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INDIAN,  a    term   employed  to   designate 
plauts,  and  aDimals  peculiar  to  India  as. 
INDIAN  AILANTUS.   AUanthus  exoelsa 

INDIAN  AFGHANS.  See  Afghanistan. 

INDIAN  ALMOND,  Termioalia  catuppa. 
— Linn, 

INDIAN  ALOE,  Aloe  Indica.— fioyfo. 

INDIAN  APPLE  TREE,  Feronia  elephan- 
tum.— (7orr. 

INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO,  the  eastern 
archipelago  or  Malayauesia.  See  Archipelago  : 
India.  .  ludouesia. 

INDIAN  BACCHUS.  SeeBama. 

INDIAN  BERRY.  Cocculus  Indicus- 

INDIAN  BIRTHWORT.  Aristolochia  In- 
dica. 

INDIAN  BLACKWOOD,  Dalbergia  sp. 

INDUN  BLISTERING  FLY.  Mylabris»;». 

INDIAN  BORAGE.  Ch'hota  kalpa,  Hind. 

INDIAN  BUCKBE  AN.  Menyanthes  ludica. 
Svn.  of  ViUaraialndica  -—Veitt. 
'INDIAN  BUTTER-TREE. BaMiabutyraoca. 

INDIAN  CAD  ABA,  Cadaba  Indica.— Zam, 

INDIAN  CALICOES.  See  Calicut ;  Cotton 
manufacture. 

INDIAN  CAUCASUS.  See  Koh. 

INDIAN  CEDER.  See  Cedar  ;  Deodar. 

INDIAN  CELOSIA.  Celosia  Asiatica. 

INUIAN'CHESNUT,  Pavia  iiidica. —i2oy/« 

la. 

INDIAN  CLOVER.  See  Clover. 
INDIAN  COPAL  TREE.  Vateria  Indica — 
Zinn. 

INDIAN  CORAL  TREE.  Erythrina  Indica. 

INDIAN  CORK  TREE.  Bi|;nonia  suberosa. 
INDIAN  CORN.  Zea  mays.  See  Maize.  Cli- 
mate. 
INDIAN  COTTONS.    See  Cotton. 
INDIAN  CRESS.  Nasturtium.  SeeTropeeo- 
laceae. 

INDIAN  CROCODILE.    See  Crocodilida. 
INDIAN  DAMMER  WOOD.  Choloroxylon 
du  pads. 

INDIAN  DUGONG,  Halicore  dugong. 
INDIANE.  It.  Chintz. 
INDIAN  ELM. Ulmus integrifolius— ^x&. 
INDIAN  ELEMI.  See  Colophonia. 
INDIAN  EMPIRE.  British  India  it  extends 
orer  1,250,  square  miles  from  8**  to  30"  N.  L. 
and  from  6S''  to  92""  E.    See  British  India. 

INDIAN   FEVER  PEW,  AntheiQis  pyre- 
Ihrum,  — 5".  Kunth. 


INDIAN  PIGS.  Ficus  indica.— Zmii. 

INDIAN  GUM  ANIME  TREE.  Vateria 
Indica.— i^oo^, 

INDIAN  GUM  ARABIC  TREE,  Acacia 
arabioa. — W%Ud^ 

INDIAN  GUTTA  TREil.  Eng.  Isonandra 
acuminata.— Xi>r(^. 

INDIAN  HEMP.  Cannabis  saUva.  See 
Hemp* 

INDIAN  HOUBARA  OR  BUSTARD. 
Houbara  Macqueenii. — Ghray, 

INDIAN-INK,  a  black  pij^ment  used  for 
water  colour  painting:.     See  China  ink. 

INDIANISCHER  ROHR,  Ger.,  Bamboo. 

INDIANISCME-VOGELNESTER.  Gee. 
Edible  bird  nests. 

INDIANI^CHE-VOGELKESTJES.  Dut. 
Edible  bird  nests. 

INDIAN  ISIS.     See  Lakshmi. 

INDIAN  ISLANDERS.  See  India. 

INDIANITE.  This  mineral  occurs  in  gra- 
nular masses.  It  has  a  hardness  5*5  to  6*5. 
It  scratches  glass.  The  colour  is  white  or  grey- 
ish ;  lustre  shining  ;  translucent ;  specific  gra- 
vity 2*64.  It  is  infusible  by  the  blow-pipe, 
snd  gelatinises  in  acids.  It  occurs  associated 
with  garnet,  felspar,  fibrolite,  and  hornblende. 

INDIAN  JACK-TREE.  Artocarpus  integri- 
folia. 

INDIAN  JALAP.  Ipomoea  turpethum. 

INDIAN-KIliO.  Dried  juice  of  Buteafron- 
dosa. 

INDIAN  LABURNUM.  Cassia  fistula.— 
Linn, 

INDIAN  LILAC.  Azadirachta  Indica— il. 

INDIAN  LITERATURE.    See  Javan. 

INDIAN  MADDER,  Lam.  Hedyotes  umbel- 
lata  Lam, — R,   See  Dyes  Munjit. 

INDIAN  MAHOGANY.  Cedrela  tuna. 
— Boxh. 

INDIAN  MALLOW.  Abutilon  Indicuro.— 
Don.  Country  Mallow.     See  Chay. 

INDIAN  MA  Y A.     See  Rama. 

INDIAN  MOUNTAIN  ASH,  Cotoneaster 
baccillaris. 

INDIAN  MULBERRY,  Morinda  citrifolia, 
— Linn. 

INDIAN  MYRRH.,  in  Europe  a  commer- 
cial name  to  a  substance  surmised  to  be  pro- 
duced from  a  species  of  Amyris.  It  is  suppos- 
ed to  bis  the  ^oo^ul  of  the  bazars. 

INDIAN  NAVY.— The  first  name  was  that 
of  Bombajr  Marine,  and  they  were  einp\o^^4.\iv 
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tuppressin^  piracy  nisd  slavery  and  in  conduct- 
ing  all  political  questions  ia  the  Persian  Oulf^ 
Ked  Seftf  and  African  coasts. 


Steam  ShipV  in  18JS. 


Aasaye, 

Auckleind 

Ajflaha    ,,.  ^..  . 

Assyria  (Rircr  S.  Boat)  , 

Berenice 

Comet  (Ri?eT  8,  Boat)  , 
Chenaub      (do) 
Ouriquerer   (do)  * 

Ftirooz     *««         .„ 
Lady  Canuhig      .,         , 
Indus  (Kiver  S.  Boat)    , 
Jhflum         (do) 
Nupier         (do) 
Nimrod   ,.. 

Pwwjrtb 

Pl*»net  (River  S.  T^mt^ 

Dalliousic  .,- 

Piincc  Arthur 

Pleiad      *.. 

SemirATnii 

Sstullite  (River  S.  Boat)... 

Snake      ,^         

Vtcloria 

^nobia    ..»  

Cofomandel         

hif  H,  Havelock,,. 

Outram , 

Frere 

Sir  H,  Lawrence.., 

Goolanar,..  ., 

Lady  Falkland 

Mootnee  (Wooden  Flat)  ... 
Euphrates  (Iron  do)  .., 
Sutledgo  (Iron  Flat) .. 
B^eas  (Iron  do)  „ 
llsvce  (froii  do)  ,, 
Nitocfit  (Iron  do)  .. 
Etherwy  (wooden  do)  ,. 
Kotrce  (Iron  do)  ,. 
KeddywaT;y( Wooden  do)., 
Tatta  (Iron  do)  ,. 
Curse* jee  (Wooden  do)  ., 
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42 

104 
B% 
4S 
42 

200 
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42 

e 
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230 

40 

60 

50 
500 
160 
100 

60 
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40 


200  700 
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42 

6 

104 

200 

150 

62 

62 

62 
20 
h  37 
45 
20 
29 
24 
24 
22 
13 
24 
28 
24 
13 


300 
60 
10 
230 
280 
250 
110 

no 
no 
110 

40 

40 
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946 
1450 

204 

664 

204 

499 

259 
1450' 

700 

522 

499 

445 

204 
1800 

335 
1032 
1246 

140,, 

960'  S 

3351  1 
40 


T05 
1003 
1026 

6ie 

610.,, 
610 
610 
215 
200 
42 
186 

446\.. 
208.,. 
153... 
374... 
150... 
151  ... 
150... 
205... 


Sailing  Tessela. 


Aebar  (Receivi  i(r  Ship) 
Beemah  (PaUamar) 
CKto 

CjMttaneo       

Elphinitone    ... 


7*> 
30 

IH 
46 

114 
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1202  20 
5514 
420^  4 
1821  3 
387:12 
255110 


Sailing  VesseU. 
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i 

0 

^ 

a 

Falkhnd           

141 

495 

21 

MaM 

««t 

*^ 

157 

3 

Nerbudda         

n 

49 

•  *• 

^^^r'm 

••* 

38 
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••* 

T  »J?ris                

•*• 

65 

358 

5 

Geor^iRna        .„         ,,, 

... 

90 

90 

... 

Chariolte 

20 

167|... 

Emi!y 

10 

90... 

Augusta           ,..         ^ 

••*' 

18 

11^... 

The  Indian  Nary  was  abolished  in  1862. 
In  consequence  of  ibe  refufsl  of  the  Admiralty 
io  receive  Indiin  officers  into  the  Royal  Mavy, 
a  Borab»y  marine  was  formed  for  the  transport 
of  troops  and  stores,  and  other  civil  duliei,  on 
the  same  footinpj  as  the  Bengal  msrineiiad  not 
under  martial  law.  C'aptains  of  leven  years* 
standing  and  all  oflicers  who  had  completed 
80  years*  service  according  to  the  old,  or  2G 
jcars  in  India  under  the  new  furlough  refr^la- 
tions,  retired  upon  a  pension  of  £450,  rctain- 
m%  their  ri^ht  to  succeed  to  the  Senior  List 
Pension  of  £800  m  their  turn,  or  upon  n  pre* 
sent  pension  of  £S50.  gtvinji(  up  their  rt^bt  to 
the  hip;hcr  annuity*  Captains  of  less  standini^ 
£40(^  with  the  ri^ht  to  succeed  to  the  hif^her 
pension  or  £450.  wavin^:  that  ri|fht.  Com- 
manders whofp  fippniiitments  dated  prior  to 
1831,  £450,  aftir  1S:^1,  £400,  all  officers 
thus  retiring  to  have  the  honorary  rank 
of  Captain  in  tic  Indian  Katy.  The  24 
Senior  Lirutrnants  retired  with  the  rank  of 
Commander,  and  received  £300  per  annum. 
The  next  24  Lieutenants  £2v^0;and  the  re- 
maininif  2ti  Lieutenants  £2oa.  The  i  2  Senior 
Mates  £150  each.  AU  Mates  who  hftvo  heen 
ihree  years  on  the  List,  £125  ;  the?p  officers  to 
rank  as  Lieutenants.  All  other  Mates,  £100 
each.  Each  Midshipman  £^^0.  The  six  Sei^ior 
Pursers  retired  on  £300 ;  the  t\cxi  m  on 
£250  ;  and  the  remaining  1 1  on  t^OO.  £jich 
Captain's  Clerk    received    a   penaion    of  £60. 

INDIAN  NETTLE  TREE,  Ctltis  orien- 
talis  z  Bponin  onentalis,  Fm^L 

INDIAN  OCEAN— The  Gulf  Stream  of 
the  Raatern  Seas,  iaaues  from  the  Bay  of  Bee* 
gal,  psasea  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
sweeps  to  the  north  along  the  Asiatic  eoaat 
modifying  iht  climate.  It  is  called  by  the 
Japanese  Kuro*Siwo  and  debonohca  to  the 
Philippine  islands^  and  thenoe  rushoa  into  th<i 
great  Pacific  describing  an  arc  of  a  forest  circia 
as  far  as  the  Aleutian  Isles,  on  which  it  learea 
strange  woods.  The  waters  of  this  eastern  Gulf 
Stream  are  of  an  indigo  tint.  The  Satgauo  weed, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  stream.  Out  of  the 
Large  cnrrents  of  water  which  bare  ihefr  orig^ 


in  ibe  Indttu  Oa*dn,  i«  the  well  known  Mozam- 
bique ourreDt^  called  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Kopt  the  LaguiliB  current.  Aaother  makes  lis 
uf  IhiOllgUihe  Straits  of  MaUcco,  and  heins^ 
lued  by  other  warm  streams  from  tbe  Java 
id  Cbma  Sea»,  fio>v8  out  tuto  the  Pacidc  like 
inolher  Gulf  Stream,  between  the  Philippines 
and  Ibe  aborts  of  Asia,  Tbence  it  attempts 
tbiv  great  circle  route  fur  the  Aleuiian  Islanda 
teoprriog  climates  and  lo$tn^  itself  iu  tbe  aea 
00  lis  route  tovrards  the  N.  W.  Coast  of 
Ammeai,  There  is  a  cou titer  current  of  cold 
tcf  beiwaen  it  and  the  China  shore* 
INDIAN  PAPEa  BIKCH,  Betula  bboj- 
Watlf     lio^le^        B,    Jacquemoutii * 

'INOUH    PELLITORT,   Anthemis  pyre- 

INDIAN      PEXNIWOUT,     Hydrocotyle 
li&ticii. — Linn, 
IXDl,\N  POBCUPIKE,  Hjstrix  leucura. 

INDIAN  ROOT.   Asclcpias  currasavica.— 

INDIAN  PKENET,  Vitex  trifoUa^Iian, 
IKDlAS   PYKACANTHA,  Cratagus  ere- 

>IA    KLTBBER,    or   Caoutchouc,     the 

uaoie  of  a  vegetable  compound  which 

found  io    all    plants    with    a  milky   juice. 

at   famtlies   of   plants     Mrhich    furuisb    this 

iilky  juice    iu  the   greatest  abundance  are— - 

Eupborbiace^i   ArtocarpaccGC,   Apo- 

Cichoracefe,  Papaveraoeee,  Cam  pan  u- 

lt,  mod    I/obeliace£e.      India    rubber    has 

b«€n  known  to  tbe  natives  of  tbe  East 

and  South  America.     It  was  not,  how* 

ler,  idl  ibe  eiptjdition  of   the  French  Acade- 

"ttki^a   to    South  America   iu    ll'do   that  its 

nropertiae  and    nuturc   were  made   known  in 

JSmop^  by  a    asemoir  upon   it   by    M,   de  la 

Cottilamine*     And    subsequeut  notices   of    it 

^ere  ftesi  to  the  French  Acudtsmy  iu  1 75 1    by 

M.  Freauau,   ami   in  17GS    by    M.  Macquer> 

ThB  pUuta  employed  for  procuring  India* Rub* 

are  very  numerous^  but  ihti  tree  which, 

Coolia  iltal    India,  supplies    most    is    the 

ficua  elftstica,  a  tree  exceedingly  abundant  ia 

All  tbe  species  of  Ficus  yield  Caout- 

uc  to    a  greater    or    less   extent   in  thdr 

litt»i    lod   even   the    Common    Fig    (Ficus 

of    Europe    contains    it.     Sptcies  of 

rpfoduce   the  CaoutchoDc   brought  from 

anil    F.  radula,    F.  elliptica,   and   F. 

doa  vre   amongst  those  meniioned  as  af- 

Sfig  a  portion  of  that   brought  from  A  me* 

aca.     Ncxl  to  the  Mor^cc^  the  order  Euphor- 

yielda  ihc  laticst  quantity    of    Caout- 

Hc*     The  Siphotna  elastica,   a  plant  found 

Tiding  over  a  large 

»c     I  -^f  yields    the  best 

I  Of  Ioiini*Kubber  that  are  hjQught'wtoj 
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the  markets  of  Europe    and  America.     The 

caoutchouc  which  is  brought   from  the  islands 

of  the  Indian  Arehipebgo,  is  from  the  Urceola 

elastica,  a  cUmbiug  plant  of   very  rapid  growth 

and   gignntic   dimensions*     A  aiogle   plant  is 

said  to  yield,  by   tapping,  from  5U   to  60  lbs, 

annually.     It  is  also  obtained   from  the  juicoi, 

of    Callophora  utilis   and    Caraerarin  Istifoliap 

plants  of  South  America ;   Vahtra  guramifera, 

of  Madagascar  \  and  Wiilugbbia  edulU,  in  tba 

East  Indies.     Caoutchouc,    whilst   it  is  in  th«, 

tissues    of   the   plant,   is  evidently  in  a   fluid 

condition  ,   but,  after  its  aeparation  from  the 

other  fluid  patts^  it  forms  a  solid  mass  similar 

in  its  external  characters  to  vegetuble  albumen. 

Id  this  6t«te  it  is  dense  and  hard,  but  mav  be 

separated  and  rolled  out  so  us   to  form  a  sheet 

resembling  leather.     The  greater  part  of  the 

Caoutchouc  of  commerce  h    obtained   in    the 

form  of  shapeless  masses,  collected  at   the  foot 

of  tbe  tree  which    has  been  incised    or  cut  for 

the  purpose  of  extracting  the  juice  from  it,  or 

soliaified  in  a   trench   made  in  the   eitrth,  and 

coagulated  in  this  rude  mould  iu  voluminous 

masses,  which  often  resemble   tiic  Irujik  of   a 

large   tree*     A  part  of  it,  hovvever,  possesses 

other  forms  which  the  rude  art  of   the    natives 

attempt    to   communicate    to  it.     They  model 

with   plastic  clay  (tgurei  of  animals^  imttaiiona 

of  the  human  foot,  and  pear-shaped    bodiea ; 

and  repeatedly  dipping   these    moLtUs  in   tbe 

thickened  caoutchouc^  they   remove  the  mould 

through  an  opening    and  thus   obtain    hollow 

flasks^    figures  of   animals,  ruu^h  slippers,  &c. 

The  East  Indies  supplied  tbe  original  specimens 

Be<in  iu  Europe,  and    have   ever  since  bien  a 

source  of  supply    to    llit:    Briii^h   nmrkets.     It 

comes   principally   from     J^iva,    but    is    ofteu 

glutinous,  and  is   less  esteemed   in   commerce 

than  that  furnished  by  the  equatorial  regions  ol 

America*     India   Rubber    Irura   Para,  on    the 

AmuzoiJ,  in    1857,    was    in   value   JKl  159,0 00* 

The    imports     into    England    in    1850    were 

on    the   average   2 SO    tons«    value   X32|50D* 

Caoutchouc  employed  to  rub  out  pencil  marks, 

made    on    paper.     Wh<^n    distilled,    it  yitlds 

oils  which  have  a  composition   similar   to  oil 

of  turpentine — In  nonb  west   luttiH,  an  ludia 

Rubber  tree,  probably  the  Ficus  elastica,  growa 

to  some  seventy  to  ninety  feet  high.     Immense 

forests  of  it  are  found  on   the  west  side  of  the 

Burampooter,  extending  along  the  Metree  and 

Abor  mounlaini.     It  is  a    stately    tree^it  ia 

said  some  are  100  feet  high.     Tbe  rubber  from 

tliia  tree  has  not   answered  for  exporting  from 

India*  The  expense  of  making  is  a  mere  trifle; 

but,  whether  it   is  owing  to   the   tree  having 

been  accustomed  to   a  colder  climate,  or  from 

some  chemical  property  ia   tbe  rubber,  it  caji- 

not  bear  the  heat  of  a  paasage  to  Europe.     It 

becomes  a  fluid  during  the  voyage.    OlVketum 

h  cold  duQAt^  it  m  ec^ufd  Vq  otUi  t\)!bUnrr 
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'onynge  AmMriea^  pa^e  258.  Bqf^orU  of  the 
Or  eat  ExhihUhn  of  3  851,  Prindplen  of 
Scientific  Botany  ;  Greffory.  Hand  hook  of 
Organic  ChftniMtry  in  A'«^,  Cyr. — Train. 
Jioffal  A»,  8f>c,  little.  Product^vt  Re§ouref» 
of  hdia,  page  1^,  ToftiHmoH^  pp^  297*29^ 
Sec  Caoutchouc. 

INDIAN   SANDAL-WOODS.    Santalinum 
nlbum  mid  Sandoricum  ifidtcnra,— t?tft'* 

1  INDIAN  SAKSAPARILLA,  llcmidcsmus 
Indicus.- — BheeJe. 

INDIAN  SCIPAMINE^.  Soe  KcEropferin. 

INDIAN  SEMEN  CON  IRA,     See  Semen 
contrn. 
INDIAN  SHOT.    Cunnn    Indicn,— ^tiiii. 
INDlANSILVEaFIR.,  Pinua  tmklimtia, 

Walt.  Ahie»  isfnithiana.  Hooker, 

INDIAN  TAMARISK.     Tamnrix  Indica* 
INDIAN  TEA.   BatalU  alba*  Linn, 
INDIAN  TOBACCO.     lobelia  iuflata. 
INDIAN  TREE  SPURGE.  Euphorbia  tiru- 

call?.— Zmw* 

INDIAN    TURN80L,  Crn^ophora  plicata. 

Jn$i.    also*    Helif^lropium     Indieum    Syn.  of 

Tiaridium  Indieum. — 8chm, 

INDIAN  VALERIAN.     Vn\tth  jatamatjsi. 

INDIAN  WHITING.     See  Whitin,?. 

INDIAN  WILD  BOAR.  Sec  Boar,  Hog  : 
Mammalia  ;  Sn*. 

INDIAN  VVOLF.  CanU  Iiipuf.— Ai'jifr. 

INDIAN  WORM-WOOD,  Artemisia Indiea. 
^WiUd. 

INDIAN  YELLOW,  a  dye  procured  from 
ibe  urine  of  tlie  cow,  after  eatiog  decayed  and 
yellow  mango  leaves  ;  othrr  authoriut;*  r^fer 
it  to  cnmers  dung.  Analysis  tlvmn  it  to  be 
compoaed  chiefly  of  pnrrcic  aci«r,  combined 
with  ronirnesiii.  Its  name,  in  some  parts  of 
the  E*»st»  is   Purree. — Simmomd'^  IHcL 

INDICATORIN/E,  a  eub-fjimily  of  birdf 
of  the  Family  I'tcida?,  which  fufly  be  thus  shown, 
fam,  Piridro. 

Stih'fam,  (Jampephilenre,  6  gen.  IS  tp,  iriV 
1  Cnmpephitui,  2  Ilcmicercua,  4  Humilopiius, 
3  Chryaocolaptes,  2  HrachyptiTu*,  nnd  Ti^'a. 

Sub-fam.  GecininDB.  4  gen.  10  sp.  vif  ,  12 
GecCnua,  1  Gacincnlus,  3  Meiglvplcs,  3  Mi- 
croptemui. 

Sub/am,  PicincB,  2  ^en  15  s^  vie.,  1 
I>ryocophtt8,  U  Picus, 

I'Sulj-fam.     Picumuinie,   2  gen*  3  ap.   ¥12., 
1  Picumiius,  3  Sasirt. 
Sttb-fam*     Yuncittic,    1    gen,    I  %^,   tiz.,  I 
Tunx  tort^illa. 
*iu^*fam.  Indicatorinm,  1  gen,  1  tp.  \h.,  1 
Indteaior  xnntbonottta.   Sec  Birdt^ 
f  V  I  I    r  I  IT  I :  n  r^irirty  of  Tourtsaline. 
i  , .    I      1  I.  :USTE3»  II  name  of  Cosraii. 
jyDlEHS£B.    F».  Chintz. 
>--      


DuT.  Eko,  F».  Gzr* 

rndaca \>,.At. 

NUa      fdye)      Malat. 
Tamra  (pbal,)       „ 

A»*il PottT.  8e. 

iCrntl^k      ...  .«•.,. Hrs. 

KiU,  San-«  Tam.  Tkl, 

afford    Indiuo    dye 


are 


INDIGO, 
KI1|  As.  GuL  HiiTD.  Pkh 
Sncon 

Miin-ay,...  » Bur« 

Chamiio4a»  CocHCum. 
G«ili.,.,,  ,.  ..«.,....  Gm 
Lit ..  ,.--.HiitD, 

The    plants   which 
jjrown  chieflv    in   the  East   and   Writ    Indies* 
in  the  middle   rejiions  of    AineTica,    in  Afrira, 
and  in  Europr,   niul    are    mostly  sperieit  of  the 
irenera  Indij^ofcra,  Isntis.Tephrosi*  and  Nf  riiim. 
Indi^ofera  tiuctoria  furnishea  the    chief  indijto 
of  commerce,    produced    in  BcnjfJtl,    Malabar, 
Mftdagnscdr,     the     Isle   of    Francp,    anil   Sl 
Domingo.     The  Indtgofern  disperma,  a  plsnt 
cultivated  in    the  E«st   Indies  and    AmericSi 
growt  higher  ihan  the  pn>eedinj?,  is  woody,  and 
fiirniahes  a  superior  dye-attiff.    The  CuatamaU 
Indigo   comes  from    this  specira.     Indigofera 
anil  grow  a  in  the  same  cotintrit's,  and  also  in 
\he   West  Indies-     The   Jiidigofera   argentea, 
which  flourishes  in  Africa  yields    little    indigo, 
but  it  19  of  an   excellent    qnalily      According 
to  Mr  Simmonds,  L  pseudotinctoria*  cultivat- 
ed   in  thf  East  Indies,  furnishes   the    be»t  of 
all.     I.  glauca  is    the  Egyptian    and   Arabian 
sijecies.  There  are  alao  the  I.  cinerea,    L  f  recta 
(a  HHtive  of    Guinea),    L   hirsuta,    L  gl-'briit 
and   fcveral    others,     common    to    the    Enst, 
Indigo  of  an  excellent    qunlily    has    been  ob- 
tained in  the  East  from  Gymnrmn    tingens    or 
Atclrpiws     tingens,    a    twining     plant.      The 
Cicer  ariclinum   or  gr»m  plnnl  is  also  a  source. 
S*pecies   of  HuelHa     furnish    the    well   known 
Room  dye  of  A«sam  und  the  Chinese    obtain  a 
blue  dye  from  the  Rueilia   indigolica,    another 
iprci<*t  of  this  tr''niia,  as  also    from    the  Jtaiis 
indiscolica   of    Air.    Fortune.      The    Wrighlia 
tinrioriii,  of  the  East  Indies,  an  evergreen,  with 
white    blovsoma,   affords  tome    indii^o,   as   do 
I  he  Itatis  linclorta,  or  \V*oad,    in  Furope,    and 
the   Polyjfotium  linctorium,    with    rt(\  flowers^ 
a  native  of  China.    H^^ptista  tinctoria  ftirni^hca 
a  blue  dye,  and  it  the  wild  indigaof  the  United 
States,     Plants  of    other   genera  arc   also  em- 
ployed   for    obtaiuing    Indivjo — as    Marsdenia 
tincloriM,  (>rtlPBa    tinctoria,  Imt   eanecially    the 
former.  Dr.  Bancroft  (vol,  i.  p.  190)    also  ad- 
duc<T9    Spilanthes    tincloria,   Sea  biota    succisa, 
ch^iranthus    fpnestralis  also  a  species  of   Big- 
nonia  and  a  Tabrrniemontana,  on    the  African 
eo«st»  with    Anorpha    fruticosa    and   Baphora 
tinetoiia,    as     all    yielding     a    blue    dye,  or 
coarse  sorts  of  indiiio.     Indigo   is   at   present 
growr.    for   commercial     purposes    largely    in 
Iten^nlf  and  the  other  province's  of  thai    Preai* 
dcncy,  from  the  20lh  to  ilif'  30th  dez*  of  north 
latiltKie  ;  in  (he  provinces  t)t  Tinnevelly,  Cud- 
dapah  and  the  two  Areots  of  the    Madras  Prc- 
ti'lency  ;  in  Java*  in  the  larg^^l    of  th«  Philip- 
pine islands^  in    Oiiati'mtl >i.    Caraccas,  Central 
Ameri^  tod  Hntih     h  is  tds^  ttiil  cultivate  J 
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Auibontiet  of  that  a^  of  any  commemal  in- 
SiOvatiQiip  or  of  any  eucroncbmeiit  upou  veaied 
nglits,  that,  ill  tbe  year  1654«  the  use  of  tbii 
aritcle,  which  waa  calbd  ''  ibe  Devil'a  dye/' 
was,  by  imperial  procbmatiou  sirictly  forbid- 
deij  withio  the  Austnan  dominions,  and  the 
people  of  Nuremberg  oompellod  ihe  dyers  of 
ibeir  city  to  take  ontU  eaoU  ytiar,  that  they 
would  employ  no  indigo  in  their  work.  Dets- 
pitfl  imperial  edicts  aud  Nurerabergcn*  oalhi, 
tliii  dye  contioued  to  fiod  favour  generally 
ibroui^hout  Europe  ;  and  indifferent  at  nas  tlie 
article  produced  iu  those  days,  the  trade  be- 
came one  of  considerable  value  until  the  close 
of  the  scveiiieenih  century,  when  the  Eastern 
Indigo  w«s  driven  from  the  European  markets 
bv  llie  active  competition  of  the  West  Indian 
planters  aud  th^  colonists  of  America.  Sub* 
sequeutly,  however,  when  the  States  declared 
their  iadcpendt^uce^  aiui  the  culiure  of  the  West 
Indmn  pUiit  was  ucjilected  for  other  articles, 
the  Eugliah  K.  1.  Company  resumed  thcif 
dealings  in  it,  and  by  giving  all  the  cncou- 
rajtemeut  in  their  power,  not  only  to  Native  but 
to  European  planters,  they  succeetled,  after 
a  number  of  years,  in  estublisbiug  the  raanu- 
iacturo  of  iudigo  on  such  a  firm  footini^»  that 
ibe  Beni^al  article  at  laat  ranked  the  highest 
iu  public  estimation,  having  fairly  driven  all 
competition  from  the  field.  It  is  highly  pro- 
blematical, however,  if  the  miinuf«cture  of 
indigo  in  British  tudia  would  have  arrived  at 
its  present  state  of  prosperity  but  for  the  spirit 
evinced  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who,  in  the  teeth  of  losing  markets, 
cantinued  to  make  extensive  purehases  of  tht) 
articlt)  from  the  European  pUntera^  shipping 
their  in  vestment  to  a  certain  loss,  until,  after 
a  series  of  years,  ibt  agriculture  of  the  plauti 
and  the  chemistry  of  the  raanufaciure,  became 
80  thoroughly  investigated,  and  received  so 
many  improvements,  as  to  place  the  trade 
beyond  the  necessity  for  any  further  fostering. 
The  Erat,  or  London  Enst  India  Company, 
carried  on  a  very  profitable  trade  in  this  dye 
for  upwards  of  a  century  •  purchasinij  it  from 
the  native  makers  at  about  a  shilling  the  pound 
and  scUittg  it  at  five  times  that  price.  Be- 
tween the  years  16B4  aud  1694  their  imports  of 
the  article  into  Great  Britain  did  nut  exceed 
60,000  lbs.  annually.  In  those  days  the  scene 

El  of  the  native  raauufucture  of  indigo  of  the  finest 
Icjuality    was  at    Agra,     Lahore   contributed  a 
I  good  article,  aa  did  the  Golcooda  country.  The 
f  Inferior    sorts  came  from  Surat,   Bt-rhampoor, 
ludore,   Oudh,   and  Bengal.     At    the   preaent 
time  the   finest   indigo  is  manufactured  in  the 
Bengal  presidency,  where  itha%  been  found  that 
both  soil    and  season  are  highly  favourable  for 
ktho  culture  and  development  of  the  plant.     A 
I  oonaiderAble   quantity,   about  4,000  chesti,  is 
ptadiictHl  ut  and  about  the  ripiaitjf  of  Madras, 
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aome  of  which  it  of  superior  (quality.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  about  1736,  the 
abipmenta  of  indigo  to  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  24S,liiJQ  lbs.  the  quantity  for  1795  shipped 
WAS  2,644,710  lbs. ;  for  1799,  at  4,  671,420 
lbs.;  for  1810,  at  5,52D,874  lbs, ;  and  for 
i84ti-9,  at  a,92O,U0O  lbs.,  of  which  three- 
fourths  were  sent  to  Great  Britain.  During  the 
nine  year?  which  precc<led  the  opcuinjc  of  the 
trade  with  India  in  1614,  this  annual  overage 
produce  of  inJtgo  in  Bengal,  for  exportation, 
WMS  nearly  5,600,000  lbs.  But  the  exports 
during  the  sixteen  years  ending  wiih  18i9-30, 
were  above  7,4U0,O00lbs,  a  y^^ar.  The  conaump* 
tiou  in  the  United  Kin;{dofn  has  averaged,  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  ending  185 3, about  2^500, 009 
Iba.  a  year*  In  183D-40  ihe  export  of  indigo 
from  Madras  amounte<l  to  1, 2193,808  lbs.  A 
small  quantity  is  also  exported  from  tha 
French  settlement  of  Pondichcrry.  In  l837 
the  export  from  Manilla  amounted  to  about 
250,000  lbs.  The  export  from  Batavia  in  1841 
amounted  to  913,693  Iba.  and  the  produc- 
tion in  1843  was  double  that  amount.  The 
annual  exports  of  indigo,  from  alt  parts  of 
Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  were  taken 
hy  M'Culbcb,  in  1840,  to  be  12,44 0,OoO  iba. 
The  imports  are  about  20,000  cheats  of 
Bengal,  and  8,003  from  Madraa  annually,  of 
which  9,000  or  10,000  are  used  for  home 
conlfimption,  and  the  rest  re-exported.  The 
total  crop  of  indigo  in  the  Bengal  Presidency 
ranged,  between  1835  and  1855^  at  from 
100,000  to  172,000  fiictory  maunds  ;  th« 
highest  crop  was  iu  1845.  The  factory  maund 
of  indigo  in  India  is  about  78  lbs.  In  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  best  and  largett 
quantity  of  indigo  is  produced,  tlie  plant  lasts 
only  for  a  single  season,  tieing  destroyed  by 
the  periodical  inundation,  but  in  ihe  dry  eenlral 
and  western  provincea,  one  or  two  ratonfk 
crops  are  obtained. 

But  though  Great  Britain  largely  imports 
Indigo,  it  only  retains  a  small  part  of  it 
for  its  own  consumption. 
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aoih  VVben  much  rniii  fall^t  tKie  plants  grow 
too  fApiclIy,  mtd  do  n^^t  EuHUkuily  liUborate 
tbe  blue  pi^^meot.  Driftbi  sunsbiue  is  most 
advaiiUgeout  to  iU  production,  Tiie  tirsi 
cropping  of^tfie  pUnls  is  iUt  t>e8t ;  uftcr  XvtQ 
mouUia  a  6t.'cond  is  made;  aUer  afiotlier  ioler- 
vnl  Q  tUlrd,  and  eveti  a  fourtll  i  but  e^cU  of 
tlitse  is  of  dimiuisbed  vulue* 

Good  iudi«o  is  known  by  its  fine  purple 
blue  color  ami  by  its  IrMcturis,  wbich,  wbeii 
mbbrd  witb  a  hard  sniootli  substance, exbibils 
a  copper  rvd  lustre.  Tbe  qualify  of  irulk^o 
depends  upon  tiie  apecles  of  ibu  plant,  its  ripe- 
Dess,  tbe  soil  and  climate  of  its  growth,  and 
the  uiodo  of  lUHnufactuve.  The  Ea^t  India 
and  Braziiian  intiigu  arnvcs  ju  Etiicland  packed 
iu  cbe^a,  tht5  GuateutaU  in  o&*biiies,  called 
aerotu.  Tbe  Iniligo  imported  from  tbe  western 
brmispbere  was  for  some  time  considered 
erior   iu  quality  w  thut  of   the   East.     It» 

livation,  however,  has  been  ne<;lected  ibere 
tbe  Bcii[ral  indigo  is  preferred  at  preseiit 
to  any  im ported  froni  South  AinericB,  where  it 
is  now  only  cultivated  by  tbe  Br^idlians  and 
Colouibiatid,  But  ns  it  ibrivea  best  in  a 
moist  climate,  the  interior  of  tjui«iia»  chiefly 
newly- cleared  limd  would  be  wrll  nd apled  for  it. 

In  India,  inditi;o  is  produce<l  from  rndiirofera 
tinctoria  and  Wiigbtin  tinctori-i.  In  Nubia^ 
from  tUc  Tephrosia  apollinea,  aud  uu  thebnuks 
of  the  Ni^er,  from  the  1\  toxiciiria.  Cuddiipnh 
indigo  is  n<»l  chiefly  grown  by  Europeans  on 
landa  held  by  them  in  direct  conueciion  with 
iheir  factorief,  or  cultivated  cither  with  their 
own  or  bired  stock.  It  is  grown  by  rvots  on 
ooutract  to  deliver  so  much  indigo  plant  at  tbe 
factory  at  a  fiied  rate  per  bundle.  The  agents 
of  the  Madras  firms  avoid  occupying  the  satnc 
tslooks  :  so  tlial  there  is  no  system  of  forcin^f 
the  cuhivatiou  upon  the  ryots,  who  are 
much  loo  ihdependent  to  submit  to  such 
II  process.  The  trade  is  quite  free  and  , 
the  system  of  advunces  to  the  tenantry  has  I 
done  a  ^rent  deal  to  improva  tbdr  couditiim, 
as  well  as  facilitated  tbe  collection  of  the 
revenue.  The  cuUivtition  of  indig^o  is  not 
fixed  i  it  extends  or  cunlrncts  with  the  demand 
for  the  arttcltf*  It  has,  however,  been  stendily 
increasinie  of  late  years,  many  of  the  richer 
ryots  cuUivitte  U  and  manufacture  it  on  their 
own  account.  Native  capit>ili»ts  idso  engage  in 
tbe  trade.  Mr.  Wedderburii  estimated  tbe 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  indigo  by 
natives,  without  European  superintendence^  iu 
the  ratio  of  10  to  I  of  that  produced  under 
Europeiin  mjino^ement.  EikUi  Inkba  of  rupees 
were  drawn  by  bilU  in  1 851)  on  the  Cuddiipub 
Trciiiury  by  Madras  mtrcnutile  bouses.  And 
eight  lakhs  scarcely  represent  otic  half  of 
the  sum  patd  for  Indigo,  the  outturn  of 
whidif  on  36,000  actes,  cultivated  in  the 
JSSO,  al  aji  nvrrage  profit  of  Rupees  50 
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p«r  acre  irilt   show  a  value  of   eigbteen  lakliA 
of  Hupees. 

Mr.  Hohde  in    a    MS.    which    be    furnish- 
ed, mentions    that  two    methods    of  preparin>c 
indigo  are  in  use  in  I  be  Madrai  territories — that 
called  '*  Karpa"  indigo  and  which  is  known  iu 
the  market  as  M^lra^  indigo,  is  prepared  frotu 
ibeilried  kaves,  the  Cimlipatam  imii^o  is  from 
tbe  recent  leaves    upon  the    Bengal  plan.     Iu 
tbe  indigo   factories  of  Benj^itl,    using  tbe   re- 
L*eiit  leaves,  there    are    two  targre    alone    built 
eiatrrus,   the    bottom  of   the  tirrst  being  nearly 
upon    a    level    with   the    top    of   tbe    second, 
iu  orilur  to  allow  the  liquid  cuotetits  to  be  run 
out  of  ttie  one  iu  to  the  other.     The  uppermost 
is  called  the  fermenting  vat  or  tbe  steeper,  its 
area  is  20  feet  iquHre,    an<l  iu   depth   3  feet, 
the  lowermost,  called  the  beuter  or  beating  var^ 
is  as  broad  as  the  other   but  oac^third  longer. 
The  cuttini^a  of  tbe   plant  as  tbey   come  frotu 
tbe  Held  are   stratified  iu   tbe   steeper  till  tbii 
be  filled  within  5  or  6  inches  of  iis  brim.     la 
order  that    the  plant  during   its    fermentation 
may  not  swell  aud  rise  out  of  the  vat,  beams  of 
wtiod    and  twij^s  of   bamboo   are  braced  light 
over  tha    surface  of    the  pUnts,    after    which 
water  is    pumped     upon  them     till    it  sianda 
withiu  three  or  four  inches  of  tbe  edge  of  tbe 
vessel,  aud  an  active  feriiientation  speedily  com* 
mences  which  is   completed    within    14  or  lA 
h<iurs,  a  little  longer  or    shorter   according  to 
the    temperature   of    the   iiir,   the   prevailing 
winds,  the  quality  of    tbe   water  anti  tbe  ripe- 
ness of  tbe  plants*     Nine  or    ten    hours   nfter 
immersion  of  tbe  plant  the  condition  of  the  vat 
must  be   examined  for^    then ;  bubbles  appear 
which  rise  like  Uttle  pyramids,  areot  drsi  of  a 
white   colour,   but    aoon    become    grey,    blue, 
and  then  deep  purple  red.     The    fermentation 
is    at  tiii^*    time   violent,    tbe    fluid  is  in  con* 
Slant  commotion    iuuumeriible   bubbles  mount 
to    the    so r face,    and  a  copper    colored    dense 
scum  covers  the  whole.    As  long  as  tbe   liquor 
i«  Mgitnted    the    fermentition  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed ;  but  when    it    becomes    more  tranquil 
the  liquor  is    to  be   drawn  off   into   the  lower 
cistern.    It  is  of  tbe  utmost  consequence  not  to 
push  the  fermentation  too  fur,  because  tbe  quali- 
ty  of  the  whole  indigo  is    thereby  deteriorated, 
but  rather  to  cut  it  short,  in  which  case,  there 
is,  indeed,  a  loss  of   weight,  but  tbe  article  u 
better.     The  liquor  possesses  now  a  glistening 
yellow  colour,  which,  when    tbe   indigo  preci- 
pitates,   cbangt^t  to  green.     The  average  tern- 
pcrature  of  tbe  liquor  is   commonly  85*  Fahr, 
Us  specific  graviiy  at  the  surface  is  100 1 '5  and 
Hi  the  bottom  1003.     So   soon  as    tbe   liquor 
hns  been  run  into  the  lower  cistern,  ten  men  arc 
set  to  work  t*»  beat  it  with  oars  or  shovels  four 
feet  long.  CJillcd  busquet**— paddle  wheels  have 
also  been  employed  for  the  feamc  purpose.  Mean* 
while  t^o  other  labourers  clear  awav  tbe  com- 
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I  and  bamboos  from  (be  ^urfaoe  of 
f  iM,  rtmove  the  eicliAQstefl  plant,  set  it 
l«  «(rtn  out  the  vessel  und  stratify 
it-  Tlie  fermented  plant  nppeara 
has  l<)9t  three-fourths  of  its 
s,  or  ffom  18  to  li  per  cent, 
cUitliy  water  and  extractive 
I  Itquor  tn  the  lower  Tat  tnu^t  be 
f^r  Mn  liour  itnd  «  hiR,  wbeu 
giiif  to  (i^tflonneTAte  in  flocka^ 
ThU  is  tlic  moraent  for 
there  has  been  any  error 
(ormcntAtioii  ;  whicb,  if  sO| 
GvrreetRl  by  the  operation  of  beating. 
^entiitioD  bj«s  been  'lefeclive,  nancb 
|Ba^  m  the  bcatitig,  whirh  niuat  be 
ritfa  31  Utile  oil,  and  then  a  reddiBh 
f9»^f9.  If  large  round  izra nidations 
beating  is  coniinued,  in  order 
will  ^,Q,^  srawlW.  If  they 
e  ^rtud,  »nd  if  the  water 
inui^M  ia  allowed  quietly  to 
jid  the  vat  hflve  been  over 
tliick  fat  looking  crust  covers  the 
loei  not  disappear  by  the  intro- 
fli^  of  oil.  in  siH«h  a  case  the 
bo  nioderaled,  Whenever  the 
\  heeomm  round  and  bei^^in  to  sub- 
M^e  H<|i»or  etears  up»  the  beniing  must 
Umied.  The  froth  or  scum  d  iff  uses 
bUifieof«fly  into  sepfirate  minute  par- 
\t  more  about  the  surfMce  of  the 
Illicit  are  marka  of  an  ei(ces«ive  fer- 
On  Ibc  oibrr  band  a  rightly  fer- 
I  eaay  to  work  ;  the  froth,  tliongb 
itshrs  whenever  the  ^ai^ublionH 
aranef*  The  colour  of  thehquor 
Tral  of  the  ateeper  into  the  beater 
but  so  aoon  as  the  affglcmerA* 
Ibfl  imltf^  cofonieitce  it  assumes  ibe 
ladrtn  wintj  and  speedily  afterwards, 
.  of  bratinet  a  small  round  grain  h 
I  o«  separating  makes  the  water 
111  falls  down  when  all  the  tnrbi- 
[itli  vani«b.  Th«  object  of 
;  Ihfoefolii,  6  rat  it  tends  to 
great  quantity  of  carbonic 
to  the  fermented  liquor;  se- 
^ve  the  newly  developed  indigo 
|<»ie  ol  oiys;ea  by  the  moat  etten- 
^cjf  lis  particles  to  the  atraospbere  ; 
i/glomerate  the  iudigo  in  distinct 
anulalions*  tn  order  to  hasten  the 
Irme  w^ter  is  occiisionally  addtid 
■led  liquor  in  the  progress  of  beat* 
indispensable  aud  has  bt^en 
!  of  deteriorating  the  indigo, 
ant  of  the  beater  a  btom  ia  fiied  up* 
nfliicb  three  or  more  holes  are  pierced  a 
M^hneier.  Tiicse  are  closed  with  pUigs 
ubfitavjf;,  but  two  or  Ibrec  hours  after 
it  tiHligo  stibaideip..  the  upper  plug  is  ^ 
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withdrawn,  to  run  off  the  iupernaUnt  Jiqnof, 
and  then  the  lower  plugs  in  succession*  Th« 
state  of  this  liquor  being  eiomined,  affords  nii 
indication  of  the  success  of  both  the  processea* 
Wtten  the  whole  Hquor  is  run  off,  a  labourer 
enters  the  vat,  and  sweeps  all  the  precipitate 
into  one  corner  and  en* plies  the  thinner  part 
into  a  spout  whinb  leads  into  a  cistern  along- 
side of  a  boiler  30  feet  long,  3  feet  wide  and  8 
deep»  When  all  the  liquor  is  once  collected  it 
11  pumped  through  a  bag  for  retaining  the  im- 
purities into  the  boiler  and  heated  to  ebulli- 
tion. The  froth  soon  subsides  and  ebows  an 
oily  looking  51m  upon  the  liquor.  The  indigo  ia 
by  this  process  not  only  freed  from  the  yellow 
extractive  matter  but  is  enriched  in  the  inten- 
sity of  its  colour  and  increased  in  weight. 
From  the  boiler  the  mixture  is  run^  after  two 
or  three  hours,  into  a  general  receiver  called 
the  dripping  vat,  or  table,  which  for  a  factory 
of  twelve  pairs  of  preparation  vats,  is  20  fe^t 
long*  10  feet  wide  and  ^  feet  deep,  bavins;  a 
fatflc  bottom  %  feet  under  the  top  ttlgQ.  This 
ciittern  stnnds  in  a  basin  of  masonry  made 
water  tight  with  cbunam  hydraulic  oemept,  the 
bottom  of  which  slopes  to  one  end  in  order  lo 
facilitate  the  drainage,  a  thick  woollen  well  ia 
stretched  along  the  bottom  of  the  inner  vessel 
to  act  as  a  Biter,  so  long  as  the  liquor  parses 
through  turbtd  it  is  pumped  back  into  the  re- 
ceiver. Whenever  it  runs  clfsr  the  receiver  is 
covered  with  another  piece  of  cloth  to  exclude 
the  diiat  and  allowed  to  drain  at  its  leisure. 
Nrxt  moniit'g  ihe  drained  indigo  is  put  into 
a  strong  bag  and  squeesed  In  a  press.  The 
in<Hi!o  is  then  carefully  taken  out  of  the  bag  and 
cnt  with  a  brass  wire  into  bits  about  3  incbca 
cube,  which  nre  dried  in  an  airy  house  upon 
•helves  of  wicki-r  work.  During  the  drying  a 
whitish  efBorescence  comes  upon  the  pieteig 
whit'b  must  be  carefully  removed  witba  bmsb, 
in  some  places,  parliculerly  on  the  coast  of 
Gororoandel,  the  dried  indigo  lumps  are  allowed 
to  effloresce  in  a  cask  for  some  lime  and  when 
they  become  hard  they  arc  wiped  and  packed 
for  exportatioUi 

In  preparing  indigo  from  dried  leaves,  the  ripe 
plant  being  cropped  is  to  be  dried  in  Bunabina 
from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  4  in  ihe 
alter-ooon  during  two  days  and  threshed  to 
separate  the  stems  from  the  leavea  which  arc 
then  stored  up  in  maxaziaea  till  a  sufficient 
qnanti  y  be  collected  for  manufacturing  opera^ 
tioiis«  The  newly  dried  leaves  must  be  freefrom 
spots  and  friable  between  the  fingers.  Wh^n 
kept  dry,  the  leaves  undergo  in  the  course  of  4 
weeks,  a  material  change,  their  bcnuUful  gX^n 
tint  turning  into  a  pale  bkie  grey  previous  to 
which  the  leaves  afford  no  indigo  by  maceration 
in  water,  but  subsequently  a  large  quantity. 
Afterwards  the  product  becomtft  \%t\  ^T\%\&QX« 
ubie*    The  dried  leavet  are  mtuft<^4  m  V>si^ 
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Bleeping  v&i  wiili  six  limes  lh«ii  bulk  ol  v^nler, 
imd  altoweii  lo  tnaccratt}  for  Iwa  tiourii  with 
cootiiiUAt  fiiirrliig  iUl  all  the  floaltng  Ir^nvus 
biuk*  The  fine  greeu  lii^uor  is  then  d^awn  ufT 
into  the  beater  vat  for  it  it  »too4  longer  in  the 
lieepcr  some  of  the  ioiligo  would  settle  4iiuong 
tlio  leaves  and  be  lost.  Hot  walcr  a^  cin* 
plowed  by  &oine  mauufacturcrs,  b  not  ncce^S/iry. 
Tho  process  with  dry  leaves passesset  ibe&e  ad- 
vattlagtrs  that  a  provhioit  of  the  plant  niny  he 
made  at  the  most  suitaule  titiifs  iiuh  penile utty 
of  Ibe  vicisitudcs  of  lli«  weuihcr,  Uic  indigo 
may  be  unibnuly  inadciind  ihu  ftrrn^cntation 
of  the  fresh  leaves,  often  capricims  in  iu  course, 
it  superseded  by  a  much  shorter  period  of 
urn  pie  uittccratiou 

lu  his  account  of  the  prod uclitins  of  tiutti  rm- 
kooiidaifi  the  Deccau,  Dr,  Walker  ineniions  that 
only  one  species,  Indi^o'^crn  linelorin,  is  there 
u»ed  iot  the  preparation  of  indijiO^  nnd  it  is 
collected  iu  the  ruins  uhen  tliedve  i^  commouly 
iti    A  stronic  decoction  U  luatie  oi  the  plant, 

tVeji,  ilovk'crs,  pods  aud  Iwigt  bcin^r  all  india- 
erimtnately  ihrust  ioio  a  pot  ;  when  this  is 
liol  an  Infusion  of  Eu/tnta  jirubolana  (rose 
apple  lree)ii  addtd^  ihu  indl-o  U  imimdiately 
prccipilated  and  the  supe fine um lien t  wuLer  be* 
ing  drawn  off,  is  dried  iu  the  suu. 

The  natise  plait  of  mounling  the  iufii^o  vat 
merits  altcutioQ^  Apolush  Iry  Is  prepared  froiu 
the  ashes  of  the  Euphuibia  tirueulli(mdk  bush 
hedge)  and  lime  by  luisting  iheni  loj;clher  and 
(hen  filtering — iu  this  ley  feerds  of  tht^  Tii* 
yo«iclla  fa*num*grecuiu  and  VnnU  tura  are 
boiled  and  the  liquor  beiitg  siridncd  is  puured 
into  the  water  drawn  oil*  after  the  precipUation 
of  the  indigo  aud  the  tndi^a  itself  is  iheti 
put  iu  and  aoujc  more  potash  ley  is  added. 

In  three  or  four  hours  the  ftruiuntaliuQ  is 
petfectcd  and  the  vat  tilled  for  the  purpoties  of 
the  dyer.  The  theory  of  this  iiit  i^  %ery  uU- 
vtmis  :  extractive  matter  detived  from  the  li- 
Qiior  in  whiob  the  tndigo  was  tir^t  b.Mled,  with 
Uie  sugar,  atardi  and  mucilage  of  ilic  ttro  le- 
guminous steds  cause  a  fermentaliou  by  ujiidi 
ibi!  indigo  is  rendered  soluble  in  the  alkaline 
ioluiion.  The  process  ia  more  snnple  thau  that 
usually  followed  b?  dyers  in  Europe,  aud  ts  iu 
perfect  accordance  with  every  rule  of  practical 
cbemisLry.  There  is  no  ttupetAuity  and  no  wa&te^ 
and  on  the  whole  it  ia  a  ttiost  favorable  specimen 
of  native  ingenuity  and  skdl.  InJi^o  is  now, 
1 87 1 1  largely  cultivated  in  the  North  Arcot 
and  Cuddapah  and  South  Arcot  Districts  of 
the  Madras  rresideucy»  uud  the  d>e  is  pre* 
p&rcd  both  from  the  wet  or  green  aud  the  dry 

plane. 

^^  Iftdtgo  has  been  manufactured  from  time 
^B  immemotlal  ili  the  districta  of  Moostutlargurb, 
^H  Mooltao,  viid  the  country  west  of  the  livei 
^m  Iiidu»cahcd  (he  Ihr»JMt*    li  h  eij>orUd,  but 
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not  to  any  great  extent,  in  the  direction  of 
Afghanistau.  Ttie  article,  as  at  present 
prep.«rcd  in  the  Western  Punjab,  is  quite 
undtteil  for  the  European  market,  but  uudar 
firoper  superintendence  it  might  be  produced 
of  the  fiuest  quality,  aad  to  an  almost  unU* 
luited  extent. 

Indijio  niight  be  ctiltivated  in  Ulwar,  but 
there  is  a  ffrent,  though  by  tio  means] us u pern- 
ble  disindiunlion  on  the  part  of  the  people 
girnerHlly  against  itscultiviiiion,  as  it  ts  looked 
upon  as  *  napak/  unclean.  The  cost  of  the 
productioi^  is  about  two  seers  for  the  rupee, 

Tl»e  plant  is  sold  in  Bengal  by  the 
bundle,  which  is  ine»sureil  by  n  chain, 
lu  the  Dortb  it  is  sold  for  1  rupee,  (50  ocnU), 
for  5  to  G  maunds  2iJ0  to  225  mantids  ol  plant 
to  a  maund  (75  lbs.)  ofiudigo,  ia  a  fair  aver«tge 
produce.  Therefore  it  would  cost  about  3o  to 
ii)  rnpeea,  Or  lt5  to  20  dollars,  (or  the  pUut 
necessary  to  make  75  lbs.  of  indigo. 
i'he  cxp<^nse  uf  mauufaeturing  would  be  but 
little. — Bon  pipe  America,  patft  1IJ6. 

Blaucard'a  Manual  of  Trade  of  India,  men- 
tions what  Europeiuis  call  Qreen  Luiigt/. 
M,  Lcfevre,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Lower  Cochin*- 
Chiua,  was  acquaintetl  wdh  the  t^reeu  dye^  and 
Quang  duc^one  of  his  CocbiifGhinete  interpre- 
ters at  lourunne,  informed  htm  that  the  gteeil 
dyit  plant  giows  in  the  provinces  of  Quaiiff-nam 
and  Quttfif'dne^  but  cepeciiiliy  i^i  the  latter  \U 
the  viethtty  of  Houe  fo-*  and  that  it  iu<parta  a 
green  dye  both  to  silk  aiul  coltoUf  and  he  tup- 
poses  it  poieible  that  the  tufCuU  of  the  dinh- 
vttiig  (stung  in  CMcUiii-Chiueae  means  green 
yellow)  may  be  identicHl  with  the  "  tsai,*'  of 
I'oivi-e  ana  Falhir  lloita.  lu  ITTU,  Char- 
pfulier  de  Co^Biglly  when  nol icing  the  t^«nA» 
iBank  a9S  rted  ihut  the  ludigo  pbmt,  wheii 
boiled  by  a  process  dillVriug  from  thai  followed 
to  obtain  the  blue  hUo  yields  a  green  feoula. 
Neither  Luuretm.  in  Im  Flora,  nor  ISgneaut 
uud  Taberd  in  ihdr  dictionary^  make  any  allu* 
sion  to  the  **  dinh  xan/t^*'  green  dye  of  Cuchln* 
Uhina.  M,  Uondot  stfcms  to  think  that  the 
*'  Tsat*  and  **  JJinf^^taaih'*  are  identioal ;  mid 
that  the  {iltntt  belongs  to  the  genus  Melissa  or 
ia  identical  with  the  Mercurialis  perennia.  lie 
adds,  however,  th;ii  Correa  considers  the  '"Tsat" 
of  IWvre  to  bo  fr^m  the  Juaticia  tioctoria  of 
Lour  And  Hojclf^  and  tho  Teristrophc  tincloria 
of  .Vec».  Ahout  1Y30,  Luureiro  uotice^l  tho 
green  <iye  uf  (JodMU*Chiha,  called  Kim-lorn^ 
uhuoin  a  product  of  thts  plaut»  the  leaves  ol 
which  he  dcsetibes  aa  saturated  with  a  green 
dye,  and  used  in  dyeing  cloths  of  a  beautiful 
colour,  and  MM.  Tigneaux  aud  labenl 
agree  with  Loureiro  iu  this  account  of  itt 
properties.  The  Kai  imi$i^*houn4/^  aud  the 
CJ^am*Un'hi  were  alao  tiattocsd  by  Louteiioaa 
gteeu  dye  piiiits  of  Cochiu^Chiua.    The  ATai- 
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iavi^^tETT,  b  iht  khins  Coebm-Cbinenais 
of  I/i  ■  -  I  the   SanacTterA  Iccte-virctit  of 

Ilawcr  \lfort\i$Jiori(iiscocincin(s*    TKe 

oihff  pUat,  tbe  Cftavi^lonAa  is  SpilnnUius 
ikftoiiiii  of  Loureiro,  the  Adenostemina  tine- 
KHi«iA  ol  Casisiiiv  and  bolU  n  blue  and  a 
— —  roloar  are  iiaUd  by  Loureiro  to  be  ob- 
*  from  Ibe  pounded  leave*,  opiimam  tine* 
'  irn  vuidefnrtjtie.  He  adds  that 
mntttr  is  aho  obtained  niid 
tU2.Ujf  bnihaut  from  the  iiuligo  pin  tit. 

Tlie  iadtgo  pbinl  is  cultivated  in  rhiria  lo  a 
irftatexieni^  aa  well  as  ft  ipt'cie^  of  potvgonum 
ftom  1  t  of    wbich  a  colour  U  procured 

which  i^uaU  tlic    blue   obtxmt:d    from 

tadig^  ,  fro;^  the  bitds  and  young  leavta  of  a 
mmiito  ddiisate  plarvt,  apparciUW  of  the  Gobi- 
1M  gviiiis,  a  oniat  delicate  but  briiliant  gretn 
ii  obuinoii :  «  mo&L  tKqmaite  black  dye  h 
PRi^arcd  from  the  eup  of  the  nconu  aud  the 
faail   ifitl      mcit      briliL^iit    sr.'iilet    from    the 

:>se«,  the  parent  of  the  many  beautt- 

s    ofhallyhock,  a    notive  of  Cbinftf 

%  blue  coloring  matter  erju**!   to  iiuHgo. 

.»«.^j  of  an  excellent  quMity  has  been  obtained 

utile  &iat  fr^m  a  twining   ptant,    Gvinncma 

oa|rftt  oc  Aftoelepiaa  tingeiif . 

"*      *     aneae,  who  of  all  ihe  Malnynn  race, 

mIv  fiiii^le  (be  hightst  priigrcsa  in  all 

irts^  bftve  a  specific  term  for  dyf  ing 

—  **  madall  ;**  but  the    Mftlays    ex- 

y  by  tbe  word  for  dippinpr,  '*  Ckit- 

the  only   generic  ivords  which  either 

«tfilM«lpoi8e$ses  for  "colour/' are  tlie  iSnnscrir, 

and     the    Fortuguete,  tint  a.      Ttuir 

a/e  tunally  aombre,— little  varied*  but 

-    fnat.       Bluea   are  aivv«)a    produced 

-  jp  yieltlcd  for  the   moat  pnrt  by  ibe 

Jig  "torifl,  ns  in  olber  pnrts  of  Indw, 

kaliii  «,  occasionally^  from  the  Mars- 

ilmia  tiitc:   nt?,  A  plant  of  tlit*  naturtil  order  of 

tfca  Aaeiepiiiden?,  **  Knlaf  *  or  '*  vasnm/*  in  the 

FmjaK  i<  t^*6  pounded  dried  leaves  of  indigo 

^h\Mi    used    prinripally  as  a  hair  dye  after  the 

preriQMA    application  o(    **  henna*'  (Lnwdonia 

iactnri  J     The    powdered    leaf  of  Judi;;orera 

•■d     i«     Uftetl    HI    the    cure    of     hcpalilis. — 

/jfirep  PreHtthneit^   of    India.      Pofc- 

book  for    ike  Puttjttb,  vL  p,  46  L 

.i./^*i#     MSS*     Dkiiotiary*      SimimmVn 

wiercUt  DicfiQnary^  Roy  It's  lUmtraiiotis  of 

^malapffin  B<rtii9*j   Annah  /ndhn  Admi' 

^^Hrriiimi    JS70.    B^it^fiye^  Amcrkfj,  p.  136. 

'trt^^  jK  G3,   <5?irrV   Chhut 

i,  r.   p.   339.    Cat.  CaL 


order  FabaceBe,  about  150  ipceiea   are  known, 
many  of  which  grow  in  the  Kast  Indies.  '~ 

Arborea.  echioata  i  peatapliyJU. 

argentea  eUiptic^ti  polygonfttrx. 

a  till*  puucjiphylla  pulcbella* 

Aspnl'i^huide^.  fl&coiiLu  Unctorii, 

Atrf»iinrpiireii.  glandiilow.  triU 

LrouoQia,  hiranta.  trifotiAtu, 

o^rulm.  lini  folia,  '  unci  nut  a, 

cineroffofu-^.  mticronota.  j  lunflorn- 

ciUpeiRia.  paticidom.  i  vioinctTi. 

*t^u.u  I  pedUeUatB.  ^  viseos;*. 

There  are  alao  several  undetermined    specfei 
Ibe  **  dug  kenti*'  and  the    **  Kt:nli"  of  ka<^han 
the  **  doiin-dabun"    ot   Burmiih    the  Intttr 
trte  four  or  fivef*et  in  girth,  fcund  both  in  the 
Rftngoon  and  Tounghoo  (Halrict^^  tbougb  it  h 
scarce.     Its  while  colored  woo4l,  ji  ftd«]jt«d  ta« 
rvery  purpose  of   house  budding, — An  indit^c- 
nous  shrub,  a  species  of  imJign,  is  somtlimet, 
in  Tenasterim,  usetl  in  forming  a  blue  dyeonU^ 
n  wild  indigo  \s  (uutul  abundant  in  I  he   Sntlet' 
vfiUcy  between  Unmpnr    and    {>aniTn*m    at  ait!| 
elevation  of  7,000  bet,  in  rocky  hill^.  The  spe^^ 
cies   arc  indigeni-na  in  the  equinoctial  parU   of" 
Afli,    Africa,  and  America,  but  (here  is  somal 
ditlicully     in    ascertaining  nil     this   cultivated? 
species,  as  the  subject  is  usually  neglected  bolh^ 
by  naturalists    »nd    cultivj»tors.^jl/a^o;iV  Ttt-'f 
juistet'hn.  Wight's  /cones,  Etig.  C^c.  Clefjhnrn, 
Punjab     li^poit,     PoigL     Roxb,     IX      Imt 
Mf'Cltilnnti, 


IND1G0FI:RA    anil— is    said     by    De 

C;M»df>lle  to   grow  wrbl   in  America,  and  to  be 
enliii^atcd   in   boib    hitlies.  as  also  along   ths 
Ciaifibia  in  AtVicn.     The  nsime  Ain'b   tvhich  tuts 
jKisa^-d  into  I  he  Sp^aiisli,  hasevidmtly  the  snrae 
origin  n«   Ihfi  Ar*ibic   Neel,  or  Nil  ^'blne/*  tha 
^pani.jrds  imu\  Porlugucse,  who   had  found  tha^l 
wfiy  to  Iiiiiia  by    two  opposite  couraee,   must 
there  have  become  acquainted  »ith  Indigo,  audi 
ancpted  its  Indian  nnme  :  they  were  the  tirst  to* I 
muKiifactme  it  in  Amtiica^ — the  Portuguese  ia  " 
Brnzil,   and  the  ^pouinrtls  in    Mexico.      Drsjf 
Wi^ht   nntl   Arnotl    ^inle,  they  have  not  BuRi- 
titiht   mnteri(ds    to  determine    if    /.     Anil  be  I 
a  tlibtincl  aptcie?*     The  author    of  the  **  Floiqj 
de  Senegambie"  consider  them  distinct,  bs  da 
most    botanists.     According   to     Dr.  llonig- 
berger^     anil     is   cultivated     in     some   pre* 
vmcfs  of  the  Punjab,   bttt  more   for  dye,  than] 
for  medicine,   Ihe  lenf  (VishHSO  Dauie,  *Su«^.)1 
being  uted  by  the  naliveg  in  hepatitis  and  powi  J 
<Iered  indigo   has  be*  n  employed  iu   Germany  ] 
in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,   but  with  very] 
unccrtnirt  results.*— U'  Sh an f; fines s^J^  p,  292, 
ilonujhcrger,  p.  28fl.   See  Dyes, 


ll.'OI  i'-HA.  ^    ,^cnua  of  plants  some  of  I  of   India   and 
i  ^f  i'  ( c *i'*  t  :^L c tnic  vshe^  of  ILt naturui  I  bur^h    tnigh t 
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INDIGOFKRV  AROENTKA, 
I,  UGlorata.--if<)T6, 

A  apecita  .  usuaUy   stated    to    be 
of  I  of  India  and   the    authority  o( 

li  f  httnjh    tnitrlit     he    cilcd     fot     tUe 


»  naiiva 


INDIQOiJSRl  EKNJ£APHTLLA. 


Dn.  Vfi^Ui  tad  Aioott  tttie  ihti  ii  ii  ibe 
tpecies  cultivated  in  Kgypi  and  Barbary  for 
ibe  aake  of  iia  ludi^o,  auJ,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, also  in  Americd,  Ibe  Indi&ii  ftpeciet 
which  hai  been  confounded  wiih  ii  is  /.  pau^i 
folia  of  Delilb,  which  has  aUcrnat*^  leaflets, 
and  linear,  sli^blly  comprcsscrl,  torn  lose  le- 
gumes. /,  argeniea  is  shrubbf,  with  round 
brsuches,  which  appear  of  a  silky  wbileoeis 
from  appressed  pubescetice  ;  See  Dyes. 
INDIGOFEKA  A8PALATHIF0LIA,— 
*o*b,  SyQ«  of  Indigofera  aspalatboidcs. — 
FaM. 

INDIGOFERA       ASPALATHOIBES.-- 
Vahk 

IndigoUra  a^palatlufoUa.— A^i^ 

Aapolalbus  ludiciii.^XtfM* 

LespedegA  juacea.—  Wt^ll, 

SaaaU    flowered    aapAla- 1  Shmvtmf  vembu  ..  Taii« 

tboA Kifo.  I  U«ziUt.««.      .**  MAtKAU 

liva  aiuba.  .,.   SaNsc.  | 

A  ihrubby  low  f^rowiaj^  pfanl  of  the  petiin* 

■ula  of  India  employed  in  medioine.   'Ibe  sinall 

^ravea,  tlowers  and    lender    ihooti  beiii^   sup* 

to  possras    oot>lin|f    demulccfit    and    sl- 

erali?o  propcrtieit  are  prescrikied  in  dccoctiou 

leprous  and  cancerous  atft-etions.  This  pliini 

Rppeari   to  be    the    MntMrli   of    Ihe    Uortus 

MaUbaricua.     iihrede  triU   ns,    lb  si  from  the  | 

Tooi  of  ii  an   oil  is  «*ilractrd    Hhirh    is  of  usf  1 

in  crysipeliiB. — AinsU^i  Mai.  Med,  fa^e  l\^*\ 

IlNDlGOFEllA  CCEUULKA.-J?<»*. 
I.  ItnetoriSf         |    1^  bracbyetrpa,  D*  C> 
Kar-uill...  , Ticfc. 


This  plant  grows  in  the  Dm<Ui£ul  Hills  and 
Ibe  tUjabmuudry  Circars  and  Dx,  Box  burgh 
atates  that  it  comes  nenr  to  /.  ar*jisnim.  Lion* 
PeCandoUe  inquires  whether  ibis  Un  sufficiently 
distinct  frooi  /.  iiHCioria,  h  is  mi  creut  abmbby 
apecies,  growing  in  dry  barien  uucuUivated 
ground  to  the  height  of  3  f«et|  and  bi|;bcr  in 
good  garden  soil.  It  ftoMers  during  ibe  wet 
asui  cold  seasons.  The  leaves  are  piunatts  ; 
Br.  lioxbfurgb  states  tbnt  he  bad  often  extracted 
a  most  beautiful  U^bt  indiic>s  from  tlia  ledges 
of  tbia  plant  more  so  than  he  ever  could  from 
the  oommou  Indigo  plant,  or  even  from  Ntrium 
tifidofiumt  and  in  a  large  proportion.  The 
process  be  adopted  wns  siuiilur  to  tbat  practised 
wiih  ihe  leaves  of  Xtrium  iinciorium,  or  the 
scalding  process. — En^^  (Tyr. 

INDIGOFERA  C.BSPITOSA,  Wight, 
$ftL  of  Indigofera  atmaapbylla' — Linn, 

kINDIGOFI£RA  ENNEAPHYLLA.  B<^0. 
Indigofera  cmtpiiottu^Wi^kt. 
Hodjiaruzn  prostratam.~Z<tea« 

Chapu-nariagL.  ...  Tam.  |  Cbala  {laebchi Tat. 

Charragad&ii,..  ...  Tat.  | 

Qrowa  ai  IMndigul,  Sabtrunpore,    Prone, 
iHipiitf  Jibe  aipreaaed  |(tioe  ia  given  at  §&  tlte* 


m 


I5DiaOFiCJU  TlHCTOaiA. 

raiive  by  the  native  pbjsiciiUis  la  old  aypUilitiat 
diseases.— C)\a4ai^Afte«|r,  poj^  202.  Voi^i. 

INDIGOFKRA  GLANDULOSA.— M  iW 
Barugidam Tat. 

A  small  shrubby  sptciei,  a  native  of  moist  rich 
lamls  amongst  theCircar  mountfiius.  Kbwi^ri  and 
rifiuns  its  scsedt  duriu^r  the  wtt  and  ct^l  ■^, 

The  natives  of  the  bilJy    countries  in  il 

of  the  seeds  which  thej  bake  Into  brrati,  and 
use  as  an  article  of  diet,  wbtn  more  a|Erceabla 
food  is  stsjirct*.  Ciiirla  are  fon<l  of  the  plant.— » 
liaxhtrgit**  Flora  Udica,  vol.  UKp*  372. 

INUlGOFEkA  GLAUCA.    6ee  D>es. 

INOIGOFEEA  HETKRAN TH  A,  VafI, 

K»atl ,,..,.  ifwi*,  I  Kiii*  of  KngbsD. 

Kbeoti  ..  .^    Trana  Indus.      SbAgall  4>f  Cbenab. 

Kaihi  or  Kati       of  Bess.  I  Kstsn  of  Rtti 

fUthavrat  „  |  ftaslua 

Tbis,  tbo  commonest  of  the  Himatnyao 
sDfcies,  is  a  shrub  which  is  abundant  in  manj 
places  iii  the  hills  and  the  eastern  skirts  of  tb^ 
8uliman  U<inne  from  2.500  to  8,00  J  feet.  In 
Kfisbmir  and  elsewhere  the  twi^s  arts  largely 
ut«d  for  insking  basketSi  &c.f  and  in  aome  casea 
they  form  paii  of  the  twig-bridjirs.  In  Kan- 
gra  the  llowers  arts  used  as  a  pot-herb- — Vri* 
Stewart  and  Cleghorti.  See  Par  rot  ia. 

INDIGOFERA  INDICA.  Zaai,  Byiu  of 
Indigofera  tmcioria*-  /.ma. 

INDIGOFERA  LINIFOLIA,  Itefi.  V*ge- 
tatca  in  tbc  tuwer  mounlAins  of  the  Punjab. 
There  the  root  of  this  pUni  ia  said  to  be  ofMetnal 
and  to  he  used  in  febrile  eruptions.  U  ta  Dejii* 
aing*t  root  fur  ToHcee. — itonijf,  Or,  Sie^p^rt, 

IKDIGOFERA  PAUCIFLORA.— DtiLiua. 
Bromooti^fra  amtousylau  /J  Uuroiaani  X>.  C. 

Jbd .....HiKD. 

INDIGOFEKA  PSEODO-TINCTORIA- 
&tii  Dves 

INOtGUFEaASUMATaANA.e?irrf.  Syv. 
of  Indigofcri*  tincloria, — Li^tn^ 
INDIGOFERA  TiNCTORlA-/.iiiis. il.r, 
I.  lodioa.  —  Lass.       |  t.  Snflafttraoa,^^<aH. 


lifil,  AasAH.  Baito,  Dta. 
aiKi>,  Pjcna.  Htni;iu 
Tayuog,  .  •*.,..... BliiA  14. 
lt»i<asy,..  • liuan. 


BbaD-ius; 
Indij 

Tom 


Indigo  plaot^ 

Tom,  ......... 

Talum^ 


.  ^»o. 
.*  Jav. 
..Lanrrso. 


TArum,  „  .....  Halat. 

Anjcn.    „   ...,    MAf,fcAL. 
IVA«a.a,  Oaama^  I*  am.;  a  a, 
Nib,  ........ ^«.,..*.  BAMtk 

Ta^um,  .,^  ..  ...    TaO. 

Aviri,  Taii*  Tat, 

Nilsm, Tam, 

Kill, TtL* 


Tbis  apccies  of  Indigofcta  is  genarallj 
cultivated  in  India,  whence  it  baa  been  io- 
Iroduoed  botb  into  Africa  and  America.  U 
is  auflTrntieoset  erect,  branched  ;  lesvas  pinaaie  ; 
Legnmea  approximntc<l  towards  the  bate  of  lise 
racbia,  nearly  cjrtindrical,  sUKhtly  tornlose,  de^ 
ieied,    attd    noro  or  leas   etuftH    upwar Ji 


iUto 


M 


itufei  ituckttsed  ;  scedt  about  10,  cyliodriual, 

une&ied  :     *      ■  TbU  tpecied  is  some- 

iii  t^  -      icA^  called  Indigo  Pranc, 

ttcli    luiiigo.     U    ia    &aiJ   to    be  found 

ilot)£  the  saitJs  of  Senegal.     Ji  !«  grown 

iiionaUjf  by  Kerens    Atid  Burmese,  but  not 

it^ri&irely.  It  U  uot  ver}  comniouly  cullivatt^d 

tW  PuujA-b  aUbou^!i  iuJigo  from  the  Indus 

mU  lo    be  mtnlioned   b  Arriaua    rtriplus^ 

ftd  maoy  tmc  a  of  au  ciporl  of  it  by  llic  aam(» 

Vcf  to  Kuropc  aw  found   io  lie   historical  re- 

la  a«  early  as  the  middle  of  the  I7tb  ceiiiu- 

At  prtaent  Ibe  chief  tracts  for  its  cultiva- 

Im  are  in  the  Southern  Putijil^  near  iMuItan, 

lower  Hefif^ffl,  in  the  Northern  Circrtn. 

Sjboat  the  NoHh  Arcot  and  the  Cud- 

ft^AU  coIleciorAtcs  of   ihe  Feniusula  of   lnd>a 

-BMrff'f  Oardcni/ig,    Kn^,  Oyc.    l>r,  J.    L. 

Xkg  ^_  t'lorf  de  ScJifijamUt;,*  vol,  i, 

IXDIGOFBRA  TRITA.— Z.*«u.  Aox6. 

A  eommon   hcrbactious  plant,  with  trifullut*^ 

land  amikll  rtddieh  ^reeu  ffowera. 
IXDIVARA,  orNallaKalavu,   Tel.   Nyib- 
pfecp,  .uii  f.  ^JTiJiJ     **  ihe  blue  lotus/* 
I>"  S. — ^ The  great  divisiona 

A  1^1  >if^  ..iviiKu  1^1  iii,  aDil  South* Asia,  the 
cxiaipri»iA|it  all  the  river  basins  that  dia- 
iKetr  waters  itito  the  North  Sen,  and 
iW  N.  K-  Peninsula,-  the  InHijirka  b^ain 
r  count ries  beyond  it  to  the  E 
N  K  Asia ;  the  2nii  erabracinp 
I  lie  western  basins  thut  hn^^e 
i^pian,  Blnck  Sea  and  Medi- 
atid  ihe  eaalem  buftins  from  the  »ea 
to  the  Gutf  of  Leatun^  ;  the  3rd 
rmbmeLiiir  all  the  rem»ir»der  of  A%ia  from  th^t 
Gulf  to  tlic  Red  Bea,  the  counlrie*  to  the  W, 
of  tiM  liirlua  beiiisr  designated  S.  W.  Asia 
and  tlie  trrm,  8.  E.  Asia,  is  used  for  the 
CMBtrira  between  China  aud  India*  The 
tadetits  tended  the  last  of  these  India  beyohd 
Urn  Oangea.  Ley  den  included  it  atid  the  In- 
Am  Arcbipelaifo  under  the  name  of  the  Hindu- 
Alii^aa  countries  Malte  Brun  oalla  it  Chin- 
hitter,  Ihe  greatest  of  i^eogrHphers, 
\\\t  rJemtiin  nnme  llmler-Indies, 
ad  ^A   •  1  Itidin,  Trunsjfangetic  India, 

lira  K»ali^  bula  of  India,  &c.,  the  ainglo 

Uliraindta  aud  Traiisindia  have  bceit 
by  Mr.  Logan,  us  th*^y  admit  of  the 
itliviki  aiid  adject i?c  forms  of  Ultraindia  and 
Ultnindian  or  Transindian  The  Indian  ethnic 
iirfhieaoe  hat  been  considerable  to  the  S.  E.  ami 
ha  IlkMs  that  I  lie  whole  Indian  reji^ioQ  oonsiat- 
io^  of  tbe  continental  portion  bisectcil  by  the 
Bay  of  B«o|rat,  and  the  eastern  islands  as  far 
aa  Indian  infliiotioe  renched  directly,  may  thus 


INDO'KtruOl'feiAlf* 
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Ultraindia  or  Transindta,  and  Indonesia.     The 
earlier  and  wider  connectton  of  Ultraindia  with 
China  being  beat  indicated  by  cmbiacing  botk 
under  the  term  S.  E.  Asia,  ^-Zo^an  tit  7.  h 
Archljp, 

IS  DIKE.  BuRM.  Ehouy. 

1ND0.ATLANTIC.~A  desJKTifttioo  oft 
Caueasuin  race  of  mankind,  and    of   their  Ian- 
ffua^e,  usually  styled  IudQ-Europc*Hn.  See  India 
Iran ;  Lido-Enropeao. 

INU0*AU6TKALIAN.-A    name   applied 
by    Mr.  L  igan  to  the  semi-nc^ro  type  of  men 
occupying    the  souUiern  shores  of  Asia* 
India. 

INDO-BAC  FRl  AN,     See  India. 

INDO-CHINESE   races  occupy    the    low 
lands  near  the  iirHhmapiilr&  ;  but  the  term 
applied  strictly  to  the    people    occupying   th» 
countries  between  India  and  China. — Campbell^ 
^.  49.    See  Mbha  Rad^.i  wtn^* 

INDO-EUROPEAN. -Dr.      Prichard 
MDKCS  the  laiij^uaKes  of  the  old  world  into 

1.  The  Indo-European,  son.etiraea  termed 
Jh-Jo-Gcrmatiic,  and  by  lute  writers  the  Aripu 
or  lianian  lan^uagfs. 

2,  The   Turanian,    or    as   he  terras  them, 
U>£ro-Tttriarian  languages,  or  the  languages 
Hi^h'Asia  aud   other  regions. 

S.  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  or  thrf 
tuoiiosyllabtc  and  uninflecttrd  tangUftt;e8. 

4.  The  S^ro-Aiabian,  ofieii  termed  Semitic^* 
laitRtiages.  ^ 

The  three  first  of  these  dynasties  of    Inn- 
^uflges    are     confined    to     Europe    and  Asia/' 
the  fourth    is  common    to    Africa    and    thoi 
parts  of  Asia  which  are   nearer  to  Afnca.     Ho*' 
states  thai  the    Indo-European   languaf^es   ar^l 
the  natural  idioms  of  all  those  races  who  at  th_ 
lime  of  the  Great  Cyrus  became  and  have  evcf*] 
since  eontintied  to  be  the   dominant  nations 
the  w\>rhK     He  only  excepts  from  this  remarl 
tliosK  iubtances  in  which  certain   Syru^rabian 
or  Ugro-Tartarian  nations,    under  some  extra- 
ordiimry  impulse,  as  the  outbreak  of  the  maho*^  mmi 
medan  fanaticism,  assumed  or  recovered  a  pafUH| 
tial  sway  over  some  of  the  weaker  divisions  of^ 
the  Indo-European   race.    He   ootistdera  that 
the  Indo-European  languages  and  nationa  mar 
be  arranged  into  roany  different  groups 
might  be  distributed  in    the  order  of  their  afli 
uities,  but  he    regards  the   most  obvious  drvi 
sion  to  be  a    geographical  one,    and    he   styles 
his  first,  as  the  eastern   group.    This  by  many 
writers  haa  btren  tefmed  exclusively  the   Arian 
family.     It    includes   all   the    idioms   of   the 
ancient  Medes  and  Persians^  who  uamed  them* 
selves  Arii,  and  their  country  Eeriene,  or  Iran, 
and  likewise  the    Sanskrit  with    all  the  Prak- 
rits, properly  so  termed,  and  the  Pali  of  India. 
Amoni^  the  former  was  that  auci«tnt   Persian 


_     aucktnt 

ipretied  uodct  the  three  names  of  ludia*  ]  language  in  which  one   pnrti«ubi   id  ol  iW 
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IKDO'EimOPEAK, 


eaneiforra  iascriptions  was  written.  This  dia- 
lect wm  »o  near  the  Sanskrit  that  the  inicrip- 
lions  have  bfen  interpreted  through  the  medi- 
um of  that  language^  The  Zend  Uya  claim  to 
^a  ftili  higher  antiquity,  since  the  Zen<i  is  aaid 
H|v  ilurnouf,  Professor  Wilsofl  ftn«i  others,  who 
^■flve  studied  it  moBt  succefsfuU^y^  to  bt:  more 
^Mcarly  alltel  to  the  vrry  ancient  dinlect  of  the 
^Wedas,  which  preceded  the  classical  Siiuskrit, 
■than  it  is  to  this  l»st  more  cultivated  speech. 
^^ut  hovr  ibis  claim  is  to  be  reconcded  with 
the   eompnratively  recent    dale    of   all  extatit 

(compositions  in  the  Zeiitlish  l«n::un^e,  remains 
ko  be  explained.  That  the  hi^h  castes  or 
twice  born  cUsscs  of  the  Indian  rnc«)  were  of 
the  sattits  stock  as  the  ancient  Persians,  may 
l>e  considered  a*  a  fact  eit«blished  by  th«  atti- 
oily  of  their  lan^uajKes-  The  twrice  born  classes, 
SB  they  term    LhemseWes^    are    the   brnhmans^ 

I  the  chctiiyfis,  aiiu  the  vaiAa*,  or  the  threa 
tigher  of  tue  four  clubwjs  of  lundus,  Tiiey 
ilso  have  the  name  of  Ana,  which  means 
noble  or  digiuHed.  and  this  is  doubtkes  the 
lOiU^tn  uf  tha  epithet  which,  as  we  iearn  from  | 
Jierodotus,  ihc  sniuent  Medcs  ashamed.  The  ; 
Atlfiu  hiudus  must  have  crosseii  the  Indus  I 
tad  liavc  driven  the  aboriginal  Inilian?  across 
the  Viudhya  monutaius  and  the  Nerbudda  into 
tho  Dckfittn,  where  ibey  still  erist  and  spenk 
their  native  languages,  ihouich  mixed  more  or 
luss  with  the  Sanaknt  of  ibeir  Aiinn  c>*u|uer- 
ors,  for  we  know  [li>tr  the  Arian  hindus  emi- 
grated into  the  Dekhua  »nd  Ceylon  at  an  early 
l^ifiod.  Some  other  Asiatic  nations,  how- 
ever, of  inferior  note,  speak  dialects  more  re- 
Dotely  connected  with  the  same  group  of  the 
'Indo-Kuropeaii  imigu»Kes.  Among  tUcsse  nro 
the  Pnshlatifch  or  Aflfghaiis,  the  Armenians 
aud  the  Ossetes,  and  some  other  nJtiioMsof  the 
chain  of  Mouiit  Caucasus.  Dr.  Prichard  ol^* 
aervcs  that  the  princtp^d  branches  of  the  Indo- 
£luropcAu  stock  of  luuguages  are^ 

I.  The  Greek  lan^tuage  and  its  dialocis.  It 
IS  probable  that  the  Lydian  and  other  Inn- 
guagea  oi  leaser  Asia*  and  perhaps  also  the 
ThriM^iaii  and  Macedonian  were  uUered  to  the 
Hellenic  or  Pelasitic  Greek. 

3.  The  old  Kp«rotic  and  lllyridn,  The 
ItttgQige  issidi  weil  kiiowu*  It  i-i  the  Skippe- 
tarian  or  Albuninn  or  Arnaiit,  It  is  ti  uii- 
liiict  ludO'Kuropran  idiom. 
lb  3,  The  ohi  iiaiic  langu«i;ei,  comprehending 
^Rbe  Lntitt,  Umbrian,  Oscan,  Siculiuu  and  ex- 
cludiDg  the  Ratenic  or  Ktruscan* 

i.     Probably    the    Eirusoalh   wat  an  Iitdo- 
l£tiropeaii  diateet,    though    dinlmet    from   the 
Italic.     But  very   little    is   known  ubatit   the 
Ctruscan  InuKtiii;*- 

5.  The  old  I'rusaian,  including   ttie  LettiiU 
ind  Lithuaaiaii,  said  to  tetembio  the  Sanscrit 
Dorc  nearly  than  any  other  Uiu^u^ge. 
di   Tite  Oermsoh  fjtwih  of  laiig»iagci. 


on 
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7,  Slavonisnand  Sjuraatian  dialects  which 
comprehend  tho  languages  of  eastern  Europe, 
Russian,  Poliah,  Bohemian  and  the  diulects  in 
the  greater  part  of  Burope  subject  to  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

d.  C«  llic  :  The  Teutonic  and  Scandluavian 
tribes  of  th«  German  race,  were  known  to  Py- 
theaa  who  aarleil  on  the  llaltic  in  the  limes  of 
Aristotle  ^  auil  the  Brahman^  probably  spoke 
Sanskrit  nt  tho  conrt  gf  P»ilibothr«,  when  thry 
were  visited  by  Mej^asthencs  in  the  age  of  th« 
first  Scltucus.  All  ancient  ffcnwany,  Scandi" 
Hiivia,  Sarmatia,  G^tul«  and  Hritniit,  Itxly 
Cfreecc,  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  lndii»,  wtra 
then  itdtabited  by  nations  separ^de  and  inde- 
pendent of  cjich  olh*»r,  *prn king  different  Un* 
gua^es,  but  laitgM  .;ou9  and   palpably 

derived  from  the  s  i  jkihL 

Dr,  Piicbard  prefers  the  lerm  U^ro-Tar- 
tnrian  la  that  used  by  other  writer?,  lie  groups 
this  class  of  languages  into 

J.  The  Ugriau  tribes  dwelHng  m  northern 
Europi!  eaatwards  to    the  North  Cnpc  of  Asia. 

2.  His  SEt'oSD  group  of  nations  belun^ing 
to  the  same  gre4t  family,  includes  the  vnnoua 
hordes  who  hitve  been  known  under  the  names 
of  Titrta*-,  Turkt  Mongol,  Mandshurianj 
%iid  Tuogusiiui*  Ail  these  *  nations  appear, 
from  th(t  result  of  bite  reicarches,  lo  be  allied 
in  dcscp.nt,  though  loo*;  supposed  to  be  quite 
separate,  in  the  vast  nrdUernesa  extending 
from  the  ehuiuof  Altai  to  th^it  of  thfi  Himalayn 
are  ihe  pitsturc^liuda,  where,  durini<  inline- 
morial  agej,  the  nomadic  tribes  of  High  As 
fid  their  (locks  and  multiplied  into  those  hordes 
which  from  lime  to  lime  descended  in  immen  , 
swarms  out  lie  feitilc  regions  uf  Asia  and  of 
Europe.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  thete  invs- 
sions  of  the  civih^ed  world  was  I  hut  of  the 
Uiontc*nu,  expelled  fiom  the  borders  of  (^hiua 
by  thi*.  powerful  dynasty  of  tho  Hun*  Thes« 
were  the  people  whu,  after  their  inrond  on  tUe 
Gothic  cmpiri'  of  Ifcrmanricb,  ioiide  thiir  way, 
under  EUti  or  Attih%  into  the  heart  of  Franoe, 
lU»rdi's  from  Hie  same  regiuut  under  Togrul 
He|«,  and  6fljnk»  and  .Mi*hmud  of  Ghizni,  and 
Chen^i»«  Aiui  I  imur  ind  OUuniin,  ovcrwhelmeti 
the  kaliphat  and  the  cmpiirs  of  Cliina,  of 
By Mutium,  and  of  Hindustan,  and  lineal  det- 
cettduiUi  of  the  shepherds  of  High  Alia  ttill 
sit  on  the  throne  of  C>rns,  and  on  that  of  tho 
Great  Goit  sun  tine.  As  u  branch  of  the  Ugro- 
Tartarian,  he  sueaki  of  some  of  the  insular 
nations  to  the  easiw»rii,  of  Asi*i  and  near  the 
m>a»t  ol  the  Pacific  Ov*eiin.  Ihn  uUovn  of  the 
tshin<is  comprised  in  the  • 
as  well    AS  tlint   of   tho  ill  < 

Archtpchi^o,   bears    sothc    d)j(iis  ot   iithntiy  ii 
tho*e  of  the  l/gro- 1  urliirniu    niiltous,    and_ 
adds  that    J^lr.  Niirris,  who   has  studu 
Jitpanese,  unii  whose  viry  «:itenaive  knowl 
of  languages  renders  him  a   great  authority  i 
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ique^iionfl,  liad  assured  him  Hiiltl»e  pnoci- 
I  of  rocalie    hMmotiy  aud    other  phenomenal 
l'«4ilj^r  Un^uageft  prevail  iu  tiie  iJiuoi  of 
\ha  iip«iiese  and  Liukiu  ishinda. 

Ai  a  |en>up  of  his  U«;ro-Tart}iriAn,  he 
iJiM^l  lite  itbori^iniil  inhabiUitits  of  India, 
vbo  were  itxpHif^d  from  Iliad usUn  by  the 
bcmliiiitit*  and  the  Ariait  people  who  accompa- 
nied iheta  Mfossthe  Itidu&^Aiid  rctir^d^aft  it  id 
Mf>f)i»e()  <MI  appurently  insuitici«:nt  proof,  into 
i^  Uekbau.  ^hey  still  occupy  the  ^rt^ater  pnrt 
of  llM  pei;iti&uU,  Aud  a  poitiou,  at  least,  of  tbe 
of  Ccylou.  Tht^ii  idioms — the  Tamil,  I  lie 
him)  the  KHriintakii  of  the  Mysore, — 
aft  tivter  di^lccU  of  oue  i^peedt,  und  he  cou* 
I  it  Ukely  {\mi  vht  hu^ua^ei  of  lh«  moun- 
oi  India,  the  Bhil,  iht:  Goud.  tlie 
ind  olherd,  bvlong  to  tht;  Batne  itock. 
ehmrd  hM^  lliat  profrs§gr  Un^k  hnd 
iiimd  that  these  i>a(  ioi>«  are  aUo  of  tlie 
Uock,  Thrir  Uu^UHgea  Ituvu  tome  of 
» pec»iliantie«  v(  structure  which  have  heeti 
^oiaied  ant.     He  alao  oba^rves  tli*a  there  are  j  latis^ua^es,  or    those  spoken   by  the  black    and 
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Hit  FOLUTii   family,  Ihe  Syro- Arabian  lan- 

gutv^cs,  he  says,  appenr  to  hove  been  spoken 
from  the  very  curliest  times  by  the  vnrtoua 
tiaiiuus  wh('  inhabited  tluit  part  of  Asia  lyiug 
to  the  westward  of  the  Tigris* 

Iu  briefly  reitiarkiiij£  on  the  progress  of  elh« 
noloi^y  in  Oct^uiica  and  America,  he  meutions 
Lh«i  besidi^s  much  oibtr  valuable  information^ 
the  ^reat  work  of  Enron  William  von  Hum* 
boldt,  on  the  Kavi  speech*  has  a  Horded  the 
imporlnnt  result  that  ihc  restoablana'S  known 
to  f^ist  beuveen  the  nations  of  the  ialands  ia 
I  he  Pacific  Oct-an  termesl  l^olyne&i«n,  and  the 
tribfg  of  the  India  it  Archipelago^  Malacca  and 
Mnda^HScur,  tire  ikot,  as  some  persons  havo 
thought,  ihii  ifliect  of  e/isnal  intercourse^  but 
nre  esaentinl  attinities,  deeply  rooted  tn  the  coii- 
btruction  of  tliese  languages*  For  the  proofs 
of  thia  ass(^rtion^  and  (j(  the  ultimate  fact  in 
ethnolo^jy  which  results  upon  it,  viz,  that  ih© 
racts  of  people  are  themselvt-a  of  one  origin,  h» 
refers  to  M.  de  Hum  bold  l*s  work.     1  he  Piipua 


ctifious  analo>{ie6  between  ihe  Titmultun 
aodoi^  rliaWrti  of  tht*  Utkhan  and  the  bin* 
gMgeiuf  A  vvith  which  uchavi*  obtain- 

^i  lee    through    the  hibuars  of 

ciil  »iid  severid    other    uiissionnries, 
ibc  ablcie^i-archfs  of  UnptMin  (iray. 
Df*  rnckiird*fl  THt ND   family   of  lan^^iagea 
Wiangiog    Ui    Ihu    t*rt'ut    eoniinenit    are    Uie  | 
Ofcintiff  tmd   Iitdo-Chiiie»«  id  to  ma.     They  ar^ 
HtMilQd  bf  iV  reaembbneeof  llifirstruLiure, 
Ciitllitiiig  *>(  loouosyilabic  words  and  not   by  | 
•njr  oOOiiisrable  number  of   common  vocables.  > 
dtlitrlattgita}^  have  luouosyllabtc  root£,H3  the  I 
Saniakfil,  btai  the  word^^  of  the  Saubkiit  brcome  | 
yd|^iyha^**<^    in    cotiMiuetion  ;    not     so    Ihc  i 
«  bft':^  *  »tc  incapable  of  inHeclion,  and 

1*9  a  u  tit'  ufc  (*f  particlea  as  a  supplr*  I 

to  t  — the  portion  of  words  aiid 

b  k;  principul  itiians  of   deter- 

tinrir  relation  tu  each  otbcr  and  the 
g  intruded  to  be  convesed.  Baron 
V011  Humboldt  lias  observeil,  that  con- 
in  these  lau^ua^es  therelot^  requires 
In  greairr  iiiidketual  cfturt  than  is  neeesaary  tu 
H»»pfc)imd  tite  meaning  of  s«'ntt$nces  spoken 
la  ike  tullacttfd  Itinguagt-a.  H«  remiirk^  thai 
all  tba  Datioua  who  iptn^k  these  htn^uagea  bear 
a  coft«idenible  re5t!mblance  to  caeli  utiier  in 
*r  '        tmractcT  and  di&poiitton,  and  still 

V  in  their  physical  charaeki's^  in 
Wtrevcr,  bomt*  vjtnctira  are  observable. 
fly  marked  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  mo- 
Olftlabio  tjngua*£(S  uudoubieoly  i».  they  are 
imH  aa  nelaaa  so  com^^leiely  insulatt^d  as  many 
penooM  imigiie.  The  Uhotia  or  libetan 
i^n^gi^g^  ly^i^i.tt^^  to  this  family,  but  it  is  in 
SQttie  fi»(i  roiudiute  betwec'ri  the  mono- 

sflkbie  ian^un^c^  i«k  general   and  the  MoDgo- 
uiii  wliicik  it  ooc  of  Ibe  'XartDmn  group*  - 
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woolly 'haired  nations,  are  for  the  most  part  aa 
yel  unexplored*  One  observution  to  be  made 
tesjKctinf;  them  is,  that  the  dialects  of  the  Pa- 
finnn  races  ofii  n  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
Pilyni^feiML  Whether  this  arii^es  from  the 
ndoplioii  by  Ihe  I'apuas  of  the  Poi^ncsian  voca* 
[lulitry  has  not  beea  deteraiined,  tbon^h  most 
persons  incline  to  this  list  opinion.  It  is  how- 
ever  now  well  known  that  sume  black  u&uona 
liHve  Polynesian  dialcrts.  The  idiom  of  »ho 
F»ji>*n  island trsj  for  example,  is  properly  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Polynesian  language. 

Ohevidii  r   Biiusien'B  names  ditfer  from  thoad 
of  Dr.  PrichKrti.    He  classes  on«  group  na  iha 
tireat    Asialic   European    stock    of   lan^uauei,  ' 
winch  he  bubdivitles  into  eight  families,  v  z,  \* 
Celts,  2,   t  hrarian  or  illyrian,  3.   ArnjtMnan,  4. 
Asiatic — Irnnian  ;  5.    Hellenico- Italic.  G.    6li«i 
votdc,  7.    LilhuHidan  tribes  and  8.    1dutr>nie. 
His  iounh  (5r    Asiatic   Irauiun,  or   th«   In^nian 
su'ck  as    represented  in    A^ia,  he  again  bubdi- 
I  vides  into  : — 

I  U  The  nations  of  Iran  proper  or  tli«  AnatiT 
]  stock,  the  lan^'n/«gea  of  Media  and  jVrsia.  It 
includes  the  Ze»id  of  the  cuneiform  iuhcrip* 
lions  and  the  Zend  Avesta.  Tho  younger 
Pehlevi  of  the  ^aseauiaas  and  the  Pazend  the 
mother  of  the  present  or  modern  Persian  longue* 
The  Pushtu  or  language  of  the  Afghans  be- 
longs to  the  same  brnnch. 

2  The  second  sub-division  embraces  the  Ira- 
nian hinguages  of  India,  represcutcd  by  the 
Sansciit  and  its  daughters. 

His  Semitic  slock  of  languages  he  constructs 
from  tlie  following  uaiions  who  form    another 
compact  mats,  «nd    represent   one  phyaioJogi- 
cally  and  historically  connected  family. 
'iiic  Nrbrcws,  with  the  other  tribes  oi  Ca\\?i«ka 
/  or  rjl€9ime,  iiicluwvc  o(  lUg  VUanVicktvft,  yjV^ 
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|(|  ili«ir  liingiiiL^,  thrmi^h  their    cotonisia* 

ai  that  of  the  Certh.iqiniafis* 

The    Aranunc    tribes>    or    the   hUtoriCfil 

fintioiis   oi  Aram,    Syria,  Mesopotamia     ami 

Babylonia,    speaking    Syrian     in     the    if  eat, 

•lid  llie  so-calteJ  Chaldaio  in  theeatt. 

Finally,  the  ArahUns^  whoee  lang^uas^  is 
cDiine«ted  (through  the  iltmyarilic)  vrith  the 
j&lMiopie,  the  ancient  (no<v  the  SAcreii}  Inn* 
fiuihce  of  Abyaeinia.  He  caVU  this  rec  ♦»  I 
family,  by  llie  name  now  i^eneraUy  adopted 
amoii)^  Qerman  Hebrew  •oliohir«»  the  Semi- 
tJo.-^Chevuher  Bunneri  further  remarkt,  as  tho 
firgt  l«ftBon  which  th^  knowledge  of  the  B}(yp- 
tun  lang^un^e  teaches^  that  all  the  nations 
which  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  our  days 
ha*e  hem  the  leaden  of  civilttiition  in  Asia, 
Kufope  and  Afnoa«  tniat  Ita^e  ha<l  otte  be^in* 
Ipin^*  He  adds  th«t  the  reaearche?  of  our 
filavs  hav#  very  oonsiderably  enlars^ed  the 
ifpfiere  of  such  fanirna^ea  of  hi$toric«>l  nitiottti 
M  ar«  ttnited  by  the  tiei  of  pritniiive  nrHitity. 
Thoie  rtttearehei  Unve  made  it  more  than  pro* 

I  liable  that  ihc  Tartars,  Mnndsha  nnd  fiinuu^ 
iiaiia  beloii«r  to  one  i^rcat  st^ok  *  that  the 
TitrkoTiiiins,  as  well  as  the  Tshmir^^  Fitis^ 
Laplanders  and  Magyars  iHuns^Jitian?)  present 
'  another  atoek  closely  united,  «nd  th:it  botli 
these  fnmtlieB  are  oriiiri;iUy  etnnccted  wiiK 
cac*i    oih«r       rhese    tmiions,    wiio    probably 

■  mJiy  be  rediicol  to  two  tiifnilifs,  one  centreing; 
In  the  Altai  and  the  pasture  land  towards  the 
llimalaya,  and  the  other  having  its  crntre 
in  the  Ural  raountains,  have  aeteil  in  tha 
history  of  civilisation  a  most  powerful  epiiode 
by  Gonqiiest  and  destru(;tiofK      Thfy   appeared 

I  ill  the  6fih  fentury  as  the  Huus,  a  ae 'Urf^e  to 
liomnns  and  fionoan  ;  they  produced  Chenj^i/* 
: 
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eonnexioa, — He  remarks  thai  eolonlea  may 
cither  preaeryc  the  ancient  form,  or  beconM 
the  occasion  of  a  great  chanite.  Thns  the 
anciettt  Unsruaite  of  Tibet,  which  is  in  the 
Chinese  traditions  the  laud  of  their  earlieat 
recoUeclions,  may  have  been  preserved  by  the 
colon i9t«,  who  formed  the  Chinese  empire, 
white  Tibet  went  further  in  its  development. 
In  n  similar  position  we  find  another  iDeni<> 
ber  of  that  family  in  western  Earope.  It 
there  preceded  the  CettSi  in  the  Iberians  And 
OaniHbrians^  whose  language  is  preserved  in 
the  Basque  (Hiscayans)*  Those  irihes  were 
once  prevalent  in  France  arnl  Spwin,  probably 
ulso  in  Italy.  Their  language  hes  the  same 
structure  and  certniidy  some  signs  or  ve«tige« 
of  a  niHteriRl  eof>  vers  ion  in  roots,  with  the 
Altai -Ur^ I  idioms.  H^  concludes  by  remark* 
ing  that  his  liistorlcal  lorniula  respecting  this 
formation  will  therefore  iw  tt^  follows  :-<^all 
the  nations^  who  in  the  history  of  Asia  ami 
Europe  ocotipy  the  second  Miik  as  to  the  ciriU 
i^itK  nowcr  they  huve  kith^rto  disfdayed,  are 
probably  us  much  of  one  Asiatic  origin  at 
tlie  Iranian  nations  are.  They  centre  on  tho 
northern  borders  of  the  Himlnye,  nnd  every- 
where in  oi'ntral  Afia  are  the  ho*^ttle,  snvage 
neighbours  of  the  jigricultural  Iranian  per** 
pic  wtiom  they  have  disturbed  and  di$pot« 
S('8se<l  in  different  »ges  of  history,  hnvinv;  pro* 
ba*dy  themselves  been  primitivt^ly  driven  by 
them,  a«  nomades  by  agriculturists,  from 
more  genisl  common  home* — He  indiraiet, 
summarily  the  relation  of  thts  great  fa 
raily  with  the  three  grent  families,  into 
which  the  leading  nations  of  eivilijtstion*  as 
children  of  one  stock,  nppear  to  be  fitvi  Int 
The  names  of  OhamtShem  nnd  J^pliet  (the  Iftst 


»* 


JChan^  Timnrtaitg    and    Miihomed  U.  :  they  I  equivalent  with    Indo>Oer»tiatiic)  represent   to 
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,4estroyed  the  Persittu    empire,    tubihied  Hi*^- 

.istnn,  nnd  they    stdl  sit    upon  the  throne  of 

Bvie:intium  iind    upon    that  of  Ohinii^     They 

,aeem  destined  to  partake  only  by   conquest  iii 

4 he  higher  civiliitation  of  the  surrounrlin^ 
nations,  older  or  younger  ones,  the  Cbineao 
pfescntintc  the  one  extreme,  the  Iranians  tho 
^thf-r.     Little  disposed  to  learu  from  them  nt 

^eighboura  or  subjects,  they  become  more  or 
leia  civdiised  by  being  their  masters.  They 
nnot  resist  the  inward  force  of  the  civil i- 
tat  ion  of  tht^ir  subjects^  although  they  rep«t| 
it,  aaaji  otiiward  power.  Thrse  trilies 
alio  as  the  once  subdued  substrntum  of  [raniao 
<^  >n.  So  io  the  north  of  Eurofc,  where 

t  iC  Tfi^  preceded   t'ws   Scandinavians. 

But  the  same  ^reat  family  appears  also  in 
Aaia  as  the  suUlu^i  or  primary  element.  It 
a*fms  probable^  that  the  ahori){inaJ  languages 
of  lodi^i  which  attained  thrir  full  develop- 
ment in  Ihie  D^kban  diaJecta,  bebiig  to  this 
atock^  not  on\y  Ib^f  a  general  analogy  of  atrnc 


US  scicntificjilly  three  *leps  of  dcvclopmi^nt  of 
the  same  slock.  He  n?ks  with  which  of 
these  tending  nations  is  that  great  AJt«i-Uni) 
family  ori«;inally  connected,  and  to  which  of 
these  three  great  divisions,  C'hamism,  Semi* 
tism  Viw\  iapbetism  do  these  secondary  famf* 
lies  more  particularly  approach*  He  cousidera 
there  is  no  doubt  of  such  a  connexion  but  add« 
that  at  the  same  lime  we  find  ihe^e  language*^ 
although  very  inferior  to  those  Indo-Germanie 
tongu«s,  more  nearly  allied  to  them  than  to 
Chamism  and  Semitiam.  They  represent  lik« 
appear  |  Cham  and  Shem,  a  lower  degree  of  develop* 
ment,  if  compared  with  the  Iranian  laaguagca^ 
but  a  degree  of  their  own,  atari iv>g  ns  it  were 
from  the  opposite  pole*  The  tongues  of  High 
Asia*  form  with  these  moat  perftct  languagea, 
a  decidcil  opposition  to  tlic  Chaniitic  and  Seal* 
tio  branches.  They  are  more  advanced  than 
these  and  therefore  later,  but  so  to  say,  advftnc* 
bii  in  a  wrong  or  Icsa  imperfect  way.  Hq 
therefore  propoara  to  <mII  this  whole  family  the 
""  *     or   ijuio- 


/<^^  ifni  Mh0  by  MO  original  find  Ifscittblo  t  TartfiiaD,  and  the  [ndo-Germanie 


i 


INDO-KUROPEA^'. 


^Bmmp^n  Ihc  Irtftitn,  following  the  antUlie^es 
of  itma  mmd  Turin  eiubiiftbeti  by  Hceren  ami 
Ctrl  Killer.  And,  mdced^  the  more  we  go 
tiack  to  Xht  tDOit  ancieul  liUlorical  trnditioiis 
ol%ki  J^phnle  Unnly,  particulur!y  in  lad  in 
iM  Pcnia^  iW  movm  vre  a^e  how  the  two  branch- 
^g^  (^  Iraouaa  and  I  be  TurAiuNn,  though  nl- 
^Hrafft  in  oppQshion  to  encb  other  are  to  he 
^^nBniMkred  but  as  diverging  lines  from  the 
^fpom^n  eeotn%  (See  Lassen.  ludtsclie  Alter- 
liwt-  K   7:iS.>  In  a  uote,  he  adds  that 

UactL  .1  ulkr,  Ibe  editor  of  the  llig  Veda, 

ftf«  Inn  ittm  laUowing  duta  for  this  aasertLoi)  i 
**  U  llie  hyoiiu  of   the  Hig  Veda  we  And  atill 
tlceia&rw«  irsoes,  th^t  the  five  principal  tribea, 
t^  TiJii^    Turrasa,    Druhyu,     Auu,    and  Pu- 
ra,  muTB    closely   connected  by   the  tics  of  na- 
tioftaiiiy,  and  had  their  gods  in  common.     In 
tka  aneeeedtng  n<^e,   that  of  the  epic  poetry  of 
tie  IfAhabbarata.  these  tire   nations  are  repre- 
ftoled  aa  the  aoiia  of  Yajati  one  of  the  old  fa- 
ticci  of  mankiiid.      Yayafci   curstrs   four  of  his 
saaf*  aad  the  curie  of  f  urvaaa  is,  to  Uvt  with- 
nsilmn  mod    attached  to  beastly  vices  in  the 
had  of  btarbaimnB   in    the   North.     In    thiB 
laae  of  Tur^raa^*^  as  vrell  as  afterwards  in  the 
aiBa  gtfen  to  the    Iudo-8cvtiiidn  kings  in  the 
IttMBry  of  Kashmir,    Turushka,   we   find  the 
mot  aa  in    the  Zend  Tnra,  the  name  of 
aatiova   In    the    north.      But   tura   itself 
k«    from   tvar,  to   run,  to  fly,  und 
name   of  tltese  tribes  g^ives  the 
teristic  of  these  nomadic  equestrian 
Ifibea,  which  afterwardt  is  ascribed  to  them  by 
iHiMt,  and  whtcU  luakea   tbem  alw'ays  appear 
liidia,    sa  weJi   us  on  the  Sa^saaian  in  scrip- 


indo-europkak; 

lions  of  Persin,  as  the  An^iran,  or  uon-Arittn 
people  ;  thnt  is,  as  the  eurmiea  of  the  agricul- 
turrit  ftnd  civilising  nations/' 

And  further  on,  he  eipresses  his  belief 
that  Wilheira  von  Humboldt  has  establish* 
I'd  the  connexion  between  the  Polynesian 
langUNgrs  and  the  Malay  or  the  binguaj^e  oti 
MHlticca,  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  thnt  this  Ma*^ 
lay  liiniiUMge  itself  bear*  the  character  of  the 
non-Iraniun  branch  of  the  Japhetic  family. 
Whether  I  he  Papua  languages^  spoken  in  A  us-  ; 
trnlia  and  New  Guinea  and  by  the  aboriginei. 
of  Borneo,  of  the  PeninsuU  of  Malocca  and  of 
dome  small  Polyneaian  ialunds,  be  a  primitlvo 
type  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Malay  which  af- 
terwards in  many  p«rla  supeiacded  it,-— is  a 
point  which  must  remain  uncertain  until  we  re* 
ceivefroni  the  hnnda  of  the  missionaries  aPnpua 
grammar.  We  thus  see  that  Asia  (with  the 
exception  of  China  and  Tibet),  the  whole  of 
Kurope  and  probably  of  America  and  the  Poly-* 
nesinn  islands  (at  least  m  their  secondary  stock) 
belong  to  one  great  original  family,  divided  in- 
to the  Iranian  and  Tnraniun  branches.  Bunaen 
culls  this  definitively  the  Japhetic  race,  la 
many  pnrts  we  know  that  the  Turanian  race 
has  precttded  the  Iranian  :  its  language  certain- 
ly represents  an  anterior  step  or  preoedmg 
degree  of  development*  In  some  parts  we  find 
that  the  Turanian  race  succeeded  to  a  still 
older  native  element.  By  the  method  of  exami* 
urns'  languages  through  their  grammatic  forms 
rather  than  by  separate  words  Frederick  Scble- 
gel  showed  the  intimate  historical  connexion 
between  the  Sanscrit,  the  Persian,  the  Greek, 
the  itoman,  and  the  Germanic  languages. 


OroD,  tie  pliOolo^Ut*  «)iBcovered  aa  the  law  of  transposition  of  sounds  in  the  Sanscrit^  GreeV« 
'     Homan  tfoil  Gothic  words,  that   the   tetters  P.  B.  P.  are  iixterchaagefible  ;  also  T.  D.  and 
EafioK.  a.  and  X  or  H, 

gf^       -  GaesK*  Latin.  Gothic,  Gbbhan. 


IfooO 

(fire) 

(MO 

(fAthcr') 

(over) 

(caw) 

(tt3  brenk) 
(to  e»j  »y) 
(brother^ 
lio   bear) 
fbrow) 

(othcr> 


TTOVf 
UWWft 


rv 


pes,  pedis 

folus 

fjLimque 

finif 

pleDiis 

fulls 

pciter 

fadreia 

super 

ufar 

vacca 

cannnlds 

bullos 

fr^ngerc 

brikan 

frui-fruclua 

brukon 

f  rater 

brother 

fero 

bnira 

caput 

haubith 

til 

Ihu 

is-tutn 

ihaiva 

tres 

threis 

aher 

atiihar 

▼uos 
vinf 

vol 
Vfltar 

ubar 

fersa 

hanf 

fob 

prechfln 

pruchon 

pruodar 

piru 

praua 

houpit 

du 

den 

dri 


/r 


■^ 

IXDO-EtJBOPEAir, 

1 

lITDO-aETIC. 

^^If 

Old  Uior 

Bakscilit, 

Grbkk. 

Latik. 

Gothic. 

Qkiuak. 

X>jintaiD, 

(looth,  BCC) 

**oioyrm 

dcriteiii 

thuntU'^ 

zcittd 

H  Draup 

(two) 

im 

t)ou 

ivfti 

zntnt 

^H  Ditxina« 

(hkU) 

€€lta 

d«'3ttfa 

tftihivo 

BtMmmu 

"  Vi\n, 

(if**ter) 

uiit^p 

vnda 

vato 

waiar 

Dubilri, 

tdwttUter) 

Owyam^ 

d^iiitar 

toliiar 

Drir, 

(door) 

enfia 

foref 

daur 

tor 

MidK 

(»W<*H> 

^•^ 

meto 

Srsnam, 

(dog) 

wiftav 

funis 

bntitlia 

blind 

Hfid, 

(heart) 

mapiim 

cor  (di») 

bairio 

boiza 

Akschn, 

(i^)e) 

••o*oi 

ociilus 

iujco 

OUJ^A 

^  Ashrut 

(te.r) 

^ocpu 

iflcrym« 

taur 

cabnr 

■  }y«ho. 

(cailU) 
\  (GffiiiBn 

pecus 

fmltu 

ifihtt 

^P   Sviiibttra, 

1  Schwagf  r) 

'UtntpoB 

•oc«r 

ifiibra 

iiiehur 

BaiBts 

(ten) 

!<«« 

decern 

hiibim 

E*han 

Jna^ 

(to  know) 

rvi.^ 

gno«co 

ki^ti 

chan 

Jati, 

(kill) 

y«vt»f 

gfuua 

kaui 

ehoni 

Janu, 

(knee) 

yoi^u 

genu 

knio 

chititt 

^«iiat. 

(much) 

^|af 

Djat^nui 

miklt 

mibtl 

H  Baitsa, 

(«oo«e) 

X«K 

i»tJ8fr 

gnnt 

knllS 

■  H^as. 

O'cataulny) 

3tto 

iMfi 

giitrn 

kfttiiT 

f        hik 

(10  Uck) 

X^iX^ 

Uago 

iwigo 

kkoa 

The  Uthuanian  fjlloifa   gfncrally  the   ibree   old  la^gnagrfs,   Sanskrit,  Greek   and  Latin, 
only  substituting,  from    its    Uffickucy   in    aipiralca,   uiiu&piroled    for    aapirfttcd    letters,   fof 

instaacc  ;— 


SjkKSClTT. 


LlTHI7AKU»r. 


B«Um 

(wBggon) 

K* 

(who) 

IMami 

(I  five) 

rati 

(inaster) 

pAuolian 

Cfl«) 

lr«>M    ■ 

(tLn-e) 

ntoi 

ka 

oumi 

pati 

penkt 


(wbcd) 
(wbo  ?) 

.*. J>.    4** 

(bubbaud) 


Laibmiz  ard  Lacepede  divide  the  buroaii 
race  into  EiiTopeaii»»  Laplamltrs,  Mongols  aitd 
I^f  greet ,  Lin  I  ecus  iiilo  ulnle,  red  ytllow  and 
black  : — Kaut  into  mbite^  roppcf-coloiiftd, 
black  and  ciUve-c<  Irurtd  rac*s  ;  Blunieiibacb 
into  Caucasia II »,  -^thirpinrs,  ^Icngcls  Aiotfri- 
cant;  and  Mulovft  i  BufTon  into  Korlhern  (viu. 
LnpUndiT*)  TnTturiaoi  South  A*ii»iic»  bloek, 
Durrjican^  and  Anirricwn  mreg  ;  Vnchard  into 
IrKiiiafii  (alto  Irdo-Atlnntica  or  Cauciaiana) 
Tiiii<mpns  (Mc^ngoliani)  Anuiicfnc,  Hotten* 
toll  Btit  EuvbrntTP,  Negrof»,  Fiphas  (or  wf ol- 
Itnitrd  ttibea  of  Pflinteift)  atitt  AlfoHi^u*  (or 
A*titridifin«)t  and  Pickering  diviftrJt  tiim  into 
ifhnra^  liJorg  liytft,  3^1*4kv»4  Iiwlian8i  Nfgif)e»^ 
/Kll*topi%ika,  Abu^tiMHOn,  Pnpnna,  Nruxitf^a. 
AMMmiona  aiui  liotiiittola*  Mni*y  rw  thtMr 
ciaatificitlioira  are  tinned  (rrm  exteri  a^  Mid  tor 
tilt  fnoftt  pait  iine»'et»atU«  ini  ik»  of  ^'ii^iinrtion* 
ai  roh  ijt  of  the  »kin^  cclour  mni  form  of  Wt 
hsir,  iff  nitb  rc/tretice  to  tbtir  prt^lable  ori^m* 


al  pcograpldenl  position.  But  the  imperfeet* 
ne»s  of  such  a  dn^sification  Will  be  evideikl 
when  it  is  remembeied  that  a  negro,  rven 
thougL  ibe  eciour  of  bis  akin  arid  hia  ir<x»Ujr 
hnu  were  to  be  ebAnged,  would  not  bceome  ft 
^uropenUp  no  Indian  or  a  Malay  ;  snd  a  child 
of  Europewn  parents  benotleri  and  born  on  on« 
rf  the  ishs  of  the  Ma  lit  van  Arihipelu^a  or  tQ 
^thiop'n  will  not  be  a  Malsy  or  jin  Kthiopiaii, 
but  im  Eurrpt'hii,  by  »«ce,  obbc-Uiib  the  colour  ^f 
ila  skill  niitlt  possibly  uppr^aeh,  b\  cliinatii:«l 
or  local  influrnres  to  thjil  of  the  in<ii«eiioua  ra«^ 
—  C.  C\  Bumen,  Itep  Brit  Ah,  1847,  ;n  26S* 

INnOfJKllMANH  .— A  term  tirpjoycd  to 
fifsignatfi  llkc  lodo-Allantie,  Indo^Einoprati  Of 
Ciiunsian  rac«  of  man  and  ibn  family  of  Uo- 
|!n**i;fn  iipok<*fl  by  them.    See  Hindu  ^  Indin* 

lKlK)-CitTiC.*^*lbe  term  iniitr  in^ir^i^L'nato 
I  he  ••cyihic  Getm  face  who  seUled  iti  If)dts 
aid  oil  ita  K«  \V.  bordeit.  See  ¥^uhxi 
Kriabnt* 
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ntmnmii.* 


ttmOKfiSlA. 


INOO-MALAYA,  a  name  suggest  ml  by  Mr. 
to  detigQaie  iUe  Kaatern  Archipelago. 
Ifammiilifi* 
INUQN'ESIA,  II  t\nme  m^^tiitd  by  Mr, 
■  •»*>  ♦'^  cle«ii^iiate  iheKastcru  Arehipebifo, 
>.  the  JotiYiiaL  of  the  Iiidiiin  Archi* 
lAt,  L'^ignn  retnarkf  lli;it  nmonf^st  the 
I  bib  I  lis  »ho$e  ttbttic  iuflufuce  hna  been  in 
»fi  dofto^r  all  histaric  tiine»  aurJ  19 
■niftterrvptH  at  tlie  present  (iiiy,  are  the 
Cbiua^  AlaJiif«fi^  Javn,  Mari^kasar,  Solo, 
Mim^ttK  Molucca*  Bnoila,  Papuii,  Jilolo^ 
Papita-Aiutntltati  ami  P^ipua^Micro- 
^bna,  and  lite  Archipel^i^i  «n  St'fi)  of 
p,  the  Trans* Ju van  or  Timoronn  Cliiin, 
Biimfan  icroiip,  the  Moluci^ns,  Eastern 
tM  atiJ  ti)e  diftereiii  rolyncit^n  and 
1  ,,r- M-^,  All  tlieic  bHsihs  txen  a 
pi"  Tltfy  provoke  a  constant 

itorrccurf-  ri-i^,  rij  tbc  rivcn  o(  ilicfir  Opposite 
•utftiis  or  the  uUhs  scaUeretf  ihroujrh  tliem, 
tlifj  l  wliole    ntitlcr  the   operation  of 

fottix'  J'?n«  niul^    opening   m   tliey  do 

iat^  fcicJi  ijliitir,    Ih'V   are  JI9    broad  highwaye 
trirertif)^  tbe  whole  Arcbipelago  iu  diifi^ietit 
oirretiont,    and    unitiug    U«    boib  for  foref'^n 
aanfatora  and    for  the    more   ndvauced    nnd 
«lirpro««f  of   if  a  naiive   com  in  unities      In^ 
l^tbe  natno  *'  Indian  Arcliipela^jj.j  vrh\ch 
r  l^fig  10  admit  of  bein^  used  in  nn  adjec* 
in    an   tthno^r^phical  foni),  Mr.   Enl 
»iig^%ted   lite    term   Indu-iiesinn    but 
it    siU-s    in    favour  of    Miilayaneaian, 
Ti«  ffurelt   eeoerapldcal   lerui,    Indonesia,    U 
nutted  by    Mr.  Lat^an   as  a  short  synonym 
Itr  tl«  lt)«*iiin  Isbiniis  or  the    Indinu    Archi* 
p^iOf  HI  we  thus   c^t    ludonesinn  for  Indian 
Afchiipela'^iari    or    Archipeln^ic,    and  Indone- 
ibm  fot     Itidiatt    Arcbipeln^irins    or    In(iian 
Uni^fv.      By    Mr.  Lngau's  term  Malay u — 
tiad  it  mulct  stood  mH   districts,  whether  ireo- 
fTanl'rdlv   unjl<*d  or   not,  tbnt    are  posiessed 
'  of   MiilaynB»    and  by    M^dnys 
uudcratood  men  of   the  Mid>yu 
Unftn^ki^o.     So  by   his  Jacva-ltind  is 
*)l  ihA   (aitds   of  the  Jawa   race  ; 
%tl  Wuiiiland,  Bnin-liind,  &c. 
({KiMtHl    itisul'ir    disuict^   it  u  very 
Mr«bt«tlist  sinj^le  ^♦'O'^rnphicat  names  should 
Until     utit'tc^ptionrjble     ones    nre 
.hf  mtist  conlimie  to   spei^k    of  the 
nine    iibnds    ;    the     Moluko* 
ri'f   Indian  Archipelago    m*ist 
tcr  form   Indonc»ia  iniijht 
.1  on  mnny  occ.tsions.   The 
iiuf  may    be  designated,    iBt, 
ladonesis,  1,  e.  Sumnlrn,  the 
!s    Borneo,    Javn,  nnd   the  i ri- 
ds, 2nd.  North    Eastern  or  N. 
,  f ,  Fonnosa  to  the  SolojArchi- 
'     jj,  all  inrludcd,  and    em- 1 
:11c    and   B/3.7f7m  groupw, 


&c,  3rd^   South   Eastern  or  S.  E.   Indoncfia,' 
from  the  East  coast  of  Borneo  to  New  Guinei, 

includirpx  the  Western    Papua  iahinds  and  tbo 

Kisb    and    Aru  Archipelagoes  Mth,  Southern 

or   S.    Indonesia,     the    great     Southern   or 

franB*Javan    chnin    betnrtfcn   Java   and  Neir 

Guiuea  or  from  Bnli  to  the  Timor  Laut  group. 

Thr  diJfprent  portions  of   the  Erst  division  arc 

su^Rcii  iitly  distinguished  liy  the   names  of  tho 

^rr^it  islands    of  which  it  ts    compoaiid*     Xbe 

otily  portion  of  the  2ud  division  which  has  nti 

a  distinctive  name  is  the  Southern  chain  which 

has   a   close    ethnic     coimectton*     As    it    is 

throughout   the  ^reat  seat   of  piracy    in   tbo 

ludiau  Archipelago    it  has   been    propoaed  to 

terra  it  l^irntauia,   including  under   that   name 

Miudauiio,  i?olo,  and  tbe  crowd  of  other  inlands 

cjttffndint;  from    Mindanao,  to  the  N.  E*  const 

of  Borneo  *uui  separating    the   Kindoro    from 

the   Sola  sea.     In  the    5rd    diviaiort,   S*    E, 

Indonesia,  mny  be    distin^ui^ht^d   as   subordi^ 

n«*e  grouns,  the    Molukjis,   IlHlamahera,    Ter- 

nate,  Ti^lore,  Stc,    (N.  Molnk«a,  Banda,  t'eram, 

&c,  S.  Mfditk.is    and  the  KeU  Arus.)    The  se^ 

husins^   that  is    the    sens    with  the   marginal 

basins  of  I  heir  afnu»nt    rivprs,   wiiich    are  dis- 

Triots  of  the  greatest   inaportance   physically  as 

wed  03  ethnoyrap!itca!ly,  he   would   imme  after 

i\\t  seas.     The  bnsin  of  the   Java  sea   will  be 

the  Javn  basin,  so  the  MHn]:jl(asar  bwsin,  Celebes 

bnsin;  Ciilna  bftsin— or  better    China  Malayan, 

Sec,  Mr  Lcgfln  is  of   opinion  that  the  post-Bjc 

**i!e8ia"  should  be  confined  to  the  great  divitioT^a 

of  the  In<lo- Pacific   insular  r*^i^ion^  Indonesia  ; 

^fel!1nesia  (New  Guinea,    Aitstralia  and  ail  the 

eastern   Pa  pun    ishuvdn) ;    Micronesia    (all  the 

islands  beivveen  Melanesia  and    the  Lucliu  and 

Jfipjinrsc  chain)  ;  and  I'olync^iit,  nil  the  islands 

tiT  the  Pacitic   to  the   east   of  Micronesia  aiid 

Melanesia  as  f.ir  ns  Easter  island.     Papih^upsiA 

may  be   oc'^»>sioiialiy    used    to   distinguish  the 

northern  Mebinesian  ishindt  inhabited    cbi<;fly 

by  spiral  hnire  1  tribes,  from  Australia. 

As  Uoeniiica  includes  all  tie  In  do-Pacific 
ialnnds,  be  proposes  to  use  the  ^vord  Asianesitt 
to  indicate  tiie  great  8.  E.  insular  re^jion, 
which  has  intimate  connexions,  ^cftginphieal 
and  ethnic,  with  A?ia>  It  would  include  fndo- 
!iesia,  Melanesia,  Micronesia  and  Polynesia, 
but  not  the  N.  R.  ch«in  th»it  lies  alons<  the 
continent^  bec-»use,  it  forms  a  distinct  and 
well  d«fined  neoj^raphic  and  elbnic  group, 
[le  wouhl  therefore  call  it  Aino-Jnpanesia,  and 
it  will  include  all  the  Japanese  mul  Aino 
islands  from  Formosa  to  KimtSfdiatka.  Hft 
remarks  thnt  these  great  basins  have  several 
subordinate  ethnic  regions  to  whitdi  it  is  neces- 
snrv  to  advert,  if  we  desire  to  truce  to  their 
sources  the  successive  fondgn  elements  thnt 
have  been  inltodnced  into  the  Archipelasco. 
The  piiucipal  one  in  the  North  ?ac\f\e>  v^  Otit^t 
whkh  i$  sunomded  by  the  Japaneie^LucWt 


^ 

* 


IXDONISIA* 


MeinkoiKima,  Fornoou,  Philippine,  ?«!()», 
Oiuihy,  Marianuei  and  Botiin  i^roupt.  Oti 
ili€  S.  E.  it  merges  in  tiie  Muro  Polvnrsinn 
bdnd  ;  on  the  S*  W.  it  constitutes  a  portion  of 
the  Indiiiu  Archipcliigo  ;  on  the  N.  W,  it  fonii* 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  Ghina-Corefin  bAMii 
oil  the  N,  it  connects  itself  with  the  basiiia  of 
the  Japanese  and  Okhotsh  scis,  and  is  thus 
brought  into  direct  ethnic  union  or  close  con- 
nectiou  with  the  E,  districts  of  M»  and  N. 
Asia.  The  China  Sea  unites  the  IndJAn 
Archipelago  primitively  with  the  (rreat  ethnic 
rc»;ioQ  of  6,  E.  A^ia  by  the  districts  of  the 
Honi;kiiUif,  Tongkin,  Mckonj?  and  Meiinm 
b.isins,  »nd  the  marginal  Chinese  and  Annm 
dittnctSy — the  Maiay  Penitiaula,  whii^h  form* 
the  western  bounding;  district,  bein^j  eihiiic^lly 
m  c!ommon  poriioa  of  the    Archipelago  and  the 

|>rknlin6ftt. 

This  Peninsular  district  aj^ain  enters  on  the 
west  into  the  twin  basins  of  the  Salwtii  and 
Iruwadi,  which  are  themselves  closely  con- 
nectetl  more  inlnnd  with  all  the  previous 
basins,  as  well  as  wi\h  the  great  eastern  one 
of  the  Yanj:-tsc-Kiang.  The  latter  is  inti* 
mately  connected  wit  A  that  of  the  Hoan^-ho, 
and  forms  with  it  the  twin  basin  to  which 
the  most  advanced  and  powerful  eastern 
eivilizAtion  owes  its  development. 

The  Tibetan  district,  the  relations  of  which 
important  district  is  central  ethnical ]y  as  wtfll 
aa  geograpbicaliy  to  all  S«  E.  Asia  and  to 
Asianesin,  unites  all  the  preceding  ones,  con- 
nects them  with  the  great  plateau  of  mid-Asia, 
and  abuts  on  the  eastern  ejitremily  of  the  pri* 
roitivc  Iranian  region*  The  next  ethnic  rejjion 
of  the  Indinn  Oceanic  buain  is  that  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  or  Indo-Malnyan  sen  which  unices 
the  western  margin  of  the  China  ^fabiyan 
basin  with  the  eastern  seaboard  of  India.  As 
the  rivers  of  the  Indian  Pcuiosnla  connect  it 
closely  wi'h  the  western  marginal  districts, 
the  watcrihed  being  near  the  Indo  African  sen, 
while  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  hds  its  heail 
pearly  in  the  same  longitude,  we  mny  oonti<ier 
the  whole  of  India  as  n  poriion  of  this  region. 
It  contains  therefore  the  district  of  the  MaUit^Cii 
Straits,  the  marginal  districts  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  basins  of 
the  Salwin,  Irawftdi  and  Kolandan  all  which 
appertain  also  to  the  eastern  region.  Xhe 
districts  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Indo-Malayan 
basil),  some  however  bein^  common  to  it  with 
the  Indo  African  basin,  are  those  of  the  Bndi- 
niaputra,  Ganges,  Godavcry^  Kishna  and  Ner- 
budda,  with  the  secondary  districts  between 
the  Ganges  on  the  one  tidt  and  the  Ncrbuddii 
and  Godavery  on  the  other,  tl»e  great  Dekhari 
I  and    Singalese     projection     and   the   western 

marginal  distficts.  India  ia  connecte<l  with 
^_^  the  Tibeto-Indoneiian  region, — landward  by 
^mf^jv^sstm  of  the  Him§U}'M,  \ht  Asamcee  yalley. 


^ 
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And  the  eaitem  margin  of  the  lower  Brabnu- 
pu:ra  basin,  jtnd  ocennically  by  the  coaita  an4 
windsof  the  Btty  of  Beniral.  By  the  latter  it 
has  alflo  n  direct  auil  independent  cotineclwa 
with  the  insnUr  portion  of  tlie  first  region. 

The  Indo-African  Sea,  is  that  portion  ef  the 
Indian     Oce*>n    extending     from   its    N,    VV* 
boundary  to  the    Mozambik    Channel  and    lo* 
oludinj;  the  Persian  Gulft  Arabian  Sen  and  Rett 
Sea.     It  has  had  much    influenro    on  the   eth- 
nology of  Enstern  Africa,     the    correspond  in  jc 
eastern  portion  of  the    Indian   Ocean    may  be 
termed  the    Indo-Australian    sea.     Important 
ethnic  considerations — relating  to  the  Ocean- 
ic winda^ — make    it   necessary    to  dislitntmsk 
iheao  two  regions  from  the   middle  one  ;   ihia 
with    the    districts   of   the    Indus   bnain,    the 
marginal   district    of    Bclnchistnn,    the    great 
loriiritudinal    one  formed  by  the   Persifin    Gulf 
rind  the  basin  of  the    Kuphmtes,  the    southern 
Arabian  district,  that  of  the  Red   Seai  and  the 
mnrginwl  or   Trans- Nilotic  one  of   E.    Africa, 
forms   tl»e  next   region.     Of  these,  the    Eu- 
phratei  and  the    Red  Sea  are  of  especinl   jm- 
port#>nct%  for  by  them  the  ancient   civilization 
of  the    Medittrranean    and    the   Nile  spread 
iheir  influence   into  tiie    Indinn  rcoion,  while 
the  former  was  itself  the  seat  of  a  s:reatarehaie 
development  of  intellect  and  art»     He  consfideft 
that  the  shores  of  the    Indian  ocean  were  sur* 
rounded  hy  rnc<>8    in  an  advanced   slaee  before 
the  seeds  of  a  hti^ber  civilizntion  germinated  in 
the  bnsins  of  the  Nil«  nnd    the  Eiiphralrs,  and 
that  I  hey  were  inftiienc-d  by  the  more  powerful 
and  populous  nations  of  the  Nile  and  southern 
India  long    before   the  later    and  slowly  dca- 
ccufling    Iranian     civilisation    touched    them. 
These  races  included  imvigming  tribes,   other- 
wise they  conld    not   h.tve   spread    thnnsflvea 
over  every   habitable    island    of  the    Eastern 
Ocean  from   Madagascar  to   the  Fiji    grogp^  if 
not  throughoitt   Polynesia  also.     To   account 
for  this  extension,  it  ia  not    neceatary   to  8up» 
pose  th'^t  they  had  larger  boats    than  those  tn 
which  in  modern    times  the  Papu*iS  have  been 
accustomed  to  makedescentson  Oram.and  ibfl 
Snkalnvat  on  Gamorc  and  the  Coast  of    Africa* 
But  ih*^  far   higher  maritime   art   of  toutbern 
ludm  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  world.     It  was  certainly    not  derived  from 
the  brahnanical  tribes  of  the  north  wett  and  it 
was  too  much  in  advance   of  the  Ilimyariiie  to 
have  been    borrow td    from   them.     Thcrv  are 
abundant   rra^ons   for    believing     that    India, 
before   the  prevalence  of   brahmaniim,    was  at 
least  as  civilised  aa  Africa,    and    nations    who 
had  reac!ied  this  stage*  were  as  capable  of  \icf' 
frcting  a  navigation   of  their   own  aa   the  Clit- 
DesCt  and  fur   more   io  than    the    Arabs»  who 
wanted  tti<^  nurmeriea  which    the  large   eaatern 
rivers   gave    to    India.     The  earliest    glim{»fe 
we  have  of  the   vcueU  of  the  east  coast  of 
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Mk  ti  il  m  cnmp^r^ii^ely  recent  period,  1800 
ran  8^,  but  li  is  atroni^ly  in  favour  of  nn 
laiUfeiiovs  aft,  Aiiion>£H  nil  tbe*c  forciirtt 
taiatfrciei  of  wbicli  ifac  presence  cm  be  clt;ftr)y 
tfieed,  two  Are  of  the  ^iJtfBt  tjjcient  anfl  Lrre^t- 
«»l  iafMyrUnee,  The  first  is  entirely  Afiican 
iod  }ikl<^ African  in  ils  charncter,  it  cm  braced 
Ui«tHiole  Indtiti  Archipelago,  Australia  and 
Whether  il  extepdeH  to  Polytte&ia 
[>n«^ia  Mr  Lo^an  r^'gnrds  h^  still 
fill,  but  It  certainly  incluiled  a  porlion  of  I 
i»i»e«bi.  Alon^  the  shores  nnd  ialandi  of 
Ivilian  Ocean  the    rarcs  to  if  hich  tt    must  | 


division    comprises  the    table-land    known    in 
modcru  timet  «s  Malwa,  thoutrh  fur  within  the 
ancient    limits   of  the    province   of  that    iianiej 
aud  the   submontane  teiriiuri    lipiweeii  it  and 
the   Nerbuddfl,   as   also  a    consitlerable    tract' 
south  of  that  river,    cxtendinir  to  the  Knndcsli 
frontier.     The  first  or  N.    East   division,   ex- 
tending?  from   iho   Bengal     Prfsideucy  in  the 
c.ist  to  tlie  Gvialior  State  in  the  weal,  include! 
Hcvvnh  and  3S  other  states    nnd    petty  chtef«^ 
ships*     Its  area  is  about  22,4^0  sqnare  milcK  j| 
its   popuUtion  about  3,170,000  souls,  and  its] 
public  revenues  aggregate  about  Us.  63»58,00O»| 


be  referred    appear  to  hnve    prevailed.     Their  j  The  2nd  or    Northern    division   extends   from' 

liaita  wrre  thr'se  of   monsoons,  or  from  Africa  BtindlGcun<l   nod  the  Sau^or  dtatiirt,   and  h»s 

Ift  PoltnrsU.     When    ihey  thus   spread  them-  j  an  area  of  about  J9,505  fqnnie   miles;  its  po- 

wikfTi                 ica^  India,  anil  the  Indian  Archi-  !  pulation    is    about    1,180,000    *ouls,    and  its 

p^lsg ',         r.    •'*^   outtyinj*    rejjions   of  the  old  '  public  revenue  about  Rupet;a  G7,65  000.    'Mm 

Ui^fe    conld    have    been    no     civilized  3rd  or  South  West  division  goes  on  westward. 


frafiian,  Burmese  or  Siamese  races  on 

to  hinder  tliem. 

'-"•:•* -.re  of  their    populaiion    belonffed 

nticcliate  between  the   monotonic 

tional,  and  had  strorif^  and  direct 

other  families  of   lan^uns^c  of 

s, — ^l!ic  Uitro*Tartarian,  Japanese,  nld 

African,  and  to  a  certain  extent  too 


to  the  Bombay  Presidenry,  and  contains  the 
remainder  of  Gwalior,  Holkar^s  states,  Bbopnl, 
Bhar  and  Dewns  and  other  am  all  stati's.  1  he 
area  of  this  division  ia  about  4L7t)0  square 
miles,  its  population  ^bout  ii,320»000soul9  and 
ili  public  revenues  about  Rupees  1,30,00,000, 
The  stntes  and  netty  chiefshipa  in  Central  hu 
dia,  form  a  political,    and  are  in  a  nnturr.l,  dl 


^vhich    last   may  be   considered  j  -vision  of   British  India,  and  include  an  area  of 


a  peculiar  family,  Amon§fst 
i  preserved  examples  of  tliese  languages 
Formosa,  thff  Philippine  and  the  Austra- 
II  is  prob.*ble  that  some  of  the  eastern 
**laneit«n  lancua<;es  will  be  found  to  be 
tt*ny  characleristie. 

I  be  t<?»?nnd  of   the  STont    insular  families  is 

bet^»-lridtan    and    Mflynma^Anam,     It   con- 

'f  with  all    the   rHcea   and    languages 

■t  to  Anaro,  hut  it   chiefly    flowed  in 

the  eth«nc    basJt*  of  the    Malacca  sea 

[g  continued   influx   this  family  spread 

Malayan    Peninsula,    Sumatra, 

a?td    Cf?lebes»    btit    its    further 

*'ht  many    islands    to  the    north 

,  /    ira    to  have    been    lon^   checked 

older    mces  — ^our,     ^f   the    Indian 

To/.  IV,  A'oj,  N.and  Vl.Matj  and  June, 

<\ 

\ANEE    PANA.     BsNa.    8«U 

INi^'j-..^  MOOTURA.  Malay.    Mother 
Pr^irJ. 

IXDO-PABTlilAN       DYNASTY.       Sec 
n^ks    of  Asia. 

INDORE,    is  the  capital  of    the  mohtrajah 

Holkar,     Of  the  feudatory  territory,  consist- 

of  71    states,  siipervised    by  the    Central 

Af^ncy,    the  head    quarters  is  Indore, 

has  three  j^mnd   divisions.     The    North 

fJirision    oompTises    li*e  native    stales  of 

ttnrl  nnd  Kcwah.     The  Northern  divi- 

fists  of  the  Northern  and  Central  dis- 

of  the  Giralior  States,    The  Sctjth   ^yest 

^1 


83»fi00    srninrc    miles    and    a      population    of 
7,G7O,0OO,  This  territory  ia  divided  thus,— viz. 


Principal 
states. 

Secon- 
dary. 

Minor 

and 

Petty. 

i 

Mahratta 

Mahomed  an..* 

Bnndeln- 

Rujput .,, 

Brithmiiis,  &c. 

2 
1 

1 

2 

6 

12 
1 

4 
11 

10 
3 

4 
7 
L 

■  •■ 

*** 

4 

43 

44 

n 

with  a  total  revenue  of  Eupees  2fi,l 23^000.* 
The  Indore  Central  Agency  controls  the 
Fiiiharee    thaJcoor  ivbo  receives  a  lunkha 
of  Rupees  4,8^5  from  Bew^TS   under  a    settle- 
ment mediated  by    Captaiti    Horthiviclc  and  Sic 
John    Mi^kolm    in  1318    with    Mnhhut  Sing^,^ 
The  two    chiefs    of  Dewns    are    in    the  hnbit' 
of  making  certain  deductions  from  this  amount* 
Ballet  thakoor  who   is  a  dcpemlent   of  Sin- 
din.    Under  a   settlement  eHecied  by  Sir  Johal 
Malcolm    in  X.  D.  1819,   thakoor  Salim  Sing 
received   Peeplia  and  eiaht  other  villages  ou  a 
quit-rent    of    Rupcca    5,o62    a  year,  nnd  five 
other  villages  on  a  quit-rent  of  Rupees  1»0D. 

Haroidia,  a  vakeel  on  the  part  of  the  th«koos 
remains  in  aitendaoce  on  the  Agent  to  the  Gc " 
vernot  Gtmnh 
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Tonk  ihakoor^  reoeivei   tunkhas  under  9un- 

ntt<li  from  SiiKiiii  nud  Holkar. 

Paihaifa  tkakoor  olHuined  the  village  of 
Pmhnifii  ia  the  prr^unniiU  of  Ootichode  (rooa 
SuniUhaj-c  U.io  Aiit^^rii  ou  a  quiL-rciU  of 
Rupee*  7l>l- 

Dhftn^ort^,   nnt!    Sinjhafta  settlements  wit© 

BtlLitetl  hy  MgoiHeuiey  wlio  mlmuied  a  claim 
*  "Riipees  352. 

B'lyee^  seltli;meut  made  by  Sir  John  M«l<*olm 
in  181 9.  I'urbut  Sin^  and  Du^hoonatd  Sitig 
Were  to  ranintnia  the  seCtirity  tit  tlie  Bimro! 
Vns%  nuil  to  rcceiv'c  tlic  ttiies  ou  mercliantiiEe 
levied  iu  Alia  Bai's  time. 

Ataync     Si'ltlemeni  of  the  Taixa  Tttrwees 
llm  WMt  elTtirtcsd  by  Sir  Jolm    Malcolia  oa 
I  til  Jnminry  UlD. 
Dhawra  Kttnjara^  was    settled  by  Sir  John 

Malcuhii    and    was  fetmiLar  to  iht  ^eUleiucut 

Willi  the  Taizii  Turwce  i>(  Mayiie* 

Rafjoo^ftirth  {DfWQ^,)  At)  enec^gotnent  urith 
ihaLoor  Zktiim  biiit^  wn»  inedutrd  by  Sir 
Jolin  Malcolm  tinkler  ubiGK  he  held  nine 
viNn^ea  from  Tonkgec  Huo  Pu*«r  of  Dcwas 
ftubjort  to  an  iinnual  payment  of  Bufjcee 
2,8^7-8,  and  eleven  viiliiyfa  from  Aiiirnd 
Bao  Ruar  for  which  he  i^M  iCujifes  4^ 28 7 -8  a 
ycuf.  He  was  succredcd  by  i\\%  soi*  Uotvlul 
ding  IV bo  rebelled  in  1857  for  which  bis  rs- 
tatea  were  confiscated  by  Iknvns  at  the  re- 
quest of   the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General. 

KiUjthiV — By  an  cng>»o^cment  mediated  by 
Captain  Borihi^ick  in  ISltJ  iho  ihakoor  receives 
Biipees  1,227  a  year  from  the  two  chiefs  of 
Dewas. 

KhiirseeJkahina.  —  ViuhT  an  engngement 
Ihakoora  Suroop  8in^  «f»d  FaUeh  Sinjc  receiv- 
ed iinnuidly  Rupees  ith  from  Tuk*.jfe  Rao  Fuar 
of  DewAS. 

Foongkat — Piem  Sii»g  received  from 
Stiidia  a  tunkha  of  Rupe»a  1 12  also  a  jtrant  of 
Pooghat  and  twelve  vilhi^es  subject  to  an 
annunl   pnymenl  of  Rupees  4t)l, 

Bhcj il'htrre  wna  ajr Anted  to  Hawtit  Doorjun 
Sing  the  vdlnge  of  iS<*etira  on  paytoent  of 
Eupeea  IGO  a  year  to  K^tah. 

Indorc  wna  captured  b)  the  Otitish  on  the 
84tb  Aufftist  ISU4.  As  a  ri«y,  it  is  of  iwodcvn 
date.  That  part  of  the  Hoiknr  capital  c^lkd 
Old  Indcrct,  was  a  small  viVUiee,  the  site  of 
which  pleased  Alia  Bai,  who  encamped  at  it 
after  the  death  of  Mulhar  How  Holkar. — 
TrtaiuM,  Biiriagemend  ami  iSunHud$.  Malcoltn  j 
t^nirti  India^YoL^  A  p.   U  .  | 

INDO  SOYTHI^  and  I'ldo-tcythinn  are  terms 

t  employed  to  dcsii^nnte  a   race  who  became  early 

o.A,w,:.,t^  of  N,  W.  Indi«,     The  Yiuiti,  eatnb^ 

;  B:»ctria  and  nlotv^the  JiUoon,  eventu-  | 

nxi  tbft  nnme  of  Jeta  ot  Yetan,  that  it  to 

3mr,  Oeies,    Tbtir  empiiG  ii/biftifd  a  kuf  lt4Be 
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j  in  this  part  of  AtM»  and   extended   even    into 
India,    Tljcse  are  the  people  whom  the  Greeka 
knew    under    the  name  of   Indo-Scythi.     The 
period  allowed  by  all   anihoritrea    for    the  mi* 
gratioti    tjf   these  3t\vlhic  hordes  into  Europe, 
is  also   that   for   iheir  entry   into   India.    TIm 
aiitb  century  is  that  calculated  for  the  laksbao 
front  Sehe»nD^iie»a  ;  and  it  ts  on  this  event 
and  reiKii  ll'at  the  Hooranas   decl.ire,  that  from 
this  pefio<i  '•  no  prince  of  pure  blood  would  be 
found,  but  that  the   Soodra,  the  Turshka,   and 
tbe   Yavsn,    would    prevaiL       Ad    the    Jndd* 
Scythic  invaders  held  the   rtlis<iou   of  Budba  : 
and  hence  ihe   conformity    of  manners  and  my* 
tholojty  Ijelwecii  the    Scanuinavian  or  Garmaii 
tri'>cs  und  I  he  Rhj pools,  increased  by    cam  par- 
mz  their  martial  poehy.      The  iudo-Scvibi  of 
Ani«n  were  a  Scyihio  triljo   who    sealed   along 
the  Indus,     They  attempted  to  pen«'tnite  East* 
ward  by    way  of    K''in<le«b    and    Malwahi    bttt 
were    opposed    by  Vikramnditya.      The    Indo- 
Scythia  of  the  Ure4^ks  was  therefore  the  valley 
of   the   Indus^    Northern    ludo-Sryihia    bein^ 
the    Punjub    proper,   and      occupied    by    the 
M»d    race,  nnd   Southern  Endo<Scvihia    bcth|^ 
^ilHi,   occupied   by    ibe    J«i,    a  tnb«   of  the 
A  bar  hordes.     Pliuy   cjdis  the  western  region 
of    the     Caucasus,     Seythia     Sendie^i,       and 
about   this  were  ron^regattd   the   M^iidi,  neU 
to  the  Sindi  and  Keiketsc  ;   a   tribe  of  Aril  or 
Arichi,    who  i^ave  their    name   loan   island  of 
Aria»    or   Arictan^  or  river   Anus;  u  tribaof 
Maet^s  or  Moooud    wiih  towtjs    named  Madta 
and  Mntium  ;  a  tiibe  of  Matiani  with  a  town  of 
Muieta  ;  a  inbe  of  Koilae,  wiih  a  country  called 
Kutnie   and   cities    railed   Kula,  and  Kulaia^ 
A  tribe  named  Iv^lchi,  with  a   mountain    nod  il 
district  called    Koli  j   a  tribe   of  Ibms  wub  n 
toftn  calleil  Ib'.riUf  a  tribe  culled  Buon*  maii   m 
iJistriet  of   Minvas,    a  cily  of  M«ilr,  and  a  ttibo 
of  Balernii2  with  n  river  callcii  Bathys  and  a  port 
named  Bata,  remindinhE  the  iovi-au^ator  of  Ibo 
Mied,  Kttthi,  Kol,    Abhir,    Mina,    Mallina   and 
Bhalti    of   the    valley    of    the     Indtis.       The 
bulk     of    the     itdiitbiiants  of  British    India* 
in  the  Peninsula  and  Iliudu'^tHn,    ore  of  tba 
Turanian  (Monj^olian  or  ^cytbic)  race,  nnd  ira 
regarded  by  Europeaot  aa  the  earlier  inhabit* 
ants  of   the  country.     They  nre  sty  led  by  Mr, 
Hodgson  the  Tamulian   meet,    to  disttngutsE 
them  from  those  Aiinua  (Irnnmns,  Itido^Atlao* 
lioe  or  Caiicasiatia)  who  Bubsequently  foUiiwetl 
the  Mongolian  tribes    and   who  are  now  to  bo 
found   in  all  posts  of   honour   from  the  snowy 
mountains   in    the  north  to  the  sout hern-moat 
point    of  the  Prn insula    of    ludia  ;   Hurfiboldt 
calls  these  the  K^st  Arinns   or  the  Brahntimc 
Indians^    to    distinguish  them  from    the  West 
Arians,   or  Petsians,  who   migrated    into    I  ha 
northern  country  of  the  Zend,  and  were  origin- 
ally disposed  to  combine  with  the    duabatie 
baUcf  la  Ormusd  and  Ahriman«s  a  ipuitnalml 
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ittoQ  ot  tmtvve,  Mr 
ii  Sooili  Estlem  A 


HS^Jf,   ^tlt    »tfO 


rtot 
=  ark? 
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Hod$«Bon  briefly  sums 
lo  whicU  IherHces 
J,  ^v^lt•n  reraurkin^ 
f.sy  of  the  g^^neral  auli- 
-  ijiclu<le  in  ihe  grent 
nterrly  tkc  liij^h  Asian 
,  Ihe  Monuob  and  I  lie 
Tibetans,  the  Chincae, 
liHlo-CUt««*3e,  wnil  I  be  lamiiliniu,  Umlcr 
tkm  Irrnit  TiirouUjifl^  he  incliulea  the  whole  of 
•tnrt  of  hid b»  whether  civilized,  or 
from  Cape  Comoriu  to  the  snows, 
I  m^  inb*H!timti  of  the  (^reat  moun- 
belt  oon5ning  the  plains  of  liidta 
ranl»  Tibet,  ChiiiA  nnc]  Av^*  Thesii  last 
Im  Ihitiki  «rf>,  in  the  North  West,  derived 
fmi  th«  T'  '"k  ;  nnd  in  tiie  South-EM^t 

frmn  the  ?  r-c  stock  ;  the  92*>  of  East 

l/M^-  5c  Dnnnsri  river  of  Assam,  appa* 

imilj  :    thf»  difidin^  line  of  IbtJ   two 

fice^    •h  'h    vnstly   numerous,    and 

•triliAfiW  ^  -  - ::  ^  yet  easenlially  one,  just 
»» |jr»  tbc  no  t{^s3  oiimerous  nnd  learied  nines 
of  1^^   .;«^u  T.iTUulian  stock,  and  Mr.  Uislop 

from  Vie    liutiahynns  to  Okhotsk    ttiid 
pUnd     ond     includes    ihe    jliitiviiriftn, 
»Q    ftnrl    Turkish    tongue!!.     In    British 
»nd  on    its    borders  are  four  (listitict 
of  tbii  family    of    I.in^unges  spoken 
of    the    Turanian     nice,       in 
lie  ffffriA,  are  ihe  lliinalavan  tribes,  with  their 
rtijir?t#.  &rrt)nvin^   ffom  llie  Kunawars  on  the 
L»ts  of  Bhutan    in  the  extreme 
...      ^   .  ^-  f*re  ihc  Lohitic  clau  of  lau- 

(t'jiers,     r  r    wiib    the   Burmfse  and 

cir.fr«  of  tf'  '  .u.»i;.j>  Peninsula  the  dialects  of 
ih*  N^ira  trib<»3  ■nd  of  the  Mikir  in  Aasanit 
iM  of  the  Bodo,  Knchari,  Kuki  and  Garo  in 
BNtfm  Bengal.  Nearly  related  to  this  class 
iltka  K^  or  Mttntta  family  of  lftngu«*ies. 
MivliQte  the  Kol,  Soul  ha  I  and  Bhutni  of 
9^<i*ibbiifD    Slid    Wt-stern     Bengal    and     the 
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at  least,  qtiite  distinct  frotn  the   Qond   tribes. 

Mr,  Ho4lgsori  is  of  opinion  ihat  Ihe  J'anndmtt 
Tibetan,  Iudo«(Jhinesc>  Tangiis,  C1iintae»  Mon* 
:;ol  and  Turk  are  so  many  branches  of  the 
Turnnian  fiinnly,  and  be  restards  t)ie  abori^iinea 
of  Biitiah  India,  as  Norihiu**n  of  the  ScyLhic 
stera,  but  he  remains  umleriued  whether  ihcy 
owe  I  heir  Scyiiiic  physiojinnrny  to  the  Tan- 
gu3,  the  Mont:ol  or  the  Turk  bra!>ch  of  Lhtt 
Tartars  or  Scyibiant,  and  whether  th«^y  imnu- 
ji rated  from  btyoml  the  liimalnyas  at  on© 
period  and  at  one  point,  or  nt  several  period* 
and  at  as  many  points.  All  writers  are  of 
opinion  thai  when  the  Aryan  race  entered 
India,  they  found  the  country  occupied  by  the 
prior  Scythio  races,  to  whom  tl*eir  wntinga 
applied  contemptuous  exprcgaions,  Dasyo, 
M'hlecha.  These  prior  race*?  seem  to  have 
been  driven  largely  otit  of  Northern  India  into 
and  through  ibe  Ymdhyan  mountains  into  the 
Peninsula  of  Indift  and  Ceylon,whr  re  their  idiotn 
the  Tamd,    Telu^n    and    Jvarnaticn    are  §iMer 


dialects  of  one  speech,  and  Ur  IVicbard  con* 
curs  in  opinion  wUh  Pr»  fessor  Ka^k  who  re- 
ipw  ns  the  result  of  his  philo-  tJards  the  inu^nagea  of  the  mountain  tribes  of 
,?.  The  great  Turanian  or  India,  the  Bhil,  the  Gond,  the  Toda  ani  oihers 
iiages  is  f poken  by  all  the  '  ns  also  of  the  Tartar  slock,  and  meniions  that 
some  curious  analogies  have  lietn  observrd 
between  the  I'amuliair  and  other  dialects  of  tbft 
Peninsula  ai*<l  the  biMirnaves  of  Au*traH.i.  Mr* 
Logaii^however,  who  hanhAd  ^reat  opporLunitiei 
of  contrastintj  and  compnrinir  the  Dravidiiuit 
from  various  partf  of  India, iticline^o  call  Ibeni 
S^juth-lndian,  He  rpmnrks  that,  physically, 
the  yjop\dalinTi  of  Southirn  I»idia»  is  one  of  the 
most  variable  and  mixed  which  any  ethnic 
province  displays.  A  pinnee  at  a  eonaidcroble 
number  of  Kliuf/  (Telupjn)  and  Tamnlar  of 
diiterent  cnstfs  and  occupations,  show^  that  the 
varieties  when  compared  with  thase  of  a  similar 
nssemblages  of  men  of  other  races  stich  as 
Europeans,  Ultra- Indians  or  Indonesians  (in- 
cluding nejifroes  in  the  last  two  cases)  are  too 
great  to  allow  of  their  hw^  referred  to  n 
sin  trie  race  of  pure  blood.  Some  are  txceed* 
llli»l«l«  of   Cholfl  Nnepur,  the  Kur  or  Muaii    incjly     Iranian   ;    some    are    Semitic,    others 


mil  Ili«  Kotkn    in    llushnni^nbad,    and  w^st 

•trd*  !fj  the  forests  of  the  Tapti  s\f\i\  Nerbudds 

-  in  contact  wirh  the.  Bhil  of  the 

s  and  the    K^hal    of    Khandesh 

^    family  ; — indeed    Mr*   Hislop 

1.-.  ».i^  v*ord  Kur  is  id^-nticd  with    Kol. 

Msfih  lira  Itch  is  Tiimuiic  or  DrHvidian,  to 

wrc      '    '         the    Brahni  of  Baluchistan,    the 

God  uv^  t)f    Kariada,  the  Karnnta  of 

t"  !    :  try^  tiiff  lodava  of 

t  lam  of  Travflucore 

iia    \tk-iH^    «tid   the    ItJu^u,      The   Kur  arul 

SoiHh^l  are   elnsety  rtdated    and  are   feparateil 

froQ  the  DrMvidi^n.     The  Kur  or  Muasl    and 

tb«  ILorko  or   Kurku  to  the   Nnrth-West  and 

Wtii  of  tbt   Mabidera  hiils^  kn,  m  iangunge  i 


Australian,  some  remind  us  of  Egyptians, 
while  others  ajrain  have  Malaya- Polyne- 
sian and  even  Si  man  ^  and  Papuan  fea* 
lures.  Yet  when  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
^roup  at  once,  they  are  seen  to  have  alt  some- 
ihinnf  in  common.  They  are  not  Irnnians^ 
pidynesians,  Papuans,  &e  ,  but  South  Indinns* 
The  Dra vidian  languagCt  however,  or  one 
of  its  principul  element  a,  was  pro^mbly  an 
extension  tif  a  Mid  or  V\\  Asiatic  furmuiion^ 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  common 
element  of  the  Dravidiam  the  Fin  and 
JipMncie  lanjjuages,  mu*t  be  much  more 
ancient  than  the  occupation  of  Japan  by  the  i 
Japanese,  India  by  the  Drftvidi&ai  and  ¥ii^\bB^] 
by  ihe  fm* 
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ixDo-sevTur, 

there  has  hetun  great  intermixture,  but  there  ure 
nevertheless  widely  prcvutent  cliamcitri  motl 
of  ^ifbich  are  not  Arinn^  nor  Tibetan,  atid  ate. 
even  dialincL  from  Ultra  Imliiin. 

The  more  im ports <it  of  iliea*"  charactert  ara 
.1  pointed,  an']  frequently  liix>ked.  pyramidal 
no-ic,  with  coiiapicuoud  nnrea,  more  Iouk  aod 
round  ;  ft  marked  (inking  in  ot  ibeorbit^tl  hue, 
produciu^  n  alrongly  drficcd  orbilal  ri«Jgisi 
uyes  brilliant  And  varvin^  from  small  to  tnid^tla 
sized  ;  moutU  large,  lips  tbick  and  frequently 
turgid  J  lower  jaw  not  heavy,  its  laleml  eipan- 
BJon  jrreatcr  than  in  the  Arian  ai»d  less  than  in 
the  Turaniftn  type  ;  cheek  bouca  bro.iil  and 
Urge  rather  than  pr<>jecliug,  aa  in  the  rurnni^in 
typo,  giviiiif  to  the  middle  part  of  the  Ucta  a 
marked  dcveloptneiit  and  bread  lb  and  to  lUe 
j^cneral  onlour  an  obtuse  oval  ahspr,  iomc- 
wbat  bulging  at  the  aides ;  iorehcnd  weli  formed 
but  receding,  inclining  to  tiAttiab  and  «rl  iota 
high  ;  occiput  somewhat  pn  jccUug  ;  hair  fiue^ 
beard  considerable  and  often  strongs  colour  of 
skin  very  dnrk,  frequently  approachiug  to  blaek« 
We  may,  he  adds,  conclude  from  the  etimio 
cbarnctcr  and  position  of  the  ancient  Indiau 
popaUiion,  that  it  belonged  to  the  small  Tu- 
rano- African  type.  But  successive  modiSca. 
lions  of  race,  seem  to  have  been  ^ohi**  on  in 
India  from  tim«s  lon^  anterior  lo  Ihc  Arlan  or 
evrn  Tartar  eras  and  imply  Uiiguiatic  ohangea 
also. 

The  above  is  the  higher  and  mnch  improved 

type.     Bui  ns  in  Africii,  Ullra-Indiaand  Asio« 

ncsa,  a  smaller,  more  Turanian^  and  lets  Semi* 

tici:*€d  type  IS  still  preserved  although  variotia* 

^  ly  crossed.     The  succeistve  TurAuian   predo* 

I  minnnt  races  and   formntions   and   the  Iratio* 

I  Semitic  hive  in   turn   influenced   all   the  grcttt 

baroiis  character  of   many  of   the  customs  of!  oullvinjf  southern  provinces^  Africa,  India,  Ul- 

ira-lndin^  nod  America,  tl»e  last  in  general  in* 
directly,  throus^h  I  lira  Indin,  India  nnd  Africa^ 
From  the  formation  of  the  Unguage,  there  ivaa 
S'-cminply  a  still  older  intrusive  people,  the 
ScythicO'Semiiic  and  pastoral  who  found  India 
Icsa  Scyihic  and  more  African  than  it  been  me 
under  their  influence,  but  the  same  evidenro 
shows  that  the  Dravidi^n  race  and  linguistia 
formation  preceded  the  Ultra  Indian,  Tilietao 
and  Arian  in  Indin,  and  prevailed  every  wbert 
to  the  southwurd  of  the  HimatayMt.  Their 
route  seems  to  hsve  been  from  iho  N*  \V» 
where,  from  time  immemorial,  the  region  be- 
tween the  I  ltd  us  and  Euphrnles  has  been  occq« 
pied  by  the  Turanian,  Irauinn  and  Semilie 
racea.  Ph>»ioally  the  r>r.ivi(lisns  are  soma* 
what  Turanian^  and  the  linguistic  f^  of 

Ihrir  Innguage  has  a  strong    and    i  A 

iiflinily  to  the  great  AtiAlic-Turnniau,  ur  I  liro*^ 
Japanese  alliMnce*  The  Turanian  furmatiofip 
physical  nnd  lingmitic,  evidently  long  preee^i- 
ed  the  Iranian  nnd  Semitic,  as  an  eipaosiira 
and  demipant  one  and  it  ii  <9ertjU&  tbal  the 


The  peculiarities  in  the  David  tan  physical 
type,  when  compared  with  the  :?cyibic,  are 
African  and  Africo- Semitic* 

The  main  atKniucs  of  the  Druvidian  forma- 
tion^ thus  pDiut  two  ways,— the  litiguistic 
chietty  10  a  Soythi(%  and  the  physical  chiefly 
to  uti  African  origin  or  fraternity.  I  he  geogra- 
ptiiGid  posiunu  of  the  Brahui  would  lc?ad  us  to 
expUin  the  double  alliance  by  placiug  the  nutive 
land  of  the  Umvidian  stock  in  Beluciiislati  and 
including  it  with  Anibi^,  or  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Utter, ^ — in  the  archaie  African  or 
Africo-Semitic  era.  That  the  AiricJin  phyaicai 
elemeni  prevailed  over  the  S.iythir-,  while  a 
Scythic  language  has  entirely  superseded  one 
of  an  African  character,  finds  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  the  Scythic  races  atid  languages, 
have  in  themselves  an  intioiate  archiiic  connec* 
lion  with  the  AfricHn,  nnd  the  Drj« vidian  lan- 
guage, although  Sr^ythic  more  than  African,  has 
special  Africo-'Semitic  affinities,  lir  is  further 
of  opinion  that  races  may  blend  without  the 
different  types  being  ctfiiccd  and  that,  while  cer- 
tain exi'Utsive  or  excluded  castes^  or  sequestered 
geographical  sections  of  the  popuUtiou,  may 
|ireserve  one  type  better  than  another  all  may 
oontinue  for  some  thousands  of  years,  to  be 
reproduced  in  softened  and  modi^ed  forma 
even  in  the  least  secluded  portions^  and  to  this 
he  refers  his  explanation  of  the  variety  of 
physical  types  visible  in  south  peninsular  India. 
That  the  Dravidian  race  did  not  bring  with  it 
into  In  lia,^ie  civili^  ition  which  the  pn^scnt 
great  southern  nations  possess,  as  the  Arian 
did  theirs,  appears,  hethmks,  to  be  little  ques- 
lionablc  when  we  consider  the  antique  character 
atid  affinities  of  the  dLilects  of  the  Male^  Orond, 
Khond  and   Todn^  the  very   archaic  and  bar- 


the  widely  separated  tribea  which  bespeak 
them  a  prior  race,  and  above  all,  the  natnre  of 
ihe  relationship  of  the  dialects  to  those  of  the 
civilized  nations  The  known  ethnic  facts  le«td 
directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  uticivibied 
Dravidian  speaking  tribes  are  genuine  Drnvi* 
dians  who  Inve  in  a  great  meaavire  escaped  the 
culture  which  llic  more  exposed  tribes  have 
received  and  thus  preserve  a  coudiiion  of  the 
race,  certainly  not  more  barbarous  than  that 
ubich  characterised  it  when  it  first  entered. 

The  Dravidian  race,  evcry-where  in  India, 
bas  been  long  in  contact  with  other  races  and 
shows  the  influenee  which  the  intermixture  has 
^H  produced.  If  the  formation  of  their  lani'uage 
^B  be  taken  as  a  test,  it  lenves  no  doubt  that  one 
^^  tribe  carried  a  large  batch  of  its  native  glossary 
j  over  all    India   from  the  Himalaya  to  Oeybn. 

In  the  Himalaya  and  in  Northern  India,  the  old 
i  race  has  Ion  j;  been  in  contact  with  ullra4ndinns, 
^H  Tibetans  and  Arians.  But  if  their  physical 
^H  appearance  be  examined  even  in  the  extreme 
^^^£f/Ji  the  dhemty  irfajch  prevaila  abows  that 
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Qfsniiil  wa§  tvitgintory  and  diffuBife  on  « 
greti  aeile.  long  befom  the  Semitic  and  Ira^ 
raSf  vkicb  mott  hive  remained  sequestered  in 
tHM  pQtiiom  of  the  motrntain  band  of  Asia 
Hiafi  AfOMfiiB,  and  Jranin  nnd  the  adjaceiii 
9  W*  n^i^oii  wbich  includes  the  basiu  of  the 
Sapliratet,  daring  the  great  era  that  must  have 
hicil  oeoQpMsd  while  the  Turanian  Ituj^uistic 
hfoatioffi  spread  to  Lapland  and  Japan,  to 
Kbrlk  Cape  nnd  Ceylon* 

Tbt  peculiarities  in  the  rartahle  physical 
dnaeier  of  the  Dra vidian  physical  types, 
whtn  eOfiBpmd  with  the  Soythic,  are  African 
aid  Airieo-SeHiitic.  The  very  exag:gerat€d 
toaKillary  protuberanoes  are  not 
of  the  typici*!  African  head,  but 
iCa4aliai«nMfilef  it  confined  to  certnin  locnU- 
liik  8et«ral  eial  and  miif-African  nations 
hiva  llm  iO-<al]ed  African  trflils  much  softened, 
and  iiftr  lilltt  from  the  Dravidian.  Even 
wmHtf  or  apiml  hair  it  not  a  universal  feature 
ii  Afrioa,  aome  tribes  havio^^  fine  silky  hair. 
T^DrtvidUn  pyramidal  nose,  the  sharp  de- 
al lU  root,  the  sli$;ht  msxiUary  nnd 
projeeliO«|  the  turgid  lips,  the  ovnl  oon- 
lairafttl  Ibe  bcttpd  are  all  African.  Mr.  Logan 
tliab  Ihife  la  raison  to  believe  that  the  strong 
Afranltfli  of  aoroe  of  the  lower  Sonth  Indian 
aatfta  it  really  the  remnant  of  an  archaic  for* 
Mba  of  •  more  dec  tried  Africfin  character. 
nipOtitloA  of  Tndia  between  two  ^reat  n^f^ro 
pmuom^  that  on  the  west  bdng  still  mainly 
aim  efen  in  most  of  its  improved  races,  and 
tkt  CHI  tlii  east  preserving  the  ancient  negro 
hm  m  pomta  ao  neiw  Indi«  as  the  Andaroans 
ttd  Kidah.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
tkt  tbe  Afriean  element  in  the  population  of 
tk  paainaula  of  India,  has  been  transmitted 
fimi  an  arcbaic  periodi  before  the  Semitic,  Tu* 
nnail  and  Iranian  races  entered  India,  and 
v|«ft  iba  Indian  ocean  had  negro  tribes  along 
iU  BOittaro  as  well  as  its  eastern  and  western 
^or^a.  On  this  point  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Dr,  Pritdiard  men  I  ions  as  the  result  of  Baron 
W.  Uufnbddl'a  researches  into  the  Kavi 
lasgaagf.  chat  the  rcaemblances  between  the 
MttHM  of  the  Polynefian  islands  nnd  the 
tribas  of  f ba  Indian  Archipelago,  Malacca  and 
Ibdasatear.  are  not,  as  aooM  have  supposed, 
tItiiiMi  of  casual  intcreoarse,  but  essential 
aliilsaa,  deeply  rooted  in  the  conslmclion  of 
Hiia  lan^nagesy  and  that  the  races  of  people 
art  tbiasiaelvca   of  one   origin. 

Mr,  W,  W,  Hunter  describes  India  as  partly 
pioplad  by  races  distinct  from  the  Aryan 
■Mpvlatioa^  aooie  of  whom  he  says,  have  pre. 
^^hiBi)  ihetr  ethnical  identify  in  sequestered 
^wli^  wkSki  otbera  have  merged  as  helots 
^hwemim  into  the  lowland  hindus,  and  he 
ahtfiganih  Ibete  now  fragmentary  peoples  as 
*»*£»o/»  wid^h  aprend  primitive  race, 
i  ^  dktim^mry  oi  the  ooa- Aryan  hngusgesaf) 
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India  and  High  A^sia,  he   classes  all  languaget 
as  under — 

I,  Htfl^ting  iyjres — Arabic,  Sanscrit. 

3*  Oompoundiiu^  fj/joM**— Baak ;  Finnic* 
Magyar  ;  Turkish  ;  Circassian  ;  Georgian  ; 
Mongolian  Mnntshu;  Javanese;  Ngoko-Javan* 
ese  ;  Krama  ;  Malay-Javanese. 

3.  liolatififf  ti/pes^-  Chinese  of  Nankin; 
Amoy^  Pekin^  Shanghai  and  Canton  ;  Japan* 
cae.  ' 

?  Brahui* 

4.  Ckinea  frontier  and  TJtiM, — Gyami  ; 
Gyarnng  ;  Takpa  ;  Manyak  ;  Thochu  ;  Sokpa  ; 
Horpa  ;  Tibetan. 

5.  A^epal  f  West  to  Ea$i}  Serpfl  ;  Sunwar  ; 
Gurung  ;  Murmi  ;  Msgar  ;  Thaksya  ;  Pakhya ; 
Ncwar  ;  Limbu. 

6*  Kiranti  Group^  Eagi  iV^epau/.— Kirantf ; 
Rodong  ;  Rungchenbnng  ;  Chin^tangya ;  Na- 
chbereng  ;  Waling  ;  Yakha  ;  Clionrasyn  ;  Ku- 
Jungyai  Tlmlungya  ;  Bahingya  ;  Lohorong  ; 
Limbichhong  ;  Bakli  ;  Sang*pang  i  Dumi  ; 
K bating;  Dungmali. 

7,  Jifoken  trib$«  of  Nepmd, — Barhi ;  Dcn» 
war ;  Pahri ;  Chcpang  ;  Bbramn  j  Vayu  ;  Kus- 
war  ;  Kusunda  ;  Tharu. 

Lepcha  (Sikkim.) 
Bhutani  or  Lhopa. 

8.  N,  E.  Jen^ol,— Bodo ;  Dhimal ;  KoccU 
Garo  ;  Kachari. 

6.  Eastern  Froniier  of  Bengal. — Mani- 
puri  ;  Mithan  Naga;  TablungNaga;  Khari 
Naga  ;  Angami  Naga  ;  Namsang  Naga  j  Now* 
gong  Naga  ;  Tengsa  Naga  :  Abor  Miri  ;  Sib- 
sagor  Miri ;  Deoria  Chutia  :  Singh po* 

10.  Arakan  and  BurmaJt. — Barman 
written  and  spoken  ;  Khycng  or  Sbou  ;  Kami  ; 
Kunii ;  Mm  or  Toung  ;  Sak. 

I I .  Sktrn  and  7>fl ff«mi».— Talain  or  Hon  ; 
Sgftu  Karen  ;  Pwo  Karen  ;  Toungh-lhu  ;  Shan  ; 
Aniiaraitic  ;  Siamese  ;  Ahom  ;  K  ha  rati  j  Laos* 

12.  Cenlral  India.^Uo  (Kal)  ;  Kol 
(Singh bum) ;  Santali  ;  Bliumij  ;  Uraon  ;  Mun- 
dala  ;  Kajraahali  ;  Gondi  ;  Oayeli  :  Eutluk  ; 
Naikude  ;  Kolami  ;  Madi ;  Madia  ;  Kuri  ; 
KeikiHii ;  Kbond  \  8a vara ',  Gadaba  ;  YerukalA  ; 
Chentsu. 

13.  Southern  Mdta^^Tamil  anoient  and 
modern,  Malayalsm  do.  do.  Telugu  :  Kar« 
oataka^  ancient  and  modern  ;Tuluva:  Knrgi  ; 
Toduvn  ;  Toda;  Kota;  Badsga  ;  Knrumba  ; 
Iru la  ;  Singhalese. 

And  when  writing  on  the  non* Aryan  langua- 
ges of  India  and  High  Asift,  Mr  Hunter  states 
(p*  S2)  that  hia  book  contains  primeval  root  a 
common  to  both  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  speech, 
in  a  far  more  definite  manner  than  the  similar 
indications  by  which  scholars  have  soMght  to  re- 
duce the  Semitic  and  Ittdo*Germamc  fatiiilies  t< 
a  cognate  source.  In  support  of  tliis  view  be  re 
marks  that  many  of  the  non*  Aryan  p«oV^«^<>^ 
ladia.he  telh  ut,  take  their  tribal  dcwfeivaVvou^ 
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h&m  ihf.  wroi^  (or** roan,**  ;n  IMrir  v^ipof tiv«  din* 
li?ct9  mul  I  he  very  j;ent!rul  term  vti  (mnii)  wiUi 
10  me  pff  ftxed  or  »» imposed  9y)lj*i>lt%  suppHe?i  I  he 
bii«$9of  tl^e  race  n;inie  to  not  leM    ihah    forty 
•soerUinp<ttril>'»*   Thus,  Du-mi,  Kami »  Kami, 
Ann^mi  N«jca, Milium  N^ira.  Ami  jrwer^co^nite 
the  non'Arynn  phonetic  di^plnceraenu  of  m  umi 
I  and  of  I  und  r.  the  Iht  can  be  grenily  iiicrea«eff, 
-^IbttR,  in  lli«  3ak,  /tt ;  Tounpr,  mr»  ;  mnrm^ 
itii,  Thnksya,  mli  ;    uml  the  root   li  affunls  the 
generic  Icrm    htmrj,  man,  to  a  whole  seri<?a  of 
Iribttl  nfimes.    TKu«  Bnla*li  ;  Mn-li,  the  people 
ftf  Rnjmahal  ;  Dhir»a-li  ;    Saota-U  ;  Baiiaw-Ij, 
ineaiiini;  ihe   people  of    Bala,    Ranurtj  and    ao 
fourth.     Li  is    t)>ua  often    adfled  to   specific 
names  for  roati    to  fono  tiamea  for   abtiri^iuHl 
tribes*     In    Santa'i*    li  furni%hei    l)ie  noraen- 
rial  lire  connected  with  the  propagntion  of  our 
•pecie0»  snob  as  h\.  bib  Scg«  atsd  iippears  in  li 
dih,  a  ehild  ;  Udak't  or  Ittd  ko^  children  ;  A7a  U 
ii  general  ion  Df  men^    (ho*li)   and  ihe  hith^^rto 
liue% plained  termi,  Ch^-la,  Che-Ii  {=Khi-U^= 
linli)    for  ton    and    dfitightcr,  used    by    all  the 
Bemi-aboHtJinal     cnstcs     of     Lower     Brngid. 
'f  he  root  Ao»  with  the    generic  ni^x   li^  is  niet 
with  in  aU  period*  of  hwtory  and    in  all  Iridin 
The  MuhaV»«ratn  and  Viahnu  Pnr«na,  aix^ak  of 
Ko-lt  tribe%  in  ronnrotion  wiHt  Mikalii^Draridfi, 
Kitntn  and  otticT%atid  tiio   Ailareya  Jtrttliroflna 
apenks  of  the  Koli  u?  Dji9\a.    Amonic  a  section 
of  the  non-Arytn  raros  of  Imli:i,oraborin;ine§»f 
Mr.  Hanter  iiyleathem,  the  root  ho,  ahorteniug 
in    some   to    hu    and    ha«   or     ini^r^chnni^ing 
into  ko»  kii   and    ka,     furnisfies   the   speciftc 
word    for     mnn    amoni^it     the    Kol     tribes 
ot  Oentml  India  snd  it  one   of  the  oldest  and 
nMMt  widely   tDre^d   roots  for   man*     In  the 
Bantcrit  play,  thaMrichha  kali,  ^-Ao  is  man  ; 
am5T«s:  the  Kiir«  nenr    KUiohpore,  it   is  it^-io. 
Amongst   the    Sinmese  it   ia    XAon  or  hm, 
which  is   the  ssm^  form  as  it    takers    amonff&t 
Khon<L — Hiafory  ^/  tkf  Tartan,      liiMoire 
dn   Hum,  Vol  L  p.  4i*    TM*^    ^lyWaa*. 
Fcl  /.   p.   65.     Dr.  iK  W^  I/nttter,    <?»*  fUe 
f,  ft  ft 'J  n  9^9  of  lft*Ufit  p  22.   Lo^of^  im  Jonm* 
Indian   A  ffJttpeifXffo    litfpori    iJHL    Auacm- 
Hon  IS47.  j>/)^    3iL2:>0.     Tod't    Bftj^BiJMn- 
FAli^t't    HisMy  of  lndik,^pf>.  6U7.8,  417, 
Co$ny^9  V,  li.p.  40,    See  J»t,  Med. 

IKDRA,  the  hindoo  K^d  of  thunder^  a 
personification  of  the  tkv,  Ihe  chief  of  ihe 
Utivata,  *jr  Sura  (vide  Dcvata)»  al^D  iha  yoga 
star  of  the  2fiih  NacsHntrai  1  P«i:a*i.  The 
atffibntet  of  Indra  cnrreflfiond  to  ihoie  at  \ht 
Jupiter  of  the  fjir«»«ks  tind  R'>m»us  nn'l  the 
Thor  of  Scandioatia*  Udm  is  nothing  more 
thiin  the  impersonation  of  the  oommone^i  nha;irj>- 
Xfx^i\f\  '  f  «hove  our  head*.     He  is  ihi! 

4fin^  1  .H«l8  and    ^^"^f^  lord  of  the  lirrnsi* 

ment.     he  it  rrprt  -  i  irhite    tuari  »»t- 

lini^  upon    hit    ceic  i^^*  the   oleplmut 

•  Mrwwmtif  produced  ai  llie  churiuiijf  of  iUq  ooiian, 


and  holding  tn  hit  han4  th«  tffjra  o?   th^ 
bolt-.     He  ia  dqiieted^  like  Argna,  oovere^l  frith 

i*yct  And  ii  thus  called  lh«  th^^^Jland-eyed  {rod  ; 
which  distinction  iraa  n'>t  conferred  upon  bin 
in  con3ec)iieac«  of  his  fford  deeds,  but  haviii|( 
become  ennmonrcd  of  Ahilya^  the  wife  ol  lh» 
pious  riahi  QotninSf  ho  emleiivoured  to  seducn 
her.  The  riahi  haviofr  diicovered  hia  iuieii# 
Hona  in  time,  heatowed  on  the  fiod  his  cuna 
that  hit  body  shouhl  be  eorrred  in  a  very  t?:ilr«« 
ordinHry  mnnner,  which,  on  tho  contritioit  of 
tho  off^^ndint?  deity,  hr.  changed  Into  eyes.  Tht 
heavr.n  of  Indra  is  iwnrjcii  or  swari^a-locufD  a^ 
intereshniC  di^srripiion  of  which  haa  been  giTcu, 
in  the  English  language  by  Ktisiprasji'l  Cihoae^ 
In  liuira'fl  heaYrii,  thi«  poet  in^ikes  fluwctt  4>( 
dt^liicblful  p«rfume  shed  titeir  frnK'^MUct}  aroun|i, 
and  en  It  me  rat  ea  all  that  can  fasoiiiaie  I  ha 
orientaliet, 

"  (ire  at  Surya  am  ilea  with  Instre  gav. 
And  flinirs  through  a»ur«  skies  his  ray  ; 
The  golden  mountain  a  f^httrrini^  brow 
Js  deokcij  with  many  a  sparkling  gein, 
Which  sliines,  by  Siirya*a    bn|fhinesai    ttow. 
At  if  a  bfilo  circled  thrni ; 
And  on  the  mount  beneath  hid  beam^ 
The  kin£5  of  pSwerj£a*i  ^nr'ien  smib*«. 
In  winch  by  many  a  guri^linir  ^t 
The  God  his  time  in  picHsMrc  u  i' 
Here  Vnyu  through  the  ch^irminiiE  WiM>d| 
For  ever  ctnps  iu  gcnilest  nioo4  \ 
Now  o*eT  the  Idowinic  (er^ias  b«  nqeai 
Now  stirs  the  fragrance  of  lb?  roae« 
H^rc  many  a  flower  of  lovoU  hna. 
Famed  in  the  loyea  <»f  for(Dartim« 
Blooms  jslitlering  with  the  diamond  ^tWi 
And  sweetening  t<>"  i- --  >  "^  -r— - 
Young  roira  thru  t^Ci 

'lo  last  a  their  sv«* 

Hete  fountains  n  ^mr* 

perpetual  full,  aji  -  »iiuvvcii 

Of  itiainonds  p^ii  <ii^s  (ioaocnd, 

A^d  Bweet  oelesU^l  mu^ic  Ivnd 
Unto  tha  ei*rs  of  inorl^iK,  ble***ed, 
For  pious  d^t\U^  with 
Th«>  l];arden*tedge  is  i  < 
With  trees  with  l»«t»njr  va ruure  erowimiij 
And  in  the  learden's  centre  stands 
A  palace  built  by  hdnvenly  bi»nda» 
Wt  Mi  *i  11  n  r  >)u rca  flee  k e/i ,  t  lio  gold  c  n  wall i 
or  t*a  Qonrtly  hallf, 

Etriic^^  ...>; ...»  their  lieauteoua  Ughft 
An  I  tclistcning  round  allfsirnNd  briiekt*. 
The  tiiow*white  pavanicnta  made  hsve  been 
Ol  ohryardiies  of  brightest  sh^'en, 
Where  swertcst  flowers  of  lovely  hue 
A(»  ap'irkbnt;  brij^lit  with  drops  ol  dew  j 
The  outer  wiUl  is  s<aooth  all  «*«r 
With  rubies  glitterinjj  more  nnd  mortv 
And  til'  Icnsi  trnca  app4ait 

Likem^M  m  winter's  skyi 

Wi%  Uif  rsai^kiident  Sarya  fcara 
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Uti  flo^^ious  face  of  IfgLt  on  hl^h, 
Aa  if  i  i»y  U^hi, 

The  t-'  M   ftuij  tbinea  «o  brlgLU 

I"'  -  nUr  Appear*, 

L  i  ITS  of  former  yea/*  ; 

,  *^i  I  a  3rc»iroc  the  cyo 

Xl  j      ^  ^viiiMi  can  iie&ciy. 

A*  m^cn  At  moriiiiig^a  dubvQus  li^ht^ 

A>  s  grui  no^v  uo  luore^ 

T»»^  i^Mtiiu.ti  a*  tic  gruwinff  iWiue  i 
So  Uk4»  a  nvAss  ofdioi  light  o'tr 
Tiie  «Ar4«M  move  iJie  goiU  divine  ; 
Ah«I  iii«ist  tb«in  Lho«e  ^rho  greater  are 
S^Mt^  lii^e  so  mcTiiy  «t(iri  aTsr ; 
Kow  iftorc  and  more  advance  they  utgh 
Witli  brtrwf  '  i  stutuieB  high, 

With  *Up«  -  tity  «loir, 

Willi  looks  t^ai  on  the  ground  bt^low, 
liufgre  llitfm  Indm^  di^  id  lied 
Willi  foyj»l  iut«u  4Lttd  roynl  (mde^ 

Ills  reUted  ihiit  on  one  ocoasioii,ihe  ceremo" 
oj  of  SLsmtMUedha^  or  gacritice  of  ii  hoffre,  for 
tbr  biimifeth  time,  wm  cQmmenccd  which 
«tttt|d  ii«ve  dcpo&ttiJ  iu4lrn«  nud  etevnted  king 
^Bgiini  to  the  sovereii^uiy  of  ibe  itnnior* 
tAUiA  hii  |<Ure.  On  Aoother  occanon,  in  ihe 
htm^  m  Atieftbpfd  boy«  Iiidra  robbed  the 
ftfilta  ol  A  peaaaitt.  Tit  tbi^  theft  he  was  de- 
tceled  aiirl  bound  with  cords,  bat  released  by 
tbeiM  of  tbo  ftubordioato  jtenii  of  the  wiud^, 


SUekled  ibe  g 
^ilgblfrr 

Sav^n  «ougUt, 


I        '  wiJh  cordage  strong 
-  i*ye  him  »liuwers. 
>vn;d^  imtijurtal  geuii  flew, 
iu  fi^ttoiy  Wttveii  obey, 

•  ''^  ■  '!jo  liimi>  of  dttj  ; 
]  by  ft;  V¥  ; 
cjw*  ^d  Jeui  cold  ; 
1,  [thuuder, 

'isb„  fhat  poiuta  bta 


7  tho«8Ptid  eyea 
i  divine,  aud  robes  of  ohangiiig dyes." 

^  Fully  10  underatJind  iheae  nltu^ions,  it   must 
le  re»«aibered  thAt  the  hindirs  hnve  ti&signed 
I  cardieml  and  intermeilirtte  prnnt 
ludra    being    esteemed    the 
;  [if ;4iii;;cotal  duties,   and  etpecitdly    the 
^  the  ciist,  thwt  point  is  reckoned  first, 
otheri  are  tbus  ruled  :     Agiii,   £otith- 
I  iooih  ;  Nnirit,  south-west  ;  Varuiui, 
north-nreat  ;  Ki*ver»»,  north  ;  Isa 
9fth-e«st.     To  wliich  are  ftomctitiics 
^nsc  other    quarters,    or    poiots.  \\t 
Qremcd  hv  V.riihmji  ^   bclovf,  by  K^iia 
TKaga,  t  pent  ft,  oiberwiae 

nuj  i(it:tciiiM,  ruled  by  Hudrft, 
-to  Coletnaii*6Mythobfry,!ndm 
^rh;  or  showers  a  ad  df  the  east  wind  ; 
HOI,  rrgeoi  of  ihe    ^teat ;  Vahoi*    of  the 
itb-ca^  ;  Kofcrp,  of  the  north  \  Yema,  of 


VkX^nk^i 


the  8C»uth»   Istij  or  leaniV  *of  tha  nofth*eaBt, 
^^nitit,  of  llie  8outh-we»t.  This  account  iviil  h^ 
foand  to  v;try  slii^hlly  from  other  deacriptiouB 
of  theregeiHs  of  ihe  winds  or    eight  points  of 
the  earth ;  but  the  severnl  accounts  differ  in  n 
vt-ry  trdUnx  de^re(%   iutroducing  Agni    liuieud 
af  Vahui  ;    instead    of    Kairit  ;  Chandra  for 
Kuverii ;  and  Chandra  b1&o«  or    Prithivi»  for 
Ua.  Yayu,  in    huidu  pueiry,  is  the  north-west 
wind,     indra  iiai  a  Taaeiy  of  names*     lie  is 
called  8akr^  iu  cousequuiice  of  being  the  cvd 
advij^er  of  the    demons    or    asura,  by    whom 
be  was    so    oft<iu   driven  from  beavtui  ;  aodg 
with  U\k^  mytliolo^icul  incouftisteocy,  Pakush* 
ssaoi«  be  who  govtnis  the  gods  with  justices 
Sh»tkratU|     he  to  whom  a  hundred  sacrifice 
are  made  ;     Vajra  pani,    the    beai'er    of  thf  1 
thunder  bolt  ;  Vitraha  ;  hularati,  and  Nu(uu«^ 
chisadana,  the  licstroyer  of  the  giants  ;  Uriih^l 
the  holy  ;  Megbusadaioa*   he  who  is  borne  o^li 
tiie  clouds,  &c.    &.C.   Indra  possesses   the   foU] 
lowing  blessings,   produced   at    the    ohurningl 
of  the  ocean*    K-amdeiut,  the  all-yielding  cow'i] 
Pariyalaka,  the   tree  of    plenty  ;  and    Uciiisf  I 
ravii,    the    eight-heudtd    horse.     The    prinoet  j 
of  Kaugti,    the    ruj^hs   of    Asam,    and   other  I 
chiefs  iu  the  eaateru    parls    of   India,  pre  tenet 
to  have    derived    their   origin   from  ludra.—*  i 
indra,  as  the    king  ul  immortals^    corresponds 
witli  one  of  the  ancient  Jupilers,  for  several  of  I 
tliat  1181116   were  worshipped  iu  Europe  ;  and 
particularly  with  Jupiter  the  conductor,   whosb 
ailnbtttes  are  so  nobly  described  by  the  Platoulo 
philosophers.      One  of  his  numerous  names  ts 
JJyupeli,   or,  in  the  nominative   case^   bcforo 
certain  letters,   Dyupetir  i    which   means   the 
Lord  of  Heaveui  ami  seems    a  more  probablo 
ori|i;iu  of   the   Heiruscau   word    than  Juvani 
r^iter,  as  Dies   pt-ter    was   probably   not  the 
Father,   but  the  Lord  of  IMy*     Ho  may   be 
considered  as  the  Joveol    Snuius,  iu    bis  me^ 
morable  Uue* 

lfll»fc«  hoe  tablme  cmdetiSt  queni  imtoratit  otnnei  Jqtcdi^ 

where  the  poet  cleaHy  means  the  firmament, 
of  which  indra  is  the  iier^jonification.  He  is 
the  god  of  tb under  and  of  natme^s  elements, 
with  inferior  gw\ii  under  his  command  nnd  ia 
conceived  to  govern  the  eastern  quarter  of  thfc 
world,  bat  to  preside,  like  the  genius  or 
ngalhodnpmon  of  the  ancients,  over  the  cetesltal 
!)amU,  wliich  nre  stntioni'd  on  the  summit  of 
Mem,  or  the  nnrib  pole^  where  he  solaces  Iho 
gods  with  nceliir  and  hejsvenly  rau*ic.  Hence 
p«*hnp8,  th«»  hiiidus,  when  giving  evidence, 
and  the  magistrate  who  receives  it,  are  direct- 
ed to  stand  fronting  the  east  or  north.  The 
i:enii  named  Cinniira,  ii re  the  male  dancers  in 
swatfia,  the  heaven  of  Indra  ;  and  the  Apasra 
are  his  dancing  girh,  answering  to  the  fairies 
of  the  Piirsinns*  arrd  damsels,  Ciilled  in  the 
Komn,  burnl-aiun  pt  with  atiVcteijesv  cvt^*— 
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Indra  it    fabled    to    reside    in    the   cetesUjil 
aly    of  Amravdli*  wli&rc   his   (iftlace,    Vuija* 
yanta,    is   situated^    in    the  gardeu  Nntidaua^ 
which  oontains   the  all-yirlding    trees    Pariya* 
taka»    Ralpadruma  and   three  others  iimibrly 
bountifuL     The  hitidus    make    drawings    of 
a  tree   (Bhima?;   yielding,    if   not    all  sorts, 
a  curious    sort  of    fruit,    vif.    men  ;   with  a 
man  of  larger  mould  clltnbing  up  its  stem  ;  a 
iccondy  wiih  a  bow  at  bit  back,  is  looking  on, 
encouraging  him.     Fifteen  men   are   hanging; 
on  the  boughs  like  fruit.     Although  these,  or 
even  one  of  ihtra,  might  sthlBce^  and  quali/y 
its  owner  for   the  title   which    Indra  benrs  of 
Lord  of   VVcallh,  he  is  aomeumet  represented 
to  possess    likewise   the  all-proiidc  cow,  Knm- 
denu,  above  alluded  L0|    as   well  as  UcUisrava 
the  ei^ht* headed    horse,    that   arose    wiih  the 
cow  and   first   named   liee   from  the  chanted 
ocean,  as   related  in  another  place*     lli§  con- 
sort is  Indraiii  :  he  rides  the  ettphant  Airavatt 
driven  by    his   charioteer  MatAli   and  he  holds 
lh%  weapon  Vi«jra»  or  the  thunder-bolt,    and 
is  hence   named   Yajrspaiu.     His  chief  rousi- 
cian  is  named    Chitra-mt^ha,    who  rides   in    a 
painted  car,  which  on  one   occasion  was  bum* 
ed  by  Arjun,  the  con^deulial    friend  and  agent 
of  Rashna,    or   liie  sun.     Indra   is  more  es- 
pecially  the   regent   of  winds   and  showers  ; 
the  water-tpout  is  said  to   be  the   trunk  of  his 
(lepharit ;  and  the  iris  is   appropriately  called 
his  bow,  which   it   is  not  deemed  auspicious 
to  point  out.  Menu  says  '*  Let   not  him,  who 
knows  right  from  wrong,   and  seea  in  the  iky 
the  bow    of   Indra,    show   it    to  any   man. 
His  consort,  is  Indriani  or  Aindri,  also  named 
Pulomaya,  sometimes  Powlumi  and  Saki  ;  and 
she  is  very    liriuous   aa  well  as   beautiful. 

In    hiudu    mythology    the     guardians   of 
the  world   are    eight  deities   who   now  rank 
next   below    the    hindu    triad.     They     are, 
1  Indra,  2   Agoi  or  fire,   3   Surya  the  sun, 
4  Chandra   the  moon,  5    Pavuna  the  wind,  6 
Yama   the  god  of  Justice   and   lord   of   the 
infernal  regionS|   7  Varuna  the  god  of  water, 
and  8    Kuvera   the  good    of  wealth.     Indra 
takes  a  very  important  position  in  each  of  the 
three  periods  of  hindu  mythology.    In  the  Vedic 
period  ha  is  the  great  Being  who   inhabits  the 
firmament,  guides  the  winds  and  clouds,  <lispefi- 
ats  rain, and  hurls  the  thunderbolt.  In  theEpic 
period  he  is  still  a  principal  deity,  taking  preoe* 
donoe  of  Agoi,  Varuna,  and  Yama-     in  the 
Puranio  period  he  is  still   a  chict  deity,    only 
inferior  iu  rank  to  the  great  triad^   Brahma, 
Vishnu,   and   Siva«      His    heaven    is    called 
8wargo*loka  or   Indraloka,  and   his  pleasure 
garden  or  elysium,  hit  city  (sometimes  placed  on 
mount  Meru,   the  Olympus  of   the  Greeks,  bis 
charioteer,     hia     thunderbolt,    his     eleohant ; 
hit  bow   (the  rainbow)  are  all  famed.   In  the 
fitt$€:ai  MUt9  ol  hmdmm^  in    which^  hoiv every 


IN0RA. 

every   hindu   baa  a    separate   belief  and   hero* 
worsliip,  the  worship  of  iuc^ri)ate<l  beings^devi! 
worship,    the   worship  of  the  lingam   are  ibo 
prevflilitig  forms,   bdra  is  almost  unheard  of 
and  unknown* 

Amongst  the  earliest  dissenters  from  Indra, 
were  the  Yadu  race  under  Krishna's  influence. 
The  reasons  leading  Kim  to  the  change  are  noi 
known, hut  the  Mahn  Bharata  makes  him  aay  to 
Nauda  his  fnther,  why  worship  Indra  aa  the 
Supreme  God  ?  0  father  we  are  Vaisyaa  and  our 
cattle  Uvtt  upon  the  pastures,  let  us  therefore  ceastt 
to  worship  Indra,  pay  our  devotions  to  th« 
mountain  Guvarddhana.  Up  to  that  tfnne,  it 
was  to  the  heaven  of  Indra,  that  the  good  who 
died  were  believed  to  proceed. 

The  two  cods,  Indra  and  Agni,  Haia  and 
Fire,  were  the  chief  deities  worshipped  by  the 
,  Vedic  Aryans ;  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  Indra^ 
I  the  most  powerful  of  tlie  Vedic  deities,  waa 
the  god  of  the  ftrmament,  the  hurler  of  the 
thunderbolt,  who  smote  the  ruin  cloudy  and 
brought  down  watera,  who  delighted  in  the 
Soma  juice,  in  eating,  drinking,  and  war,  stroni| 
and  diunk  with  wine.  Indra  is  now  never  invok* 
ed,  but  has  been  succeeded  by  VisJmu  and 
Siva. 

Agni,  Another  Vedic  deity,  is  the  person!* 
fication  of  fire  and  was  worshipped  as  the  dea- 
troyer  of  forest'i  as  useful  in  the  sacri&co  and  ia 
the  household. 

**  When  generated  from  the  rubbing  of 
sticks,  the  radiant  Agni  bursts  forth  from  the 
wood  like  a  Hiret  eourser.** 

*'  When  eicited  by  the  wind,  ha  nishes 
amongst  the  trees  like  a  bulh  snd  consumes 
the  fonfst  as  a  rajah  destroys  his  enemies/^ 

*'  Such  as  thou  art,  Agni,  men  preserve  thee 
constantly  kindled  in  their  dwellings,  and  offer 
upoit  thee  abundant  tood"  [Hiij  Veda  1^  73.) 
Varuna  was  the  Veriic  god  of  the  waters, 
and  god  of  the  oceani  but  the  name  was  some- 
limes  applied  to  the  sun  and  someiimea  used  aa 
a  personiticatiou  of  day.  As  with  other  gods, 
when  addressfd,  he  w:i8  regarded  aa  supreme, 
and  capable  of  forgiving  sin  : — 

**  Let  me  not  yet^  O  Varuna,  enter  the  house 
of  clay  -have  mercy,  Almighty^  have  mercy  ! 

**  If  I  go  along  trembling,  like  a  cloud  driven 

by  the  wind; have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy  1 

"  Thirst  can.e   upou  the  worshipper,  though 

he  stood   in  the   midst  of   waters,  have  mefCJ 

Almighty,  have  mercy." 

Sur)a  or  the  sun,  called  also  Saviin,  Mitre^ 
Aryaman  and  other  names,  was  a  vodte  god^ 
who  oontinuea  to  be  worshipped  down  to  the 
present  day,  by  brahmins  and  zoroastrians 
The  solar  raoe  of  K8hetr>a  who  appear  in  thm 
Eamayana,  derive  their  origin  from  the  sun  t  bul 
in  the  higher  spiiit,  the  sun  is  regarded  em 
divine,  as  pervading  all  things,  aa  the  ioul  of 
the  world  and  supporter  of  the  uniTcrsC'    In  a 
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Tha  biAtoriAM  of  Alexander  and  Se1ducns« 
ulio  makti'no  ulluslon  lo  the  princes  of  Ind^a* 
prett&u  wliich)  however,  wasoneof  tho  five  pat 
or  prjistUa  uhicb  bad  been  derrtaodetl  by 
Judi^hthira  a?  the  price  of  peace  between  the 
rival  Ivuru  anti  rafidiiwa  races  and  whicli  old 
DhriUra^htra  gave  away  (rom  bis  kingdom 
to  his  tui'buienl  oepbews.  The  priocipHlity 
atsl^eil  to  them  tvaa  a  bit  of  forest ^la ad, 
then  knowa  under  the  name  of  Khaiidjiva.vaua* 
The  extsCence  of  bcnh  Pelhi  and  Indrapras- 
tha  in  the  second  century,  are  recognized  in  the 
Daidala  and  ludttbara  of  PtQlemy.  The  meD- 
liou  of  l)elhi  may  possibly  be  found  in  Ptole- 
my's Daidala,  wbich  !»  placed  close  to  Indra- 
bnra  (perhaps  Indrapui),  and  midwuy  between 
'Modura,  or  Mnthurii,  and  Batan  Kaisara  or 
ISthrtiieawjifH,  The  dos6  proximity  of  Piuciala 
to  Indrabara,  jained  to  the  curioiia  rt^seniblance 
Df  their  (lames  of  Delhi  t^mi  hidrApat  sfemslo  of- 
fer  very  fair  grounds  for  aiisuiniug  tlieir  probuble 
identity  with  these  two  famous  tndiau  citiea. 
The  diifce  of  the  occupation  of  Indraprestha 
as  II C'ipital  by  JudSsbthira  roay  be  attributed, 
with  Bome  confidence  to  the  Utter  b>»lf  of 
the  J 5th  <^cnlury  before  Christ.  Posterity 
can  now  hardly  trace  its  site.  The  only  spot 
that  has  any  clnitn  to  have  belonged  to  that 
rfliicleut  city,  is  ji  place  of  pUgiimage  oti  the 
Jumtitt  cdlkt!  the  Ne^umbode  Gbiiut  imme- 
diately outride  the  nartliern  wall  of  tbe  present 
^ty.  Popular  tradition  re|^ards  this  ghaut 
as  tbe  pUce  where  Judishtbira,  after  hit  per- 
formAnce  of  the  tisvvamcdha,  or  the  horse  sacri- 
fice, celebrated  the  '  Hona/  There  is  a  fair 
held  tit  the  ^hat  whenever  the  new  moon  fEilla 
on  a  Monday,  Local  tradition,  however,  iti 
-this  instance,  contradicts  tbe  Miihabarata^ 
which  states  the  aswomedbo  to  hMve  been  per- 
formed at  Hasttnapura  on  the  Gangca.  The 
Negttmbode  «bai  may  be  the  spot  where  Prithi 
*raj  oclebratcd  his  aswamcdha.  But  it  had 
ac  qui  rod  a  s^crednc&s  from  before  the  time  of 
^that  prince,  and  was  a  place  of  retort  where 
bis  vrHudfiither  Visal  Deva  had  put  up  an  in- 
scription to  transmit  the  fame  of  his  conquests. 
Ill  vain  did  Humayooa   try  to  do   away    witii 

Ifihenameof  Indrapat  and  aubBtUute   that  of 
Detiupauuab,     None  but  pedantie  or   bi^^otted 
inaiiomodans   make  use  of   this   name.     The 
,  cotumon     people   either  call  it   Indrapat  or 
PooranaU   Kdlah,     Neither  could   Shero  shah 
•  bnYb  it  calfcd  after  him  as  Shcreghuf,  the  voice 
of    tradition    is    not    easily    silenced*      The 
'  Pooraoah   Killah,  as   It    now  stands  is  nearly 
*  tv-p^  ■■      '     'm  shape  and  Hs  walla  are  over  a 
*  mi  iiL  In  tha  ittlerior  of  the  Poomnah 

KilUb  u  Ibc  Keelar  Kona  mosque  said  to  have 
'  bfen  comm^*nced  by  H'jmftym>n  and  completed 
I -a  dc- 
wi  fa* 
[  ffisnthk  ^ptamcD   o(   the  architecture   of  l^e 


Afiiban  parioiL  It  is  perhapa  one  0/  the 
tasteful  mosques  iu  or  near  Ddhi  and  is 
marknble  for  iU  richly  iidiiid  work  and  ^mcefal 
peudeattves.  Tlte  prevhiling  material  of  ike 
ccntru  arch  is  red  cut  sandstone  and  black  slate 
and  towards  the  ground  white  marble  and  black 
sUte,  the  carving  ihroughout  being  very  ornate. 
The  two  side  «rches  arc  composed  of  simple 
redstonci  picked  out  with  yellow  glaxe  ami 
black  sUte  fiucly  carvedi  the  outermost  archee 
are  still  plainer  in  construction,  the  outer  walk 
chanfiini^  from  red  to  grey  stone* — TV,  0/  Hmd, 
y.  II*  pp.  J130-H5.  See  Jltudu  ;  Inscriptieua  | 
Lat.  ^ 

JNDRATIQK.   T£L.    Thuubcrgla  (xignat* 
—Ro;tb 

INDUAYADU.    Tkl-   Toddy  drawer.  e«* 
ployed  aUo  as  paUukin  bearer, 

IXDKAWAN.    B^KU.     Cucumit  pscude* 
colocyiithia.      Hofflc^      CItr  alius     coiocynihia 

INDRVYAVA.  Sans.  INURAJAO.  Hi»t. 
Wrightia  aniidvaeiitericii.  Coneaai  aor4l. 

INDRAYUN.  or  Indrain.  CdocynlU, 

INDRU.     Sea  Macassar. 

IXDKl.  Hind    Quercus  .nnnulata. 

INDinMJ     CHETIU.    T£L.     alao 
Chctttt,  Tau  Strychnos  potatorum.' — i>tiMi. 

1SDURJA0,Fanjab,  Holarthcna antWtscn- 
terica— Tftf^^  Indurju^i-tiilkh,  Psas*  or  better 
Indurjso  are  the  scads  of  Hobirrhrna  pubesoena* 
•*  Room**  and  H.  Aulidyscntetica,  the  same 
site  and  colour,  furrowed  deeply  at  one  side  : 
very  bitter.  Indurjuo-i^^hcrem,  Puns*  Mild. 
ludurjuo,  Seeds  of  Wrijibtia  anti-dyseulerica, 
itbont  j  inch  loug^  browni  nearly  tastelesa.^ 
B^H.  n.  203. 

INUUJEt^TIB,  Ht£<D.Kardoetachy8  jaU« 
mansi. 


Chillii 


1NUU3. 


..LAOJ^J&t. 

ad* 


SinoF-ge    chu     ^r    Lloii 

river,      *M  ,»TtBlTA!i* 

giuU  kik-bab  iif   Lt^n-a 

m  o  Uth        dti««ade<|* 

TUL 


Bam-po-bo. 
5iii*t4iw«.^*« 

Ttans-po  ^ 

Aba-Siu ^.,.     ^ 

^^ind'hu.   ^\THt    th^ 
joctive  Salndliava. 

This  magnilicent  river  runs  lo  aorae  extcni 
through  th«i  Uritrsh  dominions  h\  India,  rising 
aboutVUt.  32**  N.  about  17.000  feet  above 
th«  level  of  the  sea,  mid  it  disembotiucs  near 
Ktirrached  in  Lower  Sind.  1  he  whole  length 
of  its  mou[ttaii»  course*  from  its  source  to  At* 
tock»  18  about  L035  mdes  atul  the  whole  fall 
is  IC.OOO  feet  or  1 5" 4  per  milt.  From  Altoek 
to  the  sea^  the  length  is  *J43  milet, 
making  its  whole  length  frum  the  Kailaa  moua- 
tain  to  the  Indian  ocean  1»977  miles.  Tta 
maximum  di* charge,  above  the  confluence  of 
the  pM  ve  rivers,  occurs   in  July  toi 

Augu^i  t   is  swollen   by  the    •eaaonal 

rains,  aad  a  thca  ruches  1 35,090  cubic  fcel, 
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W   itf   miitJMm  ot  15,000,  in    De- 

oember.  In  L&dak,  U  ia  co^nmonly  desiti' 
iuit»d  TMDg-po,  Tih,,  or  iUe  riv&r,  and  is 
dM  S«fO't^^hio  of  tiio  Cliiuese  pilgrim  Hwan 
ebp  tra%'elM  in  the  muliUo  of  ilio 
|iirj.  From  iu  source  to  Li",  it  lias 
Irfs  knowu  tiian  atiy  oiUer  (»art 
It  titkua  iu  riat:  Irum  ibe  (iaugri  or 
•  T**  **  *»bort  way  to  the  eattward  of 
The  G«ro  river  i%  tlie  Sing- 
ot  iu.iur»  »d4  there  ia  no  great  e»»terM 
.  Ihti  (rue  annrne  of  ilic  ludus,  i»  iu 
rO^  ^'  M.  %nd  81*^  30'  15.  lon^.  at  an 
^  of  17,000  ffcet»  (o  tU^  nortli- 
li^^ly  Ukes  of  Manasurovrtra  nud 
io  the  soiitberii  slopes  of  the 
or  Kifiias  mount  aina-  Inctatd 
!o^y  mnutUaina  round  lake  Mrtnaaa- 
;  lebrated  rivera,  the  Indus, 
ai  ra    tnK^  tJio    Brahmaputra, 

i  ffotn  Lx",  about  a  mile  above  Nimo, 
I  /oined  by  the  Z;4nsknr  river,     Tbtj 
where   the    two    risers  unite,  is    very 
aod   precipitous,  and  bends  a  long  way 
the  iottth.      From  ibis  point  i\lt^  course  of 
Bii        -■:  ^ront  of  Le  anil  to  the  south-east 
,    rtMiA  tUroui<b  a  wide    valley, 
^  lius  to  the  aorib  send 8 
?,  widcK,  in  tlie  shape 
I  I  Vance  close    to   thcv  river. 
lh<  sou,  4    bank,  a  litUe  lower*  tii« 


rivor  now  Aoired  inore  rapidly »  and  wai  often* 
wider  nod  more  ahalloWf  one  rapid  wwr  not 
les9  Uinn  laO  yards  in  width*  Banks  of  allu- 
vial olrty«:y  corivlonierAte  were  n  bo  ally  rni^r** 
posed  beiwofu  Lho  mountains  and  tbe  river, 
fonuins;  clilTs  wbioh  pitained  not  uufreqtu^ntJy 
II n  tlevalion  of  fifty  fe«t.  Advancinj^  up  ibo 
strearo  bo  found  tbat  numerous  hot  springt 
rose  ou  ila  banks,  and  sometimes  under  tb« 
waier.  Tbe  botitst  of  these  bad  a  tempera^ 
Ure  of  \7i^*  From  these  apringa  gas  w*ia 
copiously  evolve*!^  smellmg  stroujily  ai  *nl* 
phur  ;  he  noticed  llsb  in  the  water  of  Pii^ha, 
at  nu  elevation  of  neiirly  15,500  f^t  above  tbe 
level  of  tht!  aea,  thoj  indicating  I  bat  air  at 
that  elevation  is  not,  from  its  rarity,  insnfti- 
cieni  for  the  support  of  life  in  aninuils  bre»tb> 
ing  by  nills.  Tbe  wiwlti  of  the  inke  plain  of 
Fii^bH  is  covered,  to  the  depth  of  several  tmt 
nt  least,  with  while  salts,  principally  bomt, 
which  is  obtaifiwl  in  a  tolerably  pure  sJate  by 
di^^in^r.  the  superdcini  layer,  wbioh  contitins  a 
little  mixture  of  other  asline  mnttei'St  beinir 
lejected.  There  is  at  present  little  export  of 
bornK  from  Pugha,  Che  demand  for  tbe  suit  in 
opper  India  bt-in^  very  limited,  and  the  export 
to  Europe  almost  atau  end.  It  bnsluiaf  heeu 
known  tbat  boraj(  is  produced  nduraliy  in 
diderent  parts  of  Thibet*  and  the  anil  importeil 
ibeneo  into  India  waa  at  one  time  tbe  princi> 
^aI  80  tirc«  of  supply  df  the  Etiropean  msrketv 
;iiiaa  U<in^iiil  but  som^.^vliat  riipid  s^treanii  i  Dr.  Thomson    quotes  Mr-  Saunders  (Turner^s 


sererd     branches    by    itrAvelly  \ 
vampy*  and   covered   with 


into 

?^ 

fipp\  'ibr     The  size  of  the  river 

It  ia  very  touch    less  ibau  below   the  juno- 

\  ol  tbo  liver  ot    Zauskar.     The   bed  oT  the 

I  at  Pilak,  below  Le^  bas  an   eievalion  of 

lO^50U  f(«t   above  ibe  level  of  the  sea, 

he  Iowa  is  at   ieaat   1,300   feet  bighfT, 

I  ita   rise  ia  the  mountntiis  north  of  tbe 

i  of   Mauasarovara   find   H^iwan   HVad,  it 

I  i  ''''';    ih-e/ist.  Moor- 

ft  at   Garo  or 
L  very    juatj:uiticant  stream  ; 
^^  couutry  ia  so  li\tie  known, 
'  jUil4V*J    import,  ttiiit  we   c»n   scarcely 
h^ve  an    ex  net    knowledge   of  tbe 
part  of  its  course.    There  is   in    some 
I  a0  eASlrrn  bianch  laid  dowu^  but  of  tbst 
ivc  no  defiuite   infpnnatiort.     From    tbe 
HUil    Hnowless    nature   of     the     country 
Bl  h    it    muat  flow,  it  is  probably  a 

^ucam,  but  its  letigth  may  be  oon* 
ilk.     jmmediutdy  above   tbe  open  plnin 
bicb  Dr,  Tbomsou   joined    the    Indus,  it 
i  ap|>ear  to  have  a  very  rocky  and  rugged 
I '    •   '!  jwad  ttp  'the  left  bank  of  tbe 
1  ually  assumed  a  more  north- 
Urcciioo,      The  mounUins  on  both  sides 
.scftfj  moTG  cioaely  to  tbe  river  and  tbose 
Tihe  iight  otmt'mued   extremely   lofty 


Thibet,  n*  406,)  aa  dfescribin^  from  hearsay  the 
borax  Uke  norlb  of  Jif^Kzi  as  twenty    miles  in 
circumfei^ence,  «nd    says  that  tlie  borax  is  duj^ 
from  its  marieius^  the  deeper  and  more   oenual 
parts    producing     common     salt.     From    Um 
ftcciouut   of  Mr,   Bl«ne(Pb.  Trnas.    1787,  p. 
297)»  who  described,  from    the  information  of 
the  natives,  tbe  Ijorax   district   north  of  Luck- 
now,  and,  therefore*  in  tlie  mom  western  paft  i 
of  the  course   of  the  8anpu,    it  would    app«8f.'^ 
that  the  Inka  tbera   cont^iint  boracic   acid,  snil^ 
Ihflt  the  borax  is  artifimlly  prepared  by  satuml- 
m^  the  sesquicariioi^aie    of  soda,    wliich  ia  so  ' 
univer Bally  produc<id  on    tbe   auHaee  of  Tibet, 
with    the     acid.      Ai     least,   the  etetcmentpj 
that  tbe  produeiion  of  borflx  is  depcndenLon  rhe 
amount  of  soda,  leads  to  this   ootid usion.  Mel 
Snuaders  doe*    no^  notice  any  hot  ipringa    ial 
the  neighbourhood    of  the   borax,    but  in  t^ie 
more  western  district,  describeti  \vy  Mr*  BUm», 
hot  springs  seem  to  accompany  the  borax    lake 
asnt  Pugha.     It  ia   not   impossible   that    t<»e 
three  districts  in  which  the  occurrence  ofbomx 
has  been  noticed,  which    arc  only  a  very  small 
portion  of   tboae   which   exist,   may  repreaent 
ibree  stages  of  one  and  the  same  phenomenon. 
The  boracic  acid   Uke  may,    by  the   grradunl 
influx    of  soda,   be  grodtially  converted    nito 
borax,  which,  from  ita   great  insoliibUity,  will 
'Oft  VW  4tau\^^ 


The  j  be  iiepo$ited  as  it  ia  formad 
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or   drytng-Qp  of  such  a  Uke,  ft  harm   plain. 

aimitar  to  ib«t  of  Fu^lia,  would  be  left  behind. 

In  cf  ery  part  of  the  Himalaya,    and  of  Weal- 

ern  Tibet,  wherever  the  Diountmus  attain  a  suf* 

[         ficient  elevation  lo  be  covered    with    perpetual 

H    anour,  glaciers  are  to    be  found*     lo  the   lofty 

V    chain  of  the  cii«a(iil  trana^Sutlej  Himalaya,  and 

of  the  Houen-Iurii  whose  peaka  ri»e  to  a  very  Krent 

hci|3fht»  and  collect  in  wuUer  e  norma  us  depths 

of  mow,  they  are  of  ^reat  length.  In  the  central 

parti  of  Thibet  which' are  often  lower,  and  even 

in  their  loftiest  parts  are   leas  snowy    than  the 

boondin^  chain t|   the  glaciers  are   of  inferior 

dimensions  whore  the  snow-bed  is  at  once  cut 

■    off  abruptly  in  an    ice  e\\ft,  which    cao  hardly 
be  said  t  j  be  in  motion  or  rather  whose  motion 

»  roaat  be  almost  entirely  from  above  downwards. 
Moraines,  wliich,  on  the  lar^rr  f^Ueiers  and 
among  mountains  of  easily  decnyinf?  rocks 
nre  of  astonishing  dimensionf,  form  the  mnr- 
gini  of  each  glacier,  and  also  occur  longi* 
ludinally  on  diB'crent  parts  of  their  surface, 
increasing  in  number  as  the  glacier  advances, 
till  at  Inst  the  different  aeries  whose  origin 
can  long  be  traced  to  the  ditfereui  r ami ti ca- 
tions of  the  glacier^  become  blended  into  one* 
£n  route  to  Karukoram,  alter  lenving  the  Nu- 
bra  valley,  when  a  sufHcient  elevation  a  hove 
his  encampment  had  been  gained^  Dr.  Thom- 
son obtained  a  commanding  view  of  the  gla- 
cier which  occupied  the  oontinualion  of  the 
main  valley.  It  was  nearly  straight,  and  he 
believea,  at  least  five  A  six  miles  long  ;  dis- 
tances, however,  are  so  diMcutt  to  estimate 
on  anow,  that  this  must  be  regarded  at  a  mere 
guesf.  The  inclination  of  its  surface  was  eou- 
aiderable  ;  but^  while  the  distance  remained 
doubtful,  no  just  estimate  of  the  heiKhi  of  the 
ridge  from  which  it  descended  could  be  made. 
On  each  side,  two  or  three  lateral  glaciers, 
descending  from  the  mountains  by  which  it 
was  enclosed^  contributed  to  in  crease  its  sizCf 
all  loaded  with  heaps  of  atones,  which  Uad  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  central  glacir^r  so  accu- 
mulated as  completely  to  cover  its  whole 
surface.  One  day  at  starting,  he  proceeded 
along  the  edi^e  of  the  small  plain  close  to 
which  he  had  been  enoamped.  On  the  right 
hand  waaan  ancient  itioriine,  which  prevented 
him  from  teeing  the  road  in  advance.  At  the 
upper  end  of  (he  plain  he  found  a  small 
etreamlet  running  parallel  to  the  moraine; 
and  alioQt  a  mile  from  camp  reached  the  end  of 
ft  small  glacier,  from  which  the  streamlet  bad 
lis  origin.  Crossing  the  latter,  which  waa 
atill  partially  frozen,  he  isoended  in  a  deep 
hollow  between  the  left  side  of  the  glacier  and 
the  moraine*     The  icy  mass  had  not  yet  beeuii 

I  to   lliaw,    the    temperature  being  still    below 

freexing.     After  half  a  mile    he  aiornded  on 

^.      tlie  aurfaoe  of  the    ice,  and  ao  soon  as  he  did 

^H  ■»  mMed  ia  »e«  that  the  glacier  had  ita 
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origin  in  ft   ravine  on  the  aoath,  and  entered 
the  main  valley  almost  opposite  to  him.     The 
gr<^at  body  of  the  ice  took  a  westerly    dtreo- 
tion,  formintc  the  glacier  along   which  he  had 
been  travelling  ;  but  a  portion    formed  a  clif 
to  the  eastward,  which  dipped  abruptly  into  a 
small,  apparently  deep,  lake.     At  the  distance 
of  perhaps  live  hundred  yards  there  was  another 
glacier,  which    descended    from  a  valley  in  the 
northern    range  of  mountains,  and  like  the  ona 
on  which  he  stood,    presented  a  perpendicular 
wall  to  the  little   lake.     Eight  and    left  of  the 
lake  were   enormous    piles    of  boulders,  occu- 
pying the  interval  between  its   margin  and  the 
mountains,  or  rather  filling  ap  a  portion  of  the 
space  which  it  would  otherwise  have  occupied. 
Into  this  very   stngiiUr   hollow  he  descended, 
on  a  steep  icy  slope,  and    passing   along   the 
northern  margin   of  the  lake,  ascended  on  the 
glacier  beyond  ;  as  before,  between  the  ice  and 
on  reaching  the  surfnce  of   the  second  glacier, 
he  found  that  a  similar  but  smaller  depression 
lay  beyond  it  to  the  east,  to  which  also  there 
was  a  small  lake,   with  another    mass   of  ice 
beyond  it.     This  third  glscier  also  came  from 
the  north,  and  was  n   much    more  formidable 
mass  than  those  which  had  already  been  cross" 
ed.     It  was  very  steep,  and    was  covered  with 
snow,  wliich  was  beginDing  to  thaw  more  thatt 
was  convenient.     When    at  the    highest  pari, 
he  foitnd  that  though  apparently  nearly  level, 
it  sloped  downwards     sensibly    though    verj 
slightly  for  nearly  half  a  mile^    in  an  easterly 
direetion.     It  was  evident  to  him  that  lie  had 
now  reached  the   highest  part  of  the  ascent* 
which  he  assumed  to  be  17*600  feet,  and   that 
the   crest   of  the   pass    was   covered  by  thia 
glacier.    (Df,    Thonisons  Travels  in  Wesiim 
Himalaya  and  Thibet.)     In  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  the  tides  rise  about  9  feet  at    full  moon 
and  fiow  and   ebb  with    great    violence  parti- 
cularly  near    the   sea,  when    they    flood    and 
abandon  the  bsnks  with  equal  and  incredible 
velocity.     At  75  miles  from   the   ocean,  they 
ceasri  to  be  percep table.  See  Floods  ;  Gladera. 
Below  the  junciton   of  the   Panjab    riven 
down   to  3ehwau,  the  Indus   takes  the   oame 
of   Ssr,    Siro    or    Sira  ;    from    below     Hv- 
derabad  to   the  sea,  it   is  called  Lar,  atid  ln« 
intermediate   portion  is  called  VVicholo  (bich, 
hindi),  or  Central,  representing    the    district 
lying  immediately  around  Hyderabad,  juat  as« 
on  the  Nile,  the  Wustani,  or  Midlands  of  the 
Arabs,    represented  the   tract  between  Upper 
and    I^ower  £gypt'    Sir  A..  Burnea   roentiona 
that  Bar    and  Lar    are  two    batuch    worda  for 
North  and  South.     The  lodas,  or  Bindh,   hat 
been  called  by  that  name  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  preaent  day,  by  the  races  on    its  banks. 
The  ancients   knew  that  this    was  the  natita 
I  appellation.     Pliny  (lib.  G    vi.)says:  '*  Indaa 
I  incolia  Siodas  appellatui.*'     The  Greeks  wtqiU 
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— Tbc  Chinete  cull  the  river  Shi-tou. 
Aflltf  Ir^ireratti^  the  country  of  ChdD-tban, 
fwm  ibe  Soulb'East  to  the  North-west,  it 
etiKTi  IjAcUkb,  on  its  eHstrrn  frontier  about 
tMrlgr  miles  east  of  Leii,  Us  cnpitaK  it  bends 
iDOfft  to  the  north*  then  incliacs  to  the  west, 
md  kfttii)^  b«en  joinrd  by  sereral  iaive  streams 
•d4  mountJiin  torrents,  iuim  to  the  south, 
l»«ifd«  the  plains,  cnustiuiting  the  gre^t  re- 
of  the  mosses  of  ratlted  mow,  wliicli 
lifht  from  the  lofty  ridges 
ihe  alluvial  tracts  of  West- 
^Um  liki',  fuddcH  nieltine  of  these 
jns  of  ice,  ond  from  temporary 
oceiisioned  by  glncicrs  nitd  nva- 
in  ita  upper  course,  this  river  is  suhjfct  i 
Idiftegtilantiei^,  and  especi<illy  to  debocles,  or 
ttlaeiyimi,  oue  of  which,  attributed  to  a  land 
titf,  tn  id4l«  produced  terriKc  dcvastRtion 
*  -^^nrse,  down  even  to  Attock. 

juiluence  of  Sinh-k«-bab  with  tbe 
u£,  1^  priiteipal  river  which  joins  it  on 
ttonb  (mm  the  Kftrakorum  mountninsi  the 
takes  lh<r  name  of  Aba  Sio,  '  Father 
Smik^*  ar  Indus  proper,  and  fl>u'ir>p:  then 
IUVKii  Mty  rocksi  whiah  couiine  its  luriouB 
■Mtii  rveeiTiQi;  the  tribute  of  vanous  streatns, 
lilt  It  Acbo  expanding  into  a  bronder  surfacCj 
it  r»ei»rs  Dcrbend,  the  north-wtslern  angl« 
sflbe  FuTtj.tb,  where  (about  050  miles  from  its 
)  \l  it  lOOywrds  wide  in  August,  its 
I  traaon.  From  Derbend  it  traverses  a 
in  m  broad  ohmnt;!  of  no  great  deplli 
Attock,  ID  33*  5i'N.  l»r„  1^"  IS'  E  long  , 
•boul  200  y)in/s  above  this  place,  re^ 
the  river  of  Cabul,  aloioest  cqnnl  in 
ih  Slid  volume,  rtnd  attnins  a  width  of  858 
iMk  vitb  a  rapid  boiling  current,  runnin!;  (in 
Amoil^  mt  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  Vtiri- 
sii  ieci^unts,  however,  ure  given  of  the  breadth 
«/  t)»e  ItiHat  at  Aiiock,  which  depends  not 
onlf  upon  the  season  hut  the  state  of  the  river 
Ttie  breadth  was  found  by  Mr.  Et- 
in  June  to  be  260  y«rds  ;  by 
b«rk,  in  November  about  100  yurds  ; 
A-  Hnrnes,  id  March,  120  yarda.  But 
ilinani  Birr  found  the  river  at  Attock,  in 
p  ftWc^lcQ  with  rain,  had  split  into  vnrl- 
Otti    bmicbea,    and    bounded    with  resistless 

rid,    daaliing  iU    waters   into  foatn  against 
rocks*     lis  violence  had    sw^pt   away  ihi* 
of   Hosis,     The    river  of  Cnbul  is  con- 
to    be  the  Cop  hones  of  Arrian,  and  the 
Ocfkr-  "fa  bo, 

iUi  ir  limit  of  the  tipward    naviga- 

iuam  ol  the  lcid^i<«.  From  Attock  the  course  of 
IW  ItmIus  to  the  sea,  1>40  miles,  is  sovitb  and 
M>tttli*w^',  aometimfs  along  a  rocky  chftnne!, 
^Vf«M  >,,r»p.  Mfrpendicubr  cliffs,  or  forcing?  its 
w^.  :  and  roaring,  amidst  huge  boul- 

ders, ttir  in  mc-uie  body  of  water  being  pent 
^l^iii  fitrrow   duoacU  cansiu^  occusiontJl 
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whirl  pools*  dangerous  to  navigation,  to  Kala* 
bagh,  in  Ut.,  3^  57' N.  long.,  71"  86' B. 
shunted  in  a  gorge  of  the  great  Salt  H^nge. 
through  which  the  river  rushes  forth  into  the 
plain.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  Nd-ab,  or  *  Blue  water/  from  the 
colour  imparted  to  it  by  tbe  blue  limestone 
bills  through  which  it  flows*  There  are  some 
remains  of  a  town  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
named  Niiab  (where  limur  crossed  the  Indus), 
stjpposed  to  be  the  Naulibus  or  Naulibe  of 
Ptolemy.  From  the  middlfl  of  Mny  to  Sep- 
tember, the  upward  navit^ntion  from  KalabagH 
to  Attock  is  impracticable;  the  downward 
voyage  may  be  performed  at  all  seasons.  Tbe 
villages  in  this  stction  of  the  river  are  perched 
on  the  verge  of  its  banks,  stundin^  on  the  bare 
rock,  without  a  blade  of  vegetation  near  them. 
At  KalEibfigh,  the  Indus  enters  a  level  coun* 
try,  having,  for  a  short  lime,  the  Khusoorce 
bills,  which  rise  abruptly,  on  the  right.  It 
now  becomes  nniddy,  and  as  fur  as  MiUun* 
kote,  about  350  miles,  the  banks  being  low, 
the  river,  wheu  it  rises,  inundates  the  country 
somctiiues  as  far  as  the  eye  can  rtach.  Hence 
I  he  channels  are  continUi'vUy  changing,  and  the 
soil  of  the  couniry  being  soft,  a  *•  raud  basin*' 
as  Lieutenant  Wood  terms  it,  the  bsnks  and 
bed  of  the  rivtT  me  undergoing  constant  altera- 
tior.s.  These  variations,  added  to  the  shoals, 
and  the  ternfic  blasts  occaaionaily  encountered 
in  this  part  of  the  river,  are  great  impedi- 
ments to  navigation.  The  populalion  on  its 
banks  are  almost  nmphibio\ia ;  lliey  launch 
upon  its  surface,  sustained  by  inflated  skins 
or  muftsnks,  dried  gour<ls,  amJ  empty  jars  used 
for  catchiitg  the  celebrated  pulla  fish. 

At   Mittunkote,    th*?   Indus  ii  often  2,000 


Vftrds  broad,  and  ncnr  this  place,  in  K-t  , 
1^8*^55'  N.  long,,  70^  25'  E.  it  is  joined, 
without  violence,  by  the  Punjnud^  a  large  navi- 
jifabUf  stream*  the  coUectcd  waters  of  the  Sutlcj, 
Bens,  Havi,  Cbi-nab,  and  Jelura*  Its  true 
chfttinel,  then  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide, 
flows  ihencc  through  Sind,  sometimes  severed 
iiilo  distinct  streams,  and  discharges  its  dlf* 
ferent  branches  by  vanons  mouths  into  the 
IndiMfi  Ocean  after  a  course  of  L650  miles. 
The  Indus  when  joined  by  the  Pnn}nud^ 
never  shallows,  in  the  dry  season,  to  less  thna 
fiflfpn  feet,  and  seldom  preserves  so  great  n 
breadth  as  half  a  mile.  Keeled  boats  are  not  * 
puited  to  its  navigation,  as  Ihey  are  liable  ta 
be  up-iet.  The  Zohruk>  or  native  boat,  is 
flnt  bottomed.  (See  Boats,)  Gold  is  found  ia 
some  parts  of  the  sands  of  the  Indus^ 

The  languages  spoken  on  the  North*wes(erii 
border  of  India  are  dinlects  of  Hindi,  but 
sufficiently  distinct  to  be  called  Sindi,, 
Panjabi  and  Kashmiri.  Lieutenant  Leech  in- 
deed has  given  vocabuloriea  of  se^tu 
guagei  spoken  on  the  west  of  the  luiai* 
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waBtecit  bortier  tribes  are  titU  nioatly  uuder 
riarthnl  ^oveniiiicnla.  ti>  the  more  eouttiedy« 
tbe  various  B^ilueli  tribes  in  ihe  territories 
io  which  th<^y  give  their  ii«me,  auJ  wboar 
language  i^  sai.i  by  CapUiii  Harerty  to  be  n 
mixture  of  Pcr^uiij»  Bludi^  ?UMJ.)bt,  Htitdi  ami 
Sanacrit.  The  Briihui  tribes  m  S<iharawA«» 
iiiid  Jhalawao,  whose  (^retl  chief  is  ihe  khtd 
of  Klkilat,  ethnologists  cousiiitr  to  be  of  the 
same  Scyihic  slock  as  the  Dtavidinii  rac<:s  in 
the  peninsula,  aud  infer  from  this  thiit  like 
passage  of  ihe  Dravidiuii  tribes  from  Tumti  was 
nloug  the  valit^y  of  the  Indur.  The  Brahui 
physical  type  is  Scyihio  and  the  Uni^uat^e  has 
strong  Drnvidian  aMiiititss.  The  Bnihiii  is 
a  genuine  represcntatiTe  of  the  pre- Iranian 
poputatiou  of  ^,  K.  Irania  or  Beluchistan* 
The  Jtit  of  the  lower  Indus,  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  race  at  the  Bmhiti  and  are  almost 
black —i;//to^,  j>  525.  HUUryof  the  Pmjal, 
Vol  I.p,  3,  0.  i5et-  Uindoo  ;  Keliek  ;  Kheiat ; 
Khyber  ;  Koree  ;  Krislma,  Kukha ;  Jet.  Ladtik, 
PADJab ;  Soy  lax  ^  Semiramus  ;  9udra  ;  Tibet* 

INDUS  COAL.     Soe  Coal 

INDUVANSA,  or  Lunar  race  in  the  Raj- 
Tarn  n  gin  i  and  Rujaoli^  the  I  nduvansA  family 
are  shovra  to  be  descendants  of  Pandu 
through  his  eldest  ton  Yoodishtra.  These 
works,  celebrated  in  Kajwurr^i  as  colk'c lions  of 
genealogies  aud  historical  facta,  by  ihe  pundiis 
Vedyadbra  and  Rugounth.  ^ere  compiled 
niider  the  eye  of  the  most  Itflroed  prince  ot  his 
period,  Sowae  Jcy  Sing  of  Ambex»  nod  give  the 
various  dyttastiea  which  ruled  »t  iudrapre^tba, 
or  Dehljy  from  Yoodishtra  to  Vicramadilya* 
The  Tj^rringiu)  commtuces  with  Adinath,  or 
Rishttbdeva,  Ui.ig  the  Jain  theogony*  Rapidly 
noticing  Ihe  leading  princes  of  the  dynsttties 
discussed,  ihry  puss  to  the  birth  of  ilie  kings 
Dhriiarashtra  and  Ptiudu,  and  their  offsprit^j, 
detailing  the  causes  of  their  civil  sttlfe  to  Lhiit 
conflict  termed  the  Mahabhamt,  or  great  War. 
The  origin  of  every  family,  whether  of  east 
©r  we*t,  is  involved  in  fable.  Tbat  of  the 
Panda  is  entitled  to  «is  much  oiedenoe  as  tha 
birth  of  Romulus^  or  other  founders  of  a  race. 
Their  trAditious  were  probubly  iu  vented 
io  cover  some  great  disgrace  in*  the  Pandu 
famiKv  and  have  relation  to  the  story  already 
reUted  of  Yyasa^  and  the  debasement  of  thin 
branch  of  the  Ueri-cula,  Accordingly,  on  the 
death  of  Pvindu,  Duryodhana,  nephew  of  Pandu 
(sod  of  Dhrttnrashtm,  who  from  blindness 
eould  not  inhcnt)^  aisericd  their  illegitimacy 
before  the  asaerobjcd  kin  at  Haslinapcior,  With 
the  aid»  howeTcr,  of  iho  priesthood,  ami  this 
blind  Dhritjirnshtra,  his  nephew^  Yoodiehtra, 
elder  son  of  Panda,  was  invested  by  him  iviih 
the  seal  of  rovaity,  ia  tha  capital  of  Hsaliaapoor. 
Duxyodhanaa  plots  against  the  Paudu  and 
hkpuriwm$  irrm  to  nujitenrua,   thai  the  fivo 


brothers  detei  mined  to  leave   for  &  arhile 
ancaitral  abodes  on  the  Gnugea^     They  sougl 
tthelttir  in    foreign   countries    about    tUe  tadaa 
and  were  first  protected  by  Droopd^r^  of 

Ptmchulica,  at    whose  capital,    Kau  .    ::t, 

the  surrounding  princes  had  arrived  a>  ^uuora 
(or  tlie  hand  of  his  dnughter,  DroopHevi.  Bui 
the  prize    was  destined   for   the  ex  !  >, 

and  the  skill  of  Arjoonaiu  archery  oJ»  na 

the  fair,  who  ''  threw  ronad  Ilia  neck  lUt 
burmala  or  garland  of  marriage."  The  diaap* 
pointed  ptinees  indulged  theif  resentmeDl 
again  at  the  e\iie  ;  but  from  Arjoona's  bow  they 
stiffered  the  fate  of  Peoelope's  suitors  auil  ika 
Fijudu  brought  home  his  bride,  who  became 
the  wife  in  common  of  th»  tive  brother».mau* 
ners  decisively  Scythic.  This  marriage,  to  iQ« 
consistent  with  bindu  debcaey,  is  gloaaad 
over.  Admitting  the  polyandrism,  but  in 
ignorance  of  its  beini(  n  national  custoru-puetila 
reasons  are  interpolated.  In  the  earlt  atiitala 
of  the  same  race,  predecessor*  of  the  Jeaaulmai 
family^  the  younger  son  is  made  to  succeed; 
abo  a  Scythic  or  Tatar  custom. --IWV  i?4f 
ikm^,  VoL  1.  pp.  47,  48. 

INDYEaU.   Mah».   Andgeri.  Cak. 

INDZAR.  PusiiT.  Grewia  bctultrfolia^ . 
also  Kicus  cariooidcB' 

INKRriA  or  Ajiva.  See  Jains. 
INFANTC.  Don  liennque.  Sea  Maro«^Pa 
INFANTICIDK.  Chihiren  are  grcaitf 
longed  for  by  sll  Ihe  raoea  inhi»bitiog  the 
Fouth  and  east  of  Asia.  A  prevailing  feel- 
ing regHrding  ih^m  is  such  as  is  eipreaa* 
ed  in  Pealm  cxzvif.  4»  ^»  *'  sa  arrowi 
are  in  the  hand  of  a  miichty  man,  so  ar«  lb« 
chthlren  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  Ihe  tnau  ihal 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  theuii  they  shall  not  be 
ashatnedi  but  they  shall  apeak  with  tht  ema^ 
mies  in  the  gate/'  for,  most  persons  will  heai* 
tate  to  attack  a  largn  united  family.  But  \hb 
longing  is  for  male  children.  Amongat  hiodoa 
and  Chinese^  with  whom  spirit  worship  birgdy 
prevails,  sons  are  particularly  longed  for  ia 
order  to  obtain  from  them  duties  to  tba 
mimes  of  their  pnrenis.  The  eastern  custaift 
of  nursing  a  child  from  the  hip  or  aide,  aa  lO 
Isaiah  Ix.  4,  is  still  continued,  and  a  child 
boru  after  vows,  ts  still,  as  in  Proverba  xaxa« 
S,  called  the  aon  of  a  row.  As  in  Geneaja 
XXV.  6,  the  children  of  mahomedaus,  botn 
of  II  wife  of  humbler  birth,  or  of  a  hnreoi 
woman,  are  not  dc<^med  equal  in  social  rank  lO 
the  children  uf  a  high*born  wife*  Infanticide 
is  still  contioued  amongst  certain  raj  pool 
I  aces,  not  however  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  tow 
or  from  any  religious  duty,  but  prido  ac 
poverty  induce  them  to  destroy  their  female 
children,  aud  many  tf^jput  tribes  have  Uie 
utmost  difBculty  io  obtaining  wivea.  The  Clii* 
neac  have  cooiplcia  powac  over  tbcii  offsprtoff 
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ings  coiUributey  such  as  the  expentei  of  miir- 
riige,  the  sense  of  being  unrier  a  moral  atid 
pecuniiiry  obligfttioo  to  a  sou-iu*luw  who» 
awnre  of  the  disgrace  entailed  by  religious 
and  trndiUonary  feciingSi  upon  b  daughter's 
attaining  puberty  untuarried,  practises  upon 
the  fecIiDgs  of  the  father  for  purposes  of 
extortion  ;  the  ioaane  sense  of  lionor  which 
will  not  brook  the  thou|^hl  of  a  daughter 
marrying  bmieath  her,  or  renaainiag  un- 
married ;  and  the  conceit  and  exduslveness  ot 
a  stdhU  tribe  or  caste  which  disdains  iuter- 
mania^e  with  auotKer.  The  law  of  popula- 
lioa  which  provides  for  an  exces*  of  tlic 
female  sex,  coupled  with  tho  necessity  of 
marriage  before  puberty,  constitute  snother 
fuadamenUl  ground  of  iiifauticuie.  PolyKiimy 
aliOi  eipeciully  among  the  KuUu  brnhmaus, 
and    polyandry «     as     among     the      Koonds, 


The  subject  wa%  oterlooked  till  1^67, 
Mr.  Hobart^  a  younie  civilian,  waii  snul  ii 
the  same  district  to  report  whether,  as  was  ai 
poacfd,  ihc  prsctice  had  abated  since  If 
Instead  of  this  ho  disco verird  that  the  houses < 
certain  R-^jpoot  cUns  were  floored  with  ski 
and  the  tanks  choked  with  infants*  bones, 
Wilhom  Muir,  at  once  put  repressive  ineasur 
in  force,  and  applied  to  iho  Govern meni  ^ 
India  for  immediate  legislation  ;  the  Hon*! 
Mr,  Strachcy  accordingly  moved  for  leave 
introduce  a  Bill,  and  took  occaiiou  lo  trace  ' 
history  of  our  relation  to  the  crima  from 
days  of  Jonathitu  Duonan.  If  Suttee  was! 
the  eonttoued  prevalence  of  female  iufdinticifl 
in  our  oldest  districts  is  much  wor^e.  T 
races  in  Biiiish  lt»dtn,  with  whom  it  has  bei 
customary  to  sscrificc  their  fem»)e  children  art 
the  Jut  or  Jut,  the  Knhtore  nijpuls  of  Jeypore 
prompt  to  the  crime,  because  both  practices  |  and  Jo'idpore.  the  J*ihrign  rajputs  of  Cutcb  and 
abolish  a  mutual  and  reciprocal  sense  in  the  the  KajkomHr  race,  the  Soumb  of  Ganjam  and 
parent  of  the  duty  of  supporting  th«  off- j  the  polyadric  Todah  race  on  the  Neilgherries-^- 
spring.  But  irrepressible  sexual  passion  in  •  Browne  tm  InfHtitkiife.  Co^-maek  on  Infamfp^ 
the  male  remains,  and  leads  to  t»»'0  consequent  ^  CM/e.  Friend' of  hidiiu  Calcutta  HtxtUw. 
crimes — child-stealing  and  barter,  aod  unua-  i  Corwt9ck'9  Female  In/nntmtte,  pp  44,  4I, 
taral    crimes,  i  CUe.  Af^tL  Hind,  i.  178,    Mahohn*$   Hki^ftp 

Infauticide  was  greatly  condemned  by  the    of  i^ers*^^  f^^/^   n  ji.  34L     Btmrn.  SUd^^p. 
Sikh  guru  Govind  who  says  **With  the  slayers    5y.     Fem^iU    tnfantiHde,    p.  43,     Cnlcnftm 


^ 


of  daughters  whoever  has  intereourirf  him  do 
I  curse.  And,  again,  '*  Whosoever  titkes  food 
from  the  slayers  of  daughters,  shall  die  un- 
absolved*" 

Female  infanticide,  by  violent  measures,  has 
greatly  decreased  amongst  the  Jat  iiibes ;  but 
many  children  are  allowed  to  die  by  neglect, 
Ihe  great  cause  of  the  crime  was  the  excessive 
expenditure  for  their  marriage,  but  this  haa 
been  greatly  curtailed.  Mr.  Duncan  was  the  fint 


Remtw,  Jatinaty  1871,;?.  A^,  (?Qtind.  RfhH 
Namth,  ExtM  to  the  Grunt*h,  CunmfUfh^nCm 
liUionj  of  ihe  SiHi,  IK  3^3,  See  China  ? 
Harm  •  Infanticide  ;  Kajput, 

INFANTS,— /.wiN,  ivlii.  15,  They  brought 
unto  llim  also  infants,  that  He  would  touch 
them.  When  a  hindu  spiritual  guide  (gooroo) 
visits  a  disciplr,  the  latter  lakts  his  rhild  to 
him  (or  his  blcssitij^  ;  placing  the  infant  before 
the  gooroo,   and    forcing  its  head  down  to  hi* 


kumar  tribe  who  practised  it  to  enter  into  a  core- 
nant  to  di  scon  tin  ue  the  liorrid  p  met  ice,  which 
the  coveuant  reoo^uiied  to  be  oondettined  in  the 
Brahma  By  wjir  Purjina  as  a  great  crime*  After 
Ihe  conqueatof  the  I'anjab,  by  the  British,  Mr. 
C.  Koikes,  called  a  public  meeting  of  the 
airdars  and  chiefs  at  Amritsar;  the  meeting  re* 
cognised  ni  the  causes  fur  killing  their  female 
children  the  expenses  of  marriage  for  dowers 
and  for  the  exactions  of  the  BImt,  the  liai,  the 
Dttt,  the  Bhnnd,  the  Nai,  the  Merest  and  other 
beggars^  and  the  meeting  resolved  to  dis- 
continue, and  suppress  the  practice.  Indeed 
•moog  the  many  prrtsing  mcaanres  of  re- 
form stopped  by  the  mutiny,  waa  the  passing 
of  an  Art,  actu*illy  draughted,  to  prevent  and 
punish  the  crime  of  female  infanticide.  In 
IS56,  Mr,  Moore,  n  special  commissioner,  had 
made  the  most  startling  revelations  as  to  the 
premkace  ot  ihe  crime  in  the  Bustec  dtsttiel. 


mg  ot  a  m«h(.meaan  faqii 
mcdnu  man  or  womnn,  is  Jio-bQba,Livc  my  child. 
Jio  sahib.  Live  sir.  Jio  bibi  sahib,  hasial 
Marram  ka  say  a,  Live,  lady^  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Lady  3dary* 

INFEUNO.  Sp.  Argemone  Mexicana,  Zin#, 

IKGA  BlGEMINA,  n\iUt, 
Mimoaa  bjg«naiu»,  — Ltnw,  |   M,  luoida.— JliMF*. 
Bung:  mai-aah,.*.  BritM.  I     Iron  wood  £:«o.  of  ftsr* 

T»>byeu M  mahl 

Katurkonna | 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Konkans,  Nepsul, 
Assam  and  IVgu.  It  is  of  smaller  girtU  than 
the  L  xylocarpa,  but  grows  to  a  great  height^ 
and  has  a  black  wood.  Like  the  L  xylocarpa. 
it  is  called  Iron  wood  by  the  Knglish  in  Peg« 
and  Tcnasserim,  In  native  gardens  it  ia  an 
ontameiital  tree,  with  sweet  scented  bloeeoma 
and  aflfording  a  tUick  beautiful  ahade.  Itaiitdt 
ate  poisouotts  when  takea  inteniallyj  ootwiik* 
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INGA  XTLOCARPA. 


wtiieh   Ibey  are  told  at  a  high  priee  ill 

tilt  b»2]kr,  anil  are  ii««(l  by  Burmese  and  Kurena 
itl  eonditnFtit    to    iHctr  preserved    fish* — Dn, 

IN'Oa   _  lil'Ua  See  Iiiga. 

A    DUUJlS—  WUUe,  W,  and  A. 
!LiJ 'H  d>4teb — Swob        I  Pit.h#H:otf»bmm       dttleci 

»««vll9C»      .       ...   „     I     ,t     Cbrritaugm   „.     », 

TtotiDall  iret  is  from  ilie  Fhilippin^B.  tiow 

ttt   India  ;    flUains  to  12   to  16  inclicB 

nirtlfr,    utiiJ    reaerob'es  tlie   liawlhom   in 

It     WAS    introduced, 

e     lalarKU,     buL     whs     a 

MiUCBo  %t^e,  wiiicli  tii&  ^pRl^aTdfi  introduced 

jtf»  tke  EtfCern  Arebiptb^o.     It  furnishes  a 

M  vooa.      It  ta  a  must  valuable  bedgt:  plaiii| 

1Nika|wllir  belt  in  India,  and  la  now  ^pnringlT 

laeil  mlom^   some  of   the  railway    lines    of  the 

Tbe  pulp  of  the   frail  ib  en  ble,  Tods 

twitted, — Dr$,    Voi^t^    CUghorn   in 

"   ''  J  R. 

A  XYLOCAUPA,  R  G.;  W.  .^' A. 


BtmOL 


dolabriioruii^ 


Acacia  T^\ocJir^»^WiUde* 


Jamboo    ,.    ..^HtKO* 

Erool  of  ......  Malabab* 

Emvdu  maruoi  ...Tau. 

M»lei  averei „  ?? 

TuDgedti   Tkl. 

Koudn  Taogedu. 
Boja  q£  the  God*?€ry. 


fW4»  do Buim.  I 

r«oi_  ._..., .,Xax  ?^ 

^••3-y^... ,.,     „ 

/«bft  lecrm  C  ak,M  ahb  . 
BmuIa  fw&otaiuki    vrik- 

*bi...    ^ Can  !? 

biNi  wood   of      ArrAC'in, 
hrtridge  Hood  ,,      £xo. 

TUi  mlmiblt!  timber  tree  is  remarkable  for  its 
«D<Hiv    leffunic;  it  i^roivs  to  a  bir^e  ^ize 
titaUlf  tr^e  ithicli  blosBoms  during  the  Lot 
Bt  which  period  it  is  nciirly  destitute  of 
and  is  met  witb  in  mnny  part^of  :^ouih* 
%iiiUt  in  ?nf}ing  abiiudance.     It  is  abun- 
diKl  tn  tlic  Wttlhar  forests  of    Coimbt^tore,  it 
iiibo  'ii  in  North  Cnriara,  pailiculArly 

Wtve<  -^Qd    Yellnpore,  and    is  rtot  un- 

tmumfm  in  tUc  sea  board  foretts  of  the  Bombay 
Vmivimiey^  soulh  of  PauwelL  In  Canara  and 
it  groKs  diietly  above  the  ghata  in 
ft»ii  Dandclec,  where  it  grows  large  ; 
tb«wj|  ita  tough  and  strong  wood  is  very 
in  koufe  building.  It  is  met  with  in 
tIeSodfltery  forests  where  it  grows  very  lari^e 
aotlie  t&ntintajnSt  and  there  is  much  of  it  in  the 
foBSApatam  district.  Dr.  McCielland  says, 
\haii  '  "  litheni  foresis  of  P^gu,  it  is  a 
pitm<  frer,  fifteen    to  eighteen    inchea 

tn  di:i  ?Y  lofty  and  straight,  and  would 

afford  ^pars  for  Dav^il  purpoaeSj  if  not 

(ooifavj.  it  is  ir.ost  plemiful  in  Prome, 
tipeeully  wjr  the  forka  of  the  Tcnasserim,  and 
^AbQQclijji  in  Aoiherat,  Mergui  iiudT^voy* 
htyprome  fortMia,  it  is  luually  about  6  feet 
la  gifti  5y|   io  all    th^   oth«  brancbea  of  the 


Teuasaerim,  it  attaint  a  larger  size,  frcquemlf 
8  or  y  feet.  Dr  Brandia  says  it  is  abundant 
throughout  the  forests  on  and  near  the  hills  of 
British  Burmab,  and  is,  thtre,  a  tnagnifioent 
tree*  The  sap  wood  is  attacked  by  white  ants 
and  deca\  s  fasily,  but  it  is  vtry  lirailed  in  larjje 
trers.  The  heart  wood  of  full  grown  trees  is  of 
a  chocolate  colour  and  is*8aid  to  lust  as  long  as 
teak.  'I  Ids  wood  would  be  invaluable  if  it  were 
not  for  its  weight.  It  is  of  a  vej'y  superior 
quality,  is  dark  coloured,  very  hard,  and  dense, 
strong  and  durable,  Stc  It  is  (i^ed,  however,  for 
house  and  bridge  posis,  ploughst  boat  anchors, 
ill  I  he  construction  of  carts  for  n^ves  of  wheels 
iitid  for  all  purposes  demanding  jjreat  strength, 
fiucli  as  crooks  for  ships  — knees  and  bcnda, 
posts,  pdesj  and  bridjies  :  it  is  excellent  for 
railway  ekepers  nnd  is  recommended  for  handles 
of  chistls,  g^tugtftj,  &c.,  but  is  loo  heavy  for 
othei'  ordnance  purposes.  A  cubic  fuot  weighs 
lbs,  fiO  to  66.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good 
soil,  the  average  Jenglh  of  the  trunk  to  tlie 
first  branch  is  5Q  feet  and  nverage  girth | 
inensured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  ia  9  feet. 
It  atiJSi  there,  at  12  ann^is  per  cubic  foot.  In 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  tlie  tree  does  not  grow 
straight  to  any  size,  and  there  it  is  not  available 
foi  house  or  sin'p  buibiing.  An  inch  bar,  of  the 
Coimbatore  wood,  iustHined  lbs.  550.  It  Is  one 
of  the  Iron  woods  of  the  Arraean  and  Pegu 
provihces,  the  other  being  the  I.  bijtemina. 
Kails  cannot  be  driven  into  it.  The  hard 
wood  is  as  impervious  to  white  an  I  a  as  leak 
and  is  even  more  durable  in  the  ground.  Na- 
tives nssured  Dr.  Mason  that  they  had  seen 
bouse  posts  of  this  wood  taken  up  after  haying 
fetood  forty  years,  and  that  the  part  which  had 
b»en  buried  was  as  sound  as  new  limber, 
Mr  Kohde  did  not  meet  with  it  in  the  Circars 
exceeciing  a  foot  or  14  inches  in  ditimeter,  and, 
ther»^  always  faulty  in  the  centre,  he  thinks  it  a 
good  wood  for  i^crcens,  fiomir>g  uf  lurniture, 
linings  of  diawers,  tool  handles,  and  k^eirerally 
for  all  purposes,  for  which  a  moderately  hartij 
strong  wood,  not  iinble  to  ^plii  or  cast  about» 
is  required.  In  the  Madras  Gun  Carriage 
ManuTiictory,  it  is  used  for  poles,  axle  casfs, 
and  braces  for  transport  limbers,  poles  and 
yokes  for  water  carls,  cheeks,  axle  cases  for 
tnmspokt  carriages,  light  mortar  carts.  In 
Mysore,  it  is  used  for  furnitnre,  shafts,  plough 
heads  and  knees,  and  crooked  timbers  in  ship 
build  in  fj,  and  railway  sleepers.  It  has  beea 
largely  used  on  the  Madras  Eailway,  the 
sleepers  exhibit  a  very  fair  riurabiiity,  and 
it  b»B  *  been  employed  extensively  for 
piles,  transoms  and  walling  pieces.  In  small 
scantlings,  it  is  liable  to  split  and  warp  under 
expoBure  to  the  weather. — Drs,  Wight^ 
McClelUnd^  BrandiSy  Mason^  Gibson,  and 
Cltghorn,  in  Oomervaior*i  Report.  Captatu 
^a/fce,  Mr,  Hohde,  Ca^cwifa  and  Jladrcw  Cat* 
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h^u^  ^  ihe  E^hMtion  of  i8(i2.  CapUin 
fiieklr  (knd  Colonel  Maiiland.  Report  of  A  eiing 
Chief  iSnginetr^  JUdraa  Railicay^  ifecordi  of 
the  ComuUing  Engintgr^  favoured  througk 
Mr*  Elwim  ami  €api<iin  PretidergoMi,  AinslteU 
Mat  Mid,  p.  213. 

INGANI,  or  Injni.    Glide  of  manganese. 

INJAS,  a  Jjiva  woO'i  of  a  browniaK  red 
colour,  and  very  britit«,u»ccl  for  household  furni- 
ture, cabinet -Wftfc^  Itc. 

INQHILIKAM.     Tam.     Cinnabar. 

JNGHULANL     Sans.     Cmnabar. 

IN(^HURDI.  Sans.  Amvgdjilui  com- 
■kunis.     The  almond. 

INQHUHU;     St  NO.     Gini^er, 

INGINIGAHA.  Sinoa*  Strychnos  poUto- 
rum,  L. 

INGIE  OR  E?^GIE.  Bu«M.  A  white 
Itnen  jacket  used  as  tin  article  of  dresft  by  Bur- 
mans. — WinUr^M  Burma,  p.  54. 

INGIVI*     SijfG.     Strychnos  potatorum. 

ING  LEET-MCN.  Burm,  An  ambiguous 
expreaaion  adopted  Ity  Burnit;9%  at  a  salve  to 
their  pride^  for  use  when  compelled  lo  hold  in- 
tercourse with  A  dignitary  who  is  not  in  their 
view  an  anoinled  king.  It  may  apply  to  the 
queen  of  England  or  to  the  Governor  General. — 

INGLIS.  H[ND.,  a  pensioner.  The  word  is 
a  cornipiion  of  **  Invalids,'* 

INGOMAAS.     See  Dglichos  bulboaua. 

INGOT,  a  small  Wt:djje-sbnped  maaa  of 
tin,  oopper,  gold  or  silvt^r,  &c.  of  an 
indefinite  size  and  weight.  About  40  ini?ot« 
of  tin  go  to  the  ton.  In  aome  countries  tngota 
of  the  precious  metalf  pass  current  as  silver 
in  China.  In  RurniMh  gold  and  nlver  ingots, 
of  half  an  ounce  weight  avoirdupois,  form  part 
of  the  local  currency. — Simmafifrti  iHci, 

IXnOULETZ,  on  leaving  its  banks  and  tra- 
veUiiig  eastward  over  the  steppe,  are  to  be  ob* 
aenred  innumerable  tumuli  of  a  bre.idth  and 
heijeht  hardly  credible*  The  dilfcrrnt  mounds 
in  tiiis  immense  r^^gion  of  the  dead,  vary  greatly 
in  si«e  ;  and,  where  one  of  unusual  ma«hiUido 
presents  itaclf,  it  is  i^encrally  surrounded  by 
several  of  amalter  dimensions*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  larger  tumuli  arc  raised 
over  the  bodies  of  princes  and  heroes  ;  and  the 
minor  sort  cover  the  remains  of  the  foilowors 
of  their  armies,  or  of  their  state.  The  expanse 
oeoQpied  by  monuments  of  the  dead,  extend 
rifotarly  to  the  very  farthest  stretch  of  sight. 
Harodotua  does  not  allow  us  to  appro- 
priate    these     remote    regions    of    aepulturo 

"le  casual  drcumstanoe  of  war.  He  declares 
regular  pUcca  of  interment  for  whole 
Uttionsi  and  particularly  raentiiins,  that  when- 
evtr  the  Scythians  lost  a  king,  cr  a  chief,  they 
ibkd  in  great  muUiludes  to  solemnli^e  his 
'  la  ,   and,    after  making    the   tour   of 

{adi$Uie$s  of  ihc  kingdom  with  the  corpse 
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they  stopped  in  the  oountry   of  the  Gerrhi,  a 
people  who  lived  in  the   most  distant  parta  of 
Scyihia,  and  over   who»e  lands  the   sopulchrta 
were  spread.    A  large  quadrangular  exeavntion 
was    then   made   in   the  earth   (in  dimensions 
more  like  a  hall  of  banquet  than  a  grave),  aad 
Willi  in  it  was  placed  a  sort  of  bier  bearing  lh« 
body  of  the  dtroeased    prince*     Daggers    wcra 
laid  at  varioua  distancea  aroand  him,  and  th« 
vvhnle  covered  with  pieces  of  wood  and  branuhes 
of   the   willow  tree.      In   imuther   part  of  the 
same  immense  tomb,  were   deposited   the    re* 
mains  of  one  of  the  late  sovereign*s  concubinea, 
who  had    been    previously  stmngled  ;  also   hit 
favorite  servant,  his  baker,  cook,   horsckeep«r, 
and  even  the    liorfcs    themselves,  all    lollowad 
him  to  the  grave,  and  were   laid   in   the    aamo 
tomb,  with  his    most   valuable   property,   and 
above  al),  a  suffici<rnt  number  of  trolden  gobleta. 
This  done,  the  hollow  was  soon  filled  and  aur- 
mounted  with  earth  ;  each  person  present  being 
ambirtous  to  do  his  part  in  misiug  the  pile  that 
was  to  honour  his  departed  lord.   About  sia 
mi  lei     from    the     ancitnt    city     of     Sardii, 
near     the      lake     Gygieiis,     is    still     to     b« 
seen  part  of  the    great    tumulus    erected    in 
ujcmory  of  Alyattes,  father  of  Cicptua.      It  is 
described  by  Herodotus  as  of  prmii^ious  height, 
having  a  base  of  stones^  on  which  three  cbisaea 
of  people  were  eniployed  to    heap  up  its  enor- 
mous bulk.     In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  remains 
were  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  circumfer- 
ence tliree  quarters   of  a  mile.     Several  other 
tumuli  surrounded  It,     This  form  of  sepulture 
may  be  found   all   over  the    world  ;  and,  how 
lasting  it  is,  as  a  monument,  may  he  gathered 
from  the  date  ol  this  very  mound  of    Alyattei, 
which  oould  not  have  been  erected  muehle-s  than 
two  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago,  Alyattes 
havint;  been  eontempomry  with   Nebuchaflnes* 
Rar,  the  king  of  Babylon  who  destroyed   Jeru- 
snlem  about  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,     Probably  the  smaller  tumuli,  com- 
monly seen  encircling  a  large  one,  mny  er»nteia 
the  bodies  of  certain  self-de voted    memb^ra  of 
thedeceased  greatman's  family,  whoyet  did  not 
consider  themsetvea  high  enout^h  to  share  his 
actual  grave  ;  or,  perhaps,  of  his  guards,  who 
held  it  their  duty  to  follow  their  master    into 
the  other  world.     And,  as  the  fashion  of  ihcae 
human     imraolattons  would,    likely,    prevnil 
through  all  degrees  of    rank,  we   may    easily 
account    for    the    graduated    sises    of    other 
mounds  which   undulate  these  dismal    deaerti^ 
even  to  th*?  very  hon>,oiu     In  some  parts,  we 
find   tumuli  in  rfiftinct  groups    wide  of  eaell 
other  ;  and  in  other  pJMce*  thrv  appear  sioglft 
like  solidary  and    sdcnt    watch  towers  at   dis« 
tant  stations —Pore^r'*    Travrh,    Vol.    L    j»* 
from  H  to  2f>.    See  Bunal  j  Ciirn-. 

INOUACH,  also  Viing*  also  Ta^h  of 
gra.     Fragarie  tetca* — Imn, 


DfIL 


IKLiJD    WOBK. 


^tXGKOM^NIYUS,  Sec  Ahrimanj  Anani, 

INOl^     Malady.  AssAfoeiida. 

l.StiUDL  iKL.  AfftafoDiida. 
^INGUDl  Sans     Terminalia  catappa,  Zimh. 

LVGUDi   BADAM.     Fmit  of  TemiDalia 


IKGODMAIL&M.     Tbu?  Almond  uil. 
JNGUGA     CHETTtr?     Tel.     Strycbnoe 
poUlomm. 

INGUVA.atso  Hingupatri   chetlu.     Tel.* 
fcTttla  asiBfiBtifia^  L.   A  «a fetid  a.     TliJ3  word 
tt  alio  gBBdraily  applied  to  several  kinili  of 
Qaideilia.    ftame   of  whiob  yhUi  a  medicinuJ 
fWk  paruenUrly    tbe  Q,   gummirera*    from 
viiek  k  produ€«a  Ute  ream  emlled  Dikanifdi. 
15GWER,     QiiE.     Ginger. 
Tei-.     Assafcetida^ 
ON—?  A  tree  plentiful,  of  Akyab, 
t      .  a  moderate  sized  wood^  not  mucb 

Cai.  Ex.  1863. 
INIAI^E.  FcjL.     ri«x  seed. 
IKJAKU  U|nd.    Gyatbopo^on  iwnrancuaa. 
U(4R£N.  Bi^KMt     A  lar^e  tree,  common 
tbff   upfier    provinoea  of  liurroab,  flowera, 
ill,  piiikitb  redow,  very  fragrant,  growiug 
I  diialevBi  and  oelebmted  in  Burman  poetry, 
it  taid    to    bavc  died    near  one  of 
"lliie*  '         r«,  V.  i,  p.  19^. 

__^^  .       ,  Tah.    Green  ginger,  Zin- 

^naiia. 
NAB,     Malbal.     Fibre  of  Mimoaa 

INilHAB,     Bt« tort  root. 
UUIKl-GASS.  SiKGH^,  Sirycbnoft  potato- 
-I. 

?    TEWOO.    BoRM,     While    Injin, 

k^tii.     Found  in  abundance  all  over 

iicca  of  Arnberst,  Tavoy  and  Mergut, 

tf  I  milt ti3 urn  leugib  of  22  feet  and  raaxtmum 

2  cubits.     It  is  very  light  and  perisb* 

oolj  fit  for  firewood. — Capiain  Dana, 

BIN»    Ai.     Hoaey, 

INK»  a  Japanese  long  measure,   nearly  75 


Mftibi,.,.  ., Malial. 

Tachernilo^ Eag, 

Magi.. ,Baixb, 

TioU,-, ^ Sp. 

ImaSd  #■•«,*  ««■«««  ,■■,♦. ow. 

Mye, ^ Tam* 

Sua. Tel. 


f  ■  tiri  mil 


DTK.  Bi^cE. 

Sbea^ - Fii. 

CHalie, ..    .    ,„„»  ...Ofra. 

^Giia.  Bm.fKBa. 
It. 

,,_iip  ......  Lat- 

MaegM,  Oftwat.  If  alai  . 

Tbe  ardifury  bk  of  tbe  Cbine&e,  composed 
af  la«p  b1»ek  and  glue,  ia  sufficiently  pure  to 
l»  it«ad  in  the  arta.  Tbere  are  several  vartetiea 
of  bk,  aacli  ts  priotiug  iuk»  writing  ink,  mark- 
iaS  iak,  India  itik^  &c,  composed  of  different 
iigrediMta^  gall*iiaia,  copperas,  gum,  and  log- 
^0^  •eeordiffg  io  tbe  puipoaea  to  wbich  it 


peculiar  glua,  or  j«lly«  The  Tamools  ocoaaion* 
ally  make  ink  witb  nearly  tbe  same  mate*  i 
rials  as  in  Europe,  but  that  which  is  used  by  the 
writers  in  tbe  Cutcberriea  ia  thus  prepared. 
First,  a  burnt  rice  water  ia  to  be  made  in  tbia 
way  ;  half  a  seer  of  rice  burnt  black  ia  to  be  well 
boiled  rn  a  5<:cr  aud  a  half  of  water,  till  but  one 
seer  remains  tben  strain  off  tbe  dregs.  To  this 
sfer  of  burnt  riceivaieristo  beaddedtwopollamaJ 
Komburruck  or  Lac,  boil  ihera  well  together 
and  strain  off  the  dregs.  Half  a  seerof  Carpoo 
veruum  or  Lamp  black  and  half  a  pollam  of 
Vullttra  pi  sin  or  gum  arabic  are  then  to  be 
well  rubbed  into  a  tine  powder,  and  gradually 
ndded  to  the  decoctloitof  Komburruck  and  burnt 
rice  water,  when  the  whole  are  to  be  rubbed 
together  and  well  shaken,  at  d liferent  inter vala 
for  tbe  space  of  three  days.  The  mahomedana 
thus  prepare  tlieir  ink,  Tnke  of  Lamp  bhck  and 
gum  arabio  equal  quantities  and  pound  them 
together  into  a  very  tine  powder.  This  powder 
is  tben  to  be  moistened  with  the  juice  of  the 
pulp  of  the  Kuttalay  or  small  Aloe,  and  well 
rubbed  at  intervals  for  two  days  together,  after 
whiidi  it  is  to  be  formed  into  little  cakes  thai 
are  to  be  put  on  plautain  leaves,  and  dried  in 
theiun  fur  use* 

For  a  good  writing  Ink  t«ke  of  Nut  galla  5 
lbs.  Sulphate  oflron  13  oz.  Gum  Arabic  1^  oz« 
pound  the  ^^lls,  and  take  14  bottles  of  water,  of 
ivbich  take  f  and  boil  the  gulls  in  it  for  8  boursi. 
in  a  large  pot,  cool^  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  i 
and  strain  the  remainder  (careful  and  repeated 
straining,  ia  the  great  secret  of  succeaaful 
ink  makiog)^ — take  the  remaining^  i  of  water 
and  dissolve  the  iron  and  gum,  boil  olorea  in  it 
to  prevent  fungi^  make  hU  to  15  bottles  of  fluid* 
Strain  evtry  thing  well. — -^»Va,  J/a<.  Med, 
p.  175. 

INK,  BLACK,  for  printers,  ia  made  of  lamp 
black,  linseed  oil,  rosin,  brown  aoap,  and  a 
small  quantity  ofindiso 

INK  BLUEi  IB  made  witb  indigo. 
INK,  RED. 

Segnpoo  Mye.^.TAM. 
Is  prepared  by  adding  a  little  water  to  Shem 
pungie  (red  cotton)  luttooka  doodi,  Tei..  also 
by  sleeping  and  afterwards  boiling  chipa  of 
leii  dye  woods  in  vinegar  j  that  formetl  by 
lake  is  not  permanent.  Ked  ink,  ia  also  made 
witb  brazil  wood  infused  in  vinegar  adding 
alcohol,  alum  aiul  gum. — jiin'i.  Mat,  Med. 
p.  175,  AVw^eiViS.  ^. 

INKITHIUN,  Aeab.  Amber, 
INLAID  WOEK  of  Bombay,  has  been 
carried  on  in  Bombay  since  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  cenlury  having  been  origin- 
ally introduced  from  Hyderabad  in  8iud.  It  ia 
aaid  to  have  been  iuiioduced   into  Sii.d  about 


^be  applied.     Tbe  ink  of  China  is  in  small    twenty  yeara  preyiouely  from  Persia  \  its  native^ 
f  eakat,  readily  diffusible  ia  water.     It  is  I  seat  is  suppoaed  to  be*  Shiraz.    From  B<im\>f^ 
oC  rcry  fim  Ujap  bhuK prepM/^d  mth  a  like  wark  bM  fceen    qmiM  iQ   Siutatt    *? 


IP 


malemh  used  in  the  work  are  :  — 

A  miaeral  green  djre  for  dyeiog   the  atag*« 

horn. 

Tin  Wire  (Kylacsenotur)  used  in  the  orna- 
mental veneering* 

Snndalwood,  ebony  and  9nppnntroo<1  used 
in  the  frnme  work,  und  simcUmcji  cQtering  in* 
to  the  ornnmental  veticer. 

Ivory,  do. 

Stag's  Horn,  do,  dyed  green  with  mfnerjil 
dye, 

Glnei  for  binding.  Ahraedflbud  glut*  being 
esteemed  far  above  all  other  kinds,  iacludiug 
English. 

The  tools  employed  are  a  wheel  for  drawing 
the  tin  wire  into  different  shiipes  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ornnmental  patterns  ; — Sawa 
of  different  kiiid%  61e3,  chisels,  drilU,  planes* 
and  »  square^  The  only  mystery  is  in  the 
portion  of  the  wofk  which  appears  intaitl,  but 
which  is  not  inlaid  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
term.  The  patterns  arc  veneered  on,  and  may 
be  applied  to  any  fiat  or  gently  rounded 
tnrfaee,  The  ornamental  veneer  is  prepared 
by  binding  together  the  rods  of  ivory,  tin, 
eappan,  ebony  and  green  dyed  tta£E:s'  horn,  of 
different  shnpes.  These  rods  are  usually  three 
sided,  cylindrioAl  and  obliquely  four-sided. 
They  are  arranged  so  as  when  cut  across  lo  ex- 
hibit dcRuile  patterns  and  in  tlifi  tna»s  present 
either  the  nppean*nt*e  of  rtwls  or  of  thin  boards, 
the  latter  being  to  be  sliced  down  into  borders. 
The  primnry  rods  are  sometimps  bound  to* 
getber  before  being  sliced,  so  as  to  form  more 
complex  patterns.  The  patterns  commonly 
found  in  Bombay  ready  prepared  for  nee  arc : — 

lir  Chskra  (f.  e*  wheel),  the  smaller  being 
of  the  diameter  of  a  four  penuy  bi'^  and  tho 
larger  of  a  <.h)lling, 

2n^.  Kutkee  or  hcxajronsi,  being  compos* 
cd  of  obliquely  four  sided  rods,  of  ivory,  ebony 
or  sandalwood,  and  of  ebony^  tin  wire»  pattiLOg, 
and  green  dyed  stags'  bora  inrxed. 

3 re/.  Trettkoonia  gool  {\,  e*  three-sided 
flower),  a  three* sided  pattern  composed  of  tin 
wirct  ebony,  ivory,  puvtuog,  and  green  dyed 
atig*a  horn 

4ik.  Gool  (Aower),  obliquely  four-aided, 
and  compounded  as  last.  Thrae  are  all  for  the 
central  veneer*     The  border  patterns  nre  :^ — 

5iJk,  Teekre,  round  and  varnng  in  siKe 
from  a  two  penny  hit  to  a  Inr^e  pin's  head,  and 
U9ed  for  the  oentral  patterns  &a  well  as  for 
bordering, 

atk.  Gundeerio  (plumb,  full)^  composed  of 
the  matf^rials  used  in  this  work. 

7th,  Ekdana  (one  grain),  having  the  ap* 
moo  of  a  eiflgle  row  ol  tin  beadi  set  in 
•bony, 

Sa.  9ih  and  1 0th,  Poree  lebnn  'Santoo- 
^Msw'ajtd  'FimbAsm/  laneticf  of  border 
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INSCllIPTIOKS- 

ornaments   not  easy   to   distinguish   from  ont 
another  by  mere  description* 

In  18G0,  about  fifty  mannfacturi^rs  wert 
established  in  Bombay,  six,  hsd  bt^n  Sf*tOad 
there  from  periods  varying  from  twenty-ftve  to 
forty-six  years.  A  few  employ  workmen,  but 
the  majority  work  for  themselves,  with  the  aid 
in  many  cas^s,  of  a  brother  ctr  son.  I'he  inliiiit 
work  resembles   T unbridle  ware* — />/,  Bird* 

lN0C\nFU8.    See  HemanHaeew. 

INOCULATION,  is  sull  practiced  in  th 
and  East  of  Asia. 

INSOHl  or  Inschilcua.  Zingiber  officinalj 

liSSCKIPTlONS.  Nearly  all  tiiat  we  kn©w 
of  ancieiit  India,  and  of  the  countries  on  ita 
N  Western  borders,  with  tbeir  former  con- 
querors and  rulers,  has  been  obtained  bj 
the  investi$irations  of  learned  men  into  tbt 
legends  on  the  numerous  ancient  coins  faandi 
Afghanistan,  the  Panjab  and  India  ;  and  ff 
the  inscriptions  found  en^r^ved  on  rocks 
pilUrs  and  in  cnves,  in  various  pUces  in  tndia^ 
in  Kabul,  and  tbmughont  the  ancient  ertipirei 
of  Iran  and  Assyria  ;  throuj^h  Hadramsut  and 
Groan,  in  several  districts  of  Arabin,  snd 
Ihrous^h  the  north  of  Africa*  These,  wiili 
the  more  celebrated  reoiains  of  Eiypi,  provt 
that  literature  was  cultivated  in  thos^  conn* 
tries  at  a  time  when  Europe  w.is  inhabited  bj 
painted  or  tattooed  barbnrians.  In  all  those 
countrit-s,  inscriptions  which  hnve  been  gaze^i 
at  with  stupid  wonder  by  the  descendants  of 
the  people  who  enj; raved  them  and  a9eribe<l  to 
the  workmanship  of  imps  and  ^enii,  have  been 
at  length  explained.  Many  eurit^ua  facta  in 
history  have  been  made  Inown  by  the  coin 
legends  and  rock  in«criptions»and  among  others 
the  extension  of  a  Macedonian  empire  over  s 
great  part  of  norlh-Wrstern  India,  and  the  con* 
qufSt  of  the  iftlind  of  Ccvlun  by  a  buddhifl 
sovereign  of  Indm,  three  centuries  before  tba 
ChrisliftU  era. 

Not  Ifss  interesting  are  the  insertptiona  tn 
ihe  ancient  Persian  Unguage,  in  the  Assyrian 
or  cuneiform  character,  sprea<l  through  the  cjn* 
pire  of  the  great  Cyrus,  which  arc  likely  to 
throw  an  important  light  on  sacred  as  well  tt 
profane  history.  The  clua  to  the  discover?  of 
the  sense  of  these  Pertian  records  was  obiatnrd 
by  Grotcfend,  Lassen  and  Burnouf,  and  partly 
aided  by  it,  though  much  more  by  bis  own 
ingenuity,  Sir  Henry  ftawtinaon  was  able  to 
decipher  many  of  these  ancient  hisiorieal 
enieravinga.  The  records  on  the  rocks  ami 
pillsrs  and  caves  of  north -\Ycst cm  l»idin 
and  in  India  ittelf,  are  in  two  chj^rattert, 
styled  the  Arian  or  llaclrinn  and  the  Lit 
orBodh.  The  term  •*  Lat"  has  been  g:ifcf| 
because  found  on  certain  plllari  (•*  Lal^ 
Sansc.  a  ptibr*')  in  Delhi«  Allahabad,  ltc«  Tbe 
Lat  or  Bud b  or  o<«rly  Pali  character  is  tbe 
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tithe  ArUin  but  the  fonnft  of  vht  itiUts  differ 

from  tW  Arifiii,  and  the  It^ttera  iire  larger.      In- 

leriplioufl  iii    ihtj»c  I'hHmciera  are  eugraved  on 

Ifockf    »t      Kapurdigiri     lu      Arghniiistan,    nt 

rCitltMkv  at  Ddbi  on  u  pillur,  aJeo  on  pillars  at 

[AtUhobudi  Betii«h,  \liiiiidii  and  HiidliiH. 

Ofir  iMIii  piilar  U  square    with  its  fucei  to 
.«l  f»oiui&.     Un  each  fwct^  is  ji  framed 
t.        Another  pill.«r    near  DcliiK  I"H9 
I  *»w^  -  piH«r  of  FeiQE,  beciiuse  it  at^uds 

lint*.  I  of  a  Urjfc  buildi»ig  aupposed  to 

been  creci'-d  by  Keror  dhab  who    reigned 
iD^'thi  A.  D.  1351  to  A*  \h  J388.    It  is  ^7 
IfeH  hi^h,  it  a  single    stowe,  hard    and     round. 
Uu  dfcuiuf err ncc,  where  it  joios  the  buildings, 
|ii  Uli  fetl,    ii    baa   a  more  ancient    instirip- 
I  ftiitl  <inc   with  a   tnorn  ree^uL    characier; 
\aw,  in     banscrit,    to  the   ttfict    that   rHJ«h  i 
Vi«ttla  Devrt  had»    iti  116i>  A.  i).,  | 
s  pilinr  to  be  inscribed   afieah  to  de-  , 
t^ihjil  the  liiiuJ    mja  who  reij^ned    over  the! 
.«ri,  bad  aubducdflll  the  rej^iona  bttvrtfen  I 
vut  atid    ViddhyA,     This   pillur    wws  I 
I  eijoiii  the  doctrities  of  Buddhn,  but 
Eftvdttig    4if  ii  aoniewhHt  tliifers   from  tlmt  I 
ihr  oUmra      Thouiih  reicmblinsy  the  Girtiar  i 
1  ill    generdi    purport,  these    inacrip- 
r     coti&idcrubly  in  ihe   structure    of 
I  M:iiteu-:«:;5,     The  Delhi  Fcroz  piiliir  was 
m  temple,  and  both  Mr.  Jumea  Priiilt-p 
lr*«fc4sor  VVd»ou    h»ve  attempted  trnnala- 
^iu     In  a  work  by  Dr.  fJeor^e  Aloure» 
Hhe  •*  LosiTribei"  pubUahed  in  London 


trophe.  U  is  said  alto  tocoutain  the  doctrine 
of  Sttkya,  and  in  the  first  section  to  m^ke 
mention  of  the  Arab,  of  the  Greek  in  the 
fourth  section,  and  of  the  Getm  in  the  twelfth, 
a»  all  involved  in  the  aarae  trouble. 

'J'he  Arian  or  Urtcirinn  chnrncter  is  that 
usfcd  in  the  inscriptionn  Ht  JelUl.ibad»  Manik* 
liyala,  and  at  Kapurdigiri  on  topes  or  tumuli 
snu\  \n  be  numerous  for  about  300  miles 
around. 

Jellahibad  is  in  the  VKlley  of  Kabul,  And 
contnina  many  sepviluhral  topes,  which  also 
occur  at  Darantu  and  at  Hidda  or  Idda  in 
its  nerghbonrhood.  That  at  JellaUbad  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Masson  and  the  ioscriplioQ 
makes  mention  ol  Kadiphes. 

Manikbyala  is  situated  near  Jhefum^  on  the 
banks  of  the   river  of  that  name,  called  by  thiij 
Greeks,  the  Hyda?pes*     There  are  many  lope 
there,  one  of    whn^h   is  80  feet    high '  with  l 
circumference  of  320  feet. 

These  topes  or   tumuH,  it  is   now  admittedj 
are  only  uairns  re*?nlarly  built,    and  this  mode] 
of  sepulture  is  supposed  lo  be  iilfuded   to 
(he    '*  heaps**   and    '*  ^rMVt;s**    and    **  torabs'*1 
I  spoken  of  in  Job  xxi  and  32,  also  %%x  and  24, 
I  and  in  Jerejninb  j%xi    ntnl  21,   and   cairns  are  ' 
!  still  found  scallL'R;!  uv<  r  *.U  ilu^  northern  parts 
of  Europe  itnd  Asia  and  dowu  to  Cape  Comoritt 
in  Feuinsular  fudia. 

According?    to    Dr.  Moore,    the     Arian  or 
Bactrian  lanjcuajre   in  which   character  the  in- 


1!,  the  author  mentions  that  be  has  trans-  \  seriptions    at    Kapurdigiri,     Joilahtbnd,     and 


ill  tht  ftc  roek  ami  pillar  and  cave  inscrip- 
[ifier  tran^U'er-aiug  them  in  Hebrew,  ami 
llif  one  is  »  htineulatiou  to   the  Almighty 
^  sMkl  Cidamity* 
t»mc  Lilt  or  Bud'h    characters    found 
tW  ptlUrs  at  Dtlhi,  Alh-habad    and  else- 
ilmr,  am  also  foun*  engraved  on  rocks.    The 
imcDiBii4h    alphabet    is  really  the    simpler 
u^m''^^  *»l..-  int  form  of  the  refineil  8»inscrit. 
Tk  td  infcriptioM  is  ftiniilnr  to  that 

tkiui  i/uv  lias  lour  short  lines  additional, 
kie^,  accord in;^  tn  Dr.  Moore's  mode  of 
•iMifiie.  treat  on  Kiiin,  Vanity,  Equality, 
lli«  VVraib  of  Goil. 
Tti^e  is  •  stone  now  lodj^ed  in  the  mu- 
•«i»  of  tlie  Asiatic  Soeicty  at  Calcutta,  which 
•«•  Umnd  at  Bairalh  ne*ir  Bhabra,  l>etween 
iMAhi  4iti4  Jr?pur«  and  has  an  inscription  in 
Uc  Bttdli  cbaracier. 

Ihu  mme  ehamcter  is  also   found  in  two 
jueriptiotis  al  Jnnir,  of  which   one   is  on  the 
•b  iliat.     It   b  in   keeping   with  the  in* 
ipiion  oa  the  Delhi  ptUar  and  on  the    rock 
iGtmar. 
rbe  Girnar  inscription    was  supposed   by 
Prinsep  to  be  in  tha  Pali  language. 
Uaore  Utkie^    that  it  is  in    Hebrew 
iUaaioa  ta    aomo  calamity  or  cat&s- 
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Manikbyala  are  ens/ravtd^  waa  the  lanj^unge  of 
Afghanistan  in  the  limes  of  the  Katn-rki  kio^Sg 
in  A.  0.  80  and  subsequently.  He  states 
that  tliis  Ar3an  l«uj£ua^e  wns  llebrfw,  and 
the  people  of  Afcfhaniatan  used  the  Hebrew 
in  the  period  extemiinur  from  the  commence- 
nieiit  uf  the  Greco-Bactrian  dominion  to  the 
c<*m  men  cement  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
It  was  employed^  he  says^  with  some  Greek, 
in  Kabul,  Bamean,  the  Huzara  country^  Laj^- 
mHU  and  the  Fanjab  ;  was  the  vernacular  Ian- 
t^uago  of  the  predominant  people  of  the  Para- 
inisan  ranj^e,  Af«<hanistan  and  part  of  the 
Fanjab,  at  least  up  lo  the  thiid  or  fourtli 
century  of  the  rhrislian  erf», 

The  Kapurdii^iri  inscription  is  on  a  rock 
o!i  the  side  of  a  rocky  and  abrupt  hilt 
near  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  district 
inhabited  by  the  Yuzufzye.  It  rencla  from 
ri^ht  to  left,  is  in  the  Arinn  ^t  Bactrtnu 
character,  anrt  is  nearly  a  transliteration  of 
that  of  Girnar,  and  the  mo<le  of  readinf^  it 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Norris.  The  Ian- 
gim^^e,  he  says,  was  in  use  for  several  centu- 
ries throughout  that  exleneive  line  of  country 
over  which  the  Seleucidaj  and  their  successors 
held  dominion,— that  it*  to  say,  from  the  Para* 
pamisus  or  CVmcasua  to  the  nppet  pixit  o\  iVna 
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leadi  to  iKe  supposition  tlmt  Ihougli  lUc  trt  of 

w riling  then  began  to  be  knowu,  th«  wbole 
literature  of  ludia  was  still  preserved  by  on4 
UTEdittOD.  Theslatements  of  MegasUicne^  amt 
Slrabo  and  Ncarclius^  however,  ahuw  tUjtl  in 
IhttT  timet^  the  art  of  writio^c  was  known  in 
I^diR,  and  that  it  was  practised  before  the  time 
of  Alexander's  conquest,  neverlhelesa  I  he  orijfili 
of  the  Indian  alphabet  cannot  be  traced  baok 
much  biiyond  the  dale  of  Aiezauder's  invdsioii. 
TheLalita  vistara*  however^  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  buddhists^  describes  t^akvi*  Hiiiba*t 
entry  into  the  writing  school  (li-pi-anla)  oiid  the 
nlphabet  that  he  is  described  as  leartiing  is  ibc 
common  Sanscrit  alphabet.  But  in  the  time* 
ev<?n  of  Nearchus  and  Megftsthenes,  leiltrs  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  vehicle  of  Ittetature* 
Nesrchui  describes  ihe  people  as  writinte  on 
nre  much  later.  Some  give  vabinble  facts  and  I  conipressed  cotton,  Meijaslhcnes  »»  niaking 
the  names  of  kings,  but  the  hulk  of  ihem  re-  inacrtptions  on  mile-s tunes,  and  Curti^s  sata 
cord  matters  of  little  importance*  The  Lai  |  thtty  wrote  on  the  soft  rind  of  trees.  Tl»e  in* 
character  occurs  rarely  in  the  southern  part  of  scriptions  generally  supposed  to  have  been  eii- 
ihe  peninsula  ;  still  it  is  Ihe  only  one  used  on  the  |  (graved  by  Aaoka,  three  hundred  years  befoie 
Bculpluroa  at  Ameravflti,  which  hwve  been  des-    the  present  er**  with  a  view  to  pronmlgata  Um 


PanJAb,  including  all   B&ctria*  Ilindu  Kush 
aod  Afghiiuistan. 

Dr.  Moore  sums  up  hia  observations  by  re* 
markin|(  that  at  least  two  clnssca  of  people 
employed  the  language  expressed  in  this  cha- 
yaoter,  tbc  one  using  the  Arian  or  Bactrian, 
of  Bamian,  kapurdigtri,  &c.|  the  other  using 
the  Budb  or  Lat  character,  found  ou  the  Girnar 
rock  and  on  the  pillar  and  in  the  cave  temple 
inscriptions :  that  tbese  two  classes  of  people 
aeetn  to  be  the  Getie  and  Sakae,  the  ao^alled 
Arian  character  being  that  used  by  the  Qet£Bt 
whde  ihe  ao^ealled  Lat  character  was  that  of 
the  SsksQ. 

Inscriptions  on  btones  and  on  copper  pliitea 
hdvc  also  bc^en  met  with  alt  over  southern 
lodiw,  but  few  of  tbem  are  of  a  date  prior  to  the 
year  1000  of  our  era  and  the  larger    portion 


cribed  by  the  Hev.  Mr.  Toylor,  and  Mr.  G. 
Pergusson  and  while  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
mcul  Central  Museum  at  Madras,  we  dispatched 
alnr;=^e  collection  of  its  marbles  to  Eoglflnd. 

\h  extensive  collection  of  mscriptions  was 
lUHilc  by  the  late  Colonel  McKenzic,  Surveyor 
Grnrral,  which  alao,  the  llev.  Mr.  Taylor  des- 
cribed. 

Ill  .Mnlayala,  as  in  other  parta  of  southern 
IhcIm,  ifiscriptions  occur*  in  various  ancient 
ch»rniHrrs  as  well  aa  in  modern  letters.  The 
traniilntion  of  the  copper  plate  grant  to  the 
Hirinii  ehrisiiana,  which  is  still  in  their  possea* 
aton,  mnde  considerable  noise»  aomeyeara  since. 
It  %«iU  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  ihe  Madras 
^icrAry  Society, 

Compared  with  other  nations,  the  use  of 
letters  ia  India,  is  recent.  Though,  as  Profea- 
aor  Mullcr  mentions,  we  read  in  the  Old  Tt?a- 
lament  of  writings,  engravings,  pens  and  books 
— in  Eiodus  xxiv,  7  ;  xxv.  16;  and  xixii» 
15.  and  16  ;  at  least  1500  B.  C.  ;  in  Job  xtii, 
^6,  xix,  23  and  24  •  perhups  about  the  same 
aire,  and  subsequently  in  P*ftlmB  xl,  7;  xlv, 
1  ;  Ivi,  8,  nnd  Ixix,  28.  and  in  Provt-ibsiii,  3» 
ot  least  lOOO  years  B*  C. — The  tir»t  authentic 
cated  inscriptions  in  India  are  those  of  the 
third  century  before  Chrlsi,  *Mtjtravetl  at  K«- 
purdigiri,  Dhault,  Oimar,  &c.  In  the  ten  books 
(Mandata)  of  1017  hymns  in  (he  Rig  Vedo, 
the  art  of  writing  is  not  even  alluded  to.  At 
the  time  when  the  aonga  of  the  liishis  were 
eoUected  there  i%  no  allusion  to  writing  mate- 
riala^  whether  of  paper  (papyMis)  or  bark  (lilicr) 
nr  alcins,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  writing 
dn  '  whole  of  the  '      '         i  period  ol 

\,  iturc.     Even  e  butra  pc- 

i^ad  M  IhG  cvideaoo  obtained  Uqul  them,  but 


loct fines  of  Buddha,  nre  theri^fore  the  oldeal 
liternry  remains  of  India  but  nre  upwarda  of  • 
thousand  years  later  than  the  era  when  Ihe 
tablets  were  engraved  on  mount  Sinai 

The  following  is  a  list  of  ancient  inscriptioiia 
published  in  the  volumes  of  the  Joufnai  of  the 
Astatic  Society  of  Bengal,  from  January,  1834, 
to  March  1841,  compiled  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
W.  H.  Sykea,  f.  n.  a.  (Jotuoal  R  A-  8.  Vol. 
VL  pp.  482)  brought  up  to  the  end  of  1854, 
by  Babu  Bajendralal  Mitra. 

I  ^  Allahahad  Colurtm^ 

Language  of  loscriptioii, — Sanaciit,  but  coi 
W»re. 

i>ara.-^About  A.  D.  800,  from  the  charadcf 
of  the  inscription  and  internal  And  extraneoua 
evidence.  Many  of  the  letters  are  identical 
and  have  the  same  phonic  vuluc  with  the  Tibetan 
alphabet,  adopted  in  the  seventh  rt!ntury. 
Many  letters^  eight  oonsonants  and  thrae 
vowels  are  wanting  of  the  modern  Deva  Nag  art, 
find  similarly  in  Tibetan, 

Character  used  in  inscription. ^Dera  Nnpiri 
in  trjinsitUf  idtniical  with  that  of  the  Gaya 
inscrip*ian«and  nlso,  like  Mr.  Wjithen^s  in*crip* 
tions  Irom  Gujarat ^  an<t  that  ol  Mahiibnlipuri 
which  WHS  o(  great  use  in  deciphering  ihe  pre* 
sent. 

Keltgion:  or  Divtnitiee  or  Sa^es  meniioned. 
— Siva^  Giinesa,  Brahnia,  Varuna,  Visbnu, 
Kndnt,  Chandra »  Ateni^  Nandi»  Kama^  CariidA 
Balarnroa,  hulra,  Kuvcra,  Yama,  Gaodhanma, 
N«redj«,  Arjuna,  Pandu»  Bhishma,  Gangi,  Nfl 
mtnvtion  of  Tnulms. 

Kings  or  Frinccs  menLioocd. — Gupta,  father 
of  Ghcitotknchn^  father  of  Chundrfiguplti,  wim 
isiDAtcnial  graiidsoa  of  Lickbafi  andaoQiif 

its 
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[^mm  l>eTi  wtio  is   the  futher  of  the  Rmg 
Kingn  Samuel ra  Gupt4 

Darlcs, — Thia   insciiption  of  n  sudni  fa- 

\  engraved  upou  a  pilldr  which  httd  been 

rais'^fl  in  honour  of  bmitihisni,  nnd 

Ifatst  inscnption  upon  v.    Dr.  Mill, 

iitof,    111    consi^quence    of   numerous 

ainic,   «ra«  ohlig«tl    to    supply    the  s«*nse  oe- 

illy.     The  churacier  is  that  of  the  Deva 

■  in  UrAn^riUf  and  {Approaches  that  of  the 

'>0j  which  is   known  to  be  of  the 

iry,       A    fallen    kinir,   Samudrn 

«»,  Uy   means   of  his    able   minister,  Giil 

JLihlt  Eika,  restores  the  fortunes  of  his  house  ; 

""         is  only  his  father,    Chandra    Gapta»  and 

oif,  who  actaally  attain  royalty.  Mr.  Mill 

loji  ttiat  Bmbtnans  have  that  honor  as  spirit uul 

iiperior!,    which    we   flu'l    assigned   to  thera 

I  the  llnmayanH  atid    Mahabhaiata^not  thnt 

pien«ire  *!.«'- --riy  and   extravagant   homage 

in  ^  it    ages  they    chiimed  from 

1  uiiitnao  here  contributes  to  the 

ngr»  not  as  in  some  later  inscrip- 

lu^  to  the  honor  of  the  Brahmans. — 

S63  and  339— Kc;/.  Vf,^.  970. 


:  Inicnption.— Jain   mscription. 

— A,  D.S71,   hut  if   the  Jain   era  of 
iin  be  intended,  the  date  h  B.  C.  106. 
%!U'T  ii>*r^d  in  lnscription*^01d  charac- 
!»,  ^  to  the  Jains. 

Bc,;j^,....  ^v-,  ,  i«initiea  or  Sages  mentioned- 
Mat  mentioned. 

Kings  or   Princes    mentioned. — Chandra- 
ipta. 

Brm^W. — The  Mahabharata  is  alluded  to  ; 

fpa)  and  Assam  mentioned  :  and  Dhanaujnya 

fat  ruler  of  the  north  country. 

Thif  i^  an    iuscription    mentioned   by   Col. 

fedd  :    publtdhed  :  it   was  obtained 

jritiea.     The  character  recjttired 

iiut  wm%  known    to  tite    Juin    hiernrchs. 

Chandra    Gupta  reigning    at  Oujein   is 

ptrtcd,— r.  n.  A.  8.    Vol,  1.  pp.  140 

u. 

Chandra  Gupta  Ii  also  the  name  of  one  of 

an  princes   of  Ajmeer,    grandson     of 

m  iUi  whose  date   is  fixed  A.  D.  695, 

descendant,   Prithn   Rai.  waa    the  last 

Q  King  who  reigned   in   Indraprestha,  or 

3*   (U     Mathiak  mar  Betiiah, 
H     Bahra, 

fnf  criplion*—  PalL 
_      11,  C. 

r  uMtd  in  Inscription. — Old  PalL 
0 ;  or  Princ«  or  Sages  mentioned.— 

ITi^gi  Of  Princes    menfioned, — Piadast,  or 


/ 
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Remarks. — These  are  notices,  by  Mr.  Hoilg'* 
son  of  N^pnl,  of  three  tall  pillars,  or'cohimna' 
in  north  Dehur,  two  of  the  pillars  surmounted 
by  a  lion,  and  each  hnvin«;  an  inscription  upon 
the  bhiifi.  which  wh»  unintelligible  at  the  time  ' 
Mr.  Hodgson  wrote,  24th  April,  1834.  Tho 
Betti^ib  inscripii-jn  h  precisely  the  same  as 
I  hat  of  Dtjlhi  iitid  AllBhabad,  No.  I  — Fa^.  IIU 
p.4B2,  FoL  IV.  p.  125. 

4.     SonchL 

Languagt^s  of  Inscription. —  Pali. 

Date B.  C.  4«>  ?    hut  the  Samvat  18  ma) 

not  be  of  the  era  of  Vicramnditya. 

Character   used    in    Inscriptions.— Between 
Allahabad  N<^.  2,  or  Kan0oj  Nagari  and  Delh 
Lat,  or  old  Pali. 

Ueligion  ;  or  Bivimtics  or  Sages  mention* 
ed.— Buddhist 

Kinijs  or  Princes  mentioned. — Chanda»^utlo 
in  Pali ;  Chandra  Gupta  in  Sanskrit. 

Remarks. ^ — Very  numerous  inicnptions  art  ( 
upon  the  basement  of  a  prodigious  chailya, 
or  relic  temple,  of  an  hemispherical  form, 
built  wilhout  eeraent^  whoao  ciicumference  i« 
h5i  feet,  and  falleti  as  it  ia^  its  height  h  still  1 
112  feet.  There  nre  three  gateways,  each  4Q 
feet  high.  Capt.  Fell  thinks  (he  date  to  bo 
samvat,  18,  or  B.  C, — ?  The  splendid  bas  re- 
liefs represent  the  dedication  of  a  chaifya.  'I'he 
Emper^'r  Chandagutto  buys  land  for  the  Bud* 
dhist  tempie,  und  psy^  for  it  in  dinars  ;  and 
killing  a  Brahmnu  is  not  so  great  a  crime  by 
five^fold  as  the  taking  away  the  land  from  the 
temple.  1 1  is  to  ba  observed  of  the  iigures 
making  ofTctings  to  the  chaitya  that  their  ap* 
peanince  is  exactly  ihat  of  m^st  modern  Hin* 
dus  i  (iretsed  in  a  dhutee  round  the  loins  and 
thijsha,  and  naked  froni  the  waist  upward,  with 
a  turband  upon  the  ht*ul. —  FoL  IlL  /j.  48S. 

5.  />t?n  pidar  at  Delhi^ 

Date:— No  date,  but  aciircely  earlier  thaa 
A.  D.  800,  the  character  looking  more  modera 
than  Kanouj  Nagnri. 

Character  used  in  Inscription. — Many  letters 
a^ree  with  the  Kanouj  Niigari  but  the  general 
aspect  is  more  modern. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or    Sages  mention- 
ed,^— ^Vaiahnava,   but  no  invocation  or   namea  < 
of  Gods. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned— Prince  Dha- 
va*  an  ueurper,  at  llastiuapur, 

Remarks. — The  inscription  ia  punched  upon  , 
an  iron  pillar,  and  the  only  thing  remarkable; 
in  it  is  the  mention  of  the  Bactrians  called  | 
Vallekhws,  being  still  in  Sludh.  Trom  the  , 
compound  letters  used,  inscnpUon  must  beij 
long  after  the  fifth  century.-  Koi.  III.  p.  49i.| 
Fa;.  VILi>..  629, 

6.  Karli  fuar  Paona, 
Language  of  Inscription.— Sanskrit. 
Numerous  inscriptions  in  the  Cftve^* 
LanguBge  of  Inscriptions*— P&\u 
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Bftte.^B.  D.  r»43,  hy  Dr.  Wilson,  but  if 
tlic  SiilivAlijina  era  be  ioteuded,  then  A«  U.  17G, 
Ih*  StevcnfiiUK 

Charncter   used    in   luacriptions. — Slightly 

Rclij?ioiu  or  l>ivinlt.ies  or  Sitges  mrntioTi- 
etl, — BaJdbiat ;  ihe  invocatiun  is  to  tlte  Triad  ; 
110  doubt  meauitig  ISuddliJi,  Dharma^  Byititr^. 

Kifijrs  or  Prmce*  mentioned, — Dr  WiUon 
fta^s  Vijnm.  Dr.  Steveneonj  Arodhfuifi^  lord  of 
Indin,  Garga,  ruler  of  tbe  Shaka. 

llemarks. — These  are  some  of  the  numerous 
Buddhist  inscriptions  in  the  cave  temple  at 
Karli.  Urs.  Wilson  and  Stevenson  are  nol 
quite  ntctred  about  the  reaciinK.  riar^»»  the 
•'  ruler  of  the  Sbaka**  (Sakyas,  Buddtia's  tiibe) 
is  meiitionod.  Dr.  Stevenson  mistakes  the 
lani^uage  for  Sanskrii,  which  Mr.  Piiiisep 
proves  to  bo  Pali,  from  copies  scut  by  CoU 
Sykcs.  The  excavation  of  the  temples,  and 
f(ifts  by  individuaU  in  aid,  are  raeutioned. — 
VoL  i[lp,4\}^. 

7*  On  images  of  Buddha  from  ike  UmpU 
nf  Sctntath  at  Bettafe$^  and  on  an  image  from 
Bakkra,  in  Tit  A  at. 

Language  of  Inscription. — Sanskrit,  but 
not  pure. 

O^te.— After  A.  D.  800,  and  that  of  Sar- 
nntli,  probably  of  the  elevcuth  century. 

ChniAcler  u*ed  in  Inscripiton,— More  mo- 
dern than  Kanouj  Nag.iri  ;  approflching  the 
Diodcnt  chnrncter* 

R»3liuiou  i  or  Divinities  or  Sajjes  raentioit- 
cd, — Buddliist.     Tulhag>a*»,    Siamana?,    livul- 

dh/t. 
,  Kings  or  Princes  mcntionrd.— None. 

Kemaiki.- -These  inscnptions  upoti  imtiges 
of  liuddha,  altliouijh  in  «  cotnpjirnuvt  l;^  rno- 
deru  form  of  the  Uevn  Njig«ri»  the  Br nh mans, 
^_  of  Benares  couM  no;  rend.  They  coulf^in  the 
^H  quaint  compendium  of  Huddlii^i  doctrines^ 
^^L  fommenciu'r*  with  Yf*  dbsrma  Ivluprabhnvn, 
^■l^llft,  ;  but  the  Sanskrit  tf%t  of  the  monil 
^^^^laiim  hsia  not  been  found  in  the  Tibri«n 
Prnjftna  Fnratnita.  These  are  the  first  B«*d- 
dbist  inscriptiixts    in   S'UskiitmU   with,  atid 
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Datc.-^About  the  date  of  tbe  Bakhra 
imafice  inscription* 

Charneter  used  in  Inscription. — Same  as 
Sarnntb  and  Bakhra  character. 

Hekiiiion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.  —  BrahiiianiciiL  The  Avntnrs*  The  3akt4 
hymn  of  tite  llig  Veda  mentioned  but  no  iuvo* 
cation  or  Kindm^oils  uaioed. 

Kings   or    Princes     meniioQod.     Chandr 
datia^  soo  of  Siiryadaila. 

Ki'mnrks. — 1  he  inscription  is  imperfecta 
Dr  Mill  says  thtit  (he  ever-living  Chandra- 
dalia  was  born  on  the  Sunday  appropriated 
to  the  rea<lin^  of  liie  ^nkta  by  his  father 
Suryadnlta.  The  ^sukta  has  for  one  of  its 
verses  the  hoty  '*  gHy*ttri/*  VuL  IV.  p.  l2tJ 
and  286* 

S>.   Thii  rmyimtaU  Umpte  of  Kufika  of  Ske* 

Lan^ruaiees  of  In«cription. — Grammatical 
Sanskrit,  but  with  some  unusual  teroia,  and 
some  inexplicable  v^unls* 

Date.  ^  Ereckd  A.D.  £>C1,  finished  A.  D  973. 

Chitrncter  u#ed  in  Inscription* — More  lyo* 
dern  than  that  of  thr  Kanouj  Ucva  Nagari>  or 
Allahabad  inscnution.  >Jo»  2. 

Rctlitfion  ;  or  Dtviidttes  or  Sages  mention* 
ed. — Mythtdt»iiy  of  ihi^  Puranas,  Siva.  The 
Pramahtes  Mutdrs.  and  Yaties  «re  called 
imraortid  Indra,  Kftroa,  Nandi.  Tbe  NN|ea6, 
Rama,  Hal  a  Kama,  Vishnu,  KrishnAp  :Samhhu, 
Visvukarma.  The  portico  of  the  temple  is 
graced  wtih  the  prrseace  of  Gayn^  the  holy 
Asura.   (irtvntri  is    railed  the    wife  of  Drnhraa. 

Kinjjs  or  I'naces  meiitioned. — Gavaka  of 
the  Chnuhaa  fiiiiiiK,  A.  D  8U0.  Chandra  Uaja, 
his  son,  A.  D-  831*.  Gavaka,  his  son,  A.  t*. 
H60.  Gliandra,  his  son,  A.  D.  690.  Vakpatu, 
hi^  son.  A,  D.  ^20.  Sinha  Raja  who  appears 
to  have  lost  his  kingdom  of  Shakavaii  A.  D. 
90 1  *  Vifrmha  li»ja  of  t  he  Solar  race  not  related 
to  Sinha  Ut  j «,  and  probably  of  Kanouj, 

Vakpat.i  iipiiears  to  have  had  a  hostile  op- 
ponrnt^  Truttru  Pala,  whom  he  defeateil  ;  hit 
voungrr  brath<:r  was  DarUbha.  Ajsya  Sri 
Rwja  uivi's  it  ran  I  of  villaiie- 

Ucm'»tki.— The  inscriplion    is   »i  w   temple 


they  are   mo.t   remjirknbK  showiuic  at  t»'^«r  |  „f  the  Lin^a  (Siva),  and  Dr.  Mill   ssys  -  tha 


I 


late  date  that  San^iskrit  was  still  imperfect! 
The  mounds  and  ri'mains  near  Bj\klira  testify 
to  a  former  Buddhiit  city.  From  copper, 
plate  inscriptions  found  nenr  Snrnath  it  is 
conjectured  the  Buddhist  temple  was  erected 
by  the  sons  of  Bsupa ifl,  a  rnj  ih  of  Gjnir,  in 
tb(3  rh^vciith  iS^Mla^y.  The  image  and  insrrip- 
iioa  would  probably  be  of  the  sume  (Ute,  an*! 
the  chsracter  of  the  in«CTiption  ccrrra- 
ponds  to  that  date— ^'-^  H^  -v  W,,  itJl, 
Si  I,  and  713. 

fa,  miigkiQf  /  '^''' 

Jbitt$j*i»ga  oi  ln$cni>imi. — Sanskrits 


chHractcr  furnishes  a  definito  standanl  from 
which  the  ii^r^  of  other  monuments^  of  similar 
or  more  remotely  resembling  characters,  may 
be  infirred  with  tolerable  accuracy.'*  The 
rem  pi  11  wi«s  built  to  commemorate  the  destruc- 
tion f  f  the  Asura,  or  demon  Tripura,  who  had 
expellu'l  Indra  and  the  gods  from  heaven; 
an<),  on  tho  mountain,  Stva  waa  fAlieitated  by 
the  ^od?,  whrnce  the  name  Har^^hn  tjoyj. 
I  he  princes  are  but  donors  and  benefnctora  ; 
th«  Brahraans  arc  represented  as  the  real 
buililers  ;  their  fpintual  grne«logy  ia  traeed  i 
one  of  I  hem  is  made  an  incuroation  of  Nandi* 
similar  in  splendour  to  the  great  dci'y  Himaelfi 
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IKSCRIPTIOXS* 


INSCRIPTIONa 


•B^tkejr  «re  calM  *'  Lords  of  the    EArih/* 

ladni  U   raikc*    Rh^iratn   m    the  inscripLionf. 

SiTi  is  iderilified  with  his  ph«liic  emblem,  and  , 

^    VI  JiUo  called  the  ci«ht   formetl  on^    The 

Ul'iroAtl  of  Malabnr  mentioned.     Nudity, 

bjiir,  and  Ashes*  characterize  the  Briih* 

meher«.     The    revenues   of    niimcroiiB 

Am  ^iven  for  the  support  of  the  temple. 

nuuUr  tbnt  GnniipHti,  the  don    of  Siva, 

not  iDefiliotied  ;  »eemin)(    to   indicate   thftt 

liivorshlp  wai  not  y^i  estabUthed.  Vol.  IV. 

f  367. 

10,  B^MAi^  in  Oftjafol  Copper  plaUi. 

Clmmrier   tt*i?d  m    Inscription. — Resembles 

If,  U'i[kiiit*s    G.^yn   iti5CM(ition4    of   eleventh 

ort»iMfv.   itul  nejir    Kanotij  Nii^ari  of  eighth* 

'    or  Divinities  or  S»£res  mentioned. — 

•    -^sion  tQ  the  godt>.    M^^hesvara,  Menu, 

**  ij»,   or  VurihistlHra,   Bhagavain  (or 

ryu.     Snvaru   (or  cupidj    Kuvera, 

lilies.      ^JafitibharntH,  i«  quoieiL 

ILii»iei    or     Princes   raexitioned- — Genernls, 

lUrlu.      Dharn    Senti.     MiihanyAs^     Brona 

la*  Dhruta  Senn    Lst.    DhnrapattMh.  Griha 

Sridhsni     Sena     Ist^    Silnditya     1st, 

ClufSftnlia  lit,    Stidhara   Sena   2ml,   Dhniva 

8(»a  tti<  Sridhara    Sena   -ird,  SiUditjn,  2nd. 

T#A  Princps.  Charagrihji    2nd,    S?il«difyfl,  Sxd 

^l»tIc--A*D-  328. 
Hfmnrk^, — These   sre    prants   of   land    to 
Er*iifwsn  pnptt*.  Mr,  Watlfcn,  like  Mr.  I'lin- 
K  r^  modern   Dtfva  Nagari,    throDj(h 

Ho'  if%   which  he    shows  in  in^crip- 

tbnsof  tiiffcreiit  aiifes,  to  the  old  t'^li^  L;U,  or 
flBJonin  chamcter*  Tl»e  rra  used  in  the  inscrip- 
l«en  it  Che  VnUhhi  era,  corre^'-poncliiig    to  the 
iuih  of  Vikram^litya,  or  A,  D.  319.  BrtUhhi, 
sr  n^lliami,  is    r« presented    to  have  Keen  de«- 
under  Siladitva   3rd,  A.  D.   524,  by  a 
Indian  Army  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
sttitm  of  Ptohmy*     In  the   first   inscrip- 
MruvM  Senn  is  a  follower  of   BhaKaveia, 
Dfiiini|>att»ih  of  ihe  sun  ;  all  the  rest  wor- 
SiTA^.     The  Brahma Ds  are  not  spoken  of 
tny  fcsf-ect  or  veneration,  as    the    grants 
\  I  ^ive  to  such  and  such  a  Brahman. 
der^ble  doubt  exists  with  respect  to 
cy   of  the  date   of  the  inscription. 
TW  ekaratftcr  corresponds  to  Ihai  of  the  eighth 
When  Huiaa  thsang  wasnt  Balabbi 
■cFetilh  century,  there  were  100  Bndd- 
■  ' --•  ries,  and'  600   Buddhist   priests  j 
,    olthough  «  Kshitriya,   was  a 

II4  SmiJiapMra  C^pef'phiei much  thfaced . 

Bale— A,  D.  55»? 

Kines    or    Piincts    menlioned. — Siladitya 

Vriiisth'f, 

I  J.  3fones/a6  in  ihe/oH  oj  Chunar^  near 

lMugu9i!9  of  Inccrtption.->  Sanskrit, 
M  mentm  of  it  being   ur.grai»matJctfJ. 


Date.— A.  D,  1333, 

Character  used  in  InscripUons.*— Modern 
DiivA  Nagari,  very  slij^htly  altered, 

Relii^rion,  or  l>ivi»»ities  or  Sages  mention* 
ed* — Opens  with  a  sidutation  to  Ganapatit 
Shambhuj  Bbagavati  (the  goddess  Anna 
Puma  Devi), 

Kin^s  or  Princes  mentioned*— Peviika  father 
of  Devann,  father  of  Chandrajjana,  elder 
brother  of  Bwami  Raja. 

Uemarks.--Tbe  inscription  recurds  the  at- 
tacks on  the  fort  of  Ghunar  by  Mahommed 
bhah.  Emperor  of  Delhi,  defenueil  by  SvvHmi, 
H  Raja  of  Benares,  who  to^t^tiier  with  hi 
profjenitors,  are  unknown  in  hidt<jry.  The 
inscription  is  valuable  as  shoivini^  the  stntis  0I 
the  Deva  Nngari  in  tb«  fourteenth  ceninry. 
The  invocation  to  GanapHti  shows  that  hi«|. 
worship  was  now  e^ktHblifhe*!,  which  probably 
was  not  I  be  ease  at  the  lune  of  the  Unrshu 
inscription. —  Vol  V* /?.  341. 

13,     Caves  at  Ad  junta, 

Languatje  of  luscriplions. — Pali  ? 

Date — Not  mentioned. 

Character  wserl  ]i»  Inscripliont.— One  re- 
semblin^  Bali b hi  and  out;  in  the  ^^eot.i  fn* 
rallelogram  headed  rharacler,  whi*;h  is  of  the 
elevemh  and  iwelfth  centniie?. 

Keli^^iou,  or  Divinities  or  Sagts  uiention* 
ad — Buddhist* 

Kiii|i3  UT  Princes  mentioned— None  j  bnl 
the  Bciilpluies  and  paiulinjfs  evirlently  repre^ 
sent  rftynl  personngos  and  royal  clonvgs. 

The  tirsl  is  one  of  the  numerous  inscriptions 
in  the  Buddhist  eaves  at  Adjniaa,  and  is  of 
interest  from  the  ciiaracter  ri'semblinf;  that 
of  Wathen's  Balibbi  inscription,  whirh  with 
others  show  the  ^radKlions  rif  ilie  character 
upwards  into  auliquity*  lh»^  raves  are  re* 
markable  Tor  iheir  pninlin^s  as  well  as  scnip- 
tiire.  Capt.  Greeley  says  amoi'gst  the  paint* 
in^s  there  are  three  ibinese  figures  1—* 
¥oL  p.  558. 

1 1.  Pipiiofia^ar  m  Bhopal^  on  copper  plakt* 

Lani^uHge  ol  Inscriptions, — Sanskrit. 

Date.— A.  D.  1210. 

Character  used  in  in8cri|jtions. — Deva  Na- 
gari, little  altered. 

Keli^ion,  or   Divinities  or    Siloes    mention- 
ed— Inateatl  of  the  usukI    Hindu    invocatioag. 
it  is  to    Virtue.     The  aiiake  Sheaha,    Parasite 
llama,    Hania,      Sita,    YndhishlbtrB,    Bhima, 
Kansa,  ludra,  Saraswati,  Sarobhu. 

Kings  or  princes  mentioned. — Eaja  Bhoja 
Deva,  son,  Udayadit^a.  Naravarroa.  Tiisho- 
varma,  1137-  A*  D.  Ajayavarma,  1143, 
A,  D.  Vindhayavarma  sou  AmuBhyavarma, 
son,  Arjuna,  livinj^. 

j      The  inscription  was  communicated  by  Mr. 
J  L-  Wilkinson.     It  gives  away  the  revenues  of 
and  1  A  vdlage  t^  a  Brahman  family   by  the  !f^m\\f^ 
/  Raj^  Arjana,    It  is  rtmai^tibk  to 


1 
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^ 


^ 


INSCRimON^. 


quetit  refereuce  to  the  heroes  of  the  [Ktemi,  and 
the  nb^ence  of  the  asual  reverential  DOtiees  of 
the  now  popular  Hindu  ^od9,  Firifartns  in  the 
thirteenth  century  could  not  have  been  uBcd> 
for  the  successes  in  war  of  the  princes  are 
owinic  to  tli^hts  of  arrows.  SubhatjiviiraiH  ap- 
pears to  have  destroyed  Patau  in  Gujarat.  The 
term  Pergannnh  being  uiod,  the  Mahomcdaua 
must  have  previausly  arranged  (be  districts. 
The  capitid  of  the  Prrtieea  was  Maudu  or 
Oujciri.— Fo/.  V.  ;i.  377. 

is .  Asittjar^  a  foH  in  Kandeth  .*  on  a  seal, 
Langurt«e  of  luscHptions. — Sanskrit,  but  not 
quite  grarnnmtical, 

Dtiie. — Htuih  or  elerenih  century,  by  the 
characttr* 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions. — Dcva  Na- 
gnri,  rescniblinif  tuc  Oaya  or  Gour,  approach- 
ing Allnlitibad   No.  S. 

Religion  or  Divinities  or  Snges  mentioned, 
^There  is  not  any  iuvocatit^n,  or  any  mention 
of  godf.  but  only  uiunts ;  but  there  is  a  bull 
ou  the  straf,  itnd  two  men,  one  with  a  sceptre 
and  aie,  and  the  other  with  umbrelk  and 
axe* 

Ki»|j«  or  princes  mentioned.  — The  great 
Ktflj^s  l[«ri  Varma,  sou,  Aditya  Varma ;  do, 
Isvara  Vanna  •  d«n  Sinba  Varma  ;  do.  Kharva 
Varma,  who  is  caUe<i  King  of  Kings. 

Aemnrk'T.^ — Mention  is  made  that  the  Rajas 
Aditya  Varma  and  Is  vara  Varma  were  married 
ta  thecldcftt  dnu^liicrsofthe  Gupta  race,  which 
tnay  be  that  of  the  AlUhabad  inscriptions  and 
Kanooj  coins.  If  so,  tho  Deva  Nagari  of  the 
inscription  would  confirm  tlie  belief  of  the 
Guptas  bein^  uf  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
The  Hajas  were  probably  Princes  of  Kandesh- — 
Foi  V.  p.  482. 

^  16.  BaraK'U  and  Gopespara  in  Garkwdly 
n/Hffi  tt96  ^rome  tridenU  rtffpccdveltj  twenty - 
out  and  iijtiem  fett  ht*fk. 

L4ngu»(^e  of  luscriptions*— ^Semi-barbar* 
ous  Sanskrit. 

Date. — Not  raentloned. 

Charaeter  used  in  Inscriptions. — The  oUlt^st 
int»cnptions  approachin}(  Allahabad  No^  S,  aud 
tiMf  others  nearly  tnoderu  Deva  Najiari, 

RcligioUi  or  Dii'inities  or  Sages  mentioned — 
No  religious  invociition  betyond  Svastisir,  tind 
tio  went  ton  of  Hindu  gods  whatever  in  thu 
iTiofe  recent  inscription  on  the  Gopeevara  tri- 
thfiii,  the  invocation  is  Aum  SvHSti,  and  ihe 
spot  18  called  sacred  to  Miihadeva. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned. — Names  not 
made  out  in  the  old  inscription  ;  but  in  I  ha 
recent  Sanskrit  inscription  from  Qopesvora^ 
ibe  nitme  of  prince  Anic  Mall  occurs^ 

Remarks. — The   tridents  with  their  inscrip* 

lions  are  instructive  i  they  are  precisely  of  the 

form  of  the  trident  on  the    Indo-Scytbio  coins, 

wllh  the  axe  attached  to  the  shaft  »tbe  oldest 

mserfpUoas^whhhf  howenr,  from  the  form  of 


INSeUIPTlOXS. 

the  Deva  NsgHri,  cannot  be  before  the  seventh 
century — are  in  relief  upon  the  shRft,  and  make 
no  mention  of  Miihadevs  or  Hiuduism  ;  but 
the  more  recetit  arc  cut  into  the  trident,  which 
must  have  been  taken  down  to  admit  of  th^ 
incision.  In  one  of  these  is  the  Aum  and  the 
name  of  Mahadev**,  which  bad  uj  associntiois 
originally  with  the  itidents.  The  f.icti 
strengthen  ihe  inferenc*?  that  the  trident  on 
the  coins  hat  nothing  to  do  with  Hinduism. — 
VoL  V.;3.  S47  and  485. 

17,  Harburenm  and  other  pUee$  in  Ceylon  i 
numerxms  rock  inscriptiom. 

Language  of  Inscriptions. — Pali. 

Date,— From  104  B.  C.  to  twetllh  century. 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions. — From  the 
Lit  to  the  modern  Tamul  character 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sager  mention* 
ed.— Buddhist, 

Kings  or  Princes   mentioned, — Not  stated, 

Betiiarks. — Sir  Wilmot  Horton  sap,  tber« 
are  thousands  of  these  inscriptions  in  Ceylon 
and  they  exhibit  the  Deva  ^fagari  in  all  its 
transitioua.  The  inscriptions  would  apprar  to 
be  much  defaced,  and  little  is  yet  maae  of  them, 
^Vol  V.  p.  554. 

1 B.  Afijunta  cave*  in  Kandmh  ;  several  in* 
icriptiont. 

Language  of  Inscriptions. — Pali» 

Date. — Before  the  eighth  century,  A.  D, 

Character  used  in  inscriptions* — Intcrme* 
diate,  between  the  Lat  and  Allahabad,  No.  ^. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  images  mentioned, 
— Buddhists  ;  one  of  the  inscriptions  comment* 
ihg  with  the  formula,  "  Ye  dbarma.*' 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned. — ^Not  stated. 

Kemarks.^ — These  inscriptions  appear  to  ho 
of  dtlferent  ages,  from  variations  in  the  charac- 
ter; but  owing  to  mutilations,  Mr.  Prinsep  bad 
done  little  with  them.  One  of  them  is  in  th* 
Seoni  pjirallellogram  headed  characters.  It  Is 
very  enrrous  that  the  6gnres  of  Chinese  are  ta- 
presented  in  the  fresco  pKintins^s  in  the  cavct. 
The  paintings  are  admirable  for  their  spirit  and 
variety  of  Bubjeots.^Ko/,  V.  p   556, 

19.  Najarji^na  Cari»,  Buddha  Qaija^  nmmer* 
ous  intcriptions, 

Languaj^c  of  inscnption a.— Sanskrit  ;  but 
requiring  the  aid  of  a  Pali  scholar  to  translate  ft. 

Date.-^Snmvat  tS  or  74  of  the  Gopala  of 
Rhupata  dynasty  of  Gaur,  corresponding  to 
1197  A  D.or  IHO? 

Character  n*ed  in  Ina<jT;ptions.— Oaur  a1p1il» 
bet,  the  immediate  parent  of  the  modern  Uzn*- 
g'lli,  and  like  the  Harsha, 

ltdigif>n  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention^. 
— Saiutati<>n  to  Buddha,  Mahvir.*  Swami,Sahat- 
rapalu,  the  treasurer  of  the  raja,  it  called  a 
conscientious  Roihitatwa. 

Kings  or  princes  mentioned. — Aioka  ChaJl' 
dra  Deva  i  bis  brother,  Dasarstha  Kamarsj  and 
Sri  Mat  Lokshmaua.  Scva  Devt. 


^ 


INSCRIFTIOKB, 


rkfl. — TItia  mscriptiofi  U  of  cMisider- 
I  ifoporiince  aa,  by  its  era  of  73,  it  confirms 
Mn  CoWbrooke*a  correction  by  a  thouBand  years 
of  Dr.  Wij Icings  djiie  of  the  Gnya  inscripuon 
trtB&late<l  by  tbe  lAlter.  It  is  of  ^reat  import- 
wmet^  idsOf  as  it  distinctly  shows  tbe  Buddhist 
impreisiou  in  those  days,  of  whni  Nibutti  or 
HtrtMM  meant,  oiimHy-^Aftexpn*ssed  in  the  in. 
Rptioii^*' the  absofptiou  of  his  (the  writer^s) 
bt  tn  the  Stipreme  iiein^/'  di^posin^  oi  the 
r  '  '  '  t  ftlh^ism*  The  iri«cription 
i  I  ista  had  aliU  a  hold  in  India 

"llpelfth    ctnLury»     It  waa   recorded  by 
_^kmii|»ad«.  tbe  treasurer  of  the  Raja  Dasaratbi 
Nfn*       Tbe    Princps  are   not  inet   with  in 
1  htttnrv  — f'^L  V,p.  GOO. 

p^     ^  Luscriptiofi, — Sanskrit. 

nnt€. — Ktcvcnth  century. 
i1.*f^rt*T  ysed  in  Inscription* — Gaur. 

:  Of  Divtttities  of  Sages  mentioned. 

I  or  Princes  mentioned.— Yagn a  Vanna, 

I  gmiidson  Anaota  Vanna. 
Rtniirka.-^Tbc  cave  called  Na|r«rjnna»  after 

»ted    Buddbisl  palrinrch,  is  snid  in  the 

don  to  h«Fe  bwni   excarated  by  Anaiita 

i—FoL  V,  ;>.  C57, 
IL  Oil  im^gti  uf  Bttddkd.  ai  Gaycu 
i«ii|(ii»ec  of  ihdcription. — Not  stated, 
lyfcc"Kot  stated. 

used  in  Inscription.— Not  stated » 
;  or  I)ivinities  or  Sages  menlioned* 

Kinft:^  or  Princes  ntnltoned.^i^Eaja  Vijaya- 

Kcmarks. — By  ihe  inscription  on  the  imafi^es, 
r  it  them  was  ri»i«c<l  by  ihe  Rajah  Vijaya* 
"  i^frnti  tli«  other  by  Jagfasen  and  Kuroara 
ons  o(  runvftbhadra,  private  persons, 
sbmnna  now  c^ll  a  fia;uTe  of  Buddhn— 
^eo«»se  m  inak'Ond  with  the  Budilbist  leit 
•  V<^  dharmabetn,**  &c ,  upon  it,  the  Hindu 
jtth!  {i^Saraawatj  l—Tol.  V.  p.  1S8, 

\jUk^%at%%  of  Inscription. — Sanskrit. 
r»ai#^.— Samwat  1005  or  A  D.  948* 
Ctiameiet   used  iu   Inscription. ~ Allahabad 

Bdijct^n  ;  or  Piviuitiea  or  Sages  mentioned 
— Btiiiahist, 
Kiii|it«  ot  Princes  mentioned. — Not  stated* 
Rrmiirkfl. — The  ifiscnption    is  p^id,  by  Dr. 
"  rtihftt  the  temple  of  Bud- 

iaya,    wat  bnilt   by   Amnra 
of   tbe  Am«ra  Koaha  :  but 
<.red,  as  it  was   seen    b^-fore 
Aaara  Dora's  tinie   V>y  Fa-bian.^ — IV.  V.  f, 
_l«9. 

23.  Oft  n  $itf>nr  oi  Buddhn-Gityn. 
hm^itmie  of  Inscription— Burmese. 


Dite.— 4- Jl.  1^05. 


INSCRIPTIOKS. 

Character  used  in  Inscription. — Pali. 

Reli^iion  ;  or  Divmities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed— Hud  d  hist. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned* — Tlic  Burmese 
King  ia  mentioned. 

Remarks. — The  Burmese  inscription  says 
the  Cbailya,  or  temple,  was  first  built  by 
Asoka,  218  yeara  after  Buddha,  or  B  (J.  325*; 
often  restored  and  filially  restored  by  the 
Bitrmese  Envoys,  A.  I),  1305.— n/.  V.  p, 
157. 

24.     Wdtari  Lai  or  TlUar^  Ghaxtpur, 

language  of  Inscription. — Not   pure   San* 

skrjt,  nor  easily  inlelligible. 

Date  subsequent  to  Allahabad  No.  2  ;  and 
Dr.  Mill  says,  not  earlier  thnu  Charlemagne 
in  Europe,  A.  I).  800,  if  the  Guptas  be  those 
of  the  Puranns.  Jidoreover,  I  lie  mention  of 
tlie  seclarial  worship  of  the  Bbagavata  and 
Tantrns  makes  the  date  comparatively  modern. 

Characrer  used  ia  hiacriplion. — Same  as 
AUahubnd  No.  2f  or  Kanouj  Kagnri,  with 
numerous  mis-t^pelUn^s. 

Helijiion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sajrea  mention- 
ed.—No  invocatioM.  Indra,  Varuna,  Yama, 
Krishna^  Siva,  Siia,  tbe  Tantras,  Devaki,  tbe 
mother  of  Krishna,  Rudra  ;  bttt  loads  of 
fort'^t  timber  are  collected  for  the  completion 
of  BticiifiL-ea  tor  Indr^,  Tar  una,  and  Yaram 
only  ;  and  not  for  Siva  or  Vishnu.  Thew 
list,  therefore,  may  have  Lad  honour,  but  not 
BBcrifice* 

Kiii^s  or  Prinrea  mentioned. — The  great 
KiiJ^.  Giipln.  His  son,  do.,  Ghatot  Kacba; 
do.  King  of  kings,  Chandra  Gupta,  do.  King 
of  kiriKB,  Samudra  Gupta,  4jo,  Chandra  Gupta 
2 lid  :  do.  kuninra  Gupta «  do,  Skaiids  Gupta  a 
minor*  Mtthendra  Gupta? 

Remarks. — ^Thls   i»»scripiinn,    like   that    of 
Allahabad,  No.   2,  is  intruded   on  a  Buddhist 
column,  find  U  subsequent    to  it,  as  it  carries 
j  on    tbe    Gupia    family   from   Samudra  to  tbe 
boy    Malfccnilra.      Chanel ra    C5upta    2nd^    and 
Kumarn    Gupta    followed    Vishnu     worship^ 
but  8kanda   Gupta  attached    himself   to  tbe  I 
opposite  doctrines,   now  ao  prevfllent,  of  thej 
mysterious   nnd  aanwuinary  Tantras.     SkandaJ 
Gupta  was  dispossessed  ol  bis  kingdom^  fur 
lime^  1)y  a  treacherous  minister.     This  was  th#J 
case  when  the  Chinese  traveller,  Huian'thsftn| 
reached  Bebar,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  he  ' 
may  refer   to  the  event   mentioned    in  the  in- 
scription ;  but  he  calls  the  kin ^  by  a  name 
construed  to  be  Siladitya,  and  no  king  of  this 
Dame  reigned  in   Bebar  ;   nor  nearer  than  in 
Gujerat.      The    Guptas,  probably,  succeeded 
the  bnddhist   kinpa  of  Bttnr.       The  absence 
of  the  insertion  of  iheTantms  in  the  Allahabarl 
inscripiion,    and    tlifir  ins-crtion  here,    would 
seem  to  indicate  I  he  period  f>f  tbe  or^g^m,  ol 
this  ' 
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worBhip.--  Toi  F.  p.  CGU 


INSCRIPTION  !S. 


25.  Stone  $lah  in  the  Muacutn  of  the  Aiia- 
ik  ^ifcietif  of  BcntjaU 

Lati|tu«jE«  ol  inftcnption. — Xot  Sanskrit  ; 
or  80  ungrninmttticaJ  os  lo  be  acarccl^  intelligi- 
ble. 

Date. — Ko  4fa1e,  but  after  elevcoth  century, 
Jrum  the  cWttnicter* 

Chnnicter  tisnd  in  Inscription. — Dcva  Na- 
Kari  of  the  Huraha  tit&cnptioit  nearly* 

Keliifion,  or  Uivinitics  or  Sd^es  meiUi^nt^cL 
— Invoc'*tioii  lo  Krishna,  aa  son  of  Vwaa-Dcv**, 
NtirNyiiiiQ,  as  Lord  of  lor  J  a  and  Creator,  V^cjiia^, 
Viihtm. 

Kiii|;f  or  Princra  menlioned.— None  men- 
tioned. 

KtiniHrka. — The  inscription  defines  ihe  boun* 
duries  of  landf,  apparently  br|on^inf£  to  a 
twmple  of  Vishnu,  The  iuscripiion  ia  only 
VftluHble  as  show  ill  If  the  vnrintion  in  the  form 
of  the  letters,  kh,  gh,  and  a*— Ko/.  K  p. 
736, 

2fi.  Seoiii,  in  Ik*  Nurhudda  of  iftnnada 
dUirict^  on  tict^  C*ipffef  pUUet. 

LiingUHiCG  of  Inscriptions. — Queitionable 
Samknt,  often  nnintellifcible* 

Dmc — EiKhieenth  year  of  PraVara  dhnm* 
ftiirajya  Sjiuivnt,  a  local  era»  ufter  Mahendra 
Gupta  of  Ktinoiij. 

Character  uaed  in  Inscnpiion. — Alliihnbnil 
No.  2,  with  an  open  ptrallelogram  at  the  bead 
of  ♦inch  leltcr, 

Ueligion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentiofi- 
^fl. — Mo  invoi*Htion,  BliwiravM,  ^ivalioKa, 
Habesvara,  Yiidhisthira,  Yisbuu,  Sama  Yedti^ 
Vyaa. 

KincTi  or  Prince*»  meutione<l. — ^ Rajas  Pra- 
vara  8ena»  Sri  Rinlrn  Sena,  Prithivi  Stfiia, 
Kudra  Setta  2nd  :  Pruvara  Senn  2nd* 

lietnarka. — N'one  of  the  princes  are  known 
in  history  ;  but  the  inscription  adds  another 
Oupta  (Dt!vii)  who  is  catted  "  PtirHinonnt 
Sover^jii^n,"  an'l  whoae  dauichter  was  the  nio* 
tlier  of  Kudm  :Jeni4  2nd.  Tlie  Deva  Nn^ari 
is  curions,  having  an  open  parallelotcratn  at 
*iead  of  each  tetter.  Thn  Vikraruadiiya 
not  used  in  this  ;  nor  oommonly  in  early 
inscriptionr,  Qivca  a  villa^is  to  a  Brihman, 
but  Without  any  eulogy  of  Brabinnns.  Beicar, 
or  forced  Ubour,  is  lueutioned*     Similar  Devn 

SNaKari  i«  uiet   with  at   ChuUiaswh-— Ko/.  F, 
i>.  727. 
27.    Slab  in   the  ifKftf uia  o/  the  Aiiatk 
Soci^(^  of  bengal, 
Lttnguaiee   of   Inscription  — Saoskrit»     but 
aoarcc'ly  intellitctble. 
Date.  — Sainvai  10?*S.  or  A.  D.  1035. 
Charticicr  used  tu    iM^criptiou. — Derti    Nji- 
gart,  of  Surnnth  inscrijilions. 
Eeli>;ion  ;  '>r  Oivntitica  or  Sages  muiiUooeil. 
i^Not  iueul toned, 
Kinica  or    Priuoei   meiitioutHl*     The  grenl 
Kfiyr  y^^  Paiti, 
- 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

Keifiarka. — Yaao  PaU,  as  king  of  DelMi  ia* 
auea  ordtrs  to  his  ollictrs,  bnt  for  wliat  par* 
poatj  is  not  made  out.— JW.  V,  p.  731. 

t%*     On  a  »Ub  at    ff^arra,  ia  ihe  KvtJctm^ 

Language  of  Inscriptioo. — Not  roentioi 

Dale. —  Nof»*?, 

Ub<«racter  Used  in  Inscription. — Saurashtra 
coina,  and  long  Uilcd  Deva  Naicari. 

llelitiion ;  or  Divinities  or  S^ges  metitioiw 
ed. — No  gods  racntioned,  but  there  ia  a  iri- 
suU  on  the  stab. 

KiUijs  or  Princes  mentioned, — None. 

Ueniarks — The  inscription  is  a  fraiftiient« 
and  CHiinot  bt;  fully  translated  ;  but  Mr.  Prinscp 
says  it  may  be  hs  old  afi  the  Gujarat  coins 
with  (xreek  heads  upon  thnn.  I'he  trisuL 
without  the  mention  of  Hindu  goda,  would 
seem  to  indicate  lbs t  it  is  not  necessarily  an 
eiclusive  ftublfin  of  Siva. — VqL  V.  p.  340. 

29.  Shii  m  tlu  Museum  of  the  Awiaik 
Societi/f    M^fU'jut ;  froitt  Bhtihan^vwarf  Ori$*^ 

Language  of  Inacriptnin — Grammatieal 
Sanskrit,  with  double  meanings. 

Date. — Stiuivat  Si  of  the  Gaur  ert.  K*  D« 
1174? 

Character  used  in  Inscription. — Gaar^  ikf 
HarsliR, 

KcUgion }  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentioned* — 
Invocation  **  Oin.**  Vasn  Deva,  Krishna, 
tiarii  KHmalii,  SHraaWHti,  Hhava»  lifatitn«%  and 
SivM,  MHJiaaa,  Gafiidn,  dhakti3|  Liikshiiii,  thrw 
VtrdMS  only  named 

Kni^s  or  princes  mentioned. — Frivnte  family 
one  of  wuoni,  was  minister  to  a  rsjii  Karl* 
varma  Dcva«  The  rnjaha  of  Bnnga  and 
Ganr* 

lUmarlci,  -  This  inscription  drdicati'S  a  ttone 
iiUNge  of  Vishnu,  Mua  is  in  pratte  of  a  Brahtnaii 
HQil  his  ancestors  for  builitifYg  a  temple,  and  ia 
full  of  Purnnic  (able.  One  of  tlie  worthf 
Brahman^,  BIinvm  Dbva«  uavf)  100  duinsels^ 
*'  brii: lit  eyed/'  to  a  temple.  Tl»e  se^  oC 
Bud<thisin  is  spoken  of»  ami  BhavM  V^^vii^  Ilia 
Brahiiian^  hs  equal  to  th«  Omniscient,  and 
skiUid  at  auuihilaLiDg  the  opinions  of  bereiiot. 
-  Vol  VL  jK  B6. 

3u  Ft'fm  Hie  rmng  of  a  mofkiifi^md 
BinhlhUt  Cltaitija  at  Aftuiravaii  {Oomra* 
uxtii)  in  Berar  t  Museum  **/  A.  S*  B^  in  Mosm^ 
$cripL 

Langunga  of  Inscription* — ^Sanskrit,  but 
neither  pure  uor  of  oorrrct  orthography* 

Date. — Not  mentioned,  but  of  the  iranailkMl 
period  lo  modern  Dcva  Nagari  A,  D.  GOO,  10 
A,  D.  lOUO. 

Character  uieil  in  Inscnption.^-^Ci'ylaOf 
Seoni^  and  Andhra,  passing  to  florid  Soutbern 
Indian,  ami  has  mneh  resemblance  to  that  of 
some  of  the  rock  inscriptions  at  SXahab.i! 

Ueligion  ;  or  Divinities  orSage^  ment^ 
Bttddhisoi  is  called  the  kingtlam  pre^cf  ving  and 
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IKSCRIPTIONS* 


INSClUmONS, 


;  vtff  rxcetknt  rel^iciii  of  the  people  wKtcH 
i  hoped  will  emluns  for  ever. 
JKtiifa  or    Princes  tueoltoned. — Not   made 

Hnaarks.^ — The   inscription,  which   ii   iro- 

nhn  Ui  the  fouiulalioit  aud  eriUow* 

,n(wtime  Biutilhist  inatiiutton.     It  tayt, 

*pltei  im  not  lo  be  given  to  the  djsputer  of 

ihbni  ;**   iirreriheiess  praises    those  who 

eta  tke  goest  fin<l  the  BrahmAn,  and  con- 

rrs  injuries  to  the  gods  nnd  Brnhnuins  as 

&t  ftitit  t  !     At  the  date  of  ihe  inscnptioTii 

crdfu^  ibcrc  i»as  not  any  hosiiiiiy  betwi'Cn 

nddbists  snd  BmhmAus* — Vol,  VLp.  218. 

kSl.     £>iah  in  Museum  A*  8.  B,  ffom  Bhu- 

Nenror,     CanipaniuH  SJnb  of  the  r»ie  be  fort 

l/rt»  t^  pfact* 

.Liiigiui|ir  ijiiioii. — Polished  Saiiskrit, 

teioeedin^iy  Heated. 

OiUfs,— A*  U*  1  I74t  tt  the  date  of  Auiyanka 
«  ft  ■•cent  of  the  thfotie,  iu  the  anaalB  of 

Cbiractrf  M^d  in  f  uscripUons. — Harsha^  or 

ili,  almost  modern  Dcva  NagJiri, 

Ecli'iTion  ;  or  Diviuities  or  Suges  mentioned, 

-Salutslion  to  8iva^  and  GHiitnma   is  called 

tk  ehkef  of  S»ges,   lndra»  Vishnu,  Brahma, 

Miski,  Kainndeva^  Annnla. 

kiagi   ur    Pdnces     oieutioned.— Auiyanka 


iMMriti,— -This  prinoe  was  celebrated  in 
(km&  'wed  Jtigatmathu.     He  had  the 

maki :  la  lira h man,  and  raised  numer- 

fliis  trmpk-tt  in  expi^itioii  of  his  oifenee  »>;  one 
ofviiich  w^B  the  £tab  ;  and  the  s)ab  led  to  the 
khitii«ft|]tJD  of  the  preceding  hI  Blmbane^war ; 

lUuft  inseripiioii  was  Vaishtiava,  this  Saiva, 

II.     Siiurhi,    n€fiv   Bhih(u  BhopttU  or*  ike 
B^ikisi  Umplt  Gaiatiatj, 
Ijinj^UA^e   of   Inscnptiori. — Sanskrit  prose. 
D«lc.'-SAtiivnt  403.   or  lOOU  or  18?     The 
*^  I  S,  is  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 

rwara,   but  the    character  is  of 
rlettLhc«:iituiy. 
€l«rs«i«r  used   tn    Inscription*— Ev [Jen tly 
later  Uiftti  Allahabad,  Ko.  %, 

Kd^tofi  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sngcs  tDentioned, 
— BoiiilhLst.     The  inscription  is  addressed  to 
8faaiJitia«,  or  buddliist  priests,  wud  shIuIh- 
I  is  o{f<!red  to  the;  eternal  t^ods  or  goddess. 
Kin^  or     Princes    mentioned. — The    great 
ppemr  Ubanrlrngupta,    calted  by    his  subjects 
T*  Raja  or  Indra.     Possibly  Chandragupta 
M  ilt4!  lihiUrt  column  tnacnption«     But 
luve    deserted   the   religion  of   his 


MmmAM^t^—Tht  inscription  records  a  money 
co«tnlNittoo,  the  coin  bein^  called  **  DinMr/' 
•■■i  a  grant  o(  find  liy  the  ffreat  Emperor 
Bilra  Goptiiy  (ot  iHc  embellishing  of  the 
^m  ud  iht  support  of  live  Buddhist  priests 
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for  evert  And  it  records  the  remarkable  fact  of 

tbo  purehnse  of  the  groun<l  by  the  Emperor  for 
I  he  pirrpose  at  the  lej/al  rate.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Samvat  in  ihe  mscriplion  is  thai 
of  Vikraroditya  *  it  is  much  more  liktly  to  bo 
a  Buddhist  family  era*  It  is  said,  **  whoso 
slisll  destroy  the  structurer  his  sin  shall  be  as 
great,  yea  five  times  as  great,  ns  that  of  th« 
murder  of  a  Brahman."  So  that'  the  Brahman 
WAS  nt  A  rliacountof  five  hundred  per  cent,  rom- 
paied  with  (lie  Buddhist  chailya  I  From  the 
corruption  indicated  by  the  salutation  of  the 
Kternrtl  Gods  and  G  odd  esses  and  the  alphabet 
used,  tiitj  inscription  is  pruliably  not  older  than 
the  eighth  century.—  Vol.  V 1,  p,  45^* 

33,  Stmndinacription  diltOf  diUOi  on  (hs 
Btidd/tiifts  (cmph  at  Honchl. 

L^iugujige  of  1  user  i  pi  ion. ^ — Ditto. 

Date. — Numerals  urdideilii^ible. 

Character  used  in  Inscription. —  Ditto. 

ileltgion  ;  or  Divinitifs  or  Sa^fcs  mentioned. 
— Bud()liiat.  Mentions  the  holy  monasery  of 
Knkunjirla  Sphola  ^'  and  the  four  Buddhas  are 
thrica  named  j  and  images  of  four  Buddhas  are 
in  niches* 
Kinsis  or  Princes  mentioaed, — Not  mentioned, 

Kemnrks.  -  Tin's  inscription  records  that  a 
female  devotee,  llariswaraini,  to  prevent  beg- 
ging, caused  an  a  I  m  si  lo  use  to  be  erected,  and 
money  was  given  for  the  lamps  of  the  four 
Buddhss  ;  so  that,  at  this  period,  as  Fa-hiari 
states^  more  th^m  one  Bnddha  whs  worshipped. 
The  numeral?  of  the  date  are  not  undersiood* 
^Vol  VII.    ?>.  45D* 

Z\.     InwripHoHS  Z  to    25,  on  the  Biutdhi$l  , 
temple  at  Sanc/ii, 

LnngUHire  of  Inseriptions. — Old  Pali. 

Dfltc.^ — Ditto,  but  before    the    llfth  century. 

Chnracter  i*sed  in  fnacriptions, — Varying 
from  Lit  to  Allahabad  No.  2,  or  (Inya. 

Relimon  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.— Gids  to  the  chaitya  recorded. 

Kings  or  Princes  lueuiioned. — Not  mcn« 
tioued. 

llemarks^ — All  the  inscriptions  ^re  in  ibe 
charrteter  bf  fore  the  Allahabad  No.  2,  or  Cava, 
therefore  before  the  eighth  century,  and  they 
are  of  different  ages  :  thfty  record  small  gifts 
by  Buddfdsls  !o  the  cliaitya— partirularly  by 
different  coram  unities  of  Buiidhists  from 
Ougein  ;  and  there  is  a  reijtilar  progression  in 
the  form  of  the  letters,  from  the  simple  outline 
to  iho  more  embellished  type  of  the  second 
alphabet  of  Allahabad.-  VnL  VL  p.  461. 

85,  Cufumui  at  DeUi^  Allahabad,  MatUak^ 
Radhifi/i' 

Language  of  Inscriptions. — Pali,  but  of  aa 
ohi  character,  between  l^di  and  Sanskrit, 
possibly  ihe  origin nl  of  both.  Tho  phrase- 
ology simple  and  si  rnig hi  forward,  opposed  to 
Sanskrit  hyptrrbolical    eidogy  and  eitravagaut 
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Bate.— By  the  Mnhawanao,  the  foiirteentli 
year  of  Atoka's  rci^u  correspoadi  to  tU^  232nci 
yctir  aUer  tbe  de^tk  of  Buti^lha,  auil  therefore 
to  B.  G,  31 1  and  lUe  iascrlption  beirt^  in  ilie 
27iii  year  of  hii  reign,  tlie  daie  ia  U.  U.  399, 
The  Dipawaoso  laySf  A^okn  was  inaufi^uraied 
218  vt^nrs  after  the  death  of  Stikya,  tberefare 
B,  Ci  325. 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions.— 'Lat,  or 
oldest  foriD  of  Deva  Na^arip  which  lutt^r  t» 
deduciUle  from  it»  letter  by  letter  throujcb 
successive  n^cs,  excepting  the  new  or  addi- 
tioual  dimskfii  lettera. 

Eelii^ion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention* 
ed' — Buddhi»t,  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubl 
from  the  inj  unctions  to  teach,  **  Dhariua** 
under  ihe  sacred  tree,  athi  turiiini^  llie  wh*?el 
of  the  law,  the  mention  of  the  ascetic  disci- 
ples ;  ccrlwin  dogmas,  «nd  the  observance  of 
the  ihrec  holy  dnys,  monthly,  mentioned  by 
Fn-hi5vn»  prrachingt,  &c,,  and  Babbana  or 
(Bfrth mans)  are  to  be  converted*  anrl  kind- 
neia  anii  condescension  shovrn  to  Brahmans 
and  Sramans. 

Kiu^a  or  Princes  mentioned.— Ply adasi  or 
Asoka,  emperor  of  all  India,  tdentiried  as 
Afloka  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  rumour,  from  the  Pali 
Dipawanso,  whioh  states  that  he  wiis  the 
grandson  of  Chandagutto,  antl    viceroy  of  Ou- 

Remarks. — The  inaeriptiona  «re  the  same 
on  all  the  columns.  Five  hundred  years  a^o, 
the  atitlior  of  the  Hdft  Aklim,  MiihomeJ 
Aintn,  aaid  the  character  iraa  unintellit^ible  to 
the  learned  of  all  religions.  No  images  of 
Baddhft,  notomples  or  relics  mentioned.  Rut 
Bharma  (the  doolrtne)  is  to  be  taught  under 
ibe  sacred  tree.  TUe  chief  object  is  the  in* 
tcrdicL  of  the  siauji^hter  or  destruction  of  any 
liviii|(  creaturei  and  the  abolishment  of  torture 
in  punishments,  and  the  ptmi^hment  of  death 
for  cruninals^  and  the  excmptuiic  rinimals  from 
work  on  the  stated  days.  But  the  days, 
8ihy  I4tb,  and  llith  of  the  nioon,  do  not  quiie 
accord  with  modern  Buddhist  prncticr'S*  The 
name  of  Buddha,  Gotnmu,  or  ^akyii  Muni, 
not  mtntioned  ;  but  the  expressign,  Sakatxra 
Xachhato,  which  Mr,  Prtnsep  supposes  is  in- 
tended for  SuiNtam  Gachh<ito,  or  Sugata 
(^ellcoaic)a  name  of  Buddha  ;  and  the  in* 
acHptious  have  frequent  references  to  the  acta 
to  bo  doue  under  the  holy  ti^c-tree,  Buddha^a 
FicTis  Indica.  The  inscription  opene  in  th« 
ttfenty-aeventh  year  of  the  kingi  Deva- 
tiitmpi,Ya  Ptyadasi'a  anointment.  Asoka  dis* 
itnoily  layst  tho  object  of  his  doctrines  is  to 
increase  the  mercy  anil  charity,  the  truth  and 
purttv,  the  kindneaa  and  honesty^  of  the  world. 
Tbe  Kin^c,  aaya  he,  prays  for  those  of  every 
ereed  thai  they,  ^ith  him,  may  attain  etcriiil 
salTilion.     I'hia  is  not  atheiaoi* 
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36.  Tkt  ahoveiione  pillar  at  Delhi, 
Lunguage  of  Inscripiiona. — Sanskrit' 
Date.— Samvat  1^«0,  or  A.  D.  Hd3. 
Chflnicter  used  in  Inscriptions — Aloaosi 

dern  Oeva  Nagari. 

ileligion  ;  \>r  Divioittea  or  Sages  menti 
— Hindu. 

Kmgs  or  Princes  mentioned. —  Vcaala  CHrtftT 

liemarkst— This   inseriptioii   was    cut    upoA 

one  of  the  old  lata,  or  Buildhist  culumns,  lo  re-* 

cord    Vesala's    victories,   but  out   again  it  ilie 

Buduhista,  becausie  they  were  gone. — VoL  FI^ 

37.  Slah/tom  Kur^oada^  iti  Camara, 
Language   of   Inscriplioua.^Canarese,   bul 

invooation  Sanskrit* 

Date.-Zalivahana  901*.  A.  D.  987  ;  ji&il 
there  is  an  era  of  the  family  Machmal^  1I0» 
correspotiding  to  the  above. 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions,  HaU  Canara* 

Keligion  ;  or  Divinilies  or  Sa^ea  mentioned. 
— Invooation  to  Siva  as  SwayambhuuuLli,  Fni^ 
bate,  Sambhu. 

Ktiiga  or  Princes  mentioned.  Machfiuil 
T>eva  and  bis  son  Baehwan^ 

Kemarka — The  iuscription  is  remarkabla, 
adverting  to  the  date,  for  the  terms  ^Suppteaaor 
of  the  pride  of  the  Daityaa,'*  applied  to  BAmbfau 
(Siva),  having  relation  Mpparpfitty  to  the  fitter* 
minnlion  id  the  Budhiste,  not  louie  previaiialyy 
by  the  Saivas.  T»ie  inscripiion  gives  lands  to 
a  temple  ot  2:}ambha,  and  huy&es  to  ibe  uattvo 
piieathoo<i.  Not  a  word  about  Brahmans,  and 
tbe  menti  m  of**  native  priesthood*'  would  airent 
to  oontirm  the  belief  of  the  modern  iiitimluction 
of  the  Brahmans  into  Sunibern  India. —  VqL 
YL  p.  G64. 

38.  Furt  of  Kathjar  in  BumiUkHHii^  om  a 
bla^k  mardle  sla^, 

Lnn^ujine  of  Inscriptions, ^Sanskrit 

Date.— A.  D,  12^6  ? 

Character  used  in  inscriptions. ^ — Ptculltir 
elongated  and  narrow  Deva  Nagari^  not  uuUks 
Seont,  or  the  Lower  Kanouj  coina. 

Religion  ;  or  Divioitiea  or  Safses  meationadi. 
^Invocntiou  to  Siva,  Sambbu,  Pnrbate,  Gangs, 
Purauic  imajjery. 

Kings  or  Priuccs  inentionecL — ^Parmalik,  or 
the  Milleki  nijis  of  the  mussntmMn  Imlorimna, 

Itemirki. — The  insriiption  is  mutilated.  It 
was  from  a  temple  of  Mahadeva.  TUe  Haja 
was  defeated  by  the  Delht  monarch,  Muhooied 
bin  Allamsh,  A.  D.   t2lO.— Tc//.  #^/.  p.  GGS. 

Language  of  Inscriptions. — Mixture  of  Sao* 
akrjt,  Ufiya  and  Tamil. 

Date  — Nal)(ulliera8amfat  I ;  unknown,  but' 
the  writing  is  after  ibe  tenth  century. 

Character  used  in  (oacriptiona.^ — Gaitr  or 
Bhubaneswar  of  tenth  century* 

iteligion  ;  or  Divhiiiies  or  ^af«8  mentlonnl* 
—Invocation  to  Kara,  Kama,  Gaoga^  Scsna^, 
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_  BareUljfi  ViUage  f*f  lUuhabas,  At 
'f09l€ieni  village  of  Moifuia^  dUirici  of  Bku- 
ems,  oti  a  itone  sla^^ 

Lnn^nngc  of  InscriplifiMB,- Sanskrit  verse 
the  litii^un^'c  and  iioetry  sup<*rior  lo  nny  I  Mug 
oflhe  previous  dale,  set u  by  lbeSocicty*a  Fan*  '  S^*'*  ^"  transitu 


rKSCRlPTIOKS. 

Langiiftpje  of  lD»cnpiions.^S«iislcnt  miiod 
wiltt  yiiidi. 

Dnte.— Seventh  or  eigUtb  oentunr  probably^ 
or  Inter, 

ChMracter  used  in  iQicripliooa, — Deva  Nt» 


Utt,  K.imDlakAnta. 

J)utc  — Samvat,  1042;  A,  l>  09 J, 
Character    u^isd     m    luscriptiouJ'.^ — In     the 
Ittscripiion  it   ia  cailrd  the  Kuida.  and  is  mid- 
way between  Una  Deva  Na;^ari  and  the  Gauri. 
;iomc  of  the  vowel  inflertiona  wmting, 

Heligion  ;  or  Divinitied  or  ^v^^%  mentioned. 
—  lirabmanical  :  Anauta,  Havana,  L»kshmi^ 
Iiidrn*  Rumiif  J^iva,  (•uiiga,  Isvv^ru  Madltu,  aiid 
8arabhu,  Fatbati,  DcvL  The  Vcdantaa  muu- 
tioiic^d. 


Hdi^ton  ;  or  Divinities  or  Snges  mciitioiietU 
— Dova,  the  husbaud  of  Parbati. 

Kings  or  Princca  mentioorj. — Not  made  wktJ 

Kemitrks. — Too  mutilated  to  be  uiefuJ,  sfienkV 
of  the  chief  having  blaud  &)>e€oh  lor  iiipi^riofft 
and  Bralimaus,  and  talks  of  Ids  kindly  iimI 
priestly  rule.  The  llf sh-eatiri^  lurushcss  (  Furks) 
menlloiied.— F<;L  VI.  p,  879, 

4i*.  Kafivjnr,  ifi,  UuiKHA-fifut  Stone  Slak 
in  the  MuBtitim  of  (fu  Astatic  Socivit^  < 

LangUHge  of   liiscripiious  -  Suntkrit   vef9«, 


Kingt  or  Prinres  mentioned. — The   founder  •'  *>"t  Unguage  and  poeiry  of  low  estimate. 


Chyavan,  a  hUUn  ri^hi,  gon  Viravrtriim,  son 
M«r4chanda»  Paralnna,  brother,  Mulhana,  son 
Lalla. 

Kf^nifirki.— The  inscriplion  dedicates  a  tern- 
)de  10  Sivii  and  Purbaii  by  Lidli,  whose  fathera 
are  all  of  the  rnyal  race  of  Chhiudu.  The  in- 
scription iuHateii  and  highly  poetic,  and  the 
knguni^c  polished;  nevtrihcless,  there  are 
vurt4iioi]a  iaaprllihur  and  intlectioits  from  modern 


Diiie— A,  1>.  128S;  Sumvat  1345, 
Character  used  lu  litSGription.-^iiuodlekuiiif, 
Deva  Nagari. 

lieligion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sai^es  mentioniNJ. 
— Deva  as  Vishnu,  LAkahmi,  and  all  the  Avatars 
of  Vishnu,  Ganapati,  Hfim?*,  and  ihc  Hakbtha^, 
Kaahynpa  is  called  the  first  expounder  of  lb« 

VciJllS. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned. ^Family  nnrm^ 


S.inskrit,     The  insciipuoii  was  found  at  a  tern-  |  of  chief,    the   Uat   of  whom,    Nanda^  ituirricil 

pie  in  the  jungle,  and  there  were  the  appearance    daujrhicr  uf  the  king  of  Oug<?in, 

'  ''*'  "  ""'-'    ''     "^    ^      A  gift  of  viiluges         Kcmarks,— Tiie  inRcription  is  full  of  poetical 


of  the  ruina  of  a  town  «bout. 
and  trees  to  Urahuiaus,  None  of  the  names 
occur  in  Hindu  works,  although  the  pcUy 
princes  are  called  mailers  of  the  world.— fV/, 
\Lp.  lis. 

47.     Muliayt ;  Uaitool^  near  the  auurcc  uj 
the  Tttpii  river ^  Copper  plate  gruntii, 
Languiige  of  luacriptions  — Sanskrit. 
Dute^ — Mr,  Ommituey  save  A*  D.  i&7^»  Mr. 
Prinsep  snys   A.  D.  700  or  309  ;  but  the  cha- 
racter 14  rather  thatol  9J9. 

Cnar^^cter  used  in  ltt»nriptions. — \t\er  the 
Altahsbad  No.  2  and  Gujiimti, 

Ueli^iou  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sagea  menti'^ncd. 
— No  iovooation,  but  simply  Svastti,  VyMsn  | 
«««d  the  donor  prououoets  hintaelf  »«  firni 
Brahmanisi,  and  a  firm  BbagavatOi  or  disciple 
of  Viabou. 

Kioga  or  Prineea  mentioned.— Sri  D,irga 
R«ja,  son  Goviuda  Hnja,  ton  MHSwatuikii  K»j»», 
son  8n  Nonda  Uaja,  ^ri  Viiddhaaura* 

Hemarks.*-The  Ituja  Vuddhuaura,  of  Rnhtore 
Rajput  origin,  gives  a  villiigeto  Brahmnnji ;  but 
the  tnacriptiou  is  remarkuble  for  the  abaencc  of 
.  in€  display  of  IVniiac  goda  nnd  goddeases.  The 
liiftual  threat  about  resuming  lauds  is  cjuoted 
I  fcoitk  the  Vedas*  The  iufcnptiou  id  otherwise 
I  curious  for  uaing  the  era  of  the  IluddUist  ball- 
I  v»haia.  None  of  the  princea  irn  in  the  liaU  of 
lllu   Gurha  MHudala  Kiijas,—  Vol,  VI.  p.  Md*      ' 

fTuntla,  near  Attock,  f^n  the  /mkt9,  m 


and  labored  images,  but  the  Sanskrit  is  bad, 
and  Kamalaknntn,  who  tmiiaiated  it  with  Mr. 
J.  Priusep,  protested  agsinat  Mr,  Pririaep  re- 
Inininj^  tlie  original  errors  of  the  text.  The 
inscription  wns  recorded  to  dedicate  au  ima^a^ 
Visbnu.^  Vol  VL  p.  Uh  -^^^gm 

Language  of  lM»cription».— Not  pure  San* 
skril  ;  sev-nty  lines  melrici«l,  the  rest  proae. 

Dale.  —  Seventh  or  eighth  century. 

(Character  used  ia  loscriptious. — AUabahml 
or  CjiiyH. 

Beligtoti ;  or  Diviidties  or  Sages  mentioned, 
— Five  lines  wantiukf,  Dhanada  (kuvers), 
Varuna,  Imira  and  AnUikit  (Yuma)  Vribaspati* 
Turn  burn  Narada.  The  Ganges  eoming  from 
the  luir  uf  the  Lord  of  men  (Btva)  noticed.  The 
Sbasiras,  so  fur  from  any  of  the  kings  beini; 
made  to  worship  Hindu  gods,  Snmudra  Gupta 
ia  said  to  put  to  shame  Judra^  Yama«  Kuvcfa« 
and  Varuna. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned. — Sri  Gupta  aoii^ 
Sri  Ghfttot  Kacha,  son  Chandra  Gupta,  son 
Samudrn  Gupta,  sou  Chandra  Gupta,  tbeicoo>od( 
living* 

ltcmarks» — This  ia  the  last  revised  r««d* 
ing  of  new  tmpresstou  by  Mr.  J.  Friniep, 
Tiie  eolumu  was  mised  again  by  tbe  dcwan 
of  Chandra  Gupta  iml,  probably.  A  curious 
thing  in  the  inscription  is  the  ust;  of  ka,  tbe 
prototype  of  the  modern  genitive  sign  in 
Utudu     None  of  tbe  uumerout   kings  named 
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the  Puratifls,  and  few  of  the  on  the  Euddhist  coins  are  met  with  tu  theie 
No  iiicniion  of  lirahmnns  inscripttoiu  of  the  forroa,  9th,  6tb^  35th,  8th, 
,  The  poet  Dhruvii  Bhuta  cnih  him*  «rid  a  new  form  of  the  bo-tr€e< — J.  UUAb,  itoc* 
Iftme  of  the  feet  of  the  jtrent   kiii^  and     VoL  VI  p,  454) 

I  will  be  arceptabk  to  the  dewan  The  moment  an  approach  to  modern  Beva 
«.  it  is  proftii»»ed  to  be  txecuted  by  i  Nagari  is  staen,  there  is  an  ^i6»ociation  with 
of  iH<?  feet  of  the  supreme   sovereign,  ,  Hindu  Rods,  auduot  befuru — VdL  VLj).  1072* 

6.     L»D^uHgti  of  inscriptions. — Banskrit* 
Ddt€. — Some  of  fifth   or  sixth  century,  A.  D, 
One  of  the  tenth  century,  Sumvat  0,  which^if  of 
the  Gaur  era^  would  be  A.  D.   1133. 

Character  used  in  luacriptions,  — Kutila. 
Religion  ;   or  Divinities    or   Sagea  mention- 
ed*— Brahmanical,  HoJy  ascetics,  JVabhaawara, 
or  Jagannath. 

Kinga  or  Frincea   meutioned,— *None   men* 
tioned. 

Beroarka. — ^Thia  inacription  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  Sanskrit,  epeaka  of  an  eqnitabJo 
prince  hnvinj^  the  c*»ve  excitvated  within  the 
holy  precincts  of  the  Lord  of  Gods  (J^t^aa- 
nath,)  for  the  holy  ascetics.  In  the  tenth  and 
eleveutb  ceuturiea,  therefore^  Jagannath  waa 
worshipped.—  VoL  VI,  />.  1075, 

53.     KuanJffiri  rock  in  Guliack,  in  ancUni 
kinydom  of  Kalinga* 

Langnai^e  of  Inacriptions* — Old  Pali- 
Date- — The  |?reat  inscription  is  after  the 
Raja  Dasaiath,  :^nd  of  the  Gaya  inscription^ 
L^K  Princes  mentioned.— DliarmikA  but  before  the  Junir  inscripliona^  therefore 
^Hl  tbc  uuthor  of  the  )00  caves  at  third  or  fourth  century  btlore  Christ.  The 
wn  not  called  King*  Vira  Senitka  year  1300  is  twice  mentioned  in  words  and 
}|.iEe  Dehgope  temple.  Sulisadaila  if  ihis  be  the  Buddhist  era  mentioned  by  Fa- 
iJBtl  of  the  Ctry  of  Thaka*  Hi«iu  iu  Ceybn,    then  the  date  la  A.  D.  'il5. 

^^^The  curious  fact  couneeted  with         Cha racier  used  in  Inscnplions. — Old  Lat« 
^Kbacnption*,  in  the   multitudinous         Keb^L«>n  ;   or  Divinities    or   Saj^es  mention- 
Hp   of    ihe   l)ekk.iu»   is  that  they  do    eiL — Buddhist  \  and  opens  with  salutiitions  lo 
pa  poattivdy  the  tttlea  of  any  priucea»     the   Arhantae,    or    Buddhist    saints  ,  and    the 

sculptures  represent  tij^ures  of  Buddha,  the 
worship  of  the  Bo4ree,  processions,  Sec.  &c. 
Merry  dancing  girls  spoken  of,  and  a  chaiiya 
temple  wnd  pillars.  The  Kaiinga  Raja,  at 
Buddhn*a  deiith,  j^ot  tl«e  left  canine  tooth, 
which  was  h  Iter  wards  transferred  to  Ceylon^ 
aittt  is  now    iu  British  custody. 

Kin^s  or  Priiicea  mentioned.— Afra,  the 
great  Kirjg  ;  and  speuks  of  a  Biga  who  wng 
in  Ids  83th  year,  and  just  dead,  Raja  Khar- 
uvela  Sanda,  (King  of  the  ocean  shorej  Xan* 
(Iu  Ibijs.  Note.]  Bhamadatuaa  is  on  one  of 
the  coins  of  the  Kamadatta  tfriea  and  Brah- 
matlatli  is  said  by  Mr.  Tumour  to  have  re<» 
oeived  the  tooth  relic  at  Buftdha*s  death  at 
Remarks  —The  inscription  makes  the  youn^ 
prince  Icam  navigation,  commerce,  and  law,  mi 
well  as  other  school  mill tera.  At  his  acce«8ion, 
in  his  twenty  fourth  year,  be  chose  the  Broh* 
maiiical  faith,  but  afterwards  called  abrut  him 
the  Buddliist  priests  who  had  been  settled  there 
under  the  ancient    kings*     Subsequent  breaks 

K -Caves  are  stated  to  be  excavated  ^  in  the  inscription    interrupt  the  seusej  but  the 
joa*    V'vrc  of  the  emblems  found  I  dedie^ifioJ'  of  chaifyas  is  meiitioued. 


Tala   Bhrtiia*     Uses 
!:  ktii,    kiiiir  ol  kinxs*  which 

to  uie   8«iKsamHn    (iynasty    of   Persia, 
sevetith  century.     'I  he  Scythians 
Itnrntioned,     By  this   inscription 
Brahmanism   was    plaiidy    only 
VI  p,  970  to  1*80. 

Karli  cav^  and     olhtr 
ColUcifd  hjf  Got.  Si/les,  Se* 

iage  of  Insoriptiona.-^tJld  Pali. 

i—Seooiui   to  third     century     before 

\ 

tier  used  in    Inscriptions. — Old   Latt 

)fo  otdat  Delhi  Lat  chiinicter* 

m   or  Divinities   or  Siiges  mention- 

^Itiat,     Ttio   inscriptions  narrate    by 

r  eave^   were  eiCMvaied,  and  for  what 

Tliat  at  Kurb  is  for  foreign  pilgrims  .* 

i  Chaitya  cave   excavation   at  Junir  is 

ponfort  cif   the  attendants  at  the  tern- 

Princes    mentioned.— Dliarmikft 
tbc  author  of  the    )00  caves  at 
not  called   King*   Vira    Senitka 
.iEe    Dehgupe    temple.     Sulisadatta 
of  iheCiry  of  Thaka. 
-The  curious  fact  couneeted  with 
ascription*,  in  the   multitudinous 
of    the   Dekk.iu,    is  that  they  do 
posttivdy  the  tttlea  of   any   pr luces » 
HUBS  and   others  of  the   priest- 
^  foust    be  borne  in  miud  that  tlie 
Iprinoe   became   a    **  Samana"    he 
titles.     The  inscriptions    are 
|ml»o«   for  having  [initml  or   final] 
I  ensblrrma  on  the    coins,    No^.  8, 
nd  3ti— /oim*.  liL  Ai.   Soc.  \l 
VL  p.  5fii4rtM^  1038, 
(t^firi   and  Kf^ndgiri   cav-s   in 
ilts  weU  of  Bftubaneswarf  ^ume- 
■a*     But  the  more   viodrrn  in- 
thi   iatne  i'Ochis  are  SatakrU, 
sage  of  Inscriptions, — Old  Pidi. 
riore  the  second  or   third  century 


sd  in  Inscriptions. — Old  Lat. 
rioa  or  Divinities  or  Sa^es  m*!ntioncd — 
til  ArbmnUa,  or  Bmidhist  saints,  Gota- 
•1  Budfika  ia  understood. 
|s  OfT   Ptiuccs  mentioned*— The  mighty 
^it  of  Kaliiiga,  but  not  named.     Prince 

»ves  src  stated  to  be  excavated 
M}0$,     Vi^c   of  the  emblems  found  I 

S3 
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BeDtiret  h  notictirl  under  its  P«li  wume,  anil 
it  evicl«ntljr  must  tm^Q    been   Budflhiit,  as  tbe 
.    Icinscr  Aria,  di&trtbutcB  much  gold  ihtre* 

llie  Brahman  caste  it  written  Faitntn  casU. 
^t^ol  VI.  p.  1 085, 

64,    Kukaon,  OoraMpur  on  a  eolutHfi 

Lftiiguiijre  of  In<^cnptioit9.- InQpeKect  San- 
skfik  iriih  errors  of  orthography. 

Djitc.^ — ^Xot  before  tenth  century. 

CKarncler  uted  in  Intcriptions.— The  Giip- 
la  or  Altahabad  No.  2|  a  little  before  the  Gaya 
nlpbibet* 

HeliKioo  ;  or  Difluities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed. -  No  invocation.  No  Hindu  icoda  name- 
e<L  Indra  nieiuionfd  ;  and  live  images  of  him 
Hreaet  up  H\  th«  road  side,  whioh  iiie  pillar 
records.  The  naked  fiirure  on  the  column^ 
lMick«d  by  the  seven  beaded  snakc^  is  the  satne 
at  a  drawing  presents  from  the  Buddhn  cave  at 
Klloru.     Vide  Ap^>endix  (J.  li.  A,  S.  VoL  VL 

Km^s  or  Frinces  men tjoiied^^^ Mentions 
the  ueiitb  ofSk»Mda  Gupta,  [of  Allahabad  ?] 
13i  years  before  the  date  ol  the  inseriiition, 
but  the  recorder  of  the  inscription  belonged 
loa  weattby  private  family. 

Remarks. — This  is  au  inscription  on  a  oo- 
Inmu,  by  a  vrealtby  individual  (Madra),  in 
honor  of  himself  and  family,  son  of  Hudra 
bonia,  sou  of  HhuUa  Soma,  80u  of  Amaita. 
Madra  prufesaes  to  be  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Bruhmans,  Gurus,  and  Yatii;  but  ther«  are 
not  any  Hindu  gods  named  in  the  inscription 
and  all  the  naked  figures  cut  on  the  pdlar 
are  evidently  tbeanroe  as  a rtj  found  in  some 
of  the  Buddhist  oaves  of  Ellora.  The  trans- 
lator speaks  of  the  errors  in  tbe  tent*  The 
ehaiicea  are,  tbtit  the  inscription*  like  the 
Gupta  inscriptions  of  Altahnbad  and  Bhitari, 
was  cut  On  a  previously  existing  Budcibiat 
column,— ToZ,  VIL;».  32. 

55.  jBak^fanj\  Bengal  120  Sfi^  foat  of  Coir 
CuUa,    Om  Copper   plaits. 

Language  of  inscriptions, — Sanskrit  versa^ 
iuEatedt  eulogistic,  and  punning. 

Date,^ — Samvat  3,  of  Kesai'a  Sena's  reign, 
which,  from  the  Ay  in  Akberi  list^  makes  tbe 
yaar  A,  IK  1135. 

Obarncter  used  in  In»cription«*-^Gaur  ;  a 
tittle  less  simple  than  tba  eirlier  alphabets  of 
the  Pala  dynasty, 

Bflligion  \  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed,— Aum,  islutation  to  Naraywna,  Vcdss, 
Hans  (Siva)  Saraswati,  Kama,  Rudra,  Indra 
Tba  •««]  of  Siva  is  called  SadasiTa.  Havana, 
Xakshmi,  Sesnag,  Ganga^  Balarama,  Ja|jan« 
path.  Satis,  mentioned* 

Kind's  or  Prin(vs  mentioned. — Vijnya  Sana, 
mm  Bailaha  Sena,  aon  Laksmana  Sena,  son 
raja  Kesava  S^na 

fiamarb,  **This  inscription  is  OQ  copper 
plaMi  \tx  a  singobr  staU  of  preservation. 
The  Srifj  dynasty  iras    of  low  Qtx^in^  calliog 
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themselves   Sankaya   OauHswara,    or  La 

Gsur.     The  inscription  gives  a  grant  of 

Tillages  to  a   Brahman,    called    I«wara 

Sarma,  hut  uses    no   terms   of  reverenS 

referring  to  thti  liumerous    battles    of  ih^ 

ces  there  is  not  any   mention  of   tire-amt 

of  bniV9,  arrows,  swords,  &o.     The  fouuch 

I  the  famdy  wns  a  IH>ctor.     The  inscription 

\  that  Lakshmona  Sens  isreetcd  pillars  oft 

and  sltiirs  at  Benares,  Allababadi    and 

nath.-  VoL  Vir,p.42. 

I       5 64  J4iin  im/i*je»f  in  marble^  tlug  upa^^ 

Language  of  I nsonption.^ Prakrit, 
from  ihtt  Pali. 
I      Date.— Twelfth   ceniury  A.  D.    II8| 

imagff, 
I      Character   used  in  Inseriplions*— 1 
garl. 

Religion  ;   or   Divinttiet  or  Sages 
ed. — Jaiu^ofthe    Dignmberi  class.   Th 
of  one  of  the  images  Prajtianath. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned-* None, 
Rf^marks. — Fiveimsges  of  nnked  Jaiia^ 
Mussuiuian  V 


I  la  ) 
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were  dug  up  at  Ajmir,  in  a 
ground  ;  and  the  inscriptions  on  thrm 
curir»us  for  showing  the  Prakrit  (not  P*! 
tbe  twelfth  century. —  VoL  VI  I»  pagt  53. 

57.  Gimar,  on  ike  eooBt  vf  Gujerati  al  J 
ffhnr  ;  an.d  Che  initcriptinn  occurs  at  Dhavl 
Outi^ck^  on  ili*\  npposiis  tidf  of  InJut^  vUi4 
addiHoB  of^hrtt  lartd  edicts,  oneo/wk'ck  « 
Si^ai  io  h^t:e  been  done  ^y  Aaoht*§/tilhrr, 
ef^im  ike  Jjfomn^  prince  of  Omftin  ia 
Mi/nilar  ordittAimtSB  to  hii  oten* 

Langusge  of  Inscriptions.^ Old 
intermedinte  between  Sanskrit  and  P 
supposed  to  represent  the  Pali  of  t 
of  India  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C;  and 
inflexions  at  Dhauli  and  Girnar  are  not  c 
Iba  name;  and  there  is  a  dilferenoa  in 
grammar  of  the  two  series  of  inseripll 
From  Mr.  Prinsep  having  referred  a  Sam 
inscription  at  Girnar  to  the  third  eta 
before  Christ,  instead  of  the  fourth  or  sevi 
A»  D.  (which  he  afterwards  r©<?tifiesy 
induced  to  derive   the  Pali   from  the 

Dale,— B.  C,  330,  by  the  Buddhist 
and  Burmese  chronology  ;  but  the  Greek 
tioes,  will  make  it  B.  C,  ^80,  and  the  H 
wanso  makes  the  aooession  of  AsokaB.  C.  ] 
character  in  fuioriplions. — Old  Lat. 
Hdigion  ;  or  Divinities  or  S^ges  mentin 
— Budclhtsl,  Upholds  Dhsmmo,  or  tbe 
mentions  days  and  periods  for  bumii 
pra>era,  kc. ;  the  sending  of  the  miss  101 
preachings,  eipatiatea  on  the  sources 
hsppinesa,  virtue,  benevolence,  peace, 
reverence*  &«?-,  rvward  with  temporary  bl 
in  this  world,  and  endless  moral  merit 
next  ;  and  the  victory  of  victories  is  th^ 
overoomeih  the  passions*  ti  speaks 
wicked  bein^    ptiiiishcd    in  the 
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irioiif  of  belt,  and  ib«  good  havin|^  ^nal  emaa- 

ftad  they   mre  to    hope   antently    for 

Tbe  proinottou  of  (he  King's  eulva- 

'titi,  mi    tht  Bufvaliou  of   nil  unbelievers^  And 

itMler  aitleocp,  are  eipresely  spoken  of;  h}90 

tltpfopittoti'^o  of  li(?«Ytn,  and   tlie  King'i  iM^ 

Jttj,     Wbf^re  is  atlieism  hern  ? 

or    Princes    roentioned. —  Asoka,    or 
Tbe  Great    Kin^    Antioebus,   and 
l^lh«  Piolfiinies  of  Egypt»  and  Antij^unna. 
Bft»arkt4 — These  inscription s  are  on  a  rock 
i0rntar«  a  celebrated  Buddbisl  locality*  and  ' 
!  edicts  of  Piyadasi,  in  the  Lenth  and  Iwelfih  ' 
9fB  of  his   ret^n,    and   are,   therefore,  older  ■• 
m  ibote   of  the  Delhi  and  AltabRbad   Lats^ 
iicii  are   in   the    twenly-aeventh  year  of  his  I 
The  chief   object    is    to    prohibit    the 
filter  of  animalif  both  for  food  nod  in  re- 
I  at^etiiblief.     The  second  edict  provides  ' 
I  aid  for  mm  and  animals.      The  third 
iLc  quinqaennial   assemblirs  (vide  Fa-  ' 
for  prayer   and    preactiing.     The  sixth 
etiaiodes    morum  (Vide  Arrian    and 
iV  Sermon.)     In  all,  there  are  fourteen 
fiaioeulciitiEifC  Buddhism.     The  remnrlcAhle 
f  of  tba  mention  of  the  name  of  Antiochvis  , 
[  ftolecay  of  Kgjpt  in  the  thirteenth  occurs. 
lAfCila*t  Jteal  forpraaHytisni  he  sent  to  those  ' 
tk  Priiicea-     Jn  the  first  edict  Asoka  dis*  I 
says — ^ formerly  hundreds  of  thousand s 

0  amouh  were  sarrlficed  for  food  in  the  refec- 
^  mp\e  ;   but  that  not  one  should  be 

1  le 'iiture.  tbethini  edict  enjoys 
kiailii^i4  tij  Brahmans  and  Srnmanas,  and  for- 
lUi  ilfti^litt-f  of  animnls  The  E»gii  rarangini 
MSlioai  Ktf3g  Mahftvohnnn.  a  Buddhist  sover- 
<%«  of  ItaaliTnir  of  the  third  or  fourth  century, 
katisg  tn  ^Hct  agninst  the  sUu^bterof  animals, 
iiinkf  lo  ihosc  of  Asoka,— FoZ.  HLp,ill 
.V  Hi. 

.^4      H^-,!.,.,.  ..,-/7r(j    in    OuUaGky   not  far 
',  on  a  slab  in  the  M^tseum 
hj  of  BejtgnL 
ripiion. — San«kiit  verse. 
' :^^-y<j  intelligible  dale,  but  the  charac- 
alUr  the  ttnth  century  1 141  1  certainly 
"      frt  Ke»an,  A.  D.  617. 

rd    in  inscriptions.. — Gaur  al- 

r  Divinities  or  Sages  mentioned. 

II-    Brahmfi,  Upendra  (Vishnu), 

IfB,   Bali,  Siva,     Vedas,  itrara- 

&c.,    mentioned,   but   do 

:,.„,--     ,  ,.  ^^..^y  of  Brahinans. 

lltBifti  or  Princes  menlioned. —  Jnnamejaya, 
Loni  of  Ttlififa,  son,  Dirp^hadeva,  son  Apavara, 
a^  VlebiuiiTfraf  aon^  Abhimanya.  son,  GUaci* 
Man,  rmjmUdyotaka  Ketari  Deva* 

BeiDark«.^Coa9memoratfs  the  temple  of 
BalfDtiwtim  being  erected  to  Siva  by  Kola- 
mi^  Ibe  moUer  of  Udy<>Uka.  The  era  Sam- 
I II 11  nsd*    Uir    (miopia  waa    no  doubt 


erected  after  that  to  Siva  at  Bhubanetar,  which 
Mr.  sterling  says  was  completed  A,  D,  S57fy 
and  that  at  Kanarak,  A.  D.  1341.  If  the T 
Samvat  era  16  be  thnt  of  Uaur  of  the  dynasty«l 
that  subverted  the  Biiupabia,  it  corresponds  ti>  ' 
A.  B.  1 14L— Vide  J,  A,  S  B.  Vol  V.  p. 
600,  Vol  VILp.  5o7. 

59,     NaneA  Ghai^  Deccaihf  in  a  cave  ckaM' 

From  Colonel  Syle**  colhriion, 
LanguBjre  of  Inscriptiona. — Old  Pali. 
Date. — Before  Christ.  , 

Cbarncter  used  in  In  script  ion  a. — ^Old  Lat* 
Relitjion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentioned.. 
— Buddhist.     Glory    to  Dliarma,    Indra,    Iho 
Lords  of  Siikra,  sun  and  mooii^  sanctified  saints. 
Ymns,    Varunn,   and  spirits   of   the   air,    aud 
Lokfipala,  or  upbokers  of  the  world. 

Kings  or  Prinoes  mentioned  ^ Young  Princo 
Hakesa.  The  great  warrior  Tunakayiko,  Princo 
HakusarO)  connected  wiib  the  bouse  of  Amara 
Pala. 

Heraarks* — This  is  part  of  a  long  inscriptioa 
in  the  chamber  cut  in  the  rock  overlookioic  the, 
Konkan  in  one  of  the  passes,  which  was  evi- 
dently the  hi^h  road  from  Adjunta,  Ellora, 
Juiiir,  to  Kalian  and  the  cave  temples  in  Sal- 
sette,  Tbe  inscriptions  in  all  these  loeaUties 
are  verv  nmneroiiSi  and  call  for  translation.— 
V(A.  VlLp  565. 

60»  Tipltanagi(.T  in  Bh^opal,  on  eoppm'r 
beinff  one  of  the  Jmir  plates  formerltf  noticed^ 
by  21  r.  L-  Wilkimon, 

Language  of  Inscription.—  Sanskrit. 

Bate.— Samvat  1235;   A.  B.  1178. 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions. — ^PecuUflr 
open  parallelogram  attached  to  Deva  Nagari 
tetters. 

Relijiion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sa^es  mentioned. 
Olorj  to  Sri  Gafiesa.  Siva,  Kamadeva,  Indra, 
Varuna,  HniDarhRiuIfa.  No  mention  of  PuraiiaB- 

KiHps  or  Prmcea  menlioned.^ — Grent  King" 
Sri  Uddynditta,  son  Great  King  Sri  Nara  Var- 
ma  Deva.  Son  fneat  Xing  ??ri  Yaso  VarmK 
Deva*  Son  fireat  K  iog  Sri  Jay  a  Varma  Deva, 
Prince  Sri  Bahschandra  Beva, 

Remarks* — Gives  shares  of  Government  of 
villaiies  to  Brnhmana  The  Pntels  of  villages 
meuttoncd  The  capital  was  Nilagiri.  Huris- 
chandrn  was  the  son  of  the  great  Siri  Lak^hrni- 
varma  Beva.  The  Para  mar,  Pouwar,  oi  Pownr 
tribe  spoken  off,  evltleotly  the  ancestors  of  thft' 
preient  Mabratta  Powars  of  Diiar.— Foi.  VIT, 
i?.  73?. 

^l- Kaira^  GujaraU  Copptr piaU,  T/ttr§ 
i$  onlf/  an  anatt/sis  qf  ike  inscripiioit  ^iven^ 

Language  of  Inscriptions.  — Sanskrit  prose, 
each  word  haviiig  a  double  meanini^. 

Bate*— Samvat  380;  A.  B.  323;  but  if 
the  Baltbhi  era  b«i  used,  three  buudred  "  * 
nineteen  yea/i  mttit  be  ittdcd, 
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Oiis  inscripllan  Im  in  StntlcrU/ ibere  ii 
slij^htctt  rcUtJon  to  BmtimnnisfD  in  it 
by  the  iu»criplion  and  coiui  \he  prmcci 
Buddhins  at^fJ  bwami  Huilm  SMh  Ems  the  ^ 
trat  (late  385,  which  if  of  VikrnmiidityA,  p|i 
him  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Chrutiaa  I 
but  if  the  t^ra  be  the  Hiilibiii,  the  date  it  A. 
704.  The  intoriptioii  mentiont  the  electioi 
a  kinfc  Rudra  Duma  by  the  people  who  diii 
permit  the  tacrifice  of  mil  ma  I  life ;  and  bl 
rilkd  the  Lord  of  the  country  of  Ot»w( 
Mathurn,  Siudh,  &e.,  and  the  conn u err d  Sal 
rini,  King  of  the  Ditkkun.— Tm/   Ml.  p,4| 

63.    DhnuH   two   stpttmie  heal 
Dhanli  m  CtiUaek,  the  rrtnaiHing  edid*  [^ 
pmuUng  wiih  tho«t  tit  Girni^rin  Owjerat. 

Language  of  Inscriptions.—  Old  Pali, 
Date. — Third  or  fuurth  oentur)  liefore  C| 
but  the  year  of  the  Kiii^*a  rt»ijfM  is  uot 
as  in  the  other  edicts.  B.  C    306  ? 
.  Cliaracter  used  in  Inscriptions. — Old 

]ieli!iioa  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mcnlvm 
— liuddhisL.     Coraminds  ilie   nou-deatruct 
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IXSCUIPTrONS*  .  INSCRIPTIOStfa 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions,— Before 
Allahabad  No>  2,  hut  not  quite  Lat. 

Reli^iou  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  tnentioned. 
*— Four  Vcdsi  mentiooedy  but  not  one  uaitie 
of  the  Furanic  gods. 

KinjES  or  Princes  mentioned.— Prasanga 
EaJAt  grandson  of  Samanta  Datta* 

Remarks* — Ihe  grant  is  of  a  village  ;  and 
ilie  donees  are  defignated  '*  those  who  are 
vcrsrd  in  the  four  Vedns/*  nnd  the  term  Brah- 
tnau  19  not  used.  The  ^rantwjis  for  th«t  wor> 
ahip  of  the  five  Jaenas,  Bali,  Chnru,  Biiiswa- 
dci^a,  and  A^nihotra*  There  is  the  usual  quo- 
tation about  the  resumption  of  lands* 

6i.  Junaghar^  neur  Gif*af,  in  Oujarai,  on 
a  rof^k  mith  tktt  Pali  ediet$  of  A^ka, 

Language  of  Inscriptions, — Sanskrit  Prose, 
but  with  grammatical  errors,  and  punning. 

Date. — If  after  Wailifu's  inscription  or  the 
Andhra  kitiifs,  then  between  the  third  nnd  end 
of  the  sixth  centwry,  A.  U  On  tho  coins  of 
some  of  the  princes  of  this  dvnnsty  are  the 
dates  283,  343,  300,  »85  and  ivn,  but  of  what 
era  is  not  known.  Rudra  Dsma  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  h  the  father  of  the  Kudra  Sab  of  ^^  *^f^  non-infliction  of  cruelty  ;  charity,  kii 
the  coins,  with  the  S«mvat  '683,  »*«««»  nriue.     The  King  suys.  for  my  sui  ' 

Character    used    in    Inscriptions,— Mli^rcd  I  i/««»re  this  only,  ihat  ihty  may  be 
Lat  approiicliini?  Wathen's  ptntes*     Old   Deva 
Kagari^  ue«ri»  Wathsn's* 

Keligion  ;  or  DivitiitifS  or  Ssges  mentioned. 
— Bnddhisu  Tue  invocation  id  ^iJhaui,  luid 
there  is  not  the  ^tik^htcsi  truce  or  sUusioa  to 
Brahmaiiism.  On  the  coins  of  the  princes,  the 
chaitya  is  impressed,  and  one  of  the  princes 
18  called  Jina  Dama,  Da  ma  or  votary  or 
Bnddhs. 

Kings  or  princes  mentioned.— Hajah  Mdha 
Kehatnipa,  or  8waroi  Clisstana,  his  son  wms 
Bajit  Aridama.  Chandrateupta  Msurya  of  Ma- 
Ifadha  is  mferred  to.  and  his  grandson  Asoka 
The  following  namea  of  I  he  Kudra  Sab  family 
appears  on  ilie  coins:  Kudra  Sah,  his  son  Ags 
Dams.  Dama  Sah  (no  coins*)  Mis  son  Vijnya 
Sab.  His  brother  V^ira  Dm  ma.  His  son  Rudra 
Sah  date  282*  His  brother,  Vis^iasah,  date 
Z2h  Kudra  Sah  332?  His  son  Utri  Dams, 
date  360  ?  His  son  ^iawa  Sah*  8wami  Rudra 
Dama  (no  coins).  His  sou  Swami  Uudra  Sah, 
Sam  vat  385  and  390, 

Heinarks. — Records  the  repeated  repairs  of  n 
bridge, — ^by  Pupya  Gupta,  treasurer  of 
K#»j»  Chandra  (lupta,  Maurya  ;  then  by  the 
Greek  (Yavana)  iOija  of  Asoka,  Tushnspa  ;  and, 
lastly,  by  Rudrn  Dorna*  Thi*  nnmi-s  of  eleven 
sovereigns  of  this  dynasty  have  burn  made  out 
from  their  silver  coins,  which  are  unr|ue6tionably 
k^tt^flHIatr  the  chief  and  oentrsl  emblem  on  the 
I  Mog  the  chaitya.     Hudra  8ah  is  cstl 

I  lb«  ton  of  J  iria  Dama,  the  votary  of  Buddha. 

^fMt  cif   i'  I  of  the  bridge,  is  in  the 

vc»ly**j  lie  fton  of  the  Kaj.i Swami 

ft^,  f^Jied  ibt  Kaja  Aridamai  although 


of  every    benefit  and  happiness  as  to  tht 
this  world  and  of  the  world  beyond* 

Kinifsor  Friuces  mcntioufd* — Devaniimfi 
or  I  be  bidoved  of  the  gods  \  and^  aa  the  ydi 
Prince  of  Ougetn  is  named,  the  king  is  pro 
biy  the  fsther  of  Asoka,  who  was  regent 
Oueein, 

Remarks* — ^The  first  edict  is  addrested  to, 
public  othccrs  of  the  city  of  TossU,  nnd  0< 
mands  murderers  to  be  imprisoned.  B 
edicts  appoint  two  Tuphas,  or  eollegra 
meditation  and  the  prapttation  of  Heav 
The  question  of  atheism  iu  nnctent  Buddhi 
is  set  at  rest  by  thene  c<iicts,  which  repeats 
speak  of  this  world  and  the  world  hereafter  ;  i 
the  poople  are  expressly  commnnded  to  pm 
ttAte  Heaven,  and  to  *^  confess  and  bvlicvc 
G'ld,  who  is  the  worthy  object  of  obefjieito* 
or  more  lilcraUy,  Him  the  <  lernal,  ye  shislt  p 
pilinte  by  prayer* — Foi,  VL  p^  4i3. 

64,  Ainm^  in  Bkopal^  on  an  imofe  of 
Boar  Awtlar  in  a  Umpk  to  Finhnu, 

Language  of  In»criptions* — Sanskrit  ; ' 
wiih    words  written  corruptly, 

Date, —  Of  the  ssme  fM*riod  as  the  falli 
ing  inscription,  I>hMiiya  V' ishnu  l>cini$  oJ 
at  the  time  both  wrrc  written.  Probii 
about  the  eighth  rrntary,  A.  D, 

ChttraHer  use^l  in  tnscripiions — SttI 
qurnt  to  Kanoiij  Nagari,  or  All»hahad«  ! 
2,  but    before    the  Gaur  or  Ilarsba  eharad 

Keligion  :  or  Diviattiea  or  Sages  m 
fioiied. — Invoeation  tu  Vuhnu  as  the  B 
Avatar  or  incarnation.  Vedaa  Bhtfav 
The  Saktu    hymn  ^f  the   Rig  Ved».     Vi 
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bcalbd  Jafmn   Narsyant.      Nttrayana  iti  the 
km  of  Varmija,  or   the  boar. 

Kiogt  or  Princes  menlion^H. — Raja  Indra 
IMtto,  hia  aon,  Vaniua  Viahmi,  bts  boh 
Hiri*VUIifiu*  bit  »on|  Matri  Viahou,  also 
1^1  Tarapnui,  of  SurasUlra^  who  b  called 
l^^^tof  qI  Ktoi^t  aiiJ  ifoverning  (lie  eAriH. 
^B  ttaiiiark«,*^The  temple  was  buiU  in  the 
^Hlnt  yt^T  of  the  reiien  of  Uaja  Tarnpiini,  by 
^Kpbisya  VUKnu^  the  eonficjeiitial  minisier  and 
LI  broiler  of  Unja  Miitri  Visbtiu.  The  in.^orip- 
tioa  is  the  ftrtl  in  honor  of  the  boar  Incarna- 
tioa  of  Vuhnu.  and  live  boar  coins  probably 
bdoafed  to  tbia  family  of  piinceSi  who  wor- 
iMpped  Via  ha  u  as  the  boar.  The  miuiater  ! 
Dbmjfi  obiaJDed  his  office  by  public  election 
lad  throagh  the  jB^ace  of  God  1  Dhaoya  is 
cdM  a  Bishi  amongst  the  Brnhmans  aiMl 
IW  drrotrd  worahipprr  of  Bijagavan  ;  but 
thfn  is  not  any  preposterous  euloiry  of 
JcalMHiKi — Vol   FIX,  p.    633. 

65.  Airmm,  in  Bh^aif  on  a  pillar  in  front 

LcnKiwge  of  luscrtptioua* — Same  as  the 
Itot  mteriplioti. 

Dite,— »The  year  165  of  the  era  of  some 
4ymi^.  which,  from  the  mention  of  Buddha 
finfli.  k  poaaibly  of  the  Kanouj  family. 
Probably  ahoot  the  «)^hth  century  A.  D. 

Ckafaetcf   used   in  Inacripiiona,— Same  as 

&bI%Ioii  ;  or  Divinitiea  or  Sages  mention- 
ai**TialiDu,  Garuda,  Lokspalas.  Bhagavan, 
itaardAUJi  or  Vishnu   Punyajanas  or  Hakshaa. 

%tn^%  or  Princes  mentioned.— The  King 
IhuUha  Qupta,  wlio  |(overoed  the  country 
Wlvees  iba  Jumna  aud   tie  Narmada* 

BoDaika — The  pilUr  was  raised,  al  the 
tapeiiia  of  Dbat>ya  Vbhnu,  before  the  tem- 
plaof  iIm  pft'oeding  inscripiioD^  by  VaidaU 
Viih«o»   who    liad    been  electe<l   to    the  Re- 


-Ui.W.i'*^^**!  ''*"'*^  *f«?  "'^  ^"^P***    »"^^  worship    of  Brahma.     Visbnu/  or    8iva,   or 
date  of  W  .^nasiy.     1 65.  is  of  ,reat  ,nlerest,    Uidr  Xets,  but  for  iha   worship    (rf   the   a.a 


on  the  AtUhabad  and  Bliitari 
am!  up  lo  Buddha  Gupta's  time, 
if  hm  baloQKtMl  to  the  Kanouj  dynasty,  lis 
teitioo  liad  been  only  165  years.  In  the 
«ui|f  pan  ol  ihe  fifth  oeatury,  A.  D.  Fa-Uian 
iMid  m  bvddbiat  king  at  kanouj  ;  and  in 
(ha  otrly  JMkft  of  the  seventh  oenlury  Hian 
Umbu  fooad  a  Uijidu  king  reigning.  The 
d^MslM,  therefore  had  been  changed  be- 
iw«m  the  fifth  aud  seventh  centuries,  aod 
the  Gupia  familv  bad   sprung  up  m  the  inr 

k  i#nMiiM<2s,  or  fTarangot,  in  Tdittgana^ 
Ungmm  of   Fnfcriptions.^Tekigu   and 


l^n  viu  SiBakht  alokaa 


nihotra^  BrabmAns,  allhoiiah  alluded  to,  are 
not  even  named  ;  even  the  writer  Bewa  is 
not  called  a  Brahman— TV.    VIT,  p.  900. 

No.  I,  From  a  temple  at  Oodypur^  from 
Dr.  Burn* 

Language  of  Inscriptions*— Sanskrit  proae* 

Bate.-  Sam  vat  »66,  or  A.  D.  309  ;  but  if 
of  the  Valibhi  era,  then  319  yeara  must  be 
aidded. 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions.-^The  tame 
as  the  last. 

Beligion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  meutioa* 
ed, — Opens  simply  with  **  Glory/'  instead  of 
other  invocation.  Ganges  river,  Laki^hmti 
Saraawati  (as  wealth  and  knowledge), 
dra,  Swsynmbhu,  four  Vedus. 


mscaiPTioNS, 

T>ale— .8*»ka   105i,or  A»  D,    I13t,  being 

the  year    Chetrabhanu  of  the    Vrihaspati  Cha- 

kar,  or  sixty   years'   cycle  of  Jupiter.  j 

Character  used  iu  Inscriptions. — Not  men^H 

tinned.  ^^| 

K«liieion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  m en t ton- 
ed.*^Kari,  Gan<3isay  Saraawati,  8iva,  Alahot- 
war,  Ravi,  6ouri  (or  Vishnu)* 

Kings  or  Princes  meiitioned.-**Kiya  Budn 
Deva. 

Remarks. — ^Hudra  Deva  is  the  Raja  men*- 
tioned  ill  the  Jagannath  temple  annals  as 
Churntig  or  Chor^unga,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  (Juuga  Vanaa  dynasty.  He  was  a 
benefactor  to  jA^^jn^uath,  adorned  it.  and  po< 
pulated  its  neighhouthood.  The  inscription 
contains  a  long  account  of  Rudra  Deva^s  ge- 
nealogy and  of  his  battles.  There  are  net 
any  praises  of  Brabmans,  or  even  mention 
of  them  t  From  the  mention  of  Ganesa,  hit 
worship  muftt  have  been  used  in  the  twelfth 
century.— Fe/.  VJLp  901. 

67.  Kaira,  m  Gyjarai,  Copper  plate,  am  of 
four^  from  Dr,  Burtu 

Language  of  Inscriptions. — Sanskrit  prose, 
each  word  having  a  doahlo  meaning,— and 
incapable  of  being  closely  rendered  into 
Enielish. 

Date.-*3amvat  390,  or  A«  D.  323,  if  the 
era  that  of  Vikramaditya,  hut  if  of  the  Balt- 
bhi  era,  then  A.  0.  64*1 

Character  used  in  fnscriplions. — Closely 
allied  to  the  Kanouj  Nagarit  or  Allahabad 
No.    2^ — possibly    a  little   earlier. 

Rt^ligion  ;  or  Divinities  or  SRges  mention* 
ed. — The  four  Vedas  mentioned  ;  but  not 
one  word  of  Brahmanieat  gods  or  lirahmans. 
King!  or  Princes  mentioned.— Raja  Sa- 
manta  Datta.  His  son,  Vgnya  Bbatta,  or 
Vira  Riija.  His  son,  Prasanjea  Raja  Datta. 
Remarks.  ^The  Baja  Praaangs,  of  the  royal 
race  of  Gajjara,  gives  a  village  to  those  who 
are  versed    in    the    four    Ved*»B,    not   for  the 


fr 


I 


Seciap»tL  Gutia  or  GribaScna.  Sruiliar.*  Scoa 
Ist*  CtuLra  Griba»  or  Isw^&ra  Gulia«  Sfidhara 
SeajL  2od.  Dharuva  Sea^  2i*d.  drtdhnCa  Sena 
3rd.  Dbaruva  Bena  Srd.  or  Dtiar  natliua, 

Bemark^. — ^I'hb  in  No.  I  of  (our  plates 
-foafiti  by  Dr.  Burn  at  Kmro.,  ami  is  stmilur  to 
oae  publisbed  bf  Mr*  Waihen  iit  the  J.  A.  S. 
'Bit  U  oonttrmi  ibe  order  of  iUe  reiirm  f^i^eii 
bjf  Mr.  Waihco,  nn<i  atforJd  aJdiUouttl  dutes 
*and  circuaifttttuces  of  high  iutere^t,  respoetiri^ 
ihe  Vittsbhi,  or  6titbai-ii  dynasty  of  Gujamt. 
Tiiia  plate  omits  four  princes  bei^fecn  B  tin  tar  lea 
aud  Grilm  Setia,  and  termitmtes  witU  DhAru%*ii 
Seua  ;ird^  tbe  gmuUr.  Mr*  VVathett*t  plate 
gifet  oue  priuoe  more  Siladihu  Siid. 
Altboiigti  six  r«;i!^na  inteivened  between  Mr. 
Walhen'i  and  Dr.  Burn's  pintcs,  the  atjii,  anmed 
Madaaa  Hila,  of  the  minister  SkuimiL  bUatU, 
who  prepart»d  tbe  tiMi  plate,  is  a  wttneat  of  tbti 
present  grant.  Tbe  bow  the  chief  mdiiitiy 
weapotu  No  firearms  ;  chAriott  used*  From 
the  abtaiiea  of  all  ni(;ntion  of  tbe  gods  of  tbo 
modem  Hindu  Pantboon,  it  h  pluiu  they 
oould  not  bnvti  been  respected  in  (iujarat  in 
tbe  fourth  century  A,  D.  Dbnrnvft  Sena  drd, 
indeed  sayi  he  is  liberal  to  Brghmims  (bat 
without  mentioning  them  with  respect)  inii  to 
Ihe  temples  of  the  god  a.  The  grant  i^ivet  a 
fUlii  to  a  Brahman,  for  the  sake  'Of  the  donor's 
father's  and  mother's  virtue.  On  tbe  teal  ia 
-^Bd  Blutarks/'  under  a  bull,  aa  in  Mr. 
WaOiia'a  plate*— To/.  Vl(./?.  9416, 

69     Kaira,  In  Gajatat^    OopfitrplaU. 

Language  of  Inscriptions*^ — Sanskrit  j  with 
gross  errors  of  grammar  und  iMcouectufss  of 
(ipreasion. 

Pti(«»^-Saatvat  of  Vikrafoada^a  1  U  6,  oor- 
retpondinfcio  ^^l  Saltvubaaa,  and  lo  446  Df 
Uta  eta  of  Udyiiditja,  A«  l>.   1059. 

Cbartoter  oaed  in  iDicripttana. — Almost 
modem  Deva  Nagari, 

R«1igicp  ;  or  niviniti^s  or  Sn^ca  mention- 
ed,-Salutation  to  Gauesii,  Furvati  Sivii.  wiU^ 
flye  facea  \  Vedu«,  Swabd,  Meru*  Stistras. 

Klu^a  or  PftDutsa  mentioned  — R^ja  Sura* 
Virata,  of  tha  Paviira  (Powar?)  line  Gonaa* 
la,  hia  ton.  ArevalauiailtMua,  ^n.  Uda^vadi* 
tya,  bis  too.     SaUTahsua,  his  son. 

Iteoiflfki.— Thia  inacrjptjoti  i^  of  importanrc, 
fa  i4  diaoloaea  n  n?iir  (;ri«,  Uat  of  the  family  of 
Udyailiiya,  the  proboble  founder  of  Oodypur^ 
corrcaponding  to  the  era  of  Vikramaditya  IU$^ 
and  of  daiivahana  9SU  and  Kaliv^-  f^fo. 
Thta  would  pkce  the   foundation    <  ur 

A-  ''    ''  *      The  Eaja*a  ni^no  ia  ng^  lu    the 
fit  d  Ublaa  of  ih^  Seaodi  Rajputs*  or 

r    djfuaaty.     Ar«ffil  i    weut 

__  .4ad  reoovered  iua  .  -igdom 


l5rsCR2PTJOK^ 

70«  WtqiraQ,  ei^ktwi^  mUu  /ton    Ck»t4^* 

pur,  in  Bundcikufui, 

Language  of  loacriptiona. — Sanskrit  wtm 
in  an  atQhitioua  inflated  atyle  ;  the  veiHt 
polished  4tnd  elaborate,  but  some  obacure^  and 
abounding;  with  quaint  pedantry  and  punniof « 

Date  — Ttie  Br&i  part  of  inacnption«  Saoi* 
val,  1019,  A.  D.  deg  ilast  port.  Satoval  1171 
or  I0fi3* 

Character  uaed  in  Inscription s. — Allahabad 
No.  3,  and  therefore  resembling  the  Harafaa 
and  Bbabaneiirar.  In  the  ii>aoriptioQ  it  it 
oalled  the  Kakuda  character,  aud  in  tlie 
eleventh  and  tivelfth  ceuinries  nppeara  to  have 
previtilcd  from  Cmtack  to  Shckfivatt., 

Heligion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sagea  mcntioti* 
ed'^^ — Invocation  to  Siva,  Maheawstra,  Shambho, 
Bharati,  Pasupati,  Bruhmn,  Maricha  and 
Bmbmtt's  other  sons,  the  Mmiis,  Atrii  Chan- 
dratriya,  Vayvarma,  Arjuna  ;  and  the  Puranle 
heroes  Prithuka  and  Kundu^  Sumttray  Bhismt* 
Upcndra  Sa^^ar,  and  the  Puranic  origin  ol 
the  oeenn  noticed  ;  Liuga,  Vuddhiitirn,  Via- 
wakarma,  Rudr^^  Vtdas.  The  temple  ia  d#* 
dicaled  to  Prumatha  Natb* 

Kio)£S  or  Pnncea  mentioned.**Rjjaa  NaQ^ 
nuka,  Vag  Yate^  Vi;*iyii,  Vabila,  Sribana* 
Yaao,  Uharma  Deva»  Banga,  Jaya  Varioa 
Deva, 

Remarks, — The  inscription  fi  chiefly  in 
honor  of  Banga  (by  his  son),  who  as  ia  uaual. 
19  elevatt^d  into  a  gnsnt  king,  'Ihe  kings  of 
Oudh  iind  Ceylon  attend  to  do  bim  homiigv* 
and  hta  captives  are  the  wives  of  the  kings  of 
Andra.  Hadho,  and  Angn  !  Bonga^  of  course, 
eulogised  by  the  Bra h mans,  because  be  built 
dwellings  for  tbem,  nn6  gave  them  land*,  atui 
piously  ended  bis  days,  aged  109,  by  droim* 
iiig  himself  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  end 
Gnngts,  aa  did  <4Uo  the  Brabmao  miaiater  of 
hit  Utiicc  and  grand-fatber.  It  is  to  be  fe« 
Biftrkett,  that  the  inacriptiou  bad  twiee  befbv 
betiu  cn^crMved  in  irrei^ulur  charactera,  and  U 
WMSontyinA.  D.  1016  (hat  it  waa  put  into 
praper  Deva  Nagari*  Tbe  story  of  orealioo 
fri*iii  Bfrthina  and  the  eggs  is  t«ld.  The  in* 
^uence  of  the  aioou  on  the  tides  iaimidtd 
Tua  iuscrjptioii  alludea  lo  a  paatago  i« 
Mababharaia,  iu  vhich  Sin  la  repn 
to  have  given  hia  own  fletk  to  a  hawk, 
stead  of  a  bi^d  which  had  sought  refuge 
him.  Thta  atory  ia  fold  of  Buddha, 
than  l&QO  jean  before  tiia  time,  aud  ia  i 
more  aaitablc  to  hia  human  aad  lifo-t[ 
charaeter  than  to  Ihe  bloody  Bifa<  Ueie  agaii 
we  hgfe  got  a  Bfahtnaii]  (Sri  Kama),  wboae  fool 
earthly  kiojca  adoml— fV*  Vill,   p.  170* 

7 1       Baroda  in  OMjmfai ;  found  in 
0€/QUMdaUan4  o/ a  hitue.  d^fperplatet. 

Language  of  iascriptio&a»--San8krity  trtth 
punning  \  but  tbo  grammatical  atructure  not 
tUtcJ 


iMi 


jBaonftion. 


^Sakft  73«<  Of  A.B.  812. 
iirr  u»e<i  io  Iniciipiiotii. — Not  exactly 
ifT  tny  oih^r  clmract«T»  but  ffuffieiently 
Lbftii*i  pliiUs  to  admit  of  itt  bem^ 
'  t  otil  by  KBnuiAkaiita  of  Calcuttni 
ay  all  the  Brahmana  of  Ot^jamt. 
Of  Difinitiea  m  Sages  meniiom<L 
b  calleri  the  god  of  ffods,  Dharma, 
if^nbhu  Sambhu,  Gnnga  YatnDna 
Indra.  The  gods,  Kinnaras, 
ikyas  and  VedyndharaSt  Hara, 
liaftt  Co«rt  are  called  the  daughters  of 
*"  ^      '    ndrm. 

aopt  iiicntioncd-—  Goviod  Rr- 
fQii  Kriahna^  hii  son  Dhruva, 
ittd  2nd,  hie  son,  Indra,  hb  l^o> 
2Dd  ton  of  Indra,  and  his  brother, 
nnB^  is  heir  preautnptive,  Tbt^se  are 
rt^wAra  dynasty, 

ts— At  Ibe  tirae  of  this  inscription 
id  of  Cbarlpma^ne  in  Europe),  Hin- 
~ilhe  Dekk^tt  arere  divided  into  four 
-that  of  Gwj«ra  (Gujarat)  west- 
I  of  MaJvra  centrical;  to  the  east 
,  including  Bengal  antt  Bt^har  ;  aud 
Ira  Khj  to  tlie  south*  'Ihe  Suraitra 
ken  of ;  but.  in  Karka's  reign,  it 
I  stated  to  have  bee  a  culled^  before 
Jya,  the  idenUcHl  name  of  the 
ijtnVy  at  this  day.  Krishna 
lo  BrabiDans,  and  the  nomi* 
tk rough  their  greediness  Tor  his 
their  fonnex  rites*  His  fort  was 
Baja.  who  ruled  the  Laleahara 
Hqyerrd  th^t  of  Gujarat ;  and  he 
liier  of  MitlaTa  against  the  King 
^(Bengal).  The  inscription  giv^ea 
to  Ibe  Brahman  Bhanu,  but  with- 
raaions  of  veneration,  for  the  sake  of 
*  and  inother*9  luemory.  It  is  curious 
eratlnii^  the  priirllegps  consequent  on 
fei  fiahing,  fruit,  marriage  and  other 
■if or  petty  o^Tences  ;  free  labour  ; 
^ppr  ;  minet,  kc.  It  concludes  with 
inriaiioo  from  Veda  Vyaaa,  aKaintt 
of  lands,  in  the  story  of  the  Sahara 
1m!  Rratit  is  eonfirmed  by  the  coiuUer- 
f  Baiai  Vjirina,  the  heir  presumptive* 

>  at  ItumBhif  in  ike  Saugor  terri- 
nilfet  mrik-east  of  JaMpur, 

of  Inscriptions.^ — Sanskrit  verie 
D&int,   and   with  obsolete  names, 
and  orthogrraphical  errors. 
Satsvat  932,  or  A,  D.  876. 
tci  ttsed    in     Inscriptionf.— Nearly 

tthe  Chhattarpur  inscriptiontt  and 
i  the  Harsha  and  Allahabad  No.  3, 
<W  Pfnntlica  or  8ages  mention- 
ion     ••    Om/'      and    glory     lo 
Viihoo,  Atii,    Bodhana,    the  Sun, 


iifsciaiPtroKS, 


Puruvaras,  Arvasi,  B^arata.    Tamanai    Pura;i» 
dava  or  Iifdra,  Prayiinj^,    PHffTtavaraiD,  Indra. 

Varmn  P^vo,  Mahadcva,  Samaveda. 

Kin^s  or  Princes  memfoned«— Ytiira  Haja 
Deva,  Koki^Ust  hia  son,  Gangaya  Deira,  hii 
son,  Karmt  Deim,  his  son,  Yasus  Kaffna^  Deva, 
his  90Dt  Gaya  Karma,  his  son,  Kar  Sinha 
lMvTi»  his  brother,  Vijaya  Sinha,  his  brother. 
These  princes  are  called  of  Ibe  Kttlachttri 
dynasty. 

Betnarkf.-fc^The  grant  gi^ea  a  irillage  to  a 
Brtthrnan*  Sit  ha  Sflrina,  bwl  wflhout  erpres* 
sions  of  veneration.  Kama  DeTa-a  wife, 
Aralla  T>evr»  is  ^^tated  to  bafe  been  of  a  Hun 
family.  The  Slst  verte  likens  the  king  Kara 
Siuha,  to  Parusaranift,  making  the  world  the 
dominion  of  BraKnrans  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Kshetriyas.  The  inscription  is  curious 
f**?  enumerating  the  chief  ojfRcer^  of  the  king, 
Vij?*yrt  8inha,  nartiely  the  prrme  minister,  chief 
priest,  the  chief  sfribe  or  secretary  of  state, 
the  chief  councillor,  fhe  chief  judge,  the  power* 
M  secT«ti»ty  for  foreijrn  affairs,  the  irreat 
chamberlain,  the  incorruptible  superintendent 
of  police,  the  tre«<surcr,  atid  the  ma*t^r  of  the 
horse  nnd  elephants.  The  usual  interdict  to 
resuraiog  lands  and  the  story  of  Uagara  are 
quOte^K 

7?.  Ba^fa,  three  marehmfrtm  Jeyptr,  on 
ike  rp^d  t(i  DefhifOn^'^hek  o/ikm^  at  rock 
on  tf  liiU. 

Language  of  Iji^criptione, — Old  Pali,  with 
two  or  three  grammatical  errors* 

Dflte*-  B.  C.  309,  because  the  inseriptioa 
evidently  refers  to  the  first  convocation  at 
Patflliputrn,  or  PjHna,  in  that  year,  in  the  17th 
of  the  reiirn  of  Aioka. 

Character  used'  in  Inscription b» — Oldest 
Lat  or  column  ohi^rncter,  or  Delhi  No*  1* 

Ht-li^ion  ;  of  Divinities  or  Ha^s  mention- 
ed.— Budiihist,  the  supreme  Euddha,  l>bar* 
mfti  or  the  law,  or  faith, 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned, — Asoka  as 
Piy^ulasi  Raja. 

'Remarks.— This  is  another  of  Asoka's 
edicts,  from  a  new  locality,  showing  the  wide 
extent  of  his  doinnin.  It  d^fftira  somewhat 
in  style  and  lariguage  from  the  pillar  and 
rock  edicts.  The  subject  is  the  Buddhist 
comman<lineiit,  forbidding  the  sacrifice  of 
four-footed  animals.  The  Vedas  arc  alluded 
to,  but  not  named,  and  eondemtied  as,  "  mean, 
artd  false  iiv  their  doctrine»  and  not  to  be  obey- 
ed/* The  scriptures  of  the  Munis  (which 
must  be  the  Vedas)  are  spoken  of  as  directing 
blood-offsprings  and  th«  sHcnnce  of  aniraalf* 
Priest  snti  prieBiesses,  rrllgious  men  and  reli* 
gioufl  women,  araoR^t  the  Buddbiata,  are 
cominiuided  to  obey  the  edict,  and  bear  it  in 
their  hearts.— Foi.  XI, p,  611, 

74.   Mahamalaipur  rack  inwcnption. 

Lsngufigc  of  ludcriptioDa* — SaaaVr^U 


4 
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IKSCItlPTIOlfa 

Date.— Eighth  to  tenth  century. 
Character   used    in     Iiitcnpiiottt. — Kutita 
Uaur  character 

Reli|cion  ;  or  Blviuitiea  or  Sages  mention* 
ed*— Siva. 

Kingftor  Princes  mentioned. — Non«  numed, 

RiitDarks, — Thete  inscriptions  rrlnted  lo  ihe 
well  known  aculpturet  at  Maharoalaipur^  nnit 
ara  little  iDore  iban'  namca  applieit  to  the 
figures  in  the  iculplurcs.  Th^y  are  detcribed 
in  tho  Traneacibna  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Bocie- 
^,—VqI,  II,  p.  fil7. 

75.  Dug  up  nmr  Tewpur  in  th€  Dummg 
divitioH^  lower  Auami  ;  cepper  plaUs, 

LangUAfce  of  Inicription,  -  Sanskrit. 

Date. ^ None  :  luth  century. 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions.— Slightly 
modified  Kutila. 

Reliipon  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mention- 
ed.-» In  vocation  to  Siva  and  the  Brahmaputra 
ftivtr.  The  boar  incarnation  and  his  detoeud- 
atit$,  also  Vishnu,   Krishna  and  Lat khmi. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned. — Vudhitthira, 
Bhima,  Kama,  Afjuna*  Bhagadatla  king  of 
K^mrup  and  his  descendants  Pralambha, 
Hnjarayaod  Vanamala. 

Kemarkf. — This  inscription  T«oords  the 
grant  of  a  village  called  Abisuravataka  on  the 
^\  est  of  the  Ganges,  to  a  Brahman  of  the 
Sanctilya  race  named  Lodoko.  The  donor  ia 
Viinamala  of  the  dynasty  of  Bhagadatta.-^ 
FpI.  IV.  p,  7e6. 

7ft.  To  ih€  wf9i  of  the  northern  yatt  of  ihe 
f^itl  tort  of  Bihar  on  a  broken  itone  pilUtr* 

I^rtgiiage  of  Inscriptions. — Sanskrit* 

I).ii©, — None  :  lOih  century. 

Cimracter  used  in  inscripiiooa, — Not  ex- 
actly resembling  any  other  character  ;  allied 
to  the  Kutila. 

Remarks. — The  tranalatioo  ia  wrong 
lliroughout — Vol.  IX.  p.  65» 

77.  Fo$tnd  M  ihn  rdk  ehamhtr  of  om  qf  i^€ 
JCeneri  cnvf^  ;    i'o pper  plttU. 

LiiM^a»»Ke  oi  In^criplioue. — Old  Pali 

l)ate. — Slid  ceniiiry  U.  C.  about  lOU  years 
of  the  reign  of  the  Xiukudaka  dynasty. 

Ch«r»cit3r  used  in  Itisoriptiotis  ^-No.  2 
cav«  character. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sagrs  meniion- 
ed  — Buddhist,  SMluitition  to  8Arv<ijna«  Bba* 
gaven  Bakya  Muni  and  chaitya  mentioned* 

Kings  or  Princes  montioued**  Trukudeka. 

Rfsmarks. — Pushy  a  Banna  of  the  conquer- 
ed country  called  Taromi^  dedicates  a  chaitya 
Mention  is  made  of  the  forests  around  Bant* 
haroana,a  country  noticed  in  the  Pratapru- 
dfA  inscripuon* —  VoL  X*  p,  97. 
K  78*  Fynahod  %n  Oudh  :  Copptr  platan 

^K         Liogusge  of  Iiiicriptions. — Sunskril. 
^^^Datr,-^    134S.  A.  0.  1187. 
^^^r  Cbarseter   used  in  l0acripttoas.--Nol  men- 
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Helfgion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Bagts  menliOii* 
ed.— Vaishoavs,  Lakshmi. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned^— YaaoTigr** 
ha,  Mshi  Chandra^  Chandra  Deva,  Madaaa 
Psla,  Qovinda  Chandra,  Vijaya  Cliaii<lf«» 
Jay  a  Chandm. 

Bemarks. — The  last  prince,  on  the  7  th  day 
of  the  moon  in  the  month  of  Asadlia  124!>, 
grants  in  fee  aimple  to  Alonga  Auda  Uayalm^ 
son  of  Atala  Rsynta  of  the  Bharaddaja  line 
the  village  of  Kemali  in  the  district  AshivBtii 
Pattuna.  The  grant  concludes  witK  Ihe  obobI 
suatbema  against  the  resumers  of  rent-free 
tenures.  The  genealogy  is  of  the  KahtOre 
princes  of  Kanouj. — FoL  X.  p^  98. 

79.  Baolee  at  Btuiuntgah  at  the  foot  of  the 
Southern  range  of  EilU  mnniitg  paralUl  l» 
Mount  A  boo. 

Language  of  Inscriptions, — Santkrit, 

Date.— S.  I0&9  A.  C.  1042, 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sagea  meniioA< 
ed^ — ^Salutation  to  Yani,  goddess  of  wisdom, 
and  Hsru 

Kings  or  Princes  mcnfioned. — Utpala, 
Aranya.  Adphuta  Krishns^  SrinatK  Gltosit 
Mahi  P&U,  Vandbuka«  Puma  Pala  alias 
Baladarpada.  His  siater  Liihini  married  to 
Vigraha  son  Bora*  son  of  Chnra,  son  of  BaOa* 
bha,  son  of  Sangana  of  the  Hoe  of  Bhaba« 
gupta  of  the  lina  of  Ksshiswara.  O!  Ihi 
former  line  was  Vssistha* 

Remarks. —Laliini,  wife  of  Vigraha,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  takes  shelter  with  hef 
brother  and  causes  the  temple  of  the  sun  in 
the  Aravalli  range  to  be  repaired  and  a  Baole* 
to  be  excavated.  The  recorder  ia  Maitri  Shsr* 
ma,  a  Br^bmsn  poet,  and  the  engraver  Sim- 
pala,  engraver  ordinary  to  Riga  Aswapati^-* 
FoL  X.p.fl64, 

80.  Temple  at  Baieutagurk, 
Langusge  or  I nscriptio us. ^Sanskrit. 
Dale.— 27  Magh  1053  8. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sagea  raenttoii- 
ml. — Snluiaiion  to  the  aun. 

Kinga  or  Priuccs  mentioned. — UarirartiJp 
Visivavarua,  Aruita,  DhnvnU. 

Remarks*^  1  his  inscription  is  very  imp#f^ 
feci,  sevcrai  entire  stanzas  and  many  «onU 
being  effaced.  Fri>m  wliat  rvmaiJia,  apf>*-afa 
to  be  the  record  of  the  conseeraiion,  by  DIm* 
v^lha,  of  a  temple  at  a  vulige  oaUed  Mayd* 
dhsja. 

81.  Aim. 

Character  used  in  luscriptionr-^Hymytri* 
tic* 

Remarks. — This  record  hsa  noi  yet  been 
deciphered.—  Vel*  XI.  p.  95& 

Character  used  in  Inicri^ito«i«.-*Uelieii  ? 
Religion  ;  or  Dirinitiea  or  Sagea  mealioiied, 
<^Budahitt. 
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i«-^Thi8  recortl  bm  oot  yei  been  de- 

U.     Car^  of  Bmrabur* 
}AiMCtt*|ce  of  Iftwription^ — P»li* 

uied  in   lutcriptiood. — Old  Pftli 

tigioii  i  or  Divioiiies  or  Sages  neDtioned. 
adlust. 
^leiMrka.^ — Veiy  imperfccilj  deciphered.- 

L«9g«igc  of  Intctipiioui.— Persian, 
Bile, -1 047  Hejjira. 
CiiifVGisr  UB«(1  in  litftcrtptions^ — Persian. 
Iteigtoii ;  or  Divinitres  or  Sages  mentioued. 

Kiii(?t  or  Frincci  mentioned,— Shah  Jehae. 

Remarks.— The  (fun  on  which  this  inscrip- 
tkii  b  iMorded,  was  constructed  at  Jahnngir- 
sttar,  Olherwiae  called  Dacca,  under  the  Daro- 
fiahip  of  ^ber   Mohamtned.'—  Vol,   XVI.    p. 

8S»     ^a^tfTftfUf  ctfVd. 

Liofwige  of  Inioripttons. — Sanskrit* 

DalcUt  ceuiiinr  B.  C. 

Clanetef  ited  in  Inscripliont. — No.  2  Lat. 

UlfHoo  ;  or  divinities  or  Sages  mentioned. 


IGags  or  Princes  mentioned. — Yajna  Varma. 
A«a«ta  Varaa. 

lesarks. — This  remarkable  inscription, 
fami  ivaenbed  in  a  Buddhist  cave,  records 
Ihs  covseemlioii  of  the  Saiva  imaeei,  Dhee- 
Ufatt  and  Deti,— F^.  XVL  p,  595. 

B$.    in  a  iempU  at  Otmga. 

Loonage  of  Inscn'plions. — ^Sanskrit. 

Ililr.— 8.  U96  k.  D.  1439. 

dnncier  used  in  Inscriptiijua.— Kulila. 

lUlicion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  meniion* 
nL— Vaiikoava. 

Ki^ita  or  Prinoes  mentioned. — Durdama, 
IiiMira  Paia,  Lakhsmi«na  Pnln,  Chandra 
Wt,  Naj'aiia  P«1ji,  Sundha  Pais,  Abhaya  Deva, 
]iaia»  Deira,  •Kasbifuja,  Buraaiiiba  Deva,  Bhana 
Am. 

ScnArka.— Bliaxra^endra   records  «be  oon- 
ofibe  tmaires  of   Jajfannatb,    Bala- 
Subhitdfa.      The    pu«*e*   ncorded 
Moog  to  the  Pala  d)nasiy  of  <5tfur. 

Rtmodt^  om  a  itone  Blah  in  a  temple, 
language  of  Insertptiona^^-Sanskrit. 
Date—  IQth  century. 
Ctonclcr  used  in  inscriptions.— KuKta. 
Ikiipoo  ;  or  Divtmties  or  Sages   nieatioo- 
cd, — Sira* 

Kiifra  or  Princoi  meationcd. — Soroeswara, 
BkaiDvviandra. 

SaaMrka- — Tbt re  ai*e  ae¥eral   names  in  tbii 
iaamplkfflt  but  aa  ih^  reading  and  ihts  Iraus- 
ara  both  locorreci,  I  have    not  thought 
to  insert  thrm  here.— To/.  XV!,  r*  108). 
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INSCBfPTIONS* 

S8.     Htkar^  near  the  vUlagt  of  Faitemwa, 
Latiguttf^e  of  In^criptions*^8anskrit. 
Date.— 9lb  ccnlury. 

CUiuHcter   used     in     Inacription?, — Kutila. 
Kifligion  ;  or   Diviuities  or    Sagta  meiiljon- 
ed. — Buddhist 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned,— TasoTarm a 
Dava   Hala. 

Hem  ark  a. —-Record  the  raising  of  two  topesp 
and  a  temple. —  Vol,  XVII    e/^fiS, 

89.  Kalinger. 

LnnjEuage  of  fnacriplions.— Sanskrit. 
Date.-S.  1298.  10  Kartik. 
Character  used  in  Inscriptions.— Not  known. 
Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mentioned. 

— Siva* 

Kin|«s  or  Princes  mentioned. — Paramardi. 

Remarks. — A  poetical  eulogium. —  VoU 
XVlI./i.  316. 

90,  Kalin^er, 

Language  of  iDsrriptiona*^ — Sanskrit, 
Date  — Not  known. 
C'haracter  used  in  Inacriptinns, — Not  known. 
Rt^tigion ;  or  Divinities  or  Bages  mentioned. 

-  Siva. 

Kings  or  Princes  mentioned. — Vijaya  Pafa, 
Bhumi  Pal  a.  Jay  a  Varmfl^  Deva  Varma,  Ma- 
dana  Varma,  Fraiapa  Varma. 

Kemarks, — The  subject  of  the  record  ia 
probably  the  consecration  of  certain  images 
of  Siva,  Kamak  and  Kali,  the  inscription 
however  is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  satisfao- 
tory  decipherment. —  Vol,  XVII. p,  317. 

9 1 ,  kalinger* 

Language  of  Inacriptions  *— Sanskrit. 
Drtte. — Not  known. 

Character  used  in  Intcriptions.^ — Not  kn 
Keli^ion  ;  or  Divinities  or  Sages  mtfitioned. 

— Siva. 

Kings  or  Prinoes  <nenttorred.--JatiIadht»  Sri 
BachchliB. 
Remarks. — ^Very  im  perfect. — VQl,Vii,p,  320. 

92.  Kal'mger. 

Language  of  Inscription  a,— Sanskrit. 
Date. — Not  known. 

Character  used  in  Inscriptions* — Not  knowo. 
Religion  ;  or  Diviuiitiea  or  Sages  mentiooed. 

—Siva. 

Kings  or  Princes  nn^iioned  —  Ea^a  Dcvt, 
ami  o'f  Kanialendrt,  son  of  Madsna  Varma 
Devat  king  of  Kalitijer. 

Remarks.— Record  of  th^  cons  ecru  t  ion  of  «a 
ima^e  of  Varad«.— ^(3^  XVIL  p.  32J. 

93-     Kalin^er, 

LungOHife  of  Inscaplion. — Sanakrit. 

Dale, — Not  known. 

Character  used  in  Inscnpiion.— Not  known. 

Religion  ;  or  Divinities  or  iSagea  menlioiietll 
—  Not  known. 

Remai ks. —Five  very  iinp€rfcct  modern  in. 
ftoripHona,  from  Kalinjtjr  of  no  value,— ^y^^^ 
XVll  p,  6$. 
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IjAD^age  of  Itiicriptioni> — dauskrit* 

pAte. — Not  known. 

CKAricter  used  in  InscnptioiiB.— Knliln. 

Kelteion  ;  or  Divinities  or  3»gta  mfitition* 
ed. — ^SaliitAtion  to  the  9un. 

Kingt  or  Princes  menlioocd.-^None. 

BeiiKtfks, — An  eulogiura  on  the  »un> — *Vot, 
XVILp.  68. 

95.     Xoi  ktioxen^  on  Copper  plate. 

Language  of  Inscriptions.— Sanskrit* 

Date.— 65  of  some  local  era. 

CUaracter  used  in  In<«cnption%. — G»iir. 

Religion  ;  or  Divitiititjs  or  3agc9  nientiou- 
fjcl— Viiahnnva. 

Kings  or   Princes   meotjoned — Deva   Swti 

Dcra,  Vanya  Raja  Deva,   Najt^   BbattA   Dcva, 

^  Hafna  Chandra  Deva,  Bhoja   Deva,    Mahtshdra 

Pula  Deva,  Bhoja  Deva,  Vin»vi*k»    pda  Deva. 

Hemarks-^VinayitkA  Bala,  the  nep)>ew 
of  Bhoja  Deva  IL  grants  to  hia  clrtss.fellow 
Bhulluka  Bbattn  the  village  of  Tikkarika  in 
the  diBtrict  of  Benares,  The  pf»ce  is  to  this 
day  known  under  the  name  of  'likkari.  The 
donor  is  evidently  a  scion  of  the  wi^ll  known 
fflla  dynasty  of  Gaur — Vol-  XVIL  p.l\, 

9G.   Singapur* 

]4Mnguage  of  InBcriptions.— Pali, 

i'kiaracier  useii  in  Intcriptiona — Hatber 
l^ouUar,  allied  to  No.  f . 

Baligioo  ;  or  Divinitiei  or  9as*ea  mention- 
ed*— BiittdhtaL 

Reinarka.— Buddhist   raaiiro  — K^A  XVll, 

t»7.   Kedduh. 

Xadgusice  of  Inaeriptions.^ — PaH, 

^lisraGier   used     in     loscriptiona. — ^Rather 
Har^  allied  to  No.  2, 

IUUkvoii  \  or  Divimtiei  or  Stfgea  mention- 
ed.— Buddhisr. 

Remiirks.— Buddhtit  maiim.  VoK  XVI n 
p.  247. 

98.  JdHvpur  on  a  iifmf  Mch 

Langtmneof  UscripiioBS, — Sanskrit. 

DhI«.— d.  12T3. 

Character  use<i  in  Inscriptions. — Gaur*  of 
Eaja  JayachMndra*s  time. 

Etiligioa  i  or  Divinities  or  Sa^es  mention- 
td* — Not  known* 

Remarks. --This  ia  a  6ted  of  mortgage  exe* 
Ctited  in  favor  of  tivo  bankers,  Ra  8n  Bah  ma 
aud  Ra  Sri  Mnha  ditya  Hy  Ra  Gangadevi  let 
ensure  the  lioiMdatioo  of  a  deU  fof  2,^50 
drammaa.^— Tof.  XIX«  f.  4S4* 

t9.     Ovjeim, 

Language  of  Tn^cripiioitav — dmskrii. 

Dtte.— S.    103fi  A.  C.  ^80. 
haraetff  used  in  Inscriptfons.^ — ^KutiU. 
eli^fiod  i  or    Divioitiet  or  J^ges  mention* 


Kfiii?9  or  Princea  mentioned. -^Knthna  lUf^ 
Vniri  Sinha.  Siyaka,  Amoghavatra  alini  Vifc* 
pati.   aliwi   VaJabha    Narendra. 

lleronrki. — The  gifi  of  the  villasrc  8«io* 
hbaUpnra  to  a  prieit  fn  drder  lo  defray  At 
expenses   of  a  temple,— Kof.   XIX.  p.  47fc 

100,  PJieim  in  Thannmar^  oa  a  $Ub  of 
aamUtont    in  a  UmpHe. 

Lanirusge   of  Inscriptions^ — Sanskril* 

DHre.-279  Sarovati  probably  of  the  Val- 
Isbhi  era 

Character  used  in  Inscriptio>liw'*-A.  farkij 
of  Kutda. 

KitifTS  or  Princes  mentioned. — Mahendar- 
p;da<  J^tulfi — Vitjrata^  Yajnikn^  d*ggB*  Puioa^ 
Devaraja,    RurtiMi^bandra    Bhoja. 

BemHrks.— Thit  inscription  ia  Ttry  im- 
perfect^ bat  interesting,  na  tbroarinK  tom# 
light  on  a  dark  period  of  Indian  history.  If 
we  may  As«ume  tbe  Bhoja  of  iba  documaai 
to  be  tbt^  fir^^t  of  that  same  noticed  by  Atnat 
Faze!  and  Priueep^  his  era  is  datioii^ly  fijiad. 
^^oL   XXI f.  p.    e73- 

Langnnjre  of  Inscriptions. — Old   Pali* 

Dtite. — Ist   century    A.     C. 

Character  ased  in  Inscriptions. — Arian  FaUT 

Remark».^>r  Paliographic  iiDporuineQ  aa 
shew  tog  tbe  tninait  ion  state  of  Mie  Ariano^Pall 
character, -  f'c./.    XXIIL   p.   57. 

INSECTSv 

In»ecto       -      ...    Fa.    |  ln»*eta„. LatV 

£utoma. Ga.    |  Purbu... ....„    TWU 

Insects  are  a  ela«s  of  invertebfata  anfttialt^ 
belmginir  to  the  artieuiif a,  with  Httle  jointi. 
J  hey  are  six  legged,  aif'brfts thing,  urticfulai* 
animals.  Invertebrate  animals  are  divided  by 
Lamarck  into  two  groaps,  which  he  calls  Ani* 
manx  ApathiqAies,  and  Auiniaox  8rntib}a«| 
The  latter,  or  the  S«Dsiiire  AnimalSf  coulain 
six  HnstesT  of  which  Insccfs  are  the  iriL 
According  to  L^treiile^s  Rrrangeroent,  in  ih$ 
*  Regne  Animal.'  the  claM  Insecia  fomn  t^ 
third  great  division  of  articulated  animaU^^ 
articiHateit  referring  to  the  numerotia  jotnft 
of  which  this  class  of  animals  is  compi^aeij. 

The  following  is  another  claasification  of  iHa 
Articulata. 

Articulata,  with  Ititla  joinia  : — 
).     Rotirera,  wheel  atiimaleulaa. 
Ex4Tmplrg,  atiimals  with  ciliated  j^ws* 
3.     Cirripedta,   firfipeda* 
£jeamp[fi/i^    barnaoles,  sea  acorna* 
3.     Cruitacf^a,  ten-leffijed,  aqtiatic  famtlfi 
Kxampitf^  cmbs,  lohsieri*,  shrimps^  prawi 
4-    Inseeta,  tii  leg|ed»  air  breatluiig»  aitieit 
late  RnimaJs. 

Kfftmplfw^  the  Wa>p»  the  bee,  tba  biatteiij 
the  Keetlf,  the  (lea. 
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,$t    AmclioidA,  ei|^Matfg»d,  air  breathing 
tnioiilato  aDimatsr 
BfMp/et,  toites,  Apidfrs,  Bcorpions. 
Imects  bafe  «l<io  beeu   elassilicil    by   oiler 

^B  A&tem*  e^Mtmple  fleas  «nd  lioe- 

Vt  Dl^lera«  es^ampU  gnats,  flidit  &c, 

3  HeoiipUni,  escample  bujss,  ££c 

4  Le(»i(lof)tera,  example  btiiLeiflies,  motfas. 

5  Ortn^pters,  djuicfi|)JA  gnisthoppere,  crick* 

E^nuoiopiera,  t^ampU  hesm^  wasps^  ^c, 

Kencapirrii,  &emmpi§  Llbellul«   or   drn- 

i;Oiii>il]^   Epiieoitra  or  uiMyflj^.  flir^rt^a- 

ncB  or  aiiierfljr. 

$    ^ifcrpftiplera,  ezampU^  para»iic0  on  vari- 

MM  bymctiofitari* 
J    OolB0pi«Pi,   msiivifU^  aockchAfers     und 


,„jimMt  or   Iii»eeta  e1a«9   of  noiinaU,  is 
\  feii<ri%  ■rr«tiued  into   fiBveri  ord^rti  viz. 

,      »  I        t«r« 

||li^r4|ttefyum  b«mlp-  [  vii.  l>i()terA 

tnitf  Insects  may  be  thus  tiefined; — Ariicu- 
M  BQtfliAls  po^seaeing  ^n  it^'^9,  two  ntiieutice, 
eompnuod    eyes,  a    aninll   briini    at    the 
Df  cxtrrmiiy  of  adouble  m^dulliiry  chord, 
ition  pJfecLed  by  a  pulartting  dortal  ves- 
J  .   numerous    valves.      Reapirn- 

vvhicii  form  two  lateral  trunks 
Bify    tMiAiUgh     tbe   body;     generation 
Mt  two  dUtinct  Beices  ;  aduli    eia»e*'»t* 
tuoad  ibrou^h  a  series  of  cietanKJrphcses.  Th- 

IiMLTHliv  D<^*«i^*  t^o  pair*  of  wing»;  ti«e 
E  atiitmil  U  usimlly  coropo^ed 
.  ..  ^.-i^tt  tbe  b^'ad  (or Cftput)>  thorax, 
»meft;  or  tbe  trunk  of  nn  insect  may  bu 
1  at  consisting  of  tblrieeu  se^^foents*  of 
la  eoftftiiutes  tbe  bead,  three  form  the 
lod  the  remainii^g  nine  com  pose  ^he 
tbiioisicfi.  TUe  head  in  eludes  the  orgnns  of 
miaaltoo  and  m^mllcationt  and  its  principal 
ta?t  received  the  following  names:  — 
as»  vcrt^it^  occiput  I  lenae,  cant  bus, 
ft^iDinatB^    ante  DOS      and    the 


tniectt  are  hortfuL    but  aome  «re 
Biiiilto  man  and  bis  industries,  some  axo  of 
^Mflodiirrul  b»aDty  or  are  of  ioierest  ffom  p«cu- 
|HrHy  of  diructure, 

^nbe   Grteks  ate  grasslioppersi  and  lik^d 

HttiMiasiaglj  ;  the  aborigines  c^f  ^tvt  South 

^tles  «t  them    raw,  first   taking  off  their 

wiagw    The  Cbioesc  Vbriftily  eat  ihc  cbrysilia 

oftU  ailkvorot  arter  making  use  of  the  silk  ; 

ikfinsB  ol    a  haivk-D)otb  are  also  mueli  re- 

litbHL      Tbe  negroes    in   Jamaica    eat   ibe 

Banog  batterfliesi  after  removini^  the  wings, 

'  m  vtoretheoi  up  br  jjoundinj;  and  stnoking 
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them*    The  HottenloU  and  the  peoples  in  tbo 

£«Bt  Indies  eat  the  termites,  or  white  ants, 
boiled,  frit'd  and  raw,  tbe  female  white 
ant  u\  parti cuUr  is  eaten  in  India  and 
Broughton,  iu  his  **  Letters  written  in  a 
Maharatta  CHmp  in  1800,**  tells  us  that  tbey 
were  carefully  sought  after,  and  preserved  for 
the  use  of  the  debilitated  Lurjee  Rao,  prime 
minister  of  Scindia.  The  natives  mix  them 
with  Hour,  and  make  a  ?i^riety  of  pastry ;  ot 
they  pareb  them  in  pots  over  a  gentle  fire, 
stirring  thein  about  as  is  done  in  roasting 
coffee.  They  eat  them  by  handfuls,  as  we  do 
comfits  ;  "  1  have  discoursed  with  several 
gentlemen,"  observes  Smenlhman,  '*  upon  the 
taste  of  the  white  ants,  and  on  comparing 
notes  we  have  alwRys  agreed  that  Lhey  are 
most  delicious  and  delioate  eating."  Br 
Livingstone  eays  : — **  Tbe  white  ants,  wlien 
roasted » at-e  said  to  be  good,  aomf  what  resem- 
bling grains  of  boiled  rice.  An  idea  may,  he 
addsjbe  Ibrined  of  this  di»h  by  what  once  occnr-* 
red  on  ibe  banks  of  the  Zouga.  T^e  Bayeiio 
chief,  Prtlaui,  visiting  us  while  eating,  I  gave 
bini  a  pitce  ot  bread  and  preserved  apricotat 
and  ds  tie  seemed  to  relish  it  much,  I  asked 
biiu  if  he  had  any  food  equal  to  it  in  his  coun- 
try ?  *Ah!'  said  he,  *  did  you  ever  taete 
white  ants  ?'  Aa  I  never  had,  he  replied| 
•  Well,  if  you  had,  you  would  never  have  de- 
aired  to  ent  anything  betttr.'"  Humboldt 
mentions  ania  as  being  eateu  by  the  Mariyi- 
tunoB  and  MurgueratHies,  qualified  with  refill 
as  a  sauce.  Bees  are  eaten  in  Gey  bo*  MUea  in 
myriads  are  consumed  in  chee&e,  Tbe  gruU 
of  the  palm-weevil,  wlkh  is  the  size  of  a 
thumb,  is  a  favourite  dish  iu  some  parta  q( 
India.  i£iian  relates  of  uu  Indian  king,  wbo^^ 
for  a  dessert,  instead  of  £ruit,  set  before  hi^^ 
guests  a  roasted  worm  taken  from  n  planti^ 
(probably  the  larva  of  this  insect,)  which  wai 
thought  very  delicious. — 

III  nature,  the  Helop id te  devour  agarics  under 
bark. 

Scarah>mi9  aths^  one  of  the  PrionidsQ  is  a 
native  of  Java* 

T/teraiea,  a  genus  q(  Coleopiera,  of  the  tribe 
Ciciudelid®,  is  confined  to  South  Eastern 
Asia,  The  following  genera^  belonging  to  the 
Cicindelidse,  ate  not  uncommon  in  India,  i/u* 
Therates,  Tricondyla,  and  ColHuris :  the  two 
former  are  characteristic  of  a  southern  range, 
while  the  latter  is  abundant  throughout  the 
eastern  continent  More  than  sixty  species  of 
Indian  CiDindetidaephad  fallen  under  Mr.  Hope'e 
notice  ;  tbe  most  splendid  of  the  race  abound 
in  Nepat  Among  various  species,  however, 
peculiar  to  tbe  Himalayas,  only  one  approaches 
the  form  of  the  European  Germanica. 

J)ylkcu9  grueui^  one  of  the  aqualio 
Coleoptera,  is  found  in  Europe  and  in  Bei^- 
gal- 
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Aieuchui  i(Ufr,  the  tacred  beetle  of  tha 
K/Ypttan«p  ia  found  in  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia. 

The  Lampfride$t  tre  a  lrib«  of  the  MaUoo- 
dermout  Colcopiora,  iacluding  ihe  {(low  worm 
and  fire^fly.  The  Firefly  it  the  name  given 
to  apecici  of  EUier  aud  iiatnp^ris,  of  the  order 
Coleoptera,  and  to  the  Fulxora  of  the  tropica. 
F.  Uterimria  U  of  Suuth  America,  F*  candelana 
of  S,  £.  Asia.    The  lulter  reaort  to  moist  pUct^. 

The  Lampyrif  Ftre-fly  is  the  Moucho  lu- 
mincuse  of  lUe  Freuoh.  The  llomaua  at)leJ 
ihe  lumlnoua  insecU  by  the  common  aumes 
noculuca,  u»d  luciola. 

The  Phasmae  or  spectre  infteeta  are  found  in 
Aata,  Africa,  S.  America,  and  Australia*  and 
from  I  heir  varied  ahapea  are  €^Uecl  Spectrea, 
Phantom*,  Dtvila  Hurse-s,  ^ldier»  of  Caycutie, 
WalKing  Leaves,  (Puy Ilium UnimAteil  sticks,  &c. 
The  Mantis  relif^iosa,  amongst  the  peasania  of 
Languedoc  is  held  almost  aacrod  ;  they  call 
it  the  Prega  De<jri,  or  Pne  Dieu, 

Three  new  species  of  Panssua  have  been 
found  under  stones  in  tlongkong  in  the  nest 
of  a  small  yellow  ant  at  up^rards  of  severt. 
teen  hundred  feet.  The  three  species  all 
crepitate^  and  at  least  one  of  them  has  a 
dttcU^rge  staining  like  that  of  a  Brnchinus, 
The  Hassalus  geitus  abounds  over  India  ami  the 
Archipelago.  Bees  are  useful  in  producin^f 
KontT),  and  iu  Afghanistan  thry  are  semi- 
domt'sticated  as  in  Europe,  The  Liingch  bee 
of  Borneo,  and  one  of  smaller  size  called  Nuaug« 
prat  uce  valuable  honey.  They  generally  pUoe 
their  nests  underneaih  the  larger  btanch^s 
and  the  Dyaka  ascend  the  trees  by  m<»ans  of  a 
itil  of  bamboos  Amongst  the  insects  which 
infest  books  in  India  are  two  genera,  wdich  are 
usually  regarded  as  accomplices  in  the  work  of 
destruction,  but  which  on  the  contrary  pursue 
and  greedily  feed  on  the  iarvee  of  the  death 
watch  aud  the  numerous  acari  which  are 
bdieveJ  to  be  the  chief  depredators  that  prey 
upon  books-  Ooe  of  these  maligned  geoera, 
18  a  liny  tailless  scorpion  (Chelifer)  of  which 
three  species  have  been  noticed  in  Ceylon, 
Ihe  Ch,  Ubrorum  Teaip.  Ch.  oblougum  Temp. 
and  Ch.  acaroides  Htrn^an^  the  bsl  of 
which  it  is  believed  had  been  introduoed  from 
Europe  in  Dutch  aud  Portuguese  books.  An* 
othrr  genus  of  book  insects  is  the  Lepisma^  the 
fiih  insect  genus,  and  called  so  by  Fahrieius 
from  its  dah  like  scales,  tiny  silvery  creatures 
which  feast  on  the  acari  and  soft  bodied  inaects 
that  Infest  booki.  There  have  ordy  been  two 
species  described^  vts.,  the  L.  niveo-fasciatus 
and  L.  niger  Temp.  It  hat  S  legs.  As  in- 
locts  are  very  destructive  to  books  in  India 
and  the  pastee  or  gums  employed  in  the 
bindings,  form  special  objects  for  the  attacks 
/  certMia  iribe§ ;  if  may    be    useful    to    be 
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known,    that     insects     refuse  to  attack 
gum  of  the  cashewnut   fruit. 

Bugs    belong    to     the     family    Hemtp' 

several  genera  of  which  occur  iu  India  ;  anso 

others      are     Cantuo    ocellatust     Lepiosi 

raarginalis,  Cnllidea  Stockerius,    lkc>     Of 

aquatic     species,      the     gigantic     B^tost 

Indicum,     attxins      a     size   of  nearly     t 

inches.     Some  of  them  are  moat  attraotis 

colour  :  a  gieen    one  is  often  seen  on    lea 

They  are  quite  inoffensive,   if  un molested* 

if  irritated  exhale    an   offensive    odour. 

sects  known   aa    bogs   have  in   recent    j 

attracted   much   attention    from    the   anx 

and  losses  they  have  occasioned  to   the  Co 

pUoting  interests.      The  Coffee  plant  baa  i 

many  enemies  to  contend  witb»  and  the  foU 

tug    is  a  list  of  them  by  Mr.  Ntetner. 

1  Paeudoooccus  adouiduin,  While  or  II 

bug. 

Parasites  ;    Scymnus    rotundata.   Mi 

Kncyrtus  Nietneri.  MoUh* 

Chartoeerus   musciformia*   Mttick, 

Acarus    transluoens.  N, 

%  Lecanium  Coffea^,  ff^alh.     Brown 

bug. 

Parasites  ;  ScutetUsta  cyanea»  MoUh 
Cepbateta   purpureivenlria.  Match, 
,y         bruuneiventria.    Motck. 
I,  fuse Lven iris.  MoUK^ 

Eneyrtus  p%radisicus.  Motch, 

,,         Nietneri.  Match. 
Cirrhospilus  cocci vorus.    Motch. 
Marietta  leopard  in  us.  A^« 
Chilocorus    circumdatua.   ^AoitA* 
Acarus   translucens.  J^» 

3  Lecanium    ni|rrum.  iV.   Black   biif . 

4  Syneladium    Nietneri-     Babh,    Bread 

Hedwig,    1E58. 
Triapoaporium  Gardner  I  ^trk,   J.    H 

Boo.  Lond.    1349* 
A    fungus. 

5  Aphis   coffeiB  N.    Coffee-loose. 
Paraaitea  :  Syrphus  Nietneri,   Sehii 

Utt. 
,,         splendens.   DubfoA. 
Mycromus  australis.    Hng,     Vifn 
Strachia  geomelrica.  Match , 
Lepidoptera. 

7  Aloa  lactinea.  Cram, 

8  Orgyia   CeyUncia    ^V. 

9  Kuprodtis   %irgunoula.  WM, 

10  Trichia   exigua.    Feld^ 

11  Narosa  consperss.  Walk. 

12  Limacodes  graciosa.  Wc4io,  EuL  rat 

13  Drepana  t  ^ 

14  Zeueera  Coffese.  N.  f 

15  Agrotis  segetum.     Wlm  V.  Black  jp 
10  GaUenomorpha   lichettoidea.  Teld^ 

17  Boarmia   Ceylauica.  Feld. 

18  ,,       leucostigmaria.  Feld, 

19  Eupithecia  coffcaria,  Ftld^ 
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I  edi tiris.  Feld\ 

f  coffeifoHella.  Mofeh^ 

Pi  pie  m 
m}MB  ?  coffcce.  N*  in  Motch, 
Ofihopif^m. 
puncUU,  U- 

Coltopterii. 
mtj^im  spec  ?  Wlitte   emh. 

Apteri. 
18  ^f  eie.  M 

HnromAlia. 

ifida   EiliotL    ^ray.   CoUcfi-riiU 

r*l  "    lioci     much     mischief   by 

oir    lUe     youn^     bruuc)ie«,    appa* 

fe«i   «ii    I  he     lender    pitu  «    It    is 

'#d(lrvedda''  by  the   i^intiLAlcs^t  ia  as 

ftoAscI    anil    of   a   ^reyiali   black 

lie  rat,  monkeya,  and  squirrels  com* 

(Jepre(iation8  in    fruit   ume  ;  they 

to  the  sweet    pulp  which    they   di- 

tvactute  the  bfana  whole* 

locusts  which,  at  inlervaU,  devas- 
r  countries^  the  Acrydium  ^(Gtyllus) 
iim  is  that  of  Africii  and  the  south  of 
cgariusthM  of  SinaL  TheMigra* 
cry  ilium  (or  jEilipodium)  uiigva- 
occurs  ill  Africa  and  the  south  of 
iilit  with  transparent  rlylra,  of 
whitish  win^s  «ind  pink  legs. 
e  power  of  infialing  thifmsclves 
I  tratc^lliug  ahout  18  miles  adav- 
tn  the  de»erts  of  Arabia  aud 
Cephal«emia  ovis  (syn  cestrus 
iu  Europe  nnd  the  E.  Indies,  ii 
In  the  nostrils  nf  the  sheep  and 
il  occupies  the  froritnl  sinuses, 
I  rqui  oerurs  in  the  south  of  Europe 

HI.      It  is  a  dipterous  bsecl.     Its 
jloeited  on  (he  h»ir  of  the  horse 
Tito  the  stomach,  nird  when  com- 
iiiiccta  p»*8  through  the  canal. 

tfn  nibus,  C«nrminya>  of  Ceylon, 
of  the  south  of  IndiJi  which 
■fr  *'  cocoanul  tree  ne.tr 

pti  ^tts  its  eggs,  and  its 

f\mt  fratelied,  eat  their  way  upwards 
thr  crtitD'  of  the  tree,  to  the  lop,  where 
ce  llif  yottn^  leaf  buds  and  do  in  ere- 

rbng  to  the  clnss  of  insr-cts  called 
\thtj  ard  Trry  numerous  in  tropical 
he  blistering  beetles  of  India,  are 
f»f  royUbris,  the  market  va'ue 
9riixin  fa  only  5f  8<l  the  pound. 
er  Indian  Beetles  is  obtained  an 
'  Conner^  in  ibe  benutiful  wing  cases 
I  olUit  Bapmftifl  they  are  of  a  brilliant 
colour  end  arc  imported  into 
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EngUnd  principally  from  CalcutU^  aa  oniaments 
of  khuskhiis  fjin>,  baskets,  fcc.»  and  on  mustina 
to  enrich  the  err. broidery.  The  beetles  wiMgs  of 
Akynb^  of  Rurmsh  are  called  (Jbenk  PoortCi  acd 
rhnngoii  roorie. 

The  nnme  t^ovBapit  was  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  sptcifs  of  Coleopterous  Insect  which  was 
distinguished  by  yellow  transverse  bands. 
This  is  the  oharacterlHic  of  species  of  Mylabrts, 
one  of  which,  M.  Fussel^ni*  occurs  iri  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  another,  M.  ('icharii  in  Syria, 
and  throughout  the  east.  In  India  it  is  called 
(^Ue  and  UUemukhee  or  the  OiJy  Fir,  no  doubt 
from  the  oH-like  exudation  which  the  insects  of 
this  genus  give  out  from  the  articulations  of 
their  legs  when  seized.  Another  species,  M. 
Trianthema,  is  mf-ntioncd  by  Dr.  Flensing,  auii 
tha  Lytta  gigas.  Fab.  is  found  there  as  well  us 
in  Senegal.  One  is  raentiooed  by  the  AraSa 
under  the  name  of  lurarch.  It  is  not  known 
when  the  officinal  Blistering  Fly  Ciime  to  bo 
used,  but  it  has  had  a  variety  of  names.  It  was 
called  Meloe  ve-icatorius  by  LinnKus,  Lytta  ve» 
sicatoria  by  Fubricius,  and  Cantharia  vcsicatorltt 
by  Geoffroy.  Geoffioy  grouped  the  Vesicatory 
Beetles  in  a  small  tribe  corrtspondiug  nearly 
with  the  Linnean  genus  Meloe,  md  distiu- 
guiahed  il  by  the  title  Cantharide^.  This  he 
divides  into  eleven  genera,  among  vvhicli  are 
Caiitharis,  Mylabris,  and  Meloe,  all  of  which 
species  have  been  employed  as  veaicator[e§. 
Metoe  majalia,  or  Mayworm,  is  a  apecimen  of 
the  genus. 

The  blistering  flies  of  India  are    chiefly  the 
Mylabris  or  Meloe  cichorii  the  Cantharis  fi*ga8i 
and  the  Cantharis  violacea.     Mybbria  cichoiii 
is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  l)MCca>  iu 
the  Hydrabad  country,  in  Kurnool,  and  imme- 
rous    other    localitirs.  Dr.   Hunter   publiahcd 
a    good   account   of  in    the   5tb   vol*    of    the 
Transactions  of  the   Asiatic    Society,  p,  216. 
The  insect  is   about  an   inch   long/  and   \n\ 
broad  ;  the  elytra  or  wing    coverts  arc  mflrkrd 
with  six  cross  itripes  of  deep   blue  and  russci 
brown.     The  Bupreslis   of  ancient    writers  is 
met  with  in  the  baziirs   nuder  the  name    of  the 
golden    fly    (sonamukki.)  The   Cjinlharis    vio- 
lacea  is  often  mixed  with  apeciinena  of  Mt^loe 
iu  the    bazars.     The    Tclini    fly,  if   procured 
before  the   mitts  have  commenced  its   desrruc- 
tion,  yields  on  an   average   one- third   more  of 
canlbaridin   than  the  Spaoiab  fly  of  tlio  Euro- 
pean    shops.     The   blue   fly   is   of  nncerlaiu 
Btrength  ;  Meloe  trianlhejoa,  is  so  called  from  its 
being  yaually  found  on  the  plant  named  Trinn- 
tbema  decandra  (biscopra,  Hind.)At  the  Madms 
Exhibition  of  1855,  apecimens  of  the   Indian 
blistering  beetles,  Mylabria  puatulata,  nnd  Jd. 
punctum  were  exhibited .  Both  insects  are  fouiKlf 
in  large  quantities  at  certain   aeatons   all   over 
Soulbcra  I&dia.  M*  Cichorei  and  M.  FuaLukUi 
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«re  nacd  by  the  Ch'H\ett.--FBffuier.  T^nnenl's 
Ceylon.  IIooi€r*a\Him*  Jour.^  VoL  IL  p.  65. 

The    Coccu*     genus    of     insects    b«loogi 
to  the  order  Hi*mipier*i.   *l  he  species  ktiowo 
in  IndU  are  the  C*  cacti,  the  oonbitieal  insect  ; 
ibd    C.    lacoa  tlint    ^ielria    the   stick  lac   ot 
commerce,   an<l  the  C.  maniparus  of  Arabia, 
ffhicli  punctures  the  Taniarix  gallica^  and  causes 
tlie  tixidaiion  of  ihe  Arabian  manna.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  Coccus  cacti ^  the  true  or  grana 
Itnur  and  the  grana  s^  lvestris«  ami  after  prolong- 
ed efforts  on  the  part  of  Drs.  J«iEnes  Audcrson 
•Q(i  Berry  of  Mattras,  in  1795^  the  U*  sybestris 
or  wild  species  of  the  cochineal  insect  was  in- 
troduced into  Bengal   by  CiiptaiQ  Neilson  of  H. 
M.  7^l1i  Beguoent.     It  throve  rapidly  on   the 
Cactus  indicft,  iudiptnous  opuntii>i  the  country 
nopal,  und  between  1800and  1 8Q7|  74,366 Hbs, 
of  the  cochineHl  amounting  to  Rupees  I42,l>lo 
in  value  was  shipped  to  England,  but  at  m  loss^ 
Aa  the  will  species  was  greatly  inferior  to  the 
true       The   cochineal  insect   was   Introduced 
into  Java  about   the  yc/r  1825,  as  a  Govern- 
ment rxperiment,  and  apparently  with    more 
success   in    its    production    than    in    British 
India,  for  so  long  ago  as  184-1  it  was  exported 
from  Batavia  to  the  estimated  value  of  y3»}il9 
guilders.     The  species  introduced  into  India 
fiwarms  at  certain  stasons,  and  settleii  on  one  of 
the  species  of  Cactus,  which  they  immediately 
destroy.  The  whole  neighbourhoorl  of  Homann* 
bad  near  Beder  in   1865,  was  surrounded  with 
prickly  pear  which  then  disappeared  under  one 
of  these  swarms.  The  Coccus  lacca,  produces  the 
■ubstance  called  lac,  it  inhabits  India,  is  found 
on  various  trees  in  great  abundance  (Ficus  re* 
ligiosa  and  F.  Indica,  Butea  frondosa«  croton 
trees  and  Rbamws  jnjubn).      When  the  fcmwlea 
of  Ihii  Coccus  have  fixed  thtinaelves  to  u  p»rt 
of  the  branch  of  the  trreson  which  they  feed, 
a  pellucid  and  glutinous  substance  begins  to 
eiude  from  the  margins  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
end  covers  the  whole  insect  with  a  cell  of  Ihts 
stibstance,  which,  when  hardened  by  exposure 
Id  the   air,    becomes  lac.     So   numerous    are 
these  intecta,  and  so  closely  crowded  together, 
that   they  often  entirely  cover  a  branch  ;  and 
the  group*   take  different  fhapes.  as  squares, 
hexaieoMS,    S^,  according  to  the  space     left 
found  ihe  insect   which   first  began  to  form 
ila  orll      Under  theae  crlU,  the  femiiles  deposit 
thfir  e^ga,   wtiici»,  after  a  certain  period  are 
hatched,  am)  the  young  ones  cmC  their  way  out. 
It  is  found  encirclini£  twigs  and  branches.  The 
broken  iwigs  covered  wiui  these  incrustations 
ire  called  *i«lc  lac"  in  commerce.     After   the 
ico^^ur  has  Wfi  extracted  and  further  purllied 
[aliell  lac  rtjulti.    Coccna  polonicus  is  a  species 
Irhidt  isancd  in  dating  a  red  colour.     It  is  now 
dtitlly  employed  by  the  Turki  for  dyeing  wool. 


silk,  md  hair,    and  for  slainiog  the 
women's  fingers. 

Luc  hike  was  firat  made  in  Calcutta  i 
beginning  of  the  19tli  century  and  aften 
the  lac  dye.  Coccus  sinensis  of  China  aoc 
a  waK  from  which  candles  are  made.       ■ 

Silk.—M.i^.  ilailln  in  his  rHistoire  jd 
de  la  Chine,  mentions  that  B.  C.  2,600,  Si- 
chi,  wife  of  the  emperor  of  Cbina^  Hoang-u 
enjoined  by  bim  to  utilize  the  thread  of  tbc 
worm  in  which  she  succeeded.  It  is  produei 
several  genera  of  the  Bombycidae  called 
worms.  Silk  wurms  are  liable  to  several  dial 
LuiieiteSt  are  worms  which  have  not  ilr< 
to  moult*  rbey  should  be  early  rrmom 
they  die  and  infect  the  room.  Xr^t^M 
exbnusted  aU  their  strength  in  the  laatf 
and    have   not  even    strength  to  eat. 

The  yellouf  or  flat   worms  easily  die, 
flat  or  mota^    are   soft   and    indolent  wc 
become  very  fat  from  eating  a  great  deal, 
die  and  become  putnd. 

The  most  severe  disease,  as  the  most  m 
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ral,  is  the  MUMcadiite.  The  losses  occasioi 
it  are  reckoned  in  France  to  i»e  eqttul  to 
sixth  of  the  profits.  A  worm  may  b« 
as  usual,  when  suddenly  it  becomes 
white  and  not  long  ifler  dies,  becomes 
and  rigid.  Twenty- four  hours  after  deal 
white  eflloresocncc  shows  itself  round  the  I 
and  rings  and  soon  after  all  the  body  beoc 
floury.  This  flour  is  a  fungus^  the  Boll 
bassianaof  which  the  myeltum  develops  | 
in  the  fatty  tissue  of  tbe  caterpillar,  atu 
the  intestines  and  fructifies  io  the  eztei 
Some  suppose   this  disease  to   bo  cootagl 

The  Oaiiine  ailrMtii  is  another  epidemic 
ease  which  shows  itself  from  tbc  very  begini 
of  the  rearing.  The  losses  it  has  occaaioooi 
Burope  in  the  past  ten  years  are  very  great, 
the  count nes  of  the  Cevennes,  the  priofl 
seat  of  the  silk  culture  in  Fraoce  have 
ruined. 

Attikera    paphia^    the    Tasaeh  silk 
called    Bughey   in    Northern  India,    is  foi 
in  Assam,  Bengal   Bheerbhoom  and  Bah 
feeds  on  the  Zysipbus  Jujuba  or  Ber 
the  Assan.     It  has  not  been  domesticai 

Haturnia  arrundi  is  the  iirrundi 
Silk  moth  of  India.  Il  fe^da  on  the 
or  cAstor  oil  pUnt, 

Bamt^yi  Cynthia,  is  met  with  in  the. 
ranges  of  the  llimalsya,  at  Uarjeling,  Maasoc 
and  NepauL     It  is   partial  to  the  leaves 
AiUntkus  glandutoaa   but  eats    also    thi 
the    Xaothophyllum    hostile   and   Eieiai 
meases. 

Three   apecica    of  Attacua    feed     oi 
oak.  in  Japan,  vir,  A^  l^ima-Hai :  A. 
and  A.    Mylitta.     The  itik  of  the  A* 
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,  m  nfxt  to  that  of  the  mulberry  tOk  worio. 
Iftrbrt|£ht,  but  ia  less  fine  and  atrong* 
lb«  UfTie  afi&  of  gr«*&t  size  :  the  cocoon 
ti«Bbk«  iliti  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  motb 
h  krtgt  m&d  beaotiful  mid  of  a  bright  yellow 
oolov-  It  WAt  introduced  into  France  iti  1862. 
AUmemM  Permyi  yields  a  remarkably  beautiful 
~~,  iae,  alroxig  and  briiliiint  and  which  can  be 
riik  f^feai  ease.  The  tiasues  obtained 
i  of  the  qualities  of  ordinary  ailk, 
rnQd  of  cottoQ.  It  feeds  on  ihe  oak 
laslehaaria*  It  h»i9  been  Bcclimalised  in 
f  mod  hopes  are  entertained  of  it. 
§euM  myiUta  produces  a  silk  even  su- 
'  to  A,  Pemyi.  This  worm  is  found  in 
I  ptfta  of  BeoKsl,  and  in  the  Panjnb  and 
Ito  teowitiah  aiik  oC  bright  form  teiture  ia  the 
iMtell  of  ooiameroe,  which  is  larifcly  exportedi 
T^^UacuB  {Boinbifx)  cytUhia  feeds  on  the 
tilihin  tu  iilk  ia  a  aort  of  floas  sdk,  hold- 
}mn  a  Middle  plaeo  between  wool  and  the 
dl  of  1^  mulberry  tree  worm,  and  in  France 
iht  lilk  %«a  been  lucceaafolly   wouad  off   its 


Ubi  AUaa$M  {Bomhj/jt)  ricini  produces  a  silk 
ilMi  ttoeh  resembles  that  of  A*  Cynthia, 

The  S^umia  pmponia  major  spii^s  a  brown 
MeoMi,  vitb  m  coarse  silk.  It  inhabits  France, 
hi  OOl  fartbtr  north  thau  the  latitude  of  Paris. 

Satorvia  earpint,  the  Emperor  moth  oo* 
Nil  a  England. 

JMfX  mfMstria^  the  LNckey,  and  B.  pro- 
paioMa,  the  Procesaioo  moih  occur  in  Europe. 

ffiaialayaii  entomology  in  character  is   both 
llltfia     and      European,      and     the    inter- 
Mg^og  <>f  forms  of  temperate   and   tropical 
B&ton  ii  one  of  its  most   disiinguiahin^  pecu- 
IMlka.     Id  ita    valleys,    probably  influenced 
bf  tka   lie^    and     moisitire   of    the  jun^lt*^ 
Mheri   fotma    predominate   over   northern  ; 
tad  ilia  not  unlikely,  that  to  the  uniuterrupred 
bil  of  jtlDglft  stretching   aloni^  the  luounLain 
iBfca^  we  may    partly    trace  several   tropicnt 
)fc)lj  roTOda  genera  Ur    beyond   their  appiirtnt 
■liKral  liitiits.     Some  csmivoroua   insects  are 
iso  found    ranging  far   to    the   north   in  the 
liBalayM  ;  an   example  of  which   is   Anthia 
IfsUala.  a  well-known  native  of  the  tropics  ; 
la  tpedocoK    however*    are    mere   dwarfs,  i 
lanpored  with    those   of    Peninsular  India,  a 
k«l  witdi  may    be  regarded    as  a  proofs  that 
hete  reached  its  extreme  limits,  and 
rill    soon    disnppvar   (aa  ia  the 
represented    by    another    type, 
the    aame    functions,    onl^    under 
!  of  form.     Among  the  CicindelidBe, 
appe^ra  ;     amont;    the    Car^bidiB, 
Aiod  Deaer««    Omphra*  and    Cyclodomus  ; 
^■1;    Ihe     LamellicorneSy     Eucolora,     Mi- 
^pwd  Dicrooocephalus  ;  and  to  these  may 
Htfed,  Adaoielua  Ijelonging  to  Tilephoridiey 
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and  Podoniia  and    Phyllocharia   to   the  Chry* 
somelids  ;  all  of  these  are  attached   to   warm 
countries,  and  some^  indeed,   are  seldom  found 
but  wiiliiu  the  tomd   zone.  Many  genera  from 
the  Himal  lyas   evince  an  afliuity  to    European 
types  ;  various    Himalnyftn   genera    closfly  np- 
proximiite  Siberian  forms,  and    some    of    the 
species  described  by  Dr.  Gebler  from  tiie  Aifaic 
chain  of    niouutaiitf,    particularly    some  Cliry* 
sonielidee,  are  believed  to  be  indigenous  in  both 
regions,  some  lew,  however^  are  worth  noticing, 
such  as  Brosc^tus  and  true  Gariibus,  Gem ru pea 
and  Fimelii  ;  the  two    last  have  been  dechred 
by  high  authority    never  to  he  found   in  India. 
Regarding  identity  of  Insects  occnrrintj  in  the 
Himalayas,  as    well    as  in    ISurope.  there  are 
seferal    species   of   the    following    genera  of 
Coleopterj^,  niimely^  Elater,   Melolontha,  Chiy. 
somela,    Ciissida,  ttnd  Coccinelb,    which  seem 
to  be  the  same  as   those  of    England  ;    among 
the  carnivorous  Insfcta,    Dtrmestea    lardnrius, 
and  vntpinus,  (Jorynetes  violaceus,  and  rutipea, 
and  sonae  of    ihe  Staphitinidas,    are  essential Ij 
the  same  in  Europe   and  the    Himalayas.     Of 
Lepidoptera,  Papilio  maohaon^  is  evidently  the 
same  as    that  met  with  in  England  ;  the  sama 
remark  will  apply  to    Vanessa  Ataianla,  aud 
Cynthia    cardui.    The  pervading    character  of 
Indian  Entomology    is    uniformity.     It  is  true 
that  we  meet  with    numerous    genera,  both  of 
tropical  and    tempernte    climes,  associated  to- 
gether ;  the  former  more   abundant^  the  latter 
Jeaa  frequent  (as  we  might  naturallv  expect)  than 
in  the  Himdlajas.    There  ia^  however,  a  greater 
intermingling  of  forms  than  at  first  sight  would 
be  readily    imagined  \    but  when  we  take  into 
consideration,  that  many    of    the    species  re- 
sembling those  of   Europe  may  have  been  ci«p^ 
lured  on  the  mountain  ranges,  at  a  congidcrable 
elevation  we  may  partly  account  for  it*     Whea 
we  look  to  the  range  which   gentra  here  enjoy, 
it  is  very    considerable  :  in  part  of  the  Hima- 
layas, at  the  extreme  southern  points  of  Indift, 
in  the  West,  and  even   in   ita    Eastern    Islea, 
there    is   one    pervading   character,    evincing 
every  where  the  prevalpuce  of  tropical  genera. 
To  apeak    more  specificallyj   in  Nepal  and  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  Mvsore,  and  in 
Ceylon,  at  Bombay,  and  at  Madras,  at  Cnlcutta 
and  Singapore,    in  Jnpan    and    Java,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Polynesian  Kles^  the  mnjorily  ot  the 
same  types  abound;  and  whet  ia  of  moreconfe- 
quence,  a  great    majority  of  the   8»me    speciea 
also  occur  in   most  of  the   abovementioneii  re- 
gions.    Having    noticed  the    iutei mingling  of 
genera   belonging    to  Europe   and   Asia,  if  we 
turn  our  eyes    to  Africa,    we  ahall  there  find  a 
considerable    similarity    iu   the   entomology  of 
this  (quarter  of  the  globe   with  that  of  Asia  i 
among  the    Carabidae   occur   Anthia,    Ortho- 
goiiius,  Trigonodaciyla,  and  Siagona.    Among 
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the  Laraelllconieif  Kpirinut  and  PopilUft,  the 
eonicfil  Bupreaudoe  and  the  eitraordmar)  Piiu»- 
Itdfv^  which  laftt  are  chiefly  found  only  in  \htit 
ngiotii  ;  and  to  {)\nt  m»y  be  added,  at  well 
aa  many  more,  Ibe  genera  Melyrii.  Megnlopua, 
3agra«  and  Adorium  ;  Dorylus,  amonpr  tbt* 
Hymenoptera,  and  Diopsis  anionic  the  Dipirm, 
Fataini;  from  genera  to  apecieSi  vre  altaU  And 
that  precisely  the  same  occur  in  both  conti- 
nents ;  amon|;  the  most  conapictiotia,  Coprit 
midas,  Sabseut,  and  Pilbeciui,  Cetonia  rorruUu, 
And  Lytta  Ktgaa.  Even  luppoaing  thnt  no 
tdcniicai  species  occurred^  which  were  common 
to  Asia,  and  Africa,  yet  ire  caunut  help 
oi>9erving  the  very  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
r^preientBtivea  of  each  ;  one  example  of  which 
ta«  Ateuchus  sanctus,  which  very  oloaety 
Tesembles  the  celebrated  Sacred  Beetle  of 
Ibe  Kgyplinns,  the  object  of  their  worship, 
by  some  regarded  aa  an  emblem  of  ferii- 
ialr»  bat  more  probably  that  of  eternity  atniile 
apecicft  of  Indian  Casnonio,  and  Dryptida^, 
Dryptn  is  a  Nepalese  individual  of  this  (amily 
bclnnging  to  the  j^cnus  Uesera^  Le/ich  which  is 
described  in  General  liardwickc'a  collection. 
Five  others  are  alao  recorded  as  inhabiting 
India. 

0/  the  Lihladm^  Lthia,  is  of  rare  occurreuce 
in  the  Eait  ;  unicolor,  is  from  the  Himnlayaa  ; 
aploa  is  found  at  Poona.  Orihogoniusia  com- 
mon to  Africa  and  Asia  ;  the  gigantic  speciet, 
)kOwcver«  predominate  in  the  Utter  country. 

Brachinida. — The  true  type  of  Heilno, 
exdusivcly  belongs  <o  New  HolUnd  ;  r he  genua 
denominated  Omphra  by  Dr*  Leach,  applies 
•olelv  to  the  Indian  Delluoncs.  Ozaena  Jind 
Pieudoiiena  inhabit  Calcntta  and  Cayenne  ; 
while  Tri;^nodactyla  appears  in  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  Graphipterae  of  the  sandy  deaerts 
bave  no  representative  in  the  East.  One  gMius 
appears  to  unite  Brachinus  and  An(hia  :  the 
httcr  is  found  throughout  the  continent  of 
India,  Some  of  the  specimens  from  Nrpal, 
however,  are  very  diminutive.  Apt  inns  ti 
partly  confined  to  Nortiicrn  Europe  and 
America  ;  while  tnie  Brnchmus  enjoys  the 
unlimited  range  of  the  world,  Catascopus  i^ 
Idund  in  Nepal,  and  resembles  in  its  habit s 
Elapbrua  or  Europe,  and  probnbly  oe€U[»ieis  ila 
place.  Dyscolua,  Pioroecoptera,  and  Thy- 
reopterus,  prefer  the  aoutliern  tropical  regions, 
«nd  are  not  found  to  range  as  far  north  as  iJie 
Himalaya  a. 

S€antide4e. — Siagona  atrattt  K  met  with  in 
Nepal  and  variona  paits  of  India  :  a  sped* 
iDcn  from  Kgypt,  if  not  the  self  same*  is  ao 
ensealing ty  »like  in  ais^e  and  sculpture,  (bat  at 
it  very  ditiiculi  to  distinguish.  The  Scariiideie 
pbooftd  in  both  hemisphetea.  6«aptenis  of 
Iticya  is  repieaented  by  Oxyatomoa  ia  the 
Bnuiiit  aii(l  in  Africa  by  Actnthoacelit. 
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//ar^/i(iar*— Uarpali  art  found  diipefwd 
jirarly  m  all  the  count  riea  of  the  gbb«t  thay 
abound  more  in  the  j^roiic  than  aatartic  regioo^ 
The  following  genera  are  recorded  as  belongiakg 
to  Iiaiia,  vh,  Harpalu»«  Platymetopua,  i^elcno* 
phofus,  t/vcloaonjus,  and  many  others,  i^odt 
species  of  Ophoiiu&  from  Bengal  and  FooitSi 
closely  resemble  British  species, 

rogonidcs. — Some  of  tiie  genem  of  lUs 
ftimily  nre  not  confined  to  the  temperate  son«si 
(he  mnjor  p<irt  of  thorn  preftr  the  poUr  regiooi. 
Pogonus  and  CardiMilerus  are  met  with  in  Aail 
and  Afrira, 

Ct%laihid(B^ — Prislonychua  inhjibita  Nep^il 
and  lt)nrope  ;  whilu  Ctilathus  prefers  a  noriiieai 
more  than  a  southern  ciimate. 

Fvrottiada, —  In  India  we  meet  with  Triiro> 
uotonia,  Catadronnus,  Loalicus,  and  Diatriictts  i 
moat  of  them  ptculinr  to  that  eoQiiueot 
Argutor  antiqua  occurs  in  the  East  ;  Omaaeui 
and  Flfltysina  in  Ntipal  ;  and  Steropus  in  th€ 
vicinity  of  Poona.  Cepliulotca  is  found  «! 
Nepal  and  Australia  :  Amara  ia  captuieit  in 
Japan  ;  Autarcia  and  Masoreus  are  equally 
natives  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia  and  sevtial 
nondescript  species  from  the  East  of  the  talUf 
genus,  are  to  be  found  in  English  cabinets- 

Sp^cdrindtt, — The  genus  Sphodrua  occtin 
in  Nepalf  and  the  anomalous  form  of  Mormo* 
l)ceinJavj«  and  Bingapore  t  which  last  haa 
been  ran<;eii  with  this  family,  but  appetri  iobt 
aadly  out  of  placOi  as  it  ia  moat  likely  a  Mill- 
cortical  feedcr- 

Calihtidnf, — Kpomisand  Chelasoiua  abanoit 
in  the  tropi<^s :  the  roncidati  d  set  cppear  commot 
to  A  sin  and  Africa,  each  country  poj 
species  almost  ewct  representativea  of  eai 
other,  Chelieniua  nrpalensis  approach 
form  to  Licinua  ;  Oodes  is  widely  diaperatd. 
over  India,  Callistus  occura  in  the  Hysorr* 

IHetthdm^ — Eembus  ia  found  on  the  Mala* 
bar  and  Coromanded  coasts,  at  Calcutt^i,  an^I 
in  Nepal :  Panagteua  has  its  metropolis  in 
India- 

Procerida  — ^  Among  the  Insfcta  colledctt 
by  Dr.  Waliich,  there  tvere  four  or  five  s! 
of  tnMJ  (Jarabus,  Wherever  the  Oiik  gro«t% 
thfre  (Jaloaoma  will  be  found.  C  iudicuo^ 
inhabits  Na^NiL  If  caterpitlara  are  nrcesaaij 
to  keep  in  dieok  the  luxuriance  of  tro|iiea| 
v6gf*ation,  the  Galosomata  must  be  cqi 
necessary  to  krep  within  bounds  these  I 
which  sometimes  destroy ,  in  northern 
nearly  the  folinge  of  the  year 

Bt^mhidiidst.—K  single  specioa  of   Ti 
is  the  only'  example. 

FrUkidcF. — Btenolophoa,      Ac  u  pal  put 
Tetragonoilerus  have  occurred. 

Dijiicidof* — Aquatic     coleoptera   art?   &] 
rently  not  much  influenced   by   climate 
temperature  of  water  not  fai^iug  like  thai 
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'  lir.  11  lb«  rviBoa  we  meet  with 
specie*  in  ibe  Interior  ol  iDtlia 
KMitb  of  Fmncc*  Dyiicut  appears 
I  to  Northern  Europe  or  America,  while 
Cyttikr  It  libpersed  ibroughout  tbe  world* 
loscctMaiul  HjUoitcus  belong  to  N«p&l  aoci 
i4>  tbe  Utter  country  we  may  add 
roiioiring  fjcnera,  i'i^-  Colymbctes, 
lyt^  Noterus^  Hypbydrus  and  Hydro- 

i,— Uaoy     gigantic      species      of 

!  aliouud  iii  IndiM.     DineutuB  Nepal- 

)lUii«,  und  spinoeus,   have  beeu  found 

HimtUyan  diilricti. —  Hoyie^  page 

9furd  Lid,   pagt    112*    Kitby  and 

Ymi.    7,   p,    3-20.     ¥Qh    IF,    U2, 

m    Mmff,  Oifc.  Fol.IL  p,  144.   Jioyle 

m  M*  Prtfductiv€  Jiesoitrcti  of  India^  f,  bl^ 

(Ftfuier,  Intect  £§/e. 
ff^Hr^pMvida, — Several  i^enera  of  this  faimly 
Laa  wutely  dislributed  as  the  Dyticidc  ;  and 
p4  of  Iboae  found  in  India  inhabit  NepaL 
XiKrojyha^a, — Carrion  fecderi  abound  more 
in  w^rm  coumnes  tbfin  ia  generally  believed* 
Xbi  leCgtoui  prejudices  oT  the  Indians  not 
,  tliem  to  touch  a  dead  body,  inay  ac- 
,  for  the  few  speci^-s  which  have  hitherto 
'  Europe  frooi  the  EaBt.  Necropborus, 
da,  Silpha,  and  Oiceoptoma,  art»  ^met 
I,  Xndia  and  XepaL 

~  Mit,  which    hare    been   captured  in 

In    ibe  Kngidffi   family    ite  6nd    Tri- 

Ips«  and  Dacne ;   in  the  £rotylida.s  Ero- 

and  Of xt  to    this  groups    Lang^utria   and 

biisahouUl  be  placed  ;   genera  abound* 

ia  sprdr»  in  Nepal  und  India. 

ikrmt^tidiit. — This  genus,  and  its  oonireners, 

iii^aretillj  a  predominani  ^roup    throughout 

nJbi  v^rl4.     lit  gemrnl  Hard  vricke's  col  lectio  n, 

■ki  U   ft  NepnlrfQ   specimen  of   Dfrmestes, 

^B^iar   in    erery    respect   to   D*    lardarius  of 

H^pvpe ;  a  second  if>ecies  ia  closely  allied  to  D. 

|Bpmtia  of  Africa,     ll  it  scarcely  possible  that 

niko  of  tkem  can  have  been  imported  into  the 

Bfsnkjai  by  oommKfce. 

Mf9Tkidjf,^^Kmo^y:,  the  drawings  of  Ibe 
Nepal  collecMon,  luade  purposely  for  General 
Undwicke,  two  species  of  An threnus  are  figur- 
apprar  novel  in  form* 
f4P.  — Thi»  family  abounds  in  India^ 
[Ii*ii  fifty   speeiea   are  known    from  th« 

p.^— Some  of  (be  Luesnidee  resembls 

i  i^ceics   very    closely «  while  others  are 

ma    tboae  in    Java   and    Singapore. 

fipsdea  kad  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Uope'a 

rttMtUidm  are  not  equally  abundant  iq   tbe 
OU,  alio  the  New  World, 
.  Itmei/icorf^0' — The    celebrated    Ateuchus 
%ptiora0^  ot  Sa^^^   Beelle,  has  almost  an 
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exact  represenlalive  in  India.  GymnopJeurua 
capicola^  Hope,  and  6.  azureus  Jab,  both  of 
them  African  species,  are  rt; placed  in  the  East 
by  G,  sinnatus,  Ja&^  and  splendens,  Hope, 
Sisyphus  is  met  with  in  both  hemispheres. 
Epirious  is  an  Africfin,  aa  well  as  an  orieutal 
form.  Several  Inditin  Copridae  resemble  those 
of  Egypt.  Copris  midas  of  I^dia  and  Nepal, 
exactly  corretpondfi  with  C.  Isidia  of  Africa.  C. 
Sabeeus  and  CFithecius  sppesr  coniinou  to  both 
continenia,  nnd  areequnUy  abundant  in  Ceylon; 
and  several  smaller  species  of  Copris,  fioni  the 
eaatern  part  of  Africa,  if  not  the  aame,  approach 
so  closely  to  those  of  ^'cstcrn  Asia^  na  to 
induce  a  belief  that  tbt-y  are  the  same  insects, 
only  modified  by  ciimnte.  Onitis  and  Oniti- 
cellus  have  also  sevcrnl  representatives  in  both 
regions,  if  not  in  some  instflnri-s  ihe  lelf-same 
species*  Onthophaj/us  aboinids  more  io  India 
than  any  other  country  ;  some  of  them  unri- 
valled in  size,  splendour,  t^ud  variety  of  furir, 
More  than  180  orienial  8|iec«cs  may  bt^  seen 
in  European  cabinets  *,  Pactolus  of  Nep»l 
and  India,  is  represented  in  Seiipgwlby  HarpaXj 
Ja6,  Apbodiu»»  compared  with  OnthophaguB,  as 
an  Indian  group,  is  quite  insignihcant;  scarcely 
twenty  speciea  are  recorded,  including  tboae  of 
Manilla  and  the  Eaatern  Tales :  There  was  only 
a  single  specimen  of  Trox  in  General  Hard* 
wicke*a  collection* 

Geairupidoe, — Of  three  species  of  Geotrupea 
one  is  from  Drlhi»  a  second  from  Japan,  a  third 
from  thellimalnyas,  Boiboceaa  appeura  in  some 
men  sure  to  supply  the  pi  nee  of  Geot  ropes, 
which  laat  ia  not  so  important  a  group  in  the 
East^  ns  in  n  norlherri  region-  Orpbnus, 
AthyreuB.  and  llybosorua,  occur  in  India, 

Scarah(^iig,  —  Under  ibis  term^  ibe  moat 
gigantic  and  remarkable  insects  of  the  Old 
World  are  ranged.  Four  apeciea,  allied  to  S. 
Atlas,  Jab,  are  indtgenmis  to  Nepal,  there  are 
several  genera  of  Scarabajidsr,  besides  Oryctes, 
found  on  the  HimalByas  some  of  them  ap- 
proaching African  types.  - 

Metolonthidae. — ?3omc*  of  the  Melolonthm  of 
Nepal  are  clostly  allied  to  the  Krilish  M. 
vulgaris  ;  others  again,  with  tlie  margins  of 
the  thorax  serrated^  evince  their  affinity  to 
tropicHl  specie?.  Geniates^  Apogonia,  &c*  are 
common  to  the  Himalayas,  the  whole  continent 
of  India,  and  the  Southern  Isles  the  ftenera 
Uimelse  and  Euchbra  appear  peculiar  lo 
the  East  :  there  are  thirteen  Mimelaa  describ- 
ed ;  several  from  Nepal,  liuchlora  Appears 
wherever  Mimela  Dtngea,  and  is  more  abundant 
in  speciea.  The  genus  Popillist  appears  nearly 
equally  abundant  tn  Asia  and  Africa,  and  if 
common  to  the  Old  and  New  World.  Fonrleen 
species  hnve  been  colleeted  in  Nepal.  Alao^ 
the  following  genera  of  Melolonthidsa 
Anomab,  Hoplia,  Apogonia,  and  Adore tu a. 
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TricMidm.'-^ kcnnihurm,  Tficbiu«,  tnd  Di- 
crooocophalus,  inhdbiithe,l(iaiAkyai*  The  first 
of  these  forma  npproaohes  European  i^pe,  tKe 
laUer  ii  Uie  rtspr«8«iitRtive  in  IncIU  of  what 
Croliathut  is  iti  Africa,  and  locaa  in  Southern 
America.  Goliatidce  i%  a  eonspicuoua  faniiiy, 
und  may  ju»t)y  be  ranked  amon^  the  moU  ex- 
traordioary  forms  of  the  Iu»ect  world. 

CeCuniadfx.—  Carapsiura  Xtttilhorbioa,  Hope^ 
is  represented  in  Africa  by  Cetonia  «cuielU>a» 
Jii6.  C.  cornuta,  Ja&.  in  found  in  AfTica,  as 
well  as  Asia.  More  than  I H  speciea  occur  in 
India,  it  is  evident  tbattbe  melropolia  ot  Uetoui- 
adss  is  situated  in  the  tropical  regions^. 

Bupreatida. — Of  this  superb  an  extensive 
family,  compriaing  at  present  more  than  one 
thousand  spccirs,  the  most  muguiOcent  inhabit 
India  -  the  splendid  Sternocera  and  ^iani  Ca* 
toxsntha  rnnge  the  equator  and  the  tmpjes. 
Ninety  species  belong  to  the  ooutincnl  of  IwHa^ 
many  to  Kepau),  the  isles  of  Java  and  Sumatrd^ 
among  them  are  forma  of  temperate  as  well  aa 
of  Dortbero  climes. 

MlaieridcB. — Several  Nepalesc  Elatendee 
closely  resemble  British  species,  in  Nepal  Ela* 
tcr  coBnosus,  Rope  ;  and  various  species,  vihtch 
in  Europe  frequent  the  oak,  alder,  arid  fiillow» 
have  Nepalese  species  nearly  reseinblm^  them, 
and  we  have  stated  that  there  is  a  correspond- 
ence of  vegcUtion  betwec;D  Kurope  and  the 
Himatftyas 

Cebrionid/t — Few  examples  occur  in  India. 

Lgmp^riddt  the  Enst  boast  of  uumerous  fine 
species,  unsurpassed  probably  by  those  of  south 
America.  The  warm  damp  of  the  jungle  is 
pecolinrly  adapted  to  the  habits  ot  this  family. 
Lycus  and  OmHlyeuSj  as  well  aa  Lampyris 
abound  in  the  iiimal'iyan  range* 

Malaeodermai*t .  —  The  f  hil  1 1  lea  com  poaing 
this  group  are  more  abundant  iu  Nepal  than 
Central  India ;  and  yet  they  are  not  of 
rare  occurreuoe.  Auisotelua,  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  East.  Several  spectea  of  Hula- 
chiut  and  Kelyris  enjoy  an  Atiatic  and  African 
clime. 

Ckrid^t — abouod  in  the  Esst, 

Pit/lid^  I  have  been  found  in  the  Hauritiui. 

B<i»trichid<B  are  abundant,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Paussidae  commence  whero 
the  Ptinidae  terminate, 

drcttUofiidci  of  the  numerous  genera  of 
thta  family,  N^pal  contains  many  tropical 
forms »  as  well  as  other,  which  are  peculiar  to 
temperate  climes,  some  of  them  extending 
from  the  Hitnulayas,  even  to  new  UoUand^ 
particularly  Sipalua. 

Cue^^idtt  are  common   to  Indis  and  Nepal 

Priomidttt  Prionus  loves  the  torrid  and 
tropical  zones  \  some  of  the  Himalayan  apeciea 
iudieito  au  illiance  to  European  types. 
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Zammda.^Tht  largest,  as  well  aa  the  tnoal 
beautiful  species  of  this  family,  are  found  ill 
Nepal.  —Lamia  Roylii.  Hope,  is  unrivalled  in 
size  ;  and  L.  Wnllichii  surpasses  ail  other  in 
beauty  and  colouring  ;  it  is  found  in  Nepal, 
Japaui  at  Singapore,  and  the  Isle  of  Java. 
Ceraoibyx,  GalUdtum,  Clytus,  and  Stperda* 
ate  pretlumitiant  groups,  and  are  found  in  all 
coutitfies  and  climates.  Many  Nepalese  speciea 
eiactly  represent  European  types. 

Qa^ridM, — Donacia  occurs  in  Java,  aeveial 
species  of  Saj^raare  foutid  on  the  Nymphaaoev, 
Whether  Bagra  attaches  itself  to  peiruliar  waiar* 
plants  or  frequents  the  same  as  the  former  genus 
\%  doubtful.  Megalopus  is  found  in  Nepal,  in 
Africa,  as  well  as  South  America*  Criocerii  alao 
appears  to  be  a  predominant  group,  white 
Adoriuin  is  oonhued  more  to  Aua   tban  Afrioi* 

Qalierucida^  — Gslleruca  and  A  uobenaa 
abound  m  Nepal,  Halticse  are  found  througboul 
the  world,  and  are  intended  probably  to  keep 
in  check  particular  vegetauon.  In  fciurope,  the 
gei>era  Brasstca  and  Sinapis  almost  auuually 
suffer  from  their  depredations  ;ihcy  appear  ui 
abound  more  in  light  and  sandy  soils  ;  and 
where  lime  is  used  iustead  of  auimal  manur«| 
the  crops  are  leas  attacked. 

Ohry»om€lidce,--}iimf  of  the  Nepalaaa 
species  resemble  those  of  Siberia  ;  others  ap- 
proximate closely  to  European  forms,  so  much 
so,  that  in  many  instances  if  not  the  aaiae^ 
they  are  certainly  similar  rcpresentativea  of 
their  respective  countries,  and  probahly  fulM 
the  same  ofYif^es  and  functions.  Podoutia  and 
Phylloeharis  seem  peculiar  to  Asia  and  Naif 
Holland. 

Bumolpidm, — The  Eumolpidm  of  Indin  %m 
not  surpassed  in  beauty  or  splendour  by  tbq 
of  South  Amfriea :  they  seldoui,  however,  ci|a 
the  latter  in  si^e,  Clylhra  and  Cryproccpb-M 
occur  in  the  east,  both  of  them  ab<»unding  mora 
ii»  temperate  than  tropical  countiies  ;  levcrat 
species  occur  in  the  llimaltiyaa. 

Canidida — About   fifiy   species    of  lodu 
Cassid^  have  come  under   notice  ;  some  of  \ 
Nepilaae  speoits  resemble  English  spectzueus, 
and  may  be  parasitic  on  the  thistle* 

Cocanellidm. — ^Coccinella    7-puneata, 
appears  common  to  Europe  ntid  Asia. 

Iiufpid€t. —  Hispa   erinacea   and  two 
cribed  species  are  abundant  in  Nepal. 

Tenebrionid^e. —  Hegeter    and   Tagenia, 
common  to  India,  Upis  and  Teuebrisare  fotm 
in   the    Himalayas,  and  are  abundant    in  the 
tropics. 

IHmeliarkt. — Pimelb  occurs  in  the  vieinitj 
of  Poona.  Sepidium,  BIsps,  Eurynotus,  and 
Opatrum,  occur  in  the  East  ;  the  drst  prefera 
the  souiheru  tropic  ;  the  two  next  appear  al 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Nepal  ;  and  the  last  ia 
widely  dispersed  throughout  the  Evt. 
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INSECTS, 

W^miot  and  Cosiyph¥4,  are  hoiU  common 

I  itte  and  Africa,   Cistela  and   Lagria  :    the 

Uticr  ippareotiy  a  pmiominant  ^roup.     Pyr0* 

ft.  ibo  haa  beeo  diacovered  in  Java. 

[ ^rid^iiftf .—Thit  hmWy  ib    the  grand  recf^- 

!  tor  the  Vftfioa*  forms  of  the  Heteromera. 

aoQi;  the  Indian  §;enefa  we  fiad  AmarygiDus, 

dttloQ,  m»»d    PUtycrepit,    with    Bcreral  true 

^{opidas,  rivallitijf  in    splendour   and    mngiu* 

~«de  those  of  ttie  South  Americau  Contiuent* 

MaridUdtt, — Most    of    theae    Insects    are 

of  llie  Hvmenoptera,  and  abound  in 


tm^al  cliiQaiea*     their  otiice  is    probably  to 
I«e0  i»  ehrck^  and    prevent   the  too  r»pid  iu* 
of  Vetpidee    and  Bombidae  :    ihey    are 
m  to  the  Old  and  New  World* 
OMfAiinV^*— This  fiimily  contains    insects 
irli  jir«  used  in  Mediciue,  and  denoinioattsd 
.ler    Fbes-     Lytta    gij;;as,  Fab*,   h   found 
andantly  in   li»dia,   and    also   in    Senegal  ; 
M4»f>  lea    of   Mylabrii    conimon    to 

ktlic 

,■ — By  the  families  Notoxidse 
je,  we  arrive  at  the  FseltiphiHae, 
ttd  tfterwi^MS  at  the  Brachelvtra,  which  lenni- 
Mte  (he  Coleoptera.  AuthilfphilH  and  Notoius 
oeenr  in  Nepal,  and  Scydmsnus  in  Jara  ; 
vtrioiia  other  genera  of  Stapbiliuidae  are  widt- 
Ijdtspcfied  tbroujihout  the  East. 

Ltjnd^fiera, — There  appear  to  be  a  much 
ptaUx  Dumber  of  species  of  Lepidoptera, 
idtly  disaemioated  throughout  the  world, 
lan  of  any  other  Order.  In  Asia  an^l 
we  meet  with  Papilio  inachaon, 
lieryK  rhiimnl  ;  with  acme  specit-s  of 
Cbliat  tod  Ponlta,  with  Vanessa  Atalaota, 
ud  Cynthia  cardui ;  and  to  ibese  might  bo 
adMi  aavisriil  td«nlical  Sphingid^,  particularly 
JUtMODiiBt  Atropos,  l>eilephila,  Celerio,  and 
Sjpliyiti.  Among  the  Noctuidae,  Geometrida*, 
Tonrieidiey  and  Tineidse^  many  species  will 
alia  be  found  inhabitants  of  both  coutinents, 
latlia  OriAoptera,  some  Gryllidae  are  common 
to  eoQ«lHci  remotely  situiited,  which  msy 
|iirUy  be  accounted  for  by  the  migratory  habits 
fititie  insects;  and  the  same  remiirks  may 
ed  to  the  Sphingidae.  Among  the 
liB»  sercral  tropical  species  range  widely; 
of  them  have  become  naturalized  even  in 
Qofthern  climate ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
oecurreDoe  to  find  Indian,  Brazilian,  and  Kew 
BaUaml  ap^ciet  in  a  high  state  of  perfeciion 
ia  the  bouaesof  London  ;  and  among  iho 
Keuroptera,  there  occur  various  Libbe 
iulins  and  tiemerobeidac,  closely  resembling 
Eoghih  spedea. 

Amoog  the  HymeMoptera,  may  be  noticed 
the  universal  ranger,  Evania  appendigastcr,  ever 
itleadant  on  Blatta ;  some  Ichneumanida^p 
Cmbtooids,  Apidae,  and  VespidaB,  all  of  them 
pTCKHling  identical  apeciea  with  those  of  Britain. 
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In  referring  to  the  Bipiera,  may  be  men* 
tioiied  tl«e  wide  lange  of  the  Oriingo  Fly^ 
the  same  in  England,  India,  and  America  ;  the 
Onata  and  Mosquitoes,  common  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  alike  tlie  pest  of  the 
liidinn  and  Laplander ;  and,  lastly,  various 
species  of  Musca^  as  widely  dispersed  as  the 
h*iif-doraeaticated  sparrow  of  Great  Britain* 
Pasaintf  by  the  Aptera,  and  the  various  parasites 
of  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  of  man  himself,  we 
find  among  the  Htmipm'a^  several  identical 
species  of  Peiitatoma,  Keduvius,  Tetyra»  beaidea 
Cimejt  leolulariiis,  the  8Conri<e  of  all  countries 
and  climates.  Aela  and  Europe  have  many  in- 
sects  in  commorT,  and  probably  other  parts  of  the 
world  will  eventually  be  found  to  present  not 
only  similar  genera  and  representativei,  but  also 
the  same  identic^tl  species,  subject  to  the  modifi- 
cations of  climate^  and  other  external  circum- 
stances.— Mr,  Hope  in  Madras  Lit.  Socieifi 
Jonrnal,  1840. 

The  coast  region  of  Ceylon,  and  fully  one- 
third  of  its  northern  part,  have  a  much  drier 
atmosphere  than  that  of  the  rest  of  its  surface  ; 
and  their  climate  and  vegetation  are  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  the  CHrnatic  with  which 
this  island  may  have  been  connected  at  no 
very  remote  period^  The  difference  of  its 
Fauna  from  that  of  Centr<il  Hindustan  and  the 
peniniula  of  the  Dckkan  in  its  inseot*fauna 
will  probably  be  found  to  have  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  Ceylon  than  to  the 
insects  of  northern  and  western  India  Just 
as  the  inaect  faunii  of  Malaya  appears  more  to 
resemble  the  similar  productions  of  Australasia 
tfmn  those   of  the  more   northern  continetiti 
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A  collection  made  by  Mr.  Layard  was  partly 
formed  in  the  dry  northern  province  of  Ceylon^ 
and  among  them  more  Rinduetan  inbecta  are  to 
be  observed  than  among  those  collected  by  Dr* 
Terapleton,  and  faund  wholly  iu  the  ftistrict 
betwetjii  Colombo  and  Kandy*  According  to 
this  view  the  faunas  of  the  Neiltrhcxry  Mouu- 
Laina,  of  Central  Ceylon,  of  the  penininb  of 
Malacca,  and  of  Auatialasin  would  be  found  to 
form  one  iiroup  ;  while  those  of  Northern 
Cejlon»  of  the  western  Dekhau,  and  of  the 
level  parts  of  Central  Hitidualan  would  form 
another  of  more  recent  orij^in-  The  insect 
fjjuna  of  the  Carnatic  is  also  probably  similar 
lo  that  of  the  low  lands  of  Ceylon  ;  but  it  is 
still  unexplored.  The  regions  of  Hindustan 
in  which  species  have  been  chtefiy  coltected, 
3ucb  as  Bengal  Silhet,  and  the  Punjab,  are  at 
I  the  disUnce  of  from  1,300  to  1,600  miles  from 
Ceylon,  and  therefore  the  insects  of  the  latter 
are  fully  as  different  from  those  of  the  above 
regions  aa  they  are  from  those  of  Australasiii 
to  which  Ceylon  is  as  near  in  point  of  diataoee» 
and   agreea    move    with   regard   to  latitude. 
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Hi^on  believer  the  fHUtta  of  Ihc  moun- 
lalns  of  Ceylon  to  be  quite  d liferent  from  tbiil 
of  the  pUins  and  of  ihe  shores.  The  ftouth 
and  west  district  have  r  very  moist  ell  mate, 
aad  at  tbeir  vegetation  is  like  that  of  Malabar, 
their  insect-fauna  will  probnbly  also  resemble 
that  of  the  latter  rcsfion,  —  Ttnnend  Sketches 
^tke  Nai.  IIul.  of  Ceylon,  p.  442,  443. 

Chinese  insects  were  described  as  far  back 
aa    1793  in    the   times   of  Fabricius   and    of 
Donovan^  with   this  exception*  there  were  fery 
scanty  notices  oT  other  Chinese  insects    until 
Mr*  Hope,  in    March    1812,   published  Haifa 
centtiry  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Canton  and  Chu- 
aao,  coUecled   by   Dr.    Cantor.     Fart  of  Mr, 
Bowrittg*B  Coleoptera  and  Hamoptera  of  Hong 
KonsE   and  neigbbourhood  were  publiahe4    in 
the  A^nnais  of   Natural  Kisiory,    Vol  IV,  De- 
cember 1841,  by  Mr.  Adam  VVhite.    The  rarer 
species   of    (he    Carabideous   Kenera,  frequent 
marshy  localities  or  the  summtts  of  movintfiins. 
Sereral  fine  species  were  there  captured  in  tole- 
rable   abundance ;    a    fine    Gderita,    several 
Chlaeniif  three  species  of    Hellus,    Panapro^uSi 
aeteral  large   Phefosophi  (Brachinids),  a  Cli- 
nna,  Dysohiriua,  Cusnonin,  and  Arga  or  Lopto- 
Iraolieilits.     The  beetles  belonging  to  Badister, 
the  Amaras  atid  Harpalidse    are  of  sntatl  site. 
The  largest  c^rabideous  form    has  much   the 
appearance  of  Omaseus.     It   is  thirteen    lines 
long.     Including   the  tiger  beetles  and  their 
allies  with    carabideous  beetles^    Hong    Kong 
cannot  produce  much  under  siity  species.     The 
carabideous  genera   are  the  most    ubundani  of 
all  the    insect   tribfs   during  winter  in  Hong 
Koog,  some  forms  commencing  to  appear   with 
autumn.     In    April   they    are    very  abundant, 
and  there  are  still  found  a  few  in  May,     They 
then,  however,   give   place  to  the  Cicindelidn, 
nouo  of   which  are   found   here  during  winter. 
Of    Cicindela,    Mr.     liowring    mentions    ten 
aprctea  ;  CoUiuris  longicollii    is    found    on  (he 
flowers    of    Biiuhinia     Vahlii  (?)     Trioondyla 
pulchripcs     {ff'kiU)    on  Liiehee   trees,  dilfer- 
ing  ill    habii    from     its   c  mgenera    by   being 
fuund    on    trecs^  not    at    their    roots^     It  is 
apterous,  liko  other   apfcica.     A    nn^all  species 
of  Lebia  and  of  Bnichinus  is  f  )und  on  flawers, 
Scarites    has   not  hithtirto  been  found  in  Houg 
Kong  and  Cnlosfima  and('Hrahu9  proper  occur. 
The  followirtg    Ceylon  insects,  given  by  &ir  J. 
£•  Tenneat,  will  show  the  Orders  and  the  princi- 
pal faniitiea  and  gt^nera,    which  occur  in  the 
South  and  East  of  Asia. 


ORDER  COLEOrTERA 

I        '^    ,    V  -■  u'r. 
Wma^  4Jifl*tiid9i|  Imh, 


Caitiotiia  Latr^ 
Of»hioiie«^  Klvg, 
£u|>tyn<sai  iViVf. 
Uatarogloasa  NUt, 
Edphiami  L^tr. 
Fharoptopliaa  5ofi\ 


Cymiadia,  Lntr. 
AnoliiitAj  NitU 
DrofniuB,  i?aj». 
Labia,  L^r* 
Creagrjn,  Nitt, 
Mliotia,  NUU 
Miiraga,  Wik, 
CaiMcopuBj  KMf* 
Soaritaa^  Fair, 
Clivioa,  Latr, 
Leistua,  PrcehL 
Iflutarsusi  Lnfcrit. 
PanagieuA,  Latr^ 
Ch)»utua^  Bon. 
Anchom<3Uu8,  Bon* 
Agonurn^  Bon, 
Col]iode8^  MacU 
Argntor,  Mt^^ 
Simpbytis,  Nitt, 
Brady  tua,  St^. 
Cartonotna.  SUph. 
HArpolua,  tatr. 
Cftlodromna,  jVtel. 
Megari8t«rua,  HuU 
Platyama^  Bon, 
Morio,  Latf> 
Barysomua,  i>c;« 
Oodo«,  Bon. 
SeltfDOphorua  Ikj^ 
OrtbogoDiua*  Dtj. 
Helluodefl,  W€*iw. 
Phyaoerotaphua,  Parry 
Phyaodern,  Eich. 
EacbBcbolt«ii.  Furry. 
Omphra,  Latr, 
Flauete»i^l/ac/. 
Cardiaderuj,  Dtj^ 
Diairigua,  Dq, 
DHmoatoma.  D^* 
Cycloawmun.  Latr» 
Ocbthepbilaa,  NtU, 
Spathitiua*  NHL 
Acupalpus^  Lair, 

B^mbidium,  Latt. 
Ptrm.  Pan*  lid  at,  HV*'tf* 
C«rft{>terua.  ^weif. 
PI«iaro|)teraa,  WuL 
Panaauai  Z«an. 
Fam.  Dytiftoidie,  M^^d* 
Cybiiter,  Cnrt. 
Dyti«cus,  Unru^ 
Kuaectefi,  Eruh, 
Q.vdaticuft,  Liwh^ 
Culymbtitea,  C/airw, 
HydrojKjrus^  Cftn'rif, 
F^jn,  Giriuidaj,  Z««cA 

IHneutea,  Mael, 
Porrorbyncbua,  Lmp^ 

Ojretci>,  Brvite. 

Oyrioun,  Linn. 

Oractuehilus,  £»ek. 
F«  ^1 .  R  tfl  p  h  i  H  ni  d  :iB,  L  e«e*' 

Ocypu*,  Kirh'i 

rhU»uibiii,  Lfii^k, 

XaniholinUK,  D^thi, 

SiiniuA,  Uafh. 

CBdkhlmii,  Erich. 

PeadfruR,  Pabr. 

St4aua,  Ldfr. 

Ot«>riuA,  Ltack* 
I      PrognathA,  lAir, 

IL«pt(Jchiru*,  Pcrig, 
Otyt«lua,  Orav, 
TrofopblWuit  kfann* 
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Omaltum^  Ofr9 
Ale<)chara^  Gr 
Diuartla,  Ltaek 

Pam,  Pselaphid«A 

PaelaphAD 
Fam  ScydB 

Eiin<»Qa, 

Scydmi 
Pam.  Ftilia 

TrichoptaryT, 

PtUium,  Schti^ 

Pt^nidiiim, 
F4m.  PhaJaerida 

Pbalftcru«,  Pa 
Fam   NitiJulida 

Nit  1(1  ul*. 


Fitm.  Col. 
Lyctuti 
Ditoma, 

Fam.  Tro^i 
Trogoaita,  Oi\ 

Fmm,  Cttciii»di| 
La*nio_ 
Cucujua, 
Silvanua, 
BroDt««r  i<et6n] 

f JIN.  Lath  ridiaoi 
Latbridiufl,  li\ 
Corticaria.  Ma 
MoDotoma,  i9 

Fam.  Denoe^tidii 
Demieatea*  ^ 
Att»gaana,  M 
Triaodea,  U^ 

Faw,  Byrrhida*.  i 
lucliia.  Wik. 

Fam^  Hist«rlda> 
H*tti!»f  i'**-. 
Saprinua,  iM( 
Plai^aaiuat  l4 
DoQdro|>bilua», 

Fam,  A[>ho<liadi 
AphodiuK.  iU 
Piamniodiija. 

Fam.  Trogida:, . 
Trox,  /ft5r, 

Fam^  C*>prid»,  I 

Siji\  I 

Onthop" 

Boita^tauBt 

On! tin.  /Vifr. 
Fam.  DyDaati 

Oryct^B,  I  Hi 

XyWtrupQf 

Philea 

Orplm 
Fam.a 

BoL 
F^mM^oi 

M«lulonl 

Rhiznt 

Pbyllo 

Silpbo 

Trifon 

Serici,  Mitel 

Popili^i  L€ti 

Sencttihiai 


IKSECm. 


1NS15CW» 


Plectm,  Up. 
iMjrcliua,  Mmnm, 
OuiaiopH%  Meg. 
Ipogooia,  Ki!rb/ff.' 
PhytUoi,  Eridu 

LMKOpbillUy />^ 

Aoooiola,  Meg, 

MitaeUy  JTif^. 

Pftni»ta«i%  We9tw. 

SocUdn,  ififc/. 
A«.CcftoaiAd«4  ^'ir^y. 

Gijrcf  iihanAy  Airm. 

Qitttena,  AcrM. 

Tumiiidm,  ifiirii. 

Prutetis,  Bfirm, 

Agtairau,  iPricA, 

Curyphooeray  f  Hrm. 

Nanuouta,  Bdsfiik, 
Ftm,  TrieliUda,  Leach. 

Vilffosy  SrWAo. 
/n.  Lacanid».  £e«cA, 
OdoitoUbis,  0icrm. 
iEgu«,  Uaet. 
Sinjthkls^  iflanek, 

AK.Spb»ridiMl»,ZracA. 

S|>biiridiaai,  fabr. 

Cercyooy  XracA. 
/«M.H/drophilid9,£<«u;A 

flydrom,  Z^ucA. 

Bydrobius,  Ijeaeh. 

Phiijdriu,  SMtr. 

BcfuBitt.  LeaeA. 

Ujdrochnsy  Germ. 

Ottfrjmnv,  Lair, 

Dutarcos.  Wk. 
Fgm.  Rapreitids,  StfpA. 

^tenaxtn,  £seh. 

CliiyMchroc,  So/ier. 

dnyiodcnu,  Lap. 

BtlioDirtSly  iTsfA. 

Cbrytobothris,  £jicft. 

A^liu,  Meg. 
Fam.  Elate  ridie.  Letch, 

Ckoitno6icTuo-«,  Latr. 

A^ypniiSy  £4oA. 

AUnSi  Btck. 

Csrdiophiirus,  Esch. 

Corymb]  tea,  Latr. 

IaojH,  Lap. 

Athoim,  Eick, 

Amiiedii«,  Meg, 

Usna.  Wfl> 
Ftm.lAmpyTidte, Leach. 

J^ycQi,  Fabr. 

Dictyopterm,  Latr. 

LimpTris,  Geoff 

Cnlo|ihoti«»  Dej. 

Htrmatelia,  Wtk. 
Fam.TtlephondK, Lfach. 

TeiephoruA,  ScJiaff. 

EagfioiiB^  iVetlw. 
^M.CebriunidK^  Steph. 

Ctllirfatpis^  Latr. 
/fl*.  lU\yMm,  Leach. 

MalichiuB,  Fabr. 

XaltbindB,  Lafr. 

Hoicopiisy  fSteph. 

H,:nnec»,  r/Jl 
f»s  CI*Tidfc,AW/y. 

Cylifirji,  f>ap. 


Necrobity  Latr. 
Fam.  PtiaidflBk  X^oc/i. 

Ptinufl^  Linn. 
Fam.  Diapendn,  £ea<;l. 

DUp«rU|  (?e^. 
/'tfM.Tonebrionld  k,  £caeA 

Zophobanj  ZV;. 

P«eudob]ap8ff  (?i(fr. 

Teoebrjo,  Linn. 

Tmehyscelisi  Z<<fr. 
jPajr.  OiMLtria«,  Shuck. 

Opatrum^  jRi5r. 

A»idA,  Zatr. 

Crypt  icus,  Latr. 

PhsKleria,  Z«/r. 

Toxicoin,  Ltitr, 

Bolet4)ph«g(is^  ///. 

Uloina^  Meg. 

Alpb)tophagii9>  Sieph, 
Fam   Holohidic^  Stenh. 

Oikiara,  Wlk. 

Cholipua,  Di^. 

llelopR,  Fabr. 

Caui'iriA,  Zep. 

Amarygmns,  J!)A/m. 
Fam.   M«loid»,  Woll. 

Epicauta,  Dtj. 

Cissitep,  Lair. 

Mylabriti,  Fdbr, 

Atractocerui>^  Pat. 
Fam.  CEdemtriAtfitSteph. 

Ciatcla,  Fabr. 

AMecuIa,  Fabr. 

Sora^  Wlk. 

Tbacouna,  Wlk. 
Pam.  MordeJIidic,  ^Uph. 

Acoamns,  i>«/, 

fi.bipipbon]8,  i\»5r. 

Murdellui  Zin/i. 

Myrniecolax,  Wentw. 
Fam.  Anthkidne,  Wlk. 

ADlhicua,  Bayk. 
Fam.  Oissidsc,  Leach. 

Cw,  Latr. 
Fam.  TomicidoB,  ShiH^k. 

A  pate,  Fabr. 

Bostrichua,  Geoff. 

riafypna,  Herb*t. 

Ifylurgus,  Latr. 

Hylebitiud. 
Fam.Curcdlionidse,  Leaeh. 

BrucbiiB,  Linn. 

S[>erinophagU8,  Steven. 

Dendro])cmuiij   Schon. 

Dondrntrogna,  Jek. 

Eiicoryn  ue,  Schon. 

Bisitropia,  Jek. 

Lttoceroa,  Schon. 

Trophierea,  Sch. 

Cedua,  Wa/erh. 

Xylinadoa,  Latr. 

Xenocenii«,  Germ. 
Callibtocerna,  Dohm. 
Antbribna,  Gerff. 

Anecerua,  Schon. 
Dipieza,  Pase. 
Apolecta,  Pate. 
Arrfaeaodrts,  Steven, 
Ccrobate^,  Schon. 
Cuocepbalua,  Schon. 
Nemocfpbalna,  Latr. 

ApoderuH,  Olive. 

RhyiK-liitca,  Iferbtt. 

A  pi  UP,  llerbsi. 


Stropboaomua,  BilBvg. 

Piazomkis,  Schon. 

Aatycofe,  Schon. 

C\eoi\uB,  Schon. 

Myllocerixs,  Sehon. 

PhylIo1>iui»j  Sehon, 

EpUomua,  Schon. 

tixuB,  Fabr. 

Acleea,  Schon. 

AIcid«ta,  Dalm. 

Aciouemlfl^  Fair^i. 

A  poiomotninda^SMon. 

CryptorbyiKihoa^  lUig. 

Camptorhixiua)  Schon. 

Desmidopboni!!^  Chevr. 

Si  pal  IIP,  Schon. 

Mecopua,  Dalm. 

llbyncbophoruByfTerfttt 

ProtoceniP,  Sckon. 

SpltoQUophorua^  Schon. 

Coaaouus,  Clairv. 

Scitopbilua,  Schon. 

MeciQua,  Germ. 
Fam.  Prionldae^  Leach. 

Trictenotoma^  Grag. 

Prionumma,   White. 

AcaDtbopborti8j  Serve. 

Ciiemopliteay  I^ewin. 

^gosonta,  Serv. 
Fam.  Ceram  byoidK,Kirby 

Gerambyx,  Unn, 

S^baamia,  Pate. 

Callicbroma,  Latr. 

Uomalomelaa^  White. 

Colobiis,  Serv. 

Thraniua,  Pate. 

Deiiteromma,  Pate. 

Obriam,  Meg. 

Psilomerna,  Blanch, 

Clytus,  Fair. 

Uhapbuma,  Pate. 

CeresiuiD,  Netcm. 

8ti'omatiuin^  Serv. 

Hespheropbancp,  Mutt. 
Fam.  Lamiidflc^  KWby. 

Nypboni)  Mult. 

Mesoaa,  Serv. 

Coptopa,  Strv. 

Xylorhiza,  J)fj. 

Cacia,  Newn. 

Batoccra,  Blanch. 

Mouohammua,  Meg. 

Cereoj»ain8,  Dup. 

Pelargoderup,  Serv. 

Olenocamptua,  Chevr. 

Praonetba^  Dej. 

Apomecyna,  Serv. 

Kopica,  Pate. 

Hathlia,  Serv. 

lolea,  Pate. 

Olenea,  Newm. 

Stlbnra,  Hope. 
Fam.  Hispidee,  Kirby. 

Oncocepbala,    Dohm. 

Leptispa,  Baly. 

Ampliaba,  Baly. 

Dohrnn,  Baly. 

Eatigmena,  Hope. 

Hiai>a,  Linn. 

Platypria,  Giter. 
Fam.  Casfiididse,  Wettw. 

Epistictio,  Boh. 

Hoj'lionota, -^o/x*. 

Aspidomorphji,  Ilrfjie. 


CaasidJij  Linn, 
Laccoptera,  i?o   A 
Copiejela,  Cheor. 

Fam.  Sagrfdocj  Kirby. 
S«gT«*  Fabr. 

Fam,.  DoDacldae,  Laoord. 
Donaoia.  Fabr.  ^ 

Coptocepbala^  Chew, 

Fam.  EniuolpidaB,  Baly 
CoryuodoB,  Hope. 
Glyptoicolia.  Chevr. 
Euitiolpua,  Fabr. 

Fam.    Cryptocepha  idm^ 
Xtrby. 
Cryptocepbalus,  Oecljfl 
UiaproDiorpba^  Lac. 

Fam.        Cbrysomelidn^ 

Cbalcolamjm,  Baly. 

Temple  ton  i,  Baly. 

Ljya,  Meg. 

Cbryaomela,  Ltnn. 
Fam.  Qaleriicide,  Stepkm 

QalerucAf  Geoff. 

Qraptodera^  Chevr. 

Mouolepta,  Chevr. 

Thyamis,  Steph. 

Cey Ionic ua,  Ba/y. 
Fam.  Cocciuetlidie  Zo/r. 

Bpilaohna^  Chevr* 

Cocciuella,  Linn. 

Keda»  Mutt. 

Coelophonii  Mult. 

ChiIocorua>  Leach* 

Scymmua^  Kiig. 
Fam.  £rotylid»4  Lea^^ 

Vtktnn,  Dej. 

TripUx,  Payk. 

Triioma,  Fair. 

Tacbyrua^  Chers. 
Fam.  Kodomycbid«e,Z^acA 

Eugoniua,  Gertt. 

Eumorpbaai  ITdter. 

Stenotnrauai  Perty. 

Lycopcrdina,  Latr. 

Ancviopua,  Gertt. 

Sauk,  Gertt. 

Mycetina^  Oertf. 

Order    ORTHOP- 
'^EBAj  Linn. 
Fam.  forficalids,  Siq>h. 

Porficula,  Linn. 
Fam.  Blattidfp,  Steph. 

Panesthia,  Serv. 

Polyzoateriaj  Burm. 

Corydiai  Serv. 
Fam.  Mantids,  Leach, 

Empuaa,  Jllig. 

Harpax,  Serv. 

Schizocepbala,  Serv. 

Mantiay  Linn. 
Fam.  Pbaamids,  Serv. 

Acropbylla^  Gray. 

Pbasmai  Licht. 

Pbyllinni,  lUig. 
Fam.  Qryllidae,  Steph.' 

AcbetEi  Linn. 

PlatydactyluB,  BraH. 

StcirodoDj  Serv. 

Pbyllopbora,  Thnnb. 

Acanthodia,  Serv. 

Pbaneroptera,  Serv. 

Pliymatcua,  Tk^mb* 
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INiECTS. 


1NSKCT8. 


Trumlii^  Linn. 
AcrldiiUD,  Gtoffr. 

Obom  PRYSAFODA, 

Pmok 
thtijM,  Linn. 
OaDtRNEUnOPTKRA, 
Linn. 

MoTuaonu\,  Cutt^ 
Fata.  LQptocerldm,Ltack. 
Mftt^roucma,  Pici. 
Molaonftj  Cur(, 

Fa  m ,  Pay ch o  inid le ^  Curt 

Cliim^uTi^  Leach, 
Fam,     HydrapayoWdK, 

Cari. 
HydropaycUe,  Pic*. 

Uby&cophUa,  Piet, 
Fam,  forlidn?,  teach, 

J'tfjn.  biliadaj,  WcUw. 

^atn,  H«r  nerobidjr,  Leack 

Chrytupa,  Leach. 

*  Heme  robins,  Linn. 
CoBlopUryx*  //a/, 
/^an.       M)'  r  ni  eleonf  dir, 
Leach. 

Acantbiieluis^  /r4ri»i&. 

Myrmtileof},  L/iwi, 

AicalaphuB,  Ftfhr, 
Fam.  Pftooidn*^  ZeffcA. 

Pbocvii,  Latr. 
Fam,   T«?rDaitidBSi  Ifa«A. 

T«rme»,  Linn, 
Fam   EojWdff,  /Tdjfn, 

Oligotomt,  Wutw. 
FaU.  Epb«merid»,  Leach 

Bttlis,  Leaeh. 

Cl0€,  Bunn. 
Qtmaiif  Steph, 
Fam    LibdIuHdff 
CiilopteryK,  Leach 
Euphii>»,  Sc/y< 

Tncbocn«iiiy«,  Se^y*. 

Agrion,  Fa6r. 
Gyuac^ntViSj  JC«ifift< 
Epopbtlialmiii,  Burn, 
ZyiAimroA,  iZamft, 

Lili«lUil6.  Linn 

OnhfAK  HYHENOP- 

TERA,  Unn. 

Fam,  Formioidie,  Lioeh 

FormicA,  Linn. 

PolTrhtcbin,  Smith, 
Fam   rrruerid«.  Smith. 

OdotiU^macbut,  Z^lr. 

Typbbpooei  M>4Ai#. 

Myfrntcaj  Latr 
"Cfvmniyr^y.^Xetf  Land. 

If  •  I  u  >/f  II* 


Qii2uLieo»t  Smith, 
Fam.  MutilliJie,  Zeadk. 

Ma  til  la,  Linn, 

TipliUj  /^flftr 
/'am.  Euuienid«»»   WtHw, 

0dyAerti4,  Zafr. 

Sculia,  Fabr. 
Fam.  CrAbrouidie,  Leaeh. 

PUiJdnlbufi,  fabr 

Stigmiiit,  yur. 
^rtm,  8pbe;^idir,  S(e^h 

Aminophijai  Kirb^. 

P«lop«u«i|  i/i^T", 

Spliex,  /^«^r 

Ampulex,  Jtir. 
Fam.  Larritlw,  Steph. 

Larradftf  Smith, 
Fam,  Poti^piliflw,  ZetfcA, 

Pompilu»4  Fahr 
Fam,  ApidiF,  Leach, 

AudrenA,  Fttir. 

Allodjui^,  Smith. 
CtT%iinHf  Latr, 
C<B\myn,  Latr, 

SuUn,  PanM. 
Anthophort,  Latr, 
Xyiocopn,  Lair, 
Api9,  frirtn. 
Trigonu,  Jwr 
fain.  Cbfyaidfe,  IT/i. 

StCbum,  Spin, 
Fam.  Dory  lid  a,  Shnch 

EnictuA,  Shveh. 
Fam,  Ich^euouidm, Ltack 
Cryptti%  Fgh, 
HcDiiteled,  {  £7r<rp, 
Poiizon,  Fall. 
Pimjpl&,  Fabr. 
Fam.  UTd^dmidm,  Hal. 
Mi<;rog»st4sr,  Latr 
Spatbius,  AVf#. 
Herat«to)0f  Wtk. 
Kebartha,   H'/jt 
PiytUlia,  Wltc, 
Fam,  Cbalcidiflp^  .9/i£a. 
Climlcw,  Fabr. 

H«IMcclla,  &»!«. 

I>irrbinu»,  i><i/ai, 

Karytoma,  Hi, 

Euch»ria,  Latr. 

Ptetouialas,  Swed, 

EDOyrtiia^  Latr. 
Fam.  Diapridv,  ffal 

DiapriA^  Latr 

ORDER  LKPIDOP- 
TERA,-/JftM. 

F<fiw,  PapiJjnoidiB*  ZcacA. 

Oruitbopt«ra,  BatMd, 

Pii^pilio,  Linn^ 

Punii*,  ^tf*r, 

PicriB,  Sehr. 

CUloamie,  IhtbL 

IiicDKif,  Baint, 

Tllc#,ti»n,  Botiwt 

Hobomoia,  Huhn. 

Efotiin,  £rir6R. 

C^llidryjiA,  Ao^d, 

T«HiUi,  ^icain, 
i^4JK  V  yupbalid  r  »S  vHxt  R 

Bnp!<Jtt|/Vi5r. 


D»iiaia^  Zi(f. 
iI<iAtk,  Huhn, 
TelcbliiU,  Habn. 
Uetboeia,  Fabr, 

Atolla,  jDou*/. 
Argynniiay  Pabr, 
ErgolU,  ^oJjii. 
VAnesAa,  Fabr, 
libytb^a,  Fahr, 
PyrameUi  H^bn, 
Jiuioniai  Huttn. 
Prcoit*,  Hubn. 
Cyntbia,  Fahr, 
Partheuoflj  //u*»i, 
LI  tn  en  ilia,  ^tf&r 
NtptiA^ 

Diadem/v»  floitr?, 
Symptjsedrn,  Hubn, 
hdoVmn,  Boitd, 
NymphaUs,  Latr^ 
YptbtUimrt,  Hubn, 
Cyllo,  Jo/ad. 
MytuleaU,  i^tt^n, 
CcDiiouympb^,  Bubn. 
Euxe«ia,  Fabr, 
Fam.  Lycwbida*  Leafh. 

Loiura,  Bora/. 

My  rill  a,  Godt. 
I       Amblypudia,  Har*/, 
I       AphuEDUB,  //mAm. 
I      DipsiH,  DanhUd. 

Lyca&na,  /'a^i*. 

Polyomfuatlia,    Zcifr 

Pitbecopa,  liorkf. 
Pam.  Bei*p«ndaf,  S'epA. 

Goniloba,  ff'tttw, 

Pyr^iw,  Bubr, 

Ki«onia<1e»,   I  ft*  in, 

Pamphilfl,  Fabr, 

Acbylodcs,  Hubn. 

Hejipi*na,  Fabr, 
Fam.  SphriigidBQ  Leach. 

Scab,    /'tfiij-. 

liocrogJoaait,    Ocht. 

Chlymnh,  Boitd. 

Cbocrocatupa,  Dup. 

Porg^a,  r/Jt. 

P&oNcra,  Wlk. 

DApboia,  BuJ^n, 

Zonilia^  Boiftd., 

Uii»'toiiU,  Bnitd. 

SfibiQx^  Lina. 

Acbt;ronttA,  Odb. 

Smerintbtia,  Lntr^ 
Fam.  Caatntidft,  FK/ir, 

Eitaemia,  Dalm, 

^goccrx,  Ztf<r. 
/^fjw.  ZygKiiidBC,  Ltach 

Qlaucopb,  Ftibr. 
Erjcbfiijuia,  ZTu^jv, 
i^^ai,  Litbowidir,    Steph 
6c*pt«8ylc,  Wlk^ 
NyctemeTa,  /^liiji. 
EiiiM;b«ma^  Bubn. 
Chnlcoaia,  f/ubn. 
Eteni«A,  //o/Ai*, 
Tr>|j«tjopbora,  Ac/A 


Lit1J4)«ia,  PaWi, 
S^ttDft,  l^e-Ar  . 
Dolicbr,  Wik, 
PiUne.  H/«r 

Uirade/  fr^ir. 
rylleof,  rtt* 
Binani^,  Wik, 
Doiopria,   S^tm 

Fam.  Alope,  ITli 
TlnoUna,  IftK 
CreatouotiMk, 
Acmouia,  Kiki 
SpiloAoma,  S/< 
L'y cilia,  ^ii^ii 
Aotbenn,  mJt, 
Ali.a,  r/it, 
A  merit  A,  Wll\ 
Ammatbo,  Wfi 

Pam,  LiparidiTr 
Artara,  Wih 
Acypbaa,  Wtk, 
Liicida,  Wik. 
AtnNacta^  If/i^ 
ADtipba,;n7l. 
Aua^iU^fWV-K 
Procodor'a.V 
Redoa,  nn- 
KiJpruttis,  //fii 
Ciapta,  Wik, 
Dajjycbira,  If 4 
lymaatria,  fft 
Eoomef  Wik. 
Dreata,  W^i-. 
PandiiU,  Wd; 
CharnidaK,  Jf^ 

/aw  P«ycbidc«j 
Payche, 
Metlsa,  U'il\ 
Eum<;ta,  WtJ^ 
C  ryptotlH'lcap 

iVai.  Notodouti^ 

: :i\L 

Ptilomacra.  fr^ 
Etavia,  Wik 
No'odonrA,  (Ti« 
IcbtU 
Fam.   I 

MeNAat<i,  HUt. 
Mirp«i,  nVl. 
Nyaaia,  Herr, 
N«»ra.  H«rrt 
Karoaa,  r/iu 
Naprtipa^^  Wlk 
Fam.       frepam 

Orcta,  R'/t-, 

Ama,  W»k. 

Ojini»a,  IT/*,  , 
Fam   Saturitiu!-^ 

Aitaeuai  Lin 

Anlbeni 

Tropsft; 
Fvm,  Bom 

Trabala 

Laaiuc 

Megaaouia, 

Ubedfl,  Wjk. 
ftfw.    Co««»d<r» 

Cotftua,  Fair/ 
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V                                iKSKCTS. 

IKSECT* 

1      Un^   r- 

P»*iped»,  F/l% 

1  F«iiw.  Fncillidir^  Qufn. 

Adrapia,  B7* 

1     f$m,                     ^tipl 

Frf«i.  T^x<>C.iinj>»i1«,<7iicn. 

1        Focilju^  *ii«n. 

Bertula,   H7ife. 

fc      Pkiv* 

Toxw^nipa,  Gutn. 

F*im,  km[MgTv\\\^»tOuin, 

Bocaos  ryr 

H^     i'jfiu-' 

At>»omca^  ;^7ir. 

La^em,  (J^r-i*. 

OrtbiiKtt,    im. 

Faih.  Vo^ydtsnndm,  Ouen. 

Amnjtjgouia,  <7«f«, 
Pam    Th*!rmiflida?^  Gum. 

HiiHwpa,  Wik, 

^^■J^H': 

V     •         r.,   finisd. 

L»vann^  yf/jfe. 

^HZBr                ,  Ontn. 

>                       l'l^ria«,flo,*j. 

Syinpii-^  (?«fii. 

Echaun,  H7X. 

^^^ki 

'?««. 

Tbei-mtfliA^  Uubn. 

Dragaua,  Wik, 

^^■b> 

'  S  5ol'ic/. 

AE»jiii,  HVJr. 

Fiiigrasa,  WUk, 

^impikic 

^      i         .   n,    fTik. 

Sclcoi*,  Gntn. 

KgnaaJA,  h*:k. 

r     Tm.   Uiiwnid*.  <?«#ii. 

iJiMiAia,  #*7i'. 

Ephyrodca,  ^ueit. 

Bernaia,  1*^/* 

[        I.i!^.anfti.  fK'Kt. 

i'jm.      Wypogrammidip, 

C4»piiode»,  ^«^ii. 

Immi,  Wilt. 

0mm, 

Eillatlvi,  Wtk. 

Chosftriu,  HV1-. 

BrtArdt,  ra. 

l»ai»iiiMn,  H7ife. 

Corgatha,  TF/*. 

iutn. 

Brum*,  ra*. 

•rm,     ni&. 

Catada,  Wik 

0.f»ft.  rA# 

raw.  Urmpterydip,  <?»<i». 

F^rm.   Pyralidie,  Guin, 

Avatbx,  r/jfc. 

Lagyra,  Wlk\ 

Pyralis,  Z/w». 

OadfrtKa,  »'ft. 

F^i  nt ,  Kuti  o  mi d w,  (^tf^if . 

Aglosta,  Z«fr. 

^^m. 

ErcheU,  /fVi\ 

Hyper) tLra,  Outn,        ' 

Labanda,  »V/i\ 

i*ilii                        "X«, 

Pbtbei4,  r/i. 

Orsouorwi.  IKflt. 

Ft<ffi.  Knoychidtt!,  i>(i|?. 

Prn,^ 

Dioniw,  r/jt. 

Foacollhia,   r«r. 

Pyrausta,  ^cAr, 

^K                                '^fl-^ 

Uiojimmit,  IT/jt^ 

Lugiiiia,  r/it. 

i'ajn.  Aflopidfl?,  Guet%, 

■                                ..««<(. 

Lns^a,    r/i*. 

fa»»,  Boarujidflo,  Gutn. 

T>miti\fk,  Vt'tittr. 

'^H    jiiiarT'ni^^t.  r'U'.i. 

Abuuis,   ^71:, 

Ambljchia,  tfu«n. 

Mdiodte,  Ghtn^ 

■  Apis«*.  Of  iU. 

^aw     Catepbidoj^    Otfw* 

1      BoarujiJi,  Tirtit. 

Samea^  Guett. 

^^in.     A7...^ 

Cicytole^,  Gvfii. 

HypochrumA,  ^«f>*. 

Asopia,  Gutn.                        i 

^^^^E»                        ,  ^ll£]|. 

CitephjA,  i?«(7(. 

Gnophos,  Tr€ii* 

Agatbndo*,  Svm. 

^^^^Kn- 

Stcirin,  /r/jt  • 

If tfroeropUSU,  5««p*. 

I^bctnadenj  Gvtn, 

^^^Hp^lutd^,  OdfH, 

A'»ch,v  ^/4l 

A|r»thii,  ^I'm. 

Hymeuia,  JJulu*. 

^^^■lip,  OcA«, 

^k(ili«,  »'ik. 

BiiJoop^s  nVi% 

Agrotfira,  Sthr 

^^K 

M«ced*,  r/it- 

#'am.  GipotiictridflR,  (7ii«t. 

Isopteryy,  Gufn. 

^^^■if 

/liJh.  Hypocali-la:,  Gutm, 

Geom«tpt,  Linn. 

Fam.  Hydrocatopidns^ 

V^^PPei^, 

Wero<nia,  i/w6n. 

f'^tn. 

ssrfer^* 

ThalasftMdefl,  Gv^n. 

Oligofttlgtua,  Guen, 

Blenin*,  /fVit. 

Comibajaa,  H7jfe, 

Calacly»ta  iierr,  *VcA, 

Ac*.  X^lmUiP,  a«im. 

#*«r,  OphideriHiB^  Gutn, 

CeleuUH,  W/ir. 

/urn.  fipilomelidir,  Guen. 

Mipd^Wlk, 

Ojkbidere*,  ^oiW, 

Peuudoterpna*  Wtk, 

Lcpyrcdea,  <?w^»<. 

55-«.  ''^^^ 

>*r»tikmopbeni,  d?«tfii. 

AmAiirioiD,  6*iifp, 

Plj»Ui>giode»,  Oit€n, 

LyifniodeR,  On  en. 

Fawi.  P»J_yadro,  /7«tfn. 

SpilojAieln,  (/<ren. 

l^am.  Erebidae,  </tw«.       | 

Enmeica,  Dune, 

KiMtra,  im                     ^J 

J^*w  Hr*irtth*tlir,    <7Kfii. 

Ojryodis,  t/wew.               ' 

Fam.  EpbyHdft?,  <7««, 

Pagjda,  HVi.                    ^1 

^^i{>\,,.tn'Mi      fK-kM                    1 

/ff»i.      Otiiinatf»phftridw>  1 

Ephyra,  /)wp 

Mfl8*eph!.,   Wtk.           .    ^m 

■k                                      ^.'TUCTT. 

Ouew. 

Fam.  AcuUlidiP,  (?wf4. 

Fam .  M  *rKarodidOT|  Guett^          | 

t^ 

Spetredoiua^  //iiti*. 

Drnpetoden,  Qvtn. 

Glypbodea,  Cuen,                   1 

^■yX»«/uu«W,   (7 urn. 

S^ricii,  a«eii. 

PoDitaiJk^  Uurn. 

PLakellura,  X.  {?if^/(i. 

^^^kie*,  6  am 

PatuJrt,  6f|,«^. 

Airidflli;*,  Trrii. 

Margaj^de«>  Gutr*,                 J 

^^^^^^taMcA«f. 

Ar^ivJ,  ffuhn 

C»bera»  Steph. 

^^^^^pirr^ 

Bir&«r*.   gVi- 

Hym,67«y4. 

^■IHiPbltdir.Gtf^. 

^t-"    ""      rvrMrtj,  (7ii«rt, 

Timnndni,  />m;j. 

lIUTgia,    ^71%                     H 

HifTi,  <9w«. 

Outm. 

Agyria,  {?i*fii. 

FafM,  Botydic,  ^«e/t,           ^1 

tsn    Erinptd«,  (?iif«. 

*    .\     .,:a,  (?i/#n. 

Zacclbptttryi,  Mnr, 

Botyp,  Lad'.                       ^H 

Ortwp^Di,  fnt. 

Sch. 

Ebnle*,  ^««!». 

En  tocin  »gram  !na,/7»?fi. 

Fum.  Microiddttj,  Guen.    ' 

Piouea,  Gu^jt                            , 

■iMPtfk,(7>ifii. 

/'a/fl,  Bendidir,  (?«««. 

Microiiin,  Ortn, 

^oopulot  Siitl.          rJl^^^M 

^^K7rii. 

B<»mBB»^  C?tfe/i. 

Fam,  Mucaricl®,  Gnen. 

Oodiira,  UV4            ^^^1 

HIE;/7«^n 

HulodtP,  OwcM. 

jlMCnria,  O/rt. 

IkiCHira,    Wi'i',       ^^^B 

KTiltUtkir.  V?(4mI. 

^tt/n.  OpUinBidji^  Oaen, 

l>onrii,    ^f7i^.^ 

Mccyiiiit  C^ivrn.              ^^| 

KtoOiiMU^OdUL 

Bphin-  TT- ^  b-,^  (?Me». 

Pam.  LarentidiD,  f7aeii. 

Fam   ScoparidiP^  Cvt<eii«      ^H 

f\um,Ot^. 

Lagn  >                      a. 

Sanris,  6*tv?i, 

S^pftltAj  IIuH\                      ^H 

HtV.  M^ir^  (7tifii. 

Oply..           . 

Ca»ii|itogra£pmrt,S^i7>A,  i 

l>a¥*tti,  il^Vjfe.            ^^^H 

Wp*,  JW»/. 

CofKi:*,   if'ik. 

Blemyia,  W7h 

)>ar«at)ia^  Iff  I,        ^^^H 

Ckfia^CTMiu 

Ophiiimji,  Ouett. 

Cor<^mia,  Gveti.              ' 

Bosara,  HV/-.           ^HH 

BM^^KI^ 

Atbm^,  Uuhn, 

liobopliorA,  Curf, 

Fdm.  Choroutidr,  SitrST^^fl 

A^  Bcfviearidp*  (?fifv. 

86rrr>do«,  Oneun 

Meao^^ratBtaa,  Htrpkl 

Kinccaba,  WU-.                      J 

WvrtMIBMfOi*,   UltbM. 

Ktxift,  i?«««. 

Eupitheoiii,  0<r#. 

6iii)«thi«^  ZreacA,              ^J 

ftm.   BjUliKi4»,  C?«cMi, 

CaleuJS  Outn, 

0»thyuia,   HU'.              ^ 

Fam.  Phjcida;,  ifiainU       ^H 

QflAm^aifm. 

Hyp&lra,  (?m«ii. 

J^rf»^.  FUtydidie,  C7ueit. 

|Iy«loiM^   Hubn,            ^^^| 

KdMm,   ir^ 

OpUiuaa,  OcA* 

Ingonia,  Gu^, 

f>iacu8ap  l>7;'         jfl^H 

FodlAA,  C?acpf». 

Fam.  Hypaoidw^  Herr, 

Da*oms,  Wik.         V^^l 

CoKioop^iJ^,  ilWj^. 

Ur«minudef^  (7K<fit. 

i>ichroftiia»  Gucn. 

Honitowma,  CV/^^        ^^H 

AlKuaU,  //tt^|r« 

/•a^     Eiiclididit,   Guem. 

Hjpeoa^  SfAr. 

I3t:phopU?fjx,  llubn,         ^| 

Go»iUtj  aii«9. 

TrigoDOdoi,  (7«e«. 

QMODta,    »f7i:. 

Fempalia,  hibn. 

iNf4i>,  nfr. 

^am,    Remigtdrc,  Qum. 

Fam,  Herminldm^  Dup. 

Prionaptery*,  Stcil^ 

ioMiU^r^i^. 

7 

lieintiQia,  Latr, 
S 

Piudwilwwfc,  Wife. 

INSECTS. 


IKSBimvOlU 


^ 


Lacip^,  Wik, 

^am   CtJiubidiC,  Dup, 
Crftmbua,  F*tbr 

Jartheza,  IK^'   r/t. 

Bit iv tin,  ink* 

Beuibiiiii|  IT/i. 
Chilo,  ZtwfJt* 

Arrbttde,  /I'/it* 

#41111.  ChloDpburidiCj 

Siaini. 
Thagora,    IfVJt. 

i'*ir>fl,  Toriincidjc,  5/^A. 
Lozotsetiiji,  StfpJi, 

lleoioiiiaj  Tl  /t, 
AoUrtiirh, //ui^ii. 
pdiii.      Y(ti3ar»nieuti»liei 
SUpfi. 
AttefA,  WJt*. 

1  ,  //a  IP. 

Qeieciiiii«  //uj*i» 
OiK*mfl,  Wit 

GJipUaria,  HVJfc. 

Cim>trii,   l»7it* 

A  gin  is  I  Wil\ 
Cftdrft,  r/jt 

G*      ^    *  nt,  //«&* 

TiDca,  Linn. 
#afn.  Lyonetidc. 


I'teropborus  Qtoffr. 

ORDER  DIPTERA, 
Liniu 


Sotarn,  Utig, 
Fi*m,  Ceoidotujziclir, 

Cecitlomyia,  Lair. 

Simutiucn,  Lair 
FatiL  CUiroiioiuidfE^ 

ffat. 

Ceriitopo5tori,  Jf^^. 
Fam,  Colioidiij  SUph^ 

Ctilex,  IJnn, 
F^tit,  TipuTidii*,  ^r//. 

Ct«tiopUorti,  Fabi\ 

GyiHuopiiiiUA,   //V*/w. 

Ftilocera,  Vrif'/- 
Pacbygtuter^  J/</j. 
Acanthi ua»  Wird, 
F.t  iiu  T ab a  ui  d »«  /rCacA 

l*»UgO:  ■"        f   •' 

FU/W.   Ah  I  t 

Trwpni»      _  ^ 

Fum,  DoIicbiipidiOj  £eaeA 

Tachiuap  FaOr. 
Mu^a,  XtnM« 
DiCii^'j  Ffd>r, 
OrtAh*,  Fait. 
Sclomyi*,  i^.t//, 
DrontipUila,  F*iU, 
Warn.   Xycttribidic^ 

Nyctcriliia,  LfXtr. 

ORDEKHKMIPTERA. 

#(tjvi.  Pachycorltla*!  DqH. 

There  ftre  many  imall  beetlei  and  other 
insects  which  come  out  only  at  nigbt.  Thr^e 
are  very  in U resting  lo  tho  e»itoniolf»giit.  btit 
at  the  »ame  lime  Trry  <lifficu)i  t^  cfttch*  Tofids 
are  not  Ufvfrcciaently  turned  into  lw*r'll«-trflps» 
and  maJe  to  catch  ihr»e  little  niftht  uistfcts. 
K  brigade  of  akinuishint^  inadt  it  lurnrd  loose 
into  tbe  garden  in  lUe  evcniti^  ;  iiml  in  tbe 
morning  their  mntler  makes  litem  rject  all  their 
night«work«  lu  this  way  manv  cnrious  and 
rare  eperimentofmiuvle  nocturnal  tMaeets  Hfiv« 
been  obtamctl.  To  catcti  iho  nii^lit  moths 
«iDP«r  thfi  tnink  of  a  tree  with  so^ar  and  beer 
boiled  together.  A  lantern  is  Ihcu  plarcd  near 
the  trapi  the  moths  Httractcd  by  it  come 
tf\^%  nrouttdf  and  arc  cim^Ht  by  the  slieky 
m ill 0 re .—CitrwtiV^r^  of  yatural  J/Uinty^ 
hy  francii  T*  Bucl'luud,  M.  4.,  1S57, 
TefiM4tt*i  C^ijli>n,    TtnnmiU  Skt^tthM   o/  the 


Caotna,  Bintt&i  kStrv, 

CallideR,  Lap 
F*Jim.  Kurygaiittirldse, 

Dall 

TrigoiioBoma,  lap 
Fam.  riata^pidnj,  ball, 

IJupt^jfiunia^  Lap^ 
F^iff*    HnlvdHbfj,  /)i/?. 

if     \  '.''.r^ 

Fi'  imldftfSi, 

1  1,0/1  r 

'  .la,  Spint 

Kl.   ,      ^  ..Ler,  Lap. 

F^m,  fcU»eaiiid«,  i'rt//. 

Aftpuoj^opiw,  Iftp, 

Tcsieratoiua,    £ep.  *i- 

Sen- 

Cyoloj^ielta,  An.    and 

Serv. 

Fam.  PbyUocephalidaj, 

Dall 

Pbylloccpbala,    Lap. 

F^m    MicridiP,  Dali. 
Mictin,  leach. 
Criut>"t*riiii,   Burm 

Fam,  AniroiiCtilidoci  iW/. 
Leptiisctfli*,  Imp, 
Serioethfi,  Spin. 

Fum,   Alyilidie    Ball 
Alydus^  Fahr 

Fum,   St«nQC4*pbaUdtt, 
Doll 
Leptoeorfin,  A«fi*. 

F^fn.  UtTtfidia  Sf^pk 
Rhni»abi«,  SchtU 

F^r'     '  1;a,  n^eitw. 

1  'hr, 

Ri  I1UIW,  Cnrl. 

Ft  r,   ira. 

Ft^'R*    Tiu^idu^    Wlk. 
F'rti    (. » 1 1 M CI dn;,  TI7I', 

Frt'rt,  R-*d*iviidM!j  ^pk. 

Finitely,   Harm. 

Aciinth;VHpift,^n»-  5ci*t\ 
Fam.  Hydrumetridic^ 


Pliluinera  Am    Ser, 
F^       ^'      ^:r,  £«wlL' 
,  latr. 


ORDER  HOMOPTEi 
latr. 

Fctm.  CtcaAtda:,  ITfirf 
Uuijdnbi..  An.    &, , 
Cica< 

Hotiiuia^  Aiu^  4  Sd 
Pyrop*,   >*;>!',» 


Earybraobys,  (f«fir. 

Ci\m<«j  lotr. 
Ftim,  l^idtfj^   VTli 

i  f  e  un  i! }  di4.'  r  t  UH^  SrA  Am. 
Ftfw.  DrrbitTit\  Schiimm* 

lJerb*»,  Fatfr 
Ftim.  PitLtidaf,  S«Aafis 


Vi  ,t..,.L 


^1/^ 


A..ilr, 


F«»»n     ^1 ' 

Oxyt 

Cent 
F*/«i    <  L*mt^ 

Ccr«t»p:%   ^.^f-T, 

Piyebi*^  iL<y,  and  , 
F<im.  TcttiguuiUui, 

T«?tlifj;<)oia,  L<ftr 
Fam.  Siiiiridffi,    R'/it 

LetL^,  Feir. 

(jypoua,  <?cTf«- 
Faw.  Ia«}tthjt^  H'ljb. 

AeoC'^pbtbiAj  Gtrm. 
Fom   Ptiyllidiv,.  ImU. 

PnylU,  Ocf^ 
Fam,  CixKHda?,  . 

Lecaatum,  lih^m 


3/*r.  jy<5p^  in  Mfidrai,  IM.  So<t,  JoMtnal  18|ft 
Joitrnal  of  iht  Bt*Kf'^i  Araiie  Socleiif,  Rf\^i^f*9 
Materia  Me^ica,  Rftffie  oh  th€  ffroil^rtiXf  Af*- 
9nHrr(**  of  htrlia,  p,Tu.  Kirhtj  and  Spntce^ 
VoL  U  p,  :i20,  VoL  IV.  p.  142,  ^no/^.l  la 
Enff.  Cfje.  f^oL  lip  1^**  ^  Fi^uirr,  Inwnt 
Lije,  Udokers  lltrnmalajfin  jQumaln  T  >',  IT. 
p,  (35,      0'8hnu^hnf8iiy*i  Mtthrin  }ff 

INSECliVORA.  iheordtfrof  I--- 
mammals,  which,  in   ludia,    is  re;  Uy 

f^euera  of  tho  tamilits,  Tnlpiriie*  &i>Ji:tiiM 
Krinaoeidfe.       Tatpa   micrnr«,  naerufa 
leucuraof  Nepal,  Sikkim  ;Sylhet,  TenassertBi^ 
iim\  Jnpan  -.  Urotrichiu  tnlpoldes  of  Japan  : 

Sorex  cieruleaceus  ;  murinus  ;  neiuoiivagut ; 
Griffithii ;  sefpeiitariuf  j  heterodon  ;  saluratui  ; 
TytUri  ;  sooeatus  \  ni^er  ;  leueops ;  Kodgaoiii  ; 
Perroteli;  micrmiyx  ;  itiel^nodon  ;  Sikkirneniif ; 
oli^urus  ;  homoiinis  ;  macrunis  and  koWatfi* 
ceui.  of  vdiious  parts  of  Intlia. 
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Tkifl  Older  may  also  be  iLus  shoirn 
/a«.   Talpidae.    Moles, 

I7n>tnelitii|  I «/}. 

/ta.  8o|pcid«f  Shrews. 

SoficaliUL  1  tp. 
C{ui«opas  !.«/». 


Corsii'ii,  1  «/3. 

„  Feroculup,  1  9p. 

Pf  Myogalea,  I  ip. 

Fam.  EriDHMeidu). Hedge- 

Hogs. 
CiinaoeiM  7t/7. 
,^    TnpaU,  2.  jrj;>. 


INSIs8SORE8,  ao  order  of  hirtl^,  known 
alson  tbe  l'erclier8,;,very  nuiiteroutt  in  India. 
Amongst  the  order,  the  WM^tails,  some  of 
the  pipits  and  larks,  sionechais,  severnl  wnr- 
bkn,  and  thrushes,  buii tings  and  the  shrike, 
koopoe  and  two  starlinga  fire  the  chief  (groups 
inoogst  which  migratory  birds  occur. 

Okder  ill — ^luaessorQa  :  or  Perchars. 

SabOrd.   PicaB. 

Fatu,    Bucerotidae. 

Sub-fmn,  Bucerotiun,  1  gen.  19  sp*  viz.,  19 
Baceros. 

Sub-fiiML  Irrinorios^  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.,  Iiri- 
w>r  eiTthrorbynchus. 

/*«.  Upupidse,  1  gen.  2  sp.  viz.,  2  Upipa 
epops  and  Senegalensis. 

/*!».  IUtcyouid»i  5  gen.  23  np.  viz.,  2 
D«c«lo:  8  Halcyon  :  2  Todirhamphus  :  2 
Ceryle  :  9  Alcedo  :  2  Ceyx. 

Fdoi,  Conuidfe,  1  gen.  4  sp.  viz.,  4  Cora- 
cii9  pijeata  ;  gsrula,  Iitoica,  amiiis  :  2  Eurys- 
toffioi^  orienialia,  Pacificus,  page  470. 

/ffR.  MaropidKj  2  gen.,  8  sp.  viz.,  2  Alee- 
aeroM :  6  Meropa 

Tribe  ZygodHctyliySub-Div.  1  Climbers,  viz* 

/Vw.    Picids. 

Unh^m.  Gampepbilcns,  6  gen,  10  sp.  1 
CiffipephHus,  viz.,  2  Hemicercus,  4  Hemilo- 
M>i»  :  3  Chrjsocolaptea :  2  Bracbypterus  :  4 

S«^/flDw.  Gecinins,  4  gen.  19  sp.  vh^  12 
Gecinus  :  1  Gacincuhia  :  3  Meiglypies :  3  Jii- 
cn>pt«njiifl. 

Svb'/jm.  PicinsQ,  2  gen.  15  sp.  viz.,  1  Dryo- 
cophas  :  14  Piciis. 

Sn^fam.  Picumninfie,  2  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,  1 
PicamnuBr  2  Sasis. 

9tf^/bm.  Yuncine,  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.,  1 
TaBz  torquilla. 

Sub^m^  IndicatoriDSS,  }  gen.  1  sp.  viz«,  1 
lodicator  xanthonotas. 

Sub-Diviaion  II.   Percbers,  viz. 

FoML  llegalamidfli,  2  gen.  15  sp.  viz »  14 
Mei^Uima  ;  1  l^Iegalorbynchus. 

/W    CaculidsD,  viz. 

8a^/^.  Cucalins,  3  gen.  2  sub-gen.  17  sp 
^t  9  Cneurus  :  2  Snmiculus :  3  Chrysococcyx  : 
1  Eodynamia,  2  Oxylopbus. 

^^/aun,  PboBDJcopbftinai,  4  gen«  I  sub-gen. 
19  *f^  Tic,   I   Dasylophtts  superciliosus,  Cuv. 

3  PhoeQicopbaus :  5  Zancloatomus :  1  Hinortba } 

4  Tsccocoa  :  5  Cenirophus. 

J^tm,    Tro^nide,  1  gen.  6  sp.  viz.  6  Trogon. 

Fanu    Caprimulgida. 

S*tS-/im,  Podai^nae,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.  3 
PodargQs  aoritus,  Javanensis  and  afflnis. 

Sil^awi,  Caprimolginv^  2  geo.  9  t»p,  viz. 
<£uro8topodtis :  7  Caprimulgus. 


INSESSORES. 

FJm.    Cypsolidie 

SH^j/am.  Cypselinaj.  3  gon.  11  sp.  viz.  3 
Acauthylis  ;  G  Cypaelus,  2  CollocaliH. 

Sah-fixm,  MacropterigiiiuB,  1  gen.  3  bjv.  viz, 
3  &lar>ropieriz  eoiouiitus,  kltiebo,  comalus. 

Sub  Order.    Passeres. 

Fam.  Coirvidoc. 

Sih-/xm.     A.  Corvinae,  1  gen.  7  sp.  viz. 

A.  Crow!»,  7  Oorviis,  culminatus  ;  coron«  ; 
coruiz,  spleiidens,  macrorbyncbus,  frugilegua. 

U.  K liter ackerb.  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1  JNuci- 
fniga  liemiMpila. 

0.  ChougliH,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Pynhocorax 
Alpi«»u«*  :  1  Fregiliis  gracuius. 

Sib  fam.    Oarrnlirioe. 

A.  MapTpies,  4  gen.  9  sp.  viz.  3  Pica  ;  4.Den- 
dracitta  ;  I  Crypserina  ;  1  lemuorns. 

B-  Jav-Magpie-s  6  gen.  10  sp.  vii.  2  Cialia> 

3  Psiloihii'uss  2  Garrulus  ;  Perisoreua  ;  1  Lo- 
phocitta  ;  1  Tariia^rn. 

Sniff  inn.  GarrulacinaB  6  gen.  27  sp.  viz. 
20  Gar ru lax  ;  2  Actiuodui*a  -,  2  Sibia,  1  Cutia  ; 
2  rterutbius. 

Snb-Jtim,  Leiotbricanic  5  gen.  15  sp.  viz. 
9  LeiotbTiz,  2  Ixuius;  2  Yubina  ;  1  Myzoruis^ 
1  Erporuis. 

StW'fam.  Parinae,  8  g(gi.  20  sp.  viz.  1  Co- 
nostoma  ;  1  Ileteromorpba^  8  Sutbora :  1 
Falcunculus,  10  Parup,  1  Orites  ;1  SylvipsniH, 
1  .£githaluu  flauimiceps. 

Sah-fam.  haradiseina,  2  gen.  4  sp.  viz.  3 
PaiadisriS,  1  Gicinnums  regiua. 

Sub'fayn.     Grnculinae.     10  gen.  27  s}*.   viz. 

4  Gracula,  1  Ampelicepn»  3  Acridotheres,  4 
Sturims  ;  1  Psaroglossa ;  9  Stumia,  2  Calornis  ; 
1   Pastoz  ;  1  Eiiodes  :  1  Mino. 

Fam.     Fringillidae. 

8Mi>/am,  PJoceiiiaj,  1  gen.  4  sp.  viz  .4  Flo- 
ceufl. 

Sub-Jam.  Estreldiiue,  5  g^n.  16  sp.  viz  .11 
Munia;  i  Erytrihna,  2Amadina;  2  Estieida, 
1  ScissiroHtruic. 

Snb-fam.  Passerina.  2  gen.  7  sp.  viz.  6 
Passff  ;  2  Petronia. 

Sub'fam.  Fringillinae,*  14  gen.  2  sp.  viz. 
1  Montifrineilla :  i  Friugilla  :  1  Pyrrbospiza, 
1  Procarduelis :  3  Carpodacus  ;  1  UaBmotos- 
piza :  2  Pyrrbula :  1  Propyrrhula  ;  2  Loxia,  1 
Chryeomilris*  1  Carduelis;  1  Liguriiius;  1 
Serinna,  3  Coccuthraustes. 

Sub-fum.  Euiberiziuae,  2  gen.  10  sp.  viz.  2 
Emheriza.  8  Euspiza 

8ub-/am.    Acceutorins,  1  gen.  4   sp.   viz.  4 

Accentor. 

S'lb-fam.  AJaudinic,  4  gen.  1  sub-gen.  14 
sj).  viz.  3  Alauda,  arvensis,  gulgula,  Malaba- 
rica,  8  Calandrella ;  2  Galerida  ;  6  Mirafra.  1 
Pyrrhulauda. 

Fam,  Motacillidac.  5  gen.  2  8ub*^en.  20  &p. 
viz.  1  Hoterura ;  8  Autfaua ;  2  Dendromantbtts, 
I  Kemoricola ;  6  Motacilla ;  3  Budytes. 

Fam.  Spbenuridae.  24  gen.  78  sp.  viz.  1 
Spheuura,  1  Megularus;  I  Spheuaeacus,  2  Du- 
metia,  9  MalacucercuS)  10  Drymoica,  6  Prinia  ; 
1  Neornis ;  3  Ortbotomus  :  1  Hoiietes  ;  2  Cisti* 
cola;  1  Pellorniam  ;  I Turdirostris ;  10  Poma- 
torbinus  ;  1  Xipborbainpus  ;  1  Turdinua  ;  4 
Tricbostoma ;  2  Malacopteroo ;  9    AUiyi^««  \. 


INSESSOItSS. 


Macronoits:  8  MixorniH,  4  Tiinjiii*  ;  1   Clirj- 
Bomnin  ;  4  SUchyris. 

Fam      L&nia{1ii;.  6  gen,   23  sp,  vis,   ]  UsBi|i> 

aorhynchiis,   1   Thfimnocfitaplnii! :  10  Laniii?!  i 

G  Te'|ihrodornis  ;  3  HoiiU|m»;  2  XantbopygU. 

Fam.  Brachyurida  5  gen,  19  sp.  vise.  9  Hittft  . 

I      Hydrobttta  ;  2   Troglodytes  ;  I  Euj^etcH,  <i 

Fam.  Mentlidie,  3pen.  7  nuh-jjen.  31  «p, 
▼i«.  2  Myiophoit\i»i  :  1  Z<#otherA  :  5  Preocincla, 
5  Tiirdus:  7  Merixlrt,  5  Geocincla,  4  Potri>- 
cincla;  1  MohticoU:  I'LtiBciijia. 

Sulffam.  Saxicolinpt,  35  gen.  5  aal>-gen. 
]il3  &ih  VIS.  2  ThamimbiA  ;  1  KittAciKcU,  ^ 
Copaychua  :  1  NotodcU  ;  1  Grniidalft  ;  5  H»\l' 
coin  ;  1  Cyaneciiltt  ;  8  Rati  eel  U  ;  3  Culliohe  j 
1  Tarsiger ;  5  Pratincola ;  2  JHiithia  ;  ?*  try- 
thaca  ;  3  Erythrf>9terD<i ;  4  Saiphift  ;  1  Antipies  ; 

3  Miiscioapnla  ;  5  Cyornis,  1  OchrnmeU»  3 
NiltavH*  1  Cyumptela,  4  Stopurob,  1  BuI^aIih, 

4  Hemicbeledon  ;  1  Acauthi^ji;  1  SylvanU;  1 
Cullene  ;  4  Brat:bypterix.  2  Teaui,  3  Piioepygn, 
lAruodiriftx,  2  AcrocephaJu?  ;  I  Locaf4t«^^ltt  ; 
1  PB4?udalu»ciijiA  ;  1  Dumeficok  ;  »  Phyl- 
lopneuste>4  Abromis ;  1  Culiciiieta;  3  Regii* 
loidea;  6  PbyUoscopits  .  2  UegiiUis* 

S*b  jfam.    Hy]  V inn tt!,   1   geo.  3  sp.    3  Sylvia. 

Fam.    Oerthiadic. 


Cerlhitja?,  I  geo.  3  ap,  viz- '3  Cer- 


ibia. 

sub  fam.     SittiuHJ,  2  (ren.    I  anb-peD.    6 
mz   1  TicbodroniA  ;  4  Sitt>^  1  Dendrnpbtla. 

Fam.  Qraucalidte,  3  gen.  S  »p.  viz.  1  Qra il- 
eal iw  ;  3  CampepbHga  ;  I  LaI age. 

Fam.  pcricrocotida,  I  gen  8  ap,  xh.  8  Pe- 
ricrocotus 

Fam.  Ampelidip  1  gen.  1  «p*  viz.  1  CojUoa 
pnrpurea  of  Nepaul. 

Fam  Pipnd«,  Sub-faro,  Eurylttirrtinir.  3 
geo.  3  anU-goiK  8  9y.  viz.  I  Corydon  :  2  Eury- 
Uimus ;  2  Cymbirhjucua  I  Pnanaonma :  8 
8«rilophu5i. 

S(tb-fam.  PtpHn«  1  gen  1  8p.  viz,  1  Ca- 
lyptomena  vlHdts. 

'Fam.     Rirundiuidfle*  I  gen.    10  ap.   vli.   ID 
liifitodo. 

F»m.  Artamido!,  I  gen,  1  np,  tia.  I  Attamtts 
foaoua. 

Fam,  Di^-rnndo!  1  gen.  5  aul>^eo.  Hap. 
vu.  1  Chibi.i  :  2  Chtiptia  :  1  Bbringa:  3 
Edoliuji,  1)  Dicruni*. 

Fam,  Tchitreadir,  ftg^^n.  Id  ap.  vii.  3  TcUit. 
roa;  S  Phil<*ntoma;  I  HbipidiKa;  4  Lcucu- 
carca:  1  Myiagra;   I   Cryptolophia. 

Fa*n  Pycnonotidic.  H  gen.  38  ap.  vist  7 
nyp»*H>otea;  2  lolo;  jI  Uemioa ;  4  Crinigir  ; 
18  Fycnonotua;  I  Miorolaraua ;  2  Bracbypo- 
dma,'  I  SetorniH. 

Sui-fiim.  Phvlloniioip,  3  geo.  12  sp.  viz.  7 
Pbynoruia  \    4  t(>rii ;  1  Iretia  )mei1a. 

Fam,     Melipbagidir,  ^  atib  fam.  4geo.  14  ap. 

Sii^*/ai»  Oriuhnrc,  8  gen.  12  ap.  via,  U 
Oriolaa;  1  Suhi'mthereaviridia. 

Sji^-Zajw  iu?c*  2  gee   2   ap,    vijg,    1 

Eu^omyaa  <  I  Zoateropi  paJpebroaus. 

/•awv     N'  ',  6  gen.    36  »p.     vt«  ,    8 

Aracbuotbi.  cvtariuu^  S  Dmum  ,    1 


IKZIR. 

Myaatithe;  2  Prionochilus:  1  Piprtaoma. 

Birds  p.  407. 

TXSKA.    Hind.  Rubut  b  iflonit- 

lN6TlTUTESof  M«nu,  coinposcd  at  li^il 
800,  but  probably  1280  years  l*efore  Climt, 
tiucofdiii^  to  Sir  VV.  Jones,  and  the  Vadu 
1000  or  19S0  vf-ora  before  ihein. 

INTAN.  Malay.  Diamond. 

I*  Nil  I  A.     Ma  tea  I,.  PbcBinx    fariuiA 

INUn.  Arab,  Vitii  vinifor**.    The  gr«pe^ 

INULA*  a  gemts   of  plants   belonging  u 

the  natural  onJtr  Ccmpoiila  and     the  aub-or* 

der   AgUractm. 

INULA  Viscosa  nnd  Ontvejolena  have  betii 
lately  rccom mended  ns  diureiicd,  and  as  itMfiil 
in  Crtlrulous  di?f/i«e*.  —  Honigber^^t^  p  590, 

INULA  HELENIUM.    Sea   Coufcciian 
blflck  Pepper, 

INULA  ROYLKAXA,  grow«  in 
Caftlinirrean  \\\\U,  but  )i9  the  pUnt  it  C91l« 
sidered  poisoiioua  it  is  not  uted.  Dr.  IId- 
uigl>pr{/er  is  of  opinion,  lbnt  imporUnl  viriit«i 
lie  Uidfien  in  it,  nnd  that  iK  is  well  Wortbv  of  be* 
ing  fxperifuented  with, — Honig&erner,  p.  it0^ 

INULEAULINE.    Fii.   Eli;oampanc. 

INUNDATlUiSS  are  of  frequent  ocraf 
renee  in  India.  Those  of  the  Laccadive  lalaodf 
in  a  hurritmne  of  April  1847,  were  deacribed 
liy  Captaiii  Brdcn  in  Madrai  Spectator  Utp 
and  Boni/my  Tim^,  Aik  OcL  1847,  and  in  Vh% 
BQuday  Times,  Auguat  13.  1B5U.  An  ttccouiit 
of  remarkable  inuudaiions  in  Indi«  in  i849» 
was  given  by  Or  Buisi,  m  Rl.  As.  Irmia. 
L8SL  :aiid  Eriin.  PhiL  Jl.  1851  ;  Btugulaf 
results  or  inundations  of  thn  Brahampooim  in 
Ataam,  ivere  described  by  Dr.  McOo^h  io  Topo- 
amphy  of  1837.  I  voi^'svo.  Ikraarkable  Iti- 
undations  occurred  of  the  Hangea  in  Aug-  t4» 
1838*  It  rose  at  AJIahnb«id  43  f^^et  ;  and  dM 
immense  itnniage  nt  Benaies.  Husflingabiid  «•• 
on  tbe  same  occasion  flooded  by  ihe  rise  of  ikt 
iVerbudda.  One  of  the  Indus  in  18*1.  tup* 
posed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  burauiig  of  « 
glaci»-r,  was  described  in  Bl.  A<j.  Trana.  \Bi9iJ 
vol.  XV  IIL  Tho§e  of  the  Taptee,  for  the  paal 
30  years,  were  describe  in  Bomfirr^  Timtt^ 
1851.  Inundations  nt  the  mouth  of  lb* 
Ganges^  occaaione^J  by  hurricanes,  occttrriKi  m 
May  1623,  and  Mny  1830.  Ill,  As.  tranc, 
vol.  1^  p.  25.  In  August  and  Septeinher  187V 
much  of  Cenlral  Hindustan  was  iuundatetL  In 
ihe  Legends  of  the  penmsula  of  India,  the  M^' 
currence  of  toroads  of  the  ocean,  are  often  ineii* 
lioued.— Z>r.-5iiuf,  SeeCycloiies  ;  HurricaiMi  i 
Typhoons  ;  Winda. 

INYANA  See    Vaisbnava. 

INVANL    SeeKabir   Panibi. 

IN-YONG.   Chin.  Mandarin  Teal. 

INZAU.   lUxu    I'iciis  cftiicotdcae 


?8 


IPECACBUAXHA. 


IPOM<SA  CUSPIDATA. 


(ZABAA..   HiNi>.     FusHT,     Grewia  be- 

B^Juu*     Grtmin  liothiu 
}b.  OlB^  lODE.  Fe*   lodiue- 

lode  , ,.F»^  I  lod Orb. 

.  I2&),  from  >»^^1',    violet^  the  colour  of 
ii,©uy,    wi»   obtained  by    M.  Ct^urtofi  in 
\  iKe  n?«^iJual   liquor  of  the  process  for 
:  6oda  from   kelp.     Though  but  btely 
,  its  effectt  have  long  b«eu    obtained 
\  at  it  is  found   in  sea  and  severa! 
__       »aUr»,   and    in     acaweeda,    apon^t^, 
ilfw  and   $onjc  iDolliis<^UB  nnlmals.     Iri  ihe 
}Bf\  ihe  leaf  of  a  aea-wred  (a  apecii'B 
Dr.  FiUeoner)    is     employed 
UraaUtaa,    and  railed  ihe  fftriire- leaf, 
diif-ka-patla  ;   and  in   8.  America  ibe  slcms 
"i  sca^wecd     are    sold    by     the     name   of 
trr  *l»cjb,  bt^cauac  tbey  are   chewed  by    the 
litaola     wherever     goitre     is   prevftleut, 
ll^^iK    is     procurable     by   burning     large 
iJ^Hk  of  fca^wetsd  or  of  the  conferva  of  the; 
HHkr  Uke   near   Calcutta  :  but  to  prepnrB 
^Ena  thoe,   the  proce^a  is   only  economical 
^Sm  Uie  wtrda  yield   enougli  of  impure   car- 
bowileiifickda,  to  cover    the   general    expense 
ffOii  op«?ration.     This  is  not  the  case   wkh 
tit  Cakiiit*  conferva*— J5ewp  Fhar.  p.  370, 
S»^*,  y  Mtdica, 

lUKi  ^  name  occurs  in  ancient  8»n- 

_M   wiiuu^a  and  is    st  pposcd  to  refer  lo 
fcB»i*n  Or^f  Vb.     Sec  Javao  ;  Kabul 

L .  _  .  FRUTICOSUM.  TT.  .>•  ^• 

Vio!»  aaffrnticoaa  — i?«a^    Wnn, 

.Brssa.  I  Nola    kobburi Tel. 

Purii&ba  rattiaxn..      ,» 
Surja  kanti  chcttu  „ 


Cbnli 


MatcTAM. 

SAaa. 


A  nifgi»ii  ftod    fomewhat    prickly  reclining 
tebikartlkg  •  small  crimson  fla^ver.    It  is  com- 
~^     oier  the  peniusula  of  India,  and  is  used 
i  tkiDul^nt     Dr,  0  Shanghneasy  eKamined 
liiUy  ipecimens  obtained  frora  the  Calcutta 
t!n>.  Lt<:  ^lid  not  delect  the  least  trace  of  the 
^uiitine  or  violioe. — 0*Shmigk- 

LlORA,  oc    Jora,   a    genua  of  birds    esla- 
I  by  Dr,   Itorafield,  and  placed  by  Mr. 
1  BfDQug  his  Brachypodii^a,  or  ahort- 
1^^    thrushen.     There    urc  four  species  of 
tWtrnthl  litile  lora  with  bright  letnon  yellow 
*:  wbich  Dtay   aeem  to  represent   the 

KL  TaM.     Batsia  latifolia,  mUd, 
Ul^OACHrANUA, 
rbnmhA    Rxo,  Fa.  |  Ipecoacanna,...  .  .      It. 
i.jT.   Poar      Cipo-df  tamarM.,.PoaT; 

allelic      i rr cb-    liitcftCdADft  4. —Sp. 

Utii.     K»i*  de  Oto  ^«  *,.«•*  ft 


A  valuable  emetic   medicine    obtained  from 
the  root  of  Cepbaelts  ipecachuRnha  atid  other 
•pecies.      It  is  a  plant  of  South  America* 
IPHIGINIA.  See  India*  p.  MO, 
IPHIS    SEPTEMSKINOSA.    Edw.     One 
of  the  cnislacca  belonjtirij?  to  the  Indian  seas, 
in.  Can.  Bassiii  lon»cifolifl, 
IFOM<-EA,  a  ptnus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
fnmily  Convoivnlwceffi*    Most  of  1  he  afjecies  arc 
ornamentaL      Roxburgh    In  his     Flora  fndica 
describes  elt^ven  ejiecies  td  Ipoirtra,  Dr,  Wijiht 
in  Icon,  j^ives  Ipomcaa  bracieata,  companulnta, 
cbrysoiiles,     pes-Ujtridis,      pUeata,     pulcbella, 
ru^cosa^    sessiliflora,    and  Wijrhiii.     The,  spe- 
cies and  vwrittieB  of  Jpoma^ii  are  preily  cre^pert 
liowcriiig  in  Ibr  momijij^.    They  attaUy  cnhaDco 
the  beauty  of  Indian  (gardens,  when  the  various 
colors  are  well  arrantjed,     1  he  pltnitB  are  rai*ed 
frora  Breds  sown  at  ttie  couimcnceraent  of  the 
r«insi  they  may  be  sown  where  intended  lo  flower. 
Any  garden  soil  will  huit,  if  not  tooheRvy.     Jn 
China,  many   beaurihil  species  of  Iponia?a   are 
cultivated  fortbeii  lb iwers,  especially  thelpomoca 
quainoclit,  lound  about  the  houses  even  of  the 
poorest  people,     ll  is  an  elegant  little  twining 
species   with  arrow* headed  shaped  leaves    and 
also    occurs  in  Burmah.     The  corolla  is  cream- 
coloured  with    a  pi>rple  eye.      It  is  in  bloom 
ill  the    hedges  of   Maulminn  at    the   close  of 
the     rains.       Other    cnltivHted      Bpeciea    are 
Ipomcca   Bona^nox  ;    1.    Murirsta.    (Hairy.) 
L  Hnrlro-Ca^ruleH  (blue  and  piuk.)  I.  Tyrian- 
Ibinn  {Bright  violet  )  I.  Vlolaceii,  (%'ioltt  Blue.) 
L  tpleiidens,   (pale   red.)    1.   1  ubrrosa  (yellow 
tpecies.)    Ipomosa    coccinca,  is  a  beautirnl  her- 
baceous und  shrubby  species  well  adapted  for 
caverinj;  Irtllis  work,  walh,  or  pillnrs,  growing 
CHsily  from  seed,  iit  the  comoifncement  of  the 
rains  in  any  ^^ood  soilp  when  they  produce  flowers 
in     profuse    nhuntlance — Rnhkil,     iViUitim** 
Middle  Kingdom,  pa^t  287.    Mozh,  Fl&r,  Ind, 
W.    Ic.  A/a/fO». 

IPOMtEA  BATATAS.— Z(!»f,  Syn*  of  Bata- 
tas edulis. — Chii!*y* 

IPOiVUl'A  BU.OBA.     PoHSK.  8>n.  of  \^(i- 
mma'pes-cfiprffi  -^jSfpef/* 

IPOMCEA  BONANOX.    Linn,,   the  Mnnda 
Valli  of  Van  Kheede  is  a  syu.  of  Ciilonyciioii 

IPOMCEA  BRASILIENSIS,     Me^tr.  syn. 
of  IpomiBapts-Ciiprro. 

I      IPOMCEA    CAIiKOSA.     K.    Ba-    syn.    of 
Ipomoea-pes-cBprffi.  Sweet, 

IPOMlEA     CATESBIL— iffyer,    syn.  of 
B«tatas  edulifl,— C'^owy. 

IPOMCEA  Ca:KULJA.  Kan.  Boxh.  tyn.  of 
Pharbitis  nil, — Choiay, 

IPOMfEA  CUSPID  ATA,  is  a  creeping  weed, 
its  leaves  arc  used  medicinally.— Z>r.   Hoitig* 
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lP0M<EADA^Y8PERMA,Dr  Hrnitjr^.efger 
900191  ved  ihe  steeds  of  this  ptnni  from  Hirrclastftni 
1U  an  luitidote  to  liytlrophobra*  II  is  mWtd 
Kui*ia  k*  binj   t.  **.  tlie«e>cds  for  doj^i. — fforti//- 

l¥U^\iEJL  ER103PERMA.  Brauv.  syn* 
of  Butataa  pHiuculat*?. — Vhois^. 

IPOMCEY  GEMKLLA    Hoik 

Uop  vol  Villus  geiu4*Uit«|  Linn, 
Siru  TMi  .,.  ^...„.Tam,  I  Cbinn*  TikJi  ,•....«.  Tel. 

Hieie  leiives  arc  siiid  to  hnt  e  a  pleasant  Btnell 
unJ  mwciUiginnaft  tiiate.  When  clrii-d,  powdered 
niid  b(xtkd  witli  ti  rerUin  p<»itiori  of  ^\u*r^  tliey 
are  coiiftidefi^d  ;i!i  a  v^dtmble  cxteriifil  Mfrpltcntion 
in  apthoua  wfFrotiorrs*  —Altt^.  MnL  Mfti.  p,  1 15* 

II'OM(KA  nOS^^IlM FOLIA.  WtUd.  syn, 
of  Balatns  patiit^n'Htw. — 'C/totKy, 

1P0M(E\  GKANDIPLOKA.  Hvatb.  9yn.  of 
Calonvclirm  KoxbuTifhii. — (J,  Don. 

1P6M(£\  INSIQNIS,  And.  syn.  of  Balalas 

IPOMtEA  JA!>APA     Jalap  Plakt. 

GoQVolvalu^  jaltpAjItim.  *l|>oin»A  ptirga,  Wtnd€rotk, 
A  native  of  South  Amt^ric^f,  Xaluppu  and 
on  the  Eastern  declivity  of  the  Mexican 
Audes^  The  roots  are  flcfliy,  lar^^e  ova),  oblong, 
rugote,  and  black ttli  extenndly  ;  white  r«cent, 
in  a  dry  stalf,  nnd  a^t  %old  in  iheahops.  Ihry  aa> 
cut  in  fljtkes  o(  variable  diameler,  eomctimea 
c'eft  lengthwise  and  pyriforni.  If  entire  they 
are  aanuliy  stuuli,  wrinkled »  bcnvy,  iiue(ju»l, 
hard,  brittle^  de«p  brown  grey  externally,  of  a 
dirry  grey  within,  fniciure!  smooth  niul  wtivy, 
ohowiitK  a  n;rv*at  number  of  rc&inoits  points, 
visible  to  the  Icna,  and  often  to  the  naked  eye« 
The  Ofionr  is  pcculiiirly  nansemtai  though  we^ik. 
The  taate  acrid  anU  dia^nating.  A  brisk  ca- 
ihartic.  The  powikr  ia  of  brown  grey  colonr. 
Mid  inaBt  be  preuared  with  c^ntion,  aa  it  U 
eiocedintfly  irrit«tinj».  The  worm-earcn  roota 
•re  tnnch  more  acttve  than  the  sound,  aa  I  he 
worcfia  only  attack  the  atnyUceoua  anH  sweet 
parts.  Accorrlioic  lo  Humboldt  iOO.OOu  lbs. 
wniifht  of  jalap  roofs  are  annually  exported 
from  V%!Ta  Crnx.  The  pinnt  thrives  best  on 
cool  shady  Itills.  abont  2/' 00  fret  iibove  the 
lettsl  of  ttie  sea — O" SJiangkncMty ^  pageM  502, 
503. 

IPOMrK\  LVTIPT.OKX,— /?ow.  4'  SehuU. 
ayn*  of  Crtinnvctmn  i^ranttiflrtnnii.— CAowy. 

TP0\1(EA^  MAOHOHltmZA.  A  native 
of  Geor^i^i  ami  Carolina.  In  ISSi,  Lord 
Auckland  inirodnced  this  to  the  C'dcatta 
Garden,  Tho  roott  attained  inch  en 
tmormoui  aixe  thai  a  cUtatrr  belonging  to 
one  plant  wei;;herl  70  lbs,  while  reoent  it 
floshy,  wtiite,  jfdcy  of  mild  H^ivour^  and 
aiio^etber  devoid  of  the  acrid  resin.  It  bad  a 
awcetiih  taste,  and  has  Wen  eatea   by  ^acrcrn) 


iroHCEA   PILEATA. 

persons  without  any  ill  effect  being  txp 
To  test  the  applicability  of  the  root  as 
seven  aheep  wer«5    fed  on  rt^    but  nx 
il\*i<i  suffcrinjj  from  diarrha^a  within  ft' 

IPOMtEA    MARITIMA     II.  Br 

I  pom  tea  p*-^  c^pra;.— .SVi'cr^.  ^ 

U'OMlEA  MAUaiTlAKA.  Jacfl 

But  at^s  n«n icn  h  ta.—  Chot*^. 

IPOMiEa  ML.    Ejub.Syu.   of 

nil  —  Cfmsy. 

1  POMONA  OUBICyLAUIS*   Eli 

Tpoma'.T  pea-cm|>im. 

IPOMlKA  PES-CAPR.E.  SvtceU 

It>oai<ea  mantimA  R.  BfJ  CQavolvulua  la 
1  pouitiea  orbi  cul ariii«  Elt  ^ 


BraAilten«J 
Vllobzktu^ 
boubiutcci 


Ipomo^  BraailiPUHia^ 

Mayer, 
IpoiDcaa  biloba,  F^rgk 


Chagnl  khufi   ...   Bixo.  Balalige.... 

GoAtu'  foot  ei^eoper.  Kno,   Balahandi  ttgo  .i 
Do  patt^  Uit4......  HiHit,\  Ch^viillA  pdlj  if 

This  ia  a  useful  sand  bimiing  plai 
shores  of  the  south  and  east  of  Asi 
th<?  widest  rang*-  in  India,  Jn  Cbii 
plant  of  ci tensive  range,  trailing 
sandy  beadies  slong  the  coast  fmm  I 
the  Cinisan    Arohiptlrtgo.*^^i7i*aaa' 

1K>M(EA     PAXLCULATA.    B. 

syn.  of  Batatas  paniewUte— CAoiVy. 

IPUMlF:A  PENTAt'HAtLA.  J^ 
of  lintHtns  nentiiphv^l>u— O/t.  ^'  h, 

iPo.\ia!;A  Pt:^lhJR  11)13.  Lm. 

TiK»»^*-Wt  ipomtra,Eatt,  I  P«ia  butuf, 
Kunra    ^  ...  Hi»o,  j  M«;kaujn  adt^ 

in  Tenasscrim  the  tiger-footefl  tjJom< 
liirge  pHliniited  leaves  is  not  uncomUj^ 
common  iu  the  rnins  every  wliere  in 
tanah.— /*Va^  Mrd.  Ti/p.p.  Ib2. 

IPOMO'IA.  5/?.0ne  most  beaut rfnl,  ( 
perennij^l  Ipumcm  is  gf^neralty  «'!iUdd  f 
bar  creeper,  it  hits  brijj^hl  yellow  flo 
glabrous  pidmate  leaves.  This  speci 
to  Jigrue  with  the  litumtta  tufjtro^Q  of 
Indies,  only  thi^  hits  no  seent  TI 
extends  an  immt-nse  Icmgth  and  afford 
close  shade. ^ — hfn$om. 

IPOMn:A  PH  E^aCEA,  scarlet  \ 
common  iu  hedges  nud  gardens  diti 
t^xnt^—OeuK  Ifertf.  Top,fi,  181. 

IPOMtEV  PILE  AT  A,  Bonnet 
fn  October,  as  soon  as  the  rains  ctote^ili 
little  twining  apecirs  of  Jpomcm  is  s«« 
ing  through  every  hedge  and  bush  in 
rim.  It  iii  p^-culiar  for  its  concave  bond 
<*d  involucre,  in  tlie  midst  of  which  halti 
tmy  bloasoms  bide  their  ro^y  Ups.^i 


SO 


OX<EA  TDBEBOSA. 


Ik  QUAMOCLIT. 


IBAK- 


prut 


lit. 

Vine 
ooltl 


^m^  S^etii  IvMua  hit  a      ^ 

or  Crimaoa  QuamocHt 
wintUrr  and  of  a  moal 
Mkht  crimson  colour  ;  uibc  lon^ 
ly^ieaftiens  pretty  common.  The 
mtiy   is  Lai  kttma-lata   or  nd  riug- 

Ilhe  Inudu  goil  of  love.  Sweta 
iiiti,  h  tlic  pertiiin  Istik  pccha 
i).^Gtnl  MciL  Top  //.  18  L 
QtrikqUELOBA.  Wjuto.  $yn. 

IkBfiNlFOllMia 
^^rreUy  keerAy..  Tam 
^pt   creeper   with   yellow    flowers ; 
tt»ed  «a  grt?en»  mixed  with  tamarind  ; 
kduflng  the  cold  iiionlli3.-^*^t»^*ry. 

■  REPTANS,     Pair, 


IPOMCEA  TUaPETIIUM,    r,  Br,  m^h. 

ConvolvtiUis  turpeihuno, 

Had-u!-Zj*ugi Ar.  I  Tarwui 

TvirUid.*  ...    ,» 

T«?ori.*,    ,    BlNQ,  Hixu 
Dud  Kaltni 


IKiBa., 

I  T\ir berth  riJOt  .. 

I  Tufbud 


Ti^t&-ktir«. 


Ttt. 


Pa 


antmal  with  rose  colored 
jkhotit  the  borders  of  tanks  niid 
■^  Ifhe  Icttvet  are  u^cd  as  greens. 
^■iU  root  alao  appeara  lo  be  eaten* 

■  SKFtARlA. 

Tbalee-kf^eTay..  Tast. 
ling  pereniii^d  plant  with  rose  oolored 
lid  in    hedges^  the    lenves  arc  ealtn 
hers  ns  urecna. — J*iffrtf, 

SESSILIFLORA,  Roih. 

Bbanw&r.   Hind. 
njglf  iti  the  Punjab  pin  ins.  fip  lo 
Otitirf,     It  13    one  of  the   plftn<a 
lit€n  10   India  in  famiaea.     Dr.  ./.  £, 

KV  SPECIOSA.  PBaa.  Syn.  of 
•pcdoaa* — Sict* 

£\  TRILOBA  gfowa  both  wild  and 
;  Japan.     Tne  roots   of  it  are  either 
ibck  4  the    latter  are  used    as  bxu 
mmff.  Trawth,  Vol.  m>  p,  63, 

EA  Tl^BEROSAjhe  Malabar  Creep- 
lite  of  tropical  America^  is  a 
pUnt  with  a  woody  stena  ;  common 
If  ;  lea?ei  pidmated,  seven  parted. 
reilow  and  showy,  appear  in  October 
mbef.  It  is  fn  general  nse  for  cover- 
ndh,  trtUiaea,  8£c»,  and  for  which 
rom  ila  eieeeding  rapid  growth,  it  is 


linn 

....Pl^SHT. 

TIrwi. IliNU. 

Natut 'Qi'^D. 

Niawut ••      M 

T|io-'     ||4»g.piitta  ..       ...      ,, 

..    E??a.    Trivoorta .♦•  Sansc. 

...     „        Tr»ata*walu         .  Sisgii. 

Shevadi Tam 

Hiifo.     HallaTegada  Tkl. 

...Pan J,  I  Telia        ,>      ••.**•    »* 

l1ie  rt*ot 

Tarhud  RiUD.  j  >'!aot HiKB, 

A  native  of  Ceylon,  the  East  Indifis,  Ma- 
layan Archipelago,  Australia,  Timor,  OtalieUe, 
Friendly  Islands,  Marianne  Jslaads,  Tinian,  &c. 
Us  root  is  perennial,  and  ha*  long  been 
employed  in  India  as  a  common  pnrgalive,  rub- 
bint^  up  a  slip  of  the  burk  with  water  or  milk 
on  a  stone  and  swallowing  (he  emulsion  thus 
formed,  A  strip  six  inches  in  length  from  a 
root  as  thick  as  the  Utile  5iit(er  is  deemed  a 
sufficient  dose.  l^r.  O'Shaughnessy  asserts 
ihat  the  action  of  the  medicine  is  so  extremely 
uncertain  that  it  does  not  deserve  a  place  ill 
our  Phannaeopa?ia.  Price  12  annas  the  pound* 
Dr.  Btllew  states  (hat  it  is  considered  bene* 
ficial  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
in  leprosy  and  paralysis.  It  conlninsa  purgative 
resin,  resembling  ih^i  <^\\n\i\'^'--O^Shaughnn^if^ 
page  504  Dr.  RoM,  FL  Ind,  VoL  ip.  476. 
Care/s  edition  of  Dr.  Uitxburgfi^  Fl  Ind.  u\ 
p  51.  FqwHI  Hand  Book,  Fai  L  p.  8flt 
Dr,  J.  I  Stewart^  m.  d. 

IP0M0I*8fS,  a    geiiui   of  twining   plants 
recjuiree   ihe  same   treatmrnt   as  the  IpomoBS-^ 

IPOR,  pERS.  Thyme;  wild  Marjoram- 

IFO    lOXlCAUiA.   Pers.   Antiaris   tori- 
*  n 

cana. 

IPPA   CHETTU    or     Ippe     Chetlu,   also 

Ippa  manu.  Tir,L,  Bassia  latlfolia* — liOxL  This 

tree  furnishes  a  strong  wood,  but  is  never  felted 

by  (.be  natives,  ihe  flowers  yield    a  toddy,  and 

an  nil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds. — Cuptaiii 

Beddome, 

IPPU,  the  name  of  a  tree  in  Bornea 
from  which  is  obtained  the  famous  Borneon 
poison^  with  which  the  Idaan  tribe  poison 
their  tiarts.  The  poitjon  is  coHecled  by  this 
tribe  only,  and  its  effects  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Liana  and  Ticinma  of  South  Ame- 
rica-— DakympWi  Account  oj  Sulu. 

IRA.    See  Sarasweti. 

IRAK    also     Miswak.     Pebs.      Salvadoca 
Indicn. 

IRAK,  in   Arabic,  a  territory   which   is  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  Irak^i* Arabia   ancient 
Babylonia  or  Chaldcn,  and  Irak-i-Ajam,  Media. 
lrak-i*arabi  of  the  Persians  is  also  de%cn\>eift* 
/  the  ancient  Mesopoigmmt  tUe  ierulotj  ^uoK 
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IRAN. 

to  the  Arabs/aa  Al-Jnzira.  The  province  of 
Fnrs,  aa  it  now  stands*  is  bounded  on  thf 
north  and  oorth-wcst,  by  Irak'i*jijeui  and 
Luristaii>  nnd  n  ftm«U  portion  of  KlLuzUtnn. 
dee  India  ;  Iran  ;  Kirman  ;  Samareanc)  ; 
Tomaun, 

lUAMBLT.  Mal.   See  Pull 
lEKAMULA^  SaKs.  Arbtoloohia   Indies. 
*— £mrt.   lioxb. 

IRAN  mentioned  in  Ihe  Vendidad  under  tlie 
uame  Airynnem  Vaejo  was  a  country  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Belur  *lngh,  in  the  hi>jhland  of 
^  Pamir,  between  L.  37  and  40*'  N.  and  L.  8G* 
^J^^iod  yO^  Y„^Bunten,  Vol,  m.  j^p*  459»  4G0. 
^^^^  lEAN.  A  country  situated  to  the  south 
^^^Pfast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  Dr.  Vritchard 
^^^  considers  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  Ira- 
^1  jiian  (Indo- Atlantic  or  Caucasiitn)  race.  In  this 
^B  wide  expanse  of  territory,  stretching,  with 
^m  various  elevation,  at  least  25^  from  north  to 
aouth,  inch  extremes  m«y  be  looked  for  as  will 

I  bear  out  the  remarkable  description  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  :  **  In  the  dominions  of  my  fa- 
ther," said  the  prince,  **  people  perish  with 
cold  at  the  one  extremity,  whilit  they  are  suf- 
focated with  hent  at  the  other."  (Xenophon's 
Anabisis,  Book  I,  pp.  fi7,  68.  Ed.  Hutch, 
1735#)  Thus,  the  northern  and  central  por» 
^  tiotts  of  the  plateau  of  Iran  and  Arabia,  as  wdl 

H       as  a  great    part  of  Asia  Minor,    enjoy  a  tern- 
H       perate  climaie,  whilst  an  intense  cold  prevails 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Afghanistan,  in  nearly 
I  tbe  whole  of  Kurdistan,  and  on    the  elevated 

^B  mountain  ranges  nnd  high  valleys  on  both 
^"  tides  of  Ararat*  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
difference  of  climate^  throughout  the  whole,  a 
great  similarity  prevails  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  worlds  •,  and  in  these  respects  the 
valley  of  ibcNile,  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
and    those  of    Arabia   southward  of    Mectja^ 

I  together  with  the  central  and  southern 
paiia  of  Iran,  have  much  in  common.  The 
surface  of  Iran  extend  for  1,^80  miles,  from 
Sumeisat  on  the  upper  Euphrates,  eastward  to 
Taxila  on  the  Indus,  and  nearly  DOO  miles  in 
breadth  from  the  shores  of  Gedrosii*,  in  25"  N. 
bt,,  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  near  Samarcand, 
in  40**  N.  lat.  The  latter  river  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  form  the  northern  limit  of  this  great  divi- 
sion ;  the  Erjthrean  Sea  is  on  the  southern 
vliilst  the  rivers  Indus  and  Euphrates  const!- 
tula  the  eastern  and  western  extremities.  In 
the  space  intervening  between  the  great 
I^H  mountain  chains,  in  most  places  the  surface  is 
^H  largely  impre^tated  with  salt  and  saltpetre, 
^m  which  prevail  to  some  extent  on  the  plains  of 
^1  V(kt3  and  the  coterminous  provinces  of  Irak 
^^        :,  '  '        "■■    !ir  and    Da- 

iL,  is   found  ; 

and,  ^  iiUio  vve^l'ifard,  (iu  Khuzistan],  an 
ibundant  inpply  of  sulphur ;  while  rock*saltf 
Mlauf,    Mxtimotiys    ^^^   orpimentj  as  well  aa 


IBAN. 

mineral  waters,  are  found  in  abundsoee  la 
ditfcreut  slates,  from  petroleum  to  the  choioeM 
kind  of  na^^tha,  and  is  applied  to  muny  itM« 
ful  purpostis.  The  places  most  known  ifl 
Baku  nnd  Mazanderan  towards  the  north  { 
bLerbuk,  jlu,  Ban<li-Kir,  the  Baciria  mouo* 
tains,  and  D<ilaki»  towards  the  aoutb|  aod  bolk 
Kirmnn  and  Afghatitstnn  towards  Ihe  cafll« 
Iron  and  native  sterl  is  met  with  iu  Mami<le* 
ran,  Khorassan,  and  Bactria*  The  fonnar/ai 
well  as  copper  and  lead  ores,  prevail  in  differ*^ 
t^nt  parts  of  the  eastern  provinces^  but  moia 
abumlontly  tn  the  pashalies  of  Diyar-Kek/  and 
SiviiS,  wiih  the  addition  of  gold,  silver^  tol 
precious  atones.  The  ordinary,  as  wciJ  a 
some  of  the  more  preei<'us  metals  and  valuahia 
stones,  are  Sikewise  found  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, atid  also  in  Azerbaijan  ]  copper  anil 
other  ores  abound  in  Kurdistan,  the  Julanicnk, 
aod  other  mountain  districts.  In  the  Uumbu 
Tagh  mountaiits  the  granite  abounds  wilk 
interesting  minerals,  more  particutarlv  ^<>gu^ 
btir)'l,  schorl,  and  dtssemiualed  gold*  The 
valleys  of  the  Oxus,  the  Indus, and  nearly  Ikt 
whole  of  that  of  the  Euphratre*  being  al  IIm 
extremities  of  Iran,  that  territory  Uti  additlda 
to  the  Tigris  and  AraxeS|  with  tb«ir  Iribu** 
taries)  has  only  the  advantage  of  the  Silyta^ 
the  Aji,  JeghelUy  and  Safid  Hud,  towartli  Um 
north;  the  Zende-rud«  Indian  and  Bendaorfj^ 
in  the  centre  ;  the  Iklmsnd  with  its  tribiMtii 
ry.  dnd  the  Farra  rud,  more  eastward*  Be% 
sides  these,  there  are  »ome  inferior  atreanap, 
which  after  a  short  courjf,  arc  eiti»er  lost  ht 
absorption^  or  become  saline*  Extensive  mvi 
lakes  and  streams,  impregnated  with  the 
substance,  are  by  no  means  unoummoo* 
Amongat  the  former  may  be  rocniioned  thft 
Caspittn  Sea,  the  picturcst^ue  Urumiyah,  aiuI| 
Vhii.  Zcrrah  or  Durrah,  in  Seistau,  Baktegtn 
ill  Pars,  and  others  ;  the  fresh  water  lakvi  mt 
otdy  met  with  in  Ihe  tracts  below  BabjUrai, 
and  again  between  the  Klburz  range  or  ' ' 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  sutfaice  of  Ii 
may,  in  a  general  way,  be  deieribed  at  O 
aisting  of  a  wide-spreading  plateau,  flankad  hf; 
mountainous  countries  on  ihe  east  and  isci^ 
nnd  bounded  to  the  north  and  south  by  im% 
mountain  chaius  outside  of  it'hich  ere  two  ex '' 
tensive  plains,  on  a  much  lower  I«tcI«  Of 
these,  Turcomania,  with  the  continuous 
westward  of  it,  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
the  Elbura  mountains,  form  that  whicb 
the  northern  extremity  ;  Arnbiau  Irak 
Kliuzistfin,  wiih  the  rest  of  the  level  tract  oiiU, 
itJe  the  Za^roi,  form  the  pUin  At  the  aoutbrm 
extremity.  Among  the  domestic  auimala  tht 
hor^e  holds  the  principal  pldce>,  and  tbftre 
four  disttiuct  kiuds  in  Irao.  First,  the  ori|tii 
Turkoman  breed,  a  large,  powerful  etiiiuniig 
animal  \  second,  the  yaboo,  or  commoD  cairytof 
hack,  which  ia   stouter  a&d  raiiier  laf^cr  iIa^i 
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Ttien  the  smaller  Arabian 
-"d  by  Nadir  shab)  ;  and, 
uvecii  this  nnlrnal  aud  the 
iii>n  hor^e,  the  badpai  (wind-footed), 
\  being  th*;  most  prized  by  the  Persians, 
t  ihildft  nIwn^^B  ^niong  the  horses  of  a  great 
1*1  rrtintie.  But  there  is  an  imusuKl  pro* 
on  of  mti!p9,  which,  thoujfh  smnll,  are 
eh  uud  for  caravans*  Tliis  surimsinff 
I  tt'liioni  ^oca  ao  far  as  30  miles  in  a 
duieH  oamrn^  a  load  of  abont  3  cwt., 
mi  ymatk^  orer  auch  kuttals  or  pnsees,  aa 
VMiU   apr'  '  H  Spnuish   muleteer.     In 

tepaiiiiii  ot  maakind^  the  western 

fi^iiuen  ct  irau  appear  to  have  fallen  to  the 
ikmnoi  th#  Ar«mein«  and  Elamitea,  while 
III  •■fi  c>  .    A  riant,   Mnrdi  and 

'■iWrtiibr*  lie  earliest  inhabitanla, 

■iiwl  ai«riendiiMrard,    ieavih^  some  of   their 
laabtta  in  the  movnUinous  districts,  to  mix 
iHh  m    iieeotue  subjt^ct  to  the  new  eomera. 
Tit  fibmitic     people   a&d    iati^ua^e   having; 
toi    bKOOoie     dooiiiiani      insiead     of     the 
Gttikilr,  tJie  €tltno^niphy  of  the  foriner  rallier 
Ilia  t^i  ©r  the  Intter,   beeomes  an  important 
From  this  primitive  langu^^e, 
frooi    oue   of    its  cognates    (hh  ihe 
ic,  may  possibly  prove  to  have  been) 
I4liiiinei  branches  were  derived,  the  original 
*'      TiUi  ihe    Musnad,  Koreish,   and  other 
1  of   lUnL   tongue,  being  one  of   these^ 
aail^  Anmaic    the    othtr.     The   latter  had 
t»a  ^rancl    *yb-dividons,  from  oue  of  wliich, 
kaamu  as  tbe    Wcstetu    Arfimaic  >ter6  derived 
ik  AnUuirtc,    S^riuc,    Hebrew,  &c.,  ttnd  from 
fik  oilier  or  En«tern  Arumme^  came  the  Asay- 
Qm,  Bi*b)loniiin,  aud  Chaldean  tongues.  Froui 
iia  ■onotylUbic     construction,    the    trastern 
MCtta  lA    be  more   ancient  than   the   western 
AfiBoc,  wwi  it   appears   likewise   to    be   the 
rMtof  tbc  Zcml,  Pchlcvi,  Sanskrit,  and  oiher 
Electa  tu    use  throughout   a  portion  of    the 
krritairy  jdoog  wbich  it  had   spread  enstward. 
HMW  ika  first  of  these  liui^uagea  was  once 
ia  fncrai  nae,  or  waj  merely  the   sacred   lan- 
!  ei  Jrrna,   the  ai!iiuty  of  all  of  them  ia 
^aa  to  imply  a  common   on^^in,     Pehlevi 
ike  ^UTt  bngnaice  in   the  time   of  the 
SMmarchs,  andt  ^tcoording  to  some 
^hoMet  »a   far   back  as  that  of   Cyrus  :    it 
eaoUisa    many   words  which   belong  to   the 
CbUasetiid  8ynac  tongues,  and  Sir  William 
^airs  waa  of  opiuioa  that   one  of  these  must 
life  beeii  iit  root :   but  it  is   now  icenerally 
prenuDcd  that  the  root  of  the  Pehlevi  is  the 
AfUHBC  itacir     The   cognates  of  the   htter 
tfmd   wT4lifard  and   castWHrd^   and   one  of 
Ihqp,  Ibe  Cbaldee*  can  scarcely  be  disttD(,nash- 
idfron  iKe  partfit  root     Another,  the  Parsi, 
Wpg  «  w>ft<T  ^t!  than    the    Pehlevi,  be- 

i  general  j  Man,  and  gave  rise  to  the 

flf  mgdcrii  I'cjeian.    The  Pcblcvi,  how- , 
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ever,  is  still  partially  used  in  their  sacred 
writings,  in  Sbirwan^  and  also  by  some  of  the 
Gabr  of  the  eastern  provinces,  as  well  as  by 
a  numerous  section  of  the  natives  of  India,  but 
among  the  Parsees  it  is  largely  iutei mixed 
with  the  Hindustani  and  other  Native  dialects, 
which  are  less  or  mora  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit.  The  affinity  of  the  latter  to  the 
Pursi  is  so  great  that  a  learned  philologist  has 
pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  its  derivatives. 
The  number  of  words  which  are  identical 
among  the  different  dialects  of  Iran  and 
Turfln^  and  some  portion  of  the  territory  more 
eastward,  goes  far  to  show,  that  at  a  period 
anterior  to  anything  like  connected  history 
there  must  have  been  some  common  language, 
and  this  was  probably  the  Aramaic.  Pcrhapa 
one4hird  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iran  are 
nomadic,  and  this  section,  by  its  habits^  as 
well  as  mode  of  life*  eotistitutcs  a  race  sepa- 
r:ite  from  the  other  or  fixed  portion,  whicli 
consists  of  Persians,  Kurds,  Armenians,  Arabs, 
Jews,  and  Parsees. — Xenophon  Jnahast^^ 
EnpJirafe3  and  Tigrh,  €oL  Ckesney,  p.  38, 
See  Pars  ;  Arians  ;  Hindoo  ;  India  ;  Kabul ; 
Tuian. 

IRANIAN  LAKGUAGES.^Xn  Dr.  Pritch- 
ard'a  classificalbn    he  has  four    groups  or  dy« 
nasiics  of  language,  three  of  which  are  confined 
to  Europe  and  Asia,  a  fotirik  being  comnion  to 
Africa  and  those  parts  of  Asia  which  are  near 
that  continent-     The  first  of  his  four  group* 
i3(l.)*-tie  Indo-European,   sometimes  termed 
I  odo- Germanic,  aud  by  late  writers    the  Arinn 
or   Irnnian   languages*  He  considers  that    the 
Indo-European  languj*gcs  and   nntiona  may  be 
divided  into  many  different   groupes,   in  the 
order   of  their   affinities  for  instance  ;  but  he 
regards    the   most  obvious   division    to  be  it 
geographical  one,  and    he   styles  his    first,  tlm 
eastern   group,    which,   by  many   writers   has 
been  termed  cxcluaively   the   Arian   family  of 
tongues.      It  includes   all  the  idioms  of  the 
ancient  Medes  and  Persians,  who  named  them- 
selves  Aril,  and  their  country  Eeriene  or  Iran, 
and  likewise  the  Sanscrit  with  all  the  Prakriti* 
properly  so   termed,  and  the   Pali   of  India. 
Among  the  former   was   that   ancient   Peraiati 
language  in  which   one   particular   set  of  the 
cuntiform  inscriptions   was  written^    This  dia^ 
lect  was  30  near  the  Saiwcrit  that  the  inscrip- 
tions have  been  interpreted  through  the  mc- 
diam  ofthatlanguairc. 

The  Zend  lays  cUira  to  a  still  higher  anti- 
quity, since  the  Zend  is  said  by  Bnrnouf, 
Professor  Wilson  and  others  who  hAvc  studied 
It  most  successfully,  to  be  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  very  ancient  dialect  of  the  vedas,  which 
preceded  the  classical  Sanskrit,  than  it  is  to 
this  last  more  cultivated  speech-  How  this 
claim  is  to  b«  riconcilcd  with  the  comparative- 
}frcc€Qt  Jafc  olall  cxtaat  comvoftiliou^  m\>^^ 
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ZeuJiih  langutge,  remains,  he  considers,  to  be 
explitmed.  But  that  the  hi^h  castes  or  *^  twice 
bortf^  classes  of  the  I [idian  race  as  they  term 
iherasdvesy  the  brahman  the  chetriya  aticl  the 
TAisya  hiodu,  were  of  tbe  same  stock  us  the 
mticieni  Persians,  may  be  reganled  as  a  fact 
established  by  the  alhnity  of  their  languages. 
Chevalier  Bun  sen 'a  nntBcs  differ  from  lho»e 
of  Dt*  Prilchard.  He  clHSses  one  group  as 
the  great  Asiatic  European  stock  of  lon^uagea, 


The  Iranian  family  of  languago  te 
be  called  Arian,  by  Mr.  F<irrar,  it  ii  ifa« 
Eiiropean  and  Indo  Germanic  of  aomo 
logists  :  Tictct  and  Burnous  called  it] 
from  the  Sanscrit  word  Arya  nieaninj;  i 
Rask  ciillrd  it  .Inphetlc^  and  accord 
Mr.  Furrar,  it  has  8  tJivisiatie 

Hinihi«  I  Qre«k.         I  Lithunutau, 

Pcrniat).         I  l«atiii.  |  Sclavotiic, 

or  these  it  is    uncertain    whether 


which  he   subdifides   into  eight   families,  viz.  { s„«scrit  rcprcs^-nls  tho  older  phase 


3,  CelU;  2.  Thracian  or  Ulyrian  ;  3,  Arraeiain; 

4.  Astatic-Iranian  ;  5.  Htllenico*Italic,  6  Sla- 
vonic ;  7.  Lithuanian  tribes,  and  8.  Teutonic 
His  fourth  or  Asiatic  Iranian,  or  the  Irajviati 
atock  as  represented  in  Asia,  he  again  sub- 
divides into* 

1,  ThenaUons  of  Inin  proper  or  the  Arian 
flock,  the  languages  of  Media  aad  Persia,  tt 
includes  the  Zeud  of  the  cuneiform  inscription; 
and  the  Zend  Avesta.  Tbe  younger  Pehlevi 
of  the  8assanians  and  the  Pazendf  the  mother 
of  the  present  or  modern  Persian  tongue  :  The 
Pttshtu  or  language  of  tbe  Afghans  bclouj^s  lo 
the  same  branch. 

2.  The  second  sub-di vision  emhrae^s  the 
Iranian  languages  of  India,  represented  by  tlie 
banacrlt  and  her  daughter^. 

His  Semitic  stock  of  languages  he  constructs 
from  the  following  nations  who  form  another 
compact  mas8«  and  represent  one  phystologi- 
calty  and  historicaily  connected  family  * — tlie 
Hebrews,  with  the  other  tribes  of  Ctujaan  or 
Palcatine,  inclusive  of  the  Phacnicians,  who 
spread  their  language,  through  their  coloniza- 
ttoni  as  that  of  the  Cartha^iniitns  ;  the  Aramaic 
tribes,  or  the  historical  nalions  of  Aram,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia^  aptfi^king  Syrian 
in  the  west,  and  the  so-called  Chaldaic  in  the 
0aft  i  6nally«  thu  Arabians,  whose  language  is 
oonnected  (through  the  Ilirayariuc)  with  the 
iBthiopic,  the  ancient  (now  the  sacred)  liin< 
gaage  of  Abyssinia^  lie  calls  iLis  second  fa 
mily,  by  the  name  now  generally  adopted 
among  (lerman  ilebrew  scholars,  tlie  Semitic. 
Chevalit-r  Buoscii  further  remarks  as  the  first 
leseon  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Kgypiinn 
language  teaches  that  all  the  nations  whidi 
from  tho  dawn  of  bialory  to  our  days  have 
been  the  leaders  of  civilization  in  Asia,  Europe 
and  Afrksa,  must  have  had  one  beginning. 
He  adds  that  recent  researchea  have  very 
considerably  enlarged  the  sphere  of  such 
laojEuagei  of  bidtorical  nations,  as  arc  united 
by  the  ties  of  primiiive  afHnity,  Those  re- 
aearchcs  have  made  it  more  than  probable 
that  t tie  Tartar^  the  Mantchu  end  Tun^uaan 
belong  to  one  great  atnclc.  that  the  Turko- 
matip  an  well  as  the  Tshudc,  Fin,  Laplander 
and  Mi^yar  (Hungarians)  present  another 
atoek  eiotely  unitedi  and  that  both  these  fa- 
are  origiaaHy  couuceted  with  each  other. 
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known  that  all  of  them  are  the    daughtefti 
prirnevat    form   of    lansiuage   whieh     ha 
ce^ised  toeiist,  but  which  was  spoken  1 
undivided   race  at  a  time    when    Sana 
Greek  had  as  yet  only  implicit  existenc 

The  term  Iranian  is  derived  frofl 
the  old  Persian  and  old  Bactrian 
its  oldest  representations.  Old  Persian  ttl 
guage  of  the  A  vesta;  Huzvaresch  or  Pefa 
the  language  in  which  the  eotomtfit 
tbe  more  recent  versions  of  the  Aveatai 
ten :  Vardusi's  Shahn^tmah  is  in  Parai  or  1 
Bunsen  says  the  first  cuneiform  charaij 
the  Besitun  was  Median  or  west  Iramaiti 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Unguage 
Zeud  books  which  is  Enst  Irnniau  or  old  1 
Irian,  worn  down. — Pt\  PrUchard,  *'*.j| 
of  ili€  BfUish  AuocUtiion,   Checalier  jH 

IKAXi  AN  R.VCES  cnlled.  also.  Indo-At 

lici,alsoCanciisian8,hnve  ahvays  been  known 
their  refinement,  and  Uiieh  civilization,  f 
which  Europe  borrowed  through  the  Bytan 
and  Greek  culture,  and  the  Persians  have  I 
and  faithfully  retained  the  features  of  its  nati< 
characteristics.  Though  overrun  by  the  Seo 
and  Turanian  races,  the  IrAnian  has  borro 
little  or  nothing  from  them  but  has  exerted  i 
them  a  powerful  influence.  According  (a  K 
rtikoff  **  SMr  V  EiUffj^rapkU  dr  la  Pcr^^' 
Iranian  race  of  Persia  came  from  the  Ems 
modern  p€'r8ta,aboutSegcstan  and  Kharafsan, 
moved  to  the  west  in  prehistoric  sitjrs.and  thn 
altered  by  the  attacks  of  the  Turko'Tarlar  tr 
from  the  north,  or,  where  in  contact,  on  the  i 
and  Houth  with  Turnninri  and  Semitic  elemt 
the  Mede  is  every  wliere  recognitahle  aa 
same  as  described  by  Herudotus  and  later | 
ivriters.  The  arrow  headed  writing  at  Pci 
enumerates  the  Iranian  people  of  that  i 

The  form  of  the  Iranian  is  spare,  but  i 
even  noble^  but  there  have  always  bei^q 
cnoes  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ii 

rhe    East  Iranians   are  (a)  the 
or  Rhafi  ;  —(h)  Char  Aimak  :  (c)  Ta 
Sart,  each  of  which  counls'raany  sab-di3 

Tlic  principal  number  of  the  Segestaiil 
occupy   Khaf  and    its    odghbourhood 
TcbbeSy  and  Birjan. 

The  people  of  Khorassan  are  greatly  fa 
mixed  with  Turko-Tartar  elements. 
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Tbe  Uni^ikge  of  moclerti  Iran  is  laden  with 
Anbic  aodTurkisli  words:  but  in  the  East,  Llie 
liQgtl«g<^  is  much  like  that  in  which  Ferdusi 
'  ■  .  '.  iitD  word*  of  Arabic  origin. 
oiisiH  of  four  peoph  9  the 
■  ohi  Hiid  Jamslii^li,  all 
4  and  all  speaking 
ID,     ;  1   who  graze  i\mr  flocka 

r«j.i|  ,  i»re  bfrtve  and   relenUew, 

I  Afgbana  wiien  irn^eUini;,  whether  proceeci- 
Bdlkh,  Kiibuh  Kandahar   or  Herat, 
Bter  into  the  mouutaiu  disiricts  of  the&e 
ad  tribes* 

I  dwell  at  Goriau  and  Kuh*sun  on 

Tbouiidury  of  Hrrat  and  in  the  vil- 

lovna   situated  e»at  of  Iran,  from 

rShaikh  Jam  as  far  as   Khaf.     About  a 

of  their  families  divell  near  Herat* 

Tie    Trtmem  dwell   in   the   Jolga-i-Herat» 

fratit  KeiTtikb  to  Sabzwar  ;  the  few  who    have 

ntendcd  to  Karrah  being  styled  by  the  Afghans, 

'fan-     E«ch   member  of  the  Char  Airoiik 

I  grtsater  enenny  thfin  the  Afghan  and 

apts  to  forcu  Afghan  colonies  amons^st 

We  fuiied.     The  Teimeui  are  of  a  wild^ 

[ike  nature  though  agricuUuriiL 

Tie  Frroz  Kohi^  a  small  number  of  people 

tr.ri  -  Hon  dwell  on  the  steep  hill  N.  E.  of 
i    from  their  inacceasible  position 
u:i  .  V.  ir.  iicghbourhood  with  their  rob- 

If «],  ring.     K»tle  Noon  the  summit 

tlf  nijiiri^jui  an*!  the  fortified  places  of  Harzi 
^A  and  Chakinran  are  considered  aimiUr  to 
e  «lio(c  ocsts  of  the  Ikkhtinri  and  Luri 
niic  cfifirotis  ol  Ispahan.  They  have  a  re- 
MkbUnoe  to  the  Ha^amh,  but  thtir  forehead, 
f^n,  complf^xion  and  figure  are  less  Turanian. 
TWy  I  dly   Iraijian,     They  take  their 

atM%t[  z  Kohi,  after   the    city  of  that 

aitte  about  ^li  miles  from  Teheran*  Timur 
ulikd  Uiciii  by  force  in  Hazenderan,  but  they 
I  relimicd  to  their  own  country.  They  have 
jLile  and  thry  sow  a  little,  and  plimder 
iratifl  travelling  on  the  Maimani  road  or 
nroada  on  the  scattered  tents  of  the 
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Jamahidi  are  the  only  tribe  of  Eastern  Irn- 
liaaa  mho  arc  eicclusiveiy  nomades.  They  dc- 
BIT  their  descent  from  Jamshid,  and  moved 
aaft  ol  Scgrtlnn  to  the  shores  of  the  Murghab^ 
vkidt  tiiey  hare  occupied  from  pre-historic 
lAaea.  They  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
itlki  and  Sarik  Turkoman  and  they  tisej  the 
CT>DJca?  tent  of  the  Tartars^  surrounding 
villi  felt  and  a  reed  matting,  and  their 
aiif  mnd  food  are  Turkoman  as  also  is  their 
lor,  they  aro  iijreat  man  stealers, 
jdcid  tbe  other  Aimak  as  horsemen  and, 
ickapito,  band  themselves  with  men  of  Herat 
'irrith  ibo  Iribcs  of  Turkomans,  It  was  this 
mn  Ibal  I<*d  Allah  Kuli  Khan  to  transport 
4cm  titm  ikhifB  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus, 


after  he  had  conquered  them  with  the  allied 
Sarik  TurkomRn.  After  a  residence  of  12  years, 
they  fled  and  r«lurned  to  the  town  of  Murghab. 
The  Jnmsliidi  is  polite  in  word  and  manner. 
They  still  retain  parts  of  the  Zoroastrian  fnith, 
'reverence  Hre,  and  pitch  their  tent  door  to  the 
east* 

The  Ta/ik  is  Iranian*  He  is  met  with  in 
largest  number  in  the  Khauat  of  Bokhara  and 
in  Budakhahauj  but  many  havH  tettled  iu  ths 
towns  ol  Kokand,  Khiva,  Chinese  Tartary  and 
Afghaniainn*  Tlie  1  ajik  is  of  a  good  middle 
height,  hna  abroad  powerful  frame  of  bones, 
and  especially  wide  shoulder  bones,  but  they 
diverge  from  the  Iranian,  they  hiive  the 
Turaninn  wider  forehead,  thick  cheeks,  thick 
nose  and  large  moulh.  The  Tnjik  originally 
came  from  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  in  the 
Btcppe  of  Pamir.  The  terra  is  from  Taj, 
a  crown » the  fire  worshippers  head  dress.  But 
the  Titjik  does  not  so  style  himself  and  regards 
the  term  as  derogatory.  The  Turks  style  the 
Tfljik,  8*1  rt.  The  T^jik  is  covetous^  un warlike, 
aud  given  to  agriculture  and  trade  ;  fond  of 
literary  pursuits  and  polished  and  it  is  owing 
to  their  prcpmulerance  in  Bokhara  that  that 
city  has  been  raised  to  the  posilion  of  the 
Head  Quarters  of  Central  Asiatic  civilization, 
for,  there,  from  pre- Islamic  limes,  they  have 
continued  their  previous  exert i-»ns  in  mental 
culture  and  notwithatanding  the  oppressions 
which  they  have  sustained  from  a  foreij^n 
power,  have  civilized  their  conquerors.  Most 
of  the  celebrilit-s  in  the  field  of  religious  know- 
ledge and  l/ellts  kit  en,  have  been  Tajiks,  and 
at  the  prcfent  day  the  most  conspicyous  of  the 
mullah  and  I^han  are  Tajiks  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  Bokhara  and  Kidva  court  are  Tajik 
or  as  the  Turks  stylo  the  race  Sart.  Vamberry 
considers  the  Tajik  and  Sart  identical,  but  he 
recognizes  that  in  their  pbyaioguoinic  peculi- 
arilies,  the  Sart  dilfeis  greatly  from  the  Tfljik, 
bting  more  slender,  with  a  larger  face,  and  a 
higher  forehead  ;  but  these  changes  he  atlri* 
buiea  to  frequent  inlermarriages  between  Sart 
men  and  Persian  slaves. 

In  Central  Asia^  the  warrior^  the  shepherd, 
the  priest  and  the  laymen,  youth  and  old  age 
equally  aflffct  poetry  and  reciting  of  tales.  The 
literature  of  the  mahomedans  or  settled  nations 
brought  from  the  south,  is  filled  with  exotic 
metaphor  and  illustration.  In  the  three  Kha- 
nafSj  the  mullahs  and  ishaas,  have  written 
much  on  religious  subjects,  but  its  mysticRl 
allusions  are  beyoad  the  reach  of  the  people. 
The  Uzbe?,  the  Turkoman  and  Kirghia  esteem 
music  as  their  highest  pleasure  and  often 
break  out  in  song,  singing  soft  minor  airs. 
The  llzbeg  poetry  on  religions  subjects  is 
exotic,  derived  from  Persian  or  Arabic  sources. 
The  Tartjjr  ccmpositions  are  talcs  and  relate  ta 
heroic  docds^  similar  to  the  romaucc^  o(  liux^>if^. 
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IRAQ-I-AJAM. 


Mr.  fnrm  (p.  70,)  gives  B.  C,  2000  as  the 

period  of  the    Aryans   kftvin^   their   common 

Uoma^    but   in   this    he  differs   greatly   from 

Uhevalier  Btnisni  «nd   other  atilhorilies.     The 

j  Eastern  Iraiiitin  race,  came  down  ihe  valley  of 

Il«idu9  Htkd  into  IiKlia,  and  GentrAl    fliodustan 

Jor  Central  ladin,  was  the  Mitdhya-deaa   of  the 

ftncient  Aryans,    the    middle    region  or   Arya-* 

l^rarta,  the  Arya   country,    and  a  slokam  in  the 

l&iiiscrit    work,  the  Amarakosba,    defines    Us 

finL'ient  boundHries  dms  r 

AnnvAftaha  punia  bhumi  hi, 
Mad^hlain  Viudhya  Himava  yoho, 
%,  i,  the  Arian  country,  the  SHcred  land 
(lici)  between  ihe  ViDdhya  and  Utmalaya/' 
iu  this  way  iudicdling  both  the  ntkiiig  race  und 
the  boumiHries  of  iiie  country  held  by  them  ai 
the  time  that  Amara  Siuha  wrote  the  Amara- 
ItOBiba. 

Hierc  would  seem  to  have  been  two  inigra- 
lons  into   Imlia  of  the  Ariaus,  viz,  th«  Karlier 
lArians   the  ilif^endents  of   the  moftt   ancient 
rftindm,  a  p«*ople  acute,  !ireT»*ry,  skilled  In   aris 
but  not  very   wai-Ukc    and  nvtlicr    arisiocratic 
tbiin   democratic  in   their    Institutions,     The 
Later  Ariuus  a  wavllke  people,    probably  once 
Scythians,  democratic  iu  their  Inslitulions  and 
rather    energetic    than    refined    and    literary, 
^The  Ariana  of  India  have   c.^ste  and   marri»^e 
^  iws,  with  strict  rules  of  inheritance  resulting 
frora  their  sacred  form  of   marriage,  and  sub- 
ject to  uone  of  tbe  caprices  of  miihomedao  and 
similar  laws*  Arian  is  Uie  privjitc    property  in 
land,  a 8    distinguished    from  the    tribal  ;  the 
properly    Ilrat    of  the    villnge,    then   of   the 
family  I  then  of  the  indivlduab  and  a   conse- 
qoence  ia  tho  attachment  of   the    Arian  to  bis 
native  aoH,     Especially   Ariau   is  the   form  of 


IHAWADL 


IRAVAN"  or  iLAVasr.  MAna.  A  easte  wl 
occupation  is   the  extractioii   of  palm 

tari  from  palm  trees. 

IRAWAOI,  The  pnncipal  river  of 
The  main  branch  of  the  Ira  wad  i,  call  _ 
Nam  Kyu,  has  its  source  in  L,  37"  9'  N.  maS 
Long.  97"*  7'  E.  amidst  raouiit»if%  rising  pn 
bably  to  a  height  of  17,000  fert  The  and< 
limit  in  this  district,  as  in  the  environs  of  dl 
Upper  Dihong,  scarcely  descends  below  IS.UO 
feet.  The  springs  are  reported  to  b"  ^---^  '- 
large  snow  beds  and  a  few  glaciers,  i 
the  river  begins  to  rise  and  gradually  mtrtai^ 
its  volume  till  its  waters  are  forty  feel  abo' 
their  lowest  level.  They  rapidly  subaiJa 
October*  when  tbe  rains  cease  and  tho 
cast  monsoon  begins* 

li  runs  nearly  N.  to  8.  through  Biirmal 
Pegu  and  discharges  itself  by   nine    di 
mouths  into  the  Bay   of   Bengal,  after  a 
of  1,060    miles.     It    receives  the   KhyeiiL 
470;8hwely  J  80,  and  the  Moo  \to  m\]r$} 
it  drains  16^t,00ii  sq,   m.    The  I: 
affords  a  passage  for   the   lar^eti  .   ., 
miles    from   its   mouth.     No   river  of  ai 
magnitude,    presents    go  few   obstruclita: 
navigation. 

The  Irawadi  runs   in   an    almost 
direction  as'far  as  Lnt»  37*"   N.  from  w 
slightly  diverges  to  the  south- west* 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Nam  Taog 
wards,  tbe  valley  of  the  Nam  Kmg  is  |4ew 
very  flut,  and   of  some  considerable  width, 
numerous  marshy  tracts  appear  on  cither 
of  Ihe  river.    Tlie   average  length  of  the  '__ 
Keng.  from  the  m^'uth  of  the  Nam  Yanjr  ito 
to  its  junction  with  the   Irawudi  at  Kati 
Nainmo,  inclurling  the  numerous  curves  o 
to  52  miles.   From  the  entrance  of  eU   V 


what  we  call  const  it  ulional  as  opposed  to  patri*  I  K^rig  to  Amarapura,  the  river  has  a  rv  i 

#rchal  and  arbitrary  government*    The  Indian    of  260  miles,  from  Aroarapura  lothc  htuu  v*  ui^ 


illageorcoromuneis  a  constitutional  Govern. 

iieut,  common  to  all  the  Arinns,  but  there  are 

fo  great  classes  of  Indian  Arinns,  one  with 
aristrocaiic  communes  and  one  wilU  democra- 
tic and  rrcognizixig  as  equal  all  free  citizens 
to  the  exclusion  of  hi  lots  only.  Among  tbe 
iion-Arians  the  rule  of  the  chii'fs  seems  to  be 
patriarchttl  and  arbitrary.  IVoperty  in  the 
soil  is  tribal  rather  than  individual.  There  is 
little  local  attachment  to  the  soil, — Vam- 
herryU  Skfichn  of  Central  Atia,  ;>.  3S8. 
Sumfntf  E(fijpt'n  place  m  rmversai  HUtory, 
Hi.  pp,  457,  570.  Rat  fend  Mr.  Fan^ar, 
Dr,  f^rifrh^rd^  in    fAe   Revori  of  ike  BritUh 

tSiKvxfhn^    See  Arian  J  India^ 

lUANi-KOETEof  Mahadevaralnam,  Seo 
Jew  a* 

IHAOTE^.    See  Sariiwaii. 
IRAQl-AJAM,  ancient   Bnhylonia.     Bee 


delta  at  Sakkemun,   870    miles.     The    deltt 
forms  a  triangle,  nearlv  rqnibitcral,  with 
of  160  miles,  the   enclosed  area   conseqni 
amounting  to  9,742  square  milea. 

Towards  Pegu  and  Sitnn  the  Irnwadi 

consitfembly,  in  consequence  of  the    aece 

j  of  the  Pan  Ian  river,  and  its  limits  become 

sharply  deFiuf?d. 

I      Of  the  motaitains  borderiog  the  course  y 
Irawadi,  the   following   may     partieularH 
mcutioncd,  although    the   heights  atcrih. 
them  are  necessarily  only  approxtmatiotisi 

fr.     Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Ira  wad 
nooniitaifis  opposite  Than  Tun  Yova,  in  Lai 
tV^  36 1'  Long  K  Or,  96^314'  hare  an  av 
height  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  feel.  One  i 
highest^  the  summit  of  which  is  viftiblcfroa 
valley,  r^-aches  anparently  8,000  fccL 

b.     Westward  of  Let   pan    Zin  Yova,  i 
little  diatancefrom  the  ri^btbank  (Lat,  Hi  A 
tr  r  Long.  E>   (if.  95^  b^'  W},\kt 
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IRAWADK 
I  oltke  mouniAins  attain  a  betght  of  2,000 


€.    Hetgbii  of  800  and  even  1,000  f«et  are 

i^mnoerous  ou  the  right  bank  uf  the  rivers 

Qiiljr  to  to  %'S  milea  north    of  Siiue*itiut*tho- 

jiija  UL  N,  2a»  4'  Long.  E,  Gr.   96^  15'. 

*jr   of  the  whole   river   diBtric^, 

rations  not  ahove  from  3.000 

IpOUU   Sect  prtsenls  a   thoroughly    ttopicfil 

Th«  tIecUvilitja  of   the    hiU«,    aa 

fin*  rnilcy  of  the  rivet,  ure  covered  wiib 

leti   and  most  divefsifiml  v^icetation,  i» 

Aipt  of  dcnae  tree  and  ^rass  jungles. 

The  bore  m  this  river  is  often  severe,  but  in 

tW  aci^hhourmg  Sitang  river  ita  fury  is  j^rent 

oaatititit  iDuch  loss  of  life,   Burmuns  name 

if  led  aa  the  hei«^ht  to   which  it  occasion- 

'  ea  aad  this  mav  perhaps  be  the  case  in  the 

of  ibe  river,  where  the  rush  has  attained 

toeed^  before  being  reflected  to  the  next 

Evcii  in    the  Hoogly    near  the   bend  at 

'gbat^tho  pointed  curling  wave  mny  be 

fnl    ffeet   high.    In  the    Irawadi    and 

there  are  remnants  of  tribes 

-uiahed  from  the  predoitiinant 

i$enwa4  leading,  with  the  evidence  of  Ijn^na^e^ 

ilow  that  the  ethnic  history  of  Ultra-India 

anctetit   and   baa   uudergooe  repeated 

[utjo&s. 

it  Oldham  tells  us  thai  in  the  middle 
T      '  about  lliirty    jnilea  nlkove  the 

J  and  opposite  the  small  villno:e 
inljiiif  on   Hearing  the  inland,  the  head 
ike    boat  called    out   tct-tet  ?  tet*tet  ! 
He  was   calling  tho   fislu     On  eoming 
i  the  boat  ag^in,  Mr.  Oldbaiti  found  it 
i^nMioded     on    both  thUn  with   about  Hfiy 
Mt,  aoinc  three  or  four  feet  long  ;  a  kind 
tot-QO«eil   broad  ^mouthed  dog   fish.     In 
fTOup  which   he  studied  more  than  others 
tcfi.     These  wtre  at  one  aide  of  the 
,  utMTly  half  their  bodies  i>rotruded  verti» 
^j  from  tbe  water,  their  itionths  all  g^piog 
wite*    Tbe  boatmen  were    feeding?  them  with 
iHMofibe  riee  prepared  for  their  own  dinners, 
IbowiBpr  Hitle  pellets  down    the  thronts  of 
lik.     Each    fieh,   as   it  get  something  to 
otaiftiikj  atid    having  fiwalloi^ed    the  portion 
one  back  to   iho  boat  side  for  more.     The 
mm  oMtiDOOfl  oceasioDally  their  cry  of  tet-tet* 
til !  a^  patUng    their  hands  over  the  gun- 
wale of  tlie  boat,  itroked  dowo  the  fish  on  the 
^|ik  pnmelj  as   they   would   atroke  a  dog. 
^H^  ttai    kept  op   for  nearly   half  an  hour 
^Cfiaf  tbe  boat  slightiy  about,  and  invariably 
tJe  illi  eancie  at  call  at^d   were  fed  as  before. 
Hm  or/       ^     '    which   the  stroking  down  or 
Miifa^  ^jack  sermed  to   have,  was    to 

ttiie  ttoa  to  n^apm  atill  wider  for  their  food. 
flm  §§k  lie  fonnd  ia  the  deep  pool  formed  at 
Ik  teek  of  tbe   i&land,  by  the  two  currents 


meeting  round  ita  aides^  and  the  phoongyi  are 
m  the  habit  of  feeding  them  daily.  It  ia  ri-srnrd. 
ed  by  the  liummns  as  tjuitK  a  si^ht,  which  the 
people  come  from  great  nistancea  to  see,  as  w«tl 
as  to  visit  the  pni^oda,  which  is  very  ancient 
'iiKi  much  venerated.  During  an  annual  March 
festival,  it  ia  not  unitsuat  for  the  visitors  to 
take  the  Ash  into  their  boats,  and  gild  lUifir 
backs  with  gold  leaf,  as  they  do  in  the  ordinary 
way  to  pagodas,  and  Mr,  OlUhara  observed 
remains  of  the  gilding  visible  o«i  one  of  the 
fi«h.  He  wished  to  take  one  of  the  fish  away, 
but  rt^  (rained  as  the  people  seem  to  regsrd  the 
act    as  sacrilege- 

The  bt-ights  of  tlie  mountains,  nnrth  of 
the  Irawadi  from  th<>  valley  of  Assam,  probably 
between  5,Oao  and  G,aOO*feet. 

The  valley  of  Hukura  is  stated  to  be  1,000 
feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  central 
branch  of  the  Irawadi,  at  Manchi  in  27*^  20' 
north  latitude,  where  it  was  visittd  by  ^Yilcox, 
has  an  ekvation  of  1,800  feet  and  runs  over  a 
pebbly  bed.  Its  elevation  at  libamo,  in  lat. 
24**,  is  estimated  by  the  same  authority  to  be 
about  600  feet.  The  valley  of  Maui  pur  is 
drained  by  the  most  wtsterly  tributary  of 
the  Irawadi  and  it  is  separated  from  Cachar 
by  a  mguntain  range,  which  is  C,0t)O  "or 
8^000  feet  hi/h,  and  is  pine  clad  towards 
the  summit.  The  vfslley  of  Hnkura  or  Hook- 
hoom,  was  visited  by  Griffith  ^  it  is  more 
open,  but  is  surrounded  on  the  north  niid  east 
by  monnUins  elevated  5,000  and  6,0 00  feer, 
and  is  traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  low 
hills,  Griflith's  own  accounts  of  the  Irawndy 
above  Bbamo  is.lhat  ii  keeps  up  its  magnificent 
eharacttr,  as  far  aa  he  went  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mogoung  river,  where  it  is  DOO  to  1,000  ynrtls 
across,  and  be  describes  the  appearance  of  ita 
vast  sheet  of  water  us  really  grand. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  defile,  about, 
five  miles  above  Bbamo,  the  river  ia  about 
1,000  yards  across  aitd  its  course  is  defined  by 
losv  wooded  hills  which  run  close  to  its  banks. 
About  two  miles  farther  on,  ihe  channel  narrows 
to  500  yards  and  the  hdls  become  even  closer 
and  hang  more  abrnpdy  over  the  streHm  than 
before,  and,  about  another  mile  beyond,  a  higher 
range  of  hills  from  the  south»west  comes  ia 
behind  the  former  one,  and  both  terminate  on 
the  bank  as  two  head  lands.  In  the  delta 
of  tbe  Irawadi  there  is  a  maritime  vege* 
talion  of  mangroves,  Sonneratia,  Herilicra, 
Kxceecaria,  and  other  saline  plants,  just  aa 
in  similar  salt-marBhes  along  the  coast  of  the 
tropica. — Schiai^entweit,  General  Uypsometry 
of  India,  Vvi.  IL  p*  10 1;  Dr.  Qtd/uim  in 
Ynle's  Evihassy.  Hooker  arid  Tlto7nMon*s  Flora 
htUca,  tiee  India  ;  Kakhyeo  Lawa  ;  Siom  ] 
Taleng. 

IJiDENE  WAKEN,  Q^R.   :EattVeui^aw. 


IBIS  FLOBEKTfN.L 


IROJT, 


IRDHl,  amongst  the  budclliists  of   Ceylon 

1    state  embTHciiig    ten    siipcmaliirfll    powers. 
*—Ilardt/s  Easieni  Monachinmt  p*  437* 
JR-Ki.Ll-PALAI    Tam.  Alftouin  scbolons. 
I  REGS.  It.  Orris  root, 
I KGS,  tribes  from  Ireland. 
IRGULl,  iilao  Eaf-gult,  Tam.  The  name  of 
a  Ceylon   tree,   which  it  about  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  eight  feel  in  heiffht-    It  is  not 
a  useful  wood. — Edifeontht  Timber  oj  Ceylon^ 
IRIACE.E,   the    Iritlacefe  of   Lindley,  the 
iris  tribe  of  plants  are  sprenJ  tliroughout    the 
world,  and  include  45  genera  and    many  hun- 
dred species*     They   are  berbs  or  very   at- IJom 
tiuderthruba^  and  are   more     remarkable    for 
'  their  beautiful  fugitive   flowers  than    for  their 
utility.  This  order  ofplants  however  contains  the 
saffron  (Crijtus  iaiivui)  and  the  IrU,  more  than 
one  species  of  which  affords   the  orris  root  of 
[  commerce.      Their    properties    are   of  trivial 
importance  in  a  medicinal    point  of  vitw.— - 
]  0*Shaughne8»yf    pagt  654*    VoIqI,     Sec  Tiia 
(Chiiicnsis  ;  1  Capensis  ;  Ti^ridi)!  conchiBora. 

IBIARTEA.  A  genus  of  pabns  peculiar  to 
[the  forests  of  South  America,  uitglit  be  intro- 
I  duced  into  India  with  advantage.  I  Exorrhiza, 
[jVaf/,  is  the  Pashiuba  or  Vaxcluba  of  Brazil, 
[producer  a  fruit  used  as  fruit.  The  Irinrten  te- 
rligera,  Mnri,  ia  fabricated  into  blow  pipes,  Tli« 
/.  AHfi^ohif  Sp.  is  the  Wax  pulin  of  the  Andes 
and  T\rml  Its  former  iLame  was  Ceroxylon, 
-See  Ptilms, 

IRIDA.  See  Singhaleae, 
IRI  BABOOL.  MAHa.,  VachelUfarnesiann^ 
W  S'  A, 

ittlKI,  TfcL.     Cordiarovia.  — /^''nn, 
IKIKU   NAR*    Malkal.    Tam*     Fibre  of 
Catotropis  giganlia. 

IRiMA-FASEK.      MaLEal.       Momordtca 
Uioeca— ffoi?^A    fTWd. 

IRIMU$U.  SiNGit.  Uefflidesmus  ladicus. — 
iSJi^de.  R,  Brown. 

IRIN,  PosHTO  Quereaa  ineana* 
IRINDI.   HiND>  lUciims  communis.— /^fw». 
IRIPA.MAi,EAL.CynomftrarHfuiflr>ra — Lmft, 
I  HIS  A.      Hind.     Naicissus     tazetia     Iris 
[Florcntini, 

1K18  UK  FLORE^JCE.     Kr,  Orris  root^ 
laiS  FLORENHMA.-Lum, 
Traa,  Ini 


E^ml-ns-souui A  a. 

,      aaman  jooai  ^^ 


Hind,     of 
Jfafhiin. 
Bekb-i'Sosnn  .*, ..,  Vzus, 

&ekh>baiiikfj»Ua..,       ,, 
Cbilocb  i/fSiitUj, 


A  native  of  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  and  its 
roots  are  the  orm  rooi  of  Kurupeaa  shops. 
This  article  contaius  volatile  acrid  resin,  at trin* 

■  gtnt  matter»  gum,  extractive,  starch,  and  woody 
lbf«  ;  in  full  doses  it  is  emetic  and  purgative. 
Peas  turned  from  the  wood  ara  used  in  issues  to 
iupport  auppuration.  tieduced  to  powder  it  is  a 

'  fayorite  mgen^ml^  in  ludr  tod  tootb   powder. 


I    Tana 
frtM^ 


Excellent  orris  root  linds  its  way  to  Tndia  i 
in  procurable  in  the  har.Mars  undrr  the  name 
Beg-banaffiha  or  violet  root  Roylc  under  ll 
head  very  confidently  refers  the  p»frAirJb  c«f  M 
mercc  to  this  arlick*  A  spci-ies  of  Irit  b  A 
tivateil  in  India.  Its  roots  amused  in  Ibe  m 
mBtiiier  as  those  of  the  Floreuttitc  Ufl 
A  broad  is  h  leaved  species  occurs  at  imria 
places  ihroughout  the  Vur>j«b  HimaUjf 
8,500  to  9,500  feet.  Mr.  Powell  saj 
Iris  Florenliiia,  is  entirely  distinct  fr 
Kashmir  variety,  which  luxuriates  over  en 
^rave  and  blooms  on  many  a  house  top  i 
far  famed  valley,  a  custom  resembling  i 
the  ancient  fi  recks  who  veniTiled  the  Iria| 
messenger  between  Hod  and  man. — Fi 
UandAtooh^  Vol,  i,  pp*  St5<^,3&L 
Burma,  //.  15.  Mr,  OUhatn  in 
Kmhcusy,  0* Shon/i?infSfJjf^  paff€  C»J4# 
SUtnarL   Faujn^  Phnh,  p.  240* 

IRIS  PSEUDACOUUa     See  Colfo 

IlilS  XlPHIOiDES  There  are 
rooted  and  tuberous  rooted  kinds  of  iris  anttn 
merous  hybrid  species;  the  tuberous  rooted  i 
said  to  be  the  most  dilllrult  to  cultivate  thtin 
most  of  the  species  thrive  well  in  tndia 
require  mtrrely  a  gjood  rich  soil.— /^itirfc^^ 

IRJAL.  See  Kabul, 

IRKUMBALITLUMARA,  Cadi. 
varieg^ta. — Lunu 

IRKUTSK.  S^e  Peking. 

IRMBU.     Small.  Hon  wood. 

IKMIXAKULLE.     Tam.  Hart's  ear. 

IRMPANNA.  Can.  CaryoU  urcns. 

IRON.  West  of  Armenia,  on  the  bordera 
the  Caspian  Sea,  we  find  iJie  ancient  name 
Albania,  The  Armenians  call  the  Albanij 
Aiithovan,  and  as  gh  in  Armenian  stands  1 
or  1,  il  has  been  conjectured  by  Boie,  tU*t 
Aghovnn  also  the  name  of  Aria  is  contains 
This  seems  doubtful.  But  in  the  valleys  of  | 
Caucasus  we  meet  with  an  Adrian  race  s|>eakj 
an  Arinn  language,  the  Os  of  O'  t 

cal  1 1  lie  m  ael  v  es  I  ro  n .  —  Muller^n  L  * 
See  Klburz  ;  Hindoo  ;  Imn  ;  Sanskrit. 

Irun...  ...  p., £nq.  ]  Mart  of  tho  alab^a 

Hcd*«€d Ar. 

Thifcn .,  .„   BCBM. 


B*il,. 

AbAn 

Zelaio..  .. 
Am-ntuah  .. 
Se]ides<K-,. 

Ayai 

Bysm  ,, 
Hit'im., 
Irmbtr,. .,,.., 
Inuma.. 


Jt?fo Dax.  Sw. 

Yaer,. i>ir?, 

Fer , .,..    Fa, 

RixCD    .p, Qrii. 

Sidefoi •  .«    Qv.^ 

Ais  ..  » Gothic, 

Ldba. Uvi.  Hl5(D. 

>Vrro.,.  ^  ^. ,     If. 

FerruBi  ^. . .  .„  .•«  Lat. 

Iron  is  found  native,  when  it 
be  generally  of  rooieoric  oriaiu  ; 
combination  with  oxygen  or  autpbur,  as  a  i 
of  various   acids,   as  carbonate,  autphate,    I 
mixed  with   earths   or    other  metals,     Il 
exists  in  vegetabieS|  and  in  the  blood  y 


IHOK. 


n^oN. 


fit  tran   of    comtueroe  k  extj-aoteti 
i  OfW*     8aine  of   the  oiidef»,  Ae  mn^^ 
I  ffpecular  iran  ore,   Me   belted    only 
i  in  Sweden^  £lbn,   and  Inciie, 
c<mibiuing  wiili   the  cxy^^n 
i  Mi  free,  anil  melted.     The  carbon- 
fflln»  day  iron  ore,  ml   an<)  browu 
•palhoee  iron»  ftre  dni  lomitA^ 
'  ta  a  fiecco   licat  in   contact 
bI,  coke,  or  tmall  co»l.  and  a  flux. 
or    clay,  aceordini;   as  Ihe  ore  is 
i  or  €»lcaiieoit8.     These  enrthy  mat- 
vilfified,  and  form  a  sbgat  the 
ihc  Ucavy  particles  oriron,fnUiii^ 
.  out  by  a  hole  al  the   bottom  h»to 
]  form  pi|r^  or  cisi   iron.     Tim  is 
frooa   the    presence  of   cbarconl, 
nd  portiooa  of  silicon  and  alumiiium. 
i«loc   futtfd    in   the   refining  and 
•oe9»  and  exposed  to  the  inHuenco 
Dt  of  »ir,  at  a  high  ttjmper»Lyre,  when 
rof  the  charcoal  and  sulphur  are  burnt 
lid  Ifao  other  impurities  foriti  a  slag  at  ihe 
The  mtrtai   h  Uiktsn  out,    haaten  or 
Qd  ibeu  drawn  iuto  bars,  wlitcb  form 
or   wrought  iron   of  commerce. 
I  abound    in   almost   every   dia- 
and    the    prtsvjiiling  ore  ia   the 
iroo^  often   magnetic,  and  with  pa- 
specular  iron  ore,  hteuialite,  clay  iron 
lulpbaret  of  iron,  aUo  occur  hbund- 
ta   thts   Malay  itu    Pen  insula  also,  ihe 
-_ifoo  occur  in  threat  vanetje^. 

\  paa>age  in   Kalidasa's  dram  a  of  the 
Ithtf  Nymph,  (p.  318)   it   is  clear  that 
:  of   wt^ldiug  irou  was  known  to  the  early 

»eg«titto  Nytnph,  your  fair  friend  pinea 
loroiifi  r'«t^i^^ii<     But  ytMi  do  Dot  tee 
sv  Uiia  heart  for  Lor, 
Then  i|iiiQkljr  aid 
Livo  to  i^ii£kinxtf  aa  cluae  com  Kin  oa 
kHii  ir^a,  wliea  each  fteiy  bar 
1  fadiaace  glowa. 

ible  qaaotity  is  produced  in   the 

i,  and  two  varieiiea  ore   cbtnrnfd^ 

tble  fori  H  softucaaand  inalleabrlity, 

for    ita   ateel-like    hardnesf,    which 

fyf  the  formatiou  of  edge-tools,  cold 

«,     The  following  names  are  given  to 

in  process  ofadofttation  to  its  finish- 

'lire.     Cuities  or   blooma   of   iron. 

of  iron.     Vultoms  or  pieces  of 

led  at  it  comes  frcra    tlte  chiy  crucibles, 

or  bara  drawn  out  from  the  chiy  cruct- 

Iroai    beads   which  ooze  out   from  the 

the  blast  furnace.    Bloom  iron  from 

ts  rtadily  malleable  and  furnishes  a 

Mce  iron.     The  natives   state  that  it 

to  aubject  tho  bloom  to  a   second 

VQO&   bsiomering  before  they  c&u 

tlie  state  of  the  soft  malleable  iron, 

if  iBai  irith  at  m  arti4:Icof  cosunerce* , 
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This   statement  seems  to    eorreapond   with 
uliat  one   mi,i!;ht  expect  from  the  difTercnco  of 
appearance  of  two  samples  ;   the  one  of  Fal- 
ghautt  beino:    highly  mctnllto  as  shown    by  i(a 
bright  metallic   luetic,  while  the    black  cbarry 
look  of  the  other  scums  to  iudicate  such  an  ex- 
cess of  oxifle,    as  to  unfit  it  for  the  hammer- 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of    1857,  one  of 
the  richest  departments  of  the  Eihibilion  was 
the    collcclions     of     the     ores  of     iron   and 
steel     from     Cuddapah,   Hyderabad,  Bellary, 
Coinibatore   and    Ban |^ lore.      The  principal 
ores    of     the    Cuddapnh     district    are    red, 
brown,  and  purple  in  colour,  which  yield  irCa 
of  excellent  quality  and  viery  malicable.    Some 
of  the  magnetic  iron  ores  of  the  same  district 
are  particularly  rich  in  iron,  and  a  few  of  them 
contain  traws  of  manganeae*     Of  those  from 
Chemoor  and  Poolevendalah,  the  latter  it  mag- 
netic although  earthy   and  dull  red  in  the  frac- 
ture and  bnght  red  in  the   streak-     The  stetl 
grey    and    granular     iron   orea    of    Chitwail, 
Camalapoor,  and  Ooorummndah  are  all  rich  in 
the   metal  and  more  or   less   magnetic.     The 
yellow  ochre  and  rusty  oiesof  the  Muddenpully 
talook  are  said  to  yield   good   malleable  iron* 
rhe    steel   grey    iron    sand   of  Coraarole  and 
YanffapuHy  in  the   Doopaud  Talook  are  highly 
raagneiic    and     contain   a  little     manganese. 
The  micaceous    iron  ore   and  iron  glance  of 
the  Doopaud  tnlook   are  also  rich  in  the  metal. 
Tba  most  prevalent  iron  orea  of  the  Hydera- 
bad   territories  seem   to  be   the  rusty   brown, 
red  and  yellow  ochres  ;  the  iron  or  steel  sanda 
with    mangamise,  and   the  specular    or  glaocc 
01  es  :  none  of  the  lalicr  however  are  magnetic. 
The  black,  brown,  and  red    cellular  iron  orea 
are  abundant  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  bestoa-ed  on  the  minerals  of  < 
this  district  and  on  the  iron  ores  In  parlicutar.f 

The  Bcllary  District  yields  a  variety  of  iron 
ores,  some  of  wlsirh  are  very  rich  in  the  metal 
and  several  of  them  associate  with  mangancso* 
The  prevailing  ores  of  iron,  of  this  district  &m\ 
the  black  and  grey  ores  aUernating  with  sand- 
stone, liver  colored  ores  (which  has  been  repeat* 
edly  sent  to  Madras  as  copper  ore)  and  red  jas- 
pery  clay  iron  stones.  They  are  also  associate 
ed  ilk  the  same  district  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kiirnool  and  Gooty  with  magnesia n  limestone, 
grits,  conglomera1u$,  uliiminous  shaley  fire  clay 
and    black  dolomite. 

The  iron  ores  of  Uoimbatorc  are  of  very  fina 
quality,  particularly  rich  in  the  mctcil  and 
highly  magnetic* 

Magactic  iron  glance  of  fine  qunlity  occurs 
in  Coimbatore,  Saltm,  Cuddapah  and  Vcilorc, 
Magnetic  hromatites  in  Cuddapah. 
Magnetic  Iron  sand  also  in  Cuddapah  ;  none 
of  the  iron  sands  of  other  districts  magnetic, 

Mngnetic  rugty  ochrey  iron  ore  from  Hy- 
drabad  )vas^  like  the  other  orea  ol  B>|4tiftJia4 

I 


nioK. 
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magnetic  ft U(l  magnetic  iron  ores  occur  tii  Bel- 
lary,  Masulipatam,  Bangdore,  Mysore,  or  other 
diatricU.  ^langanese  was  detected  in  the  iron 
ores  of  Hyderabad,  Kuniool,  Bellary^  the 
Bababooden  Hills,  Mysore  and  Viiianagrum, 

Meteoric  iron   was  exhibited  from  Mysore 

and  Pondiclierry, 

Micaceous  iron  oreB  of  good  quality  occur  in 
JuddapaU  and  Vizianagrum,   Brown  haematite 
nd  reddle    at   the    Red  Hilb,  in  Bellary  nnd 
lydeiabad,     Conmion  iron  pyrites  or  sooroa- 
aooky     atone     occurs   in     magnesian    limc- 
atone   from   Kurnool,  Cuddapah    and  Gooty. 
Eadiated  pyrites  occurs  iu  large  pieces  ia  black 
marble  from  Nundial  and  near  Cuddapah,  aud 
might  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphur^ 
sulphuric  acid.  Iron  pyrites  in  small  quantities 
in  aluminous     shale     near     Bangalore ;    Di\ 
lleync    described   the    mauufdcture    of    iron 
tin  the  Carnatic   to  the    aoutb  of  the  Fennar 
iver,  which,  when  first   smelted,  is  extremely 
Lbrittlei  requiring  several  operations  to  bring  it 
finto  a  malleable  atate.  There  are  tiffo  varieties 
of  ore  used  in  the  district  in  which  he  observed 
the  processes.     The  one,   an  iron   sand,   col- 
lected in  the   beds  of   rivers,  consists   of  the 
protoxide,  mixed  with  much  of  the  peroxide  ; 
kihe  other,  a  red  schist,  is  nlmost  entirely  cora- 
bpoaed  of  red  oxide,  but   in    the  centre  of  the 
mass  it  affects  the  magnet. 

Iron,    which    has  been   ascertained   to   be 
auperior,    for    many   purposea,    to    the   beat 
t  German  iron,  is  made  on  the  western  coast  of 
Mndia.    Ores,  powerfully  sffccting  the  magnet, 
J  exist  in  great   quantity  at  Tayf^oor,  a  village 
Irof  the  Koncan,  ihe  magnetic  iron  ore,  em  ploy - 
led  for  ages  in  the  mauufiieture  of  the  Dfirnaak 
.ftteel  used  by  the  Persians  for  sword  blndes,  ia 
obtained    &om    schist    near  Kona-Samudram 
around  Deemdoortee  where  the  ore  is  extt^nsive* 
ly  distributed.     The  minute   grains  or  scales 
of  iron  are   diffused    in  a   aatalstone-looking 
gneiss  or  micaceous  schist,  passing  by  irisetisi* 
ble  degrees   into  horu blende  slate,    and  soinc- 
times  containing  amorphous  masses  of  quartz. 
The  strata  are  much  broken  up   and   elevated, 
BO  that  the    dip    and   direction  are  in  no  two 
|ylacea  the   same,  and  bear   no    relation  to  the 
k  mountains  in   the  north.     The  iron    has  the 
[xemarkable  property  of  being  obtained  at  once 
)  in  ft  perfectly  tough   and    malleable   state,  re- 
hquiring  none  of  the  complicated   proccaaea  to 
which  English   iron  must  be  subjtcted,  previ- 
ous to   its   being    brought   into    that    state. 
Mr.    ^Yilkinaon     found   it   to  be    extremely 
good  and   ttrngh,   and  considered  it  superior 
to  any  English    iron,    and  even    to   the   best 
dfttcriptiona   of   Swedish,     The  Persian  mer- 
cbaata,    wiio   frequent   the  iron   furnsoes   of 
iKnti^'J^Amtidnim,   arc     aware    of  the  superi- 
iWity  of  this   iron,  and  iufarmed  Dr«  Voyaey 


that  in  Persia  they  bad  in   vaifl  etidca?oitied 
imitate  the  ateet  formed  from  it. 

The  plan  a<l opted  for  ihe  producttoQ 
Indian  c&st-ateel  at  the  Bey  pore  work»,  by  Ikt 
Bessemer  pro«»aa,  was  similar  to  that  pursuit  ia 
Sweden,  but  differed  essentialiy  from  the  bhck 
field  method.  At  SbefBelil  and  ciaewbereift 
Great  Britain,  where  the  process  ia  in  0| 
pig-iron  is  melted  in  a  reverl^eratory  fi 
and  run  tlience  into  the  c^mverter  or  ~ 
vessel,  which  is  mounted  on  axles. 
Sweden,  and  at  the  Beypore  works  ia  Madi 
the  crude  metal  was  run  direct  from  tba  bh 
furnace  into  an  ordinary  founder's  ladle,  wl 
ia  raised  to  n  sulficient  height  by  meanaolfl 
travelling  crane^  and  then  poured  into 
converter^  which  is  a  fixed  vessel,  lined  wttk* 
mixture  of  native  tire- clay  and  aandi  m 
pulverized  English  firebrick.  Steam  wa« 
to  about  50  lbs.  in  the  boilers,  giving  A 
sure  of  blast  of  about  6|  or  Tibs,  per  aqi 
inch,  and  the  air  was  driven  into  the  con 
through  1 1  tuyeres  of  i  inch  diameter,  pla 
horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
manganese  or  other  metal  was  added  to  t 
per  the  dteel^  the  quality  of  the  m^^tal  requifSI 
being  regulated  by  the  pressure  of  bla&t  and  til 
time  of  blowing.  As  soon  as  the  met^t 
suHiciently  decarbonised,  the  vessel  waa 
and  the  fiuid  steel  run  into  a  ladle  pri 
with  an  outlet  in  the  bottom.  Thia 
swuug  round  over  the  cast-iron  ingot  m* 
the  fire  clay-plug  withdrawn,  and  the 
allowed  to  flow  in  a  clear  stream  inti 
moulds  beneath.  These  ingots  are  then 
down  under  a  Nasroyth  hammer,  and  di 
into  finished  steel  bars  of  various  sizes. 

The  iron  ore  o(  the  Salem  districts  of 
Madras  Presidency  is  a  rich  ma^^netic  o 
iron,  very  heavy  and  massive.  It  is  oon 
known  as  loadstone.  The  yield  averages 
per  cent «  of  metallic  iron.  Much  of  the 
being  a  pure  black  magnetic  oxide,  wt 
doubtless  yield  7^  per  cent.  The  ore  is, 
ever,  often  mixed  with  quarts,  which  ia  a  va^ 
refractory  material  in  the  blast  furnace.  LtiBi 
stone,  and  in  some  places  shell  time  ia 
ployed  as  a  flux,  and  the  charcoal  of  some  kitt 
of  Acacia  is  the  fucL 

The  woods  used  in  Southern  India  fbr 
ing  rharcoal  for  the  iron  works  at   BejpoH 
are    the    vclhi-roarda,     karra-marda, 
gooseberry,  Poohum  ;  Nux-vomio^  and 

'1  he  qualities  of  iron  vary  according  aa  itt 
smelted    at  a  low   or   high  temperature. 
smelted  iron  is  malleable. 

The  varieties  of  Gwalior  iron  are  known 
guleri  and  **  kheri.'' 

The  spurs  of  the  outer  Himalayas  oooli 
ferruginous  deposits  in  abundance^  and  mm 
are  worked  along  the  whole  range  both  on 
north  and  south  facesj  from  theSutlc^  to  tho 


MaikIi.  Under  the  fiikh  rule, 
Wat  ctlrfiwveiy  uteri  for  gun  bnrrels. 
ikit  fit  KanigoTuin  in  the  Wnziri 
I  found  il»o  89  n  haematite  in  reveral 
te  8iU  ringG  aivd  ta  the  Cbicbiillt 
I  the  ©ther  tide  of  the  river.  The 
Niximabad  and  Gnjrat  is,  however, 
f  mnuufacturcd  with  itupotled  steel. 
tte  of  the  Pupjab  are  produced  along 

fm  mountain  frontier  at  well  as 
ilia  of  the  Sulaiman]  and  Waziri 
those  to  the  souiU-cast  of  the 
istriri  and  to  aoroe  extent  in  the  Salt 
ibe  other  ^ide  of  the  province  in 
porlioiva  of  Gurgaon  diatrict.  In 
M  th«  Delhi  diitrict,  is  a  ferm^- 
f  and  the  Mahruli  bill,  which  yields 
§  one  of  that  ^ronp  of  outliers  that 
mtinaition  as  it  were  of  the  Aravalli 

ili«yaa  frontier,  the  principal 
n  are  the  Hill  States  of  the 
il,  Dhanii,  Btsh«hr,  and  Ram- 
Sukct  and  Mandi,  iron  is  largely 
iiiet  at  Kot  Khai,  Fatehpur, 
Kangra  are  famous.  Of  the 
a  hills  and  in  the  divisions  up 
izara  district  included  in  the  Kasbrotr 
I,  the  best  iron  U  found  at  Reyasi  in 
rhfle  the  iron   found    at  8ot>f  and 

Kaabmir  proper  is  not  so  good. 
lilla  due  north  of  Feshawur,  is  the 
the  Bajaur  iron  which  is  of  fine 
id  is  uaed  in  the  manufaoture  of  the 
tis  of  Kohat  snd  Jammu  ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed,  in  the  tornia- 
eel  for  the  blades  of  Bokhara  and 
In  Kamaon,  iron  ores  are  abuad- 
m_  largely  smelted.  A  company 
^»ilb  a  capital  of  Rs.  4,0^,000  and 
|B erected  at  Kalidoongee,  Dichow- 
mil,  and  Bami^hur  and  competent 
I  pronounced  the  iron  manufactured  to 
:ce|>lionable  quaJity  equal  to  nny  char* 
bla  si  manufactured  in  Europe" — 
/import  fiit  the  Iron  Ores,  Iron  and 
^ras  Fre*i(iai€if,  Prof' Max* Mu l- 
p.ttZ,  MacuUoch\«  Comvu'tciai 
*&wen*i  B and'hook for  Ike  Pun- 
\  Jur,  Erj>orU.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 
\cal  Papcn  oa  We$terfi  India^ 

ARK  TREES,  a  commercial  name 
1  AdBtmlia  to  several  sp<:cieB  of 
s,  £.  Sidero^ylon,  is  n  valuable 
ee  of  Australia,  possessing  great 
uid  hardoess,  and  much  prized  for 
Bly  hf  carpenters,  ship-builders,  for 
tree  nailf*  the  rudder  stock  and  be- 
lt ;  by  wngon  builders,  for  wheels 
ml  bj  tumciB  for  rough  worlf ;  U  i$  i 
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much  recommended  for  railway  sleepers  and  is 
extensively  used  in  underground  mining  work. 
It  somewhat  resembles  the  Red  gum  tree,    but 

<  it  is   more  ditticuli  to  get   large  truuka  of    it 

'  sound  in  the  heart. 

IRON,  Carbonate  of. 
CftrboDAie  of  Iron  £aro.  |  Kohtensaurea  eisen 

CftrboDAte  de  for...    Ffi   | 

IRON  Red  Oiide. 

F«rH  aesquio^LidumLAT. 
Fcrri  peroxidiim...     », 
Fsrri   oxydnm    rub  rum 
Lat, 
Se»qutoiide  of  iron.ENO, 

IRON  RUST. 

Sad  Id  u1  hndjd...  AbAB, 
Thiu  Khya,,.  ..*  BirRif, 

Tai  baai Malait 

IRON.  Sulphate  of 

BAla-dokta..,    ..*  Bkng. 

Hara-tota  ., DUK. 

Green  Vitriol,    Green 

Copperas,  Sutphato 

of  JroD,  Titriolated 

iryo    ...  ..,  Eno. 

Snlfate  dc  fer Fr. 

Schwefeltiaurea  eiaen   „ 

Oxydul. Geb, 

Ei«eti  vitriol ,     ,i 


Peroxide  of  iron,*.  Eko. 
Crocni!  mvrttfl  ..>.♦.  Lat. 

Cotcothar Eng.     „ 

Peroxide  do  fer  »••    Fa. 
Both  cisea  oxyd...  Qsn. 


Karatan  baa!, 
Irambu  Tapu 
Tuphu,  ...*..,, 


..Malay, 
..,Tam, 


HiKD, 


Hera  kasis-.. 
Hem  ttitia,..  ,.. 
Solfato  ^i  ferro  , 
Ferri   flT]lpha«> 
vitriol&tuiD,*, 
Sal  martis«.. 

TaruBi. 

Zutiktir  ma  dill 

Tutiyafluba , 

UnDft,  Anna  baydi^  Tak, 


,  ...  It, 
Ferrum 
*..  Lat, 

MAtAr. 
,»   Fjcaa. 


Sulphate  of  iron  is  the  sulphate  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron  and  occurs  in  the  form  of 
green  cr^-stals^  soluble  in  water.  The  salt 
is  found  abundantly  by  natural  oxidation 
of  the  Bulphuret  of  iron,  a  mineral  especially 
common  in  coal  disincts.  The  sulphuret, 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  is 
converted  into  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  ;  this  is  apt  to  be  changed  into  the 
red  colored  aulphate  of  the  sesquioxide. 
The  sulphate,  being  soluble,  is  found  in  some 
miueral  waters.  It  is  also  made  artificially  on 
0  large  scale  for  use  in  the  arts  by  exposing 
rnoiatened  pyrites  to  the  air.  It  occurs  ia 
(he  Indian  bnzars  in  large  masses  of  green 
crvstals,  and  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity. 
For  medicul  use  the  greenest  and  most  trans- 
parent crjatals  should  be  selected.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  is  mentioned  in  ihe 
Amera  Cosha  of  the  Hindoos,  and  it  ia  used  by 
them,  as  by  the  Romaoa  in  the  time  of  Fliny, 
in  making  ii^k.  The  natives  of  India  have 
long  known  the  use  of  acetate  of  iron,  they 
prepiii-e  by  macerating  iron  in  sour  palni-wine, 
or  in  water  iu  which  rice  bus  been  boiled. — 
Mople  Materia  Medka.  0*Shang1ineBsy,  Beng. 
Fhar,  page  325.  Ro^U  Hindoo  Medicine,  p,  H. 

IRB,  HiNH.  Chenopodium  album. 

IREI.  Hind.  oI  Fangi,  Chota  Lohoul  &cvi 
Quercus  ilex. 

JRON'^UITI  I    See  Polyandt j. 
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Iron  ivood  is 
great  voricly 


i  commercial  term,  applied  to 
E  grcai  vonciy  of  woods,  in   consequence  of 
their  hardness,  aud    almost  every    country  ha» 
aa  iron-wood  of  its  own.     Thti  product  of  nn 
everpcen  tree,  Sidet'oxi/lon^  remarkable  for  the 
hardn€59  and  weight  of  its  timberi  wl^lclt  sinks 
ill  w alert  receives  this  name  :  it  is  of  a  redtiisU 
hoe*  and  oorro'^^es   like  iron.     Thia  tree  grows 
cbiefly  in  the  West  India  itlands.  and   is  like- 
wise very  common  in  South  America.     Mema 
ftrrta^  a  tree  furnishing  one  I'f  the  iron  woods, 
and.  which,  also,  has  received  its  spccilic   name 
iioxfk  the    hardness  of  its    wood^  is  a    nati%'e  of 
Ceylon    and   of  the   peuinsulas  of   India,   of 
JTorthern  India,    MaUccA   «nJ   of  the  islands, 
and  perhaps   M.   pedunGiibta,   likewise,    fur- 
Dishes  part  of  the  limbtr  known    under  this 
name,    bat,   in    Ceylon,  the   Maba    buxifolia 
aad   Mimusops    indica  aho   furnish   the  iron 
woods  of  that  island.     The  timber  of  the  Me* 
trosideros  vera  of    China,  is  called   true  iron- 
wood:  the  Chinese  are  said  to  make  their  rud- 
ders and  anchors  of  it,  and,  among  the  Japanese, 
it  is  so  scarce  and  valuable,  thiit  ii ,  once,  was  only 
allowed  to  be  manufactured   for  the  service  of 
their  king.    The  iron -wood  of  southern  China, 
howevcryis  Haryxylum  Tufnm  ;  of  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  Stadmannia  sidtToxylon,  and  of  the 
Cape  of    Good   Hope,    Sidcroxylon     milono- 
phla»ura,  which  latter  i«  lery  hard,  close  grnined^ 
and  sinks  in  water.    The  Ccylonese  have  also  an 
iron  wood  tree  known  ujidcr  the  nsme  of  **Naw/' 
of  the  western  provinces  of  Ceylon,  perhaps  the 
M.  ferrea.     It  id  described  as  used  fur  bridges 
nnd  buildings.     That  o(  tho    Canara  forests  li 
from  two  species  of   Memecylon,    and,  on    the 
Coromande)  coast,  the  term  is  ocensionalty  ap* 
plied  to  the  wood  of  the  CasiiArtna  rquisitifolia  : 
in  Teuasscrim,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  woods 
gflnga  xylocarpn  nnd  I.  bijemina  ;  and  to  that 
of  a  species  of  Diospyros.     The  iron  wood  of 
Australia  is  from  a  species  of  Eucalyptus,  E. 
•idcroxylon,  and  that  of  Norfolk   iaiand   from 
the  Notolu?a   lon^i folia.      The  iron-wood    of 
Gatatia  t^  from  the  Kobinia  panacoca  (of  Aub< 
let),  that  of  Jamaica  i?  thr  Tnt^ai'o  pterola,  and 
Erythroxylon  fcrcoL*  h   is  also  called 

red- wood*     .Egiphil  iccnsis  and  Coca- 

lob!»  latifolia,  are  oUicr  West  ludian  trees,  to 
tho  Umbers  of  which  the  name  of  iron- wood 
hat  boeu  applied,  and  Ostrya  virginica,  called 

L American  hop  hornbeam,  has  wood  e^cceed- 
ingly  bard  and  heavy,  whence  it  is  generally 
called  iron*wood  in  America,  and  in  some 
|uaoailcTrT-wDod.  Under  the  name  of  Iroa- 
iroodi  two  %^mauaa^  wer^  aeiit  by  the  CalcuiU 
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IHRIOATION. 

Commiilee  io  the  Eiihibition  of  1862.    Oit 
them  Pya,  fVr)i.,  a  tree  of  Akyab,    lerowa 
maderale  aixe,  and  is  plentiful  in  tho  Sando' 
nod  Kamree  dialricta.    The   other    Iron   wi 
Pieng>  /'dm.,  also,  a  tree  of  Akyab,  ^owi 
lar^e  i»ize,  and  is  very  pkutifnl  in  ArralCaii 
wood    is    very    hard,     and    used     for 
The  Iron  wood  of  the  South    Sea   IsUiidf 
the    timber    of    the    Casuarina    equisitif 
The  iron  wood  of   New  Zealand  is    the  V 
liitoralis.    The  Aki,    or  Lignum  Yitea  of 
Zealand,  the  Eata  and  the  Fohutu  Kawa  of 
same  country,   are   all   hard-woo<led  treee 
longing  to  the  genus  Metros ideros*'   (Lin 
and   several     oiher   specify s   of     Metrosid 
have  been  describe^l,   natives  of  Australia  and 
the  South  Sea  Inlands  as  furnishing  iron*woada 
uf  commcfce.     The  Metrosiderot    buiifolta  of 
Allan  Cunningham  is  the  New  Zealand   plaal 
called  Aki,  and  is  a  rambling  shrub,    adheriiig 
to  trces^  and  climbing  by    means  of  its   Inleiil 
roots  to  the  sumrails  of  the  loftiest  trwf  \r>  the 
foreata  of  Wangaroa  and  the  Bay  c !  -* 

Boii^  Dichlamydeovs  PlanU,  Lindit  Ag 

Kingdom  ;    Bametif    OniUnes  of  Hoiunf.^^ 
quoted  in  Eng.Oyc,  HolUappfeLMr.  Faal 
Mr.McGillivfQ^^  Dr^Benneit,  Mr.  Mend  is. 
Mason,   Cat,  Cat    Ex.  of  1862.   MacttUi 
Ciilow€l  D,  Ilamilion, 

IRRIGATION— Ocnerona  as  the  Ii 
soil  usually  is^  and  favourable  aa  are  the 
sons.  In  the  plains  and  vaUeysrain  isfrcqacDt. 
ly  absent  for  many  week»,  and  without  aouie 
arti^cifll  means  of  supplying  (he  soil  with 
lure,  no  crops  could  at  those  periods  be 
off  the  ground.  Great  public  works  of  irrigi^ 
tion  have  been  made  in  India;  but,  what  ia 
there  accomplished  on  a  very  large  scab  hjf 
the  India  governments,  is,  thfoughoot  manf 
parts  of  the  country,  performed  by  the  vilUgcrs 
thtm selves.  For  miles,  the  hindoo  enllivilor 
will  carry  his  tiny  slieam  of  water  along  tlif 
brow  of  mouQiains,  round  atec-p  dedivttiefi 
and  across  yawning  gulfs  or  deep  valleys,  hit 
primitive  aqueducts  being  formed  of  stones  aait 
tU\\  the  scooped  out  trunks  of  palm  trrcs  amt 
liollow  bamboos.  Sometimea,  in  order  lo  bring 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  necessary  hei|^|« 
the  picottah  or  tho  bucket  wheel  is  emptoyedp 
worked  by  men,  by  oxen,  by  budaloes  or  \$f 
elephants. 

In  Hiadustan,  the  Gaogea  Canal  has  beei 
constructed,  a  branch  of  it  leading  toCiiwnpofi 
hns  been  remodelled,  and  two  brnnohea  kadj 
to  Etawah  and  Futtehghur  have  been  re*ari 
for  navigation*  When  that  to  Etawah  shall 
completed,  the  chief  towns  of  tl»e  Doab  will  he 
placed  in  communication  with  the  Juusna  il 
Dehli.  A  new  canal  has  been  proji 
from  the  Jumna  below  Delhi  at  a  eoel  el 
£500,000  to  water  the  Mutixa  and  Agii 
districts* 
92 
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b  CMalliMlieen  planned  from  tUeBftinganga 

'      I  wid  4r8m  tbf  Hobilcund  Terai  or 

Rp,  and  ibe  cbanuels  of  Rohilcund  will  foriu 

\ndi  work  with  tltosc  in  Oudh,  Goruckpoor  and 

Tirimi  a^l    north  of  the  Ganjres,     The  Oudh 

cbm)  (mm  SartlnU  has  been  succeasful  and  wiJl 

lid  is  tbe  frrtiliKing  of  Oudh* 

The  etttal  ftfttf  m  in  Uiiidoostan  will  fit  in 
^k  llsat  of  the  Puijaub^     In   Burmah,  it  has 
ben  proposed  to  embank  the  grt^it  rivers,  and 
ftjtfm  the  delta  of  the  Irawadi. 

the  upper  parts  of  tbeCauvery  river, 

bare    btrn    conducted   through    the 

olv   and   Tanjore   disLricts,  and  the 

Uoni  vrithin   the  rench  of  the  wfiters   are 

ilHiratcd   like  giirdens.     The   great  Colerom 

"a'^ud.quilc  like  n  ^reat  river  nnH  nbout  n  mih^ 

J,  h   \rd  off   from  the   Cauvery,    aida  to 

I  the  holy  ishmd  of  Snranfiam   and  ia  es- 

'\  to  irri^nting  the  tnnds  to  ihc  east. 

pAdaai  Has  been  constructed  on  the  Goda- 

•noilier  on  the  Kbtna,  another  on 

rot  river  in    Khandesh,  aj^d  a    similar 

{^uo  ii  propoBcrcl  to  be  constructed  on  the  Ttipti 

mx  kt  Uic  irrigation  of   the  collectorate  of 

d  Ibere  is  the  frreai  Bip^ari  cane  I ,  which 
proposed  to  enlarge  and  to  convert  the 
esn&U  of  that  province  into  perpe- 
ibving  strrama* 
tk  Barce  Doab  Canal  is  to  be  f3[ tended  by  a 
l^jiaat  Hurcekee  on  the  Sutlej  from  which 
iHB^bill  be  tjiken  to  irrigate  the  lower  didtriots 
^^KB^  Moot  tan. 

^^FtIb  Western  JniDna  Canal  had  objcctionablo 
l^^nvpi,  but  is  to  be  improved  and  onlargod 
'^hrrods  Sirsa. 

SiUl^j  Catial  was  projected   in    1601, 

iHieticitsed  in  ISfST.     It  ia  to  take  up  the 

where  the  Jumna  ceases  to  provide 

wtU  irrigate  the  trnct  west  of  the 

a,  oiie-lhird  of  the  water  to  be  aesign- 

Uio  FutiAla  State,     ^bout  two  millions 

wmt  estimated  as  the  amount  needed  to 

lira  vast  extent  of  country  between  the 

mml  the   Baree   Doab   systems.     And 

are  proposed  to  be  cut  from  the  (Jhenab 

Bui  ikm  Jti^um  and  the  valley  of  Peshawar 

arigated. 

The  £.  ludia  Irrigation  Company's  operations 
itt  Oriiaa  T&Ued  as  a  profitable  concern.  The 
fltnges,  Jumna  and  Daree  Doab  Canals  show 
Ikl  ft  pri^ltt  of  5ve  per  cent  has  not  yet  been 
Qiciied^  Moreover^  ii  is  not  advisable  that 
Oidtaiiata  ^outdi  except  as  contractors,  be 
latpliiiod  on  pubh'c  worke  afTecting  tlu:  water 
s^ppii  mmd  the  Uvea  of  miilions  of  peasantry. 
OxnioK  ibe  a^lmtnist  rat  ions  of  Sir  Charles  Wood 
sttd  Karl  de  Grey,  both  money  and  men  vera 
k$pi  bi>ek»  In  18118-61)  about  half  a  milliou 
irii  spent  on  new  irrigation  works. 


irtP.IQlTIOK. 

In  Northern  India»  Midnapore  can    be  pro* 
tected  From  famine  by  iitili£i]i|ic  the   waters  of  i 

I  ho  St^lye  Kiver  at   a  cost  of   £92,5  OO. 

The  DamooJnh  often  bursts  its  hanksy  and 
causes    devastRtion.     It  runs   through  a    riel^- 1 
countryi  but  even  in  the  Hooghly  district,  one  ^  | 
of  the  wealth iest,muc4i  distress  was  experienced 
by  the  artisans   and    labourers   in  the    fatnitte 
of    I8GG.     A  cnnal,  its    bend    waters   at   the 
Rancegunj  conl  uiiues,  100  miles  to  Calcutta  has 
been  recommended  at  a  cost  ofX300,000.  The  , 
navigation  will  be  as  important  as  the  irrigation 
and  coal  will  be  cheapened  in  Calcutta.     The 
Damoodah  valley  up  to  li?G8,  was  devastated  . 
by  a  severe  epidemic  fever  which  wasted  some 
of  the  most  populous  tracts  in  Asia  and  subse- 
c|ueatty  spread  to  Bhpcrbhnrn.  » 

A   eunal     has   bt^c^ii     pr^ ejected     lo    be    run  : 
Crom  Uajmahal   to  Caicutla,  to  cost  a   miJlmu 
sterlin^^  as  theNudden  district  has  been  sub* 
jcct  to  inundations  and  epiflemics. 

Beiisrn!  proper  is  to  have  a   series  of  chaii*  ' 
nels  from  llie  Ounduk  river,  to  provide  irrigatin^f 
waters    for    Champarun,  Sarun  and    Tirhouti 
which  sulTcred  much  in  the  famine  of  1866. 

In  the  Central   Provinces   two  designs  have  r 
been  sketched   for  irrigation   works    from  tho/>| 
Pench   river  north  of  Nagpore^  and  from  the 
Wurdah  to  the  south  West.     In    i8/\8*fi9»  a.l| 
project  was  snnctioned  exi ending  the  irrig;alio»i 
from  the  Penn?ir  river  of  the   peninstila    of 
India  at  a  cost  of  je40,D00,     In  1867,  itwat  ^, 
proposed  to  enlarge  the  great    Cherabrurabau- 
kum    tank  at  n   cost  £40,0OC.     In    Mysore, 
there  are  anicuts*  or   dams  at  Nundoor,  Sriij 
Kamadwara  and  Maseehully,  and  a  great  reser^jij 
voir  is  to  be  established  at  Mauri  Conwai. 

In  the  beginning  of  18G5,  Colonel  Slrachey 
recommended  an  irrigation   scheme  for  India, 
at  a  cost  of  29  millions  sterling.     It  was  Lord 
Canning's  view    to  employ   private  companiea 
for  irri);ntiou.     In  Orissa  the  operation  of  the 
East  ludk    Irrigation  Company   were  discou- 
raged, but  it  made  noble  eiforls.     The  pubtio  fl 
companies  for   irrigatinif  India^  will  never  pay 
a  dividend.     A  committee   was   appointed  by ,  ] 
Lord    Canning   to  consider  the   views  as  to : 
irrigation      held     by    Colonel     Sir    Arthur- 
Cotton^     and    Colonel     Crofton      and    they 
decided  J  in    favour  of   Majcr  Croflou's    views 
ngainst  those    of  Sir  A.  Cotton.     Of  the  rcn* 
sons    given    for   its    decision   one   was  their 
objection  to  the   construction  of  a  weir  acroaa 
the  Ganges,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Solaci, 
at  a   cost  of  £  1,128,631,  but  if  any  member  ,;J 
of  the  Committee   had    actually    const  ructed|l 
weirs  across  simitar  rivers,    with  sandy  bedi|, 
and    low   alluvial   banks,   as    in  Madras,  li« 
would   not   have    catimatcd   the  cost  of  thig  _ 
weir  over  the    Ganges,  to    pass   a  volume 
of  water    of    30,000,000    cubic   yards,    at 
],I30,OOOJB ;  when  the  Godavciy  we\T,  Vq  \ 
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mboft  f  00,000.000  or  nearly  eight  times  as 
touch,  ouly  c09i  90,0  00J£  ;  the  Can  very  weir,  to 
pnsathe  same  volume  «9  tbeGaupea,  30,000,000 
cubic  yurdft,  only  cost  15,000^  ;  the  Kistnab 
weir,  to  pfl»8  180,UOI»,000  cubic  yards,  only 
100,OOOJ£  :  the  Toomboodra  weir,  for  nbout 
double  the  volume  of  the  Cr ilbges,  only  HO,OOOJB. 
The  avcrajfe  estionate  for  weira  on  aimilar  rivers 
in  Madras  ia  about  SOOJE  per  1,000,000  cubic 
varJa  of  volume  per  hour  ;  while  the  estimate 
of  the  G«nges  C*iiiol  Committee  was  nearly 
40,000£  per  1,000,000.  Though  a  question  al 
iseue  for  many  years,  the  great  irrigation  works 
of  Madras  have  been  yielding  enormous  pro- 
fits; atich  prodtslhat,  if  I  hey  were  invariable, 
AS  Sir  A.  Cotton  says  they  ought  to  be,  *'  the 
Government  miifUt,  in  popular  phrase,"  make 
iU  fortune,"  by  consLracting  such  works  all 
over  India;  borrowing  st  a  per  ceut.  to  invest 
in  works  that  yieUl  50  or  100  per  cent. 
As   an    luatAnce    of  the    rate   of    profit,    the 


by  their  neighbours.     From   the  wiJd 
life  which  they  lead  it  is    difficult  td  as 
their  number,  but  Cm  plain    Harknesv   stjp|i 
ed  it  to  be  leas  ttuin  a  thousand.  Crali  ai)^ 
ties  the  rulers  of    the    people    and    Kuriit 
the     common      people.      Captnin     Harks 
mentions  Hint  he  met  with  a  Rroup  of   Er 
all    but    naked,  men,   women,   and    childf 
dancing,    jumpiag    and    amusing   themaeh 
The  hair  of  the  men,  as  well  bs  of  the  wofl 
aud    children,    was  bound   up    in   a   fan 
manner  with  wreathes  of  plaited    straw  ;  Ih 
necks,  ears,  wrists,  and  ancles,    decorated 
omamenta    formed  of  the  same    material^ 
carrying  little  dried   gourds,  in  which   nutt] 
small  stones  had  been  inserted,    they    raUT 
them  as  they  moved,  and  with    the  rustlinf 
their  rural   ornaments,  gave  a  sort  of  rythn 
their  moiioii.     His  unexpected  visit  discone 
ed  them  »t  first,  but  this  was   soon   gat  of 
and  the  dance    again   resumed,   in   front 
Godovery  works  have  cost  about  half  n  million,  j  liltle  thatched  shed,  which  he  learned  was  li 
and  arc  now    watering   hbout   SOOJjOO    acres.  \  temple.     When  it  was   concluded,    they 
The  expenditure  of  eapiUil  upon  them  has  beeti  |  monced  a  saerillce    to  their   deitVi    ^r  talj 
lis,   an   acre,  and   for   this   the  people   are  |  deities,  of  a  he^goat  and    three   cocks, 
water-rate  of   8«.  an  acre,  or  66  per 
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eeot.  on  the  cost. 

The  Ganges  Cansl  has  been  a  disastrous 
financial  failure  up  to  the  present  lime,  after 
an  expcnditnre  of  three  millions  upon  it; 
and  the  Indisa  Government,  believed  that 
th«J  f*»ilure  in  one  case  and  success  in  the 
other  is  du«  to  a  ''difference  in  the  con* 
ditioDs'*  of  irris^ating  the  two  localities,  and 
therefore  that  the  profits  of  irrigation  works 
are  not  invariable.  Sir  A>  Cotton  asserted 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  principle  of 
damming  a  rivtr  and  leading  a  canal  from  it 
in  Bengal  and  in  Madras,  and  he  specified  a 
long  aeries  of  engineering  mietakes  in  the  con- 
struotion  of  the  Ganges  Canal  which  account 
for  its  failure  and  would  have  ruined  any 
Madras  work  just  as  much  ;  and  but  for  which 
he  maintaiucd  that  the  Ganges  Canal  would 
have  yielded  immense  profits,  like  the  Madras 
works.  In  ld05.  Colonel  Stracbey  submitted 
II  scheme  to  cost  29  millions  Siirlint;,  and  a 
reservoir  was  to  be  formed  near  Sholapons  in 
the  Deccan,  at  a  cost  of  £90,000. 

IRU      St^c  Singhalese. 

IKUGUDU  CHETTU,  also  Iruvudu, 
Tillage,  Tkl.  Blackwood.  Dulborgia  lalifolia, 
n.iii   22  L 

IRU  LA U,    At   the  foot  of  the  Neilgherry 


inountains,  and  for  a  short  di&tance  within  the    Some  ten    or  twelve   days   after,  a  mound 


was  done  by  cutting  the  tliroats  of  the  vii 
and  throwing  them  down  at  the  feet  of 
idol|  the  whole  assembly  at  the  same 
prostrating  themselves.  Within  the  i 
there  was  a  winuow  or  fan,  wiiich  they 
Mahri,**-€vi(iently  the  emblem  of  Ceres  ; 
at  a  short  distance,  in  front  of  the  fo 
and  some  paces  in  advance  one  of  the  ottil 
were  two  rude  stones  which  they  onll. 
One  Moshani,  (he  other  Konadi  Marl, 
which  are  subordinate  to  the  Mahri 
fan,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  lemi 
No  great  distance,  from  this,  he  p«j 
their  places  of  sepulchre^  there  being  one 
the  Urali  and  another  for  (he  Kurutali.  Tl 
sepulchres  are  pits,  about  thirty  or  forty 
square,  and  of  considerable  depth,  over  s 
ar«  placed  large  planks  ;  above  is  ercel 
shed  covering  in  the  whole,  and  protect! 
from  the  weather*  In  the  cenlrc  of  the  pi 
is  an  opening  about  a  cubit  squore, 
which  ^re  placed  other  pieces  of  wood,  and 
these  is  raised  a  smalt  mound  of  earth  in 
form  of  an  altar,  the  surface  being  dei 
with  pebbles,  placed  there  both  as  memoi 
of  the  departed,  and  as  objects  of  fnl 
worship.  When  a  casualty  occurs,  and 
their  buiial  becomes  necessary,  the  mouni 
earth  is   remove<l,    and   the    body    thro  wo 


foreats  extending  from  their  base  into  the 
pUtttf,  live  a  race  of  people,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Erular.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  called  Urali,  the  other 
Cunitalel  The  word  Eruli  means  unen- 
lightened or  barbirous,  from  the  Tamil  word 
Mrul,  daiknesdj  and  is  a  term  applied  to  theoi 

&4 


fresh  earth  is  raised,  in  room  of  the  one  wl 
had  been  removed  ;  the  pebbles,  which  in  I 
first  instance  had  been  carefully  put  at' 
are  again  replaced,  and  another  one  addc 
them  in  memory  of  the  deceased.  AU 
it  done  wiih  much  ceremony,  the  peM 
being  snoiuted  with  oil,  perfumed  with   Cra 


mnm^s; 


1  to  the 

'  ht   relatives  of  liie    docciised 
.\k  A  ruile   Tamil. — Oaptain 
;.^rri/   HilU,  pp.  29,  88,  92, 
11^,    See  Dnividian,  alto  Kurambar. 
*T\RAM.    Taai.     Me&utt  ferrea. 

LI-  TaM,   Maba  buxifolla, — Ttn^ 
,  Hl>I»^     VolknraerU  frngrani, 
DL  Dcitii  ?  Jatropha  curcas. — Lmn* 
inua  comiDuiiis, — Lmn. 
UDU,     T£L,  Dnlbergia  latifolia  —  W, 
th. 

N,  Lteut.  Irwin,  Bccompanicd  Mount* 
BpMustone  ta  AfTghanistao,  tbe  amount 
jltifHrloua    information   he   collected   is 

irprisin^, 

EYLES,  Esq  ,  an  officer  of  the  East 

mpany,  author  of  a  Series  of  adven- 

the  coarse  of  a  voyage  up  tlie  Red  Sea, 

tca&t  of  Arabia   and  £g)pt»  in  the  year 


Itbe 

hi- 
lls.  See  Hit. 

1.^,   atM>   celled  Tsani, 
eg  crer  the 


l$A 


(toe 


with  flowers.      Food  I  vernal  equinox,  when  nature  in  these  regions 
assembly,   according    proximale  to  the  tropic  is  in  Ihe  full  expflDse  of 
her  cbarraj.  and  the  nJBtroHJy  Gouri  casta  her 
golden  mantle  over  ilie  beauties  of  the  verdant 
Yasaanti.     Then  the  fruits  exhibit  their  pro- 
mise to  t!ie  eye  ;     the  koil  fills  the  ear  with 
melody ;  the  air  is  impreg^nated  with  aroma, 
and  the   mnison    poppy     contrnats   with  the 
spikes   of  golden   gram,    to    form    a    wreath 
for  the  bentiicent  Gouri.     QouHU  one  of  tbe 
Dftmca  of  Isrt  or    Parvau,  wife  of  the  greatett 
of   the    hind  a    gods,    Mabadeva   or  Iswara, 
who   is  conjoined    with  her   in    these    rite», 
which    almost    ciclusively    appertain    to    Ihe 
women.     The   meaning  of  gouri   is  •yellow^* 
emblematic  of  the  ripened  hfirvxit,  when  the 
votaries  of  the  goddess  adore  her  effigies,  which 
are  those  of  a  matron  pointed  the  colour  of  ripe 
corn;  and    though   her   image  ia   represented 
with  only  two  bauds,  in  one  of  which  ahe  holds 
ilie   lotos,    whiL^b   tlie  Egyptians   regarded   as 
emblematic   of  reproducuon,   yet   not    unfre- 
quently  they  equip  her  with  the  warlike  conchy 
the  diacue^  and  the  club,   to   denote  that  the 
goddess,  whose   gifts   sustain  life,  is  likewise 
accessary  to  the  lots  of  it :  uniting  as  Gouri 
and  Kali,    the  characters   of    life  and    death, 
like  the   Isis   and  Cybele   of  tbe  Egyptians. 
But   in  the    Gangore    festival      she    is  only 
seen   as     Ana-pnrana,     the     benefactress    of 
mankind.    The  rites  commence  when  the  sun 
enieis     Aries    (the   opening    of    the    Hindu 
year),  by   a  deputntion   to  a   spot  beyond   the 
cily^  **  to  bring  earth  for  the  imnge  of  Gouri/* 
When  this  ia  formed,  a  smaller  one  of  Iswara  ja 
made,  and   they  are  placed   together;  a  small 
trench  ia  then    excavated,  in    which    barley  is 
sown  ;  the  ground  ta  irrignted  and  artifioial  heat 
supplied  till  the  grain    germinalea.     By   rites 
known   only   to   the    initiated,    having   been 
performed  for  several  days  within  doors,  they 
decorate  the  images,  and  prepare  to  carry  them 
ID  procession  to  the  lake.     During  these   days 
of  preparation,  rro thing  is  talked  of  but  Gouri'a 
departure  from  the  palace;  whether   she  will 
be  as   sumptuously  apparelled  as  in  the    year 
gone  by;  whether   an    additional  boat  will   be 
launched  on  the   occasion  \  though  not  a  few 
forget  the  goddess  altogether  in  ihe  recollection 
of  the  gaielle  eyes  (mirg-acni)    and  serpentine 
locks  (nagni  zoolf)  of  tbe  beauteous  haudmaide 
who  are  eelfcted  to  attend  her.     At  length  the 
hour    arrives,    the    martial    nakara     give    the 
signal  *'  to  the  caunonier  without/*  and  specu- 
lation is  at  rest  wh^n  the  guns  on  the  summit 
oftbecaslle  of  Ekling  gurh  announce  thatGourij 
has   commanced    her   excursion    to   the  lake  ' 
The  cavalcade   assembles   on   the  magniflcenl 


the  hindu   deity, 

north  east  quarter  of  the 

See  India. 

OS  IS W  ABA,  a  name  of  Siva  as  a  des- 

See  Kali  ;  Kol  ;  Siva. 

ADQBB    and   Ciesias  both    mention    a 

pillar   of    Semiramis  at  Baptaue,  but 

mI  l^   Syriac  inscripttones   have   dis- 


Tel.    Gisekia 


Sapindua 


\\\sn,     SeeKcllek. 
1^AKA    DA8AHI  KUKA 
iOeaidcs.—  Linn^ 
LAHASl     MANU.      Tel 

the  regent  of  the  north-east,  a 
Iswam. 
VHl,  Colonel  Tod  describes  a  lofty  three- 
paktd  Is«Di  mountain,  on  which  is  a  temple 
^cdieilecl  to  Aya-mata  also  called  Isani,  the 
imtalm  dtfiuity  of  tbe  Kolit  This  and  the  efBgy 
citbe  worse  ore  there  the  only  objects  of  ado- 
ntifttt  «m<iDg  this  aborigiual  race.  This  was  the 
fifH  time  be  ever  saw  a  person ifica lion  of 
Mother  £«rth^  for  such  is  Isani  from  Isa  god- 
dentnd  Anani  earth^thc  universal  nurse-mother 
{w/%^mk%M)  whether  the  worship  of  the  horse  is 
ty^eil  of  tfee  sun  *'  the  swiftest  of  created  re- 
imeQt&lipg  the  swiftest  of  uncreated  objects*' 
it  does  not  know  but  in  this  they  resemble  the 
r  (breti  tribes,  the  Bhil  and  the  Surya*  See 
kta. 

ISANI— Among     the    many    remarkable 

jfmls   of     B/»jast'han    kept    with     peculiar 

DCj  at  Oodipoor,   is  that,   called  Gan- 

in    lionoiir    of     Gouri,    or    Isani   the 

ol  abundance,   the    Isis  of    Egypt, 

of     Greece.     Like     the    Eajpool 

,  [which  it  followsf  it  belongs  tc»  the, 
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terrace,  and  the  rana,  surrounded  by  Vi 
nobles,  leads  the  way  to  the  boats,  of  a  form  aS^ 
primitive  as  that  which  conveyed  tbe  Argouaui^ 
to  CokUs*    lie  scenery  \%  ftdmirabl^  ^*^V^^ 


J 


KFANAK. 


tSIN0LlS9. 


for  ilie^e  fetea,  Ihe  ascent  being  gradual  fram 
iho  margin  of  tbo  lake. 

At  lengtb  the  proceasion  ia  seeo  wiudiii^' 
down  the  ateep,  and  in  the  midst,  borne  on  a 
pnt'h,  or  throne,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  yellow 
robep,  and  blazing  wilh  *'  barbaric  peail  and 
gold/'  the  goddess  appears,  on  either  side  Uie 
two  beauties  wave  the  silver  chauira  over  her 
bead,  while  the  more  favoured  damsels  «ct  as 
fanrbingerf,  preceding  her  ttith  wande  of  silver: 
the  whole  chauniing  bymna.  On  htr  approach, 
the  ran  a,  bis  chiefs  and  minis  ters  rise  und 
remain  standing  till  ihe  goddess  is  seated  on 
her  throne  close  to  the  water^a  c^ge,  whea  all 
bow^  and  the  prince  and  court  take  their  seats 
iu  the  boats.  The  females  then  form  a  circle 
around  the  goddess,  unite  hands,  and  with 
a  measured  step  and  various  graceful  inclina- 
tions  of  the  body,  keeping  time  by  beatings  the 
palms  at  particular  cadences^  move  around  the 
image  singing  hymns,  some  in  honour  r>f  the 
goddess  of  abunilitnce,othersontovc  and  chiFalry 
and  embod^'In^littleepisodes  of  national  achieve* 
iDcnts  occasionally  sprinkled  with  double 
entendre,  which  excite  a  smile  and  eignidcant 
Dod  from  the  chiefi,  and  an  inclination  of  the 
head  of  the  fair  choristers.  The  feetival  being 
entirety  female,  not  a  single  tnale  mixes  in  the 
immense  groups,  and  even  Is  warn  bimselfp  tLe 
husband  of  Gouri^  attracts  uo  attention,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  ascetic  or  mendicant  form  beg* 
ging  his  dole  from  the  bounteous  aud  uuiver* 
sal  mother.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
goddess  is  occupied  in  bathing  all  tbe  time  she 
remains,  and  ancient  tradition  ams  deaib  was 
the  penalty  of  any  male  intruding  on  these 
solemnities  ;  but  n  late  prince  deemed  ibem 
ao  fitted  for  amusement,  that  he  even  insti- 
tuted a  second  Gangore.  Some  hours  are  thus 
consumed,  wbile  easy  and  good  humoured  con- 
versation  is  carried  on.  At  length,  the  ablu* 
lions  over,  the  goddess  is  taken  up,  and  con- 
veyed to  Ihn  palace  with  iho  same  forn:.s  and 
state.  The  rami  and  his  chiefs  then  unmoor 
their  boats,  and  are  rowed  round  the  margin  of 
tlie  lake,  to  visit  in  aucccssion  the  other  images 
of  the  goddess»  around  which  (amate  groups 
are  chaunting  snd  worshipping,  as  already  des- 
cribed  wilh  which  ceremonies  ihe  evening  closes, 
when  the  whole  terminates  with  a  grand  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  the  finale  of  each  of  the  throe 
days  dedicated  to  Qouri  The  Ephesian  Diana 
is  the  twin  sister  of  fionri,  and  can  have  a 
Sanaciit  deriviitioo  in  Devi*ana,  *  the  goddess 
of  food,*  oontrjicted  Denna,  though  commonly 
Anadco  or  Ana-devi,  and  Anapuroa.   *  fiUiug 

Ewith  food,'  or  the  nourisher,  the  name  ap- 
pUed  by  **  the  mother  of  mankind,"  when  she 
Bltoet  \kt  re^st  before  tho  messenger  of 
Cooaidcrable  resemblance  is  to  be  diseerned 
bciiroai  this  festival  of  Gouri  aud  those  in 


honour  of  the  Egyptian  DiiinH  ui  BuUai 
of  i^ia  Ht  Busiris,  within  the  delta  of   tJ 
of  which  Urrodotus  says  ;  '*  They  wrho  o 
those  of  Diana  embark  in  vessels ;  Iha 
strike  their  taborpi    the    men  their  Huts 
rest  of   both  trxes  clap    tlieir  hands  m 
in  chorus,     Whalevtr  ciiy  thty  apprt 
vessels  are  brought  on  shore;   the  wor 
ungracious  languiige^   dance,  and    indi 
throw  about  their  jjarmcnta."     When 
rites  of  Isis  prcvailcdt  we  fiud  the  bi 
duced  as  an  essenlial   emblem  in   her    % 
whether   in    the  heart  of   Rwjast'han, 
banks  of  the  Nile,  or  in  the  woods  of  Gi 
Bryant  furnishes    an  in!ercsting  nctoui 
Diodorus  and  Curtius,    illustrated  by  d« 
from  Pocock,  from    the  temple  of    Luxq 
Curnac,  iu   the   Thebaid,  of  the  ship 
carrying  an  ark  ;  and  from  a  male  figun 
in,  this  learned  person  thinks  it  bears  a 
rious  allusion   to  the   deluge.     Colon! 
however,  was  inclined  to    dteui  the  pej 
in  the  ark    Osiris^    husband   of  Isis^  ih 
of  the  sun  arrived    iu  the    sign  of 
which  the  ram*a  heails    ornamenting  berS 
prow   aud   stem  of    the   vessel   are   tyi 
the    harbinger  of   the  annual  lertilrzinj 
datioa  of  the  Nile,  evincing   identity   of| 
as  an  equinoctial  festival    with  that   ol 
(Lais)  of  the  Indu  Bc>  tUic  races  of  litijasi' 

lieavealy  stranger,  T>lG3ic  to  taitte 
Tbcsie  bounties,  whicb  ourNoiirislisriJ 
All  perfect  goo  J.  uutneAstircd  out,  4 
To  ua  for  food  and  f^^r  delight  liAtti  I 
The  eartli  to    yi«ld. — Far^dim 
SS7,  401. 

The  German  Suevt  adored    fsis, 
introduced  a   ship  in  her  worahip*   for 
Tacitus  is   at  a  loss   to   acoouiit«   ami  wit) 
usual  candour  says  he  has  no  materials 
to  investigate  the  origin  of  a  worship   d\ 
the  foreign  origin  of   the   tribe.     Ihia 
the  Buevi  tras  evidcntiy  a  form   of  Krtli 
chief  divinity  of  all  the  Saxon  races,  it 
her  consort  Teutates  or  llcsus  (Mrrcury 
the  chief  deities  of  both  the  Celiic  an« 
Gothic  races  ;  the  Budha  and  Ella  of  t^ 
poots  I  in  short,  the  eatth,  the  prolific  i 
the  Isis  of  Egypt,   the    Ceres   of   G 
Ana*purana  (giver   of  food)   of  the   Hi| 
On  some   ancient    temples   dedicated 
hindu  Ceres,  we  have  sculptured  ou   Iha 
and  pedestal  of  the   columns   the   emb 
abundAncc,  termed  the  cumacuiupn^  or 
of  desire,  a  vase   of  elegant  form,    from 
branches  of  the  palm   are   gracefuUy   p 
Herodotus  says  that  similar  water- vess^ 
with  wheat  aud    bailey,    were  carried 
festival  of  Isis ;  and  the  Egyptian  god 
hi  depicted  under  the  form  of   a  wakr 
Nilometefi  whoM  covcrmg  bears  ih% 
Osiria. 


m 


iSFSNDYAH. 


,  Gele,    or 

carried    iiience 


Tod  tbinka  it  probable  tbftt  Hcsus 
"*r,  Eswara,  or  Esa,  The  god  Totb 
vn,  and  TeuUtea  vbe  Scandi- 
tiiry,  and  he  h*s  ulloinptcd  to 
origin  of  the  Suevi,  Su,  or  Yeut 
UuUaiid),  10  ih<j  Yute, 
Centntl  Astd^  who 
[ioa  of  Budd'ha  into  Indidf  aa  waU 
Baltic.  Tiier«  is  little  doubt  thai  the 
led  JainrTi  Jieter,  Jotun^  Jnet,  and 
ho  followed  the  Asi  into  Scandinavta, 
d  froni  the  Jaiartes^  the  laud  of  the 
(Massapette);  the  leader  was  sup- 
endued  wnh  supernatural  powera» 
ld*hiBt»fMil^d  VediAiiin  or  raagiciati* 
adjoined  Aria,  the  cradle  of  the 
are  designated  Ari-punta.  uiwler 
of  a  aerpait,  the  type  of  ^udd^^8,  or 
ihs  foe  of  man, — J<wrf'a  lio^aii'ha^i^ 
pp,  570,  573,  573, 
FABOHA    GADDl  also  Cliippn  bora 

Tei.   Panicum  corYmboaaiii.^/?e»jr&. 
PA  GALA  VITTULU.  TKi,   Plaoiago 

I  Ariatolochia  Indica, — Linn. 

\  ilso  Urabel,  laburmooK   Bbwo, 

la»  Indira, — TAnn. 

i  (IGOTICA.  In  China,  coloring 

ijg  blue,  it  derived  from   two 

the    Polygonum  tittctorium 

the  tieii  taiag  or  Isatia  iodi* 

at   Shnn^hai    and    Chuaan. 

indigo,    isAtia   indigotica^   is 

fAted  in  the   Ke*wan!£*meow  dis* 

(ttm  miles   to   the  aoulh. — Wiiliamg* 

im^iotf^^  Vol.  %,  p.  105.     See  Dyes, 

TLNCTOUIA,  Dycra-Woad,     See 

iliscD,  Oorchorua  olitorfua^  Jaie  ; 
^Uiria. 
^LAliOUKI.  liiXD.  Paganumhar* 

8^e  Aabarg. 
KAttRA^/lEL.   Iscaraai   wood, 
>  of  ibe  Northern    Cireara,  is  pn>- 

:  Sapindus«ubiginoBua. 
'  MAI.EAI4.    Zingiber    oliicifinlia. — 

X»AM-VAiiER,  Da%\  Hardware. 
CvJlOLt  HiMB.  I'luntngo  amplexicautia, 
bpighalai  tod  P*  major  |  alao  n  spt^cies 

^  ehicT  towna  of  Persia. 

^  '  '    :  lien* 

li^AJ.  fc^BRB.  Spinnge. 
IN  J.  Aai».  Hind,  PERt.  Sponge. 
\  iliMD.  Bpinacoa  olfraoea. 

i  il,  the    Brazen  bo<lied,  his  son 

I  uad  Aidesbir,  a  prince  of  great 

of  the   moat  eonspiruoua  names 
bcroci  oC  the  Shiih  uamab*  Sci! 
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ISINGLASS. 

ISGAND.  Hind.  Wltbinia  fomnUcra. 

IS  HA,  Bee  laari,  Osiris. 

IS-HAQ    Ak.  I188C,  son  of  Abniham. 

ISHAKZY£,  an  Afghaii  tribe.  See  Afghan. 

ISfJARMEL.  HrwD,  Aristolochia  longa, 

ISHKIL,  Hind,  Squill,  Scilia  iudica. 

18HMAKL,  son  ol  Isaac  is  supposed  hf 
mahomedans  to  have  been  the  son  whom 
Isaac  took  to  oJfer  up  ia  sacrifice.  His  lineal 
descendants  were  called  Arab-ul-Mostaraba,  or 
mixed  Arabs,  They  occupied  ibe  Hijnz  and 
amongst  their  descendants  was  the  tribe  of 
Koresh.  See  Adnan» 

IS H  MA  EL  K HAN*  See  Kbyben 

ISHIRASHI*  Tfiii.  Sapiudas  rubiginoius» 

JSHK-PECHA.  Hind.  Pharbitis  nil,  «yn. 
of  Iponiaaa  co^ruleai  ;  the  name  meaos  Lotc^b* 
ringlet, 

I:^HTA.  Bans,  frotii  ish,  to  desire* 

ISHTA  DEVATA.  The  chosen  or  elected 
deity  :  the  deity  whom  ft  bindn  elects  to  wor^ 
ship.  K  persmialor  tutelary  deity, 

ISH U EMU L.  Hind.  Aristolochia  Iudica, 
Linn,  Raxb.     Indian  Birth  wort. 

ISIAPANGAM.  also  Vuttungliy.  Tam; 
Cmsalpinia  aappan,  Sappan  wood. 

ISINGLASS. 


Carllock ...„...,     PR^ 

IchtbyocoUa, ,Gb, 

HftUSGO blase  .,  „,         ,, 
Cola  di  peace......        It, 

Palogpong  ikan,..MALAT 

An-ikai> „   .«•     „ 

Klui  rubuL.  ....„,     Ruas, 
Karl  uk  *«..„••• j 


Lof)-pa Chix, 

Sounds ,..,«  Eno. 

Swita... ...      ft 

Air-bftg  ..   »„    .  ...      „ 
Ssv-imming  bladder,  ^f 

Fish  maws  ...  , „ 

Virh  Bonnd».,,.#t»,.     „ 

HnnsUUw.. Ff*. 

tJolle  de  poiaaoD  ...     ,r 

The  Greek  name  for  isinglass,  Icthyocolla*  ia 
derive<l  from  ^^^^  a  fish  xdKKa  glup.   Isinglass, 
is   derived    from   the    German    liamenhUse^ 
from  hamen^  the  great  sturgeon,  and   blase ^  a 
bladder^  b<nrig  one  of  the    coats  of   the   swim- 
ming-bladder of  fishes,  cbiefly  of  the  genus 
Acip(*itstir,  or   sturgeon.    Fish  Mnws,    or  fish- 
aouiuls  are  txporied  from  Oalctittn.     Mergnf, 
Mcdabar,    and   Sind     and     Shark    Fins,    frona 
Mtr^ui,   Cannanore,  and  Sind,  Horabay   Fisli- 
rnnws  arc    composed  of  a   sac -like  membrane^ 
slit  opeo  ;  some   are   amall,    thin,  and    trans* 
parent,  othtTS   three  and  four  inches  across  in 
bothdunn*?ttrs,  sometliing  of  the  shape  of  short 
purses  with  spring  clispa,  of  a  light  colour,  and 
semi-transparent  ;— resembling  in    appearance 
the  ordinary    (|UMlities  of  Isiiiglass,  espocially 
some  of  the  Brazilian  kinda^   Mr,  Yarrell,  pro- 
nounced both    kinds  to  be  the  sound  of  0  fish 
apprirantly   allied  to  the   gurnards,   which  he 
thought  might  perhaps   be  the  snme  species^ 
but  at  different  ages,  and  it  is  interesting  here 
to  observe,    Cuvier    mentions   that,  in  fnditi 
there  arc  species  allied   to  Trigia    hirundo  (or 
the     sapphirinc     gurnard).       Fish-maws    oc 
Fish  souiids;  have  long  been  caniod  a^a^  V* 
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the  Cline&e  from  the  vtcititty  of  CMlculla»  i 
al  tlie  rate  of  about  a  sbiHing  a*  pound. 
1  n  Bombay  also  a  commerce  bas  lon^  been 
I'stabltslied  in  Fit»h-maws»  at  about  liouble  the 
price  of  the  former,  wilbout  iU  bcinj?  genernUy 
known  that  it  wai  isinglass  wbich  was  thus 
exported,  and  Madras  shares  in  the  trade 
The  Chinese,  therefore,  obtain  from  India,  "what 
£tirof)e  imports  from  Itussia  and  Bracili  and 
in  this  respect  exhibit  no  greater  strangeness 
at  taste  than  Europeans  do-  For  they  give 
Wily  about  the  same  price  (£U]  which  is  ob- 
tained in  tht;  L'>ndou  Market  for  Uinglass  tjf 
the  same  qunlity,  while  Europe  give  as  much 
as  between  £G0  nnd  £70  for  the  best  kind  and 
between  £90  and  JElUU  when  it  is  required 
for  consumption.  The  ofRcial  accounts  of  the 
expoH  and  importa  from  ikt  threu  Indian 
preaideucies  show  that  lo  the  value  of  uejirly 
forty  thousand  pounds  of  shark  fini  and  Fish- 
maws  was  exported  in  one  year  from  Bombay 
to  China,  being  first  imported  iirom  a  great 
Turitity  of  places  and  sold  at 

From  Ilfl.  GO  to  105  per  mauud  to  ISS'f-S? 
^  S)2  2  to  1*5  dHto  in  18SJ7-88 
„  18  lo    25       dilto        m  )aaG-87 

,^  25  to   a5      ditto        m  IW-^d, 

and  the  following  quantilies  and  value  of  shBrk- 
tins  ;  and  fish-maws  were  imv*ofled  into  and 
exported  from  Bombay  in  two  years 
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port  trade  of  Madras,  in  these  two 
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The  shipuienls   being    to    Bombay, 
Kiniidom     and     M;dacca   Straits.      j 
greater   portion    doubtless    Bnds     hs 
China.     The   fondness  of   the  Chinese 
gelatinous  aubslances  is  tveli    kuoivii^ 
been  deicfi^md  by  all  travclirrs  who  haw 
I  heir  country    and  partaken  of  their  b 
lu  addition  to  em  ploying  animals    and 
aniroats  which  are  rejected    ui  other  < 
as  articles  of  food^  th^y  import  various 
cea  which   can    be   valuable   only    as 
^elaiiue  of  dilT^feiit  desmees   of    pur 
these  we  have  examples  in  k^Br'kyi,9r^  * 
BirdS'iiests,  ohark-rnib^  and  Fish*maw] 

The  swimminff  bbdd«r  of  iahes 
three  membranes,  tlve  outer  of  periloii 
the  middle  tiiembrauous  und  muscular  < 
the  inner,  f^lubsy,  highly  vascuiar  ooat,  n 
a  pulpy  appearance  ntkd  is  the  mcmbrai 
forms  tile  bi^st  i  sin  glass*  The  specie 
which  yield  the  European  supplies  are  I 
Sturgeon^  Osseter,  Btvruga  and  Stet 
the  Sdurtis  glania,  BarbiL  Cyptioui 
aiid  C.  carpio  and  Pcrca  luctopi-rca,  \ 
not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  stnrgt^ons. 
iiaheries  of  il*c  Caspian  and  Vol^a,  « 
ay^tcm  is  most  oom(4ete  And  the  dl 
labour  the  greatest,  lli«  sounds  atid 
extracted  immediatt^ly  ihe  fish  are  cai 
delivered  over  to  the  isinglass  and 
makers.  The  fresh  sounds  are  first 
and  well  washed  to  sepoa-ale  the  bh 
any  adhering  extraneous  matter  an 
Lake  Baikal »  warm  water  is  usctl 
Georgi  ;  they  are  then  spread  out, 
posed  to  the  air  to  dry,  with  the  inni 
white  membrane  turned  upwardi.  Tl 
is  nearly  pure  gelatine,  is  carefully  • 
laid  in  damp  cloths  and  left  in  the 
verin^,  and  forcibly  kneaded  with  tl 
It  is  then  taken  out  of  the  cloths,  dri 
form  of  leaf  isinglaas,  or  rotied  up  ai 
in  a  sirpcutiuc  mauoer   into  th«  fo| 
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!herte*ft^6f  y  or  lyre  (long  and  short  sUple^ 
rcn  three  peers  on  a  board  cov^sred  with 
;  bere  they  are  fixed  in  Lheir  places  by 
pi  tkewcrs.  When  they  are  Bomevrhai 
ibiii,  Ibey  jire  hung  on  lines  in  the  shade 
leir  moisture  is  entirely  ilis&ipaled.  The 
pieces  sometimes  arc  fotdtii  in  the  form 
E  Uttigta^s*  In  order  to  obtain  good 
it  IS  necessary  to  have  well  armnged 
to  dry  it  in*  Hut  isini^lass  is  not  the 
ifoduct  obtained  trom  tish-BOunds.  Ac- 
ig  to  FatUs,  at  the  tovrer  parts  of  the 
a  fttte  gelatine  is  boileti  out  of  the 
iwimmni«*bladder  and  then  poured  into 
Itads  of  fonttt.  In  Gurief«  a  tine  boiled 
felne  b  prepared,  perfectly  transparent, 
colour  of  aml>er»  which  h  cast  into 
pUlea.  Osliaks  also  boil  iheir  fi»h- 
ietile.  The  common  cake  isinglass 
ol  fragments  of  the  other  sorts, 
t  into  a  Hat  metallic  pan,  with  a 
water,  and  heated  just  enough  to 
p»rts  cohere  like  a  pnncukp,  when 
«ln^«  Farts  of  the  sounds  of  Silurus 
B«rbel  are  a  bo  boiled,  but  as  the 
not  entirely  dissolve  the  liquid  is 
pamie  Blamenta  from  the  gelatine, 
and  tendinous 
sefeml  6shes  are  boiled  down  to  form 
e«  Though  itioglass  of  the  finest  quality, 
the  hirgest  quautitief,  is  yii^lded  by,  it 
ned  to,  the  sturgeon  tribe  ;  for  even 
Sdutus  glauis,  species  of  Cypri- 
hel  yield  it^  and  we  meet  in  com* 
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regaJia  of  Ciivier  (the  Johniusrcgallsof  Block), 
of  the  tribe  Scieenoidcs*     Tliese  are  nllied  t9 
the  Perches,  but  have  more  variety  and  a  i^orovi 
compHcflted   structure  in  their  natatory  blod^i 
ders  '  almost  all  are  good  for  eating,  and  mauy^J 
of  superior  flavour.     To  the  genus  Oloiithus'l 
also  belong   some  Indian  Ashe^,  aa  Q;  versi<^*l 
color,   Cuv,  and   O.   ruber,  Cuv*,  the  perch©- 1 
picrre  of  Pondicherry,  called  there  *'  pannn/**] 
which  is   fifteen  iriches   lotig,  and   caught   in'^i 
abundance  all  the  year,  being  esteemed  as  food.^ 
This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Sciaenn,  of  which,i^l 
species,   as   S*  Aquila  (maigro  of  the  Ftenchp 
and  iinalxrina  of  the  Romniis^  kc,  are  found  iff\ 
the  Mediteranean.     3.  Pama  or  Botst  Pama  of* 
Bucbauan   resemhles   the  **  matures/'  but  hna 
a  singular  nataiory  bMder.     When  twelve  or 
fifteen   inches   long,   it  is   erroneously   called 
whiting  at  Calcutta,   and  furnishes  a  light  and* , 
salubrious   diet.     It  is  caught  in  great  abun* 
dance  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges*  but  never  ^ 
ascends  higher  ihau  the  tide.  In  neiv  Enghmd, 
the  iutestine  of  the  common    cod  (Morrhua 
vulgaris)   are   cut    into   libbon    isinglnss;  ift 
Iceland  also  the  cod  is  said   to  yield  isinglass, 
HO  also  the   ling  (Lota  molva),  but  Mr,  YarrdI 
informed  !>r,  Uoyle  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  isinglass  is  so  prepared*     At  least, 
in  the  southern    parts  of   England,  fish  being*  - 
brought  alive  in  well- boats  aa  far  ns  possible^ 
cod  and  also  ling  sounds  are  mostly  preserved 
soft,    by  sattiug,  and  are   dressed  for  table  as 
substitute   for   fish«     Hence  we  see  that  IsiU'^ 


glrtss  is  not  confined  to  the  tribe  of  sturgeonsg* 
li  Brmziiiaa,  NewYork,  and  liudaon's  !  oor  to  the  rivers  of  Russia,  but  thai  it  h  found 
mi^aa.     The   fishes  which    produce  it    In  fishes  on  the  warm  coast  of  Brazil  and  th^ 
~  -     --  cold  one  of  loelhud,   ft  is  also  yieldtd  by  somo^ 

of  the  great  variety  and  shoals  of  fishes,  on  tho-^ 
long  extended  coasts  of  Eastern  and  Soulherit!  j 
Asia,  and   some  quantities  are  imporled  intty  | 
Britain.     A  trade  in  isinglass,  and  in  some  of  j 
its  substitutes,  has  long  been  eslnblished  on  thd-  j 
coast  of  India  and  it  has  long  been  imported  by 
ihe  Chinese  from  Bengal     Indeed  on  investi- 
gating the  subject^  the  discovery  is  made  that 
Isinglass  is  exported  m  much  larger  quautitieaj 
and  from  a  much  greater  variety  of  ptaces  than  ( 
is  generally  supposed.     So  large  a  quantity  as*  j 
800  or  900  ma^nds  of  the  sounds ol  iish,  thati 
is  of  iaioglass,  being  annually  exported  to  China  I 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,    The  firskM 
who  appears  to  have  drawn  attention  to  thim'" 
snbject,  was  an  nnonymous  correspondent  in 
Parbury's  Oriental  Herald  in  1839,  wi»o  stated, 
that  the  CUinese  bad  long  been  engaged  In  i 
trade  with    Calcutta  in  isinglsss.     Also  that 
this  was  afforded  by  a  fish  called  **  SoileaK" 
in  Bengal,  and  that   from  a  half  a  pound  tol 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  was  obtained   fron 
each  fish.    This  infonnation  was  energeticallj 
followed  up  by  Dr.  McClelland  of  tlic  Ben^ul 
Medictl  Service,    The  curing  ot  fi*\i  W4  Wm 


of   Bmzil,   Mr.  Yarrell  informed 
( are  probmbly   species  of  the  genera 
l^iiMi  SiliLnia,or  of  closely  nllied  genera, 
Betia  shown  to  Mr.   Yurrell  appeared 
!  belong  to  seven    dilfereot   species  of 
'Tli«  Brmilian  Isinglass  is  imported  from 
Maranham,     Jt    is  very  iufetior  in 
If  domeatic    purposes  to  the  best  im- 
B  Busiia,  which  sella  for  1:^^.  per  ib. 
:  olher  from  about  tU.  to  '^g,  6e/.  bat  even 
Ski.  per  lb.   U  is  in  ihe  form  of  Pipe, 
tib,  Cake,  and  Tongue  Isinglass, 
of  a  double  swimniing-bladder* 
obtained    from     North    A  me* 
i  form  of  long   ribbons^  is  produced, 
io  l)r  Mitch  ill,  by  Labrus   squea- 
Ktw  York,  called  weak   fish,  which 
fifleea   incbea  in   length,  and  above 
di  in   weight,   forming  one  of  their 
[iant   fish  and   fumiabing  the  princi* 
I  for  their  tables.     Que  author  states 
bick  silvery   swimming  bladders  are 
ad  another  that  the    sounds  of  the 
fertucius   vulgaris)    are  also  pressed 
iron  or  wooden  rollers  to   form  thin 
The  Lftbrua  s^eateague  ia  Otolithus 
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previously  su^gcated  by  Dr.  Cautor  of  the 
same  ftjivioe.  Dr.  McCkUaud's  fiifit  paper  waa 
piibliflhed  at  G^ilcuUa  in  Juua  1639,  ia  the 
Journal  of  tlie  Asiattc  Society^  Vol.  VI It.  p. 
30:^.  In  Ibb  bo  it) forms  U9,  that  liaviiii£ 
procured  a  specimen,  from  the  bazaar,  of  the 
fish  yielding  tUti  Uiui^litss,  be  was  surpnaeii  to 
find  it  to  be  a  species  of  Polynemeua,  or  para- 
disa  fisli,  of  which  several  specit^s  sra  known 
for  their  excellence  as  articles  of  food.  Of 
these  he  adduces  the  Mao^^o  Fish  or  tupsee 
ijautchee  of  the  Bengalees  (Polyiiemus  ri^tiu, 
Buck,)  as  a  familiar  instance^  thoui^h  ihh  is 
reratirkable  as  being  without  a  swimmiuj^- 
bladder  ;  whila  the  other  species  have  it  lar^e 
and  atout.  The$e  occur  in  the  seus  nif  warm 
cUmalea  ;  ^ve  are  described  by  Dr,  Buchauan 
ill  his  Gangetio  liaUet,  but  only  two  are  of 
consideriible  size,  o^ourrin^  ia  the  estuary  of 
the  Hoo^lyt  atid  probably  in  those  of  the 
Ganges.  One  of  these,  with  another  larj^e 
speoie3f  h  also  desonbed  by  l)r*  Itus^ell  in  his 
work  on  the  tisbea  of  the  Madrsa  Coast^  Tluit 
figured  in  his  tab.  184  and  called  maga^booaby 
is  Polyaemus  uronemus  of  Cuvier,  while  the 
maga-jeli^fe,  tab.  ld:i^  named  P,  tetrndaetylua 
by  Shaw  is  probably  P.  Teria  of  Buchauaii. 
])otb,  but  especially  tUo  lirst,  Rus^dl  says,  are 
esteemed  for  the  table  aud  called  lioeball  by 
the  Kuglish.  Dr.  McClelland  ascertained  that 
the  species  affordtog  the  IsiugUus,  ia  the  Poly- 
nemua  sele  of  Buchanan,  Scle  or  3ulea  of  the 
Beugalese,  described  but  not  figured  in  his  work 
pii  the  Gangetic  fishes  (p.  %%^)*  Dr.  U.  has 
liowever  published  in  the  Journal  of^he  Aaiatio 
Society  of  Beug;ai,  u  6gure  from  Dr.  Btichanan's 
unpublished  ooU«iction  of  drawin^Sj  which  are 
kept  at  the  East  India  Compatiy's  Botanic 
garden  at  Calcutta.  Tius  figure^  he  states, 
conveys  a  good  representHtiou  of  the  Sele, 
about  the  half  siie  of  a  specimen,  from  which 
he  obtained  sixty -six  grains  of  l&uigU$s.  Dr. 
Buchauati  describes  the  Sele  as  atFording  a 
li^ht  nouiishing  food,  like  most  of  the  h^hea 
which  ha  has  adled  Bola^  but  as  inferior  to 
siany  of  them  in  tUvour*  It  is  comiDon  in  the 
eituaricsof  the  Ganges,  and  ia  often  found  weigh- 
iikg  from  twenty  to  twenty^four  pounds ;  andmay 
perhaps  be  the  Etnoi  of  Otaheiti,  the  Polynenius 
liocatus  of  Lacepede,  the  P.  plebiua  of  Brous- 
soiiot.  This,  acconliug  to  Block,  is  by  the  Eng* 
Hsh  called  king-53h«  and  is  the  Kalamin,  Tarn, 
of  Johu»  from  rrnncjuebar,  and  abundant  in  the 
Kislna  and  Gadavery.  Buchanan  further 
states,  that  the  Selc  baa  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  abo^c  named  '*  maga  booshee"  of  Dr 
Kus£«lL  As  the  anonymous  author  above 
referred  to,  stated  that  from  hnlf  a  pound  to 
Ibree  quarters  of  a   }  ^y  be  obtained 

trotn  eaeh    lish,    Mr,  ind     supposetl 

cither  that  P*  Sclc  attain  a  a  mucb  larger  lise 
than  twcuty-four  pounds^  the  limit  gifeii  to  tt 
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by  Buchanaup  or  that  isinglass  is  ilso  mth 
by  a  far  larger  speciei,   namely.  P,  let; 
lua,  Telia,    or  teriya    bhnngan.     Thiai 
have  aeen^   ia  identical  with  the  *'  magi 
of  the  t>>romnndel  Coast,  and  which  Bi 
often  saw  six  feet  long  ia  the  Calcutta 
}ihd    was    informed,  som^timea   attained 
pouiids  avoirdupois  in  weight.    It  i?  > 
by  the  natives  aa  a  wholesome  di< 
seldom  used   by  Europcins*    Mr.   McClU 
says  he  has  frequently  scon   them  of  a  uuii 
size,  that    must    have  weighed   from  6" 
hundred  pounds  at  least »  lo.idiii)(  whale 
cades  of  carts  on  their   way   to  the  C 
bazaar  during  the  cold  sensou.     Both 
and  Uie  '*  teria  bhangsn'*  must  con sfqu«»H0 
very  common  there  from  November  to  Ml 
F*  Sch   is  supposed  to    be  a  vnrietj   ©f 
lifUcUm,  which   is  snid   to  be  oommou 
the  shorca  to  the  ea^twuid  ;  but  if  so^ 
says^  ii  seems  strange  that  the  (Jbinesa 
send  for  it  to  tfie  Hoogly.     The  sama  mi 
however,  be  awid  of  the  Cod»  which,  the 
ciught  in  abuodanoe  on  the  coasts  of  Q 
Britain,   ia   also  diligently  sought  for 
banks   of    Newfoundland,     lie   iiljio 
whether    Polyuerous    emoi   and    P. 
supposed  by  Buchanan  to  correspond 
Sele^  contain  Lkte  same  vuluabie  siLli^tftiM 
whether  either  of  Russell's  apecics,  th^ 
named  naoga-booshee  and  aiagn-jdb   (i 
^fUlwi,  16$-U4},  yield  it.  i 

taloffptm^  ikan   or   an    9fi   ik^M  ^ 
Malay  as,   l&opa  of   the   Ohtncsej    ap 
have  formed  an  article  of  exp<)rtatioi 
the   islands     of    the    lodiun    Archipel 
early  as  they  became   vbitcd   by  the 
When  these  people  commenced  to  sett] 
Straits,  they  not  only  collect e*i  fHh-mai 
but  also  from    di^iant  localiiie?,  and    B< 
Ceylon,  Madras,  Bengal,  Tenasserini  an 
of  the  Mahyan  Islands  oontrihute  to  ttia 
supply,  which  is  bought  up  by  Chines*  ^ 
at  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore.     B 
the  maws  are  exported  to  China      Si»ie 
Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis,    Assistant  Resident 
aellor  of  Penang,  made  some  very  si]« 
attempts  to  improve  the  production  of  t«i«| 
in    Prince   of   Wales'  Island.     But  Kot^fj 
merehnnts  there  appear  unwilling  to  mg 
this  novel  branch  of  oommercey  aa  \\m{ 
from  want  of  proper  care  is  uncertain,  i 
curable  hut  in  comparatively  small  ^u« 
These^    howeveri   are    no    objections 
Chinese  dealers,  as  they  are  sure  of  •  ] 
and  quick  return  of  their  outlay.     T 
from   which  Isinglaaa  ia  obtaiued  M 
are, 

Latca  h^ptAdat^tyltif^  (Tkan  nyakup.) 
Polyncojii*  '  (Tkan  Irurow.) 

Otohthtis  I  .  Ikao  aaiaiuiae.) 

Utolithui  ra.v,    , vug  gigij 


\w 


^A 


V.) 
■si  ) 

vtKin   Hahtdu.) 

a  »»»ludu  ) 

ilkiux  »alijdu.) 

TW  toUl  i{ianLitie8  ftiid  vhImc  of 

Mparted   uilo  niui   exported  from 

W*l»UliijJ.  £ron»  1632  to   iS4i, 


r* 


50,172 


Kxport. 
1,939 


fish-mnw& 
Pnncu  of 
were 

Dollars, 
7a,S42 


OitheMftUlmr  Coast,   excellent    lainglass  is 
****»»<=''  -cie«  of  Otolithus/    One, 

eM»-  4f,    Cantor,  is  uamed   in 

>Aluii  *  dUU,  ki^rra;*  it  growa  to  n  Liriie 
oar  Mill  ii  }iT-(tly  prized  for  tbc  i^in^laiait 
J*Ut ;  titf  also  yield*    |/ood    iaiij. 

r****     '^^'  scribes  the  Cgri  ill  us  coi* 

4WfHl'j  :  I  Wbiting.  and  the  Polyneraus 
i»  as  M  i  utj-  ibj3  «uUtanDe  in  Tenasserini. 
Umaui  ojitor  ia  frequently  seen  in  the  UmX- 
IflBO  ua24«r»,  and  he*ides  biirij^  a  good  Ikb 
V^c  Ubic,  iu  air-bUdtler  makes  excellent 
^^^*L  ^**  **>>^*t*  h^  has  observed  mor« 
■ini  thiA  one  «old  undrr  the  eame  native 
■^  Two  or  lliree  i[»ecies  of  fish  common  m 
UkoUi  t^t  ens  call.^  whititiir,  from  their 
Uitb  in  form  uud  fiavour,  lo  tho 
ikh  of  ititt  oatiie. 


Pitti^Iodut  aric*»  DuKh 
Ham. 


£^i^^A. — Foltjjiemus  ^ale,  Buch, 
etvir^  Brouss. 
4uif  L^cefj. 
a6>or«4,  McCicU,  :  katJha  Burtn.  (the 

ie^,  is  found    fmrn  Calcutta    to 

U  producea    i8inglni»«    of  the    best 

and    Mr,  O'fiiley   cbiiaiHtetl  that  t?ro 

fHJtinds  mitflit  be  obtained    annually 

St  Jiloue,     The  sounds  jtre  a  conataiil 

tf«tfic  among  the  Chioese.     Thelarg- 

i«  ^ejt   exported  <rom    Rangoon,  and 

to  Teoa^ertm  at  about  hulf  a  rupee  a 

Aboat   icn     thousand     of   the    fish, 

I  •mall,  are  tnken  annually  in  Arraean, 

^  itnds  tell    there  for  about  a  third  of 

'  pound  to  the  Chinese,  who  export 

l*cnan^,  were   they  are  ftoid   to  bring 

I  ft  mfieea  (>ound. 

salens  prepared  hi  India  for  the  Euro- 
id    irere  complained    of,    say  a    Bn 
•»d,  *•*»  bting  too  thick,  if  iutejided  lo 
►  competition  wiih  the  superior  vnrii*- 
RU  isiii^lttss.     The  tirsl  quantities 
I  Iiuiis brought  only  U.  ?</.,  others  have 
for  St.,  and  a  few  samples  have  been 
at    ii,    per    pound."     According    to 
I Jerdon  imd  Cantor,  the  followiug  arc  tbc 

iOl 


ISINOUuSS, 


more  important  of  the  fisUcB,  wldcli  prodnce 
I&iuglass  on  the  coasts  of  Eastern  and  South* 
em  Asia. 

Ariui  ariua,     Buchanan  ifamilion, 

Jktm    SnlAcTn     ^r     Ikan 
Surilndti,  Malay 

Total  length  1  foot ;  ID  inrh.  This  fi?h  la^' 
habits  the  «ea  and  Bstuari*"S  of  Penang,  Malay- 
an Peninsuln,  Singapore,  Pondichtrry  and 
Gansretic  estuaries.  At  Penang  smnll  indivi- 
duals of  this  species  are  very  numerous,  at  nil 
seasons*  They  form  nn  article  of  fnod,  and 
contribulo  more  than  any  other*  of  the  6ilu* 
roida?,  to  the  exportation  of  Isinglass. 

A  rim   miVitariM^    Linn. 
Sihirus  militant,  Lin ntf.  |  Oateo-genelosusj  B, 

Length  1  foot,  6  inches*  Inhabits  the  sen 
and  eslUBiies  of  the  Malayan  peninsula »  and  of 
its  islands,  of  Malabar,  Coromandel,  the  Ganf^es 
and  Irawad<ly.  Their  air  vessels  sre  preserved » 

Ariui  inmcatttSf  CuY,  and  Vnl.  Lcngih,  tH 
inches  ;  inhabna  sea  and  estuaries  of  Peutmg^ 
Malayan  Peninsula*  Its  air  vess^el  is  small  bnt 
very  thick  and  is  trans verstly  divided  into  two 
compartnaenls.  The  fish  ia  held  in  esteem  by 
the  natives,  but  at  Penang  it  occurs  so  rarely 
that  its  air  vessel  does  not  contribute  much  to 
the  genera)  stock  of  isinglass. 

Vapotta  macrf/fepidata^  KuhL  Length  11 
inche?,  Inbabits  Penang,  Java  and  Tenas- 
aerJm,  (fresh  water).  The  air  vessel  is  very 
large,  thin,  while,  consistinsj  of  two  elongated 
oval  portions,  of  which  the  nnlerior  is  truncat- 
ed in  frcnt. 

Cor*hiHBcoitor^  BJtfik,  [nhabi*8  the  catuariea 
of  the  nances  and  Irawnddy.  lt«  air-bladder 
makes  excellent  isinglass> 

Conyittm  chti/dts^  Balo  cliuptis.  The  Bola, 
inhabits  the  Malay  coast :  furnishes  isinglass. 

JohiiinB  niacuiatuSt  Bloch,  Schneider,  var  P 
Sari  Kalla,  Tam.,  Rtuaelh  J  Corviua  iaaculAta,CcJpr. 

Inhabits  sea  of  Penang.  The  tona  of  ila 
air  vessel  resembles  that  of  Johnius   belcMgeri. 

JohniuM  Dmiuiuierii  C*  *i*  F, 

Corviim  duesamierii  C.  J^  F. 

The  toial  length  of  this  fish  is  d|-  inches.  It 
inhabits  the  Sea  of  Pennngj  the  Malayan  Pc* 
ninsula,  Singapore  and  Maiabar.  The  length  of 
the  air  vessel  is  about  l  the  total  length*  The 
iain^lsss  is  reputed  good,  but  owing  to  the 
small  size  of  the  fish  little  is  procurable* 

Johnias  diacanthnu^  {Zacejfede)* 


Lutjaaua   diacanthub, 

John  Ins  cataleni,   Cup, 
NaJla  Kfttcbelfe,  RuinelL 
Katchelee,  Rus^eH 
3cic&ua  m;icuktA^  C^t^r. 


Corvina  catnlea^   Beliin' 

^cr  and  Bh^ier, 
Corvina  nalla  Katchdee* 

llichardnpn. 
Ikon  Taiubaiehi  Muli/y, 


■ 
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ISINGLASS. 
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Tliis  fisb  growa  lo  2  feet  9  inches.  It  iiiha* 
bits  the  »ea  of  Pennn|?»  Mslaynn  Peninsula, 
Sioictkporc,  Mjihibflr,  Coroniandei,  B»y  of  Btn- 
fsal,  Gil  noetic  estuaries  Tenasaerim,  Canton, 
Otiina  sens,  MMtlum  aiul  Javi*.  The  tfif- vessel, 
id  of  the  letiglh  of  liic  f)sh,  is  of  a  braoil  laaoe- 
olate  Bl«Mpe  laperirijf  beliiud  into  a  very 
elongated  point.  This  fish  is  not  only  valua- 
l>te  OS  so  article  of  food^  i»ut  filso  on  account 
of  the  quatttily  aad  quality  of  its  isinglass, 
which  selts  in  the  Chtiia  maVktst  at  from  40  to 
45  Spanish  dolJara  per  pecul 

Laies  hepiadiictijlns^  (Laeepede,) 

Per cfl  maxima,   Sonnerat.    Coiun  vHcti,  Z/Vim. 
Holocetttre  huptadactyle,     Lutt^i*   oobitin,  C.  <fc  Y, 

PaudtJO  monoo,  RusfeU^  Ikjan  Biynktip,  Halat. 
This  fiah  inhabits  the  sva  and  estuaries  of 
Penangi  MaUyan  Peninaula,  Singapore  atiii 
Madras,  It  ;^ielda  isinglass,  of  which  hocri;ver 
in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  but  1  title  is  collecti-d, 
partly  on  account  of  the  iximparalive  scarcity 
of  the  fish  and  partly  owing  to  the  thinnees  of 
the  aif-veaseh  That  of  a  fiah  when  drird, 
weighs  upwHrds  of  one  ounce.  At  Pennng 
this  kind  sells  at  the  rate  of  t^  to  30  dollars 
per  pecuL 

Lolmles  erate^  Cftv.  end   Val^ 

L.   Fttrkarii,   C.   Jb  V. 

prit^ki  Ma  LA  IT. 

Total  length  2  feet  5  inches.  It  inhabits  the 
Sea  of  Penaiig^  Ikliilayan  Peninsnln,  Singapore, 
Java,  M«dur*»^  Malnbiir,  Ccybn,  Buy  of  Bengtil, 
and  estuaries  of  the  Ganges.  1  lie  'air-vessel  is 
very  larife^  about  \  of  the  total  tenfith,  lilvery 
white  and  of  a  lanceolate  ah  ape.  li  is  excts* 
sivcly  thin  aoil  so  firmly  adhering  to  the  back, 
(hat  but  n  smnll  part  oau  be  removed.  The 
iaioglaaa  is  cootidered  by  rhe  Cliinesc  <lejder» 
to  be  of  good  quality,  ^^^  the  small  quantity 
procurable  rendcra  the  fish  less  valuable  in 
this  respect* 

Mu^l  cepkaloiit^^  Car*  and  Vat 


I  Ikan  hatu,  orlkao  pichat 


8g1«  bhanggait^  Uam, 


Mugil  our,  FonJtaL 
Jnmpiilf  Malay. 

ToUl  length.  2  feet  It  inhabits  Penang, 
Malayan  peninsula,  Singapore,  Macao,  Lnncavy, 
Chusan,  Madura,  Cororaandcl,  Ray  of  Bengal; 
Gangettc  Bsluaries,  Malabar.  The  air- vessel  is 
large,  eloogated,  its  parietes  very  thiu,  pearl- 
oolotired. 

OkUthHi^   Sp.,    perhaps  0.   hxauritui  of 

Siila-kon,  tf  AtATAttnc, 
This  llsli  grows  to  a  large  si^a.     It  is  found 
on  tha  ICalabar  ooaat  and  highly  prised  for  the 
laiiigiaH  tt  yieldt. 

Ot^tUkuM  Uauriimi,   CnnhK     Total  length 
,  S  hti.     Inhibits   Sea  of  rensngi   Malayao 


PetuQsuia,  Singapore,  Lancnvy*  TecuiSitfSA 
Province,  and  according  to  Jerdon,  the  Ma^ahn 
coast,  where  it  is  called  Sille-kornf  in  Malaifafiai 
The  air-vessel  is  nearly  one- half  of  the 
length,  and  iu  shnpe  ini^ht  be  compared 
an  elongated  antique  urn  with  two  haiMil 
From  ihe  anterior  part  of  e:ich  of  the 
proceed  five  branches^  four  of  which  give 
smaller  ones  to  each  side,  and  the  fifih  is  tort«* 
ous  Bitd  smaller  than  the  rest,  it  ytrU^  i 
large  quantity  of  isinglass,  which  in  thi?  Chioeae 
ntMrket  is  consnrered  to  be  of  tlm  bi-»i  ({uaittj^ 
aud  letches  40  lo  60  S^panish  dollitrs  per  pecuL 

Ololithiii  rnher^  BlocJt  and  SchneUkr, 
Jamn  gtgi,  Malay. 

The  total  bngtli  of  this  fish  is  2  feet,  f  iiidl* 
ea.  It  inbnbii.^  the  sea  and  estuaries  of  f%^ 
imnZf  the  Malaynit  Peuin^uhi,  Singapore,  CdfO» 
mandel  and  Malabar,  The  air-vrssel  i«  lume, 
flattened,  broad  lanceolate,  terminating  behind 
in  a  single  poiut.  The  iJ-inglass  is  corifudrreil 
vrry  good  and  sells  in  the  Chinese  mark«l 
from  40  to  45  Spanish  dollars  per  pccu! 

OiQliihui  ntaculatus,  KuJd  and  van  fla^md^ 
Jnraa-gigi,  BiL&r«AY. 

The  total  length  of  this  fish  isS  feat  9  iimtI 
It  iidmbits  the  sea  and  estuarit^s  of  Priii 
the  Malayan  l\n insula*  Singapore  and  Balst&«i 
It  is  highly  valued  for  the  sake  of  its  aij^^ 
ael,  which  )i^lda  a  considerable  quantity  ol 
best  kind  of  isinglass* 

OtoflthHM  v&rsicalar^  Oiiv,  and  VaL  Bhw$^ 
109  Punna,  TaM.  The  total  length  of  this  fitb 
is  only  6|  inch.  U  inhabits  the  Sen  of  Penanf* 
Ila  air-vei«sel  is  i  of  the  total  length.  Jerdow 
says  this  fiuh  is  one  foot  long  «:i<l  very  coia* 
inon  at  Madras. 

PfrnphetU  moluerat  Cu?.  Length  SJ  indu 
Inhabits  sea  of  Penaug,  Moluccas.  Bdlnvia  and 
Japan.     Us  air-vessel  is  Urge  ami  thick. 

Peiftpherii  ftwluecn,  Cttt\  This  fiah  grgwrt  in 
S^  inches*  h  inhabits  the  Sea  of  Pen&nirt  the 
Moluccas,  Batavia  and  Japan.  Its  nir-^esill 
is  large  and  thick. 

PlaUix  arthniicm^  Cuv,  and  Tol. 

Bean  boa 01,  BtM^  I  ChtBtckloii 

I      t\  and  V, 

The  total  If  ngth  of  this  lUh  is  I  ^ 
It  inhnbiu  tho  Sea  of  Peuung,    Su  jiA 

and  Singapore.  The  H>iVour  is  vxeeilcut,  bail 
I  he  Urge  air  vessel  is  too  Ihin,  and  yields  too 
little  isinglass  to  become  of  value. 

Polynemui*  The  several  species  of  this  grnui^ 
furnish  a  considerable  portion   of  the   isiogliii  | 
of  Southern  and  Eistern  Asia,  viz. 

PohjnemuM  heftada^i^lm*     Total  leogtb  4}  i 
inches.   Inhabits    Pensng,    Bitatb^  ChcriVoitl 

and  Samarang. 
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imdicM,  Shaw, 

P.  gdaiiDOfiuSj  HcCIel^ 

KsiUa,  the  youngf  Bur- 
mese, 
Lakwfth  A  mean. 

Eno.  I  Ikan  kiirow?..,.,.  Malay. 

Tam,  I  King  Fkh Kng. 

feogtli  of  ibis  fish  is  3  feet.  It  in- 
e«  of  IVntnjt,  Singapore,  Malayan 
»,  Sumb^iys;  ctlUflHea  of  the  Ganges; 
iImui  ;  Madras  and  Pondiclierry.  The 
r  of  the  air-ves««l  of  this  species  is  the 
chimcler  by  which  it  may  at 
tingaiahed  from  P.  plebius.  Ila 
fiiUcry,  Ihick,  the  general  form 
piea  the  whole  length  of  the  sto- 
ting  behind  in  a  very  sharp  poir^t, 
rates  ibe  thick  of  the  tail  over  the 
nal  of  the  anal.  At  Pennn^  single 
lift  occur  at  ail  aeasons  :    but  numbers 

I  from  June  to  August*  The  weight 
:ii!v  from  4  to  (>  lb.  seldom  exceeding 

?jd  of  a  good  siEed  fish,  when 
.  .-,..,,  for  the  market  in  China,  weighs  | 
of  2  ox,^  is  considered  very  good  \ 
inrj  facbea  25  to  30  dollars  per 
nie  fi^li  itsrlf  is  valued  ns  au  iirticlc  of 
miih  less  so  thau  P.  tetrndactylus^ 
itey  cfctimiiled  that  2,000  lbs,  of  isin- 

II  IKts  fish,  might  be  obtained  annu- 
Jttbcrst  nlone.  Mr.  Bluntlell  said 
^hest  sounds  were  exported  from 
^b  that  they  sell  there  hi  nboyt  half 
■buud.  Mtfjor  Boifle  wrote  that 
ipO  of  the  fish,  large  and  small,  \ 
n  annually  in  Arracan  and  that  the  ' 
ilj  there  for   about  a  third  of  a  rupee 

1  to  the  Chinese,  irha  exported  them 
5  iirberie  they  are  said  to  bring  more 
pee  a  pound. 

j^Uhiuft     Broussouet   ;    Zin^e 
Cke.  atid  VqL 

E.VC3.  [Polekak. Taw, 

etptde.      I  P,  commersonii,  Hhnw. 

Bjrnui,  Bruce, 

ifaios  to    4   feet  as  its  full  stEe* 

|tbe  Coromanrlel  coast,    Otuheite, 

and  IsleofTanna.     Its  value  as 

binglaaa  requires   to  be   ascer- 

mnmt  sexiorius,  Bloch -Schneider, 
is  only  four  inches  long.  It  inhabits 
Batayia,  Trtintjuebar  and  Cororoandel. 
taiel  is  minnie,  being  of  the  shape  and 
(craio  of  oats. 

Kkt^xanemmCuv^and  FaL  4  inches 
its    Penang,  Balavia,   Samarang 
.—Connor. 
mm  Mraddct^lu$^  Sftaw.    Hoe-halt 
■bji,  €mp    I  P,  ruadrtfilui^  Canior, 

^m/<^.  Vena  kjiln T.^m 


ISINOLASS. 


Inhabits  Pcnang,  Singapore,  Malayan  Penin* 
aula,  Laucavy,  Bay  of   Bengal,  Gangetic  esru* 
aritfs,     Auslrslia,    China,    Bantam,      Batavia 
Tjilatj^p.    Samarang,    Surabaya,  Bangkallaug' 
This  species  has  no  air-vessel, 

Priitlpomu  ^uornca^    Cvv,  and  Val. 

Perc^  ^Mnnien^.Fomer.  |  AuthiMgrunuieoB,  £5?«-A-  I 
Qnornkn,  i?«t^//.  |      Schneider.         '^*<^^»| 

This  fish  is  one  foot  long.  It  inhabits  the 
Isle  of  Tanna,  Batavia,  Cororaandel  and  Mahe 
(fresh  water),  lis  air  vessel  is  very  thin,  from 
which  its  isinglass  is  of  little  value, 

Umbrina  EuSHtlU^  Vuv,  Val  Bichardson.       fl 
QuaUr  Katcbelee,  Tam,  j  Ikan  gulama,  Malay,        T 

Total  length  6  inches  to  one  foot  ?  Inhabits 
SeaofPenang,  Malayan  Peninsula,  Singapore, 
Vizagapatam;  Indian  and  China  Seas*  Ita 
isinglass  is  considered  of  uood  quality.   RusselL 

The  IndiHu  iaiuglass  is  not  prepared  with 
sufficient  care  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  markets  of 
Europe.  Bengal  isinglass,  however,  has  been 
found  to  consist  of  geUline,  albumen,  a  small 
portion  of  saline  and  earthy  substance,  ozma- 
2ome,  and  a  minute  trace  of  an  odorous  oil.  In 
the  Indian  isinglass,  it  is  probable  that  its  de- 
fects are  in  a  great  mewsure  to  be  attributed  to  a 
want  of  sufficient  care  in  its  preparation,  and  it 
is  evident  that  good  isinglass  cannot  be  made 
without  considerable  attention  be  paid  during 
the  processes  of  washing,  beating,  scraping 
and  drying  ;  all  of  which  have  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  goodness  of  the  finished  isin- 
«lass.  The  imperfect  solubility  of  some,  and 
more  especially  of  the  thick  pieces,  is  occasbned  J 
by  the  presence  of  n  considerable  qu«*itity  of  H 
albumen  or  insoluble  membranous  matter  ^^ 
Imvingmost  of  the  properties  of  albumen  which 
is  not  only  itself  insoluble,  but  in  addition 
renders  much  of  the  gelaiitie,  with  which  it  is 
associate*!,  likewise  insoluble.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  greot^r  part  of  this  albumi- 
nous substance  might  be  readily  removed  by 
sufticienlly  scraping  the  isinglass  during  its 
preparation.  Attention  should  also  be  directed 
to  the  process  of  drying,  as,  if  not  properly 
dried,  it  might  possibly  undergo  a  slight  change 
or  decomposition  and  become  partially  convert-* 
ed  into  a  more  insoluble  form  of  gelatine- 
A  more  important  objection  is  the  smell  which, 
however,  may  likewise,  to  some  extent,  be  traced 
to  the  preparation.  It  is  probable  that  by 
increased  care  in  cleaning  and  drying  by  expo- 
sure to  air,  some  of  ihoae  defects  may  be 
removed  especially  as  we  shall  observe  in  com- 
paring the  two  processes,  that  much  greater 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  preparation  in  Russia 
than  in  India.  Eoiling  with  fresh  made  char-^ 
coal  would  probnbly  hnve  the  effect  of  deprivin^r 
inferior  iainwlass  of  some  of  the  smell  and 
colouring  matter  when  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  jelly.  The  isinglusa  cut  itvVo  VVi^d^ 
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is  unsuitable  for  the  Engl  tali  market,  nolwiih* 
fUtiilidg  iJAai  uinglass  for  retail  is  cut  into 
fine  i breads 7  as  mora  con veu lent  for  general 
usa,  and  for  making  jellies  and  soups,  in  conee* 
quence  of  the  en  tensive  surface  whicb  is  expos* 
ed  rendering  it  more  easily  and  quickly  soJubte. 
But  there  IS  a  great  prejudice  in  the  wholesale 
market  to  buying  things  in  a  cut  or  powdere^t 
slate  in  conseqiieuce  of  the  innumerable  me- 
thods adopted  for  falsify ing  and  adu1ter»tiug; 
almost  every  dru^.  Machinery  is  used  in 
London  for  catting  the  isiii>;lasa  into  threads 
of  any  degree  of  fineness,  and  ns  it  is  impracti- 
cable at  present  to  rival  this  in  India^  besides 
having  to  contend  agfliiist  prejudice,  if  sent  in 
this  state,  it  is  preferable,  and  will  be  cheaper 
to  prepare  the  article  atid  send  it  as  sheet  isin- 
|{Us6,  that  is,  the  form  of  the  slit  sounds  them- 
selves^  or  their  purest  membrane  washed,  clean- 
ed, and  dried  in  the  best  manner.  The  Indian 
iainglasfii  as  at  present  preparerl^  is  eom plained 
of  as  too  thick  if  intended  to  came  into  com  pe- 
tition with  the  superior  varieties  o(  Russian 
isingbss.  Some  of  it  may,  without  dilliculty^ 
be  rendered  thinner,  forevtvn  in  the  dried  stnte 
layers  of  membrane  which  display  a  fibrous 
structure  may  be  stripped  olf,  and  which  no 
doubt  contain  the  greater  portion  of  the  inso* 
luble  albumen.  It  niitcht  also  be  made  thin- 
ner by  beaiinjj;,  orpreSBiii^  between  iron  rollers 
or  marble  slabs,  as  is  done  with  American  and 
some  kinds  of  Ikatilian  Isintefasa.  The  extra 
labor  which  this  would  n  quirts  niij^ht  be  profit- 
ably saved,  by  not  tearing  it  itito  fibres,  in 
which  slate  it  is  disapproved  of  in  the  market  ; 
but  it  might  still  be  cut  or  rasped  into  a  state 
fit  for  domestic  use.  The  refuse  should  be 
turned  to  account  ;  the  soluble  parts  of  tKu 
sounds,  separated  from  the  insoluble  and 
poured  out  into  thin  pUtes  and  dried  on  nets, 
88  is  done  with  some  of  the  i^relutinn  of  com* 
roercc.  In  order  to  asc<jrtain  the  value  of  the 
article  (merely  stripped  of  nil  impurilies  cal- 
culated to  injure  its  qusnlity  without  any 
regard  to  appearance,  a  considerable  quHutity 
iras  bent  to  England  by  Dr.  MoClellanu,  From 
the  account  received  of  the  sale,  it  appears 
that  this  isinglass  reabzed  otdy  la,  7cL  per 
lb,,  which  was  considerably  under  its  prime 
coat*  Forty-four  maunds  and  ten  seeta  of 
fish  sounds  having  been  bought  fur  forty 
rupees  a  maund,  required  an  expense  of  lOU 
rupees  for  cleaninir,  after  purelmse  from  the 
iishcrmen,  thus  eostint?  altogether  ahout  Is* 
Id.  per  lb.  This  quantity,  or  2,235  lbs*,  at 
1*.  7dL  per  lb,,  realized  £17 i\  ]Bt,  Bd  ;  but 
the  chafget  in  IndU  and  in  £iifeUnd»  rmisist- 
iniC  of  paokiQiu  demurrage,  freight,  insurj^noe^ 
shipping  ckariCMi|  carport  and  import  dnties, 
wjircbouse,  brolonrage,  commission,  interest, 
lce.»  were  so  heavv  that  the  whole  did  not 
italkc  quite  one-litirdof  the  outby.  Oac  of 


the  cut  samples  bad  been  bleached, 
of  no  more  vulue  than  the  one  unll 
Though  the  first  quantities  from  India 
only  U.  Id.  others  have  been  sold 
and  a  few  samples  have  been  valui^d  ai 
lb. — Drs.  lioijie  on  ItinglaUy  p»  1 1  • 
Malayan  FisJies  in  Joum.  Btng, 
Ma  son*  8  Tenabsertnu 

It§JB,  a  goddess  of  the  Egyptians. 
liius  tells  us,  that  Isis  '*  is  worshipped 
religion,  being  either  the  earth  or 
nature,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  ^ 
reason  the  whale  body  of  the  goddess  it 
whh  breasts  (in  this  respect  resembi 
Di^na  multomamma  of  Ephesus)  bei 
universe  is  nourished  by  the  earth  o 
Over  the  door  of  the  minor  temple  of  t 
at  Fumpeii,  are  wreaths  of  lingam  ai 
Miiiier's  Sevm  Churches  p.  79,  7W* 
than.     See  Gouri  ;  Tsani  ;  Kali- 

ISJlRUSAMUStllANADL  Ta 
nngtofiia  acutani^ula* 

ISKARDO,  the  capiUl  city  of  Bi 
or  Balti,  (called  by  En >j I ish  geographer*, 
ndbet/'j  a  country  a  eood  deal  to  tb 
east  of  Kashmir,  and  north-west  of 
Gil^cit  is  a  savage  country,  lately  conqi 
Goolab  Singh,  to  the  west-north- 
is  kardo.  The  Chorbfll  district  is  a  dep 
of  the  government  of  Iskardo,  wLii 
that  of  hf^  is  subject  to  Kashml 
desert  country  by  which  Nubra  and 
aie  separated,  bas^  for  the  present,  act 
barrier  to  the  further  extension  eastwaf 
raafroramedan  religion,  which  is  now  un 
that  of  the  people  of  the  whole  of  Isk 
Balti)  district,  as  well  as  of  Dras*  On 
and  in  the  vnlley  south  of  it,  there 
inhftblled  tract  between  the  two,  so 
ma  home  dan  and  buddhist  p  op  n  tat  ion 
direct  contact.  The  result  is,  that 
danism  is  in  that  part  gradually,  thou 
slowly  extending  to  the  eastward 
Iskardo  is  a  muhommedan  corruptto 
Tibetan  name  Skardo,  or  Kardo,  as  i^ 
commonly  pronounced.  Tlie  mountai 
surround  the  Iskardo  plain  rise  at 
great  abruptness,  and  are  very  steep  a 
The  houses  of  Iskardo  are  very  much  i 
over  a  large  extent  of  surfacei  so  that 
no  appcjirance  of  a  town. — Dr,  Tc— 
TravAn  in  H'ti/trrt  flintalaya  and  T^ 
20k21y-  Mn.  Utrvcy'A  Advent 
Lady  tn  TarUiry^  Vol.  L  P.  213-1 
Balti  ;  India  ;  Kabul ;  Maryuf ;  Sikh  ; 
Tibet. 

ISKIU     Arab-  Sqnill     ^^cilla  ind 

ISKl'LIKUiNDRir!^.    Sec  Furus. 

IS  LA.     See  \\. 

ISLA  DOS  N  .  .  i,  -^.     8cc  Papua 

ISLAM,    The  mahomcdnn   nsme 
muhomeJaa     religioj^      derived     frc 


lot 


ISLAA'Da 


ISMAILt. 


\ii\mt  be  was   Ba?e.f,  oilier  parit 

kg  in  use  tis  saturo,  massulmaiu 
influetiCe  of  Islrtm  UiiB  placed 
intlepeiuience  of  liumHri  ihouglit, 

ittir^^aud  imprisoueJ  the  intellect 

k  cdl  of  dogma  and  superstition. 

it^&rtieii  by  ilic  Jewsiis  the  second 

their  faitb, —  Col  i?w*,   Feb.  p* 

ijnh  ;  Mabomed  ;  Koran. 

tAl)«  on  the  Jfaeliim»  a  acat  of  the 
re. 


..Hnra. 
Mr. 


Tula., 


ikes  of  Darwin  Knve  shown  that 
Itptt  doe«  not  build  from  llm  fa* 
iiiaor«ea  which  immediately  sur- 
fti]  nsefa  and  ishiuds.  He  aei^ros  lo 
i  that  Uie  coral  animals  cannot 
»t«r  depth  than  thirty  fathoniB, 
'nil  exist  and  build  compound 
greater  depths  in  northern 
maintains  tliat  the  whole 
\  is  tlowly  sinking  ;  thai  all 
ind  likudi  nre  the  summits  of  former 
lit  ill  the  ooral  structures  were 
to  lh«  Und  ai  a  shallow 
i«t  to  wiiBlever  licpth  below  they 
|4ti3onlyia  tuieml  condition,  and 
tad  by  iiie  subsidence  of  the  sup- 
carrying  I  be  corn  I  with  il,  while 
^gencraiions  of  the  living  polypi, 
^apfTftrdd  on  the  old  dead  founda- 
l^tutaiTicd  a  living  coral  structure 
,  ami  that  neaily  in  the  same 
•«J  from  the  original  foundation. 
<^«cnbe9  coral  ialuutia  as  of  three 
^  Atoll,  or  Fairy  ring  of  the  Ocean, 
rwniii  tlie  centre :  barrier- reefs  st  retch - 
1^  1  Tjul  extent  of  coast ;  and  coral 
!  merely  fringes  of  ooral  along 
i  shore.  Von  Buch  Is  of  uptnion 
ring  of  the  atoll  is  merely  the 
bmarme  volcano^  on  which  the 
\  budt.  An  atoll  did'ers  from  an 
er  reef  only  in  the  absence  of 
central  expanse ;  and  o  bnrrier 
I  a  fringing  reef  in  being  placed 
ater  distance  from  the  laud  with 
i  probable  locUnation  of  its  sub- 
lion»  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
:>n  Mike -space  or  moat  within 
aioU  sometimes  constitutes  a 
[lain  enclosing  a  deep  basin,  but 
1  or  more  deep  brenclies  into  the 
^hey  surround  a  little  island 
ets,  or  form  the  immediate 
Kr  of  an  island  or  continent. 
>  the  Pacific*  in  the  Chinese  seas, 
nneaiid  Philippine  IslniMis, 
9ud  there  arc  also 


the  atolls  of  the  Sunda  group.     In  the  eastern 
Archipelago  and  the    Pacillc  ocean,  arc   manj^ 
of  tfie  coral  islands. 

ISLAND   OF  BI0D0RU3.    Aden.    See 
Aden. 

ISLAND  OF  PERIM.     See  Pefim,  AdeM 

ISM,  A  name,  or  attribute.  In  exorcism,^ 
amongst  mahomedans,  certain  names  (Ism,^ 
sing.  lama  pi)  are  used  such  as  the  ism-J 
jallali,  or  fit^ry  or  terrible  attribute  alsfl^ 
the  ism  jamnli,  the  watery  or  air  attribute^'! 
and  with  these  they  pretend  to  cast  out  devils,! 
and  comnaand  the  presence  of  genii  an<l  demons,! 

ISM.  Arab.     A  noun,  Isra-ul-nisbah,  Aft- 
an  adjective, 

ISxMAEL,    Son  of  Abraham.   See  Mmacl; 
Khalifst 

JSM-I-AZAM.    The  great  atlrtbute  of  the 
deity. 

ISM-I-JALALIA,    The  terrible  or  fiery  at*^ 
tribute  of  the  deity, 

ISM-I-JAMALU      The   amiable   attribute j 
of  the  deity* 

IS  MAD   AL30   KOHIL.    Aa.     Antimony, 
sulphiirel  of  Aniimony. 

ISMAEL,  SAMANL  a  Turk,  the  founder 
of   the    Samani-dynastyi    A.    D.    862.     Koi 
conquered    Transoxiana,    Khorasan,    and    Af- 
ghanistan and  5xed  the  seat  of  his  govern mentii 
at  Ookhara*     The  Samani  dynasty  ruled    forl| 
13(1  yenr9.     It  waa   the   fifth  of  this  dynasty^ 
who  possessed  a  Tartar  slave  named  A  lap  tag  in  1 
who  was  made  governor  of  Ghazni  and  Canda- 
bar  and  on  the   death  of  his   patron    assumed  i 
independence.   Alsptagin  was  succoeded  A.  D.  | 
070,  by  his  purchased  Turki  slave  Sabaktagin. 

ISMAIL*  the  first  king  of  the  Suflfavean  race, ' 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia^  in   A.  B.  H99pJ 
and  proclaimed  the  sheah  faith  lo  be  the  nation* 
al  religion  of  tliiil  country. 

ISMAIL  I  are   ahiah    sectarians,   who  take 
their  name  from  the  imam  Ismail,  sou  of  the 
imam  J  a  far  Sadacj.     The   Ismaeli  are  the  si^ctn 
of  the  old    man  of  the  mountain,  the  Sheikh-if 
ul  Jabl,     The   sect  in  its    uriginnl   form  was 
a    branch    of    the   shiah^    which    was    called 
[smaelian,   from     Ismail    tlie     eldest     aou   oi 
the  iifth    Imam,     whom    they     recognised 
his  falher'a   successor    in   opposition    to   the 
mass   of   the  shiahs*     Their    doctritie    took 
ttie  form  of  a  sort  of  gnostitjism*  giving  a  non- 
natural  sense  to  all  revelation,  from  .which  the/| 
had  the  iMrne  idso  of   Bathenians  from     batin  ^< 
Ar.    withiij,   a     word    signifying   **  esoteric* 
Hassan  Sabab,  son  of  an    Arab  at   Eai,  one  of 
their  couvcrta   in  Persia,   put    himself  at  tho 
head  of  the  sect  in    that  country,   and  about 
A-  0.  1090  made  himself  master  of  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  Irak  Ajami,  immediately  south 
of  the  Caspian.     This   region  included    many 
strong  caaUea,   and  at  one  time  the  povivii  iV 
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his  luccefisors  extetided  to  the  gates  of  lapaligb* 
IVora  lis  character  the  country  waft  called  by 
the  Arabs  Ballad-uUjtbal»,  "  the  ^ill  country," 
and  hence  the  chief's  title*  This  iirat  also 
applied  to  the.head  of  «  branch  society  which 
had  its  seat  fn  Syria  find  been  me  well  known 
to  the  Crusaders,  the  name  of  ^'  Afisaasin"  is 
nowTi  by  many  supposed  to  be  fletived  from 
hasbish,  the  drug  uatler  the  itif)ut?i»C(i  of  vvlilch 
the  emiaearies  of  the  society  acted,  hut  It  is^ 
mote  correctly,  pbtAiuable  from  Hasijon  Sabah, 
h#ince  al-Haasaui — Malcohnn  tliBiortj  of 
Persia,  yol  I.  j>,  347*  VOfusoii,  hook  xv. 
rj^iv,  Yuie  Cathay  1*  p,  i54.  See  India  j 
Rabut  ;  Khajah  j  KbusUtan. 

ISM UD,  also  Kohul.   Arab.  Autimbiiir* 
ISMAR\GDON.    Gr,    Emerald, 
IS50ETE3  COROMANDELlANA.l^ZtiMi. 
Nechatty  kalangu..*  TaH.  |  GM-ka^gadda  ...  Ditk, 
This  grows  in  low,  moist  grounds,  and  its  root 
is  eaten  by  the  common  people. — Aimtie^  ^.S4U» 
ISKHES.  Arab*  Daphite  mezercum. 
ISDN  AN  DRA*  a  genus  of  plantt,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Sapotaeeai,  one  species 
of  the  genus  I.  gutta  furnishes  the  useful  ^ntta 
percha.     The   genus  conatsta   of   large   trees, 
growing  in  Ceylon,  and  in  the  two    peninsulas 
of  India.     Dr,  Wight,  in    Icones,  has,  I.  Can- 
doileana^  lanceolstJi^  pereha»  rcrott«;tiiifiii,  poly 
jindra«   and    villoita.     Thwaites   mentinns,   in 
Ceylon,  I.  can alicu lain,    Thte.,  a   middle   sized 
tree  in  the  Caltnra  diairict ;  L   granrlii*^  Thia., 
a  large  tree  of  the   central  provinces  and    Sfif* 
fragam  districts  from  tlie  stt^ds  of  which  nn  oil 
is  extracted  and  wliich  is  used  similarly  to  that 
of   the    Bassia     hm^ifolia,      !lc    also    names 
I,  Iccvifolia  ;  L  piUcitlorH  ;    I,  rubiginosa  and 
I.    Wi|;htiiuia,  a»  trees  of  rnoderate  and  large 

IdONANDEA  ACUMINATA.    LindL 

Baaaias  netiminatn,  Beddtmt^ 

IndUn  Oi?ttft  tree...  Eno,  |  t^AAhonti  .  ..  Malial. 
I*aobonti«*,     ...  Malsal.  |  F&ii T^u. 

Grows  in  the  forests  of  Coorg,  the  VVynaad 
Travail  core  and  in  the  Annamali  mountains.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  80  or  90  feet.and  fur^ 
nishes  a  good  %ood  and  capable  of  rteetying 
a  good  polish.  It  exudes  from  the  trunk  a 
substance  baring  similar  characters  to  the 
gutta  percha  of  e»mmeree»  this  is  procured  by 
tapping,  bat  the  tree  requires  an  interval  of 
rest  of  some  hours  or  even  of  days  after  fre* 
qucnt  incliioo  In  five  or  six  hours,  upwards 
of  1 1  lbs.  waa  collected  from  4  or  5  incisions 
in  the  tree.  When  fr<*sH,  this  is  of  a  milk 
c**lor,  tbc  larger  lumps  having  a  dull  red- 
blof*  The  gnra  is  hard  and  brittle  ai  the 
'(firartn*  temperitnre,  but  becomes  sticky 
of  fit  M  2*urh  .ii  that 
:»nt!  vhrti  tliis  eondi* 


isoNANbRA  auWA. 

I  tion  id  reached  it  does  not,  nntil  after  the 
I  of  several  days,  reaume  its  original  conststl 
I  Boikd  with    water   it   becomes   of  a 
brown  colour  rendering  ihe   water  turbi4 
I  slightly  saponaceous.     With  some  ciiemjc 
'  agents  the  behaviour  of  the  gum  waa  • 
like  that  of  the  gutta  percha,  while  With  i 
only  a  slight  similarity  was    ob**«rved* 
solution    in     naphtha    or     < 
percha  resumes  its  original   « 
paucbonin  continues  viscid  and 
again  much  cooled  becomes  brittle 
as  at  first.     It  is  not  foirnd   appbcabie 
the  purposes  for  ubicii  gutta  percha  ji 
bnt  20  to  80  per  cent,  of  it  may  be  mtied'^ 
giitta  percha^   without  destroying  the  <^nt 
of  the  gutta.— AiZ/ofif  tn  Iifport  of  M^ 
Govt  Central  Mua§um.    Madras  Con 
Jieporif  1858,  p.  6.  Year  Bool-  of  FatU. 
I80NANDRA  CANALICULATA, 
A    middle  sized  tree  of  the  Caltura  dli 
of  Ceyloii.— 7'A*?.  En.  pL  Ze^i  III,  p.  ij 
ISOiNANDRA.  GRANDI^.  Thw. 
Moeria-gaas..*  .^ .«.  ^  Siv  om 

Alarge  tree  of  the  Central  provme 
Salfragam  district,  of  Ceylon,  growing 
elevation  of  3,000  to  6,000  feet.  An  oil 
tracted  from  seeds  which  is  n»e<l  in  tlitt  { 
way  as  tii>«t  from  the  Bassia  longilotin.^ 
Rftnm^  /  /  Ze^U  III,  p.  1 76, 
ISONANDHA  GUTTA— If coi^, 

IGuita-[ieroha  1 
Niato„,  . 

The  Gutta- percha  tree,  the    Isonandra  j 
of  Sir  W.  Hooker  is    a  native  of  the  Ma 
Archipelago,  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
fluct'S  the  Percha  which  is  as  indesifu 
chemical  ngenti  as  caoutchouc.  The  tro*  !Iq 
ed   for  centuries  in  its  naiive  junf^lea,  rxlj 
its  juice  only  to   be  receiveil  t>y  the   toll, J 
the   discovery  was    made*   in  18t2.  th/ 
gum  was  suited  for  an   infinite    t 
plications  i  and  now,  there  is  scarti 
table  product  more   extensively   uaefil 
more  generally  sought  after  for  mercafl 
poses,  a  regular  supply   being  of  much 
cjuence  to  some  manufactures.  Careful  vig 
is  needed   for   protecting  the   trees  wbc 
valuahle  a  product  Is  derived,   but    we 
that  even  their  admitted  floancial  value 
bei-n  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  thougk 
atMl  unnecessary  waste,     Pr,  Montgomcf 
'  d  Medical  Establishment,  transu 

^   of  this    substance  to   Engia 
I  lie  Ut    March    184S,  and  receivwi   the 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  its  introdui 
'^  as  a  new  (tnd  hithcHo    nnknovtn  subttj 
likely  to  be  useful  for  various  jjnrpo* 
arts,"     It  is  onf  of  the  most  valunti* 
ble  productions  that  has  ever  conduo 
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Mdrer  wood  tree  „.  Eya, 
Tabau..* MaLat. 
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lort  and  tafclj   of  maukiod,  or  aixletl  com- 

t\r   eommercijil   traffic   and   in 

-k    and   difficult  progress    to 

pcrfrctioQ.    Dr.   Moutgotoerie,    in 

ett    in    the  hands  of  a  Malayan 

i^apore,  the  handle  of  a  parati^^ 

t  net  quite  new  to  him  and  which 

«x>uld  be  moulded   into  any  form,  by 

dipfiing  it  iti  boiling  water,  untU  it  was 

[ibrouvbout,  when   it   beesme  plastic  es 

wKeu   ctiKl,  regained,  unchanged,  its 

inal   harduesfi   nnd   rigidity.  TUe  discovery 

cooununiriited  to  the  Medical  Board  of  Cal- 

i,  *nd  stibscquchily,  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in 

'  "    AHit!  mpiiily  known  to  the  world. 

vt^  reportj   the   tree  to  be  called 

ti  ^  V      ople.  but  they  are  not 

V  ,    ittet  of  thesap  ;  it  at- 

idtxaljift  «iz. ,  even    as  large  as  six 

't«r,   is  plentiful    in  S^irawak,  and 

tioitpr  11    over    the   island  of  Borneo, 

ra£  if^  ^1  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the 

tuttli  in  whicb  it  is  found.  The  liuiber  is  loo 
bcttMud  open  for  building  purposes,  but  the 
itm  ix>n  a   fruit  which   yields  a  concrete  oiJ^ 

Rbr  food*    GuttA  Percba,  in  its  crude  state, 
r$,  til  many  pArticularSp   from  caoutchouc  ; 


f/ A  pa^Ie  yeUovvi&h,  or  rather  dirty  white 

— H  it       •      -  ^  *■    - 


contained    in  the  s}ip  and  milky 

w^kh  cjitickly  coagutntes  on  exposure  to 

ik  iif — ^from  twenty  to  thirty   pounds  bein^ 

produce  of  one  tree,     l^or  colleet- 

the  Iret^B  are  felled,    barkeil,   and 

I    usHei^s.     Hence   the  forests  will 

■^rtfi  of  the   gutta  trees;   whereas, 

•  a  constant  and  moderate  sup- 

ured  by  incieioos  in  the  bark, 

[  eaae  of  Ciioutohouc.     The  gutta  is  re* 

blocks,  or  ill  rolls  of  thin  layer^a,  being 

fint    plae^,  free<l   from   impurities,   by 

tn  hot  water  when  it  is  left  soft^  plas* 

I  of  a  whitish  grey*    When  thus  prepared, 

has  many  curious  properties.     Below 

ermtore  of  fifty  riegrees  it  is  as  hard  as 

vt  it  will    receive  an  indentation  from 

lingi^r^ati.     When  softened  in  hot  water, 

«j  ^aily  be  cut   and  moulded,  aud  it  wili 

htrdta  M  it'  cools  to  its    former  rigidity;    and 

k  an  J  be  aoftened    and  hardened  any  number 

dttinca,  without  injury  to  the  materiHl     Un- 

He  caoutchotic,  it  has  little   elasticity,   but   it 

city  (hai   a  slip*  one-eighth  of  an 

sustained   43  lbs.  weight,  and 

prsth  fi  pressure   of  56  lbs.     When 

it   remains   without   contracting. 

made   Bubservient,   to    the   ma- 

of  tubing    mouldings   for   picture- 

c^lhfteid,  and   other  surgical    instru- 

whtps,   thof*g5,  cricket-ball«»    drivings 

Tor  itrnp)  for   menhanic    purposes,  aoles 

j^im  baits  ami  ahQCs.    In    solution^  nlao^   like 


caoutchmic^  for  water  prpoBng  cloth ;  ti  it| 
likewise  employed  in  mastics,  cements,  and  la 
burnt  and  made  into  priuting  ink  and  painty  &c. 
— Tomlinson. 

ISONANDEA  LCEVIFOLlA.  Tk».  A 
moderate  ssed  tree  of  the  SaQfragam  dislriot  of 
Ceylon  and  at  lleignni  Corle,  at  no  elevation. 
^Thvf.  Mn.  PL  ZttjL  III  jj-  177, 

ISONANDRA  PAUCIFLORA,  T/no,  A 
moderate  sized  tree  ai  Ratnapoora,  in  Ceylon  nt 
no  ^reat  elevation. —  Tk»,  En,  PI,  Ze^L  IlL 
p.  177. 

ISONANDRA  BaBIGINOSA.  Tkw,  A 
l«rge  tree  of  the  Salfraijam  district  and  Hini- 
dnon  ('orle  in  Cevlon  jrrowinsf  up  to  an  elevation 
of  4,000  ktL  —  hfc.  En.  PL  Zryllll  p*  \11 

'  ISONANDRA  WIGHTIANA,  A  D.  C. 

L  Perot tethina,  A.  D,  C,  j    L  liioo«olaf.j»  Wsffi^ 

U  iff  hi,  k,  I  Kiriwaralagasa.«4  Srtfutl. 

J.  Caudoileana,    W,  Ic,  | 

A  moderate  sised  Ceylon  lree»  one  vnriety  in 

extremely  abundant  at  an  elevntiou  of  3,000  to 
5  000 feet,  another  variety  ^rows  ne»r  Gii\a^M\}H 
and  a  third  varif.ty  is  at  Newera  Rlliai — Tkio 
En.  PhZe^l  III,  p.  177. 

ISOP^  HER-  Hyasopus  oHicinHlis. 

ISOFODKS,  an  order  of  Crustacea,  the 
genera  and  species  of  v^hich  arconlin^  tn  Milne 
Edwards,  may  be  thus  shown  ; 

Obd^.  laopodeii 

Sec,      I«ofM)de»  march piu-s. 

Fam.     Idntei(l«irt. 

Taia^.    lilot^kleM  aipeuliCnHeg, 
Idotia  rttiK>Sii,  ibV/io.  Iinliaii  S^'a^- 
„      indie  a,  Edto*  MsUabur  Coast. 
,^      pcrooii,  Rfiw>  Aoptralii. 
^,      hirtipe$j«  Edw,  Uaiio  uf  Oogd  Hupe. 

Fam  Aiclloteg 

Tama*  Ai^ellote^  Homopodefi, 
Lfgia  brandUi,  Edw.  Cains  of  O.  Hi»|ia. 
Til  [BE  ClopurtiJea  terreotroa, 
PorcejJio  truuei^tua,  AVw.  Mjiiiritiira.. 
Armadillo   nigrican^St  EJte,  Cape  of  Ciotid  Ht^p*,*! 
„        SzivescouB,  Etlw, 

DrnPio?r  tylottens. 

Src.  Isopodeii  natAttfCfl. 

Fam,  Sph*a-oiDiejiH- 
Sphiorom^  qnoinnH,  Kdw,  VAnDiemau^a  liiud» 

,,         gskimar^ii,  Kdw.  New  HoHflud. 

,,        piiheflcens,  /r'tfv,  „ 

„         annat.%  A^ic.  Now  Zeatntid. 

„        di^antbt,  Edw,  King  Iiid, 

„  perforata,  j?</*tf.  St  Paul. 
Zuaitare  dintlemao,  Leahh,  Now  HuUand 

I,  ArmnLa^  Edic,  Anstrallau 
Cercd«  tritbulata,  Edic,  liing  laid. 
Fam  Cyinotboadlena, 

TniQE.  Enana. 

Ctrolana  elongata,  ,£^.  Oangea  moutb 

,9        aculpta,  EMtB,  Miikbar 
Alitropus  typu^t  Edm.  Bting«l 

J,        ac  u  teitta^  i^d^ .  I  ndmn  Sea  a 

AnilocrA  cipensis,  -ffd/W.  Cape  of  0,  Ho^ie 
Livoneca  nyiinudti,  £4\»,  C«po  of  Good  Hope 
„        iudifli,  Eiic,  SumAlra 


i 


Cytnotboa  Hint! --'    ^' '     ^  -    * -'Tng, 
,p  frun  'a8» 

I,        triK  :.-^  1  -  -,  ^ -bina,  M  Holkad. 

«>        bAoksiif  £\i».  UA|>*t  of  G,  Hojio 
ScCTiox  IsopodM  AedentAriij    Kpic^Mrides    of  La- 
trcille. 
Legioiii  BraacHopodett. 

180HA  COMhI^OUK.—ScJuS^Endlich^% 


Valirahiri Tam, 

VaUrabiri  kaya....,.TBL. 
Niiliti  ;SyfcmaH.„...  „ 

Kavaocbi. *  ..,     „ 


called 


"  googuir*  ill 
bark  atid  nre 
various    pnfts 


Itclicteree  iaora...  Lin 

ADitimont Bbmo« 

Tliu-giiay-kbym...  Burm. 
Indui  *crew  plant...  Enc. 

Mjkn>ri  , HrNii. 

iKfir*  Mam.  ...  IIIalKal. 
Viilmnpiri..,,.,,..      „ 

Good  white   fibres, 
TAtiiil,    are   obtained   from  its 
msde    into    excellent    ropes, 
of  this  plant  are  employed   in   medicine  ;    its 
wood  is  eoiployed  to  obtain  lire  by  frictioD.— 
MaiL  Ex,  Jur^  liep, 

IVORY  BLACK,  ainraal  cbarcoftl,  exten- 
sively used  ia  the  arts,  procured  by  the  inctiie* 
mtion  or  close  distillation  of  ivory,  and  of  the 
horns  or  bones  of  atiimals.^ — Waterion, 

iS0H4  MAERL  Male^l.  Isora  coryU- 
folla. 

ISOTOMA  AXILLARIS.  A  beautiful  pbuit, 
the  flowers  look  like  a  large  hlac  jae&nroine, 
and  are  cultivated  like  the  lobelia. — Riddell, 

ISPAGHOL.  Ispagula  or  IshabghoL  Pkus. 
Seed  of  Flautago. 

ISPAHAN,  the  former  CJipItal  of  Persia, 
is  a  very  ancient  city.  An  attempt  has  b<en 
made  to  identify  it  with  Ecbatana,  the  capital 
of  ancient  Media  ;  but  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  suppoaitioQ  are  more  ingenious  than 
sound*  Ecbatana  was  probiibly  modern  Ha- 
madSn,  Ispahan  occupies  the  central  part  of  an 
oval  plain,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  range  of  moun- 
taiiiSv  presentiiii;  a  singidsrly  serrated  outline, 
the  lowest  part  is  on  the  N*  E.  and  the  high^ 
est  on  the  3.  VV.  side  of  tho  city.  Prom  an 
elevated  pats  leading  through  the  rugtsed  and 
rocky  belt  on  the  latter  side,  there  is  obtained 
1  fine  view  of  this  mountain  basin,  whose  cir- 
cumfcreaoe  is  about  30  miles.  A  diitunce  of 
about  12  miles  separates  the  mountains  on 
the  western  side  from  those  of  the  eastern  :  the 
shorter  diameter  being  about  8  miles*  It  ts  well 
watered  by  the  tortuous  Zend-rud,  which  flows 
through  it  rather  southward  (»f  its  centre.  Its 
foreign  im porta,  embrace  objecta  of  commerce 
from  India  or  £uro|>c,  but  the  cotton  and 
silk  stuffs,  the  velvets,  glass,  pottery,  S&e«,  of 
the  country  arc  obtaiaable  in  its  ba^.aars.  At  a 
pariod  not  very  remote,  iBpaban  contained  up- 
wirdsof  600,000  soids  ;  but  its  population  lat* 
terW  decreased  to  I&O.OOO.  The  north  and 
northeastern  parts  of  the  city  are  loss  deserted 
Ihau  those  to  the  south  and  west. 


A3  the  pc^oplc  of  Shimz  are  hoii 
turbulence  and  blackguardism,  so  arti  KXm^ 
la  pall  an  for  obsequious  flattery  and  dec 
these  all  Persians  are  wonderfid 
and  d(!Kjj crate  utid  unfathomable  tiai 
the  citiz<?ns  of  Ispahan  surpass  tf 
ol  their  countrymen  in  this  vice.'] 
Afijlmns  undir  Mir  Ma h mud  in  ITI 
sieged  lapahuru  The  horrors  of  thta 
tk[Mal  to  any  recorded  in  ancient  histor^ 
been  described  by  lire  Polish  Jesuit  Kn 
who  persouidty  witnessed  them  and 
noticed  in  tlie  **  Histnire  de  Perse  de 
comfocnctiment  de  cc  uiccle/*  (the  cighj 
of  M.  In  Mamye  Clainic,  on  authoritu 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  inhabitants 
han  were  compelled  by  famine  to  dcra 
only  mules  and  horses,  but  do*^s  an-- 
creaturcs  which  ilicir  religion  taught  i 
consider  as  unclean.  A  woman  endea 
to  strangle  a  cat  was  heard  to  exclaim 
scmtch  or  bite  that  she  received  **Thoii 
in  vain,  1*11  cat  thee  notwithstanding' 
leaves  and  bark  of  trtes  were  groUM^ 
kind  of  meal  and  sold  by  weight,  aho 
was  boiled  and  used  as  food  ;  at  Inngtfa 
tlesli  became  the  chief  support  of  man^ 
able  wretches^  who  for  a  while  were 
with  what  they  could  collect  from  bodi 
filled  the  public  stt*eets  ;  but  some  were  ic^ 
to  murder  their  fellow  ciiistt-ns,  and^  it 
said,  that  parents  killed  and  devoured  ll 
chitdreu.  From  tbc  MS.  metnoirs 
lli^zin,  we  learn  tUnt  '*  a  crust  or  lump  ( 
was  sold  at  so  high  a  price  as  four  or  6^ 
as^irafi/*  A  pound  of  brc*i<l,  uccordiii|t 
sinski,  attained,  in  September,  thu 
thirty  shillings  i  and,  in  October,  of  I 
fifiy>  Among  the  calamities  of  this  memo 
siege,  Ali  H8zin  laments  the  dcstnictioD  i^ 
library  which  comprised  al>out  Arc  tho«i;i 
volutnes,  Arabic  and  Persian,  n»any 
with  the  mart^tnal  notes  of  his  learned  aq 
— History  of  the  Hcvolufl'm  of  Pers 
iUked  Ijf  iht  Perc  dti  Ccraon, 
Onfieley^s  TravcU,  Vol.  uL  /».  44-45. 

ISPAND.  Pkrs,  The  seed   of  the 
inermis,  in  Persia  burned  at  marriag 

ISPAT.  Hind.  Steel. 

ISPOGHUL  VEBEL  Tam.  Spg 
seed  of  Plantago  ispaghula, 

ISPRINJI,  a  town  of  lialuchistan, 
exclusively  by  the  Bangohye  Ualuch  n 
spread  into  Shawl  and  Mustang  and  ii 
repair  to  Talli,  nt^r  Lehri. 

ISPRUK,   a  coarse  powder  made 
species  of  Delphinium,  growing  in  A^gfe 
used  in  dveing. — SimmonfTt  Diet: 

I^KABKL.  HtND*     Aristotochia  Ia4 

ISBAI^L.    Thouieh  Jews  were  Isr 
the  IsraelUts  wore  uul  Jews*    The  < 
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ISTAKKfAK* 

)  18  really  '*  Juclipan^"  and  cliitea  only 

jrtiuni  from  Babylon,  when  the  tribe  of 

beernne  iHe  head  represetiUtive  of  the 

Mim  The  Stniariuns  always  call  tbemselves 

the  ctiUreii  of  Joseph,  and  the  Jewa  Yehud- 

liiia,of  itt'lAlhiiea. — Among  the  Israelites,  the 

..I  ,L  .iihjrtji  of  another  life  waa  thrown    so 

into  Ihe  shade  that  we  are  left  in 

iiouiii  wtirilierthe  noblest  mixida  amongst  them 

wtnlidicvrd  iKni  there  was  «ny  future  for  the 

%aua  wi\l|  Of  any   knowledge  or  device  or 

vMom  in  il»«  grave.     Thfiy    remained    400 

ysanblwndaife  to  the  most  deeply  believing 

fisti^R.  iTid  uHopled   from  their   masters  all 

r  iiuns  and    ceremonies,   yet  re- 

tf  ill  exreplions  to  the  whole  hu- 

jziait  rice  in  lutir  absence  of  belief  in  immorta- 

hu.   Mosi  of  tiitir  custom^  rehtted  to   this 

•tooci  ipriiikled  on  the  cloor-posls  of 

Ksypt  wjia  a  sign  that  the  destroying 

tiotto  enter,  the  inmates  being  under 

>  "-'teniion.     A  similar   preserving 

!  to  in  Rz«'lciel  ix.  4,  where  the 

11  linen/'  having  a  written  ink- 

is  commanded  by  God  to  set 

upoii  the   foreheatis   of  those  who 

nr  ihc  abominations   of  Jerusalem. 

'  fitysinn  !*'  says  Job  xxxi,  33,  nccord- 

f*  nmriEinai  readirig  ;  or,  **  Behold, 

hmumjThn**  (a  mystic  mark),  as  Calmet 

f«i^f»  it,  fttrfenlly  referring  to  sonic  distinc- 

l«^  '1  he  wore;  and  Paul,  probable 

iii'  ijr!  acknowledged   sacred   sin^n, 

obfTTfi '^lieuctforth  let    no  man  Ironble   ine 

|bf  I  Nr  ill  my  bwiy  the  marks  of  the  Lord 

J«f».*'    Portions  of  SU  John's  Gospel  were 

WDTD  by  the  early   Christiansj  and   verses  of 

Scriplufe  f  pre  even  placed  upon  horses.     Go- 

ilifi,  iriafRithc  Israelites  were  allowed  to  pitch 

tkta  {iniM  md  t«nd  iiieir  flocks,    w»s  in  Ua- 

••s  or  HcUopolip,  dcriverl  from  the   word 

tiofhc^  or  upper  liinds,  perhaps,  they  culled  ii 

IkeiirjJ  of  Goahen,     They  were  Shflinmo.  or 

mwpfi  in  I  he  land,  and  hence  the  Israelites 

mlk>  3    the     children    of    bhem*— 

jffl«tr^-  ,y  of  Eif^id,    Vol   L  I?.   38^ 

l^ardiaiaji  ;  Serpent. 

ISRAFIL.  according  to  mahomedan  belief  j 
aa^rl  who  will  sound  the  trumpet  at  the 
ilaf, 

ISEXnJ.     AiLAii.?  Red  lead*    Cinnnbar. 

13m*V£U     Sans.     Ariatolochia    Indies, 

SB,    ft     cotton    fabric.     Vizngnpalam 
Nallorc  white  Pcrcalah*  and  Jyemptt- 
«re  of  accurate  workmauship. — 
M,  B,  0/1855. 

tlsaKDONES.  SeeKedah, 

'    =f,  Krtisins* 

.    ,  Ptus.  Bones* 


ISTAQBAL. 


ISTAKHR.     An  isolated  hill  north-west  of 

Persepolis,  having  a  fort  which  seems  (o  hnve 
served  as  a  state  prison.  This  isolnted  hill  j^ 
the  key  of  the  pass  which  opens  into  the  plain 
of  Pereepolia,  from  the  hilly  country  of  Anic- 
kau.  Istakhr  or  rersepolis  wns  alwnys  a 
favoured  spot  with  the  aucietits.  It  whs  tlie 
crndle  of  the  Ahmed  race,  and  it  was  in  its 
vicinity  that  Yezdijird  on-  his  return  from  Khu^ 
rasan  placed  himself  for  the  last  time  at  tht; 
head  of  his  subjects,  antl  was  fiefeaLed  by 
Abdultiih,  thn  son  of  Omar  in  A.  1),  G5tl 
The  Sharf  Namek  or  History  of  KurdeHun^ 
rt'prcsi'nts  th*i  castle  of  Idakh'  as  a  s title 
prison  in  which  Ahmed  was  confined  durinij 
the  spate  of  ten  years.  Among  the  rtdebritirs 
of  Istaklir,  we  may  mention  the  fnuious  in»* 
postor  MtUilac,  who  propagated  the  hbsurri 
doclritio  of  tht)  community  of  womcfi,  whit  li 
in  the  enrly  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  renewed  by  the  Saint  Simonians.  Mnzdnc 
was  a  native  of  that  town,  and  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  Kasantan  monarch  kobad,  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Oiitiehif*§ 
Travels,  FoL  II,  p,  404,  Baron  C.  A,  J}e 
Bode' 9,  Travels  in  Lurkian^  atul  ArabUta^^^ 
p,  163.  See  Pars  ;  Kabul. 

ISTALIF,  a  town  in  Afghanistan,  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  which  mn  be 
conceived  ;  all  that  a  combination  of  uatural 
beRuties  can  achieve  are  beheld  here  in  perfec- 
tion. It  is,  near  KMbul,  to  the  north,  and  is 
Celebrated  for  its  gardens.  The  inhabitnras  of 
the  surrounding  country  are  Tajik  und  are  tur- 
btdent  and  vindiclive.  The  hills  produce 
^ood  pasture*  The  houses  are  erected  along 
the  skirt  of  the  mountain.  Kear  this  place  is 
a  beautiful  village  callwl  latarghicli,  on  th«  way 
Lo  C*»ariknr.  This  latter  place  is  larger  thaa 
any  other  town  in  ihe  valley,  but  is  not  hnnd- 
some.  The  emperor  Baber,  in  his  Meinoira, 
thus  describes  the  Reg-Hawan  or  moving 
sand.  Between  the  plains  there  is  h  small  hill, 
in  which  there  is  a  line  of  sandy  ground,  reach* 
ing  fronci  the  top  to  the  bottom.  They  call  it 
Khwnjtth  Reg  Kawan  ;  they  say  in  the  summer 
season  the  sounds  of  drums  and  uugarL-h  issue 
from  the  saiid*" — Mohun  La  I'm  Trnveh,  p, 
4ti0.     Massi/ii'i  Journe^s^  Vol.  iiL  p.  12Q» 

ISTAQRAL,  the  mahomedan  courtesy  of 
adv.iueiutf  to  receive  a  distinguishtd  guest. 
A  deputation  is  usually  sent  forward  to  meet, 
welcome,  and  conduct  to  ttie  lodgings  prepwred 
for  him,  any  stranger  or  guest  to  whom  it  is 
designed  to  pay  high  respect ;  and  the  more 
numerous  and  higher  in  rank  the  persons  of 
whom  this  deputation  is  composed,  the  greater 
is  the  honor  conferred.  In  the  courtesies  of 
mahomedansa  host  advances  to  receiver  visitor 
and  on  his  departure  conveys  him  (murajBl)  to 
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llic  same  spot. —^Vowr'i  Jouniey  into  Kliora- 

Man,  p*   I  2  L 

[STARAKAH.  The  Zinat  al  Majolia  de«. 
c!rlh<^B  Ititi  casUt]  of  IsUralcnh^  as  one  of  JHttiit- 
stiiii*B  works. — Oit^eley's  Travels ^  VoL  II,  p^ 
404. 

ISTARAKU    PALA.    Txi.   Holarrheoana- 

iSTfBICOSlL  runK.  White  leatl 
ISTlOPHQUUsi    GLADIUS^    the     %ia^ 
9Word   E«ti    of   Ihc   Cape*    has  a   lar^^e  (Jt^itial 

13TIHHAR*  a  forro  of  Uud  tenure  m 
British  liulia. 

ISTBAUKL  HiKD,  corruptioa  of  lUe  wof<l 
•tmwt)tirrv.  Vew  niahomeditfks  b<ting  nbk  to 
proiiQunoo  letter  *^  s'*  followed  by  a  cousowant, 
without  pTefixirig  dvekller  i. 

ISTAFLIN  JaZU.  An.  Xhe  carrot,  Daucua 
^^^  carntn  -'Linn. 

m  ISVAllA  VARiMA.     tjce  Intcripliona, 

^^^ ,  IS  VARA.  TtL.  Ariatolochiii  Indioa — -  lim. 
^|L  l^^WARA,  iti  ^miftkrit*  ai^ntftes '*  Lord  '' 
^^Mfttid  ill  ibAt  aeuse*  is  af pUttd  by  the  bindoos, 
M  to  three  forms,  Brabiaa^  VUhqu  mid  Siva^ 
I  whom  they  adore,  of  rather  to  each  of  I  he 
I  form;*  iu  which  they  tijiich  the  people  to  ailorc 
Brahin  or  the  aaprt*mc  being.  The  Puranns 
8jiy  ibnt  Brahmn,  VUhnu  and  Siva  were  bro- 
UuT5»  .irid  the  K^yptiati  triad,  Osiris,  Horua 
and  Typhori  were.  brotiLjbl  forth  from  the  sune 
pareiU,  thouith  Horus  was  beliefe<I  lo  hive 
apninsf  from  the  roysterioua  embraces  of  0«)ris 
and  Iris  before  their  birth  ;  as  the  vaishtmVn 
Hindoos  also  imagine  that  Hara,  sprang  aiynti- 
rally  from  bis  brother  Heri  or  Vishnu.  The 
thiris  of  the  Esrypli«ns  is  the  analogae  of  Visli- 
n»i,  both  beitij<  black,  and  according  to  the  Pu- 
ranas,  \'lshnn  on  raany  occasions  took  E-^vpt 
under  apt^cittl  prDtection*  Krishna  waa  Vish- 
nu himself  according  lo  the  raott  orthodox' 
opinions  of  the  vaisluiava  sect.  The  title  Sri 
lihiighavai,  imnortiiig  prosperity  and  dominion* 
ia  nppbed  to  Krithnii,  and  the  black  Osiris 
had  also  the  tlHra  of  ^iriu«»  Seirius  and  B  cs 
chus.     It  ia  rtdntcd  ihul  Osiris    an'l    Bacchut 

1  imported  frojn  Indin  the  worship  of  twb  divine 
bulls,  and  in  this  character  he  was  3»\ra  whose 
folio wera  were  pretty  numerous  in  Egypt. ^ 
Th«  brainans  c:iv<^  tn  Brahma,  tho  colour  red  ; 
itid  by  the  E;;vptiHn«.  thn  same  colour  ia 
'ifiren  to  Typhon  or  Mahadei-ti,  and  both  afe 
named  Itwara,  lauUfa  ntteinpled  to  kill  hia 
brother  Brahma,  who,  bein«  immortal,  wais 
only  maimed  ;  but  Iswara  finding  him  aftei- 
fdft  ttt  i\  •  *'•  'Tnpc.  in  the  chjiraeter  of 
ltpha»  k  1  19  he  was   performing   a 

iftce-     Mt,    >vHiord  di^corcrs   in   this  the 
of  ilie  death  of   Al*el;  mid   olfcra  very 
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learned  and  ingenioua  reasons  for  the  belief.- 

Tho  number  three  i»»acrc<l  to  hwara,  or  9jf 

chief  of  the   Tri^murti  or   fnael,  whoac  ai| 

adorns    the  junction    (San^um)  **(  all 

atreacn*;  hence  called  Triveni,  who  is  rri«i 

or  thnie^eyed  ;  v^nd  Tridrntn,  or  *  |:o<l 

IrideiU  ;  '  IViloca    j^od  of    the    triple 

lu'aven,   e^rth   and  hell  ^  Tripura  of  tli€  1 

city,  to  whom  the  Tripoli  or   tripk   gnt 

sacreii,    and  of  which  he  has   made  Gaiie*^ 

janitor,   or    guardian.     The  grotvsi^u 

pUoed  by  the  hiticlui  iluriug  the  »ni 

the  highways,  and    f&.dlerl    NaiS<d-lU 

god    liiimii)^    is  the  counterpart   of  the 

described  by  Plutarch  as   rt presenting 

^'ces'deil  prmtanier,  '*  in  the  Egyptian 

iinlia    or      Pbnmenoth.     Even     Hnm^iaa 

Rflvann  mny,  like  Osiris  aud  Typhon,  be  t 

the  idcid  representatires  of  tight  and  dark 

and  the   ohasie  Bita,   spouse   of    tli^. 

prince,  the  astronomicsal  Vir^o,  only 

Sign,     i&wara     or    lord,  and    Maha 

great  j^od,  are  synnnymous,  and  arc  cinimj 

both  VAishnava  and    saiva  hitidoos,  as  app 

I  tionaof  their  respective  deities  Vishnu  and  | 

ami,  in  this  view^  their  Vishnu  or  their  Sif 

their  Supreme  Creator*  In  the  dootrintMi  * 

Sri    Sampiadayai  ii  sect   of  hind  us, 

me«na    the   **  spirit*'   of  Vishnu,     tbi% 

**  acbil"   or   metier   and  iswara   i^od^orl 

being  the  three  predicates  of  the  univer^« 

thdr  viewa,  Vishnu  id  Brahma,  Ix-fore   all 

creator  of  all.     Iswara,    the  lord,  is  th« 

ticMl  Hi-ity  in  the  vedanta,   Svc  Argha 

Kali ;  Kartikeya ;  Priyanath ;  Siva ;  Vagesi 

Vidya  i  Xavana* 

IdWABA.     In  Hindu  aatronofny,  iJit  i 
Tear  of  the  eyde  of  Jupiter, 

ISVVAOA'CHETTU.  also  Telia  and 
Itwara,  Tel.     ArtstolocJiia  Indioa. — f^iun 

ISVVARA  MAMA0L    TKL.,Xant4iocbj 
pictoriits. — li&rb^ 

ISWKT.     Rus,  Quick  lime. 

UA  OR  NKGKiro,  See  A  beta,  Nc 
Papua,  Alfuru,  India. 

ITACflKnU-    Tkl.    Phosnix  ayUe 
— Hcfjch.     Elate  sylveatris  date  paim     lui- 
TtL*   The   leaf  of  Elate  sy  I  vest  r  is.  — /,w  14, 
Pandu.  T£t.  Its  fruit« 

ITAR  G  AN  DAM.     Hind.  Wl.ijit  simi 

ITCHAM  ELLL  Tam.  Thcle^fofl 
sylvcAtria,— -Zmrt.  Itcham  Maram.  Tam, 
tree.     Itcham  paHam,  Tam.  The  fruit. 

ITCHOOBA,  Sans.  The  root  of  B« 
longi  folia. — Lmn, 

ITALIAN   MILLET.     Panlcum    ilalt^ 
— Linn, 

HALIC    L.VNaUAGKS.  a«d     raect 
India,  Kapda,  S.iiiscrit.   V^ia,  Kntut,  Kri^ 
Semitic  racci,    Polyaud^y. 
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ITA  MUNGKTIGE-    Tjil.    Dolkhos, ful 
luA. — Kit  in* 

ITARL    Tel*     Bn$% 

VKll  A  POO  n.     ^cc  Kimedy . 
JTCHURA.    Sakb.     Bool  ofBiirlerialon- 

[  ITCH  V  Tl  N  OA.    8ak  s.    Sacdratum  offi- 
•rum. 

KUTAN^.  Selar,  HiKD.  A  plant  of 

Tam .     Pha^nix  faf imfera, —Boxb, 
TT'EIHASA.     See  Veda. 
ITh    Tam.    Maliau    Dalbergia    latifo- 

\    HALiAL.  FicuB  Aitlda* — Wk»^. 
niriH. — Linn. 
;     V 1 :       I    rOllTUG ALKNSIUM, 
lai  MiUu  in   1508,   ifter 
i  of  Say  In,  S!»>a.  that  "to 
J    wua  there  is  another  called 
we  name  Taprobatie,  diatnnt 
it  Calc chut  about  three  montfrs 
informntion    appeals  to  ha^e 
jUidclI  Iroro  an  Indian  at   Oayi^Rnoret 
cca»t  at  Malabar,  who  vialted  Lisbon  In 
— _V       ^-!i*8  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p.  8. 
A     \,     Til.     GlocMdion    nitidum, 
\f\n  oiiida  of  iiOJt  6* 
i  TIGA.     Dolichos  falcalus. 
IlbiNtA.  The  colour  of  the  floWfers  of  tin's 
nul  garden  pl.int  are    purple,  red  and 
ov,  »n«f  tnjiy  be  cultivated  from  $*:ed,   or  by 
l«if  tbe  roots*—  MiddelL 
~     HlND*  also  written  atr,  otto  and  altar, 
[ig  aoenled  essential  oil* 
It,     Hind.  Triauthema  pentancira  also 
AtLus  rugoftua  and  Boerhaavia  diffusa. 
LBU,     A   scjuare  ailver   coin   of  Japfin 
Tabout  lf<  Cd  or  U.  8 J.     It  is  the  coiti- 
oDin  of  Jupan  bv  which  prices  are  fixed. 
TEKI.     Tel.     Ucnna, 
IV£S,     Edward,  a  medical    officer   of  the 
^Dtfy,  who  wrote  a  voyage  fr6m  Enjilatiil 
I  in  1754,  and  an  UtstoriCMl  Narrnrive 
"lie  operations  of  lite  army  in  India  under 
Watson   and    Colonel  Clive,  Zond, 

[JTlNBt  ;   alw)  Ifuria  Ivir.   Pai«j.  CoryKis 
nmi, — i^iMJi* 
>EY. 
^,«„.  Am,  SrAK. 

*..Fr. 

Sir*  h»l>t^!iu..  ..»  lira* 

If stlii  d&til EJiao^ 

IftJry    ia    obtained   from    the    tuika    rikI 
of  fhf  elrpft^nt,  (henarwhftl,  tlitj  widrua, 
fiius.     Tlie   best  and    lar- 
Mjvvteyer  from   tLa   elephaijl. 


Gad  tog  dan  ta,  ...Malay. 

l>andan>i>f«1 F*Hi!, 

Marfim.., I'onT. 

DAntA...... »*......«  3ak». 

Dautaoi.,* ,,,..,.Tx\m. 

Dantamu...., Tel, 
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The  Itiale  flephant  when  full  grown  has  two 
tuskB,  varying  very  greatly  in  sixe  in  djffert^nt 
Bnimais)  but  most  valued  when  iheTr  ate  larj?**, 
atraight,  and  lij?bt  in  colonr.  Tbeae  tUBka 
are  hollow  at  their  insertion  into  the  jaw^ 
and  for  a  considerable  space  there  from,  but 
become  solid  as  they  taper  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, llie  pritieipai  sources  whence  they  are 
obtained  are  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  East  Indiea  ;  but  the  African  tusks  are 
most  esti^emcd,  as  being  denser  in  texture, 
and  kss  liabie  to  torn  yellow*  By  an  analysis, 
the  Afncnn  show  a  proportion  of  animal  to 
earthy  matter,  of  101  parts  to  100  ^  while  in 
the  lodittii  it  is  Tfi  to  100.  The  appb>alior*a 
of  ivory  are  so  nuwierotis  that  a  large  demand 
of  elephants*  tusks  haa  existed  for  a  lengthened 
period.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain 
amounted  in  1831  and  1832  to  4.130  cwta,,  of 
which  3,950  cwts.  were  retaiijcd  for  liomc 
consumption^  Now^  rtekoningr  the  medium 
Wright  of  a  tusk  at  about  sijtiy  pounds,  ii  ia 
evidftit  »hnt  the  imports  of  thtae  \enrs  would 
ref|uire  7,709  tusks,  or  the  destrurt  ton  of  8,B54 
male  ekphanls.  But  since  thai  period  the 
imports  have  so  greatly  risen,  thui  in  8htffield 
alone  180  tons  or  Sftf^O  cwt,  of  ivory  are 
worked  np  annually  imo  knife  ha udl***,  &c. 
ft  is  jtUo  hfijjnicd  thai  ol  the  cjuantity  ot  tusks 
impTir^pd  jdtboutrh  some  weigh  from  GO  to 
100  pounds,  yet  the  number  of  fn>«ll  tuska 
i»  so  ettormous,  tbat  an  overage  i\ii^hl  of 
nine  pounds  ran  only  now  be  rerkoned  on  ; 
in  which  case  45,000  tiisk»»  from  2^,000 
elephants  are  required  to  supply  the  derr^und 
of  this  great  cutlery  mart  of  Englantl. 
Sbef^eld  afone,  has  been  said  Jo  consume  the 
ivory  of  20,000  elephants,  but  this  seems  «n  over 
cidculfttion.  Oecasionaily,  broken  or  shed  lufka 
are  collected,  or  those  of  inimals  which  die 
a  natural  death  are  obtained  j  but  the  supply 
iiom  ibese  sources  is  never  very  iarj^e,  so 
that  the  sl»ughter  of  elephants,  "after  all  de- 
ductions made,  is  going  on  at  a  rate  which 
leaves  it  a  constant  wonder  that  the  bieed  of 
this  noble  animal  has  not  been  sensibly  dimi- 
nbhed.  Ivory  is  wrought  into  the  forms  of 
ehess-raen,  billiard ^bn Us,  the  keys  of  musical 
iiistfumenis,  thin  plates  for  miniatures,  matfae- 
matical  and  olher  inslru meats,  and  an  immeDse 
variety  of  small  objects  of  use,  amusement  or 
ornament.  At  Zurizrbar  and  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  tuiks  weighing  100  lbs.  each 
are  common;  those  of  1751bs.  are  not  rarCj 
and  a  puir  hna  been  seen  whose  joint  weight 
was  500  Ihf*.  Lately  about  one  million  have 
breu  annuhlly  imported  into  Britain,  which, 
tnking  Ihe  weight  of  a  tuak  at  <0  pounds 
would  ret]uire  the  slaughter  of  8,333  male 
ekpbants.  The  tusks  of  the  hippopotawtis 
hlford  a    very   hard  and   ^hitc   iwry,     TltlBBfi 
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are  usualty  short  and  mucti  curvtiil,  Imltow 
Ht  the  place  of  insertion,  and  ooveriHl  wUU  a 
fi lossy  euameL  They  vary  in  weight  from  ihree 
or  four  pounds  to  thirty.  These  are  highly 
prii^d  bv  the  deotists,  and  are  better  adapt' 
e  i  than  any  other  ivory  for  inaking  artificial 
teeth.  The  thick  coat  of  enaind  which  covers 
Ihem  haa  first  to  be  removefi>  for  this  entirely 
reaiata  steel  tools,  and  under  it  is  fuuud  a 
puna  white  ivoryf  with  a  slight  bluisli  eaat^ 
The  parts  rejected  by  the  den  lists  are  used 
for  miikll  carved  and  turned  works.  The  horn 
or  tooth  of  the  narwhal  is  also  hard  and 
ausoeptible  of  a  fine  polish.  The  largest  iiic  is 
ten  feet  lonjt  ;  at  the  lower  extremity  it  forms 
M  flender  cone  of  a  twiated  or  spiral  fiifure. 
l^DAsil  ivory  supplies  almost  the  whole  of  Ihe 
ivory-turner's  work  made  in  llussia.  Aloi*^  the 
banks  of  the  larger  rivera  of  the  Uu»Bian 
empire,  and  more  particularty  those  of  lurlher 
Siberia,  tkousanda  of  tusks  are  annually  dug  up^ 
which  once  constituted  the  weapons  of  defence 
of  a  species  of  mammoth  now  ttitiiict^  These 
have  not  umler^one  the  changes  usually  under- 
stood  in  connexion  with  the  term  fossil,  their 
aubstauce  is  as  well  adapted  for  use  as  the 
ivory  procured  from  living  apecies.  So  nu- 
merous nre  these  tusks,  that  they  are  occasion* 
nlly  exported  from  Hussia»  bcinj^  cheaper  than 
recent  jvory.  They  are  rjirely  to  be  met  with 
ifi  En^iC^finct,  except  in  museums.  Mtntion 
is  made,  however,  of  one  which  measured  10 
ft^t  in  letigth,  and  was  solid  to  within  6 
mehea  of  tha  root,  weiKhinic  no  less  than  186 
lbs.  :  this  was  out  up  into  keys  for  piauo-fortes, 
Afrioan  ivory,  when  first  cut,  is  mellow,  warm, 
and  transparent,  almost  as  if  soaked  in  oil, 
and  with  very  Utile  appearance  of  ^rain  or 
libre  i  the  oil  driea  eoiiaiderably  by  exposure, 
and  a  permanent  lint  then  remains,  a  few 
shades  darker  than  writiuie  paper,  Asiatic 
ivory  ia  more  dead-whit«  at  first,  but  is  more 
disposed  of  the  two  to  turn  yellow  afterwards, 
Ivory  comes  to  China  principally  from  Cochin- 
ChiiiH  and  Africa,  via  Bombay,  and  always 
fimJa  a  ready  enle  at  Canton  ;  the  largest  and 
beat  tusks  weigh  from  16  to  tS  pounds  each, 
decreasing  to  (Ivl^  or  six  pounds.  The  cuttings 
and  fragments  also  form  an  article  of  trade,  as 
ilitt  workmen  can  employ  the  smallest  pieces* 
Koncfl  and  boms,  especially  (he  lorifc  horns  of 
baffaloes,  are  in  China  worked  into  linuflles, 
button!,  Sus.  Uhinoceros*  boms  are  brought 
from  Bufmah,  from  Sumatra,  and  from  Africa 
through  Bombay  ;  they  are  highly  Vrtlu4'ci  by 
the  Chinese  from  a  notion  that  cupa  male  from 
idem  sweat  whenever  a  poisonous  mixture  is 
poured  into  them.  A  perfect  horn  sometimes 
ttfills  as  hi^h  as  $300,  but  those  that  come  from 
Africa  do  out  "     rate  above  $30  or  $*0 

QOfil.    Tbe  i  use  of  these  horna  is  in 
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medicine  and  for  amulfts,  for  only 
cup  can  he  carved  from  the  cud  of  eai 
anil  consequently  the  parings  and  fragH 
all  preserved.  The  hard  leetb  of  the 
lamanlin,  and  othi^r  cetaceous  nnimi 
form  an  article  of  import  into  Ohina  f 
Pacific,  under  the  designation  of  ^ 
teeth  ;  they  weigh  one  or  two  pounds 
and  the  ivory  is  nearly  as  compact,  the' 
so  white,  as  thjit  of  the  elephat»t. —  Tu\ 
Holti^jy^^l ;  Honbh  Mr,  Morns^nl 
De4C,  Madras  Exhibition  JuricM  Brp- 
/ort's   Sinai^    BUckH)ood*6   Mafitnuu^ 

IVORY  CABVINGS,  from  diffc 
of  India  are  much  to  be  ad  mi  ret  1  whcth 
aiae  or  the  minuteness,  for  the 
of  detail  or  for  the  truth  of  re^ 
Among  these  the  ivory  carvings  of  Hefl 
are  conspicuous >  A  set  of  chcasmi 
India  at  the  Exhibition  of  lS51,canf 
the  drawinj^s  in  Lsyard^a  "  Nineveh; 
excellent  representations  of  what  the  «[ 
could  only  have  seen  in  the  abov 
and  showed  that  they  are  capable  of  do 
things  when  required  ;  their  represeiUa 
an  elephant  and  other  aniaiMts  were 
nature.  The  carvings  lu  the  same  mai 
a  state  chair  sent  from  Travancore  wen 
admired,  and,  (Vom  the  truth  of  rr-prr&i 
on  a  minute  scale,  where  an  elephant 
closed  in  the  shell  of  a  pea,  from 
Chourics,  or  ffy-flappers,  where  the  i 
sandal-wood,  is  cut  into  long  hinr-like  I 
are  also  specimens  of  their  mech.tDic4i 
The  delicate  carving  of  Chinese  worl 
well  known  and  has  often  been  described 
specimens  of  it  are  annually  export^ 
products  of  their  akdl  nre  more  rcmarkal 
the  bails,  contftiuing  ten  or  twelve  spli 
out  one  within  anoth»T.  The  manner  of 
these  is  simple.  A  piece  of  ivory  or  | 
first  roiAle  perfectly  globular,  and  tliei^  ' 
conical  helea  are  bored  into  it  in  - 
mnnutsr  that  their  apices  all  meet  at  the 
which  is  usually  hollowed  out  an  in  ell 
after  the  holt^s  are  bore<L  A  long  crool 
is  then  inserted  in  one  of  the  conical  lifl 
bent  at  the  ond  anil  stoppered  on  the  %\u 
it  cuts  the  ivory  at  the  same  digtanee  f% 
surface  when  its  edge  is  applied  to  the 
of  the  cone.  By  successively  cutting 
on  the  insides  of  each  conical  boTe^ 
incisures  me<-t,  and  a  spherical  is  i 
detached,  which  is  now  turned  over 
fnocs  one  4ifter  another  brought  oppoi 
largest  hole  and  fifmly  secured  by  w^i 
ihe  other  holes*  while  its  surfaces  arc  si 
and  carved.  When  the  central  spheie 
a  similar  knife,  somewhat  Urger, 
introduced  into  the  boles,  and 
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wmd   smootKed  it    iht  same    w»y, 

\tk€n  ajtother,  uutil  the  whole  are  eom- 

tmh    befog  poU&hod  and   carved   be- 

I  uni  oiitei  one  is  commeDccd.     It  has 

td    by    some   that   these    curioua 

made  of  h'  ?  nicely   luted 

and  they  havi         i     foiled  in  oil  for 

^rdtt  la  separate   them  and  salve  the 

par  thAr   construction.     Fans  and  caH 

k»rr  r  wood*  ivMyt  and  mother 

arl  i^  .....  .vii£vo,  wUb  au   elaboraieueis 

^biicb  ahowa  the  great  skill  and   patience   of 
irarkmAD,  and   at  the  same   time  his   bud 
ia   tirawiug«   the  llgures,    huusua,  tre^a, 
^^tbai  c^jecta  hda^  grouped   in   violation 
.fro^ritfty  «ud  perspective^     Be^iutiJul 
I  are  made  by  oarviitg  rootb  of  plan  is. 
goarled  knota,    kc„   into   fantastic, 
or  aiiiiiMUi    the  artiat  taking 
^of  th«  natural  form  of  his  materials* 
»of  pa:;odas«  lx»;j  iuses    are  aUo 

:  O' 'iUuctrd  ol  i      ^.      ijQ  to  represent* 
lal  roofs,   the  men    working 
^,      Jiuen  looking  from  the  biil- 
eta  of  eltgant  shape  are   woven 
*'l^ihs ;    aud  the   shopmen    at 
variety  of  seal*,  paper  knives 
wuiivrrs,   combs,  Stc,   exceeding  in 
;  dtiic^cy  the  aame  kind  of  work  found 
felae  in  the  world.    The  most  elabo* 
^ofarma,  or  complicated  cypher,  will 
_."  by  these  skilful  carvers*     The 
fMW^ra  this  style   of  earring  ou 
n  on  the  walls  of  houaea 
iices,  the    wood   work  of 
iliopa,  and  on   articles  of  furoitore. 
.M  prctiv.  but  the  disproportion  and 
c  figurea  detract  from  its 
J   .Jiving,   ebony  and  other 
rirooii  orwamcuts,  the  bronzes  aud  porcelain 
.-.r  Tk.^^-.   ....  ^n  exquisitely  worked* 

O-l,  to  1860-1,  the 
_brui3u  iiiniu  o/  iVorj  and  ivory- 
Hy  to  Great   Britain,   China  and 
^as  uucfor  : 


IVOItY'CAIlfviKGS. 


1 4nr 


Valup. 


.139 
79,^54 


Years 


£  Value, 


1865-G 

c_g 


82,384 
128,096 

as,i97 

07,126 

32,13$ 


I  ziit  Sart'clv  imported  into  Bombay  from 
ibar,  he.,  and  are  chiefly 
M^.i.    The  natives  of  India, 
ikiii  and  neatness,  aa  welt 
'^  rir  work  boxes  of  ivory^ 
I,  ebony  and  sandalwood » 
I  iuij  .|iiiiin.iiits,ehourica,  and  kUuakhua 
rb*ikH9,  hockah-suakes,  imitation  fruits 


and  flowers  J  toys  and  pui:tle».  The  elegant 
eaftfing  of  the  Chinese,  in  ivory,  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  articles,  causes  a  kr^^e  sale  of 
the  most  useful  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Fans^ 
seals,  paper  knives,  chessmen,  &c.,  &c,j  arc  ex- 
ported prmcipally  to  the  United  States,  to  India, 
tu  South  America,  Europe,  Sec,  Under  the 
old  system,  1 00  ivory  fans  were  CBtimated  io 
weigh  6  cati,  4  tael  and  paid  6j  mace  duty* 
Of  the  l*bineae  maiLufacturea  in  ivory,  the  piost 
elegant  are  camp  baskets,  consisiiji^  of.  seve- 
ral pieces  placed  upon  each  other,  &urmouated 
with  a  handle,  richly  carved  : — Work  ba:»kel5 
of  various  shapes  j^Faus  soraeia  open  work  - 
others  witli  figures  aud  ornaments  rnised,  yr  ii^ 
reliiif: — Hand  Screens  wrought  in  a  siip^ar, 
mawner : — Uar.l  Racks,  8tc,  But  the  most 
singular  article  is  the  wrought  ball,  which 
contains  from  niue  to  JBfteen  internal  globes, 
one  within  another,  wrought  from  a  solid  piece 
of  ivory,  through  apertures  not  more  than  half 
au  inch  in  diameter.  Fine  ivory  carved  work 
can  be  executed  iu  6horapore,  in  the  Dekliati* 
of  u  peculiar  aud  very  delicate  description.  This 
consists  of  figures  d  deer  and  birds,  tlowcri, 
Hs  wko  combs^  large  and  small,  cups,  Sti;.,  he. 
Any  orders  for  which  would  be  executed  witl^ 
peculiar  care.  It  would  be  impossible  to  define 
the  prices  of  these  aTilcleSi  as  they  would 
depend  upon  the  size  aud  work  required. 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  very 
interesting  and  complete  series  of  c&rvings 
in  ivory  was  exhibiled  by  the  rojab  of  Tra- 
vaiicorc.  It  comprised  many  of  the  commoii 
animals,  reptiles,  fruits  and  Howers  of  the 
couutry^  all  carved  with  taste  and  carefully 
finished.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  grace 
and  spirit  in  the  action  of  the  anirnats,  some  of 
which  were  iu  natural  altitudea  particularly  a 
bull  and  cow,  two  deers^  a  cheeta  and  a  rabbit. 
Of  the  reptiles,  a  frog  and  lizard  were  well  re* 
pre  sen  ted,  and  a  pair  of  paper  cutters  with 
ornainental  handles  were  particularly  deserving 
of  notice,  one  for  the  judicious  adaptntiou  of  a 
ccrmmon  garden  tiuwer  to  the  de^ii^n,  and  the 
other  of  a  lizartl  iri  a  Bplrited  attitude.  The 
fruits  Hud  tiowers  were  well  represented  and  the 
whole  series  evinced  a  perception  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  objecla  represented.  The  ivory  of 
Madras  exported  is  lbs.  4,310,  value  Us.?  1,507. 
The  lariiest  pair  of  elephant  tusks  sent  to  the 
exhibition,  weighed  130  pounds,  obtained  from 
a  wild  elephant  killed  in  the  Travancore  forests. 
One  tusk  weighed  "^l  pounds,  ihc  other  67 
pounds,  and  showed  a  fine  white  compact  kind 
of  ivory  ;  of  these  lwo»  one  measured  6  feet  8 
incites  in  length,  and  the  other  6  feet  6  inchea» 
the  circumference  at  the  bas*  Wing  17  incbea 
in  each  case.  The  domtaticalion  tit  the  ele- 
phant is  usually  attended  by  deterioration  .of 
the  length  and  tiuautity   of  the  ivory.     Ivory 
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IWAK. 

puiuUng  it  enrried  on  wiib  unequalled  succets 
nl  Ueihif  »s  it  bHwo  the  tit  of  making  je^rdlery 
ill  th«  European    U%h\on.— Willtam*$  MiddU 

JjEwi6fltjjy,  p.  59,  Htni^ion's  Nagasaki,  Hon  hU 
Ir.  Min'fuoiCi  Cotti^ttuliQUM  Df$criptwn.  Mad, 
Sx,  Jar<  Htp'    See  Uftrviug. 

IVORY  PALMS. 
Pklm«  de  m^fiU^^.S/wn.  |  HomeraJndiliDt'of  Peru 

Uaa  and   Durifm*  | 

The  ivory  palm  is   the    PbjlelepKni  macro* 

arpa  or  P,  microcarpa,  a  tree  of  S,   America 

iweeti  Lat.  Q""  N.  aud  &*  S,  «od  L.   70»  to 

r9  W.     It  iobabita  damp    valleys,   baitk$   of 

tvers  and  rivulets  on  the    lower  const   region 

|ih  Bariea  and  on  moautains  3,00a  feet  above 

be   sea  in   Ocana.      This  iutereating  palm* 

[tree  ift  (generally  found  Id  separate  groves    ael- 

idom  iatermiied  with  other  trees  or  shrubs.  The 

ruit,  a  ODUection  of  from  six  to  seven  drupes, 

(formsclusters  which  are  as  targe  ns  a  man's  head 

liid  si  and  at  fir«t  erect,  but  when   approaching 

aaturity  its    weight  increasing    and   the  leaf 

Bi)k  which  bad,  up  to  that   penod»  supported 

the  bulky  mass  buvtng   rotted    nway,  it  hangs 

fdown.     A  plant  bears  at  one  time  from  six  to 

Bigbtof  these  heads  each  weighing  when   ripe 

Nbout    twemy-five    pounds,     llie   drupea   ure 

iDovered  outside  with  hard  woody  protultcrances, 

I  Vegetable  ivory  ta   exported  chiedy  Irom  the 

iver  Magdakna   and  in    some    years   no  less 

ihan  150  tons  of  it  were  imported  into  Euglaud. 

ind  1,000  nuta  mey  aell  in  London  tor  seven 

'^tthillings  aud  fill  pence*      The    Indinns  use  ita 

leaves   for    thatcb.     The  eeetla  at   first  con* 

tains    n    clear    insipiil     fluid      with      which 

travellers    alby      their     thirat    ;    afterwards, 

uhia  aame    lit^uor   becomea  milky    and  awiset 

lud   it    chaitg«fs   iii   taste  by   dettreea    aa  it 

Acquires   solidity  until   at  Ust  it  is  almost  as 

hard  as  ivory.     The  liquor   couUtined   in    Lbe 

young  fruits  turns  acid  if  ihey  are  cut  from  the 

irre  aud    kept   soiuelitue,     From    ihe   ktsrnets 

{albutueti)  turners  fashion  the  knoba  of  walking 

ikkf,   the  Tet-ls    of   spindles    and    little  toys 

rbich  are  whiter  than  animtit  ivorj  and  equally 

rd  if  tbey  arc  not  put   under  water,  and  if 

ay  ate    tbey   become  white  an^l  bard   when 

jricd  again.     BtarSf  bogs  and  lurkeys   devour 

be  young  fruit  with  avidity.  This  uaeful  plant 

night   bts   introduced   imo  luiiin.—Sennan  U 

MmwoI  Jlaffiizui€,  May  I836,;>a^e  iri, 

IVIRU     MAMIDI,  aU«    Aipbala   Cbettu. 

Txu  Spondias  nmngifrra*  Paaa.  als^o,  accoril- 

»g  to  Roiburgk  Xaulhocbymua  pictoriua. 

IVY.     Hodrra  hrlix.     See  Climbers. 

iVYLEAVKi)    BliAP^UaAGON.    Linaria 

rynitialaria 


rv^\\N*     Aa.  A  aibop,  properly,  aiwin- 


IXORA  COCIIOIA* 


IWAaAN-KUSQA.    Besq,    Aikdio|iogcil 
iwar^ncbusa, 

LXIA  ClilNENSlS  and  L  capenaia,  hmnli 
ful  dowers,  which  vary  io  oolour  aod  fofH^ 
they  are  mostly  from  the  (!ape  of  Good  Hopi^ 
require  the  aame  cultivation  as  plsota  of  ib^ 
lily  trib«,  aud  are  propagated  ijy  dividing  i' 
bulbs.  [.  ChineoaiSj  L.  ia  a  ayzi.  of  Pa  " 
chineosia. — Ktr,  liiddell, 

IXORA,  a  gemua  of  pUnta  belongjii^  i 
tribe  Cinchonaoeae  and  the  genus  Kubia 
named)  it  ia   supposed,   from  the  ladiiaj 
tswara.     They  form  shrubs   or   small 
with     opposite    teavea,  and  stipules 
from  a  broad  bftae^    but   aeute   at   the 
The  species  are  numerous^  and  chiefly 
to  India  and   the   Eastern   Arcbipelagp^J 
Wigbt«  in  Icones,  gives  acuminata,  alba^  I 
huca,    bsrbata,   brachiataj  coccine»i    cui 
lia,    fulgensi     hiuccotarla,    nigricanai    f^ 
parvidora,      polyantha,     atricta,     lofl 
uudutata,  and  villoaa. -*  IK*  Jc. 

IXORA,  Spteiei,  Telia   Koorooi^raiL'^ 
A    trets    of  Gargnm    and   GumsUf*  tti 
height  20  feet,    ciroumference  I    foot, 
from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  III 
branch,  G  feeL     The  lire   sticks    uaad  bj 
^hikari^s   for  night   hnutiug  are   taken 
this    tree.     It   also  yields    an    oil    wht 
applied  to  the   sorea    of  cattle*     The    Xt 
common. — Cafttam  llucionaW.   br.  C^jfj 
;      IXORA  ALBA.  Hiee* 

Styluooryuo  Weheta^*^^.  f  WliiU-liowawd 

I      RuU,  I 

A  Tenasserim  wild   flower   that 
be  brought  into  euUivatiou.— i/aiON 
IXORA  BANDHUCA.  Jungle  g 

Baiidbooka,   Ruktuka,   [  Buckohso ,...«^ 

Hind.  I 

A  sprea^ltog  shrub,  smaller  than  I.  ooc 
but  equally  common  ;  in  dower  almost 
the    whole  year — of  a   pale   crimson    c . 
In  the  Kotah  gardens  and  junglea  it  is  A  J 
tiful   bush,  covered   with     numerous   i 
flowers  all  the  year  and  would  be    fery 
mrntal  in  gardeua*  There  la  also  a  white ' 
whicn    blossoms  during    the     r&tns. 
coccin^  aud  other  species  of  that    geim 
among    the    most  common    shrubs  iu  C| 
gardens  flowering  in  profusion,  in  the 
the  rocks,  and  its    scurlet  heads  of  bk 
der    the    Hong^kong    sun    are   of     the 
dasding    bright ness.^lvM/c/e^i.    /rci'ar, 
Htd.  Tvp,  p.  179,  FiMfUMM,    MoJtgtu 

IXORA  COClN£A.--i;#f«i. 


I,  graudlflora.  H,  Bf, 

Ho*rl«t  Ixora. 

P«a  sa  yeik Et*a)i> 


Plumo  of  tbe  For 
CrhiiAtliU  la^fA 
Inlivtai.***...  ^.. 
ncUi ,.., 


lU 


w-hmm  ill 


rxOIU   BECIPIENS. 


TKiE  tpfdea  of  Ixom  is  sometimei  called  by 
Xht  Earopean  residenU  or  Tenasaerim  "  the 
tonwttfj  fccmiitinn. 

IX0R\    GRANDIFLORA.     R.   Brown 
Byn.  oC  Iiorm  cocciivea. — Linn, 
IIOBA     FALLENS,    Ma%ok.     An    indi- 
tprdea  of  ixora  is  frequently  met  with 
eiim  in  mountaini  and  pUins   whose 
!  of  a  much  paler  bue  than   those  of 
,coeciiiea — Mcuon, 

IXOtA  FANICULATA*    Lam,  Sjxu    of 
'hfftU  indict.— i^wM. 

aORA  PARVIFLORA,  Vald. 


Wpinu»  i>.  C.  1 


k  g<m%-i Can» 


MAItt. 

..  Tam 


Iritntlj 


KATft&g  coitay....^  Tam 
Kore«  ..-.*.*..  ,  ...  Tmt, 
Kontni  pa!«,  ?,.....     ,, 
Kottvi  |>ala,  Cir<*ars  „ 
Komnift  ch«ttii,,....  ,1 

Putto  pAlu f, 

Tedd*    ,,    *,*„ , 

L  tmall  tree,  common  in  the  junjilea  and  on 
»^Alf   of  the  Bombay    ooatt ;    but  aeldom 
k>Dg  OT  straight  for  bouiehold  pur- 
It  ^rowa   in  the  Godavery  forests,    in 
af»  al    NagporR  and  in  Bengal^  and  on 
\  of  ianka  at  Kotah*    The  iiowera  are 
lly  aeented  pnd  it  bloiaoraa  in  the  hot 
•od   would  form  a  very  fit  ornament 
far  ganirDa  and  pleasure  grounds.     It  furnishes 
I     I  hard   bul  very    small  woodi    rather  of  good 
qaalitjt  wbiob  ta  aotaetimrs  used  for  beams  and 
pa^  in  the  houses  of  the   poor  of  the  Madriis 
paiAmntj  ;    but,  tbrougbout  India,  it  is  more 
X^m^ffi  torthea  than  for  ^ny  other  purpose,  as 
^^^^Ki  very  readily  and  clearly,  and  on  tkial 
H^Bt   tta     hranchea    are    often  mads    into 
Bpdio  by  people  travelliniC  «t  nigbt-'-Foi^l. 

p/.  tarn  Beddtmys,  Flor.  Andh, 

WQliX  ALB  At  Boxh^f  ayn*  of  Uora  parvi- 
Jwi-— FoA/. 
iIXORV  DECIPIENS,  D*a,  ayii  of  Ixora 


I2ZA, 

IXORA  PANICULATA,  Lan.,    ayu.    Pa* 

vetta  indica,— tmn, 

LXORA  PAVEITA,  Andr.,  ayn.  of  Iiora 
parvifiora. — VaAl 

IXORA  PAVKTTA.  Uaxl.  ayn-  of  Pa?etU 
indica*— Ziwn, 

1X08  UHALCOCEPHALUS.  Sea  Micro- 
put  chalcocephalua. 

IXOS  LElUOGENrS,  the  Bulbul  of 
Knsbmrr,  ia  about  7i  in*  leni^th  biiJ,  head  | 
and  legs  black  ;  plumnge  generally  olive  green- 
ish brown  with  a  white  spot  behind  tbe  eye 
and  while  tips  to  tail  featbera.  Great  black 
and  curved  forwards.  It  ia  quarrelsome  and 
noisy.  Its  note  reaembtes  that  of  the  English 
black-bird  but  is  lessfull  and  musical. —  K^ru;, 

ITAVAN-  Tam,  An  outcaste,  a  worker 
in  leather* 

IYENGAR,  properly  Aiyangar,  amongst  the 
Tamiil  people  an  boaorilic  title  to  biahmans. — 

lYU  also  Yu.    Malay.  Sbarks'  fins. 

IZAR,  Hind.  Trowacrs^  hence  Izar-band, 
the  trowscrs  waist  string. 

IZARAKI?  Pkhs.,  ^Strychnos  nui  vomica, 
— Z««?t. 

IZKUAR.  Hind.  Andropogon  iwarancuaa* 
gut-i-izkhar,  the  flower  of  Cymbopogon  iwa-- 
ranchusa^  used  in  flavoring  spirits. 

1ZESHINE  OR  YASSEN,  a  religious  book 
of  the  Farsee  or  Zoroastriana. 

IZASHNE.     SeeSndm. 

IZNEE^ia  fuqeer  wbo  acta  aa  a  messenger^ 

IZNEB  SHAH,  a  mohurrnm  fuqeer. 

IZ^UD-DIN  HUSSAIN,  the  fouTider  of  the 
Gori  dynasty,  was  a  natite  of  Afghant^ian, 
While  an  officer  of  rack  of  Musaoo4l,  son  and 
auoctsaor  of  Mahnmd,  he  married  his  master's 
daughter  and  r^oeivec)  the  province  of  Qor^ 
A.  D.  1151  or  1 15^.  His  son  AU-ud-din  com- 
pleted the  overthrow  of  the  Ghaenavi  dynasty^ 
by  the  defeat  of  Babrara.  the  last  king,  who 
fled  into  India,  the  real  founder  of  the  Govi 
dynasty,  at  Delhi  was  a  prince,  Sabib^ud-dia 
who  took  the  title  of  Mahomed* 
IZZA*     Gham)»     Goat4 
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Ir>  Ihc    English    nlphabct,  tins   Mtcr  lias 
only  oiie  iound»  as  in  jam,  j^My,  job»  just  ;  and, 
thr  Tamil  ejtcepted,  eacb  of  tb<j  oriental  Inn- 
ffimsre*  has  a  letter  with  a  similar  sound.     The 
lett<;r  j  has  a  different  sound  in  the  languages 
of  the  other  European   nations,   from  that   of 
I  Uhe  Kn^lisb  ;«nd  the  French  obtain  the  English 
*«Onttd  by  prefixing  th«  letter  d,   thus  djam'! 
f  for  jam'l,  a'eamel ;  djaVl  for  jabM»  a  mountain, 
-Th«  Germans  give  to  ibis  letter  the  sound  of  V, 
flnd  have  proposed  to  obtain  the  sound  of  the 
'  En$;Hih  letter  j  by   nsing '  an    accented    g*. 
The  people  of  Egypt  often  give  to  this  letter 
Ihc  sound  of  a,  and  those  Of  Yeni«n  ^ve  it  tlie 
soumJ  of  hard   g,  so  that  jab'l  is   pronounced  I 
gab*l,  atid  jam'l  it  pronounced  |iam  I. 
JAB.  UiND,     Sftooharum,  8p. 
^ABA-    Skus*    Hibiscus  rosa-Chinensis.— 

.IvhjABAD.  Malay.     Civet. 

JABAL.  Ar,    a  mountain- 

JABALrABAPAT,  anciently  called  Jnbal 
Hal,  the  mount  of  Wrestling  in  Prnyer, 
uml  now  Jabal'Ur-BaUmat  the  "  Mount  of 
•M^rcy,"  is  a  low  pointed  hillock^  of  coarse 
granite  split  into  largo  block  %  with  a  thin  cont 
«f  fiilhered  tliorna,  abont  one  mile  in  circiun- 
fereacc  and  risiiifi:  abruptly  from  tho  lovr  (gra- 
velly plain  — a  dwarf  wall  at  I  ho  touthern  brtKr 
forming  the  line  of  demarcation — to  the  hci^jht 
of  180  or  SOOicet*  It  is  al>oat  a  six  hours* 
'innroh,  or  twelve  milaa,  ou  the  Taif  roa<l,  due 
east  of  Meccab,  Kcar  the  tunimit»  is  a  white- 
washed mosque  ^ith  a  minaret,  locking  like  a 
amall  obelisk  ;  below  this  is  tke  whitened  plat- 
Ibfin,  (com  whick  thepreaohcri  mounted  on ftdio* 
•nodary,  dtltvera  the  sermon,  to  be  prlrseot  at 
which  is  an  easential  part  of  the  mahomednn 
piliertmage  to  Meecah. — BamtltoiCn  8fnci% 
Mtjaz^  attdSoitdan^p,  13 14  Bartons  PUfrim' 

JABAL  Dl  BAY  AND,  a  mounuin  in  Persia, 
rUtng  about  10,000  feet  abovo  the  soa  Uvcl, 
near  Kai,  the  ancient  Rhagae. 

JABAL  HAOUKAN.  The  waters  of  the 
Nahr-uz-zerka,  the  Jabback  of  the  Scriptures, 
first  collect  to  the  south  of  jabal  Ilnourau 
at  this  point,  they  enter  the  jabal  Belka, 
and  after  winding  through  the  wadys  in  a 
westerly  direction,  finally  empty  themseUes 
into  the  Bhariat-nl-Kabir  (the  Jordan)* — i?o- 
hiiucH't  TraveU,  Vol.  tup.  17 L 

JABAL  SlIAMSAN,  the  highest  wall  of 
the  Aden  crater^  where  Cain  is  supposed  to 
hate  been  buried « 

JABALrUrz-JUOA,  Aghri  Da|?h,  or  Mount 
Arantf  the   Ararat  of  modern    geographers, 


in  the  provinces   of  Knvan  is  m   faei^fit 
I f^, 201)  feet.     In  the  last  volume  of 
Humboldt  records  the  height  of  L>ema?j 
19J15  feet,  which  is  but  1,785  feel 
height   attributed    to  it.     Aceording 
authorities,   Ararat  is   only  17)112   fei 
General  Monteith,   who   pafsed  iV^ep 
the  fool  of  mount    Ararat,    user!  r-  -- 
to  ascertain  its  elevation,  and  w. 
feet   above  the  level  of  the     Ani\t"*. 
distance  it  has   a   resemblance   to  a  ship» 
is  called  by  Armenians   mountaiti  of  t 
and    by     others,     the     Mountain    of 
A^ridagh  beinjf   the  name  given    to   \i 
Turks  ;      and    the     Armenians   also 
Macis  '*  but  alt  unite  in  revering  it  as  ihi 
of  the  great  ship  which  preserved  the 
mankind     from   tho    waters   of    ibe 
Ararat  is  called    by   the  Arabs,    jaW- 
and  by  the  Armenians,  also,  masiisisiu 
mountain  of  th6  ark.  Bcrosns  and    Air 
both  declare  that  in  their  time  it  was  repm 
that  Some  planks   of  the  ark  remained 
hill,at  the  date  of  the  accession  of  the  A 
caliphs  A.  D.  li^^-^F&rUt'i    Tra\ 
L  p.    183,    General  Mmi^thTf  Ri 
Iran. 

JABAL  ZABARAIi.     In  Ejrypt, 

maragdus   Mons  of     the     ancients, 

fatuous     emerald     mines    which    were  w( 

ed  1650  B.  C,  in  the  time  of  the  Qrcal 

sostris  II,  by  extensive  gjalleries.    It  waa  fl| 

worked   in   the   early   part  of    the    rdipi 

Mahomed   Ali,  pacha^    and  recently  a  BrI 

Company   tindertook   it.      The   minaa    i 

ou  the  Kosseir .  road    from   Koptos   to    A 

num    (Pbiloteras).      Wellsted   thinica    (fl 

U,  $2^1  that  the  locality  indicated   by  Bi 

was   the    island    of    Wadi  Jemab    and 

the  Arabs   had   so  called   it,   Ineauae 

proximity   to    the   only  emerald  miaea 

adjooent  continent.    Emeralds  are  now  bi 

from  Egypt.  Germany ,   from  the  Altai  OM 

tains ;  the   finest   from  New  Grenada   w{ 

they  occur  in   dolomite,  and,  as  is  said^ 

India. — Enntten^  Egypt,  WtU$t$d^  ii 

JABAT.  Malav,  Castor 

JABER  CiSTLE.  See  Meaopotami 

JABLt,  Hill  bedouins  near  Lahej. 

JABL  MALAR  Sec  Kelat. 

JABLOO      SEMLENUE,   alao. 

Bus.  Potatoes. 

JABLONNOL     In  1842,  the  terrii 
tween  the  Jablonnoi  mountains  and  the  m 
bank  of  the  Amoor  was  ceded  to  Rusaia 
Chinese. 

JABLOTA.  HfVD.  Jatrophi  eurtaa. 


K»r« 


I 


u« 


^ 


JACJLSAr; 


JAC|^  7|l£E. 


LPUE,  M  town  in  the  cer^lral  provinces 

to  L,  n  r'  1*  U  79^  -56"  5*  ill  Malwa. 

ixf^c  miUiary  stiktion^  I  \  mil^t  from  lli£ 

[fuak  of   the  Ntrbuilda.  The  duk  bunga* 

1,1S6  feet  above  tliesea,-*.S^c^i^.  Ad.  Sk^ 

iBOONAte  A  fi?er  of    KisbnoKurb,  in 

iUNSEEIE,  A  ri?ef   o^r  Xol^atiie  in 

^Lf  at  OoQuraoti  in  Bemr,  ih^  clcitied 
lire  UQiDi^i  a»  undert  — 


■KlTWiici. 

/'tfTBla^  rft*VA<#. 

\AhnL 

Aara  or  A«r*i. 

U* 

Meskai. 

ic. 

Ambft 

|0> 

Marn. 

P»L                     1 

Sfttwai, 

►bt. 

Agaebi  Piima   aud 

h 

»iiter, 

Jaon  Bai 

her 


ral  It  vr(}r3jiip(>€d  at  aQ((  near  ElUchpur 
lo  be  the  armcl  Gnbrii-.U    whum  roa- 
st jfte    Jabrnil.     Ill   the   alliter<iiire 
«>{   tbe  nrirTirjils  U)ft  term  Jabral  abral  is 
Miljr  u»«  lire,  that  of  a 

»  TTCTTTi  ^ear  Oomraotii 

jct^ti^ie  ou  altars  of  mud 
iier  of  Bfigaua  said  was 

in  a  (teitv  of  Q^mcaotiV ff iu)8e 

....  .. i.....  JK.  .^,  ..^  Jtc  Lakeiifrara raQge, 

formt  ike  watershed  between  theGodavery 
kt  T  -♦  about  10  miles  north  of 
ia  a  shrine  of  the  deity 
MaiJ^'itM  10  which  from  a  circle  of  a 
luilrft  people  of  all  caBtes  resort, 
m  sod  tudfu  and  dher,  but  chiefly  tb^ 
kuobl  The  jatra  is  held  in  thenv>nth 
d  lasts  for  four  days,  during 
r  ftifep  tijz  ofTered  in  saciifice.  It 
ifthepass,  a  mere  block 
blocks  at  its  foot  all 
tij  red  lead.  The  objects  of  their 
^_  rholJy  persona^  beseeching  the  deity 
ie  or  preserve,  tWr  ctildren,  their  flocks 
^  food* 

f  AKA,  This  singular  bird  is  a  ostive 
I  N.  ^'  Himalayas  and  of  China 
•    '  iied  not  less  by   the   grace 

i     i^jm   laao  by  iU    adaptation   to   the 
les   for  which   nature   bds   allott^^d    it< 
led  for   traversing  the  morass  and  lotus 
4Btirface  of  the  water  it  supports  itself 

Kin^   weeds    and  leaves   by    the 
pan  of  the   toca   aided  by    Hie 
'  body.     Like  the  mopr- 
ind    manners  U  Iaiir<?lv 


tiame  is  Fara  sinensis.  It  mj^y  be  seen] 
in  tlie  ^ortli  West  Htjnalay^  squattinje  on  J 
the  broRd  leaves  of  the  lotup,  NclimibiMr 
apeciosum,  and  marsh  marigold  (Caliki  palus^l 
tris).  Its  flight  is  not  strong,  and  ia  compo^edj 
of  msny  flaps;  the  call  U  rongb^  tike  thaii 
of  the  water- h^n.  The  curved  tail  feather j^| 
the  briltiant  yellow  pntch  pn  the  bind  part 
the  neck,  and  shining  brown  of  the  back,  whltl 
wings  more  or  less  tinged  with  blAck*  will  a|l 
oficnrserve   lo   distingiash  it — 4dnm9,    ^'tt^ 

JACHANT.    Ru«.  Sapphire.  f\ 

MCUTA^    PoR.    Hussialaather-  y\ 

J  ACT     Hi  Ml.  Jasruiiium  graDdifloruna. 

J  IU    Jack  was  appointed 

to  tl.c  i.v...^-.  ^i4_i,,^\il  Service  in  1813,  and 
va4  in  tbo  earlier  part  of  bis  career  employed 
in  the  ordinafy  duties  pf  bis  profess  ion*  Bui 
ing  the  Nepal  ivar  of  1814*15  he  was  atlach 
ed  to  the  army  under  General  Ochi&rlony,  and 
bad  an  opportunity  of  aemng  the  outer  valley^ 
of  Nepal,  a  country  which  at  that  lime  was  a 
terra  iucognita  to  science.  In  ISIS,  while  at 
Calcutta,  oil  a*visit  to  Dr*  Wallich^  he  met 
with  Sir  Stamford  Hailles,  the  riovernor  of  the 
British  settlements  in  ^umatraj  who  offered  him 
an  appointment  on  his  staff,  promising  liim 
every  facility  for  the  exploration  of  the  natund 
hisigry  of  that  isbnd.  The  ens  tern  or  Malayan 
Pep  insula  of  India  was  unknown  botauicrilly 
till  it  was  visited  by  Jaek«  whose  descriplious 
of  Malayan  plants  were  published  in  the  Malay- 
an miscellanies,  and  have  been  reproduced  by 
Sir  Williaixi  Hooker  in  the  companion  to  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  and  by  Dr.  M'Clelland 
in  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  Natural  History* 
Unfortunately  his  career  was  a  very  short  one^ 
as  he  sank  under  the  efTects  of  fatigue  and 
exposure  on  the  15th  Septi^i^ber  1822^  on 
board  the  ship  on  which  he  had  embarked  on 
the  previous  day  to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.— ZTcoier  and  Thomson,  Fl^ 
Indica;, 

JACKA.  Mal.  The  frmt  ol  tlie  Arlocarpus 
inteifrifolia* — Lmn* 

JACK  IN   TKE  BOX.  ^fi^.  Hcrpa«dia 
soiiora. — Linn.  ^,  ,  ,    />       *  ,♦ 

JACK  TREE.  AngU).MALji,T»  Uic,  Arto; 
carpus  integrifolia.  The  dye  obtainetl  from 
its  wood»  as  prepared  by  the  natives,  is  atril- 
Hani  orange  yelloWi  and  is  obtained  b^  (he 
addition  of  an  infusion  made  from  the  leaves 
of  the  *  Don-yat*  producing  a  brilliancy  djf 
colour  not  excelled  by  the  best  English  djers. 
The  new  sscertlotal  dres^  of  the  Poongyee 
or  budd'hist  priests  of  Burmah  evince  the 
effect  of  this  prpces?,  and  the  dyed  article 
I  \j^l\   be  found  to  surpass  most  of  the  British 


r,f  A^ 


n-Hi 


p$  ^f  its, class,  aid  as  a  process  not 
application  of  any  of  the  metallic 


JACKiL. 


JACKDAW. 


I 
I 


I 


bnses  na  a  mnrdatit,  the  jaek-irofxl  dye  would 
(taubilesa  become  an  srticli:  of  inquiry  and  of 
coniequeut  standarti  ?alue. 

JACKA.L. 

Lupus  )iur6Vte,£<fm/>/tr* 


JackbftU ., 
Brigak  .. 


.«,...  Bcrr. 


Cad  it  aureaa[odicui,2/o4i|7 

Niri  Oax.  Tam. 

JjioM  .*..*. Bito 

:?fckki*.» Tw.. 

The  jaeVtl  in  forttid  in  a  great  part  of  Aiia^ 
in  Syrm,  Arnbia,  Persia  and  in  all  India  west  of 
the  Brahmaputra.  Over  South  eastern  Europe, 
Central  and  Southern  Asia,  both  the  jackal 
and  ihe  hyaena  are  more  or  lets  f>leutiful, 
affecttop^  alio  the  mountainous  regions  to 
pretty  hif^h  altitudes,  Alons^  the  line  of  the 
Ganges,  in  lower  Benvnl^  they  move  in  packs 
and  eat  indiscriminately.  In  the  Peninsula, 
they  are  of  Isr^er  sice,  are  seen  singly  or  in 
pairs,  and  in  the  Dekhan,  live  much  on  wild 
fruits,  the  cnffee  bean  of  the  plantations  is 
largely  eaten  by  them.  Their  cry  when  movinif 
at  nipht  is  very  d!%agreeable,  and  even  when 
cHokeLtin^  thmr  call  is  nnpleasing*  Among 
mammnh,  the  jacks  1»  byena,  domestic  swtne, 
and  do^ ;  and  among  birds*  vultures,  kites, 
crows,  min»s,  and  the  adjutant  bird  Leptoptdos 
argula,  Gmel ,  are  the  chief  carrion  eaters  of 
aotttb  Kaitern  Asia.  The  jnckal  and  hyena  are 
of  noctumsl,  bold  and  stealthyi  hsbits  and 
though  the  hyena  hunts  generally  singly,  the 
Jackal  does  so  in  packs,  and  anything 
in  the  way  of  flesh »  putrid  or  other- 
wise, is  aooeptable.  The  swine,  the  bufTalo, 
the  eow,  the  bullock  and  even  sheep,  in  many 
parts  of  India  are  driven  daily  to  the  purlieus 
of  the  towns.  The  cry  of  the  jackal  is  peculiar  ; 
it  is  composefl  of  a  succession  of  half-barking, 
half* wailing  cries, on  different  notes.  T\hcn  pro* 
perly  pronounced  there  ia  no  better  illustration 
of  it  than  the  following  words^  set  to  the  mu* 
tie  of  the  animals  voice  :^ 

->A  dead  bln^ioo  !  A  deiui  hladoo  I 
-*WWl«-wh1r«  f  whSre  wh«ra  ? 
^Hera-h«re;  hcrp-hsfa  T 

The  jackal  in  the  peninsula  of  India  and 
in  ihe  low  country  of  Ceylon  hunts  in  packs, 
Wdad  by  a  leader,  end  fhcy  have  been 
teen  to  aasaolt  and  pull  down  a  deer*  The 
small  number  of  hares  in  the  districts  they 
infest  is  ascribed  to  their  depredations*  When 
1  jackal  has  bron^ht  down  his  game  and  killed 
il,  its  first  imptdse  is  to  hide  it  in  the  nearest 
jungle,  whence  he  ii«ucs  with  an  air  of  ea?y  in- 
differeaee,  to  observe  whether  any  tl.ing  more 
powerf^il  than  himself  may  be  at  hand,  from 
which  ht  might  encounter  the  rislt  of  being 
deapoiled  of  his  capture.  If  the  ooest  be 
eltar,  ht  rvturns  to  theconoealad  earease,  and, 
followed  by  his  oomprntons*  earries  it    iway. 


But  If  a  man  be  in  sfeht,  or  any  other  mji 
to  be  avoided,  the  jackal  has  been  seen  to  i 
a  cocoanut  husk  in  his  mouth,  or  any  %hi 
substanoe,  and  fly  at  full  spead,  as  if  eaf; 
carry  off  his  pretended   prize,  returning  fo 
real  booty  at  some  more  convenient  season 

They  are  subject   to   hydrophobia,   andl 
stances  arc   frequent     ot   cattle    being 
by   Ihem    and    dyinjj    in    oousequence. 
excrescence  or  small  homy  cone  about  ha 
inch  in  length,  and  concealed  by  a  tuft  of 
is  sometimes  found  on  the  head  of  the 
This    the     Singhalese     call     narri-coml] 
and    they    aver   that    the   possessor  of 
can    command    by     its    instrumentality 
realisation  of  every  wish,  and  that  if  stoh 
loat  by  him,  it  will  invariably  return  of  tti 
Aceord*     Those   who   have  jewels   to 
reit  in  perfect  security,  if^  t^lnng  with  the 
can    deposit  a  narrlcoomboo,  fully   convv 
that    its  presence    is    an   effectual 
against  robbers.     The   words  of    Psalm 
10^  "   they  shall   be    a   portion    for    fo 
appear  obscure  :  but  if  they  b«  rendered,  •  ( 
shaH  be  a  portion   forjnekals,*  the  anall 
becomes  plain   and  atnking   to   a  hindc 
whose  country  the  disgusting  sight  of  jael 
devourinjc  human  bodies  may   be  seen 
day.    Bo  ravenous  are  those  animals,  that  1 
are  said  lo  steal  infants  as  they  lie  by  the  \ 
of  the  mother;  and  sick  persons  who  lie  f 
leM  in  tbe  street  or  by  the  side  of  the  (lal 
are  said  sometimea  devoured  alive  by 
animals  in  the  night.^fm«tfti/a  SH 
iki    Natural  Hi&tonj  of  Ceylon^  y>,  81 
Eaihen*9  Traveli  frcm   ike    Kaat^    p* 
War^i     HMdooi.     Adam*B     Kahiraliti} 
India. 

JACKDAW,  the   eommon  European 
daw,    OorvwB  moTiedMla   of  Europe^     Sit 
Barbary,     W.  Asia,     Peshawur    valley. 
Kashmir,  may  be  seen  tn  flocks  in  winter  in 
northern  frontier  of  the    Punjaub,   att 
with  the  Cornish   chough  and   the  rook, 
flrst  two  oome  from  Cashmere,  where  the_ 
found  in  great  abundance,  during  the  tumi 
but  the  rook,  if  ever  seen   in   Kashmir^  li  ,^ 
a  cold  weather  viaitor  and  seems  to  come  I 
the  west,  inasmuch  as  it  ia  said  to  be  eom| 
in  Afghanistan.     It  appears  at  Rawut  Pind 
flocks  about  the  beginning    of  September,  I 
found  in  winter  as  far  south    as    Lahore 
disappears   entirely    in    March,     I1ie    he 
crow  has  been  brought  from  Northern  A( 
istan,  and    is  meniioiied    by  Lieutenant 
in  his  travels  as  common  in  Kunduz^  bnt  I 
not  found  in   Cashmere   or  in    the    Pttft| 
Betides  these  British  binls,  the  chimney  swa 
makes  its  appearance  inOctober  and  leaves  s| 
in  sprlog,  for  the  straw  built  sheds  of  Cashti 
whert  it  breeds  and  spends  the  summer  moq 
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JACQtrEMCWT. 


tru  cballeDgred  by  one  clearly  eomf»et€ni  to 
demand  it.  Place  no  man  said  ht),  in  ouommnil 
uftlessa  he  is  qualitied  to  iiii|)res8  ftod  go?ern  b^ 
proofs  of  personal  escelleiico,  afid^  when  you 
hdv^  got  aucb  a  mun,  leare  those  whom  he  ia 
to  govern  with  no  idea  of  asiv  authority  but 
liis.  Instead  of  teaching  natives  to  look  up  to 
aome  oeutrnl  and  remote  juri&diotion,  give  them 
their  plain  aad  vit^tble  lord  in  their  command- 
ittg  officer,  aiKl  in  him  on)y>  Inatrad  of  diUit- 
log  the  miigical  intlutnoe  of  race  by  maltiply^ 
iag  European  ofiicers,  and  thus  exhibiting 
in^rior  apeoimeoa  of  the  dominant  claaa, 
eoucentrate  power  and  effect  by  making  theae 
rubra  rare  and  abaolute*  Facilitate  their  work 
by  givinic  them  every  species  of  personal  autho- 
rity under  detinite  instractiotia  ;  teaeh  the 
native  aoldier  to  look  up  to  a  rnaHi  ever  present 
with  him,  in  whom  he  reoogniset  a  natural  ft- 
pression  of  that  government  wbieh  otherwtae 
he  can  only  dimly  underatnnd,  and  then  you 
may  save  nine-tea ihs  of  your  ofHcera  and  rely 
Lnplicitly  upon  the  devotion  of  your  troops. 
Perhnpa  it  is  true  that  5U  Jacob:»,  with  ^00 
aubalterna,  could  have  organixedand  oontrolM 
in  admirable  fashion  a  native  anny  of  100|{>OD 
Uiim-^but  50  Jactibs  are  not  always  to  be 
founds  His  redoubtable  soliiiers,  were  not 
Eiiaed  on  the  frontier  from  Pat  bans  or  BeJoo* 
chees,  but  were  pure  Miuduaianecs,  with  a  few 
leoruita  of  aimilar  character  from  the  Decoail, 
Jaoob's  raw  material  was  exactly  that  of  the 
B«n^4<l  and  Bombay  armiea,  and  approximated, 
intleed,  more  nearly  to  the  former  model  than 
theUiter*  When  we  reflect  that  from  this 
material— ei nee  thought  so  essentially  worth. 
leaa — Colonel  Jacob  did  actually  construct  and 
maiutain  a  body  of  the  finest,  and,  as  far  as 
we  cQu  tell,  the  moat  faithful  horsemen  in  the 
worlds  we  shall  obtain  some  idea  of  the  exira- 
jjrdlaary  powers^  of  oue  of  the  best  represeii- 
ives  of  Eitfi(land*i  ascendancy  in  the  East*— 
'oma  iV^jff*,  i/nny,  10,  1959, 
JACOB,  Major  LbG HAND,  (1851)  Resi- 
m  at  Bhooj.  Author  of  an  Account  of 
Gumli  or  Bhumli  i  Reiport  on  the  iron  in 
Jkaittywar  ;  its  comparative  value  with  British 
metal  •  mines,  and  means  of  trnt^lting  ore. 
Lond.  As.  Trans,  vols,  v*  73  ;viii.  9S. — Itrief 
historical,  geological,  and  statistical,  memoir 
on  Okhamaudul  in  Bom.  Gee.  Irarts.  vol.  v, 
1(57. — Report  on  the  district  of  Babriowar. 
"id,  voL  vii.  700,— Inscriptions  from  Pali* 
iia,  in  Bom.  As.  Trana.  vol  i.  56.— On  the 
oka  inscriplioDa,   Qirnar,   Ibid,  257.-*Z>r. 

JACOB'S  WELL»  in  the  valley  of  Nablous. 
few  miles  soatk  td  iShechem.     It  ia   76  feet 

J  AC  qui:  MONT.  VICTOR,  bom  ot  Pans 
ISOli  died  at  Bombay    7th  Deccmbot    ib3d. 


W^^ii  ti  travelling  naturalist  to  the  Royal  II 
of  Natural  HUtorv  at  Paris,  during  the 
iB2^%  ISSO.l  and  3i.     Me  travelled  i 
Himalayts»  Ludak,  India,  Tibet,  Punjab^ 
Cashmere.       His  travels  weie  publishod  ii 
form  of  letters  to  hh  relatives. 

JACYNl'H.  A  gem  Dwii»g  its  deep 
color  to  the  presence  of  zircon.  It 
gulmatdah  of  India, 

JAUABILLAY.  Tam.  a  woman's  ' 
nammit  in  the  Tamil   country.    JSee  Ji 

JADE«   Axe  stone. 

Yu,  CiiT?«. 

The  tcft-m  jade»  has  been  given  to  seri 
norals,  aerpentine,    nephrite    and    saun 
which  resemble  each  other  bat  little,  exi 
colour.   The  Chintrae   estimate  their  celel 
jade  iflonevcry  highly,  and  there  are  nH 
shops,  both  for   cutting  it  Bnd  exposing 
sale,  csirved  into  alt  those  curious  and  fan* 
forms,  for  executiirg  which    this  people 
well  known,  lis  value  in  the  ey»*9  of  th«?  C 
depends  chiefly  upon  its  sonor 
The  most  vnlned  spedmens  . 
Yunnan  and  Khoten  ;   w  i^rfvijifth  white 
is  the  raoat  highly  prixcH,  but    n  plain   coJ 
any  ahadfe  is  not  much  t-^i  -o 

mineral  Was    imported  lu--      _  rom 

Holland  not  lung  a»(0,  but  the  Chinese 
not  purohase  it,  owing  to  a  fancy  taken  a 
its  origin  and  color.  The  patient  toil  o 
workers  in  this  hard  and  lustreless  mm 
only  equalled  by  the  prodigious  admiral 
is  held  in  and  both  fairly  exhibit  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  Chiutse.  Its 
usually  a  greenitb  whitCi  pnsstng  ictto 
green  and  dark  grass*greeu  ;  intern 
scarcely  glimmering.  Its  fracture  is  np\ 
spliuteis  white,  mass  semi-transparent 
cloudy  I  it  aoratcltes  glas^  strongly  but  rock 
crystal  does  not  scratch  it*  Jadu  is  found 
Chinsy  Burmah,  Yunnuu,  Khoten  and  Bflrl 
and  is  used  as  dagger  handles^  cups,  vasei.  ifi 
pale  greenish  varieties  are  the  best  :  baafl^ 
roorte  of  jade  eome  from  Mogoung,  Im  ' 
north  of  Hurmah,  tire  bright  green  tint 
these  specimens  is  the  eharacterialic  pccu 
of  the  Burmese  jade.  The  Chinese  have  a 
feet  mania  for  jade »  using  it  for  Man 
button*,  ptpemouth  pieces,  and  various  ai 
of  personal  ornament  and  luxury.  T^^t' 
mate  it  according  to  the  purity  of  the 
end  brightness  of  the  green  lints.  Jade 
of  Burmah  of  second  ()Uality  cost  13& 
orl2JS  10^.  A  Chinamau  who  sold  a  pairal 
sjiecimeos  which  he  said  would  fetch  itt 
sixty  times  its  weight  in  silver,  and 
that  the  really  first-rute  jade  is  sold 
much  as  forty  times  its  weight  in  gold 
appears  incredible,  but  all  enquinr  (eitds 
show  that  the  Chiucsc  wdl  give  almost  anytkl 
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jmlt'  JmJe  itood  high  iu  lUc  es- 
McMi^oU*  utid  fi<^ure9  brgelj  iu 
aiifi  tlietf  pdiKtry.  h  is  rejutcd  that 
Cboifilits  WAS  prucUimeit  Kbiigjin  oti  the 
gitiijf  mem^W9  of  the  nv«r  Keruluu,  a  certain 
ittDr  iponUne'  Uily  ^t\t  tt&uuder,  and  diselos* 
cd  i  pt^t  senl  of  grnvru  jade,  irbich  wiis  kept 
M  i  palUdinm  by  bU  descendants,  und  t»aa 
ifami  ihe  oolj  lliiii^;  snVed  by  the  last  era- 
fcm  uf  hit  kou9e  whei)  ^yin^  from  the 
Ckibeat  inturgenu*  I  he  Mongol  word  for  j^dn 
iiklft,  Tiie  muuritttia  ttetir  Khotan,  witifh 
lUMliaa  tone  gf  iht-  U*  st  jude,  is  citHetl,  ne- 
^^Bnnitio  TliDkoif«ki,  Mifjui,  or  Kash-tash 
^^k*  ^  JimIc  rock**),  1  he  tartar  name  may 
Ute  Bosie  coitneclion  with  the  Persian  word 
Ika^  ntyvl;  iiulde,  Crawfurd  techiTieallT 
it)lo  tke  Jlurinr^c  jade  **  noble  terpentine/* 
orf  iu  the  tunMtive  ot  Goes  the  jiide  of  lar* 
bull  ii  8|iokefi  of  m  '*  iiiarmon!i  illius  apud 
hM  noliillttimi/'— ^cAiuW^,  /rp.    Tl,   tSS* 

iift^a^f.  8S.  Wtilinmi*  Mid, 


•tL  OR  LUitRl,  a  rade  ia  Las,— 
.  liTtU,  TkL  SemetarpUft  Snacar- 

I^JiDIKAr.     TjkM»     Mjrbtic^t   mosehata. 

HAUiPb TKI.  TaSI.  Mace.  JadiputH  Tailau]. 
Ti«.  Nuuue^  biiUtr;  Nunneg  ofJ* 

i^LK>,  ou«  of  the  low  cattea  lU  a  fillag^i — 
tkeiM»e  us  Kumren.  In  tome  placca,  the 
fm  h  rqtiivaleni  to  sooilra. — ElHoi^ 

/41K}N,    Yadu.  or  VnduTa,  d  tribe  of   Kkj- 

nMa    of    ihe    Chunderbunaa    division^    who 

^fcit  lo   trace   their   origin    in    a     direct 

^■tfoai    Kmhnn.    Vadtt   is  the   patronymic 

of  ail  tlie   desoendants  of  Buddha  »   thtj  an- 

cKstnr  cl  ihe    l^unnr   raoe,  of    which  the   most 

mmfmmfA   ara    now    ihe    Bhuttre   and    tbc 

■k^  ;  b«i  Ihe  tide  of  Jadon  it   now  exobl* 

IHpy  applied  tu  the  tribtj  which  appears  never 

wiiir  J    far    Jrom    the   limits  of   the 

•noeM  ^   lutd   Wti    con&f<{uently    find 

ikm  ftltit   ii)   cAMtiideraide    numbers    in    ihut 

aEig^liQ«ifbcif>tl.     Tbry  are   cungidered  spiriteJ 

\3tmtx%*     Aht  iheae   bave  adopted  the  practice 

iA  nt^rriagea^  and  are  now  considered 

[ir  nitik  to  iheir  (iretbreu  iu  Keiow- 

kDO(>PALUNG,      Brno.       Salicornia 

)fK>N,  •  race  from  a  wilil  district  near 
wMzu 
IllUb^  t^chantiitent  ;   lienec  Jadu* 

;i;urrA.«fiwof6yHitt. 

IK    t»r   rindun,  M   nice    on  the    nght 

fUic  ii«du^  whtrtj  thai  river  iaauea  Iruni 

Ifmabya   near    lorbcla*    Ibej  have  been 
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JAIFKRAB^a 

supposed  to  be  lljijptits,  htit  they  fit©  Tulhaus 
whn  spe^k  Pushtoo. — Campbell,  p,  87. 

JAIiW^K.     lIiNu.  Chrcdiua  seduuiia, 

JAD.   YADU»  a  branch  of  tlie  Abir. 

J  A  ED  AD.  pEtttj.  Signifies  a  place  ;  em- 
ploy  men  t  ;  also,  in  accounts^  assets,  funds,  re* 
sourcet. 

JAE-XA^tAZ.  Pens,  A  place  of  pr»»yer  ; 
vuko  JAneernt»£»  or  Moosalld. 

JAEPHAL.  Hind.    Myristica  motclmtn. 

JAES,  a  Iribe  of  Soonijbunsee  Rtijpoois 
resident  in  the  pergnnnnhs  of  Nolijheiri  and 
Muat  in  MulCtu  in  wbirll  Iht-y  were  formerly 
more   numerous   than   ihi'y  are  at  prestnt,— 

JWyyi,  gUdiatots  in  the  aolitli  of  India 
Jeiti,  Colouul  Tt>d  mentions  that  one  of  Ihtj 
cortrts  in  Kntch  filmis  were  sti  apuH  for  J;irlU 
nl  <^ue  time  to  tifiy  thoUSimd  ruptcs  per  annum, 
hi  the  akhara  (nreu»)  pri'£e-fl^hters  Asmiui 
liikhlaUH,  is  their  phrase  for  victory,  when 
tht:  vancluished  is  thrown  upon  his  buck  and 
krpt  in  that  iillitude,^ — '/Vc^V  Rujiuthan^  Vol, 
If,  p  589.  Sfee  Jettii 

JAl»\  a  very  large  predatory  tribe  residing 
near  Kauakt,  on  the  Dialla,  (Irpendaut  on  Tur- 
j  kft^  and  numbeiinj^  about  35,000  families, 
{  They  inbnbit  in  wintef'  the  philus  of  Suiima* 
ntah  and  Zah^b,  anil  In  sitmnier  migrRle  toilm 
mountniu  ol  Aukb<ii.  Tliey  arc  the  mosC 
vrarlikr  an  J  uitriily  of  alt  the  Kdrdish  tribef* 
The  Juf  iribc  inliabit  the  his^best  moun- 
taiH»  on  Ihe  frotrtief  of  the  territory  of  the 
V«li  6f  &![ntKi,  They  are  »  fine-looking',  brave, 
proplf,  but  esteemed  eicecdln^rty  uncivilized 
aiitl  barbarous  even  by  the  Kurds,  Their 
d tilled  of  Kiifdiah  HiffVrs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  Dcbbt^h  Kurd  ;  and  their  appear- 
HtiC«t  ii  »i*  snij; filar  that  ihey  are  ctiaily  recoj;- 
ui:ied»  Tlfry  form  a  body  of  yeomanry  ra- 
valry  in  nuiuber  about  2,001),  wh?ch  follows  tha 
lley  whfh  he  is  auninutned  to  attend  his  feudal 
\xi)^i\^  the  pHshn  of  ^ulhuania  in  ihe  firlJ^ — 
Ferrift'  (Jar** Van  Jourttryi,  p.  ^S.^Iiicft's 
Itr0ttir$tve  til  Koordisiutt,  Vol,  /.  j'*  ^''^* 
See    Koordistan. 

JAFI^'Ai  the  ancient  Joppfi^  the  nearest  aea- 
|K>rt  to  JerusMlent,  is  about  3U  miles  south  of 
I'fc-sarea-  li  is  the  sea  pQtl  of  Jerusaletii  ami 
U  budt  on  a  hill  jutting  into  the  sea.  It  Ikh 
seen  St.  Prful,  Pompeyr  S«lab-ud'diu,  and  Nrt- 
puh'on.At  oiTi*  hou r*8  journey  from  Jrtlfa  is  Yabne^ 
the  Jincieul  J^tbiieuor  Jiimni«;  still  u  consider, 
uble  village.  At  four  hours*  journey,  or  about 
nvcKt^  miles,  is  Edzoud,  the  ancient  Axotua 
atid  ibfi  .\5h(lod  of  SiTiplure  2,  Vhron,  xj^vL 
tL — fMiusuH6  Tnii^eh^  PuU^tinc  and  Stftia^ 

JAH^Kt<ABAl>,  ou  the   Gusscrat   coast»  in 
lat.  2(i^  b'Z'  M,,  has  tlic  best  river  on  (he  coast. 
The  chief  of  Jiifft-'rabiid.wha  resides  in  Gujernt; 
]  the  3jdj  of  JanjirH^who  residea  in  IV:  KowVaUi 
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and  lUe  nawab  of  Buebeen  arc  all  of  African  ^ 
ongm. 

JAFFERI  GINBL  I)tK*  Gomplireua 
globosa* 

JAl'U'ERl  OATIL  Tills  oath  mconiidet^il 
by  malioiflCflans  to  be  more  aolemn  than  iKai 
used  in  Britiah  Indian  Courta.  Its  wards, 
AksaiciQ  B'llla  lill  Jabbar,  il  Kubor,  il  Mii- 
takabbir,  il  Muntakim,  itieHU,  I  swrar  iu  the 
name  of  iho  Omuipoleiili  ludiguaiu»  High  and 
Avenging  God* 

JAFFi^A.  A  diatriclaud  town  in  Ceylon.  In 
i\}c  aaudy  parts  of  Jaffna  a  hollow  pahnyn  k 
inserted  to  form  a  weU. 

JAFRA.     Tkl.     Bixa  orellana,  Arnollo. 

JAQ«  Amongst  the  Mahrattaa,  jfa  sudra  die 
suddenly,  bis  family  bold  u  riotous  vi^il  on  tbe 
lOtb  ni^ht  after  the  demise,  it  is  called  J  agar , 
»nd  the  ol^ect  ia  to  compel  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  to  enter  the  body  of  the  son  or  of 
some  other  person  to  reveal  any  i^ecret  matter 
desired  to  be  known.  The  word  is  from  jagna  to 

JAOA  or  JKga-bbat|  e  division  of  the 
Bhnt  irihe. —  Wil/. 

JAGADDHARA.  Sec  ICala ;  Priyanalh* 
J AGANBANSi,  a  brahman  tribe  of  £amin- 
rs  in  the  Fattehpur  zUln*—  fnh. 
JAGANNATll»  Jaganiiatha,  vernacularly 
Juggemath.from  YogHiini'b«,  Lf>rd  of  the  worlfi, 
is  a  name  now  eapeciHlly  applied  to  Vishnu  bi 
the  form  in  which  he  is  worshipped  at  the  temple 
of  Jii^anath  at  Furi  in  Orissa.  All  the  bad 
within  20  miles  round  this  pagoda  is  consider- 
ed holy,  but  the  most  sacred  spot  U  an  area  of 
about  six  hundred  and  fiOy  ftet  square,  which 
coniains  fifty  temples.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  is  a  lofty  tower  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  feet  in  height  and  about  twenty 
eight  feel  square  inside,  called  the  Bar  Dewuli^ 
in  which  the  idol,  and  Lis  brother  and  listcr 
Subhadra,  are  lodged-  Adjoining  are  two 
lyramidiciil  buildings.  In  one,  about  forly  (tn:t 
nnre,  the  idol  is  worshipped,  and  in  the  other 
tKe  food. prepared  for  ihe  pitgrrms  is  distribute 
ed.  Ihese  buildintrs  were  creeled  in  A.  D* 
IIDS.  The  wills  are  covered  with  statues^ 
maity  of  which  are  in  highly  indecent  postures. 
The  grand  entrance:  is  on  the  eastern  siJe,  and 
close  to  the  outer  wall  stands  an  elejsant  stone 
column,  thirty-five  itstl  in  height,  the  shaft  of 
which  ?*»  formed  of  u  single  block  of  basalt, 
I  sixtern   sides.       The    pedestal    ia 

ri     ,  mented.     The  column  is  surrounded 

l»y  A  hncly  sculptured  statue  of  lianuman,  iha 
monkey  chief  of  the  Kauiaynnn.  The  estHbii^h- 
ment  of  priests  and  others  belongingto  the  tem- 
pi.. i.M»  K.,.f. «(.»...!  toconsistof  three-thousand 
T  cs,    for    whom    the   daily 

ru>j3ujii  )3  cmuiioiis*^  The  holy  food  is  pte- 
ited  to  the  idol  three  times  ad^y.  His  meal 
li  abotti   an  huur«  during  which  lime   ihe 
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dancing  girls,  the  Dava-dasi,   belonging 
temple,  exhibit  their   proftssional  skiB 
arljoining  buildin;;.     Twelve   festivals  ar«  4 
brated   during   the   year,   the    principle 
which    is    the    Hat'h    Jattra.     The 
of  Jaganatha   are   said  to    be    numer 
Bengal,  of  a  pyramiJical   form.     UUftog  1 
intervals  of  worship   they   are  shut   up* 
image  of  this  god  at  Jag^efnath  an  Oritsa^^ 
rude  block  of  wood»  and  has  a  flrightful  ft 
with  a  distended  mouth.     Ills  arms  whio 
he  was  farmed  without  any«  have  been  giv 
him  by  the  priesta,  are   of  gold*     He  ia 
geotisly  dresaed.  as  ate  also  the  otJi^r  two  J 
which  accompany  him*     In  a  lompartn 
the  temple  of  I^ama,  he  is  represented  in 
pany  with  Bala  Hama  and  Subhndra  wlli 
arms  or  legs.     The  temple   Is    buitt  oa 
sandy    plain    about  l^   mile  from   Ih 
Ihe   ear    is   painted     with    obsoen^l 
In    the    festivals   at  ihia    hii»du 
images     lirou^lit      forward     are 
Krishna  bis  brother  Bjilnrama  and  «istef 
ahdra,  and  the  populace  reproach  Krishna 
his  sister  for   havinK  indulged  in    a 
intimacy.    In  the    Mahabharatn,  Sut>«hdi 
stated  to  have  been  mnrried  10  Arjuna  ;Bala 
and  Subadra  are    also  accused. — Coh, 
Hind,  f>.  32. 

JAOAH    NNHAYANA.     See  iMcnp 

JAQAtl  DVdAKL  Krligious  mcndim 
MvsorP)Who  beat  a  gou)^  when  be^^ging  -»I 

JAGAV  POIN IV  a  prtyecting  land  in  f 
rat, 

JAGA  UNDU  ?  An  article  d  Jewtlla 

JAGDALAK,  the  Afghans  were  dtfeat 
this  place  on  the  9tb  September  IS42. 

JAGEBIA  ABYSSIMICA.  Spebko.. 
ofGuisotia  oleifera. — D,C, 

JAGKRIA  CALENDULAC&A,    Sfl 
Syn  of  VVedeliacalendulacea*  — Le4t. 

JAGGERY.  Eko.  Undanficd   palm  ! 
or  treacle.  Cocoanut  palm.   Boraaaua 
formisi  Caryota  Urena.     8ec  Goor. 

JAGGQN.  Malay.  Zea  mays*  ladian  4 

JAOGEI.     A   pnlm,   named    io    Sua 
anau,  and  by  the  eastern  Malay,  gomuto, 
Boraaaus  gomutus  of  Loureiro,  the  Saaii 
ptnuatus   of   the   Batavian     Transaetiona^ 
(leophora  of  Gmrtner  and  the  Aren^a  sac 
fera  of   modern  botanists.   Its    leaves  ikmi 
and   narrow,    and    though    iiHturally     tea 
to  a  point,    are  scarcely  ever  found 
but    always  jngged    at    the  end.      The 
grows  in  bunches  of  tliirty   or  forty 
on  strini^a   three    or  four    feet  long, 
them  hang  from  one  shoot,    hi  order  lOq 
cure  the  nira    or  toddy  (held   in    higher 
mation  than  that  from  the  cocoanut -tree) 
of  these  shoots   for   fructification   is   cull 
few  inches  from  the  stem,   the  remaintngi 
are  lied  up  and  bcatcni  and  an  incision  ii{ 
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wbjcli  ibe  liquor  disliU  into  a  ves- 
r  bsBiboo  cloself  fainter  ed  beneath.     This 
^ikuttd    tftry    twcaiy<four    hours.    Tbe 
|m1ir     produces    also    sago     and    the 
iUbtUnce  r^seruUing  coarse  hUck 
^ir,     called   tju     aud    t>;oiBUio,    and 
^aaUoi  baklug  corda^if  of  a   very   exoelteni 
fli  well  as  for  many  other  pnrposea,  b«iug 
JfaeQffni|itible.     It  eocompniiaea  the  stem 
(Atlrecmnd  h  seemingly  bound   to  it  by 
'  fihrea  or  twigs,   of  which  the   natives 
■aka  peos   for  writing.      Toddy   is  likewise 

CIM  from  the  lontar  or  Borassua  fUbetli- 
iaattd  ia^gri  ia  now  made  from  thejuico 
of  siacMi  all  ihti  palms  the  tala  of  the  bindua* 
Ike  vord  jagi^i  ta  endently  the  shakar  of  the 
iMau^  the  Ijitin  saccharum^  and  sugar. 
-ilfivHbia'i  BUU  o/SmmQira.p.  88. 

JA6GURF,  Cav*  Mar.  Antiaris  innoxia.— 

JAG H DAL,  J^ee  Kdat, 
JAGH I B.     The  state  reventies  of  a  tracst  of 
•1*1  t^^tic*^^  with  or  without  conditions,  !o  a 
Tf*oi  of  •^'*'  ut^f,^   tviih  the   power  to  collect 
•ail  ippfO|i  revenue  and  carry  ou 

thu  i^aieftl  aiiininiainuion.  Tlifs  teiiure  was 
most  eo«ttiiioft  under  th<^  mahonirnedan  govern* 
ttciit  The  inghfr  pvf;n  lo  the  KngUsh  East 
ttdta  Company  hy  the  nabobs  of  the  Carnatic 
mofcl  ^om  Madr^^s  to  the  PuUcat  lake, 
MIlNiirtJ  ;  lo  Alamprave  southwards:  and 
•t^twtnl,  beYOtidCofijeveram  :  that  is^  about 
105  Briliih  iiide^s  cilon*^  shore^and  47  inland; 
in  the  wiilrat  p^irt  Thit  ja^bir  is  now  known 
Chlf*sle{mf  collcctOTBle. — EllloL  iieu- 
fMise^V,  p,  2*t4, 

StHlBDAR.  lIiNu.  Pbrs     lloldciofa 


JAHNAWL 

JAH.  Pers.  The  ae^iond  title  amongst 
maliomedans  bi  India,  as  Aaof  Jiih,  Azim-Jah, 

J  AH  AN.  Hind*  Fers.  IUq  world.  Hence, 
Jahan-gir  \%oM  conqueror.  Jahanpanah  world- 
protector,  mcaruni;  "  your  maiesty," 

JAHANGIK.  A  title  of  Fir  Mahomed  grand 
son  of  Timur,  He  entered  India  in  A.  D.  1398, 
by  way  of  Ghazni,  ind  took  Mullnn^and  ihfn 
re-joined  theaiiuu  army  under  Timur,  Timur 
gave^hiiu  the  ^overuineat  of  all  his  Indian 
oonque&ts  nnd  named  him  his  uoiversal  heir, 
biut  six  mouths  after  the  death  of  Timur,  iu 
1404,    lie  was  aasafisiQalcd. 

JAHANGIK,  an  emperor  of  India,  in  1611^ 
who  granted  to  the  English  a  site  for  a  factory 
at  Surat.  Hb  tomb  h  in  Slmhdra,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Riivi»  eleven  miles  distant  from 
Lahore,  It  is  coQstrueied  entirely  of  marble,  of 
ftne  workmanship,  bonealh  which  rests  the 
body  oi  the  monarch*  The  tomb  of  bis  wife, 
Nwr-mahftl,  previously  the  wifeof  Sher  Afgan, 
has  been  ruined  ;  precious  stones  were  daily 
carml  away  by  the  restless  Sikha,  His  drink- 
ins?  cup  was  formed  out  of  a  large  ruby.  A 
few  years  ago,  it  had  been  placed  for  sule 
ill  one  of  the  English  jewellery  shops  at  Calcutta 
Uy  the  ex- king  of  Luck  now,  TJte  cup  had  been 
scooped  hollow  out  of  an  uncommonly  largo 
sized  ruby  more  thaik  three  inches  long,  by  aa 
many  broad,  in  the  fashiou  of  a  goblet,  with  tho 
name  of  Jeimngtr  ioscribed  upon  it  iu  goidea 
charsoters.  Side  by  side  was  placed  also  a 
similar  but  aimdlor  cup,  with  a  le^^  to  stand  on 
which  had  belonj^ed  to  the  great  limur. 
The  cup  having  passed  into  private  property, 
its  whereabouts  pan  not  be  auy  more  traced. 
MoAuH  Lai'i  TrafteU,   p.  1 7*  Tf .  Kind.  V.  p. 


|I*A1N'.  A  Jal  clan,  proprietors  of  a  few 
in  Patietput    Bungut. — ElU'A   Su^p. 

hS,  See  Inscriptions^  p.  3S9* 
\^  ^U,  A  liarabeaux. 

iioccb. 

OKADQiC.    5UuY.  Name  of  t 
Ilia  ta  use  at  Kedok* 

laad  ^..«  .*     s.^.>  As.  lOudA^Giua Sans- 

C«vci^  sug^r  Bt^mbar.     Ksr*  \^^llAia. Tam. 

4acn,tjiir,  o.  I  NaJJa  tl^llyia, Tkl- 

rW  ingu  iia,  ia  unreined  sugar  pro- 

iamd  if  em pomiog  the  juices  of  palms,  Uie 
casMHit,  tlia  date,  the  (  aryota  urens,  the  ho  i 
|piwyiia,lhc  f^omuti  the  values  of  the  quantities 

KmmA  kom  India  were  io  lasi-S  £3^,014  ; 
Ik    lftKi-2  It^laQ  nintly   per  cetkt.  of 
llM  vasfrom  Madr»s<  See  Sugar. 
lA r  I  ■  ■         Mala  V.  Jav.  Maize.  Zca  may s. 

KjA'  U.  Sak%  From  jagrce,   to  be 

Au  ike  U^^ 


Hind.  Pars.  hell»  the 


460. 
JAHAMNAM.  Ar 

Gehenna  of  Scripture. 

JAHl^;rUli,  Ball  Ginger. 

iA\iM/i*  Akab.  or  Mayndhee.  Ihsb.  A 
mahomedan  bride^a  bridnl  paraphernalia,  which 
is  carried  in  procesbion  lo  the  bridegroora*H 
house,  consisting  of  ciuihes,  gnrlaiids^  dressing 
oaflBs,  trMiketsmid  a  number  of  articles  of  furni- 
ture.  This  is  the  dowry  and  is  the  lady's 
property,  descends  to  her  cliitdrenj  and  in 
caie  of  her  dying  without  issue  belongs  to  her 
Qcsrest  of  kin.  Tho  settlement  made  by  the 
bridegroom  is  caited  the  mahr.  The  mahr  is  a 
rfrligioiLB  obligation,  without  which  no  marriage 
is  lawful:  aa,  however,  tho  bride  is  allowed 
ta  remit  an  indefinite  portion  of  it,  it  is  more 
iiencraliy  owed  than  paid,— '^ui-eo/t**  Soinde,  ' 
Vol.    L  p,  289. 

JHIL.   HrKO,   A  lake»  a  morass- 

JAHNAWI.  The  sacred  thread  of  the  hin- 
diia  which  the  brahmins,  in  their  secret  cere- 
monies,  call  Yadnupavita,  also,  Zamiiara ;  second 
birth  or  twice-born  arc  terms  frequently  met 
with  in  works   on  the    hin^lu    ipeo^Xts^  wxik 


.UURi:.I.L 


JAiy. 


iriiU»*iile  that  I  he  person  ti  ivliom  ii  is  Applied  I  «n4  the  remark  is  of  a  cheanit?,  mw#U 


«a    rt*criveil     the    zihiuimi'  or  flsicriticiil   cotti. 
he  itrliziii)  dnas  of  suilriis  in  3  mtliuiii  ]mUi^^ 
m^gtd  m  fire  avocjiiiDiift*  vix.  i-^ 
|G*>ld«niit[iAi  Horn  sail.      |  BrazVer*^  Konwignra 

^^k.tcLhiiiith<,Koma]a,       |  Si(*rieCHUer!«|!Sttiigiraalit 
fill  wenr  it*     They  are  siulriis,  antf  arc  dirisiont 
of  tlie  ?Qme  race,  for   tl»ey  ihlermnrry.    It  h 
!\\hO     worn      by     hnil»inani      chctti#-s.      8ee  i 
!Hirth  >    Dwaito  ;    Jaiuttiini,    Poitf*.  Sdindlam^ ' 
Zonar, 

JAHK-NUnGKll,  is  nimut  four  mil***  wtsi 
Cif  Kurliloi,  and  below  whii^li  tb^  Ti arises  for- 

►  inerly  liulil  its  courte*  UrrthmaiiitMlii.  lu  JaHn- 
niijlgur,  n  h  spot  where  hurnjiii  ^^crifioct 
%fct!re  formerly  offered  to  an  itiH!4e  of 
IJoorjja  and  wlirre  a  grrat  mela  is  now 
annualiy  lieM  in  Jqly*  <^*"e  of  I  lie  nnmse- 
jneiits  m  I  his  meia,  is  I  he  Jbapan  or  Ibe  cxhi« 

j|)ttion  of  ilte  Bkill  of  siiake^catchtrs  and  snake- 

•  rhanners,  and  purchase  of  their  pbannaeopoeia 
wf  antidotes —Tr.  <?/.  ///*</,  V(fL  /-/i,  4K 

JAUOO.  BENn.     THfnarix  ^allien, 
JAllKEJA,  a  rgput  chin  who  occupy  parts 
if>f  Kutcli   aurl  K'^^lyw'tir  tlie   differenl   tiibeaof 
[them  who  inhabit  llalliTur  and   Miadioo   Kauii* 
[ta, — are  as  un<ier. 


P«m*rAd**h,     j  Kn^'hnr. 

descendants  Hc\\*Rner. 

*ti  the  iaiii. 
IlifiiTdol 
llloottgtiriiucK* 
r{^logeodi. 


TUinrsn^ic. 
Blianiiiiet' 
A  til  rati. 


Kliimiaqee. 

Raut. 

Brtfftfh. 
and    other 
ca«iM, 


Wee  ban  ee 
Lftkaurc 

kunderya, 

tTuoiuur. 

The  Jahrrj^t  have  been  notorious   for  killing 
l|htir  infant  daiigh^ers.     Tney  obtaiti  in   mar 
Ijia^    the  daujjhlera  of  any  of   the   nnmrrous 
r^rnees  of   Rajputs  and  even  find   their  facilities 
aucb  as  to  hUow   of  their  bein|;  nice   in    selec 
linij   from   the     mo^t     respectable      families. 
They  are  furnished  with   wives  by  the  JhaUa, 
Kngela»  Goil,  Chur<i,  Summa,  Purmar,  Surney, 
"Soda*  Jaitw^t    Wala,  aad    Wad^l   tribes  }  but 
llhcre    seems  to    be  a    ^en^r^l   prfepttnce   in 
ifaroul'  of  the  Jhulla.     Frum    the  Jjiitw4  the 
IJ4ihreJ4  cannot  have    obtained  any  wives  for  a 
[long  time,  as  itis   more  tUan  a  century  since 
luny  grown  up  daughter*  hare  t»een  secut  amoni^ 
tthem.    This  fact  is  to  be  aceouutei  fi>r  only  by 
loiiltint^  that  femvlt:  irifantieiJo  w<ts  preV4lent 
nong  them.      Of  this*  indeed,  there  seems  no  j 
on  to  doubt ;  for,  althouj^h  they  allow  that  J 
Ihe  practice  ii  8iuful«Knd  do  not  openly  avow  it  | 
ihey,  as  well  at  the  Jaltreja  a^ing  them,  signed 


Siiddenintj  naturi%    **  is   capable   of 
converts  to  ihe    most  criminal   and  fti| 
courses.'*— O^'^r»^*/>0'«^**'fe  reialii^e  to 
htfaniiride,   p,    3^. —  /^/M»r/,  par.    161^ 
Corm<v:k*9  FetnaU  Infaniicid^^   p,  IM»< 

JAi.  itiNU.     Victorv. 

JAl.  Hind.     Oati,  ' 

iAL  HtifD.     Juaminnm  ofhcinile. 

JAIANIl   BENa.     Sesbania  «gf ptii 

JAI  DAD.  Trus,     Aisela,     See   Jaed 

JAILS.   The  iiattre  |r<>^eriiiiienl8  of 
had  no  Jaili.     Their   punishoieiits 
nae^liate  and  oonn^ted  of  rtn«,  brandio'^, ' 
lati^u  Of  death.    In  the  rei^n  of  Hanjii  I 
there  were  not  at  any  time,  100  men  m^ 
tinemeiU  in  the  Pdnji^b,  and  lb«  tirst  i 
aske4  for,  when  it  fd|  to  British  rule 
jails    to   hold    10.000  prisoncra.     The 
allowed  to  each  prison  in  ^ndia  is   6iA 
feet  and  37   euperficijil  feet  as  ininin 
I8d4,  there  were  74,QJO  prisoners  in 
India* 

JAIMINIYA  ASWAMBDUA.atr 
sacrifice,  a  work  aaprib«d  to  Jaimii 
Vedaa. 

JAIN.  This  sect  hat  been  dcacrth 
Profestor  \r\1lson.  Major  Moor  and  Mr. 
man,  there  are  a  few  in  Mysoreao  the 
tract  of  the  Ceded  UUtricts,  and  in  Guz 
there  are  sn^all  Uodiea  found  in  %'arioa 
India.  In  its  migrations  to  the  coutil 
lis  ditperaion  by  the  brahmanSi  budtH 
ftssume^t  and  eihibited  itself  in  a  varwiy 
shiipes.  At  the  present  day  its  doetKnea^ 
clierisbed  among  the  Jaina  of  Guaeral^ 
Rij  poo  tana,  differ  widely  from  its  myti 
administered  by  the  Lama  of  Thibet  ^ 
are  equtlly  distinct  from  the  metaphjl 
abitractions  propounded!  by  the  m^inl 
Nepal,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  Bunnai 
Its  observances  in  Japnn  have  uiiii 
a  still  mire  striking  alteration  from 
vicinity  to  the  Syntoo;  anrl  in  Chiniil 
have  been  similarly  modified  in  their 
with  the  rationaUsin  of  Lao  tseu  and  the  I 
demoiiolo^  of  the  Confucians.  But,  in^ 
and  in  all,  ttie  distiaclion  between  the  btid 
sects  it  in  decree  rather  Ikaa 
and  the  general  concurrence  is  unH 
lit  all  the  grand  essentiait  of  ihe  ai 
The  Jain  sect  aroae  in  the  tilth  or 
century,  were  at  their  height  in  the 
and   declined  io    the   twdfth,    an  1  ane 


trinea^ 
Berai^ 

aii(|B 

aphjH 


be  instrument  of  abolition,     ;  liowaver,   this  |  though  rery  numerous,  much   teUterad 


utrage  on  hutoan  naturt:  it  of  c>m^)ir'«tively 
Ifceot  origin,  and  may  without  much  heiita 
lion,  he  ateribed  to  the  esaoiole  of  the  iah* 
ija»  in  conourrenoa  with  base  and  mer- 
art  motir%  the  iudtnnc-*  of  etimple 
l|4    cooimunic^tiaii,   an^s  Colonel     Wiiker, 


the   we«t    of  India   and  in    Mar  war 
leading      religio»it     tenets      consist 
deni/il  of  the  divine  origin  and  tnfatlibtlii 
the  Vadas  ;  tecmdty,  in  I  lie  revarenee  of  i 
«alntt  or  holy  m'»rUiU  who  acqfurtd  by  praelii| 
of     tdf*Jeni4l    aud    m^rtifiiMtion,    a    al 


12i 


ifaA 


] 


Ihe   godt ;  Anrl  Ihirdlvr  |  (JWn)  or  the  living  uml  sentient  principle  ;  Rnd 


Pi  even    lufiic*rou«   temlertiess    for 
f  Tbe  iiisf«^iird  of  the  Vedas  nnfi 
of  looruU   urc  oommon   to     the 
JBuddbiflt,  nnd   ihe  former   iiivohea 

Ebe  ritcfi  *biHi  they  prescribe,  but 
doctrines  which    (hey  teach   are 
lo    Jnin    tenets,   tlie  Vedat   are 
quoted   as   au   authority.     The 
,    nhboitgh     they     admit    that    an 
Bf  of   earthly    Buddha's,    have 
me    their     reverence  to     ,«e%'eQ. 
Iraeet  extendi  their  number  to  24  of 
pr,  i4  of  their  present,  mid  24  of 
ne.     I'he  statue*  of  these,  either 
oolleoted   in   their  temp  let , 
rcolotaal  litinensioni^  and  usiinlly 
sr«blte  marble.     The  objects  held 
in   Hindustan  are  Piirsn'a« 
Kfira   the     tirenty.thtrd     nnd 
Jtita  of  the  present   era.     1  he 
I  of  m  Jffiua  sjiinl^  expresses  the 
of  Ills  duractefr  by  his  vo* 


km^  hou\  of  the  world. 
crmtmtf  Free  from  boddv  or  oere* 


1^  Omniscient. 
^By  Supreme  loffl* 
■tm,  God  of  Gods. 
IbwocTirthan  Kara   one  who  lias 
TT  Tir^tl  oMcna,  tliat  is,  the  world 
lo  the  oeean. 

Thm  posaesaor  of  spirit  nn I   nature, 
jiBioipesting  sources  ol  error, 
■(nlttkd   lo  the   homage  of  gods 

riie   Tictor  over  all  human   passions 


Vl  of  the   Jina^  was   Mahavlra,  who 

frisala,  wife  of  Biddhartha,  of  the 
waku  and  prince  of  P^vana,  in 
and  be  married  Ynsodha  daugh- 
I  fnnm  of  S^mtiavira.  He  after- 
mt  t  Digambara  or  naked  aaoeiie 
I  iilene*  An  erratic  life  for  1 2  years^ 
g  hi«  wiinderings  in  this  stute  he  was 
isaitt rated*  He  then  commenced 
I  at  Aptipapuri  in  Didiar.  His 
4plea  were  bnihman^  of  Magad^i 
Munti  or  Gotama  of  the  bmhman 
riihi  who  is  not  identical 
of  the  brahmans.  Maha* 
It  th«  age  of  7^,  3S  of  which  had 
i  m  felfc^totii  duties . 
bg  lo  Ihe  Jiiins  tiie  vitsd  principle  is 

EOft  afiiomltng  in  dtilitict  portions, 
u^  and  oomJemtied  to  sutfer  the 
of  its  actions  by  mi^rntion.  The 
ienlaiy  matter  is  nlio  asserted,  as 
tenons*  heareii  luid  hell.  Alt 
I  ittrh^   into   two  heads.     Life 


ttk 


Inertia  or  Ajiiii,  the  various  modijiciitions  of 
inanimate  matter.  Thouj^h  the  forms  and  con- 
ditions of  these  mxny  change,  as  they  are 
created  they  are  imperishable.  With  ihem, 
Hharma  is  virtue,  and  Adharma,  vice.  The 
Jmii  faith  is  supposed  to  be  amongst  the  most 
recent  of  all  the  religious  systems  in  India, 
Hema  Chnndra,  one  of  their  |£rt^test  writers, 
flourished  in  the  end  of  the  ISlh  c<*ntnry,  and 
tbe  compiler  of  the  Jain  Puranasof  the  l>t*lchan, 
is  said  to  hnve  written  at  the  end  of  the  9th 
century*  and  another  book,  ihe  Kafpa  Snfm 
was  not  composed  earlier  than  tiie  12th  or 
13th  oentury.  The  Jitiri  religion^  never 
extended  itself  into  Bengal  or  HinduKlnn,  for 
two  prtnoes  of  Benares  professed  budilhi^m  up 
to  the  eleventh  oentury.  In  western  Marwar 
and  all  the  territory  subject  to  ihe  Chalnlrya 
princes  of  Guaerat,  the  Jtiin  faiih  liecime  that 
of  the  ruling  dynasty,  about  1174^  and  Jain 
relics  and  followers  are  still  abunrbint  in  Mar* 
war,  Guii-rnt  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Midfi- 
bar  Coast,  The  rl«in  faith  was  introduced  on 
the  Coroiiiaudd  Const,  in  the  8th  or  Mi  cen- 
tury, in  tlic  reign  of  Amoghversba,  king  ef 
Tonda  Mundalam.  1  his,  the  Sth  or  9th  ceu* 
tury,  teems  to  have  been  the  earliest  period  of 
the  existence  of  this  religion,  there,  and  it  was 
no  doubt  but  an  offshoot  of  the  buddhitt  faith. 
The  Jain  »re  at  present  divided  into  the 
Digambira  or  Skyclad,  i!  e.  naked,  and  Swe* 
tambam,  t.  e.  the  white  robed,  the  former  of 
which  is  the  widest  diffused*  and  seems  to  have 
the  greatest  claim  to  antiquity.  All  of  the  sect 
in  the  Oekkan  and  in  western  India  appear  to 
be  Digambar't  Jain,  Indeed  Ihe  term  Jain 
seems  a  new  appellation,  for  in  the  early  pliiloi 
sophical  writings  of  tbe  Hindus,  they  are  styled 
Digamhara  or  Nanga^  but  in  the  present  day, 
the  Digambam  do  not  go  naked  except  at  meial 
time,  but  wear  coloured  gannents.  The  l>igatn- 
bara  assert  that  the  women  do  never  attain 
Nirvan,  but  tbe  Sn-etambara  admit  the  gentler 
sex  to  fin»l  annihilalion.  There  are  clerical  as 
well  as  lay  Jains,  or  Yati  or  jjiti  and  the  Sravaka, 
the  former  of  whom  lead  a  religious  life  and  sub- 
sist on  the  nlms  which  the  latter  supply.  The 
Yali  are  sometimes  collected  in  tnaths,  called 
by  them  Pwsala  and  even  when  abroad  in  Ihe 
world  they  acknowledge  a  sort  of  obedience  to 
lh«  head  of  the  Pasala.  of  which  they  were  once 
members.  Tbe  Yaii  never  oflficiate  as  priests  in 
the  temples,  the  oor^monies  being  conducted 
by  N  mouiber  of  the  orthodox  priesthood,  a 
brahiuan  duly  twined  for  llie  purpose.  They 
carry  a  brush  to  sweep  the  grotind  before  they 
tread  upon  it,  never  eat  no?  drink  in  the  dark, 
lest  thev  should  inadvertently  swallow  aa  in- 
sect,  and  sometimes  wear  a  thin  cloth  over  their 
mouths  lest  their  breath  should  demolish  soncie 
of  the  ntuuiio  ephcmeTHt   that  frolic  \\\  l\ve  ^u^ 
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jAm. 
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ami.  They  wenr  thetr  Imir  cut  tJiort  or 
uckcJ  out  from  tbe  roola.  Tbey  profess  oon- 
oencc  and  poverty,  and  pre  I  end  to  olisexTC 
(uctit  fiitts  and  e^^eroise  profound  absirnc- 
ion.  Some  of  tliem  are  engaged  in  traffic,  and 
^Othera  are  proprttitora  of  niniiis  and  l^mplestand 
derive  a  oomfortublc  support  from  the  offerineu 
prcaentcii  by  llua  ttcidnr  votaries  of  Jina.  The 
Juiusof  the  ioulh  of  Iiidiai  are  divided  into 
eiiftes,  but  in  northern  Hijtdustau,  tbey  are  of 
one  ca«te.^reru»«>  to  myjL  witk  otber  Uindua  Qod  re- 
(X>gui«e  eighty-four  ortltrs  attinogst  tbeniselvea, 
betwreea  wbotn  do  interttiarnagea  hiive  tnken 
p(ao^  and  many  of  whom  do  not  intermarry, 
'ihia  cUsftL^cation  ia  called  the  Gachcha  or 
Gott  the  fuiDlty  or  race*  which  has  been  sub* 
atitut«d  for  the  Verna,  tbe  Jati  or  catte.  Tbe 
aecular  J<iina  follow  the  ustml  profeasions  of 
binduB*  The  Jaina  are  to  be  found  in  every 
province  in  llinduafun,  cc^llcoted  chiefly  in 
tciwuB,  where,  as  inerchiints  and  bankers,  tbey 
UiU«91y  foi:m  a  very  opuWnt  portion  of  tbe  coin* 
iminiiy,  I'bey  are  nuiiierouaiu  Murshedabad, 
Dciiarea  and  the  Donb«  but  they  nre  moat 
tmmeruua  in  Mevrar  and  Harwar  ;  nunif  rous  In 
(jiaerat,  and  in  tbe  upper  part  of  the  Malabar 
<'Oi«st»  nnd  soatlerfd  lbrou{^hout  the  Peninsula. 
They  foitna  very  Ur^e  divi»iaii  of  tbe  pop«d«- 
tion  of  India*  and,  from  ihcir  wenltb  and  in- 
001%  a  Rioat  iioportiiat  oncw 
According  to  ^lajur  Moor,  aone  have 
ooAiidered  tbe  Jaina  to  be  a  division 
af  the  aeoi  of  Buddha  ;  but  the  princi- 
pal tenet  of  their  faith  ie  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  beiief  of  that  seel*  Tbe  latter  deny  tbe 
Ciiiitenoe  of  a  aupreniG  Being  the  former  admit 
of  one,  but  deny  his  power*  and  interference  in 
(be  reguUtion  of  the  u»iiverie«  Like  the  bud- 
dhiata,  tbi^y  believe  that  thrn;  it  a  plurabty 
q(  heavens  and  lielJi  ;  that  our  rewarda  and 
pumshments  in  them  depend  upon  our  merit  or 
demerit  ;  and  that  the  future  birttisol'  men  are 
regulateil  by  tiielr  i^oodtiesa  in  every  state  of 
•nimal  life.  Like  tbe  brahmaas,  tbe  Jaiiui 
ackaowiodge  a  supreme  B^iug,  but  pay  their 
defotioft  to  diviue  objects  of  their  own  crratiou« 
wiili  this  difference!  that  the  brahman^  repveseut 
ibctr  deitiea  to  be  of  heavenly  descent,  tvb areas, 
\\m  Jain  objecla  of  worship,  bke,  hut  at  the 
iioe  time  diatinot  froui«  those  of  the  buddbiiiv 
ftie  mortal,  of  alleged  tn^naoeiuleot  virliie,  raia^ 
ed  10  b^yuitiide  by  their  piety,  betievoUnee« 
m<i  good&efti*  K(|ualiy  with  the  bu<idhiati, 
Uitf  deny  the  divino  authority  of  the  Ved^s, 
yet  they  admit  Uic  i magics  oT  tbe  p^tU  of  the 
Vodantie  reiigion  int«>  their  tcropka,  and,  it  ii 
aaid^  to  a  certain  catent  worabip  tbero,  but  oon- 
fiijer  them  to  Ue  inferior  to  their  own  TirHban* 
kara«  They,  therefore,  appoar  to  blend,  in  ! 
practice,  portions  of  the  two  faiths,  advocatinfi 
doctrine^y  scarcely  k»a  irrational  than  lho«s  of 
noei   iXQ  Icaa  WiU    tb^it  ibe  hctrroge* 


nou9  polytheism  of  the  brahmans.     TW 
derive  their  name  from  the    word    J  ion   i^\^ 
con<|Utr^,  because   a  iaina  must  overcu 
eight   great   crimfs,    vis,,    eating    at 
eating  of  the  fruit  of  trees  that  give  milk 
ing  an  animal  ;  tasting  honey  or  fleab  ; 
the  wealth  ofolbcrt,  or  taking  by  fores 
ried  woman  ;  eating   tloiir,  butter,  or  e 
and  worshipping  tbe   gods  of   other  reli; 
though  tids   lust  injunction   strongly 
ngninat  what  has  just  befora  been  italed* 
Jain    (Extend    the  doctrine   of   btnefobli^ 
ward  tt:ntient  animaU  to  a  greater  dagriM 
Ibe  buddhists  with  whom  tbey  ag«eaifi 
belief  of    tranamigration.     A     iasn    Vm 
priest  carries  wUh  him  a  broom  madedl 
threads  to  sweep   tbe  ground  before  htm 
passca  along,  or  as  he  sits  down,  left  ha  il 
tread  or  ait  upon  nud  injure  any  lhit»g  thii 
Ufa     A   atrotjg    instance  of  iHcit    ^tncl 
betence  to  this  article    of  their   reliifioa  I 
iated  in  Major  Seeley'a   work,   the  Woudi 
Ellora   ''An   ascetie  at  3enarca  waa,  bkr^ 
rest  of   the   sect,    extremely   apprebruiiYtf 
causing    the  dr^tb  of  an  animal.     A   £w 
gave  him  a  microscope  to  look  at  tbe  wai 
drattk<     Oil   seeing  the   animalcuU  be  Ihi 
finwn  and  broke  the  instrument,  and  vowi 
would  not    drink    water   again,     ife   kept 
promise,   and    died/^    The  Judi    or  yati 
uauaiiy     taken    from     the     Banya    tribe    i 
are  devoted,   in  eirly  life,    to   the  pn; 
rt^liKion.     They    pass   their  noviciatit 
fjuru,  or    teacher,   and  at  a    proper   period 
admitted  ai  jfaii.     Un   this   oecaaiou  a  oo* 
ia  atripped  of  bis  appnr^-l,   and^   niih 
ceremonies,    inv€st«<i    with    th^  dreas   of 
order.     A   blanket,  a  plate,  and  a  cloth 
his  provision 9 J  a   water- pot  and  Us  bf^nt- 
then  given  to  him. 

Mr,  Coleman    also  says  that   tbaJaia 
been  coneidered  a  subdivision  of   tbe  budi 
»iect  but  they  difi'<T  front  it,  in  sotne  respect; 
txmck  as  they  do  from  the  drabmnus  in  oi 
The  Uuddliiata  do  not  arlmit  of  cas^ 
do   they   believe   iu  a  Supreme    II 
Jain    do    af*knOTvlodge    one,     bttt    dtiity 
powor  over,  or  interference  in»  either  Uia 
liou   of  ibe    world  or    anytlunt;    coDtainaif 
it,     Xhty  nu!{ht,  tben^fore,  like  tluB  baddbtar. 
JUfi  well    discard    tbuit   belief   attogailier      li^ 
bnddbist  admit  into  Ibfeir  lemplea  imager  *a 
brahmintcal   deitiea,   Uit   do   npl   in  Ceir 
4va,  or   Sfaai,  acknowledj^   thi»m  aa 
of  worship  ^    the  iaiu  botl\  admit  them» 
in  a  limited   d«;Kree,    ao   ackaowtadge    il 
JAina  imagea  ate  in  Kanara,    calkd  Uki 
a    corrupiion   ol  J-^dnadeva  >   aad    the 
Chinra)  [latAD.     may,     perhaps,    ba   in 
oorreei  orthography,  Juiiiaraya^^aiaiia*  D\ 
the  invasion  of   Mahmood  m(  Ohnaiu'v   th 
Ugion  letmato  have  prevmled  in  th«  pi 
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MOunl,  khmdesh,  Aarangabad,  Bijni^'nr  difTerent  Bisel,  nbr  any  etthiViAgilHt!^.  in  tli0 
^faltkKMkaas.    The  hill  of  Shntounji  at    budd hist  caves   Itere,  there  are  no   figures  of 

MlBiiitkeQohelMrdislriet  at  theino\itb    Buddha,  or  atiy  images.     In  A  Jaina   cave 

iMsMifCbinbay  ia  dedicated  to  Adinath,  I  on  KhandagiH,  the  S4  ThiKaiikara  with  female 
^fiilnAolthe  M  hiarDphaata  of  the  Jainr.  i  energiea  are  sctilptored.  • 

bA  iHfk  emiaina  iitoagea  in  marble  of  Trne  Jnina  carte  loeear  at  Khaiidapri  id 
xilJUMsrof  sooriB  other  of  the  iNrthartknhi  (-uttack  ami  in  the  eovthern  parts  of  India; 
M  ■i'pateiil  BO  fabric  of  trtmoBB  workmanahip  But  are  few  and  inaifcnlfitiartt.  Thetre  are  but 
r^bfaii^iiMieealealatedtO  atouae  Wonder,  |  in  the  roek  of  Uwalior  Vol't,  a  DUiMbd' bf 
lid  laMinK  ^meftibraB^ee  than  Pa-  !  ooloasal  llgUreli  aonie  thirty  Co  foHy  feek  high, 

eHiiftiiBii|oaand  mysterioua  pjcrfeotion. '  of  one  of  the  iThirtatikahi*,' some  sittinfT}  some 
Hriiof  kaaiaii  widikitaanahip  in  India-, '  staading.    Their  dates  ure  abottt  the  tenth  or 

twelfth  century  befdni  Chri«t 

Of  the  Behar  cavfS  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kajahxriha,  the  Milk  maid's  cate-,  anil 
Brahniiin  girls'  Cave)  hare  iiiscriptiuns  ia  the 
Lath  charaCier.  They  are  of  alK)Ut  SOQ  B.  C, 
and  are  the  most  ancient  CAVOs  of  India.  Tlie 
Nagaijum  cave  and  Uaff  Khrtneh  or  B4tgbur 
^roap  are  situated  in  the  southern  arm  of  the 
hill  at  some  little  distance  from  the  Brahman 
girl  and  Milkmaid's  care.  Another  group  is 
the  neighbouring  Kama  chapahi  and  Lomaa 
lUahi  cave; 

Five  Jnin  images,  in  marble  have  been  dug 
up  at  Ajniir  with  a  PrMkrit  Inscription  derived 


wioikitaanahip  in  India-, ' 
ra|fcMii«aidnnu  than   Palitana. 

Hi  JuM  anart  that  ilina,  Mahavita,  wte 

fcifHttploref  Ootama,  placing   him  a  few 

jWiiMMor  to  QoUma^  in  the  year  660  Ik 

UNillfUBfbie  7ikraroadltya.     According 

la  1^.  Hmjusmi  certain  Jain  tribes  ^ssert  that 

Jhy  cm  (ran  Ambia  and  it  is  remarkuble 

tttt  Uaimgsiaf  the  Jaina  have  are   woolly 

Ui.  96m  of  theae  idbla  colotehl  to  a  degree  . 

^vhipi  iMqnlled,  othera  are  very  diminat  ivc>  I 

hMtkgRit  bolk  of  ihiaatct  ane  undoubted'*  \ 

^afiiynaripn.  At  present  in   Indiai  the  j 

AiyM  ma  hold  to  the  three  ^at  religiona,  ; 

Brsbminismv  and    Koroastrianism,  | 


hHdlkioUswersofihfJainbelifcf  areHllofthia-i  from  tl>e  I'ali,  and  the  date.  A.    I>     118iis 


M^ofvhom  hOWeVer,  in  Cashmere,  AT 
tid  lUJputana  have  beeome  mahonie- 
^M*  Ai  asj^Mfiii  Jain  prirst  gave  as  a  reaaon 
ftWIhe  imoVitioB  of  enshrining  and  worship- 
|«*|[lhifehni  of  ihe  tWenty-fbur  pontiffs, 
thittte  tsnhipof  Kaniya  before  and  »ner 
ttft  iprthuiis,  beeame  quiet  a  rage  amongst 
IhratHsei  vho  crowded  his  shrines,  drawing 
>^)^  all  the  youth  oftlie  Jnins  ;  auil 
lhil»  is  eoiseqienoe,  they  made  a  statue  of 
3lMtOttiitersct  a  fervuur  that  threatened 
theahtBHeof  their  sect.  It  ia  seldom  We 
■w  {\mki  with  such  rational  reasons  for 
!■%■••  tbogea.  The  designation  Vrdya 
i"  ai  Bftrl  as  a  term  of  n^proach  to  ilie 
'■•  ^  Boildhista.  The  ancient  Persian 
f  ia  Banbrppers,  like  the  present  Jhiii,  pUced 
0  >M^over  the  mouth  while  worshipping. 
:  Ar.  fiiid  in  hia  ^*  Historical  Research'- 
''M  Ik  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Bud- 
rf  ^  isd  Jiint  religions,  furnishes  several 
:  I  flan  of  inacriptions  from  the  cavea  of  Ka« 
fMKmU,  AjunU,  Ellora,  Nasik,  &c.  The 
I OKS  of  I'dyaxiri  and  of  the  Kbandagiri 
Mliiboat  20  miles  from  CUTTACK  and  live 
An  Bohan  Eswara  are  next  in  antiquity  to 
Am  of  Behar.  They  are  built  on  the  hills 
if  V^jagiri  and  Khandaiciri,  the  former  are  bud* 
ttataad  the  older,  the  latter  probably  Jaina. 
Iiay  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  the  Lath  cha- 
BBtart  aad  this  given  their  age  as  anterior  to 
b  ObriaiiaB  era.  The  frieee  sculpture  in 
bi  Gaaeaaompha  is  superior  to  any  in  iiidia 
wi  leaeaibles  that  of  the  Sanchi  tope  at 
Usa.    In  it  there  are  no  gods,  no  figures  of 
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on  one  image.  The  ehnracter  used  in  the  In- 
scription is  Deva  NHgarl.  'ITie  sect  mcn?ioned 
is  Jain-,  of  the  UignmbeH  rUsa.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  images)  Pri^nanath.  Tliea  five 
imngcs  of  nak*-d  Jain  aainta  were  dug  up  at 
Ajmir,  in  a  mahomedan  burial  ground  ;  and 
the  inscriptions  on  them  are  curious  for  show- 
ing the  Prakrit  fnot  i*«l*)  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.— Bm,  At  Soc.  3oHr,  Voi.  VlLpaffo  M. 
The  principal  Jain  aents  at  present,  are  at 
Aboo  and  Girnar.  Girnar  is  an  eminent  Jain 
locality,  but  Mount  Aboo,  in  Jain  estimation, 
is  the  holiest  spot  on  earth.  Dil war ra, according 
to  tradition  hns  been  famous  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity. Hindoo  temples  are  said  to  have 
existed  which  to  which,  since  A.  D.  1034,  pil- 
grims have  resorted  j  but  all  traces  of  them  have 
disnppeHrf4l  ;  on  their  traditional  site,  how- 
ever) at  Dilwarra,  Bimul  Sah,  a  rich  jain  mer- 
chant and  others,  erected  the  eelebt^rated  JHin 
temples  which  are  now  there.  The  Jain  priesta 
of  Aboo  are  chosen  from  amongst  the  youth 
of  the  Ossi  tribe  or  Oswal  of  the  Marwari 
people.  They  never  marry  but  live  a  aadhn  or 
pure  ascitic  life  and  are  scrupulously  careful  to 
avoid  destruction  of  animal  life.  They  move 
about  with  a  cloth  over  their  months  to  prevei>t 
insects  entering  ;  they  use  incessantly  a  small 
brush  or  broom  to  swfcp  aiide  all  living  crea- 
tures, they  eat  selilora  generally  once  daily 
and  they  iiever  partake  of  stale  food  lest  in 
the  interval  since  its  cooking  animalcula;  may 
have  formed  in  it.  Many  of  the  people  usually 
called  Marwari  are  almost  all  of  the  Jain 
religion.  The  conduct  almost   eic\u&\ve\>f   Wi^ 


etiUre  bankinic  business  of  Itidta.  Colotitl  Tod 
tells  us  tl«ttt  tbey  are  of  Bajpoot  ofigin,  and  one 
of  Lliem,  Lbc  (>swal  is  the  richest  und  tiiost 
tMiinerous  of  the  eighty -four  roe  rcau  tile  Uibrs 
of  liidia^  and  is  said  to  amount  to  one  hundred 
Uiousaud  fmuilies.  They  are  called  '^Oswar' 
from  ihetr  tint  settlement^  the  town  of  Oisi* 
They  are  ali  of  pure  rajpoot  birth  of  no  tsin^le 
tribe,  but  chiefly  Fura.iiolanki  and  Bhatti^  All 
pfofeas  theiaiu  tenets,  and  the  pontiffs  of  that 
f^itli  iiiuj»t  be  selecteil  from  the  youth  of  Ossi. 
These  great  bankers  and  merchituts  are  scattered 
throughout  India*  but  are  all  kuowu  under  one 
detiominatioHt  Marwari  which  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  apply  to  the  Joilpoor  territory^ 
whereas,  in  fuck,  it  means  belou^inj;  to  Maroo, 
the  dtssert.  it  is  sioirular  he  adds  {Bajastkan  iL 
T^i^  that  the  wealth  of  India  shouLa  centre  in 
ibis  region  of  comparative  sterility.  The  Mar- 
wari is  essentially  following  similar  mercsanlile 
pursuits  to  the  vai»?a  koiuati  of  the  PeuiosuU 
of  India,  vis,  that  of  banker  and  merchant^  to 
whicli,  however,  the  Koinait  add  that  of  retail 
shopkeeping.  If  a  Msrw^ri  engaged  iu  business 
in  thti  Peninsuta,  be  a^ked  as  to  his  caste*  he 
replies  that  hei^  a  Mnhnjan^  a  Bania,  a  liais, 
or  Vaifl^  meaning  that  his  profesiiou  is  of  that 
section  of  the  people.  But  on  further  question 
be  explains  iliitt  origimdly  the  Matwart  waa  a 
mjpoot  ;  that  there  are  twelve  §:reat  tribes^  of 
wUoni  are  the  Oswal,  Me^Siifi  Ai^arw^la,  Sara* 
ogi»  Maddat-uar,  Parwar^  Bijabargi,  and  fi^e 
others.  Tlie^  all  subdivide  into  innumerable 
**  kap'^  or  clattB  i  in  the  Mesffar  tribe  alouft 
ure  73  ;  amonirst  whom  are  the  Rathi  imt 
Dhaga.  All  the  Marwari  adhere  to  the  '*  gotra" 
or  exogamic  principle,  taking  their  descent  from 
a  founder,  aud  in  their  marriage  ceremonies 
they  abstain  from  the  blood  relationship,  never 
uuirryinif  in  tbeir  own  gotra.  Their  widows} 
never  re*iiuirry. 

Bet  wren  thnu  nml  the  bralrmini^d  hmdit, 
there  has  be^n^  In  Uu^eeral,  a  spirit  of  eiouln- 
lion  from  ilie  most  aneient  litues.  rh«  Jaiu  d  • 
iiol  revere  akya  Muni,  but  restrict  th«ir  revt> 
reuce  to  2t  Hndd'ha^  staled  leerlhahk^ira  who 
have  attained  anniitihition*  The  last  lecrthan* 
knr   Wiis    Midm^Vira,   who   ditd    B-    C.    600. 


pontit!  of  the  Khartra-gatelia,   end  of  ih 
branches  of  this    fmlh,    had    U.00t> 
iiisclpk's  scattered  over  Indiii  ;  a  single  ( 
iiity,     the    Ossi    or    Oswal,    then   nu 
lOy.OOO    families;    and    mote    than 
the  mercantile  wealth  of  India  p^saes  tK 
the  hands  of   the  J»iu  laity«      iUjust'hiit^ 
Saurushtra     are    the    cradles     of 
faith^    ami    three    out    of    their   fivn 
mounts,  namely »  Abu,  Pilit'hana,*  aiiil| 
are  in    these  countries*     The   o^oen 
state  and  revenue  were  chitEy  of  the  Ji 
as  are  tlie  majority  of  the  bankers,  tfom  | 
to  the  oceaik  in  Culonel  Toa^a  timaw 
magistrate  iikI  aujaessors  of  justice^  in  < 
aod  most  of  the  towna  of  Rajast*hiB«! 
this  sect ;  and  as  their  duties  were  < 
civil  c«»siSi  they  are  aa  oomp 
they  are  the  revtrse  iu  criminal  oaaed^l 
tenets  foi bidding  the   ishodding  of   bio 
this  lea<iii»g  feature  in   their  reliuion  tl 
their  polilieal  debasement  :  tor  Kop 
la-tking  of  Anhulwam  of  the  lain  laitli 
not  march  hiu  armies  in  the  ntrus,   fr 
unavoidnble  sacritice  of  auimal   life  th 
have  eniued.     'I he   strict   Jaiu  does 
maintairt   a  lamp  during   tlfnt  sefuon,^ 
should    utiract    moths    ta    thefr 
Among    the     merchants  of    the    ^aiil 
women  are    not,     in    general,  educnte 
when  they  are  left  widows  at  an  early  i 
are  in  the    habit   of    devoting    il 
J^it  or    priests  with  whom  they 
from  whom  they  learn  not  only  the 
aka  to  read  the  sacred  books  of  their  i 
I  hey  become^  in   fact^  memlieiiut    prii 
and  eitercise   eonaideruble   inl^euotf    o| 
females  of  their  tribe   from  the   most 
period^  Me  war  has,  aOforded  a  rcfiyge  i 
followers  of  the  Jain  faith,  which  wai 
$(ion  of  Habbhi,  the  first  capital  of  thei 
ance^tor^f    and    niai»y    mormihenls 
support   this  family    has  granted   to 
ffsaors  ill  idl  I  he  vtciasituilc*  of  tbitir  I 
Ontj  of  llm  beat  prrst^rvedmundmentnli 
ill     fndrii    is    a   ouh^nn    iu    tJheetore.^ 
ebbornlely   sculptured,    \w\{    arveoty 
height^  di^dicated  to  Parawa-n»i*th»  the 


They  bnve  mainbiiiicd  their  grouml  in  (3umf»i  I  r«mains  of  isacred  architiciurc,  not  in*< 
and  in  parts  of  Mysore  ami  followers  of  their  only  but  thioughuut  VVcslcrit  Ic 
creed  hold  in  their  hands  a  Urge  p»rt  of  the 
wealth  and  trade  of  India.  Their  temples  are 
magnthcent^  the  most  a  ficient  of  thrm  are  at 
Girnnr*  the  most  e^i|itisite  on  Mount  A  boa 
the  oiost  ejctenaive  and  still  Nourishing  at 
Shtitroonjye  near  Palit*hana.  The  hist  ra«;it- 
liQOed  wr  re  beau  titled  and  resloifd  by  SiladiryM 
nnd  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  sacred  ot 
tiie  Jain  shrines  of  Gu/.criit*  Almost  every 
Indmu  city  Haa  oontribuied  to  its  ado  riimcnt. 
The  numbits  and  power  of  these  sectarians  a n' 
known  tg   Eui«»[>emiSi  but  iu    l%%%    thc 


only    but     ihiougbuut     VVtslcrii 
Build 'hist    or    Jain  :    and  thu   many    aur 
cities  where   tiris  religion  was   fosUredt* 
rnseriptions  which   evincse    their    pfc 

j  these  ooinitfics,  with   whose   history  t 

'  is  interwoven   and   to    thrir   hnving 
a    distinguished     place    in    Rti/(»out 
the  libraries  of    Jessulincr    in     the  d 
Anbulwarra,     the    craule    <d*    their 

I  Uainbay,  and  other  phices  of  minor  imtiod 
consist  of  thousands   of   vuluinrs,     Tl 
under  the  eoniroli  not  u(  the  priests  atti 

of  communitiid  ot  the    most  wealthy  « 


!  iiin^^t  tli6  laity  y  an  J   ate  preset  ved 

lit    ''  :^.       V     plf  e,  which  precaulioa 

II,    ns  well  as   that  of 

lol  ilitir  deihtd    leadier«.  *vben  the 

tlicmselvcs    were    destroy eti    by  Hie 

itQ  invaders,    who  paid   more  defer- 

MRtigesof  Budd'ha  than  to  thosti  of 

Ftslimu    The    preservation     of  the 

f  be  Qwin^  to  the  natural   formattoD 

'  sViturs ;  for  while   maoy    of  Adiuath, 

ikd  of   Parswa  have   eacaped     the 

!  1!  tcnrcely  an  Apolio  or  a  Venus 

cntirr^  from  Lahore    to    Ra- 

Rlwo  amis  of  these  tbeiats  sufficed 

'  protceiionf    while   the     statues     of 

itisls  have   met     with    oo  mercy. 

or  tbe   abode  ot    tba     Pali,    is 

lohlietnwn  fli  ihe  foot  of  the  sacred 

utying  victorious  over  the 

fj  s  on  which  are  sacred  to 

rira,  ut  the  Lord    of    the    Buddhist 

rffius  tlert?ed    frora    the   pastoral 

rs  bringing    in  their  train 

A  hich  appenrs    indigenous 

»i^biUnay    «fhich   with    Ihe  whole 

~  ypt,  was    ruled  by  the  Vkscft 

litigi,     who     for    a     season 

Coptic   riiG6,  tuny  have  had  a 

to  the  Pali-t'hana  founded  by 

Dfthic  Pali.     The    earliest  objects 

in  Hajpiitanah    were    the  eun 

4ose  nuriies  ilesignale     the  two 

Survff,    anil    Chnndra,  or  Indu, 

ftn  of  hidui   in<trrit!(i   Eilw,  a  grand- 

frora    which    union     sprtiug 

»oe.    They    deified  their  ancestor 

tlo  contirnied  to    be  the  chief  oliject 

until    Krishna  r  hence  the  wor- 

tiiith  nnd  Biidha  were  coevnt.    That 

of  Arabia,  as    aeli  as  those 

Lladia,   adored  (he  same  ot^j(*cts^ 

fttarhest  writers;  and  Jotj,  tite 

omry  of   Hasti,  the    founder 

1  of  the  Yfldu   on  the  (langes, 

list  of    his  griefs    that   he  had 

uneomiptfd   by    the  Sflbeisin 

1  him.      **  If  Ibclield  the  sun 

(i,or  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 

r  mouth  has    kissed  niv  hand,  this 

•^^Pttin   iniquity  to  be  punt>hed    by  llie 

liiuuld  hare  denied    tlu^  God  thst 

That  thcris  were  mnuy  hindns  who, 

monottveism    like  Job,  nevrr 

od  either  to  Surya  or  his  herald 

fisily  credit  from  the  sublimity 

Hf  the    ^One  God/  expressed 

aneicTits  and   moderns,  by  poets 

iif   both  races  but  more  espe- 


Budng,   who   for   ages 


irravcn  tmagc;, 
!  atetnplc  to 


and  deemed 


JAIK. 
'  The  Spirit  in  whoso  hoat^ur  ahrmes  are  weak/' 


Henca  the  Jairr,  the  chief  sect  of  ihe 
bud  his  ts  J  so  called  from  adoring  the  spirit 
(Jin),  were  untipctured  with  idolaliy  until  the 
apotheosis  of  Krishna,  whose  mysteriea  su*^ 
perscded  the  simpler  worship  of  Buddha, 
Nemnnth  (the  deified  Nemi)  was  the  pontilT  of 
Bud  ha,  and  not  only  the  cotcuiporary  ol  Krishna, 
but  a  Yadu,  and  his  near  relation  ;  aud  both 
had  epithets  denoting  their  complexion;  for 
Arishta,  the  surname  of  Nemi,  has  the  same 
import  as  Sbam  or  Krishna,  'the  black/  though 
the  latter  is  of  a  less  Ethiopia  hue  than  Nemi. 
It  was  anterior  to  this  schism  amongst  the  sons 
of  Budha  that  the  creative  power  was  degrnded 
under  aensualforme^  when  the  pillar  rose  to 
BhI  or  §urya  in  Syria^aud  on  the  Ganges :  and 
the  serpent,  "subtlest  beast  of  all  the  fietd/* 
worshipped  as  the  emblem  of  wisdom  (Bud'ha,) 
was  conjoined  with  ibe  symbol  of  the  creati\'e 
power,  BS  at  the  shrine  of  Eklinga^  where  the 
brazen  serpent  is  wreathed  round  the  lingam. 
Bud'ha's  deacendants,  the  Indu  race,  preserved 
the  ophite  sign  of  their  lineage  wben  Krishna's 
followers  adopted  the  eagle  as  his  symbol. 
Tbese^  with  the  adorers  of  Surya,  form  the 
three  idolatrous  classes  of  India,  not  confined 
to  its  modern  restricted  delinitioPi  but  that  of 
antiquity,  when  Industhao  or  iMdu-ScythJa, 
extended  from  the  Gangta  to  the  Caspian.  In 
su  report  ol  the  position  that  the  t-xi^tin^;  poly- 
theism was  unknown  on  the  rise  of  Vishnuism* 
it  may  be  stated,  thnt  tn  none  of  the  ancient 
genealogies  do  the  names  of  such  deities  appear 
as  proper  names  in  society,  a  practice  now 
common  ;  and  it  is  even  recorded  that  the  rites 
of  mngic,  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heavenj  snd 
of  idols,  were  introduced  from  Kashmir,  be- 
tween the  periods  of  Krishna  and  Yicrama.  The 
powers  of  nature  were  personified,  and  each 
(|nality,  mental  and  physical,  bad  its  emblem, 
which  the  brnhmins  tftught  the  ignorant  to 
adopt  as  realities,  till  the  pantheon  became  so 
crowded  thnt  life  would  be  too  short  to  acquire 
even  the  nomenclature  of  their  **  thirty- three 
millions  of  gods/'  No  object  was  two  high  or 
too  b»8e  from  the  glorious  orb  to  the  rampi^ 
or  paring  knife  of  the  shoemaker*  Krishna  is 
worshipped  under  Ihe  seven  forms  in  the 
various  capitals  of  Bajast'han,  and  these  are 
occasionRlly  brought  together  at  the  festival 
of  Anacuta  at  Natlulwara. — Tod's  Jfajast^tan^ 
TennejiCf^  ChrManiti/in  Ceplou^j).  SOS,  207. 
Cok*  Myth.  Ilhiff,  p.  205.  Moor,  p,  253, 
Hindu  Itifaitttcitie,  p,  175.  Vtil.  22^9.1868^ 
TocTs  Haja^t/tati,  Vol  I.  p.  5 J  8.  Maleohn's 
Cailral  India,  Vol  IL  p.  103.  Tod'»  liajaa^ 
than,  VoL  L  p,  519-20.  VoL  L  p.  from  534 
to  53.  See  Hindoo  ;  Inscriptions  \  Karli ;  Khan* 
da^iri  ;  Krisboa,  Lat, 
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JAKA  TIGE. 

J  A  INT,  also  Jamtiir,  also  Jait,  Hind. 
Beabania  j^gypUaca, 

JAINTIA  hilK  cast  of  the  Kasia  range, 
witltin  tbe  BrilUb  dominioDs,  the  tribes  in 
fvhlcli  have  lalUsrIy  became  of  the  saiva  hin- 
du  sect.    See  Kuki. 

JAINTRI  OitAUT.  See  Kohistan- 

JAlPALAt  in  A*  l>-  977,  a  hinda  governor 
©f  Lahore.  He  was  defeated  by  Sabaktagin 
at  L»ghmiia  and  was  granted  peace  on  tcrois 
which  he  broke,  and  was  a  second  time  defeated 
though  ftided  by  the  kiii^s  of  Delhi,  Ajmir 
CoUnjar  and  Knnouj,  with  100,000  horsea 
and  countless  infantry. 

JAIPHAL.  DoK.  Gdz.  Hisd.  Nutmeg, 
llyristica  offietualisi  Jaiphal-ka-tel,  Nut- 
meg ml 

J  AlKUR.  The  capital  of  the  Rajput  Sute  of 
fliiinu  name,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  towns  of 
India.  T-  Man  Singh  its  rnj^h,  Akbar  wsa 
indebted  for  some  of  his  raost  brdiiant  triumphs. 

JAIPUTRI  TAILAM-     Tam,  Maoo  oil. 

JiVUailAN,    See  India. 

JAIS,  sdso  Jayet.  Fa   Jet. 

JAISHTIIA,  Saws.  The  second  month  of 
the  hindu  aolar  year,  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
aign  Vrieha  8,  answering  to  the  Tamil  mouth 
Viaasd, 

JAI-SISHA*  See  Saurashtra. 

JAIWANTRI.  also  Jaiputri.  Qvz,  HiNo, 
Mnoe.  Juiwantri  or  Jaiputri*ka-teL    Mace  oii. 

JAJATt,  also  Jajepur.  See  Orissa. 

JAJI.  The  Afghans  on  the  Punjab  frontier, 
are  those  in  the  Daman  or  skirt  of  the  SuUmani 
range,  the  shiah  Turi,  the  Jaji,  the  Esa  Khel. 
The  Joji  dwell  in  houses  with  a  teh-khaiia  or 
cxcsvation  in  the  earth.  The  Esa  Khel  occupy 
the  banks  and  islets  of  the  Indus  engaged  in 
ibe  cultivation  of  wheat,  but  arc  also  robljei*3. 

JAXI,     Til-     Jaamioum    grand iflorum. — 

JAJI-KAYA.  Tki.  Nutmeg  :  Ji»ji  kaya 
chcttu>  Myristiea  moschata,  or  Ntitmeg 
ireo*  Jaji*karra*  Wood  of  myriatica  to o^ chain. 
Jaji*karra  Nuna.     Nutmeg  butter.     See  oii. 

JAJNAGR  or  Yajnagr.     See  India. 

JAJU  neur  the  ford  of  the  river  Bun- 
gunga,  is  generally  called  Jaju  Sarai  ^^iirnr 
it  the  battle  was  fouglit  between  Bahadur  sliali, 
son  and  successor  of  Atimngecb,  and  Ins 
brother  prince  Mahomed  A'stim  — OaL  itco* 
JuB*  1871* 

JAKA.  Malay*  Fruft  of  Artocarpus 
ifttcgrifolia.     The  jack  fruit. 

Artocarpua  ibteg- 


JAKA    MiVRA. 

CiN. 

y              TEE., 

In    1 

a 'fiM'  fuH  I  her. 


L  IK2V  N.  and  L. 
tfis,  E.  of  Ootakamund 
titc  sea* 


mn   is  t 

>fihe  j 

omelflaM 
len  l^m 


lAJUTIQE.  TCL.  Spccit:ao(  UarsJeoia. 


JAKCN, 

J^ATRA,     This    ancient    town   is 
modern  Batavia,  is  also  the  uwaut  of  the 
on  which  the  town  is  built, 

JAKAWANSA,    Sikoe.   Anisoi 
vat  a. 

JA'K'HAN.  Hind.     The  wowJen 
tion  of  the  brick  work  of  a   well.     It  is 
rally  made  of  the  green  wood  of  the  CM 
tree  (Ficus  glomerata),  which  is  leia  tial 
rot  thanaiiv  other  kind* — £ili^t  iSnpf 

JAKHUR,  also  Sbingh,  also  Pooni 
dtinominations   of  the  Jit  race  in  the 
nah  desert,  a  few  of  whom  preserretUi 
anoietit  sub-divisions, their  old  custoroi  and 
ligtou  ;  but  the  grt^ter   part  are   ami 
converts   to    mahomeilanism,  aiid 
generic  name,  pronounced  Zj'hut.    Tb< 
merated  are  harmless  and  industrioiia, 
found  both  in   the  desert  and  valley, 
are,  besid«'S,  these,  a  frw  scailered  faml 
ancient  tribes,    as  the  Soottan  and  Khi 
of   whose    history    we    are    ignorant^ 
Siudil  and   others. — Tod' a   AnnaU^ 

JAKILA.     Maleal.  Ficus  ?enoaa. 

JAKA.  The  highest  mountain  ne^ir 

JAKBANL     A  Bnluch  tribe.    Sre 

JAKUN.     The  wild    tnbes  inhabti 
Malayan  Peninsula,    Sumatra  and  a  few 
neighbouring    Uhmds   are  divided  into 
principal  cIhss**!**  which   are  subdivii 
many  others.    The  first   of  these   divisi 
oiudes  the  Halta,  wht>   inhabit   the  in 
Sumatra  and  a  few  neighbouring  island 
second  ia  thai   of  the    S«mang,  who  ai 
in  the  forests  of  Kedah,  Tringanu,    Pe 
Saiangor.  Under  the  third  division^  the 
are  comprised  of  many  tribes,  who  inhal 
south  part  of  the  peninsula  from  about 
on  the  west  coast,  and  Kemaman  on  this 
and  extend  nearly   aa   far  as   Singapoi 
these  various  wUd  tribes  are   ordiiiariiy 
under  the  general  and  expressive  appall 
Orang  Binua    meaning    people    of    tl 
The   Malays  in   the    thirteenth    eentuiy, 
but  a  short   time    inhabited    (he    Feii 
since  we  are   informed   by     the   Scjai 
layan,    that  Singapore   is    celebrated   ii 
lay  an  history,  as  having  been  the  first 
settlement  of  the  early  Malay  emigrao 
Sumatra.    The  Orang   Rinua  are  not  m 
dana  \  it  is  stated  by  the  Binua*   and  m\ 
by  tlve  Malays,  that  before  the  Malay  F 
had  the  name  of  Malacca^  it  was  tobal 
the    Orang    Binua.     In   course   of  ti 
early  Arab  trading  vessels  brought  over  p9 
from  Arabia,  who  made  a  number  of  eon 
to  mahomedanism,  and  those  of  the  Gran 
that  declined  to  abjure  the  customs  of 
fathers,  in  ooQieqaemie  of  the   pc^rseen 
which  they  were  ezpoaed,  fletl  to  the 
of  the  interior  where  tU<:y  have  since  ooat&i 
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jurist  iiate.   Their  general   physical   ap- 

00^  Iheir  ItDeanieDiB,  tbetr  noitiadic  liabiia 

fcw  iiioilaritres    lu  customs,  point  to  a 

tdloo.     Tlie  priDcipal  habitations  of 

i  11%  Coand  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 

fjohofiey  Banui,  Batii  Pa  bat  and  Muar. 

I  a*  kaireverf  a  remarkiible  difftttuct  in  the 

I  ippeamace  of  the  aeverul  classes  of  Jak  un. 

liiilacca    are  ^tjneraliy    ns  tall   as  the 

I  run  of  Europeans  ;  they  are  more  dark 

f  otkr  of  the  wild  tribea ;  and  in  which 

if  not  mnch  difference  between 

Dofvdark  of  the  Indo-Portagueae 

The  Jakun  of  Johore  are  a  6ne 

lit  many  of  them  are  talkrthan  those 

;  the  faee  alto  is  expressiTe  and  well 

d,  Bad  the  expression  of  the  eyes  in 

rilmi  if  a  little    &<^vere.     Thdr  nose 

•diat  the  upp^'r  part,  neither  is  it 

f  10  hroad  »i    its   base  as  thia   organ 

V.  Cochin*Cbineae  and    pure 

j1  the 01  ha^e  aquiline  noses. 

»cyih(Ui  aad  young  men  are   beautiful* 

Bir«  plump  but  not  overatout.  The 

lafMmitgkabau  States,  are  very  short* 

pb|iiognoQiy   is  low,  and   seems  lo  an* 

tiimplicity  ;  many  of  them  are  ugly 

BuUi.     The  Jakun  are  generally 

unI  muscular.       The    hair    black, 

frijileH,    but     very   different  from 

crisp  bii  f)f  th©  Ntgro-    Some  of  them 

llw  ikttle  to  grow  on   the    head,  as 

Cwhiu-Cbineac ;    others,    as    many    of 

(MaboQi.  cut  theira  entirely  ;   others 

«  the  Menangkabau   States   and   of 

the  head,  leaving  it  only  above 

^  in  diameter  at  the  crown  where 

reilit,  the  lame  as  the  Chinese;  and 

1  lUt  head  of  hair  from  being  hooked 

jrliULobes  of  tree  in  ti»eir  sylvan  habita- 

f  lie  it  up  in  the  foitn  ol  a  top  knot. 

^  iciroely  any  beard,   and  many  of 

s»oneit  all*     The  women  leave  their 

^^*r  «od  theo  tie  it   up  in  the  same 

^  w  M«Uy  women  ;  but  they    are   not 

?<*»  m  this  respect,     U  haa  been 

w  Lk  forests  of  Puhang  are  numer- 

lof the Jukun,  who  areas  white  as 

'  tba  they  are  small,  but  very  good 

>  *^  the   Malaya   form   a   party  and 

ifOTfit  in  order  to  catch    these   poor 

TUjf  take  their  captivts  to  Pahang 

^*m0  on  account  of  their  whiteness 

they   eell   at    a    high    price, 

not    worship     the    sun    nor     the 

^•ny  idol.    The  Jakun  of  Malacca, 

J«  more  than  three    h\iiidred^   about 

^  wkom    are  seen  near  Rt-im  and 

« It  A jer  Baru,  Gassim,  Kommend* 

kSingki;  m  the  river  of  Muarnear 

I  Kotai  at  Poglialiiy,  Stigit|  Segamon, 


Lemon,  Jawee ;  in  the  small  river  of  Pago^  and 
in  that  of  Ring.     The  remainder  are  to    be 
found,    at   Bukit   More,    Ayer   Tross,   Bukit 
Gadong,  Tanka,  and  it  is  reported  th^rc  are  a 
good  number  at  Segamet*  The  Jakun  of  Johore 
inhabit  that   part  of  the  peitiusula  which   iii 
under  the  sway  of  tlie  suttun   of  Johore,   and] 
cannot   amount   to  more   than  one-thousand^l 
scattered  over   thai  large   extent  of  country,  j 
Tliere   are   Biuua  on  the  Bimrong   and    other] 
brnnchtrs  of  the  Indian  which  are  in  Johorti^l 
The  southern  part  of  Pahang  is   inhabited  bj  \ 
the  same  tribe  of  Biuua  who  are  found  in  Jahore^ 
soma    of    whom    have  habitations   which  can 
scarcely  be  called  hous<?a.    The  Jakun  of  Johore 
build  comfortable  houses  in    the   Malay   way^j 
divided  into   several    rooms,    far    the   privatft] 
accommodation   of     the    family  ;    with    pots,.  ] 
plates,  and  mats  as  furiiiiure^  a   frying    pan  of  \ 
iron   to  cook  rice,  a   cocoaiuit    shell    to   keep 
water,  and  baskela  to  bring  food.     The  houses 
arc  raised  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
are  entered  by  a  ladder  like  the  Malay  houses. 
The  best  houses  of  the  Menangkabau  Jakun  are 
about  the  same  as  the   more   simple  and  com- 
mon houses  of  the  Jakun  of  Johore  ;  others  are 
rude  edifices  on  the   top  of  four   high  wooden 
poles  ;    thus  elevated  from  fear  of   tigers,  and 
entered  by  means  of  a  long  Udder,    The  roofa 
are  often  tinitched  with  Chucho  leaves.    There 
ia  but  one  room  in  which  the  whole  family  is 
huddled  tOi^ether  with  dogs   and  the   bodies  of 
the  animals  they  catch.     The  huts  are  so   mada 
as  to  be  moveable  at  a  moment^s  warning ;  they 
are  ordinnrily  situated   on   the    steep  side   of 
some  forest  clad  hilJ,  or  in  some  sequestered 
dnie,  remote  from  any    frequented  road  or  foot , 
path,  and  with  liUle  plantations  of  yama,  plan* 
tains,  and  mai^^  ;   some  have  aho  patches  of 
rice  fibout  theui.     The  1>onea  and  hair  of  the 
animals  whose  flesh  tiie  inmates  of  these  seat- 
itr^id    dwellings   feed  upon,   atrew  the  groiin4 
near  tliem,  while  numbers  of  dogs  geneially  of 
a  light  Inown  colour   give  timely  notice  of  the 
approach  of  strniigers.     The  Jakun  of  Malacca 
are    the  most  ignorant,  the  poorest    and  most 
miserable,  their  best  houses  are  about  the  same 
as  the  worst    of   those   of  the    Menangkabau 
Jakun^  and  several  feimiltea  live  without  even 
having  any  house  at  alL    These  gather   them- 
selves together  to  the   number    of  five    or  six 
families,  they  choose  a  place  in  the  thickest  of 
the  forest,  where  they  clear  and  hedge   a  circle 
of  about  thirty  feet  in  dijimeter  ;  and  so  make 
a  sort  of  bulwark  against  the  numerous  tigers, 
bears  and  panthers^  they  establish  their  dwell* 
ing  in  this  enclosure,  each   family  works  to 
construot  what  wiil  serve  for  a  bf^d   during  the 
night,  a  seat  in  the  day  time,  a  table  for  the 
repast,  and  a  dwelling  or  shelter  in  bad  wea- 
ther I  it  cQuai^ts  of  about  Hficeu  or   twenty 
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siickB  of  tin  feel  long,  laid  one  beiule  tbe  olher, 
supported  at  ihe  two  extremities  by  two  otber 
trtnaverse  Bliclca    wbicb    nre   8€t    upon    four 
wooden  posts ;  the  whole  bcin^  aboul  two  feet 
ill  height,  four   feet    broad  aod  six  feet  lont;. 
One  dozen  Obucho  leaves     gatbered  by  thfir 
coda,  cover  the  bed,  and  the  beds  are  placed 
around  the  enclosure,  in  such  a  way  thai  when 
ftll  thd  persons  are  sleeping  every  one  has  his 
feet  towards  the  centre  of  the  habitation  which 
is  left  vacant>  to  be  used  as  a  cook  rooiUi  or 
for  any   other  purpose.   The   clothes  of  the 
Jakun    (when  they    wear  any)   are   ordinarily 
iba    tame  as    those    usrd    by    Mai  ay  s.   but 
poor,  miserable,  and  above  all  very  uoclean  ; 
many  of  them   use   clothes  without  washing, 
from  the  day  they  receive  or  buy  them,  until 
they  become  rotten  by  use  and  dirt,  and  they 
are   obliged  to  throw  them   away*     If  vermin 
sre  fouiidi  they    are  eaten  with  delight  as  in 
Cochin  China.  Many  of  them  are  budly  dressed, 
and    some  nearly   naked  from  want,  for   all 
desire  to  be  clothed,  and  the  most  agreeabte 
presents  which  can  be  offered  to  them  are  some 
irowaerSf  wrong,  baju,  or  some   handkerchiefs 
to   put   round     their    head,    in     the    MaUy 
fashion.     Those  of  them    who   go,   biibituallyp 
nearly  naked,  do  not  sppear  so  before  strangers, 
excepting  they  have  uo  clothes.     The  Jakun 
of  Jahore  and    Menangkabau  are  superior  lo 
Ihe  others^  are  the  best  dressed,  have  a  jrreat 
number  of  crystal,   copper,   tin  ;  and    tiWer 
Tingps  on  their  tingers,  and  also  silver  bracelets. 
The     Mennngkabau   women  are  not  so  well 
clothed,   many  of  them    go  nearly  nskcd,  at 
least  near  their  houses   and    those    who  use 
clothea,  show   often    an  embarrassment  which 
proves  that   they  are  not  Bceustomed   to  their 
use.    The     Jakun    of    Malacca    are    badly 
dressed)    many    of  the    women     have     only 
a  Sarongi  and  if  they  are  married,  a  ring,  the 
necessary     present    of    the   husband     before 
marriage*    The    greater    part    of    the     men 
have  nothing  but  n  strip  of  the  Bbroua  bark  of 
the  terap  tree^  beaten   into  a  sort  of  cloth  of  a 
reddish  browu  colour,  called  a  Sabarinif,  round 
their  loins  ;  part  of  this  comes   down  in  front, 
is  drawn  between  the  legs  and  fastened  behind. 
The  Jakun  are  idle  but'their  principal  occupa- 
tion    is    the    chase.     When     there    is    no 
more     food      at    home    the    husbimd    beats 
the     forest,    and    sonketime^     returns    witli 
Jjirtje  pieces  of   venison,   but   sometimes    wiih 
nothing,   aud   on  such  dnys  they   %o    lo  sleep 
without  supper.   This  is  the  ordinary  evcnin*; 
work,  when  the  sun  is  near   setting.      In  the 
day   time  they    remain   at    home  where  they 
prepare    arrows   and   the  weapons,   the   aub- 
vtance  with  which  they  poison  their  arrow*,  and, 
they    cook    and    eat  the    animals  caught   the 
daj  before.    They  trarcrse  the  jungle  during 


the  day  seeking  after  rattan,  dan 

wood,  and  several  other  nrticlet  o1 

they  sometimes  cook  tlie  flesh  befoi 

it,    but  at  othtff  times    thry    eat  it 

merely  put  theaniwid    upon   the  i 

hfkm  are  aiuged^    when    they   eoi 

cooked-     A    truveller  saw   some 

kf^ys  which  after  having  been  thu«  c 

dished   up   upon  a  kind    of   mal  « 

some  seven   or  ei^ht    persona,   w 

devoured  the  nhole.   Some  Jaknn  i 

the  flrsh  of  elcphiints  umlcr  the  prr 

would   occasion  sickness*    A  Jakut 

his    spear,   which    is   both   a   atic 

with  and  an  oU'ensive   or  defent 

The  parang,  an   iron  blade  of  ab< 

longi  and  two  or  three  inches  brc 

haft   like  that  of  a   large  kttife,   1 

cut    trees.     Their     marriages    an 

celebrated      about     the      month 

and   August  when    fruits  are   pie 

bridegroom  frequents  for  some  tin 

of  his  intended,  and  when  ho  hat 

consent,  he   makes  a    formal    dem 

father.     A  day  is  then   appointed  ; 

tertainment  is  prepared,  more  or  J 

according  to  the  means  of  the  twt 

parties,  and    tht*tr   r»nk  in  the   U 

the  day  of  the  m^irrtnge  is  arrifec 

groom  repairs  to  the  house  of  the  Is 

where  the  whole  tribe  ia  assembled 

ry  given  by  the  man  to  his   inter 

vered,  and  must  consist  at  least   < 

copper  ring  a  few   cubits   of  cloth 

a   pair     of   bracelets,  other   orni 

furniture  are  added.     Bometimea 

presenis  also  some  gifts   to  her  t 

then  the  bride  is  delivered  by  her 

bridegroom.     Amongst  some   tri 

dance,  in   the   midst  of  which  tht 

darts   otr  into    the   forest    follow 

bridegroom.     A   chase  ensues   di 

should   the  youth   fnll   down»  or 

inccessful,  he  is  met  with  the  jeer 

rimentsof  the  whole  party,  and  t 

declnred    otf.      A  European    wki 

Pifhang   many   yearst    s^id  that 

banquet  n  large  fire  is  kindled,  all 

gattou    standing  as  witnesses  :  thi 

round  the  tire  till   caught   up  hy 

Adultery   is  punishnble  by   death. 

allowed  to   keep  more  than  one 

one  WHS  seen  who  had  two,  and  he 

and    despised  by  the   whole  trihi 

divorce   his    wife   and  take    anol 

divorce  is  proposed  by  the  husha 

the   dowry  he   has  given  to  the 

the    woman  ask  the    divorce,  she 

the  dowi^  she  received.    The  ch 

the  father   or  the  mother   accoft 

wishes  ;  if  young  they  follow  the  i 
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JAEIJK, 


JALAL-UD-BIN, 


ardinnrily  given  to  lying-irt 
r  ph^itcians  or  Pawnngr,  are  not 
)tOlf|>eirr  in  tncK  circumstnnoeSi  and 
known  amongsfc  tbem.  It 
I  several  tribes,  chilflren,  so 
^  arried  to  the  nearest  rivulet, 
|ir«  Wished,  then  brought  back  lo 
where  «  fire  is  kindled,  incense  of 
intood  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  child 
Mrti  over  it  several  lioiea.  The  practice 
log  cbildren  over  ^ re  was  in  nil  limes 
metioedtmonf^jitieient  heAihen  nations  ; 
%mw  followed  in  China  and  other  ! 
^illi  the  dead,  the  corpse  is  washed, 
I  iomtt  doth  and  interred  by  rela- 
letglihours,  in  n  grave  about  four  or 
deep.  The  sunnpitan»  quiver  of 
Kf0,  ko,,  of  the  deceased  are  buried 
^alon^  with  some  rice,  water,  anrl 
e  Jikun  consider  white  as  a  sacred 
ra  peculiar  subject  of  comfort, 
it  sioknes?,  they  can  procure 
ome  while  cloth,  in  which  to 
'  are  candid  and  honest,  ex- 
tid,  and  will  not  submit  for  iiny 
lime  to  servile  ofRct-s  or  to  much 
Eieb  tribe   b  under  iin  elder^    chief 

k termed  the  B»tin  who  directs  its 
,  lad  settles  disputes*  The  Jakun 
iiliy,  aud   the    Malay   despise  the 


fvwrfly  hiiircd.  short,  rnce  nf  the  south 
[^Malacca  peninsula  are  about  7,000  or 
vnibeT.  Towards  the  north  of  the 
higot,  they  are  culled  Kariau,  to* 
^  fah  and  Snlengore,  S«mnne, 
_  Biida  ;  between  isalenj^ore  and 
iantra;  those  from  mount  Opbir 
»in  the  province  MhIqccb,  Jiikuu  ; 
Dua  dwell  in  Johore,  immediately 
apore.  They  are  forest  races^  livinia; 
g,  £9 b,  birds,  roots  and  fruits  sucli 
<hiiiin,  jack  and  mango.  Many  of 
hiiki  on  trees,  20  to  90  feet  from 
ML  111  their  marriages,  the  youth 
H|lh  the  giH*8  parents^  but  the  ceie- 
^■inri  na  of  the  eld  tale  of  Uippo* 
Hitalanta.  If  the  tribe  is  on  the  bank 
^ft^|mi  the  damsel  is  given  a  canoe 
l^^^hilAded  paddle  and  allowed  a 
■  •SSa  distance,  the  suitor,  similarly 
^d  stitrts  off  in  chase.  If  be  succeed,  in 
UH5  hcf,  she  becomes  his  wife,  if  not 
frtsg**  is  broken  off.  But  the  chase  is 
If  t  short  one,  fov  though  the  maiden's 
^rong,  her  heart  is  soft  aud  Iter 
an«l  she  becomes  a  willing  cap- 
marriage  take  place  where  uo 
ar,  a  round  circle  of  a  certain  size  is 
he  damsel  is  stripped  of  all  but  a 
f  gtteu  half  the    circle's    start  in 
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advance,  and  if  she  succeed  in  running  three 
times  round  before  the  suitor  come  up  with 
her,  she  is  entitled  to  rem«in  a  virgin  :  if  uot, 
she  must  consent  to  the  bonds  of  matrimony  ; 
as  in  the  other  case,  but  few  outstrip  their 
lovers. 

The  Bodoanda  is  a  Jakun  tribe  inhabiting 
Quedali. 

Jakun  men  are  seldom  above  five  feet 
hit(h.  Those  of  them  who  stiU  retain  their  sa- 
vage habits,  use  the  sum  pita  n,  poisoned 
arrows,  and  spear,  — Cameron  115.  J,  /.  A, 
p,  272,  Jannarif  to  Ma^  1868.  ^twhoWa 
Malacca^  Yul,  IL  p,  210.  Sec  Kedah  ; 
Quedah  ;  Indin. 

JAL.  Hind.  Salvadora  Indica  also  S. 
oleoides*  Kaurijal,  3.  Indtcn.  The  various  names 
jal,  wail,  vanr,  or  piiu,  nre  given  to  the  S. 
oleoides  abundant  south  of  Lahore.  S.  oleoides, 
called  "  kauravari,**  is  a  bad  fuel,  quite 
useless  for  locomotives,  but  can  be  used  for 
steamers* 

JAL  A  water  ordeal,  in  which  the  accused 
is  dipped  under  water,  whilst  an  arrow  is  shot 
and  a  person  rnns  mid  brings  it.  If,  on, 
his  return*  the  accused  be  stili  alive,  he  is 
deemed  innocent. 

JALA  Hind.  Hydrilla  verticillata»  also 
PoLimogeton  gramineus,  IL  verticellata  is  a 
water  plant  used  in  purifying  sugar. 

JALA  NERGUNDL  Sans.  Vitex  tri- 
folia,  Linn, 

JALAGA.  Tel.     Leeches, 


M 


JALALABAD.  A  smalltown  on  the  bank 
oftheKabu!  river,  in  a  rich  counlry  between 
Peshawar  and  KabuL  Jelalabad  was  long 
the  residence  of  a  chi^f  of  the  Barukzye 
family,  who  had  a  revenue  of  about  seven  lacs 
of  rupees  a  year.  The  Snfed  Koh  or  Rajyal 
on  its  aoutli,  attains  a  height  of  15,001)  feet 
and  about  30  miles  on  its  north  is  the  famous 
Nurgil  ;  on  the  N*  \V.  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Hindu  Rush  appL*ar,  It  was  defended  by  Sir 
Robert  Sate  duriug  the  British  disasters  in 
ILnbul^BHrnes*  TraiHsU,  VqL  /,  p.  23* 
Mohan  LaVi  Trai^h,  p,  343.  See  JelUlabad, 

JALAL-UD-DtN,  son  of  Mahomed  the 
Kharaamian.  He  made  an  incursion  into  Siiul  in 
A.  D.  1221  and  plundered  the  people.  He  held 
Ghazni  against  Chengtz  Khan,  but  subsequently 
fled  before  him  and  was  defeated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  which  river  he  swam  and  resided 
in  Multan  till  1224.  He  was  killed,  in  U31,  ia 
Mesopotamia. 

JALAL-UD-DI-NT.  A  famous  Sufi  darvesh. 
They  havo  a  monastery  at  Bokhara,  dedicat- 
ed to  ibis  famouH  darvesh,  Mulana  Jjikl-ud-difi, 
who,  centuries  ago  went  from  Bokhara  to 
Iconium. 


4 


^A 


JILIKAT. 


JAilA  CHBTTU. 


JALUNDiUU,  if  a  town  48  miUs  from 
Sirbin*U  and  13  to  the  right  of  Nakooder,  on 
the  Lahore  road, — ReMueiri  Memoir^  p*  106. 

JALA  NERGUNDl  aK  Siaduvara.  dANS. 
VlUit  trifoUa. 

JALAP,  Eko.  Fb, 

Hciarappa ■-  If-  I 

Jalap  is  a  valuable  purvrative  dru^  obttiiiied 
from  a  plant  of  Mexico  antl  South  America:  tiie 
Exugonium  purga,  Bentk,  f porno? i  purga>  also 
the  Ipom<cA  jalapa  of  other  aathurt). 

JALAB.— SeeChafar. 

JALARl  CHETTU.  Tel.  ValicaUccifcra— 
IT.  ^'  A,  Shorea  laccifcra.— ^e^iw;,   S*  alura. 

J  ALAS  AY  All.  Sans*  Audropogon  muri- 
eatna. — lieU* 

JALA  TUNGA.  Tel.  Cyperus  procerus, 
Soth,    C.  lenuiflorus  R.  i  100, 

JALBAQU.  Hind,  of  K«ghan,  Viburnum 
alellioniilum* 

JaLDaRU*  Hind.  Armeniaca  vdgark 
the  apricot. 

JaLEBL  Hind.  A  aweetmctt,  like  vormt* 
ctllt. 

J  ALE  CHETTU.  Tkl.  A  snm«s  of  Acada, 

JAL-GANTMK*  Deng.  Pnnicum  hclopus. 

JALIDAR.  Hind.  Grewia  Holbn»  alsoUham- 
nut  parpurcua  and  on  the  t^alt  rarv^e,  Cotoncaa* 
ter  obtusa — f^alL  also»  Gjmiiotporia  spinosa 
and  Celflstrus  tpinosus. 

JALIKA.  Saks.  From  Jala,  a  net, 

JALIKAT.  Tam-  Asportinthe  S>utli  of 
India  :  it  consista  in  loosing,  either  from  a  lariee 
pen  or  from  a  numbfr  of  stakes  to  which  they 
are  tied,  a  lot  of  cattle  with  cloths  or  bandker- 
chifiTea  tied  to  their  horns,  money  being  some- 
times  knotted  in  the  cloihs, — ^nothinjc  is  done 
to  infuriate  the  cattle  before  bein^  reltsnscd  ; 
when  let  go,  the  spectators  shout  and  che^r  and 
a  tremendous  tom*tomin^  is  set  up,  this  so  far 
excites  the  animnls  that  most  of  tlietn  go  off  at 
a  gallop,  and  such  of  the  spectators  as  wish  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen  as  swifl  mnncrs  and  brave  men, 
go  after  the  cattle  and  strive  to  puH  the  cloths 
oflf  the  beasts*  horns,  t)ie  cloth  and  any  valua* 
ble  attached  to  it  being  thts  reward  of  the 
captor.  1  his  may  be  considered  the  iialional 
amusement  of  the  people  of  Madum.  It  is  prac- 
tiled  at  Trichinopoly,  roudooooltah,  in  parts 
of  Tanjore,  and  is  as  much  thctr  passion,  as 
borae  ractn|^  ia  that  of  the  poople  of  England 
or  bull  baiting  that  of  the   people   of  Spain 

The  rich  ryots,  zeminders  and  head  men  a«e 
the  great  promoters  of  this  kind  of  sporty  by 
rtinning  their  own  cattle,  &c. ;  directly  they 
Und  thai  its  practice  ia  attended  with  danger  of 
being  triad  for  an  accident,  it  li  probable  that 
they  will  voluntarily   withdraw    from  actively 


oontinuing   \t,  wlien  it  will  ^reall; 
tereat  and  excitement  amon^   Uie 
they  will  then   probably  voluntarily 
and  take   to  or   invent  aomc    luofa 
amusement. 

JALl  MARA.  Can.  VachelUa  famfl 

JALKUKAK.  liiKiK  TuiipaaielUM 

J  ALL  ALL   A  maaked  or  munning 

at  the  MahoruiD.     The   Jidlali  mum 

adopt  fjincy  dreises  in  tlieMtthiiruin, 

sialic  satires  and  songs.    The  grtiMl  bulk 

are  low  cnate  hindoos  and  pariahs. 

JaLLUKUL  Hind.  Ceatranlhn*  n 

JAL-MUOTEE.  Bkso.  C n- 

JALMOIl,frora  Balii,  a  dai 

line-like  stone,  takes  a  ^ne   poiii^h      ] 

like  aahr  mohra  for  cuttini;    itiiucupa^ 

valuis  of  a  cui>  it  from  Es.  3  to  4. 

JALIN?  Can.  Shorea  laccifera»  i]r« 

JALNA  (Jaulnali)   in   Li  li#^  ^l*" 

L.  75°  54^  E.  in  the  Dukhan  a  niilitarj 

S9  miles  E.  of  Auraugabod^  l^^^S  fc< 

ihe  sea* 

JALNIM.   HtND*  Lippia    nodiflc 
Lycopus  Europmus. 

JALNIM.   HiKD,  llerpeateamoiiili 
J  ALU  K.  A.  BAh%.  Lveehea. 
J  ALUS*  Arab*  Literally  accesaion, 
applied  to  Hie  ascent  of  a  ti^ronc*  In  th 
erii  Koukaa  the  Jalus  San   or  San^i-J 
formed  an  era  commencinjc   with    the   > 
Sulivahaiia  157S,  (A.  D.   1656)  and   n 
on  h  end  forward  in  the  ordinary  solar  Q 
It  correapondg  exacily   with    the    aceea 
sultan  Ail  All  Shah  11   to  the  throne  ol 
pore — Thomas*  Frinagp, 
JALSOO.  See  Kunawcr. 
JAM.     DuK.    Piidium  pyriferum,  ali 
pomiferum, — Linn,  The  guava. 

JAM*  A  hindoo  titk  supposed    by  ( 

Tod   to  be    a   corruption  of  Sambu  a 

appclUtion    from    the   Sambu   of  Akx^ 

U  »s,  however,  a  hindu  title  borne  by  ll 

of  Uebi  the  Jam  of  Nowanug;f(ur  in  6\if 

the  J»m   of  Kej,   aUo    the  Jam    of  It 

made  Mahomrdau  Jokya^  a  Samma  tribe 

of  Tatta  and  has  no  conn<^xion  wilb  Ji 

nor  has  it   a  Persian  origin — ElUoi^  j 

KakuL  Sea  IniJia  ;  Kattywar  ;  Kelat  \  K 

JAM   Any  vessel  for  drinking  out, 

JAM*  Male\l.  Eugenia  jimboa.^i 

JAM.  A  river  running  near  Seouee 

Lodikhera  in  Nagpoor. 

JaMA.    An  article  of  mahomcdai 
JAMA.   Ae*  a  place  where   m 
people  aaaemble  to  pray*  a  kouae 
worship. 

JAMA-BANDI.  Hind.  Uevenue  Set 

on  a  vdlugc* 

JAMA  CUETIU.  T»u  P«yittm  pyi 
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JAMBAF. 


JlMm. 


U0»  Ai  tmm  MA.  tb«  father 
M«l«h«i»  MMHand  Um  htte 
kM^r  U»«Ki^ttMV  Pctraka.    See 

llHMl'PMtSMpiL 

HI*  ;.ne«hief^>  leader  of  my 
«rilMi%  ile»  ft  Bithre  ioomameioiiad 
I  BMive-#ffttiiee  of  Indie* « 
4   eWOBRp  lUMMieted   Maiaber 

Ml   TBLLOW  THIBTLE.  Argn- 

EQdLMlinL.  BiKQw    DoKekoe 

,;i    7.-.        '       .    ■         .■      •■      •  i 

IOTA*  Hum.  BiKoepermiutt  Iiidi- 


▲  Betaeb  tribe,  who  inkMk  Ihe 
■  4ke  Oig  towenie  SeliwiiB  ;  end  a 
itiimt  oo  the  alfeam.-^l£a5#eii'e 
U.  //.  p.  187. 
LIOODl  itniD.  OaafR  tree. 
WUSJID  ia  the  iwincijiNil  moaqne 
Bmaio  whieh  nabomaiiitas  meet  fi>r 
n^qtt*  anviees*  The  Jama  Moqid 
oat  4ea  lakM  oC  rapeea  and   took 
its  ounetoMelion.  U  was  begun  and 
ia  the  veign   oC    Shah    Jehan. 
ha  kvbeat,  the  braadeat  and  flneat 
ape  in  Ddbi,  «ade  ef  atone,   lead 
aadi  aide  entranee,  whenee  the  apr o* 
a  In  n  aqnare  platform.    In  the 
ia  ia  a  large  eUtem  whieh  ia  intend- 
erformaiioe  of  the  **  wasu*'  or  ablai 
prnjer.  While  the  three  »idet  open 
Ml  a  eorridor  and  oloiatera,  the 
B  a^uara  platform  ia  the  eaibedral  I 
g  in  three  large  daaMa  and  two  of 
alely  nunareta  within  the  town  of 
apaee  admita  of  a  vaatoougregalion 
anniferaary  of  a  aaint  of  any  eele- 
I  any  other  partieular  oeeaaion,  it 
with  mahomedaoa. — Tow  in  India 
p.  10. 

.  HniD.  Stsygium  jambolanam;  also, 
hHy  P*  oenena,  also  the  sloe  like  fruit 
B|  Jambolaanm,  alao  a  aweetmeat, 
anble  the  fruit. 

[   KUMB,of    Kangia,iaihe   «De 
ofadiariiinK  plant,but  it  has  frequent 
jointa  whidi  make  the  fibre  slu»i,>— 
iamdhook^Fri.  l.fi.  5U. 
JL     Huio.     Viburnum     foetena, 
jaPt  ia  Fiona  relicniata. 
P«  One  of  the  Saaaanian  kinga. 
rxiu  Hud.  Ckicnrbito  ettruUos.— 


FEH.  Pima.  Beddin^ir- 
H«D.  MAL.Ba«eoiajambo8, 

L.  Mae.  Inga  xylocarpa. 

kN.  A  tree  in  Canara  which  grows 
to  four  feet  in  diameter  and   from 
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twenty*fif6to  ferly  heiin  h^ighL  Iti  wood  ia 
▼err  aeaReb  wj  nuek  naeaBblaa  tealv>ganr 
and  ia  gweraUy  need  for  hooae  fifcmiUm.^ 
Mig^M.amdu* 

JAMBAO.  llALaT^  A  marar  tark 
applied  to  apeeito  of  Eugaiii%  Myttna,  Ana- 
eaffdiom  and  Vaidinn.  •• 

JAMBBB.  A  eane  with  aUf  atema  add 
laige  knotai  Impoitad  from  Ohlkiaya  a^Mea 
of  Oalamoa.    : ..  .     :<«  .  .       < 

JAMBL  Jat.  Batel-niii,  AfMMlnl^  W. 
naag-nnt  fv^m  Iho  Areea-aaledid  palm. 

JASCBIBA.  8ANa.  alao,  Nimbdoka.  IQ. 
boo;  Limbo.  Beno.  Hive.  Citnia  IhnbaiiM.' 

JAMBIRA,  alao  Nimma  Cbetta^  Tit. 
Citma  bergaiida.^ieMao  md  ML  X^4l^. 

JAMBITAH.  Ar;IDivd.  A erooked  dagger. 

JAMBO.  Smo.  Bageoia  jamboo-.A. 
The  bark  is  used  aa  a  aaardant  far  bind  and 
blaek  dyea.  alto»  Bixo.,  Jaaboaa  aquca*  D. 
0.,  W.^A. 

JAKB(VlRIKa#  BoMATRiL.  Anaeaidiiim 
ooeidentale.*£'tiiii.     . 

JAMBOOLA.  SiMGH.  Cttraadeeamaaa.-^ 
XIna.  W  ^  A,  R^mb. 

JAMB0N9.  Pa.  ttama. 

JAMB08A  AQUEA,— JD.a  W.miJ.^ 

BugMie  aquea»  IF.  Ill,  J  Ecmaia  ^flfegirii^ 

JAMB03A  AQUBA. 
Jambo BiHO.  |  Wal-jamboo-gra  Snrcuu 

Abundant  in  the  Central  province  of  Ceylon 
I  up  to  an  cleYRtion  of  5,000   feet — Tim.  £m^ 
P^  Zeyl.p.  115.«— See  Eugenia  aqnea. 

JAMBU9A  DOMESTICA  y.  O.,  Jamboaa 
mahM)censiSy  P.  (X,  Jambosa  purpuraoona,  i>. 
0.,  are  syns  of  Bngenia  malaeeenaia  — X«aa. 

JAMBOSA  VULGARIS,  D.  a,  ^a«  of 
Bnfltenia  jamboa.«— i/tafi. 

JAMBOSA  CYLINDMCA.-? 

Engeaia (J.)  eylindriea,  1  Bagflaia  (J.)  ■■■njaiiii 
r.  /<%  I      wTfc       ""      7"' 

A  moderate  aiaed  tree  of  the  Aabagamowa 
district,  inOqrlon,  up  to  aa  elevation  of  rOM 
feel.— TAw.  En.  Pi.  Z«$l.  ii.  p.  |1«. 

JAMBOSA  MALACCBN8I8,  D.  O.,  wn. 
of  Eugenia  malaeoensia,  Xtaa. 

JAMBOSA  SALICIFOLIA--P 
Pan  JambeoL  .Mamb. 

A  orooked  tree  growing  mnoh  on  the  riven 
of  the  Bombay  Deeaan  country.  Hie  stem  ia 
genendly  nseleaa  for  house  pnrposea,  on 
account  of  its  crookedness,  b«t  tlie  aiiaight 
shoots,  are  eagerly  aonght  after  aa  nftera.— 
Dr.  Gibson. 

JAMBOSA  VULOABIS,  DeOandMe.  ayn. 
of  Eugenia  jamboa, 
JAMBU.  Hind.    Inga  xylocarpa. 
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JAMBU  aUo  Petlda  Neredu.  Tel.  Euge- 
nia jaiubolflna, — i/£im.  or  Syzigiuiu  jambo- 
laijum,  of  W,  and  A,  ia  tlie  rose  apple  and 
is  80  denominated  from  its  odour.  From  tlie 
Jaifibii  a  very  fine  pi  urn -colon  red  dye,  is  «x- 
traetcd;  botli  tbe  Janibu  aud  Ihe  Teemrefi  bear  a 
pleasant  sub-acid  fmit.— Po^/art'^  f^esUm 
Imlia,  VoU  J  J.  p.  48. 

JAMBU  PWIPA.  Saks.  In  the  Hindu 
Cosmos,  one  of  the  aeveii  grand  divisions  of 
the  earth,  iudodin^  Asia,  and  so  named  from 
the  tree  called  Jambu  abounding  itiit*  Modern 
commentators,  however,  allege  that  it  refers 
only  to  certain  parts  of  the  inierior  of  Asia, 
the  Eden  of  the  hindua.  In  this  sense  Jnm- 
budwipa»  ia  the  oentrat  divisioo  of  the  ivorld. 
India  is  so  called  in  the  Puranas* 

JAMBU  MALACCA  MARAM.  also 
Jambu  Malacca  Pallam.  Tam.  The  tree  and 
fruit  of  Kui^eiita  Malaccensis* 

JAMIiUL,  Maur.     Eugenia jsinholana 

JAMBU-MONAT.  Malay.  Anacariiium 
occidetttHle* — Linn^     Casbew-nui  \  ree* 

JAMBLJ^NAWEL  MARAM,  Tam.  Euge- 
nia jaTiilioB. — Linn, 

JAMBU-NEREDlf,  also  Pedda  Neredu. 
Tel.  Hygenia  Jaiubolanh,  iMm — (hirge  var.) 
J2,  u.  4S4  Svxigium  Jam. —  W.  and  A. 
10}5—Rheede,'v.  29, 

JAMBAVATI.  Sans,  From  Jambavan, 
the  nnm*  of  a  certain  bear. 

JAMGANA.   Tel.     Cotton  Carpets. 

JAMDANEE.  Hind*  A  flowtred  Dacca 
wove  muslin, 

JAMUANEE.— ?  A  sort  of  leathern  port- 
ma  ntemi. 

JAM  ED-ALU.  Kark.  In  Coorg,  a  predial 
slave. 

JAMEL.  Arab*  Camdus  dromedariui.^ — 
Linn*    The  Cnmel  properly  Jwrnal. 

JA5tES,  Commodore,  coinmnntlcil  the  E  L 
Company's  Marine  Force  in  India.  In  1755, 
in  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas,  he  called  from 
Bombiy,  to  attack  the  strongholda  of  Angria, 
and  on  the  2nd  April,  unnided  by  the  Mah* 
rattaa  he  took  Sercrndroog  and  Goa,  Bancoot 
surrendered  on  the  8th  April  aod  in  February 
1755  he  attacked  Gheria. 

JAMES,  Colonel,  Henry,  R.  E,  Author 
of  Geocral  description  of  the  Country  of  Abyssi- 
nia and  of  the  different  Houtes  leading  into  it. 

JAME3  AND  MARY.  A  dangerous  shoal 
in  the  Hoogly,  it  is  an  English  corruption  of 
the  Hindustaui  words  Jahas  marra,  a  ship 
struck, 

JAMUUT.     SecKelat 

J  AMI.  A  celebrated  Persian  poet  See 
Ahmedi  Jami. 

J  AM  I.     See  Kaz^ilhash. 

J  AMUR.    riiND,     Fie  us  c<\rica,   also   F. 
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JAMI-UT-TUARIKH.   Fatlullah 
othorvvise  Hashid-nd-din,  son  of  Imad 
lah,    Abu'l    Khair,   was    born    at 
about    A.   D,    1247.     His    enemieaf 
latter   part    of   hit   life,    called   him 
boih  by   birth  and   religion.     The  Ul 
of    ihe    assertion   is   disproved,    boti 
himself  and  his   immediate    prede 
Qufltremere   is    inclined    to  think  ihi 
possibly   of  Jewish  deaot^nt,  as  he   ai 
uequaintauce   with  Jewish   rites  and 
aiiigular    for  a   mahomedan  statesman 
Batuta   (ii,     U6),    who    saw    Rjishi 
attending   as  wsEir   on  Abu    Said 
Baghdad,  says   that  the  father,    Kb 
ahi'l,  had  been  an  emigrant  Jew. 

Sxid'Ud-daulnh,  the  chief  minial 
favourite  of  Argun  the  father  of 
waa  a  Jew,  He  had  studied  eg! 
architecture  and  metaphysics, 
an  adept  in  mahoroedan  theoto] 
controversy  aod  waa  acquainted 
Hebrew,  Arabic.  Mongol.  Turk  and  Fd 
His  (greatest  work  was  called  by  the 
ihe  Jami-ut-Tawarikh,  **  Collection  i 
toriea'*  or  Historical  Cycloptedia,  whici 
it  is*  It  contained  histories  of  the  Ta 
Tiirkiih  tribes,  of  Cbingia  and  hia  rac< 
the  Persian  khans  in  particulsr,  in  dm 
roaster  Oljaitu;  of  various  dynasties  i 
tern  Aein,  of  Mnliotned  and  his  com 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  the  Csesara  an< 
Christian  princes  ;  of  China  and  of  In 
concluded,  or  w»a  itvtended  to  concUidi 
UDl versa]  geography,  but  it  ia  doubtful 
waa  ever  wriiten.  though  the  existing 
of  the  work  contain  manv  geographical' 
—  Yul€  Cathay,  }L  p.  255.  ^ 

JAMKALUM,  or    Jamcanat  Tkl 

carpets. 

JAMMI    CHETTU 
gera, —  Linn    M\   and 

aculeata* — Rojcb. 

JAMMU.  llfiJD.  Frunus   padus. 

JAMMIJ  GADDL  Tkl.     Typha  ( 
ttna. — Rojib. 

JAMNA.  A  river  of  Hindustan,  whJ 
in  long.  78^  2i'  E  hL  30^  35*  N, 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  hoi 
of  Jamnotri.  Captain  Jolinton,  on  ih 
May  1B28,  found  Ihcrivcr  issuing  froBBt 
bed  it  an  elevation  of  10,810  feet  abov« 
The  Jumna  is  also  called  the  Kal  1 
or  black  Yamuna,  and  Kalinda  or  ih^ 
pool**  from  Kaniya  having  destroyed  tfa 
Ksliya  which  iufested  it*  The  poet 
styled  the  Yamuna  the  blue  daughter  qP 
The  Jumna  is  a  fce»ler  of  the  i 
which  it  joins  at  Allahabad.  'Iht!  p 
feeder  of  thtd  Jumna  i^  the  Chaukbul, 


Tel.  Prosopii^ 
A.    also,  Adeiuu^ 
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12,000  to  U,000  feet.  Jamu,  is  the  capital  oi 
a  principality  of  whioh  the  rnlen  are  Dogra 
Rajputs.  The  town  contains  7>000  or  8,000 
people.  It  is  built  on  the  summit  of  the  first 
wooded  sloping  ridge  that  rises  from  the  phiiua 
of  the  Punjab  and  on  the  right  bank,  at  thepUoe 
where  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  ravine  whieh 
allows  an  exit  to  the  river  Ravi  ?  in  its  way 
to  its  junction  with  the  Ghenab. —  Viuiie.  SM. 

JAMUiCABAM.  Tam.  Carpets. 

JAMUN.  Hind.  Calyptranthes  earyophyl* 
lifolia  ?  :  also  Syzygium  jambolanuni  ;  also> 
Frunus    padus. 

JAM  UNA.  Hind.  Cerasus  cornuta,  also 
Prunus  padus  or  bird  cherry. 

JAN.  In  India  the  Jan,  the  Gin  of  the 
Arabian  nights,  is  only  known  amongst  the 
mahomedans.  In  Sind,  the  Jan  resembles  the 
Pwccca  or  Puck  of  Britain.  The  Jan  of  the 
Baluch  hills  is  wayward  and  often  morose,  but 
not  necessarily  malignant.  He  is  described  as 
dwarfish  with  large  eyes,  and  covered  with 
long  hairs,  and  often  changes  to  the  form  of  a 
camel,  goat  or  other  animal.  On  meeting  a 
Jan,  it  is  essential  not  to  be  alarmed,  ta  use 
civil  language.  The  Jan  can  become  the  eeiw 
vant  of  man  and  work  hard. — BuHon. 

JAN.  Hind.     Urtica  heterophylla. 

JAN.  Hind,  P^aa.  Life  soul  spirit,  hence, 
Jaudar  brave,  spirited.  Janwar,  animal,  an  ex- 
pression of  attectioii. 

JAN.     See  Semang. 

JAN-I-ADAM..  Hind.     Ajuga  deeumbens, 

JANACllETiU.  Tel.  Grewia  rotundi- 
folia. — Juss.  9y.  and  A,  This  name  is  applied 
to  several  sp.  of  Grewia. 

JANAK^.     See  Ksbetriya. 

JANAKUA.  Malbal.  Costus  speciosus. 

J  AN  AM  ASHTaMI,  the  nativity  of  Krishna 
held  as  a  festival  on  the  &th  day  of  the  month 
Bhadra.  It  is  also  called  Gokal*Ashtami 
and  is  a  hiudoo  festival  in  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  Krishna,  an  event  which 
is  said  to-  have  taken  place  at  Mathura, 
at  midnight,  about  the  22nd  August,  on  tha 
M\  of  Shravan.  One  vaishnava  sect  keeps 
the  holidtiy  Janam  on  the  8th  and  another  on 
the  9th  of  Shravan,  Krishna  is  stated  to  have 
been  born  of  Devaki,  niece  of  Kans,  king  of 
Mathura.  Kans  having  liad  it  predicted  that 
one  of  his  race  would  destroy  him,  he  en- 
deavoured to  compass  the  death  of  Devaki's 
offspring  in  which  he  failed,  and  on  the  9th 
Krishna  was  rempved  to  the  house  of  a  cow- 
herd named  Nanda.  The  worshippers  abstain 
during  the  day  from  certain  articles  of  diet,  ac 
iiiiiht  they  bathe  and  ornament  the  image  and 
offer  the  tulsi,  or  Ocimum  sanctum.  On  the 
nab  is  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  j  following  day,  a  brahman  serves  as  pojari,  and 
the  Cheuab  is  a  little  above  1,00U  |  aKerwanis  he  himself  is  worshipped.  The  8th 
:  boundary  mountains  of  Jamu  rise  *  day  is  held  by  the  Gaoli  or  cowherd  race  as  a 
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i  on  the  Vindhya  mountains.  See 
Au^^es  ;  Krishna  ;  Saiaswati. 
CBI.  A  mountain  in  the  Hima- 
5.  31^  0*  N. ;  lat,  78*^  29'  E.  in 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  about 
f  KharsnlL  The  hot  spring  *<  Bassu 
the  level  of  the  Jumna  there,  is 
ibove  the  sea.  Rob.  SdCL 
JaiiL.  Eugenia  jambolana. — Lam, 

Hjnd.    Sohleichera  trijuga,  also 
n  Roxburghii. 
ES.  Sf.  Hams. 

<<,  HiNu.  Eugenia  Jambolana,  syn. 
Ums  caryopbyilifolia  WiUd^  Swavtz 
kicanthea   jambolana    or    S)'%yium 

^.  HiXD.   A  litter  for  the  hills. 
INYA.  See  Siva. 
jL.  Binq.  Eugenia    alba. 
i.  Aiu  A  ceremonial  at  the  Kaba, 
I  which  pilgrims  throw  stones,   as 
evil :  it  origiuated  from   Abraham 
at  the  ram  sent  to   take  the 
See  Kaba. 
I.  Hind.  A   kind   of  earth  con- 
alkali,  useful  in  alum  manufacture. 
:J£E    JEEJEEBHOY,  a  Parsce 
'  Bombay,  of  a  princely  generous 
waa  knighted  by  the  queen  of  Eng- 
3rd  March  1842,  was  subsequently 
lonet— obit,  Uth  April  1859. 
D.     The  fifth  king  of  the  Peshda- 
f  of  Persia,  who,  according  to  Bailey, 
,309  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
[aoaah  describes   him  as  the  tirst  to 
kind,  and  the  Persian   writers  con- 
is  reliefs  at    the   ruins   of  Perse- 
visible  in  all  their  pristine   beauty 
5  of  five  thousand  years,— to  be  re- 
IS  of  the  court  of  Jamshid,   more 
n  the  festival  of  the   Nouroz.   The 
Persian   poet  Fardusi,   wrote   the 
in   A.   D.  1000,  coaiainiiig  three 
nshidy    Faridun    and   Garshasp,  as 
srli*-st  representatives  of  the    gene- 
mankind.     A  little   way  from  the 
entrance  of  Toos,  there   stHiids  a 
nented  with  lacquered  tiles  so  small 
ly  to   form  a  part  of  some   private 
is  dome   covers  the  dust    of  this 
poet    who     after   the     unworthy 
he  received   from  shah  M  ah  mood, 
retired    there   to    die. — Frazer*s 
!o  Kivunuan^  p.  510.  See  Fardusi.— 
A  town  and  district  in  the  western 
long.   33°  44'  5"  N..  lat.  75'' 
The  town  of  Jamu,  in  the   valley 
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great  jubilee  day>  from  the  circutniluncc  of 
Krishna  bavin §f  been  reared  by  one  of  tlieir 
people^  they  join  Uttud;*  and  dance,  and  •lioiit 
lioviniiA,  Govinda.  The  alirinoa  of  Kauobn 
are  much  visited  at  night,  the  Blia^at  of  the 
shrine  by  selt  -  tinge  1  In  lion,  becomes  hysteric*!, 
which  is  deemeci  by  the  people  to  be  a  posftea- 
ainn  by  the  dcUy,  on  which  they  prostrate 
themielres,  burn  incense  and  present  aick  peo- 
ple to  the  Bhagat.  On  the  followitig  day,  the 
Bbagai'a  diaciples  work  themaetves  into  hyste- 
ric*. —  B  ombay  Qaui  teer, 

JANAMEJAYA.  See  Inscriptions 
JANaM-PATRI  and  Tripno*  The  former 
h  indiapeDsable  to  every  hindoo  child,  being 
at  once  his  horoacopc  and  the  ^lula  throughout 
life. — Richard  F.  BuHan'i  8iwh'^  /r,  3y5>,  Sec 
Janm. 

JAN  APa,  also,  Sli  ANAPA.  Tam.  Crot«laria 
jiinoeii.    Sun  hemp. 

JANA  FALASER1J.  Trl.  Autideama  pu- 
bcace  n  s , — Itojc  b . 

JANAPHAL.  Srtua(e<1  near  a  spur  of  the 
AHjiinta  hilb,  and  the  head*qniiriers  of  the 
Mekhur  district.  The  maxiinum  heat  in  the 
hottest  weather  is  98**,  about  the  Ri»me  «s  at 
ChindwarraorBaitool  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
Janaphul  is  tbirty-tix  mrlea  from  Akolab. 

JANAPUM.  Tam  Thin  rope  made  of  Ibe 
Bbreof  Crotalaria  jiinoea. 

JANA  SPECIOSA,  Gmbl,  ayii.  of  Coatu* 
speciostif. 

JANASTHANA.  This  pbcf»  is  Ihe  modem 
Naaick,  situated  on  the  tfodavt-ri.  not  far  from 
the  western  Ghftls,  and  a  pinee  of  pilgriroage. 
— //*;wi.  Th,  roL  I.  p.  304, 

J  AND.  Hind-  of  Murree  Uills,  Indigofcra 
arboren. 

JAND.  HiNO«   Zi^yphus  mini  miliaria,   also 
Aeacin  kucophlcpn,  and  Protnpis  spirigtini* 
JANDAR.  Hind.  Aristida  deprrssH. 
J  VKIH.   Ho'D,    A*lni4ia1us    mulhcepa,  «lao 
Pro^upia  spicigern,  and  Bailor «  liiubata. 

4 AND! AM.  Tkl.  The  sacrect  chord  of  the 
Utntiii.     See  Poitu  ;  Zonar  ;Zan4JAm. 

JANlil  or  PAliBASA.  Tel.  Tnchauroa 
ern^idea,  If.  and  A.  U3,  Ic.  23. 

J\NEMAJAYA   The  sw^ntice  of  snakes. 
JANlilO.       UiND* 

Janwfi MxMii.  |  Ynino  P»Tit%  „.   iiK^m.\ 

Thii  cord  or  ttrnig  fulls  over  the  Jefi 
•hnulder  to  the  rijctit  Hip.  it  ii  worn  by 
the  brahman,  kshntryn  nnd  vaisya  castes,  by 
the  Ved  or  lied  of  lieneal,  ind  in  llif!  Dekhan 
bv  the  five  artificer  vnhKQn.^WUs^  Giotjs.  See 
Jjiitdiam  ;  Zoaar* 

JAKfiAL.  Hind  Rough  tracts  of  wood  wid 
prnw*  .  a  forest  nr  jnnfjle. 

HtND.     Qnercua 
•eioeearptft^tia. 
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JANG  AM  Sansc.  The  priest  of  tbel 
or  liiigayet  sect,  called  alio    lin^a^ant,  ( 
the  south  of    hnlia,    Yira  aaiva,    a 
worshippers  of  ^iva^  nnd«>r  the    uaual  (on 
liii^am    which  is   worn,  of  aniiill  8i3&e, 
copper  or  silver    '\u  a   little    rtiskct  sui|^ 
round  the  neck,  tied  in  the  turban,  or flj 
on  the  arm  In  common  with  the  anivatr 
rally,  the  JaQgaroa    smear  tht;ir  forebc 
vibhuti   or   ashes,   and    wear     n*ckU 
carry   rosaries   made   of  the   rudraks 
They  are  few  in  Upper  Intlia,  but  in  th 
they  arc  numerous  and  the    Arndhya  an 
daram,    the   ofliciating    priests    of 
shrtnef^,   arc  coramoiily  of  this  sect. 
19   stated     to  hnve  originated    with 
Ihe     sectarian   Jangaraa    religion    i» 
the      most   bi^ottcd     and    cuclusitc 
India  :  aud,  prreatly  disliking  brahmins, tfa 
excluded  from  their  vilUges  abutting  out  f 
themselves  at   the  same   tin»e  the   only, 
recently,  learned  people  of  India,     Th 
of  n  villag:e  near  Kalladghi,  purposely  < 
from  (lii;i:iiig  wirlls,  an<t  in  the  dry  wti 
to  go  nbotii  three  miles  to  the  Gutparb 
for  Wilier,  acting  thus,  as  they  said,  to 
briihmins  setlbnjf  amongst  lli^m. 

The  three  word*,  Om  !  **  Guru,  Ling 
gnm'*     cum  prists  the  creed  of    the 
evidtJulJy  were  interide<i  lo  disavow  i 
of    tbe     bramiuical     prieslly    tyranny*] 
mv^itic  plirase  is  thus  expounded,     Th 
(Un^ain)  is  the  deiiy  :  the  jaiigam  is  th« 
or  fellow   worshippers  :   and    he   who  T 
the  suered  spell  in  the  ear   ts   the  Gur 

The  Aradhyasect  Hre  brahmaiia,  «h<>4 
jan thorns,  r<^tain  thtir  ca^te. 

Tbe  Banijaga  are  followers  of  tlie 
custom.*,  and  seem  to  be  of  the  Vaieya  ] 

The    Liugaet,    LingaHari^     or    Vin^] 
sect,  LiiigMwant,    Lingadharn,   and    Ll| 
wcrshtp  Siva,  in    the  form  of  a  lingan 
sect    was  lountled    in   the    I2ih     centl 
B«tiavttt    a    bnthmnn    residing   at 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,     lu 
the  JangMUia  they  are  **  vira  saiva  bin  dull 
sole  object  of   worship  is  the    lirgam, 
of  which  they   Carry  on  their  arms,  of 
in  caskets  (»l   silver  or  gohl  uronnd  the 
They   are    sectarian  saivavi,    for  tbey  < 
in  llieir  cre«Ht  reeo^^niiee  c<«strs  nf*T  acting 
brahimitis.    The  customs  and  belief  of  l| 
we'e  fuMy  ile»crjl>ed   by  Mr   C    P. 
the  Madras  Liiemry   JoumaU     They  \ 
numerous    amongst    the    Canarese    ?f 
people  from  Salem  througii  Mysore  northfj 
to  I'anderpoor  on  the  Kistnah,and  furthg^ 
and  east  towards  Kalliani   fort,  where 
was  originated  in  the  thirteenth  centu 
bnihinan  named  Baaava.     But  further^ 
even  in  the  Oomraoti  di«trici  of  1^1 
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m  186D,  7,<S70  of  this  sect.  Their 
le  ■Imoet  solely  those  of  civil  life, 
riits  and  shop-keepers.  They  are 
lersai  ceremoniaU  bat  they  hare 
in  morals,  probably  re^ultinK  from 
■  states  as  their  belief  in  the  inferi- 
Ben  and  from  their  licentious  habits 
ea  before  the  criminal  courts.  The 
if  them  are  such  riti^id  vegetarians, 
4  eren  brin|p  any  living  creature  to 
.  Their  dislike  to  brahmius  is  such 
US  every  means  to  prevent  their 
in  their  villages ;  but,  though  by 
n  they  should  abstain  from  caste 

they  are  the  most  exclusive  of  all 
lit  in  India,  the  followers  of  every 
tds  or  avocation  refuse  to  eat  toge- 
miarry,  the  Jangam  alone  adhering 
.  They  have  made  the  differences  in 
lions  equivalent  to  the  caste  or  race 

of  other  hindoo  people.  The 
the  priests  of  (he  Lingaet  sect,  are 
ied,  so  often,  indeed,  that  they  are 
ikta  Jangam  and  Gribasht  Jaugam, 
nd  domestic  Jangsma. 
a  anti-hrahminical  worshippers  of 
le  silled  Jangam,  Vira  saiva  or  Linga- 
anlj  recognised  by  their  wearing  a 
ntlier  hang  on  the  breast  or  bound 
.  These  are  the  disciples  of  Basava 
f  regard  as  a  form  of  the  god  Siva. 
iHehf  spread  throughout  the  south  of 
RK  the  Ganarese,   the  Telugu  and 

Nitions. — Broimi*s  Essap  of  the 
thnu,  and   Literature  of  the  Jan^ 

R.  See  Boat. 

TA.  Tel.  TheSatana  wanloo,  Jhcrra 
i  Dhasra  wanloo   are  three  mendi- 
m  of  religious  devotees  of   the  hin- 
Satana  keep  a  god  ''  Per  ma  loo/'  the 
1  ioearnition   of  Vishnu   in    their 
worship  it  daily.   They  perambulate 
morning;    and    evening    aud  accept 
all  but  the  lowest  castes.      They 
nd  alms  threatening  otherwise    to 
elves  with  a  lamp  or   torch.     The 
y    on   ttic    "Jangata,"    **Tartce" 
and    hold    an    iron     worshipping 
rir  hands.     They  walk  before   the 
i  it  is  carried  to   the  funeral  pile. 
iAM  PAREND;\.  Maleal.   Vitis 
ris.— fTaW. 
)L0.  See  Kris. 
^NG.  bee  Kyan. 
kR.  Malay.  Anchor. 
1£Q.  See  Kunawar. 
.    lliNB.    A  term  applied   to  wild 
IS,  Ih;.,   as  opposed    to  cidtivated. 
D,  Hind.  Sterculin  foetida. 
nda.  UiMD.  Hibiscus  sp* 


Jangli  frasi,  Uihd.  Populus  alba* 

Jangli   Kits,  Hind.  Edwardsia  mollis^ 

Jangli  Mehndi,  Hind.  Amman niaaurioulata. 

Jangli  Murgh,  Hind.  Gallas  sonneratii 
Temm,    O.   ferruginous  OmeL 

Jangli  Palak,  Hind.  Rumez  acatus. 

Jangli-powar,  Hind.  Cassia  obtusifolia. 

Jangli  Samak,  Hind.  Panicam  eolonum. 

Jangli  sankokra,  Hind.  Hibiseua<p. 

Jangli  aarson.  Hind.  Sisymbrium  iris* 

Jangli  bulgar  Hind.  Boletus  igniarius^ 

Jangli-sur.     Hind.    Hog. 

Jangli  tamaku.   Hind.    Sonchus  orixensis* 

JANGLOT,  a  wood  of  Java  considered  by 
the  natives  as  the  toughest  wood  produoed  in 
the  island,  and  is  always  employed  for  bows 
when  procurable ;  the  tree  is  of  a  moderate 
sise. 

JANGUSH.  Hind.  Arum  curvatum. 

JANHAVI.  Sans.  From  Janhoo,  a  sage. 

JAN-1-ADAM.  Hind.  Ajiiga  bracteata  j 
Ajuga  reptans,  also  Salvia  lanata. 

JANIPHA.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Eupborbiacess.  It  has 
monoecious  flowers;  calyx  campanulate,  5- 
parted,  petals  wanting;  stamens  10  in  the  male 
flowers,  lilaroents  unequal,  distinct,  arrang- 
ed round  a  disc.  In  the  female  flowers  the 
style  is  one  ;  stigmas  8,  consolidated  into  a 
rugose  mass :  capsule  S-coccous* 

JANIPHA  MANIHOT.— /ri*»^7». 


Jatropha  manibot,  Linn, 
Ihxb. 


Manihot  utilliselmns, 
PohL 
Pu  lau-pe-nang  Myouk     IMaraValli  kelangu.TAicJ 

BuRM.     Aal  vulli  kelangu      „ 
Marach'ni,  Oax.   M albal.  ^  Mann  valli  gadda...T£L.' 
Tapioca,  MandiocCasRavaManu  ];>enda1am; 
Bitter  Cassava  ...  Eno.  |  ffarra  pendalam ,, 

Tapioca  is  the  farina  manufactured  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  tubers  of  the  Janipha 
manihot.  Great  care  is  requisite  in  its  pre* 
paration  as  the  roots  contain  a  poisonous  prin- 
ciple which  is  only  got  rid  of  by  the  application 
of  strong  heat.  The  poorer  classes  of  British 
India  use  the  tapioca  flour,  but  none  is  ex- 
ported. The  plant  thrives  in  any  soil,  although 
a  sandy  loam  is  the  best.  It  requires  no  culti- 
vation whatever,  and  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  Aracan,  growin«r  wild  in  the  jnngle.  At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,  excellent 
tiipioca  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rundall,  of 
Razole,  near  llajahmundry.  Various  other 
samples  of  '*  Hill  Tapioca"  were  also  exhibit- 
ed—obtained from  the  roots  of  different  species 
of  Arum,  Diosporea,  or  terrestrial  orchids  ; 
but  none  of  them  appeared  important.  Tapioca 
is  prepared  in  S.  America  from  two  species  of 
Janipha,  or  the  bitter  and  sweet  cassava  or 
manioc  roots.  Vrom  the  facility  with  which 
the  bitter  cassava  can  be  rasped  into  flour,  it 
is   cultivated  almost  to  the   exclusiou  of  the 
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variety,  winch   coDlains  in  Its   centre    a 
tou^h,    tibrous,    ligneous,    cord.     Tbe   bitter, 
variety    Uowe^er,    oontuitia     a     Higbly    acriil 
and  poiionous  juice,  which  n   f^ot  rid    of  by  I 
htai   or    by  feriiif^ntation,     so     that    cassava 
bread  is   quite   free  Trom  it.     Whru  the  juice 
has   b^en    carefully   expressed,    the   feeula    or 
f)our  is    washed   and  dried   in  the  air   without  ' 
heitt',    aad  fonns    the    BrnKilinn  arrowroot   of 
commerce ;    but  when  dried    on   hot  plates  it  j 
becomes  grnnulnr  and  formB   tnpioeR.    An  arii- 
ficial    tapioca  ia  made    tvith    gum  and    potato 
starch.    The  graimica  of  this  nre  larger,  whiter, 
aiid  more  brittle  and  more  soluble  in  cold  water 
than  genuine  tapioca. 

Cftsava    or    Bitter    Cassava,  are   the    West 
Indian  names  both  of  the  Jauipha  manihot,  and 
of  the  Cassava  or  manioc  starch  prepared   from 
that  plant,  from  which  also  are  prepared  cassava 
tneal  or  flour, or  Braziliaa  arrowroot, also  cassuva 
cakes  or  brea*l.   The   cassava  is  called  in    Bra- 
zil Maodisca  Tbe  Janipha  m^inibot  plant  grows 
about  G  or   8  feet    high,    with  a  tuberous  root 
weighing  up  to  lbs.  30.  The  acrid  milky  juice 
when    fresh    is    poisonous^   but  the*  roots  are 
washed p  scraped,  j^rouud  or  grated  into  a  pidp, 
and  the  juice  pressed  out   and  preserved.    The 
pulp  or  meal  that    remains  is  called    Counquc 
and  is  made   into    Cassava    cakes  or  Cassava 
bread.     The  expressed  juice  by   sinnding^  de- 
posits a  white   powder,    which    when   washed 
anil    dried    forms   what  the    British    call  Ta- 
pioca  meal  or   BrnzUian    arrow   root,  by   the 
French  **  Moussaclio'*  and  in  Guiaina,  Cypipa, 
nod   when   this    is   dried   on    hot  plates*   the 
graius  of  fccula  burst  and  adhere  together  and 
form   tapioca.    The   expressed  juioe  is  some- 
iltnes   fermented  with    treacle  into  an    intoxi* 
eating  fluid.     Pearl   Tapioca  is  not  from  this  I 
plant  but  from  potato   starch*     Sweet  cassava 
is    prepared    from  tho  Manihot  aipi  which   is 
similar  to  J.  Mauihot»  but   has  no  deleieriout 
properties. 

Tapioca  is  prepared  from  the  ilarch  of  the 
bitter  cassava  but  by  wjishing  and  granulate 
ing  on  hot  p!ate»,  by  which  the  concreltons 
formed,  as  seen  in  commerce. 
Cassav.i  flour,  or  meal,  from  which  cas* 
iva  bread  ia  m»de»  is  obtained  from  the  Ja- 
nipha nmnihol,  by  grating  the  root,  eipreat* 
ing  the  juice  by  pressure  and  then  drying  the 
i^JuhI  Ciiko  Aud  pounding*  U  is  called 
JJouseache  by  tlic  French. 

Cussada  root  is  a  name  of  the  root  of  the 
Janipha  manihot. 

(Jassjircep,  the  coii  centra  ted  juice  of  the 
iva,  forms  Lbe  busts  of  the  West 
pepper  pot  One  of  the  remarkable 
of  castare^p,  is  that  meat  placed  in 
wed  louder  than    by  any   other  pro- 


cookiiig,^-ro»«/wc>«*     On  tAe   Cul 


iur0  and  Man^t^o^'tnre'of  Ta^^ioea 
Manihot^  J.  P,  L^nglois,  J(mrti* 
Soctj.    VoL   XII,  p.   175.    No§ff. 
See  Janipha  manihot.  Food ;  Jaoipba 
Manioc/ 

JANJKRA,    See  SidL     India. 

JANJI.  ?ee  Hydrorhariilaceas- 

JANKEK.  Sei  ICnnawer. 

JINKSTES    RONG.  See  Marynl. 

JANKUJt,  Sec  iXlAhratta  (iovmm 

JANM.  S*N5.    Birth.   Jinma  Pairv 
paper    on  wldch  the  horoscope  is  prrpai 
'  cbihra  birth.     See  Janwra-Pairi, 

JANSAM.    Chin,   Ginseng, 
I       JANTIANA.  Ar.    Gentiana  lutea,  ^ 
I       JANNUBEL;.  Bee  Kunawer. 

JANOLAH.  Hind.  Gum  Arabic. 
^      JANTONG.  Malay.  PJMutain    leaf. 
I      JANUMU.  TfiJn  Crotnitfria  juncoa, 
C.  tenuifolia,  22.  iii.  263. 

JANUPA-SAR,  TaM.    fibre  of  C 
juncea.*  LiuH, 

JANUS.  See  Saraswati. 

JAKWA,the   aone,    cord   or  tl»rei4 
by     several    classes    or    castes    of     bia^ 
Ihe  brahminieal  cord  coDsista  of   six  of 
threads  of  cotton,  cnlled  the  poiia   or  Jn 
with  which  every  lad    is  invested  at 
gf  eleven  or  twelve  years^  and   consti 
saered  distinctive  badge  of  that  class- 
solemn  occasion  of  ttieir  investiture,  ih 
are  first  i  aught  the   mysterious  words 
tbe  Gayatri,  "  Let  us  meditate  on  tbe 
light  of  the  sun,  the  divine  ruler,  may-, 
our  intellects,** — E*(*  Baron  JIu^eVB 
in  Kashmir^  p.  38. 

JAN  WAR.  A  Rajput  tribe  in  Bum 

JAPA'  Hind.  A  repetition  of  the 
Rama,  a    rcliijious  rite   of   the    l>adt| 

Vaishtiava.     Sec  Df*du  Panthi  ;  Japa- 
JAPAO.     Thibetan.     Chinese     h 
imported  over  the  Chinese  frontier. 

JAPA-MALA.  H I KD.  This  rosary, 
of  twenty-seven  beads,  which  are  K 
four  times,  the  number  of  one  hundri 
cijfht  being  the  most  proper  for  the  ] 
tion  of  such  forms  as  "  Bam,  Ram,  I 
Wnh,  Guru  ji  ki  Fatahl''  '*  Shri  Oa 
Namahw/'  !  kc,—Iikhurd  F.  Burhn^'sj 
p,M9.    See  Japa; 

JAPAN.     This  island  empire   foi 
extensive   chain    strelchinn     from    t 
point  of  Korea*     his  sittiated    bet 
2<^th  and    52Dd    degrees  of  north  lati 
tbe   12Sth  and    151st   of  east  longtt 
embraces  a  population   of  nearly 
millions  of  souls.     It  is  composed 
five  large,  and,   including  all  ita   d 
of  the  Lcw-Kew  group  and  tbe  &i 
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i«  8ud»  of  at  many  as  3,850  small- 
It  and  islets,  sireiohing  along  tho 
ksia,  in  a  N.  £.  and  £.  N.  E.  direc- 
r  slunas  beioK  washed  by  the  sea 
and  the  north  Pacific  ocean,  and 
from  the  Corea  gulph  by  Mancbooria. 
olo  was  the  lirsi  European  travtller 
it.  It  it  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
)kotsk,  and  the  independent  portion 
land  peninsula  of  Sa^aleen  ;  to  the 
;he  North  Pacific  Ocean  ;  to  the  south 
aatcm  Sea  of  China  ;  and  to  the  West 
m  of  Japan.  Until  the  year  1870,  this 
osseaseil  two  sovereigns,  the  spiritual 
Milcado  or  head  of  the  religion  of  the 
and  theTycun,  Zeognu,  or  Cobo,  the 
the  stste,  who  held  his  court  at 
About  B.  C.  600,  Japan  was  ruled 
na-ttn-wu,  or  the  divine  conqueror, 
I  a  Chinese  warrior  and  conqueror 
foimder  of  the  Milcado  dynasty,  which, 
e  16th  century,  became  set  aside  from 
I  affairs.  With  small  localities  ex- 
tbe  whole  range  of  the  empire  is 
»  violent  Tolcauic  action,  and  in  1703, 
la  nearly  destroyed  by  sn  earthquake. 
fama,  near  Yedo,  is  a  high  volcanic 
n,  at  present  inactive,  but  tradition 
it  to  have  risen  in  one  night,  and 
m,  there  ooenrred  a  depression  in  the 
ar  Miako,  which  now  forms  the  lake 
in-no-nmi.     In   A.  D.   8G4,   it  burst 


I  together  form  a  group  not  dissimilar  in  geo- 
I  graphicnl  configuration  to  Great  Britain  and 
I  Irelanri.    in  the  first  islmid  are  situated    Yedo 
,  and  Miako,  the  two  capitals,  the  Tyeoon,  the 
i  temporsl  sovereign,    residing  in  Yedo   and  the 
Mikado  or  spiritual  sovereign  dwelt^in  Miako. 
,  The  island  of  Nipon  popularly  called  Japan,  and 
-  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Yang-hoo,  or  Jih'-^n- 
'  kwo,  is  the  largest,  and  its  name   signifies  land 
of  the  rising  sun. — Kiu-siu  or  Ximo,  the  most 
southern   of  this    group,   in  lat.  32^  44'  N. 
and  long.  129^  62''    7'  B.  has  the  harbour  of 
Nangasaki  on  its    western   side,  is  a    hundred 
and  fifty  miles  north  to  south  by  two  hundred 
and  seventy  east  to  west. — Sikoff  is  about  a 
hundred  miles  in  length  by  sixty  in    bivadth. 
The  gross  area  of    the  empire  is  estimsted 
at  265,600   square    miles.      Ssgaleen   iMand 
is    a   little    smaller    in    extent  than  Nipon, 
and  was  formerly  divided  between  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  the  former  holding  the  northern 
and  the  latter  the  southern  half.     Its  native 
population  ure  the  Kurile,   a  very  hairy,  wild 
and  untutored  race.     The  chief  town  in  the 
Island  of  Jesso,  is  Matsmai:  the  second   is 
Hakodadi.     Mntsmai  is  an  imperial  city,  built 
upon  undulating  ground,  and  the  hills  near  are 
covered   with  oaks,  firs,   cedars,  poplars,  the 
yew,  the  ash,  cypress,  birch,  aspen  and  maple. 
Within  sight  of  llHkodadi,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  tweniyiive  miles,  is  an  active  volca- 
no, but  no  smoke  can  be  seen  from  Hakodadi. 


from   its   base   upwards,    and  at  its  'The  crater  forms  nearly  a  circle,  from  1,500  to 


ption  in  1707,  it  covered  Yedo,  with 
It  is  crested  with  snow,  and  presents 
sarance  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  the 
ig  of  a  white  cloud  around  its  summit, 
I  of  bad  weather.  It  is  12,450  feet 
lading  comparatively  alone  out  of  the 
or  the  other  hills  near  are  as  nothing, 
)ear  more  like  part  of  the  slope  leading 
in  a  separate  range.  There  is  almost 
I  little  snow  on  the  summit,  and  when 
a  dear  morning  or  evening,  cut  sharp 
inct  against  the  sky,  it  is  a  magnificent 
and  well  worthy  of  the  veneration  be- 
npon  it.  But  the  greatest  volcano  is 
n-ta-ki,  or  the  mountain  of  hot  springs, 
omontory  of  Kiu-siu  on  which  rests 
al  snow.  It  is  feared  and  worshipped  by 
panese.  In  A.  D.  1793,  an  eruption 
d  which  destroyed  Siroa-bara  with 
50,000  people,  and  so  altered  the  coast 
it  mariners  failed  to  recognize  the  once 
*  scenes  of  their  voyages.  In  the  island 
sio,  there  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
nth  century,  five  volcanos  in  a 
if  activity.  The  numerous  islets  also 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  some  were  then 
ite  of  activity.  The  four  larger  islands 
poD,  Kiu-siu,   Jesso,   and   Sikoff,  which 
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2,000  yards  round.     The  ground  is  in  some 
places  so  hot  that  the  hand  could  not  touch  it. 
This    volcano   at  about  twenty  miles  distant 
and  five  from  Hakodadi,  throws  up  a  hot  sul- 
phur spring,  the  heat  of  its  water  being  109^  in 
the  warmest  part.     The  natives  use  it  as  a 
bath ;  and  regard  it  as  almost  a  certain  cure  in 
cases  of  skin  disease.     Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren all  go  in  together,  perfectly  naked.     Ha- 
da,  is  a  port  in  Nipon,   about  40  miles  from 
Simoda,  and  is  built  on  a  plain,   eighty  miles 
from  the  metropolis,  it  contains  about  8,000 
people.     'Ihe  town  is  divirled  into  wards  sepa- 
rated by  wood«*n  gates.     It  contains  nine  bud- 
dhist  and  one  sintn  temple.     Since  the  treaty 
of  Kanagawa,  by  which  the  port  was  opened  to 
the  Americans,  Simoda  has  been  raised  to  the 
dignity    of  sn   imperial  city.     A   hot   spring 
flows  from  a  rock  at  Simoda,  stated  to  be  sul- 
phurous.    In  Jesso,  the  coasts  are  more  peopled 
than  in  the  interior,  the  more  fertile  lands  be- 
ing the  nearest  the  ocean.     The  reveise  of  thia 
occurs  in  Nipon,  where  the  sea  skirts  are  cha- 
racterised by  rugged  cliffs,  with  bsrren  rocky 
hills  adjoining,  the  interior  alone  being  peopled . 
The  religious  and  supreme  emperor  who  lived. 
at  Miako,   had  twelve  wives  and  twcnty-ftv© 
other  consorts.     Neither  the  hair  of  his  head 
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his  beard  or  bis  daiIi  were  ever  cut.  All  his 
victuals  w«>re  preptred  in  new  reseels,  which  are 
broken  after  usio^  thetiii  and  hia  garments  re. 
oewed  daily  were  nho  daily  destroyed,  to  pre- 
vent any  others  uainif  thera.  When  he  went 
abroad,  he  wat  carried  in  a  palanquin,  from 
whence  he  oould  tee  without  bciingaeen.  Tbie 
supreme  emperor  alone  lived  in  polyijamy,  all 
the  people  ba%inj(  but  one  wife.  The  l^ew-Kew 
ftroup  or  kingdom,  oontistsor  thirty-six  islands 
lying  between  tho»e  of  Kiu-tiu  and  Kormoftii. 
Ihe  i8la:id  of  Ijtw-lCew  is  the  largest  of  the 
group,  which  is  tributary  to  the  empire  of  Ja- 
paiit  throujth  the  prince  of  Satauma.  Lew-Kaw 
island  ia  about  60  miles  in  lene^th  from  north 
to  south  with  a  varying  l)rendth  of  from  five  to 
t«»n  ftiiles,  and  its  scenery,  enpt^cially  at  its  nor- 
ibern  and  eastern  aide,  is  wiid  and  mountain* 
ouf,  in  LewKcw,  the  salutation  consists  in 
clasping  the  hands  together,  and  in  thiit  pqai* 
lioM  elevating  the  knnekles  to  the  forehend,  and 
bowing  dufliciently  low  f<«r  tht*  handa  so  placed 
10  touch  the  ground.  The  Lew-Kew  people 
wtjar  a  cloak,  whicli  is  gathered  in  ni  the  waist 
with  a  girdle  of  brocaded  silk  or  velvet ;  in 
this  is  stuck  an  embroidered  pouch,  contamiute 
a  small  pipe  and  some  powdered  tobacco  In 
LttW'Kew,  the  hair  is  shaven  off  the  forehead 
for  about  three  inches  in  front,  and  carried 
from  tlie  baok  and  eid*  &  into  it  tuft  on  the  top 
of  tlie  head  where  it  it  held  by  one  or  more 
pins«  void  being  in  moat  esteem  with  the  men 
nnd  polished  tarioiie  shell  among  the  women* 
The  artistic  and  manufacturing  skill  of  the 
Japanese  is  rery  grciit,  their  famous  products 
being  swords,  string;  and  wind  musical  instru- 
ments of  elnborate  workmanship,  iheodolitcs, 
anefoids,  &c.  The  books  abound  in  illustra- 
ttODa.  Like  that  of  the  Semitic  raci-s,  their  writ* 
ing  19  from  right  to  kfl.  The  letters  or  syllabic 
charMCters  of  the  Jupaneae  are  forty-eiifiht  in 
number*  Pnper  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  (he 
bamboo,  which  is  ss  strong  nntt  lasting  a  a  the 
best  calico,  and  when  well  oiled ^  becomes  perfect- 
ly waterproof,  Hoodfd  claaks  and  timbrellas, 
made  of  this  material  tnsl  for  years,  Tlie  Japan- 
ese  likewise  make  handkerchiefs  of  paper,  and 
so  cheap  lh*it  they  are  hunted  when  soiled. 
The  JapNuese  as  a  people  are  individually  and 
collectively  virtuous.  They  are  partial  to  bath- 
ing, either  io  the  vapour,  or  warm  balh  or  in 
the  surf,  and  both  se&ea  bathf^  together  in  the 
public  bath  rooms,  unnttired,  in  whivh  they  see 
no  indelicacy.  The  wom^-n  possess  an  unruflled 
temper  and  amiability,  and  are  faittiful  and 
vlrtuoiii.  Thi^  urilversrfl  tign  of  rank  in  jMpan 
h  two  SWOT  hIcs  of  which  are  highly  bur- 

niihed^  lu  ry  more  than  Japan,  are  the 

people  more  stiuviUtte  to  ditgraee  or  dishonour, 
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rather  than  survive   disss  race. 


ceremony  is  called  the  Harikwri 
sions  are  made  so  as  to  resembls  iin  XJ 
military  men,  and  all  the  servants  of  the 
goon  and  persons  holding  civil  ollifltB 
the  government  are  bound,  when  they 
committed  any  crime,  to  rip  Iheroselvai 
but  not  till  they  have  received  an 
to  that  effect  from  the  court  at  Jadilo 
if  they  were  to  anticipate  the  order, 
heirs  might  be  deprived  of  their  proj 
For  this  eventuality  all  iUe 
of  government  are  provided  in 
tion  to  their  usual  dress,  with  a  suit 
ceaaary  to  be  worn  at  tie  time  of  lueh 
which  raiment  consists  of  hempen  elolli 
without  armorial  bearings.  So  soon 
order  of  the  court  has  been  communicai 
the  culprit,  he  invites  his  intimate  fneni 
the  appointed  day  and  resales  tbem  with 
After  they  have  drank  togethtr  for  somo 
he  takes  leave  of  them  and  the  ord*  n  of 
Court  are  then  read  to  him  by  an  ofR. 
pointed  (ni  ihtit  purpose.  He  then 
and  generally  delivers  a  farewell  ndd 
those  assembled,  after  which  he  ineliiK 
head  towards  the  ftoor,  draws  his  larger  » 
and  inflicts  the  fatal  cross.  One  of  hit 
fidcntifll  servants  stationed  behind  him> 
whom  he  has  deputed  for  the  task,  iimn 
H  sword  through  his  master's  neok.  W 
man  is  conscious  of  having  commitled  a 
and  apprehends  disgrace,  he  puts  an 
his  own  life  in  the  same  manner.  The 
of  the  nobles  and  gentry  «re  said  td  e 
therasclves  with  the  sword  in  their  yoiil 
five  or  six  years,  with  a  view  to  a 
grtice  and  dexterity  in  the  performanor 
fatal  deed.  The  Japanese  burn  the  bod 
their  nobles,  and  incase  their  ashes,  bu 
humbler  of  the  community  ar?  intetred. 
dead,  towards  whom  great  reverence  ia 
are  s^'ated  in  a  box  in  a  sitting  posture; 
are  folbiwed  to  the  tirst  place  of  interment, 
well  built  stone  vaults  constructed  ta 
sides  of  hills,  by  a  procesMon  of  wo 
long  white  veils.  Af^cr  the  body  hna 
interred  aevtn  years*  and  has  become  a 
ton,  the  bones  are  removed  And  depoati 
stone  vases,  whirh  are  placed  on 
within  the  vaults  or  depositetl  in  tln^  ei 
of  rock.  White  is  the  garb,  not  of  feat 
but  of  mourning:  and  a  bride,  when 
their  father's  house,  is  arraye«l  in  this 
enlllenatical  of  being  thence  forward 
her  fwreata.  She  is  carried  to  her  groora 
norlmoH  or  palanquin.  K»tu  is  a  form 
salutation  in  Japan^  where  the  inferior,  layti 
the  palms  of  his  hands  on  the  floor, 
his  body  so  that  the  forehead  nearly  loi 


and    a  man    of   rank    will     destroy     himself 

bjr  uaifig   hta    iworrl    to  di»eDiboirel  himself !  the  ground,  and  he  remains  in  thit 
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Tbe  iuperior  responds  by 
of  lii«  b«u(t«  upon  bii  knees^ 
•  or  bow9  ii»ore  or  l<*sa  low  acconiing 
k  of  ilie  olh«r  poriy.  It  b  custom* 
lim  viffs  of  men  of  rjink  to  weiir 
tiim«[ff  in  their  girdiei.  Yobn|r 
ftlibue,  H«f«  while  teeth  }  on  marring 
Jfoi  bUck,  And  education  is  be- 
omnkl  In  ihif  State,  the  Torikujire 
il  Bobic  bboJ,  eocn  ma  tiding  troops, 
lie  orticrt  of  the  §roir(^riior»  wdoca 
IH  iritb  their  ndvice  aitd  carry  out 
fft.  The  Dooeiu  nre  nsii&iants  to  the 
«erv«  as  gunrda,  do  duty  oa  bnnrd* 
19  puu%i  bodt«.  Ench  of  the  Doo&iu 
ed  to  iD«iiiUiu  a  servfinL.  The  KaroQ 
rmrdi.  The  Ru^ia  are  civd  officers, 
of  two  swords^  who  exerctae  a  con- 
power  over  collcctore,  interpreters, 
lef  inferior  officers*  Amongst  the 
if  the  taoners  lire  apart  from  the 
iklbilJiTits  ill  a  viHa^e  by  themselves^ 
fitftoe  of  executioiii  situal«d  ai  the 
otfraiity  of  the  city.  They  are 
blie  execuiioncrs  and  are  held  in 
VVrtstUrig  is  a  favouriie 
Cur  the  rich,  who  keep  largely  over- 
f  for  the  purpose  of  bein^  pitt<^d  ntcaiust 
These  are  so  full  of  fleah»  that 
attaclire  forms  are  almost  hiiden^ 
Ikia  IS  more  oniog  to  the  development 
fetkiifi  to  deposit  of  fat  The  Japattese 
bvfe  eonsumers  of  animal  food.  Tlieir 
ttioCinalter  size  thao  those  of  firitain 
fwy  teaotily  furnished  with  furniture 
r  loot!  are  eofered  with  a  fine  soft 
»  TLe  »boe«  or  sandnls  are  not  worn 
but  are  left  outside  in  a  square  earthen 
r  vvr^lidalj  near  the  door.  Itzabu  is  a 
I  aiir^  ooifSf  worth  in  Japan  sixteen 
I  ciish«  An  American  dollar  has  a 
ure  ailter  in  it  than  three  ifzabn^  and 
%U  worth  from  1,400  to  1,6U0  cash. 
Aflitricaii  treaty,  the  silver  dollar  is 
me  iUabu.  A  prominent  feature  iu 
ilbe  iboHiplicity  of  relif^ious  sects,  but 
l^ofcaent  no  rehiaous  persecntioit,  and 
^Blhe  satne  family  are  often  of  differ- 
||PR»ita.  The  spiritual  emperor  was  the 
nil  ol  the  ancient  Japanese  religion. 
pirn  it  «a  atieicnt  religion  in  Japan,  and 
nrieni*  it  coniista  of  an  apotheosis  of 
It  llefoes  or  snifits,  like  the  old  pagan 
^  of  Bui  ope,  amongst  whom  tbe  Japan- 
Mk  Buddbct.  which  estplains  the  great 
MlioQ  ahown  by  the  various  seots  there* 
at  object  of  interest,  in  nature  and  in 
pon  of  the  people  in  Japan,  is  its  »»- 
»iuiUiii,  Fudsi  Yarns*  It  is  crested 
am^  preaents  the  appearance  of  a  trun- 
loe,  and  tbe  gathering  of  a  whito  cloud 
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around  its  summit,  warns  of  a  hunicaiie,  Pudsi 
Yama  isslill  occasionally  ascended  by  piigrima 
far  tbe  worship  of  the  god  of  the  winds.  It  is 
from  the  AbuB  vernica  that  tbe  Japanese  prepare 
their  lacquer  which  is  so  fine  as  to  resist  tbe 
action  of  hot  water.  The  Japmiese  language  is 
ag|tlutinate,aud  the  a1phab<^t  phonetic,  in  these 
lespecta  resembling?  tbft  Kore.iu,  and  diffirin^ 
from  the  Chinese  which  is  niotiosyilabic  and 
rhematographic.  'ihe  Japanese  Unguage  is 
much  mixed  with  Chinese,  It  is  not  mono* 
iyllabic  but  agglutinate*  supple  int:;  iubfixps  to 
modify  the  idea.  The  priests  of  the  buddhist 
religion  employ  the  Ubiiiese»  but  their  poetry 
ii  in  the  pure  Japanese,  it  would  appear,  oil 
the  whole,  from  the  coui r ad icto ry  accounts  by 
ethnologists^  as  to  the  physic«l  formation  of 
this  people^  that  there  exists  among  them  both 
the  Mongolian  and  Malayan  tjpes,  and  it  is  noi 
improbable  thut  a  wave  of  the  Mongol  has  pass* 
etl  over  the  primiuve  Malayan  race  of  tbe  caun* 
try  and  left  the  two  ract'S  now  inhabiting  it* 
The  Japanese  at  present,  therefore^  seem  to  be 
of  two  or  three  races*  The  learned  men  in  the 
United  States  Hlxpedilion»  from  analogies  in  the 
language,  formed  an  opinion  ilutt  they  are  of 
the  Tartar  family.  Mr.  C*  F.  Fabs  regards  tbe 
people  of  Lu-chu  as  identical  with  the  Japan* 
ese,  and  asserts  that  they  have  many  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  them  ulike  from  the 
Malay  and  Chinese — such  as  the  absence  of  the 
long  angular  form  of  tbe  internal  cauthus 
and  the  presence  of  a  thick  bbick  beard.  iJr. 
Prichard  considers  tbe  Japanese  to  belong 
to  the  same  type  as  the  Chinese,  but  Dr. 
Piclerinfcf  maintains  that  Ihey  are  Malays — 
whde  Br.  Latham  foilows  Siebold  in  re»(ard- 
ing  tbem  as  of  two  distinct  types  of  physical 
formation.  According  to  other  authorities, 
thereare  even  three  typeaof  people  in  Japan,  via. 
the  field  labourers  who  have  broad  faces,  browu 
hair^  with  an  occasional  tinge  of  red  ;  Out  noaes^ 
large  mouths  and  a  comparatively  light  com* 
plexion.  The  liaht^rs  uf  tiie  sea  coast  have  pro* 
minent  features,  with  their  noses  incUning  to 
theaqunline:  hair  black  aud  crisp,  wavy  with 
a  tendency  to  curl.  'The  nobles  are  majestic 
in  department  and  more  resemble  Europeans. 
One  of  tbe  races  is  described  as  hnving  an 
oval  head  and  oval  face*  rounded  frontal 
bones  and  a  hitfh  forehead,  with  a  mild  and 
amiable  expression  of  countenance.  The  com- 
plexion is  light  olive  with  eyes  slightly 
obliqae»  large  and  animated,  long  eyelasbei, 
and  clustering  eyebrows,  heavy  and  aiched» 
the  cheek  bones  are  moderately  prominent, 
chest  broad  and  largely  developed.  In  Slam 
one  of  these  races  of  tbe  Japanese  axe  tbe 
most  esteemed  for  their  courage,  and  the 
kings  of  Siam  have  always  employed  them  as 
their  principal  force  m  preference  totheMalsys. 
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It  would  eeem  Hint  tlie  Japnnfae,  of  all  clnsges,  |  and  rivera  are  numerona,  TUc  counUv 
laok  upon  tlieir  wivf-s  as  upon  a  faithful  seivaul 
a  JftpAUt^e  ia  tkcvtr  kuown  in  bent  lits  wife*  It 
is  a  custom  amonkrat  somtr  Japmieae  to  take  a 
woman  a  t'e\f  weeks  on  trial  before  cleciiiing  up- 
on whether  to  mttrry  her  or  not.  The  Japanese 
marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple.  The  briUe 
and  bridegroom  drink  wme  with  each  other 
three  tiunes,  exchanging  eupa  with  each  other 
every  time,  iu  the  presence  of  a  few  select 
friends;  after  which  the  youn^  la*iy  ^(^ta  her 
teeth  blackened,  and  she  ia  married  fur  better 
and  for  worae.  In  the  Japanciie  racing  malehes 
any  one  who  likes  can  run  bis  horse,  and  the 
course  is  tiie  main  lond.  The  distance  is  about  « 
quarter  of  a  mile,  the  horses  rnn  the  distance, 
turns  harp  round  in  the  road,  and  off  back  a^ain, 
and  keep  on  so  untd  tired  out.  Among  exist- 
ing religioi^s,  the  Sin*tu  (Sin  the  ^ods  and  I'u 
faiih)  and  the  Buddhist,  arc  the  most  extend- 
ed. The  Sio  Tu  embrace's  a  cosmogony^  hero 
worship,  the  Ten-sio-dai-siu  the  $in  K^^ddess, 
beiUK  the  principal  object  of  worship.  11ie 
retif^ion  has  a  trace  of  buddhism.  Neither 
iQtlk,  butter  nor  oheete  are  used  aa  food  by 
the  Japanese.  Horses  in  the  islands  are  in 
general  small r  but  those  of  the  cavalry  are  said 
to  be  of  a  fine  breed,  hardy,  of  good  boUora,  and 
brisk  in  action.  The  Japanese  place  the  dead 
in  a  tub,  with  pap«*r  flowers  all  round,  carry  it 
into  the  temple  and  Imve  prayers  chanted  over 
it,  after  whicli  ihry  carry  the  body  on  to  the  |  the  richeal 
mountain  and  burn  it,  the  priest  chanting  all  finest  gold, 
the  time.  When  il  has  all  burnt  away^  they 
pick  up  th't  ashts  and  carry  them  to  the  ^thvp, 
yard  bt^hitid  the  trmple  and  bury  them  with  all 
due  solemnity*  Tli^y  erect  monuments,  and 
)iave  gravestones  wilh  name  nnd  a^  of  the 
fjeoeased  written  on  ;  and  there  are  certain  ihy^ 
in  each  y«'«r  for  the  relatives  going  to  pray 
over  the  grAves  and  Btrcwing  the  ground  with 
tliwi'is.  The  prmcipnl  expons  actd  produ€»e 
of  H^kodndi  are  iron,  lead^  copper,  silver, 
gold,  ri<T,  wheat,  potfltoes,  buckwheat,  barley, 
peas,  beans,  sidphur^  «n  It  pet  re,  salmon  ?  sal* 
mon  troni  ?  oodtisli,  sharks,  herring,  bcche  de 
mer^  cuul*  tish,  mn%seli,  clams,  eeiiweed,  &c.f 
wax.  lea^  silk,  and  oilseed,  and  fi»h.  There  is 
a  very  extensive  lead  mine  about  tifteen  miks 
from  Hakodadi,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
and  it  ia  worked  «.0!iiewhat  in  the  same  manner 
na  such  mines  are  worked  in  Wales.  The  ore 
l^tvea  about  50  or  60  percent  of  lead,  but  very 
little  silver.  fiokJ,  silver,  copper,  coal,  iron, 
iuiphur  and  tin  are  found  in  Japan.  In  ibe 
nortb  of  Niphon  arc  several  gold  mines,  but 
Ihia  metal  is  atai  found  in  the  sandy  beds  of 
riven*  The  silver  minea  most  abound  in  the 
firovinO€  of  Kallami.  But  the  most  abundant 
of  ilie  tnetfds  is  copper  which  is  sold  ia  eyien- 
dm  U>  traders.     The   Japan   iprings.  iak^a 


modcrtite  fertility,   but   well  wooded, 
bamboo,  onk,  liri»,  cypress*     The  raiuy  n»ni 
Sai  SKi'§^  an;  June  mul  July,    and  the  fi 
Nagasaki   lasts  only   a    few  dit>9.     The 
verniXf  i^  the  celebriited  tree  railed  by  ibe 
paneae  Uriui,  from  wUich  ihe  Jnpan  VArui 
obtained    by  incii^iona  in   the  bark.     Tki 
an  inferior  and  little  vaiue<i  kind  called  Fi 
probably  that  of  R.  vernix  adulterated  will 
varnishes  of    India  and  Siam. 

Gold     is   found    iu    many    parts     of 
Japanese    empire^     sometimes     it    ia    ohi 
ed    from    its  own  ore,     sometimes    i 
waahinga  of  the  earth  or  sand*  and  so 
it  is  mixed  with  copper.     Tlie  quantity 
I  country   is  undoubtedly  great.     Ao  old  ^ 
ish  liriter  of    the  seventeenth  century 
that   in  his  day  the  palace  of   the  em 
Yedo,  as  well  as   many   houses  of  the  nol 
were  literally  covered  with  plates  of  gold* 
ihe   beginning   of  the    Pntch  trade  the  aa 
export    WHS   X.^  I/IOOO    ^iieUm4;    luul    b 
course  of  sixty  years  the  aiuotint   sent  Of 
the  kingdom   through   the   Dutch    alone 
from    twenty *five   to  Efty    mdliona   itedl 
Silver  mines  are  quite  as  numerous  as  ib^ 
gold.     In  one  year  the  Portuguese,  while 
had  the    trade,  exported   in   silver  M^Aln 
sterling  ;  copper,  Icad^  qnicksilvcr,  (in  aii<l 
alaa  occur  in  Japan.     Thinil>erg  tells  iia 
gold   ore  and   which   yieli 
is  dug   up  in   Sado,  one   oi 
northern    provinces    in    the    great    isliui 
Nipon*     Some  of  the  veins  there  were  fori 
so  rich^  that  one  catti  ol   the  ore   yielJed 
find  sometimes  two  taels  of  gold*    But  of 
*'  he  says**  he  was   informed   the  veins  tfl 
and  most  other  mines,  not  only   run  s(^ 
but  yitld  not  near  the  quantity  of  gold 
did     formerl^v.    There   is     also,    he     pdm 
a  very  rich  gold   sand    iu    the  same   provfl 
which  the  piince  causes  to  be  wa&hed  for 
own  benetit,  without  so  much  at  giving 
of  it.  much  less  part  of  the  profit,  to  the 
of  Jedo.     After  the  gold*minea  of  Sado, 
of  Surunga  were  always   esteemed  Ike  ri< 
for  licaides  that  these  province  yielded 
timrs    a  great  qndntity  of  gold-ore^    thiri 
some  gold  contained  even   in   the  eopi 
up  ihere.     Among  the  gold  mines  of  i 
vince  Satzuma*  there  was  one  so   ricli 
catti   of   the   ore   was     found    upon     i 
yield   from  four  to  six  taeU  of   gold  for 
reason  the  emperor  ba<l    given  strict 
not  to  work   it,    for    ft^r  so  greni  a  ti«ai 
should  be  exhausted  too  soon.    There  wu*  ^w^, 
ther   gold-mine     in    the    province   T- 
not       »  from  a  village   called   Tossino 
are  no  silver-minea^    in  all  Asia    but 
Japan.    The    Japan  atreaiDi   ibe   Kuxu 
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Ktefiiioti£  ilie  outer  or  eastern  sltores  of  the  I  principal  force  m  prefercr\cc  to  tlic   Afab^0«  I 
•puttie  itUnilB,  ou<l  carrit^   with  it  the  ^ulf  |  ivoulJ  seem  Ibat  llie  JapatiesB   of  uU   ctna^cai 


ft(i  or  Sjirgos^Q    witb   many  animal  forma, 

ntk  u  Clu)|  Cdvohnu,  Pteropodfl,  8pirialis» 

itlitib  r.\A  t))f    pcldghri    sltetetoii    shrimps 

^  ;  iiiso  tlie  cafBpaces  of  the 

t  :.:    wqffieo  wear  ^ilk   gowti9« 

m  b«ve  a  ciiecrful    even  guy   uspeul. 

lii«rii!t    for    dyc^mg     are    taken    from    a 

of  HetuU,  from  the   Gnrdcnia  floricla. 

'^j^Miu  Cbineij»e,  barbatum  and  aviculare 

'  pnxluce  a  bMUiiful  blue  colour,  muuli  like 

"   -    idigo*     Tbe  leaves  are  first  dried, 

t  I,  nod    made  into   small    cakes 

'^  -bops, 

v^e  is  much   mixed  with 
'  I    u  iiQl    mono^yllabio  but   ape- 

1^  ;p|iijin^  subtixes   to   roQdify    tbe 

Hc^   Ik  pnetts  of  the  buddbist  religion  em- 
W^  '^  Cbiaeje,  but    their  poetry    is  in  the 
■  :.  There  exists  amonir  tbem  boib 

^  luod  Malayan  types,  aud  it  is  uot 

lie  ihl »  wave  of  the  Mongol  han  patg- 
»»«rilif  primitive  MMJayan  race  of  tbecouu- 
VttiMuAuiber  of  the  races  now  iobabiting 
^'^  Jipflntac  at   present  therefore  seem  to 
tiiree  races.    Tbe    United  States 
.♦^•Hwu,  from   iftialogies   in   tbe  language^ 

KnopiDJOD  that    ibey  are  of   Ibe  Tartar 
Mr,  0,  F.  Faht  regards  the  people  of 
wWeoliciil  with  the  Japanese,  and  as- 
Icrti  tliji  tbey  have  many  characteristics  which 
tonniiiiili  ibrm   a]t^<j  'from   the  Malay  and 
t>ocb  at  thft  absence  of  tbe  long  angu- 
wfamdHiciaicmal   canthus   and  tbe  pre- 
^  4  thict   black  beard,    Dr*  Prichard 
tbe  Japanese  to  belong   to  the  some 
^^  Ciiinese^  but   Dr.  Picker  log  main- 
t^l  ttey  are  Malaya — while   Dr.  Latham 
•tojtbold  in   regarding    tbem   as  of  two 
tjf>t4  of  physical  formation-     The  pre* 
kutfii  that  there  are  three  types   of 
in  Japan, — the    field    labourers   have 
Uce*^  brown  hair,    with  au    occasion £il 
cin4ifial    uoitci«   large   mouths   and  a 
ititejy  light  coniplexion.    The  fibbers  of 
dvn  prominent  features,  with  ibeir 
L^  to  tbe  aqualiue  ;  hair  black  and 
^%y  with    a   tcnilency    to   €url.      The 
iti»jesUc   in   dtpurtment  and  more 
;)eaiis.     One  of  tbc^  races   is  des- 
"^  au    oval   bead  and  oval  ftioe, 
IS  and  a  Uh^h  forehead,  wilb 
»i.4^*uMic  expretsiou  of  couutenanee 
bn  is  light  olive  with  eyes  sligbtly 
g«)  and  animated*    long   eyelashes, 
nu^  eyebrows^  keavy  and  arched*  the 
biues  arc   moderately    prominent,    chest 
mud    largely    developed.     Li    Siam  one 
Japaueae    races    are   tbe    most  es- 
Cor   tbeir    courage,  und   tbe  kings   of 
lid¥c  4way«  employed   them  m  their 
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jouk  upon    their  wives   as  upon  a    laitliful  aeo*] 
van  I  ;  a  Ja piitieae  is    never  known  to   beat  bij 
wife,     it  li  a  cu:itoui    amought  some  Japa 
to  take  a  woman  a  few    weeks  on  tridl  befort 
deciding   upon  whether  to  marry   her  or  no 
The  Japanese   marriuge    ceremony  is  very  sin 
pie.    The   bridt^   and    bridegroom   drink    win 
wUh  each  other  three  times,  exchanging 
with  each  other  every  time,  in  tbe  presence 
a  few  select   friends  ;    after    which    the  youni 
lady   gels  her  teeth  blackened,  and    she  is  j 
rtecl  for  better  aud  for  worse. 

Tbe  iltusijated  Japanese  books  are  verjJ 
good,  and  show  much  artistic  latent,  Al 
group  of  trees,  it  bruneb  o(  Japan  bamboOpl 
a  bunch  of  ieavei>,  a  cottage  and  turn  in  a  roadp] 
and  such  simple  subjects  form  each  of  thcfa] 
a  perfect  sludy  in  ilaelf,  thoufj^h  appearing  to] 
have  been  drawn  with  one  stroke  of  the 
rbe  latttT  is,  in  fact,  a  brush  but  is  made  quit 
hard  with  gum  or  glue  except  at  tbe  extremity,] 

Tbe  Japanese  earthen -ware  is  beautilultj 
though  not  equal  to  the  'Chinese  ;  except  thmi 
egg  shell  china  vvate  which  surpasses  for  trana-l 
parency  any  seen  in  that  country*  There  aroJ 
other  kinda  of  china  rarely  seen  in  England,  iiudj 
which  tire,  thouf^h  perhaps  leas  curious,  c^uiUtl 
aa  beautiful  as  the  egg  ahelL  Among  theriv  I 
tbe  rarest,  and  most  ditlicuU  to  procure  iH  | 
lacquered  china. 

Of  all  tbe  works  of  art  in  whicb  tbe  Japan*  ! 
ese  excel  the  Chinese    tbe  lacquer  is  the  most  j 
striking.    Some  of  that  now  made  is    very  fine,  | 
but  not  to  be   compared  with  the   real  eld  lac- 
querj  which  is    very    rare,     mid    is  hardly  everj 
brought  into  the  market,  except  when  some  old] 
family  is  in  such  distress   for  want  of  mone/j 
then  they  bring  pieces  of  antique  lacquer  (whiclil 
is  as  highly  esteemed  by  tbem  as   family  plato 
wilb  us)  to  be  sold  at  Yedoor  Yokohama.  There} 
are  on  some  of  the    noblecnen's  est  a  tea  manu« 
factories   of  Incquer,   aome  are  celebrated   fori 
tbe    excellence  from  which    their  owners  derive] 
great  wealth.     Articles  made  there  are   always 
mwrked   with  the   crest  or  crests  of  the  ownet  1 
of  tlie    estate,    so   that    that    which    is   mucb  | 
sought  after,  such  as  Prince  Sals  a  ma's  lacquer, 
may  at  once  be  recognized  by  seeing  Ms  crent  | 
upon  each  piece. 

Copper  abounds  tbrougbout  tbe  whole  Japan- 
ese group  and   aome   of  it  is  said  to  be  not  i 
surp^taed  by  aay   in    tbe   world.     Tbe  mitivei 
retine  it  and  cast  it  into  cylindera  about  a  foot , 
long  and  au   inch  thick.     The   coatscr   kinds 
ibry  c^isL  into  round  tumps  or  cake^.     Quick<P 
silver  is  said  to   be   abundant,  but    tbis^  so  (at 
as  is  known  bas  uever  been  an  article  of  export*  , 
Lead  also  i$  found  to   bo   plentiful,    but    Ukt  I 
qulcLiilYcr  it  ha^  mi  bccti  seuV  oulol  iVicVm^* 
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dom.  Tin  has  also  been  discorerdd  tn  tmfill 
i^uttiiUties,  auJ  of  a  quality  %q  fine  aud  wbite 
that  it  almost  eqmih  silver,  but  of  the  extent  of 
tbw  mineralliKle  was  known,  as  the  Japiineee 
^id  tiot  fttUcli  much  value  to  it,  and  therefore 
liftYC  not  Boaght  for  it.  Iron  is  f iiiod  in  three 
«f  ihf  proviucee,  and  probably  exitts  in  othera. 
The  Jdipnne»e  Itnow  hor  to  reduce  the  ore,  mid 
the  metal  they  obtain  is  of  anperior  quality^  of 
which    they    make,  eicellent    steel* 

Amongst  the  Aioo  of  JApan,  if  a  twin  birth 
of^cur,  ihey  always  deitroy  oue  of  iTie  infants. 
Thh  idifm  prevails  amongat  Ibe  Khassya  and 
the  Bjili   race. 

.  The  temple  of  the  Japanese  is  only  a  small 
Square  room,  hun*^  round  ivith  pictures  princi* 
pully  of  foxes,  which  are  thouj^'hl^  moat 
)*f  rb.'ibly  to  be  votive  ofFeriugs,  made  by  pco* 
jilc  u*i»f>  had  lost  their  fiienda*  The  fox  is 
lodk<^d  upon  as  a  prcal  and  powerful  dedooQ^ 
to  be  held  in  much  veneralioo.  He  is  supposed 
ttfton  to  Ink'!  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  in 
eh  alinpeil  appears  to  men,  and  lures  them 
Wt^m^tl  oil,  end  ou  till  tbey  are  bat  in  the  forest 
in  i  Oft  ditcovering  it  hang  themselvea*  There- 
'jTore^  when  any  one  ialuai  ofieriuita  are  imme- 
tliulcly  niaJo  at  the  ncareU  fox  temple,  when  if 
I  be  ^k\i[  be  propiLiittcd  therebji  the  aearok  for 
Ihu  list  one  ifi   sucoesafu], 

Coalf  aay^  Kienipfer,  it  in  great  quantities  in 

be  profinoe  of  ^iktnen  and  in   uioat  of  the 

northern  provinces.     l>r.  Siebold  abo   speaki 

of  coal   aa   bein^  in  couituon   use   throughout 

he  country »  and  oa  visiting  one  of  the  mines 

He   SAW  enouxh  to   couvinoc  him   that   it   wus 

likilfully  worked.     For  domestic  purposes  they 

invert  the   coal  into  coke, 

Kaiice  Sulphur  i)  an  abundant  mineral. 
|.n  some  places  it  lies  in  broad  deep  beds,  and 
any  be  dug  up  and  removed  with  as  muob 
pr^sQ  as  sand.  A  cousiderable  revenue  is  dcriv- 
by  Ibe  government  frjm  sulpluir,  many 
i>f  the  timber  trees  of  Jipan  were  noticed  by 
riuinber^  during  bis  residence  there,  iu  the 
l^ightccntU  century.  The  most  recent  notice 
Ijrf  il)«  plant  o^  tliat  island  is  iu  Uodg- 
|Vou  9  Nrtg»i»nki,  pp.  312 — ^13. 

J7t>/t:c  ia  a  corruption  of  the  Japanese  word 
[3a4^a  a  pious  man,  and  the  term  bonjEe  was  given 
ll^y  th^  Voriii^juese  tQ  the  prlesls  of  Japan^  and 
lias  ^  npplicd  to  ilie  [>riests  of  China, 

}CoclkM,-L. o,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 

\im  China,  tbc  bons«ar6  the  priesta  of  Fuh,  or 

,  irf  Ptih,   thoy  ate  distinguished   from  the 

J  |py  lAHur  dross.    In  Japan  they  ure  gentle- 

wn  of  familiee. 

TKc  Japanese  have  a  great  respect  for  the 

the  remaini  inside  a  kind 

1  in  a  Bitiing  posture.     To 

Ihii  pDBiiton,  they  are  said  to  use  the 

poMrdet     which,    place*!     within     the 

i  Ihi  corpse,  U  taid  to  bave  the  eflfect 


of  retuxing  all  the  moscles.  Thebotlow  < 
is  carried  in  a  chair  or  norimon  by  four  i 
into  the  yard  of  the  Ter^,  escorted  by  a  I 
women  diessed  up  in  bright  colours,  wear  ' 
veil  of  white  crape  on  the  bead»  Tbey^ 
here  met  by  the  Ochan  and  a  quantity  of  i 
canons  who  cbauut  to  tbe  sounds  of  thai 
torn,  the  whole  company  awhile  moving  i 
the  body,  around  the  temple  into  whidi ' 
at  length  rush  with  a  great  noise.  Fmyeril 
then  read  over  the  body»  and  it  is  remov 
be  burned.  If  the  deceased  bave  been  a  I 
son  of  rank,  the  ashes  are  deposited  in  anj 
and  buned  within  the  aacred  precincts  of 
Tera.  In  the  proceasion  there  is  very 
affectation  of  aorrow  ;  they  teem  to 
at  a  joyful  occasion,  and  the  whole  todi  ' 
faast  at  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

A  prominent  feature  amongst  the  Jap 
ia  the   fariety   of  religious     beliefs, 
which  is    that   of   Buddha,    but    the 
prevails  to   as  great   an    eitent,    thfi 
of  the  buddhiat  religion  use  the  Ch|l 
guage  in   their  worship  except  in  th 
try  which  is  in  the  Japanese  tongue,  Tht 
paper  in  Notes  and  Queries  on  Vhina  encf  1 
fitm^  in  which  an  endeavour  ia  made  to  f ' 
fy  the  curious  symbol  so  otten   found  oo 
dhist  images,  which  biiddhists  thcmaelf 
gard  as  the  emblem  of  the  seal  of  Buddba'al 
— the  ''Sraatika"  of  Sanscrit  scholars — witi 
"Hammer  of  Thor**  off  Scandinavian  mylhj6| 
It  is  conjectured  that   this  5}mbol  muit ' 
been  brought  to  China ^  Japan,  and   Mc 
by  buddliiit  priests,  and  its  origin  it  the 
to  be  looked  for  in  India.     It  appeara  the 
the  most  ancient  buddhlst  coins,  and  bti  ' 
noticed  on  the  walls  of  all  the  rock-cut  i 
of  Western  India.     Even  the  Kamaytoa  1 
tionsdorocsiic  uteaaila  aa  marked  with  tbe'^ 
same  figure.     The  Svastika  appeara  in 
Teutonic  and  Bcandinavlan  mythology, 
the  name  of  Thor'a  hammer,  as  the  sc 
Tbor,  the  god  of  thunder.     It  haa  alto 
diacovcred  on  many  ancient  coins  of  ludfl 
manic  natiotts.     From  alt  this  it  ia  eofi 
that  the  Svastika  was  the  common  eyml 
chief  magic  charm  of  the   Aryan  racet 
they  separated.  To  the  present  day  Ihia 
mer  of  Thor"  is  used  among  the  Germaft  | 
sanlry  and  in  Ireland  as  a  magical  sign  itfi 
pel  thunder.     Moreover,  aa  iu  the  middlft 
beWs  usfd  to  be  niTsg  to  drive  awaj  l!iu 
the  svastika  of  the  East  used  to  be  cn^ 
on  church-bells,  and  to  the  pn?«eot  d»y  1 
bells  in  England  bear  the  symboK 
The     Japanese     are     aomewhat 
and  pleasure  loving,  but  they  arc  hardy 
duringt  they   are  physically  robust   but 
minds  arc  of  a  dilletante   order 

I'bt  Japanese  write  like  the  Chinese  I 
himos  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  ] 
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iiivf  ai  iht  li^ht  hand  suia,  but  the  oha* 
ft  I*  '  'inU^tio  aad  far  more  ruomug 
,  Ih  - 

I  4  ge^ci»t  rule,  the  daughters  even  of 
f.ygll  nobility  have  no  fortuoes  or  dowry 
an  iftArri*g^.  Oit  the  contrary^  if  they  are 
QQ3ii¥icttd  Yity  hundaomf,  nroiable  ia  temper 
nd  fcry  iceoim^li^bed,  the  parents  expect  the 
Dm  to  pfty  dovn  to  them  a  handsotne 
ioney  or  to  make  over  to  tbem  some 
liiable  properly. 

AimaMt^  the  abonginal  racea  of  Ye20, 
I  feTere  treatment  by  the  Japanese,  b»a  led 
i  to  olber  oountriea  and  Ihty  also  occupy 
ll^m  part  of  tha  isUiid  of  Seghalioi 
im  poaaesMon  of  the  Japanese.  Tbeir 
floea  not  exceed  80,000  ;  they  are 
^•od  otiaeulAr,  hut  they  are  as  despised 
'^Japtacae  as  Je^va  are  by  the  Arabs, 
are  haDdaonae,  have  a  profusion 
blid  Aowtnif  hair,  but  their  appearai^ce 
ii  aa(  clcnly,  (heir  lipa  are  tntttoed  beautifully 
Urn.  They  do  not  speak  Japanese  ;  and 
unaiU  ii^m  Hakodate  oannoi  couvarae  with 


the  Jaipiiiieae  have  numeroua  feativals  and 
Mytyi,  held  in  eom  mem  oration  of  ancestors, 
Mtkii^  «arr  '   ?iii£e?,  or   from   lome  uir 

tii«d  amr  ti-     That  at    (he    winter 

fslabee,  the  Oki-daa  take*  or  great  holiday,  laata 
II  da^.  It  i*  a  period  of  great  r<*jnicin(f»  all 
Miimtik  aocou»U  are  if  possible  settled  and 
mnh  friendly  intereourse  lakes  place.  The 
QdbttSrktt  feati^at^  at  the  lummer  solstice, 
ibofet  Ihs  nsiUdle  of  June,  is  in  commemortk* 
tioi  af  Googtn  3ainn,  a  great  general  to  whom 
tk  pnaai  dynasty  owes  iis  oriie^in,  and  (be 
JMaeae  dale  their  birtba  from  it.  Bajiners 
»iih  Iha  hot  or  carp  are  Loisied  along  with 
iQHiil  glrmmertt  The  Jnpiinese  traditiona 
tr^sa  tktif  origin  to  a  body  of  poor  fishertnan/ 
iM  tha  bone*  ^i  tbe  Cray  iisb  are  used  to  incite 
landity  and  temperance  and  indicate  their 
l^|iii  wil  m  tlice  of  5sU  is  ficnt  with  each 
bUtr,  kif  llie  same  object.  The  Ookata  Seku 
belli  with  much  ceremony  and  en- 
Aboni  the  middle  of  July  tbe  mer- 
halirai  the  Omat-sun  is  held.  U  is  a 
i  of  trttdes  and  an  es.hibilion  of  tbeir 
wiiicb  the  wax  wurkera  art: 
frovinciit. 
life  fftqufnt  and  a  ^vatch  and  firt  bri- 
|rit»8ht*€«K  and  the  Yo-ahon-tfyi  and  Ka-na- 
baiaiii  rcwlineas*  The  un«ier  limbs  of  the 
IfMHM  artabnder,  (he  people  are  aJfectionate 
hHvr  doiDeaiic  reUtiaiis-  Indigent  parenia 
Ml  Ibasr  dughtera  for  a  ttrm  of  ya^r^  as  proa- 
B«t  many  girla  seek  service  in  tbe  tea 
Uicnage  is  solemnised  in  two  ways, 
lafigiott^i  tb«  other  civil.  Education  lijia 
IgMtffOgresa,  but  it  is  not  general^only 
to  the  rofiuiremeut?  gf  each  trade* 
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Tha  Japan  executive  government  is  carried  oa 
by  the  Bairato  officials.  There  are  goirernori 
of  provinces,  with  supreme  power*  They  ara 
feudfil  princes  orer  whom  ono  of  their  number 
styled  Tycoon  is  chief  and  he,  assisted  by  the 
Oorogio  or  Gi-eat  Council,  presided  over  tha 
aflfftirs  in  the  name  of  the  Mikndo  or  spiritual 
emperor,  its  supreme  head.  Tbe  Mikndo  mmd 
decrees,  be&towed  titles  and  dcle^nted  authority 
to  oihrrs.  Ue  resides  ia  YeJdo,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  in  a  palace  with  largo  grounds  sur* 
rounded  by  a  moat*  Pricits  net  as  spies  and 
masters  of  ceremonies.  In  Japanese  royiholo^y 
Ten  zia  dai  zin,  the  patron  E^oddess  of  tlio 
empire,  sprang  from  the  great  Sun  god*  The 
high  officers  often  move  iKcoiciiilo,  Naibcen, 
for  relaxation*  and  their  wivirs  oirly  mov^out 
in  a**M?W»(ofl**  under  a  gtmrf.  The  Mikado 
has  several  tillea  Zen  21,  sou  of  heiiven.  Mi- 
kado emperor;  Dairi  or  Kinrai,  griind  intfrior^ 
and  his  ancestry,  it  is  said^  can  be  tinced  uu* 
interrtiptfdiy  for  700  ye^ra  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  was  rarely  visiblcvwas  allowed  13  vvWq^ 
of  noble  birih,  and  unlimited  concubines.  Flis 
eldest  dauj^bter  becomes  the  chief  priestesa  of 
the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Issie|  whicu  contains 
1  he  shrine  of  Ten  zio  dei  zin. 

In  Japan,  punishment  inllioted  6m  any 
member  of  a  family  entails  disgiare  oti 
the  whole.  Hence  certain  noble  families, 
military  and  ofleials  of  rank,  have  iha 
privilege  of  carry inir  out  their  own  death  p 
nishment.  It  is  called  tbe  Hara  kirn  or  bapp 
despatch  and  it  is  practised  for  every  crime/ 
lo  he  legnl,  an  order  for  its  performance  must 
be  issued  by  the  Tycoon,  or  by  tbe  auaeraiu 
piince  of  tbe  culprit. 

The  Japanese  some  times  bury  the  dead 
but  generally  burn*  In  (he  latter  case  tho 
remains  from  il^e  fir&are  collected  in  a  jnr  which  > 
is  seated  and  depositi'd  in  the  cemetery  or 
temple  in  which  the  remains  of  bis  ancestors 
have  been  placed. 

Ihey  have  ilbtetic  games,  the  atbleim 
being  termed  smoo:  also  fencing  tliealrea, 
card  p1i\>ing,  drauglits  and  chcaSp  Tho 
princip»l  r^ l^ions  cf  J^pan  are  the  Slntti  and 
Bitddliist  but  there  are  other  sects  some  of  them 
philoaopldcul.  Every  Sintu  sectorian  has  in  his 
bouse  a  kaini  or  patron  saint,  aud  the  good  go 
to  iheir  rt'^ion  after  dfath,  tbe  bad,  to  plaoei 
of  punishmeoC  The  spirits  of  their  anceatort 
are  believed  to  levisit  earth  on  the  religioufl%( 
festivals-  i 

A  ii  Japanese  bathe  twice  daily*  The  pooe.» 
resort  to  tbe  public  bath  hoaxes  where 
men,  women  ami  children  batbe  together.  The 
Japanese  ar&  poiU^tl  and  given  to  t eutimental 
refleolioD9i>  Tb«  Japanese^  lay  brancbts  ^f  the 
stsi  9oiB«  pbint  over  ibe  grafes  of  tbeir  ffkadiii, 
and  its  capsules  ate  burnt  iu  temples  as  ino«9ai4t 
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p.  63,    Kvniahan*i    Japan.    Pnhlic   Fapem^ 
See    India  ;     Kambo^ia  ;     Ka-mi»no-mi-tsi  ; 
Korea  ;  KurilUn  ;  Loochoo  ;  Moms  papyrifera 
Paper  ;  Turcn  ;  VejfctBblc  wn%  ;  A  moor. 

JAPAN    ALLSPICE.      Kdgwortbia   cbry. 
santhn. 

JAPANESE  CAMPHOR.  See  Oampbor 

JAPAN  CANES.  See  Wbanghec  ;  Calamus. 
'  JAPAM  E\RTH.   See  Gambien 

JAPANESE    CEMENT,    See  Rice  plae. 

JAPAMESCHIE   WARE.  Geb.    Japanned 
ware. 

Lwltcred  Ware. 
2ifArc)mudi»^  de  Japmi, 
Fe 


Jtp&nach  lakwcrk..  Dct. 
Jtpaolschie  two  «.  Gtr. 


Ynrnisbed  artiolea  of  every  description. 
—McCidloch.  Taulhner. 

JAPAN  OIL.  Oil  of  Ervsimum  pcrfoliMum, 

JAPAN  PULSE.  ENa/Grouud  nut.  Earth 
nut  Arachia  Uvpogrea. 

JAPA  FL8HPAMU-  Til.  alao  Datana 
Tkl.  Hibiscuft  rosa-chinensii.— //i»>i. 

JAPANSCa  LAKVVEBK.  Dit.  Japanntd 
ware. 

JATATRI,  Tel,  Mace, 

JAPBTH.  See  Adam;  India  ;  Turan. 

JAPETIC.    Sec  Sanskrit. 

JAPAUA.  Sec  Teak. 

JAPHAHA  OHETTIT.  Tel,  Tlie  Biia 
orelUott*  7a  R.  it,  581.     Arnotto  or  Hocou. 

JA'PHAL  KATEL.  HiiiD.  Nuttocjt  but- 
itr*  See  oil. 

JAPHROTA.  Hind.  Jatropba  curcaa  \  Nikki 
japHroti,  is  the  BaliospenDtim  Indicuni^ 

JAP  MALA,  Hind.  A  bindy  rosary  adapted 
for  aitent  and  abairaeud  worsbip. 

JAPON.  Sp-  Soap. 

JAPUTRL  TfiL.  Mace, 

JAR  Eko.  in  tbe  Durgt  puja  fesiital 
of  the  bindua  of  India,  a  aiered  jar  xa  an 
eatenlial  article  in  the  celebration  uf  the  nys* 
lirwa  and  la  marked  witb  (be  cooibined  tnau* 
glee,  denoting  the  union  of  tbe  two  deities, 
ili?a  and  Durga,  Tbe  Sacta  sect,  worabippera 
of  the  Sacti,  or  female  principle,  mark  the 
jir  witb  anoibcr  triangle.  The  Viiabnava  aeet 
in  ibcir  puja*  uae  also  a  my&tical  jarr  ^pbiuh 
iaplao  marked.  These  marka,  Mr*  Pat«r«oii 
Mf i  are  called  Tanlrm ;  ami  are  hierogljrphks 
eWrteiteri,  ol  wbitk  there  arc  a  Taat  number. 
U«  ben«e  ingcnionsly  deducei  tbe  identity 
hindti  ptyi  with  aome  Kgyptitn  rites  oV 
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jarAr, 

a  porreapondin^  natiin?.  An  eiplaFaii^ 
his  views  is  given  in  hit  Etsay  on  the  m 
of  tbe  bindu  religion,  in  the  eightti  foJn 
the  Asiatic  Kesearchcs*  p.  401.  In  thai  i 
the  kalaai  pujjib,  a  kalasi  or  water  jur  if  pk 
in  a  chamber  as  a  type  of  Dufga  or 
divinity  and  ia  worsbfpped. 

JAR.  UtTS.  Verdigris. 

JAR.  HiNi>.  A  root  of  a  plant. 

J  ARAB  waa  the  aon  of  Sultan,  the  aoi 
Eber,  and  brother  of  Pele^,  and  from  him 
ancient  Arabians  derive  their  ancealry 
Yaharnbi,  therefore,  who  claim  the  nearcal 
proach  to  the  parent  stem,  trace  their  i^etiefl 
further  back  than  tbe  other  tribes  in  Ar? 
and   may»   undoubtedly,    be    pronounced 
oldest  family  in  the  world.     Saba,   thegi 
son  of  Sultan^   founded    Saba,  and   thk 
beana  are  supposed  to  be  identified  witi 
Cnshites,  who  dwelt  upon  tbe    shorea  ^ 
Persian    Gulf.     This   was   the    poaition 
seoeders  occupied  at  the  period  of  tbe  d& 
for  the  ealiphat,  between   A  Li  auJ   Mow 
and  it  throws  a   ray  of  light   upon  the 
that  envelopes  tbe  history  of  this  remote 
when  we  6nd  some  direct  eviitence 
a  point  which  has  heretofore  been  a 
mere  conjecture.     The  name  of  Aral 
some  show  of  reason,  bas  also  been  deri 
the  Jarab  here  alluded  to.— ire^/eifj 
Vol  L  p.  a, 

JARAH.    HiKD.     A    aorgeon  i 
surgery.     See  Sang-i-Jarah* 

JARAH,   a  wood    of  Western    Ai 
unsurpassed     in   aouadnets     and   do 
For  all   worka  of   m^ia^uitudo    aueh 
gates,   wharves,  Sec,  reouirinsf   atrenj 
without  equal.     It  is  appliciible  for  film 
purposes  ;  for,  although  inferior  to  Sp^imi^ 
hotfany  in  beauty  of  grain,  it  ia  highly  ei 
in  alt  ornamf  ntal  work  and  most  usefuj 
the  requirements  of  the  house-carpeni 
as   window   frames,   doors,  beams,   am 
description  of  furniture,  and  if  out  at  the 
time  of  the  year  and  allowed   to 
being  used,  it  has  proved  almost  indesti 
Its  wonderful  (qualities  have  been  fully 
ledged  by  all  tbe    principal  cnvrtneers 
colonial  Governmenta  who   now  speei 
their  contraetii  for  pilea,  for  Jetties,  and 
— also  for  beams  and  Hoorin^.  thai  ngiMS 
Jarah  timber  must  be  uted.    ft  sets  al 
whiio   anta  ou   land,   and   tb«  Teredo 
in  water       Tbia    superb    wood    is 
the    ordinary     and    cheapest    timber, — r[ 
Ouors,   window    frame^t  mantel  pteera, 
and  doors,  are  all  of  sal  id  jsrah,  reaf 
aeott  like  so  much  marble,  und   CApabia 
ceiving  thebitihest  polish.  Tbe  introdue 
to  India  of  a  wood  of  such  qnalityanddw 
as  that  described,  will  be  a  poaitive 


ik 


.  T!i«  Bthikft  was  »  tribe  occupy- 
urhood  of  the  Indus  n««r  Attok, 
'  Alemnder  anH  Cbandragupta, 
litj  one  of  tKft   republicaa  races 

Araibtra  (Saits,)  or  the  king- 
iM>caii  dcfciulefs  of  SaDj^akt 
%fy  ate  (he  Adraistae  of  Arris n, 

mon  the  Ravi.  The  Arashtra 
\y  the  several  names  of  BHhika, 
akka,  from  which  last  is  the  name 
papilai  of  Taxiln  or  Takka-sila  ai 
Grfck*.  The  Takka  people  Mill 
Sbmbte  numbera  in  the  Panjab  Hills, 


JASMfXAOSif:. 


WhiiUr  Bki.  of  India,  Vol.  L  p,  \U,  475. 
BuntieTi,  VoL  III,  p.  547  to  &»L  8ee 
Burhadratha  ;  Mnj^ftdha  ;  Semiramia, 

JAH-BEFtl.   Hind*   Xizypbus  nummularia. 

JARClA.     Sp.     Cordfl^e. 

JAHLE  alto  JuwMr,  or  Juari  Hind,  flolctia 
sors^hnoQ, — Liiuu  or  Sorghum  Vulgaie  ;  Great 
millet, 

JARL     HiKD.     MTMtL  horiu 

JAIU-BUrr,     Hind.     Ve^etabWs. 

JARta     ?ER8.?     PUBHT.  ?     A  patch  of" 
ground  60  pneea  squarr* 

JARID-BAZEE.  Pers,   ia  an  athktic  cxfr- 


kabetical  characters  and  the  ti^me  |  else,  eitlier  played  by  two  men    on   hor»fbnck, 


ikaiare  now  uaed  by  all  the  btndua 

Ind  the  oorthern  mountains  from 

ibathoo  to  Kabul  and  BamLftn — 

See  Cbandragupta ;  Kabul. 

tSD^  Rusa  ariiiotelis,  Cav.  Gray. 
IdiLjLY,    Jav.  Riciiius  commuids, 

or  Caator  oil  plant.  Jarak-minnk 

It  white  wood   of   Ja?a   taVinjr 
!j!  the  nativtfs  prefer  it    lo  all 
)c  conatructloM  of    their  saddles, 
pTit>cip*.lly  of  wood. 
KG.    Malay.  Dragon ^  blood. 
NDHA,   a   king  of  Ma^adba,  of  a 
Wtty.    He  twice  waj^ed  war  a^aJnet 
Rehtr  o(  the  present  day-  Kriahna 
irii  invasion  but,  after  the  second 
rtiW     iind    Yadava    retired     to 
imsandha^   according  lo  Bunseo, 
I  Ihe  Indian   k'm^   who   opposed 
I  the  Indus,  B.  C.  1230,     Jara. 
libdcva,    accordiDir  to  proFeasor 
eokmporariea.  B.  C.  140(1,  Jara- 
Ippoieil  by   Sir  William   Jones  to 
cotemporary    of    Krishua    and 
C.  3101.   JarasHudha,  kttig  or 
bistoncrtl  person Mi^e  amongst  the 
of  the  Mnbabharata.     It   was   his 
quests  which  occasioned  the  great 
rtaeat  that  took  plaee  immediately 
I  of  the  ^vc  PandnTa  kin*;s.     He 
iti  from  their  settlements  on  the 
l>roaght   56    kings   prisoners   to 
He  htld  imperial  sway*     It  wmb 
^d  Semiramis  B.  C.  }2^0,  de- 
^H  her  b«ck  to  the  Indus  with  rm* 
He  WHS   son  of  Bribadratha  and 
«fii.     Ht  was  of  tbe  dynaMy  of 
ki,  wliieh  Bunsen  esiimatet  B.  C- 
rwed    by    the   following  dynasty, 
;  64fl  Blmbisara  B.  G.  578.     lu 
Baddhn   appeared  ns   a   teacher 
jlnd   died    B.  t',  543.    Seshunage 
Ijd  378.   Maorya,  whose  first  was 
SIS.   After  Jurasandha's  death, 
dl  lo  pieces,  and  it  was  followed 
trous  war  amongst  the   princes  of 
nd  Pandava,— ^ift(«/'e»>^  ni*  5S5- 


with  n  tpfsr  shaft  twelve  or  more  feet  long, 
or  by  a  single  borarinao,  with  a  stick  two 
or  three  feet  in  length.  In  ihe  former,  the 
two  opponents  alternately  gallop  after  each, 
other,  throwing  the  Jarid  or  sppwr  thafi,  with 
full  force  ;  the  aim  of  the  thrower  ie  to  hit  and  un- 
horse his  opponent,  while  he,  by  his  dexterous 
agility,  is  not  only  to  elude  the  blow,  but  to 
seize  tbe  weapon  in  the  air,  and  attack  in  turn. 
The  other  game  simply  consists  in  putting  thn 
horse  to  its  utmost  speed  and  dashing  one  end 
of  the  abort  stick  on  the  ground,  so  that  it  mnf 
rebouftd  np wards  and  be  again  Crtught. — Fot* 
tiriffer'a  Trat^eU,  Btlooclmtan  and  SUde^ 
p.  190. 

JARt  DHUP.  HiSD,  BolomifEa  macros 
cephiila.  Adhsarita  ka  jari,  Hind,  is  AdiHntum 
caudatum.  Chui-jari^is  Aconitnm  heterophyllum, 

JAHI    KaNDIALI.      IIij^D.     Asparagus 

rBcemosuf. 

JAHIMU.     Hind.     Acer  cultratum. 

JAHLANGEf.    Hikd»     lionicera  quinqne- 
bcularis*     Burad-i-jarob,  HiND.  is  Anatheru 
munentum.     Kali  jam,  ^jitvia  lauata, 

JaKNKRAM.     Sw.     Hardware. 

JAKOOI.  Beno.  LagersticBmia  reginic. 

JARU.     H|N0.      Broom    grass  ;   Broom 

properly  Jharvu 
JARUL   Bbno<     LagerstrcBmia   reg:inse, 

JARU  MAMIDL  Tel.  Buchananii^  lati- 
folia^ — Roxh\ 

JARUN,  the  new  Hormnz,  by  iU  advanta- 
j^eous  position  ne^tr  tbe  month  of  the  Persian 
f-iulf,  soon  ititercrpied  tbe  commerce  of  Keish. 
One  rose  into  wealih  and  importimi-e  as  ibo 
other  declined. — OmscU^'s  TraceU^  VqU  /.j»- 
173. 

JARYA,  a  tribe  in  Nepal^  soulb  of  tbe 
Gurung,  with  whom  they  are  intermiied  and 
intermarry.  Tbey  ore  hiodu  in  creed  and 
manners.  Tbey  may  pertain  to  the  Gurung, 
Nagaror  Newar  tribes. 

JASCHMA,    Rus.     J«aper- 

JASIAKING,     also    Jait.     Jav.     Ginger, 

JASMINACE,^..     LiNDU      The  Ja^mm 
tribe  of  pkntB  of  i.  gen,  67  »p.  m*  ^&  1 
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JASMINCM  ARBORESCENS, 

num.  one  NTcUnthes,  The  Jaammura  is  tKc 
pHiticipftl  gpnns  of^  iiml  gi^es  its  n4me  to,  the 
Natural  orctcr.  It  conaiaU  of «  larLfe  number  of 
pectes,  tometimcs  fragrant,  soraetimea  scent- 
^lrs5,  erect  or  twininfir,  inhnhitinfir  the  hxit  or 
temperake  regions  of  Europe,  Africa,  AtiA  and 
Anttrnliii,  but  ^enrcel/  known  in  America.. 

JASMINE.     See  J;»sminiim. 

JASMINE  FLOWEEED  CARISSA.  Cn- 
rissa  carandati. 

JASMINUM.  A  fi:entt8  of  p1antBbelof)|(ing 
to  tbe  natural  ortler  Jfifminacetn.  Mnny  of  the 
jjtsmines  are  very  pretty  sliT'ibs  with  white  anct 
.yrllow  doivers,  in  most  ca9»  scenteti.  Vott^t 
emtiner«tc9  S6  species.  The  species  i^ivoit  by 
Dr.  Wight,  in  hi^  Icones,  are 


aflioe. 

sngtistrfofinni, 
^arWrefceav, 
•ur#um, 
auric  nUtum« 

Kr»cteiit«TJi. 
Wevitobtim. 
cbrjsaathcmum. 


OQiirUllenfie. 

«loiig«tum. 

ftrpctijlorunv 


Tnyrtifftllnm. 

Qimlifnliiiin. 

piibe»c«i}8. 

rcvolntuni, 

rfgiiinm. 

roftleriiMnmi. 

snmbu;. 

tirapticifoUuin* 

tetraphii. 


lauri(c)lHim. 
maUbai-icum, 

Yutliika  savala  keai,  hnvinsf  golden  or  au* 
burn  hAir«  brotrn  as  the  yeilow  jasmine^  was 
defmecj  a  mark  of  beauty  in  nnoieui  Imiia^  and 
in  the  west  of  Indiii  such  hair  is  even  now 
sotiietime§  teen,  but  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
ebon  locks  is  so  strong  that  it  is  considered 
a  tnorbtd  affedif>n  of  the  hiir,  and  the  women 
dye  and  conceal  it.  In  tl^e  Hero  and  N^inph 
occur  the  words, 

HfT  voic*»  is  muiiio— Hw  1<«x(f  tresses  wear 
The  jaamJaeV  golden  iine. 

The  yellow  varieties  of  jnsminc  should  be 
groirn  in  pots,  but  bein^  na tires  of  the  hi«cher 
htitudes  of  the  tropics,  they  often  perish  during 
the  hot  season,  they  require  a  loamy  soil  well 
manured,  and  perfect  drninaj^e.  The  white 
varieties  grow  stell  in  the  flower  borders, 
fcc|uiriag  to  be  pruneil  occasion  ally,  to  keep 
ihem  in  proper  form,  ihis  should  be  done  afler 
dowerinir.— p,  350.  RiddtlL   HtHiL  T/teaire, 

JABMINUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM.    Uoxh, 

Nyctauth^ 


ttLflnJSi 
Burm. 


J.  9ifniaenm«  W'U/t/, 

J.  triflofumt  -Ptrt, 

Fyctsnlhes  aogustifoiri,    Magorium  tfifiorRifi» 


Baa  mnVikA  ,. —  Riko. 
7H\at\\  Maliir...MiLAT. 
Manor  «*,.....,•...    i, 
Kaiu    i^itajigam 
maJU .„MAtEAt^ 


ranaria  m^Uika,«jSatft: 


C'ltNi  mrillika.. 
Cbiri  mulle  .^* 


.  TaH. 


The  narrow  leaved  jasmine  (throws  in  the 
forests  of  the  peninsula  of  Iu<iin.  Iti  root 
is  used  medicinally.  — M^. /c,  VqvjU 

JASMlNUxM  ARB0aKSCEi*3.--fidrii, 

Bttvo^koondo B]»o.  |  Mimtuftoijsus  ^.  Hl3(D. 

Grawif  ia  all  the  mxith  ef»st  of  Asia, 


JASMIKUM  Ki;DIFIX>ItUir. 

-    JASMINUM  AURICULAIUM 

Vahk  S4)^, 

J.  fcfUoHabnm  Ptf»,  |  Mog<>rium 

Anrfcatitedjsamlne  En*o  |  Telli*  ada-vi  u 

Juhj .......    Hff«i>.     MalUlu  «,,. 

Yerra  Adavi  mollii«««T£f..  |  8aoi}Sjajitlil.«4 

This  stnttll  sweel   flowered  species 
the  Mnuririus,  Bensfnl»  Assam,   Ajmed 
much  cult  i fated — Oeni'    MetL    Top, 

JASMINUM     CHRYSAHTHBl 

HoxK 

J.  revolutHin,  W,  h* 

Curled     flow^reti     yel- 1  Hetna  ptislipi] 

low  j:iiifcnin« .£)fo«  |  Pachclibt adlavtM 

P«l»  chambeli. Hi50. 

This  crows  in  Bengal  and  the  moai 
the  H,  B,  of  India*  It  is  a  very  fre* 
and    highly   om amenta h—«^eii(*  M^^ 

USMISLTM  GRA^^DIFLORtTS^ 

Myat-las  .».......„  BrjLM.  I  Chimbeli,  Jal 

C{> talari  i an  jfismino  Enm,  I  Chamba...  .,  ^ 

Spanish  jasm me, ♦,..,  ,,     | 

A  native  of  the  Knst  Indies  and  rrt^ 
7atfd  for  the  flowers*  This  and  anotbi 
jiehl  the  true  essential  oil  of  jaamitti 
shops*  It  is  the  most  exquisitely  frag' 
cies  of  the  genus,  and  is  very  gcn<*rii 
vated,  being  much  prized  as  a  perfd 
lar^e  white  flowers  having  a  mo*t 
scent,  and  being  in  Moasom  throut: 
year,  are  used  in  garlands  on  al 
oecaaions.  In  hindn  medicine,  tt^e  flOi 
considered  a  bitltt  ami  C'ol  remedy 
employed  as  an  application  to  wouuJi 
boil%  and  erupiiotiB  of  the  ftktn*  1 
as  an  aronaatic  stimulant  and  m\^\*% 
as  a  subsiltute  for  the  Sambucus,  eldel? 
—Pofoell  Hand  book^  VoL  t,  p,  \ 
J.  L  Stewart,  hf.  D.  Dr  Irvine,  ff. 
Top.  p,  n^.—  RMell  aardemiiij. 

JASMINUM  HETEROPHYLtU; 

J.  bimttUDii  Linn,  }iji^nn%hmkifi 

J,      pubesoeaid,      9'iUd'    N.  ptilwa^nij 

J,  mnltifloninij  Aru/r, 
BLcpndi^ -   fif^iO. 


IS, 


Kdta      jetis 


Grows  in  most  parts  of  India. 

JASAUNUM   UlUSUTUM.    Willi 
of  Giiettardaspeciosa.— i^i>ft. 

JASMINLM  LEGUSTRIJFOUO 
tive  of  the  Khassya  Hills. 

JASMINUM    MULTIFLOKUit 
8yo-*  of  Jftsrainura  hit lutum. — Lintu 

JASVIINUMNUDIKLOUUM,  m 
prominent  poaitiou»  iu  tl\e  north  of  Chj 
yellow   abundant   blossoou,  inay  be 
uufrequently  peeping  oat  from  aiuooj 
snow^  and  remindiug  the  Knropeon  sin 


IW 


*■  p 


ISMIKrM  51>IBAC. 


JAT. 


prifnroses  And   cowslips    wliicb 

im»dcd   bunks  of  bis  own    latjd. 

i^n--    Oie  pretty  daisy-like 

t  V  Forsythin  viridis- 

uiiL  i  uiUnei  md  ibc  pi«ik 

m-*  roterfcd  with  bloasoras^  wnd 

ern  ChineAe   ^afileus  ttttretnely 

A.   i?M.   ctmowj   f^e    Chi,  p. 


bH  studded  stl  over  like  tlie  sDOW^drdp  tree 
wiib  lovely  whit«  flowers,  the  size  of  sidhU 
i*oaes,  and  deligKlfuHy  fragraut,  Thi»  variety 
is  pmbiibly  more  caUiVAted  thvin  any  cxbtr 
flower,  tliou>(h  the  sintcle  fiowered,  wicb  « 
tniniitg  hftbit  is  not  tjn frequently  to  be  seen 
The  Btn^h  Taritty  is  culled  '*  njoti^^o,'*  but 
bcaiitiRd  vanetit*a  culled  **  Satbt"  with  single 
and  double  flowers,  which  K»Te  the  odour  of  fine 
sun  ODORATISSIMUM.  TI«  ,  «'ee«  te.  are  aUo  culiiva.ed  at  Ajmir  and  ,re 
Bioe  .  u.ti,e  of  Mdeira,  introduce.!  P^^aby  the  J.  .oanden,  or  Wildno..  1,.  the 
uuicBunicv  ,  ^.„„ii  '  beldt    in   thu  viciunv  of  l<oo-Chow-foo  lartre 

■■  A       ^  i       ^  t<T.,.i  .«.«*  qiiantvtieB  of  J.  sainbjic  are  culuvnted.  It  is  used 

^A  uowtxs  beufiuir  a  sweet  sccuij^    /    ,         .    ^i     t    •     e  *i     /«i*         i  ^^  i 

^p  «  '        to  decorate  the  hj*ir  of   tlie  Cbiriew  ladies    and 

to  garuisb  the  tables  of  the  wealthy-  All  (biiiese 
gardens,  both  in  the  north  and  south  are  6up<* 
l>iit;d  with  ibis  favourite  flower  frooi  the  pro- 
vince of  Tokein.  Various  other  shrubs  such  at 
Murraya  exotica,  A^j^JaiJi  odorata  and  Cbloran* 
1^^,.,     I,        Sum       u     i^ib.  thus  inconspicuous, are  j^rown  fcr  their  blossoms, 

Witm,  Ni^fjei  i>an4Udug.J4u    ^hich  are  used  for   mixing  with  the  tea.     The 

1^  ^    1  aiija  '•         ^  flowers   of  ibe  sambao  are    supposed    by  the 

bin  Jus  to  form  one  of  the  darts  of  Kama  Deva 
the  bindu  god  of  love, — Fortum^n  M'aft(^tnng9, 
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of  i'aiijab. 
i  of  (ke  aoutU   of  Europe,  used  gene- 
eafts ;  for  covering  trellis  work  j 


grow  it  in  butheni,  and  use  the  .p^g^^  ^%%^^ Mason  Voigt,  lioxd.  W,  Ic*  lnm9 


tlirir  festival*.  U  JB  pro 
r^  the  plant  does  not  rtqmre 
care,  further  than  watering* 
t  it  said  to  be  useful  in  liu^worm. 
«td  uil  is  piepi»nid  from  this  with  the 
leftlic  aiuringa.— i>rj,  liUdeU  and 
uL  ^  ihe  Atkik  auddy/of 
jwy,  p,  436.  J,  L,  Stewart, 
hf^i  HaHd  BgQk,  VU.  L  %K  3»9. 
BI5UM  ?lfBESCENS.  Willd, 
Sjs.  tyf  Jatmiuum  hirsutuitt. — Linn. 
Hvhite  (lower»  Ihe  kooada  of  the 
^Krel  to  Vtshnu.  It  is  cultivated 
H|  plunt  and  ia  very  orn»meiUul, 
^feus  Ihnl  ihe  ik^w^ra  of  Ajmeer^ 
^m  aoi1«  hare  no  sceut,  whde  at 
PSd  in  •  stiff  block  »oil  the  flowers 
fifufngs  are  bighly  odoriferous,— 6V». 

^f.p.  in. 


^i%U,  I  KycUAttiei 


AlfiO^o* 


Toa  tnnUa,  Kodda 
mtdU    J«rt»gam 

Z^m  uk  .    ,,.  .«*  t^aa. 
Kavaloslltea^^  ^;M*SA]ii. 

Maniu&dlin   vana 

chettu    .*.  .r..^.  Tit, 
N^k'a  tuAliki ,f 

» irarieties  of  this  beaiififnl  mid 
^iwitUQt  plan tg  one  isJasmmum 
am,   the   greH   i)diible    Arabian 
fioU   lobed   bruDchfd 


Med.  Top. 
JASOON*  HiBtD.  Hibiscus  Rosa^sinensis. 

JASFEH. 
Jaspia  , ^»„,,    Dtt.  ]  Dlaapro TiW— 

Jaipisa-M... GiM\ 

Juspcr,  a  quartzose   mineral  of  a   red    and 
yelloff    colour,  and    onyx^   common  opal,  aud 
blood -stone,  are  found  in  abundance   in   many 
parts  of  the  Dekkan    und  amongst  the  Cam  bay 
stones.     Yellow   jasper  occurs   on  the  Tenas- 
serim,  but  it  is  not  of  common  occurrence*    A 
soft  ^'recn  jasper   is   fuuod   in  the    Burmese 
Provinces,   also    precious    green    jasper,    and 
Bidped  jasper.  — J/ «Ui»n. 
J  ASS.  A  Kurd  tribe. 
h\SV  OR  JASa  HiM>.  Peis.  Zinc. 
JASUN.    DtK.   Hibiscus   Tosa-sincnsia.— * 
Linn, 

J  AT*  BcuM.  Pasfagcs  in  the  life  of  Gant*^* 
ma,  in  various  periods  of  pre-eiiatcnce*  * 

JAT  or  Jet  or  Jut  or  Zat,  pronounced' 
thus  variously  in  different  parts  of  India, 
means  a  race,  a  tribe,  a  clan*  a  manuer,  a 
kind. 

JAT;  matted  Lair  ;  throughout  the  Punjab, 
Jut  also  implies  a  fieece  or  fell  of  hair,  also 
goat*s  Lair. 

JAT  or  Jet,  or  Jut,  In  Upper  Siod,  a  Jut 
means  a  rearer  of  camels  or  black  cattle,  ot 
a  shepherd  in  opposition  to  a  husband maOt  la 
the  Punjab  generally^  Jut  means  a  villager  and 
husbandman  in  opposition  to  an  artisan  tr^ 
handicraftsraan.  The  J«t  latterly  acquired  gtCjtfe 
power.  The  Jat  CGelic  ?  andVuechi  ?  )  emi- 
grated from  Upper  Asia  and  arc  now  v\}\t^iL 
0!  nhicb  I  overtht  Piifyal),  at  Lahore  und  oti  iht  \nxu\L^ 
i5J 
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#f  the  Jumna.  The  Birk  or  Virk  is  one  of  tUe 
moit  dittinguUbed  of  the  Jut  Inbes,  bqcI  the 
Siii*llioo,  Cheeiicli,  Vuraitch^  Chhut  tbeh,  Sid- 
boo,  Kurekalt  Gondhu)  &c.,  are  J^t  6ub*divi- 
«ionB  Id  the  PunjuH.  Some  of  the  J#«t  are  taid  to 
be  Ue^tiQdaMts  of  the  Knhkar  ot  LbeSnltRani^e. 
The  Oetffi,  are  suppoeed  by  Krofesaor  Wilson 
to  be  tbe  SacsB.  If  we  examine  the  polhical 
IkniU  of  tb«  great  Getie  nation  in  the  tirae  of 
Cyrus,  tin  centuries  before  Chrifity  we  shall  find 
them  llltle  circumicribed  m  power  on  the  rise 
of  Timur,  thou^rh  twenty  ceuturie^  hitd  elapsed. 
At  this  fveriod  (A.'  D.  1330),  under  this 
prince  of  the  Geiic  race,  Toghluc  I'irnoor 
Kbiiii,  the  kingdom  of  Ohsji^hiaL  wss  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Dhasht-i-Kipehak,  and  oti 
tbe  south  by  the  Jaxartei  or  Jihonu,  on  which 
river  the  Gctic  khan,  like  Tomyria,  hud  his 
oapttaU  Kojeud,  Tafibkand,  Oatrar,  Cyropolia, 
and  tbe  mast  uorthent  of  the  Alrstnndria  citie9 
were  wiibiii  the  bounds  of  ChtightaL  The 
Gele,  Jut,  Jit,  and  Taksbak  races,  which  oecu* 
py  places  acaonifat  the  thirty&ii  roynl  racvs  of 
Imdin,  are  all  from  the  region  of  Sikatai  or 
Gbaghtai.  Kei?ardin){  their  earliest  mt/rationa, 
the  Pooranaa  furnish  certain  points  of  informa- 
tion and  of  their  invasions  io  more  modern 
limes,  the  histories  of  Mdhmud  of  Ghizni  and 
of  Timur  ahundautly  aeqMaitit  ua*  Proni  the 
mountains  ofJoud  to  the  shores  ufMek ran.  and 
alonif  the  Ganges,  the  Jit  Js  wirlely  spread; 
while  theTaskshak  name  is  now  confined  to  in- 
scriptioua  or  old  writings.  Inquiries  in  their 
orii(iual  haunts,  and  amorvg  tribt:s  now  bt^nring 
different  namtis,  mi|(hl  dodtjtleti  bring  to  li^ht 
their  origiual  designation^  now  beat  known 
within  the  ludus  ;  while  theTaksbak  or  Takiuk 
may  probably  be  diacovered  in  the  Tajik,  slill 
ia  Lis  ancient  haunts,  tbe  Transoxtana  jinil 
OhorasmiH  of  classic  authors,  the  Mawnr-ool 
nahr  of  ibe  Prraians,  iheTtiran,  TurkisiliHti,  or 
Tocharistbati  of  native  geoicraphy,  tbe  abode  of 
the  Tachariy  Taksliak,  or  Toorsbka  invaders  of 
India,  described  in  the  Pooranas  and  Miatiuk; 
inscriptioua*  Tbe  G^U  bad  long  maintained 
their  independence  when  Totuyris  defended 
their  liberty  against  Cyrus.  Driven  in  tucoes- 
ftiirc  wdrs  across  ihe  Sutlej,  they  loti^  preserved 
tbeir  aucieut  habits,  as  desultory  cavaliers^ 
— ^under  the  Jit  leader  of  Lahore^  io  pustoral 
commuviitita  in  Bikanir«  the  Indian  desert  and 
daewbere,  though  tbey  bave  lost  sight  of  their 
early  history.  The  transition  from  pastoral  to 
At^culturil  pursutts  is  hut  abort,  and  the  des* 
ccudanl  of  the  nomaJtc  Gate  of  Transoiidua 
is  now  tbe  best  husbaadman  on  the  plains  of 
tiinduathau.  Ur*  Jauiiiiion  proves  satisUciorily 
ibat  the  U.  lac  and  Tbraciana  were  the  aame 
people,  and  that  it  ia  very  probable,  if  not  cer 
im,  that  the  Geite  and  Goths  were  also  the 
Mine  people.  Ue  also  observes  thtt  the  GeiiD  aud 
Sewtkmis  vrerc  the  ^Axne  people.    On  tbe  nor- 
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thero  side  of  tbe  Danube,  opposite  to 
ritory  occupied  by  tbe  Scythians,  atii 
an^le  forming  a  part  of  Thrace,   there 
srnall  nntion  in  the  time  of  Herodot 
bore   the  name  of  Gel®«  Anctent  wrii 
tiriifuish  the  Gels  from   the  Maasagi 
placing  them    in    couniriea   remote    fi 
other.     Lea   peuptea   qui    habiient  eea  WA 
cnntrcei  de  la  baute  Aaie.  bornees  au  midi 
V  lude,  la  Chine«  et  la    Ferae,  ii  V   orient 
U    mer  dii  Japon,  u  t*  occideni  par  Itt 
qui  se  jtittent  dani  le  Mrr  Oaspienne  et 
Euxin,  au  nord  en  fin  pas  la  Mer  Glaeij 
ooaims  sous  le  nom  vulgair  et  collecttf 
t^rs  .....     Quoi  qu/  il  en  soit  de  J* 
ce  nom  des  Taiars»  lea  Kurop(^ena,  qui  V 
cerement  alter^,    s'en  servent    indiili 
pour  designer  une  foule  de  nations  a    di 
lisees,  qui  different  beaucoup  tntre  eit< 
ce  sense,  je  crois  qu'il  e$t  bon  de  con 
ces  nations  le  nom  colleetif  de  Tartarean  q<ae 
corrompu    preferablement  k    celui  de 
qui  parok  plus  correct  mats  qui  apparl 
sent  tribn  ne  doit  pas  aervir  a  desi 
tret  tribus  en  general".   Tbe  Masag^ti 
or  Gotha,    seem    gradually   to  ba?e 
from  tbeir  aitcient  limits  into  tbe 
districts  of  Asia,  and  all    the  lower 
dU  ptrts  of  the  weatrrn  boundary  of  t 
went  by  the  name  of  Indo-Scytbia 
ihians^    chiefly    the   Get®,    had   ex^ 
Greeks,  who  continued  long  after  tbe 
Alexander^   and  re-peopled   it  with   coli 
their  own  nation,     Tbe  Get»  were  tlie 
and  moit  just  of  all  tbeScythiant.and 
ed  to  preserve  this  character  in  their  iiew 
aions*   They   pursued   the   hunter'a 
living  more   by  the  chase,  though  tbete 
tions  are  generally  conjoined  in  the  early] 
of  civth^atioH*     Asi  was   the  term  ep| ' 
the  Gete,  Yeut  or  Jut,  when  they  inraJi 
dinavia  mid    founded  Jutlaud.     Tbe 
Io  have  been  a  northern  race  with  »evc] 
aions    some    of    which    appear    to  hMre  la 
conquered    by    the    Egyptain  I 

Colonel  Tod    considers  that  Si  a  i 

occupied  by  a  tribe  of  tbe  Asi*     He  aayi  1) 
tbe  Suevi    or  Buiooea   erected    the   pf  lefcrl 
temple  of  Upsala  in  wbicb  they  plac 
tuea  of  Tbor,  Woden  and  Freya,  the  ;♦,,..•  ^ 
nitiea  of  ibe  Scandinavian  Asi.    Herodotna 
tke  Oete  were   tbeista,  and  held  the 
tbe   aoula  immortality ;   Amongst   the 
princes  from  the  Jsiartea^  are  bistoriaD 
astronomers,  foundera  of  sy&tems  of 
aent  and  reUgion,  warriors,  and  greet 
who  claim  our  reapeot  and  admiration* 
Tbe  Jut  or  Jat  in  tbe  north  and  Noi 
of  India  are  known  as  industrious  and  sai 
tillera  of  tbe  soil,  and  aa  hauiy  yeomen, 
ready  to  take  up  armt  and  to  follow  tbe  j 
Tbey  foriiii  pcrhapei  tbe  11  neat  lural 
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fimiin  Imlia-  On  the  Jumna  their  general 
uperioritY  is  apparent,  nnd  Bhurtpoor  bears 
vinoiU)  their  meritv,  uhile  on  the  Sutlej 
Uq[ioB9  performation  and  political  ascen- 
luq  serred  to  gi^e  spirit  to  their  industry 
ml  Mtirity  and  purpose  to  their  courage. 
jheBikh  nre  not  a  race,  bat  a  body  of 
Higiimist%  whn  take  their  name  from  the 
lUivorri,  **sikhna*' to  learn,  Sikh  meaning 
kAeiple*  For  a  short  time,  the  Sikh  rose 
taDajsreat  nation  in  the  country  lying  be- 
ben  India  and  Affghanistan.  During  the  1 6th 
U  I7th  eRnturies,  Nanak  and  Govind,  of  the 
IhitRe  nee  vith  their  succeeding  guru,  ob- 
lAed  a  few  converts  to  their  religious  views 
im»%  the  J^t  peasants  of  Lahore  and  the 
Vatbcni  banks  of  the  Sutlpj,  Towards  the 
ineoftlie  iSih  century, they  grew  to  bea  great 
Iriion,  with  nn  influence  which  extended  from 
tteltfiikonim  mountains  to  the  plains  of  Sirnlh 
fidiTom  DHhi  to  Peshawur.  Their  domi- 
WMSwerf!  included  between  the  28th  and 
UkpanlleUof  north  latitude,  nnd  the  Tlst 
tedllth  meridians  of  east  longitude.  This 
;  Jttl  ooosisls  of  broad  plains,  slightly  above  the 
I  Wkvel,  or  mountain  ranges  two  or  three 
I  Wikijib.  The  Sikh  population  of  the  Pun- 
!  |kka  commonly  been  estimated  at  500,000 
^  iiik  but  IJxptain  Cunniri}j;ham  considered  a 
'  iKn  would  be  the  more  correct  number. 
[  Ik  total  ^n  all  India  is  1 J  million.  In  the 
'  bvrSikh  territory,  all  were  not  of  the  Sikh 
R&Sioi.  The  people  and  dependent  rulers  of 
Udikh  profecS  Lamaic  Buddhism,  but  the 
liknuof  Isicardo,  the  Durdoo  of  Gilghit 
mi  Kahka  and  Bimba  of  the  ruj;ged  monn- 
(riBSgire  mahomedans  of  the  shia  sect.  The 
|0iph  of  Kashmir,  Kishtwar,  Bhimbur,  Pukhi 
mil  of  the  bills  south  and  west  to  the  salt  range 
isl  the  Indnty  are  mostly  sunni  mahomedans, 
■  ire  likewise  the  tribes  of  I'eshawur  and  of 
Kb  filiey  of  the  Indus  southwards,  as  also  the 
kahbitiDti  of  Mooltan,and  of  the  plains  north- 
nni  ai  far  as  Pind-dadun-khant  Ciiuneeot  and 
lllfalpoor.  The  people  of  the  Himalaya  eastr 
iint  of  Kishtwar  and  Bhimbur,  are  hindus  of 
kbiahminical  faith,  with  some  buddhist  co- 
Wi  to  the  north  and  some  mahomedan  fami« 
In  to  the  southwest.  The  Jat  of  the  Manjha 
*'  of  the  Mdlwa  districts,  in  the  Punjab  terri- 
Mj,  se  mostly  Sikh,  but  perhaps  not  one- 
■n  of  the  whole  population  between  the 
iacbn  and  Jumna,  ha%  as  yet,  embraced  the 
Ml  of  Nanak  and  Goviiid,  the  other  two- 
iUi being  still  equally  divided  between  maho- 
'^"kuaoi  and  brahminism.  Most  of  the 
*>feaBikhinD0  way  separate  from  their 
!Att  aad  are  known  as  Jat,  or  Khatri  or  brah. 
^  Sikh,  one  member  of  a  family  being 
WeoUj  a  8tng*h  while  others  are  not. 
*  »ritten  character  in   use  is  called  Guru- 


mukhi.  It  is  the  Devanagari,  in  form,  but 
with  different  powers  to  the  letters.  The  Sikh 
are  the  only  sect  whose  religion  teaches  them 
not  to  smoke  tobacco.  They  have,  however,  no 
obj'^ction  to  other  narcotiea,  opiuni  and  bhang 
and  snuff  taking  is  not  eo  common.  Smok- 
ing was  first  prohibited  by  the  t^nth  Guru, 
Govind  Sing'h,  whose  chief  objection  to  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  the  habit  was  promo- 
tive of  idleness,  as  people  would  sit  smokijig 
and  do  nothing. 

The  Jo/,  race  have  spread  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna,  in  Hurriana,  in  the  N".  West  provin- 
ces, Bhurtpur,  Dholpuri  and  Bikanir,  and  some 
of  them  according    to  "Wilson,  claim  to  have 
come    from  Ghnzni  nnd  the  far  West,  while 
others  claim  to  be  descended    from    the  Yadu, 
The  rajah  of  Bhurtpore  ia  a  Jat.  There  are  two 
sub-divisipns  of  them,    the  Dho    and    llele,  or 
Rach-hade  and  Deswale   but    there   are  many 
tribes.     Tliey  are  partly  of  the   Sikh,  partly 
hindu,  and  partly  of  the  mahomedau  relij;ions. 
The  Jat  race  is  regarded  by  Mr.    (Campbell  as 
bslonging  to  the  Arian  family,  but  to  have  ap- 
peared  tn  India  later   than    the   brahminical 
hindus.     The  Jat  are   hindu    in  much  of  their 
speech, laws,  and  maunerSf  but  have  some  gram- 
matical forms  of  speech  not  to  be  traced  in  the 
earlier  brahminical  writings.     The  Jat  tribes 
present  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  demo- 
eratic  and  more  properly  Indo-Germnnic  races. 
They  constitute  over  a  great   part  of  India,  an 
upper  and  dominant   stratum  of  societ}',  and 
have,  to  a  great  degree  given    tiieir  own  tone 
and  colour  to  many  provinces.     la  great   part 
of  Jnt  land,  the  great  body  of  the  free  people 
are  Jat,  and  retain  their  original  iustitutions  in 
the  greatest  purity,  little   modified  by   modern 
brahminical  Jaws.    In  the   west  country  their 
name  is   pronounced  Sit,  but  in  the    Punjab 
and   in   I  he    east    country,  it   has   the   long 
sound   of    Jat.     Writing   generally,   the   Jat 
nre     of    the     mahomedan    religion    in     the 
west,  and  in  Sindh  :  of  the  Sikh  sect   in  great 
part  of  the   Punjab,  and  in  some  sense  of  the 
hindu   faith  in  the   east  and  near  Bhurtpore, 
assimilating  in  their  dress  to   their  religious 
confreres.    This  has  impressed  many  with  the 
belief  that  these  religionists  differ  from  each 
other  also  in  race,  but   by  tracing  this  popu- 
lation, the  differences  in  the  type  disappear  and 
the  one  extreme  is   found  to  merge  mto  the 
other.  There  may,  however,  be  a  different  race 
in  the  west,  and  those  on  the  west  are  pastoral 
and  predatory,  while  Captain  Burton  mentions 
that  a  wandering  predatory  tribe  bearing  their 
name     are   found   on    the  western    parts  of 
Central  Asia,  about  Caodahar,  Herat,  Meshed. 
The  Jat  of  the  lower  Indus,  appear  to  bo 
of  the  same  race  as  the  Brahui  aud  arc  almost 
black. 
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The  JaI  ure  not  found  in  ArghntiUtAn  ;  but, 
in  Ikluchistan,  in  proc€cditi«r  tastwards  by  the 
3iijLm  Piisa  and  oLlier  ruule«,iliere»  they  succeed 
Ibe  Tftjik  and  Defiwar  ot  the  west  of  Af^lia- 
iiUUu  nod  the  vicinity  of  Canduliari  nnd  occu- 
py the  plains  and  tbe  hilly  country,  deacetidinjr 
into  the  plains,  spread  to  the  right  and  left 
olong  the  ludua  and  its  tribularieSp  orxupyingf 
Upper  Sindb  on  one  side,  and  the  Punjab,  ou 
the  other.  But  in  the  Punjab,  they  are  not 
found  in  any  number*  north  of  the  Salt  rnnge, 
and  in  the  Hiraaiayii,  they  are  wlioliy  unknown 
%rhich  wonld  aeem  to  show  that  ibe  Jul  did 
not  enter  India  by  that  extreoje  northern  route. 
Also  the  Jiit  does  n  it  occupy  lowerSiudh  nnd  they 
are  not  found  in  Guzerat,  The  Jat  is  however 
the  prevailing  popui«tion  in  nil  Upper  Sindh 
nnd  their  tongue  is  the  language  of  the  conn- 
try.  They  were  once  the  aristocracy  of  the 
bind,  but  latterly  have  been  dominated  over  by 
other  races  and  thus  have  lost  somewhat  of 
their  position  as  the  higher  classes  of  the 
society-  In  the  south  and  west  of  the  Punjab, 
too*  they  have  long  been  subject  to  mahomedan 
lulers.  But  latterly,  as  the  Sikh,  they  beeamo 
rulers  of  the  whole  Punjab  and  of  the  country 
beyond  as  the  upper  Jumna,  in  all  which 
territories  they  are  still  in  every  way  the  domi- 
iiAnt  population.  Over  great  tracts  of  this 
country,  three  villages  out  of  four  are  Jnt,  and 
in  each  Jat  village,  this  race  constitute  per- 
haps two  thirds  of  the  entire  commuuity,  the 
remainder  btlu^  low  caste  predial  slaves^  with 
a  few  traders  and  artisans-  The  Jat  extend 
continuously  from  the  Indus  over  Hajputanab. 
The  great  seat  of  Ilajput  population  and  an- 
c:cnt  power  nnd  glory  is  on  the  Gan^jcs  ;  but, 
since  vanquished  there  by  mahomedanSi  the 
chief  Rrtjput  houses  have  retired  into  the  com- 
paratively unfruitful  countries  now  known  os 
Ilajputanah  where,  however,  the  Jat  is  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  people  They  share  the 
lands  with  the  Meen«,  the  remaitis  of  the 
brahman  population  and  the  dominant  Kajputi 
but  they  have  the  largest  share  of  the  cultiva* 
lion.  The  northern  part  of  Bj^jputanah  was 
partitioned  into  small  Sal  republics  before  the 
Iliijput  were  driven  back  from  Ajoodlah  and 
Ihc  Ganges,  The  southern  and  more  hiJly  parte 
of  llnjpulanah  are  not  Jat,  but  are  occupied  by 
the  Mhair«  Mccna  and  Dhil ;  but  in  Malwa, 
■gain,  the  Jat  aro  numerous  and  seem  to  share 
that  province  with  the  l^ajputand  Kunbi.  Those 

'  of  Beluchistan  are  described  by  ttie  people  of 
Cttndahar,  as  fine  athletic  men,  with  handsome 
features   but  rather  dark.      Those   in   Upper 

I  £indh,  up  the  course  of  the  Indus,  and  m  the 
aouth  western   Punjab,  are   for  the    most    part 

1  cif  the  mahomedan  religion.     Tbey   have  be«fi 

I  lon^c  pubjeet  to  forciKti  rule  and  seem  to  be 
uttitwbal  inferior  to  ihii£  unconverted  brethren. 


In  ati  the  cast  of  Beluchtsian,  the  Halucbj 
but  n  later  Wiive  ami  upprr  stratum* 
about  the  lines  ol  commuutcntian  bet« 
dia  and  WeaLtni  Asia,  in  the  proviif 
Stjwestan  and  Kuch  Gwndara,  the  Jul 
probably  the  largest  portion  of  the  ag 
population  and  chum  to  ht,  the  origirtalj 
of  ihte  soil.  In  the  west,  advancinj^ 
Kajputanah  we  meet  the  Jat  of  Bhurti 
Bholpore  ;  Gwabor  was  a  Jat  fortress  I 
as  is  supposed  by  Mr  Campbell*  to  th 
pore  chief*  They  do  not  go  much 
south  in  this  direction.  From  this  poii 
may  be  said  to  occupy  the  bauks  of  the  < 
all  the  way  to  the  hifls.  The  Ucllii 
is  principally  a  Jat  country  and  fron 
upwards,  the  flood  of  that  race  has  pa 
river  in  considerable  numbers  and  formaj 
part  of  the  population  of  Lite  Upper  fl| 
the  districts  of  Alighur,  Merut  and 
nagar.  They  are  just  knowji  over  the 
iu  the  Mor^idabad  district,  but  tbey  CAfij 
said  to  have  crossed  that  river  in  any  p^ 
To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  J^tt  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Indus  from  L«  S^^j^ 
N.  up  to  the  Salt  Rauge.  If,  from  the  \ 
this  line,  two  lines  be  drawn  nearly 
angles  to  the  river^  but  inclining  ^outJ 
to  reach  Lat.  23**  or  24"*  N*  in  Malwa^J 
30*^  on  the  Jumna,  so  as  to  include, 
Siodh,  Marwar,  part  of  \lalwa  on  one  liil 
Lahore,  Umritsur  and  Umballa  on  the 
then  connect  the  two  eastern  points  br 
which  shall  inclmie  Dholpore,  Agra, 
and  Merut,  and  within  all  that  tract  the  , 
cthnolo<£icdlIy  predominates,  excepting  ( 
hills  of  Mewjrand  the  neighbourhood,  sl| 
by  aboriginal  tribes.  Advancing 
into  the  Punjab  and  Eajputanah, 
hind  a  and  mahomedan  Jat  much  mild 
it  often  happens  that  one -half  of  a  till 
one  branch  of  a  family  are  mahom eda 
the  other  hindus.  Further  east,  mahq 
Jat  become  rarer  and  rarer,  and  bolhl 
Lahore  and  all  that  part  of  the  Punjab  | 
the  liue  of  the  upper  Sulloj  and  Jua 
great  mass  remaia  unconverted*  InUhe 
the  Jat  all  take  the  designation  of  Sing 
dress  somewhat  difftrentiy  from  the 
hindu  Jat  ;  but  for  the  moit  part,  thr 
become  formally  Sikha,  where  il 
nnd  that  change  makes  tittle  dill  ., 
Uws  and  social  relaiiona.  The  Jat  of 'J 
Bhurtpur,  Sec  are  a  very  fine  race  an 
the  old  hindu  names  of  Mull  and  sr 
and  are  not  all  Stng'h.  In  ll»jpii 
the  Jilt  are  quiet  and  submissive  cuttl* 
They  have  now  long  been  subject  to  ] 
rule  and  arc  probably  a  g<iod  deal  ioti 
by  contact  with  the  Mccna  and 
The   Jat   Singh  of    the   Punjab    and 
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ay  probably  be  taken  as  the  best  re- 
n«  type  of  the  raee.  Compared  to  ner- 
a,  tbej  are  dark  :  they  are  tall,  large 
'eaUired,  If  lib  plentiful  and  long  beards, 
!  aitd  a  very  pleasant  open  expression 
tnancf.  They  are  larger  and  taller 
AfgtMD  Pathan  with  the  upper  part  of 
flipeeially  iff  11  developed  but  not  so 
Kd  or  quite  so  robust,  they  are  a  fine, 
ly  handsome)  race  of  men,  not  excelled 
ce  in  Asi-i.  In  courage,  energy,  and 
(wlitiea,  they  excel  the  more  beautiful 


Tribes,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Aryan  or  Indu-Oermanic  stock,  and  the 
usual  fashion  is  to  marry  into  another  Gens. 
The  Jat  have  little  of  the  hindu  ceremonial 
strictness,  and  in  Punjabi  regiments,  they  mess 
freely  like  Europeans,  and  have  then  tiro  or 
three  menis  a  day  Comfortably.  The  Jat,  Rajput 
and  their  congeners  are  branches  of  one  great 
stock.  Brahmans  of  Kashmir  and  the  frontier 
hills  are  hindus  in  an  earlier  stage  of  brahmi« 
nical  devolopement.  The  Jat  country  is  just 
such  as  would  be  occupied  by  a  large  stream 
itt  races  of  the  norihem  hills  and  they  I  of  people  issuing  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  in 
atretic  in  the  peaceful  arts  as  in  that  I  Lnt.  28  or   30^    north,  and  the  Itajput  are 

I  ranged  in   a  serai  circular   form   around  the 
eastern  and   northern  and  south   edge   of  the 
Jat  area,   the  mass  of  them  occupying   the 
richer  valley  of  the  Gani^es.  Mr.  Cam^  bell's  con« 
jecture  is  that'  the  RHJput  are  an   earlier  wave 
from  the  same   source  as  the  Jat  who  came  in 
by  the  same  route,  have  farther  advanced  and 
been  completelv  hioduised,   while  the  Jat  have 
come  in  behind   them.      Punjabi   is  the  lan- 
guage spoken  bv  the  Jat,   but  which  in  Upper 
Siiidh  is  called  JatiGul  or  the  Jat  tongue  and 
Mr.  Masson   calls    that   of  Baluchistan    and 
Sindh  Jetkl.     It  is  an  Indo-Germanic  tongue 
allied  to  the  Sanscrit.  In  its  main  grammatical 
and  essential  features  it  is  not  widely  different 
from   the  Hindi  of    the   Rajput  and   other 
Hindustani   people.  It  is  one  of  the    most 
pracrit  of  Indian  vernaculars.   The  Jat,  J&t, 
Jet,  Jut   or   Jhut,  partly    hindu,  partly  sikh, 
and  partly     mahomedan,     thus     occupy   tho 
North    West  and    borderiug     provinces,    also 
the  PuTijab,   and    Sindh.     They    all  reftr   to 
the   west  of  the   Indus  and   to  Ghazni    as 
their  original  seats,  and  the  Dhe  or  Pachade 
reached    India   from   the   Punjab    about   the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.   The  other  section 
is  the  Hele  or  Dtswale.  The  Jat  seem  to  have 
come  through  the   Bolan   pass,   occupied   the 
high  pastoral  lands  about  Quettah  and  thence 
descended  into  the  plains   which  they   still  oc- 
cupy. The  Jat  is  the  great   agricultural  tribe 
in  the    Punjab   and  in  the   Punjab   parlance, 
Jat  and  zamindar  or  cultivator  are  synonymous. 
There  are   no   Jat  in   Kashmir  or  within  the 
hills.  The  Aodi   tribe  of  Jat  dwell  in  Panipuf, 
and    Soneput.    The   Aolania    Jat,  in  Paniput, 
claim  to  be  above  other  Jat  by  having  had  the 
title  of  maiek  or  king  conferred  on  them.  The 
race,  however,  as  spread  from  Herat,  Kabul  and 
Kandahar,   thron^^hout  the  Punjab,  down   the 
Indus  into  Kach  and  Gandhava,  and  eastwards 
to  the  Jamna   and    Ganges,  is  the  same,  aud 
wherever  spread,   they   retain  a  dialect  of  their 
own.     Mr.    Masson    also   regards    them  as 
descendants  of    the     Get®,     who,  he  says, 
once  possessed  the  whole  of  the  countries  im- 
ubdivided  into  many  Geutes  and  '  mediately  east  and  west  of  the  Indus.    Tbo 


Tlwy  are  good  cultivators,  hard  work 
tbrifty ;  they  let  little  land  lie  waste 
heir  land  tax  punctually.  Their  wo« 
:  IS  well  as  the  men  and  make  ihem< 
lenUy  useful.  They  are  not  learned, 
iiDV  nen  and  some  wont  en  can  rend 
5,  They  have  a  great  craving  af^er 
aenhip  in  the  soil.  They  are  essen- 
ieollurist,  seldom  gardeners,  and  m 
R  m  never  pastoral.  They  breed 
^v,  and  sometimes  rear  camels  when 
lyis  suitable,  and  in  Jat  countries 
B17  carts  and  large  mercantile  wag- 
usually  plentiful,  and  as   waggoners 

SttfrequfUtly  carry  their  grain  and 
dncp  to  dii^tant  markets  on  their  own 
The  Jat  formerly  dwelt  in  Bajputana 
cs,  such  ns,  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
led  to  as  democratic  institutions,  and 
niffd  republican  state,  that  of  Phool 
came  down  to  the  present  day  and  was 
ttognised  republican  state  in  India. 
It  republic,  and  gave  the  chiefs  who 
estates  of  Patialah,  Nabah,  Jheend, 
old  territory  of  the  Phool ka in  race 
rased  by  the  IMtifh  and  treated 
lie  protected  Sikh  States,  but  has 
len  brought  under  the  general  rule 
dominion.  Every  Jat  village,  how- 
a  small  scale,  a  democratic  republir*, 
laving  his  own  separate  and  divided 
{  cultivated  land.  The  union  in  a 
ieommunity  is  rather  the  politicHl 
;  commune,  so  well  known  in  £u- 
I  common  enjoyment  of  property. 
id  son  may  cultivate  in  common, 
Bsality  goes  no  further.  The  viU 
the  waste  lands  and  grazing 
it  may  be,  one  or  two  other 
g  to  the  commune,  and  the  mem- 
le  commune  have,  in  these, 
»mmon«     For  all  the  purposes   of 

the  remainder  of  the  land- 
ray  separate  individual  property, 
lent  is  not  patriarcbal,  but  a  repre- 
omunal  council  or  punchayat.    All 


i],\rb  or  €ul  uaLor3  of  the  soil,  al  JA\,   its 
througliout  Ivcicbi,    arc  Jot,  wlio    ibtrt:  sciaaiii  I 
moved  abroad  but  on  bu Hocks  ami  never  imlts^  ' 
armed,  A  Jet  «i*ty  generally  he  seen  lialfKakeii 
— spfttttdoii  it  \tii\i\  bullock,8nd  foiuiidnbly  urraetl 
with  matehloi'k   and  aword,  and  to  ttii^   north 
an(t  ^vc£t  of  Kucli  G4ndbavn  ;  a^i  aUo  in  Uerati 
Kuudatiarpatid  Kabul,  they  are,  he  aaya,  Si^ii  aa 
itioerant  arlizaus,  like  gypsies.   In  the  Punjab, 
they  .aro  not  fouad  we^l  of  the  Jdam^  but  east 
of  thnt  liver  the  J^t  cuUivators    use  wagLjonft. 
The   Jet    iui^    beua  &o  loag  settled  iii    Kacli 
Oandh;i\%7f     a&    to    appear    the     uborigiues. 
Amo.^g^t    their    uumcrous    aubdivUions    aie 
e  KalotRj  Kukar,  LLunpit  Tiinia^  and  Abrah. 
i-maninj^e  of  widows  is  permitted.     Accord- 
g;  to  ALhau    Lal»   the  S  k  i  Jat  are  polyaa- 
Mrous,  and  one  broihtr  tf^ktis  his  brother*a  wile 
flmt  in  sayini^    this  he  soetna   to  .allude  to  llie 
mstom  of  Curao,  nUo  wuiteii  karao  seemingly 
ora  **  karawu/*  to  cause  to  do,  this  being  the 
kvm  given  umon^  the  Jat*    Gotgur,  Ahir,  rmd 
Other  rncu;^  and  tribbe  iu  wi^&teru  llmduatAti  to 
conciiblutigc  ^<uendly  *  but  tDore  especially  to 
inarna^ed  of  widows  with  the  brother  of  a  dr- 
dea^ed    husbatvd'     This  practice  is    known  to 
the  eastward  by  the  name  of  Oothuree^  in  the 
l)eccan    pf  But*  bee   and,  in  other  provinces^ 
by  the  term  Duureecha,  and  is  followed  among 
these  chts^es^  but  h  not  very  openly    confci»aed 
even  nmong  them,  as  ^otnc    d^^ree  of  discredit 
la  tuppused  to  attach  to  it.   It  la  oidy  younger 
brothers   who    form    these    couneetiuns.   eliler 
brotliers  bein^  prohibited  from  aiiirryin>(  their 
\ou(«^f  r  brothers  widows^  but  ainon*^  the  Jat 
ot  Delhi   even    ihi^  U   not    prohibitud.     This 
practice  h<^  been  common  fimong    stveral  na- 
tions^  of    the   East.    The     Jews   fulluweti  it 
and   ill   K^ypt  it  was  admitted  for  ^t  ciiildless 
lyldow   to   co-habit  with    m    brother     uf    the 
ilectiii^ed    husband.     Witut  the  luws  u\    Menu 
were  etw»ctcd,  Curao    itppeavs  to  liavc   been  a 
recognized   iu^titutiou,  hut  a^  is  not    uuuBuai 
with  tlu:  InsUiuios,  there  t$  muah  cuutradiutiou 
bet  wren  tiua  caactments  relating  to  it.  (*Vom  a 
consiviciation  ot  all  the  nussages    on  the    sub* 
jcct,  it  appenrs   that   failure   ol   Issue  wus    the 
poiat  on  which  the  Icgidtiy  turned.     lie   who 
waa  bc^otton,  accordini^  lo  law,  on  the  wife  of 
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a  iiiau  decoAdcd,  or  impotent,  or  disordered, 
ai^r  the  ilue  iiuihority  ^iven  to  her,  is  called  the 
lawful  son  of  the  wife  (Ch,  IX.«  v.  176.)  i'Vom 
lliefactof  Draupadi  marrying  the  five  Faudoo 
br^the^'di  we  leaiu  that  polynndry  must  have 
preVMikci  aAion^st  one  of  the  races  of  that 
poiiod  ;  Olid  if  poKnndry»  the  practice  of 
Otir  '   ubt.  not  uncommon  :  inJecd, 

ill: 
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C|UBfi«tu(^  ivktdi  t»0  al jvnj^iy  iihuW4  the  North- 


ern   descent    of    the    dciia-a    hei^ 
Mahtibh«irata»   as    this   marrini^e.      tier 
tciU    us    that    the  practice    prevailed 
tile   nomadic    Seythiaus^   as    it    dota 
seiU     amon^     the    Bhotin.      The    prmclia 
adopted    also   by  the   Natr   of  M«d4bj^r,  j 
twccn  whom  and  the  people  of  the    liia 
Wilson    traces  obscure    veatij^ea    of    » , 
nt^ction.     Amongtit  the  Jat,  Goojur 
ohildren  born  Curao  arc  conaidcred  li^til 
and    are    entitled    to  inheritance   acoof 
Children  beijotten  by  the   women    proio 
CuraOj  except  in  iho  case  of  fraternal  €u 
arc  known  by  the    name  of  Kmih^lura, 
not  inherit  I  he  proper  y  of  the  f*«th*ir-in-h 
Captain  Postaini  ttila  us  that  iiuSnidh.t 
like  all  the  tribes  in  the  Siadh  oouidries,  i 
vided    into   innumerable    ^  <Tt& 

^'  Koum"  and  are  there  a    h  in% 

oceupyiniC      tbemselv«:a    in      re^tring 
ftieuinur  docks,  or   cultivating  the  soil*         ^ 
ure    invariably   found   iu    large   oofuimuai^^ 
often   living  in  tempomry    liuta   or  "  yi 
and  mi^rttte   all  over  bindh  und    Us 
as  bhepherdo^  in  search  of  pasture.   VVli 
IS    not   tiio     Ciise,     they     arc    farm 
either  of  the  Biluchi    chiefs  or  we«UUij 
d«r5»  who    repay  their  labour    with 
oi    the     produce       The  Jut    in    Siiiclt 
quiet    inoffeniiive    class,    and    exceedin|! 
luable  subjects.    Their  women,  are,  thro  ' 
tbe    country,    noted     lor   their    bcaut^^ 
to  their   eieiiit,    b^  it   also  spokoti,    fuic* 
chastity.   They  work  iny  hard  aa  the  mim^M 
the   labour   of   tending,    driving   hom«sa 
Hocks,  milking  the  cattle,  ka  is  fairly  cFsi 
rhc  Jut  are  veiy  uumerons  md  forta  mB^ 
il ivision  oft le   pop u Ut ion   of   S i - . . ! ^     t^  Fj 
seldom  found    in  its  towns,    b 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  count t>  paivt^ 
eastward  to  tlie  desert   tract    which 
Siodh  from  Cutchp  known  he  the  Ruaii  i 
this  tribe  rear    brgo   docks  of  cajiidttj 
the  Jut.  There  are  other  paatoral  i 
classes     of   mnhomedaa    persuaaia 
tbe  Rhosa  in  Upper   Sindb,    Sikb 
the  Delt^i,    and    emi^ranta  from   the 
wlio  have  in  many    instancea    btcome  i 
mated  with   tbe    people   of    the  oomitf 


Khoaa  become  a  predatory  tribe  on  tha^ 
oou tines  of  Sindh,  vergiui;  lownrda  tbojj 
territories,  where  liiijputa  are  bcatcd^ 
are  very  troublesoine.  They  are  aliai 
eastern  boundaries  as  wandering 
The  Daood  Kntra  who  inhabit  t^cntra 
country  ot  th^t  name  in  the  oortb 
met  with  in  varioua  parts  of  Siadh. 


Mahj*bhHrata,  Vyasa,  was    mah  arc  Jnt  though  they  are  generally  < 
iiug  to  bia    by  the  former  title.     Such  also  are  tli«^ 
1^^   no    cir>    and   numerous  other   iubdiviiions  of  I 
tribcdi    Throtighout  Siudh  the  Jut 
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vpirable from  Lhe  camel  as  the  Arab  from  bis 
kofie  in  Arabia ;  they  are  iuvariiilily  camel 
iivn  ind  feeders,  aud  are  consulted  ou 
^uy  qceiiioa  where  the  heHlth  or  ciiiciencv 
of  tkb  innlktble  animal  is  in  question-  Ihe 
lit  of  Siniih  tad  Kacb  Gendhavii  have  becoiue 
HtlNBiedajis.  According  to  Mr.  Uaason,  tie 
IiiU  ii  cvci^wbere  the  lan^uaae  of  tlie  Jet, 

iceoriiiag  to  dicttonarif  %  Jat  means  a  race, 
a  tiibe,  sad  iu  Upper  Sind  a  Jut  means  a 
mm  of  OKDels  or  bUck   cattle,  or  a  shepherd 
to  a  husbandman.    In  the  Punjab 
|wnlly,Jttt  means  a  villager  aud    husband- 
Wi  ia  opposiiiou  to  an  artist  or   handicraAs- 
■la.  The  Cirk  or  Virk  is  ou«  of  the  must  (lis- 
tiq[aiihed  of  ibe  Jat  tribes.   The  Jut  (GetOL^  ? 
adYoecki?)  who  emigrated  from  Upper  Asia, 
Wiowtpntd  over  the  Fui.jiib  at  Lahore  and 
Mtkebsaki  of  the   Jumnai,  and  the  Siudoo, 
BmhIii  Vuniitcb  Chhuttheh,  bidhoo.  Kureka 
■  Karrul,  Gondul,  &c.,  are  Jat   sub-divisions 
lalkFiUijiib.    The    Jat   in   the   north   and 
mtoflBdia  are  industrious  aud   successful 
tiUMi  of  Ik  toil,  and  hardy   yeomen,   equally 
Mifj  to  Uke  up  airms  as  to  follow  the  plough. 
Oa  ik  JMuma,  their   jEeneral   superiority    is 
ifpnittiwiBhurtpoor  bore   witness  to  their 
Some  of  the   Jat  are  said    to   be  des- 
alt of  Uto  Kahkar  of  the   Sili    KNUge. 
liiittioets  of  the   narrow  aud    coufuaed 
iiili  of  our  kuowledgo  reiearding   tlie  people 
rflniiiyit  mt'y  be   mentioned  that  the  Birk 
«  Viik,  one  of    the     most    distinguislud 
.i   laksof  Jht,  is  admitted  among  the  Chalook 
'    lqi»U  by  Tod    (i.     100).      Further,    the 
.1    My  ^  Ooierkot   in   Siudh  is    staled    by 
I    U  (kjiatliJin,   i.  U2,    93)   to    be    Franiar 
.,    *  Pbfir,  while   the   emperor    llumayoon's 
-.1    cfaNriekr  talks  of  the  fullowtrs  (i.  e.  brelhern) 
.    ^  tlut  diief  as   being     Jut.      The   i-ditors 
A    *'ik  Joonikl  of   the    Ocographirjd    Society 
i   (U^*  207.  Dott)  derive  Jut  from  the  Sanscrit 
4  JfM\t  old,  ancient,  and  so    make  the  term 
i  ipnkflt  to  aborigines ;  but  this  etymology 
/  fiikpi  too  hastily  arts  itside  the  suificieutly 
F  alaUiilied  facts  of  Gettc  and  VuecKi  euiigra- 
I  tiM^ifid  tbe  circumstances  of  Timur'a  warfare 
■U  Jctieh  in   (/entrul  Asia.      Gutuaro,  or 
fEMtari,  but  more  correitly,  Gunt'  hwara  are  a 
tak  of  tlie  Jat   race   who  hold    villages  in 
Gokos,  (where  they  are  called    Aolanca,  after 
Ikirebief  town),  in    Sonecput  Bangur,  and  in 
tkDoiboQ  the  opposite  side  of  the   Jumna. 
Iky  trace  their  origin    from   Ghuzni,   from 
■ki  place  thty    were    accompanied   by  the 
hkt  Bujvracn,  and  the   black-smith  Budea-— 
lUofwkoie  (iescendants  are  now  living  and 
■Pgul  ia  the  occupation  of  their  fathers  in 
tti    villages    of    the     Gunt*hwnra     frater- 
^h   Amoag     the    Labia  and    Johya   Haj- 
Foots  of   the  Indian   desert^     where     thoy 
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founded  their  first  capital,  Dcrrawnl,  many 
from  compulsion  embraced  the  mahomedau 
faith  ;  on  which  occasion,  ho  snys,  they 
assumed  the  name  of  Jat,  of  which  at  least 
twepity  different  offsets  are  enumerated  in  the 
Yddu  chronicles. 

The  Jat  long  continned  as  a  powerful  com- 
munity on  the  east  bank  of  ihe  Indus  and  in 
the  Punjab,  and  we  have  the  most  intereating 
records  of  them  in  the  history  of  Mahmud, 
whose  progress  they  checked  in  a  manner 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  continent hI 
warfare.  It  was  in  416  of  the  llrgira  (A.  D. 
1(>2^)  that  Mahmud  marched  an  army  agninsi 
the  Jut,  who  had  harrassed  and  insulted  him 
on  the  return  from  his  last  expedition  against 
Saurashtra. 

The  J.it  thru,  as  .now,  inhabited  the 
country  on  the  borders  of  Moolian,  along 
the  river  that  runs  by  the  mountains  of 
Joud.  When  Mahmud  reached  Mooltan, 
finding  the  Jat  country  defended  by  great 
rivers,  he  built  fifteen  hundred  boats,  each 
armed  with  six  iron  spikes  projecting  from 
their  prows,  to  prc^'ent  their  being  boarded  by 
ihe  enemy,  expert  in  this  kind  of  warfare.  Jn 
each  boat  he  placed  tweuty  archers,  and  some 
with  fire-balls  of  naphtha  to  burn  the  Jat  flet-t. 
'i*he  monarch  havin}^  determined  on  their  ex- 
tirpation, awaited  the  result  at  Mooltan.  The 
Jat  sent  their  uives,  children,  and  iffects  to 
Sind  Sagur,  and  launched  four  thousand,  or^  as 
others  say,  eight  thousand  boats  well  nru:ed  to 
meet  the  (jhuznians.  A  terrible  conflict  ensued, 
but  ihe  prnjecting  spikes  sunk  the  Jit  boats 
while  others  were  set  on  Are.  Few  escaped 
from  this  scene  of  terror  j  and  thobe  wlio  did, 
met  with  the  more  severe  fate  of  captivity/' 
Many  doubtless  did  escape  ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  thiit  the  Jat  communities,  on  whose 
overthrow  the  state  of  Bikaner  was  founded, 
were  rem  nam  s  of  this  very  warfare. 

Still  the  Jat  maintained  himself  la  the  Pun- 
jab, and  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
Century  the  most  powerful  and  independent 
priuee  of  India  was  the  Jat  prince  of 
Lahore,  holding  dominion  over  the  identical 
regions  where  the  Yuchi  colonized  in  the  filth 
century,  and  where  the  Yadu,  driven  from 
Ghuzni,  established  themselves  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Tak.  The  Jat  cavalier  retains  a  portion  of 
his  Scythic  manners,  and  preserves  the  use  of 
the  chukra  or  discus,  the  weapon  of  the  Yadu 
in  the  remote  age  of  the  Bharat.  According  to 
Colonel  Tod,  the  Yadu-Bhatti  princes,  a  hen  they 
fell  from  their  rank  of  Rajpoots,  assumed  that  of 
Jat,  who  are  assuredly  a  mixture  of  the 
Uajpoot  and  Yuti,  a  branch  of  the  great  Getic 
race*  Though  reduced  from  the  rank  they  once 
had  amongst  the  *  thirty-six  royal  races,'  they 
appear  never  to  have  renounced  the  love  oC 
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independencf,  wlich  tlicy  contested  with 
Cyrus  ill  ihcir  ori^^iunl  haunts  in  Sa^dinaa, 
TUc  name  of  the  Cmcinnattis  of  the  Jnt,  who 
abandoned  bis  plough  to  lend  his  countrymefi 
WAS  Oboorsmitn,  Tnlciiig  ad  vantage  of  tbt 
sanguinary  civil  wars  amongst  the  successors  of 
Afun^acb,  they  erecled  petty  castles  in  ihc  vil* 
lages  (Tvhose  lands  ibcy  cultivated)  of  Thoor* 
and  Siivsini,  and  soon  obtained  the  distinction 
of  Ku27.&k,  or  *  ro^jUera,'  a  it  lie  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  merit)  hy  their  inroads  as  fwr  as  the 
roysl  abode  of  Ferokhser*  The  Syofis,  then  in 
powcr»  commanded  Ji-y  Sin^  of  Amber  to  attack 
ihcra  in  their  stronghold!*,  aud  Thoon  and 
Siusini  were  simultaneousiy  invested.  But  the 
Jlkt,  even  in  the  very  iti fancy  of  their  power, 
evinced  the  same  obsiinate  skill  in  defending 
mud  walls,  which  in  Uter  tiires  ^ined  them  ao 
innoh  celebrity.  In  all  the  ancient  catalo^es 
of  the  thirty-six  royal  races  of  India  the  Jit  hns 
tt  pine-,  tliouj^h  by  none  is  he  ever  tstvled  •  K>g- 
poot ;'  nor  does  a  Rajpoot  intcriDiirry  with 
0  Jit, 

In  the  Punjiib  they  «till  retain  their  ancient 
name  of  Jit.     Uu  the  Jumna  and  (j/inges  ihey  | 
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are  styled  U\  of  whom  the  chief  of  Bhurtpoor  i  «^*  «"**  wounded,  of   whom    103 
is  the  most   conspicuous.     Ou  ihu   Indus  nnd  \  I*'    lS2t>,    it  was  ngam  bcsteged 


in  Saurashtra  they  are  termed  /uL  The 
creator  portion  of  the  husbaitdmt-u  in  R/ij.ui- 
than  are  Jit ;  and  there  are  numerous  tribes 
beyond  the  Indus,  now  proselytes  to  tiie  umbo- 
medau  religion,  who  derive  ihcir  origin  from 
this  race. 

The  kingdom  of  the  great  Gele*  whose 
capital  wfis  ow  the  Jaxartes.  preserved  its  in- 
ttf^rity  and  name  from  the  period  of  Cyrus  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  converted 
nahnmedanism  to  Herodotus  informs  us  that 
Iki  Oeta  were  ihttists  and  held  tiie  tenet  of  the 
foul's  immortality  ;  and  L)e  (iuii(nes,  from 
Cliinese  authorities,  asserU  that  at  a  very  early 
period  they  had  embr**ced  ihc  leligiua  of  Fo 
or  Boodba. 

The  traditions  of  the  JU  claim  the  regions 
west  of  tlic  Indus  as  tht-  cratllc  of  the  race,  and 
make  them  of  Yadu  extraction  ;  thus  corrobo- 
rMiug  the  annals  of  the  Ya<1o,  which 
relnt^  thrir  migration  from  Zabnlisthan.  Of 
the  first  mij^ruiion  from  Central  Asia  of  this 
race  within  the  Indus,  we  have  no  record  :  it 
mi^ht  have  been  simnltKUOous  with  the  Tak- 
fthaoi  from  the  wars  of  C\ras  or  his   ancestors. 

The  superiority  of  the  Obiuesc  over  the 
Turks  cati^tcd  Chnnji-A  Kbnn  to  turn  hit 
arms  a^jainat  the  Nomadic  Cit-ie.  of  Mawer-ool* 
Nrhr  (Trat>?oT?anf»>.  descended  from  the  Yurhi, 
nn^  rdioon  or  Oxns,  whence  ibey 

ha<i  rosfdves   along  the  Indus  and 

fivcn  Ganges,  and  ar*»  there  ynt  found,  these 
had     cmbrflccd     tlic   icltgioa     of  Fo- 
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JAT. 

The  Bagarl  tribe,  fnhahitittg  the  dlitiU 
of  Bagnr,  between  the  South  West  bordat 
of  llariana  and  the  SutleJ,  nre  said  4t 
have  been  IXajpnts  but  are  aUo  supposed 
J  at.  1here  is  a  robber  thc*;  ef  this 
settled  in  ^falwa.  The  Jat  of  Me  war  efiit|i. 
to  his  patrimonial  estnie.  In  (he  sccood  HiM 
ratia  war,  IIjf  Jat  of  Bhurtporc  were  iacliiif 
to  side  with  Jeswani  Kao  Holkar :  that  fortM 
is  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  of  Kajpiitaif^ 
and  was  invested  by  Lord  t.ake  h^  ^"''*  lai- 
after  several  determined  assaults,  i;  # 

capturing  the  place,  the  R»ij«h  aucfi  lor  \^ngtt 
In  1825,  however,  during^  the  BunnCac  war, 
Ji»t,  puffed  up  by  the  beliff  that  their  mild 
was  impre^nhble^   again  drew  dowir  th«  mflt 
of  the  Iniiiau    Government,  nnd    r  ^^0 

taken  by   storm  on  the   ISth    Jn 
When  besieged    by  Lord    Lake    i- 
10,000  regular  soldiers,  fourdcterni 
were  made  on  January    9th  and  2:fnd  and 
bruary  20  ^nd  121,  but  in  each  tnstancr  f^ 
ihons;h  at  the  close,  the   besieged  ou  the  10 
April    1805   yichled   to  terms*     In  thr-*  '^^' 
fruitless  attacks,  the  British  lo«9  was  3,i 

103   were     oiac 

and  SI 
fully  stormcil  by  Lortl  Combermcrc*     Tbew 
were  built  of  unbaked  brick  or  clnv* 

The   parent   country  of   the  Jit   Menu 
have  bei*u  the  banks  of^  the  Oxus,  between 
tria»  Ilyrkania  and  Khorasniia,  in  this  p<o«il 
there  w*i8  a  fertile  diatricr,  irtii^Mtetl   frcmi 
Marcus  river  which  Pliny  calls  Zotale  or  Zoihdl 
anti    General    Cunningham     believer    ihta  tv 
have  been  the  oriKinal  seat  of  ihe  Jut,  the  UlB) 
of  Fliny  and  Ptolemy  and  the  Xanthii  of  Sual 
The   term    Jat    is   only    their    tribal 
the  general  name  of  their  horde  is  Aliar.  T 
these  two  names,  their  coune  from  the 
the  Indus  may  be  dimly  traced,  in  the 
of  Strnbo,    the  latii  of  Pliny  an*l   Ftolc 
Xuthi  of  Dionysius  of  SHmos,  who   au 
plcti  with  the  Arieni,  and  in  the  /uthi 
leiny,  who  f>ccupi«d  the  Karm 
ihefronticr  of  Droncriaiia,     »S 
main  body  of  the  laiii  setsm  to  h«ve  occapMvl 
the  district  of   Abtria  and  the  towns  of  P*irtl#« 
hathra  and    Bardniema  iu    Sind,  or  SoutHerm 
Indo-Scythia,   while   tiie    Punjab  or  Nrr.  rni 
ludO'Scythia,    was    chirfly  coloniiiMl  h\ 
brethren  of  the  Med.     When  the  maho 
first  appeared  in  Sind,  towards  the  em: 
seventh   ccitury,  th«»  Zath  nuil    Mid   w 
chief  papulation    of   the    country, 
origiunl  s^«t  of  the  KeJ  or    Medi.  i 
Punjab  Proper,  from   tvhich  Mr.  1\ 
eludes  that  the  original  seat  of  tVu' 
colony  was  in  Sind,     At  lh«  pre* 
Jat  are  found  in   every  p«rt    of   t 
where  they  form  about  two'lifths  gl 
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Tbey  are' divided  into  not  less  than  a 
different  tribes.  They  mostly  profess 
laniam.  To  the  east  of  the  Punjab, 
profesfing  brahmiDism,  are  found  in 
ible  numbers,  iu  the  frontier  states 
eer,  Jetulmeer,  aud  /odhpur,  where 
Tod  estimated  them  to  be  as  numer- 
ill  the  Rijput  races  put  together. 
I  found  also,  in  great  numbers  along 
er  course  of  the    Ganges  and   Juin- 

eaatvsrd  as  Bareilly,  Farakhabad  and 
where  they  are  divided  into  two  dis- 
18.     To  the  south  of  the  PMUJab,  the 

profess  mahomedanism,  sro  said  by 
r,  to  form  the  entire  population  of  the 
district  of  Uaraud-Dajel,  on  the  right 
rhe  Indus,  and  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
I  the  neighbouring  district  of  Kach- 
.  In  Sindy  where  they  have  intermarried 
with  the  Baluchi  and  with  races  of 
scent  professing  roahoroedauism,  it  is 
'  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  the 
lation,  although  it  is  certain  that  a 
:e  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  must 
at     desceut. 

!er,  in  L.  72^  20'  E.  and  L. 
N.  is  the  chief  town  of  an  iudepend- 
rdgnty,  chiefly  in  the  great  Indian 
t  has  an  area  of  17,676  square  miles, 
population  estimated  by  Tod  in  the 
I  of  the  19th  century  at  about  51)1^,000 
aue  is  about  six  lakhs  of  Rupees, 
maintains  a  force  of  2,100  cavalrv, 
t  ],UOU  infantry  and  SO  guns.  Bi- 
raa  originally  iuhabited  by  various 
jes  of  Jat  and  others,  the  quarrels 
rhich  led  to  the  conquest  of  the 
u  1458  by  Bika  Sing,  a  son  of  rajah 
S  of  Jodhpore.  A^ter  consolidating 
*  he  conquered  Bagore  from  the  Bhat- 
•ulmere  and  fouuded  the  city  of  Bika- 
died  in  A.  D.  1505.  Hai  Sing,  the 
descent,  from  Bika  Sing  ;  succeeded 
iu  1573,  aud  in  his  time  the  con- 
of  Bikaneer  with  the  Delhi  empe- 
an.  iisi  Sing  became  a  leader  of 
Akbsr's  service  and  received  a  grant 
wo  pergunuahs  including  llanai  aud 
^lie  peophs  most  numerous  are  the  Jit 
territory  was  once  populous  aud 
but  the  plundering  Bcedawat  bauds, 
Sahrai,  the  Khasa  and  Bajur  robbers 
more  western  desert  so  destroyed 
lom,  that  while  formeily  there  were 
wns  and  villsges,  in  Colonel  Tod's 
one-half  of  these  remained.  Tbree- 
>f  the  population  are  the  aborigiual 
est  are  their  conquerors — the  descend- 
ika.  including  Saisote  (Saraswati  brah- 
baruns,  barda  and  a  few  of  the  servile 


Amongst  the  Jaf,  the  ''  Karao"  is  the  mar* 
riage  of  a  widow  with  the  brother  of  a  deceased 
husband,  as  practised  aniongst  the  Jat,  the 
Gujar  and  Ahir  and  other  inferior  tribes  in  the 
N.  W.  of  India.  The  term  Karao  is  also  applied 
to  roncubiuuge.  At  present,  the  flower  cf  the 
Punjab  population  is  Jat ;  they  form  the 
majority  of  converts  to  the  religion  of  Nanuk. 
They  sre  the  core  snd  nucleus  of  the  iifikh 
commonwealth  and  armies.  Equally  great  iji 
peace,  and  war,  they  have  spread  agriculture 
and  wealth  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Jhelum, 
and  have  established  a  political  supremacy', 
from  Bhurtpore  and  Delhi  to  Peshawar. 
Essentially  yeomen  by  lineage  and  habit,  they 
can  yet  boast  of  two  regal  families  at  Lahore 
and  Bhurtpore,  who  in  their  day  have  stood 
in  the  first  rank  of  Indian  powers.  In  the 
Punjaub  they  display  all  their  wonted  aptitude 
for  stirring  war  and  peaceful  agriculture, 
and  the  feudal  polity  of  the  khalsa  has 
imparted  to  them  a  tinge  of  chivalry  and 
nobility.  Their  chief  home  is  in  the  Manjha, 
or  centre  portion  of  the  Baree  Doab,  and  their 
capital  is  Umritsur.  But  they  have  also  ex- 
tensive colonies  nt  Goojeranwailst  in  the 
Rechnab  Doab;  (lujerst,  in  the  Cbujj  and 
about  Kawal  Pindee  iu  the  8iiid  Saugur.  For 
centuries  they  have  peopled  the  southern 
Punjab,  of  which  the  capital  is  Mooltan  •  but 
there  they  are  held  in  diiferent  repute,  and 
their  importance  is  merely  agricultural.  Id 
many  localities  the  Jat  profess  the  niahomedan 
creed,  having  been  converted  chitflv  during 
the  emperor  Arungzeb's  reign,  in  the  south 
they  mainly  belong  to  this  persuasion. — 
Records  of  ttt£  Government  of  India,  No.  II. 
TIuiinaB*  Elf  tot*  8  IlUtonj  of  India  ;  Thomui 
Priu8ep*8  AntiqvUtes,  p.  259.  Tod^  lia- 
janthaih  Vol.  /.  pp.  6,  60.  106-7-8.  822, 
420,  605,  Vol  IL  p.  98.  AUcktton's 
Treaties,  VoL  IF,  p nil, IJlphint tone's  Cahool^ 
p,  10.  Memoin  of  Ilumoyoon,  p»  45,  Cun* 
mng7iam*8  History  of  Hie  Silhsyp.  6.  EllioVa 
Supplemental  Glossary,  p,  228.  JUr  Campbell^ 
pp.  17,  SI,  82,  85  to  228.  Fhil.  Reeherchee 
sur  les  Egypiietis  et  les  CJiinois.  Selections 
from  the  Mahahharala, pp,  8  ^  66.  Fenntmt's 
HinduUan,  p.  63.  Chalfid^s  Hindvstau 
Rtchtrciies  sur  les  ]  angues,  Tattares,ppA  ^8. 
Kennedy  on  the  Oiiyinof  Languages,  p^  57. 
Mns8on'sJoumtys,VoL  ILp.  125.  MiUion's 
lialat  p.  852.  Hisioire  General  des  Gens, 
torn,  /.  p.  375.  Viyne,  Fostans.  See  Afghan  ; 
Baber  ;  Brahman ;  Charun ;  India  ;  Bajput  ; 
Scythia  ;  Yoe-chi ;  Yuti. 

JATA.  Sea  Khaki. 

JATA,  Sans.  A  knot  of  hair  on  the  heads 
of  hindu  devotees.  The  Jata  or  matted  hair 
assumed  by  Rama  and  Lakshmana  on  dismiss- 
ing the  royal  chariot  at  the  yilla^Q  Qt  ^tv:^'* 
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JAxr 

gtvera  to  ludirnle  ilicir  entering  upon  n  tormi 
or  t«06lic  life.  JatA  therefore  ib  n  br.nld  of  liair 
worn  by  Ihe  hindu  votaries  of  Siva,  nfso  a 
twisted  br,*iil  of  hnir,  worn  by  hiudu  nsrftlicf. — 
JCft*0.  If  40.  nin<K  n.  VI.  p,  5U0.  Richard 
F*  linrlon'if  Sindh.p.  »S4.  ^ee  Inrlin. 

J  ATA  K  A  LA.      8an:».   Mvristicn  tnoachatn. 

JaTaKARMA.  Sc^  Yng'byasa. 

JaTAKI,  11  Helucliislap,  n  laugnrvirc  spoken 
hy  the  Kind,  Talpur,  Mni-ri,  Chftinlia  Jcmali  i\nd 
La»5bari  who  spenk  sillier  J»iaki  or  tlie  hill 
loii*?ue  of  the  BLdiiohi.  Tne  Jntaki  h  nlso 
iraHoil  Sirmki  f'om  Siro  or  (Tpper  Siud  where 
il  is  commonly  spoken  by  ihe  people  ;  but  also 
Biluclii  from  its  bsing  useJ  by  several  of  the 
liilucb  elfins  »»-itlml  in  the  law  coutitry.  Th« 
word  ••Jntaki,"  jpeit  witli  the  cerebral  T, 
and  the  poeuliar  8uulh  J  or  l)v,  is  an  ail* 
jective  forinud  by  the  proper  noun  J»d,  the  nnrae 
of  a  people  who  were  probably  the  aborJ seines 
of  the  Putijub*  The  author  of  Ihe  D4biatan 
applies  thf?  term  *  Jut  diiiteci**  to  the  language 
in  which  Nnnnk  Shnh  eomposeil  his  works. 
The  Jnurunl  of  the  Hombay  Branch  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  18*9,  coutiiinsa  short  Ciram- 
mar,  which  serves  as  a  specimen  of  the 
J:it;iki  toniine. 

JATARV— ?  Tfymenica  courhnril, 

J  A  t\M  VIT.  A  fabulous  bird  killed  b  v  Havana- 

J  ATA  M  ANSI.  ITiNo,  Sans  Tel,  The 
Cyperus  sioloniferus  of  Heyne,  HctR,  and 
Wi^ht  Conir*,  but  the  true  Jatamansi  is  the 
Nnrdoslachys  JAlnmanal, — D*  C.  avd  Jioyh^ 
the  BalcHMiarti  or  Unl  chur  Hind.  S?inbal-ul- 
trtib,  Anib.  and  Sanbnl  i-IIindi.  Pera.  The  true 
pUnt  is  only  found  at  great  elevations  l)€yond 
tfie  tropic*,  ami,  in  south  Indin,  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  sxveet  smell insr  tubers  of  various 
specfes  of  Cyperus,  and  in  Upper  India,  to  the 
}emon  ^rnts,  A.  schaniaidhu?,  and  other  species 
of  AndropogoUi  which  are  also  known  under 
the  names  of  Askhar  and  Sikhutias  (Tj^fti-fiv) 
SirW.  Jones  identified  it  as  the  spik^'nanl  of 
the  ancieuts. — EUiott*  Fora  AtMrica.  See 
Jatamansi,  Nardosthachys  Valerian*  Nir- 
dostachjs  jatam!in»j. 

Jatamansi  VALKRIAX.  Jatamansi, 
B'dehur :  V^denana  Jatamafisi,  Hoots  oiNar- 
doitachvB  j»tamansi\ 

JVTALTX.  HiNTK  Bprberisaristata. 

J  ATHKO,  Ukya,  (irisUa  toraeulosa — IloxL 

JAT'FOTH,  the  J>iphclh  of  Scripture. 

JATL  Malay.  Teclona  prandit,  a  wood 
of  the  Archipelago,  much  used  in  making  prahns 
and  b  house  huihling  at  Bawcan.  extensive 
forests  of  the  J'Ui  or,  teik  of  India  are  found 
in  almost  all  the  eastern  provinees  of  Java. 
At  A  moderate  elevntlOQ  aho^  the  level  of  the 
ooean, 

J  ATI.  Sax*.    A  ktud,  n  riee*  from  Jao^  to 
bom. 


Tel.    MvristFeft 


-^ 


jATnoraA  cuncAs. 

JATI.  HiKO.  flowers  of  Jasml 

floriira. 

J  ATI  Of  Yali,  8  Jatn  icAcher.  An 
JATL  Hind,  also,  Udu  Jathi.  Httfl 

tfcia  ecbolium. 

JATILADHL  Src  Inaeriptions^ 
J  All  MISAK.  Hini>,  Hcliotropbzo 

slsstmtim. 

JATI.KALLAM.  also  SadiVlci.  SIXOH 

JATI  PHALAMU 
chHta — ThHf$6, 

JATH^ATRE,  Hii^n.  Mace. 

JATUA.  IfiND.  A  relivjioti?  fif^emMAi 
hiudu  temple  or  shrine.  See  J? 

JATKOPllA  CUflOAS— ; 
Cittiglioum  IqoaU.  Rak  \  Cireas  piirAAna-- 

Dundi  birri......  ..     An. 

Hft^    C^ioronda;      Bt.^ti. 

Ba^    Bart'iidU 

i>jgdbar.iTidA...       f. 

Them  -  bay  -  ky«t  - 
h**o...  .   ,„  „,  BCU^* 

Mara  n*null*.*.  ..     Ca^n'. 

hand  ....  .  !,-.„.*.  DtK. 

AKj^nilju  1  ear «d  phy- 
tic iuifc»..rt Eno. 

Phjiiic  rtnt <»..      f, 

Pignon  dUulu  .....    Fit. 

U  rech  (1  ut a  ach wiirte  G  E  it 


Horctijot  ..    .«. 

» -  " 

K 


omidn. 


Adt¥t 


Hrows  in  New  Andalusia,  Kuv««na,am 
of  ihe  most   common  small  bushes  thio 
India.    Il  is  in    flower    and   frutt  nil   tl 
Ttie  seeJs   are  purgative,  but    very 
in  their  operation  ;   proving  sometimt 
like  those  of  the    Nervalum,  Ihonj^h 
naturally   milder.    Hcfor<^  ;»dmmisierii 
they  should   be  cleared  fiom  the   lUm 
rn   which  they    arc   closely    envelope 
which  two   or    three  roivy  be  taken  A 
Nearly  all  the  Jatropha  are  powerful  c 
and  Fee  rites  J»  gossypifolia,  America*  J 
ioSH^  Arabia   and    the    J.    muUiftdft, 
plant,  (AvellnnA    porgatrin,  jrrnnd  l>em 
til)  a  native  of  America   and   India,  n 
Of  10  iVel  high,  replete  with  acrid  bit 
with  large  piunatiftd  glabrous  kavea^ 
slighilj  pyriforro,  wbout  the  site  of  a 
n  s»ni;le  «ced  is  said  to  be  punjative. 
says  it  is  *'  one  ot  the  birst   of  the  ea 
purgative?,  actinjj  bn»kly  without 
cncCj  and  the  t*flf«cts  readily  allayed  bjf 
of  white  v'ioc  *'   Dr.   0':<ha«ghneBSY 
considers  it  a  v*-ry  dangerous  Article.  l> 
gives  also  Jutropha  pcUnta,  and  J.  villi 
leaves  which   arc  lire    nrr^HpH.are   c< 
as  diseuticn!,  and  Ihr  ice  of  Iha 

supposed  to  have  a  (t  nnd  hi 

lity.     The  seed    is  c*Ucd  in    Ptti 
erundi    VxhWi  in    Arabic   Dund* 
Tamil    Kait   amanaka  tn'^otoo.     a 
(called  in  UviiArcsc  Mura  luiratu  uuua 
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Bouikv  it 


JA17N*PAUN. 


siecb  ti  reckoned  a  valuable   external 
lOf  itch  and  lierp«s ;  it  b  nUo 

B^fbMmati&m,  and  for  burning  iu 
ky  jtiioe  boiled  with  oxide  of  iron 
ioe  blac-k   varuuK^-^O'Skauijhnesiy, 
9n9  Trmt49erm.  CUghort^,  Fun  jab 
MtiL    Top.  p.  208*     UQxbur^k*M 
jFo,  y<4,   ill.   p,   687.     AindU'i 
ica^  VqL  I,  p*  7iJ.  CaL  Exk,  15G2 

DPHA  GLANDULIFEKA.  Boj^h. 

ted  |*iiy»ic     |  Nilm  amkU  ,...,,  ,*•  Tbl, 


^AVJL 


i 


Tam. 


beitu. 


IPfcas 


^  of  Uie  Kasl  Indies,  The  pale  or 
ired  lliifi  juice,  whicb  eludes  from  a 
ind,  ia  employed  bjr  ibe  hiudoos  as 
l^io  remove  flaws  from  the  eye$.  Its 
"^M  a  aLimulatiug  od^iii  appeanint'c 
astor  oiJi  6utd  and  light  stnuv 
lliu  19  noir  cbkily  uaed  mcdiciDally  as 
At»  but  if  procurublti  iu  auiHcieut 
1  Ivktiy  to  prove  a  useful  oil. — 
f/  1855,  O'Shaaghmiis^^  p,  559, 
'   Zefft,  p.  277. 

I A  MaNIUOT,  Linn. 

7*aipha  maoUiot,  ^^A, 

^Eho.  ]  MAravullio Tam. 

&JB  ^       .,  Hau  I  M4tigyokka.....,SiNoa. 

3PHA  MULTIKIDA,  Though  ana- 
Ibtriea  the  Coral  plant  with  ila  brilliant 
■Igfiobs  ta  cofutt^on  in  almost  all 
^■15  ;  the  seed  Is  Bomelimea  eaten  h^ 
wK  is  of  a  deleterious  nature,  and  an 
lould  be  iminedlalely  nd ministered. 
biMed  juk;e  forma  a  subslance  like 
jc- — Maton,    RidtML 

DPHA  PANDUOJiKOLIA.  The 
ac<l  by  Uie  nauvcs  to  remove  apeck^ 
eoniea, 

>kAliMi*    Saxs,     From  jata,  born, 
•tt»  %m  action,  iaee  Hindu. 
UL    See  Inacriptions. 
^KBA.  IXAL.  Evil  eye* 
iniD.  Hordeum  bexasticbuxD.   Jau* 
i  barley* 
ID.  Arlemista  eacrorum. 
,.,Tam.  Arrow  root. 

^HiKUi  ;  also  Of!ice-XauD»  a 
r  from  Jatia  to  go* 

f-TATJN  19  a  conveyance  like  a  chair, 
|||k  back,  atid  covered  in  on  all  sides, 
^Battels,  eartai&s  and  canopy.  It  is 
iPfcr  men  at  a  time,  on  their  ahoul- 
l^lo  each  pole.  There  are  a  great 
iftkapei  ia  the  Simla,  Mussoorie,  and 
^  jaini-|iauny  ibe  fashionable  convey- 
UkOM  Banitoria  and  the  men  (Jaun- 
wVto  officiate  as  the  carriers   of    the 


jattn^paun^  are  ^aify  attired  in  many  coloured 
gnrnients,  or  different  kinds  of  livery,  seloti  lea 
*{outs  varies-du  beau  monde. — Afri.  II&rtfvf& 
Aciv&Htur^a/Q  Lixdn  m  TGHary.  VoLLp. 

JAUNE-ANTIQUK  Fr,  A  kind  of  marble, 

JAUNXAUL  Hlnd*     Myriitica  officimilts; 
mace. 

JAUNPUR.     See  Inscriplions. 

JAU-SAG.  Hind.  Cheuopodhim  album  pila- 
jau  is  Artemisia  elegant* 

JAU:^AM.  Chin,     Ginseng. 

JAUSIIIK.  HiNO.  A  rae^licinal  gnm  resin 
gum  opoponax,  from  Opoponax  ebironum. 
It  is  also  called  Gau-sbir  in  the  Lahore  bii^ar 
^*Jahoslii"  at  Shiran,  and  *%oitHi**  is  the  name  by 
which  Dr,  Lirnlley  obtftiacJ  it  from  Bduchistao. 

JAUZMUKAODAM,  also  JauEmukaddar, 
Hind.    P4via  itidica. 

JAUZ-UTTHIB.  HiKB.  The  nutmeg. 

JAVA,  an   island   in  Uie  Eastern   Ardupc- 
laito,  tbe  south  point  of  which   ia  in   laiitudo 
8^47"    S.  and    longitude    I U^    90'   lO'VE. 
It  ia  the  chief  of  ibe  iblnnda  which  the  Dutch 
bold  under  the  designation  of  Netherlund  In* 
dia,  the  head  ruler  being  styled  the  (jovernor 
General  of  the  Dutch  Iudiet»,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  all    tiie  forct-a'of  His  Majesty  the 
king  of  Holland  to  the  east  of    the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,     It  is  a  country  diversified  wiih 
hills,  mouutaius  and  valleys^  and  on  tlie  sontlt 
coast,   the   steep  sea   whIIs  are  clothed   to  the 
very  beach   with  luxuriant   woods,     Java  has 
long    belonged  Lo   the  Dutch,  but  during   the 
convulsions  in  Kurope,  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  British  in  ISll,  but  restored  iu  IS  10. 
During  the  British  occupation   of  Java,   the 
sultan  of  Palembang  caused  all  the  Dutch  in 
the  town  to  be  massacred,   thinking  that  by 
this  eutnmary  method  he  would  be  enabled  to 
rid  himself  entirely  of  European  influence  ;  but 
the  British   government   at    Batavia,  horror- 
struck    by  the  utrocily  of  his  conduct,  for  the 
purpose  of    evincing  their  displeasore  at  the 
crime  and  their  determination  to  punish  it,  dea- 
p&lclied  u  force  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Gille!«pie,   who,  in  the  execution  of  this  duty 
performed  one  of  the  most  gallant  exploits  upon 
record,     Tlie  force  consisted  of  ^veral  vessels' 
of  war,  and  a  large  botly  of  troops.  On  ascend** 
itig  the  river,  a  battery,  of  one  hundred  large 
guns  flanked    by    armed   vessels,   siirreDdered 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  sultan,  terrified 
Ht   the  approach   of  the   British,  fled   into  the 
interior  with  his  treasure.     With  the  news  of 
his  flight,  the  British  commandant  was  inform* 
ed  that  the  Malays  had  risen,  and  were  slaugh* 
ttjring  the  Chinese  and   olht;r  foreign   settlers. 
Colonel   Gillespie,  anxious  to  put  a  stop   to 
these  frightful  oiitragcsi  embarked  with  a  small 
number  of  grcuadicrs  iu  a  Jew  ti^bt  boats>  loav^ 


^ 

ured  I 


I 
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JAVA. 


JAVA. 


lAg  orders  for  a  latter  force  to  follow  immti' 
dintcly.  Wben  lUc  liUlc  party  iipproacbed  Urn 
to«vii,d|krkp0ss had  already  »ti  it]|iiudihesliriuk& 
and  outcries  plainly  evinced  UiuUhe  work  of  cj»r- 
tia^e  fvas  coutiuued.  Tlie  Colonel  and  his 
ptriy,  wiiich  consisted  of  ten  persons  hiiBscir 
iQCluded,  lazKled  uii<^iaiu«^yc(l  amoii^^  a  va»t 
mulliLude  of  blood-thirity  wretches  who,  para- 
lyzed at  the  boUbe^s  of  the  action,  allowed 
tlieir  opponents  to  citt^r  the  place*  where  ihey 
were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  a  small  rein- 
forcement. At  midaigbt,  about  three  hours 
nftcr  the  arrival  of  tlic  tiral  party,  the  main 
body  of  troops  eutered  the  place,  and  a  towo 
defetiiled  by  forta  aud  batteries^  DLOuntiog  two 
imodied  and  tlfty  piece's  of  caanoDy  was  taken 
pos&caiion  of  wlvhout  the  loaa  of  a  aingle  life. 
The  following  tlay  aaw  order  restored,  and  a 
new  sultan  was  soon  artenvards  placed  upon  the 
throne.  The  population  of  Java,  iu  1810»  was 
3,900,000  or  50  10  the  square  mik  In  1815, 
the  populiitiou  had  increased  to  4«Glo,270atid 
in  1857*  including  Madura,  it  amounted  to 
lli594,1^3  and  18U  to  the  mile*  Eut  the 
other  Dutch  posseaaLons  in  the  Indian   Archi- 


Sinoe  1S18«  both  the  Importa  tAd 
ports  have  doubled  Ibtir  value* 

The  natives  clothe  IbemseWea  entiidy  { 
ported  cotton  stulTs^  spending,  annually*  | 
U%  9iL  each  on  clotking.  Ttie  principal  < 
imports  are  cotton  stutfd,   wines  and 
iron  and  machinery.     Amonj^si  the  indiL 
avocations  are  the  cuUiv«itioii  of  tea  and^ 
and  450,000  families  are  employed  in 
tivalion  of  the  coiiae  plant-     In   18«>7« 
were,  in  Government  plantations  14t7i 
tea  shrubs  under  cultivation^  which  prod" 
nearly  2,000,000  EiiKlish  pounds  of 
gave  craploymcnt   to  Wo.OOO   famUic 
mode  adopted  by  the  ]>uicb«  in  govcral 
people,  has  been  to  continue  the  semblf 
authority  in  their  own   chiefs,  while 
power  rests  with  the  Dutch  officers  tcr 
aulents.     In  Java  alone,   arc  106,105 
chieftains  or  princes  supported   by  the 
daring  good  behaviour  and  whose  unlt4 
riea  amounted  in  1857  to  1, $84  007  ' 
The  wild  sand  coast  of  Bantam  in  Java,  is  ar 
ly  frequented  by  large  numbers  of  turtle 
they  hare  often  to  creep  oVtr  nearly  a  I 
of  a  mile  of  the  beach,  to  the  dry  and  to 
at  the  foot  of  the  sand  dunrs.  In  tbrir  [ 
to  and  fro,  they  are  attacked  by  parties  < 
dogs,  birds  of  prey  and  even  tigers.  Ac 
small  groups  of  islands  in  the   Java  i 
WAterapouis    arc    frecpient,   and   not 


tpelago,    contain   an    a^gre^ate  population  of 
Qom^thing  less  than  6,000,000.  Java  and  Ma- 
dura arc  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  and  may 
be  considered   as   one  territory,    with   a  mean 
length  of  6i>0  Kn^lish  miles  aud  100  in  breadth. 
The  population^  arranged  into  classes  arc, 
European  settlers SO,231    ?^^«^P^^'ed  by  strong  winds  ;  more  I 
DutchArmy,  European.. 10.7C5  :  Jt'"*^"  '^"  time,  whetr  upon  the  clouds 
„       ,,    ^  Afncan  soldiers. Uv    ^'^   proceed  disperse,    and  the   enJt 

:      :      Malays  and  Javanese,     ^^m\7:'^!^^'^!^:^^^^^ 
Natives,. ./•^••i.,;,.;         11,410.856 
jP'Chincse ...;,....,„.         13S,35C 
P'Arabs  and  Asiatics... ,  24,G15 

The  won^en,  in  opposition  to  the  rule  in 
moat,  tropical  countries^  exceed  the  men  by 
700,(100,  Slavery  continued  to  be  aanclioned 
until  1809,  when  it  was  abolished,  but  had  so 
fallen  away  as  au  institution  that  there  existed 
then  only  5,260  slaves  to  liberaie.  In  Nether- 
Ifuda  India,  the  Dutch  Qavcrumcnt  has  been, 
auice  1S24,  a  commerciid  firm  assisted  by  the 
grading  Company  established  in  1824  under 
the  patronage  of  king  William.  This  has  proved 
the  salvatiQu  of  Java,  and  their  sliares  have 
been  at  a  considerable  premium. 


1&&7  Imports, Guilders, 
from 
^  UoHando  13,52G,«00 
B  BngUml.  8,121,803 
^  Cliiii6,^.,  UB51.04U 
I  Japtii...       l,9aM6i 

^m        iriea.     3DJ73.4JI 


XaUl. 


Exports,  Guilders. 

to 

Hojland,.7$»95i,705 

Enginnd,       $31,451 

China,,..   4,^7,5,672 

Japan d08,8|9 

Other  conn- 

tries*    23,358,107 


Total.*  105/J23,S81 


to  break  in  the  middle*  They  seldom  las^ 
than  five  minutei.     As  thry    are  going 
the  bulbous  tube,  which  is  »s  palpable  ad 
a  thermometer,  becomes  brOader  at  the  bl( 
little  clouds,  like  steam  from  the  pipe  of 
motive,    are  continually   thrown  off 
circumference  of  the  spout^  and  ^du^ 
water  is   released,  and   the  tjlonds  whe 
spout   came  again    closes  its   mouths    Sti 
RaiHes  says  that  Java  was  on^^innlly 
by  emigrants  cominif  in  vessels  from  ti 
8ea  ;  from  whence  it    it  inferred   Iftatrl 
ancient    Egyptians   might   have  been 
ccstors  of  one  class  of  the  people*    llic^ 
ese     seen     by     Mr-   D'Ewrs    are 
as  small   in    stature,    hut   mu*<cnlar  tfl 
supple  and  active  in  Ihctf  movements 
a   light  oopper  colour.      The    peopW 
Tengger  mountains^  shortly  dettribcd  ia| 
History,   may   be  a  nliol    of  an   ah 
raoe.     This  r4C«,   like  a  few   others  in 
aad  the  Archipelagos   adopt  the  aingui 
tice  of  building  their  viUa^  in  ternccaf 
practice  seems  to  have    onne   preYailoil| 
Philippines.    The  inhabitanta  iiflhe 
islaint^,   Aclcct  tbo   summits  ol 
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Ikm^tlMt  irHch  me  abrapUj  from  the 
Ue«,  ti  »te8  for  thetr  babitntiona.  The  crest 
1 6r  rrtrWJC  fumaiit  of  the  bill  is  occupied 
tree,  tbe  Firua  indica  ?  of 
Ah  which  the  idols  of  Ihe 
lie  41^  |)Uce4J  ou  square  pI»tforins  of  loose 
Hm  the  elders  meet  when  any  ira 
tnniHcr  is  to  be  discussed.  Below  the 
ntdci  erfthc  bills  are  scarped  into  a 
'  Iri^titiii  5  or  terraces,    on  which 

5€rtHM'  !ig  barn- like  houses  with 

p«lm  leaf  (hntch.     At  Letti, 
A^uil,  where  the   hilU   are  far 
pirowsof  ibe  clifFs   which  overhnnir 
'•"^ted,   and  a   similar  mode  of 
-%s  is  adopted    when  neces- 
iM  *.inir^  system  alao   prevnils  at  Haba 
f  I^BOf  laut,   also  amoD^st    the    Malic 
»,  Of  H\  kings,  of  the  Pulney  hills  in 
!  mah  of  India, 

»at  Java,  is  the  richest 
-id  in  the  island,  and 
principally  Madurese,  The 
lide  of  th^  plain  of  Probbo- 
I  by  the  Tcngger  mountains 
^liU  cling  to  a  reh'gion  sup- 
llottiTti  originated  in  hinduism. 
^^^  f,  11  the  nsme  given  to  a  land  wind 
tt  &««Ji»i,  occasioned  by  the  8,  E.  mon* 
iWwinff  right  over  the  land  through  the 
"Wikh,  l^OOO  feet  above  the  sea  be- 
nd Tengger  moontains,  8,00D 
i  isfh-  The  dress  of  Jafancse 
iiiUcTi  bui  little  from  that  of  men 
f  rlsss,  except  in  the  kabya  being 
J4cro«  the  breast.  No  covenng  is 
rtfcphcad,  their  briy;ht  black  hair  be- 
i^M^  arranged  in  a  knot,  decorated 
\tm  of  white  Bowers  :  the  wonaen  of 
^wtrdm  wear  a  blue  sarong,  and  a  ytkh 
•f  llie  same  colour.  Both  sexes,  but 
dirty  the  wotneu^  pay  great  re* 
^  clestlineai,  bathing  at  least  once  a 
'iiDOoiTst  the  dependencies  may  be 
Hke  Moluccas  or  $pice  isbnds,  which, 
i}|fi«  are  the  most  iiuporlant  of  the 
isslona  in  lodta.  The  isbnds  so 
^Aniboyna^  Banda,  Ternate,  Tidore 
IWBsUer  islands  in  the  neighbourhood 
f  form  m  tub-goTemment  of  Java,  The 
f  of  theae  islands  were  discovered 
luguese  who  were  in  possession  of 
illtfefieom  men  cement  of  the  16th  century, 
' •we  sc(|Qired  by  the  Dutch  at  the  dose  of 
■^ttt.  The  monstrous  policy  of  this  na- 
'  1^  thfm  at  one  time  to  root  up  and  des- 
7^1 1  great  cost,  often  by  force  of  arms, 
E  and  clove  trees  except  the  number 
to  produce  the  quantity  of  spices 
I'wuld  sell »  and  so  preserve  the  moTi<^ 
|Tta  Amboynese  are  of    a  middling 


height  and  welt  formed*  They  make  good 
mounted  and  foot  soldiers.  They  are  gentle, 
brave,  very  sober  and  easily  managed*  A 
considerable  number  have  embraced  chrislian* 
ity.  Their  costume  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  Malays  of  Java.  The  Q^^rage  annual 
frop  of  cloves  is  from  250,001  to  300,000  Iba, 
The  clove  tree  begins  to  bear  at  fifteen  years 
and  is  in  full  perfection  at  20,  and  the  twenty 
average  yield  la  5  lbs.,  though  a  tree  has  bee« 
known  to  yield  25  lbs.  It  attains  a  height  of 
35  10  40  feet. 

Banda  residency,  compriacs  eereral  islands 
of  which  are  Banda  or  Banda  Ncera,  Gunong 
Api     80      naratd     from    ils    terrible     volca» 
no,     Lontlioir,    Kosi again   almost   abandoneil 
after  the   extirpation   of    its  epices,    Pulu-Ai, 
and  Piiiang,     Bnada  is  very  unhealthy    and  is 
subject  to  frightful  earthquakes  ;  many  of  the 
people  are  christians-     The  Serwatti  islanden 
have  a  more  general  resemblance  to  the  inha^ 
bitauts  of  the  South  Sen  Islands,  than  to  thoat 
of  the  Indian  Archipelai^o,     They   are   tallcJirl 
and    fairer  than  the  Malay   or  Bugi.     Thejrf 
wear  a  waist  clolli    made  of  cotton  or  of  thtj 
bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,    and   allow  their] 
long  wavy  hair  to  Jioat    over  their   sbouldcM 
or  tic  it  at  the  back  of  the  head.    Their  boatt, 
the  cora  cora,  are  long  and  graceful  with  low 
sidea  and  gr^^at  breadth  of  beam,   high  stemii 
and  sterna  which  rise   like  horns  at    each  ex* 
tremity   of  the    vessel,   and   are   ornamented 
with  festoons  of  lurge  cowrie  shells  and  bunchet 
of  feathers.      They  build    their    villages    ofti 
the  summits  of  clifTa   or  the   brows   ofhillil 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  or  on  the  bankli  J 
of  rivers.     On    the  crest  of  this  cliff  is  a  figj 
tree    (Ficus   indica,   Huv^h)    the     waringinpl 
beneath  which  are  placed  iheir  Idols  on  sqtiarai 
platforms  of  loose   stones  ;  and  btlow  the  treo^ 
the  sides  of  the   hill  are  scarped  lolo  a  succes- 
sioa  of  platforms  or  terraces   on    which   iho 
house's  rt^t*  The  tishing  canoes  or  %iog  canoeaj 
of  Java  are  long,  but  very  narrow— just  broad] 
enough   to   enable  a  man  to  sit   between   th#j 
gunwales  ;  the  crew  seldom  exceeds  four  men,] 
They  are  rendered  stendy  by   long  semi^oircu-*  ] 
lar  outriggers,  one   end   secured    to  the   gun- 
wale, the  other  to  large  bamboos   and  of  the  j 
same  length  as  ihe  canoe  itself;  and,   as  theyj 
are  daubed   all   over  with  some   bright   whito] 
aubatance,  they  have   the  appearance   of  hugoj 
spiders  crawliDg  over  the  dark  blue  sea  ;  their  ^ 
spet^d,    when   propeHed    by    paddles,    is    very 
^reat  ;  but,  greater  under   their   large  triangu- 
lar sails. 

In  1851',  the  aggregate  value  of  Import! 
and  Exports  of  the"  Island  was  £18,7^1,980. 
It  has  a  population  of  12,000,000  with  401 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
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The  isknils  occiipied  Uy  tite  Dutcli  la  tbe 
Eaaleni  ArchipcUgo,  for  Ibcir  civil  Governraent, 
are  divideti  into  22  provinces  or  prefecturca, 
kDonrn  und«r  the  nnmcs  of  Reiidencies-  The 
cen&us  of   1S45^  showed  a  populaiioa  in  Java 

According   to  the  Iratliltona  of  the  Javan- 
ese,    Sumalrn,     J'iv.i,    Rali,      I/ombok    atid 
Sumbawn,   were  nil  formerlv  tmited,   and  thev 
give    the    dales   of    A.  Ol   UD2,    1282  and 
13 SO,  but  these  aro  not  to  be   received.    The 
dividing;  tine  between  Asiatic   fnuna  and  Uiat 
of  Austrnliii,  mutt   be  drawn   dowu  tbe  Straits 
of  Ifaocassiir,  and  rontiniii^J  souihwani  iKroitgb 
the   Slfait  of  Lombok  between   Lombok   and 
Bali*      tiava,    loeally   Jana,  is  the  name  of 
the  orrginal  occnpnnts  of  the   eastern    part  of 
the  island  who  in  latter  years  have  spread  all 
<iver  iho  island  and   hnve  given  it  their   nnme. 
The  Chinese  call  it  Cbi*poo.     Marco  Polo  who 
described,  though  he  did   not  visit  it^  calls  it 
Gtaufl.     ITp  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  ct^ntury, 
the  people  of   Java,  from    Cheribon  in    Long. 
109*^  to  llie  vvesti  ipokc  theSundanese  rongiie  : 
Btit  in  ISil,  nine*tenths  of  all  the  papulation 
of  Java,  spoke   Javanese^    and  the  Sundnnese 
waa  alfeady  confined  to  ibe  moutiliiinnus  parts 
of  the  south  and  west,    and  to  a  smnll  colony 
Bear  BantarD,     Sir  S.   Eaffiea  says   that  Java 
was  originally   peopled  by    emigrants   coming 
in  vessels  from  the  Red  Sea  ;   from  whence  it 
is  infarnEid    that  the  ancient   Egyptians   rony 
have  been  tlifi  ancestors  of  one  class  of  the 
people.     The  Javanese   are  imall  in   stature, 
bitt  muscukr  in   form,  supple  and   active   in 
ihoir  movements   and   of  a  light   copper  co» 
lour.     The   people  of  the  Tenger   mountains, 
ah  or  tly  described    in  Raffles*   Hislory,  maybe 
a  relict  of  an  aboriginal  race*   They  are  a  pecu- 
liar ppopte  who   speak  a  dialect  of   Jfivaneae 
and,  despite  the  zenlous  efforts  of  the  mahome- 
dans,  tkey  still  follow  the  liindu  religion.    This 
race,  hke  a  few  others  in  India,  find  the  Archi- 
pelago   adopt  the  singular  practice  of  build- 
ii*g   their  villages   in  terraces.     This   practice 
aisems  to  have  once  prevailed  in  the  Philippines. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  Serwalti  islands,  select 
the  Bummits  of  tbe  bills  or  the  brows   of  cliffs 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  as  sites  for 
Iheir  habitations.     The  orest  or  extreme  sum- 
mit of  tbe  hill  is  occupied  by  a  birge  wnrnng 
tree,  the  Picus  indica  of    Humphius,    beneath 
which  the  idoli   of  the   vilbige  are  plMoe<i  on 
square  plaiforn:s  of  loose  stones,     litre  the 
elders  meet  when  any  important  m^iiter  is  to  be 
discussed.     Below  the  tree,  the  sides  of  the  bilU 
arc  scarped  into  a  succession  of  plntforros  or 
erraoes  on  which  are  erected  their  oblong  barn 
houses  with  wooden   walls  and   palm  Leaf 
At  liettiy  a  neighbouring  island,  where 
the  liills  are  far  iuUndg  the  brows  of  tbe  cti£Fs 


which  overhang  the  sea  are  seteci«d» 
m  liar  mode  of  scarping  into  terraess  is 
when  necessary.  The  s^me  system  also 
at  Baba  and  Timor  Laut,     At  Buiten: 
miles  inland  from  BiVtavia,  hundreds 
of  mountain  and  valley  country  are 
and  irrigated.     The  same  system  is  pai 
Bali  and  Lombok  and    seems  to  have 
troduccd  by  the  brahminical  race 
of  terracing  is  practbcd  amooj 
Arasar,  orbill  kings,  of  the  Pulm 
extreme  soulb  of  India. 

The  Kaiafiij  people  who  reside  arod 
inhabitants  of  the  Teng'ger  iw 
are  said  to  have  bren  at  one  time 
ous  in  various  parts  c^  Java, 
a  wandering  life^  practising  rdigio^ 
different  from  those  of  the  pcop 
avoiding  intercourse  with  thum ;  but 
them  arc  now  reduced  to  subjection, 
come  stationary  in  their  residence,  ai  _ 
embraced  the  mahomedan  faitli.  W 
the  Kalang  move  from  one  place  to 
they  are  conveyed  in  carts,  having  t' 
wheels  with  a  revolvinj?  axle  aod  d 
two  or  more  pairs  of  bufftiloes,  accoi 
the  circumstances  of  the  party* 

The  volcanoes  of  Java  are  in  two 
commencing  near  cape  St.  Nicholasi  it 
extremity  passes  dixgonally  across  tli 
to  its  S.  h*  headland  on  the  Strait 
The  other  line  runs  parallel,  and 
from  GheriboQ  on  tbe  S.  Coast  to  I 
of  Sunda*  The  volcanoes  are  in  two 
iissurcs  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  « 
in  it  are  cones  of  elevation,  each  dbl 
separate  ;  their  numbrr  being  3^,  and 
them  of  immense  size.  They  throw  oui^ 
ashe«,  satid  and  scoriu;  and  some  timet 
tic  lava.  White  clouds  of  sulphuric 
continually  wreath  their  peaks  and  is 
tive  to  life.  Large  quantities  of  tuli 
dug  out.  A  severe  earthquake  was  ex 
in  Bstavia,  and  over  an  extenaivt 
in  Java,  on  the  1 6th  of  Noveaib« 
In  the  Courant  of  the  27th  Octol 
it  was  mentioned  that  a  shower  of 
fallen  at  Buiteneorg  on  the  night  of 
which  came  from  the  Guutnr  moun 
district  of  LimbaniEanp  resiliency  of 
Od  Suodaytbe  17th  October, 'at 
p*  M.»  the  earthquake  shocks,  folb' 
other  in  quick  succession^  were  felt 
jur,  the  first  of  which  waa  fcij 
lasted  for  fully  ten  seconds.  The  si 
ashes  began  to  fall  the  same  night, 
the  following  morning  had  already, 
the  eartht  gras?,  trees,  and  buildini 
brown  co\  ering.  The  fall  of  ashes 
laated  the  \s  hole  day,  and  made  it  v 
venient  to   be  in  the  open   air,    %h$ 
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The  eaKltquakcs  had  not    By  1  r.  v.,  the  exlreine  violence  of  ibe  eruption 

Tyuudjur  on  the  29  th  Octo-    had  passed,  by  sunstit  the  sky  was  sgain  clear, 

vintoiii  bad,  however,  fortunately    nnd  the   ttun  shining  on  a  eceue  of  desolation. 

ot  restf   aad  no  damage  had  been  f  A  second  eruption  occurred  five  days  afterwards 

Ltfae  eruption.     The  ahower  of  ashes  \  and  by  that  time   more    than    2U,000    persois 
das  Car  as  the  frontiers  of  the  reai*    had  perished.  Bntavia  is  built  on  both  sides  of 

«i  small  river   almott    in   a    inorasa.     Batavia 
lleaideiicy   has  a   total    popuktioii   &17,7G3  : 

^  spacwus    Qiountama-      mere  la    Enropeana  ,,,.,    r),&7C    Arabs. 6fi4 

■I  roicano  with  its   trachyte    crater    Chinese 45,570     Eaa turn  peoples...  341 

Bbove  the   sea,  in  diameter  3.^  and    Natives,,.  ...  403|5^1 

Tiirnbar    Kesidency    has    a    popiilalion    of 
l,378»600of  which  l,f6l,S7l  arc  Natives* 

The  Javanese  are  of  short  statMre^  the  men 
do  not  nveraj^c  more  than  5  feet  %  inches,  face 
lozenge  shaped,  check  bones  high  and  promi- 
Igof  ekv.tion  rise  f^ni  this  sand  |  j^^nt,  mouth  wide,  and  nose  short.  They  all 
^Ueat  of  which  eaUed  Broroo,  in  ^^^jble  greatly.  Thev  profess  m ah omedan ism, 
Wire  throwing  out  ashes.  It  rises  ^^^  ^^^i,  ^^j,^^  many'hindu  customs  :  a  few  are 
Komma  in  the  crater  of  \  eauyiua.  ppofessing  Christiana.  Batavia  anchorage  is 
Kobstdiaaand  puroJoe  have  been  ly^^i^,^^  by  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
■  tu  succesBioo.  jj^y      Samarang  l^esidency   a  town  in   Java, 

has  l,OtO,275  of  poptilation,   exclufiife  of  the 
military  :  viz. 
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I  as  Car  as  the  frontiers  of  the  resi* 
'  Eintini,  a  distance  of  more  than  80 
)  the  west.  Tenger  mountnins  mean 
spack}us  moun tains.  There  is 
roicano  with  its  trachyte  crater 
ove  the  sea,  in  diameier  3j^  and 
I  It  is  the  largest  crater  in  Java  and 
II largest  in  the  world.  Its  bottom  is 
iDorofsand,  which  in  some  places  is 
if  ih  wind  like  the  sea  and  is  called 
ljal»;»  the  Laut  Pasar  or  Sandy  sea. 
[  of  elevtitioD  rise  from  this  sand 
illeai  of  which  called  Bromo^  in 
itite  throwing  out  ashes.  It  rises 
paima  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius. 
r  obsidian  and  pumloe  have  been 

{ tu  succesaioo. 

ibfwg  volcano,  in  1772,  in  the  south 

lO**    8',  in  a  sinxle  ni^ht  threw 

Itnd  athes    nrhtch   Dr.  Jou^huhn 

a  layer     50     feet     thick     for 

around.      In   Dr.  Horsfield'a  ac- 

I  drava  np   from  the   native  testi* 

iliiataLed  that  an  extent  of    ground  of 

itmiAiii  and  its  environs,  1 5  miles   long 

II 1^ broad,  was  by  this  commotion  swal- 

bowels  of   the   earth,  but 

i;^  to  Mr.  Bikmore  (p.  75,) 

^ftm  u  hAve  occurred. 

H«luag*gong,  a  few  miles   N.  E«  of 

^Bi  is  also  a  Java  volcano.     On  the 

HIti,  at  noon,  not  a  cloud  was  seen 

w?  wko  suddenly   at   |  past   one  a 

i'  thundering    w^is    heard    in  the    earth 

a  lb  Lop  of  this  old  volcano,    a  dark 

iiw  (fas  seen  rising  higher   and  higher 

!iir,aftd   spreading  itself  out  over  the 

f*  h  such  an    appalling  rnpidiiy  that 
ments    the   whole  landscape  was 
the  darkness  of  night.     Through 
I^Ofiis  naihes  of  lightning^  gleamed  iu  a 

f»  and  many  natives   were   struck 
ling    stooea.     Then   a    deluge  of 
tlowing   mud   rose  over  the  rim 
tttr  and  poured    down  the   moun- 
wcfping  awny   trt^es    and    beasts 
beings.     At   the   same  moment, 
ash*?a   and    sand    were   projected 
air,   and   aa  they  fell  destroyed 
|thing   within   a  radius   of   more 
A  ftw  villages  on    the   lower 
the    mounts iua   cscapedi    from 
on     emiaences    as     they     were 
atreams    of   hot  water  and    mud, 
itonea     thrown   out    fell     beyond 
villages  at  a  greater  distance. 
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Euioptan 5,102 

Natives...  1,001,252 
Chinese 11,411 

Near  Samarane,  is  the  Head  Quarters  of 
the  army  of  Nctherbnd  India,  strongly  for  ti- 
lled. Samaraog  anchorage  is  exposed  to  the 
Western  monsoon.  The  town  is  built  on  both 
aides  of  a  small   river. 

The  G alius  fiircatua  or  green  jungle  fowl 
is  common  in  Java  ;  also»  G.  bankiva. 
Bnceros  lunatus  the  great  wood  •pecker 
more  than  four  feet  long,  and  Loriculus 
pusillusp  a  pretty  lillle  Lorikeet  about  four 
inches  long.  In  the  western  districts  of 
Java  are  the  calliper  butterfly, Charaxea  kadenil  ; 
the  elegant  green  and  yellow  Trogon  ;  Harpact^ 
Ketnwardti,  the  gorgeous  little  minivet  fly- 
catcher, Fericrocotus  miniatus,  which  looks  like 
n  in  me  of  fire  among  i  he  bushes,  and  the  rare 
black  and  crimson  oriole, A nolcipus  sanguinolen- 
tus.  The  Papilio  mjuna,  has  its  wings  covered 
with  grains  of  golden  green  and  P.  Coon,  also 
occurs. 

The  Amphelrite  or  sea  worm  of  Java,  lives 
in  holes  of  the  great  solid  madrepores*  The 
gills  of  these  lovely  cr<?atures  are  in  the  foim  of 
spiral  ribbons  of  brillimit  orange-green  and  blue. 
These  gaudy  plumes  are  alternately  extruded 
and  retracted  and  seen  tbrongh  the  pellucid 
walcfr  present  a  very  aingnlar  and  Ueauiiful 
appearance. 

Java  has  seven  pigeons  peculiar  to  itself : 
a  peacock  ;  also  the  green  jungle  cock  j  two 
blue  ground  thrushes  (Arenga  cyanca  and 
Myoplionis  ftnvirostri*),  the  fine  pink-lteaded 
dove  (Ftilonopus  porpbyreus)  ;  three    broad 
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iaikil  p^ount]  pigeons  (Hacrapygia)  «ix^l  many 
other  interesting  birds  found  no  where  in  tha 
Arclitpc!ft*o  out  of  Java^^ — A(hini'B^  Trnt',, 
Jf^  51.  maiate,  VoL  /.p.  54,  118,  147,  160. 
Yr.  G*  fl^.  Earl,  Jourttal  Indian  ArcJiipehffo, 
^rater's  Ma^mUt.  Ouriostlies  of  Sciettce. 
KepiyeVB  Indian.  Archipelago,  Vol,  ICp,  141, 
To.  3,  Jmtr^  Ind.  Arch,  Crawfurd,  Bile  more ^ 
74»  76.  Journal  of  i1i€  I  ad  tan  Archipehif/^^ 
>fl^T.  1857.  IK  3fJL 
JAVA  ALMOND.    Canamm  commuire  — 

JAVA  BTAUU*  tsn.  Hord^itfA  hmiia- 

JAVA  CAT.  Viniramusaunga^thcMuFsonsE, 
ttl  i\iQ  JHVauQsc  is  ff)Uihi  in  Java  und  SuiUJitra. 
|l  JAVAN»  In  ancient  Sanskrit  literatyrti* 
1,  de»i|^iitttion  of  tim  vvc^Urrti  world,  generally 
'Vuppoacd  to  be  appiiod  tiUo  to  Ionia,  the  iska 
of  Gr«»ec6,  and  Asia  .minor.  In  tiie  form  of 
Ynvana,  itisulso  held  npplicMlile  to  the  GrK'ks 
and  ilitiir  dtjBcvndanta  who  mnde  inroada  into 
India  through  the  N*  W.  and  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  are  said  to  have  reached  Oriiw 
through  Kashmir  and  the  term  Vavaiia  was 
applied  also  to  (ncekt  left  by  Alekaud^'i'  to 
giirriaon  the  btinks  of  the  Indus.  Juvan 
or  Ydvan,  is,  however,  applied  by  the  Hindu 
both  to  Greeks  and  Mahorncdans.  Ezckiel,  ch^ 
XXV ii,  alludes  to  the  Javaa  and  Dan,  hut 
Xavana,  has  Uen  used  by  the  Hindus  to  mean 
loncs,  as  It  is  used  in  Genesis,  eh«p,  x.>  and  in 
lie  Arnbic  Persian,  Coptic  and  Armenian  Un- 
fi  '  signify  Greeks,  lonca  bting  once  llie 

'^;  li  of  all   the   Uf^t\i9^,^Hato  de  Let;. 

iu .  (i.si,  ifiJ'^hi'r.  InHan  Archijtela^o,  VoL  /. 
p.  2Ht.      Tif/'w  TrucHA,  p,  375. 
JAVAPHALA,     Heno,  Nutmegs^ 
JAVA  FKAIA  CUiTT A!tf,    8«e  Hindu, 
JAVA  PUSHPAMU,    Tbl,  Hibiscus  rota- 
inenais  ■ — Llnh, 

JAVA  SEA.  In  February,  the  western  mon- 
on   blows    almost    continually,    trith  great 
iolence.     Iu  March    it   blows  irrcj^ularly  ;  in 
%pfl\  less  rehement.  Mr.  Lotian  writing  of  the 
^  rther    east  in  the   Journal    of  the    Indiiin 
[Archipelago  remarks   that    araonfljst  iKe   seji 
basins  whose  ethnic  influence  has  been  in  opera- 
Jon  during  all  historic  times  and  is  uninterrupt- 
id  at  the  present  day,  arc  the  China,  Malacca* 
Java,   Mangkasar,    Solo,    Mindoro,   Molucca^ 
anda,  l*apua,  Jilolo,   Papuan,  Papua-  Austra- 
[an    and    Papua-Micronesian    sen?,    and  the 
Tchipebgian  sens  of  Johare,  the  Trans-Javan 
Timorcan  Chain,   the   Biiaynn   group,  the 
ccnSp  Eastern  Melanesia  and  ilie   different 
aian  and  Mieronesian  t^roups.    AU  these 
rxcrt  a  two  fold  inflnent?e.  They  profoke 
ant  intercnorse   between    tUe  iiv<'r»  of 
ito  tnarspns  or  the  islets  soattereJ 
m^  they  bring  tht:  whole  uuder  the 
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operation  of  forcigti  drflizatfons  anil 
as  they  do  into  each  other,  they  scrf< 
liii/hways  travfrsing  the  irfrole  AitH 
different  directiaus,  and  unittrt^  it, 
foreign  navtj^ators  and  for  the  mor^ 
and  enterprising  of  its  native  cort 
Upon  the  northt-rn  coa^t  of  J»Tn  the  ; 
non  of  daily  land  and  spa  breetea* 
developed.  Surabnyn  harbour  in  M 
shHtered  from  all  pt  d 

a  population  of  I,!ir  . 
nr«  natives.     It  is   built    on    both 
small  river   which  is   being    widetH 
canal.— ^/^rtiore,  57.     Lot/an. 

JAVA  SPARliOW.  Lotft  —--4 

JAVR  PUsiiTU.  GHsl.^  t,  u 

JAVELIN,  the  anelcnl  Genua n  niiij 
a  custom    of  crooning  their     jate 
coron:4l3    nf   leaves  from  tho  sacred 
Posf^n'i  W^A^ffn  Fuflift^  Vrd,  f  f.  f .  t 

JAVKLLIRI.     Tam.    Ofcwu  hii 

J^VL     Hind.     Oatt. 

JAVVALAU.  HiisD.    Gum  Arab 

JAWA.     HiKo.      Hibiscus    rosi 
also  Viburnum  cotinifoUum. 

JAWA,   or  Jjiwa   khar.   lit  no 
hexftstiehum. 

JAWAorJAWAK.    Hisd.  Alb^ 
rum . 

JAVVALA  MUK'HL  The  flamet* 
spirits*  mouth,  a  oehdirated  hill,  in  a 
ran^  opposite  Nadauu  on   the  Airtr 
A  St  ream  of  hydrogen  gasi  which  ootf 
the   sandstone^   issues  from   ten   of 
n^sures    in   the   rock.     A   Ught   a 
tliinje  ^laysnromid  the  fissures  whici 
tees    snppose   to  proceed  from  the 
motilU  of  the  Jawala  or  spirit.     So 

Jaw  AN  E.     Kind*    Ciccr  soongj 
J  \  WANSUIK.     See  Kaziilbash 
JAWAU.     HiM>.  The  great  milW 

sorKhum,  Sorghum  vulgare. 
JAWA  RACE.     Sec  India 
JAWARf.     Millet.     Holrus  sot^! 
JAVVAIl  KHURDor  barik.    Hixi 

sorghum,    called    "  small'*    in   oppci 

maize,  which   bdng  still  Urjrer   it 

calleJ  "  Jawar  kalan,'*  Wilayiti  jawarj 

i«  Sorghum  saecharatum. 
JAWASA,    Hind.    Alhagi  maurc 
JAWABHIR.  Arab.  Gcr.    HtH 

ponax  ch  iron  Urn. 
JAWVTRI,  Hind.  Mace, 
JAWKE  See  Jakun, 
JAWI. — AiSKdeTaehta  Indica. 
JAWLf.  Hind.  Cadjan. 
JAWUU  Be  NO.  Odina  woodier; 
JAWUK  TAGH.  See  Kurdistad 
JAXARTES,  the  mortem  Sir  rivert 

khan  and  hia  bands   issued  from  thi 
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kh  fivrr.  Oft  the  eastern  side  of 
a  ferule  tr»ct,  watered  by  jlbuj 
J^lie  Jaxartii*  and  the  Oxus,  and  it 

I  ;    '■'■.:    :'   ■  i  ■.!..  !i:   -Is  of 

Af. 

riu   I  post^  UussiA, 

^ ^fftu<l ^itiou  into   {h^ 

yuf  the  Juxarit^,  fiojd  iu  that  year 
Yiru  of  Kokand,  vii,  Aoulietia, 
nnd  CbecDkeud.  Tn  tbe  «pnpg  of 
[  of  Kukjuui  fell  in  battle,  »nii  in 
tciiv  Ltnd  WIS  storroeiU 

fiy  Iv  >  V,  u^^^  foii^lit  i»tMl  lyon  the 
agairst   Ut  Ue8,  3ud 

Captared  Uk-  i^iia  ol  Orat^pe 
lltbin   40  miles  oC  Samarcandr 
1863,  a  great  battle  w**fi 
ialls  of  Samarcaudi  and  the 
I7and  later  in  th^  year  Bakhara 

!nt ;  Kabul, 
()S|  OQ  tbe  nrqatern 
W.  Himabiyii,  the  traveller  is 
I  charActcnitic  ai^d  elegant  loiij; 
bloaitta    suiensia.     Linn.       This 
pt  attracts  aitcotion  ootonly  by 
fit*  pbiroaget  but  the  load,  harsh 
^t«rd  as  the  traveller  approacliCS) 
n  up  tta  ioikg  tail,  after  the  mavnei 
"  I,  now  #58miloaaly  chfil^ing,  as 
diitig  OU6  for  intruding  ou  ita 

tNDBA-    See  Inscriptions*  , 
fk.    l*cw  Ettfopcans  probably  are 
yA  the  name  of  Jnyndeva,  and    vet 
^r  -1  will  hold  a  prominent 

■b;  islory  of  India  as  nn  en* 

if  a  tf former  who  has  left  a  lasting 
u  Tt*>iHTa1,  He  too  spiritualized  the 
.1,  and  denounced  the  easte 
M,  ..;  ,as  moat  celebrated  poeinawas 
it  full  length  hy  Sir  WilUnni  Jones 
ted  tn  one  of  the  earlier  voUimea  of 
i  of  th«  Asiatic  Soci(;ty  and  though  it 
itlt  tliat  oriental  imagery  and  pasaion 
B,  to  have  characteris&ed  the  most 
*iem  bardt  from  time  itntneiEorial, 
i.iomo  umlQubted  beauties,  and 
|lit  ttpom  aoni  >ut  pbaeea 

pmentt     I'         i  >  is  still  to 
bdbtrtct  of  Biteiurbhuom. — Tr«y, 
L  /.  7>.  22. 
KATUA,     king   of    Siudhu,  ;tole 
liiili  but  was  purauof)  and  captured. 
tKanniTft  aide  in  the  battle  of  Ku* 
fid  w«a  slain  by  Arjuna. 
Ui  the   birth  day  4)f  Krishna*  oele- 
i  fi^lival  by  the  Vaishnava  »eot. 
n.  Hixu.     -'i']3t:h} nomcne  oeaban, 
oilovi  llow*r  IS  held  tacred  to  Siva. 
^i^    HiSD.    CrotoD  ligliuiU' 


JEFEL  KAREOUS. 

JAYAPHALA,  the  *  fjruit  of  victory,*  ia  the 
nutmeg  ;  or,  aa  a  native  of  Java,  Jttva|diala^,. 
*  fruit  of  Java/  is  most  probably  deriytd  fr'>at  i 
Jayadiva,  *  the  victorious  iBle/-r-aWi  Majat- 
iMn^  Vai,  Lp.  CU3- 

JAYAPAIjA.    Saxs.     Croioji  tigUum. 

JAYAPUIL   Sec6*»ufl.  y 

JAYA61NHA,   rajah  of  Amldiere,  a  diaiin 
{fished  as«tronoiiier  of  1693*      lit  confitjuctcct 
a  large  set  of  valuable  labWa;   erected  m^j^ril* 
Ocent  obaervatoriea   at  lien  area.   Dellii;  Kolah,!- 
and  Oojejn^ — Aa.  Res,  Vol.  F,  pp.  177^  1G7. 

JAIA  VAHMA  DliVA*    See  InacdpUona 

JAYEESURY.     See  lUiairava, 

JAYPHUIi.  B£»iG.<  NutmegrUttQ;  My.Hs'j 
ticamoschata. 

JAYPUa.    See  Khaki. 

JAZAB-UL-BOSTA]S^L    Arab,     Daucui 
carota* — Linn, 

JAZIAU.   Ae.  Hind,   A  capitation  iaK, 
mahomedan  poll  tax  on  non'oonreimera, 

JAZUIAH.  Arab.  An  island,  Tlie  Sea  i 
Oman,  or  Persian  j^ulf,  called  also  tJifl 
Persian  S*^a,  and  Erythrcan  Sea,  aUo  the 
Sea  of  Fars,  has  sevfj'al  islunda,  the  Jazirtk- 
i'Lafct  called  also  Ja^ira«*i-darp^^  or  Lang^ 
t^Lnidi  k^no^ri^  on  maps  as  Kjid)in«  Alsq 
Khr»re^  island,  on  maps  Karrackj  a  amaU 
inland  but  well  watered,  not  very  far  from  Bu- 
shir  and  which  ouce  belonged  to  tbe  Diilchf  J 
and  m^  hM  in  1838,  to  1846  by  the  BrJtislj. 
— Omelty's  Travels,  VoL  L  p,  33 i.  KinnHr^A 
Geographical  Mtmoir  c/  tht  feriUu  Empire^ , 
p.  hi*  Colonel  CAesnetf'i  MuphraieM  aAtl\ 
Tigris,  p.  2).0.  PaWe/'j  TravAi^  Vol  I,  p, 
458*  Scfl  Aras  ;  Ardea ;  Ardckan;  IrnkjJ 
Iran  i  Kashgoi.;  Kab  ;  Kirmon  ;  Lar  ;  Laria* 
tan  ;  Oman  ;  Erjthrean  Sea. 

JAZR-     E^YPT.     Danrua  oaiota. — Linn, 

JAZZEE.     A  river  in  Gowhatlee, 

JEAPOTA.  HiKD*  Putranjiva  Eoxbuxghii,! 

JEBAT.     Mal.  Musk. 

JEIiEL  HASSAN,  A  rocky  proroontory  to  J 
the  iveat  of  Aden,  and  very  similar  to  iht  Aden 
monntaiu  ;  properlv  JabU  llassao, 

JEBHL  NAKKOUS,  cr  '*  Mountain  of  Ihfl 
Bell"  is  about  four  hundred  feet,  in  hoi^ht,  nud 
the  nmttrial  of  which  it  is  composed  is  a  light,, 
colon rcil    friable  sandstone ;   but   an   incUne4| 
plane  of  almost  impalpable  sand  rises  at  au 
an^dc  of  40*^  ftiih  tbe  horizon,  which  wbtn  put-i 
iu  motion  Taiscs  musical  sounds.  At  their  QomTvj 
mencepent  the  aoumla  nns^hi  be  compared  to^ 
the   faint  strains   of  an  iEoliaa  harp   ivbcu  itaj 
stringja  first  catch  the  breeze  ;  as  tha  sand  be-., 
comes  more  violently  agitated,  by  the  increa3»»(i 
velocity  of  the  descent,  tire  noise  more  ncaily,^ 
resembles  that  produced  by  rl rawing  the  moia* 
lened  fingers  over   f^lasa.      As   it  n-achea  thai 
base  the  reverberations  alt^iiu  the  loudness  of 
distant  thunder,   cau&iiiL;  the  rogk   ou   whiclti 
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JEHiNOm, 


jEimft. 


WelUteil  was  seated  to  vibrrtte,  und  llieoAtnels^ 
anifiiib  iioi  easily  frightened,  became  so  Hlarm- 
cdt  ibat  it  was  witb  ditlicuiiy  their  drivers 
could  retain  them.  The  sotincla  Bomctimes  fell 
quicker  on  the  ear.  at  other  tiuiea  were  more 
probiigod  ;  but  ibia  swelling  or  sinking  appear- 
ed to  depend  upon  tho  Arabs  increasing  or  re- 
tardipg  thc%'clocity  of  the  descent. — fTtitsied's 
Tramh,  Vol,  ILpp,  21,  il\  36. 

J  EDO  A 11^  a  town  in  Ar»biti»  on  the  borders 
ot  the  Red  Sea.  Its  i^fttled  popubtion 
Has  been  estimated  at  2^,0(>0.  According: 
to  Captain  Burton,  the  Arabian  cities  are 
none  of  them  lar^e^  the  popuUtion  of  El 
Medtnah  ia  from  le.oOO  to  18,000,  and  the 
Nizam  troops  in  garrison  400*  Mecca  eontaios 
5ibout  45,000  inhabitants,  Yambu  from  €,0(iO 
to  7,U00,  Jeddah  about  25,00U,  and  Tfiif  8,000. 

JEDDO,  or  Yedo,  thtj  capital  of  the  empire 
of  Japan  ia  situated  at  the  northern  extreinity 
of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  in  an  exttfusive 
pUin* — Mu^arlant*6  Geo.  aiul  His,  o/Japafi, 
p,  150, 

JBBUS.    Sec  Tin, 

JEEAPOOTRA.  Hind.  The  nuta  ofPutran- 
jiva  Eoxburgbii»  which  in  India  wre  sirung  by 
the  natives  round  the  necks  of  children  as  an 
amulet. — SlmmoJid's  Diet, 

JEKBON  oaJEEBUNA.  Bbng.  Sponia 
orientalis.  Rojth.  syn  of  Cell  is  orientalia* — Linn. 

JEEL  MUBICH.  Beno.  Pongalium  itidi- 
cum* 

JEKKGHA.  BUK.  Prawn, 

JEERA.  UiJ^D.  Cumin  seed.  See  Icala-jcra. 

JKERAGA.  Can.  Cumin  8<!)ed. 

JEERA  MANIS,  Malay.  Aniseed. 

JEERA-SUFKD.  Beng,  Guz.  Hind, 
Cumin  seed. 

JEERIGE  SEMBA.  See  Oryzaaatira. 

JKERUK  i)£KO.  Cuminum  cyminum. 
Oummifi  seed. 

JEEVA    Sans.    Life,  from  jecv,  to  live, 

JEETGHUt    See  Morrieson. 

,TEEYA-S11IM*  Brng.  Lablab  rubriflorufii. 

JKHRTU.    See  Iran. 

JEGUUA.  Tam.    Cluytla  patula,— A'ad>. 

JEliAL).  Arab,  A  religious  wir  of  the 
mahomedans  :  generally  used  to  deaignate  a 
war  aftaiost  other  religionitls, 

JEHANABAD,  in  the  district  of  Sckooha, 
governed  by  a  chief  of  the  Irrbe  of  Sharegi  the 
most  powerful  in  Seidtan.  Sharcjji  it  so  called 
from  Shahrek)  the  residence  of  this  chiefs 
faniilyr  and  one  of  the  princtpid  ptaoea  in  Scis^ 
tan, —  t^enirr  J^unt,  p.  415* 

JEUaNABAD,  n  town  tn  the  HoogbTy  dia- 
trki  of  Benfral  near  the  Dalkcc  Stir  river. 

JKHANDAD  khan.  i>ee  Lhy\KT  ;  8bah 
Sbwp-^d-rnMlk. 

J  kmp  of  l>cIM,    wat   the  title 

Jiseu  lu,  the   bon  of  tbe    emperor 


Akbar^  on  his  accession  to  the  Ibrotie  in 
He  married,  in  1611^  Nur  Jebao,    a 
womnn.    She  was  the  widow  of  Shcr 
Her  name  wa^)  associated  wilh  that  of  1^4 
band  on  the  coins.    Her  brother  obtain 
olboe*  and  her  farhcr  was  made  a  minh 
proved  an  able  statesman*     Jebau^r  w| 
temporary  with  James  the  Eir^l.  Malck 
an  Abyssinian    chief  and    distui^uislied 
man^  took   charge  of  the   kingdom  of 
uuggur  ua  the  assassination  of  ChamJ 
in  IGOO.     He  placed  a  relative  oftl»el 
on  the  throne*    Fur  twenty  yeara    he 
the  Moghul  cfiTorts,  and  in    1G18  fepii| 
tflbrta^ of  Jebangir,  but  in  Hil  he  wast 
and    purchased    pence.     Oodypoor    tula 
to  tbe  power  of  Dehli   in    1614   after 
been  for  eight  centimes  independent.    )fliai^ 


also    married    a     Marwarce    wife,     the 
of    rnjah     Maun.      But    the   Uiijputiic* 
cess  early  put  an  end  lo  her  life  by   ai 
poison,  disgusted  with  the  quarrifb  of 
band  and  son.     In   Allahwbad  they 
sacred  asraraa  or  hermitage  of  Bbrad^ 
a  hindu  sage  of  vedic  anti<iuity,   and  tha 
father  of    the  present    Mookerjec    Bi 
also  in  the  middle  of  tbe  Kbusroo 
three  mausoleums^  two  over  tbe  princet 
and  Purvey,   and  a   tbird  over  tbe 
Begum   of   Jebang^ir.     Tbe   tombs   tm^ 
the  model  of  a  mahoroedftnTaziah.— IV, 
VuL  L  pp.  328,  329. 

JEHAN  NAMAH»  era  •♦description 
world"    is   a    work  quoted     in  the 
batdan.— 0««/fy**  TravcU,  VqL  J^  p, 

JEHAN  KUMA.    A  Turkish  work 
at  Gonstantioople    in    1736   tb«>uuli 
Persian  title.— 0#ricr^y^!rrafe/#,  loL  L 
See  Mommai, 

JEHRL    Tbe  plain  of  Dnabt-i-Gii 
of  Chappnr  ia  inhabited  by  tbe  Sunari,  a 
of  the  Jebri  tribe  ofjhalawan. — See 

JEHOIAKm,  for   three   months, 
Israil.   In    B.  C,  598,  while   only    1 
old,  Nebuchadnexear   burned  and  pilla] 
palace  and  tbe  temple  of  Jertisalem 
the  king  and  bis  mother  and  court  to 
He  was  succeeded  by  bis  anck  Zcdekiah 
NebuehadticXEar  placed    on  tbe  throne, 
in  B.  C.  hi^^,  Zedelciab  rebelled   and 
NebucbadncKsutr   laid  liege  to  Jen 
B'  C.   ^SG^   took   it  by     storm     Um 
temple  and  palace  and  put  out  Zcdekiab' 

JEHllR.   Hind,  a  pile  of  waUr  poUl 
one  on  the  other.   Tbe  word  ia  pronoui 
Jegbur  and  also  written  Jebar.     To 
water  pots  olf  tbe  head  of  a  divorced 
is  to  imply  consent  lo  nuirry  ber.     The 
prevails  amongst  the  Jat^  Ait&er    und 
but  priacipally  amongst  tbe  lormcii  ii 


JELALABAD. 


JiaALABADU  t 


pfDf  iiftctt .  -^Elliot , 
HiKtt  NUGUUH.  A  oame  of  Uiicca» 
lltt»«  4vriiJi  f4tua.  A.  satUa, 
]Jti  mis  ih«  lii«(  of  the  prtuoip«liti«ft 
B|  fo  acecpt  the  protectiou  tendered 
^pDcutof  Brtii&b  ludia.  To  the 
^E  the  debytfd  Iitr  tiaiictiou  to  a 
Wm    Waft    to   baoitth     for   e?tr   the 

KACHVRA,   Ma*.  Slrychnoa  nux* 

t_  A  bindtt  temple  in  the  Mahraltt 

be  situation  of  hmdu  temples, 
f  for  the  nceesfHry  proximiiy  of 
Deraliy  the  roost  beautiful  the 
affords*  Jrjnri  temple  ii  very 
[to  expend  Imlf  a  lakli,  5n,00a 
Ijin  the  cxpeuseaand  eslabliah- 
deity,  Kaodeh  R310  ;  horses  nnd 
kept  for  him,  he  and  his  spouse 
idinOftngrs  water,  rose-water  per- 
tlt  otto,  Jind  deeofflted  with  geins. 
raes,  Uke  thote  of  most  other  temples, 
id  from  hotiaea  and  lands  given  by 
pit,  and  from  presents  and  offerings 
r  m^krng  by  all  descriptions  of  vo- 
I  Tiiitorf,  nccording  to  their  means, 
kith,  hope,  or  cbariiy.  The  Murlidar 
(rtftef  minnerou?,  arc  not, perhaps,  any 
hi  rather  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
[.the  anntitfl  Jitra,  or  fair,  which 
I  Hie  hist  Hay  of  the  dark  half 
Jaiiuar)')  a  hikh  or  more  of 
Mcjuri  ;  it  is  cuaiomary  for  the 
I  sacrifice  a  sheep,  and  the  Brah* 


ia  RajpooUna  than    io    the  Oadh     through  it,  receiving;  in  its  course  the  united 

river  of  Lughnian,  composed  of  the  streams  of 
Alifhaog  and  Aluifar«  mrd  lower  down  the 
rtue  nvKrs  of  Kameli,  khonar  and  ChitraL 
These  rivers  flow  froiu  the  uorth,  and  have 
their  sources  remote  from  thia  part  of  the 
country,  Tlie  climate  of  Jelalabad  ia  remark- 
^ibly  fiiversitied.  The  winter  season  is  par- 
ticularly delij^htful,  although  subject  to  violent 
wind  storms  :  but  iu  tho  summer,  in  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  or  along  the  course  of  the 
river,  the  heat  is  excessive.  The  great  mouu< 
tain  rao^t^  the  Safed  Koh,  defines  the  limits  ot 
Jeklttbad  valley  to  the  south,  and  divider  it 
from  Ban  gash.  Vigne  remarks  if  Jeldabad  ki 
the  Nysid  of  A nrian,  as  it  most  likely  is,  liti 
should  certainly  think  that  the  Safed  Kob|  or 
''  white  niounvaiQy'^  was  Mount  Meios. 

The  plain  of  Jelatabed  is  cultivated  to  n  high 
degree.  Besides  tiie  Kabul  river,  the  plain  is 
copiously  irrigated  by  other  streams,  and 
notably  by  the  Surkh  Rud,  which  enters  it 
from  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  main  river,  at 
Darunia  ;  by  the  Kara*Bu  (or  the  black  river), 
which,  east  of  Balta  Bagh,  unites  wilb 
the  Surkh  Kud  ;  and  by  the  numerous  an<l 
beautifui  springs  of  Sultanpur,  whicli  form  a 
rivuict  flowing  ihrougb  the  centre  of  the  plain 
by  Char  IJagh.  Few  rounlries  can  poisess 
more  attractive  soenery,  or  can  exhibit  so 
many  grand  fcntures  iu  its  surrounding  land* 
scape. 

Jelahibad  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Jelal-ud'fbn.  The  town  is  advantageously 
situated  for  commerce,  as  besides  being  on  tho 
high  road  from  Peshawar  lo  Kabul,  roads  lead 
from  it  toDarbandi  Kashmir,  flhizaf,  Bamian^ 


ousand  are  slftio  on  this  occrt' 
ke  honor  and  glory  of  Kandeh  Kao.— 
M.    See  Krtudohah* 

ItlKD.  Melia   azedarnch, 

'.  UiKD.  of  Basahir,  Daphne  oleoides. 

KK  Se»b*nia  .Tl^vptiaca,  also  Ikr- 
w,  //.  JS.  ^'  KuiUh. 
AD,  a  town  near  Kabul,   uUo 
Wt  of  which  it  is  the  capital.     TUe 
leioaecl  wilbiD    mud    walls,  and   has 

»r«iil  appearance.  The  province 
the  Kotal  of  Jugdallak  to  Daka, 
west  to  east,  'lo  the  south,  the 
KC  of  i^^fed  Koh  divides  it  from  Khu- 
1  to  the  north  a  series  of  hills,  ol 
pil  elevation,  separate  tt  from  Ka* 
"K^AJor.  Daka,  the  eastern  poiiit, 
anoe  of  the  Khyljor  pass.  The 
'  of  Jelalabad  is  extremely  well 
des  the  Surkh  iiud  and  Kara- 
kultts  flow  from  the  Safed 
river  of    Kdbul   glides 


that    twenty,   or,   in   particular    „,^^   through   Lamghan   to    Bddakhihan    and 


Kashkar, 

The  climate  of  Jelalabad  is  like  that  of 
India,  except  in  summer.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  descendartts  of  Indian  people.  They 
speak  also  the  Hindusihaiu  Innguvge,  besides 
Persian  and  Afghani.  Jelalabad  contains  many 
sepulchral  icipeSi  which  aho  occur  at  Daranta 
and  at  Hiddn  or  iHda  in  its  neighbourhood. 
That  at  Jelnlabad  waa  opened  by  Mr,  Masson 
and  the  inscription  makta  meutiou  of 
Ka<liphes.  Of  the  Khyber  tribes,  proper,  there 
afc  tbre«  great  divisions,  the  Afredi,  the  Shin- 
wari,  and  the  Orak  Zye,  Of  theae,  the  Afredi,  m 
their  present  locality,  are  the  moat  numerous; 
the  SbinwHri,  more  diapoitd  to  the  arts  of 
traffic  arul  ibe  Orak  Zye,  the  more  orderly. 
The  Afrtfdi  occupy  the  enstern  parts  of  the  hills, 
nearest  Peshawar  ;  and  the  Shinwari  the  wea^ 
tcni  parts,  looking  upon  the  valley  of  Jelalabad, 
The  Orak  Zye  reside  in  Tirah,  intermingled 
with  the  Afredi,  and  some  of  Ihero  arc  found 
in  the  I1UI&  sjOuth-wcat  of  Pishawar,  U  wa^  ^ 
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JICLAL-UD-DIN. 


JELJW  OB  HTDASrES. 


mfiitk  or  cYiief  of  this  iiibe  who  oandnHerf 

Nadir  ftbah  and  a  force  of  caTRlry,  by  I  lie  rjute 
of  Chura  and  lirah,  to  Peshnwar,  wh*-n  the 
principal  road  throiigb  the  bills  waa  defendtd 
«gaiii9t  htm.  The  Shin  wan,  besidet  their  por- 
tion of  the  bills,  have  the  lands  immeiliately 
west  of  ihctn.  and  «ome  of  the  valleya  of  the 
Safcd  Koh  range*  More  westerly  still,  under 
the  same  hill  range,  they  are  found  south  of 
JclnUbad,  and  arc  there  neighbours  of  the 
TChogani.  These  are  in  the  eoodkion  of  unruly 
subjects.  There  are  also  some  of  ihera  in 
Ghor-band,  and  they  dwell  in  great  numbers 
lyordering  on  lianjor  to  the  north-west,  where 
they  arc  independent,  and  engaged  in  constant 
Imstilitics  tviih  the  tribes  of  5ajor  and  of 
Kafnstan^ 

Tirah  and  Churah  arc  fertile  and  well  peopled 
valleys,  eMJaying  a  cool  cUmite^  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Peshawar ;  and  it  was  not  ud usual 
for  the  sirdar?^  and  oiherB,  who  had  ao  under- 
fttaoding  wttb  I  lie  inhabitants,  to  pass  the  warm 
weather  in  the  former  of  these  places  i  which  alto 
frequently  became  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  dis< 
tressed r.  The  Kfaaibati  like  other  rude  Afghan 
tribes^  hav^  their  maleks,  or  cLial's,  but  the 
au^lUKtity  of  those  ia  very  limited  ;  and  as  every 
individual  has  a  voice  iti  public  alTairs,  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  confusion  that  e lists 
/smongst  them'  Of  course,  unaoimity  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  generally  b»ppeiu  that  a 
nanawati,  or  deliberation  on  any  business,  ter- 
.minjites  not  by  bringing  it  to  a  conctueion,  but 
in  strife  amongst  themselves.  The  portions 
of  the  Afredi  and  Shmwari  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  dciil*^3  of  Kliyber,  throui^b  which  live  road 
leads  from  Peshawar  to  the  Jilalabad  vallevt 
>irc  but  inconsiderable  as  to  numbers,  but  they 
are  extremely  infamous  on  account  of  their 
ferocity^  and  Iheir  long -indulged  habits  of  rapine. 
tTnder  the  8ado2  Zye  princes,  they  received  an 
finnuitl  flftoH'anoe  of  twelve  thousand  rupees  on 
condition  of  keeping  the  road  through  their 
country  open,  and  abstaining  from  plunder 
They  called  ilicniselves,  therefore,  the  servants 
•of  the  king* —  Vit^ne'w  Feri^onol  A'arrativt^  p. 
53f.  Masifni'a  Jommty,  Vol.  L  fp,  174. 
f 0  1 8 1 .  Moor^rfyftg  Travfh,  Vol  1 .  p.  858. 
Mohan  LaVs  TravcU,  p,  843. 

JELLALfA.    See  Punjab, 
JELALANI,  one  of  the  Biluch   tribes   who 
occupy  the  mountains  and  the  low  Country,   the 
[.pcharni^  Suwarni,  Gulimanni,   Jclalatii,  Chan* 
diah,  and  Shahani  are  sections* 

JEL\UUD-DiN,king  of  Kliarasm  fought 

vith  Cheo^u  Klban    near  Bunuoo,   iu  \%%l^ 

^Wi  waft  dofcatfvi  and  swam   the   Itulus  river* 

JELAL>lil>-i)IN,  Mahomed  Akbarygmndaon 

bl  Bllba*,  •«<!  sfjvtsnth  in  descent  from  Timut, 

***^tlio  rfdcft  sou  of  the  emperor   ilumAyitn 


and  of  his  wife  Hamida  Banft  A 
was  born  at  /Nmerkot  in  the  vmll 
Indus  on  the  1 4th  October  )  5  ii.   \ 

J  EL  A  L-U  D-D  IN,  a  famous  auti 
Sufi  sect  commonlv  called  Mulla-lini 

JKLAM  OR  HYOASPES.  This^ 
its  name  from  the  town  of  Jhelun 
which  it  flows.  In  Kashmir/it  ia  a 
a  contraction  of  the  Sanskrit  Vit«l 
the  Greeks  altered  to  Hydaspet.  kt 
Vigne,  the  term  Gbikar,  or  Ghuki, 
is  applied  to  the  people  dwelting  o^ 
bank  of  the  Jelam  or  Jylum»  and 
Kuka  is  said  to  mean  rUbt  \  whilf 
the  left  bank  are  called  Bamba  from 
scrit  word  Bam  the  lefL  Tbe  trad  l| 
Chenab  and  Behat  or  Jelum  ia  i 
Ghenab  doab^  ihat  between  the  fi| 
Chenab,  the  Eechaa  doab  ;  and  iti 
tho  Beaa  and  the  llavi,  tlie  Uart  ^ 
Jelam,  is  the  moat  western  of  the  g 
of  the  PunJHbi  aud  takes  its  m^m{ 
town  of  Jelam.  It  dmios  the  vallej 
mir,  and  tlows  through  the  pass  of  \ 
the  lofty  range  of  Pir  Faiyid/rhe  wholi] 
course  ot  the  Jelam  is,  accordin((  \ 
Cunningham,  3SU  miles,  and  iti  \ 
8,000  feet,  or  21  feet  per  mile  ;  but  ii 
of  Kashmir  the  fnll  is  only  3  fret 
From  the  hills  to  its  juucuon  witb  | 
below  Jhang,  the  general  diiectiou  !«< 
and  tho  kugih  about  24 U  miles.  « 
length  from  its  source  to  iU  coallaei|| 
Chenab  ia  about  620  milts.  The  Jj 
liydaapcs  of  Greek  historians,  tbi 
Uydaspes  of  the  Romaoa*  Arriim  ,1 
record  tiiat  AJeiandtsr  ihe  Great  ym 
by  this  river  i^ith  wood  from  Kaih^j 
he  GOustructeiJ  boats.  The  Jeluoi  I 
vjilley  of  Cashmere,  anddrainiog  J 
flows  westcrlyj  making  iti  exit  ij 
of  Baramula,  and  joins  the  Kiabenfl 
Sanscrit  name  is  Vitaalha  ;  Vayat  i 
in  the  dialects  ;  the  Betusta  of  i 
Akberi.  The  last,  which  is  still 
name  near  Jelalpore  (the  suppoaed  ' 
battle  between  Alexander  and  Y&i 
probubla  origin  of  the  Uydaspea  of  i 
the  Bidaspis  of  Ptolemy.  It  ia  a 
Dendam  Hnd  Tamad  by  Shcrif«tid-d| 
oMd  BaUUfitldi  of  Alejsondtr  m 
bif  CapL  Abbot i,  IL  A.^im  thBTtmM( 
1848  im  '*  Diary  a/  a  Tfip  ia  JPi 
I'koM  and  the  8ait  Hanfje**  f^  4 
J/.  D.—Jour.  J9.  8o0,,  184D*  i 
Nutm  €f  U0  Jelawi  Diitrus$  Af  L 
B.  a  8.  Jonr.  Am.  Soc.  IS&O.  M^ 
Geological  Sirueiwn  mui  Min6ni 
iJke  8ali  Ra»^,  bf  A.  FUminff^  JUi 
Am,  Soe.^  1S53.     Svtift^  o/  ike  A 
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J£R  FALCONS. 


t  (%AaniV  Pvitja&  Rrpnrt^  pp.  168, 151*, 

(ELL^itownin  Belurhbtftn  in  the  loutb- 
iqtiirieT  •andava,  in  a  dUtricc 

s«(UiiQoir  ,  r'jmQfiDU  of   a  forniflr 

\  tbiclk  bear  a  great  antilogy  to  the  pn* 
iCflijf  vr#iii^*s   of  «Dci€iTt  Etirope*     A 
nh,  preserves  it«  tempe* 
..it:  year.     The  sulphureous 
19  some  twenty  milen  sou^h  of 
i\\tt  a  little  bdow  Sehwuti,  on 
M  the  Indus,   and  again  other 

near  Karachi.     Theie  several 
1  ill  the  aame  line  of  hills,  and 
^iskrio;  onea  at  the  baae  of  the  superior 
\%\n<\  and  Kachi,  from  Beluchia- 
rlkiaiaiDe   hills,    north  of  Jell  and 
fSifaik  anJ  8aiini  are   sulphur  mines» 
tof  tlie  iftme  geological  formation, 
J  SMk  are  ihe  chief  towns  of  the  Ma^- 
i  ODf  of  (be  Beluch  tnbes,  who  bava  been 
iter  a  loo|^  time  in  Kacbi.  They  are  divid- 
fiHir  princtpuL  families   or  cbns,  of 
IlilieBuUniis  ihe  more  iUustrious,  and 
~  I  iha  aiidar  of  the  whole.     They  boaat 
I  able  to  muster  two  thousand  fighting 
^tui  when  f  tailed  by   Mr.  Masson,   had 
in  endless  hostility   with  their 
tho  Kind,    an    inexlin^uiahable 
existing   between  the  two  tribea, 
llUq;iiBt]  and  the  lUnd  are  alike  addict- 
^«1  Is  lltB  ahuae  of  ardent  spirits,   bhangs  and 
^  It  Cuitifaiion  in  the   neighbourhood  is 
aiH,  priaeipall Y  of  Juar  and  the  colbon- 
Tbe  couutry  occupied  by  the  Ma^ighasat 
>liwJ«tJy   supplied    with    water, — Mm- 
u  Urn^^  VoL  IL  |P,  134  10  140*    See 
A  ah;  KelaU 

-    f.    SeeKelat,  p.  4&«. 

B.     A  river  of  Kuddea. 

LX   FlbJL  ^  One   of  the  Rhizostoifta. 

Jm  hardenerl  in  China  by  means  of  alum 

Some  ore  three  feet  across.     It 

^  one  of  the  Acalephie  known  to  be 

)AR.  Per«»  Formerly  called  rekab-dar 
'  stinup    holder/*  a'  person   who,  on 

^  anted  a  horeeraan. 
BAK-    a  commissioned  natiTC  officer 
Ritlre  army  of  British  India. 

r.UI>-DI?f.     See  Abd^nr-Raz^aq- 
\iK\U    Arab,     A  creeae  or  dagger. 
BU^NRHADL  T^l.  Kugenia  iattboa. 
^H  GOAT.     See  Oaprt®, 

ilso     Chemada*      Tel.     Em- 
— IAn%.  alao  K,  Lonilis. 
ilJL  't  Maut*  Anctbura  graveolcna.— 


,      JBNA  CUETTU  oi  Jaoa  Chetln,  Tel- 
Grewia  rotund i folia, — Jii88, 

JE^NOIANA.    Sp,    Gentian. 

JENGIBUK,  alao,  A|rengibre.    Sp,  Ginger. 

JENGi:;  KHAN  lived  in  the  13th  ceuturj-. 
He  introduced  complete  chan^r a  in  the  consti- 
tuiion  of  Central  Asia.  He  gave  a  prominent  in* 
flneiice  to  the  Moghul  race  who»  after  the  laps© 
of  three  centuries^  crossed  the  Indus  under 
Bnber,  and  eventually  uatablished  tbemaelyesiii 
India,  till  finally  removed  by  the  British.  Sea 
Gbangiz  Khan ;  Afghaniatau, 

JKNNKi.  A  river  near  Jamalpoor  canton* 
ment  and  near  Bhawanipur  in  Nusseerabad 
district* 

JEORA.  Hind,  Perqniaitea  of  Wnck- 
smiths,  washermen,  carpenters,  and  other  vil* 
lage  servants. — Blliot. 

JEORI.   or  Jureeb,  Hind,  n  cord,  a  rope. 

JEPANi  is  a  corruption  of  the  words  Ni* 
Pon  or  Eastern  land, — Aleoch,    Sec  Japan. 

J  EPKTH  A  H.     See  Sacrifice. 

JERAD  UL  BAHK     Arab.     Plying  fiah. 

JEEAM  KOXTAai*  Mausau  Autides- 
ma  pubescena. —  Hoxb. 

JERU  TIKA.  Mai-iAt.  Clerodendron 
serratnm,— J?iw?«<'.  lU.  W.  Jc. 

JER-KATOHEllL  GtJZ.  also  Kudila. 
Guz,     Hini>.     Nux  vomica. 

JERDON,  T.  a,  a  medical  o/Hcer  of  the 
Madras  Army,  He  gave,  in  the  Madras  Literary 
Society's  Journal  several  contributions  on  the 
fresh  water  and  salt  water  fishes  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Also,  in  1839,  a  catalogue  of  the  Birds 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  arranpjed  according 
to  ihe  modern  system  of  classiBcation  ;  with 
brief  notea  on  their  habits  and  geoflfraphical 
diatribulion,  and  descriptions  of  new,  doubt- 
ful and  imperfectly  described  species.  The 
total  number  of  thh  catalogue  was  nearly  390: 
which,  however.  incMed  10  of  Colonel  Sykes* 
and  ncHrly  as  many  more  obter<^cd  by  Wr.  (now 
Sir)  Walter  Elliot,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service, 
who  placed  at  Dr.  Jerdon's  diaposgl,  valuable 
notes  on  birds  procured  by  him  by  which, 
in  addition  to  the  new  species  added,  this  na- 
turalist waa  enabled  to  elucidate  several  doubt- 
ful points,  to  add  some  interesting  information 
on  varions  birds,  and  to  give  the  correct  native 
names  of  most  of  the  species.  Subsequent  to 
this,  Br.  Jerdon  pubKshed  a  series  of  supple- 
ments to  hia  Catalogue  of  Birds*  conectiug  some 
points  atid  adding  othcra.  Jerdon*s  Birds  of 
India  in  three  volumes,  printed  in  1862  and 
I8<i4»  hns  done  much  to  complete  our  know- 
ledge of  this  class  of  the  animal  kingdom  and 
his  •*  Mammals  of  India"  published  in  1867, 
has  been  of  similsr  value  for  that  branch. 

JER  FALGONS,  do  not  occur  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  Bahri  is  a  noble  bird,  and  is  the 
Falco  pcregtinua^  Gml,  or  pacgrine  falwn, 
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i>ioagb  iome  erroneously   conflrider  it  it  rariety 
of  tbd  Jt?r-falcoti. 

JERLCtiO,  AQ  ancient  city  of  the  Hebrews, 

tieAr  iU  ftite   it  Kihttb  a  Bedouia  Til  Inge.  The 

i^hanucls  of  Btreains  around   Jericho  are   lil!e<i 

vrith  the   oebbrik  trees,  apparently  indigenous, 

-JUid  growing  more  lusttirmntly  Ibiiu  on  the  White 

Vile.     It  U  a  variety  of  ibo  Khtimiius^  an<i  is 

et  down  by  botanists  aa  the  Spina  Cbritti,  of 

rbich  the  Saviour's  mock  crown  of  thorns  was 

'  madtf.     The  twigs  are  bng  nnd  plinnii  and 

nrmed  with  small,  though  mnst  cruel,   thornt. 

.The  little  apples  which  it  htfara  are  slightly  acid 

Ipnd  excellent  for  alleviating  thirst. — Taylor^s 

JEKEGAM  MULLA.  MalKal*  Jasminum 

aambac, — AH. 

JAREL     See  Scmang. 

JEHEMTAH.     Kiebuhr  ^ives  this  name  to 

the  Arabs  of  a  district.  The  valW  of  J*?reiiiiaU, 

13  a   melancholy   solitude,   where,   it  hHS   been 

conjectured,  stood  the  Tillage  in  which  Jeremiah 

("Was   born.     At  one  end   of  il  is   a  castle — 

jfiiagularly  situated  on  a  rock  called  the  castle  of 

It  he  MaccaUcei.— *5A*M»ne/«  Overland  Jonrfiet/^ 

[Tol.  1.  p.  1^1.     Bee  Kartikeya, 

JERHIE.     A  river  near  Butwa  iu  Chupra. 
JEKIAM  KOTTAM.     Maleal.     Aulidea* 
urn  pubescens. — Roxh, 

JERIDAH,  According  to  the  M.S.  Burhnn- 

i-Kattia,  this  signifitrs  a  kind  of  small  spear  or 

I  lance.     But    inatt-ad   of  real  javelius,  the  Per* 

siaiis  use  in  their  equestrian  exercises,  branches 

of  the  palm    tree  (jeridah),  or  sticks  of  some 

I  lic^ivy  wood,  which  they   dart    at  each  other 

'  i?ith  considerable  violmcei   and  from  frequent 

'  pi'actice,   learn  to  parry    and  avoid  with  mui  h 

I'lngenuity.— O^fi'J^eyi  TraifcU^  Kohl,  p.  190. 

JEHIKA.     Tei.     L^cchca. 

JERMAL      Givz.     AiiamiiU  oocculua  or 

Cocculua  Indicus* 

JERN,     HjiN.     Iron. 

JEKNAIN,  lit.  ^4^  56*  N.  long.  53^  (/ 
E,,  a  small  island  on  the  south  side  of  the 
I'eisian  Gulf. 

JEHKOW.  HiSD.  Rusa  aristotdk.— (Twr. 
Cray. 

JEHUGU.     TrL.     Caryota  arena, 

JERUK.  MAtAr«  Citrus  aurnntiam. 
Oranife.    Citrua  u»edic«.  ? — Horb,  P 

JERUKA.     &AKS,     Cumin  aeed. 

JERU  KAAT  NARKiAM.  Miitij^L, 
LimonJji  nridissiroa. — Xww* 

JEKU-KANDEL.  MaIeau  Kanddia 
Rhredii.— IT.  amd  A. 

•    JERU   KANSJAVA*    HALKat.    Cannabis 
tativa. 

JERl  KIRGAKELLI.  HIalbai..  Phyllau. 
thus  urinarift' 

JERUK-LEQL    Jaif,    Onmge. 


^ 


.  JMtUSAIEM. 

JKRUK   MANIS.  Malay.  Citnii 

tiuin. — Lind,  ' 

JERU   PARNA.    Ma  LEAL.   Bi(l( 

BUKM.  i 

JI£HU3.^LEM,  an  itiicient  tM\ 
Hebrews  frequently  styled  in  t\m 
the  Holy  City  (Isa.  itviii,  d,  ilan 
Nehem.  xi,  1 ;  Malt,  iv,  5,  Kev.  xi, 
Jrwa  to  this  day  never  call  it  by  i 
appellation  thsn  Ki^kadus,  that  iaJ 
sometimes  adding  the  epithet  K|  fl 
the  noble  nnd  mahomedjins  style  ^j 
Maqaddas  or  the  holy  city.  The  firopl 
Ezra,  called  by  the  mahotiiedans,Oia| 
cording  to  inidiome<iau  tradition,  ol 
of  Jacob,  of  ihe  iribe  of  l^vi  and  { 
m  deaceDt  from  A^iron.  They  aayl 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  all  the  acriba( 
tors  who  could  read  and  interpret  < 
cepting  a  few  wbo  were  taken  captil 
byion  were  involved  in  the  desti 
Jcruaalem  l)y  Kebuebadnezzar,  EKrmj 
then  very  young,  was  among  this  n^ 
oontiiiued  to  rend  and  teach  the  lawl 
his  country  men  during  their  captivit| 
end  of  the  captivity,  Ezra  returiMcM 
aalem,  and  some  say  there,  some,  bm 
wliilti  he  was  ocenpied  in  weeping j 
ruined  city  and  temple  of  God,  he  sg 
self, '"  How  can  fallen  Jerusalem  eferfj 
No  sooner  had  he  coHcetved  thiii 
when  Goil  struek  him  dea[l,  and  ho( 
so  for  one  hundred  \ears,  when  he  % 
again,  and  employed  the  rest  of  his< 
earth  in  explniniug  the  word  of  Q 
Jews,  The  ChrisDans  of  the  Eaatt 
Esra  drank  three  limes  of  m  wtUl 
the  holy  fire  had  been  hid,  and  \k4 
received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Glil 
rendered  bini  capable  of  re-etUibll 
Holy  Scriptures  aruong  his  countryil 
100  miles  above  Koorna^  on  the  rin 
the  Tigris,  is  his  tomb,  ll  is  a  prcl 
of  tessellated  brickwork,  surmounted 
cupola^  and  the  corners  and  tops  of. 
are  ornamented  with  large  b^llt  of  ( 

Jerusalem  was  conquered  and 
the  Babylonians  B.  C.  588,  imuI 
of  Judah  and  Berjnmtn,  were  then  ci 
captivcr  for  70  years.  Tticy  were  tbeni 
Cyrus,  king  of  Med o- Persia,  to  return 
to  re^buiht  Jerusaleoj,  and  they  remal 
t4iry  to  Tcrsia  until  that  country  was! 
by  Aleiander  B.  C.  330.  Jemil 
built  on  the  hills  Zion,  Millo,  AcraJ 
Mortah  and  Ophel,the  mountains  wbll 
round  about  Jerusalem."  Its  I 
was  the  city  of  Metchizsdek,  theu  il 
Salem  and  then  Jehtts,  hot  thetrtbe 
called  it  Jervtalem.  The  moat  ini 
laiioQ  of  Jerusalem  i^  that  of  th^ 
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cutom  towns,  are    eonfliied    to  a 

ibr    qtiaftcr.    Tie.,     the   hollow    space 

^wctu   the  site   of  the  ancieiiL  temple, 

lirt  flirt  of  moimt  Zion  which  is  ineliuled 

the  «sU«.    It  U  called  Burnt  «l-vnhuti. 

ithiifttinns  hiire  fi  tDcuiii  appenmncti  from 

'-  '  »  ^rnerfllly    built  of   unpolUhed 

t    together,    without  t^ity   at- 

311  »rr(i.trctiirii1    embdlishntcut       Thb 

i  iirrf>hciiy  dw**  not  arise  from  porerty. 

It  o(  ikm  ore  lit  easy  circiimstaooce,  but 

Imui  pruiJi'titidl  moUves^  it  bciiijc  found 

fice«!    their   wealth,    Jerusalem 

ioD  of  about  1 3. 3 10 » 

^'yOO  I  ^rmenlaua ,.« ^SO 

>000  I  HyriAQB  CaptS *.„15<1 

,500     yr«ek  C^liaUoi, 110 

,::ool  Prut€8UiiU .,100 

of  the  Jews  are  women  and 
•ytta^oguea  in  Jeruialera  are  both 
Bulii  not  oar  trig  to  the  poverty  of  the 
the  waai  of  alms  from  abroad, 
iSantial  motivea  meciioiied  above, 
the  kinjfSp  situated  in  a  small 
^  li  tk  OOTth  of  the  city,  bear  tooie 
Miott  ill  their  general  plau  to  thosu  of 
H^netpt  that  they  are  uitiiout  ornamente, 
PKul^urnil  or  paiiited.  There  are  frag* 
of  Sarcophagi  iti  aoine  of  them. 
it  the  Sylia  of  the  Greeks, 
^ftltire   iadut^try  is  the    mflnufacture 


JERVIS. 

assertefl  that  they  are  rcamanta  of  one  of  the 

Hebrew  tribes^  aud  in  this  view»  they  do  not 
object  to  the  designation  of  Ban4-Isrnil,  which, 
of  course,  does  not  iiichide  tho  Yahudi  or  Jew, 
and  Count  Bjorusttrna  (p.  233.134)  atatca, 
that  they  affirm  that  Nebuchadnezzar  after 
the  destruutiau  of  the  temple  of  Jeniaaiem, 
removed  them  to  Bnuaean,  and  that  their 
present  name  e.ime  from  their  leader  Afghana, 
who  was  son  of  the  uucle  of  Aiof  (Sidomon'a 
waeir,)  mho  was  thu  son  of  Berkiu.  Mr- 
Masson,  however,  ( Journey9»  Vol.  1.  p.  xii-nv.) 
explains  that  the  introduction  of  the  maho^ 
medan  laiih,  with  Llia  le^iends  and  traditiona 
of  that  reli^on,  has  induced  all  the  Afghans 
to  prrtend  to  a  deseent  from  the  Jewish  patri- 
arohs  Jiud  kings, — a  pedigree,  however,  which 
Mr*  Masson  regards  as  only  due  to  their  va* 
nitVy  and  which  does  not  require  to  be  too  seri- 
ously examined.  In  another  sense,  they  affirm 
that  they  are  all  Han-i-larael,  or  children  of 
Israel,  which  merely  means  that  I  hey  are  not 
heatlurns;  for  they  al^rm  ehrbiians,  althou|^h 
not  aekiiowlttd^inix  their  prophet*  and  the  thiah 
sect  whom  they  revile  as  heretics,  to  be,  equally 
viith  ihemselves,  Ban-i-Liraei^  Hlthough  they 
exclmie  Hindus,  Chinese,  and  all  idolaters. — 
Tat/hr*s  SaraceuSf  p.  S9.  lCubui^n»  TmveU  itt 
PulehiUe  and  Syri%  Vol,  J.  pp.  1$,  113, 
lUvh's  RtMdeuce  mKoardigtaUt  ^oh  Ihp.  300. 
Mujmtn^s  Trai^eiSf  p.  W.     Town»end\  Ouira% 


y.     lowHtenaa  uuiravi 
Mp  sad  "  Jerit«aleai   ware/'    this  l»tter  i  and  HareloGk^  p,  306»  See  Koorna  ;  Tit^ria, 
i%ofchapletB,cruciftxee,  beads, croaae*!,  [      JERUSALEM  ARlICllOlvii,   IleliaulbttS 
tike  kka,   made   fcrr    the    most    part   at  \  tuberoaua,    A  species  of  aun-tlower,  a  native  of 
lad   sold    to   the   pilgrims,    who  ^  South  Anieriti'f.    It  ^oea    to  teed   generally  in 

October  aiul   November,    as  lUe   plants   prow 

they  must  be  well  earthed  up,  and  if  very  tall^ 

may  probtthly    leqitire   to    be    supported   with 

sticks*      This    vegetable  is    ripe   aa   soon   as 

the    stalk   wilhers,    and    lire    best    method   of 

■^lirtting  from    the    predatory    tribes    pr«fservint£    thetii  is  to  let  the  roots    remain  in 

|Hanuf  inhabiting  the  outskirti^  of  the    the    i^round.       The   stems   abound    iu    fibres. 

^iit   and    fertile   plains  He  wjiste  or    To  sow  ihcm,  put  cither  a  half  or  a  whole  one, 

at  a  foot  distatice,  in  rdws,  the  same  as  pota- 
toes, and  atiend  to  thetn  ia  like  manner. — 
Jlofjle^s  Fib.  PloitU,  pagg  301.  Ji^iUl.  See 
Cuourbitaceos. 
JERUc^ALliM  SAGE,  rhloinis,  Sp. 
JEKU-THAKU,  also  Jerutika.  MaLEAU 
Clerodendrou    erratum. — Blume^ 

JKUYiS,  Mnjor  Thooiaa  best,  author  of 
an  address  to  the  British  Association  on  ibe 
progress  of  geographical  iucjuiry  in  India,-" 
ill  itep.  Biit,  Ass.  183d  s  slso  Bom.  Geo. 
Trans,  Vol.  iv.  Un  surveys  lu  ladia  in  Lond. 
Geo.  Trans.  Vol.  vii.  12^|  and  Botn.  Geo. 
Trans.  voL  iv.  183.  Geographical  and  8ta-» 
tistical  Memoir  of  the  Koukan,  Calcutta,  1B44, 
Journey  to  the  falb  of  the  Cauvery  and  Neil- 
gherry  lliUs,  Lond.  1834.  Lndiau  Metrology,  or 
accouat  of  coiu?^   weights^  measttjrtei  ^  q£ 


ahlsck  to  the  holy  eity  to  the  number 
Mi 0  000.  The  popoUtion  of  the  en- 
*«iriij>k,  or  province,  is  estimated  at 
^>  of  whom  160, OOD  are  niahotuedans, 
I  lo  ihr  alisence  of  good  roads  and  the 
ting  from  the  predatory  tribes 
luf  inhabiting  the  outskirti^  of  the 
flit  and  fertile  plains  He  wiisLe  or 
in  pOTtijiby  and  poorly  cultivated  »  it  is 
aj  Ljlial  «utphur,  bitumen,  and  rook  salt 
Ilea  the  shores  ol  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
Ul  ptoduee  ia  barley  suthdent  for  local 
Ja^a  is  the  port  through  which 
with  foreign  countries.  The 
^  Jaffft  experienced  a  (TOn&iderable  in- 
ia  1663  ;  the  C{uaatity  of  cotton  fX- 
ffO«i  &5,aau  lbs.  in  1SG3  to  nearly 
llMr  •moont  iu  1$G3,  with  a  prospect 
ifiiit  Wing  trebled  or  quadrupled  in 
Th«re  aae  legidar  hues  of  French, 
I,  eiid  liusaian  tteamers,  and  a  telegri- 
beiweea  iky  rout  aud  Jaifai  thence  to 
ad  Ofi  to  Alextiudriji. 

waa  destroyed  B.C.  586,  its  second 

eoapleted  B.  C.  1 0th   March  515 

S»Soiae  oi   the   Afglmus   have 
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JBBOLKCR. 


nsus. 


Iitdiii,  1  VoU  8vo*  ObBervatiofis  oa  lli«  bore 
in  Gulf  of  CaKbay,  in  Loud.  Ocio.  Trans.  VoU 
fiii,  part  8,  203*  TopoKr&phic&l  descriptioii  of 
Table" land  on  Coliery  mountain. — Boni^  Geo, 
Tfaiu,  Vol,  iiu  19d-— Dr.  Banes  Calahffue, 

JKBWA.   Amer  near  8erolia  in  Eewa. 

JKRZ.    Pbu.  Bustard. 

JESSAMINE,     bee  Kamen. 

JKBSORK.  A  district  and  town  in  Ben^al^ 
the  town  77  miUs  from  C«lculta  to  the  t?«ftt  of 
Barnaat  ami  Nuddea.  Jesaorei  is  an  alluvial 
diitriet. 

JKSdULMER,  m  town  and  profinoe  of  Baj- 
putana^  eontninin^  Rajpula  of  the  Bbat  BecliatK 
The  rnlf  ra  of  Jcsulnnire  tlyled  rao,  form  the 
dynasty  of  Hhatti,  aiul  are  a  branch  of  the  Yadu 
fMce  of  llic  Chiiudrfiviinsa.  J^stsulmir,  is  separat* 
ed  on  the  north  from  Bahawalpoor  by  the 
greal  desert,  and  is  the  modern  name  of  a 
traei  of  country  comprehefuled  aeconlinf;  to 
ancient  geography,  in  niaroost^bali,  the  fltscrt 
f^f  Indin,  It  IS  lermed  Mer  in  the  tradiiionnl 
nomenclature  of  this  region,  from  beinj^  a  rocky 
(mer)  oasis  in  th*?  bean  of  tbc  sandy  desert.  The 
frreater  part  of  Jesitilmer  is  t'hul-or-rooc,  both 
fenns  mpaning  a  *  desert  wnf^te.'  From  I^war, 
on  the  Jodpoor  frontier,  to  Kharn,  the  remote 
angle  touching  Sind,  the  ooimtry  may  be  des- 
cribed as  a  coniinoons  tract  of  arid  sand,  fre- 
qiieutly  rising  into  lofty  teeba  (saiid-hilb),  in 
aofne  pirtt  ooTered  With  low  jungle.  This 
linf*,  which  nearly  bisects  Jtssulmer,  is  also  the 
line  of  demarcation  of  posiiive  slcrilily  and 
eompamtive  cultivation*  To  tlie  north,  is  one 
UniForm  «nd  naked  waste  ;  to  the  south,  are 
fid^es  of  Pock  termed  mti^gro,  roocr,  and  light 
soil.  There  is  not  o  running  strwun  throug:h* 
out  Jesiulmer  ;  but  there  are  many  temporary 
lakes  or  salt  marshes*  Urraed  sire»  formed  by 
the  collection  of  waters  from  the  sand-bills, 
which  are  easily  damned  in  to  prevent  escape. 
They  arc  ephemeral,  seldom  lasting  but  a  few 
months,  though  after  a  very  severe  monsoon 
they  hare  been  known  to  remain  throui^h- 
out  the  yean  One  of  these,  called  the  Ka- 
iwad  Sirr,' ex  tends  from  Kanoad  to  Mohnngurh, 
covering  a  spnce  of  eightfen  miles,  sod  m  whioh 
some  water  remains  throughout  I  he  year.  ^Ybrii 
it  ofor^ows,  a  small  stream  issues  from  tlic 
Sirr»  aTi<l  pursues  an  easterly  direction  for  thirty 
miles  before  it  is  absorbed  :  itaexisiencc  depends 
on  the  pafent  lake*  The  »alt  which  it  produces 
h  tb^  |»roperty  of  the  crown,  and  adds  some* 
thing  to  the  revenue*  The  country  still  depend- 
ent on  the  Rawul  extcnda  between  7^"'  SiO' | 
and  72*  SO'  R.  long,  and  between  the  parallels 
of  «C«  ^'  a«^  37 «  50'  N.  lat,  though  a  small 
atrip  protrudes,  in  the  K.  E.  angle,  at  high  as 
laS*  W,  This  irregular  surface  may  be  roughly 
estimated  to  eontatn  fifltcii  thousand  aqtttre 
'iQil«9>    Tbt    l^adu  of  icssttloiery  who  rultd 


ZAbnlisthan  ind  founded  Guftoii 
CbnEttai  as  of  their  owa  Indii  stock 
which  Colonel  Totl  deems  worthy 
Owing  to  ita  iaolated  aituation,tbia£^ 
ed  the  ravages  of  the  Mahratia  raca 
chief  with  whom  the  British  Govemi 
ed  into  political  relatioos  was 
Moolraj,  who  suooeeded  to  power 
In  131 8»  howerer,  a  treaty  was 
with  Moolraj  by  which  the 
guaranteed  lo  his  posterity,  the 
to  be  protected  from  serious  iava 
dangers  to  his  State*  provided  the 
quarrel  was  not  aseribablo  to  him,  an 
act  in  subordtiiAte  co-operation  to  ihaj 
Government*  No  tribute  wss  demsotl 
him.  Up  to  1833  the  Bikaueer  Sti 
tinned  lo  urge  its  claims  to  tfrrirnrii^ 
posses  siou  of  other  ciiii-rs,  but  I  hi 
were  rejected,  as  the  inveetigaUon  of  III 
inconsistent  with  the  engagtmeftli 
between  the  British  Govemiiiesl 
States.  During  the  life-timc  of  Mo 
died  in  1820,  the  St^te  was  virtual  If  ( 
by  his  minister,  Salim  Sing,  who  eomi 
most  awful  atrocities^  He  put  to  i 
all  the  relatives  of  I  ho  chief.  Tho 
Jessulmer  was  depopulated  by 
the  trade  of  the  eouiitry  was  interrup 
the  relatives  of  the  maha  rawul  wK^J 
death  fled  from  the  country.  In  It 
the  conquest  of  Stud,  the  forta  of 
Ourseea,  and  Guttoora,  which  had  beet  \ 
ed  from  Jessulmer.  were  restored  It 
Stale.  The  forts  were  given  over  by  Ma 
Morad  by  order  of  the  British  Gov 
but  no  sunnud  appears  to  have  been  | 
the  chief  of  Jessulmer  on  this 
U46,  the  widow  of  Guj  Sing*h 
Runjeet  Sing,  who,  in  1863,  received 
sunnud  guaranteeing  the  right  olj 
tion  ;  he  receives  n  aalute  of  fill 
The  area  of  Jessulmer  is  12,2^1 
miles,  the  population  about  75,70i)| 
revenues  Hupeea  5,00,000.  Tha 
force  of  the  State  does  not  eaeeed  ltd 
— Tod's  JtajaUkam,  VoL  IL  pp*  ilj 
Treaties,  Engaqfimenii  and  JSunmmdM^ 
p,  164.  Tod's  Mmj^ithmi^  Vol.  IL 
S5i>,  278,  279*    See  Bi^put ;  Kelal ;' 

JESUS,    an    Aleiandriaa    author, 
Sirach,  who  o^me  into  Egypt  B.  G,  UA;! 
tfunalatfd  into  Greek,  the  Hebrew  workrffl 
grandfather  Jesus,  wbtch  is  named  liiw  1 
wisdom,   or  EcclesiasUeus.     It 
imitation   of  the  Frovtsfba  of  Soloa 
though  ]U  pithy  aayingi  fall  far  aha 
deep  wisdom  and   lofty  thoughts  whic 
every    line   of   that  wonderful  work,  , 
alwaya  ba  read  with  profit  nm 
tbift  book  ure  act  the  eatliut  • 
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^ 


JIX 


JEW, 


mm^  ^  Jewidb  writer  boirowlnc;  from  |  in  Herat, Kandahar,  and  Knbulj  tliey  arc  seen  m 
ini  pUln gophers  ;  though  bow   Ikr   the  I  itinernnt  urtizuna,  like  gfp9ies<    In  Ibe  Pdiijub/ti 
fbUfbU   wtre    |»ari   of   the    original  |  they  arc  not  ioiuiil  n*e«t  of  the  Jelum,  but  east ^ 
mj  be  dcaibt«il. — Sharpens  UUtorij    Q^  thnt  river  the  Jet  ctxltirators  u»e  vrug^onB. 
I  Vol  L  p.  3^7.  I  L'be  Jet  has   beun    so  long    settUsd    in   Kacb 

i6CKliiSi\  19  beHevrd  lo  by  mabo- '  Onadbaviip    na      to    appear    Ibe    aUori^iu«Et«' 
It  Uie  Hub  Allah  or  Spirit  oi  God  ',  ,  Amongst  thdr  numeroua  sutHdiviaiona  art  tboi 
I  minritbiti] J  of  Ibe  Vir^ti  Mary.     They    Kalora,  Koknr,    Unmpi^  Tuiiiah»  Abrwh.     ho** 
I abiloo  Mm  ledDt^nier  and  saviour,    cordiug  to  Mohan  Lal^  the  Sikb  Jat   nre  poly«<^ 
ilrflhBb4|p4JfiD»bftt  regard  htm  03  one  of  the    androns,    and    oue  brother  takes  bis  brother's  i 
»«bot»  ioteroBBioii  te  of  value.     Ac-    wife.— i/o*'90M'i>   Joumeyi,  Vol.    it.  p,    i^hJi 


la  Kakamed^  Jeaue  wat  born  of  a 

wii   m  prophet  and    the     Spin!  of 

r  Etdi  Allah,  Midionicd  lit  the  Kornn  (o. 


MuMon^s  KiiiiU^  p,  353.     See  Jat ;  Jut. 

JETKB    or  Ghitfee,    or   *'  Hnjmabal  Bow- 
string   creeper/*  Mtir»detiia  ienactssiinn,  grows 
llijt,tlie  aDgeli  said,  Oh  1    Mar)%   verily  '  in   dry  barren  places.     Ita  dried   milky 
iMMlelli  tbiw  ^ood  tidings  that  tlioti  shall    serves   as   a  caoutchouc,     its   fibres  ure  madd 

tke  **  Word'*   proceeding  ffotn   himself,  I  into  thread,  twine,  l>ow- siring,   and   rope.     \t%\ 
I  flioie  thill  be    Christ   Jesus,   the  son   oi  |  belongs    to    the  family  Ascbpedeee, — Motfitm'\ 
•*  Verily,  the  likeness  of   Jcaus,  in  the  j  ¥ih.   PL  I J 

fGodJs  as  the   likeuesi  of  Adam  ;  he        J£THI   MADH.    Guz.    Hind*     Eooi  ofi 
kim   out  of   the   dust,  4iQd   then    said    Glycyrrbiza   glabra,    Lk|Uorioe    root   also  O^ 


Be,    and    lie    was,**    **  God    said, 
I  vinly,  I  will  cause  thee  to  die,  and  1 
ttbetiup   unto    mey   and  I  will  deliver 
lEEtto  tlM   unbelievers,  and    1    will    place 
I  fgligw    tbee^  nbont   the    unbf  lie  vera 
Itk  (lit  cvf  reanrreetion."— iCiwait,  pp,  S9, 


Mtva. 


'.OA.R,   his   mauso* 
'     of  bis  greatest  glory. 
T  Governments  in  India. 
beabana  Kgyptiaca. 


JDi^* 


ClAi^ftt Gfr, 

G*gftta«  Luistrino  ...   Vt. 

G»gu8. —  Lat* 

Gag4t<a -. ,, 


Triphylla,  The  Jetimad'h,  or  Liquorioe  root  o£ 
comtnerce   ia  obtained    from  the   Glyeyrrbtztf] 
glabra  of  Europe,  Syria   and   utount  Gaueasua^' 
euUirnied   in    Enghtid    and   (i.  echinata  it  of 
Tarturv  und  rmrthern  China. 

JEllMAD'H   KAHAS.   Qvz,  IIiud*  Um 


imported   into  India ^  from    Europe 

'   sronj   by   Europeans,  large  q  nan ti* 

lilc  are  found  in  the  tertiary  strata 

Ilea  eoasi  of  India,  but   none  of  it 

I  food  poiieb. — MtCttUock'i  Cotmierciai 

iatcrui«  which  a»  Jat,  J'hat  snd  Jut, 
oue  race,  apread    from    Herat, 
1  Kaadahar,  throughout  the  Panjab, 
Intoa  tsito  Kach'h  Gandhava,  and 
lo  Ibe     Jaauia  and    Ghmgea^    but 
spread,  are  said   to  retain  a    dialect 
r  uiro  to  which  baa  been  given  the  name 
Mr.  Jkfaaioci  seems  to  imply  that  they 
tila  of  the  Getie  who,  he  aays^  once 
I  the  whole  of  the   eountriea  immedi- 
i  and  west  of  the  Indus.     The  zamin* 
eiillivators  of  the  «oil»  at  Jell  an 
;  Kmthh  ara  Jet,   who  thert  aeldom 
bttt  on  bollocks  and  never  unless 
A  Jai  may   fcentmlly    be   ^on,  hall 
seaUd  oo  a  lean  bullouk^  ami  formida- 
m1  with  malcbtock  and  sword,  and  to 
^Ilh  ml  ucit  of  Kaeb'b  Gaudhava  aa  also 


quonce  juice. 

JETKl,  (he  languages  of  the  Jet  raee»  ill] 
Beluchistan.     Sets  India  ;  Jat  ;  Jet ;  Relat, 

JEITaMANSL  Guz.  Tku  alsoCbebuu' 
Ouz.  Spikenard. 

JET  11,  in  Southern  India,  a  sort  of  ccestna, , 
which  ia  worn  over  the  first    phrdRn^'es^  on  thi 
rin^ht  band  of  the  boxer»,    called   JeLti.     h  • 
made  of  buffalo  horn  with    four  sharp  projeQ»| 
tions  like  knuckies^  and  the  tifih  near  the  1 
linger  wilh  a  greater  prominence  than  tha  rest* 
The   hitting   is  by  a  sharp  perpendicular  cuL 

JETWA,  the  rana  of  Porebunder,  btyled 
Pancheria,  represents  the  Jcttva  one  of  the  four 
andent  Rujput  races,  still  eitant  in  the 
Kattyawar  peninsula.  In  the  days  of  Mahmud, 
all  ihe  west  and  north  of  Katlyawar  belonged 
to  ihe  Jctwa  K^^jputs,  but  the  forays  of  the  Jbala 
atid  jbareja  have  couftned  theaa  to  their  present 
district,  the  shagfry  range  of  hills  called  Burdo, 
The  Jbfila,  of  Kaltyawar  who  own  the  raj  of 
HuUud  Brangdra  as  their  chief,  are  supposed 
to  have  sprung  from  an  offshoot  of  An- 
hilwarra,  on  the  extinction  of  which  dynasty 
they  obtained  large  terntorial  aggrandisemenw 
The  thakur  of  Murvi  in  Kattyawar  is  a  Jabreja 
and  was  the  first  in  Colonel  Walker's  time  to 
abindon  infanticide.  He  baa  possesaioni  ia 
Cuteb.     See  India  ;  Kattiwar  ;  Hnjpoot. 

J£0.  According  to  the  Gnostics  was  Adam, 
**  the  primal  man."     See  Adam  ;  Adam's  peak, 

JEW*  In  all  mahomedan  countries,  the 
Jews  are  known  as  Ya-hud  or  Yahudi^  i.  e.  of 
the  tribe  of  Judab^  but  Uub  term  is  regax^cd 
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both  by  themtelvcs  nml  tboae  wlio  apply  it  as 
II  dero|^aiory  uppellntbn.  On  the  HoiiibRy 
ooatt,  lliey  ttyte  iheoiRdves  Bnn-i-UraiK  but 
i bit  name  is  u»ed  by  the  Afghafi,  for  \iwm* 
telret,  as  also  Cor  mabomeduus  nnd  chrisiiaos, 
who,  as  possewora  of  revealed  reli^rione  are 
Tt|rRr<ied  as  cbiUlreil  of  Ismel.  Jews  are  fount] 
acatkrcil  throughout  central^  souihtrii  and 
eastern  Aisia*  They  are,  however,  most  numer- 
ous in  Europe,  Paleslinei  Egypt,  ArAbia^  Persia, 
Bokhara,  Khi?a,  Aif^haiiistanp  China  and  on  the 
west  COB  1 1  of  liidia«  They  are  more  seldom 
loet  Willi  ill  the  further  south-east.  Tbey 
were  formerly  widely  scattered  in  China,  and 
possessed  a  temple  nt  Yib-Chan,  the  ciipitnl  of 
ibe  dislrict  of  Bhub,  now  Chin^r-tu.  In  none 
of  these  countries  have  this  people  obtained 
high  emptoyments  under  tbeir  ruters,  but  in 
E^ypi  and  Syri«,  their  position  seems  more 
advililafteous.  Throughout  Persia,  Hokhura 
and  Afghanistan,  they  occupy  tbemsclves 
m  potty  trafiic,  aud  as  bankers  and  spirit  dis- 
tiHerst  and  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  tbey 
tiud  enploymeni  in  the  subordinste  offices  of 
Govemmeot  and  in  the  native  Army,  where 
thny  generally  rise  to  be  petty  officers.  A 
colony  of  Ibis  people  have  reaiiied  i»l  Cochm  on 
the  south-west  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  ever 
since  the  early  ccnturiesof  the  chriBlian  errt,ftnd 
without  quoting  her  authority*  Mrs.  Klwood 
deaeribaa  this  iia  a  br^ich  of  the  tribe  of  Man- 
oaases  who,  on  the  downrnll  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  after  a  journey  of  thrte  yeivrs  from 
Babylon,  settled  in  Malabar.  Kukel  Kelu 
Natr,  the  moat  recent  writer  on  this  point,  is 
oi  opinion  that  at  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the 
Koa,  I,  3  and  2  copper  plate  documents  in  the 
iews*  possession,  and  possessed  by  the  Chris- 
tum church  there,  two  towns,  v'lt,  Mani-iarram- 
mam^  which  Irani  Korten  of  Mahadeva  Patuam 
obtained  by  No.  L  in  A,  D.  230.  and  Achu 
Vanam  which  Joseph  Hoben  a  jew  obtained  by 
ICa,  ill.  in  A.  D.  186»  werechieliy  inhabited  by 
Jews  and  Syrian  christians  ;  and  he  thinks  that 
doctiment  No.  ii.  was  f^riinted  in  A.  D.  3LG  by 
tht  kat  Perumal  to  the  Tarisa  Palli  or  church. 
Asd,  from  thit,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Jews  and 
8yrian  Christians  must  have  arrived  in  Mnlflbar 
before  the  date  of  the  documents  i.  and  iii.  The 
Jews  have  nut  much  increased.  Cbristisms,  how* 
ever  including  the  Syrians  proper  and  those  fol- 
lowing the  Romish  persuasion,  in  1800^  num*- 
bered  in  Travanoorc^  ISl^OUU  souls,  in  Cochin 
44,^74,  total  St2SM^  souls*  But  thu  Jaws, 
in  ISGU,  numberatl  in  Travanoore  only  114 
souls,  and  1277  in  Oochtn«  with  a  few  at 
Ghanghat  in  the  ttUah  of  Malali«r.  lu  the 
(ood^  the  clothing  of  the  men,  and  lan^unf^, 
tht^  Syrian  chn:stiana  are  not  to  be  distinguish* 
ed  from  the  hindu3  nnd  few  of  them  know  the 
Syrian  laoguagc.     lh<  Jctra  arc  lu  many  of 
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these    respecta    similar    ami    some    of    4] 
are    bliu'k    in    colour.     Many    of 
very   wealthy,   po^^scsa  gardens  and 
follow    trades,    but    as    to    the     eau 
stratuiog    their    increase,   nothing    iii 
Ibfaoy  authors   hnve  eudeav Mired   to  t 
tribes  who  were  removed  from  their  pi>* 
the    Holy     Lnnd   nnd    i)r.    Wolf,   wi 
wandered  in  si^^irch  of  trucea  of  them,  is 
Ha  beini(  of  opinion  that  if  the  Att^hani^ 
descendant  a  of  Jacob  tbey  are  of  the 
Judab  and  Behjamin.      But  on  the   in! 
the  present    locidity  of   the    ten   tribea, 
the    conquests  of    Salmanisar    dispej 
Asia,  writers,  in  their  desire  to  diaeovti 
have   yielded    so  much    to  their    ioia! 
that  tract; s    of  them   have  been   snppoi 
found   in    Me&ioo,    Malabar,   Knirland, 
Aff^bsnistan,  Abyssinia,  north  of  Afiicti, 
Africa,  British  IndiM.Pejcu  and  Peru.  The 
with  which  pastoral  noroade  races  can  re 
be  removed  from  one  place  to  anotbrr, 
practice   with   eastern  conqnerora  of 
transplanting  a  troublesome  or  rcfn 
tiotit  may  hai.e  facihtatetl  the  «lifsn| 
the  Jewish  tribes  who  se^m  to  hNve 
doned  their  faith  and  to  have  miut£led 
been  fused  into    the  maia  of  the 
country  or    countries  in  which    Ui< 
locate<l.  A  memor«tblc  instance  of  si 
ry  miifratioti    was   atlorded  in   the  lui 
100,000  Kalmuck   familirs    Icaviod  t 
Sea  to  return  to  Ibeir  nomade  life    in 
Several  instances  of  voluntary  nod  foi 
grvtion   in  Aff^hanistnn    occurred  to^ 
middle    of     the     nineteenth    cencur 
the    English    misaion      had    left     1 
vizier      ITar      Mahomed      prfsaed      ij 
Khan    of   Gour,    who   had  7,Ooa 
Taymuni    under    his   rule,   and 
completely  devastated  tlie  eountry 
c}ccupied,    Yar    Mahomed    removeil 
II«rat  were  he  established  some  in  tht 
the  remaioder  in   the  sifborb*.    So 
to   this,  in  the  Uei^inning  of  1S4<>, 
Mahomed  msrehed  with  his  »r«ny  in  II 
tion  of  the   Murghabf  ou  tlie  banks 
rivtT  some  Hszara  Zeidoat  wera  eooti 
decamped  into  the  Peraian  territory, 
ud-DowUh    gave  them  the  village  of 
the  frontier  of  Herat.      After  the 
Asof-ud  DowUhi  however,  in  the  close 
Yar    Mahomed    marched  against    th 
Uzbek  khanats  tn  the  north  of  K 
attAcke<l     and    defeated     the     Haxari^ 
Karim  Dsd  Khan,  in  the  open  cmtiili 
lab-nun.     Yar   Mahomed  encamped 
^M  of  battle,  and  in  the  ap^ee  of  ei« 
collected  ten  thousand  lam li tea  ot  tAto. 
Zeidnat    whom  he   removed  from 
soil   to  that   pari   of  the  tiistrii 
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riitng  from  Obeh  to  GoriJin,  where  he  settled 
B  ou  ibe  bftnka  of  tlie  Heri-Hud.     By  thfse 

Ml  niiL^ralio{><   uf  the    Tay/uooni  and  Ha- 

I,  i\  lily  becHine  raore  popu- 

tliAJi  rioM^ty  to  tlie  siege  of 

Urn  >med  obt {lined  the 

tlierAdi.iijL.i^r  iM  Kt-tpiii^  under  hit  eye  the 

turbulrni    bhubttants  of   his  dominions. 

eioelletit  loldters  of  these  Eimak  and 

ftetr  tai«l{;afDatioti  with  the  Afghaus  it  be- 

lln6ft  impossible  for  the  former  to  betray 

TQiomesuch  forced  or  roluiitary  roiirfifi 

l¥e«iy  attribute  the  disappearance  of  the 

One  of  the  trad itioiift  connected  with 

Jcwiih  prople    bus  been    that  tbey    were 

m  into  Tiirtary,  and  there  arc  a  consid^r- 

tttttabtr  of  these  leligionists   ia  the  terri* 

ijtH  to   Kbiva,  Mery  antt  Bokhara. 

rtied  letter  from  the  T»rtar  aover- 

et  John,  to  Aiexiu*  Comnenua,  the 

of  CoBitantinople,   in   describing  his 

he  snyt,   beyond  ibis   river  are  ten 

of  hw%,  who,  although  they  pretend  to 

I  kin*»,  are  ncverthtlcsa  our  aer* 

ijtitnries.      The   aulheTitictty   ol 

I' iji»u  <}   Jiy  rr  nny,   but  in  Marco 

Ji  .\s  aft^   ti^icTibed   «3   being' in 

^_of  Kablai  Khan.     According   to  Dr. 

9r»tlnChc2an  Tartars  were  Israelites,  pro- 

'if  ibe  Jewish  religion  and  practicing  cit- 

kiiw,  and  much   has,    by   some  authors, 

mAt  of  the  circumstance  already  noticed 

tb  Alfghans  still   call  tbcmsdves  Bin-i- 

mI    (ht  of  the  lei;endt  of  the  Affjjhans,  is 

t^y  *cfe  Jews  wbono    Nebuchadnezzer 

after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 

Mmii  of  Ghor,  near  Bamifin,aiid  that  rhey 

their  faith  till  Kalid,  iu  the  first 

of  mahomedanism  summoned  thera  to 

ft  ihc  wars   with    the  infidels.      The 

«    bok     like    Jews,     but    this    mny 

of  many  other  eastern    races.     In  one 

that   of    ibe    younger    brother   mar- 

the  widow   of  the  elder,  the  Atfghans 

the  Jewish  people.      Mr.  ^fassoti    no- 

Affghan  assertion,  that  they  are  de- 

"Ibc  Jewish    people,  merely  to  ob- 

this  asicrlion  is  due  to  their  vanity, 

tta   origiti  in   the  literature   of  their 

■  n  which  h«B  made  them  acqnaini- 

tory  of  the  Jews,     He  aUmfes, 

*Qroe  customs  in  the  tribes  holding 

pass,  who   wenf  locks  of  hair  in 

comtDOti  to  oriental  Jews.     He  teils 

Uiere   aw «    few  families  of  Jews    at 

b«jt  while  perfectly     tolerated    as   to 

off>i!b.   they  by  no  means  commarvd 

is    shown    to   Armtnians. 

....  permitted  to  make  vlnotrs 

iiquori^  and  they  depend  chiefly 

44  i4ftkhood   tipon  the  irlaudestlQe  sale 
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of  them*  Some  years  aince^  a  Jew  was  heard 
lo  speak  disrespectfully  of  Jesus  Christ ;  he 
was  arraigiiedf  and  coovictal  be!ore  the  maho- 
medan  tribiuiaU  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  ; 
the  sentence  was  *'saug  sar/'  or  to  be  stoned 
to  death.  The  unhappy  culprit  was  brougLt 
to  tkie  Armenians  that  they,  as  particularly  iii- 
teresled,  mi^ht  carry  into  effect  the  punishment 
of  the  law.  They  declined,  on  which  the  maho* 
medans  led  the  poor  wretch  without  the  city, 
and  his  life  became  th«  forfeit  of  hia  indiscre- 
tion. It  wns  sinj^ular  that  an  attack  upon  tho 
divinity  of  our  Saviour  should  have  been  held 
cognizable  in  a  mahomedan  ecclesiastical  courts 
and  th^it  it  should  have  been  resented  by 
those  who  in  their  theoloKieal  disputes  with 
christians  never  fait  to  eavd  on  that  very  point. 
The  Jew,  in  averring  that  Jesus  Christ  waa 
the  9on  of  the  oarpenier  Joseph,  had  differed 
from  their  own  belief  on  that  subject,  but  had 
not  the  assertion  b^en  made  by  a  Jew,  who 
would  have  noticed  it  ?  The  Jewa  are  every- 
where  the  despised,  the  rejected  race, 

Jews  haveejtiated  iu  large  colonies  in  Arobia 
ever  since  the  captivity.  In  no  country  have  they 
preserved  their  nation»lily  mor*i  completely, 
though  surrounded  for  centuries  by  hostile  ma- 
hommednn  tribes.  Their  own  tradition  asserts, 
Ihul  during  the  invasion  of  Paleaiine  by  Nc- 
buchndnez'zar,  Lhey  fltid  to  %ypt,  and  subse- 
quently wandered  further  south,  till  they  camo 
to  the  mountains  uf  Arabia,  where  they  per* 
manenlly  established  their  homes.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  its 
picturesque  scenery,  rapidly  caused  the  little 
colony  to  increase,  by  attracting  fresh  emi- 
grants,  who  sought  that  peace  which  their  own. 
distrrtcted  country  no  longer  afforded.  Inured 
to  hardships  and  nursed  in  war,  these  foreign 
colonists  soon  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the 
wild  Arab  tribes  by  whom  they  were  surround- 
ed, and  in  a  little  time  the  eiilea  of  iudea 
reigned  where  they  bad  before  only  beea 
tolerated.  But  tlie  introductiou  of  mahome^ 
danism  materially  altered  their  position,  and 
severe  enactments  converted  their  once  proa- 
percus  towns  and  villages  into  charnel  bouses* 
Notwithstanding  this  persecution,  however, 
every  valley  and  mountain  range  still  contains 
numbers  of  this  despised  but  undying 
race,  who  number  not  less  than  200,00(1 
souls.  At  Aden  tlm  Jews  are  filthy  in  the 
extreme  in  their  persons  and  habitations,  and 
even  the  more  wealthy  of  the  community  aro 
nearly  ws  uncleanly  and  parsimonious  as  their 
poorer  brelhren.  The  principal  trades  which 
they  pursue  in  Aden  are  those  of  masons^ 
builders  of  reed  and  mnt  bouses,  and  workers 
in  silver  aiid  ostrich  feathers.  Tn  other  parts 
of  Arabia,  they  are  tlw  most  active,  indnstrions, 
and  hard  working  people  in  the  country  ;  deWt- 
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nd  from  the  cuUi^ition  of  the  eoiK  they  hBva  i 
liecome  the  monopolisers  of  every  uaeluL  art 
and  every  branch  of  trade;  yet  in  the  biiEaars  , 
niid  fttreeiSi  wherever  one  wnuders,  the  haggard,,  ; 
wau   aod  care-worn  Jew   is  the   most  pitiable  I 
object.     Throufj^hout  all  these  cotintriea*  Jews  I 
«ro  held  in   great  disesteetn.     A  Persian  will 
admit  the   ehristian  to   his  hoasei    though  he 
iak€«  care  to  separate  his  establishment  from 
the  rett  of  the  bouse  ;  if  his  guest  should  eat 
with  him  a  separate  truy  is  provided^  and  all 
contact  avoided  aa   much  as   potaible.     Jews 
and   christi^Ks  are  not   i^enefMlly   admitted  in 
Persia    into   the    public   baths.      Even   when 
Europt-  tnen  go  to  these,  it  is  usurd  to 

f^ive    iK.1  they    maybe  made  private  ; 

and  this  iii  iolt:tiited  more  because  govcriimetit 
fuid  It  their  iulere&t  to  be  civil  to  them,  than 
as  a  right.  Were  a  Kuropeau  to  travel  without 
a  mahooiedan  guide  and  in  humble  guise,  out 
of  (he  comuioH  tract  he  should  fiud  strong  ob* 
Jectioiis  lua^i^  to  his  frequtDtiog  the  mitho- 
juedfiii  batlis.  In  Persia,  christian  or  Jew  are 
not  pcruiitttid  lo  enter  iato  any  of  the  princi- 
pal iuosqa<is  or  pUoes  of  holy  pilgrimage  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  simihr  in  Turkey.  A 
poor  Armetiiau  or  Jew  would  incur  great  risk, 
were  he  fuuud  within  the  sepuichre  ol  Iiimra 
Ku£a»  or  FaLima«  or  the  great  roosque  at  Shiraz, 
or  in  tha  mosques  of  Constantinople  or  Diimas- 
cus* 

There  were  only  a  few  families  of  Jews  at 
Hcmt  00  the  urrivnl  of  the  English  Mission 
under  Captain  TotUl,  but  thty  are  settled 
in  tiumbtrs  in  diUerent  parts  of  eastern 
raniei  and  Turkibtan.  Those  of  Herat  were 
very  well  affected  towards  Captain  Todd's 
party.  They  comnmnicaled  with  each  other 
in  the  Hebrew  character,  though  in  the  Teraian 
langMBge*  When  M.  Ferrier  passed  through 
Herat,  the  Jews  were  rather  numtrous  and 
allowed  the  exercise  of  their  religion »  Their 
It  umber  had  increased  on  account  of  the  per- 
secution to  which  they  had  bcti^Q  subjected  ia 
M^hid. 

}lpse&  led  the  Israelites'  ont  of  Egypt  and 
tho  IsYv  waa  delivered  on  ^ifiai  B.  U.  13111. 
Bunsen*s  Kgypt  3h4mane£cr  in  B*  C.  721 
carried  ten  ot  the  Hebrew  tribes  captive  lo 
Assyria  from  which  date  their  history  is  lost. 
The  aooieut  Jewish  era  was  composed  of  lunar 
jears.  Tlu;ir  mundane  era  is  also  of  lunnr  years 
and  its  origin  was  in  the  14th  or  lllh  century* 
The  mundane  era  or  era  of  creatiou«  is  the 
same  aa  that  of  Alciatidria,  4001  years  bd'ore 
the  DyouisUn  or  vulgar  era*  Tiic  Jews  made 
it^il  years  later  or  A.  A*  C.  3761  which  is 
atiU  the  epoch   of   their   mundane  ^ra* 

How  many  of  the  Jewish  people  have  become 
christian*  is  not  kno^vtu  The  first  scene  of  Paul's 
mimstratiQ&s  in    KphcauF,   nus  m  Jc^udi  ajna* 
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f^ogite  ;  for  ai  an  early    period,  colonies  oCj 
nation   were  scatten^d  over  all  the  cast* 
rated  from  their  native  land    by  iJms  for 
war  or    the    pursuite    of   commerop, 
retained  their  nutioual    oharacler  anii 
ritual,  occasionally   travelling  lo  Jefu«al| 
worship  and  sacrifice  in    David's   dty. 
the  book  of  Either  we  learn,  that  in  i 
of  Ahasueras  or  Artaxerxes   l*^ 
Jews  were  found  in  all  the  pro^  \i 

and  in  a  sufhcitnt  number  totit^inni  uiri 
from  a  for  mutable  conspiracy  of  thai?  ( 
After    their    eaptiyity   in    Babylon,   th 
spread  not  only  through  Asia^  but  Aliii 
tho  European  cities  and    islands 
Sirabo,  cited  by  Josepfius,  states,   ^'Ihiaj 
had  already  passed  into  pvery  city.  aOf 
easy  to  find  any  place  in  the  world,  wh 
not  received  this  nation  and  been 
it."     In  the  time  of  Tiber ius,    it  it 
ibat  four  thousand  libertini  of  the  Js 
perstitioQ  were  banished  into  Sardinia,  ( 
rest  commanded  to  quit  ItAly,  if  they  < 
abjure  their  religion,     l^hilo  speaks  of  I 
pari  of  the  city  beyond  tho  Tiberi 
biltd  by  Jewt,   mostly  liWrtini    who  i 
milted  to  live   according    to    their 
uHd  customs.     W'e  are  noti  therefore,  tH 
at  finding  a  community  of  Jews   in  tl 
of  the   Kpliesian  idolatry :  tlii:  exteui, 
and  commercial  importance  of  thecity^j 
naturally  make  it  tbe  resort  of  all  oatic 
the  dispersion  of  a  portion  of  the  cho 
in  thti  high  places  of  healheniam,  was 
an  ordiniition   of    providence,  to  give 
ttfstimony  against  the    abomiuations 
arith  which  they  were  chiiractenscd, 

LiLcrht^^  according  to  the  Komansi  * 
who  had  been  a   slave,   and  obtained 
dom  ;  tibertittus  was  the  aon  of  a  lib 
in  Acta  vi  !>,  mention  is  made  of  the  ayi 
of  the  libertines. 

The  Jews  of  Mulabar  are  still  disUu 
inlo  black  and  white*     Tlif*  former 
more  assimilated  to  thfs '11  vci, 

the  Utter  are  regarded  ai  I  kh 

year  183(1,   the   vvliiic   Jtws   wen?   rcd4 
about  two  huudred,  living   m   MiittJino 
suburb  of  Cochin,   tii   which  the  bUck 
idso   had   a    separate  syu)igogue.     The 
body  of  the  black  Jews  inhabited  tuwn 
interior,   and    hml    many    other 
The  tradition  of   thes«  latier 
were  part  of  the  tribe  of  M.inasteh  \ 
tivc  by  Nebuchadnezzar  I  who   txu\ 
later  period  to  Cran^nnore.     The 
believe  thcm^ves  to  have  coma  i 
dcstructioa  of  Jorujsalem,    A  grant 
of  the  Jews,  by  a  native  king  in  Ktali^ 
«aid  to  date  from  A.  J>.  33  K     Feriahi 
Ilea  to  their  presence  when  the  Ural 
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on  tke  eoast.     Padre   Paolino»    according  to  tire  pRssa^e  i 
the  end    of   the   eighteenth    otiUtury    the   eveniug   and    the    morning  ware  the  Bratd 
ibe  Jews  of  MatUucheri.  MutUtOi  and    djiy/*  And,  as  U  usual  in  iimny  AsUiic  TiatioutiJ 


Ifio  Koinm  mi  betweeo  U.iiOQ  and  ^0,000* 

ik  Jr«i  of  C-ocbiii  «e«m  to  have  arrived 

,  D,  ea.     Of  the  Jewtt  in    ilie    Khanat 

Iktkhinif    the     greater     number  live    in 

Un,oi\\ef9  at  Katta-kurghaii^  Sanjurkand^ 

Kinhi*     in    all    these    places^  separate 

of  the  town    are   a5sig:Ded  to  them^ 

the    preeinctt    of    which    they    are 

to    sftilt^     and    therefore  cauiioi  in« 

fr  tiro  mahoniedaoB,      Xlieir  rights 

I  a    are    eiceedingly    restricted  ^ 

k   W    eiamplfy    they    dare   not   wear  a 

L^M  nrnal  cover  their  heads  with  small 

^Hb  ifark  coioureil  cloth,   edged   ^ith  a 

Brip  of  sheep  ekm,  nut  more  than  ivvo 

niu  breadth.     Neither   are  they   allowed 

ir  any    other  apparel   than  khalata  of 

nor  to  gird  their  loins  with  a  broad  sash, 

leu  trrlii  a  shawl,  but  must  twist  a  com- 

ropevoond  their  waist.     To  prevent  their 

Etttis  distinctive  mnrk^  they  >ire  strictly 
kn\o  wear  a»fy   flowing:  garment  over 
UiL     In  (Ireat  Hrifain,  as  else- 
r«^,  the  Ji^wish  people  coristiiute 
lufiJunitif? — those  of  the  Spanish 
tinder  the  general  name  Sephnr* 
c  of  the    German  aud    Polish 
r  \shkeoaslni«     The  Sephardim 
ire  the  dcscendanta  of  the  tribe 
aristocracy  of  the  nation.     The 
00  the  other  hand,  are  more  nu- 
i^r.rrr prising.     They  are  not   so 
as  the  6epbardim,  but  are 
Muui    the  country.     Wherever 
:*Qt  for  gain,  there  the  Ashkena 
-rttle.     All  the   Jews  tvho 
viih  wares  arc  also  of  this 
tLinaftrly    the    light    universally 
Bntatn    for  the  Sabbath  in  Jewish 
s    a    peculiar    kind  of   lamp   wiih 
;  bn»    now  wax  candles  or  gas  ar<*. 
J  jfjg  to  convenience.     The 

I   ^  ;;    the  lamp  or  candles  ia* 


dfvolvr^  Upon  the  wifff.  On  Fridnv 
ion,  wheti  the  Jewish  Sub  bath  DO>r»- 
'f  the  wife  lights  the  lump,  generally 
hrwe  times  rounil  ir,  and,  with  upUfieil 
ays  as  follows  i— *'  Blessed  art  thoii»  O 
nr  Cvod,  king  of  the  univ^rse»  who  hast 
UB  wall  thy  commandments,  atid 
us  to  li^hl  the  lamp  of  the 
When  no  wife  happens  to  be  in  a 
iiiis  doty  falla  upon  the  widower,  or 
•I  male.  The  Jewish  sshlwth  begins 
ly  eftniajr,  abour  of  the  ap- 

of  lllo  UmH  ;  ah  mes   till  the 

t  ##  SatfcirdaY  evening.     Thus  they 
d.»y  from  9 u use t  to  sunset 

in 


wlien  a  boy  has  reached  his  eighth  day,  he  musiJ 
be  received  a  member  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  J 
by  circumcision  according  to  Geu.  ivii.  12. 

Tophillin,  is  a  rabbinical  word^   and  signifiei^| 
two  peculiar  articles  worn  by  the  young  Je^  in  [ 
Britain  :  one  is  for  the  head,  and  the  other  for 
the  arm.     Four  slips  of  parchment  are  prepareil ' 
each  about  an  inch  wide,  and  eight  inches  lon^m 
On  these,  passages  of  Scripture  in  Hebrew  aro 
written  with   great    care   and   beauty*     Thes^ 
four  passages  are  Deut«  xu  4 — 9,  Deut.  ix,   IS 
— 2L    Kxod.  xiii.  2—10.  Kxod.  xiii*  U  — iO. 
On  two  of  the    squares  raised  in   the  material 
itself  whilst  preparing  it  to  be   formed  into  a 
box.  is  the  Hebrew  letter  *'  shin"  ^  the  initial 
letttir  of  the   word,     SUaddai,  Almighty  one 
of  the  Creator's  incommunicable  names.     It  i^ 
now    the  duty   of  the  young   Jevv  to  attend 
the  synagogue  every  morning  ;   but  if  circum- 
stances do  not   permit,  he  is  allowed  to  say  his 
prayers  at  home.     In  either  case,  he  must  put  * 
ou  the  tophillin   before   commencing  his  devo* 
tions.     First  he  takes  bold  of  the  one  for  the 
arm,  and  places  it  ou  that  part  of  the   left  arm 
opposite  the  heart  ;  and  after  securing  it  there 
by    winding   the    leather   thong  seven    times 
around,  he  says  the  following  blessing  *'Blcss^ 
I  ed  art  thou,  0   Lord  our    Cod    king    of  the 
universe,   who   hRSt   sanctilied   us     with    thy 
commandments,  and    commanded    us    to   wear 
the  Tophillin.     Then  he  takes  the  one  for  the 
head,  and  places  it  exactly  in  the  centre  between 
the   eyes  touching  where  the   hair   beg  ins  to 
grow.    In  the  reference  made    to  them   in   the 
New  Testament,  these  are  called    phylncteries, 
from  the  Greek  pbylaclerion  fvXaKrnpioi',  guards, 
wiMchcrs,   Sec,   and   were  called  so  from  tho 
notion  that  tbey   act    as  amulets   especially  m 
keeping  olT  evil  spirits.     In  Jewish  society^  in 
Mrititm,  h  a  class  of  persons  called  Shadcbanim 
wlioae  biiainess  it  is  to  act  as  matchmakers.  On© 
of    the    5rst  duties    of    n  Jevv     on   becoming 
bend    of  a   family,    is  to   prepare  a  Mczuzak 
ioT  his  door  posts*     A  piece  of  vellum  .  abuut 
three    inches  squsre  is  prepared,  and  on   one 
side  the  two  passages  of  the  law  Deut.  vj,  i-&^ 
andjti  13-21.  are  written  in  Hebrew. 

The  ancient  custom  of  the  race  is  still  conti- 
nued^ wherever  residing,  the  mother  of  the  bride 
must  ice  the  proofs  of  consummation.  A  simi- 
lar custom  is  observed  by  all  mahomedans  and 
by  ibc  Armenihns  but  with  the  latter^  to  it 
much  more   inidelicatc  degree. 

1  lie  paschal  l«mb  of  the  Jews  was  partaken  of 
only  by  the  men  of  the  Jews  above  21  years  of 
age,   probably  a  single   mouthful. 

Dr.  Wolff  found  the  Jews  of  Central  Asia  quite 
ignorant  of  the  hijtorji  suffering,  and  death  of 
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JcsQs  Chmt  wlicti  convmced  Iilm  Ibat  the  Jews 
q(  KhoraB^iin  and  Boklmra  were  of  the  ten 
tribes  who  never  rtLurneJ  lo  Palestine  after  tbe 
B&bylouisb  captivity. 

All  thd  Jews  of  lurkiAtfin  aHeri  Ihiit  Ibe 
Turkoman  arc  the  dedceuJihuts  of  lognrmAlit 
ooe  of  thn  sons  of  Gouier,  mentioned  in 
Geue»i3  x.  3»  The  Turkomaji  hnve  no 
mutjqac  ;  ihey  pray  apart  from  each  other,  cither 
ID  the  fi«ld  or  thtj  tent-  Twic«  iit  ilje  year  they 
assemble  iu  the  tieicrt,  and  proller  tlieur  prayer. 

The  Jews  in  Bokhara  are  10,000  in  number* 

tie  chief  rabbi  aeftjred  Dr,  Woltf  that  Bokhara 

|a  the  iiabor  and  Balkh,  the  Halah  of  the  2nd» 

[inga  xvii.  6  ;  but  thrit  in  the  rci*fn  of  Cbeiigi*» 

k-han  they  lott  all  their  wrriiten    Hccoonts,     At 

iBalkh  the  mahomedan  muHnhs  nssiired  htm  Ihat 

{it  Witt   buill  by   a   smi  of    Acliiinf    thnt  its  first 

] name  had  bten  Ilanakh,  and  nftt^i  wards  (Inlah, 

I  though  later  writers   ealled  it  Halakh  or  Batkk 

I  The  Jews,  both  of  Balkh  and  Samnrcand^  assert 

that  Turk istan  is  thtj  Innd  of   Nod,  and  iiuikh, 

where  Nod  **oocc  stood."  The  Jews  of  Bok barn, 

bear  a  mark,  by  order  of  the  king,  in  order  that 

liO  mahoroedan  m*>y  give  them  sulaam  or  praee. 

He  thought    the    general  pl»y*ioy;nomy    not 

Jewiah^but  he  was  wondcffiilly  strtick  with  the 

Tesemblatice     that     the    Youi^irfzye    and    the 

Khybari  two  of  ti^eir  tribes,   benr  to  the  Jews. 

"NY  hen  Wolff  reiiriied    Cociiin,  he  fonnd    I  here 

black  and  whim  Jews  celebrating    the  fenst  of 

Paschal.  Those  thatnrecallrd  black  Jtws  nre,  !ie 

laySi  such  as  bec*ime  Jews  of  their  own  accord  at 

Oranganore»  and  in  oiher  parts  of  the  country 
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knowing  the  history  of  Jesus.  Rabi 
asserted  thai  in  laaiah  liii.  ihe  stt tien 
Messiah  is  described  as  anterior  to  hi 
glory*  He  informed  Dr.  Wojff  that  t 
Yemen  never  returned  to  Jerusaiem 
Babylonish  captivity ;  and  that  w 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  princes  of  the  ri 
Tanaan,  a  diiy 'a  journey  from  S^anai 
them  to  returti,  Uicy  replied,  **  Ddm 
the  murder  of  the  Messiah  and  ai 
struction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  tempi 
corttains  fifteen  thousand  Jews.    In  1 

amount  to  twenty  thousand  and  Wolfl 
I  the  Loul  population  of  the  Jews  1 
I  the  world,  to   amount   to     ten    mill 

baptized  there  siite«:u  Jews,  uud   id 

New  Teat  amenta* 

The  Jews  in  China  call  themsi 
kin  Kion,  or  the  sect  which  pluck 
sinew.  They  arc  said  to  number  c 
of  souls.  They  h»ve  synagoj^uca, 
I  themselves  perfectly  tlistiuct  from 
inhabitHrrts  of  the  villages.  T1 
record  of  the  Chinese  Jews  wbt 
relied  upon,  is  that  of  an  An 
chant,  who,  in  877,  meuliona 
that  traded  wirb  him  iu  Chiuj 
twelfth  century^  the  r*»bbi  Benjamic 
visired  the  East,  to  discover 
the  scattered  children  of  Israel 
states,  thnt  he  found  Jews  in  Cbl 
and  Persia,  Tbe  Jesuit  Ricci,  wh 
at  Pekin  in  1610,  stages  that  iher 
faradies  ot  Jews  rcsidiu}^  in  Keang-fi 


they  are  of  black  and  hail  black  colour.  For  this    had  in  their  posecssiou   a  copy  i»| 


reaBOQy  the  white  Jews  do  not  intermarry  witi 
ihem.  They  have  neither  priests,  nor  Levites, 
nor  familifSi  nor  relations  on  foreign  coasts. 
They  arc  only  found  in  the  Malnbnr  coast. 
They  observe  tbc  law  as  white  Jews  do.  Tlipy 
nre  most  numerous  nt  Cuchin.  Many  of  the 
black  Jews,  howeifcr»  assert  that  their  ancestors 
became  Jews  when  Hamnn  fell,  and  affirm 
(though  the  white  Jewi  deny  it)  that  tln-y  wttc 
there  when  tbe  while  Jews  c»inT  to  Hindnst«tn. 
Tbev  consider  thcmaclvet  as  slaves  to  the 
white  Jews,  pay  their  yearly  tribute  and  a  sraatt 
aum  for  the  circumcision  of  their  children,  and 
for  permission  to  wear  rronttcta  in  pr^y*  r 
time.  They  do  not  sit  down  with  the  wliite 
Jews,  nor  cat  with  ibem.  In  this  they  resem- 
ble the  Americans  m  ibe  I'niied  Slates,  who 
do  not  eat  with  the  ne^ro  population.  Ihe 
immorality  of  the  white  Jews  of  this  place  was 
frighlful. 

The  Jews  of  Yemen  adhere  simply  to  the 
ftneieot  interpretation  of  Bcripture,  in  the  paa- 
tage  of  Isaiab  vii.  14^ ''  a  nrgin  thall  conceive," 
and  tbey  give  to  the  word  the  samii  inierpre- 
iltioD|  tirj^ini  tUat  itic  Christians  do   without 


tcuch,  which  had  been  handed  down 
ration  to  generation  for  six  centu 
fore,  from  the  whole  of  these 
it  may  fairly  be  concluded*  thai 
ngcs  JcwB  have  been  inhabitania 
it  is  the  custom  in  Jerusalem,  et 
tor  the  Jews,  with  veils  over  thej 
mourning  aud  lameutationj  to  pr 
ruins  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  f 
pay  tribute  to  the  Turks,  tbc  hym 
is  as  follows. 

«<  •  The    Almighty  abaU    btuM 

s|)eedi]yi 
Lord,  build,  Lord^  builds  buili  | 

Kl»«!«i!ilv  : 
Iu  h««to,  lu  haute,  even  \m  our^ 

iSuild  Ttiy  Teifitile  sfc^lly. 
He  ta   bslovail,  H^  ia  greal^  H 

He  ia  iwe«t  t 
Lord  build,  build  Thy  Tempk  aj 
Id  h&iite,  m  hajite,  eveu  in  fiar  d 

Lord,  build  Thy  Tvmfle  ftpecdl 

Jewa  practise  as  doctors  at  ]J«n 
times  also  aa  sorcerers.  The  Ian 
ther  numerous  there,  more  tspeciull 

persecution    at  Meshed*     Thou|^b 
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\  citj  is  forbitldeo,  and  they  are 
kcavy  fines  if  they  sre  cfiughfc 
lieteitheiess  continually  make 
pt,  aoii  anive  at    Herat,   wbere  they 
i  to  trade,  and  commerce  through 
ariaktts  more  than  it  otherwise 
'  sie  al»o  allowed  ifae  free  f  \ercise 
D»  and  are  thorougblr  protected 

'who  is  coiiBtdered  to  bnve 
*woflc  on  the  auciciit  history  of  tlie 
hIIIms  yesr  93  oi  tiie  Christinn  enii 
11  ctetvnth  bookf  with  reference  lo  the 
m  eapltvity  of  those  who  came  back 
If  **  the  entire  bofly  of  the  people  of 
Mtifd  in  thai  conn  try,  wiierefore  there 
10  tiihes  ill  Asia  and  Europe  subject 
mh,  while  the  ten  tribes  are  beyond 
Bis  tiil  now,  and  are  an  iroroen»e 
PKt  to  be  estiioated  by  numbera." 
una  effect,  St.  Jerome,  in  the  fifth 
ootes  upon  Hosea  asys,  *  unto 
[ten  tribes  are  Bubject  to  the  kin^ 
uor  has  their   captifity  e?cr 

ction  of  roahomedanisTn, 
ns  of  Jews  in  Arabia.  Ibe 
iocaentes  was  a  Jew.  Under  the 
*di«i,  many  of  the^  were  driven 
«  Boman  domiiiiona  into  i'ersia,  where 
ftlwjf  countr\men  had  remained  ever 
16  in%  Cflptifity  ;  and  history   informs 

»ofieu  excited  the  heathen  princes 
Ghriatiaus.  %}eventy  years  after 
Mahomed,  the  iEtbiopians  sent 
to  ii&siat  the  Chfistiana  of  Yemen 
Kowss  their  king,  nnd  a  bigoted 
tLiiy  of  xhr  Arabian  tribes  had  been 
mf  vi  who  fled   from  tite  des* 

KJ  I   by  TitUB.     Chail^ur   was 

^p«i  ciiy  in  Arabia :  it  was  taken  by 
|A.  D.  i'>%'^'l.  Chatbar  was  in  the 
Hbd  of  Medina ;  they  were  removed 
jKf  Omar- — Hira  was  also  the  rest- 
a  Christian  prince,  who  had  reitfued 
)  years  before  he  was  ooDc^uered  by 
ifloedaiis* 

m  of  Ell         V  V  ^  assimilated  in  phy  si* 
Bci  'ics    to    i\it    nations 

ik^)    Ki^tilU     Thoae    vi'ho  have 
in  Bouibay  ami  Calcutta  Hre 
handaome  of  all  the  races 
Lheir  skiris  have   a  faint  xan- 
their  complexions  are  bright  and 
9kin|7*  Their  features  nre  large  aod 
etr  forms  tall  and  goodly, 
ally  were  pastoral  shepherds  aid 
^  but  they  be^an  to  follow  merchan* 
«'s  tttne  and,  in  Jioine^  prohibited 
laad  they  became  merchanta  and 
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traders.  To  the  Jew,  every  person  not  circum- 
cised waa   a  Gentile    and  this    term  was  used 
by  the  Jews  to  designate  all    races  not  J^ws  or 
not  circumcised*    It  answered  to  the   Barbaroa 
of     the    Greeks    and    Komant*      The     term 
Gentile    is    employed    by  the    Europeans  in 
India,  to  designate  the   TUiii>c  people,  the  race 
occupying  the  country  from  Madras  to  Gaujam. 
It  is  pronounced  Genton,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Foriugnese  *'  Gentio**  a  **  Gentile,'*  and  tha 
people  themselves  accept  that  designation^  The 
Gentile  of  the  Jews  is    the    equivalent  of   tho 
M*hletcha  of  the  Aryan    hindut  the  **  E."  of 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Katir  of  the  roahomedan. 
With  the  Arabs,  they  themselves  are  the  Arab 
lil  Arab,  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  *'  ajami'* 
or  foreign.  Dr.  Fryer  (Travels,  1672  to  ld8l)» 
says,  *•  the  Genmes,   the   Portugal  idiom  foe 
Gentiles,  are  the  aborigineB.'*     He  appears  to 
be  the  iirst  English    writer  by  whom   the  term; 
is  u^ei),  but  before  his  time  Pietro  del   la  Valie 
speaks  of   the   hindoos   as   Gentile^   following 
the    example    of    the     Portuguese.^ — Baron 
Glmnenl,  A .  de  Bode* 8  Bokhara  and  A  mir,  p. 
88*89.     MUl\  Briliik  Jew$,  pp.  4,  5,  9,  5 1. 
107.     Furrier* $  IIU,  of  the  /fjyfmns^  j?.  486. 
Jemsh  ItiielHgeticer,    VoL   JCXIL   p*    146» 
FraHT'9Jmtrii€tf  hxto  Khmanan,  p,    183     ia 
1^3.  Play/air's  Yemtn.  Eiih.  IIL  8-9  2,  16. 
Joseph  Antiq.  M»  JCIV,  c.  7.    Tacit,  Anjiah 
Kb^  IL  e.  85.     /.  It  A,  8oc.  I,  173  and  FI. 
P^  6.  /*.  PaoJini  iU  8,  Bartohmm^   Viagp^ 
p,  109  ;Briffg*4  Firiekta^  iv,    5Z2y  quoted  btf 
RtUci\ — Yule  Cathay,  I,  p.  76.     Jienned!/*a^ 
EthnoUgical  Essays^  p,  S.  t!fah*s  Koran^   YoL 
I.  pp.  18,23,  4ti.   Chaffietd's   Hindustan,  p^ 
244.    MiWs  Nahlou8,p.  180.    EUioi^  qmiitvg 
Ency.  Metmp.  Voc.    Gentoo,  Frt/er's  iVateU* 
Dr.  WofjTt  BokUara,  YoL  I.  pp.  0,  H^  111* 
— Poltinger    Mili'i      Briiiih    Jrws^    />.    28. 
Wandtrings  Qj'  a  Pilgrim.     Sirr'*  China  and 
iheChm€$e,  VuL  ILp*  17^^  Ferrter*8  Journ,p 
p.  ioS,  Kenfitd/g   EthndogicQi  Eaayi^  p,  3^ 
See  Abisl^egam   j  Aden   ;    Afgbaji  ;    Hctyle  • 
Hindoo  ;  IndiM  i  Iran  i  Kermanshah  ;  Khyber; 
Kiblrth ;   Kidder  ;    Kilabi  j    Mesopotamia    ; 
Mosul  ;  Semitic  Haoe*. 

JEWAKEE,  a  pass  in  Afghanistan  oc- 
cupied by  the  Afrtiedce.  Their  mountains 
are  very  strong.  In  the  settlement  of 
the  N.  W,  Himalaya  districts,  the  British 
Government  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
Afredee  of  the  two  passes  i.  e.,  the  Kohat 
Pass  or  Gullee  and  the  Jewakee  Pass^ 
For  the  gnardianship  of  these  passes  the 
Afredee  received  some  kind  of  consideration 
from  successive  dynasties,  GhiEuiride,  Moghul, 
Doorwnee,  Barnkzye,  Sikh  and  British  ;  and 
broke  faith  with  each  and  alK  These  moun- 
taiueere  are  great  traders  and  carriers.    The 
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coitTey  fait   from  mines  in  the  Kobal  dmtriet  I  afmple^  eontlstiTi^  merely  of  »  kw 


lo  the  Pi!«ltiiwRr  market.  Tb«y  also  cut  and 
sell  ttie  firewood  of  their  hill««  By  these 
means  they  procure  a  comfortable  substitence, 
which  culiivation  of  thc^ir  rugKed  hill-sides 
would  not  aiooe  suflice  to  aironl.  The  British 
nothoritie^  can,  by  blockading  the  moutha  of 
the  pa8«eft,  tto|>  the  trade  ami  reduce  the 
Afreoilee  to  sore  BiraiCd.  The  Ouliea  or  Kobat 
Paaa  19  the  direct  and  bi;at  route  from  Kohat 
to  I'eabawRr*  Th«  govern mrnt  pott  between 
lii^te  two  iniportntit  stations  runs  usmiity  by 
thia  route, 

JBWALA  MUKL  The  flames'  mouth,  or 
spirits'  moutn,  a  oeiebraicd  Kill,  in  a  B;ind«tone 
rnti|(e  opposite  NadAun  on  the  AmrilMf  road. 
A  sireaio  of  hydroi^cn  ^d%,  which  ootea  through 
the  aaudstoue,  issues  from  ten  or  a  dozen 
fissures  in  the  rock.  On  a  light  beiiiff  applied, 
the  ftamfl  plays  arooud  thti  fisfurcs  which  the  de* 
votee^  suppose  to  proeeed  from  the  Muk'hi  or 
mouth  of  the  Jnwala  or  spirit^ 

JKWAN-PUrii.  M.^ri.  Putratijiva  Uox- 
litirifhtL 

JKVVAR.  Hind.     Eiiryale  ferox, 
JEWAR.  HisiK     Ploiigbinen's  perquisites, 
also  Cidled  ifi  Hindi  Asr^nr  and  Thiipa.  -^U, 
JEWaK.  A  chn  of  Rnjpoots  of  this  imme 
in  Snus^or  and  Dund1eeuiid« 

JEWASSA*  HiNi>.  Alhuji  raruironim,  the 
Cam  el's  thorn,  the  chiff  food  of  tlic  camel,  in 
Upp<»f  Sind  and  the  Putijub. 

JEWELLKKY*  Worker*  in  iron  and  steel 
eould  never  have  found  difReuUy  in  mana^'u*^ 
g:old  and  silver,  for  which  inrlted  the  East 
has  always  been  famous-  Working  in  gold  was 
familiar  to  the  Ksryp linns  before  the  exodus  of 
the  Israelites*  That  the  hiiidoos  hive  Ion ^  been 
familiar  with  its  appliffstions  we  find  proof  in  the 
hymns  of  Ki^^  Ved»,  where  gohien  armour 
and  [;olde'n  ehnriots,  nnd  decorations  of  gold 
ami  jewels,  are  frequeriily  mentioned*  The 
rose  chain  from  Trichtnopoly,  umi  the  snake 
cUains  of  the  northfrn  Circars  all  display 
great  slttll  in  the  workmen,  as  jtho  the 
silver  6Uj(rce  work  of  Hydrrahad,  for 
which  Cuitack  and  Daeea  arts  most  f^mous^ 
and  display  icreater  delicacy  ttnd  hr^auty  than 
either  Gtsnoa  or  Mnlta.  Much  of  the  indidn 
jewellery  being  pcciiliar  in  form,  mui  in  the 
ways  in  which  ii  is  worn,  is  not  much  admired 
in  ndtaia  ;  the  articles  usually  made  in  fili>rrce 
work  are  brMcelets,  earrings,  brooches,  aitd 
chain s»  ^roupe  of  (lowers,  uttardaus,  and 
small  boxes  for  native  uses*  Mr«  Tsylor  says, 
**  the  jciiign  Iwrat  ndspted  for  diapiaying  th« 
delicate  work  of  filigree  is  that  of  a  leaf ;  it 
should  be  drawn  on  stout  paper,  and  of  the 
exact  size  of  the  article  intended  to  be  made. 
Uie  apparatua  uieJ  ia  the  art  is  exceedingly 


blet,  a  piece  of  bamboo  for  a  blow^ij 
hammers  for  flaitenini(  tho  wirf^,  an4  ai 
ceps  for  intertwisting  it/*  The  art  of 
^old  wire«  that  is,  silver  covered  arith 
practised  in  various  parts  of  India,  in 
Hyderabad,  as  well  as  Delhi  and  Benai 
veral  varietiet  of  «old  and  silver  Ihieati 
are  made  at  Dacca,  as  ffootuhatooit  forthi 
dery  of  muslins  and  silks  \tjmkm  for 
covering  the  handles  of  chourie*^ 
turbana,  slippers,  and  hooka h-«nak< 
boohtn  for  gold  lace  and  brocades< 
fringe  of  various  pnitenis  is  made,  i 
tinsel  stamped  into  various  forms  of  lli 
impressed  with  excellent  imitintions  of 
such  as  Hat  diamonds,  emeralds  and  mbi 
of  the  ornaments  are  made  only  for  ih9 
classes,  fur  insiance,  imitaufius  of 
stones,  ornaments  in  pewter,  in  ahclli 
and  still  simpler,  a  bracelet  with  stra* 
presettt  the  gold,  and  the  red  aeeds  i 
prtcaiofitn  in  the  place  of  garnelt 
foUoM^in^  are  the  names  and  nscsol 
jewels  oif  Southern  India, 

Vnnke<?,  %>r  Anulet, 
JaiD|>aloo,  or  Kar  Jevel. 
Kutreu  Piival,  Ear  orna- 
ment. 
Vatlel^  or  Danjrlei. 
Nathwt,  Noae  Jewel* 
Moothao  Coo|XM»,  or  Ear 

orniitiient, 
Pat  tee  I,  or  Hang  lea, 
Cortpy,  Head  ornament. 
Mayer      Mootfai,      Eat 
I      Jiswel. 

I      Bracrlets,  anklets,  and  armlets  of  gol 
brasf,  copper,    deer    horn,    the    metAli 
solidly  massive  and  as  chains,  are  in  u 
eastern  countries,    and    amongst   him 
mahomedaiis.     Hindu  men  may   be 
srold  or  silver  nngs,  earriogs,   and  m 
hnt  in  j^eneral  these  are  restricted  to 
children.    The  custom  of  wearing  jewelkf 
doubtless  been  ihfon^h  all  atr'-s,  and  is  a^ 
to  in  Josh,  xiii,  ^ ;   Is.  iii.  16  and  18 
of  thuse   of    the    hind  us    are    iticonFPtn< 
mn&»ive,  and  heavy  'ii^j^s,    ustially  of  silvfl 
with  a  fringe  of  snif»l|   bells,  ara  often 
hind u  Indies.     Hindoo  women  wearloo«a< 
mcuts  one  above  another  on  their  ankles,* 
at  every  motion  of  the  feet,    produc*^  jUini 
noise.     Armlets  are  worn  alike  by   hi 
mahomedans,  and  by  men  and  worn* 
are  of  gold   or  silver,   some  in  tin 
masiive  carved  rings,  some  as  lockets  »  ih< 
expensive,  worn   by  rotally  irrc  the  Imn^l 
HlernlJy  arm*leis»     These  are  geneittUy 
as  ornaments,  and  since  the  most 
like  earrings,    (Gen.  ixjtv.  4  :   T 
Hosea   li.  U  :    Judges,  viti.  2 


Jadftbiliay, 

ment 
Ades)a,  Xe 
Cnrflapoo, 

menl. 
TbaKyq 

ttiuni. 
Gajft  or  Ot^iAj  I 

feo<t,  Of  Leg  oil 
Jag  a    Undtje, 

nsment. 
Cummtil  and  J« 
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f  goUii  like  tboae  of  the  hliniHelltes. 
I»fteu  ca^keu  CQi)ti«iiiing,  as  with 
Ds,  chArnift*  ihfirta'viz,  or  as  witli 
ci  of  bioilue,  ibe  phallic  lin^am. 
bts  are  ohcu  woru  round  the  neck 
bulla  and  leather  torum  of  the 
I  or  at  in  Prov*  vi«  21,  huiI  most 
IroQilet  oniauientft  tuch  as  are 
[  Deut  vi«  S.  Braeelets  are  also 
by  all  claflses,  of  both  as^es 
rery  maierlal,  but  those 
ifomen  are  principally  of 
or  II  a  men  ted  wiih  Inc  and 
ftuufacture  of  shell  bract^lets 
be  indigenous  arU  of  Beng/il, 
faate  of  Sank'kari  at  Dacca 
of  which  they  are  made 
sliells  of  several  ? pedes  of 
six  to  seven  inches  lonfr^ 
wbite  color.  They  are  hn- 
I  CaktftU  from  KatnDad  in 
lia«  and  from  the  Maldive 
Dacca  tbey  are  atso  ustid 
!  muslins,  lo  makin^r  ike  large 
els  wbieb  are  worn  by  Hindoo 
are  sawn  into  senii-circular 
_  are  rive  tied  and  eeuientcd  to 
fHctiletSt  some  of  which  are  elabo- 
td  and  inlaid  with  a  ooiQposition  of 
~  pigment.  A  pair  of  brncdets  of 
frrqurmly  costs  as  Ui^h  as  SO 
l^tbe  tiuek  piect;s  of  the  ahdlst 
"  t  to  form  tbe  »*eeklact*8,  wjiick 
l^sepoys  weikf.  Some  Marwari 
iojara  women  have  the  en* 
te  wrist  to  the  eibow  covered 
[  bracelets  and  the  lower  part 
_  illy  covered  with  anklets,  Tbe 
I  Binjara  women  are  of  deer  horn* 
^jjputsjbe  womeu  adopt  a  brother 
^bracelet.  The  intrinsic  valueof 
ever  looked  to,  nor  is  it  rt^qmstte 
^f,  tbougU  it  varies  with  the 
'  the  donori  and  may  be  of 
pgles^  or  gold  ehaina  and 
•Doe  of  the  pledge  and  its 
he  katchli,  or  corset^  vt  siwple 
or  gold  brocade  and  pearls. 
ITM  Uie  ''  Kakbi  bund  IMm'*  of 
t>a  of  Oa<bpoor,  I5oondi,  and 
Cbund-Hne,  the  iiiaideu  tisier 
|«B  «iell  at  many  Jadica  of  the 
ink.  Though  the  bracelet  may 
liden»,  it  is  only  on  occasions  of 
if  or  <langer.  The  feslival  of 
Ihi)  is  itt  spring.  T]>e  adopted 
ird  his  lire  iu  bi^  adopted 
et  never  receive  a  mite  in 
looi  even  see  tbe  fair  object 
[of  her  adoption^  has  constltuled 
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sures of  darknesa.'    lib  still  common  in  fhdia 
for  p(;ibons  to  bury  their  jewels  and  mont^v  un* 
der  l.hu  house  floor,  or  in  the  oouiponnd,    £na> 
melling"^  as  applied  in   Imlia   to  jewellery,  con- 
aiats  of  an  cxtremrly  fine  perjcillihg  of  tlottera 
and  fanL^y   deaijnis  in  a  variety  of  colours,   the 
prevaibnjr  oikes  beui^  white,  roii,  atid  hluei  au<i 
IS   invariably   applied    lo   the    inner  sides  of 
bracelets,  amdets,  anklets,  necklaces,  earrings, 
&irpooch»    tiara,    aud  all  that    desf^riplion    of 
native  jewtllervp  the  value  dependihfi[  upon  the 
firienesB  of  the  work,  and  often  exceed  in  jf  that 
of  tbe  precious  stones  ihtmatlves.     In  general 
ibe  cost  is  moderate,  hs  tbe   finest  specimens 
are  only  made  to  r>rder.     The  best  come  from 
Penares»  Delhi,  and  the  Riij  pool  ana  States,    In 
the  south  of  India,  the  manufacture  of  enamcU 
on  articles   of  domestic  use  like  tbe   above  i& 
afmost   entirely    re&tricted    to  Hyderfibiid,     It 
presents  no  varieties,  but  in  general  consists  of 
H  blue  coatir^g  interlined  with  white  on  a  sur- 
face of  silver,   and   is   applied   to  rose-water 
iprinklers,  spice  boxes,  basins,  and  such   tike 
articles.     The  merit  of  ibe  manufacture  lies  i« 
the  simpliciiy  of  the  enamel  itself,  and  iu  the 
If^btnesB    nf  the  silver  article  to    which  it  is 
anplied.     Though  pleasing,  it  is  the  coarstst 
enamel    produced    in    India.     At    Indore,    in 
Central  India,  tht?  maraifactnre  does  not  consli* 
tute  a  regular  trade*     It  is  invariably  appli^cf 
to  articles  of  personal  decoralioti  feucb  as  neck- 
faces,  armlets,  brooches,  earrings,   S:c ,  which 
are  set  by  nntire  jewellers^  according;   to  the 
tiiste    of    tbe    puichaser*     The  subjccis  gene* 
rally  consist  in  a  representiilion  of  the  avatari'^ 
or   pictures   of  the   metamorpbopeg  of  ludiaij 
deities;  and  tbe  work  is  ?o  ptrft^t  that  it  will 
stand,  not  only  the  influence  of  climate,    butrl 
even    rowgb    handling.      Specimens    of    thfi 
kind  of  work  have   no    fixed    market    valye,^ 
the   price    being  enlirrly  tiepcndent    upon   tb^l 
number  of  competitors    that    may   be   in    tbi' 
field   when   any  of  them  are  oflcred  for  sale." 
A  set   of   Ibe    ornaments,    consisting    of 
necklace,  earrings,  iwo  armlets,  and  a  brooch Jl 
in  plmn  gold,  contributed  lo  the  e:(hfbttion  or  1 
1851,  WJ1S  valued  ut   i,700   }<upep  or  S?tJi;,n 
A  dnplicnie  forwarded  fo  the  Paris  ExhibitibM 
in    1835,   whs  purcbnsf-d   for  COO  Kupers   o^\ 
^Q£,     The  Jn^liun  export  trade  of  jewellery  l^i 
unimportant  being  only  to  the  value  of  abontfl 
jfi^.OOOa  year,— %  Cart  TotfV  Travck,  Tod^i 

Bxhihiiiwi   nf  iBh^}.   '  Jitport    of    ^xhib. 
1662,     noyltB    AH$  of   India,    pp.    475. 
50M10* 
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JEWUTCH  river 
ih  Muzzufferuuggur* 

JEYPALA,  After  hia  fioiii  defeat  by  Umnel, 
sou  of  Subaktagiri,  ut  i^eahawur,  resigned 
bu  til  roue  to  bis  son  Anungpul,  and  ^ut 
an  etid  to  "his  own  Uir,  b)'  asecudii;^  n  funerjii 
pyre, 

JEYPORE,  A  kingdom  in  RajpLitauahp 
founded  by  Dbola  lUt  iu  A.  D,  £^u7.  Tbe 
family  bcloug  to  the  KacJiwuhii  tribe  of  H**j- 
poot9  and  cldiui  dtsoent  irgm  iiauiH,  kiu^  uf 
Ayoodbya.  between  wbom  ana  JDholallai  tUjrty- 
four  generations  are  said  to  bave  intt^rveued. 
At  tbe  time  of  the  fuundation  o(  iUn  Jt^ypore 
iJiaU,  the  counlry  of  ItigpooturiH  was  divided 
amonjif  peiiy  Uyjpoot  and  Mi^ua  ciiiefa,  all 
owing  alle^'iaace  to  I  be  ijindoo  kiuga  wiio 
tbau  ruled  in  Utlhu  icy  pore  ttirly  succumbed 
to  the  maliouicduu^,  Rdjab  Bbu^wan  Doaa  wm 
tbe  first  Riijpooi  cbid  wbo  allied  himself  by 
marriugti  wtib  tl»e  maliouiedan  einperora  of 
Delhi.  Tbe  Je^-pore  family  furnished  the 
emperors  with  some  of  tbeir  most  disiia^uished 
military  leaders.  One  ol  the  diiefa  ol  Jeypore, 
Jey  Sing  IL>  who  began  lo  rule  iu  A.  U. 
l^n,  wa$  dbtiojjuiibed  by  hu  intellectual  ca* 
pacity  and  his  liberal  patronage  of  science  aud 
uxi,  aud  his  altalumeiita  iu  mathemaU&d  aud 
astronomy  made  lus  name  kuown  to  £u- 
ropeau  scholars,  Tbe  MabraiLa  supremacy 
over  the  iiiijpoot  :^tates  succeeded  that  of 
tiie  mahomedaus  and  the  political  relations  of 
the  Bniish  Government  vfiih  /cypore  com- 
menced  in  1803  when  Juggut  Sin|$  was  tbeu 
mahartijah  o!  Jt^ypore.  and  m  1613  he  ended 
ft  life  which  had  been  spent  in  the  groasest  de> 
bauchery,  and  regretted  by  no  one.  Bui  ou  the 
25th  April  1319,  a  posthumous  aou  was  born  by 
one  of  the  ranees,  aud  he  was  recoguir^d  as  hetr 
both  by  tbe  Jeypore  nobles  and  the  British 
Oovemmeot.  Till  tbe  ranee's  death  in  1833, 
Jeypore  was  a  scena  of  corruption  aud  mis- 
icoveruinent. '  Tbe  youu^  mahariijah  Jey  8mg 
died  in  1S35»  leading  a  young  sou*  Ham  Stng, 
Ihen  under  two  ye^ra  of  age  and  the  Agent  to 
the  Goveruor  General  then  proceedetl  to  Jcy* 
pore,  reformed  the  administration,  and  aaaumed 
tbe  guardianship  of  the  infant  heir*  The 
Agent's  life  was  attempted  aad  his  AsstaUnt 
Wat  murdered. 

The  area  of  Jeypore  is  about  15,000  square 
miles  and  the  popukiion  1,900,000.  The 
ftfailable  revenue  is  3G  lakhs*  Tbe  larger 
portion  of  (he  Sambur  late  belongs  to  Jeypore 
the  salt  mauufaclurcd   from  it    yielde  lo 
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Babra,  three  marches  irom   Jeypore, 
road  to  Delhi  has  one  of  the  edicts  ol  i 
\  engraved  on  a  block  of  t^tone  or  rock,  onf 
I  in  old  VtkW  and  of  date  B.  C.  3 (id.     U 
otdKst  Lai  oharacter.     It  ditfers  somewl 
I  style  and    Inngna^e  from  the  piUar    afi4 
I  edicts.     The   subject  is  the  budhtst  ooa 
I  ment,    forbidding   the    saerifif.^  of  fou 
'  animals.     The  Yedas  are   alluded    to, 
named,  and  are  condemned  as  mean^  aa 
in  their  doctrine,  and  not  to  be  obeye 
scriplurea  of  the   Muni  (wliieh  must 
Veda8)are  spiken  of  as  dlreciime  blood'Ol 
and  the  sacrilioe  of  animnls*     Vth*>X  and  | 
esses,    religious   men    and    rt'ligious 
nmoogst  the  bndhists,  are  comujanded  id 
the  edict,  and  bear  it  in  their  hearta. — T" 
Ef%$tt^rmr}di    and  Sttnnnds,  VoL  IW* 
Bmg.  At.  Soc,  Jo,  VaL  /X  jj*  61 7,  See  1 

JEYPORE,  a  native  sUto  west  of 
westward  of  the  stale   of  Jeyporf%  and 
the  God  a  very  for  its  southern   boumla 
the    district  of  Bustar,  in  length   nboti 
miles,  and  in  breadth  about   ISO,  it  ( 
an   area  of  13,000   squnre   miles   in 
With  its    plains  and    plateaui,    lofty 
tains    and    fertile    valleys,     riv^art 
reatst   it  appears   like   a  continent  in 
The  total  population  numbtre  about' 
cultivation   is    carried    on  to   s 
e&tent,  and  rice  ia  produce^l    in   irne^t  < 
dtncc^    The  natural  pioductions  of  the  i 
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p  vax,  galls,  honss,  jaggery,  thussa  silk, 
yes,  gums,  resins,  and  fibres  are  in 
,  All  these  are  carried  out  of  the  coun- 
;  brinjarri  race  who  give  salt,  cloth, 
tensils,  pepper,  spices,  rocoauiits,  to- 
tium,  wheAt,  paper  snd  cotton  in  ex- 
Teak  is  abundant ;  the  Mowa  tree 
once  for  liquor,  food,  and  oil.  Iron 
nd  ill  the  eastern  part  of  the  depen- 
d  is  of  excellent  quality ;  gold  also  is 
'rom  the  sands  of  one  or  two  rivers, 
try  is  unhealthy.  Fever  is  exceed- 
ralent  throughout  the  district,  and  is 
re  in  the  months  of  September,  Oc- 
November.  Dysentery  and  diarrhcea 
accompany  it  at  those  times,  great 
f  moisture  is  contained  in  the  soil 
principally  clay ;  there  is  no  drainage. 
:holera  are  very  rare,  but  small-pox 
es  up  for  it. 

kUy,  the  country  is  divided  into  ten 
ach  being  governed  of  course  by  its 
ndar  or  dewan,  and  the  whole  by  a 
ugdulpore,  is  the  capital  of  Bustar, 
residence  of  its  rnjah.  Many  of  the 
throughout  the   dependency  consist 


iugara  or  Purja,  who  will  eat  any 
from  beef  and  mutton,  down  to 
1  SD«kes,  The  Gudwa  who  subsist 
tiration  chieBy,  seem  much  given 
iiig  and  amusement.  On  holidays, 
I  women  join  in  dancin^c  to  the  music 
ind  drum.  A  ring  is  formed  l>y  all 
lands  ;  the  company  circles  round  and 
le  the  preparatory  movement  to  a 
galopade,  relieved  now  and  then  by 
bops  to  the  centre  and  back^  This 
a  man  steps  forward,  singles  out  one 
Mr  sex,  and  banters  her  about  her 
and  so  forth  and  the  woman  retorts, 
dee  deal  extensively  in  evil  spirits,  that 
,they  know  the  weakness  of  their  fel- 
he  ferment&l  juice  of  the  Mowa,  and 
il  to  derive  a  large  profit  from  it.  The 
the  most  numerous  class  in  the  depen- 
hey  inhabit  the  densest  junj^les,  avoid 
t  with  strangers,  and  are  so  timid  that 
:o  the  hills  on  the  least  alarm.  They 
;  and  agile,  very  expert  in  the  use 
r,  but  the  most  cheerful,  li^rht-heart- 
ive.  A  Maria  wears  a  cloth  round  his 
cklace  or  collar  of  beads,  earrings  and 
a 


and  if  possible  rather  less  calico,  but  they 
tatoo  themselves  from  head  to  foot.  The  dress 
of  the  Maria  decreases  in  quantity  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  the  distance  of  their 
abodes  from  civiliiatioD.  They  are  very  ia-* 
quisitive,  sharp  observers,  apt  to  learn,  and 
remarkable  for  their  truthfulness  and  hones- 
ty.  Beyond  this  country,  higher  still  up 
the  mountains  are  other  "  gentle  savages/' 
destitute  of  bufifaloes,  bullocks,  cows,  or 
ploughs,  and  knowing  little  besides  their 
rude  mode  of  cultivation  and  the  everlasting 
Mowa  berry.  Like  the  Maria  these  also  are 
very  susceptible  of  improvement  and  civiliza- 
tion if  they  meet  with  kindness  and  fair 
dealinj?. 

JEY  SINGH,  the  royal  historian  and 
astronomer  of  Amber,  connects  the  line  with 
Soomitra  the  iifty-sixth  descendant  from  the 
deified  Rama,  who  appears  to  have  been  tho 
contemporary  of  Vicramaditya,  A.  C.  56. 

JGZAL.  PeRs.  or  Shamkhal  is  a  rific  of 
great  length  and  weight,  which  is  fired  from  a 
rest  like  a  fork,  attached  to  it  near  the  muzzle. 
This  weapon,  is  much  used  by  the  mountaiuccrs 
of  Persia  and  AdKhanistan-  By  the  English, 
&fty  huts  and  under,  and  in  the  wild  >  it  is  called  Ginjal,  acd  is  a  wall  piece,  or  largu 
nets  two  or  three   hovels   standing  '  gun  ;  properly  Jazal. 

1  other  are  dignified  with  the  name,  t  JEZ^NT.  A  sea- port  of  Yemen,  in  the  dis- 
eople  range  in  importance  from  the  !  trict  of  Aboo  Areesh,  its  population,  about 
1?   brahmin,     to    the    hunting    and  I  four  hundred,  are  ent^at^ed  in  the  pearl  fishery, 

which  both  here  and  at  the  island  of  Farsan, 
about  three  miles  distaut,  is  carried  on  extcn« 
sively:     See  Tehama. 

JEZAYIR,  the  name  of  an  extensive  district 
comprising  many  stations  of  importance.     The 
first  is  the  village    of  the  Bcni-.Mansur,  Bir 
Homaid,  and  Nahr  Antar,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal positions.     It   is  said   to  be  pierced  by 
three  hundred  canals,    among   which  are  Nahr 
Saleh,  Deyar  Beni  Asad,  Deyar  Beni  Muham<* 
med,  Fat'hiyah,    Kalaa,  Nahr    Sebaa,  Batinah, 
Massuriyah,    Iskanderiah,   Igarah,  and  others. 
The    northern     boundary    of     this     district 
is  Kut-e-Mua.      This     extensive    district    is 
inhabited      by     various     tribes,    who     have 
successfully   assisted   the  imperial   arms,  and 
having  revolted   from  the  government  of  Bas- 
rah, had  succeeded  in  establishing  an  independ* 
ent   power  against  the  united   forces   of  Bas- 
rah  and    Hawaizah.     This  independence  was 
preserved   not  less    from   the    bravery   of  the 
inhabitants,  than    from    the  great  difficulty  of 
approaching    their   insular    positions,   in  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Euphrates,  over   the  dit« 
trict  in  which  they  are  situated,    until  the  ago 
J  of  Ali  Pasha   who  reduced   the  country,  and 
>f  brass,  and    a   girdle   of  cowries.  \  so  broke  the  spirit  of  its  population,  that,  from 
4>  the  girdle  is  a  bamboo  tobacoo-box, !  that  hour,  the  tameness  of  the  people  of  Jezayer 
ill  iron  kuife  is  stuck  in  behind.     A  i  became   a  trite   proverb. — Afignan't   TraveU^ 
arrows,    or    a  spear,  complete    his   2'.  288. 
The  women  wear  rather  more  beads,  i     JEZER,  Ab.  Carrot  5  Daucua  catola^ 
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JEZI.\.  Akab.  Hind.  Fers.  roll-tax.  This  i 
78S  imposed  I  during  the  early  laabouiedan  coru 
({uesU,  on  all  other  religiotusts  who  submilted 
to  the  mahooiedtm  ruk,  aud  wnb  the  test  by 
IV  hi  oil  thfy  were  distiuguished  from  those  who 
rcmbiued  iu  a  stute  of  hostility.  lis  abolilion 
was  one  of  the  beufliceut  »cis  of  Akbar,  but 
Aut«ng£cbe  reinaposcd  it, — Yule^  Cathay ^  VoL 
IL p.  Ail.  Elphimtcnt,  11. p,  457. 

JHABOOA,  All  Rajpore,  Jobut,  Muhvarh, 
Ihdore,  and  Gwnlior  clistnct,  with  the  British 
pcrguttnah  of  Muiulpore  and  State  of  Bur  warn 
have  been  formed  into  n  Bheel  Ageucy. 

JIIAKI.  lIi.ND.  Buckwheat,  Fogopyrum 
esculetittim. 

JHAU    Ouz,  and  Hind.  Net 

JHALA,  a  race  who  own  the  ruj  of  Hulwud 
Drangdra  as  their  chief,  and  uve  supposed  to 
have  sprunjc  from  an  offshoot  of  Anhilwarra,  ou 
the  extinction  of  which  dyimsly  they  ob- 
tained large  territorial  aggraudisement.  The 
uort  of  the  Jhala  Hukwahaua  tribe  who  also 
inhabit  the  Snuraslura  peninsula  is  styled 
Biajpoot,  though  neither  classed  with  the  Solar^ 
liooar,  nor  A?ni  cula  races ;  but  thout^li  we 
cannot  directly  prove  it^  they  seem  to  be  of 
northern  origin*  It  is  a  tribe  little  known  in 
Hindustan  or  even  Kajaf  than,  into  which  latter 
country  it  wab  introduced  eutirely  through  the 
inediura  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Saurashtrii,  the 
present  family  of  Mewat;  a  splendid  act  of 
8clf-dcvotioa  of  the  Jhala  cliicf,  when  raua 
Pcrtap  was  oppressed  with  the  whole  weight 
of  Akbar*s  power,  obtained,  with  the  gratitude 
of  this  prince,  the  highest  honour  he  could 
confer, — his  daughter  iu  marriage,  and  a  seat 
on  his  right  hand*  It  was  deemed  a  mark  of 
great  condescension  of  a  recent  rana  sanction*' 
iug  a  remote  branch  of  his  own  f am ily>  bestow- 
ing a  dauu;hter  in  marriage  on  the  Jhala  ruler  of 
Kotah.  Ttiis  tribe  has  (fiveu  its  name  to  one 
of  the  largest  divisions  of  Saurashtra^  Jhala  war, 
which  possesses  several  towns  of  import iiuce. 
Of  these  Bankaner,  Hulwuci,  and  Drungdra,  are 
the  principal.  Regarding  the  period  of  the 
setilcmeni  of  the  jhal^,  tradition  is  silent,  hs 
also  on  their  early  hiaiory :  but  the  aid  t>f  its 
quota  was  given  to  the  rana  agatitat  the  tlr^t 
attacks  of  the  mahomedans. 

Tht  J  ait  tea  t  Jetwa  or  Qamufi^  13  an 
nncient  tribe,  and  by  all  authorities  iityted 
Kttjpotjt,  ihgutrU,  like  the  Jhala,  little  known 
out  of  SsturHbhtra,  to  one  of  the  divisions  of 
which  it  has  given  its  name«  Jaitwa,  its  pre- 
sent possessions  arc  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  peninsula  :  the  residence  of  its  prince^  who 
is  uylcd  rana,  im  l^oorhunder.  In  remote 
%\mt%  their  cripitMl  was  (>oomtec  whose  ruins 
ittoit  r^cn1  Aider jible  power,  and  affcfii  lingular 
ic<>pe  for  analogy,  in  architectural  device, 
with  Ate  |t>)e  xumti  Saxon  of  Kufopc.    Tht; 


JHAJXAWAR. 

hards  of  the  Jaitwn  run  through  a  tong 
one  hundred  und  iturty  crowned  heads, 
the  eighth  century  have  chronicled  the 
of  their  prince  with   the   Tuar  re*fotini 
Delhi, — Tbffi  Ha}i$thany  Vol,  L  p,  113 
Kattvawur;    Jhareja ;    Rajpoots;    Kutdi  I 
CutcL  I 

JHALAWAN,  2^aharawan  and  Lm  areei 
iH'eat   mountain  range  or  table  land  that 
N.  and  S.     Jhaiawan   with  less  elevation 
Saharuwan,  is  held   by  Brahui  iribeay  ai 
whom  are  the  Miiighi«l,  Bizunju  and  S« 
in  the    hills.     The    fixed   population   in 
little  towna^   does   not  fxceed   10,000  ai 
greatly  excreded  by  the  pastoral  tribes^' 
great  tribes    of  Minghal  and   Bfzunji, 
them  the  preponderance,     JhaUwan  and 
rawan  are  the  two  grear  central  districts  of 
chistan,  and   these  districts  surround  tkt 
trictd  of  Kelat  which  depend  on  the  capitaL 
plain  of  Da$ht*i*riuran  south  of  Chap  p. 
habited  by  the  Suaari^  a   branch   of 
trib^  of  Jbalawan.  Mauy  of  the  Jhaliiw;iQ 
are  undoubtedly    of  Bajpoot  origin, 
lately,  the  practice  of  infanticide  was 
amongst  them.     Near  Bagwana  is  • 
rock  tilled  with  the  dried   mummy •jilcft 
of  infanis,  some  of  which  have  a 
recent  appearance-     See  KeUt ;  Induu 

JUALLaWARj  in  Katiyawar,  has 
separate  dependency  oidy  from 
April  1838,  when  the  K^jfah  pnncipaliti 
di  a  mem  be  rid  and  mahainj  rana  Mudai 
was  established  in  Jhollaw;*r  under 
which  he  acknowled^i-d  British  «upi 
engaged  not  to  negotiate  with  any 
without  the  sanction  and  knowlcd^^ 
Government,  on  which  he  was  vested 
titles  of  M aha  raj  Kana.  During  the  mi 
of  1857*58,  Pirthce  Sing,  his  sQi 
dcrcd  good  service  by  couTeyiag  to  pi 
safety  ^'vernl  Europeans  who  bad  taken 
in  hisdifetricts.  The  eatim Hied  Hvcragc 
of  revenue  of  thU  Slate  is  between  fourfj 
tiftten  lakhs  of  Rupees.  It  pays  Rupees 
a  year  to  the  British  Oovernmcnt  as  t 
no  local  corps  or  eon  tin  gents  are  paiil 
the  rt sources  of  Jhallawar  ;  the  area 
State  is  2,500  tquare  miles  ;  and  the 
tion  2:*0,000.  The  entire  raili?«ry 
the  State  is  about  500  Horse  and  Sfi 
fantry.  In  the  Jhalawar  district,  iu  Kattytm 
property  stolen  or  the  thief  must  be  prodtt^ 
and  the  Pag^i  race  who  trace  the  pag-  ot  Isl 
prints  are  there  the  most  famous.  ! 
still  found  in  the  Oeer  jungles  and  l! 
tigers  and  Captain  Po»taus  observes  thai 
Kattiwar  abouitds  with  the  tiger  and  1 
cies,  Cutch,  the  neighbouring  pre 
fr<^e  from  this  terrible  iuEicUou-  T 
of  Cutch,  at  one  period,  had  several 
with  wild  bcaslJ, — Treatks^  Enfy 
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FoL  ir.p,  87.  Poitan's  Weiieni 
I.  II,  p.  158. 

IRE,  one  of  the  most  important  divi- 
Marwar.  It  is  separated  from 
by  the  Sookri  and  Khdri,  which,  with 
Her  streams,  flow  through  them  from 
li  and  Aboo,  aiding  to  fertilize  its 
Ired  and  sixty  towns  and  villages, 
I    part    of    the   fiscal    domains   of 

Jhaloie  fortress  stands  on  the 
of  the  ranjre  extending  north  to 
ind  guards  the  southern  frontier  of 
Sewanchi  is  the  tract  between  the 
Sookri.  Mrfcholah  and  Morseen  are 
principal  dependencies  of  Jhalore. 
ind  Sunchore  are  the  two  principal 
A>  the  south,  each  containing  80  vil- 
hadrajoon,  a  fief  of  Jhalore,  has  a 
and  Meena  population.  The  Thul  of 
▼erv  thinly  inhabited  with  many 
.  called  t'hul  ka-tiba.  The  t*bul  of 
ea  between  Goga  des  and  Jessulmer. 
.  of  Khawar  is  between  Jessulmer 
nair  in   the  most  remote  angle  of 

Barmair   t'bul,     also    called     the 
Vka-t'hul  is  occupied  by  cattle  breed- 
Kherdur  or  land  of  Kher,  and  Nuggur 
n  the  Looni  are  the  chief  t'hul. 
Ibohan  rajput  of  the  desert  has,  on  the 


wlien  stacked  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
white  ants. 

J  HAN  DA.  Hind.  A  banner.  Madarka 
jhanda,  Dastagir-ka-Jhanda,  banners  of  Madar 
and  Dastaisir. 

JUANGH.  Pan  J.  llydrilto  verticillata.— 
Boxb. 

JHANJHAN — ?  iEschynomene  cannabina. 

JHANJL.  Hind,  of  Kulu,  Corylus  colurna, 

JHANSI,  lies  south  of  Gwalior.  In  1783  it 
was  plundered  by  Baji  Rao,  and  was  captured 
by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  on  the  2nd  April  185 S. 

JHaO.  Hind.  Tamarix  indica. 

JHAPI,  umbrella  shaped  hats  worn  by  the 
lower  class  of  Assamese  made  from  the  coarse 
leaves  of  the  Toko  pat  palm,  the  Livistonia 
Jenkiusiana  Griflith.  The  leaf  of  the  talipot 
palm  Corypha  talicra  is  similarly  used. — 8ifn- 
mond's  Diet, 

.IHAR.    Hind.    A  tree. 

JliARA  or  Jhada.  Guz.  Hind.  A  purgatife* 

•THARAL    See  Cnpreie  ;  Jarai. 

JHAR  BERI.  Hind.  Zizyphus  nummularia, 
also  Zizyphus  jiguba. 

JHAEEJA,  a  rajput  race  in  Guzerat,  and 
Cutch  with  a  branch  in  Kattyawar,  descend^ 
ants  of  the  Yadu  and  claiming  from  Krishna. 
In  early  ages  they  inhabited  the  tracts  on  the 
Indus    and     in  Sewisthan.    But  at  another 


L,the  above  tracts  of  Msrwar,  to  the  j  place   Col.  Tod    relates  that  Samba  obtained 


Mliwarah  and  the  Runn,  to  the  west  the 
'  Dhal.  The  sterile  ridge  which  passes 
Ckotan  to  Jessulmer  passes  west  of 
ron  to  Nuggur  Parkur.  The  wells  are 
■Ofeet  deep.  The  Sehrai,  Khossa,  Keli 
inbabitants  are  predatory  races.  The 
njput  does  not  wear  the  zonar  and 
t  much  rrspect  the  bramans.  The 
nd  Bania  are  farmers  and  traders. 
Ison  or  Rinii,  is  a  remarkable  feature 
sert.  It  is  a  salt  marsh,  150  miles 
nto  which  the  Loni  or  Looni  or  salt 
tn  and  then  runs  on  to  the  sea. 
ni  riecs  in  the  Arava11i«  In  Marwar 
«s  the  fertile  land  from  the  desert, 
s  runs  through  the  Chohan  territory, 
it  into  the  esstcrii  part  called  Rnj-Bah 
(ah,  and  the  we.stcrn  pHrl  called  Par- 
'  beyond  the  Khar  or  Looni."  The 
iics  in  the  Siwalik  Hills,  flows  under 
walls  and  once  emptied  itself  between 
r  and  Rori  Bukkur. — Tod's  Rajas- 
»/.  i,  p.  19;  Vol.  ii,  pp.  2S9  to 
\itch\e^  the  British  World  vi  the 
I  i.  p.  7. 

PAN.  Beng.  a  litter  or  sedan  chair 
le  mountains. 

D.  Hind.  Prosopis  spicigera,  also  P. 
aa  ;  its  bark  is  used  in  tanning.  Tlie 
ailed  kundi  in  Sindh,  is  the  Prosopis 
:  and  furnishes  the  best  fuel  wood, 
vy  and  compact,  and  burns  slowly  : 


possession  of  the  tracts  on  both  sides  the  Indus^ 
and  founded  the  Bind  Samma  dynasty,  from 
which  the  Jhareja  are  descended.  There  is 
every  probability,  he  states,  that  Sambus,  of 
Samba  Nagari  (Mina^ara),  the  opponent  of 
Alexander  was  a  descendant  of  Samba,  son  of 
Krishna.  The  Jhareja  chronicles^  in  ignorance 
of  the  origin  of  this  titular  appellation,  say 
that  their  ancestors  came  from  Sham  or  Syria* 

The  Jhareja  dominions  extend  over  a  traot 
of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length 
and  sixty  in  breadth ;  the  land  is  generally 
poor,  indifferently  cultivated  and  thinly  peo- 
pled, so  much  so,  that  although  it  contains  an 
area  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  square  miles 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  only  hall  a  million, 
one-twentieth  part  of  which  is  confined  within 
the  capital,  Bhooj,  and  another  twentieth 
within  the  sea  port  of  Mandavi.  Ezoept  these 
two  places,  there  is  none  which  merits  the 
name  of  city,  though  there  are  a  few  townsy 
as  Aojar,  Lukput,  Moondia,  &c.  on  the  coast| 
which  derive  importance  fcom  their  position- 
Of  this  populHtion,  the  number  of  the  domi* 
nant  race,  the  J  liareja,  fit  to  bear  arma,  was  esti- 
mated at  only  twelve  thousand  ;  the  remainder 
are  mahomedaus  and  hind  us  of  all  sects  and 
classes. 

The  tribes  of  Rajputana  have  a  political  sys- 
tem similar  to  the  feudal  practice  of  Europe. 
On  the  demise  of  a  chief  the  members  of  his 
family  would  be  entitled  to  a  cerlaia  ai^^vABi^^ 
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df  hiB  ilcmeinea,  antl  e?ery   district  no  acquircil  I  carried  them  o(f.     Tlieae  were  styled  bh 
wouid  cciai^titute    a  diatinct  principalitv  t^ubjecL  i  cjiptivf^a,    for   wIiubO    relenfte    ftum» 
Id  ii  similar  subdivision    at  the  decease  ol  each    were    flemundml.      The  life   of  a    Ba 
atibscquetit  hoMcn     Kach  miuor  tribute n*  thus    wa»  one  of  bbod  iind  rapine,  until  tie  t 
possesses  a  body  of  kinsmen  who  are  collf  etivc^  |  or  by    the  tnrv   of  his  feud   he  cOfl 


Iv  termed  the  bhaiad  or  brotherhood.  The 
Jhiirrja  of  Gnzerat,  were,  till  late  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  addicted  to  female  infanliiiide. 
In  1818,  Ciiptain  McMurrfo  csiimfliK<J  tbe 
members  of  J  ho reja  in  Culcb  at  uboui  12,OU0 
liersons  of  whom  only  about  30  were  women. 
The  Jhareja  killed  their  dauichters  to  avoid  pny* 
inj£  for  them  heavy  marri^j^e  portions.  The 
Jhareja  of  Catch  are,  however,  staled  by  Mrs. 
Elwoo  I  to  be  a  branch  of  the  SiudU  ^uuiniii 
ttock.  of  Arabian  extraction,  descended  from 
ft  child  of  a  niHhomedan  zamindar  by  a  datmh- 
tcr  of  a  petty  chief  in  Cutcb,  whose  descend- 
iitits  settled  in  Fowar  and  Patcham  They 
marry  daughteri  of  the  Jhalla^  VN'ugel,  8odha, 
and  Gohd   rajputs 

The  Thakur  of  Murvi  it  a  Jhareja  and  was 
the  first  iti  Colonel  Walker's  time  to  abandon 
infanticide.  He  has  possessions  in  (lurch, 
^veral  tribes  of  Rajpoots  and  Kathi  are  found 
in  the  leninsulrt  of  Gnzeral  or  Kattyawar,  within 
the  OCili  and  ?2nd  decrees  of  cast  longitude, 
siud  20 th  and  23rd  of  north  ktitude.  the  in- 
liahitants  of  the  Kattyawnt  province  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  heads : 

A.  Rajpoot,  amongst  whom  there  are  several 
tribes,  atandin^  in  power  tind  weulth  thus:  L 
Jhareja  ;  2.  Jballuh  ;    3.  God,   and  4  Jetwah. 

6.  KaiVhi,  of  whom  there  ore  three  fo in ilies, 
Wails,  Kliacher»  and  Khooman.  They  are 
orii^mully  of  the  same  siock,  but  have  dow 
their  resj*€ctive  dist'ict^, 

c,  Kuli.  Kant,  and  Sindi,  cilled  B'twar. 

d,  Kuubl,  Mar^  Ahar,  Ulu.barri^  and  the 
other  industrious  cliia>es» 

The  Jhareju  are  t'.ie  most  powerful  and 
n^imerous  of  the  r^jpoot  tribes  of  Guienit 
and  posseiis  all  the  wustern  p^rt  of  lh>\  penin- 
anU,  they  are  a  branch  ol  the  family  of  the  rao 


chittf  to  ^rant  htm  redress  ;  atid  ih 
ol  (!h»rftn  (religious  pertso nil)  and  Bbat  (G 
races  havinjf  been  g;iven  <»n  both  liiic 
outUw  ann  his  family  returned  to  Uieirl 
and  oi^cupntions  in  perfect  fsecuriiy. 

T/if  Bhomea  of   Kaiiynwar  sull  pfi 
^rem   portion   of  that   spirit  of  hr  SfitCkidjI 
which  their  ancestors  were  ctlebrnteiJ. 

All    the  inhabitants    of    fiuzeiat   art 
addicted     to    opium    n^wd    spiriluous^ 
A  euitotn    prt- vails  throughout  the  < 
ereHii'g  a  stone  to  the   memory  ol 
have  died  a  viidmt  death  ;  but  it  appea 
10  be  common,  also^  to  those  who  have  \ 
ed    in    the   course  of  nature.       'tbia 
called  a  pallia  :  ii  resembles  n  Kiaropet 
stonei  has  the  name,  date,  and  moda  a(l 
en^rav^n,  nnd  is  surmounted  by  a  rou^iif| 
cuted  figure,  representing  the  mNnoer  in  < 
the  deerMsed  felL     Thus  you  see  tbcm  on  I 
back  with  swords  and  spears  ;  as  also « 
or   on  carts,   with    the  same    wenpons^i 
vesst^ls,  and   this  of   course   is    anplie  ' 
fishermen.      In   the  upper  parts 
are  the  sun  and  monu  rudely  rrpi 
pracriee  of  **  tra^a."  or  inliictinie  sclM 
suicide^  or   the  murder   of  relnLioua,   fan 
strong  feature  of  the   manners  ot    the 
This  practice,  which  in  Ratty  a  war  was  i 
to  tlie  bhat  and   charan    of  both   scies,  i 
brahmans  and  gossein,  has  its  rise  tu  ] 
superstition,  andnlthough  tr^igas  aeldoiDl 
very  formidable  aspect,  still  they   were 
times  more  criminal,  by  the  sAcrtfict!  of  aj 
er  number  of  victims-    The  iragn  « 

ders  nnjr:h  upon  the  brahman  praoli^   

na^  but  IS   mi^re  iietestable.      The  Oliar 
fiitlrs  l>i^comiuif  securiiy   for  money  oti  «tt4 
sions,  M\,i\  to  the  amount  of  many  l>ies  of  i 


of   Rutch,    who   in    consequence  of   intestine    also  became  what  is  called  fw'il  Kamin»  <^i 


feuds,  lell  Uieir  eouniry  anout  A.  D.  8(10; 
And  httvuig  crossed  the  Kunn,  at  the  hrad  of 
Ihe  gulf  ot  Kutch,  establi»hed  themselvi-a  upon 
Ihc  ruins  of  the  Jetwah  rajpoots  and  a  frw  petty 
inahomeJan  authorities  which  at  that  time 
ejiuted  iu  II alar*  The  Jitareja  are  also  siid  to 
traee  thuir  origin  from  Jhara,  a  chief  of  the 
mahomedaa  tribe  of  the  dumma  of  bindh. 
Tke  lands  appear  to  have  been  divided  in 
^oommon  amuug  the  whole  trib«%  the  teclat,  or 
branch  of  the  tamily,  reserving  to  ilaelf 
.Jiirgest  portion^  whdst  the  bhaiad  or 
Icrhood  held  their  respective  villages  by  a 
Jiure  feudal  tenure.  The  ouiUws,  arnonjj^st 
hftm*  the Bdhnrwui tin, acted  wuh  j;reat  violence* 
^  he  faiUd  in  i^eltiug  docks,  he  ^eixed  the  per- 
^Ikf  such  villagers   as  he  could  find;  and 


riiy  lor  )£ood  behaviour,  and  hnzir  laiiii 
security  for  re- appearance*      J  He  Bhat  ami 
iinmediatrly  connected  with  the  Kajput 
and    the  Charan    with  th(t    Kal*Ui,       Th 
castes   will  cat  of  each  othef*a  food, 
not  inlcnnafry.     The  wfimen  of  the  (;)| 
Bhat  ore  clotlied  in  long  flowing  blaek| 
and  have  a  sombre,  if  not  actually 
pearance.     They  do  not  wear  many  or 
and   ore  not  restricted  from   appcarioft  i 
presence  of  strsnecrs^  accordingly,  in  pa 
Chnran  vilU^'c,  the  traveller  is  sometimci 
rouuiled  by  women  who  invoke  hlessioga^ 
head  by  joining  the  backs  of  their  hand 
cracking  the  knuckles  of  their  fin^en  in 
position  over  their  beads.     The  Kat'hi 
are  larg^  and  masctiliat  la  their  liguresy  | 
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long  dark  garmeato  like  the  Chdraii 
Hi  have  the  character  of  being  always 
ug,  and  often  remarkably  handsome. 
nore  domesticated  than  the  Ksjpoot, 
le  themselves  solely  to  tlie  duties  of 
lien 

d&ttsrii  years  of  age,  wiiieh  lOHy  pro 
oiiut  for  ihe  strength  and  vigour  of 
A  Kat'bi  will  do  notbing  of  any 
ce  without  consuhin^^  his  nife  and  » 
nd  be  Id  general  guided  by  their  ad- 
the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Kat'hi 
re  is  a  trace  of  the  custom  found 
.be  (xoud  and  Kolarian  races,  and  in 
Iniiinn  castes.  Ihe  Kat'bi,  to  become 
Iv  oiust  be  a  ravisher,  be  roust  atiack 
-lends  and  followers  thevilja^^e  where 
led  resides,  and  carry  her  off  by  force, 
it  times  this  was  uo  less  a  trial  of 
stones  and  chibs  were  used  without 
th  to  assHult  and  repel,  and  the  dis- 
lover  was  not  uufrequently  cooipelled 
covered  with  bruises,  and  wait  fur  a 
curable  occasion.  The  bride  had  the 
aasiih'ing  her  lover  by  all  the  means 
ver,  and  the  opposition  ceased  when 
ng  was  once  gamed  by  the  assailants, 
lady,  then  brnvely  won,  submitted 
to  be  carried  off  by  her  champion. 
hi  do  not  intermarry  with  any  other 
be  Kat'hi  folh^ws  the  hindu  religion, 
no  hindu  will  eat  with  them*  A 
will,  however,  eat  food  dressed  by  a 
He  worships  the  cow,  leaves  a  lock 
I  his  head  ;  and  aiiores  Mahadeo  and 
la  deitirs,  aithoiijfh  he  is  more  attaeh- 
worsbip  of  the  Sooruj  (^iurya  <»f  the 
loAmbha  and  other  terrible  ^oddessKS. 
ji,  the  Mar,  the  Ahir  and  the 
of  Guz^rat  are  cultivators,  but  until 
nme  of  them  plunderers  when  oppor. 
cre<i. — Ckde.  Myth,  Hind.  ^).  ?84. 
;  Kai'hi  or  Katti ;  KHityawar  ;  K«la- 
ijpuot  ;  lufanticiiie  ;  Badhail. 

lA,  a  name  applied  in  the  Central 
to  the  older  settlers,  supposed  to 
•'  J  bar"  underwood,  forest  ;  they 
looser    in   their    observances    than 

era  of  the  same  caste,  eating    forbid- 

and  worshipping  strange  gods. 

•KA  NAMAK.  Dlk.     Potash. 

KLHAH.     Hind.     A  bill  in  Gurgaon 

rodunng  irnn. 

KMJULi>l.    DuK.     Cosciniumfc. 

.—CoUh. 

•SHA11.  Hind.  A  roahorum  faqueer. 

JL-  HiKD.    OapiH  jemlaica. — Ham, 

Hind.     Tamariz  dioica,   also  T. 
and  Tamarix  gallica.   »yn.    Indica, 
\  elegans  ?  Tamarix  dioica  grows 


88  a  brush  wood  on  lowlands  near  rivers.     See 
Jhao. 

J  HAW  AN,  Hind.  Bough  porous  bricks 
used  as  flesh  rubbers. 

JllEKL.     UiND.     A  march  or  lake.     The 
They  are  often  brides  at  seven-  '  Jheels  of  eastern  Bengal  owe  their  origin  chiefly 

•  to  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  Khasia  and 
Silhet  hills  and  to  the  overflow  of  the  8nima, 
They  occupy  an  immense  area,  fully  2U0 
miles  in  diameter,  from  north-east  to  south« 
west,  which  is  almost  entirely  under  water 
throughout  the  rainy  reason,  and  only  partially 
dry  iu  the  wiuter  months.  They  extend  from  the 
very  base  of  the  Khasia  hills  and  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Gachar  district,  southward  to  the 
Tippera  hills  and  Sunderbuns,  aud  westward  to 
thi^Megna  river  and  considerably  beyond  it,  thus 
forming  a  fresh  water  continuation  of  the  Sun- 
derbuus,  and  affording  a  free  water  communi* 
cation  in  every  direction.  The  villages,  and 
occasionally  large  towns,  which  are  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  jheels,  generally  occupy 
the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers ;  these  have 
defined  courses  in  the  dry  season,  their  banks 
always  being  several  feet  higher  tbsn  the  mean 
level  of  the  inundated  country.  Extensive 
sand -banks,  covered  in  winter  with  a  short 
sward  of  creeping  grasses  and  annual  weeds, 
run  along  the  banks  of  the  largest  streams,  and 
shift  their  position  with  every  flood.  The 
remainder  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  grassy 
marshes  covered  in  winter  with  rice  crops,  and 
in  summer  with  water,  upon  which  immense 
floating  islands  of  matted  grasses  and  sedges 
are  seen  in  every  direction,  gradually  carried 
towards  the  sea  by  an  almost  impeireptible 
current.  Near  Churra,  the  common  water 
plants  of  these  jheels  are  Valiisueria  serrata, 
l)amasnnium,two.  Myriophylla,  two.  Villarsie, 
Trapa,  blue,  white,  purple  and  scarlet  water- 
Idies  j  Hydrilla,  Uiricularia,  Limnophila, 
Azolla,  Saivinia,  Cemtopteris,  and  floating 
grasses, — Hooker  and  Thonmon^  Flora  Indica, 
Uooh^',  Hun-  Jour.  Vol  II.jk  809. 

JH£EN  D.  One  of  the  cis-Sullej  states  :  it 
has  an  area  of  1,23G  sq  ni.  and  a  population  of 
311,000,  souls,  with  a  revenue  of  four  lacs  of 
rupees.  The  maharaja  is  a  Jat,  of  the  Sikh 
faith,  and  of  the  same  descent  as  the  maharaja 
of  Patiala.  In  1857,  this  chief  was  the  first 
person  who  marched  against  the  mutineers 
at  Delhi. 

JHEIjUM.  One  of  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab, 
a  tributary  to  the  Chenab  river,  the  ancient 
Behut.  It  rises  in  the  Vallur  lake,  in  Kashmir, 
and  after  a  short  course  to  the  west  receives 
the  Ki»hn-ganga  river.  The  Lidur  rises  in  N. 
E.  mountains  of  Kashmir,  near  Sbesha  Nag. 
It  runs  through  the  valley  of  Kashmir,  and 
into  the  Punjab  by  the  IVaramuIa  gorge  ;  then 
runs  S.  to  Chenab  and  the  confluence  is  in  lat. 
30°  10'  Ion.  73'  9'   after  a  coum  qI  \a^ 
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ntHrs.     The  Jhelaoi  receives   the  LIHur,  ijO  ; 
^^l^bhnau,  44  ;   Sind,  72  ;  Lolah,   44  ;  Kttbf'n- 
tiiijtn,    HO;   Kunibar,  UjO  ;  Pir  PanjaK  ItS 
^i!cs  and  about  280,00(1  aq.  in.  nre  drained.  It 
is  naviirablc  for  70  miles  through  KasbmLr,  from 
the  Influa  to  the  town  of  Ohind,     Tue  Viabnnu 
fiver  ia  coittidered  by  the  Kasbnoiri  as  tte  parent 
of  the  J  he!  um,  it    rises   in    the    Kota  Nn;^   or 
Shesha  Nag  lake,   which   is  fed  by  the  nieking 
•now    and    placiet  in    n  liollow  on  aii    upland 
valley  of  the  southern  ranges.     The  river  runs 
through  a  narrow  rocky   glen,  rcmarkiibb   for 
picturesque  grandeur*     The  falls  of  Arabul  are 
well    worth   a  visit,   as    few  localities  m  the 
Cashmere   mountains  possess  such   attractive 
scenery,     A    pathway  Icjida  from  the  village 
cf  Utu  to  within  a  f>hott  distance  of  the  cataract. 
A  large  portion  of  the  course  of  this  river  is 
through  the  foreign  territory  of  Kashmir,  flow- 
ing out  from  the  valley  through  the  Fir   Panjal 
range,  at  the  Baramula  pass,  and  first  touching 
Britiih  lerritory  at  Pattan*     The  snow  on  the 
Kaghnn  heights  mells  in  March,  and  the  river 
acquires  voltiroe  in  April :  the  full  flood  lasts 
from  May    till  July* — Adam^s    JiOi/al    Comm, 
San,    Hi^,  Powell   Ha  mi  book    Econ..    Prod. 
Punjab,   /?.  533,     Sec    Jelam;  Inacriptiona ; 
Panjab  ;  Sikhs. 

JHELUM  town  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  that  name^  It  is  supposed  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  tlie  Bucephalia  of  Aleiander.  The 
Jbelum  valley  produces  aU  sorts  of  jrrain  except 
rice.  The  mRrta  for  export  are  Jhelum  and 
Ptnd  Dadan  Khan  in  the  Jhelum  district,  and 
Khoosliab  in  ?5haliporc.  Oil  is  largely  pro- 
duced in  the  Salt  Range  from  siirsoon,  tara 
mera,  and  uUi.  Soap  is  matiufactured  from  the 
refuse.  BUnkets  froio  wool,  nnd  packing  baga 
from  goats*  hnir  are  manufactured  and  sold  at 
Uoometee*  There  is  a  thriving  tr^de  in  horses 
and  mules.  The  first  thing  a  ^enfiindar  does 
with  any  small  sum  of  money  he  has  saveii^  \% 
to  buy  a  good  mare,  from  which  he  breeds  ; 
and  if  any  single  individual  is  loo  poor  to  buy 
II  whole  mare  himself,  he  and  two  or  three 
others  in  the  same  conditioD  aa  himself  will 
club  and  purchase  an  animal  niTiougstthero. 
The  colts  or  fillies  producrrd  there  are  larifely 
bought  up  by  otfioers  of  the  cavalry  service  in 
search  of  remounts;  high  prices  are  frequency 
iriven  for  them,  sometimf's  ns  high  as  Ka  300 
and  35<i  for  3  year  old  colts  and  flilics.  Brast 
vessels  and  Itiatbcr  and  parchment  jars  are 
largely  made  at  Find  Dadun  Khan*  Jhelum 
town  is  in  Lnt  32**  55';  72^^  5^' in  the 
Stndh  Sagor  doab  on  the  rif^ht  bank  of  the 
Jheium  and  the  mean  height  of  the  station  Js 
^iibout    1,620  feet.    The  district    of  Jhelum> 

at  present   constituted,  extends  from   the 
I'^^-ltro  river   on  the    E,    to  the  Ai^<»rk  on 
,  On  the  noith  it  ia  bounded  by  the  , 

nms   iahks  ot  JSawalpiudi   as  ibo  public 


country,  Pot  war,  Syud  Kusran  aiul  ! 

river  6 nan  and  Pindi  Gleb  ;  on  tke 

limit    is  the  Jhelum   river  ftt  far 

whence  it  stretches  due  west   b«-iti|e 

to  the  aouth  by  the  diatrictS  of  Kushi 

Tuwanah  and   Kuchi*     In  this  m%im 

miles,    with    a   range  of  hills   Iran 

centre,  it  is  natural   that   the  chaOHi^ 

country  should  vary   rouch^  the  mvii 

to    the    north,     the     hills    of    iba 

and    the   fine    fertile  pUins  to  the 

well     marked   distinctions. — /our, 

jXo,  I  of  1S50.  p.  644.  TlionUiiU  ;  3 

letU,  Clagfwrrt  Panjalt  R^^orL 

JHBNDA.     HiNii.     Banners. 

JHUAN.     Hind,     ^E9chynonieiii 

I  bina  ;    also   a    coarse    libre    from 

aculeata. 

JIIIL.  HtKD.  A  swamp,  a  marili 
rnl  lake*  The  Jhils  of  lower  Bengal  ii 
N.,  L.  H7"  50'  E.  are  about  50  feel 
sea,  nt  high  water.     See  Jheel. 

JHINA  or  Jhiiviri*.  Beno.  Lu 
I  Lulfa  acutanjrultt — Jiorb. 

JHINGKOR.\,  Hind.  Baubii 
JHIKAK  of  Hurriana.    Hymi 
JHOJHa.  Hind.    The  stomach, 
JHOJHA,   an  inferior  class  of  md 
who    are    scattered    over    different 
tiie   Doab   and    Bobilcund  and    are 
to    be   good  cultivators.    In  pergunw 
of    Boolundshubur,     they     repretenl 
selves   as    concerted    Kathore,    Cbod 
Tuar  ;    but    by      others   they   are   e 
to  be  converted  slaves  of  tbese  tribes, 
mauner,  the  Jhoja  of  Anoopshnbur  ure 
slaves  of  the  Mooghul  conirerted  to  mal 
ism.  Being  m<«homedans,  they  are  ool 
ed  by  hmdoo    observances  of   certai 
and  tUus,  whtle  hindoos    are    waitiii|e 
Dit'hwun    before   they    cut  ibeir     si 
the    ihojha    have  already  begun  to   | 
caue,  and  manufacture  their  sugar. — , 

JISHNOO.  Sans.  From  jc©,  taeo 

J  IT,  lliN0,  balvadora  lodica* 

JHOJKU.  HlKP.  Tephroain  pnipttt 

JH0L.4.     Hind.    A  siving,  i^< 

and    Jhol-p'horana    kay   ghurray   m 

ceremonies  of  the  mahomeilans.     See 

J  HO  LA  WAN.   8t?c  Brahui ;  JhaUi 

JIIOOL.  Hind.  Horse  clot b, 

JHO0MKA-61TA.    Bkno.     Citi 

passion  flower,  Paasiflorn  citrifoiia. 

JHOONJUai— ?  Trifolinm  indie 

JHOONTIAH.    Ukia?   A  toWf 

mon  tree  of  Gcujum  and  Gumstir^  ii 

height  is  45  feet  and  circumference  ij 

height  from  ground  to  the  inttraeclio 

fir&t   branch,  J  5   feet.  *  It  has  a  hu 

wood,  used   chiefly  for  mskini;  half 

small  boics. — Captain  MacdaiMl4b 
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JIBBAL  AKDIHUB.  Bee  Muskat. 

JIBBaL-JUDI,  firzram,  corrupted  from 
Arean-i-Kum  or  Romnii  Arzan,  was  taken  with 
pillage  and  havoc  by  the  Tartars  in  1241.  Even 
in  Tournefort's  time  the  Franks  commonly  pro- 
nounced the  nama  Erziron«  Thou^fh  not  the 
highest  ciiy  even  of  the  old  world  it  stands  at 
a  heij^ht  of  some  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  noted  for  the  severity  of  its  winters,  inso« 
much  that  a  late  Italian  traveller  calls  it  the 
Siberia  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  usual 
mshomedan  tradition  places  the  grounding  of 
the  Ark  not  on  Armenian  Ararat,  but  on  the 
Jibbal  Judi  in  Kurdistan,  whence  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  says  (p.  93.)  Omar  Ben  Khatab  re- 
moved  the  Ark  from  the  summit  and  made  a 
mosque  of  it.  Sir  U>  Rawlinson  considers  Judi 
to  be  roach  higher  than  Demawend,  and  as 
Demawend  is  believed  to  be  fully  4,000  feet 
higher  than  Ararat,  the  claims  of  Judi  to  be 
the  mountain  of  the  Ark  are  very  intelligible. 
—Yule  Ciithay,  Vol.  I.  p.  467. 

JIBL  MIA  ALLY  or  Quoin  Hill,  365  feet 
high,  is  near  Babelmandeb. 

JIBBAL  MU8A.  The  mount  of  Moses, 
is  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  all  that 
range  of  mountains  which  rises  at  the  inte- 
rior extremity  of  the  valley  of  Faran ;  and  to 
that  part  of  the  range  on  which  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catharine  stands,  they  give  the  name  of 
Tur  Sina.  This  nimilarity  of  name,  owing, 
most  probably,  to  tradition,  affords  ground 
for  presumption,  that  the  hill  on  which  stands 
the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  was  the  Sinai  of 
the  Jews,  on  which  Moses  received  the  law. — 
Niebuhr's  Travels,  Fol  Lf.  191,  92.  Herod, 
IV.  p-  177. 

JIBBRREL.  The  anorel  Gabriel. 

JIBILIKA  CHETTU.  Tel.  Grewia  Rothii. 
W.  and  A.  G.  salvifolia.— i?o«^.  also  Uraria 
lagopodioitics,  D.  C,  the  Doodia  lag.  B.  iii. 
366. 

JIDDA,  the  senport  of  Mecca  is  built  along 

the  shore  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram, 

extending  almost  due  north  and  south.   From 

I  the  sea  ii  has  a  poor  appearance  ;   only  a  few 

I  minarets  rise  abov-e  the  houses,  which  present 

a  long  line  of   mean  buildings.    Almost  every 


[A.  HiKB.  Leavings  of  food,  that 
ached  fbod  and  is  thereby  defiied. 
Hind.  Hordeum  hexastichum, 
a  Beluchistan,  has  but  one  village, 
tribes  are  the  Mirwari  and  Halada, 
)nihai  and  pastoral.  Numerous 
t  called  "  daim"  exist,  where  coins 
are  found,  remnants  of  some  for- 
See  Kelat 

^.  Hind.  Gum  of  Odina  wodier. 

Hind.  A  suspension  bridge.   In 

form,   a  jhula   has   a   single  set 

m  which  a  wooden  seat  is  siispend- 

pulled  from  siile  to  side  by  means 

>rked  from  the  rocks  on  either  side 

The  rudest  of  the  twig  Jhula  are 

immunications  across  the  Ravi,  but 

i  bridges  (sangla)  are  kept  up  for  the 

p  at  Oil,    Ulasa,   and  elsewhere.— 

^unjdb  Bep.  10 1.     Dr.  Thomon's 

Wtilem  Himalaya  and  Tibet, 

Hind.  Antennaria  contorta. 
.  Hind.  Saccharum  sara. 

The  chief  products  of  this  dis- 
ton,  wool,  ghee,  wheat  and  grain, 
aples  in  the  Bunnoo   district  are 

alum,  and  iron. — C leghorn. 

JIIUNEE  .  ATJ  -  KUREE  also 
t-kari.  Hind.  Beng.  Common  vetch, 
also  Ervum  ImMWxm.-^Willde. 
£REE.  From  jhar,  a  bramble,  and 
le  of  a  tree,  which  appears  to  be  the 
\  dder  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the 
peca  of  modern  botanists,  and  the 
.pina  Christ i  of  Linnaeus,  and  pro- 
cal  with  the  tree  which  yielded  the 
It  of  the  Lotopha-gi.  The  Jhur- 
m  exceeds  two  feet  in  height  but 
Z.  jujuba  is  a  large  tree  which 
grow  to  the  heiglit  of  twenty 
eet.  The  Jhurberee  is  often  called 
rub,  and  is  used  for  many  useful 
During  a  ye^r  of  famine,  (for  it 
ow  equally  luxuriant  in  a  drought) 
to  the  west  of  the  Jumna  fed  their 
paid  a  large  proportion  of  their 
a  its  sale. — Elliot  Supp.  Gloss, 

S.  Hind.  Sesbania  aculeata,  formerly  !  variety  of  the  sons  of  Sbem  and  Ham  has  sent 


»ne  cannabina — Roxb.  Flor.Indica^ 
PotctL  Hand  book.  Vol  I.  p,  208. 
>.  from  Jiva,  Sans.  Life,  pronounced 
ous   tongues  of  India,  Jio,  Jib,  and 
the   vital  principle,  the  mind   or 
action,  and  enters  into   many  com- 
s  as  an  affix.    Jivagar  is  a  buddhist 
I  ascetic.    Jiva-hothi  or  Jeokothi,  a 
the   reception    of  living    animals 
bmbay  and  supported  by  the  Jains 
IViUon,  See  Jew. 
A.  HiSD.  Putrai)jiva» — Hcxh, 
.    Sec  McsoDctamii. 


its  contingent  to  form  the  motley  population* 
A  most  unpleasing  sight  to  the  English  eye 
are  the  crowd  of  poor  Indians,  who  litter  ia 
the  streets  like  dogs  ;  a  dirty  mat,  a  cooking* 
vessel,  a  water-jar,  and  heaps  of  filthy  rags 
form  their  household  furniture  ;  sometimes  a 
low  hovel  not  much  larger  than  a  kennel,  is 
constructed  of  a  mat  leaning  on  sticks  against 
a  wall,  under  which  the  proprietor  creeps  at 
night,  or  during  the  heat  of  midday.  These 
Indians  are  pilgrims  who  have  returned  here 
;  from  Mecca,  but  being  destitute  of  means  to 
coutiiiue  their  Journey^  live  ou  alDas,  a^^  ^i 
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I  JrLLAKA. 

iqual'ul  idleness.  The  number  of  houses,  large 
and  amnll,  mny  be  about  4,000,  ntid  ihe 
pop\d»tioii  perhaps  reacbei  a(\{)00.  Th« 
revenue  urisinjr  from  the  customi  is  ihared 
bt^iweeu  ihc  Suh«j»  find  SherilF;  upon  whicH 
nrcount  the  Khjn  and  the  Vi)^ieralwHys  alteml 
toife'Her,  wliert  goorta  are  exHmihed*  The  ir«de 
of  Jiddn  h  consirJerahle — Niebuhra  Tr*ii)tU, 
FaL  /. /f.  2'ii'b,  HamillorCi  Sindi,  IMjaz, 
SufuffUi,   p,  bl. 

JIODOO-KA-DAXG,  the  Jondes  of  Rcn- 
ntll*§  map;  the  Yatlu  hills  hig'h  up  in  Hie 
Punjab,  where  a  colony  of  ih<*  Yadn  race  dwcU 
^vhen  expelled  Sauraabtrn. — TofVti  Hajmihufi^ 
fW.  I  p.  61. 

JIODU  USTE.  Tel.  Solanum  diffuaum.  U 
i.  5<?S   from  Jidda,  vbcous,  uatc  a  Sidanurn, 

JlDl  CllKTlU,  Til.  bt^iuccarpua  dua- 
Cifilium, — Li/iii. 

JIOUGHINJALD 
cardium. 

JlDl  MAMfDL  Tel.  Anacerdium  occI- 
dentftlf^. —  Linn. 

JlDKAPv.  HiNP.  of  SaU  ftangc,  Flacourtia 
aepiaria.     See  H^^jkar. 

JIDOQPaLUNG.  Bum.  Salicornia  Xo- 
dica. 

J  [GAT A.    Tel.     Qunu 

JIGATXI.     Se^Inaua. 

ilGUl£.     See  JugdnUk. 

JtGHA*  J'saa*  An  aisfrette  of  jewels 
on  the  turbans  of  nobles  of  India.  It  ia  work- 
ed on  all  the  Kashmir  shawls. 

JIGHOTKA.  A  branch  of  the  Cnnoujen 
brahmins,  which  ranks  low  in  public  esrinia- 
tion.  lr>e«r  mnre  correct  name  is  \%»jur-hoia 
derived  original  I  v,  it  is  sai<^  from  their  b:iiring 
made  bnrnt  offerings  a^^conlin;;  to  ibe  forms 
of  the  Ynjfirvedn  ^Ellht,  8.  G. 

HGXinil     Tiu    Cliiytift  pAUih.—  HnsL 
JIEiUM,    aho    AmoQi   names   of   the  river 
Oius. 

JUAN.     HiXD-     Cassia  obovata* 
JtKJtK      IlrsD.     Bosa  macrophylU* 
JILADU    NaUA.    Tel.     Cnlotropia    gi- 
gantea* — Brmou,  Ibe  Fibre. 

JlLA-KABIiA.  Tel*  Caminum  cjoii- 
num. — A  in  J* 

J I  LAM.     See  JrL 

JT!J>  KL  FAKAS  or  Kamar-ud  din,  a 
1  ri  of  apricot  paste,  dricd^  spi-end  out, 

i«H  J   into  abccti,  exactly  resembling  the 

Antole  after  which  it  is  niimed*  Turks  and 
Arabs  oae  it  when  traveding ;  they  dissolve  it 
In  water,  and  eat  it  as  a  reltsh  with  bread  or 
brsenii. —  Bwrton*s  Fil^itnaoe  to  Meccah,  Fol^ 
/.  p,  289. 

J  ILL     Sec  India;  Stnghpo* 

JILLAKA.    Saxs.    Aaiaraotus  Tristis,— 


jtMAca. 


Tkl.   Calotropla  gi^ 
procvra» — R,    Bmm^ 

TftL*  Ftbno 

S^e  Han  t-ke 

ordinary    miii 


JILLEDU. 

Ilumd^nnii.  —  f^'ttjhU 

JILLEDUNAIU. 
pis  k!i£Hott*a* 

JII.UKA,     Sak8. 

JlfJ)    L>AR      The 
Persia  are  ^jreat  linrs  and  wunoy  in 
silde  way.     The  Jdodnr,  or  chief  ta 
who  htis  or  hold*  the  bridle,  is  a  very 
chnrwctr^r.  —  Ferrier^fi  Joam,  p.  47 

JILUU  CHEITU.  Tel,  Cubl 
i{arile«. 

JILUGA  BKNDIL  Tel  M.^\ 
aspern,  — ^Mm.  and  W.  and  A.  VU 
lagpuHriuro. — Roxh, 

JLVIA'  H,  ulsocaJled  Wokhab.   Dr. 
Buchanan     Hamilton,    remarkinj;    it] 
hawking  or  falconry  observed  by  bii 
Shahabad  distrioti  mentions  thnt  ** 
jimach  attuck   a   vary  strong  fidcon  i 
hovering  over  h  bush  into  which   it  h 
a  prtrtrid^e*    Tlie   moment    the   fale 
thejimaoh  it  gave  a  i-crciim,  an^l  fie# 
the  utmost  velocity,  while  the  jim 
pursued.     They  were  instantly  folio 
whole    party,  loot,    horse,  and   elepl 
hiips   2H0  persons,    shouting    and 
all  their  mighl  ;  and   the   faliX)n  wi 
but  not  without  severe    wounds,  tli 
having  struck  her  to  the  ground  ;  bitC 
man   came   up  in    time    to    preveat 
bting  devoured/*     The  f^*okhah  or   if% 
it  is  also  termed,  is  «  small  eagl*'^  ttff 
daot  in  the  plains  of  Upper  Indi.^,  thf  W 
&c,   b*-aring  many  systcraat 
liest    of    which  is    Aquila 
not   fpiite    so   Urs;e    or   robust, 
nrcvioidfs     of     Atrica,     with 
been  supposed  identical      The 
tro'iblr^ome  in  ha w kin sr.  after  the 
hot,    mislakin-^   the    y%sei  for   som« 
prey,  and    pouncing  on  the  f«)con  to 
Mr.  \V.  Klli^it   onre  or  twice  nearly  loll 
bin'  (FhIco  pen*gn>iator)   in  contf<)tiffiu 
flyinie    to    great   distancea    for    fear 
Wukhub,    or    the     Jimach.       The    pr 
species  employed  in  tudran  fulconry,  at 
(icid  with  those  of  Europe  ;  namely »  tii4 
of  1  nil  is,  which    is  the  pereirrtne  f*il«M 
pcr^griuus,  GmcL  of  the  VVe»t;  n 
of  hnUa.  Astur  palunibariu*.  Linn^ 
Goshawk  or  *  G«?ntil  Falcon'  of  Br 
curious  Persian  J ri*ati PC  on  the  su^tj    i, 
head  falconer  of  the    iMoi^nl    emperor 
the    various  species  uied  nrc  iniuiirri* 
may    be    reci»);nizod     wilb    \ 
them  is  the  Shitngari   which  ii^  v  «,<, ,j 
FaiooA  of  the  north  ;  representeii  at  exi 
rare  and  valuable^  taken  perhaps  ouce  e 
only  m  a  century,  and  thvn  geueraily 
Punjab, 


wokfim 
he  tati  fl 
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See  KAm-olii  or  Kam, 

XIGB.    T«L.    Thunbergift 


Caealla      Kleitua. — 


Hriri»,     Andropogon    serrelas. 

A  tlemon,  an  evil  spirit ;  one  of 

r  Ui€y  are  not  restricted  to  any 

1}   but  the  gigantic  monstersj 

p^uliarly  among  the  rocks 

senderan  or  Hyrcania- 

8ee    InscriptioDi ;  Juaa- 

Sec  Kntub  Minar. 
IiKD.     Luffa  acutangula. 
.     Kjkaff.     Verdigris. 

•  Hind.  Of  Simla  kilh,  the  tree, 
gum  of  Odiaa  wodier  :  it  occurs 
s^  vrhite  eemi-tratiaparent  piei'ea, 
lit  of  bark  intermingled,— A wri^, 
~  /.  p,  397, 

See   Gypsey  ;  Kara-cbi ;    Zin- 

ffD.  Lomcera  atigustifotia* 
daisea  of  tfien»  is  a  Chtuese 
authority.  In  it  llic  **  Sages'* 
chapter,  aod  in  this  Confucius 
f*  above  all  others* — Bowrtn^, 
\^UW  66*  ;  L.  73"  H'Jntbe 
tfiUef  N.  of  Cboke  Fort  is  2,065 
le  tea. 

tSp.     Ginseng. 
Malay,  Cum  in   seed,  aniseed. 
N,     A  tree  of  Borneo,  yielding 
Ita   bark    is    aoft     and     thick. 
e  m  Borneo*  an  Ureeola,  growa  to 
a  mun's  body :  has  a  very  rough 
on    being  cut   emita   ita  sap   in 
^bundanee,  and   without  destroy* 
'  terf  targe  quantities  might  be 
a    ain^le  trunk*      Tfatrre   are 
Borneo,  called  by  the  generic 
ran  by  the    natives;   two  are 
irawak,  viz.,  the  J,  susuh,  or 
and    the  J.  bulat,  or   round 
In*     They   equally  produce  the 
Irhicli  having    been  analyzed,  is 
in  no  respect  from  that  pro- 
^Ficua  dastica  and  other  trees, 
if  Borneo   use  it  to   cover   the 
bich  they  beat  their  gongs  and 
finstrumeuts.      The  fruit,  which 
a  fine  apricot  colour,  contain  a 
la  ^veloped  in  a  rich  reddish 
but  a  jungle  plant,  is  one  of 
'  fniita  of  the  country  to  the 
ilaic.— Z/oirV  Sarawak^  p,  52* 
liKD.     Prinscpia  utilia. 
f  A.  Uv9D.     Baiifraga  ligulata. 
HtvD,   Genttana,  sp, 
OduiA  wodier* 


JIT* 

JIR\.  HiKD.  Jiraga.  Cam.  Jiraka,  also 
Jirana.  8a Ks,  T*l«  Cuminum  cymiuum.— 
Linn* 

JIRA-MANIS.     Malay.     Aniseed. 

JIRA^SIAH*    Hind.  Carum  carni, — Linn, 

JIKITOH,  AaAB^  Ginjiclly  or  Sesamum 
oil.     Oil  of  Stfsamum  orientals 

JIRKA.  HiNB.  Phytolacca  decandra ; 
ban  Jiru  is  Arremisia  Indica. 

JIRNDU.  Hjnd.  of  Ravi,  Gardenia  tetraa- 
perma, 

JIKUGU  C11ETTU,  also  Chirugii  cbettu, 
atao  Ugu  chettu,  Tbl.    Caryota  urens.—  lAnn^ 

JIKU  KANE^LL  Malbal.  Caaearia  escu- 
lenra  — Roxb, 

JiT.  De  Guignea  explains  the  origin  of 
Ibe  Scythians  on  the  Indusi  shows  what 
became  of  them,  and  alfords  proof  that 
they  wr-re  not  swallowed  up  in  any  "f  the 
Mndu  classes.  The  people  called  Yuc-chi 
by  the  Chinese,  Jit  by  Ibe  Tartars,  aod 
Gete  or  Getcc  by  some  European  writers,  wera 
a  considerable  nation  in  the  centre  of  Tartaty 
as  late  as  the  itnie  of  Tamerlane.  In  th<i 
secoud  century  before  Chris!,  they  were  driven 
from  their  original  seals  on  the  borders  of 
China  by  the  Hioug-now,  with  whom  they  had 
always  been  in  enmity.  About  126  B,  C,  a 
division  of  them  conquered  Khorwsan  in  Persia; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  8u,  another  tribe; 
whom  they  had  dislodged  in  an  early  part  o1 
their  advance,  look  Bactria  from  the  Greeks 
In  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Ya^chi  came  from  some  of  their  conquests  in 
Persia  into  the  country  on  the  Intlus,  which  is 
correctly  described  by  the  Chinese  historians. 
This  portion  of  them  is  represented  to  have 
seUled  there ;  and  accord  in  sclvi  when  Timut 
(who  was  accustomed  to  fight  t!re  Jit  in  Tartary) 
arrived  at  the  Indus,  be  recogriiztid  his  old  an- 
tagonista  in  tbeir  distant  colony.  They  still 
bear  the  name  of  Jit  or  Jal  and  are  still  nume- 
rous on  both  sides  of  the  Indup,  south- 
easterly to  Delhi  aud  Bhurtpore,  forming  the 
peasantry  of  the  Panjab,  ihe  Hajput  country. 
Bind,  and  the  east  of  Beluchistau ;  atid^  iu  many 
places,    professing    the    mahomedan    religion 

The  only  objection  to  the  Getic  origin  of  thi 
Jat  race  is,  that  they  are  included  in  snme 
lists  of  the  Rajput  tribes,  and  so  enrolled 
among  pure  hindus,  ;  but  Colonel  Tod,  from 
whom  we  learn  the  fact,  in  a  great  measure 
destroy  a  the  effect  of  it,  by  stating  that,  thougb 
their  nuooe  is  in  the  list,  they  are  never  consi- 
dered aa  Rajputs,  and  that  no  Rajput  would! 
iutcrmanry  with  them*  In  anothrr  place,  be 
observes  that  {except  for  one  very  ambiguous 
rite)  they  were  '*  utter  aliens  to  the  hindu  tbeo- 
It  is  a  more  natural  way  of  connecLincr 


'■^■^H 


JIVAKU 


JOAKXES  DAMASCEKrS. 


of  the  tribe  who  ire  recorded!  to  have  crossed 
the  ludus  at  an  early  period,  and  who  pro- 
bably were  lho5e  found  in  the  aoutli  by  Aleian* 
der/  were  dislodged  by  the  irruptiou  from 
ScytKla,  and  driven  back  to  theii  aocteot  icaIb 
tojoiu  their  brelbreo,  fro  a  whom  in  religion 
Hiid  cji&lc,  tbL-y  had  never  separated.  J  it  uad 
Bliniti  seem  to  hnve  beeu  greatly  intermin^ted 
and  the  Jit  and  Ghikar  steoi  to  have  had  a 
bimilar  Scythic  ori^n*  Feriakta  calb  Hae  Sehra 
niul  Ilia  tribe  of  Lao^a,  Afghans  ;  and  Abul- 
l^'acil  says,  the  Inhabilants  of  Seevee  were  of 
ibe  Noo«nri< fox)  tribe,  which  is  assuredly  one 
of  ltj<^  most  uumerotta  of  the  Jit  or  Geta*  race, 
though  tliey  liavc  nil,  since  their  conversion, 
adopted  the  distioclWe  term  of  Bakcb.  The 
Bhatti  chronicles  call  Ihe  Laikga  in  one  page 
But' ban,  and  in  another  Rajpoot,  which  are 
perfectly  reconcileabk,  and  by  ik>  meaas  iudi- 
mtivc  Ibat  the  l*at*han  or  Afirbna  of  that  early 
I»oriod,  or  even  in  the  time  of  Uae  Sehra,  was 
u  mahomedan-  The  title  of  Rae  ia  tufi^ci^iut 
proof  I  bat  they  were  even  then  huidus,  Mr. 
Klphinatoue  scouts  the  idea  of  the  descent  of 
ikeAfgbRiia  from  the  Jews ;  and  not  a  trac« 
of  (he  Hebrew  is  found  in  the  Pushtoo,  or 
language  of  this  tribe,  although  it  has  mucli 
tiiliuiiy  to  tku  Zend  and  Sanscrit.  Colonel 
Tod  entertains  the  conviction  of  the  ori^w 
of  the  Afgbans  from  tbe  Yadu,  converted  into 
Yahudi,  or  'Jew/  Wbelber  tbeee  Vadu  are 
or  are  not  Yati,  or  Ciete,  remains  to  be 
proved.  The  strongest  rt:£iemblance  iu  tbo 
Scylbiaus  is  in  the  name  of  a  tiow  obscure 
tribe  called  tiun  to  that  of  the  hortle  wbieb 
the  Bomans  called  Ilnn  ;  or  to  that  of  the  I  thinks  it 
j-i-eat  nation  of  tike  Turk,  once  called  by 
the  Chinese  Hien-uyu  or  Hioiijj;*uin,  The 
II uu  thoud^h  now  almost  eiliact,  were  once 
vf  some  consequence,  being  mentioned  in 
aomo  ancient  inscriptions  ;  but  there  U 
iiolbiag  besides  their  name  to  connect  them 
luther  with  tbe  Huns  or  the  Hiong-niu* 
We  may  admit,  without  hesitation,  that  ihere 
were  Scythians  on  the  Indus  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  wbite  Hun  (according  toDe  Guiirnes) 
were  Turks,  whose  capital  was  Organj  or  Khiva  ; 
but  his  evideucet  if  admitted,  only  goes  to 
prove  that  the  name  of  Hun  was  known  in  upper 
India;  and,  along  with  that,  it  proves  tbat  up 
10  the  sixth  eentury^  tbe  people  wbo  bore  it  had 
itot  mer^'ed  in  the  Rajputs- — Etphinstoa^M 
llisfori/   of  Ituiui.  p.   435,    436,  437,  433, 

JlTTEOl.  TfcL,  Dalberjjia  lalifolia*     Roxh^ 
dlUNTt,  Hind-  Cimicifuga  foilida. 
JIVA*  See  Jain;  Ji. 

JlVAKA,   also     Vimba,    also    Fatupa/nL 
Bak»   Bryonia  ^randii« 

JIVAK  PATTA.  HiKP.  Aloe  perfoliaU- 
JlVANl.  lli>^»  i^flmian, Faks,  i& som^tim/pQ 


sprinkled  on  dough  in  making  btead  ^  it 
called  Nan  Khoab  and  Jivani  ;  alao^ 
Arabic  language  Tab'b  al  Khabs  a^d  ti 

yoL  L p.  SIO. 

JIVAPITEI,   the  'father  efLiTc,' 
be  a  \tTy   proper   epithet    for    Mubai 
'creative  power/  whose  Olympus  ia  Ki 

JIWUL,  also  JiyuL  Bkko,   Odina 

JIZlAll.  Ar.   A   tax  by  mahoi 

otlier  religiouists,  applied  in  Snug 
house-tax  on  tbe  inbabitauta  of  to' 
engaged  in  tillage,  wbieh  ia  also  eaUod 
Jijcyab  properly  means  the  cupitatioii 
ou  infidels,  lu  Arabia,  Bedouins,  and 
town  chiefsi  apply  the  opprobrious 
black  mail  extorted  from  Lratellers, 
tbeir  own  creed. 

JO.     A  Burmese  people  speaking 
diEilect  of  the  Burmeaei  lying  ca*C  of 
gong. 

JO,     A  beverage    made   from  rice  c 
and   used   by  tbe  Bodo.     Tbe  grain 
ed  and    flavored   by  a   root   called  t^ 
It  is  left  to  ferment  for  two  di»ys  in  a 
dry  state.     Woter  is  tben   added   and 
for  drinking  in  three  or  four  days, 

JOA^KA-PHAL.  Hi^D.  lldicterttl 
Linu, 

JOALA  MUKHI,     or    the  flam«*» 
caused    by    a    tiickering    Ha  me    from 
buatiun   of   gas   eic^piMg    from    tbe 
One  ot    tbc^   occurs   at   Badku  or 
sraport    of    the    Caspiau,    where     Ft 

is  caused     by   the  vast    cjai 
oC  Naplilba  found  there.     Auotber  J 
oocura  in  the  Kohistan,  and  a  town 
up  ou  Llie    slope  of  the  hill  beloif 
or    temple  built  over  the  springs, 
500   or   eOO    feet  high.    The  pr 
is  a  brahman  from  lower  BcngnL — Ft 
Travels  in   J^doodiiUatb  and  HhnU^ 
See   Jawala   Mukhi. 

JOANNES  DAMASCENU8.  -  f  »t^ 
christiau  Cbtirch  who  lived  at  i 
khalif  At  Mauaur  tor  whom    Aijuiumii 
Mobiffa  had  translated  the  Cabks  of  iha 
tanira  from  Peblevi  into  Arabic.  Joba) 
a  religious  novel  called  Barlaam   and 
into  which  he  iut reduced  a  number  ttf 
fables  and  took  his    priucipul   hero 
from    the    **  I^liUvifltara/*   the   li£a 
Buddha  or  culighteued,  a  portion  of  t 
canon   of  buudhists      Tbe   «tary  of 
is,  iu  its  mofit  striking  poiuta,  «  mere 
of  the  story  of  the  Budd'ha,  and  Joaa], 
hero  of  the  story,  has  been  raised   to  ll 
of  a  saint,  both    in  the  eastern  and 
Cburches*     And  thu9«  though  under  n 
cnt  name,  the  sage  ol  K.apiJt  va&ta,  the 
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JOASMI. 


J0A3MT. 


ch  in  the  purity  of  its  morals 
dtanity  than  any  other  reHp;ion 
now,  after  an  existence  of 
US, 000,000  of  believers,  has 
I  the  highest  honors  Tvhich  the  Chris* 
[fth  can  bestow.  If  Butldha  lived  the 
eh  is  there  Hcscrtbed,  few  saints  in  the 
omjift  Churches  are  the  equnis 
hat*  the  prince,  the  hermit,  nnrt  the 
Midler^  im  Ftve,  Bo}f,  Imt.  Gr. 
1870. 

RARROS.   See  De  Bftrros. 
'Hind.     Sorghum   viilgnre  j  Bara 
&^  mays  or  Iiidian  corn* 
U&TSE.    Hind*    Myricaiia  Germa- 


1-  Btwo.  DuK.  Hind,  Mahr. 
I  fttlgarc.  Peus,  HoIchs  sorghum* 
iMf,  of  the  maritime  chiefs  of  the 
Sttlf  with  whom  the  British  Govern - 
itded  I  reft  ties  are  the  Jons  mi 
hyran  and  Shargah,  the  chief  of 
rtbo  of  Aboo-thabee  or  Boo 
ef  of  the  Boo  Fjlasa  tribe  of 
of  the  Bahij«,  «ntl  the  chiefs 
|tvtn«  ami  Ejman,  The  possessions 
jfefs extend  from  Has-ooUKhyma  along 
Iweitirartl  beyond  the  islanfl  of  Bah* 
fUy  ail  pay  tribute  to  the  Wahabi 
'  Srj<i,  but  are  really  indcpenrfent, 
Kinii  have  occapied  the  province 
ftm  the  earliest  time?,  earned  on  a 
iml  profitable   trade   by  sea,  till  in 

Kicctimbed  to  the  influence  of  the 
ionists  and  were  drawn  into  the 
cts  of  that  turbulent  sect.  Under 
tncDce  the  Joasmi  plundered  two 
and  Irrated  the  Comraanders 
city.  An  expedition  was  sent 
Gulf  lo  punish  them  for  this 
to  oo-operate  with  the  Imam  of 
\  wai  then  at  war  with  them.  The 
I  ntsidted  in  the  conckision  of  a 
the  6tb  F^jniary  1 806.  bind  in  jr  the 
nrspeet  the  Hui^  and  pn^perty  of  the 
id  to  n&atit  vessels  touching  on  their 
^apreod  of  the  Wahabi  in  Oman 
;d  the  Imam  of  Muscat  with 
nd  the  British  (lOvernraent  de- 
Itipport  him  and  to  destroy  the 
j«9  the  only  means  of  preserving 
'  6-Gulf.  A  strong  British  Force 
iSO'J,  which  took  Kas-ool 
ft  and  Shinar  and  destroyed 
hi  pir^ites.  But  piracy  soon  re- 
in 1HI4,  the  Jonsmi  tribe  wished 
'ritish  provided  they  were 
abs.  But  they  were  quite 
goad  their  professions*  Even 
of  preliminary  articles  of 
idtnt    ut  Bushire^  the  Joasmv 
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attacked  and  plundered  British  vciselsi     Other 
tribes  were  soon    drawn    under  the   Wahabi 
influence,  and  piracy  increased  beyond   endur- 
ance.    A  second  expedition  was  fitted  out,  aod 
sailed  from  Bombay  on  the  1st  November  1819* 
The  naval  part  of   it   consisted   of  several  of 
Britiali  ships  of   war,  and  Company's  cniizers 
under  the  command  of  Captflin  l.  Collier ;  and 
the  hmd  forces  amounted  to  about  3^000  Kuro- 
pean  and  Nntive  troops,    under  the  command 
of   Major  General    Sir   William    firaut    Keir. 
This  expedition    reduced   R^rs-ool-Khyitia,    the 
principal   stronghold  of  the  pirates,  which  had 
been  carefully  Ibrtifted  and  was  vi;?orously  de- 
fertded  ;  and  slso  the  hill  fort  of  %ah,  whioh 
was  likewise  well  defended  by  a  veteran  Waha- 
bi,   deeply     imbued    with  the   boldness    and 
character  of  that  sect,     Ras-ool*Khyma    was 
taken    on    'Jlh    December    and    en^agcmenti 
xvere  made  with  the  Arab   chiefs  prelimriiary  to 
the  conclusiou  of  a   general   treaty    in   1820, 
By  the  9lh  arUele,  the  carrying   off  of  slaves 
from  the  coasts  of  Africa  or  elsewhere,  and    the 
transporting  them  in  vessels,  was  declared  to 
be  plunder    and    piracy.     Thereafter,    it  was 
renewed  annually  till    I94r^,  when  it  was  pro 
longed     for  ten    years,     Ou    the     expiry    of 
the     ten    year^'    truce    in    1853,    a     treaty 
of   perpctun!     peace    was   concluded,    whicfi 
provided    that     there     should     be     a    com- 
plete cessation   of  hostilities  at  sea   between 
the    subjects     of    the    subscribing     parties  ^ 
Colonel  tikinner   states  (p.    5,)    that   in   his 
time  the  greatest  part  of  the  western   shore  of 
Arabia  was  in  the  possession   of  tbe   Joasmt 
Arabs,  who  obstructed    by   their   depredations 
the    commerce   of   the    Fcrsinn    Gulf.     Their 
principal   rendezvons    was  Kas-ool-Khyma,  u 
town  about  seven  miles  aouth-weat  of  Kura^. 
Mr.   Fraser    wiiting     about    1821,    says    tha 
pirates   of  the   Persian  Gulf,    sailed    in    large 
well  nrtiied  boats  and  aUackcd  every   merchant 
vessel  they  met,  seldom  sparing  a  captive,  but 
puttinj^  to  death,  with  ceremonies   of  a  horrid 
nature,  tho 3 ci  who  fell  alive  into  their  hands  even 
when  tkey  surrettdered  without  resfstancc.    He 
adds  that  these  pirntea  were  of  no  class  of  men 
distinct  from  tlie   people  of  the  couniry  they 
inhabited,  ullhou^li   a  poriiou  of  their  enter* 
priz«  ;ind   skill    may  have  been  imbibe<J  from 
adveiitfirera,  forced    by  their   misdeeds  to  seek 
a  refuse  upon    their    barren  shore;   they  were» 
for  the    most   part,   meti   of  the  Arab    tribes, 
who  settled  on  or  near  to  the   sea  coast,  he- 
cauic  uaturally    addicted  to  sea-fariug  occupa- 
tions,   and,  accustomed    to    a    predatory   life 
among  themsrlves,  carried  with  them  the  same 
dispositions  upon  (he  element  which  had  become 
to  them  a  see^*nd    home  ;    they    plundered   lo 
enrich   themselvee,  and  pluudcretj  ali   nations 
i  alike.  These  pirntea  have  beeti  generally  koowu 
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JODH  BU. 

name  of  Joaami  :  n  corraptlou  from 
in,  or  Jobafdiu,  the  name  of  a  tribe^  which 
was  paiticularly  notorious  for  their  piracies, — 
jTreaUcs,  Eaya^jcmcHU  and  Sunnud*,  Vol,  VII. 

239,  240*  Fraser^s  Journey  into  Khoramm^ 

5.    Skinner* i  Overland  JoHtne^^  Vol,  iLp. 
W3.  JuU,  cb.  xxxl  f.  20,27.  2S. 

JOBIE.  A  hi<^h  ialand,  87  miles  in  extent^ 
ofT  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 

JOBOKA*     A  rude   Pagan   tribe,    on   the 
lliills  of  Asam  oa  the  ea5l4^rii   frouUcr  of  the 
^likir  and  Cachar.     See  India. 

JOB^S  TEARS.  EnG.  Coix  lacrima.— Xoi*. 

JOG  A.  A  river  near  Bareilly. 

J0DA01Il»  or  hill  of  strife,  called  also  the 
|Bakur  chiria  or  bird's  nest^  s^  hill  hi  liajputa' 
'  so  witit  a  cast  It:  ou  it. 

JODENLYM.  DuT.  Bitumen. 

JOPH  BAfyWas  the  daughter  of  rajaMaldeo, 
and  siater  of  Ood/  Singh  of  Jodhpure  in  Ai^tr- 
war.  In  1&G9,  OoHy  Singh  ^nve  bertn  marriage 
[  to  Akbar,  whose  favourite  slie  soon  became,  tiad 
^  a  few  months  after  tbeir  union,  she  and  AkUar 
Xnarie  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  the  toiub  of  Moiq- 
Hd-Dinat  Ajmir.  They  trAveHt^dsJx  miles  a  ilay. 
Arrived  there,  Moinud-Diu  appeared  to  Akbar 
in  a  dream  and  bid  him  seek  the  interposition  ol 
Sheikh   Satem,  a   holy  old  man    who  dwelt  on 
the    top  of    Futtehpur  Sikri.   Sheikh   Scdeni 
assured  Akbar  that  Jodh  Bai  would  bear  a  son 
who    would   li?e   to  an  old  age,    and  the   hai 
remained     in  a  hut  near  the  hermit    till   the 
promised  boy  was  born.    He  was  named  Miizn 
Selim  and  was  the    future  Jehangir  o(  Indian 
litstory.     Much  of  the  good   that  fell  to  India, 
during  Akbar*8  reigo   is  ascribed   to  the  in- 
fluence of  Jodh  Bai.     She   died  sometime  after 
A.  D.  XGOO.     ller  tomb  was  to  t)e  aeen  on  the 
arlillery  practice  grouwd   at  Futtehpore  Sikri, 
near   Agra   till  about  ihe  year    134Q,    but  the 
Walls  and    gatt*ways  were  first  take  a  away  and 
then  the  tomb  destroyed   in   practisintc  mining. 
Ko   paliiatioD  can  et^cr  be  urged  to    def<-ud  an 
outrage  on  the  dead,  far  less  can  any  plea  ex- 
tenuate the  act  of  blowing  up   iato   the  air  the 
Himains  of  a   woman,  no  other   than    A  kbit's 
favorite    sultana^      the     empress    Jodh     Bai, 
to    whom  the  people   of  India  owed  much    of 
the  ^ood    they  enjoyed  under  his  long  leign, 
by   inspiring    not   only  her  husband*  but  the 
most  able  mahomedan  minister  that   imiia  has 
ever  had,  with  feelingfi  of  uuiversaJ  benevolence. 
Colonel  Tod,  writing  about  1820,    meiilious 
the  magnificent  tomb  of  Jodh  Bni,  the  mother 
o(  Shah   JeboOj  as   at  Secundra^  utAx    Agra, 
and     not   far    from     that  in  which   Akbart 
remains  arc  deposited*     Oody  '  )e  groi*  was  the 
first  of  hts  race  who  gave  a  daughlar   in  mar* 
riage  to  a  Tartar «    The   bribe   for   which    he 
bartered  his  hooour  was  splendid i  ht  four  pro* 
Ttscea,  yielding  Jl^0O«000  of  aimuai  rtvenue, 
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Ea.  900,000,  OoJmS 
6:1,500,    Budnawar,  ] 


III,  wilj 
t  rsttsfa 
tancc  j 

ntng 


via.     God  war,  Ea.  900,000, 

Debalpore^    1,8:1,500,    Budnawar, 

were  given    in  exchange    for   Jodli 

once    doubling    the    lisc    of   Marw| 

such   examples  as    Amber   and    Mm^ 

with    less     power    to   re&tat    the    II 

the    minor    chiefs  of  Enjast'hau,  wilj 

an  J  numerous  vassalage,  were  transff^ 

satraps  of  Dtlhi.  and  ihe  importance 

ihem  ivas  increased  by  tho  chang 

the  Mo^ul    historian  designate  t 

the  props  and  ihe  ornaments  of  I 

Tod's  RaJasUian    Trav,  Hind*  Voi*] 

JODH  1*0 HE  or  Marwar  is  a  KflJ 

which  ranks  amopg  th<:  States  of  llajpa 

in  importance  to  Oadeypore  and  JeyM 

tiou  ascribes  lis  foundation  to  Jodha»  i 

ant  of  the   liahLore  lUjpoot   kings  I 

wbo  in  said  in  have  fouudrd  the  city  ^ 

about  A.  D.  1459,  Jodh  pore  bccaio^ 

to  the  emperor  Akbar.     The  family  gj 

daughters   in  marriage   to  the   iiup<^ 

and    furnished   aoniii  distinguished  | 

tlie  imperijil  army .  It  was  one  of  the  | 

of  this  a II iH nee  that  Ihe   chiefs  of  1^ 

Jodhpore should  regain  the  privilege  i 

with  the  Oudey  pore  lumily  which  they] 

ai  by  conlracLiiig  ulliiinccs  with    th^ 

on  the  uuderstaiiding  that  ihu   cflsp 

ptinccsses   of  Oudey pore  should  iui| 

state  in  prefert^nce  to  ail  other  children 

was  conquered  by  Siodhia,  who  levia 

tribute  ot  sixiy  lakhs  of  rupeea  an^ 

it  the  fort  and  city  of  Ajmere,  At  the  j 

meat  of  ihe  war  of  Iboi),  Maun  Ssfl 

been  elected  by  the  nobles  to   1>€  chj 

pore  after  a  long  struggle  w  ith  his  co| 

S^ing.     Thereafter  Jodhpore  was  ruiQi 

uel  disputes  regarding  the  succcsaion 

Sing,  a  reputed  son  of   Bhecm   Sini 

disastrous   war    with   Jcypore    ani 

minister  of  Jodhpore,  terrifying  thcj 

into  abdic4itiou  and   pretended    in^ 

assuming     the     management  of  t| 

himself  for   two  yearsi    ended  hy  a 

the  treasury  and  leaving    the  counj 

resources  c completely  exhauated*    C( 

the  only  son  of  the  mahur^ijah,  assui( 

gency  on  the  withdrawal  of  Ameer  Kll 

in    l62i   twenty-one  villages   in 

nahs  of  Chang  and  Kot  Karaua 

were    made    over     to    the    Briii 

men t  for  eight  years,    ^iih  a  view^ 

the  lawless  Meeaa  and  Mair  racea  i| 

^ion,    the   muharajah   agreeing  to  i 

i5|000    a  year  towards  the  expcd 

local   corps  which   waa  then  raise4| 

gsgement    was    rcifewtd    in     18i 

years,   and    seven    additional   vili| 

put  under  firitibh  administration*^ 

expired  in    1843.    The   mahan^ij 
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tlieicireD    Tillagea,  but    ei pressed  lis  I 


to  kive  tlie  otherB  uuder  the   ad- 
tiraim  of  lite    British  Government   for 
'  t  suit  Ib^ir  couvenietioe^  and 
ry  fooling  the   adtuimsira- 
L^ca  still  remiiiaB*     Tlie  deesert 
lft[  liylknee   ahu  is   under  the   superiu- 
soltbt   V  "      Tti   Political  Agent.     It 
to     .  ,    but    the    fcuilatoriea 

rldi^c  IhL  mxiuirajali's    supremicy    otdj^ 
^iug    ail    auivual    iribute    of     Bupeea 
iJiicU  n    culk'ctcd    by    the   Pokitical 
piiid  QMiix    to    the   Durbar.     By 
^8tli    Amclc    or    thfi    Treaty    of    181tJ 
Ufeun  Siogh,  the     Jodhpore     «::> tale  was 
lo  funiish    a     contingeiit  of     1,50Q 
Vnder   ibb  Article  a     deioand   was 
pin  lb32  for  a  force  to  co-operate  against 
wbo  occupied     Kuggur     Parkar* 
pgent  failed  in  its  duty  and   proved 
UBcksa.     la     1S35,     therefore,   the 
lo     famish   the     contingent     was 
to  an     annual   payment  of    Hu- 
ili^.OOO  towards  the    Jodh pore  Legion, 
eu   mi&ed.     This   Legion  tuuti- 
. .     Ita    place    is    now    supplied 
Krinpoora    Irregular     Force.     The 
cil  of  the    Force   is   also   PoIiuchI 
aiieot  of  Sirohtse  and   Ua^istraie  of 
LboQ.     Besidca  the   coutributioD   for 
iTi  Forest   Jodbpore  pax  a  a  tribute 
l!»d,00O«a  remission    ofRs.  10,000 
made  in  1847,  in   conaiderution 
on     to   the   British   Go  vera  meat 
of  Jodhpore    to    the   province 
of    Omerkote.       This      province 
possession   of  Jodhpore   in  178D, 
Ttii  wreMed    from    that  State  in  1813, 
li»  fiilpuf   ameers    of  Sind.     Alter  the 
of  Sind,    Government  promised   to 
iittoth«    maharajah.     But   as  the  fort 
pkrkte  WHS  a   valuable   frontier  post  and 
toould  not  be  controlled  by  Jodhpore, 
l^sidered     best     for    the     British  < 
nt   to   retaiu   po&seasion   of  it,  and 
pn  ui  Judbpore  a   money    compensation 
t  iluipe  of   remissi(]n  of  tribute.     With- 
frv  months  a(t«r     his     reaumption    of 
ntabaniJAh   Haua    Sin^   put   to  deat^i 
oncd  uv^wi  of  the   clii(;fs  who,  during 
1  imbeoilitvy  had  shown  any  iiufri^rid- 
towards    liim.      Miiharajah    Tukht 
ruler  of     J'  did  good    service 

tba    mnUi.  >  ivcd   the   right  of 

«rid   is     entitied     to   a    salute   of 
guns*     Ihe    area   of    Jodbpore  is 
:iuare   miks,  with   a   population  of 
The  revenue  is  about   seventeen 
^halfiakhiyof   if  hidi  about  ^ve  kkha  are 
I  from  salt.     The  troops  kept  up  by  the 
r  do  not  cscced  6,000  men.   The  Political 
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Agent  is  also  President  of  tbeMarwai  Interjuria- 


iHctional  Court  of  Vakeels^  which  decides  aH 
border  disputes  arising  between  Bikaneer^ 
Jesiiulmere,  Kishenghur,  Birohee,  Pahlunpore, 
and  Jodhpore.  The  Court  is  composed  of 
vakeels  from  these  States  and  from  Oudevpore^ 
Jeypore,  and  Setkur,  It  meets  once  a  year 
at  Ajmere,  Balmere,  Nagore,  and  Mount  Aboo, 
— Tieaiie^^  En'jngemtntu  and  ^utmuds,  VoL 
IV.  p'  4i — 45.  bee  ludia  ;  Rah  tor  ;  Mbarwar* 

JOE-BOE*     ByRM.     Walsura  piscidia. 

JOFI,  name  of  a  licjuor  prepared  from 
sugar  cane,  among  the  leita  tribe  of  Eastern 
Africa. 

JOG*  Sans.  In  hinduiam,  amongst  as^ 
ceiies,  the  practice  of  religious  abstrnc'* 
lion,  with  the  object  of  the  individual  being 
united  lo  the  universal  soul  and  acquiring 
similar  snptrnalural  powers, — Wiho7i, 

JOGAIsNATH.  See  Jsganath,  Sri  sam* 
pradaya* 

JOGI  or  Togi,  ia  a  term  properly   applied 
to   the   followers   of    the    Yoga   or  Palanjida 
school  of   pbtlosophy,   which,   amongst  other 
tenets,    maintaitied    the   practicability    of  ac* 
(juinng^   even   in   life,   entire   command    over 
elementary  matter^  by    means  ol  certain   asce- 
tic    practices   consisting    of   long    continued 
suppression  of  respiration  and  other  puefiliti^a^ 
such  as  fixing  the  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  nose* 
Ittdividuals      are    still  met     with^    who  tbua 
strive  to   effect  a  union  between  the  portion 
of  vital  spirit  residing  in  the  body  and  thai  i 
which  pervades  ail  nature^  and  the  hystettcal 
hallucinations    which    follow    give   airy    no* 
things  a   local  habitation   and   a    name.     It 
WU9  practised  in  Indiaj  so  early  as  the  eighlh 
century.     In  the  temples  of  Salselte,  Elephantfi 
ano  Elloray  the  priucipel  ligure  is  mostly  Siv^ 
decorated  u  tth  e&r*rin^s»  such  as  are  worn  b/  { 
the  Khanpbata  Jo^i  sect.   Ihe  walls  are  cover*^ 
ed  with  ascetics  in  the  various  Asana    or  posi- 
tions in  which  the  Yogi  is  to  sit.     The  eelli  j 
attached  to  some   of  the  temples  are  also  indi- 
cative of  Jogi  residence  and  one  of  the  e^ves  of  i| 
Salsette  ia  named  that  of  Jo^iswara  or  Siva,  as  [ 
Lord  of  the  Jogi.  The  Jogi  sect  of  Gorakhnatli  J 
are  usually  called  Kanpbata^  from  having  their] 
ears  bored,  and  rings  inserted  into  them   at  th&l 
time  of  their   initiaiion*     They  may  be   of  anyi 
caste  and  live  as  ascetics  iu  Maths,     Siva  i 
the  object  of  their  worBhtp.      They  ofEdatol 
indeed  at  bis  priests,  especially  at  the  ceiebrat»| 
ed  Lat  of  Bhairava  at  Benares,     They   marlcl 
the  forehead  with  a  transverse  line  of  asbea  and] 
smear  the  body  with  the  same  ;  they  trsTcl  inl 
a  cap  of  patch   work,  and  garments  d)ed  witi 
red  ochre,     bome  simply  wear  a  dhoti  or  doti 
round  the  loins.     The  Saringhiha  are  a  Jg 
sect  who  use  the  saringhi  or  Jiite  and  beg  m' 
the  name   of  Bhairava.    Another   sect  is   tha 


SOatm  TA^JTBO. 


Darl-liafii,  from  their  peddling  in  tlircnt!  16  ITie 
liOLue wives  of  Itic  villages ;  and  IJit;  Mntsy- 
cndri  or  M.icchendri,  from  Matsyendri  whom 
they  re^iird  rs  thdr  founder,  are  «  third  aecfc^ 
atid  a  fourth  h  the  Rhnriihari.  They  t»re  atj 
crrants.  In  the  Dtkhnn,  however,  the  J^^it 
are  usualiy  lull  and  well  formed  men»  devotees, 
who  never  resort  to  irinntml  fabonr  to  cr«in  the 
m«HU5  of  livelihood  but  cnrn  n  subsistence  by 
begging  and  scllini^  flmall  nrtides  of  merchan- 
dise. They,  there,  aecm  to  be  arranged  into 
tfvdvc  order*:  — 

1.  Dubray  Jogi  or  Bal  lantrt  ka  Jogi. 

2.  Khanibhai;  tic  heavy  stones  to  their 
body,  nnd  bej^  and  sell   me<iidne8, 

3*  Lnunghoti  jo^i.  or  Jaggai  jogi,  arc  rocr* 
chnntp^  sclHn^  beiids. 

4*  Kan  phata  jogi,  or   Soniri  jogi^  live  in 
temples  and  are  the  prieftts. 
'5.  TiHi^ri  ka  jo^i,   musicians,    performing 
on  the  tingri. 

G.  Sooe  pal  becbtie-wala  jogi,  sell  beads 
of  coral,  &e. 

7.  Mendlkt  jogi^  beg  by  beating  on  the 
tamb<)tirlne. 

8.  Shan  ka   jogi. 

9.  Kniitfhari  beebne-wala  jogi,  SfM  the  drip- 
Btonts,  which  the  caste  of  Doombnr  make 
for  brahmins. 

10.  Thn<uganee  jogi,  tell  wooden  trays 
made  by  earpentera  near   Dbsrwar, 

IL  Cbarko,  or  Katti  jogi,  sei I  knives  nnd 
9ciasofa. 

12.  Dubbray  bajaniwala,  beat  ft  kind  of 
tambourine. 

Tbe  Jogi  have  olire  yellotr  complexions*  are 
generally  tali,  dressed  in  clothes  dyed  red  from 
tbe  **  gcTu/*  ochre  or  red  earth,  and  have 
nnga  in  their  carf,  which  are  put  in  when 
they  reach  niJiturity.  Ko  stranger  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  jogi  sect,  the  children  by  mar- 
riage alo'»c  being  considered  Jogi.  About 
S|000  reside  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  The 
Dubbray  Jogi,  KaJghari-bechnewala,  and  Thug* 
ganeCf  intermarry  and  eat  together,  and  are 
considei^  of  the  same  origin,  their  occu' 
pttiona  alone  differinif.  The  other  divisions 
keep  to  themsclvcf .  Their  ruler,  in  the  Dek- 
kau  is  styled  *«  Nal'b  Bawa  i'  he  is  a  Gooru 
or  spiritual  leader.  The  Nat'h  Bawa  live^  in  a 
liause  or  temple  called  a  Hat'b,  and  in  the 
soQtIierti  Hiihratta  country  one  lives  at  Khtoor 
and  one  at  HullyhuU  The  authority  of  the 
Katb  Bawa  is  supreme  and  he  fines  and  dii*- 
misses  delintjuents  from  the  community.  He 
never  marries  ;  but  adopts  a  cliild  and  suc- 
cessor while  in  life.  The  bnguaue  said  to  be 
by  the  Jogi  throughout  India,  is  tbe 
ibratta  :  very  few  of  them  can  either  read  or 
They  dwell  in  huts  made  of  the  Karbt. 
Tkey  cat  the  deer  nnJ  bare,  tbe  Meiidiki  jogt 


evt»n  eats  the  cow,  and  all  q: 

drinks.     Animals  that    die   a 

arc  also  used  by  them  as   food.    H 

labour  for  a  subsistence,  but  in  scUi 

articles  of  merchandise  and  begging,  t1 

from  village  to  village.     Their  modi 

Gaining  alms  arc  extremely  varied.    Tl 

Bbai,  demands  alms,  if  refused  ties  hii 

cned    body   to    the    latch    of   the   di 

many  Jogi   use  miisical   instruments 

to,  and  attract  altcntion.     Tbe   woni 

rings,  beads,  and  lova  for  sale.     Thi 

devote  their   women  to  tbe  gods*     Tl 

riages   take    pl«ce   in    early  youth, 

about  fifty  or  sixty  rupees  :  two  or  thr 

are  sometimes  in   one  household.    1 

of  the  sect  are  buried  by  the  Vetya  a 

Feraift,  the  term  Jogi  or  Yogi  is  givei 

pariicnlar  sect  of  Indiiin  religious 

and  to  pilgrims  who  often  wandi 

bounds  of  their  own  country^  and 

ally  seen  in  Persia,  on  their  way  to  Bi 

certaiti   other   places  of  religious 

Thns   in    Persia,  the  appellation 

plied    to  all  religious  mendicants 

country   of  wlintevcr   sect*     In    M< 

can   always    muster    many   hundreds 

Kanfera,  or    Knnphatta   Jogi,   or 

ascetics/    so     called     from     the 

piercing    the    e^r     and    placing     t! 

ring  of  the  conch  shell,  which   is  th 

trumpet,     Tbe  Bhsrtri  HariJogi  At 

profess  to  have  been  instituted  by  Bh 

brother  of  Vikramaditya  in  tbe  cental 

Christ.     The    generation    has    pw 

who  saw  the  remarkable  Maha 

GhosauPs  of  Kidderpoor.     He 

A  man  abo»tt   forty  years    of  age^ 

fair  complexion,  and  jet-black  bair. 

not  eat  or  drink  anything,   nor  speak 

but  remained  in  a  sitting  posture,  witb^ 

and    thighs  crossed,   absorbed    in 

In  lSi$7  there  was  a  Jogi  sitting  in  all 

cares  of  Kllorn,  who  had  sat  there  for  H^ 

and  the  people  were  uniiware  who  bi 

food.    QarmentB    coloured  with  gent 

ochre  are  worn  by  all  classes  of  mendii 

a   little   horn  is  often  suspended 

neck.     The  Mmdra  ts  a    round    prie! 

worn  by  tbe  ascetics   as   ear-ringi.     ' 

Pbutta  Jogi  wear  a  large  metal  ear-rifl 

Jogi'a  pMtera  is   a    hollow  gourd »  tbi 

divinity  Huri  (ibc  god  of  War),   is  thu 

cranium. — Froiter'i   Journey  into   tHk 

p.$^i.    WiUon,  Tr.  of  Ilittd.  Vol 

Tod's   Rajasthan,   VoL    IL    p.    29i| 

Glois.    Witrtyti's  Hindoo  StCts. 

JOGfNI  TA^^TRO,  a  work  of  bigl 
in  Assam »  as  its  contents  are  supposed 
been   communicated    by    Siva   lo  bis 
Parvati.     It  stales,  regaiding  the  king: 
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i  '*  Oftut'*  or  ioyd,  he  was  io 
riih  Ui«  gods,  ibat  they  ronfle 
gvaidiiin  of  ilie  temple  of  Komikhya. 
(t  improlmble,  thai  tbc  tempi©  was  orl- 
grected  hy  Norok^  but  of  tbia  we  have 
iii  evidence- — Beti^*  Js,  Soc,  Joun 

II    Txu     A  murtu 
PAN.     Sec  Saba, 

M  ND,     Wheat  of  red  aud  white 
.•-  ^  .   ■  ■ ' '  Uqt. 
IN.    See  Kttlat, 

UL  A  geberitl  socriBee  io  war  to 
KsBijpiti  rdsoiis  when  pressed  bv  over- 
m  Diioberi*  On  one  occasiout  whea 
tf  vas  BO  pressed  Colonel  Tod  reUies 
Mlny  and  Huituu  repaired  to  the 
■(  their  <fueeni  and  told  tbem  to  take 
m^  asd  prepare  to  toeet  in  beaveu^ 
ff^  gare  up  t\\eit  Hires  in  defeoce  of 

Etid  their  faith.  Smilitii;,  the  Soda 
*'  this  iHght  we  shfiU  prepare, 
miiktc'a  lij^ht  we  ^U  be  iababii- 
y  (heaven) ;  and  thus  it  wad 
lehkri  aod  all  their  wives*  The  iii^bt 
lied  together  for  the  last  time  in  prepa- 
far  the  awful  morn.  It  CAfne  ;  ablutions 
i^  Mfere  ftuished,  and  at  the  tlajdwara 
imtubd  bil^,  pnlde  and  Uruid.  They 
ttjLfjiteweU  to  »li  their  kin»  ihe  johar 
^Kiiid  tweat^-four  thousand  women 
^Hni  infancy  to  old  aj;e,  aurr^eiidereri 
^H  Aomc  by  the  sword,  others  iu  the 
^E  firet  Blood  flowed  in  torrenta 
^MDoke  of  the  pyre  asceiidt^d  to  the 
FTaatooe  feared  to  die»  ever}'  valuable 
•miDed  with  thctti,  not  the  worth  of  a 
ttt  preferred  for  the  foe.  Thi&  work 
lookeil  upon  Uie  speetade 
lie  was  oow  a  buribeti^  and 
Iquil  it.  They  pan5ed  theui- 
Krl  waier,  paid  adoration  to  tlie 
|«rbftde  ^ifta  to  the  poor,  placed  .ibnincli 
taoki  in  tbeii  casques,  tlte  aa1i|^ram 
neck  ;  and  havi&i;  cuscd  them- 
aour  and  put  on  the  aatfrou  roWi 
ihe  mor  (crown)  around  their 
^embiBoad  each  other  for  tlie  last 
k  they  awaited  the  hour  of  battle, 
bouAand  ciKhi  hundred  warriora, 
riih  wrath,  prepared  to  die 
Several  iustaaoes  of  the 
fj  when  a  whole  tribe  may  be- 
beea  recorded  in  tbe  annals 
ohgect  of  ii  being  undoubt* 
:  the  women  falling  into  the  hands 
By.  To  the  women  of  Europe 
the  Rjijpootni  muat  appear  one 
'  harddbip.  In  each  stage  of  life, 
iy  to  claim  her  ;  by  the  poppy  at 
^b]  tlic  Hamca  jh  riper  years ;  while 


the  safety  of  the  interval  depend:!  oil  the 
uncertainty  of  war.  The  loaa  of  a  battle,  or  the* 
capture  of  a  city^  ia  a  ligoal  to  avoid  captiviiy 
and  ita  horrors,  which  to  the  BBJpootni  are 
worae  ihau  denib.  It  ia  singular  that  a  nation 
30  reiined,  so  scrupulous  in  ita  ideas  with  regard 
to  femules,  a$  the  lUjpoot,  should  not  have 
entered  into  some  national  compact  to  abandon 
Buoh  proof  of  succeas  an  the  boiidai^e  ^f  i]^^ 
women.  When  the  foe  was  the  Tatar  the 
Johar  might  have  been  pardonable^  but  the- 
practice  was  common  in  the  interna- 
tional wars  of  the  Hajpoota  ;  and  there  are 
BUiuerous  in&criptious  ou  stone  and  on  braaff, 
which  record  m  the  fkt^i  token  of  victory  the 
captive  wives  of  the  foe-usan.  When  **^  the 
mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  of  the  window^ 
Hud  cried  through  ihe  Inttioe,  why  tnrry  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot,  have  they  not  sped  ?  have 
they  not  divided  the  prey,  to  every  roan  a 
damsel  or  two?"  gives  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
llajpoot  mother  expecting  her  aon  from  the 
foray.  The  Jewish  law  with  regsrd  to  frmab 
captives  was  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of 
Menu;  both  declare  ibem  **  hwful  prize,"  ami 
both  Moses  and  Menu  establish  rules  simction- 
iug  the  marriage  of  auch  captives  wiih  the 
captors,  *'  AVhen  a  girl  ia  made  captive  by 
her  lover,  after  a  victory  over  her  kinsman* 
marriage  is  permitted  Uy  lawj*  The  forci- 
ble marriHge  in  the  hiridu  law  termed  Eac^chnsa* 
viz.  **  the  seixure  of  a  maiden  by  force  from 
her  house  while  she  we(<ps  and  calls  for  assist- 
uuce,  alter  h^r  kinsman  aud  Irieuds  have  been 
skin  in  ballW  is  the  counterpart  of  the  ordi* 
nance  regarding  the  u^age  uf  a  captive  in  the 
Penialeuch,  cxcupnng  the  *'  shaving  of  the 
bejtd/*  which  U  the  sign  of  complete  slavery 
with  the  hindu.  When  Ueclor,  anticipating 
Ids  fiiU,  prctlict^i  the  fiUe  which  n waits  Andro- 
maclte,  be  draws  a  forcible  picture  of  the  misery 
of  the  K^jpoot ;  butj  to  prevent  such  degrada* 
tioi],  the  liijjpoot  had  recourse  to  ibt?  johur,  or 
immoLtign  of  every  female  of  the  lamily*  T1ie 
very  term  widow  (rand),  is  used  in  common 
Pit^rbiuc4^  as  one  of  reproach.  The  rule  for  the 
Jevv^  (Jutlges,  v,  28,30)  Dtuten  21,  10-t;j. 
*^  When  thou  goeat  forth  to  war  agaiatt 
thine  enemies,  aud  the  Lord  thy  God  halh 
delivcrt^d  them>  into  thine  iiaud,  and  thou  hast 
taken  tbeiu  captive  aud  aeest  among  the  cap- 
tivee  a  beautiful  woman,  and  hast  a  desire 
unto  her,  thai  thou  wouklst  have  her  to  thy 
wife  ;  then  thou  sbalt  bring  her  home  to  thine 
house,  aud  she  shall  ^hnv^  hf^r  head,  and  pare 
her  nails  ;  and  she  shall  put  the  raiment  of 
her  captivity  from  off  her,  and  shall  remain  ia 
ihine  house,  and  bewail  her  father  and  her 
mother  a  full  month  :  and  after  thai  thou 
shalt  go  in  unto  her^  and  be  her  husband,  and 
she  shall  be  thy  wife," — fmnait's  Rmdu$tang 
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JORORE. 


JOtrOEE. 


Vd  L  p.  B<1,  ToiVs  RajasfhaHf  Vol.  /.  p, 
63t>  40.  IkiU.  ciMp.  XXI,  10,  11,  13,  IS, 
JudirM  ?*  28-SO.  Menu  on  Marriage,  Art* 
33»  33. 

JOHD  Mountninf.  Sec  Kabk«r. 

JOHlAf  a  Hajput  tribe  some  of  ivbom 
liave  become  mahoinedaiis.  Tbe^  were  former- 
ly near  AHibabnil.     See  Uaood^putra. 

JOHN,  Dr.,  the  founder  of  the  Missionary 
botanical  garden  at  Trottquebar.  into  which 
irefe  introduced  mntiy  plaiUa,  chiefly  of  ih6 
peoinsula.  but  also  from  Ceylon. 

jrOHNlUS,  a  genus  of  fishet^  several  ipeoies 
of  which  furnish  isiu'^iais. 

JOHOllE,  formerly  the  chief  otty  of  the 
empire  of  that  name  and  residence  of  the 
sultan,  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  up  the 
river  so  called*  The  town  waa  founded  in 
1511  or  1512  A.  D.  by  sultan  Mahomed 
Sbah  IL  of  Malacca  who,  afier  his  eiputsion 
from  that  place  by  the  PortUK^eBe^  fied  to  the 
river  of  Johore.  From  that  time  the  town  of 
Johore  has  been  the  capital  of  the  empire 
which  took  the  name  of  the  empire  of  Jobore 
jostead  of  that  of  MhIqcch,  and  up  to  ISIO, 
there  had  lucceeded  H  princes-  Johore  is  the 
residence  of  a  Pnnfi;hulu  who  is  appointed  both 
by  the  sultan  of  Johore  and  by  the  turnuneon^ 
of  Singapore.  It  \%  now  the  genendly  received 
opiidon  that  Johore  derived  its  populntlon 
from  Meoan^kitbau.  Vflnderworm  in  1077  wnd 
Valentyn  iu  1727  gave  correct  though  imper- 
fect digests  of  the  Sijara  M«ilnyu  and  other 
Malay  hiitories.  Mar«den  in  the  3rd  edition  of 
bis  hiitory  of  Su  rostra  ret  racked  his  previous 
opinion  that  the  Malays  of  Sumatra  had  emi* 
grated  from  the  pcninfula*  cited  the  account 
in  the  Sirjn  correctly  from  Valentyn  and  Van- 
derworm,  but  added  an  ir»genious  conjecture 
of  hii  own  that  the  Mr  ha  Meru  of  the  Malay 
hiatorians  wai  the  mountains  of  Sun^ei  Pa^u 
in  the  Menan(j;kabAU  country,  and  that  the 
adventurers  who  establithed  Singnpura  were 
from  the  Suku  MrIhys  in  that  country  *'one 
of  ibe  four  great  tribes/*  Mr,  Gmwruni  adopts 
this  conjecture  and,  mislrd  by  Mnrsden's 
lo^ie  transcript  comprehension  of  Valentyn's 
noUoe  of  the  Suku,  tells  us  that  tfie  parent 
race,  that  is  the  Mensngkabau,  consist  of 
tbcae  four  tribes^  the  fact  beins:  tbat  they  are 
the  Suku  not  of  Mminuiiknbaa  but  of  the 
country  of  the  Sapulobua  Bander  to  the  sontb, 
which  lies  around  Ounong  Sungi  Pagu.  In 
MitfSclcn'a  and  Raffles*  mups  of  Stimatra^  the 
ifilftlll  part  of  this  country  is  a  perfect  blank, 
I  ite  tttma  being  erroneously  confined  to  its 
isaritUM  diriston.  The  number  of  Suku  or 
\  It  ^ttf  jrest  and  their  names  are  varioi"^ 
[Tlmitbe  Malaya  of  Pandang  belong  to  eight 
dMiiet  Siikity  one  of  which  i:  also  named 
UiUyi«    But  Mr.  Cratvfurd  doca  oot  rest  bis 


opintoa  merely   ou  Maraden^s 
tion  of  the  Dut<^h  authoriii^s*     Tbia 
ihority  goes   further,  and    Jeelania  tl 
may    believe    the   nuiversal   asaertion 
Malays  themselves  that  a*ll  the  Malayan 
wherever  aiuiated,  emigrated  d?'***'^''* 
rectly  from  Menangkabau.  Enqj 
show   that    neither   the    Malay    ui^m^ 
the   belief  of   the    Malays,    support 
nion  thut  Singapura  was    founded  by  a 
thrown  ofi'  by  the  inland   people  of  M< 
bau  itself.     SingnpurRi  as   stated  in  tb( 
was  founded  by  Malays  from  Bentafii 
Malay  of  the  peninsula  at  this  day  io  h 
considering  the  oratig  MenangkHbsUf 
ing  thobe  of  the  Sutigci  Pago  Malays,  ss 
Mninyu,    regard   them   as  a    distinct  tl 
allied  people.    Although  there  can  be  no 
tbat  both  originated  from  the  san">  ^^f^^^ 
are  dilTerenoes   in    manners,   ir 
even  to  a   certain   extent  in  laii^^u 
even  without  tefefence  to  their   trad 
opinions,    would    render    K   doubtful    ;r 
mind,  that  tb«    Malays  of  the   principal 
of  the  peninsuU  are  drpcended  from  iht! 
Menangkrtbnu.  The  eiistenc*  of  a  Suku  Mat 
in    Menflnijkftbnu,     which     is    the    foowi 
of  Marsden's   conjecture,    proves    naihii 
itsi^lfas   to  the   origin   of  the   word, 
if   a    considerable    number     of     Mala; 
Sungfii  in  Plemb^Tig  resorted  to  Menai 
the  rulers  of  the  letter  would  have  plai 
in  a  septirate  Suku.     The  same  policy 
lowed  by  the  Menar^kabau  race  in  the  pel 
and  both  there   and  in  Sumatrn^  the  Sal 
generally  named  from  the  placea  where  tl 
liad  its  iirst  origin.     The  Mensni:kabaii 
tions  derive  their  kines^  and    even  the  ffl 
habitsnts  of  Sumatra,  from  the  country 
ing  from  the  Pie m bang  to  the    ^ 
Malay  histories   relate  that  8a o^ 
Pie m bang,    after    visiting    Jiiva   and 
ascended  the    lndragiri  or  Kuantao  ai 
chosen  by  theMenangksbau  people  for  thej 
Plerabanjf  did  not  even  form  part  of  the 
over  which    Menaftgkabsu  extended  its 
nion  iu  ancient  times.     Mr.  Marsden'a 
ture  tbat  by  Mitha  Meru  or  Suit 
Guntang,   the   mounlRin   of  Sur'""  P 
be   understood,   ref{uiret    no   o 
than  that   it   is    a  mere    suppo^mon^ 
ported  by  evidence,  and   contradictory 
Malayan  histories  which  were    hi*  only 
rity   for  a   derivation  of    the   Malny 
peninsula  from   Sumntm*     As  this   eir 
candid  and   ssgacions  author  had    ocil 
the   Dutch     abstracts  of    these   hittoii 
could  not  have  been   aware   of  the  ex! 
which     his   hypothesis     depnTjs   from 
The  fiukit   Baguutang-Gunt^ng  is  hi 
bang  and  id  now  kooirn  by   tht  name 
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J0H0BI3. 


t  Se  b^ntiDg.    It  may  probably    be   sliown 

r  tiiat  Ibe  Qamis  Molayu  having  been 

tbtt  dan  Co    Singnpore,   and   tbeuce 

cr  manttme   Mmlajan  statt^s  sub^e- 

brmecl,  oami:  to  be  spplied  by  foreign* 

I  to   nil     ibe  people    speaking;    the    same 

I I  limilxr  Uaguage.      At  the   time   when 
^Faloviuted  the  Archipelago  the   name 

I  to  bare  been  still  confined  to  the    fust 

1  sUlt^  which  he  calla  Malaieur*     The 

t  Malaj  atock  of  Sumatra,  from  which 

rilaed  tribes  were  tierived,  appears  to 

I  the  rude  tribe   still   scattered   over 

llntrnor*  from  the    southern   limita   of  the 

ntry  to  the  extremity  of  the  mountain 

[  From  this  atocki  civilized  tribes  pro- 

gtnated  not  only  in  Menangkabau  but 

la  of  the   great   region    extendiog 

fPakia  to  the  straits   of  Suuda,   and 

I  ita  possessing  all  the  large   rivers 

ai  the  richest  inUud  vidleys  of  Sumutraj 

bv    favourable    to    civilization.     The 

»<(( the  language  are  almost  decisive  on 

Tb«  people  on  the  most   southern 

|l)Tm,  the  Talang  6dwang»  although 

I  Jnfa^  preserve  Malay  as  the  bulk  of 

The   same  rem«rk  appears 

I  to   tlie  people  on  the  next  river,  the 

,  with  the  exception  of   the   greater 

f  the  inhabitants  of  the   capitul   who 

BBso  extraction.     At  the  time  when 

Utama  left  Plembang,   the   people 

bjtn  aecording  to  the  Sijara,  a  fact 

f  history  of  the  Javanese  confirms,  for 

us  that  the  Javanese  colony  which 

i  Plemhaug  left  Java   in    the  reign  of 

tiiu;  of  Mfijapahit,  or  in  the  latter  half 

$th  ctntnry.     The  people  of  the  hilly 

tlang  the  western  coast  from  which  the 

icf  the  Plemban^  are  derived,  also  speak 

easfntially    Mai  a  y  an  ^    and    having  a 

ure   of  Sundanese.     The  people  of 

r  dvefs  to  the  north,  the  Jambi,  ludra- 

Siftk  and  Kakanj  are  Malay*     It 

t  region,  and  not   merely  the  snaall 

^  Menangkabnu   in  its  N.  W.  coruer» 

be    regarded   as  the  primitive   land 

ays.     the  people   on   all  ita  rivers 

ve    had    some   intercourse     with    the 

iDd    the   Johore  Archipelago    from 

before  the  foundation   of  Singpura, 

for  centuries  or  thousands  of  years 

rpoifiible   that  we  shntl   ever  kuow. 

ftta   in  which  the  Peninsular  Malays 

i  the   inland   and  purely  agricultural 

t  lli«  region  in   question,  they  asaimi- 

river  and  maritime   Malays,   and 

not   go   l>ack  to  a  period 

Malays  were  entirely    con- 

Tho   J  oh  ore   Archipelago 

»ty  bliabHed  ftom  a  very  remote 


periodj  anterior  even  to  the  existence  of  any 
race  in  Sumatra,  by  a  maritime  branch  of  tho 
j  same  people,  radically  Mjrfajan,  who  are  now 
fonod  in  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula  and  of 
the  southern  half  of  Sumatra.  Several  tribes 
in  various  stages  of  civilization,  still  possess 
the  Johore  islands.  Though  little  known  to 
Europeaus  they  can  never  have  been  witkout 
Malay  or  Hindu-Malay  visitors,  for  it  was  by 
the  great  rivers  of  Plembang,  Jambi,  Indragiri 
and  Kampar,  before  whose  embouchures  Iheao 
islands  lie,  that  the  hindus  of  C^-ylon  and 
southern  India  must  have  gradually  earned 
civilization  into  the  interior  of  southern  Suma- 
tra. The  Indragiri,  in  particular,  appears  to 
have  been  crowded  with  Hindu-Malay  settle- 
ments, many  of  the  numerous  villages  on  ita 
banks  retaining  purely  Hindu  names  to  this  day- 
It  was  by  this  river  probably  that  ihey  reach- 
ed the  fertile  plain  of  Menengkabau.  We  aro 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Malays  on  this  river 
must  have  attained  a  certain  civilization,  in 
advance  of  the  wandering  mountain  tribes, 
even  before  the  hindus  came.  If  any  coloniea  of 
the  latter  settled  in  the  country  they  must  have  j 
been  few  in  their  numbers  or  unaocompanied  by 
women,  for  the  present  inhubitants,  unlike  the 
eastern  Javauese,  preserve  no  physical  tvices 
of  Indian  descent.  It  is  very  conceivable  that 
Hindu  merchants  remaining  in  the  country  for 
a  time  and  unaccompanied  by  women,  like  the 
KUng  at  this  day,  would  be  led  to  marry  the 
daughters  of  the  native  chiefs,  assume  political 
power,  obtain  priests  and  architects  from  India 
and  engraft  on  the  old  republican -oligarchical 
governments  of  the  land  aemi-hindu  monarchi- 
cal dynasties,  the  representatives  of  which,  at 
each  generation  of  descent,  would  depart  fur- 
ther from  Indian  type,  till  all  physicul  trace  of 
foreign  blood  was  lost.  Tiie  Hindn-Javan 
iuflueace  was  probably  more  modern  and  com- 
paratively transient.  The  Menangkabau  race  are 
a  purely  agricultural,  mining,  and  inland  trad- 
ing people,  and  consequently  when  they  began 
to  emigrate  to  the  Peninitila  their  proceedings 
were  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  of  the 
Singapore  colonist  and  indeed  of  all  other 
Malaya.  They  passed  throui^h  the  maritime 
districts,  and  sought  vaileyi  amongst  the  moun- 
tfiina  of  the  interior.  This  fallen  empire 
is  nominally  bounded  by  the  Casaang  river 
on  the  W.  coast,  and  by  Kemaman  on  tha 
E.  coast  in  lat*  ^°  15'  N.  The  Soltaa 
of  Jobore'a  present  possessions  on  the 
peninsula  are  subdivided  into  several  petty 
states-- First,  that  of  Muar,  extending  from  tlia 
Malacca  territory  to  Parrit  Si  put,  including  a  \ 
large  river  of  the  same  name,  and  an  island 
district  called  Segamet.  This  is  under  the 
immediate  rule  of  the  tumungong  of  Muar*  a 
chit;f  residing  at  PancalaDg  Kotnj  on  the  river. 
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^J.lA.Na.  niL  August  184S,  p.  5U, 
Oiiphani,  NeioMd's  BritUh  SetiUmmii^  VoU 
If.  p.  4142.   Bee  Binaa  ;  India  ;  JakuD. 

JOHORE  ARCHIPELAGO.  This  cxten- 
sive  arcbipfilngo  is  formed  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  plutonic  zone  of  etevation  of  the 
Malay  PeuiusuLii  from  Sio^apore  to  Billitou. 
The  islaudfi,  wilh  the  exception  of  a  few  of 
Ihe  most  southerly,  formed  the  insular  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Johore  from  the  l^th  century 
till  the  occupalion^  in  1820^  of  Singapore* 

JOHOBG  RIY£K  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
wide  with  12  to  8 1  fathoms  water. 

JOHTAi  a  Bftjput  race,  in  the  tracts  abont 
Pakputtoti,  alat)g  the  Sutlej.  The  Johya, 
Dabya  and  Mangalya  races,  once  htndus,  ore 
nofW  mahomedBDs,  but  are  few  either  in  the 
▼alley  or  desert^  as  also  are  the  Baluch-Bairowi, 
a  class  of  Balucb,  Khairowi,  Jangrta,  Oondnr 
and  Bflggria^  descended  from  the  Pratoar  and 
8ankla  rajpooti.  By  some  authorities  the 
Johyn  are  included  amonj^  the  tbirty^iix  royal 
races  of  India  ;  by  others  they  are  oonsi- 
6ercd  a  mere  ramiticatioa  of  the  Yadu 
Bhatti  and  Colonel  Tod  calls  them  a  Jet  race. 
Sonne  of  the  Joodi  and  Johya  inhabit  the 
mnnrp  called  in  the  native  antials  Juddoo^ka- 
dang*  and  by  Baber  the  bill  of  Jad,  tkirting 
the  Behut.  The  position  of  Behem  is  laiii 
down  in  the  memoir  of  Bennelli  who  calh 
it  Bheern,  in  32*^  N.  and  72"*  10'  K  ; 
and  by  Eiphinstone  in  S2^  10',  but  a  whole 
de^ec  further  to  the  east  or  73*'  15'-  This 
city  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Yadu  Bhatti 
annals.  It  was  one  of  their  intermediate 
places  of  repose,  on  their  expulsion  from  India 
and  migration  to  Central  Asia.  Its  position 
was  minutely  pointed  out  by  the  emperor 
Baber  (p.  259),  who  in  his  attack  on  the  hill 
tribes  of  Jit,  Goojur,  Guker,  &c.  adjoining 
Kashmir,  **  et  pel  led  Hati  Guker'from  Behreb, 
on  the  Behut  river,  near  the  cave-temples  of 
Garkotri  at  Bikrum/'  of  which  the  annotator  re* 
marks  that  they,  as  well  as  those  of  But  Bamian 
were  probably  buddhist.  Baber  (p»  294)  also 
found  the  Jit  masters  of  Sialkote»  moat  likely 
the  Salpoor  of  the  inw:ription  (Vol.  h  p.  803), 
conquered  from  a  Jit  prince  in  the  twelfth  ceo* 
lury  by  the  Patau  prince,  and  presuraed  to  Ije 
the  Salbahanpoor  founded  by  the  fugitive  Yadu 
prince  of  Gujni. 

The  Johya,  Dfthya*  and  Mangalya,  once  found 
amongst  the  Enjput  tribes^  are  now  proselytes 
to  muhomedaniam.  There  are  also  Barrowi, 
a  clatis  of  BaloocH,  Kbairowi,  JangreSi  Ooodur, 
fiag^reahi  deacended  from  the  Pramar  and 
Saakia  Eajpoots^  but  not  posieasing,  either  in 
respect  to  numbers  or  other  distinctive  marks, 
ftity  claims  to  attention.  Colonel  Tod  mentions 
Ihit,  bom  Uie  Johya,  in  one  of  the  districts  of 


Bikaner  (amongst  wbotn  some  itu 
Aleiaoder  the  Great  are  preserved)! 
Jobya  was  sent  him  by  the  prim« 
Jessulraef.— rod^  Travdt,  To/,  XP 
Tad^i  RajaHkan,  VoL  I,  p.  19,  m 
289  to  330.  Erskine'i  life  of  BiJm, 
294, 

JOINA.  Sans,  fwm  Jinu,  to  eoaqi 
eel. 

JOIKT-FIES,  a  name  of   the  pbi 
natural  order  Gnetaoe®  of  Lindley. 

JOINT  GRASS,  Mr.  Bnnynge. 
grass  is  not  generally  known  in  I 
never  met  with  it  in  the  south,  norl 
inBeniiaL  It  grows  iu  the  Tartar 
generally  in  the  margins  of  forests,  i 
may  not  be  too  much  shade  ; 
being  partially  cleared,  it  springs  up 
where  it  perhaps  never  existed  befa 
did,  not  for  centuries  past*  The  grai 
to  a  length  of  some  fifteen  feet^  and 
if  there  be  any  support,  five  or  nix  fl 
will  grow  np  some  three  or  four 
own  support.  It  is  not  a  wiry  grass 
are  same  six  or  eight  inches  long  ;  w 
five  bladea  of  grass  about  the  i 
growing  out  from  each  joint.  The 
the  ground  are  hard  and  brittle— 
the  top  soft  and  juicy — with  a  luiur 
nation  of  soft  blades  similar  to  those 
Joint,  but  are  softer  and  thicker 
that  cattle  browsing  on  this  grasa, 
fat  as  if  fed  on  gram.^ — Bonyn^^i 
p.  i59.    See  Graminace^, 

JOISHT'HA.  Sji»«.     Jyeshtha, 

JOIVATKIKA,     8a»8.  from  jiv. 

JO  JAR,   Hind,  Tephrotia  purpm 

JCJH,  Hmi>.     Aibaj^i  mnurorua 

lOJKE.  UxNj).     Xanthium  aim 

JOJY,  the  eldest    son    of  Chm 

received  from  hia  father,  the  som|M 

vast    territory    of    Dasht  i-Ka^^^ 

hamU  Emhauyt  P-  84* 

JOKATI.  Tam.    Gomphia  mem 

JOKI,  a  nomade  BalucH  tribo 
west  of  Tatta,  their  chief  is  termed 
B%tme$*  Kabul 

JOKTAN,  or  KahHan,  son  of  Heh 
cendants  are  termed  al  Arab  «l  Ara 
Arabs.  Kahtan  was  the  tir»t  in  t 
Yemen  to  wear  a  diadem,  Arab! 
tided  by  native  historians  into  i\ 
racce,  the  posterity  of  Kahtan 
tho  eon  of  Heber^  who  wem 
Arab  al  Arnba,  the  pure  Arabf«« 
race  of  Ad  nan,  the  lineal  d 
Ishmael,  who  were  called  mixod 
Arab  al  Mostarcba.  The  lattvr 
mixed  with  the  dcscendanU  of  Jor 
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^K»ht«ti.  a&d  oecQpted  the  district  of 
were  descended  the  tribe 
vvft«  the  drat  thai  wore  a 
lid  of  Yemen,  and  hia  great 
Bm«  or  Saba  was  the  tirst  of 
kings  who  undertook  warlike  ex- 
enriched  his  country  with  the 
emies,  and  is  said  to  hare  receiv- 
S^ba  from  the  numerous  cap* 
^brought  into  Temeiu  Kahtaa 
by  hit  son  Yarab,  who  was  the 
leak  the  language  and  introduce  the 
fasf  Affibia.  Amongst  the  sous  of 
^Kd  Shsmsi  were  Ham  jar,  AmrUi 
Kfl  AahAftr.  Hamjar  was  the  first 
li'i  deaoeodanta  who  reigoed  07er 
Is  of  Yenien*  He  drove  the 
i(  the  tribe  of  Thamoud  out  of 
plo  UejaK,  and  was  one  of  the 
lost  skilful  and  haodsomest  men  of  his 
mjar  signifies  red,  and  be  is  said 
lOttted  Uus  nil  me  from  the  colour  of 
nt  and  lo  havA  beeu  the  first  king  of 
rb>   bi4    a  crown  of  gold.— ^aHy 

ti.  Ca».  Sorghum  Tulgare.— ?er*. 
H,  •  prophet  of  the  Hebrews,  who 
en    Joppah.      The    ruins    opposite 
e  called  Nabi  Yuuns  aud  Koyunjik 


to  enter  it.  Kinneir  remarks  thai  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris,  aud  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  that  stream^ 
the  fillage  of  Nunia,  and  sepulchre  of  the  pro* 
phet  Jooah,  seem  to  point  out  the  position  of 
Nmeveh,  the  largest  city,  perhaps^  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  Its  ongin  is  ascribed  by 
profane  writers  to  Ninus,  and  in  the  St^riptures 
to  Ashur,  the  son  of  Sbem^  or  Nimrod^  the  sou 
of  Cush.  The  history  of  this  metropolis  is 
ioat  in  succeeding  ages.  It  would  seem 
gradually  to  have  fallen  into  decay  after  the 
building  of  Babylon  :  and,  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian  it  was  so  completely  destroyed,  that 
even  the  pitce  where  it  stood  was  unknown. — 
Kmneir^H  Oeographical  Memoir^  p.  258-59, 
Layard*$  Nineveh  and  iU  Rtmaitu^  VaL  /,  p^ 
22.  131,  13d.  YuWi  Kathaif,  VoL  //.  p. 
351.  Rich,  JtesideJKt  m  Kurdiitatu  VqL  II 
p.  S5. 

JONAKHAB.  A  tribe  of  people,  aisa 
called  Labbycal. 

JONANGL  Tel.  The  mahomedan  Labbi 
tribe. 

JONES,  Sir  W.  A  learned  orientalist, 
author  of  Remarks  on  Dr,  Hunter's 
astronomical  obaervations  made  on  journey 
10  Oojein, — At,  Bt^s,  VoL  iv%  159.  Hemarka 
on     Playfajr's     questions     on   astionomy   of 


ihowing  the  tomb  of  Jonah  is  given  at .  Hiudus, — Iblilt  163.  of  Preliminary  discourse. 


at  I*  of  Lavard's  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
Kioold  of  Montecroce  also  mentions 
I  and  ramparts  of  Niiieveh,  and  a 
Mi>  called  Fount  of  Jonah.  The 
grievously  from  the  easterly 
lis  the  sherki  eo  much  dreaded  in 
atries,  which  is  hot,  stormy,  and 
sxing  and  diBpiriting. 


— Jiid,  voL  u  9.    On  goda  of  G'reece,  Italy 
and  India,-* r6i(f,  22  L     On  aources  of  ^ 

— Ihid,  383.  On  Asiatic  orthography —76i(  , 
i.  Second  anniversary  discourse— /6i-(/,  405. 
Third  ditto,— 76^,  413.  On  the  Arabs, ^ 
/fewf,  voL  ii,  i.  On  the  Tartars. —i6itf,  19. 
On  the  Persians,— /^tt/,  43.  Kemarks  on 
Johanna  island* — Ilndy  7.  On  Hindu  chrono- 
[ol  the  sepnlciife  of  the  prophet  <  logy. — Ibid,  ro/#.  ii,  iii,  3,  On  Indian  game  of 
Mr.  Layard  tells  us  that ,  chess.^ — On  seooud  classical  books  of  Chinese* 
ihe  lime  of  St,  Jerome,  pointed  ^-Ibidf  159.  On  antiquity  of  Indian  zodiac, 
•pnleltfe  of  Jonah,  at  Oathhepher,  \  -^Ibid^  289.  On  cure  of  snake-bites. — Ibid^ 
Itcibtt  of  Znbnlon.  He  adds  thac  the  \  323.  Design  of  treatise  on  plaots^i6uf,  345. 
bsyria  and  Babylonia,  chie%  huge  On  the  Ghineeo.— 7^i(i,  365.  Supplement  to 
ipfNirenUT  of  mere  earth  and  robbish,  |  Indian  chronology. — Jbld,  3SD.  On  the  Spike- 
Milsd  cunotity  from  their  size  and  nard. — Ilid^  tots,  ii,  405.  iv.  IQ9.  On  the  bor* 
^■bity.  Titey  were  at  the  time  the  derers,  mountaineers,  snd  islanders  of  Asia.— 
■f  of  sn  unknown  period  of  an  age   IHd,  39.  On  the  musical  modes  of  the  Hindus. 

— Ibidf  259.  On  the  mystical  poetry  of  Persiam 
and  Hindus*  Jbid,  165.  On  origin  of  fsmiliesand 
nations. — Ibid,  479.  On  lunar  year  of  Hindus. 
— Ibid,  257.  On  Asiatic  history, — Ibid,  vol, 
ivA,  On  Coris,  or  Comur.^ — Ibid^  135.  On  phi- 
losophy of  Asiatics,*--/W,  1S4«  Catalogue 
of  Indian  planU.— /diti,  229.  Dr-  jBuisfi 
Gaiaiogue. 

JONESIA  A80CA.   ^ox.  W^  ^  A.  W.  L 
J.  ;PiQnata WUUk.  (  J,  Indies.,* 

Ashok Bv^^a,  I  Diyamt  iQa7e,..Si:foH^ 

A-thau  ka'phoM.«*Buiiii.  i 


rdty.  Ti^ey  were  at  the  time  the 
of  sn  unknown  period  of  an  age 
t  to  the  Macedonian  con queaU  When 
itoaii  of  the  neiji^hbourhood  pointed 
IIIm  tomb  of  Jonah  upon  the  summit 
ihtai,  it  was  natura)  to  conclude)  that 
i  tbe  site  of  the  ^eat  Ktn^veh, 
rtdiiioii  as  to  the  site  of  the  tomb  of 
Mit  Mifiiwrted  by  Soripture.  Though 
tad  bj  eliristLsns  and  mahomedans, 
f  orifioated  in  the  spot  having  been 
pied  bf  a  cbriatiau  church  or  convent, 
to  the  prophet.  The  building,  whioh 
id  to  cover  the  tomb|  is  very  much 
ittMj^ply  mabomedand  are  allowed 
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Ashoka  is  a  Sanscrit  word^  from  **  a''  not^ 
BTiil  Boka»  sonow.  The  Ashoka  tree  grows 
througUout  India^  its  gmall  orauge,  scar- 
let flowers  appear  in  Marcli  and  April  aod 
ibe  fruit  in  August  and  September.  It 
18  orien  referred  to  by  Hindoo  poeta,  and 
Dr,  Roiburgh  siiyt,  "  when  this  tree  is  in 
fnU  blossom,  I  do  not  tUink  the  whole  vege- 
table kingdom  affords  a  more  beautiful  object /* 

It  has  a  beautiful  iower  diversified  with 
orange,  scarlet  and  bright  yellow  tintt.  In 
liinduism  it  is  consecrated  to  Siva  and  is 
often  planted  near  temples, — as  the  lotus 
Bower,  called  Kamala  or  Pad  ma,  is  sacred 
to  Vishnu  and  his  wife  Lakshmi  ;  a  sweet 
scented  jasmine  (J,  undulatum)  to  Vishnu 
and  to  Mariamma,  the  goddess  of  the  pariah 
or  servile  races ;  the  superb  crimson  Ixora 
bandhuca  is  offered  at  the  shrines  of  Vishnu 
and  Siva,  and  the  Nauclea  cadamba  a  stately 
tree,  yields,  in  the  hindu  belief,  the  holiest 
flower  in  India,  The  Ashoka  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Indian  trees.  Sir  VV.  Jones  ob- 
serves, that  '*  the  vegetable  world  scarcely  ex* 
bihits  a  richer  sight  than  an  Ashoka  tree  in  full 
bloom.  It  is  about  as  high  as  an  ordinary 
cherry  tree.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and 
beautifully  diversified  with  tints  of  scarlet,  of 
pale  yellow,  and  of  bright  orange,  which  form 
H  variety  of  shades  according  to  the  age  of  the 
blossom*"  It  grows  abundantly  in  Ceyloo, 
In  Hindu  poetry  despairing  lovers  very 
commonly  address  objects  of  nature,  c1ouds» 
elephants,  and  birds,  on  the  subject  of  their 
lost  or  absent  mistresses,  and  the  Ashoka  tree 
is  often  invoked. 

In  some  places,  in  India,  it  is  more  esteemed 
than  at  others.  The  women  bathe  in  some 
holy  streams  with  the  blossoms  floating  in  it. 
The  bindoos  say  that  the  contact  of  the  stem 
of  the  Ashoka  tree  with  the  foot  of  a  woman  of 
BOperior  beauty,  is  supposed  to  make  the  tree 
blossom.  This  tree  is  often  alludeil  to  in  Select 
Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindoos, 
translated  by  Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  '  Toy  Cart,* 
Idaitreya  says,  describing  a  garden—'*  and 
liere  the  Aihoka  tree  with  its  rich  crimson 
bleaaom,  shines  like  a  young  warrior  bathed  in 
'  he  sanguine  shower  of  the  furious  fight" 
Captain  D.  L.  Richardson,  (Flowera  and 
Flower  Gardens,  p.  189)  says  that  ita  small 
yellow  Qower  is  eaten  by  young  hindu  women 
as  a  medicioo.  Voigt  also  says  its  flowers 
are  of  an  olive  yellow  colon r.  These  differences 
as  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  arise  from  their 
changing  during  development*  Wheu  they 
first  expand,  they  are  of  a  beautiful  orange 
colour,  gradually  changing  t^  red^  forming  a 
variety  of  beautiful  ahadea.  They  are  fragrant 
dtiting  the  nii^bt  Coleman  says  that  men 
and  women  of  all  classes  ought  to  bathe^  on 
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a  particular  day,  in  some   holy  ati 
peoially    the    Brahmaputra,    and  dria 

with  buds  of  the  Ashoka  floating  in  it; 
said  to  have  been  eoti fined  in  a  groi 
ashoka  tree,  while  in  captivity  by  Rav&4 
relaters  say  she  was  confloed  in  a 
house  called  Atocwan. 

Br  VVallich  found  the  Amhersta 
growing  beside  a  Jonesia,  and  its  s| 
and  numerous  bunches  of  red  and 
flowers  certainly  entitle  it  to  compa 
with  that  celebrated  tree.  Gandaa 
said^  was  born  uuder  this  tree  ;  an 
the  fall  of  its  shadow,  he  delivi 
harangue,  ^*  At  the  instant  of  hb  hk 
the  Burman  sacred  books,  "  he  wallol 
steps,  and  with  a  voice  like  the  roariil 
king  of  lioQs  he  eiclaimed,  '  I  am 
excellent  of  men  ;  I  am  the  most  fl 
men  ;  I  am  the  most  victorious  of 
Mason*i  Tenasicrim.  Coleman'*  M 
Lady  Faulkland'i  Ohow*0how.  Rin 
Flowtri  and  Flower  Garden*. 
Story  of  Nala^  pa^e  11 7,  Rox^ 
Indica,  II,  p.  2 1 8,  UO.Sntj,  C^c 
page  303«  See  the  Megha«duta,  the 
of  the  Ytkramor?aai  and  the  9th  Aj 
Malati  M*adhava. 

JOMBL  Jav.  Areca  catechu. 
JONG,  A  river  near  Kuthdol  in 
JONQRA.  TaL.  Curcuma  montant 
JONK.  auz.  Hind.  Hirudo 

the  leech, 
JONNA,  Tkl.  Sikg.  Jonnalu*  T] 

Sorghum    vulgare.    Perir.     the 

sorghum  of  Roxh* 

J0N2ULKI.  Pkr*.  Gardenia 
JOOA.    HiKP.   The   yoke  of 

plough.  The  word  yoke  is  prese 
of  the  Indo-European  iHOguages,  thus, 
Yug,  Persian  Yogh,  Greek  Zcugoa, 
joeh,  Latin  Jugum,  Huasiau  I^uibl 
Xok^—Mlliot  ^^ 

JOOAR^  a  pass  in  Kunawer. 

JOOA  ft  also  Juari.  IliNU.  Sorghum 

JOOBBA.  Hind.  An  outer  coat 
mahorocdans.     See  Jub*ba. 

JOOBUL.  A  Rajpoot  state,  origini 
tary  to  Sirmoor,  but   after  the 
was  made  independent,  and  the 
sunnud  from  Lord  Moira  on  the  1 
1815.     The  rerenue  is  Rupees  IS.Oi 
population,   17,362   souls.      The 
Rupees  2,520  tribute,  and  is  bound 
feudal  service. — Trmtm, 

JOODI,  some  of  this  tribe   »od 
tribe  inhabit  the  ranee  called  Juddoo 
and  by  Baber  the  htll  of  Jud. 

JOOONLCHOOKUiij  HiKi>.  C 
bo  rear 


erved 
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JORBAK. 


U1w>  J*H>j>if,  HtNTi.    A  manoiDcnl 
VI  offtoldiera 

„  of  one  of 
Imk^v  wns  €BniKii  tit  Kaaollmnd 
bad  his  cenotaph  amongst    the 
•lain  in  tint  tie)  of  tiis  fathers. — 
«,  Fo/,  //,j>.  416. 
o.  P^veita  tomentosa, 
so*  Jusminam  aiirieulatum. 
NA.  Bgxe.  KbitiacaQtbua   com- 

^A.  Hekd.  Amongst  mahomedana  a 

Bi  ugfi  pmnata. 

EoliLU,  although  now  inhabited, 
DQch  the  tame  character  as  described 
isil  Genturies  ago.  Ic  is  encircled  by 
rfrcp  forest,  several  miles  in  breadth* 
I ,  See  Girnar  ;  Khengnr* 
^j  .  _  I  LAR.  Pers.  alao  Aahbut- 
^b.  Castor. 
PpA  Duddy  Dear  the   Ung  nuddy  in 

"IT.    Hiiio.   Lace  bordered-   See 
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Jujra*  HtND*   A  rope  of   twist- 

or   twine  made  to    support  a  round 

jar.     It  13  called   also  Indooree,  En- 

Bfcytwa,    Goomree,     Gindooret»  and 

H^to«  S,  0. 

PPKt  a  pA£9  in  Afghanistan,  near 
*^tlie  Bahadur  Kheil.  At  Bahadur 
atynriir  and  Kharrah  are  the  three 
Joa  i&tne^. — See  Khyber. 
DL  A  riirer  of  Sylhet. 
Hf  or  JURI.  Htnd.  From  .Torna  to 
IVltundie  of  sugar-catie.  The  topa 
orre  are  brought  home  on  the  Ekad  a- 
adk  and  are  kept  suspended  from  the 
lie  bouac  till  the  Holee,  and  burnt 
tftt  feitiral.    See  Dtt*h«irun. 

Beno*    JaBminutu    anriciila* 

JKD*     Shoes.     Jootee-ka-Jorflj 

»*•  a  pair  of  ahoes. 
BiBO.    Sorghum  vulgare, 
IKD.    A  section    of  a  book,  what 
lically  term  a  aheet. 
I-KUEH.    Arab.    Eandia  dume- 

ii^er  of  Bareilly. 

rANTRO,  a  work  of  high  repute 

contenta  are  auppoaed  to  have 

aBi<!«ted    by  Siva  to   his  consort 

ll  if    stated,    regarding   the    king 

bottgh  an  ^*  Onm"  infidel  he  was 

iriili   ibe  goda   that  they  made 

of  the  temple  Kamikhya*    It 

tbat  the  temple  was  origin- 


ally erected  by  Norolf,  but  of  this  wc  have  no 

certain  evidence.  The  assertion  made  in  the 
TantrOj  however,  would,  at  least,  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  temple  was  in  existence  in  hia 
day.— Jbwr.  As,  Soc,  of  Bm*  No,  I  of  IS 56. 
Robinson's  MS* 

JOR.  HiKP,  Union,  Jora,  a  pair ;  a  pair  of 
shoes,  a  married  couple^  Joru  a  wife^  a  suit  of 
clothes. 

JORDAN,  A  river  that  flows  from  Lebanon, 
south  ward,  for  J  00  mtles^  till  it  enters  the 
Dead  Sea*  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  opens 
to  the  east,  beyond  which  the  eye  loses  itself 
in  the  desert  of  Heouran.  Haouran  is  a  term 
applied  to  aiiy  solitude,  whether  barren  or  fertile, 
and  somerimes  applied  to  extensive  pasture 
lands.  Haouran  is  the  Auranitis  of  Josephns, 
and  the  Ituria  of  St,  Luke.  Ihe  countries 
south  of  Damascus,  vi^i  the  Haouran,  the 
rocky  wilderness  of  the  Ledja  and  the 
mount aiuoQS  district  lying  east  of  the  Jordan, 
collectively  speaking  formed  the  couDtry^ 
which  was  first  conquered  by  the  Israelites 
before  the  subjngation  of  the  Land  of  Canaan^ 
and  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Heuben,  Gad, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manaaseh.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans  nearly  the  whole  was  couipriaed 
under  the  district  called  Periea,  which  was 
itself  divided  into  the  sh  cantons  of  Abilene, 
Trachoniti*,  Itura^a,  Ganlonitis,  BataUtTni  and 
Perrea,  strictly  called  ;  to  which  some  geogra- 
phers have  added  Decapolis.  Abilene  was 
the  most  northern  of  these  provinces,  being 
situated  between  the  nxountains  of  Libanus 
and  Anti  Libanus,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  ciiy  of  Abila  or  Abela.  Trachonitis 
was  bounded  by  the  desert  on  the  east, 
Batana&a  on  the  west,  Itursea  on  the  south, 
and  the  country  of  Damascus  on  the 
north,  and  included  the  rocky  district  now 
called  El  Ledj/i,  lluraia,  on  the  east  of  Bata- 
njca,  and  to  the  south  of  Trachonitis,  derived 
its  name  from  letur,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  and 
was  also  called  Auranilis,  from  the  city  of 
Auran,  which  latter  appellation  it  still  retains, 
under  that  of  Haouran.  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract 
on  the  east  side  of  the  hike  of  Gecnesaretli 
and  the  river  Jordan,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Gaulan,  the  city  of  Og>  king  of  Bashan, 
Batanma,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  was 
situnted  to  the  north-east  of  Gaulonitis,  and 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  breed  of  cattle, 
its  rich  pastures,  and  for  its  stately  oaks*  A 
part  of  it  is  now  called  El  Belka.  Persea,  in 
its  strictest  sense,  included  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  beyond  Jordan  and  Samaria. 

In  the  days  of  Joshua,  the  Jordan  overilowed 
all  its  banks.  It  is  slillj  undoubtedly  the  Inrgcst 
river  of  Palestine*  Although  rivers  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  the  only  river  in  the  liolj 
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Land  18  Ihe  Jordan,  which  Is  sometimes  tie- 
signated  fu  '*  the  nver"  without  toy  additioD, 
BB  is  also  the  Kile  (Gen.  xll  1  ;  Ki.  i*  22.; 
ii.  5  •  iv.  9  ;  vii.  18,  and  viu\  3,  0,  11  and 
occasionally  the  Euphrates,  as  in  Jar,  xi«  18. 
In  these  cases,  the  tenor  of  the  discourse 
must  determine  whiah  is  the  river  actually 
intended  by  the  sacred  writers.  The  Jordan 
rises  a  few  milea  N.  E.  of  Paneas  (better  known 
under  its  subsequent  name  of  CEcsarea 
Philippi),  at  the  foot  of  mount  Hermon,  a 
branch  of  the  AntiUbanus,  lis  appnreut 
source  flows  from  beneath  a  cave  at  the  foot 
of  a  precipice  in  the  sides  of  which  are 
aereral  niches  with  Greek  inscriptions.  During 
teversl  hours  of  its  coarse^  it  continues  to  be 
a  smaK  insignidcnnt  rirulet.  Orotsing  the 
bof^s  and  feus  of  the  lake  Merom»  subsequently 
colled  Lamocktooiiis,  after  a  course  of  fifteen 
miles,  it  passes  under  the  city  of  Juliai^  the 
ancient  Beihssida,  it  then  expands  into  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water^  the  lake  Tiberias, 
aneiently  Gennesareth,  and,  after  a  winding 
course  of  about  sixty  miles  through  a  hollow 
valley  called  Kl-Ghor*  it  empties  itself  into 
the  lake  AjphaltiteB,  or  Dead  Sea,  the  Bahr-ul- 
Lut  of  the  Arabs*  Its  whole  course  ia  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles*  Its  breadth  and 
depth  varieSi  averaging  in  the  former  reapeet 
about  thirty  vards,  and  in  the  latter*  three. 
It  is  called,  by  the  Arabs,  Sherist-ul  Kebir-— 
BobitMon's  Tr'aveU  i«  Pale&Une  and  Syriat 
Fol  Lpp.  73,  71,  n2.     VoL  II  p,  131. 

JOREE.  Ukia?  a  tree  of  Ganjam  and 
Gumsnr.  Eilreme  height  60  feet,  circurafer- 
enoe  5  feet  and  height  from  ground  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  first  branch,  8  feet.  Bandy  wheels 
are  oecasionHlIy  made  of  this  wood,  which  is  also 
bnrnt  for  firewood.  The  seeds  are  eaten  by  the 
Khonds.  The  tree  ia  tolerably  common* — 
Captnin   Maedonald. 

JORHAN,      SeeJoktan. 

JORHAT,  in  Assam.    See  India, 

jOROOL  also  JaruK  Bekg,  Hiku,  La- 
gerstraemia  regina. 

JOKU.     See  Cotton  manufactures. 

JOSEPH'S  WELL,  a  well  in  the  citadel  of 
Cairo,  260  feet  deep,  sunk  by  a  ruler  named 
Joseph,  about  A.  D.  HOC 

JOSEPHUS,  a  Jew  who  li?ed  about  A.  D. 
flO  snd  wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews- 

JOSHANDAE.  Hikb.  A  decoction  by 
boiling  in  water.    Khisandab  is  an  infusion. 

JOSHI.  An  inferior  tribe  of  brahmins 
employed  in  cssting  nativities  and  fostering 
other  superstitious  practioet  of  the  Datives. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  Jotish,  astrology, 
and  they  are  kao«n  also  by  the  names  of 
Bbudurea  and  Dukout.  The  manner  of  the  i 
mployment  of  the  Jotbi  ia  described  in  Eiodus 
sisii*    5,   where  Aaron  made  proclamation,  I 


and  saidf    '  To-morrow   la  m   fei 
Lord.*    Similarly   before  »  retigioua 
or    festival,    the   officiiiting     brahiBia, 
appointed   person  pr^laimsi    *  To>j 
on    such    a  d*y,   aucb  a   oefemonj 
performed  '^^Mliol* 

JOSHUA,   o  Hebrew  chief  who 
Israelites  over  Jordan.  BX.  1280  and  di 
Amoritesfrom  their  dwellinfi  plaoeQeaf 
Barneses  |IL    was  then     reigning  ia 
Un  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by   the 
of  Israel,  Joshua  divided  it   into  twdvi 
which  the  twelve  tribes  drew  by  lot, 
to  their  families.     In  this  diTitioa  of 
into  twelve  portions,  the  posterity  of 
and  Maoassch  (the  two    sons  of   J 
their   portions   as   distinct    tribes,  iji 
quenee  of  Jacob's  hsving  adopted  thi 
**  nonhern"  parte  of  the  country  wen 
to  the  tribes  of    Asher,    Nnphthali^ 
and  Issachar ;  the  *'  middle''   parte  lo 
Ephraim,  and  one-half  of  ihe  tribe  of 
the  '*  southern"    parts  to  those  of  Jui 
jamint  Dan^  and  Simeon,  and    the  ** 
beyond  Jordan"  (which  was  first  oortqi 
the  Israelites    before    ihe   subjtigaiieii 
whole  land  of    (Canaan)  was    allotted 
tribe  of  Keuben,  Gad,  aod  the  otket 
of  Manasseh.     Toe  tribe  of   Heuben 
the    southern    parts,   the  tribe  of 
centrct  and  the  half  tribe  of 
northern    part.      The  tribe  of    Leti 
(which  formed    in  eifect    a  thirteenlli 
possessed  no  lands.     By  di^ne  commii 
were  assigned  to   the  Levites,  who 
pointed  to  miotster  in  holy  things, 
secular  encumUrance,  ihe  tenths  and 
of   the  estates  of  their  brethren, 
remarkable  division  was  made  by  kii 
mon,  who  divided  the   kingdom    he 
ceived    from  his    father   David    mto 
provinces    or  districts,  each  under  « 
officer.     The  Euphrates    was    the 
boundary  of  his  dominions,  the  PhilisUi 
'*  westward'*   on  the   Mediterranean 
Egypt  was  on  the    *'  touth/*     Be  haij 
fore  for  his  tributaries,  the  kingdoms  i 
Damascus,  Moab,  and  Ammon  -  and 
appears  to  hnve  possessed   all   the  Iaj 
God  covenanted  with  Abraham  to  g 
posterity.      But   this    was    only    • 
parenthesis    in    the     historic     page 
Israelites.     After   the   death  of  8o[ 
tribes  revolted  from    his   son  Rebol 
erected   themselves    into  a  sepant« 
under  Jeroboam,  called  the  kingdom 
The  two  other   tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
continuing   faithful  to  Eehoboam,  U 
kingdom  of  Judah.    This  kingdom 
all  the  southern  parts  of    the  lands, 
of  the  allotments  of  these  two  Iribeii 
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of  tlie  territories  of  Dan  a»d 
i  were  bteimixed  with  that  of  Judah. 
ail  J  or  metfopoUt  was  Jerusalem,  ia 

of  Beojaniii.  The  kin«;doiii  of  Israel 
ill  Ibo  nortbem  and   middle  parts  of 

ooeaptad  by  Ibo  other  t«n  tribes,  and 
lil  vaa  Banaria,  ia  the  tribe  of 
Btit  ihia  division  ceased^  on  the 
^of  the  kingdom  of  larael  by 
^k  kia^  of  Assyria,  after  it  had 
Wiro  hundred  and  fifty.four  years 
ilj  Land  feil  auccessirely  into  the 
k^be  Syrwxi  kinp,  the  Greeks  and 
■pi  the  time  of  Jesus  Clinst  it  was 
Slo  fire  separate  provinces,  viz,, 
Samaria,  Judssa,  Fersea,  atid  Idiimaea* 
a  comprised  the  country  formerly  in- 
by  the  tribes  of  Issnchar,  Napbthuli, 
IT,  and  by  patt  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
.iu  :.'r.A  [fiiQ  Upper  and  Lower. 

ed  the  tract  of  country  which 
iiai  led  by   the   two  tribes  of 

an-  li  within  Jordau,  \y\i\^  ei* 

'  e  between  Judaia  and  Galilee, 

of    Per^a  corn  prised    th6  six 

Abilene,     Trachonitis,     Itursea, 

Eatatiaen^  and    Perten,   strictly   so 

some  geographers  have  added 
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lOTince  of  Idttma^a  was  added  by  the 

00  their  conquest  of   Palestine.     It 

1  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Judaea, 
aith  somepnrt  of  Arabia* 

the  Bomans,  Palestine  was  dependent 
prernment  of  Syria,  and,  about  the 
WBcnt  of  the  fifth  century,  was  dlvid- 
u  ;  viz  : — 

Prima  comprised  the  ancient 
I  and  Samaria, 
tttiia  tiecuuda  included  the  ancient 
Jalilee  and  Trachonitis, 
lina  Tcrtia,  or  Sal  u  tan i,  compris* 
^\  PemMi  and  Idumcea. 
dem  divisiona  of  this  part  of  the 
Bent»  PaltiBtiDe  has  not  formed 
fttry,  but  baa  always  been  includ- 
Syria,     1  bis  latter  pro? i nee  has 
I  divided  into  pacbatics  or  govern- 
D|!  ilie    namca   of    Acre,  Tripoli, 
■ad    Pamascni)  but  aa  their   extent 

tsed  or  diminished,  according  to 
ijifluence  o(  the  individuals  to 
^effi  respecstively  entmsted,  their 
twet  been  dt fined  with  accuracy* 
!upatioa  of  this  territory  by  the 
9|i«  (1833)  it  was  divided  into 
goieroments,  and  con&ded  io 
of  diti&iotL — Rolfintoih'i  Tixtvels  in 
tmd  S^tria,  VoL  /.  pp,  1  to  9, 
)U&K  a  Chiacac  temple* 


JOSS-STICK.  Akglo-Chikbse.  Aromatic 

pastilles,  used  in  temples  in  China* 

JOTEE,  a  large  lump  made  of  paste, 

JOTH,  means  a  high  moimtain,  snd  is  often 

used    to     signify    a    moantain    pass. — Mt$^ 

Hervty^B  Jdueniurea  o/tt  Lqd^  in  Twriartt,  VaL 

JOTHAM,     See  Serpent. 
JOUj  a  burley-corn  :  in   India,  as  in  many 
other  countries,  the  primary  unit  of  meaaiurea 

of  iengtb. 

JOU,  a  western  section  of  Belucbistan- 
JOUBE.  The  Yuti  and  Jadu  or  Yadtt, 
ba?e  much  in  their  early  history  to  warrant  the 
assertion  of  more  than  nominal  analogy*  The 
annals  of  the  Yadu  of  Jeaaulmer  state  that 
long  anterior  to  Vicrama  they  held  dominioa 
from  Guzni  to  Samarcnnd,  that  they  estsbtisb- 
ed  themselves  in  those  regions  after  the  Maha* 
bharata,  or  great  war,  and  were  again  impelled, 
on  the  rise  of  mabomedanismt  within  the  ludua. 
As  Yadu  of  the  race  of  Sbam  or  i5nm  (a  title 
of  Krishna,)  they  would  be  Sama-Yadu  ;  iii 
like  manner  as  the  E^hatti  tnbe  are  called 
Shama-b'batti,  the  Aabambetti  of  Abul  FazK 
The  race  of  Jaude  was  existing  near  the  ladus 
in  the  emperor  Baber's  time^  who  describes 
them  as  occupying  the  mountatuotis  range  in 
the  first  Doab,  the  veiy  spot  mentioned  in  the 
anoala  of  the  Yadu  as  their  place  of  halt,  on 
quitting  India  twelve  centuries  before  Christ, 
and  thence  called  Jadu  or  Yadu-ka-dang,  tho 
*  hills  of  Jadn  or  Yadu  ?  The  peopling  of  all 
these  regions,  from  the  Indus  to  remote  Tar» 
tary,  is  attributed  to  the  race  of  Ayu  or  Indn, 
both  words  signifying  the  moon,  of  which  are 
the  Hya,  Aswa,  (Asi,)  Yndu,  &c.'  who  spread 
a  common  language  over  all  Western  Asia*— 
Tod's  Bajaiihan^  VoL  I.  p.  529, 

JOUDPOOR  and  Odeypoor  are  uenally  term- 
ed in  Indian  history,  Marwar  and  Mewar, — 
Maicolnis  OcfUral  India,  Vol  lyp*  Bl9. 

JOUETS,  also  Bimbelots,  Fu.  Toys. 

JQUKA-PHUL.  Hind.  Helicterea  isora. 

JOUK«BIN-  BuaH.  Eloiodendron  integ- 
rifolia. 

JOU-KKIAO.  The  first  and  most  ancient  of 
the  faiibs  in  China  is  that  called  Jou-khiao 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Lettered,  of  which  Confu- 
cius is  regftrded  as  the  reformer  and  patriarch. 
U  is  based  upon  a  philosophical  pantheism, 
which  has  been  variously  interpreted  at  venous 
epochs.  It  is  believed  that  at  a  remote  period* 
the  existence  of  an  omnipotent  God,  a  requiter 
of  human  actions,  was  not  excluded  from  it. — 
Uucs  Chridianiiif,  Vol,  i.  p^  S22. 

JOUNAL  or  Jaunal,  Hind.  In  Kohil- 
cund  and  the  Boab  land  cultivated  alternately 
by  Kubbee  and  Khureaf  sowings*  Land  in 
contiiiuul  cultivation — £llioCs  ^$tp.  Gkdi^ 
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JITAKGA. 


JOUNPUR,  a  town  in  the  Benares  province 
of  ibe  Nonh  West  Proviacei. 

JOUHTA  ttko  Kibhka,  Euss.  A  tent  made 
of  felt,  cttUfd  in  Mongol,  gfier  /  several  tents 
lo^etber.  forrniim  a  kind  of  village  or  station, 
are  called  oui'io\  Quloua  or  olo?,  »i^ni6ea  io 
Mongolt  empire,  people  ;  Ordo,  n  cbatenu,  or 
inipcriivl  palace. — TtTtdtowski^M  Journey  to  Fe- 
khig,  FuLh  p.  12. 

J0U>5,     PutHTO.  Alhaji  mauroram. 

J0UZ4-H1NDJ-  Pbu.  Coeoa-nut  |MJm,  Co- 
cos  nucifera. 

JOUZ-UL.NUBUJ.  Arab.  Fhyaalia  anga- 
lata. 

JOXIZ-MAZIL.  AttAS.  Dfttura  fastaosa, 
Mill-  Roxb.  rtlso  D.  alba,  Uttmpk, 

JOVAKYEE.  A  servile  caste  of  toddy 
drawers  in  Malabar,  Inferior  io  social  rank  to 
tlie  Jovcr,  or  Tiyar  with  whom  however  they 
intermarry.     See  Jover. 

JUVANAAMKLPODI.  Malbal.  Ophioxy- 
lon  Bcrpenlinum. — Linn. 

JUVANA  AEALI,  Malbai*.  Kerium 
odonim — A  it 

JOVANNA-POLA-TALL  Maleau  Cri- 
niun  Iwtifolium. — Ilerl. 

JOVE.    See  India. 

JOVKR  or  Tiyar^  A  servile  crtste  of  toddy- 
drawers  in  Malabar.     See  Jova-kycr 

JQVI.  Hind*  Ficus  infectoria  also  ^icus 
t'iida. 

JOW.  Gdz.  Hind.  Feus.  Uordeum  vol- 
ghre,  burley, 

JOVVAIU.  SceKoL 

JOWALA-MOOKHI,  the  *  mouth  of  flame/ 
cannon,  which  are  consecrated  before  a 
battle,  Thry  are  called  avatara,  or  incama- 
iiona  of  Jowala-mookhi,  the  Etna  of  India,  at 
the  ed^e  of  whose  crater  the  Hindu  poet  very 
properly  plnces  the  temple  of  Jo  wall  Baoi, 
the  terrific  Kali-ma,  the  bindu  Hecate, 

JOVVKSHAR.  Gcz.  Hind  ?  Jow-khar  ? 
Potash. 

JOWLL  Guz,  HrND.  Oadaba  Indica,  alao 
Cad  Jan.  Anglo- Malay. 

JOmiAH,  Ghuffoor  Khan,  the  first  nawab 
of  Jowrab,  was  brother-in-law  of  the  pre- 
datory leader  Aroir  Khan  whom  he  rcpre- 
aente<l  at  the  court  of  Holkar  when  Amir 
Khan  quitted  Malwa  on  his  exi>edition8  into 
Kajpootana*  The  lands  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  hira  by  Holkar  were  guaranteed  to 
him  by  the  12th  Article  of  the  treaty  of  Mun- 
diaore  on  condition  of  hia  maintaining  a  body 
of  600  hor^f  ^  the  quota  to  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  iocreaaiug  revenue  of  his 
^JAtrictM.  Id  1SI2  the  exifilinic  arrangement 
i  to  a  yearly  contribatiou  of  Hali 
).«5.8!»»  when  the  wcfttcm  Malwa 
11^  of  thw  troops  furnished 
igamaled  with  the  CRstcrn 


Malwa  contingent  fumiabed  by 
Dew89.      The   contribution   wat 
Hali  Rupees  1,51,S10   in    IS59 
for  the  Nawab'a  aervices  dunng 
The  area  of  Jowtah  it  Bit  wq} 
population,  85,456  souls;  the  le^ 
6,53,240*     Jowrah   contains  the 
growing    Jamla   in   Malwa  and    y'v 
about  one   thousand   chests   of   opi 
nawab    keeps    up     a   military  for 
horse  and    600   foot*     The  nawi ' 
aunnud    guaranteeing    the   sue* 
state  according    to    mahomedan 
event    of    the   failure   of  natural   h 
receives  a  salute  of  13  guns.*— Tr^o/v 
mentf  and  Sunnmh,  IW,  /T.  p,  S4S 

JOVVZAL  KOWSUL  Arab.  GaU 
metorum.  Jowz  bewx.  Pl&s.  Myrij 
chata,  Nutmegs*  Jowz  Khuaif.  Arab. 
Jawz*mflzeK  Aeah,  Thorn  apple*  Di 
tuosa,  Jowz-ul  teib,  Abab.  M^rislicai 
Nutmegs. 

JUAH.  Hind,  of  Kulu.  Pavia 
Indian  horse  chestnut.     See  Gunh. 

jaALA-MUKHI,;its  temple  lies  oi 
bank  of  a  little  stream,  over  which 
bridge  is  thrown,  before  the  buitdi 
flame  is  considered  rncred  to  Dunira. 
Hngdh  Travels  in  Kashmir  and  thi 
page  46, 

JUAN 0 A.  The  Patuah  or  Jm 
forest  race  inli  p  Tributary  I 

the  south  of  h^  •  <  io  Cuttack, 

in  the  mahals  or  kUiuhs  of  Keonjar, 
30  villages*  Dhekenal  6  villages,  anc 
6  villages.  )n  Dhekenal  alone  their 
are  stated  at  1,005  {)crsous.  The  i 
the  men  docs  not  exceed  5  feet  f  il 
in  the  women  4  feet  S  inches  or  4  fed 
Their  forms  are  slight  with  litlb  mm 
velopment,  and  phyHiquC  wenk.  Thi 
shorter  and  broader  than  that  of  tt 
nose  is  flat  and  nostril  wide.  Their 
not  darker  than  the  Uriali  peasant, 
are  not  handsome,  but  the  women  i 
sivcly  ugly.  The  men  dress  like  tha 
of  the  neighbourhood,  but  all  the 
the  women  consists  of  two  bundiea 
with  their  leaves  attached^  one  befoiti 
hind,  which  are  changed  daily,  and  ka| 
position  by  a  atrip  of  bark  or  »  string 
earthen -wnre  beads  passed  twenty 
times  round  the  waist  and  over  tha 
the  twi^fs,  hence  the  name  of  the  1 
tuah,  literally  people  of  the  leaf, 
call  themselves  Juanga.  They 
themselves  Pudban.  The  women 
necklaces  of  the  same  kind  of  liead*, 
hair  is  gathered  together  in  a  knot  a 
of  the  head  fastened  by  a  string  with 
bms^  button  at  each  end   of  it*    Til 
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lei  Of  coreriog  at  night  but  sleep 
;*o  fifcs.  Tbeir  ttadiuoot  are  lo  the 
ibe/  were  formerly  vaia  of  fine  ilrfss 
rant  to  lay  adi(t«  Uieir  ^ood  clotfies 
ni  ibem  beia^  soiled,  and  wear  such 
fWn  alUfidlng  to  tlie  deaiilnx  of  the 
or  oiU«r  duLy^  wlit^n  one  day,  a 
fei,  or  according  to  some,  iSita^  appeared 
tU«m  as  a  puni&hmeut  for 
milj  tlarays  lo  W(;ar  such  leaves.  Dr. 
1  •    Uiti  le^etKl    of   Killih  is 

I  J  litem  to  wear  ttte  leaves. 
v6  i^^t  U  they  violated  these  com* 
irould  be  devoured  by  tigers*  The 
in  «  circle  to  the  sound  of  a  large 
by  the  wen,  moviog  rouiiil  and 
ii^oic  n^easured  atepi  occa^ioiiaii.v 
vrards  the  itiusiclansaiid  then  re* 
keepiu^r  the  body  inclined  towanla 
Their  villa^s  are  in  the 
uiin^d  in  the  forest  ;  are  small 
eig'it  families  in  poor  and 
s  iif  watlk  and  dn\\  each 
ii  dwelblig.  They  h;«ve  iio 
s^mcumes  assist  in  lb<$  cuUivuliou 
[bboarliood.  Their  arocatioua  are 
of  the  cliNS€j  using  the  bow  nnd 
I  they  kill  deer,  hogs  and  not 
akeat  uf  the  Heah  of  which,  cs* 
the  Python  moluruf,  they  are 
the  cow,  they  are  Linniveroua. 
U  insipid  and  n.iu^^ous  roota 
and  paniftlu,)  and  the  seeds  of 
gmtffta.  They  have  tio  gysrem  of 
have  any  woriV^ip*  it  is  one  in* 
lire  to  ftvert  evil  ;  lhey»  however, 
vrorship  any  deity  or  have  any 
ley  pay  homage  to  nAmclcss  spirits 
the  wood  a  and  mountnins,  >ind 
of  A  fowl^a  ^oat,or  rice,  or  spirits, 
In  the  month  Bysakli,  they 
the  manes  of  their  deoeaied 
Tbijy  bury  their  dcsaU  Jlarringea 
l|[edby  the  parents  end  are  scc^nes  of 
druakeuness.  They  adhere  to 
itiikst  she  prove  unfruitful.  Like  maity 
iitfm^  Ukv  wdl  uot  pronounce  their 
1*7*=- language  is  not  simdar  to 
a  they  are  connected  with 
hi^iih  Nftifpore  and  that  their 
arctiie  Kheri^ib.  But  ii»  their 
»ii  rdated  froia  alj  other 

f.i,  i  they  have  no   sua- 

ley  iirts  connected  with  them. 
name  of  Patuah  from  the  soU 
liied  hf  (he  women  oonsiatiu^  of 
'  kmft^t  before  and  bchiud,  stuck  into 

UlUlT  M  *^*"'**  ^r  Cutt3ck  came  into 
J0fi  of  1 1  -  Indian  poi  cm  men  t, 

wginuias  'ji  ^^^  niuelccnlh  ccplury^ 
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but  until  lSa4  we  were  in  total  ignorance  of 
tbe  presence  of  this  forest  race  ;  their  existence 
was,  however,  known  to  the  inhabitantd  of  the 
Mahals  or  Kiliahs  of  Keongur,  Pal  Leyra, 
Ohekenal,  and  HimJolo,  where  ihey  reside;  tho 
tribe  are  few  in  number,  not  exceeding  forty 
villages,  and  inhabit  a  forest  region,  which,  to 
Europeans  generally,  from  the  prevalence  of 
jungle  fever,  has  ever  been  a  sealed  book.  The 
Juanga  were  discovered  in  ISo-t  by  Mr*SiimvveIi 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Superiutendent  of 
the  Tributary  Mebals  of  Cuttack. 

Both    sexes   are    eminently   hideous,   more 
especially  the    fcmnles,    whose  natural  ugliDesi 
is     probably    enhanced    by    hard   labour,    ex- 
posure,   atid   bad    living,    for    all    the  drud* 
gery  devolves    on   the    women     who  seem    to 
sntfer    from    scanty    food    also,    whilst   their 
hubbnnda  have  a  phimp  and  well-fed  appearance. 
The  women  are   also  supposed   to  sutfer  much 
from  the  cold  by  night,  as  they  are  prohibited 
from    using   any   covering  whatever,   and   can 
only  keep  up  the  caloric  tiuring  the  cold  season, 
by  sleeping    between    two    blazing  fires.     The 
countennnces   of  both  sexes  are  caarse  and  re- 
pulsive, their  faces  are  broad,  noses  Hat  and  wido 
in   the   nostrils,   but  in  complexion  not    much 
darker  than  their  neighbours,  the  Ury^ah,  though 
thtf  latter   are    a  tine  handsome  race,    whilst 
the  Juanga  are  both  ug!y   and  diminutive,  tho 
men    rardy    exceeding  6ilt.    2  in,   in  height^ 
whilst  the  tallest  of  tbe  women  is  never  above  i 
ft*  3  in   or  4  ft,  4  in.     The  Junnga  women, 
are  fond  of  ornaments,    which   they  wear   iti 
the  nose,  ears,  and  hair*     That   for    the    nose 
is  »he  ordinary    nbut,  or   nose-ring  of  other 
Indian  tribes.  In  the  ears  are  worn  two  or  three 
rinsiE,   and  one    larger  ornament  worn  in  ihe 
upper  part  of  that  organ  ;  this  latter  ornament 
is  bell  shaped,  and  not  untnsteful.     The  hair  of 
tlte  women   is  worn   after   the   shock  order  of 
cht-vrKire,  but  gathered  into  a  knot  at  the  back 
of  the   head,   nnd   fastened   by   a   string,  each 
end   of  which   terminates  in  a   brass  or  silver 
button-      Sometimes,   too,   a    bell-shaped   or* 
nament  is  worn  in  tho  hair  aud  has  not  a   bad 
appearance.     Tbe  clTect  of  the  Juaoga  costume 
on  a  person   who  beholds  one  of  these   womea 
for  the    first  times  is  ludicrous  enough,  but  it 
is  in  the  dance  that  such  appears  pre-emincnlly 
ridiculous.      They    dance   in    a    circle   to   the 
music,  or  rather  noise,  of  a  large  drum»  beaten 
by    tlic  men,    which  marks   the    time,  moving 
round  and   round  in  the  same  mef^snred   step, 
occasionally  advaiiring   towards  the  musicians, 
then  receding  from  them,  in  the  performance  of 
which  ihe  Jnanga  ladies  evince  a  strong  di^posi* 
tion  to  attitudinize  and  make  displHV,     In  the 
dance   they  bend    gracefully     forward  nt    nn 
angle  of  about  45  degree?,  the  left  h^nd  slightly 
holding?  Ihe  extremity  of  the  long  sUbaft  ot 
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bcjidSf  the  rigHt  liatid  lianging  down  towards 
the  knee.  In  such  an  attitude  it  must  be 
evidt-nt  that  the  slilf  bundle  of  Iwigs  h\ 
front  will  press  inconvenieully  nt^aintt  the  legs 
of  the  dancer  as  she  bends  forward,  the  there- 
fore pushes  it  between  Ibem  towards  the  rear^ 
whlcli  ucccssarily  forces  up  tlie  rear  bunt  lie, 
und,  US  tlic  nialerirtls  of  the  sylvan  crmoline 
nrt*  iibont  us  flexible  as  a  birch  broom,  the 
eJiect  of  a  dozen  such  tails  bobbin jc  up  and 
ilown  tosicthfr  in  the  dunce  h  ludicroua  to 
European  eye?,  though  llie  Juanga  thtmselvea 
do  not  seem  to  consider  the  sight  at  all  pro- 
moilve  of  laughter. 

The  Junnga  know  nothins^  of  their  origin, 
but  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
aborigines  ot  the  country,  thoUi^h  some  of 
them  declare  that  Hie  Tributary  Mebal  of 
KioujuT  was  the  original  seat  of  their  race. 
Others,  again,  and  the  greater  number^  scera 
to  have  no  iJen  that  their  ancestry  bad  ever 
occupied  otbfT  lauds  than  tlioae  wbtrti  tliey 
at  present  reside.  These  people  have  no  caste, 
and  declare  that  tliey  worship  no  deity  what- 
estXt  but  they  crrtiiinly  fear  to  ofTctid  a  su* 
ptrcme  bcin^,  as  evinced  in  tlio  matter  of  ihcir 
women's  costume.  Moreovery  when  they  find 
a  particularly  productive  wild  grape,  or  plum* 
tree,  they  sacriticc  a  kid,  fowl,  and  some  rice 
to  the  spirits  of  the  pla<rc,  whose  protection 
says  Mr,  Samwcll»  they  implore,  somcwbat 
in  these  terms  : — '*  Lortl,  let  the  bears  und 
tigers  Uee  when  they  s<;e  us  j  kt  tlicni  not 
mct.t  us**'  This  tribe  bury  their  dead  without 
at»y  peculiar  ceremonies,  and  once  a  year,  in 
ihc  month  B>sakh,  offer  sacrifices  and  liba- 
tions to  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  ancestors. 
They  liuve  no  priesthood  amoni^st  them,  and  no 
iuiagea  are  to  be  seen  in  their  grovca  or  about 
ihctr  houses*  Juanga  marriages  nresceuiis  of  dib* 
i^ufttingly  drunken  revelry,  and  all  the  mcra» 
bcrs  of  the  tribe,  within  a  renaouablc  distance, 
ass«rable  at  the  bride's  house,  and  escort  her 
with  music  and  dancing  to  the  hou^e  ot  the 
bridegroom  ;  the  women  then  wash  her  fcrt 
in  water  tinged  with  turmeric,  after  whirh 
the  elders  complete  the  marriage  ct^remony. 
This  consists,  appHrcntly,  in  cuch  elder  tyiu^ 
the  thumbs  of  the  l>ridHl  pair  toguLlier  ivith 
n  tbrcud.  after  liyin:;  UU  hands  on  them  in 
auccesaion  ;  then  follows  the  imptidl  feast,  at 
'which  the  men  and  women  cut  apart  from 
e^ch  other,  and  the  ni;;hL  is  afterwards  spent 
in  dancing  atul  drinking ;  the  festivities  on 
ill  esc  occa^iotis   continao  for  three  days. 

The  Jnanirn   Lingu?i*?e  benrs  no   rcsemblantc 

in  the    Priya,   or  any  of  ths  dinlects  of  the 

hit!    trihts    of    t)ris$n,   but   our    ktiowledjfc  of 

11    v^ry    itripf^rfcct.     These    people 

.,,-ti  tjf  ^ill    niiiiiiah    exec 't    Ihc   cow. 


JtTASM  OKJUAXaEMt 


)  from   which   Ihcy  abstain,  not   llif 
reH*i;ious  scruples  it  is  said,  bul  out  of  if* 
I  to   the    Dhckenal   rajah,    whose    lands 
I  are  permitted  to  live  on  rent  free,  on  comi 
of  supplvin*;  hiro,  when  rcquirtjd,  witk  H 
spirits,  which  they  distil  from  mhairm  ll 
and  wild  houey  whicii  is  very  pentifnl  in  1 
jungles*     The  men,  also»   are  bound  to  i 
him    as  coolies,   for  the   convejanc*    if 
ba^gnge  when  he  travels  through  tbedlil 
and  to  beat  the  jungle  when  he    huntf,  1*1 
latter  duty  they  consider  a  pastime;  aivl 
to   killing  game  themselves,     their    grti 
pleasure  is  to  see   it  killed    by   otheit.    % 
quickness  of  sights  too,  in  truck Jni?  a  WOB 
animal  is  quite  wonderlnl  ;   for  wht  n  m>  fl 
of  a  hoof  is  perceptible  to  the  Kurc 
iBnn,  the  Juanga  will  discover  at: 
even  some   hours  after   the  animal   v.v->  ^ 
passed  over  fslten  leavei  and  grounu  iL 
cnlcultited  for  tracking  an  animal. 
hunt  with  dogs,  of   which  they  poss 
useful    breed,    but   they    have    no 
Their  expertncss    with   the  bow  is  i|t| 
nishing  and  at  eighty  yards  they  will 
small  mark  nnd  it  is  coasidcrpd  no  fe«l| 
a  hare  wt  full  speed,  or  a   bird  npon  I 
— the    letter    being  generally    shot " 
arrows.     Their  bows  are  gencrwlly  of 
and  BO  powerftjl   are  they,  as  I o  send  i 
through  and    through    a    wild  ho^ 
but  they  do  not  care  to  meddle  with 
anim«ls,  and   havo   an   especial  dtmi 
bnux  mid  tiger.     This   tribe  do   niX  f 
land,  and  appear  to  hnve  a  strong  *« 
agricuUuri',  or  any  other  laborious  emj 
They  possess  but   few   domestic    anii 
these  they    rarely     kill   except    for 
purposes  j    thus  I  hey  have    to  dej>un 
produce   of    the   chaae    to  supply 
flesh,  but    game  of    all  kind  Is  do  pH 
those  jungle*,  ihnt  the    Juangii    neoti 
in  wantofanimttl  foo<h     The  ilrsH  oil 
is^  by   Ihtm,  considcretl    a   pcentLir 
but  their  ordinary  diet  couaists  of 
seeds,  and  roots,  which  must  Ins   an 
and  little  nourishing  kind  of  nlimi't 
as  before  stated,  Ihc  men  show  no 
inaufficiency    of  diet,   for  they   a 
and    snthcicntly    fed,  but  iK©    wn 
meagre  and  half  starved  look,  th^' 
this  arises  as  much  from   wa>» 
the   absence  of  suHicirnt  n*  i 
certain  <h!f{rco  of  warmth   i^  quiiy    ii*  Ml 
as  food,  to    mainttiin  either  mui  or  M 
henlthy     eondiiion.      The     C!^eachoo  ij 
Ciuntoor  and  Masulipntam  jungles  mtuM 
ble  the  Juanga  in  their  habits,  and  tbif| 
of  Mulab^ir   contain    the    Uolicr    ran 
women,  up  till  A.  D-  18II0,  were  in 
ttce  of  attending  tU^  market  cf  Mm^ 
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JUBALPtTR. 


JUBBULPOUE. 


regeUible   GOsluine.*-J>«*.   Colhum*s 
\  No.  395.  Oct.  1861. 
ISA.  HiKD.  HedysarumalhagL— Zm«« 
il.  A  riter  ia  Tonk. 
iU      liiSD,      Syringa    einodi     also 
1  vulgarc. 

;M  or  JUATHEM,  an  Arabian  tribe, 
hmi — Otueley'9  Travels,  FoL  /,  p.  15-1. 
BfNG.  Barley,  Hordeum  hexasticliion. 
See  Somal :  Beer-us-somal. 
L  Hind.  Uibiscas  Jlosa-siiiensis. 
.LPL^K.  The  head-quarters  of  the  dis- 
the  same  name,  is  situated  in  enst 
B  79' 59'  43"  and  in  north  latitude  23« 
1  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  in  the 
Provinces  of  India. 

istrlct  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
I  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  is  bouud- 
)  north  by  ihc  Panna  and  Maihir,  on  the 
iewar,  on  the  south  of  Maudla,  ^eoni, 
in^hpur,  and  on  tlie  west  by  the  Damoh. 
elwccii  latitude  22^  40'  and  51®  8' 
id  between  longitude  ^V  d*  and  70^ 

and  contains  an  area  of  4,26 1  square 
The  main  body  of  the  district  is  a 
in  of  rich  soil  watered  by  tlie  Narbada, 
;,  and  the  Uiran,  extendinj;  from  Sihora 
orth  to  the  Bbera  and  L^meta  ghats 
arbada  on  the  south,  and  from  Hum- 
the  enst  of  Sankal  where  the  Hiran 
filh  the  Narbada,  on  the  west, 
line  miles  from  Jubalpore  on  the 
St,  a  considerable  extent  of  tolerably 

beasLtiiuliy  saccharine  white  limestone 
;he  river  cuts  a  deep  channel  through 

of  this  rock,  exposing  sheer  vertical 
of  the  white  limestones  in  places  220 
il  is  scarcely  possible  to  exagpcerate 
resque  etl'ect  of  the  varied  outline  and 

the  whole.  Tlie  locality  is  well 
the'*  marble  rocks."  Coal  is  found  at 

Lametaghat,  and  near  Singapur  on 
nadi.  The  latter  seata  is  eighteen 
ick,  and  is  said  to  be  poor  and 
le.  The  Lametaghat  coal,  pro- 
11.  Iron  is  found  in  more  than  a 
places,  of  which  the  priocipal  are 
ogri,  Bolia,  Agaria,  Dalrora,  Jauti, 
and  Lameta.  The  iron  is  worked 
>y  native  processes.  The  popula- 
the  district  amounts  to  620,201 
about  Mj  per  square  mile.  •  The 
Jturists  exceed  the  agriculturists  by 
)00.  The  people  are  for  the  most 
d,  Gond-Rajput,  Lodhi,  Ponwar, 
ahar,  Dhimar,  Dher  and  Ghamar. 
also  brahmans,  both  from  the  Maha- 
d  from  Mathura;  Kayaths  from  Fanik- 
elscwhcre,  and  mahomedans.    There 

Gond  landholders  of  any  importance. 


but   there   are  some  Lodhi  chiefs   who  once 
po8se38ed  a  local  celebrity. 

The  following  woods  from  Jubbolpore^  were 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  186!2 :    viz. 


Tectona  grandlB. 
Vatica  rouusta,orSurrye. 

Jiomrassee „ 

Cordia  Macleodii. 

Dhenguu Hind, 

Terminalia  arjuna; 

Saj.;  kowah.    .  „ 

Pterocarpua— Beejah.  „ 
Zizyphua  xylopyra  or 

glabra  Ghattoo.  Hind. 

Troaum „ 

Conocarpus  latifolia. 

Dhowrah. Hind. 

Boswelli  a  thurifcra. 

Serlee Hind. 

Zyssiphn?     jnjuba, 

Cher „ 

Mimosa    Arabica, 

Babul „ 

Khiiraee ...    Hind. 

Giuijrili ^, 

Acacia  siriso.  Siria.    „ 
Nauclea  oordifolb 

Hurdoo ,^ 

Nauclea  parvifolia. 

Kuim Hind. 

N.  orientulis.  Pindra.  „ 
Jymuugul 


Acacia  leucuphloea  ? 

Rohnee Hind» 

Londya. „ 

GoDocarpiis  mybeii- 

folium  Kardahee.    ,» 
Eiigeaia  jambolaua. 

Tamau „ 

Dulbcrgia  aifluoo. 

Tin  or  Sisao „ 

Pandur „ 

Careya    arborea. 

Kumbeo „ 

Hurrah „ 

Bassia  luogifolia, 

Mownh I, 

Dtospyros  ebenum 
Asclepias     rosea. 

Doodhee „ 

Uvaria,  sp.  Karee.    „ 
Growia  tiliaifolia. 

Damin „ 

Dilbergia  latifolia. 

Sissoo „ 

Acacia    procera. 

I      Gurraree „ 

!  Codrela  tuna.  Toon.  ,; 
{  Hardwickia  binata. 
Uojiin. 


It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the  botani* 
cjil  names  and  synonyms  are  incompatible.— 
CaLGatEx.ofl%^2. 

JUBBULPf)RE  HEMP,Crotalariatenuifo- 
lia,  is  a  perennial  plant,  native  of  Coromnndel^ 
which  grows  to  6  or  9  feet  high  and  yields  this 
fibre.  It  is  considered  equal  to  llussian  hemp, 
and  bears  a  heavier  weight. 


Kind  and  quality  of 
ropo. 


Oilod  Jiibbulpore  Hemp 
Artillery  Traces 

Uu tarred  do,  superior  four 
Stranrl,  plain  laid 

Uutarred  Dhuachco  (Kes> 
chynomeue  oanuabina 
llox),  Seebania  aculcata 

Pine  apple  fibre 


laa. 
3 
3i 


GovcrU' 
inoDt 
Proof. 

Ct.  qr.  it 
36  0  0 
42  0    0 


4D  0     0 
43  0     0 


Breaking 
weight. 


au  (ir.iiT. 
13  2  0 
83  0    0 


75  0    0 
57  0    0 


A  good  deal  of  the  value  of  this  plant  is 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  climate  and 
soil  in  which  it  is  i^rown. 

JUBAXEB.  Beng.  Lovage^  Ligusticum 
ajouan. 

JUBAR.  The  Bibor,  Jubar,  and  Kulta  or 
Kolita,  are  populations  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  Abor  .And  Mishmi  localities,  on  the 
drainage  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

JUHBULPOKE,  the  total  area  of  the  district 
of  Jubbulpore,  inclusive  of  Bijeragogurh,  aiid 
the  villages  of  Nagode  and  Myhere  lying  within 
this  tahsil  proved  to  be  4,301  square  miles. 
Pilibh-et  the  chief  town  of  the  JcUanabad  %\ib« 


JlTDOALl  OR  JETHGALIi 

division  of  t)ie  Bareilly  difttricti  has  a  population 
of  27,900  souls  inbnbitiujf  6,116  houses*  It 
derivf 9  its  name  from  a  sect  of  Bunjarra  falltnl 
**Pecrca/'  anci  **Bheet/*n  Btructure,or  anything 
raised  above  the  ground^  the  entire  name  im* 
plying  the  lodgraent  or  "  Tfloda**  of  Pccnyi 
Ilunjttrra.  They  first  established  themselves  at  a 
place  now  cnUed**otd  Pilibheet/'  and  removed 
to  the  site  of  the  present  town  about  the  year 
1740  on  the  invitation  of  Ilnfiz  Buhmat 
ICban,  the  then  ruler  of  Bareiliy,  and  in  fnct 
of  all  Rohilcund  ;  the  town  was  subsequently 
fortified,  and  the  old  bastions  and  curlnins  of 
it  are  still  .^taiidin*;  though  dilapidated  and 
broken,  Pilibheet  ia  the  great  eraporiym  of 
northern  Bareilly  and  the  adjacent  Ttrmi  and 
iiillsj  and  its  timber  and  rice  marts  are  un- 
equalled in  all  Uohitcuud.  The  far  famed  Fdi- 
bheet  rice  is  growrn  in  the  northern  low  Terai 
lands,  and  the  finest  and  best  quality  sells  at 
3  scera  per  rupee,  whilst  the  price  of  the 
coarser  or  inferior  description  varies  from  8  ^ 
to  1 1  seers  per  rupee.  Numbers  of  flat  bottom- 
ed boats  are  annually  built  at  Pilibheet  and 
iloated  down  to  Futtehgurb,  where  they  ordi- 
narily sell  for  about  200,  or  250  rupi^es  each. 
JUBHAi  is  a  long  outer  gnrment,  generally  of 
clotbi  worn  by  learned  and  respectable  mahotne- 
dans,  it  is  a  large  wrapping  gowo,  with  alceveSj 
at  the  wrists,  but  wide  above,  open  in  front, 
and  so  wide,  as  to  admit  of  being  folded 
round  the  body ;  the  one  side  Upping  broad- 
ly over  the  other ;  it  very  much  resembles 
the  Persian  '*barouuee,**  but  in  Persia  ia  com- 
monly made  of  courser  materials.  The  Xho- 
rasani  jubha  is  most  commonly  made  of  brown, 
or  reddish  grey  woollen ;  and  frequently  of 
camel's  hair.  It  is  a  very  good  external  rover- 
ing,  its  close  texture  not  readily  admitting 
the  wet,  and  in  a  great  measure  excluding  the 
wind.  In  India^  it  is  made  of  mtislin  or 
cotton,    or   c\imVi,^^Fra$er*s    Journey     into 

JUBHLA.    See  Sudra. 

JUBUSA,  Bbxo.  Hebreir  Manna  plant. 
Albagi  maurorum. 

JURUNSEKIE.  A  river  near  Momunpoor 
in  Hangpoor, 

JUCH-CHEE.     A  Iying4a  woman. 

JUBiEA.  At  the  present  day,  the  only 
important  town  within  the  Hmil  of  Judwji, 
is  Hebron »  anciently  called  Arba  and  FTerjath* 
Arba,  It  is  twenty  miles  from  Ji-rusa* 
Icra.  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Itaac  were  buried 
near  Hebron  in  the  eavc  of  *the  Machpelah. 
Geo.  XXV.  7.  8,  9,  10.)  Their  tombs  are  pre- 
taodedly  shown  by  the  mahomedan  population. 
— Rohifi^on^s  TravtU  in  Fatatin^  and  Syria, 
Fof.  /,  p.  1S6. 

JUDAISM.     See  Karund.  Semitic  races. 

jrnnT^E.    A  dasi  of  mushackh. 


JUGOUT  COOST 


JUDEN-PECH.    Oea,  Bitomciw 

.lUDGALI  or  JCTKOALl.  The 
of  Luf,  is  almost  similar  to  that  i 
The  name  is  evideully  derived  from  ik 
inh^^—Pottingtr*8  Travth  im  JM 
and  ScintU^  p.  30. 

JUOI  MARA*    MALiaL.    Grapto 
hortente« — Nr^t. 

JUDISU  L*H1RA.  Thirty  princea  i 
lar  lineal  descent  from  JitdufAira  I 
him  on  the  throne  of  lodnipastha, 
cepting  their  names,  litllc  more  has 
corded  of  them,  l^hc  last  of  the  Paul 
was  Ka*hcmaka,  who  is  said  to  hava 
throt>ed  and  put  to  <leath  by  his  own  I 

JUDDON,  a  pnthan  race  who 
tract  below  the  Hussunr.ye  country  sa 
light  bsnk  of  the  Indus  opposite  tti 
town  of  Torbeiln,  nnd  thence  strctcbi 
ward.  In  this  tr«ct  the  most  notabi 
Mount  Mahabun,  of  classical  celcbril 
have  been  supposed  to  be  Kajputs,  bul 
path^n^  who  speak  Pushtoo.  The  Jada 
molested  British  subjects  or  lands,  n 
1850,  the  British  had  no   rrlaiiout  w 

Beyond  the  Judoon  country  on  I 
west,  is  Booneer  or  Bunoor.  It  is  i 
country,  extending  from  the  lower  wfl 
lliiTdoo  Cooah  downwards  to  liills  whi 
maud  the  OhumU  valley  and  the  cent 
of  the  Eusu(2yc.  On  its  western 
again*  lies  the  Swat  territory.  Thi 
people  could  muster  a  force  of  ao 
sands  ;  they  appear  to  be  on  good  M 
their  ncii^hbours,  the  Swatee.  In  Ifl 
Rided  some  British  subjects^  at 
Ensufzyc.who  refuied  to  pay  revenue  jj 
had  generally  abstained  froru  molestii] 
subjects-  Near  them  are  the  Swat^  liad 
lower  Osmankheyl  tribes,  the  two  Ijti 
subordiunle  to  the  former. — Camphft 

JUDOO.FALUNG.    Bkko.    Sail 
dica. 

JUDWAK.  Ahab.  Cnrcnma 

JUFT.  Rua.  Juften.  Ger.  Russia 

JUQANl  CHUKUK.  Tkl?  Hui3 
arboM'a.— /ro-f6. 

JUGDALIK.     A  village  and 
ghanisian,  lo  named    from    the    foni 
dunce  of    the    Jigde,   or  Sanjid  (E|i 
which  not  a  tree   was    found    by    Mq( 
MoornofCs   Traveh^   VaU  II.  p^ 
Ja^dalah. 

JUfiGERNAUTH  TIHIKOPITNC 
Ssnscfit  tutor  to  Sir  WiUiam  Jonctg 
the  digest  of  Hindoo  laws,  under  tha 
of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

JUGQURf.  Can.  Mar.  also  Knit 
Ma  a.  Antiaris  saccidora. 

JUGGUT  COUNT,  the  point  of  li 
Dwarlcaj  the  last  stronghold  of  the 


a\ 


<*!«> 


JCGLAKS  BGOIA. 


JUGLAKS  BEGIA. 


Ir  power  wat  extiDguished.  It  was 
i  Goont^  the  figat  point,  of  Engliah 
MM  tbe  Ladhail,  a  branch  of  the 
Mtabliahed  themaelvet.— ^Tod'j  i^ 
'b(.Li>.409;ii.  217. 
If  Mezengp  and  Lull  are  tribea  class- 
solmana  in  Bokhara,  but  they  seem 
ar  to  gypsies,  their  women  go  unveil- 
e  neu  are  eareleas  in  their  religious 
rnmbers  of  them  are  established  at 
nd  other  towns,  as  medical  men  and 
tanes  and  horse  dealings  ;  such  as 
idering  life,  encamp  ii  tents  of  a 
oa  stnff  called  "  bes."    They  have 

to  halt  near  nil  the  lakes  and  rivers 
mat,  whenever  those  places  are  not 
occupied  by  Uzbeks  ;  in  consequence 
,  great  number  of  them  are  dispersed 

banks  of  the  Zarafshan,  near  Sa- 
while  others  encamp  in  the  neigh- 
)f  Karakul. 

LNDACEiH!,  the  walnut  tribe,  an 
lants,  including  many  valuable  timber 
lere  are  in  the  Enst  Indies,    three 

the  genus  Ju|(lans  and  three  of 
tia,  vis.  Roxbarfi;hiana,  Waliichiana, 
brookiana. — 2ioxb» 

kNSARQUTA.  Wallich.  Theet- 
I.  Grows  in  Burmah,  J.  regia,  in 
iia,EngelhardtiaRoxburghianain  the 
I  on  the  north *east  of  India,  and  E. 

at  Penang  and  Singapore.  But 
e  great  portion  of  the  genus  Juglans 
low  placed  under  Carya,  common  in 
teriea,  J.   regia  extends  from  Greece 

Uinor,  over  Lebanon  and  Persia, 
ill  along  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the 
i»  it  is  abundant  in  Cashmere,  8irmore, 
md  Nepal     A  new  species  occurs  on 

and  J.  argaia,  was  found   by  Dr* 
I  far  south  as  Taong  Don^. — Royli^s 
BoL  p,  842.    Voiffi   Boxb. 
kNS  GAMIRIUM.    Loua.  Syn.   of 
triloba. 

LNS   CATAPPA.    LoDB.   Syn.    of 
I  catappa. — Linn. 
tN8  REGIA— ZiM». 

r,  Ka,  DargA  Stirga  of  Lndak. 

b  and  Ravi.  Vghi ;  Waghs,  of  Trans- 
of  Lidak.  loduB. 

B..M...  £.HO.  Akrot,  Pers.  Hind. 

Agra.  Charmagbi...        ,, 

nut  tree  grows  throughout  Central 
ccording  to  Darwin  occurs  wild  in  the 
ind  N.  W.  Himalaya.  In  Jullundur, 
b  18  not  a  forest  tree,  but  is  cultivated 
lars  on  their  own  estates.  Ihe 
Tery  old  tree  is  from  15  to  18  feet; 
,  light  and  strong,  of  a  dark  brown 
.atifally  veined,  and  receives  a  high 
e  wood  is  used  principally  for  cabinet 


making  purposes,  and  for  gunstocke ;  not  sub- 
ject  to  worms,  nor  liable  to  warp.  It  is  there  a 
good  timber  tree,  and  bears  a  fruit  in  much 
esteem.  It  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
Rampur  and  Sungnara  at  an  elevation  of  7,000 
to  9,000  feet.  This  fruit  ripens  well  at  Pangi, 
but  not  much  higher,  and  its  pericarp  contains 
tannic  and  gallic  acid  in  abundance.  The  nut 
is  emulsive,  and  very  rich  in  a  valuable  drying 
oil.  The  walnut,  is  found  in  particularly 
great  abundance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  but  it  has  been  so  long  naturalized  in  Eu- 
rope, as  to  give  it  a  place  among  the  European 
trees.  The  wood  is  soft  and  flexible,  and 
easily  worked,  but  while  young  is  of  little 
value,  being  very  white,  aud  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  worm,  but  as  it  grows  older,  the 
colour  becomes  brown,  sometimes  very  b^uti- 
fully  veined.  In  the  south  of  Franee,  the 
wooden  shoes  of  the  peasantry  are  made  of 
walnut.  That  wood  is  considerf*d  the  best 
which  has  grown  in  a  dry  soil,  althcmgh,  in 
such  a  situation,  the  timber  is  not  so  quick  of 
growth,  as  when  the  ground  is  rich  and  moist. 
In  the  JN.  W.  Himalaya,  the  tree  grows  wild, 
but  the  cultivated  trees  yield  the  really  good 
fruit,  of  which  two  kinds  are  sold,  one  with  a 
thick  shell,  and  one  which  has  a  thin  shell, 
called  '*kaghazi  akhrot";  is  more  esteemed, 
and  fells  at  a  higher  price.  In  Kanawar  wal- 
nuts sell  at  1,000  per  rupee.  Punji  is  famous 
for  them  and  the  tree  grows  there  at  an  eleva- 
tion from  7,000  to  9,000  feet.  In  those 
regions,  the  tree  is  valuable  for  the  fruit  aa 
well  as  tiie  wood,  which  from  old  trees  is  dark- 
coloured  and  handsome. 

The  husks  and  root  of  the  walnut  both  yield 
a  dye,  which  is  much  used  by  gypsies  and  thea- 
trical performers  fcr  staining  the  skin  brown. 
It  is  also  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  joiners 
to  stain  white  and  yellow  woods  of  a  dark- 
brown  or  black  colour,  like  that  of  the  walnut. 
In  t]ie  preparation  of  the  dye  from  the  husks, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  rot,  and  then  boiled 
in  water,  adding  to  the  decoction  fresh  water, 
according  to  the  colour  required  to  be  produced 
by  the  solution.  The  sap  of  the  walnut  tree 
contflins  a  large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  ; 
and  in  some  countries  the  trees  are  tapped  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sap,  which  by 
evaporation  is  converted  into  sugar.  It  is  also 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  fermented 
and  made  into  wine,  and  a  spirit  is  also  dis- 
tilled from  it.  The  leaves  of  the  walnut,  aa 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  tree,  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  alkali  in  them  and  in  some  parts 
of  France  they  are  collected  and  burned  for  the 
sake  of  the  potash  contained  in  the  ashes. 
The  bark  of  the  leaves,  the  husks,  and  the  oil 
of  the  walnut  have  all  been  used  in  medicine, 
and  had  at  one  time  a  great  TcpxxUWoik.  hX\ 
13 
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parts  of  llie  phnt,  fKcepttn^Hhc  nlhiimen  of  iKe 

sedd,  possess  a  bitttr  principle^  which  nets  us  n 
tonic  and  an  ariLhelmiiUic,  and  hns  been  its 
great  recommendation  as  a  medicine.  Cowley, 
in  his  *  Plants,*  sums  »ip  the  tirtuca  of  the 
walnut  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

«  Oq  barren  sealpsahts^makes  fresh  hi?no Airs  grow. 

II J r  ttiubcrjiH  for  VAtiuMa  uf-cs  good; 

'IHic  cAivtfr^she  fritpplted  with  u^efiil  wood* 

^*f  makoii  the  patuter'd  fuOiui;  colours  IaaL 

A  t^ble  >*he  adbnld  Uit,  atid  tbpAst' 

EVu  whil«3  wo  feivst,  ber  oil  our  lamp  euppliea. 

TUo  rankest  poiBon  dy  hor  nrtue^  die*; 

Th«  liiad  doi;**  foam|AD<l  t:»iDt  of  ra^inf^^kicw. 

TUe  Pontic  kin ir,  who  lived  where  f*oiAoaii,gi^W| 

Skilful  in  antidoten^  hur  virtuttfikuew^^^ 

Anglers 'ennploy  ao  infusion  of  the  leaves  or 
husks  Tor  pouring  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to 
procure  worms,  which  it  speedily  brtntrs  to 
tbc  suffnoc.— iSTii^.  O^c.  Mf.  SamtceU  in  t/u* 
••  A§Udi4i  Ilesmrcktii^**  Oolbum'i  Jcunml 
Vniied  Service  Magasum,  iVo.  305,  (kL  I8i^  I, 
p.  ti^i,  Darmin,  Col,  Lake  tpiotinff  Baf/otttt 
p.  IHS.  ill  FoioeWt  Hand-nook,  VvLf,p.  5:i8. 
Ci**ffkont*s  Punjab  Repott,  p.  6$,  O'Shangh* 
tWJtSf/,  p.  605,  T/ie  Uvok  of  TretB,  p,  Ul,  142. 

p.  in. 

JUGL\NS  TKICOCCA. 

Ta-soang-liit'WJih,.*  Bltrm. 

This  trco  is  founii  on  the  banks  of  the  streams 
in  tlie  Pe^tt  district,  but  is  scarce  ;— it  it  a 
hard  strong  timber.  WootI,  wbite  colored » 
odHpied  to  every  purpose  of  bonse-buildinj;. — 
McOUUand. 

HiXD.      Oiide    of    iDaD^anese. 


Sp.    Lemon    juice. 


JUGNf 
8re  Injni. 

JUGO-DE-LIMO>J- 

Citric  acid. 

JUG'RAJ.  Hiso.  Amoiipt  the  Hindoos 
of  India,  the  act  of  abdication  confers  the  title 
of  Jugraj  ;  or  when  they  conjoin  the  authority 
of  the  son  with  the  father,  the  heir  is  styled 
Ji^arHJ.  Four  instances  of  this  are  on  record 
in  the  annals  of  Boondi, — Tod^ 

JUG  RANI    Wisu.  Queen  of  the  world. 

JUGUDDUATUr.  Sans,  from  ja-at,  the 
world,  and  dhatri,  an  upholder* 

JAG  U  DISH  A.  Si3is.  from  \HU,  the  world 
and  iahi^  lord. 

JAGiDGOURI.  Sans,  from  j^gHt,  the 
world,  and  gour^,  light  yellow, 

JAGANNATIIA.    Sk^n,   from  jtigtlt.    the 
\f\t\,   nnd    nat'hfi,  a  lonl      The  temples  of 
J  i:i  have  been  endowed   by 

>-  -:    nija  Kam  Krishna-dcva 

pj^vc  two  vilin'^s»  the  rente  of  wliicli  were 
ai>^ut  4  000  rupi>cs  annually  :  Niraoo-mulliku 
I  fl^sve  dnity  one  rupee>  or  Rs.  3(55 
.r/t  .    a/id    lis    children    coalintjc    the 
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donntion,     Tt  wns  anppoawl  Ity  W.i 
less  th^in    100,000  rufHr^^s  a    yisar 
from  tiie  hindoos  by  the    brahmtta 
trmplc.— JKarci'^  Yi&m  of  the  Hi 
JL  p.  0. 

JAGAN^AT'IIA-KSHETIIA^  8ji 
the  world,  n»t*ho,  a  lord,  and  ksh&ri 

JUGUT,  a  river  of  Almornli. 
JUGLTKOOKT.  Hind.   Then 

on  the  coast  of  Saunishtra- — TmL  8 

JLGUr  MUDUN,     Bbxq. 
TuV.iris.     J^fsticiu  gendarussa* 

JUGUT-MU,  I'EKs.  also.  Kali- 
HfN'D*  Justiciu  ixcndarussa. 

JUGYU-DOOMOOIL      BiKO. 
Ficus  glomerata. 

JUHAD-FI  SUBEELILLAU, 

of  the  raahomednns  ;  n  jahat. 

JUIIAZ   (lit,  a  ship),  or  Bayra,  a 

JUI-PONA.  Beng.  UhiJiacanthtts 
— Ntcs. 

JUJIA  or  JAZIA,  PKaa,  A.< 
levifd  at  Y»zd  on  the  Pnrsfifs.  8eo  J( 

JUJUBE  TREE.  E!«g.  Zityph 
— Iktm.  "  Unah*'  is  the  jnjube  fmtt. 

JUK.  Hind.  Impaiicers,  Si>. 

JULAMKKICH,  a  Kurd  terril 
of  the  pnshtilik  of  Bagdad.  Sit^  M 
distan.  \ 

JULDAUA.  pLtsj,    Armctiiac:!  % 

Lam 

JULG,  T)r.^  B  irrciit  Turanian  icb 

JUL  GUKGUU.  BiCNO.  Uix  aqti 

JULUN      EaA,     inventetl     hf 

Julius  Scaliger  about  the  middle  of 

century,   is   a  period   of    7d30  yea 

from  the  multiplication  of  the   Cycl 

sun,  moon  and  indtctioa,  or  of  the  ni^ 

19  and   15,  tls  epoch  commuucing  ( 

January  of  the  70Cth  year  beforie  tb 

JULIDINAi  a  group  df  fishes  of 
Labrid{u> 

JULIENNE  OIL.  Oil  of  ileap« 
nalia. 

JUL-JATRA.  On  the  Uth(Siidi), 
is  a  solemn  festival  in  honour  of  Vish 
called  the  Jul*jatrap  from  being  pen 
the  water,  **  JuL"  The  mna,  due 
ters,  and  citi£4!n9,  ^  in  procession  li 
and  adore  the  **  spirit  of  the  wjitert,'^ 
floating  li<;hts  are  pbeedt  and  the  vrln 
is  illuminated  by  a  grand  display  of  p 
On  this  day,  *•  Vishnu  rises  from  h; 
of  four  months  ;"  a  fiieunttira  «xp 
denote  the  snn*a  emarging  from  li 
months  of  the  periotlical  Hoods.*— <J*ai 
than,  VoU  L  p.  b^. 

JULL\LKA,  or  Kliakcea,  ■ 
faqirs. 


JULLAIVDHUR. 


JOIiliANDUUC 


I'LLAL  or  JALLAL,  the  terrible  attributes 
be  deity. 
ULLAL-UD-DIN-KA-KUNDAN,  a  cere- 

J- 

[iLALXBADj  a  name  friven  by  Akbar  to 

town  of  Arail  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna 

hia  own  title  of  Juial-ud-Din.  By  a 
ie  edict  he  abolished  the  salutation  of 
lam  Alaikoom "  substituting;  «*  Allaho 
ir,"  and  the  reply  of  "  J»l-i-jalaliho  :"  in 

of  whirh  are  parts  of  his  nnme,  Julal* 
Deen  J^Uhomed  Akbar."  The  Sipah 
'  was  ordered  to  see  that  the  same  ex. 
stions  If  ere  made  at  meals ;  and  the 
bi,  the  rupee,  and  several  other  coins  of 
ti^n  as  well  as  his  sead,  bore  the  inscrip- 
AUaho  Akbar  Jal-i  Jnlialiho.  There  are 
!al  instances  of  Arail  being  menlion^d 
r  to  Akbar's  time.  In  the  Tarikh-i- 
Boni  it  is  stated  that  the  perj^unnah  of 
1  was  in  A.  H.  977,  before  tlie  composition 
he  Ayeen-i-Akberee^  {ziven  in  Jaj^ecr  to 
Bam  Chund  --EUioVs  Snjtp,  Glass. 

ULLANDHU&.  The  Kohistan  of  Jullan- 
n  M  laterestinji;  ethnological ly.  The  revenue 
tka  njah  of  Mundi  is  reckoned  at  four  lacs 
npcss  a  yenr,  much  of  which  is  derived  from 
it  nd  the  half  is  paid  to  the  British  Govern- 
■L  Tiie  hamlets  in  Kooloo,  near  the  Tiri 
m,  in  the  JuUandhur  Kohistau,  seldom 
■bin  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
wei.  Single  houses  are  numerous,  and, 
m  hiring  soittercd  amongst  tlie  fields,  give 
I  igreeable  variety  to  the  bold  landscape. 
)m  distribution  of  houses  arises  from  lands 
nibble  for  cultivation  being  usually  of 
fed  extent  and  widely  separated,  and  conse- 
pntly  unable  to  support  large  communi- 
IML  It  is  also  imperatively  necessary  for  the 
•Andnan  not  to  place  a  ravine  or  any 
tkr  impediment  between  liis  hut  and  his 
lb,  as  all  communication  with  them  would 
Mhibly  be  cut  off  during  the  greater  part  of 
ki  nius^  an  important  season  of  the  year  in 
ifa.  The  natives  of  Sookeyt,  Mundce,  and 
ikloo,  in  the  Kohistan  of  the  Jullundhur, 
■•  sallow  complexions  but  appear  to  be  of 
kme  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  Busahir. 
ifcct  many  of  the  coolies  employed  in  carry- 
I  baggage  between  Simla  and  Kalka  are  men 
ia  these  States,  who  are  attracted  there  by 


skull  cap,  generally  black,  with   sandals  made 
of  coarse   grass.     The   woollen  cloth   called 
puttoo    is    manufactured  by   themselves   and 
resembles  thick   coarse  blanketing.     It  is  sold 
in  pieces  of    10  inciies  in  width  and  about  21 
feet  in  length  at  2  Ks.  8  As.,  or  3  Us.  a  piece, 
according  to  the   quality.     Both  seses  wear  a 
girdle  around  the  waist,  and  the  men  generally 
go  bare*legged  during  tlie  hot  weather.    They 
seldom,  if  ever,  wear  shoes,  the  richer  classes, 
however,  wear  worsted   stockings  and    shoes 
when  they  go  out.    The  women,  instead  of  the 
cap,  sometimes  have  a   colored   piece  of  cloth 
tied  round   the  head,   and   occasionally  twist 
their  hair  into  one  long  plait,  the  end  of  which 
is  then  ornamented  with  slips  of  colored  cloth 
or  shreds  of    worsted.     The  plait  is  by  no 
means  unbecoming  to  the  young.     The  dress 
of  the  women    on  the    western    side   of   the 
Seukandir  range  consists  of  a  tightly  fitting 
body  and   sleeves  with  a  full   petticoat  having 
a  broad  border  at  the   bottom.     Their  favorite 
color  is  a  light  yellowish   chocolate,  whilst  the 
border  is  generally  of  a  deep  blue  or  of  some 
other  dark  color.     A  veil  is    thrown  over  the 
head  and  shoulders,  as  in  the  plains.     If  they 
meet   a  European   they   stop  and    turn   their 
backs  to  him  until  he  has  passed.     The  men 
drese  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
on  the  plains.     The  women  of  Kooloo  and  the 
adjoining  states  are  inordinately  fond  of  orna- 
ments. These  are  of  the  usual  description,  with 
the  exception  of  mother  o'pearl  amulets,  which 
both  men  and  women  use,  consisting  of  small 
thin  plates  of  mother  o'pearl  of  various  sizes 
and  engraved   with  mystical  figures.     Several 
of  these  are  hung  around  the  neck  and  hang 
conspicuously   on   the    chest.      Polyandry  is 
said  to  be  unknown   amongst   them*,  nor  are 
they  guilty  of  infanticide,  but  polygamy  is  ge- 
neral.    Travelling   is   generally   performed  in 
the  janpaun  by  those  who  can  ailord  it.     The 
janpann   is    like  a  large   tray  with  a  pair  of 
bamboo  shafts  behind  as  well  as  in  front.  Ladies 
have  theirs   covered  over  with  scarlet   cloth. 
All  agricultural  labors,  with   the  exception  of 
ploughing,  are  performed  by  the  women,  while 
the  men   sit  idling  at  home,  grain   crops   are 
cut  with    the  sickle,   and  burdens   are  usually 
carried  in  the  kilta  or  large  conical  baskets 
hanging  over   the  shoulders   on  to  the  back. 


which  is  the  general  mode  of  carrying  loads  in 
)  wages,  which  average  one  anna  a  day  in  their  |  the  Himalaya  mountains.  The  mountaineers 
a  districU,  but  from  four  to  six  annas  on  the  of  those  parts  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
:  bank  of  the  Sullej.  The  men  are  generally  ill  treating  their  wives,  and  on  the  introduction 
!  and  strong,  but  few  of  thcni  are  handsome.  •  of  English  laws  the  desertion  of  their  hus- 
■7  of  the  young  women  arc  pretty,  but  at  j  bands  by  the  women  was  pretty  general.  The 
age  of  20  or  25  become  coarse  and  stout.  >  men  of  Kooloo  laid  their  grievances  before  the 
!  dress  of  both  sexes  is  nearly  the  pamc.  !  proper  authority,  by  whom  they  were  told  that 
onsists  of  a  drab-colored  wooileii  frock,  since,  before  the  r)riti3h  rule,  they  valued  their 
rscrs  of  the  same,  or   of  lcatli«  r,  ;:ii'.l  a  flat    rnttle   more  than  their  wives,  t\.c\    mu^V  \aq>» 
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reverse  the  cu»lotn»  and    take  greater  cjite  of 
their  wives,  a  >yaleitt  of  valuauon  tbey  evi<krUly 
oould  not  Rppreciate^  bs  wives  were  more  pleutt- 
ful  tban  cattle.      About  Subotlioo  one  sotne« 
Itrnes  sees  infanta  wrapped  up  like  little  ititim* 
loirs  and  laid  in  auob  a  position  tb»it  a  small  rill 
of  water  fulls  on  their  limda.     These  lufHuts  are 
usually  watched  by  some  elderly  femwle  whilst 
ihdr  moihera  are  employed  in  the  fields.     The 
natives  believe  thnt  this  ordeal  fltretiglhma  the 
children  and  rendera   them    harily,  and  that  It 
cureft    dyaenicry    and    %'itrioua  other   diaenses. 
But  the  common  object  is  to  keep  them  asleep, 
and  thb    b    found    to    be    the    roost  etfectnHl 
means    of  so   doitis^.     It  it  not  known    whe- 
ther   the     iohiibrlants    of    the    niountninous 
flUtnct  on  the  ri;;ht  bunk  of    the  Siitlej  mlopt 
this  plim   or  not.     They  dread    the  evil  eye, 
and    have    recourse   to    witch    finders,     who 
fci^ii  the    power  of   discovering   evil    aptriti 
which  wander  over  the  mountains  in  the  tangi- 
ble form  of  witches.     If  a   cow  or  any  othor 
livinjc  creature  dic^   its    denth    i»  ifnmediHtrly 
attributed  to  some  evil  eye,  and  a  witch   finder 
ia   employed  to   discover  it.     This    impostor 
h«vin^  aeleded  some   old  wom/in  who  hnd  no 
means  of  propiivating  him  by  gifts,  places  hi* 
victim   in    the   ct?ntre  of   n   '^ronp,  whilst    nil 
interested   in    the   c-tse  sit    around    her    in  » 
circle.  He  then  d»nces  round  the  poor  crewture^ 
and  uitiiorttely   nods   hid    head   towards    iier» 
whereupon   ull  the  lookers  on    do   the   sam^, 
which     coincidence    is     deemed    a    tnHicienl 
proof  of  guilt.     Formally  she  was  subsequently 
condemned  to  be  burnt  lo  death,     Bnl  ainre 
that  district    became  a    Britisk   province   af^d 
these  inhuman   proceedings  have  not  been  nU 
lowt»d  to   l»ike  piftce,  they    declare   the  vtcltm 
of  their  superstilious  ctedulity  an  outcast,  Ttnd 
refuse  her  the   commonest   necessaries  of  life, 
thus  ehe  is  abandoned  to    her   fnte^  and  wo?ild 
probitbly  starve  todeath^but  for  the  timely  jjift 
of  a  goal  or  a  sheep    by  some  one  of  ber  rela- 
tives to  the  witch  Itnder^  who  forthwith  fn^^tens 
the  f^uilt  on  some   other  person  in  the  hope  of 
extorting  a  prrscut,  in  a  similar  manner  from 
the  relatives  ^f  the  person  last  accusrd. 

The  inhabitnnts  nf  the  Chumb^»  ninrt;c  apnear 
to  be  a  different  mce  of  men.  They  are  ^hortrr 
and  appear  much  stronger,  and  are  CL»rt4iidy 
cleaner  about  their  persons.  They  call  tbetn- 
aelvet  Kiijpoot%,  and  sfly  ihcy  bt-tong  to  thi* 
Guddcejnt,  They  arc  sharp  and  nhte  to  im* 
pmp.  itpow  ihpir  less  knowini  t 

of  the  witch  findr'Ts  arc  of  ti 
W'bet*  Europrnns  m\dc  their  tirst  »ppt?HrnMre  in 
thui  Kan^rn  vnllcy  thrsr  men  bad  very  ali'^hl 
notions  of  r^ste  and  would  cut  or  drink  any 
llilnit  the  former  ^ava  them,  wherci'i  since 
their  contact  with  U»c  natives  of  the  plAtu?-,  they 
^jrw  ifea^mc  at  b^i'otlcd  n^  any   hindu.     The 
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Chumba  Guddee  may  alwiys  be  k 

their  pt^cubnr  couicnl  caps,  with  lappc' 

dowu  over  the  ears  like   an  EnKbtlii 

cap.     As  the  traveller  proceeds  from  1 

into  the  interior  it  ia  very  iutf  restiog  t 

the  gradual  change  in   the  features,  ti 

Iliudoostani  to  the  Tartar-tike   couoi 

the  Lahanli.  These  last  are  a  totally  di^ 

from  the  people  of  Kooloo  or  the  Cbumli 

n-u^ie.     The    Lahouli  are  a  short   at 

of  mm,  very  ugly  and  filthily  dirty* 

men  are  decidedly  plrtin,     Th*;  costurafl^ 

sexes  consists  of  a  pair  of  loos*'    wooll' 

ere,  with  a  frock  of  the  same  materiaj 

wrapper  is  alao    often  wound  aroui 

by  being  thrown  over  the  shouldci 

ed  by  a  brass  clasp  iu  front*    ThetT  d; 

rally  of  a  black  ci>lorp  is  of  a  kind  of  pi 

their  caps  are  of  the   same.     The  wo 

ihcir  huir  either  in  )ou)f  [d^iits  fasleniMl 

Inick  of  the  bead  with  a  profusion  of 

and  colored  threads,  or  comb  it   back 

forehend,  tying  it  in  a  lump  behind,  am 

ing  it  iu  a  similar  manner.     Around 

circular  caps  are  strun;>  Ur^e   white    e^ 

cowries,    glass   beads,   and    pieces    of 

Around  their  n^ck,  both  men   and  wo< 

amulets  of  mother  o*pe»rl,  pieces  of  ami 

quoises  and  other  precious  stouts.     Bi 

has,  han'^iugto  his  belt,  a  tinder  pouc 

brass  instrument  for  striking   fire  ;  wit 

otbcr   non^descript   implements.     Th» 

sif  months  of  ench  y^nr  in  Kuln  on  aci 

the  aeverity  of  tbe  winter    season  in 

The  grciiter  part  of  ths^t  time  they  paat 

cinirand  drinking.      On  their  jubilees, 

nir  fireworks   and   make   a   tremendou 

whilst  the  women  dance.     Theac  exbibi 

no!  terminate  unlil  they  are  ail    too  d| 

continue  them.     All  the  roountaiueera 

of  apiritunus  liquors,  esp^cinlly  of   braiw 

do  nut  often  drink  to  eicen*.     In  th»*ir 

the     women     are     ridirulouily     dee! 

p*peet»lly  the  a^'ed  d«mes.     ^fany  of  t 

damsels  have  beautiful  eyes,  of  which  I 

the  utmost  use.     Their  chnracteristio 

their   lonj»    cues  of  hair,  and  telt 

coquettish ly  on  one  side^nnd  the  peculbi 

knot  peeping  out  behind,  to  any  notbii 

ornaments,   produce  n  most  ludicroiai 

whilst  they  shuffle   and    wri'^^lr    theif 

about  in  the  dstnce.     The   men    oontbn 

quietly  looking  om  or  betit  tom*tom« 

rnstrumenls.     It  is  a  custom  lo  ad< 

of  udJHCCnt  towns»  vitlagrs,  orpUce* 

the  place  and  town  me  spoken  of  aa 

Hrji  ;thc  I^ul  Uhoon  is  e;dM  Sog[ 

ill  so  KangTA  llhawun  ;  and  P^illam  Piil 

arc  terms  commonly  usctL 

The  following  elevations  obtmncd  fi 
A.  Cuiiningliam  tire   to   k^  Ukcn  M 


m 


JULOTSUnO. 


JCMMA  MUSJID. 


if  may  be  100  feet  either  more  or 
e  truth  : — 

,  ft.  1200  j  Hoshinrpoor,    ft.  1200 
.  •.  12«'0  !  Kumleh-uurh  ....  4258 

I  Nan  Ohaut iiUii) 

Itijnpnor  ditto....  2500 
Sekuniier  nitto...  54;iO 


..  I6(r) 
.  137" 
..  2«t7 
..  IS05 
..  2470 
..  2»537 
..  1584 
situHtefl 


Jrtintri  ditto 5«»2 

(ingHr  piiss 4900 

rirt  diuo 6484 

in  latitude  31^    57'; 

i'  4*.     Near  Jullundliur,  just  after 

ail  id  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  centre 

Thia  is  a  cairn  forrued  by  Tartar 

nvariably  p^s^  them  on  their  right 

ai  throw' a  fresh  stone  on  the  pilf. 
of  stones  are  noticed  in  Lloyd *:» 
*3  **  Travfla  in  the  Himalaya" 
Travels  of  ihe  Russian  Mission 
oni^ulia  to  China,  by  Genrge 
and    in  the  Journal  of  the  H<mi- 

Society,  April  1859,  page  385. 
not  be  confo'inded  with  the  conical 
in  conspicuous  points  or  peaks  in 
ir  tfods  by  almost  every  tribe  of 
)  in  the  world,  whilst  they  are  iu  a 
arism.  It  is  also  a  favorite  prac- 
lon«cols  In  C'-ntral  Asia  to  erect 
o  the  honor  of  their  gods,  by  whom 
led    ''  obos."     A  curious  custom 

in  the  iteighbourUood  of  Mun- 
D  the  BuUDhoon  or  valley  of 
Dili  in  the  Kohistiin  of  Jullundhur 
omen,  uaily  dressed,  assemble  in 
eel  the  siraiiuer  with  songs  as  he 
iliai^e  for  which  honor  he  is  ex- 
itow  a  rupee  on  each  knot. 

«iug  trees  are  of  frequent   occur- 
;;5  uud    avenues   iu  the  JuUuudur 


Melia  ^empervireni. 
Saluiaiiji  Malabarica. 
CurdU  latifolia. 
Ficus  roligj'os:i. 
Ficus  ludica. 


tunjah  Report,  p.  83,  Journal  of 
Sui-tetj  of  Beuffal,  p.  408,  No. 
1849.  Afoorcro/t*it  TractU.  Jour* 
die  Society,  April  1 839,  pp.  321, 
h's  JourMeys. 

TLIS  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  T/tio. 
ydia   aaguatifolia.    Ariu 
dzcd  tree  of  the  south  of  Ceylon, 
in,— !r/i«7.  En.  PL  Ztyl.  p,  30. 
RG,  also  written  Jaiot  surg,  is  a 


bird  is  personated    by  an  imzgp,  insfead  of  the 
toolsee. — RUiui^ 

JULPAI.  B£NO.     Elococarpus  prinoides. 

JUIi-PAl'RA.   Hen'o.   Moilugo  triphyliiu 

JULPA.  8a NS.  lu  spiak,  from  Jalp  to 
speak. 

JUMAKIUS.  Gbrkk.  Ciilotropis  giicantea. 

JUMAL-CilOONlI,  or  Jumal  bal,  a 
ceremony. 

JlJMALGOTA.IIiND.  The  Croton tinlium, 
a  small  tree,  leaves  alternatf,  ovate,  cordate,  from 
three  to  five  inches  loi.g  and  two  or  three  broad  ; 
yields  the  croton  olK—Jaf/et/.  See  Nepaulah 
oil  ;  Oil  ;  Croton  s^-e.l. 

JIJMA-UAT.     Hi.ND.     Thursday. 

JUMBA.  Malav.  a  land  measure,  12  feet 
square,  or  144  feet  suoerticial  ;  in  Penang,  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  orlong,  which  is  11  acre. 
— SimmoiiiVi  Vict, 

JUMBAGAM  MA  RAM.  Tam.  A  species 
of  Pterocarpns,  common  about  Nelambore  ami 
W\naad,  a  laige  tree,  wood  used  for  building 
and  fencing  gardens,  said  to  be  durable. — 
Mclter,  M.  E. 

JUiMBlZ  or  Jumiz.  Hind.  Aquila  impe- 
rial is.     BechH. 

JUMBOO.  Hind.    A  metal  water  pot. 

JUMBOO.  Bknq,     Eu»;enia  jambolana. 

JUMBUDVVIPA  :  in  hindu  cosmogany,  the 
continent  souih  of  Maha  Meru,  in  which  men 
reside. — Hardi/n  EuAtent  Monachiinn,  p,  437. 

JUMBU-NAWEL  PALLAM.  Ta3I.  Euge- 
nia jambos. 

JUMD  CHINI.    Akab.  Soda. 

JUMMA  MUSJll).  In  India,  the  common 
appellation  of  the  principal  mosque  of  a  town. 
That  of  Delhi  close  to  the  Chandney  Chowk, 
is  built  of  great  blocks  of  red  sandstone* 
with  three  domes  of  white  marble,  and  raised 
upon  a  terrace  fifty  feet  high.  It  is  a  noble 
(•ample  of  mahomedan  architecture  j  and  one 
of  the  grandest  temples  ever  raised  by  man. 
It  is  the  second  most  remarkable  building  iu 
India  being  next  in  rank  to  the  Taj.  Hud  it 
been  wholly  of  white  marble,  the  grandeur  and 
effect  would  have  been  immeasurably  greater, 
as  it  is,  the  led  stone  of  the  colonades,  and  the 
pavilions,  and  the  court  yard,  and  the  gateways, 
seems  to  be  a  blemish  in  the  design,  though  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  set  off  more  tho 
beauty  of  the  white  marble  of  the  mosque  by 
contrast.  It  is  the  highest  building  iu  all 
Delhi,  towering  above  every  other  object,  and 
seen  from  every  part  of  the  city.  The  mosque 
itself  rises  on  the  west  of  the  platform  indicat- 
ing the  direction  Of  Mecca,  in  shape,  it  is  an 
oblont;,   two    hundred    and    one  feec  in  length 


^ p^ and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth. 

ich  is  gone  through,  when  a  pond,  I  The  top  is  surmounted    by   three   ma'^niiicent 

I,  is  married.  The  only  dilference  j  domes  of   white  marble,  crowned  wiih  richly 

and  the   Bunotsars  is   that  the  !  gilt  copper  domes.     The  flag?  are  about  three 
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The  flag9  are 


jxm^k. 


JUMXA. 


f«et  longi  by   ooc  and  k  half  broad»  anrl  their  [  wards  tlie  wett,  embracing n  gretlfr  and  l 
number  is  900,  cjipn!»le^  as  it  evidently  iippt?nr- 1  «rea  between  the    Gnnijes    iii»d   Jumni. 
ed   of  lioldiDg  2*000   persons.     The    Jumma 
mtisjced  was  commenced  in    162&  and  finished 
in  1C48*     It  19    snid  to    haYe   cosi  ten  lacs  of 
rupees.— TV.  of  flhvl  fol,  IL  p.  282-287. 

JUMAIAT-KHANA,     Hind.     A   meeting 
liotise. 

JIJMMAK  J  ATT.  Tlie  founder  of  &  acct 
of  Hindoo  devotees* 

JUMJjA,    Hind.     Terminalis  arjuna, 
JITMMADI-UL-AKHIR  1  he  sixth  raonth, 
and  Juranjsdi-uUafialf   the  fifth   mouth  of  the 
mahoinedan  ye»<r. 

Jl'MMALl,  the  amiable   attributes  of  the 
deity. 

JU.MMA-OOLLAH,     or    Jummah  Allah, 
Ar.  HiKD    God's  afsembly, 

JUMNA  is  «  rriijulnry  to  the  Ganges,  It 
rises  Mt  Jurnnoiitri  in  the  Himabya,  in  lai*  31^ 
loil.  78^  3';  10,840  feet  above'  the  sea.  It 
rout  8.  VV.  thci  ^.  E  to  the  Ganges,  at  Allaha- 
bad 840  miles  from  the  sea.  Leup:th  660 
miles*  It  nn^eires  theTonae  of  Supin,  about 
100  miles  lon|^  ;  Hindan,  about  160;  Han- 
Koulee,  99;  B:*n}^uDga,  2:50;  Chumbul,  570  ; 
Binde,  260  i  Bctwa,  360  ;  Cam,  230  ;  B^g^hin 
Nuddce,  90  ;  Seyngur,  210  ;  Urrund  Nufldee, 
2*5  miles.  About  105,000  square  miles  drained. 
In  consequence  of  iis  bed  being  obstructed  by 
tboala  and  rocks,  nHvi^^ation  is  not  practicable 
for  craft  above  Delhi,  except  by  means  of  the 
\  canal  Its  banks  are  lofty  and  preoipilon*, 
f  and  ridf2:es  of  rock  in  many  places  advance  into 


whole  of  its    immenee  superficies   forms  i 
populous,    and  busy  hive,  enriched    by 
iiidusrry,   and    embellished    by     hiimao 
tt  is  thii'kly    dotted    with  great  township 
cities,    and  under  the  sun,    no  covmlry 
up   such  a   highly  interesting  prospect  of 
fields,  orchards,  and    gnrilens.  in  a    cootf 
succession.     In  ihia  fnir  savanah  man 
his  abode  from  a  remote  antiquity,  to  1 
harvests,  and  live  amidst  plenty*     He 
the  cities  of  the  pre-vedic  Dasya 
rose  the  ftrat  cities  of  the  Arya  raoe. 
plains  of  the  Doab,  the  rajahs  of  HftStiti 
of  Indrapmsthr^,  and  of  Kanouj  txhibiti 
highest  power    and  splendour  of  hindu 
ti^iity»  The  rich  districts  watered  by  Uit 
^es  and  Jumna  have  nU'ays  tempted  thei 
of  the   ff^rei^n  conqueror.     Here  was  iJia] 
dence  of  the  most  famous  hindu  sugti. 
this  birth-place  of  arts  and  civilizntion, ' 
trfivelleil  to  the  weat.     This    Doab  is  tbc] 
ground  oi  the  Pundoo  n^ainst  the  Kuro- 
Ohiznivide  and  Ghorinn  si^ainal  the  hind 
the  Mogul  airainst  the  Patau — of  the  M| 
ftgftinst  the  Mogul — and  of  the  British 
the  Miihrattaj  where  many   a  spot    it 
by  tradition,  and  many    a  ruin    is    coil 
))y  history.     In  this  Doab  almost  cve/y  I 
1^11(1  is  under  th*-  plough.     From  Ailuhal 
Sheeosbsd  there  are  four  large    citira, 
Is^ea  at  freqtient  ititervals,     A  simlUr  i 
in  Reng»*i  is  no    doubt  dotted    with    Ui^l 
number  of  villrfges,  but  has  not  one 


Ihe  ttream,  combining  with   its    general    shal 

lowness  and  strong  current    to  render   navijja-  j  to  Futtehpore,  Cawnpore,   or  Myu 

lion  extremely    dlfbcult   and    dangerous.     The    iht;  rural  population   is   more   in 

afflueuls  of  the  Jumna    are   considered    to    be 

more  rapid  in  their  course    thau   those  of  the 

Western  Himah^yan  rivers- 

The  Junmn,  is  the  Kalindi  of  older  hindoos, 
a  name  associMted  in  Iha  hindoo  mind  with 
the  adventures  of  many  an  and«nt  rajah  And 
fishi,  the  lovfs  of  Radha  and  Krishna.  The 
•pot  where  the  siUer  nnldees  (Greek  Naiades) 
iBcct,  makes  a  magniticent  prospect.  There 
is  searceiy  a  lovelior  spot  than  the  prnyng  of 
Allfthabftd.  The  hfOad  expanse  of  Haters,  the 
▼erdanl  banks  and  rhe  picturesque  scenery, 
icU  upon  the  mind  and  frtscinate  the  pilgrim. 
A  special  great  mcla  here,  is  held  tsvcry 
year  on  the  full  moon  in  January — Maghai 
Prayagii,  as  the  common  Hindoo  saying  goes. 
The  boly  f^ir  lasts  there  about  two  months  and 
itiracts  people  from  far  and  near. 

The  Jumna  rises  at  tlie  aouth-westem 
liaae  of  the  Jumnotrt  peaks  and  the  Mesopota- 
mia formed  hy  the  G»n;?et  there,  known  as  the 
Doab,  is  the  Antervtd  of  the  ancient  hindus. 
yrotu  the  narrow  point  in  which  it  terminates, 
the  valley  broadeoi    at  it  stretches  tway  to- 


spirited  tlian  the  same  class   in    Bengal, 
humble«t  Doaiiee  lives  upon    bellrr  foi 
covers  his  borly,  with  more  ubuudiint 
thtiu     the    hiimblent     Bengalee.      Tkt  I 
here  «re   vsiious.     Camels,  buffaloes, 
donkeys  and  oxen  are  all  made  to  at 
in   his    labours.     The   fondness  oflbt| 
women   for  coloured    millinery  evificoi^ 
retitied  female  taste,  and  to  ihrm  may  i 
be  traced  the    impetus  which   is  qiveti 
various    6s  ^  m  an  ufac  lures  of   northers  j 
The  itgricidtural  women  of  the    Doab  ua 
meiiis  of  brass  and  bell-metal.    The  i 
in  Btngal  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  all 
ments,  and  a  pair  of  Dacca  aheli-br: 
sometimes  coat  the  sum    of  two   hll 
fifty  rupees.     One  particular  ornar 
ral  use  amongst  the   Doabce   women, 
the  npper  anti  the  lower   claseeSf  is 
which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  liny   crt 
of  gold,  silver,  or  tinsel,  according  as  th 
is  circumstaDced*     It  is  dxed  with  an 
substance  on  the  forehead^    just   beta 
eyebrows,    Ibcae  tctka  are  not  a  liu 
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JUMPTL 


JUNAOUKH. 


d  eoreCed  by  the  Uiadustani  joong  men. 
beytnin  hulbuls  to  execute  little  cotnmis- 
m  of  galianL-y.  On  a  given  signal,  the 
ffd  goes,  eeizea  nnd  carries  off  the  teeka  from 

0  forehead  of  a  woman,  as   precious  booty, 

1  kcr  piniiijc  lover.  The  Doab,  like  Bengal, 
lat  and  ailu?ial.     The  vast   plain    is  uuin- 

mipied  by  a  single  eminence  ;  the  tall  and 
ibiut  figure,  the  firm  step,  the  stern  eve,  and 
tt  erecl  benrini;  of  ihe  manly  Hiadustaui  are 
raryvhere  to  be  teen.  In  Bengal  the  oxen 
loee  forms  beasts  of  burden.  A  hindustaui 
Miy  Ukea  the  load  ovrr  the  waist, and  not  upon 
be  bead.  In  Calcutta  the  Baboos  do  not  know 
rhtl  it  11  to  ride.  In  Hindustan  rural  wo- 
rn perform  journeys  on  horse-back  and  prin- 
Buca  discuss  the  merits  of  horsemanship.  The 
eople  of  the  Doab  have  for  the  most  part  well- 
mned  features.  The  rude  J  at,  however,  has  a 
IHne  mean  physiognomy.  The  western  and 
intern  Jumna  CMnala  were  of  ancient  construe- 
isa,  but  had  fallen  into  disrepair  till  restored 
tarioff  the  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 
r-Ehfi  Raja^than,  Vol.  i,  Uulory  of  ihe 
P«ja6.  Vol.  I.  p.r6  to'l%,  Tr.  of  Hind,  Vol. 
4.p.303eo304  aud  '6U  to  372.  Vol  ii, 
f,  IB.  The  Indian  AJminii^tration^  hij  II,  G. 
itimi.  Cleg.  Panj,  Rep.p  10.— See  JDharma- 
iHgidi;  DoMb  ;  Hindoo  ;  India  ;  Jat;  Krishna, 
SllHt;  Fandoo  ;  Polyandry  ;  Badha  ;  Sikh ; 
.-lofcoi ;  THma 

^ji  JUMKO-MUNDROO.  A  Nepaul  tree,  which 
^thwi  veilow  sweet-amelling   flowers  in   bunch- 
/M;  its  Iraves  resemble  those  of   the  holly 
riMlbe  wood  both  in  closeness  of  texture  and 
^$«bv,  is  very  like  box. — Smiik^i  NepauL 
|.  JUUNOlREb:,   near  this  holy   site  of  the 
^^iHidBs,  is  a  junction  of  three  streams.     From 
^Ikhed  of  the  torrent  the  mountaiu  rises  at 
^hwok  to  its    height,    apparently    without   any 
piMj  extensive  irregularities,  and   the  steepness 
Id  Ike  declivity  at    this    point   mny   in   some 
^i^ree  be  estimated,    when  it   is    understood 
^ibt  kere,  though    at  the  foot    of    this  upper 
of  the  mountain,  ihe  very    peaks  are 
towering  above  as  ready   to  overwhelm 
dhgizer  witu  the  snow  from  their  summits, 
^Md,  in  fact,   the  avalanches  from  above  fall 
Mo  tin  channel   of  the  river.     The  particular 
W  which    obtains  the   nau.e   of   Jumuotree 
k  rery  little  below  the   place  where  the  vari- 
MM  small   streams  formed   on    the  mountain 
^koir,   by    the   melting   of  many    masses   of 
%ow,   unite    in  one?,    und  fall    into    a    basui 
Jdov. — Fraaers  Himalaya  moinUaiiis,  p,  4^. 
JL'MOUNT.     6ee  Meghnad. 
JUMPaLOO.     Tam.     See  Jewellery. 
JUlLPTi,  the  state-barge   of  the  amirs   of 
Siidh,  an  immensely  long  boat,  some  as  much 
I  120    feet. — Fottan's  Personal  Observations, 
128. 
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JUMRA,  gravel  or  small  stones  thrown  at 
pillars,  representing  the  Devil,  iu  the  ?allej  of 
Mina. 

JUMUDAGNI.  Sans.  From  jamat,  terri- 
fic, and  as^ni,  fire. 

JUMWARKE,  a  river  near  Mubarikpoor 
in  the  Muzutferpoor  district. 

JIJN,  a  tribe  in  the  waste  tracts  between 
the  Sutlej  and  Indus.  In  the  same  locality, 
are  the  Bhuttee,  Seeal,  Kurrul  and  Kathi  tribes. 

JUNAGURH  :  lit.  ol  I    fortress,    a  town 
with   high  land  near,  on  the  coast  of  Guzerat, 
near  Porbunder.     This  ancient  city    is  at  the 
foot  of  and  guards  the  sacred  mount  of  Girnar. 
There  is   little  doubt  it  is   the  Asildurga  or 
Asilgurh,  of  the  Grahilote  anuuls,  where  it  is 
said    that   prince  Aail,  by  the  consent  of  his 
uncle  the  Dabi  prince,  raised  a  fortrens  called 
after  him,   near  to  Girnar.     It  is  now  a  large 
mahomedan  town  about  forty  miles  from  Put- 
tun.     It  is   the   residence  and  capital  of  the 
nawal),  a   descendant  of  Sher  Khan,   Babi,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  seized  it  in  the  general 
anarchy  which  preceded   the  subversion  of  the 
Moghul  rule.     20  miles  to   the  west  are  the 
ruins  of  Balabhipura.    There  is  here  an  inscrip« 
tion  on  a  rock   with  the  Pali  edicts  of  Asoka. 
It  is  in  Sanskrit  prose  but   with  grammatical 
errors,  and  punning.  The  date,  if  after  Watheu's 
inscription,  or  the  Andhra  kings,  is   between 
the  third  and  the   end   of  the  sixth  century, 
of  the  christian  era.      On  the  coins  of  some 
of    the    princes    of    this     dynasty    are    the 
dates   283,  3i3,    JJGO,   385,  and    390,   buc 
of    what   era   is    not  known.     Kudra  Dama 
mentioned  in  the   inscription  is  the  father  of 
the  Rudra  Sab  of  the  coins,  with   the  Samvai 
3 So.     The  character  used  in  the  inscriptions 
is  altered,  Lat  approaching  Wathen's  plates  and 
old  Deva  Nagari,  nearly  Wathen*s.    The  reli- 
gion mentioned  is  buddhist.    The  invocation  is 
Sidham  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  or 
allusion  to  brahmanism.     Oa  the  coins  of  the 
princes,  the  chaitya  is  impressed,  and   one  of 
the  princes  is  called  Jioa  Damn,  or  votary  of 
Buddha.     Of  the  kings  or  princes  mentioned, 
are  Hajab  Maha  Kshatrapa,  or  Swami  Chas^ 
tana,  his  son  was  Raja  Aridama.     Chandra- 
gupta  Maurya  of  Magadha  is  referred  to,  and 
his  grandson  Asoka      The  following  names  of 
the  Rudra  Sah  family   appear  on  the  coins : 
Rudra  Sah,  his  son  Aga   Dama.     Dama  Sah 
(no  coins).     His  son  Vijaya  Sah.     His  brother 
Vira  Dnma.     His  son  Kudra  Sah,   date  283. 
His  brother  Viswa  Sah,  date  324,  Kudra  Sah, 
332  ?     His  son  Utri  Dama,  date  3G0  ?     His 
son  Siswa  Sali.  Swami  Rudra  Dama  (no  coins). 
His  son  Swami  Rudra  Sab,  Samvat   385  and 
390  ?     Tills  inscription   records  the  repeated 
repairs  of  a  bridge, — once  by  Pupya  Gupta, 
treasurer  of  raja  Chandra  Gupta,    Maurya  i 
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then  by  iUe  Greek  (Vftvnni)  r»ja  of  AsoVn, 
Tuiiliii*pa  *  mi\,  Jailly,  ^»y  Hudra  Dwrna.  The 
itamea,  of  ekvtn  bu\iT«ign*  of  tiis  (iynss^y 
)l(*v«  bfifn  uimle  nut  from  llit^r  silver  coiiiii, 
wliicli  Hre  uiiqu**9ti')niibly  buildlii^t,  the  chiirf 
and  central  emblrrn  on  the  rcvxTif  Ijfiiij;  lii^ 
rhniiva*  Iludrn  t>di  is  cftllrd  I  he  sou  of  Jin*i 
Damn,  tie  votury  ol  lititJctha.  One,  of  tlie 
completion  of  lli«  bjidjre,  i*  in  lUu  seventy- 
ftcconii  yenr  of  the  ton  of  r«jn  bHrmni  Chfts- 
taim*  called  the  utjt  Auihum,  und  tilth t»ugh 
lhi«  ifis<*riptiin  h<s  in  Snnskrit,  there  is  tnM 
the  &}»|£hteftt  rrUtioti  to  brftUmatiisui  in  it. 
iJuth  by  the  i%8cnj4inii  and  coins  the  jirincea 
Are  buddhist,  ftnd  Stvnnii  l{udr«  Sah  has^ 
the  Sam  vat  dufe  385,  which,  if  of  Vikramn- 
dilvv*,  fdHCcs  Inm  ifi  the  fourth  century  of  the 
christan  tr}^^  but  if  the  t th  be  tkie  lUlibiii, 
the  ilnte  is  A.  D*  704.  The  in^crlplion  men* 
tiotis  the  election  of  n  king  (Hndni  Drtittn)  by 
I  he  nt!ople,  who  did  not  permit  the  fiitcfiflctj 
of  BnJJUiil  life  ;  und  he  is  c»tllcd  ttit?  Litd  of 
I  he  couniry  if!  Ongein,  Malhnra.  fcjindti,  &<*., 
iifid  tlie  conqti^red  Sntkarini,  king  of  ilie 
1  )c  k  k  «  n .  —  /  Vi< t an  V  Jf  V« itr  n  In  di n ,  Vo  /.  11, 
f,  S3.  A$.  8oc,  Journ.  VoL  VI I,  ;/.  831^ 
/*(ft(itufrri  TrateU  in  BtloochUian  and  tSind*J^ 
p^  S.    >riV.  Iml  Atii.    yoL  U,p^  <il* 

JUNAR.  Bekg.  Indiaa  corn.  Andropogon 
bicolor. 

JUNARDDANA.  Sans,  rroro  jaun,  n 
person,  ond  ariidunii,  a  giving  distress. 

JTNAl'AM  nu  SUNN.   Croialaria  juneea. 

JCNIJ.     Aii*B.     (irapea^ 

J  UNCACE.'E,  Aitardh.  The  rush  tribe  of 
l^ants  consisting  of  4  gen*  18  sp^vix.  13  J'lt^cu^; 
.  1  Lusiula  ;  ?  Khii^cUaria,  1  Su»nm.  Kushe* 
nrc  fouiid  in  moist  places  on  the  mount«ins  of 
India*  'I  he  couinun  rush  of  Europe  is  eiti- 
ployed  for  mukin^  mats,  biiftkels^  «trui  the 
l^oUotn^  of  ch,*iir*,  and  lU  pith  is  employed 
for  I  he  wicka  of  nnh  lighrs.  Junnja  etTusus, 
which  is  the  common  European  speciea,  is,  ac* 
cording  tb  ThunUtrrg,  cullifated  in  Japan  foi 
making  iloor^mais.  J.  kIwucus  a  Kurof^ean 
tpecica  lound  in  Ihe  llimalHvaf  and  clottly 
Hilled  lo  .T.  tfbi5n^,  mi^hl  be  employed  for  all 
the  pnrpo-cs  ot  tht  cdmtnon  tush  —niuti 
SimaL  B't^p,  4U1       n^iflei  Ftk  Pi  p.  CO. 

JUNCUS  ODOaATUS*  Syu.  Andrupog^.u 
scluBnanthiis  —//»«, 

JUKDAMAHEE,  I^Rya.  A  tree  of  the 
Northcro  circ«r«»  extreme  height  30  fttt, 
drcuroference  2i  (ret.  and  hii^hl  from  the 
Urourul  to  the  inierscction  of  ihc  first  branch, 
C  feet.  Vaed  for  plough  aha  res,  and  buim  for 
firewood,  being  very  commoiu —Vai'iam    Aiac- 

I)    BADU:^HTAR,     An.  Castor,  tbe 

lit  tuuto,    obtained  from  the    standi 

oi  r^  );irgHy  used  in  hiiidu  medkine,  iu 


hyst^jria  and    uterine  ailinentf.    In  f 
iininnd,  the  castor  is  nearly  fluid,    anil 
ataie«   us  also  when  dry,  it  has  a  tit 
trat^Tiif  odour. 

J  IN.  The  wild  lrib.^8  of  Chftih 
ill  ihr:  hjtls  of  the  I'nnjab.  thi;  Jiai   afii 
atid     the    Doghcr    nwd    Bhuttre  of    I 
have     ditltrenl    charncttnstic*^    but 
and  prt'dAtory  lijibits  of   some,    and 
pastoral  occupations  of  arhfrs,  a*e  re 
ri**u)L    of  position    us  of  chiU'Mct<*t. — * 
^aM*s  Uhloiif  tif  flte  Sikh$f  p,  IS, 

JUNGAL'  MAHAL,  ih«  va^rmnl 
the  Bhnlli  count ly  und  west   uf  IhU 
chit  fly   by    stealing.     Tin*  Jiaori  ot  tb 
Mahal,  arc  a  h\v  caste  of  cultiratots  mi 
qin-bNirers,^  WHh  Glou. 

JUNG  AM,  the  priest  of  the  Lin^^ 
Virn.jjfliva,      In  8oinhcrn    Indttt,  out 
oj  the  Jnnvfini  worship  one  tingutn, 
Pant'hfc  bunjekn  wuntoo,  worship  fi*c 

a.  The  Linga  b.<l^ee    uanli>o  seci 
Lingiim,    ihc    cmbkm  of    S»va,   iu 
casket  on  Ihtir   breasts,  susjieudeiJ    i\ 
necks. 

b.  The    Jaloroo   ba1gf«    fratilo4l« 
lin^um  on  ilieir  rt^rht  nroK 

A.  the  Jungum  wauloo,   wonUipj 
lingum, 

b.  1  lie  Punch&banj<«rVa  watiloo^ 
of  five  liiiguuiA.     Si'c  JauKatn. 

JUNGKKZ  KUAN.     A  mode  of 
I  he  natue  of  Changcz  Khun  \  wiib 
rili^ion,    he    was    the    iipo^tic    of 
oofiip^t'te    toltralion.     Midiomedana 
he    h^id    the  subjrct    tli^eussed  in  • 
of     Bokhara,     tuid     tikcre      Uut      d 
principle,  ihat  hcrcqiiiied  onh  fnith  i 
(ifiwcrful  tiod,  leaving  all  the  n  si    to 
plied  by  man's  free  study  and  judgmi 
thtf    cic'cd    of  Changt-2-khan   dus   hm 
rrinftq/s  met,   Tartar^  and  ^Mi^H 
and  4.  ^ 

JUKG*HAUA.  HiM).  A  Urge  am 
ivliril  lurbukut  irihcof  Hajpoors  of  tl 
cian,  in  (he  south'tast  of  Hohilcund» 
the>  appear  to  have  trxpclled  the  Klii* 
EULt  Su}ip.  Ghu. 

JUNi,PKN,  BuoT.    Lit,     Forth* 
JUNG.     Jer.    lliMi.    Ihesijkth  « 
title  aiDon^flt  the  roahoiuidona  of  India 
JUNCilPOliE.     twenii-oiic     mik 
Jnngipori:  ia  Sooty,  whete  the  Bagiritii  I 
oU    from    lilt;    Ganges.     The    nei^hb 
of  tiooiy    is    remarkable    for    the    i 
(thcriAh,     foii){ht     brttkccn    Alt     Ve 
Sarfarai  Khan  in  1740.     1  here    naa 
Lnllie     fditght     hpii;    in    176^    b€tii« 
Kasim  aim  the  British. 

JUNGLE.  lIlXD.  A.yap.  Bd 
forest  :  a   s^Tubby    luresl ;  htncc 
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JTTKHOO. 
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UBclesa  ;  u    Jungli  Kandi*    Brn- 

wlyphyUuiD.     Jungli     Mooughi. 

1  tennoides. 

.PIAZ.    Hind.  Scilla  IndicA. 

;  BE\D  TREE.    Ekg.     Abrua 

-Linn, 

BEKUY.  Erinocarpud  Nimmonii. 
.  BHANG.     See  hemp. 
•ADEAK.   Beng.  Ziugiber    capi- 

BADAM.       Hind.      Cauarium 

so  Sierculia  fcetida. 

DAL.       Bekg.        Potainochloa 

BAD  AM.  Hind.  Canarium  com- 
rt.  B£NG.  Sterculia  foetida, — Zinw. 
mootoo. 

-HaLDEE.    Bkng.    \\\U\     tur- 
liua  MiNiniiilica,  aUo    C-  zeiloaria* 
-KUAJOOK-Beng.  PboBuix  acau- 

-MUTUR-Bekg.  Yellow  vetcliling, 

>haco. 

:  G KUANIUM.     Ixora  bandbuca. 

;  KEMAS.   See  Caprrie, 

-AM.     DuK.  Spuuuius  mangifera. 

CHUCHINGA.  Beng.  Tricbo- 
umeriiia. 

ERA  y  1)1.  DuK.  Jairopba  curcaa 
.    IRANUi    KA   TEL.     Hind. 
rcas. 
fcl   SHEEP.     Cervulus  moscbatus. 

:KABUT.  Hind.     Bustard.   Oiis 

;  KAN  I)  I,  also  Juii;;li  Kunda  ka 
.  DraiMJiuiuin  polyphviium  — Linn, 
[  MOOKGHI,  DuK.  HfdvBaruii. 
lUo  HiSD.Onuocarpum  a<ruiioidfB. 
L-IMAZ,  Dlk.  Guz.  Hind.  Squill. 
:a. —  Jioxb. 

I  riPAL.  Hind.     Ficus  rolijriosa. 

.  KA1-A\L     Hind.     TctraniLera. 

bHAMBALU.    Hind.     SeeNa- 

GANGA.     Desmodium  recurva- 
KARINJ.     Hind.    Termiualia 

S,  in  Africa,  is  formed  by  dense  and 
riieirable  gif^aiitic  giasbus  :  iu  Aus- 
b  dense  bcrub  of  species  of  Euca- 
leuca,  &c.  intertwined  with  scrub 
ea  of  Caasytba,  but  the  j unifies  of 
cunts  aud  other  pulms  very  difii- 
ate. 

Sans.      I'rom  ba,  to  abandon, 


JUNTPER.  Many  jumper  plants  grow  in 
the  norlherii  bemi(»phere  of  India.  The 
juniper  ol  Hondu  has  a  very  extended  range 
ill  altilude,  being  cdturoon  in  the  drier  parts  of 
the  Himalaya  at  elevations  of  12  or  13,UU0 
leeti  and  iu  some  parts  of  Tibet,  where  it 
meets  with  a  higher  summer  temperature, 
even  as  high  as  14  or  16,UU0  icet.  The 
Junipcrus  excelsa  of  Wallich,  so  far  as  the 
point  can  be  decided  by  dried  specimens^ 
seems  i<ientical  wiih  specimens  in  the  Huo- 
keriftU  Herbarium ,  collected  in  KHraba^h  and 
^nkitschiwan  by  silowiiz,  and  communicated 
to  Sir  \V.  J .  Hooker  by  Fischer.  Tue  Tau- 
riun  specimens  of  J,  LXlrel^a  from  Bieberstein 
are,  however,  a  good  deal  ditfVrent,  aud  are 
perhaps  only  a  form  of  J.  Sabina. 

J  Barmudiana  and  J.  Barbadensis  are 
iioiiced  under  the  word  cedar,  Mr.  Hodgson, 
naihcs  as  plants  of  J'ipan  J.  rigida  ;  J.  taxi- 
folia  ;  J .  cniuensis  and  J.  procumbens. — Dr, 
TkoriijysotiH  TractU  i/i  Western  llimalatja  and 
Tibet,  :p,  256. 

JUNIPER  BKRUIES. 

Arkenthos  ... 


Hub-ul-Huter An. 

Ab-hul ,, 

Genevor*besseu Dl-t, 

ljMic<»de   Geuitiverc.l'K 
Wachulder-birea  ...Glu. 

The   berries   of  the 


..  ..  Gb. 

Cocole-di-GiDepro  ...It. 

JuuiperUB        com- 

I      mania Lat. 

I  Euil.ro jsp. 

common   Juniper  tree 
have  stiu'Uluting    and  dimetic  pi-operties,  are 
used  ill  the  distilleries  in  England  and  Holland 
for  flavouring  gin  or  Gei  cvu.  The  berries  pro- 
curable   ill   the  Iniiian    bazars,    are    supposed 
to  be  brought  from   tiie  Himalaya  and  Cabool. 
the   com  III  ou  juniper  uas  found  by  Captain 
\Vtrbb  ou  the  Ncetee  pass,  aud  by  Mr.  Ingiisin 
Kunawur—  3  to  (5   tret  high,  forming  a  cfense 
diil'use,    irregular  bush,   occasionally  tree-like^ 
and  ailaiuiiig  an  irlevation  of  20  feet.  Odour  of 
the  leaves  agreeable  and  balsamic,  of  the  berries 
also   agreeable,   taste   of  the  leaves   resinous, 
rather  bluer  ;  of  the  berries  sweet,  aromatic 
slightly  saccharintr,  hot,  and  rather  bitter.    The 
berries  are   considered    diuretic  aud  emmena- 
gogue ;  brought  from  the  Himala\a  and    Cabul. 
The   borries   contain  su^^er,   mucilage,    and    a 
Utile  essential  oil.  The  oil  is  white  or  yellowish, 
liglii,  very    liquid,    of   hot    aud   acrid   juniper 
tasle,  and    Vt-ry   strong    smell ;  the  extract   of 
the  berries  is  called  a  **  Rob."     The  oil  is  pre- 
pared   on    the  large   scale  iu    Holland,  and  is 
oJten  adulterated  with  turpentine.     Besides  ita 
tilimulating  aud  narcotic  properties,  gin  is  also 
acknowledged  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic.  Ot  the 
13  coiiifcraj  of  the  North-west   mountains  onl> 
the  .Inniperus  communis,  the  Deodar,  Pinus  Qtj 
rardina,  Pinus  excelsa,  and  Cupressus   toruloa 
are  not  found  in    SSikkim.  Dr.  Masuii  meutiot 
the  Pinus    Latteri  as  growing   iu  Teuaaseni 
and  Dr.  Braudis  adds,  Fiuus  Masfccniaua,  tun 
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and  Pintts  KbaMiaDS.  Thutiberg  mentiooa 
mmiy  pined  in  Jupnn,  and  they  are  numerous  in 
China*  The  co<iift?rai  of  the  Hiinalwva  were 
clesciibed  by  iLgor  Mndien  ij»  li546  to  1^40. 
— fauthier.  Bin.  Jf*h,  :3u9.  liot^Us,  p  1^b*I. 
0*JiiUaug/ineifS^,  p,  C20. 

JUNIPERUSCOMXIUNIS,  Linn. 
C^reeping  cypres**  of 

v«Ueni<  Cumm^ti 


BiCAa. 


feUTLKJ. 


Oi»  Sbuk.,. 
Bettbftl 

Micii , 

UUiub ,, 

BrUr  ..  <,  . 

l)hui» ,,. 

L(uM*ar  .,♦... 

TtieUi „ 

t^^Sii p, 

<Jb»j»e     tthtipft^,.  ^^ 
Bftinr  fruit. 

HtfulWr...  ,..  „,  ,, 

Abbtil...      ^, 

BilbAra  ., of  Mm. 

Pudina ,*         ,, 

Puroiiroa.  ,  „ 

Ah-ibt SiNi>H. 

Htu#-ul-urur Aaab. 


Juniper,,   .  ..,„,Eno. 
BillimrA...HjKD.  of  ^'tii, 
Pndma  .,  *««        i« 
FuiQimft  „        „ 

ArkuQUi. Gr^ 

S«^»ti „ 

*urpiTlja,.,. UlKD. 

*udma,..«  ..,,*.        ,, 

Hoober  ,^,„ ,, 

Ghee  Chift „ 

l^i^bhul  *-.     Arab, 

Chftru HiMD* 

^etthri.. JuKL-iM, 

Petthar     Cuknab* 

etth»t„  ^.„  .*    „ 

Wtitynt „  ..     „ 

Pim* „  ...    f^ 

The  natives  ohfA^  confuBt;  the  two  shnibby 
specita  J.  commuui*  ami  J,  »qu<imiitii*  They 
•recoinmoa  in  mwny  pHrlt  of  the  Punjab  Himjt- 
laya  from  sometimes  us  [  <w  as  7,UO0  to  at 
titne»  »9  Ui^b  m  1 3,000  feet  Auti  occur  ue<ir  ttits 
Sttfetl  Knb,  IVans- Indus,  oflcn  lonuin^  n  btflt 
or  more  frtquently  piitchca  above  the  tipprr 
liiait  of  trees,  althoUL'h.  ^een  at  liuies 
ircrv  much  below  that.  The  wood  bnrn»  fnirly 
well»  and  oa  the  pAa^ra  ii  is  fivquenily  tlie 
only  decent  fuel  to  be  got  withiu  oiiiea  MmJ- 
deti  sfntea  thnt  from  the  beiTi^s,  wiih  barley 
idpaI,  &  spirit  i$  tiistiiled,  thclurmer  iteing  pro- 
bubly  only  iidded  to  inipnn  m  fiio  flavour.  I  he 
berriea  are  otHdttal  in  the  plaiiia,  and  nns  used 
in  dc!Ooction»  bein^  con»i«lcred  atimuiiint. — Dr, 
J,  L.  Siev'arVs  /'w*;<r/>  FUmU,  p,  223» 

JIJNIPKRUS    EXCi:L8A.    Biub. 


P«n<?ll  Ced&r  E.xo, 

Cb»l»i...,. JllRLAM 

&huk|ia.  .....**,... Ctts^AB 

fibuf.*.of.»«tf  *•*    !• 


I 


Lew»f  (deiMiar.)  CllEl^AB. 

Sburgu , buTLKj. 

S1inkp«»..,LAPAK    Si'.TL 
Apura  .. . ,  B  ictA^t.  nisTAN. 

Thia  tree  is  snid  to  he    abundant  in  Nepal, 
and  to  occur  briov?  the  Nili  Puss  in   Knmaon, 
In  the  Puiijftb  Himalaya  it  is   consmon    in    the 
upper  and  morn  and  parts  of  th«}  basins  of  the 
Sntlcj  and  Ciif  nab,  lilriMvi«e  iu  Lndnk,  also    in 
aome  numbers  cm  i\i^  Kunltur,  a  tributary  of  the 
Jbehnn,  and  nt^nr  the  ^iifed   Kob  (Bdlew.)  and 
on  Cbelieltan  in  Bebich»«tiiii  (Musson,  Sec)  Cte«£- 
horn  j/ivos  tha  crest  of  the    Dhuubdhar,  above 
Kan^a,  as  a  habitat  which  is  perltaps  donbtfut, 
■a  the  4;limat«  there  is  moist*     The   elevation mI 
ranga  cnay  be   put  at  8,U00    to    nearly  15,000  i 
feat,     KX.  the  higher  altitudes  it  is  only  seen  as  I 
a  »brub,  but  at  10,000  feet  a**quires  a  consider-  | 
able  girth.    The  timbcft  which  has   the  bnmr. 


JUNIPBRtJS  tTTmi 

fragranoe  as  that  (also  proJuaed  hf 
from  which  pencils  are  made,  it  Ug 
stronj^,  but  is  used  lor   many   pur| 
almost    trr.elo8*    parts    wnerc    ibt 
grows.     It  is  employed  as  supporti 
cnminfls,  and  the    heurt-wooii   wh< 
earth,     is    nearly    imfjeriahable.     1 
ia    »ileo    nsetl     altenuting    with 
the  wnlls    ot    houses,    us  w^ll    at 
j  And  on  ibc  6uth'j  some  of  the  temp 
I  of  it,  aan  it   ii  said  to  be  iu    sotuc 
•  boxes    at  8iiuU.     Iji    KnuiiWAr,    - 
lUJiiJe  of  It  Mie  mucli  ealccmcd^  aod 
I  coal  IS  miidc  (rom   it.     In  KttnAwai 
I  is  used  as  luccase,  nnd  oifere^i  by  t 
I  their  deitie»,  uud   in   the   Utter  tit 
used  by  tlie  priests  in  several  rciiicta 
nies,  iiua  the  ituii    is   rt^guliirly    b( 
cense  by    in*!   buildldats/  Massoii 
oil  CbehrltjHi  tUe  fruu  isemplvycit 
and  19  exported  to  HiiuJustAu   so  t 
eonsmute  part  of  the  AbUui  of  tUe 
Khagiin,  on  ibe    Kunlmr,    the    siu; 
under   the  name  of  (jnalei  ke  dbup« 
near  the  patient  as  a  remedy  for  Url 
It    is   found    iu   the   6uttej    valti 
Rrtmpur  HH'i  Suuginim  nt  an  rlcv^iii 
to  l:i/>00  leer,  dua   there  yields 
li^htf  0[»urikrou3  wood.     This  ia 
Koyle»  the    MiindlHyHd    cedar,     Jii 
eclaa  forms  a  tiuc  tree  ia   brititin 
as  Hu  ever-Kieen.     At  a  smaU  villa; 
Li  pa  streani,  on  the  Wfritng  pass  a 
tnya,  vvuh  some  ruUivatton,  and  a 
tuokiMg  liulo  temple,  are  two  due  Iti 
perus  exeelsM,  the  saercfd  Jii. 
wan  nna  Tibetan.     I'be  Ju 
appe«r  to  be  of  three  sorts.  Uue  u^H 
an  immense  creeper,  another  Slioor 
is  a  tree  of  (iltoen  or  twenty  feel,  ou 
a  few    smnll    cones,   and    the    tluid 
named  Betlir. — Dr,  T^ionuon*   Tn 
lh\  y.  L.  S(ewari*6  pHujub    flani 
Vlr*//iont<t  Ptttfja^  Rtpoft^  p  63. 
neitftii,  futge  020.     Enq,  C><:,    tica 
JlJNiPKHUd    OXVtEDRUd, 
Deodsr* 
JUXIPERUSRRCURVA.  Iktdk 

KboubaiT .  Biiso.  |  L'bbul 

The  McepiBg  blue  juniper  aail  iKa 
bUck  one  (ciiUed  **  iuiiokpo")  %\tU 
wood,  like  that  of  the  pencd  eedufy  bi 
paratively  scarce  iti  6ikkim. — iioitki 
p.  Ah. 

JUNIPKRUSBELIG10S\,  /5 
at  an  extrt^me  beikiht  on  the  HiQi4J 
rallv,  ntH\  is  held  in  reverfnro  ny  th( 
JUNll'EUUiSI^HCEKICA.  On 
Fortune's  excursions  amonj^tt  the  I 
with  tiiii  curiously  formed  Ireie,  whfi 
Slight  set-mod  to  confirm  the  old  Vi 


JUKK  8ETL0N 


JURAUIKA  KUDHARO. 


iwing  upon  plane'trees.  It  is  one 
mipen  which  lerow  to  a  considerable 
s  north  of  China,  and  which  tbe 
vfoiid  of  pUuting  round  graves.— 

ERUS  SQUAMOSA. 

Hi»D.  j  Bet'hur Hind, 

w        Pftmfty  alMiTftla  Punj. 

nniper  .  Evo.  | 

found  at   ytry  high  altitudes  in  the 

Bf,  between  Bampur  and  Sungnam, 

ition  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  where 

lappear.     It  is  used  as   firewood  in 

he  high  passes. — Cleglioni's  Punjab 

-63. 

EiiUS  VIRGINIANA.    See  Cedar 

1.  Here  and  at  other  places  in  the 
tre  budd'bist  csves  with  numtfrous 
IB,  in  the  old  pnli,  seven  of  which 
scled  by  Colonel  Sykes.  The  date  is 
,d  to  tiiird  century  before  Christ  And 
acter  used  in  the  inscription  is  the 
;  but  not  so  old  as  the  Delhi 
icter.  The  inscriptions  narrate  by 
ne  caves  wore  excavated  and  for 
jects.     That  at  Karli  is  for  foreign 

the  great  Chartya  caye  excavntion 
is  for  the  comfort  of  the  attendants 
nple,  &c.  Dharmika  Seni,  is  called 
or  of  the  one  hundred  caves  at 
it  is  not  called  king.  Vira  Senaka 
i  the  Deophy  temple.  Sulisadatta  is 
ird  of  the  City  of  Thaka.  These 
•criptions,  do  not  record  positively 
•M  of  any  princes,  nor  nnme  tiie 
snd  others  of  the  priesthood  ;  but 
le  borne   in  mind   that  tbe  moment 

became  a  "  Samana"  he  abandoned 
Tbe  inscriptions   are  remarkable, 

having  [initial  or  final]  many  of  the 

on   the  coins. — Journ,  BL  As,  Soc, 
54.  FoL  Pip,  504a7w/  1088. 
OOHy    a   hindu    race,  in     the  hills 
Kashmir. 
L     A    Malay    and    Javanese    word 

0  the  larger  craft  of  the  Archipelago, 
h  in  war  and  for  commercial  purposes. 

1  is  properly  Ajong  or  Jong,  corrupt- 
e  Portuguese  into  Junco,  which  the 
have  improved  into  Junk,  and  apply 
arger   Chinese  vessels.     The  Chinese 

the  vessels  called  Junk,  is  Wans;- 
lie  word  Ajong,  is  used  for  boat,  by 
•e  and  Malay.— Crar/nrrf. 
:  SEYLON,  orSalang  Island,  one 
ilands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
rated  from  the  continent  by  Papra 
itcDds  from  Jat.  8«  9"  to  71^'  46'  N., 
;flgiies  in  length  and  about  3  leagues 
t  hrmeTiy    belonged   to  the  Malay 


rajah  of  Queda,  but  it  has  since  been  forciUj 
occupied  by  the  Siamese  of  Ligor.  In  the 
entrance  ot  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  near  the 
Nicobar  and  Acheen  islands  and  betwiit  them 
and  Junkseylou,  there  art*  often  very  strong 
rippling^,  particularly  in  the  S.  TV.  monsoon. 
There  is  no  perorptible  current,  yet  the  sur« 
face  of  the  water  is  impelled  forward  by  some 
cause.  They  are  seen  in  calm  weather  approach* 
ing  from  h  distance  and  in  the  night  their 
noise  is  heard  from  a  considerable  distance 
before  they  are  near,  alarming  to  persons  un- 
Mcquainted  with  them,  for  the  broken  water 
makes  a  great  noise  when  the  vessel  is  passing 
through  it.  They  bent  against  a  ship  with 
great  violeuce,  and  pats  on,  the  spray^ coming 
on  deck,  and  a  small  boat  could  not  always 
resist  the  turbuli-nce  of.  these  remarkable  rip- 
plings. — Horiburffh,     See  Barren  Island. 

JUNK£E-JAM.  Beng.  Dairympelia  po- 
mifera. 

JUNNU  KATTI.  Tax.  JUNNU  GEDDA. 
Tel.    Ohfese. 

JUNNUT-OOL-BUQQEEA,  the  name  of 
the  cemetry  at  Medina  where  Hussun  was 
buried  :  literally,  the  paradise  of  the  eternals. 

JUNO,  bee  Saraswati ;  Kali;  Osiris; 
Yavana. 

JUNONA.  A  village  in  the  Chanda  dis- 
tricty  situated  seven  miles  east  of  Chanda 
and  six  miles  north  of  Billalpur,  with  whicji 
latter  place  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
nected  during  its  occupation  as  tbe  capital  of 
the  Chanda  kingdom. 

JUiNOOTOORWA.  A  small  clan  of  Raj- 
poots ill  Gun>;apoor,  zilhih  Bt-nares. 

JUN  AND  KATHIof  Kattyawar  are  tall, 
comely  and  long-haired  races,  who  have  vast 
herds  of  camels  and  black  cattle,  from  which 
the  towns  are  furnished  with  ghee  or  clarified 
butter,  and  the  people  themselves  provided 
with  libations  of  milk.     See  Kat'hi. 

JUNTUEK  or  Jantu,  Hind.  An  Almanae 
or  Register.  The  word  originally  meant  a  per- 
forated  piece  of  metal  through  which  wire  is 
drawn,  and  may  have  subsequently  been  applied 
to  an  almanac  on  account  of  its  having  many 
open  compartments,  or  ruled  divisions. 

JUNAKA.  Sans.  From  jan,  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  properly  Janaka. 

JUNAMEJAYA.  Sanb.«  From  jana,  a 
man,  and  ej,  to  tremble. 

JUNAPA.     Tam.?  Crotalaria  juneca. 

JUPITER.   See  Hindu ;  India  ;  Krishna  • 
Sani ;  Yavana. 

JCPA.     Sans.     To  speak  inaudibly,  froxt 
jup,  to  mutter. 

JURA.  Hind.  Sans.     The  knot  of  haii 
on  the  head  of  a  hindu,  properly  Japa. 

JURAMINAMUDHABO,    Hind.     Ari 
tolochia   longa,     used    both   in    powder    |^, 
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mixture;  employed  ns  n  tonic  in  rllse&ses  of 
the  clitst  and  bniiti.  and  especiHlly  in  head- 
ache. 

JURE/V  OK  JARIYA.  One  of  the  feven 
diviftioua  of  thtj  Lodh  iribe. — EUioL  Snpp. 
OloM,     See  Ladb. 

JUHEEB  or  jHrib.  HiUD.  Pms.  A 
measunQjyr  chain,  or  rope.  Before  Akb*r's 
lime,  it  w»9  a  rope.  He  ttirccted  it  should  be 
made  of  bum  boo  with  iron  joints,  as  tb«  rope 
WR8  eubjcct  to  the  ii«flutince  of  ihe  weather. 
Ill  British  survey  mcHBurfmentH  a  chain  is 
used*  A  jureeb  contHina  6ij  Gux,  or  20 
GutMia,  aurt  in  the  standard  tiie;tsiirement  ot 
the  t'ppcr  Provinces,  is  equal  to  tiire  chnius 
of  1 1  yards,  each  chain  being  equal  to  4 
Oiith*a.  A  square  of  one  Jureeb  is  a  Bpeghn* 
A  Jareeb  in  Hebrew  and  Arnbic«  signitied 
aritfinally  only  a  measure  of  Cttpiicity,  equal  to 
4  Qufetrz,  or  334  raud  (Laltn,  Modius),  nml 
io  course  of  time  came  to  sigttify  the  portion 
of  latid  which  required  as  much  to  show  it  hs 
a  Jureeb  would  contain.  The  Pnt^hn  and  N-dee 
of  Gurhwal  and  Kumaon  have  a  similtfr  ori^^in. 
This  ust?  of  the  term  must  have  altered  before  tlie 
reijfVk  of  Titnoor,  for  in  the  Institutes  we  have  an 
injuTictioo,  which  is  evidently  tht;  foundation  of 
Akbar*b  division  of  sail  into  three  classes. 
The  words  Qufeez  and  Mud  are  both  retained 
in  the  Spanish  cnfiz  and  almud.  IndeHl, 
nearly  all  the  Spanish  weights  and  meusures 
are  like  very  many  administrative  words 
derived  from  the  Arabic  As  the  quintal  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  from  kintur,  of  which  the 
fourth  (rooba)  is  the  arroha  :  arralde,  a  pound 
from  arrattle;  xeme,  a  span,  from  shamah ; 
and  io  on. — ElUotL  Sup,  Qlm&.  Al  Mukkari^ 
vol*  L  p.  300.   MatU'hLu^futt 

JUKCiON.  Ar  ?  Zircouid. 

JUHI    See  KelHt. 

JUKKUNUALOO  »U  Kundaloo  ;  and 
Rubra,  a  birge  fettle^  ^rrowtn^  in  the  northern 
and  middle  parts  of  the  Hioialaya.  It  attains  to 
about  eiicht  or  nine  (ret  high  and  the  natives 
make  ropes  of  the  fibre,  for  tyinif  up  iheif 
catUd  and  j»now  sandrtja. — Royle'4  FUk  H, 

JURRAH.  Akib-  Hixu-  P*ia5.  A  surgeon* 

JURU.  See  S*?mant(,  properly  Jara. 

JUKU  BHAaUTA.  Sa!^^.  from  jara,  decre- 
pilttde. 

JURUD-KALMf*  Beng.  Hewittia  bicolor. 

JURUMUDL  Malay.  A  steersman. 

JUKUIKAROO,  San<.  from  jri,  to  be 
witliered,  and  kri,  to  do. 

JU8.  See  Karej. 

JUS,  properly  Jasl,  Hind,  Zinc, 

JUSAWUR  or  Jusawut,  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  Rftjpoots  in  Areen^  of  Muttra.  They 
are  held  in  no  ^reat  consider<\tion* — EHUjL 

JUSHODA.  Sascs.  from  Ja&has,  fame,  and 
di«  to  gt?6. 


JUSQU I A  M  E     Fa.  Henbane  staj. 

JUSSVD,  Guz.  Hind.  Pk«8» 

JUSSI.    Taoal.    a   delicate 
Fhdippiiie  Islands,  of  wluch  drei 
nmdr.     Jussi    fibre,  and  striped    Juaat 
from  Mamllu,  were  exhibited  in  the  E; 
of   18ol;     the   plaMl  yielding  the  fibi 
known. —  Hatfh,  Fih,  PL  ShujnoutVM 

JU8S1EUA    CARYOmiVUl.lEA. 
Svn.  of  LudwigiH  parvitlorx,  —  Hojrlf, 
"JUSSIEIIA   EXALIATA-    Hoxa, 
Jussieua  viUosa  — Lnm, 

JUSalEUA  FRLIITCOSA,  D*  a 
Jussieua  vijinsa.— Zaa** 

JlS^lliUA  RAUKMOSV.  H^nlM 
Lumnitziiru  racjemosa. — f^dd. 

JUSSIEUA  SIFFIIUIICOSA. 
of  JtiBs  eua  viUosa — Lam, 

JUSSIEUA  VlLLOSA*-X«.  W 

J.  fratioojiAt  ^»  ^'«  I 

TjoI  bau  Laoga Bisca.  j  Kjirfttnbu 

A  perennial  plant  ^rows  Irt  B^HH 
peninsulas  ol  (uiiia  nni)  in  Oochtn-^pH 
employed  iti  medicine.*—  Voiffi^  p,  53w 

JUSllCiA,  ft  genu«  of  plants 
to  the  natural  order  Acantbaccnj* 
two  species  of  Justicia  nre  rfeacfl 
Dr.  Roxburgh.  A  few  only  of  wll 
any  medicinal  virtues  attributed  to  tl 
all  but  one  art;  now  referred  to  other 
Lintlley  quotes  J.  pcfloralis,  as  a  «< 
Js  biflora,  and  Acanthus  mollis,  wavinif 
leaves  ar^  n^tut  for  poultices,  and  Wtj 
J,  linida  Of  the  East  Indies,  are  J.  calf 
J.  dentita,  and  J,  eoboliuin.  Som< 
species  are  planted  ai  fiowcrins^  «hrui 
JUed.  Top.  }K  124.  Ruldett,  Qd 
0*Shawf/tHr98if,  p.  483. 

JUSTlt;iA  ADH.\TODA.    Unm^U 


U-kun .., 


This  plant  grows  abundantly  wild, 
mon  all  over  India.  Leaves  aro  uard  i 
and  are  conffider<?d  diitphorettt*  anil  9eila 
used  in  cou^h  prescriptious.  Tur  root  a 
Ceylon  «4S  An  emntenut^o^ue  aikd  to  Gi« 
tion.  Tlie  charcoid  of  the  plant  is  used 
gunpowder. — I  mine*  s  Jfe«l*  Toj>,  ^f 
pp.    124  lo  173. 

JUSIICIA  APPEKSSA.  FoAaK* 
Barl^^ria  prionitis. — Linn. 

JUSIICIA  COOL  IN E  A,  Tliia 
bears  a  tm&ll  pink  fiowcr.  The  [tmi 
a  reddish  eolour  undfrneath.  It  is  ti 
natives  that  the  lOOt  i«  an  antidi»l 
bite  of  a  snake,  and  that  it  is  tha  r 
aft#r  bv  them  ivben  bitten  by  Ibc 
Hidddi, 


JUSnCIA  PICT  A. 


JUT. 


:CIA   DENTATA.   KUh.     Syn.  of 

cboliam.  Koxb.  Hkeede. 

CIA  ll^i\hOLlU\L.—Roxb.  mcede. 

i Beiro.     Jati UiMD. 

BuRX.     Pachcha  V^datnbaraiu 

Tel. 

ibby  pUini  eommoa  in  most  parti  of 
d  in  ilowcr  nearly  ail  the  year*  It 
e  of  the  Indian  forests,  said  to  be 
Flowers  pale  blue,  tube  very  lonj^ 
er. — O^ShanffhH69t^.  Roxh.  FK  Ind. 
Ijtgt. 

CIA  ECHIOIDES.     Roxh.  Syn.  of 
phis  echioides.     yeet*  W*  Ic. 
CIA  (i£NDARUSSA.    Hoxb. 

Qt^darusda  Tulg&ris.  —SctB. 

Hind.  I  Caur  Nnchi...  .^  ...Tj»m. 

l»li....       „         Nalla-Wawali Tkl. 

huiKli...SAjrs.  I 

laome  shrubby  plant  with  bHrk  of  a 
le  hue  ?ery  smooth,  and  in  some  varie- 
I  flowers  during  the  rniiis,  it  grows 
y  cattinga  or  slips :  the  leaves  when 
ire  a  strong  and  not  unpleasant  smell; 
Msted  and  given  by  the  Viiians  in 
rheumatism.— The  leaves  dried  and 
;  are  used  at  a  preservative  to  keep 
n books— /?Mit/ef/.  Genl.  Afed,  Top. 
liat.  3Ut.  Med,  p.1'6. 

CIANASUTA.   LiNX. 

Ifaiaacanthus  commnnie. — Nce», 
leriag  Josticia.  |  Kabutar  kl  jhar.  Hind. 
!)by^ant  with  white  flowers  in  axil- 
terminal  panicles  ;  grows  spreading 
t  groond.  Tiie  leaves  are  bruised 
by  the  natives  for  curing  ringworm, 
the  native  gardens  as  a  flower*  The 
t  aoid  along  with  tho9c  of  Jasmine, 
>ots  are  used  in  medicine  as  an  ex- 
liddelL  Genl,  Med.  Top.,  page  173. 
CIA  PANICULATA.  Bunn.  Hoxb. 
adrograpbis  paniculata.  —  Waff. 

lant    grows    wild    in   the    southern 
India.     It  is   one  of  the  chiraytta, 
hly  prixed  as  an  excellent  stomachic. 
igraphis  paniculata  cbiretta. 
HA   PICTA.    fioxB. 
raptopbyllam  borteose.— iVee^. 

atieia.  I  Face  plaut Exu. 

iooka....HTND.  I 

a  v#ry  ornamental  anrt  handsome  va- 
sbiub,   bearing    red  flower?,  having 
rcB  wiih   large   white  spots  fringed 
VI,  tnd  some   varieties  with   red  and 
ipots.     The  leaves  are  used  for  the  - 
of  the  dessert  after  dinner,    and  ; 
mental  purposes  :  few  leaves  can  be  ; 
whidi   some  grotesque  reseinblanrr 


to  the  human  countenance  ni'ty  not  be  fancied 
or  traced.— JilddtU.  Genl.  A)cJ.  Top.  p.  178. 
Jaffrey. 

jrSTIClA  PR0CUMBEN3.  LiNN.  Syn. 
of  Rostellaria  procumbens. — Nees. 

JUSTICIA  KEPEN3.  Linn.  Syn.  of 
Rungia  repens. 

JUSTICIA  VERTICILLATA. 

Erect  Justloia.         |  Kuat cola... Hind. 

Found  in  the  Kotah  jungles.— ffen^.  Med, 
Top,  p.  173. 

JUSTIN.     See  Chandragupta. 

JUT.  Under  the  words  Jat  and  Jet,  have 
been  given  some  notices  of,  seemingly,  a  dis- 
tinct race  to  which  these  differently  pronoun- 
ced names  are  applied.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  hordes,  who  had  migrated 
from  the  plains  of  Upper  Asia,  and  been 
pushed  forward  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
by  succeeding  and  more  warlike  races.  Cap- 
tain Postans  tells  us  that  the  Jut,  like  all 
the  tribes  in  the  Bind  countries,  are  divided 
into  innumerable  subdivisions  called  Koum, 
and  are  there  a  hard-working  race,  occupying 
themselves  in  rearing  camels,  feeding  flocks, 
or  cultivating  the  soil.  They  are  invaria- 
bly found  in  large  communities,  often  liv. 
in:;  in  temporary  huts  or  **  wand/'  and 
migrate  all  over  Siud  and  its  confines,  as 
shepherds,  in  search  of  pasture.  Where  thb 
is  not  the  case,  they  are  farm  servants  either  ot 
the  Biluchi  chiefs  or  wealthy  zamindars,  who 
repay  their  labour  with  a  modicum  of  the 
produce.  The  Jut  in  Siud,  are  a  quiet  in« 
oflensive  class,  and  exceedingly  valuable  sub- 
jects, but  have  hitherto  been  much  depressed. 
Their  women  are,  throughout  the  country, 
noted  for  their  beauty,  and,  to  their  credit  be 
it  also  spoken,  for  their  chastity.  They  work 
as  hard  as  the  men,  and  the  labour  of  tending, 
driving  home  their  flocks,  milking  the  cattle, 
&c.  is  fairly  divided.  The  Jut  are  very  nu« 
merous  and  form  a  large  division  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Sind,  though  seldom  found  in  its 
towns,  being  dispersed  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  country,  panicidarly  eastward  to  the  desert 
tract  which  separates  Sind  from  Cutely 
known  as  the  llunn  on  which  this  tribe  rear 
large  flocks  of  camels.  There  are  other 
pastoral  and  peaceable  classes  besides  the  Jut, 
of  mahomedan  persuasion,  such  as  the  Kliosa 
in  Upper  Sind,  Sikh  Lohana  in  the  Delta, 
and  emigrants  from  the  Punjab,  who  have  in 
many  instances  become  amalgamated  with  the 
people  of  the  country.  The  Khosa  become  a 
predatory  tribe  on  the  eastern  confines  of 
Sind,  verging  towards  the  Cutch  territories, 
where  Rajputs  are  located,  they  are  very 
troublesome.  They  are  also  on  the  eastern 
boumlarics,     ai    wandering     herdsmen.    TVi^ 
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Pftod  Puira  wlio  inhabit  generally  the  couutry 
of  thftt  Dame  in  the  uorth  are  to  be  met  vritb 
in  various   parta  of  Bind.    The   Sumah   arts 
Jut,  thoug;h  tbey  are  generally   known  by  the 
former   litld.     Such   nUo   are  the  Mactii  nud 
numerous  other  subdiviftioot  of  the  Jut  tribes. 
The   Jut  11   aa   inseparable   from  the  camel 
throughout  Sind,  as   the  Arab  from  bis  horte 
id  Ambia  ;  tbey  are  iDvariably   camel  drivers 
and  feeders,  and  are  consulted  on  every  occa- 
sion where  the  health  or  efficiency  of  this  in« 
valuable  animal  is  in  question.     According  to 
one  authority,  the   Jut  occupying  parts  of  the  ' 
ancient  Sikh  territories,  are  sprung;  from  bar- 
barous hordes^  who  emigrated  from  the  pUins 
of  Upper  Asia,    but  who  now    have  lonj^  held 
the    hind  a   language   aud     belief.      But,     if 
the  Jut   of  Sindb  and   Kacli  Gandhsva  be  of 
the  same  stock,   these   have   become   mabo- 
medans.     Tlie  Jetki  is  everywhere,   according 
lo  Mr.  MatsooD,  the  langunge  of  the  Jet. 

Gafelkind,  the  equal  division  of  the  inherit- 
ance   amongst    the    sons,    was    brought   to 
England  by   the  Jut  brothers  who  settled  in 
Kent     It  was  the  custom  of  the  Geti  hordes, 
and  is   still  followed   by   the  Jbsrija   rajputs. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ceittiiried 
of  the  Christian  era,  Nanuk  and    Govind,  of 
the  Khutree  race^   obtained  a  few  convens  to 
their  doctrines  of  religious  reform  aud  social 
emancipatioQ    among   the   Jut    peasants    of 
Lahore^  and  the  southern  banks  of  the  Sutlej, 
Taking  Lat.  2^^  or  W  N  in  Malwa,  and  L. 
9(r  00  the  Jumna,  so  as  to  include  Upper  6ind, 
Marwsr,  part  of  Malwa  on  one   side,  aud  L^- 
bore,  Umritsur  and  Umbaltaon  the  other,  then 
connect  the  two  eastern  points  by  a  line  wiiich 
ahall   include    Dholpore,   Agra,   AUghur  and 
Merut,  and  within   all  that  tract  the  Jal  race 
ethnological ly   predominates,    eioepting    only 
the  bills  of  Me  war  and    the   neighbor  rhoodi 
Btill  held   by  aboriginal  tHbe9*      Advancing 
eastwards  into  the  Punjab  af)d  Hajputaua,  we 
find  biodu  and  mahomedan  Jat  much   mi  led, 
mnd  it  often  happens  tbiit  one-bHll  a  village  or 
one  branch  of  a  family  are  mahomeddDS   and 
the  other  hindus.     Further  east,   mahomedan 
Jat  become  rarer  and  rarer,   and  both  ;«lioui 
Lahore,  and  all  that  part  of  the   Punjab  along 
the  line  of  the  upper  Sutiej  and  Jumnai  the 
great  mass  remain  unconverted.      In  the  Pun* 
jab,  the  Jat  all  take  the  designation  of  Singh, 
Kod  dress  somewhat  differently  from  ordinary 
biodu  Jat ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  only 
become  formally  Sikhs,  where  they  take  service, 
tod  that  change  makes  little  difference  in  their 
laws  and  social  relations*    The  Jat  of  Dt^lhi, 
Bburtpur,  ttc,  are  a  very  fine  race,  bear  the  old 
kindu  names  of  Mull  and  such  like,  and  are  not 
iU  Singbs.      Id  Kajpuianah,  the  Jal  are  quiet 
tad  •ubmlsaive  cultivators*      Tbey  have  now 


long  been  subject  to  an  alien  rule  and 
bably  a   good  deal  iotermined  by 
the  Maena  and  others. 

The  Jat  Singh  of  the  Punjab  and 
lej  may  probably  be  taken  as  the  ' 
tative  type  of  the  race.     Com  pared  tol 
races,  they  are  dark ;  they  are   tall,  " 
well  featured,  with   plentiful  and  long  I 
fine  teeth  and  a  very  pleasant  open  i 
of  couatenance.     Tbey   are   target 
than  the  Afghan   Pat  ban  with   the  i 
of  the  body  especially   well  devclopc 
to  stout  limbed  or  quite  so  robust, 
I  a  finf^  remarkably  handsome,  raoe   of  i 
excelled   by  any   race   in    Asia*     In 
enerity,  and   miliUry  quatitir s,    tliey  < 
more  beautiful  noD*Patnan  races  of  tbe  i 
hilb«  and  they  are  as  energetic  in  the  [ 
arta  as  in  thai  of  war.     They  are  good  i 
tors,  hard-working  and  thrifty  ;  tbey  T 
land  lie  waste  and  pay  their   Und  Uii 
ally.      Their  women  work   as  well  as 
and  make  themselves  geoerally    useful, 
are  not   learned,  ihough    many  men  i 
women  can  read  and  write.     They  htmi 
craving  after  filed  ownership  in  the  \ 
are  essentially  agnculturists«  seldottga 
and  in  Hindustan   are  never   pasli 
breed  cattle  Inrfcely,  and  sometimes  nm 
when   the   country   is    suitable,    and 
couotriea  both  ordinary  carU  and 
cantite   waggons  are   usually  pleoi 
waggoners    they    not  unfrequenlly  I 
icrain  and  other  produce  to  distant 
their  own  ancouiiU     'the  Jat  formerlf  i 
Riijpuianali  in  republica,  such  at,  in  T 
the  Grerks,  w<*rQ  alluded  to  aa    dene 
sbitutions,  and  one  recojcniaed  repub 
that  of  Pbool  or  Mara],  cams  down  la  1 
teenth  century  and  was  i  be  laat  rreofcnti 
Uean  stale  in  ludia.    It  was  a  Jat  refntk 
gave  the  chiefs  who  founded  the  atatee  ( 
lab,  Nabah,  Jheendca.  The  old  tentt 
Phoolkian  race  was  recognized  by  th.l 
and  treated  amongst  the  protected  Sikh] 
but  has  recently  been  brought  under 
ral  rule  of  Briti«h  dominion.  Every  Jal 
however,  ia,  on  a  s^alt   scale,   a 
republic,  every  man  having    his  own 
and  divided  share  of  the  cultivated   Un 
union  in  a  joint  vilUge  community  tt  \ 
political  union  of  the  commune,  ao 
in  £urope,  than  a  common  enjoynteni  i 
perty.     A  father  and  son  may  oullivalaJ 
mon,  but  commensality  goes  no    fnnh 
village   site»    the    waste    lands    and 
grounds,  and,  it  may  be,  one  or  two  ' 
belong  to  the  commune,  and   the 
the  commune  have,  m  these,  rights  i 
For  all  the  purposes  of  euitivatioiit 
der  of  the  land  is  in  every  way 
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oflfspriu^   to  bit  deceased   brollier.     There   is 
perhapa   uo  circuxn sinner    which   so   istrotiiily 
shoira  the  nortliern  <tesceut  of  the  deified  F.iu 
dava  heroes  ai  ibis  marriage*     Herodotus  telb 
us  thai  polyaudr^  prevailed  among  tlie  noma* 
die  Bcythians  tia  it  does  ai  present  Qinouy;  the 
Bboiia-     The   practice  is  adopted  abo  by  the 
Nair  of  Malabar,  between  whom  nud   the  pc  o- 
pk  of  the  Himalaya*  Wilsoo  traces  the  obscure 
voeiiges  of  a  coBneclion.      Anoongat  the  Jati 
Ooojur»  and   Ahir,   children    born   Ouroo  are 
coitsidered  legitimate,  and  are  entitled  to  inhe- 
ritance accordingly*     Children  begotten  by  the 
women  previous  to   Ctira a,  except  in  the  case 
of  fraternal   Curao,  are  known  by  theii»meof| 
Kudhelura,  and  do  nut  inherit  the  proprrty  of 
the  father* in-law.     According   to    dictionaries, 
aa     the    worda    are    written^     Jat    means    a 
race,    a    tribe,    while  Jut    means    a  matiner, 
a  kind,  and  likewise  matted  hair  :  also,  through* 
out  the  Punjab,  Jut  implies  a  fleece  of  fell  of 
hair,  but  in  Upper  Sindh  a  Jut  means  a  rearer 
of  camels  or    black    cattle,   or  a   shepherd  in 
opposition  to  a  husbandman.     In  the  Punjab 
generally,  Jui  means  a  villager  and  husband* 
man  in  opposition   to  an   artist  or  handicrafts* 
man*     The  Jat,  latterly,  acquired  ^reat  power* 
The  BIrk  or   Virk  is  one  of  the    most   distin- 
guished of  the  Jat  tribes.     The  Sindhoo,  Cbee- 
iteh,    Vuraitch,  Chhutiheh,  Sidhoo,  Kurrekal, 
or  Knrreeal,  Gondul,  &er,  are  Jat  aub-diTisions 
in  the  Punjab  and  their  numerous  sections  added 
to  their   iolloifing  varied  religious  sects,  have 
giren  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  unity  of  the  race. 
The  Jat  in  the  north   and  west  of  ludia  are  in- 
dustrious and  succeesful  tillcra  of  tim  soil,  nnd 
hardy  yeomeat  equally   ready  to  tuke  up  arir.s 
as  to  follow  the  plough.     On  (he  Jumnu,  their 
general  superiority  is  appareiit,  and  Bhurtpooi 
bore  witness  to  their   meiita.     Some  of  the  Jitt 
ar«  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  Kahkar  of  the 
Salt  limine.   The  ^hut,  Jut  or  Jit,  who  dwell 
in  Sind  from  the  sea  to  Uawiidputra  but  not  in 
the  t*hul,  are  the  oldest   of  the   proselytes    to 
n; '  "  tiiism — Ma&smx.      Ytgne       Postatis. 

*  im*8  Hintmy  of  the   SilJiM^  )>.    I. 

VamphfiU,  pp.  51,  77  lo  81.  J^UliatsSup. 
Glo9.  BtcJurclutt  Phil,  lur  Itm  Egifpiict^  ct  lr$ 
ChinoU*  SiUctiom  from  Ike  Mahahharata^ 
^//*.  8  aud  66.  Afoiuson*  Jtmrnei^it  VoL  11^  /*• 
X25y  MusMmi  KeUt^  p.  353.  ItuHhUeB  &f 
Menu,  C%  IX  K  176.  See  India  ;  Jat  ^ 
Jet  ;  Kaurava,  Marriage  Customs  ;  Pandu  ; 
Polyandry- 
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JUfATOO     Saks,   from  jaU,   a 
hair,  and  hvoo,  life-lime,  propi^rly  Jata; 
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Bristly  leaved  Coi- 

churua,. *.   ■*-     ff 

Pftt..* Bkno,  Hiirtj 

Ko«hta  ,; 

Bbangi  ,, 
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SinggiiJ>: 
Gorcbor 
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Pat    fiUre 


Is band 


fjorchofus  olitoriitM, 

„.    Bkno.  |  Tat.,. tW  i 

...   Jtrtjc  I  Clt 

Corckorvs  Cn/ 

UiKDn  I  Obi-oalita  pat. 
I  Naltapai....o 

This  fibre  his  long  been  known  la 

in  use  in  the  manufacture  both  of  coi 

cloths,  but  il  was  ouly  during  the  patt 

years  thai  it  has  come  to  be  used  in 

it  is  the  product  of  the  two  dtatinot  pi 

chorus  citp^ularis  and  Corckorus  oUtorii 

namfd,  both   of   them  common  all  c 

nnd  in    Ceylon  and  China,  both  cultl< 

their  leaves,  uud  undershoots,  as 

for  thtir  fibres.  C  OlitoTiua>  ii 

low,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  p! 

in  Job  XXX*  4.     There  is  one  v; 

the   natives   Teetah   Fat  nnd 

which    the   natives  call     Bern   Pat« 

easily  spun  and  ia  much  useil  lo  mil ' 

dilla.  It  13  made  into  *'  ghunny"  clolli 

cordage,  nnd  paper  and    d^imask  cloth 

Jute  is  said  to  be  more  duriibje  than 

cated  from  cotton.     Jute  ftbre  bringt, 

to  quality  from  £13  to  £22  per  tonkin 

ket^  of  Europe.     Tht^  fibres  are  subdtvl 

very  fine  fibrils,  which  are  easily  ipunt 

long,  soft  and  sdky,   and  under  the  m' 

cannot  be   distinguished  from  thoieol 

all  the  purposes  of  which  the  jute    fib 

plicable*  Wiien  prepared  by  ateepifig* 

requires  long  mscaration,  a    fortnight 

weeks    heitiK   scarcely  sufiicieDi   for 

chief  sites  of  its  cultivation  in  the 

sidency^  are  Brialdn,  Purnea,   Nature, 

and    Daica,    and     four    varieties     i 

irni^hed,    Pal,    Tnsa,     Mesta  and  C< 

Jung  pore     the     names    gtveo     to 

Ghore  6un  (probably  Hibiscus)    Pi 

Murda    Paut,    and     Amlceah    Pal, 

Crotoliiria')    In   ils   caltur«  the  lai 

pared     as    for  rice^    the  plants 

when  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  i|  ji 

to  the  roots  when  it   h«s  flowered,   i 

the  seeds  ar&  x'tpt^t   a  few  planta  bci 

allow  the  aceda  to    come  to   matting 

the  plants  an?  cut  down,  their  topa  i 

off.  and  fifty  to  a  hundred  tied  togetk 

bundles  arc  laid  in  a  shallow  tank  aa 

1*1  N'i      iuciTDT,!   pul- )  and  allowed  to  rrmain    for  eight   or 


being  dfljK 
228 


cxamiacd  to  aiceitam  ti 


4j  foU«^.     VVlien  iLt  bfirk  h  Touud  to     then  employed  »  perion  in   tlie  neigbbourbood 
ihb  Bialk  and  ^brea   become    soft  |  to  lease  it    down,  nt  ihts^now  fabulous — coat 


IIm  are  opened  aod  tive  or  six  g talks 
II  tlie  htiid  at  a  lime,  by  a  person 
I  in  lli«  water,  wbo  brenks  off  about 
oC  Uiem  from  tbe  bottom  ;  the  bark, 
M  beeome  eoft  like  tiirifad  is  beki  in 
kla»  and  the  aUilks  are  takeu  oui«     Tbe 

ParaL«d  by  mere  wattbing,  are  imh' 
ed  to  tbe  %un  to  dry»  by    bunging 
inboos.     They  are  afterwards  pftf- 
,  and  finally  mede  up  into  bundles 
to  two    niaunds,  for  the    market. 
^re  of  J  ute  Uhs    o(    late   year^    greatly 
aaiiy    places  and   the  produce    h 
from  4U0  lbs  to  700  per  acre.  Jute 
noticed    at    len^tb   under    tbe 
iis«  Dr.  Hunter  gives  the  follow- 
oportainto  Great  Britain   of  tUa 


iU 


ua 


tone. 

I;: 

1854  24,086  tona. 

1855  26,964     ,, 

1856  36,&54     „ 

1857  S2,3(i0     ,, 
1&(>S     37»800     ,, 

hidu  we 

ole  country  from  wbicb 
uid    the  quantitiea  ex- 
re  as  under  : 

&7« 

II 
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Toos.        £ 

7     S3,«89  276.057 

-     39,441  303,292 

lt<5»t*         *,,       526,099 

1851)  eo  38.060  290.018 

1860-61  53,716  409,371 


Ibe   exports    doubled  in 

and  its  value   rose  from  £7  to 

Aa  an  exported  article  perhaps  there 

het  itbfe  in  the  world  which  has  hm  such 

HOrdibajy  ri^e  tn    so  short  a  spnce   of 

boot  Uie  £r9t  quarter  of  the    nineteeuth 

ili  esfioft  wns  unknown ;  and  now  about 

lOQai  8fe  annually  cousumed   in    Great 

■lofie*    Prom  tbe  peculiar   adaptation 

fibre    in    the    mnotifi^cture  of    coarse 

|tt|l,  from  the   many  improved   modes 

^BpE   it,    and   fxom     tbe    increasing 

H^iba    world,    there    is    no    reason 

ibe    tJiii  quantity  may  not   be  requir- 

:  that    U»,    within    a    U*mited    period, 

of  Dundee    consume  a  larger  pro- 

bU   useful  fibre  th«n  any  other  in 

I,  It  is  bdieved  nearly  one*balf  of  t)ie 

rted  ;  and  yet  its  introduction 

(ide  'Oi  Dundee  ie  comparatively  speak - 

reeenl  date.      About   1830,    a   well- 

brought    a    small    quantity 

anera  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  but 

ail  upon    them  in  do  so.    Re 


of  rroaii;4  to   JL5    per  lon>  and    then  induced 
u  a  pinner  to#  mix    it   sparingly    amongst  tow  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  ihe  expiry   of  years    that  it 
was  mauufaciurt^d  to  any  exti^nt  by  itself.    A 
rrocesa,    wa»   subsequently    invented   by   Mr. 
Clauseu  (a  Dnutt)  by    which   (lax,  bemp,   jute, 
and  f^her  substances  were  converted   into  a 
substitute  for  cotton.     Tbe  invention  seemed 
to  work   welt,  but   the   Manchester  people  at 
that  time   would  have  uoibing   but  American 
coiioii  on  any    terros,  and    the   iuventioo  was 
valueless.    He  cltftued  the  fibre  from  tbe  straw 
bv  crushing  and  beating.     The  libre  was  then 
steeped  in  a  strong  solution   of   bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  afterwards   in  water   acidulatcil  witb 
sulphuric'  ncid,  ^hich,  combining  witb  tbe  soda, 
set  free  tbe  carbonic  acid  witb  which  tbe  lib  re 
was  sstluraieH.  The  liberated  gas  split  the  tibre 
into  a    materiHl   as  Una   as  floss    silk.     It  was 
then    bl leached  by  bemg  steeped  in  a   solution, 
of  chloride  ol    magnesium,  then   dried  and  cut 
into   leugtha  of  the   required  staple,  or  rather 
longer,    as   tbe   staple    was  ground  down  dur- 
ing the  carding.     It  then  passed  to  the  carding 
machines,  and  was  treated    precise ly   as  cotton, 
and  it  was  said    at   tbe  time   that  it   worked 
perfectly   in   the   ordinary    cottou  machint-ry. 
Afier    the     Corchorus   olitorius    plants   come 
to  malurity,  which  is  generally  eousidered  to 
be    the    time  wlien    they  be^iu    to  ripen  seed, 
and  tbe  lower  leafs  in  the  sterns  begin    to  turn 
yellow,  or  about  the  second    week  in  October, 
the   whole  are   aimubaiieously  cut  down, — no 
matter  if  all  have   grown    uniformly  in    size  or 
not,  or  whether  the  plants  be  good,  inditi'ereot, 
or    badj    the  whole  ys   reaped   off.     After  tbe 
whole   is   cropped     off,  it  is  staked  in  bundles 
of  about  200  to  250   sticks  in  each,  and  tben 
put  down  in  auy  conveuicut    place   to  undergo 
the  prwess  ol  termenlrttion,  which  is   geutiiilly 
done  within    three  or  four    days,  according    to 
the  temperature  of  the  weather ;    the  more  beat 
the   less  time  occupied,  and  if  tbe  weather  ia 
mild,  the  period  is  longer.    The  whole    is  then 
taken    and    iinraeised    in    water,    keeping    tbe 
bundles  down  by  any  convenient  incaiis  at  dia- 
posal,  but  it  is  chiefly  done  with  clods  of  earth, 
which  are  most    conveuienily  obtained.      The 
steeping    process,    if  performed    in    a  pool  or 
pond  containing    stagnant    water,    decomposea 
the  vegetable  matter  within  ei^ht  or  tern  day  a, 
but  if  ii  be  done  in  clear   waUr,  or  a  running 
stream,  or  in  a  tank  of  ordmary  depth,    having 
clear  water,  then    tbe  period  of   time  i»  **^**' » 
say  about   seventeen  to  twenty   days.     Whei^ 
decomposition  approaches  completion,  a  ^^ti 
generally  goes   down  and  cxaroinca   the    hbr^^ 
once  a  day,  and  at  its  close,  both  morning  liti,^ 
to  sec  if    all  is   pcifected,   and  ibi^  ^^ 


evening, 
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ta  wcrecl  to  Deri,  Nuraercma  of  devotees  make 
a  pilgrimagt}  from  the  most  diattmt  parts  of 
IndiB  to  worship  at  this  shrine.  Long  ere 
this  holy  spot  is  reached,  temples,  tauks^  aad 
isoetics  are  seen.  The  town  contains  at 
least  fife  or  six  hundred  houses,  sod  a  very 
large  population,  among  wbotn  a  great  pro* 
portion  are  Qosain*  Bairagf,  Yogi,  Jat  and 
penitents  of  all  sorts.  To  ali  who  die 
here  a  grave  is  set  apart^  with  a  Hngam  on  it. 
*Phe  temple  stands  about  one  hundred  feet  up 
from  the  plain.  The  whole  is  built  like  a  fort, 
and  enclosed  by  a  wail  about  twenty  feet  high. 
— jMrg.  Hervetfs  Adve^itures  of  a  Lady  in 
Tariary,  VoL  L  p.  %\,  23,  Baron  HugeVt 
TraveU  in  KmhniirtP^  42-45,  SchtagentweU. 
J  WALANA.  iJjLNs.  from  Jwaia»  to  enkindle. 
Sec  JuJila. 

JWAH,  the  Gore  gUcier  is  abore  Milam  in 
J  war. 

XY*  This  word  in  Pehlavi,  as  well  aa  in 
ansorit,  means  pure, — Malcolm*$  Euiortj  of 
Ptfrm.  Vol,  Lp.  9, 
JTANG.  Sec  Java. 
JTANTIK.A.  Hi^D.  Seabania  scgypliaca- 
JYB,  8aK9.  victorious, 
JYE  CHAN  D.  a  Rshtor  rnjput.  the  last 
hindu  sovereien  of  Caoouj,  He  was  father  of 
Sonjogata*  When  the  t'hohun  rajputp  Pirthifi 
rsg,  the  last  of  the  Delhi  kings,  assumed 
empire  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  aswamedha, 
Jye  Chand,  to  soothe  his  mortified  vanity, 
celebrated  the  Raj  shui  sacrifice.  It  wns  for  the 
last  time  performed  by  a  hindu  prince,  and  all 
Ihe  hindu  sovereigns  of  India  attended  ii,  except 
rajah  Pirthi*rig  of  Dtlhi  and  Samarsi  of 
Mewar^  whom  Jye  Chand  represented  by  effi- 
gies of  gold,  assigning  the  post  of  porter  to 
Firthi'raj  and  that  of  scullion  to  Samarsi.  It 
was  at  this,  that  Jye  Chand  brought  forward 
his  daughter  Sanjogata,  to  select  her  husband, 
hut  she  thre^  the  Burraala  over  the  neck  ot 
Pirthi'raj  and  in  A.  D.  U75,  Pirthi'raj 
carried  her  off  to  Delhi.— 7?  a rf^^  of  a  Hindoo. 
See  Jye ;  Pirthivi  :  Sanjoisata, 
JYE  KUSH  WJhU  See  Nepal. 
JVESTK^  On  the  sixth  day  of  this  hindno 
month  about  May  and  June,  hindoo  women  hold 
a  ceremonial  festival,  called  Aranya  Shashth 
(Forest-sixth)  in  which  they  walk  in  a  wood. 
The  ceremony  is  in  tlie  hope  of  obtaining  hand- 
some children. — WiU, 


JYNTEAH  HILLS,  on  the  east 
Agreements   have   bixu    coi, 
chiefs  of  the  following  iJtates  : 
and    K  by  rim,    Lungree   and    M&hrai 
Jyutcahand  Cos)' uh  Hills* 

N mten ff,—'iioQi    Ssing,    the    raja 
petty   State^   expressed  a  desire   to 
an  engagement,  but  it  wus  settled 
Sin^h  his  successor. 

Moteem  and  Kh^rim* — In  1863, 
cantonment    and   sanitarium    were 
Chillori^,   in   the    Moleem  country, 
at  Clierra    Poonjce.     The  rajah  cedi 
sovereign  an<l  personal  ri|^hts   in  tha 
sum  of    rupees   2,OoO.  and  the  rigl 
private    proprietors    were  bought    U| 
pees    6^21^3,  and   an   anouat  paymei 
pees  l(»a. 

Lungree, — Oomlt,  chief  of  Lun 
ceived  from  the  British  Gofemmeni 
of  Rfijah  on  hid  signing  an  engagi 
submission  and  fidelity. 

Makram,--h\  October  1864,  0«i 
was  recognized  by  the  British  Govei 
his  signing  the  usual  engagement  of 
and  submission* — Treaties t  En^a^mm 
Svnmids,  VoL  FIT,  f .  332. 

JtOIPANA.     Bekc.    EhiDi 
munis. 

J10TI8HMATL  HiKP,  Aatiui 
thera* 

JYOTISH  MATI.  SaNs.  Tmu 
**  li;iht  possession,"  also  Buddha  bl 
Budda  Kakara,  TsL.  Cardiosperiniil 
cabum  Linni  popular  supcrstitioi 
that  by  eating  its  seeds  the  uuderst 
rnlighteDed  and  the  memory  renders 
lously  retentive. — EUtod  FL  Amdh 

JY0TISH-3TOMA.  Sans.  firoQ 
light  ;  and  stoma^  the  whole. 

JYOTSHL  Hind.  A  kind  of  coai 
Peshawar. 

JYOTISH.  Sans.,  from  jyot,  to  a 

JYPAL.     BsNtJ*  Croton  tigtium. 

J  Y  HONG,  a  Garrow  village 

JYSWAR,  alsoJaiswar,  Jasawaram 
a  tribe  of  iufcnor  Jadoubanaee  rjijpool 
pergunnahs  of  Uleepoor,  Puttee,  Kisbl 
becg^nge,  and  Aximnugur  in  Central  1 

JYU,  a  Thibetan  oom,  equal  to  a  Fl 
bad  rupee* — ffiUon, 


[.  TkuB  letter  of  the  English  alpliabot  has 
fflple  gnttnral  sound,  as  in  kalendar,  keep, 
^  koniD,  and  has  analogous  letters  in 
ibKi  Persiauy  Urdu,  Sanscrit,  Hindi,  Mah- 
i,  Guzarafhi,  Bengali,  Uriyo,  Tclugu, 
fData^  Tamil,  Malajalim,  Chinese,  Malay 
i  in  all  the  languages  of  tlio  further  Indies 
1  Eastern  Archii>elRgo,  and  there  ought 
li  therefore,  to  be  any  variations  in  re- 
eHQlLDg  the  names  and  woi*ds  of  these 
igses  by  means  of  this  letter.  Neverthe- 
m,  in  writing  tliem,  owing  to  the  English 
Iter  C,  as  in  candour,  capture  ;  and  the  let- 
n  Ch,  as  in  character,  chronic,  churlish, 
irbg  the  same  sound  as  K,  many  ordinary 
l«di  of  the  East  Indies,  are  met  with  writ- 
I  nrkmB  ways,  as  in  Cashmere,  Cashmir, 
Kabul,  Cabool,  &c.,  &c„  consc- 
iMdjrieTeral  words  beginning  with  c,  ch 
pri  km  necessarily,  for  facility  of  reference, 
NWdedhere. 

^A,  a  people   inhabiting    the  mountain- 
KaNuitry  lying  between  Lao  and  Kambo- 

bMr.  Crawfurd  in  his  Embassy  mentions 
the  Siamese  make  no  scruples  in  reduc- 
iB-dMn  to  slavery.  He  adds  that  the 
Mm  of  one  whom  he  saw  diifered  strik- 
Mf  from  those  of  a  Siamese.  They  are 
Mttibed  by  other  autlioi*s  along  with  the 
MBft  the  Gueo  of  the  Portuguese,  as  rude 
hftain  Eambojia  either  actually  pagan  or 
kfifectly  buddliist. —  Crawfurd  s  Embassy^ 
f»\Ti.    See  India.  Ka-riang. 

lA,  of  Sutlej  and  Kauawar.     Juglans  rc- 
j^Lmn^  the  walnut  tree. 
EA,  Hind.     Sacchai*uni,  Sp, 
Saab  Ay  the  temple  of  Mecca.  Sec  Kaba, 
ko  Kari b,   Somana th . 
XAAN,  a  river  at  Indore. 
KA-AN-THA,  Burm.    A  small  but  vulu- 
le  wood  of  Tavoy. 
KAARTEN,  Dut.     Cards. 
CAARZEN,  DuT.     Caudles. 
CAAS,  D(jT.     Cheese. 
CAAT,  properly  Kut'h,   Tam.,  Malyal., 
V.     Wild,  uncultivated. 
CAAT  ILLUrA,   Tam.    Bassia  latifolia, 
lb. 

:AAT  manga,  Tam.  Buchanania  lati- 
I,  Roxb, 
^A'B,  a  triho  of  Arabs   in   the   proviuoc 

thcl'ei>i:ni  Gulf,    wlmsc  rji[»ilal  i<  Mu- 
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hameral).  They  extend  north  as  far  as  Shus- 
ter  and  Bam  Ilormuz  ;  to  the  cast,  their  ter- 
ritory is  limited  by  Behbchan,  and  including 
Ilindyan  in  their  possessions,  tlie  Ka'b  Arabs 
spread  along  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  touching 
Basra  on  the  south.  Their  western  territory 
touches  on  the  wandering  Arabs  as  far  as 
Hauiza.  The  greater  part  of  this  territory  is 
watered  by  the  'J'ab  river  with  its  numerous 
tributaries,  and  was  known  to  Arab  gcogm- 
phers  by  the  name  of  Daurak.  About  the 
close  of  tlio  lost  century,  they  became  addict- 
ed to  piratical  pursuits  and  captured  several 
English  vessels.  More  lately,  Muhamerah 
was  taken  by  Ali  Raza  Pasha,  and,  in  IS^?, 
by  the  Government  of  India,  in  their  war 
with  Persia.     See  Pars. 

KABA,  a  piratical  tribe  in  the  gulf  of 
Cutch,  to  the  north  of  the  Maratha  provinces. 

KA*BA,  Ar.  a  cube :  also,  tlio  squaro 
house,  in  Mecca,  held  in  reverence  by  maho- 
medans,  by  whom  it  is  frequented  in  pilgrim- 
age. Tibban  Asaad  Aboo  Kariba,  or  Aboo 
Karib,  commonly  called  Tobba,  one  of  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Himyarite  monarchs,  was 
the  first  who,  about  a.  d.  206,  covered  tlio 
Koaba  with  a  tapestry  of  leather,  and  also 
supplied  it  with  a  lock  of  gold.  The  nabobs 
of  the  Carnatic,  who  claimed  to  be  descend- 
ants from  the  khalif  Omar,  usually  sent  a 
ladder  of  gold,  for  the  pilgrims  to  ascend  to 
the  door  of  the  Kaba.  Immediately  on  arrival 
at  Mecca,  the  pilgrims  pcrfoim  ablutions  and 
proceed  to  tho  mosque,  kiss  the  black  stone, 
and  encompass  the  Ka'ba  seven  times,  com- 
mencing on  the  right,  leaving  the  Kaba  on 
the  left,  they  perform  the  circuit  thrice  with 
n  quick  step  and  four  times  at  a  slow  pace. 
They  go  then  to  the  stone  near  tho  Kaba, 
bearing  the  impression  of  tho  feet  of  Abraham, 
repeat  two  prayers,  and  come  and  kiss  tho 
black  stone  again.  In  most  families  male 
children,  when  forty  days  old,  arc  taken  to 
tlieKttMxi,  prayed  over,  and  carried  home, 
where  the  barber  draws  with  a  razor  three 
parallel  gashes  down  the  fleshy  portion  of 
each  cheek,  from  the  exterior  angles  of  tlic 
eyes  almost  to  the  corners  of  tho  mouth. 
These  "  mashali"  as  they  are  called,  may  be 
of  modern  date. — JBur(o/t\s  TUgr'unage  to 
Mecca,  Vol.  iii,  p,  327. 

KAB  AB  ?  PiiiLir.  A  mcnsiiro  of  cnpncity. 

K  1 


KABAIZ. 

JAB,  Au.,  Pkiis.»  lliHTt.  Roasl  meat 
or  Moull  pieces  of  meat  roasted  ov  Htewcil  on 
little  skewers.  They  nve  alliuled  U\  m  Ho- 
mer's llittd  in  two  plnccs,  xiv,  H7,  ami  lino  47o. 

*  •  •  am\  fixeil  on  forks  of  woori^ 

All  hasty,  on  the  hliuhig  coala  he  threw  ; 
All  smoking',  hacit  ihc  titsteful  vlAiitls  drew, 
UrancUcrH  nml  all* 

•  •  in  roIU  of  fttt  involved  without 

Tito  clMiiccht  morsels  Uy,  frmn  cvrry  purt 

Sumo  in  the  Miiiiic^s,  Ua  i^trcwctl  with  lloiir,  then  threw  ; 

Soirl'  c'ut  in  friigtiicuLs,  from  the  forks  thin*  c^rcw, 

Kul*al>-CinTy»  is  a  iuvouHtc  ilisli  ut  the 
tnblcs  of  Europeans  in  Indtii,  anil  conisis^tsi  of 
little  pieces  of  meat  with  p*»rtions  of  onions, 
ginger,  &c,,  on  skewers,  all  curried, 

KAHABAt  IIiNi*.   Xanthoxylon  hostile, 
KABAIiAlI,  AitAiJ.  Piper cubeba. 
KAHAB  CHINI,  Guz.,  Hind,,  Pers.  Pi- 
|>er  cuboba.     Cubebs, 

KABAIZ,  n  tribe  of  the  Bulbaasi,  a  Kurd 
race,  entnposed  of  the  following  irihc^  : 

1,  The  Kabul??,  the  reigning  family,  con- 
sists of  about  two  hundred  persons  ;  2,  Man- 
zoor  ;  3,  Manias  1 1  ;  4,  Pi  ran  ;  5,  Rummook  ; 
6,  Siua  and  Taafah,  who  together  make  one 
trilie.  The  chiefs  of  tribes  arc  called  Muz- 
ziD.  Each  eliicf  has  a  certain  number  of 
tliieves,  who  rob  for  him  :  and  his  tribe 
makes  him  vohmtary  gift-s  of  provisions, 
The&e  are  his  only  revenues.  The  price  of 
blooil  among  the  Bulbassi  U  twenty- two  oxen, 
but  it  may  be  made  up  \n  other  effbets,  to 
which  often  a  n 01  ni mil  value  is  attached,  more 
thau  twice  the  real  amount,  when  the  affair 
is  to  he  compounded  amicably.  Their  only 
lawa  arc  the  us^iges  of  tlie  tribe,  and  tliese 
aix)  ndm in  littered  by  the  chief,  assisted  by  the 
council  of  oldci^.  The  only  crimes  punished 
with  death  are  adultery,  seduction,  and  such 
like.  The  Bulbjissi  wulJ  not  bestow  a  girl  iii 
manifigfi  on  a  person  of  another  tril^e  or  peo- 
ple. They  !«ave  courtship  among  them,  and 
carrying  off  a  girl  by  the  lover  is  common. 
When  a  chief  dic^,  he  \b  succeeded  by  the 
best  or  bra  veil  t  of  his  family,  with  the  com- 
mon consent  of  his  trit^c.  If  his  eldest  son  be 
incapable,  llic  best  of  the  bmthors  suceeetJs, 
When  a  chief  is  ouce  nominated  lie  cannot  bo 
deposed,  and  his  authority  is  so  well  defined, 
that  tlici'e  are  no  instances  of  a  chief  ever 
having  attempted  to  exceed  his  powers.  In 
their  own  country  the  Bulbassi  do  not  wil- 
lingly acknowledge  any  superior,  either  Turk- 
itdi  or  Persian  ;  but  w^hen  they  descent  I  into 
UiC  regions  of  Kamtchook  they  pay  a  tribute 
I  nf  shoep  tu  the  Bey*  They  are  very  fond  of 
[nrroonr;  and  most  of  the  principal  people 
inmong  them  possess  a  complete  suit  of  maih 
[Tho  Bulbassi  Koord  have  a  most  curious  way 
[of  curing  wounds.  They  sew  the  %vounded 
linan  in  ihefekin  of  a  bullock  fresh  stripped  oH' 
itUu  animal,  leaving  only  hi^  head  out ;  and  ^ 
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KABA£DA. 

they  leave  him  in  it  till  the  skin 
putrify.     Tiiey  say   this  never  falls 
the  most  desperate  s[K*nr  or   sabre  n 
Rich  J  Rt:Mcncc  in  KonrdUlttn^  VoL  \ 

KABAL,  of  Mumffargiirh,  the 
of  the  palm. 

KABAN,   a  measure  of  capadty^ 
Mnbicca  and  Philippine  islands. 

KAB-BAN-THA,  Buu«.    A  tii 
fouuil    inland   in   Amherst  and  T«v< 
vinces,  but  scarce.  It  has  a  maximwtn 
G  cubits,  and  max^imuni  length  of  30 
when  seasonetl,   it  floats  in  wjite 
Ijeautiful   furniture,  and  when  long  \ 
ferruginous  mud,   tnrua  of  a  very  li 
It  makes  excellent  planes  ;  and   is*  uj 
great  success,  for  nil  tool  handles,  m 
rocom mended  for  such  ns  do  not  reocl 
percussion,  as  screw  drivers,  augei 
mers,  liandles — ^iu   fact    for  all  toote 
chisel  handles,  which  arc  to  be  sirud 
hummer, for  which,  however,  the  chii 
tree,  a  sj)ecies  of"  DallnjJ'gia"  is  tho  1 
makes  excellent  planes.     It  is  stated 
McClelland  to  be  roost  plentiful  in  th 
waddy  district,  and  to  l>e  hard,  of  fill 
and  used  in  constructing  carts.  Captatl 
says,  a  rjuaiitity  of  this  was   s^old   in 
18«57,  for  export   to  Holland   as  a  fa 
w'ooil. —  CnfUiiin  Dance* 

KABAKAGUYA,  a  reptile  of 
partial  to  marshy  ground,  and  when  i 
ed  upon  lanti,  tt  takes  refuge  in  the 
water.  From  the  somewhat  eruptive 
ance  of  the  yellow  blotches  on  its 
closely  allied  species,  similarly 
raorly  obtained  amongst  uatui*alis1 
of  iVIonitor  exanlhematicus,  nnd 
Icsc  word  kabariK  has  a  similar  meanin 
kabara-tel  or  cobra- tel,  a  poison  of 
is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the  kabar 
and  an  individual  8us|>octed  of  havi 
poison  in  his  possession,  is  cautioualj 
ned  by  his  neighbours.  In  the  Mai 
ch.  xxiv,  p.  HH,  the  hero^  Tissa,  w 
have  been  afflicted  withacutiiueoits 
which  made  his  skin  scaly  like  tlmi 
godlio,  tho  Pali  name  of  the  kalaw 
—  Tcnnent^  Sketches  of  the  NtUnJn 
tort/  of  Ce  1/1  on  J  p,  272. 

KABaUDA.  The  country  at  the 
the  Caucat^ns,  for  a  fonsidei-able  d 
the  eastM'nrd,  is  called  Little  KabanJ 
stretch  to  tho  westward,  being  of  li 
tent^  has  the  namo  of  Groat  lOd 
niug  along  tl»e  liue  of  tlie  mountai 
meets  the  country  of  tlio  Circas«iatiJb 
people  who  inhabit  tlieso  two  distrj' 
known  t<i  the  Russians  under  the  pan 
pel  la t  ion  Cherkes*  They  arc  tlid  i 
antfe  of  a  mixed  people,  whose  rariaua 
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r,  ancl  castoms,  are  now  uenrly  lost,  Scverul  popular  sectB,  amongst  whom  arc  the 
(of  dUtiiictioD,  iu  the  one  common  i  NnnakSiiahi,  sprung  from  his  teachings.  He 
>j  bear  and  the  gi'adunl  adoption  of  |  lived  probably  about  a.  d.  1449.  The  kabh*- 
»r's  customs.  Latterly,  the  populations  <  pant'hi  are  always  included  amongst  the  vaish- 
he  Kabarda  differ  nothing  in  costume  j  nava  sects,  and  maintain  friendly  relations 


ir  neighbours,  tlie  Circassians.  They 
J  speak  the  same  language,  and  are 


with  these.    It  is  no  pai't  of  their  faith,  how- 
ever, to  worsliip  any  hindoo  deity  or  observe 
consiflering  thciuselves  branches  of  =  any  of  tlie  rites  or  cei'emonials  of  the  bindoos. 
k.  But  the  people  of  Little  Kabarda,  i  The  Kabir  Pant'hi  are  numerous  iu  all  Uie 
to  have  been  a  colony  from   Great  i  provinces  of  upper  and  centnd  India*     Their 

quaker-like  spirit,  tlieir  abhori-enco  of  all 
violence,  their  regard  for  truth,  and  the 
unobtrusiveness  of  their  opinions,  it^nder 
them  veiy  inoffensive  menil>er8  of  tlic  state. 
Their  mendicants  never  solicit  alms,  and  in 
this  capacity  they  are,  in  a  social  view,  iu  a 
very  favourable  position  compared  with  many 
of  the  religious  vagrants  of  India.  The 
Kabir  Pant'hi  use  no  mantra  or  ritual,  and 


,  driven  thence  from  tlieir  natural 
OS  by  the  more  powerful  tribes. 
I  might,  in  former  times,  have  pro- 
Relf  iu  the  same  way.  There  are, 
nerous  Tatar  trilws,  which  extend 
res  southwaiti  over  the  lower  hills 
land?,  which  reach  from  the  foot  of 
itains  to  the  Kuban  ;  and  then  possess 
L8  of  that  river,  westward,  till  it  ter 


it  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  from  amongst   those   who  have  abandoned   society  abstain 


il  people,   and   the  Kabarda   ])eoplc 
tg  on  the  Malka  and  Koumu  rivers, 


AR6A,  nlso  Muscus,  Rrs.,  Musk. 

•AHRA,  Hind.     Capparis  spinosa,  L, 

•BAR,  Hind.  Tobacco,  dried,  but  not 

up. 

IBR,  Akab.     Sina])is  juncea. 

lEW — ?  a  pheasant  ?  ortheilimalayas. 

lELJO,  Sw.     Kjil>eljaank,   also   15au- 

DuT.    Kabliau,  Dan.    Kabljau,  Ger. 

ilL,  Ar.     a  name   of  Cain,     KabiU 
MM  and  Abel. 

IliK,  Ar.     a  term  emj)loyed  in  Ara- 

Nortlicrn  Africa   to   <lesicriinte   the 

tribal  iMxlies.     From  Taifa  to  Medina, 

cu*n  such,   with  about  79,000  light- 


from  all  outward  obsei^vances  and  address 
their  homage  by  the  chanting  of  hymns, 
isit  fonned  it^  corps  «)f  Cossacks,  •  exclusively  to  their  invisible  Kabir.  Kabir  is 
bjr  the  general  name  of  Cossacks  of" ;  fabled  to  have  l)een  the  son  of  a  virgin  widow 
of  the  Caucasus. — Porters  YVarc/jf,  j  of  a  brahmin,  tlie  father  was  a  follower  of, 

and  was  paying  a  visit  to  I^manand.  Un- 
aware of  her  condirJon,  Ramanand  wished 
her  to  the  conception  of  a  son,  which  occuned, 
but  ashamed  of  her  condition  she  bore  the 
child  in  private  and  exposed  it.  It  was 
found  and  brought  up  by  a  weaver  and  his 
wife.  Kabir  is  said  to  have  l>ccn  originally 
styled  Inyani,  the  knowing  or  wise.  He  died 
at  Mngor  near  Garakhpur.  This  was  en- 
dowed by  Mansur  Ali  Khan  with  several  vil- 
lages.—  Wilson's  Hindu  Sects,  See  Hindoo, 
Vairagi,  Vaishnava. 

KABLAl-KHAN,  emperor  of  the  Chinese 
and  Eastern  oriental  Tartars,  was  indisputably 
the  sovereign  of  the  most  enonnous  empire  that 
the  annals  of  the  world  have  ever  made 
;  those  of  Assir,  6  in  number,  with  '  known  :it  comprehended  the  whole  of  China, 
fijrhtingmen  ;  those  of  Tnif,  at  Assir,  ;  Corea,  Tibet,  Tou(iuiii,.Corhin-China,  a  great 
imlxfr,  with  6f).00().  The  t<*rm  ka- ;  part  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  many 
mougst  the  mahomedans  in  India,  is  I  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  whole  nortli 
to  the  fnmily  or  to  the  wife  of  an  1  of  the   continent  of  Asia,  from  the  Pacific 


al. — Fontnnier,   India,    Egypt   and 
nan  Gulf. 

ILLA  WILLA-GASS,  SiNr.ii 
bunias. — tS/^r.  St/st,  Ver/, 
il-NE,  BuRM.     A  red-dye- tree-bark, 


An. 


to  the  Dnieper  and  Persia,  also,  was  a 
feudatoiy  of  his  throne,  its  sovereigns,  the 
successors  of  Iloulngou,  receiving  their  inves- 
titure from  the  emperor  of  China,  and  as  the 
dominions  of  these  great  vassals  extended  to 
lb,  used  to  colour  fishing  nets  a  red-  |  the  Mediterranean  and  the  frontiers  of  the 
10,000  maunds  could  Ix;  obtained.  I  Greek  empire,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
IRAJ,  Bkno.     a  physician.  I  of  Asia  iliis  sul>ject  to  the  laws  of  the  great 

IR  PANT'HI,  a  sect  of  vaishnava  Khan,  who  had  chosen  Pekin  as  the  central 
whose  founder  was  Kabir,  the  disci- 1  seat  of  his  government.  The  empires  of 
Ramanand.  He  assailed  the  whole  |  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  Romans,  or  oven 
of  idolatrous  worship  and  ridiculed  i  of  Chenghis  Khan,  were  as  nothing  com- 
bing of  the  pandits  and  the  doctrines  I  pared  with  that  of  Kablai.  Kablai  had 
astras,and  with  equal  severity  attacked  i  received  a  Chinese  education  ;  he  appreciated 
ibom^Q   teachers    and    the    Koran,  i  the  advantages  of  civilization  ;  he  admired  the 
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"ifSilifMuSmof  Cliiua,  and  itrotcctcil  lit<^mti}rr$ 
uuij  tlie  i5cioneo8.  He  had  *onio  of  the  l»08t 
CUiiiCBO  books  translated  into  the  Mongol 
lnoguage,  auil  lb  untied  schooU  for  tho  young 
people  of  his  owa  couutiy,  iiud  ^ave  much 
encou  rage  men  t  to  their  studies,  lie  received 
%vith  favour  learned  and  literary  men  of  every 
country  and  religiou,  granting  them  many 
privileges,  and  oxeinptiug  them  from  taxes 
acid  tributes.  It  was  he  who  estabhi^hed  the 
college  of  Hau-lin,  the  first  academical  institu- 
tion of  China,  lie  was  assisted  in  improving 
the  a^tninomieal  ealouliitions  of  tho  Chinese, 
by  Arabian  and  ehrintian  nstronomcrs.  Some 
ehri»<tian  famihea  wx*re  fixrd  by  him  in  the 
city  of  Pokin  ;  and  many  Greeks,  wiio  had 
followed  the  Mogul  armies,  were  reUined  in  his 
serviee,  as  men,  whoso  attainments  were  so 
much  superior,  to  those  of  his  Tartar  and 
Chinese  subjects.  Pekio  wa^^  at  the  game  time 
raisJ^^d  into  an  archbishopric  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Bagdad  and  the  Roman  Pontiff;  embassies 
and  missions,  passeil  into  Tartary  ;  and  the 
Mogul  sovereigns  of  China  aiforded  their 
protection  to  every  stranger,  whose  talents 
might  be  useful  to  tfie  state,  Arghnn  Klian 
was  Kablai  Kim n^s  great  nephew.  His  wife 
was  Zibellina,  the  Khatuu  Bulugflo,  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  ability.  She  had  been 
married  to  Abaka,  but,  on  Ids  demise,  accord- 
ing to  the  marriage  customs  of  tho  Mongols, 
she  passed  to  the  Urda  of  her  step-sou, 
Arghun.  Go  her  death,  Arghuti  sent  Marco 
Polo  for  another  wife,  out  of  the  Mongol 
tribe  of  Bayaut,  but  Arghun  died  Ix'fore  the 
lady  Kuka-Chin  w^as  brought,  and  she  passed 
to  Ghttzan,  the  nephew  of  Arglum*  for  Ar* 
ghuo  ha<l  lK>en  succeeded  by  Kai-Khatn,  his 
brother* — Quart,  Rcv^j  Juh/  1S68» — Hue's 
Christtamty,  Fo/.  i,  p/J.  32(%32 1 ;  Chaffirhfs 
JItndosirirt,  p,  2J)8.  See  Polyandry,  Jews, 
Marco  Pulo, 

KARLARA,  Sabs.  Nympha^a  lotus,  Qu. 
Kalditra  ? 

KABLI-GERU,  or  Kabl-Giri,  a  race 
occupying  the  baaks  of  rivers  in  the  Dekhan, 
occupied  as  ferrymen. 

K  A  BONG,  Malay,,  any  palm  as  the  Cocoa- 
tiut  fwilm  ;  tho  Cycas  circinalii?,  Linn.^  the 
Gomuti  palm,  or  Arenga  sacchnrifera  ;  the 
Jast  is  cultivated  for  its  mp  to  make  j^iggery 
or  coarse  sugar,  and  for  it^  stront?  fil>ro. 

KABOOK,     SiNfUi.     I  deposit^ 

aaid  to  Iw  the  product  of  d^  •♦!  gneiss* 

KABUL.     The  name  of  a  city,  a   terri- 

1*1017,  and  a  liver  on  the  N.  W.  l>orders  of  Bri- 

[finh   India,  under  the  rule   of  the  Banikzye 

t^aii   of  AOTghans,     Tho  origin  of  the  name 

bui    luui    not     been    traced.      Jt    h    not 

Detttaonod  by  nay  of  tlie  Greek  or  Roman 

rf iters  who  uti'D   fiiDiUiai'  with  the  Aria 
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frilory,  o(  which  r  th^' *  aji^ 

with  Ariaua  (Ii^n),  i  J  xmnv. 

country  east  of  Perbia  iind   Media,  ii«  j 
the     Indus  : — witli     Bactria,     tlw? 
watered  t^y  the  Dxus  and  its  tributarii 
Soghdiana,    the    mountains    which   fen 
Jaxartes  and  diviilo  the  two  rivera. 
I  of  Kabul  is  6,600  feet  above  tlie  sea | 
souUi  quarter  is  in  Lat.  34'  24*  5  N* 
compactly  built  city,  the  houses  kVing^ 
dried  bricks*     Vigne  and  Bume« 
its  pu{mlati<»n  at  about   sixty  thousnail 
up  of  the   Atrglmn,  K.nzzilbash,  TajiS 
IIa2»ra  tribes,  and  there  are   a   few 
Witli  (ihuzni    it    wns  once  ti'ibotar 
mian,   but    Kalml    is    now    the 
of  both.     Kalml   is   built    at 
rauge  of  hills,  whose  direction  is  ffoal 
wes t  to  so u  th-ea.s t^     The  co u  u  t  ry  is 
videil  into  the  **  Plain   of  Kabul,'^  M 
Char   Deh,    or   four    villages.     Tho 
built   directly   under   a    rocky  hill  q(\ 
that  rises  a  lliousand  feet  aixive  it« 
ixjund  it  from  the  south-cai^t  to  theaovll 
where,  with  the  clip  of  another  I 
is   formed    the   pa^s   which   lead#4 
I  Deh,   one   hundred    and    lifty  y« 
Through   tliis  pass  part  of  the  Britifi 
entered  Kabul.     At  the  eastern  exti^ 
the  rocky  hills,  which  enclose  it  on  th« 
is  the  Bala  Hissar,  on  a  neck  of  Und] 
150  feet  high,  which  commands  the  < 
Kabul  river  runs  towaids  tlie  city^  Hi 
Engeran,  a  castle,  distant  about  thir 
to  the  westward  of  Kal>uK     The  whok 
north  part  of  the  plain  of  Kabul  is  lr\ 
by  the  water  of  the  river,   but  the 
My  dan  rises  near  the  copper 
road  from  Glmzni.  The  nppeaniD 
as  a  city,  has  little  to  recommend 
the   interest  conferred    by    iJie   i^u 
scenei^.     It  ts  bet-t,  and  indeed 
seen  from   the  eai^t     la  that  dir 
fii^st  descried  by  the  travuller  from  thii 
couri tries.     Tho  great  bazaar  of  Kah 
an  elegant  area  nearly  6<X>  feet  long  «o4 
30   broad.     The    Uamam  or    public 
being  indispeusable  appendages  to  m  1 
dan  <!ity,  these  are  in  «ome  number, 
are    deficient   on     tho    score    ot 
The  mahomcdan  lomba  in  Kabul 
except   in   |>08itioo,   from    ordinaiy  ch 
ones.     They  are  plaee>d  from  north  lo  t 
they  havt'  the  simie  shaped  headstone,] 
ally    of  murble,    either   of  tho   c^Mllf 
imported   from  more  enstern  couutrii 
tho  Tmtivo  alabaster,  piHJCured  in  the  q^ 
of  Mai<lan.     The  head-stone  ah»o 
inscribed  epitaph,  and   is  ornaroenl 
sculpture<l  flowers  and  oilier  laneiitil 
Kabul  has  no  rainy  season,  but,  ud  ui  O 
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MUf  constant  showers  full  all   the  year 
ikL   Baber  describes  tiie  climate  as  ex- 
■ely  deliglitfuly  and   the  Ark  or  citadel, 
It  once  a  moan  tain,  a  sea,  a  town,  and 
bert.   Fruit  is  more  plentiful  than  bread 
is  considered  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
I,  The  apricot  is  preserved  in  fourteen 
fsmdistlie  roost  delicious  of  the  dried 
ilB.  The  best    gai-dens   lie   immediately 
rth  of  the  city,  but  further  off,  in   the 
trietof  Istalif,  they  are  very  beautiful.  In 
I  gtfden,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  beans, 
|Ih»  quinces,  chenios,  walnuts,  mulberries 
i pomegranates  may  all  be  seen  growing.  A 
lietj  of  rhubarb  teitned  mwash,  is  more  or 
■  lientifui  in  all  the  hills  from  Kelat  in 
ihchiatan  to  Kandaliar,  and  again  from  that 
Me  to  Kabul.    Attention  is  only  paid  to  its 
mrth  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lughman,  who 
^j  the  bazaars  of  the  city.     They  sur- 
■id  the  choicer  plants  with  conical  cover- 
|bof  sUmes,  80  as  to  exclude  light  and  air, 
id  thereby  produce  that  whiteness  of  stem 
laueh  pri^.     The  unbknched   plant  is 
dledehukrif  and  is  also  exposed  to  sale.    It 
iMMkesan  excellent  preserve,  by  being 
btatanted  in  a  solution  of  lime  and  then 
WUwith  fihirar,  or  the  inspissated  juice  of 
i  loeiag,  however,  in  this  case  its  cha- 
)  flavour.     In  June,  apples  are  first 
to  the   bazaai*s,  and   in   July,  both 
mkund  pears   become  plentiful.     In  the 
hpniog  of  August  peaches  ripen  in  Koh-i- 
fc>« ;  they  are  very  large,  but  not  well  i 
fcwwed ;  indeed  Mr.  Masson  questions  whe-  ! 
ikr  loj  of  the   fruits   of  Kabul    equal  in 
(miu  the  analogous   varieties  of  England. 
Ik  noa  zeba,  is  common  :  it  is   a  remark- 
ihlBnriety  of  the  rose  (Rosa  prostolistain,) 
fc  exterior  of  whose  petals  is  yellow,  while 
|k  aterior  is   vei-milion.     The  mahomedan 
■UitantB  of  Kabul  are  of  the  sunni    and 
Wiecta.    The  shiah   live  separately  in  a 
■W  rtreet  called  Chandaul.     Numbers  of 
pU"»ishers  are   constantly  employed  near 
wiUoQ  the  river  of  Chiti-al  and   Kameh. 
D^  netal  is   also   found   in   the   rivers   of 
I^K^D,  and  in   the  river  of  Kabul,    into 
V^  they  fall,  and  is   sometimes  collected 
IMrKergah  and  Char    Bagh  of  Lnghman, 
^  igain  near  Jellalabad.     On     the    joint 
*»«f  the  Koorhistan   of  Kabul  before  it 
■•w  the  Safi   hills,  there  is  a   spot   pre- 
■'iBg  the  name  of  Zir-Shu,  that  is  to  say, 
pU*wasl)iDg,  though  now  unfrequented,  and 
•■tertaiu  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  rivers 
**iQg  from  the  north  have  auriferous  sands, 
II ^titles  of  the  metal  are  procured  in  the 
*ta&ai  districts.  It  may  bo  worthy  of  note, 
■■*the  people  who  seaicli  for  the  gold  aro 
**  «f  these  countries,  but  of  tlic  Panjab  ; 


many  arc  natives  of  Jelam,  on  the  river  of 
that  name.     It  is  not   improbable   that  the 
rivers  of  Kafristiin,  when  increased  in  volume, 
may  pass  over  soils  enriched  with  gold  and 
carry  down  the  precious  particles  with  them. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent.   There  aro  usually 
about  a  dozen   in  the   course   of  the  year. 
Baber   describes  a  very   severe  one.     The 
inahomedans   say  earthquakes  arc  owing  to 
the  disturbance  made  by  the  soul  of  a  great 
man  passing  from  one  place  to  another.     The 
bulk   of  the  mahomedan   people  occupying 
Kabul  and   the  country  around,  now  receive 
the  name    of  Affghan,   and    their   countiy 
that   of   Affghanistan  : — but    they    are    not 
one   people,   and   they   have  scarcely   ever, 
for  any  lengthened  period,  rendered  a  com- 
mon  obedience   to   one  ruler.     In   the   ter- 
ritories known  by  this  designation  are  four 
principal  towns,    Kabul,   Ghizni,    Kandahar 
and  Herat,  and  the  prevailing  language  is 
Pushtu.     The  routes  of  great  race  migrations 
and  of  the   largo  armies  under  Alexander 
and    his    successors,    under    Timur,    Baber 
and  Nadir  shah,  have  been   through    these 
countries,    and  all   have   left   remnants   and 
colonies  behind  them,  who  have  never  up  to 
the    present   day    amalgamated  and    whose 
languages  remain  distinct.     Alexander  in  his 
advance  to  the  Indus  must  have  passed  close 
to  the   site   of  the  pi*esent  city   of  Kabul, 
though  no  mention  is  made  of  it.     Even  in  his 
time,  the  countries  through  which,  after  cross- 
ing the   Indus  at  Attock,  ho   passed  south- 
wards   to    the    delta    of    the    Indus,    were 
inhabited    by  numerous    small    nations  and 
tribes.     We  read  of  the  Malli,  the   people 
of  the  Muhan   of  to-day  ; — the  Oxydracero, 
the  people  of  Ontch  ; — the  Cathei,   ihe   Ka- 
tlieri    of    Diodorus     Siculus, — the    present 
Klietri  tribe.     As  soon   as   he   had   crossed 
over    to    Taxilas,    on    the    east   side,   Am- 
bisaccs   king    of  the    Indian    mountniueers, 
whom  Rennell  supposes  to  bo  ancestor  of  the 
Ghikar  race,  sent  ambassadors  with  presents 
to  him.     P>()m  the  conflux  of  the  Ascesines 
with  the   Indus,  Alexander  passed  through 
the  countries  of  the  Sogdi,  Musicani,  Oxycani, 
Sindomanni  and  Patalan,  and  he  seems  to  have 
encountered  the  noniade  races  in   Baluchis- 
tan.    This  multitude  of  petty  states  has  been 
a  feature  of  these  lands  from  the  most  ancient 
times.     Several  of   the  races  dwelling  there 
are  alluded  to   in  the  Mudra  Rakshasa,   or 
Signet  of  the  Minister,  an  ancient  political 
drama,  in  Sanscrit,  by  Visakhadatta,  perhaps 
of  the  12th    century,    in   which  the  events 
relate   to  the  history  of  Chandragupta,  the 
Sandi-acottus  of  the  Greeks.  Rakshasa  was 
the  minister  of  Nanda   and   afterwards  of 
Chandragupta.    In  the  scene  where  Viradha 
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Sijpta  v\min  Rnkfilinsm  occurs  llie  follos\iiig 
tlialogue  : — 

lUk,— What  news  fmm  Paslipnpur  ? 

Vir.—  T  li»i\  ^y  not  much  to  tell,  Sir: 

Where  Bhall  1  <" 

K*k,'-\\  Ith  CI  I  -'»  entry  in  the  city. 

WhntrvcT  my  ;l^Llll^  mim  e  Imtp  ilonc,  inform  me. 

Vir,— Yuu  will  rnnciiiticr.  Sir.  whf>«  in  d<>§o  Jeagiie 

rtrUffO  l»y  <'liufitikiiya.  Parvatcswfir* 

Atid  l'httijdrjii?u|ittt  in  Alliance,  ted 

Their  force  sijjAinatihe  eity,-n  wild  iimltitudo 

C>f  Snkas,  YHv;itin«  und  iiHtunlnlU'rerA, 

The  fjcrcc  KftTniKOftt,  with  the  Irihcs  who  dwell 

Tjcvond  ihf  we^UTu  stiv arua  und  I'crslim  l*oal5 

Pmvrcd  on  us  UU«  a  delugv. 

The  Saka  of  the  hiutloos  ciuitiot  lie  other 
tliaij  the  Saturn  or  Sakai  of  clMj-sical  goo- 
gruphy*  They  arc*  repeatedly  Ti»ino<J  in 
various  works  and  bconi  in  hiive  l>eeu  known 
on  the  bonlers  of  1ml la  or  in  hs  wes^tera 
ilistricts  in  the  iiVBl  ecu  tiny  preoediug  chris- 
ttantty*  Vikraniadilyu,  kinj^  of  Uii^eiu,  being 
known  m  the  Sjikari  or  enemy  of  the  Sacje, 
his  era  Uate&  ti,  c.  56,  and  it  would  appear 
that  ahout  i\m  date*,  Foine  nnrfhern  ti  ibes 
had  setthtd  themselves  along  the  Indut«,  consti- 
tuting tlie  IndoSeythi  of  Arrtan.  Their 
attempt  to  imnetrate  Tart  her  to  the  east,  by 
way  of  KunJcsli  and  Mulwa,  was  not  iin[>ro* 
hal)ly  arres^tcHl  by  Vikramaditya,  whence  tlie 
epithet  Sakari.  The  Sneze  are  f opposed  by 
professor  Lnssen  U\  be  tlie  Szu  Tarijir  ivho 
were  expelled  about  loO  n,c,f  from  the  Hi 
valley  by  the  Y*ue-tehi  or  While  Ilnns,  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  the  Tochsiri*  After  occupy- 
ing Tahia  or  Soghdiana  for  a  time,  they  are 
furtlicr  stated  by  the  Chinese  to  liovo  been 
driven  tliencc  also  by  tiie  Yengar  some 
years  afu.*r wards  and  to  have  established 
theJD  selves  in  Hi  pen,  in  which  name  Lat^sen 
recognises  the  Kopheu  valley  in  Koorhistjin, 
The  term  Yavana,  is  in  modern  tlmei*  applied 
by  hiadoos  of  Northern  India  to  mnhomedans 
of  tjveiy  deticriplion,  but  in  the  above  ipiota- 
tiou  and  in  works  prior  to  the  mahomt?dnn  era, 
some  other  people  must  be  intended.  The 
interpretalion  of  the  w^ord  by  Sir  \V,  Jones  is, 
louiaiuj  or  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  there  arc  some 
coimiderationA  in  favour  of  thi^,  although  thr 
chief  argument  in  its  behalf  h  the  difficulty  oi' 
attaching  it  to  any  other  people.  Tlie  motui- 
laiuoers^orXtrata,  of  the  quotation,  may  come 

'  from  miy  |>art  of  India.  They  are  kuown  in 
cJjistiica.1  geography  nn  the  Cirrhado)  or  the 

'  Cirrodes,  tlio  latter  in  Soghdiana^  near  the 
Oxu9.  The  Kamboja  are  the  people  of 
Arachosia,  or  norUi-ciistern  province  of  Pcr>ia. 
For  theikitoof  the  liahikii,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  text,  wc  are  indebted  to  the  Mrdiabarat, 
ud    the    Parasika    upeak    for    thcm^elve^ 

'TlifS  travellers,  Burnc**,  Ma5i»on,  anil  Ferrier, 
KD0t  with  tribed  who  claim  a  Grecian  descent. 
According  to  Buruea  tbcs  rotr  of  Badakshan, 
the  chief  uf  Danvaz  in  the  valley  of  tho 
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Oxus,  and    tho   chiofB  mfltwjird 
who  ueeupy  the  provinces*  of   KuloK 
tian>    and    Wakhau,    north    of   tbo 
also    the   hill   Mates    of  Chllml,  Gtig 
Iskardti,  are  all  held  by  chiefs  nrho< 
Grecian  descent.     The  whole  of  the  | 
who  claim  descent  from  Alexander « 
I'ajik,  who  inhabited    the  country  1 
was  oven  nil  by  Turki  or  Tartar  trib 
Tajik,  now  raahomedans,  regard  Al« 
m  a  prophet.     The  I*nilaksh»n  family  i 
but  present  nothing  in  form  or  feature  \ 
bliug  the  Greek.     They  arc  not  unltlj 
modern  Persian  and  there  i»  a  dec* J 
trast  Ijetween  them  and  the  Turk  a  ml  1 
Genei*al   Fen'ier  found  at  Gn; 
encam|Tfraent  of  pei-^ons  in  the « i ; 
but  w*hose    coutignration  of  featurr^ 
i n d i cu ted  q u i I e  a n o th er  ori gin.     lie  coil 
with  tiiera,  and  tliey  statx'd  that  tlicy  i 
descendants  of  the  Yunane  (Grerk*)! 
Alexander  the  Greats  Sikandcr 
left  iu  thcBO  countries  ;  when  he  K« 
ho  reuollected   that   Maix^o  Polo, 
him    Burnes,   as   well   as    otiier   wrill 
oriental  history,  mention    the    exii 
Macedoniau  tribes  wliteh  had  f^ettled  i 
north-west  frontier  of  Chinese  Ta 
from  the  replies  he  received  to  thit  nu4 
qnehtionsi  he  put  to  those  j»eople,  Fcr" 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  the 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks  iu  1 
tries.  These  Yunano  aro  not  isoli 
pcrsed  here  and  there  but  iire  unit 
occupying  a  considerable  tract  of 
nothing,  however,  cither  in  their  laufi 
their  babit%  betniys  their  origin.     Til 
mahomedans,  and  have  the  reputatli 
somewhat  fanatical,  and  are  not  hi 
cons i deration  by  the  Tartars,  aifi4 
they  are  settled,  but  they  are  rwl 
like  their  auce*?tor!*,  they  ait»  brave, 
conseqncJices  of  their  hatred  nro 
those  who  are  the  object  of  it.     Burue 
admitting  the  existence  of  the  de$C€ 
theso   Greeks    iu    Central   Asia,  «f 
doubt  wdiether  some  of  their  chiefA  I 
they  affiim,  the  descendants  of  Alexa 
the  historians  of  the  son  of  Philip 
that  he  left  no  heir  to  reap  the  Uruil 
immense  conquesta. 

Alexander   built  a  city  lu  his 
wards  towards  the  Indus  to  which  hi 
his  own  name,  but   the  iiamo   iC   mmi 
and  its    particular   site  have  been 
was   called   Alexandria   near  tbe 
aud  Henucl  poiuta   to  Bamiau  %B  Uie  < 
in  which  he  would  place  it.     General  1 
mentions  that  the  fortified  I  own   of 
is  supposed   to  have  been  founded  by  j 
ander  the  Great,  but  he  does  uoi  f|uoM 
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tv.  This  citjy  he  tolls  ufi,  is  a  quad-  ,  barbarous  towards  the  present  cm,  until  at 
ofSl  miles  long  on  the  north  and  south  Ieu<;^tli,  it  became  unintelligible.  As  Mr. 
Diinither  more  on  the  ea^t  and  west.  Prinsep  tells  us,  it  seems  estiiblished  that  the 
lent  would  he  immense  it*  all  the  Arian  or  Bactrian  language  was  long  the  ver- 
I  were  includeil,  particularly  those  nucular  of  the  Paropamisau  range,  of  Kabul, 
ns  to  the  west  of  the  town  beyond    and  perhaps  of  llemt  and  Kandahar,   up  to 

the  Indus,  for  it  has  been  found  in  the  topes 
of  Manikhyala,  in  the  Pnnjal>and  on  the  ix)ck 
at  Bamian.  Unlike  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit, 
it  is  written  like  the  Semitic  tongues  from 
right  to  left,  but  the  letters  being  always 
separate,  they  could  at  pleasure  be  written 
from  right  to  left.  The  earliest  Greek  was 
written  alternately,   as  a  plough  is  drawn. 


irizali-i-Irak. 
'Uiedeatli  of  Alexander,  Persia  as  well 
If  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  Seleucus  Xicator, 
iblished  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidae. 
lu  Soter  succeeded  Seleurus  Nicator 
16  reign  of  his  successor,  Antio<rhus 
Arsaces,  a  Scythian,  who  came  from  ; 
liof  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  induced  the 


)  to  throw  off  the  Gi*eek  yoke,  founded  ;  and  tomb  sof  Tuscan  kings,  opened  some  years 


thian  empire,  and  made  Khages  his 
This  was  likewise  the  perio<l  of  the 
OD  of  the  Bactriau  kingdom  by  Theo- 
le  governor  of  it,  who  fniding  him- 
off  from  Syria  by  the  Persian  revohi- 
clared  bis  indei)endence.  Arsaces  is 
Lsteh  by  Eastern  writers,  and  is  said 
!  been  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
kings.  When  he  gained  the  king- 
is  said  he  promised  to  exact  no  tribute 
rdj  to  consider  himself  as  the  head 
ofederacy  of  princes,  united  for  the 
object  of  maintaining  their  iudepend- 
111  freeing  Persia  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
I  the  commencement  of  that  em  of 
I  history  called  by  Eastern  writers, 
i-a-Tnaif,  or  commonwealth  of  tribes. 
^906,  Rhages  was  taken  by  Ismail, 
r  of  the  Samanee  dynasty.  It  ceased 
be  a  seat  of  empire,  and  in  a.  d.  967, 


since,  contain  inscriptions  in  Greek  charac- 
ters, written  from  right  to  left.  The  Mongo- 
lians who  adopted  the  Syrian  characters  write 
it  in  lines  downwards  like  the  Chinese.  The 
Arian  character  was  adopted  first  on  the 
coins  of  the  Greek  kings  from  Eucratides 
down  to  Hermrous.  It  was  then  taken  up  by 
the  Scythians,  who  crossed  the  I*aropamisus, 
Imaus  or  Hindoo  Kush,  and  also  by  Par- 
thians  who  asserted  their  independence  in 
Atfghanistan.  The  Arian  alphabet  character, 
in  the  course  of  years,  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  change,  and  the  same  forms  are  not  to 
bo  recognised  in  later  coins,  nor  the  same 
epithets  and  titles,  and  the  in&cri))lions  dis- 
covered in  topes  are  all  in  the  less  simple  lato 
character.  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  Mr.  II.  T. 
Prinscp  and  Professor  Wilson  have  consider- 


ed this  Arian  language  to  have  a  close  affinity 
with  Sanscrit,  but  Dr.  Moore  has  recently  put 
the  capital  of  the  house  of  Shemgur,  forth  that  it  is  Hebrew.  It  seems  to  have 
of  petty  princes  who  maintained  a !  superseded  the  ancient  Sanscrit  of  the  days 
independence,  while  tlie  dynasties  of  |  of  Asoka,  which  was  adopted  by  Agathocles 
aod  Dilemee  divided  the  empire  of.  and  Pantaleon,  the  first  of  whom  we  know. 
In  A.  i>.  1027,  Rhages  was  the  last  from  the  pure  Greek  style  of  his  other  coins, 
t  of  Mahmud,  of  Ghuzni.  |  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Grecian 

n'story  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  Kabul,  !  kings.  After  them,  however,  Sanscrit  cha- 
racters were  entii'cly  disused.  Menander, 
the  known  Indian  conqueror,  never  seems  to 
have  coined  with  the  language  of  Asoka, 
from  which  circumstance  Mr.  II.  T.  Prinsep 
infers    that  the   characters  on  the   coins  of 


the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
>wing  the  present  era,  is  but  little  indi- 
books,  but  has  been,  to  a  considerable 
Tuced  out  by  the  learned  men,  Mr. 
[Viusep,  Mr.  II.  T.  Prinsep,  Profes- 
.son  and  Lassen,  from  coins  of  Greek, 
iactrian,  Scythian,  Partho-Scythian, 
rtliian  and  Indo-Scythian  kings  and 
S  which  the  researches  of  Sir  Alex- 
urues,  Mr.  Masson,  Generals  Court 
itura  had  brought  to  light,  as  also 
engnivings  on  rocks  and  on  relics 
topes  in  all  the  region  around  Kabul. 
iracters  in  which  tliese  legends  arc 
1  arc  Arian  or  Bactriau,  Greek  and 
On   coins,    these   are    sometimes 


Agathocles  and  Pantnleon  were  not  vernacu- 
lar, but  had  been  introduced  by  the  Indian 
sovereigns,  who,  following  the  first  Chandra 
Gupta,  retained  dominion  over  the  provinces 
ceded  by  the  first  Seleucus,  until  they  were 
restored  by  Asoka  to  the  Great  Antiochus. 
At  Manikhyala,  a  topo  solidly  built  of  quar- 
ried stones  and  lime  cement,  a  great  cupola, 
80  feet  high  and  310  to  320  feet  in  circum- 
ference, was  opened  by  General  Ventura,  but 
other  and  smaller   cupoluf) 


.    w..   «w....,     ^   ~.w    there  are  fifteen 

ut  many  dynasties  adopted  bilingual    there,  which  were  opened  by  General  Court 
Arian  and   Greek,   or   Greek   and    IMonuments  of  the  same  kind  are  met  witli  at 
,  the  Greek  becoming  gradually  more   Rawalpindi  (in  the  Panjab),  m  the  iiazan 
7  K  7 
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©ounlryTwej-t  of  Kabul,  at  JuU*llnba«U  L»g*    lavtan.     Ho  uecil  Grwk  only  ow 
mao^  Kabul,  iiauK'iaj  an  J  jti  i\w  KliyL>L"i"  \mhh,    in    \m    i>ublic    letUna   ntui    coir 
Muiiy  of  thojic   west   of   Kabul  wt'tu    apeu- !  urJiuarily  vvitb  the  head  of  the  i 


till  by  Mr,  Mnsson.  In  one,  N.  N.  E.  of  tht? 
village  whk'li  wa^  opened  by  General  Coiiii, 
a  sculptnreil  stone  wjis  I'ound  in  Arian  cbamc- 
ter&,  alonj;  with  Roman  coins  nnt]  cuirii^  of 
KiidphifiCd  auJ  Kauerkes  u  fact  alono  sutH 


one  i*ide  ;  only  one  coin  has  a  lit; 
tion.     Great  kiu^  of  kin^s   was  ft 
adopted  by  Mitbii dates  II. 

Ari^ces  I,  b.  a  254-255^  U)u  fir 
ArHacidaii  kingK,  a  native  ofBalkb.i 


cieot  to  i  adieu  to  that  the  teiritoried  around    under  Anticochuti  Theos,  la  6up|» 


had  been  under  the  sway  of  rulers  of  varied 
races.  Th*i  oiirlieet  of  these  rulers  wei*e  iho 
aucceesors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Alexan- 
der'n  death  oecurred  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  323  b.  C.  His  empire  thongh  only  of  ten 
years*  gi-owth,  was  not  U-an»ienu  llis  eolonics 
and  their  iudtttutiouB,  inaunors  and  luu^uai^e 
hiuJ  a  la^tiui^!;  action  in  eenlia!  A»ia,  the 
etFecta  of  which  wei*e  felt  for  at  least  live 
hundred  years  after  liijs  decease.  Though  he 
left  his  brother  Aridieus  and  tlie  pOiiUiumous 
child  of  Ra:}lmua  or  Roxana,  called  Alex- 
ander, neither  of  these  ^iucceeded  him,  for  hh 
military     commandants    nAsumed    sovereign 


been  kilted  in  fiction  witii  Ariai 
Cappidouia,  but  the  date  and  circui 
are  not  known. 

Ar^aceH  n,  (Artiibanue  ?)  aouof 
about  n,  c.  220  or  216»  at  rii*dt  ex 
Parthian  empire  but  was  afterwi 
inlo  Ityi'cauia  by  AntioehuB  M 
212  ;  tdlyin^  him>elf  witli  the 
recovered  rm  thia. 

Ar&ace«  111,  it,  c.  J9G,  called  Pi 
Phraapatius  or  Phriadalius,  »on  of  A 
reifrued  lo  year.s,  left  tliree  sons,  P 
Mithridatet^  and  Artabanud 

Arsaces    Mithrndates  I,   B*C.  177 


I>ower,  and  in  b  c.  316^  Antigonus  assumed    made  Dalkh  his  C4ipir4i1,  sulnlued 


I 


Persia  aud  capture<l  Bal>ylon»  broug! 
hitt  dominion  Western  Bactria,  Aria, 
and  Araehoi^ia,  aud  made  a  »UGCttaltt 
lion  into  India. 

Arsactss  Phrahate^  II,  B.  a  139  »»r 


the  regal  title  of  kinj^  of  A^La. 

In  n.  c.  305^  Seieucus  gaiued  a  great 
victory  over  Nieonor,  a  lieulenant  of  An- 
tigouuB,  aud  followed  it  up  by  si:izing 
aud    adding    to    hh    own    government,    the 

whole    of   Mcilia,    Ilyrcania^    Parthia,    Bac-  I  his  reign,  Bactria  Boems  to  have  I 
tria,   and    Ana,    and  all    tho    countries    u&    gated  entirely  by  Scythian:-,     He 
far  as  the  Indu^i,  In  n.  c«  303,  he  crossed  that 
river  to  make  war  on  Chandra  Gupta,   who, 
during    tiiose  contentions   ha*!    expelled    ilie 
Grecian  garrisons  from  tlio  Panjab,  and  had  I  PJirahatos   and  youngest  son   of  Pi 


ed  and  daiu  in  u»  c.  130,  when  ree 
Parthiautf  from  ravaging  the  countfT* 
Arsaces   Artabanu§,   a,  c.    126^ 


6o  recovered  that  country  for  the  native 
sovereigns  of  India.  Scleucns  being  called 
to  a  iiual  struggle  with  Antigonua  made  a 
ha^ty  peace  with  Ghimdra  Gupta,  ceding  the 
Panjab  aj»  far  as  the  Indus,  According  to 
StrabOf  Arachotia  wa^  altso  ceded,  but  this 
sccmd  doubtfuK  Kuchchee  to  tlie  Bolan  Pass 
with  the  valley  of  the  Indue  nniy  be  the 
ix^gion  c^eded,  8eleucus  drove  Antigonus  into 
Phrygia  where  he  was  defeated  aud  slaiu 
In  301  B.  c. 

Seleucus  Nicator  was  assassinated  in  280 
H,  c.  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunu!*,  from  winch  dat43 
the  whole  of  A^ia  l«>  tlje  Induf^  and  Jaxartes 
was  under  the  Syrian  king  Antioehut»  ho  tor, 
who  from  280  to  2<j1  n,  c.  reigned  undis- 
tnrlxjd  over  tlie  eiaine  lemtory  aud  left  it  to 
hb  son  Antiochuf*  Theos. 

In  2u6  or  233  u.  c>,  Bactria  declared  for 
tiidepen«teDcc  unilcr  Theodolns  or  Deodaius. 

Parthia  followed  about  the  year  2o5  «.  c, 
under  Uie  rule  of  Ar§acG&,  who  ig  various- 
ly described  as  a  native  of  Soghd^  as  a 
Bactriau,  and,  l»y  Mu60d  of  Chorene,  aa  of 
lialkl^  iim  last  autlior  adding  that  Hm 
ilytiasly  wu&  known  as  Bulk  haven  $cs  oi  I^di* 
8 


died  of  a  wound  received  in  acttou 
Tochari  Scylhiani*. 

AJ*ter  man)'  king?,  tho  Greco-Pi 
Arsacian    dynasty  in   central  Asia 
A,  i>.  209  with  Arsaces  Arlabanua, 
iuvolved  in  a  war  witli  Eome^  but  u 
shiin  in  battle  at  Balkh  by  one  of  hb 
officers,    Ardei^hir  Babakan     or  Ar 
wlio  establii^hed  his  own,  that  of  tl 
niaus,  m   A.  D.   23o*     It    lasted    no 
years.     The  capital  in  the  time  of 
was  at  Selucia  on  the  Tigris.     The 
Government    was     Asiatic,    by    ta< 
rulei^  lx»s8o«Hing  full  power  ov( 
and  [properties  of  at  I  the  subjec 

The  hi?!tory  of  tlie  conn  117  of  ih© 
river,  t.  <?.,  Bactria,  Aria  and  Kabul  in 

Many  of  the  coins  have  bilingual 
tions,  tho  one  Greek  on  the  ol)v 
excellent  workmanship  often  of  w 
forms,  tho  other  on  tho  reverse 
Arian,    Arian iau,    Bactriao   and 
According    to   tho    prevalent    m 
Lassen,  James  PriuM|>,  Profossor  Wi 
oUierd,  this  language   is  iiuid  to  bg 
It  is  written  from  right  to  left. 
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nt  Thoodotas,  b.  c.  256,  reigned  I 
le  time  is  Anaces  I.  ' 

itas  II,  B.  c.  240,  is  said  to  have  ! 
1  the  Kabtil  valley.  I 

lemiis,  B.  c.  220  reigned  in  the  time 
pedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great  and 
ftted  ia  battle  near  Mcrv  by  the 
TiaD  and  Parthian  armies.  He  then 
itiochos  to  receive  him  in  alliance 
xtend  the  Greek  influcuce  to  the 
k  peace  was  concluded,  and  Kuthy- 
d  the  Syrian  army  through  Buctria, 
he  route  north  of  the  mountains  to 
i  valley  and  across  the  Indus  in  r. 
There  Antiochns  made  peace  >vith 
lenus  (Asoka),  'vi-hich  that  sovereign 

by  edicts  on  rocks  and  pillars  in 
Murts  of  India,  in  characters  exactly 
ig  tijose  on  the  coins  of  Agathocles. 
206,  Antiochus  returned  by  way  of 
m.  The  translation  of  the  edicts  of 
B  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for 
hat  on  the  Giruar  rock  names  Antio- 
lDtioclii»  Yona  Raja, 
itides,  B.C.  178  ;  Prinsep,  B.  c.  181  ; 
¥il8on,  B.  c.  IGo  ;  Viscouti,  Lassen, 
L  He  seems  to  have  made  an  cxpe- 
India  in  l6o  B.C.,  and,  on  his  return 
lich,  to  have  been  muniered  by  his 
imerous  of  his  coins  have  been  found 
iaand  Aifghanistan,  Mr.  H.  T.  Prin- 
siders  that  he  ruled  originally  in 
Mibsequently  made  conquests  in  and 
Paropamisus,  in  Kabul  and,  first  of 
reeks,  coined  in  the  bilingual  Ariun 
a.  The  first  use  of  two  languages, 
is  also  ascribed  to  Agathocles,  who 
)ek  and  Sanscrit  while  Eukratidcs 
ek  and  Arian.  Eukratidcs  was  the 
f  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria,  Kabul 
who  adopted  bilingual  inscriptions 
ttns.  It  is  supposed  consequent  on 
lest  of  the  Paropamisus,  after  as- 
of  the  title  of  Great  King.     On  his 

wide  dominion  is  supposed  to  have 
en  into  several  independent  kingdoms, 
es,  B.  c.  155,  the  parricide  of  Eu- 
Dsed  bclingual  inscriptions  on  coins 
reek  and  Arian.  His  rule  though 
(nded  over  Bactria  and  the  Paropa- 

ichns,  B.  c.  1 50,  coined  witli  Greek 
I. 

iclcs,  B.C.  190,  coined  with  Grec»k 
!rit,  is  supposed  by  Lassen  to  have 
ralistan  to  the  Indus,  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
apposes  hira  to  have  been  the  go- 
It  by  Antiochus  in  Kabul,  after  his 
th  Asoka. 
Km,  B.  c.  195,  coined  in  Greek  and  | 
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Professor  Lassen  snpposes  four  Greek 
kingdoms,  viz., 

That  of  Bactria : 

One  eastern  under  Menander  and  Apollo- 
dotus,  comprehending  the  Panjab  and  valley 
of  the  Indus,  with  Kabul,  and  Arachotia  or 
Kandahar  added  in  times  of  its  prosperity. 

A  western  at  Herat  and  in  Seestan* 

A  fourth,  central  of  the  Pai'opamisus,  which 
latter  region  Mr.  Prinsep  is  inclined  to  give 
to  Bactria,  because  of  the  bilingual  as  well  as 
the  pure  Greek  coins  of  Heliocles  and  Anti- 
machus,  kings  of  Bactria. 

Of  all  the  kings  who  followed  Eukratidcs, 
Menander  and  Apollodotus  alone  ai*e  men- 
tioned by  classical  authorities. 

The  Scythian  kings,  followed  the  Greek 
kings,  in  adopting  their  forms  of  money. 
They  coined  similar  pieces  with  superscrip- 
tions similar  and  in  the  same  languages,  but 
inscribed  on  them  their  own  names  and  titles 
and  varied  the  emblems  and  devices. 

Maues,  b.  c.  135,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Scythian,  the  head  of  one  of  those  tribes 
that  broke  into  Bactria  between  150  to  140 
B.  c,  and  he  seems  to  have  held  communica- 
tion witb  Azes.  On  the  obverse,  tliis  coin 
contains  the  king  with  a  trident,  a  Tartar  war 
weapon,  setting  his  foot  on  a  prostrate  enemy. 

AzC'S,  B.  c.  1 30,  the  greatest  of  Scythian 
kings,  on  whose  coins  are  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions, with  plain  distinct  Greek  characters. — 
BA2IAEQ2  BA2IAE0N  MEFAAOY  AZOV. 

In  Arian,  Maharajasa  Baja  Rajasa  Maha- 
tasa  Ayasa. 

The  figures  on  the  coins  are  various. 

Professor  Wilson  thinks  ho  was  an  Indian 
buddhist  king  alK)ut  50  B.  c.  Professor 
Lassen  regards  him  as  a  Sacian  Scythian, 
who  conquered  the  Kabul  valley  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Mithridat^^s,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  Menander  and  Her- 
maeus  in  about  120  ii.  c.  He  considers  ho 
was  succeeded  by  Azilises. 

Azilises,  n.  c.  115,  reigned  with  tho  same 
titles  as  Azes.  On  one  coin,  the  name  of 
Azes  is  on  the  Greek  obvei^se,  and  tliat  of 
Azilises  on  the  Bactrian  rovers*'. 

Vonones,  b.  c.  100,  called  Balahara,  sup- 
posed to  have  l)een  a  Parthian  satrap  who 
asserted  independence  and  created  a  kingdonn 
for  himself  out  of  the  dominions  of  Azilises. 

Spalirisus,  b.  c.  85,  sometimes  read  Ipa- 
lirisus,  supposed  a  Parthian  king. 

Spalypius,  b.  c.  75,  had  many  coins  in  two 
languages,  he  was  a  vice-regent,  son  ot  vo- 
noues  and  perhaps  brother  of  Spahnsus. 

About  this  time,  as  indicated  by  his  comg 
was  a  ruler,  whose  name  is  not  known,- boto 
Meoras,  B.  c.  70,  the  nameless  Great  fc>oU 
Sl^adcoias  with  an  Arian  legend  vrUv. 
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JaTnc«  Pjinscpniiil  Profes^r  Lassen  ascrib^sd  |  Avian  J>haraa  •     •  rata   Kujula 


to  AzQs.  Oil  all  18  a  peculiar  monogimii  %viih 
tht'ce  prongf*.  The  »arne  monogram  wiiscon- 
titiucd  in  coins  of  KHdphi.^es  anU  of  the 
Kuuerkes,  but  it  ts  not  found  in  thos^e  uf  the 
Uert'ules  typtj  derived  from  llermaeus.  Mr. 
H.  T.  Prinsep  con&tdcx's  liim  tfi  have  l>een 
eon  temporary  but  not  identi1i«.'«l  with  Vikra- 
madiry.%  und  t)u»t  ho  a&^umcd  the  title  of 
Sotcr  ^U'lja^,  which  waa  coutluued  duwn  by 
the  Kad[)!iist:s  king^*  lie  cunsidurs  tJiiit  the 
namelesii  kings,  with  those  on  whos^e  corns  arc 
the  words  Kudc^j  or  IIyrkotlc«,  althoujrh  mere 
loeal  chiefs  ?iuch  na  now  rule  at  Knlm,  Kunduz, 
and  Balkh,  prccetied  ihe  cod(juest  of  the 
Pan  jab  by  Vikra  ma  ditya,  b.  c.  66, 

Vikramaditya.  About  this  great  king,  India 
afford Ji  nothing  but  fables,  but  a  passage  of 
the  Periplus  mentions  that  his  c^pit^d  wai^ 
Ojsciio  (Ujein)  and  it  is  known  that  ho  ex- 
t^r'mled  his  empire  to  Kabul  about  b,  <i.  56, 
This  dominion  in  the  Kabul  valley  must  have 
been  temporary  ;  hi.s  empire  fell  to  pieces 
after  his  death  and  nearly  a  eenlury  elapsed 
before  Chandra  Sena  restored  tliQ  sovereignty 
of  Hlndoostau  in  it^  unity. 

JCadaphcs  or  Kadphisei*,  a  dynasty  of  three 
rulers,  who  ruled  in  Kabul,  from  tlie  downfall 
of  the  kingdom  of  Vikmmaditya,  Kadphi- 
SOS*  name  is  on  the  Ariau  reverse  of  the 
Henna!U3  coins  of  llercutes  type.  There  h 
no  indication  of  a  settled  worship.  The  Iler- 
eulo«  wor-^hip  was  readily  borrowed  from  the 
Gi*oeks  by  the  wild  Scythians,  as  a  mere 
reverence  of  physical  Btrength.  The  Kohi.** 
tan  is  puppo'^ed  to  be  the  district  of  the  ilrst 
riso  of  Kadphises^  while  Kabul  and  its  valley 
w<tre  Bul  jcct  to  Indian  rule  ;  and  while  there, 
the  chief  seems  to  have  retained  his  Scythian 
title  and  rude  worship  of  Hercules.  After- 
wards, overpowering  the  Imliau  governors 
who  had  followed  Vikramaditya  into  t!ie 
Kabul  valley  and  Pan  jab,  he  or  hh  deyeond- 
ants  seem  to  have  adopted  the  hindoo  religion, 
coining  w^itli  Greek  and  dropped  their  8cy- 
thimt  title.  In  a  gold  coinage  by  a  Kadphiscs 
king,  Siva  occurs  lu  the  mixed  male  and 
femftle  character,  and  vei*y  generally  accom- 
l^anicd  by  the  bull  Naadi.  Professor  Lassen 
discovered  in  Chinese  history,  that  KM-out- 
chi-u-hi  Kni-tsi'kio,  u  Yuchi,  or  Ycutchi*  or 
whit^  Hun,  conquered  the  Si  us  or  Azm 
Scythians  in  about  40  ii.  c.  and  dying  at  tlie 
atlvanced  ago  of  84  years,  hia  son  Yen-kao- 
<;htng  prosecuted  his  career  of  victory  and 
reduced  tlie  Indus  valley  and  Panjab  to  sub- 
joetion  in  about  20  &.  c*  The  names  are 
*carc<dy  I'ocognUable,  but  the  facts  and  period 
corre^pond  to  the   career  anJsuppoiJcd  era  of 


Ik* 


Kadphisc«i  n.  c.  50  in 


JO 


Hhakha  Kudiiphagahis, — coins  arc 
cuk's  and  lierma^uf  typee. 

Zathos  Kadaphod  KliorauOSi  b.  €• 
tlie   reverse  of  liie  coins  i*  a  islttiug 
witli  the  ami  extended,  and   wearing 
tluwing  Indian  dress.     Tiiey  hnve  mm 
the  same  as  the  Axe^  cotnB.     Tht«  Si 
ship  had  not  yet  been  establi^heii  as 
re  I J  ir  ion. 

Vohemo  Kadphi»et>,  B.  c.  o*      Hw 
coins  have  the  king  sianding  in  »  Tarni 
with  cont,  bcMitfiand  cap,  hi;*  right  haai 
ing  downwards  to  jin  alar  or  pile  of  laai 
having  a  trident    separate  on    one  iiif 
club  on  the  other.     The  reverse  luw 
and  Kandi  bull. 

The  readings   of  the  Arian   inserij 
coins  of  the   Km!phi»e«  kings,  by 
Prinse(>  and    Wilson  aix*  somowhat  di 
and    it  is    suggested    tliat    the   ^ 
Kozuulo,    Koraiio*  and    Zatli06, 
short  of  royalty.   ProfesForw 
son  carry  the  dynasty  of    KadphI 
the  whole  nf  the  first  century  ofoui 
consider  it  to  have  been  then  over 
a  fre.«h  swunn  nf  Scythians*  under  the 
kings.     Mr*    H.   T.  Prinscp    Minoo: 
during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Iv 
the  Graico-Parthian  party  still  L., 
and  communities,  abiding   Iheir  tims^ 
assert  ti^eir  indof>endence  ana  vobn 
the  middle  of  the  first   eenlury 
amongst  these,  coins  show, 

UndopheiTes,  a*  p*  40,  calling  htmi 
of  kings  iit  Greek,  and  in  Ar! 
lliija    Rajasa,    Tmdataaa,     I^- 
rahitasa* 

GoniJopheiTcs   or   Gondopharea, 
who  took  the  same  Ariau  name  af 
taea. 

Abaga^us,  king  of  kings,  a.  D,  70^ 
Abakhaiii^a,  Profo*!»sor  Lassen  *»op| 
name  to  be  identical  with  Vologcse*. 
T.  Prinsep   supposed    the^^o   coin*   d 
Parthian^  who  eytabltsheii   for 
gopnrato    and     i  ^nt     uovi 

Kabul  and  the  1  ti«. 

Abalgasius,  a.  o-  in  Cum 

dejicribcd  tiie  Arian  i  the  coil 

*'  Of  the  saviour  king  AbagttHua^' 
son  of  Undoplieires. 

Kanerki,     At  the  close  of  tlic  fir»t 
of  our  ei-a,  when   the  above   Aru^li 
supposed  dynasty  ceased  U>  i 
and  tiie  Panjab,  a  new  race  ot  , 
appeared  who  issued  gold  and 
of  fp»it0  a  difFereJxt  device  And 
anything  before  cuiTent     Ti 
of  Kanerkes,  at  first  with 
Basilcon,  but  afterwards 


of  Kabul,  Kai)cltihai\  atnj   Herat 
Hit?    ti'oopH   fulled    Duflari,  or   enroll 
sen  ted  tbe  folio  wiug  elftM^tive  force  :- 
(«)  Kabult  31,()00,  vix  :— 


4,000  ParwrwiJ 
mil,  or  Uebvl^l 
try. 
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oplnioti,  glvoa  force  and  adds  l>uuuty  atul  a    of  Kalml»  Kai)dtdiar«  aud   Herat ;  o^^ 

diU/Jing  brilluuu!/  to  them  ;  their  bbu^k  beurd 

15   woru  iihorr,  atid   their  Ituir,   of  tbe  atxtno 

cnbmr,  is  shaved  off  from  the  froot  to  Uic  top 

of  the  head,  the  remainder,  at  tbe  ^idei*,  imu^ 

Jillowed  to  full  ill  lar-^e  eurl?^  over  the  tjboulderK. 

Their  step  b  full  of  resoluLiou,  their  bearlui;; 

proud»  but  roufrh.     They  are  bmve  eveu  lo 

nishue^i^,  excited  by  tbe  riniullest  trifle,  enter* 

prising  witliout  tbe  least  regard  to  prudence, 

enorgcLic,  aad  born  for  war.     Tbey  are  s^ober, 

abstemious,  and  apparently  of  an  open  dispoai- 

tioti,    gi*eat    g08sip?i»   and   eurious   to  exeer?8. 

Courage  is  with  tbem  the  Hrst  of  virtues,  and 

usurps  the  place  of  all  tbe  others  :  witli  tbem 

it  is  **Give  or  I  take/*     Force  is  their  only 

argumcut,   and    it  juf^ titles   everything  ;    nti 

iudividual  who  in  merely  plundered  considers 

himself   extremely    fortunate,    a*«,    generally 

speaking,    life    is   also    taken.     There    is  no 

imtioa  ill  the  world   more  turbulent  and  lest; 

under  subjeetion,  and  the  dittunlties  in  remler- 

ing  tliem  submissive  to  a  eoile  of  just  hiwt 

would  1k3  almost  iuiJurmounUible.     Affgbans, 

he   &nySf   arc   as   iuitapaldc   of  a   eontiuooub 

course  of  actions  as  of  ideas  ;  tbey  do  every 

thing  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  fi-om  a  love 

of  disorder  or  for  no  reas«>u  at  all  :  it  matters 

little  to  theui  who  gives  them  laws  ;  they  oliey 

the  tirst  comer  directly  th*'y  liad  it  is  to  their 

advantage   to    do   so.     Their    eujjidity    aud 

avarice  is  extreme  ;  there  is  no  tie  they  would 

not  desert,  to  gratify  their  avidity  lor  wealth. 

This  surpasses  all  that  can  be  imagined  ;  it  is 

insatiable,  aud  to  satisfy  it  they  are  capable  of 

committing  the  greatest  crimes.     For  it  Uiey 

will  sacnftce  all  their  native  and   independent 

pridc^   even    prostitute   tlie   hctnor   of    their 

wives  aud  daughters  whom  tbey  frequeutty 

put   to  death  after   tliey  Iiave  received   the 

price  of  their  dishonor.  Gold,  iu  Affgbanistan, 

isj  more  than  anywhere  else,  tlie  go<l  of  tlie 

liuman  race  ;  it  stipes  the  still  small  cry  of   from  Kapila,  a  city  rulod  once  by  m 

every  man*s  couscience  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  I  Kanisbka. 

admitted  that  an  A.ffghan  has  a  consilience  at 

fill ;  it  is  im[K>sft'ible  to  rely  on  their  promises, 

titeir  friendship,  or  their  fidelity.    They  enter 

into  engagements,  and  bind  themselves  by  the 

most  feolenui  oaths,  to  respect  them,  and  in 

order  to  give  tiiem  a  sacred  ebaitioter,  tran- 
scribe them  on  a  Kuran,     They  submit  to  the 

laws  only  after  they  have  tried  evei*y  means 

to  evade  them.   General  Ferrier  believes  tiiat 

mn   entc^rprising   and   clever   chief  could,   in 

Atfghauistan,  obtain  from  fifteen  fx)  eighteen 
"  thousand  excelicnt  Balooch  infantry  ;  but  it 
(Would  be  difRcult  to  keep  so  large  a  force 
Ntiudcr  the  sumo  tiag  for  any  longtJi  of  time,  so 
Llciog  as  Set«itau  i»  in  their  possession «  In 
fGeu«nil    Fet  t  ne   the    whole   of    the 

EfliAU  arm)  I  of  lJi€  three  divkiona 

J2  K 


15,0(j0  Affghan  Horn'. 
0,OiMi  l*jiTdvAii  or  KuEil- 

bn«li  Horses 
fl/»uli     A%hftii     Mt>na- 
taineen,  lutautry. 

(A.)  In  Kandahar,  1 8,(KX).  xh  :- 

12,000  Aifghan  }h,me.        I     3,000  Jia|i«>cb  I 
a,0<M)  Aifj^hau  Jiifiuitry.   | 

(e.)  In  Hemtthe  army  consisted  of  22|l 

8,000  Aflgbun  liune,        |  1U,0U0  Fusvaa 

That  ottieer  says  that  the  reasoa 
success  against  the  other  Asiatic  hordi 
ibis   day  lias   lx*en  their  ^lau  hi  line 
their  courage,  but  not  any  clever  di«] 
or  a  knowledge  of  militiiry  opemti 
mentions    that    for    the    tlieurix?    of 
l>et\veen   their   lu'mies   the   Atfghajii 
select    hirge     plains,     in    order    that 
numerous    cavalry,   on    which    they 
blind  reliauic,   may  be  able  lo  deploy 
Though  they  are  entirely  ignonuii  of 
of  atta(*k  and  deieiice  of  towns  and  Aj 
the  Artghans  are  remarkable  i or  the 
of  their  resistance  and  tlie  correctnoM 
aim   when  tliey  are  behind  walla. 
of  the  AfPgbans  are  the  iirelo^'k>  the 
the  swivel -gun,  or  a  pair  of  Itftil  ; 
sometimes  a  1k>w,  or  a  lance  with  a 
handle. 

Karthipiakcfi  are  repe4it#tHy  felt  ftl 
Vigne  tells  us  (Pen,  Nartai^  212)  lli 
ut^ually  a  dozen  in  the  course  of  a  year* 
the  British  were  Iwsieged  at  Jelbif 
1841,  lis  walls  were  thrown  dowti 
earthqurke,     Tbe  pre  va I  ing  rock  i« 

The  town  of  Kabul  is  in  Lat.  S4* 
Long.  69'  8'  E.    Mr.  Mnsson  derives  il 


The  rtemian  pass.  In  A0g1uiQlgtao^  I 
feet  above  tiie  level  of  the   pea.    It ' 
great  commercial  route  from  KEbal 
kistjiu,  the  several  pa»sefl  to  the  4 
less  frequent^'d  on  account  of  ihetr  iM 
and  their  elevation.     It  is   in   Lat. 
Long.  67*  48 ,  is  about   1  mile  widc^  i 
liounded  by  nearly  per[>eudicular  stt 
(lass  leads  over  a  succession  of  1 
8,000  to   ]  0,000    ft.     It  is  the  ool>| 
route    over   Hindoo^Koosh    for 
wheeled  carriages.     Kabul  was  iakeoj 
British  on  the  7th  August  1839,  aiid  I 
iM^cnpation  was  on  the  16th  Septembcrl 
It  was  in  this  city  and  in  the  ret 
it  that  the  British  Indian  army  susti 
greatest    tlisagtcr   c?ei'  ejtperMsaceii 
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Ii  o<^'*«fmtioii   of    huMa,      Kabul    wiis   nncient.s  conquerors  of  the  couutry,  and  who 

iU%\  hv  tin;   Bt  itUli  troo[i8  oil  the  bill  1  may  lit;  fcub-divitled  iiitu  iwu  cl»s4Sos — tliuPai- 

-,  aitui  tlieir  total  dr^Btracliou  of   KivHii,  or   itihabftnui^    of  tlie  towun^   tiud    the 

ari^nJ   oil   tfie  fulluwiij^  dny,  liut    Kiiiuik  ur  riomtuk***.   The  Attglmiis   are  at  the 

T  inijv    re-occupied    it   on    tiie    16tli    present    time   tlie    domiuiint    race,    and    the 

Tftjiks  are  subjei^t  to  tJiem  both  in  Herat  and 
Kandahar  ;  iieverlht'letris  Var  Alahonjed  Kliau 
ill  thu  former  city    tthowcd  them    great  cooisi- 
deration,  and  j>ermiftc<l  them  to  obtain  an  in- 
fiuenee  whirl i  may  at  some  future  time  beeorai 
fatal  to  the  A%haus.     At  Kabul  their  sup* 
rior  11 1] m belli,  their  warlike   iu.^tiuet^,  aud  the 
for ti tied   position  which   they  occupy  in   that 
city,   have  obtained    for  them   the   i;ame  pri- 
vileges as  the  A%hana  ;  they  s?harc  wltli  tliem 
the  appointments  of   the  public  service^   and 
in  the  poUtical  trouliles  which   often  arise  the 
party  to  which  they  give  their  support  is  very 
in    the  fire.     The    Atlghaus  'j  frequently   ti*inmphaut.     The   Kuzzilbash  or 
barley^  maize,  tol>acco,  cot-    Persians  eBtahlbhed  in  Kabul  by  Nadir  sliab, 
sesamum,  and    palraa-chri^ti.    and    numbering  12,000  families?,  bold  to  the 
intitrtjs  of  Atfghaaistan  are  found    Tajik,  to  whom  they    asfiimilale    in    religion, 
f    mnu  lead,  and  sulplmr  ;  i  both  races  Ixnn^    of  the    same  sect,  of  fshiidi 
'Is  ;  aho  asbes^tos,  which  is    mahomedans*     The  dilferent    nations  who  in- 
habit the  kingdom  of  Cabul  were  supposed,  by 
the  Ilou'ble  Mr.  Klphiurttone,  to  contribute  to 
the  population  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


i»W  1842. 

the    p^*"^iP°^^^y    ^^    Kabul    and 

hem    part    of    that    of    Herat    tti*e 

ntniiif  covci*ed   with  forests,   having 

M    va*t  argiilnceou.s   plains  well 

1    water,    covered   with   fields, 

le  of  every   ft(>ecie8  of  eulti- 

rtiou  pouth  of  Herat  and  Kan- 

of  immense  plains.     Not- 

-.  .^     -J    bad    quality    of  the    soil 

llbar,  vegetahte  productions  are  ex- 

^food    and    cheap.      The    Atfghan 

Bply   a  piece  of  wood  sharpened 


i»&,     Affghanisitan  lies   l>e- 

of  north    latitude,  and  SiY 

i'  of  east  longitude^  and  within  this* 

Upftco  tlie   ciiumte  varies  amazingly 

to  tlte  locality — ^the  heat  or  the 

'  T  diffei-eut  spots  in  the  same  lati- 

J  ditfercQt  degrees  of  iateosity, 

w»ni^  uj  the  configuration  of  tlie  country, 

>  of  plains,  on  whicli  the  sun  darts 

!  \mk^  ttiyg,  are  table-lands  at  a  very 

lillmtioD,  and  gigantic  mountains  where 

and  winter  seem   to  stamt   side  by 

At  Urrnt^   in  Juiy  1845,  the  ceuti- 

r  never  stood  higher  than 

,  and  that  rarely  ;  it  more 

between  32*  and  34°.  From 

DJi* r.,.vi«cia  of  May  to  the  middle  of 

the  wind   blows  constantly  from 

W,  over  Uiis  province,  and  often  with 

ifiolence  as  to  prostrate  houses,  uproot 

lad    caii^e    much    devastation.     The 

it  t4>lornbly   mild  ;    on   the  plain  the 

itft  IS   it   fall^,  and  does  not  He  long 

fifie  «umrait«  of  tJte  mountains. 

I  if  Kandahar  la  everywhere 

I  heat.     In   the   fortre!*s  of 

,  on  the  banks    of  the   Helmund,    in 

I  of  August,  the  centigrade  tliermo- 

at  48*  or  49*  in  the  shade.     This 

is  bounded  on  the    south   by  the 

'moving  Band  of  the  Seistan,  and  i& 

I  to  violent  winds,  surcharged 

fine  sand,    which  is   very 

*     ife.     The  population  of 

into  two  very  distinct 


Sec.) ,5,700,000 

Mi»G(;l]aniMJU8 

tnhes ^mflm 


Affghan 4,300,000 

Baluch 1,0-UO/iOO 

Tnrt»r«of  all 

deBcriptiuiifl,  1,200,000 
Pemand  (incki- 

ding  Tajik)     1,500,000 

According  to  Captain  Raverty,  the  people 
who  dwell  about  Kabul  and  Kandahar. 
Shorawak  uud  Piehin,  are  designated  B' 
Puslituu  or  Upper  Atfghans  ;  and  those 
cupying  the  district  of  Roh,  which  is  near 
India,  are  called  LV-Pnkhtuu  or  Lower 
Aff'ghnns.  Persian  is  the  oilicial  language  of 
Afghanistan,  but  tlie  Pushto  is  alike  the  com- 
mon tongue  of  the  yneducated  lu^ople,  of  the 
faroilieBof  the  Sadozye  kings,  and  of  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  Amir.  There  are,  however,  two 
diviaionsof  the  Atfghans,  termed  Pnshtun  and 
Pukhtun,  who  speak  Push  to  and  Pukhto  res- 
pectively. The  Pushto  being  the  webtcru 
dialect  with  affinity  toPerwian,  and  the  Pukhto 
the  eastern  with  many  Sanskrit  and  Hindi 
words.  The  Pushto  is  spoken,  with  slight 
variation  in  orthography  and  pronuuciation, 
from  the  valley  of  Pishin,  south  of  Kandahar, 
to  Kafiristan  on  the  north  j  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Helmund  on  the  we^t,  to  tlie  Attock, 
Sindhn  or  Indus  river,  on  the  east ;— through- 
out the  Samah  or  plain  of  the  Yuzufzye,  tlie 
mountainous  districts  of  Bajawar,  Banjhkora, 
So  watt  and  Buner  to  Astor,  on  the  borders 
of  Little  Tibet,— a  tract  of  country  equal  in 


;tTghan,  properly  so  called  ;  j  extent  to  the  entire  Spanish  penmsula.    Alsoy 
ik,  Llio    doficeniliuits  of  the  1  throughout  the  British  districts  of  the  l/era- 
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jnt^   Wtivrn  Tuk»  Kolintt,   Poslinwnr  nml  the   untlulatfug   couotry   whif*h   in   soinP 
SutiiriU  or    j»luin   of  tiut  Tiiy.tit'zyti    wtth  the  i  UMhinnef*   u    iiuniulJitnou!«y    in    nthro 
excvptioti  of  Dera  Glin^i  Kfiaii,  luno-tfiitUiiof '  chtmicter,  and  iu  i^onio  fwiru    U  wt*[[ 


the  p(.*o|>lo  speiik  tho  AUi^Iiaii  lMiigu«j^t», 

Profci^sor  WUsou  luitinik^i  tluit  ihe  iiihabi* 
tun ta  of  the  country  arouiul  Kabul, — at  the 
eiirllest  perioil  at  which  wo  htive  mtUieiilic 
accounts  of  them — that  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest, — were  Indians  ;  iiml  thedoignatiou 
fjiv^Q  Ijy  the  Greeka  U  coutiimed  by  the 
lan^'uage  upon  the  m verse  of  the  *!oinsi 
of  the  Greek  kinyr'*  of  Itactha,  which, 
tltere   is  little  doubt,  is  a  form  of  Pnikrit. 

The  Pathan  tribes  have  advaticed   into  tlie 
noi'tli-east  corner  of  Afrj^haiustan  within  com-  i  India  and 
parativeiy   recent    histoiical   titnet-,    for    the 
lower  valieys  of  the  Kabul  country  were  once 
occupied   by   hindoo  races,  antl  the  peaks  of 
the  Safed  Koh,  Wtweeu  Jeiallaltad  and  Kabul, 
bear  such  hindoo  names  as  Sita  Ram.     The 
term  A%han  is  hardly  known  to  the  people 
wheu  European.*  so  designate,  for  the  tribes 
have    not,    as   yet,    coaleiiced    into  a  nation. 
Physically  the  Atfghan  jjeople  are  among  the  '  The  Tiinuri  and   the  HajBam   Uc 
Hnest   ou   the   earth,  with    a   bi^oad,  robusti  |  boundaries  of  Kabul,  and  are  subj( 
ruthiy,  manly  look»  and  they  are  hartly  and  I  Vambery,  however,  mjt^  that 
bold.     They  liave  a  pleasant^  fmnk,  simple,  !  ai*o    the   Timuri,  Teimcni,    Frroa 
unafTocted  way.     About  Kabul,  they  are  fair,    Jamahidi»  and  that   Uie  whole  am 


in  othera  bleak  and  rough,  forming  a^ 
ghed  of  two  nalural  invtbion%  fn 
western  of  whieh  flows  the  MurjHii 
Tajend  and  the  FnriTih-rud,  ami  fn 
eat^tern,  the  llotmund*  Ute  «^ontiuefthtrfl 
era  of  the  Ox  us  at  id  the  north-we^ti 
ers  of  the  Kabul  rivLn%  It 
I'iniur,  exip^perated  at  thn  d*»pr 
milted  by  the  p«-*ople  inL  Ms 

Kuuth  t»f  the  Caspian,  ti 
of  them  into  tlie  mount^'ii  d 

Persia.     The  <i.  uIa 

lieople  form  thtj  four  Aimak  trilic^ 
are  also  called  Fir-ot  Kuhi,  after  the 
that  name  (i^ituaied  about  sixty-thi 
from  Teheran),  where  they  wei  e  MnA 
taken  capii ve«  byTimur.  According t4>i 
the  Aimak  are  of  the  sunni  sect  of 
datu^  and  ai*e  in  number  four,  vlt^ 
muni,  tlie  Hazara,  Uie  Zuri,  and  the 


the] 


many  with  red  hair  and  blue  eye^,  but  some 
of  the  tribe;*  in  the  lower  and  hotter  hills  and 
valleys  near  India,  have  somewhat  dark 
skiusj.  The  majority  are  ai^tute,  intriguing, 
ambitious  and  faith le8*,  avarieiou^  fickle, 
ut] certain  and  crafty,  and  in  bold  unblushing 
Jymg  a  hindoo  Is  a  mere  child  to  an  Afghan, 
They  are  not  trusted  as  mercenaries*  The 
eastern  tribciis  are  politically  tjuilo  independ- 
ent, and  the  amir  of  Kabul  does  not  pretend 
to  any  authority  over  tbem.  These  have 
been  largely  employed  and  been  becoming 
more  and  more  the  militaiy  i*etiiiners  in  the 
native  array  of  British  India.  The  purer 
Aflghan  are  quite  illitei^ate.  The  Euzu fzye 
'  und  other  tribes  in  the  north  ai*o  compara- 
tively recent  conquerors  of  the  northern  hilk 
and  valleys,  where  they  have  mixed  with  a 
free  hindoo  people  and  are  faii'ei  than  the 
other  AJghan  tribes*  The  government  of 
the  tribes  is  a  democracy,  their  representa- 
tion and  self-government  being  by  their  Jir- 
^  like  most  rude  people  no  mau^s 
3  ly   extends   beyond   his    own    elan. 

Mr.  Campbell  supposes  them  to  be  Arian  and 
piubnblv  of  similar  origin  to  the  Jat.     The 
in  Peshawar  atid  Kohat  are  Britisli 

The  word  Aimak  is  a  Monpoliuo,  Mantcliu 
rr  '  *r  -'-•  —  -  •  meanings  a  tribe.  Of  these, 
T  1 1  and    Persia  four   tribes, 

[lire  1=  Mr^r  AirnnK.     They  dwfU  to  the    north 
llcnit  and  Kabul   in  the  range   of  the 


origin  and  speak  Persian,     The  'J 
about  Gorian  and  Kah*san  ;  the  Ti 
KaiTukh    to  Sabsswar  ;  tlie  Ferog 
Kale  No,  and  the  Jamshidi  on  the  1 
the  Murghab.     In  their  reverence 
tboir  respect  to   the  east,  to  which 
doors  look,  they  retahn  many  of  the 
shipping  viewK.     The  Aimak  tenU  m 
t^ose  of  the  Timuri  are  Airghan 
I  iu  welt    fortilied  ea^^Ues,  but    tn   tenu 
'  than    hou»CJ«,  prefer   a   des!i[>otio 
eat  hor«e  flet^h,  nn<l  mix    the  floiii 
(called  Khundzik,  chcsnut?)  with 
wheat.     The  Aimak  settled  in  the 
century,  and  their  number 
400,(K)0. 

The  Ghiissi  tribe,  which  with  th© 
form  the  bulk  of  the  Atighanistao  po[ 
but  chiefly  dweliiug  in  Kandahai^  and 

The     Betdurani     ti^ibe,     on  ^ttid 
eaateru   part    of    All 
lower  courMJ  of  the  K  .  ,  and  I 

between   the   Indu=,  tlm 
the  Salt  lCange»  touching  !  ya  < 

west,  the   Siuhpo^h  on   tiie  noriK 
Indians  of  India  on  the  east,  the  liitt 
tdieir  boundary,  but  Fosluiwtir  ti  a 
town. 

About  a  mile  from  the  city  of  K^ 
tomb  of  the  emperor  Baber  (ohiit 
the  sweetest  spot  iti  the  iieigb5*"urLiXA3 
had  himself  diieeted  to  be  int'  rr*^i  th 
It  is  a  brick-building,   fifty   fcvt   high. 
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ill  which  overlooks  Baber^s  tomb,  is 
sspect  over  a  plain  twenty  miles  in 
noe,  studded  with  gaixlcns  and  in- 
by  three  rivulets.  Besides  the 
er,  the  plain  is  copiously  irri- 
Dther  streams  and  notobly  by  the 

(the  red  river)  which  enters  it 
rest  and  falls  into  the  main  river  at  j 
A  few  miles  below  Jellalabad,  the 
er  is  joined  by  a  broad  stream   of 
le  volume,  which  drains  the  Kuner 

is  likewise  practicable  for  rafts. — 
ertonal  Narrative j  pp.  165,  193, 
nou'*  Jown\ey9y  pp.  152-63  ;  Vol, 
;  Smithes  Dictionary ;  MaleolnCs 
}f    Persia,    quoted    in    Ferrier*s 

p.  55  ;  On  the  Historical  result 
jrom  recent  Discovei'ies  in  Aff- 
,  by  H.  7\  Frijtsepy  Esq. ;  Ren- 
noirs,  pages  1 12  /«>  121  ;  Captain 
m  the  Pushtu  Language  ;  Humes'  \ 
ol.  i,  p.  143  ;  CaL  Rev.  Jan  1871  ; 
History  of  Affghans,  pp.  3,  299, 

;   Elphiusioue's   History  of   the 

of  Caubul^  p,  84  ;  Clcghorn's 
eport,p.  213;  MoorcrofCs  Travels^ 
355  ;  Mohun  LaVs  Travels,  p.  73  ; 

Descriptive  Ethnology ;  Vain- 
Sketches  of  Central  Asia  ;  Mr. 
I  See  Semirami^i,  KhandaharTopos, 
Badd'ha  ;  Inscriptions,  p.  372  ;  Jet, 
UoDgol,  Ladak,  Koh,  Puimuli  or 
Kaffir,  Kush,India,  Jelallabad,  Khy- 
50I,  Tajik,  Kaxzilbash, 
,  Ab.,  Pkrs.  Hind.  A  grave,  a  tomb. 
)UANG,  see  Tulour  or  Salibaboo 

A,     Hind.       Capparis     spinosa  : 
bra,  Hindi.   Uraria  chetkubra. 
-KI-JHAR,  HiKD.  Calotropis  pro- 

DA,  Hind.  See  Nil. 
Kj^SiNGH.  ?  Laterite. 
KAMALE,  see  India.  , 

lAR-BAZI,  betting  on  pigeons,  : 
lent  peculiar  to  the  higher  classes  of 
irton's  Sindhj  p.  286.  j 

TB-KA-JHAR,    Hind.     Justicia  i 
0  Rhiuacautlius  communis. 
A,  see  Java. 

-A IN,  also  Kn-by-en,  Burm. 
oxburghiaiia,  Linii, 
Al,  south  of  Algiers  are  the  Ber- 
he  old  Numidians,  who  differ  in 
brm  and  habit  from  the  Arabs  of 
Their  number  is  about  700,000. 
federal  republic,  the  old  Quinf|uc- 
►  gave  so  much  trouble  to  (ho  Re- 
tried the  soldiership  of  Maximi- 
iixty  years  afterwards   again   rc- 
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KABCLI  KADDU,  Hind.  Lagenaria 
vulgaris,  Mitha  kaddu,  Hind.  Cucurbita 
maxima. 

KABULI-KIKAR,  Hind.  Acacia  Ara- 
bica,  var.  cupres8ifoi*mis  ;  also  A.  farnesiana. 

KABULI  TSUI,  Hind.    Cactus  Indicus. 

KABUS,  SiAMKSE.  A  fresh  water  iish 
found  in  the  Menam  river.  It  is  dried  and 
exported. —  Crawfurd's  Embassy. 

KABURNE,  Sans.  White  coppei-as  ?  Sul- 
phate of  zinc, 

KACARI-KAI,  Tam.  Cucumis  muricatus  ? 

KACII,  Hind.     Daucus  carota. 

KACH,  Hind.  Glass,  crude  glass  fused. 
Properly  kanch, 

KACH,  see  Kalian,  Kutch. 

KACH'A.  Raw,  unripe,  crude,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Pak'ha,  ripe,  clever,  skilled. 

KACH'A  QH ARA,  or  unbaked  pot,  as  an 
ordeal  a  pot  is  iilled  with  water  and  carried 
to  sojie  distance  without  spilling. 

KACHAI,  see  Nicobar  Islands. 

KACHAH,  Malay.    Glass. 

KACIIA  KODIK,  the  stems  of  a  creeper, 
used  instead  of  twine  for  tying  bundles. 

KACHAL,  Hind.   Abies  smithiana. 

KAClI-AIiU,  Panj.  Colocasia  antique- 
rum,  Schott,  the  edible  Arum  or  Arum  coloca- 
sia ;  Til-kach-alu  Saxifraga  ligulata. 

KACHAM,  Hind.  In  tlieeastof  Kumaon, 
Ulmus  integi'ifolia. 

KACHAN  or  Kachal,  Hind,  of  Ilazara. 
Abies  smithiana,  Himalayan  spruce  ;  Tilia- 
kachang.  Hind.  Acouitum  napellus. 

KACH  ANA,  TuL.  Bauhiuia  acuminata, 
Linn, 

KACHANG,  Kachang-China,  also  Ka- 
chaug  Goring,  Kachang-Tanah  ;  also  K, 
China,  also  K.  Japun,  Malay,,  Arnchis  hy- 
pogsea  ;  Ground-nut  oil  use  m  tlie  Archipe- 
lago ;  Ground-nut  of  Arachis  hypogaia. — 
Linn, 

KACIIAR,  a  tenitory  in  about  Lat,  27* 
N.,  and  Long.  92  to  93'  E.,  on  the  northeni 
])art  of  the  valley  of  Assam,  north-west  of 
Bishnaih  and  north-east  of  Gowhatty.  The 
Kachari  or  Bodo  hill  race  also  dwell  in  the 
mountains  south  of  the  Assam  valley  and  to 
east  of  Mnnnipoor,  in  L.nt.  24*  40'  and  Long. 
93*  i:.  The  Kachfiri,  the  Naga,  the  Abor 
and  some  other  tribes  bordering  on  Assam 
arc  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Mechi.     See  India. 

KACIIAURl,  Hind.  A  sort  of  sweetmeat. 

KACIIEN,  Hind.  Melia  azedarach, 

KACH  GANDAVA,  a  district  or  section  of 
Baluchistan  on  the  east  of  which  the  capital  is 
Gandava.  It  is  a  great  level  tract,  iuhabit^jd 
by  three  very  distinctly  marked  races,  the  Jet, 
the  Rind  (including  the  Maghazzi,)  and  the 
Brahui.     The  Jet  seem  the  original  race,«l»'i 
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occupy  the  ceotre  of  tlie  province.     The  Ritid 
whJi    tkeir  lawless    »Hijli-tiil»e5  the    Jiikmni^ 


m*c  the  mmt 
or   eirUnr^   to 


KACHm 

illuih'bim  and   gtvf 
the    wliuk%     Tht?y 


Dunibttki,  Bugliti  ami  Man  i,  are  »  more  ret-eut    l>eing  able  to  tnut^lei-  2,*K)0  fightiuK 


intrusive  mce  dwelling  oa  the  skirts.  The 
DfKhi,  a  divii^ioa  of  the  widely  dispersed  great 
Marri  tiihe,  have,  for  the  last  tht^e  centuries, 
0€cu[»ie<l  the  hill  raoges  eftst  of  the  plain  of 
Kachi*  The  Marri  are  a  brave  race,  aud 
have  ioog  been  diatingui^hed  as  daring  depre- 
dators. liHratit]  and  Dajil,  iti  Kach  Gnu- 
duvA^  but  hordiii  ing  on  i\m  hidus,  are  inha- 
bited  by  the   Gurchani    tribe  of  Rind,    and 


Ijetween  them  aiid  tlie  Kind  a  blooii  ( 
existed.     The  Mnghiizxi  and  Rind 
addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spiriti^l 
and  bhang.     See  Kelat,  Jell,     Indlai  \ 
Kelat,  Jl'II,  tTutt. 

KA-CiniA,  also  Chotna,  Hijfti. 
woiii   round   the   liip^s    panntug   hetm 
legs,  and  tueked  in  ItifhiiKk  the  Tamli^ 
KACirilATO,  i^ei*  Inscriptions, 
KACHHAURA,  Hind.  A  small  cl« 


have  llio  MiJitari   on  their  south.     The  Great 

Riiid  tribes  are  subdivided  into  4  4   bmnrhes,  iKJOts^uf  whom  a  fe%v  are  s'ettk^d  iJi  G 
and    though    not   Bndnii    are    denomitjated        KACIIHAYANO,  l*ALt.   From 

lialueh.     Their    tritdittoni^    aflirm     tbem     tu  Katyayana  ;  the  tya  of  Uie  Utter  b^il 

have   immigrated   age^  ago,  frr*ra    Dinnsnacus  riubly  ehaiige<i  to  tdiha. 


KACnHKRI,  HiNi>.  A  court-hou* 
KACIIHI,  lliM>.     A  foi-est  tmct,  < 
aMuvial  h&nd  along  the  banks  of  the  tn 
Myanwali,    the  kachi   is  euven.'d  witj 
tree8»     Kaehhi  is  a  grnurie  term  for 
li>w  alluvial  hitnl  and    li^landK   lying  af^ 
course  of  the  Indus*     The  Karhhi  111 
tract  on    the   left    bank    of  the    Imln 
meni'es  at  Mari,  opposite  to  KuliN 
extends  in  one  form  or  otlier,  to  tin*  i 
itome  par  (A  of  the  lower  |m>i  tion>,  lj4bu) 
niiiiates*    TamarrBk  more  or  lest*  eiiafi 


aud  Aleppo.  Their  language  \s  the  Jelkr  iu 
eommon  with  that  of  the  otlier  tnhabitantii  of 
Kach  Gandhava  and  Maid-i'Rtnd  meausi  a 
brave  man.  Thtj  Rind  of  Kach  Gittidavn  are 
of  I  he  l^tau  Zye  divimoii. 

Utan  Zye  dwell  at  Suran, 

Dumbki  and  Jakrani  dwell  at  LehrL 

J>oda  Marri  dwell  at  Knhari. 

Bughti  dwell    at   the  hi  lb  east  of  Lehrat^ 
Siiig  Saloh  and  Tcriki. 

Horn  atari  dwell  at  Tambu* 

J  am  all  dwell  at  Rojau. 

Of  these  Riud  trilie.s  the  Dumbki,  Jakroui,  I  where,  aud  jhaud,  karil,   with  utlu*r 
BugtUi  and   iJoda  Marri,  have  always  been  '  or   ti-ees   adapted   for  fire-woiid,  tan 
diHtinguisheti   by  their   rebellious  and   preda-    seiittered  over   the  entire   area   in 
tory  habits.     Tfiey  indulged  the^e  in  the  at-    less  density.     In   the   upper  portion, 
tAckg  on  the  British  armies*  west  of  the  Indus. '  taining  to  the  Miynnwnlli  tahsil,  the 
The  Mani  tribe  i»  considerable  aud  inhabit 
the  ea<itern   hills  of  Kach   Gandava,  aud   a 
|K?aeeful  and  obedient  portion  of  the  tribe  are 
in  the  hills  'west  of  the  province  below  J  elk 
A  huge  portion  are  at  Adam  Marri,  on  the 
S.  K.  frontier  of  Si nd.     The  Marri   of  Kach 
Gandava   were    notorious    for   their   lawless 
habits  and  made  frefpent  inroads  on  the  plains. 
They  aud  the  Maghazzi  f^eem  to  have  emi- 
grated froDQ  Mekran  to  Kutch    Gaudava  at 
tlifferent   periods,   and    to  have   beooine  in* 
corporated  witli  Uie  Jut  eultit^ators. 

The  following  minor  Rind  tribes  reside  iu 
Uie  north-eastern  hills  of  Salmrawan, 


Kalliti  at  Lup.         Mandarari  at  Rod  bar, 
Kuehik  at  KirtA.  and 

Fu^hh  at  Johan*  Pugli  at  Kajutn. 
The  Bind  on  the  w^estern  banks  of  the 
InduH  are  two  great  tribes,  the  Gurchnni, 
who  inhabit  If  a  rand  and  south  of  these  the 
predatory,  but  nearly  independent,  Mazari 
tribe,  TJie  Maghazjti  have  only  four  farai- 
lk»  at  the  BuUmi  at  Jelk  being  the  chief. 
They  arc  the  deaiily  enemies  of  the  Bind, 
but  arc  prnlnably  of  the  same  raee.  The 
Mitghazzi  are  xub-divided  into  fnur  pnnei(ml 
ytwmtlm  or  dans  of  which  the  Bulnni  of  Jell 


or  Dalliergia  si?i>oo  greatly  pretlomina 
appear?  to  spring  up  spontaneously 
the  soil  de[H>8ited  by  the  river  is  lefl 
turbed*    for    a   distance   of   at    lea^t  | 
to    forty    miles    Ih;1ow    KillaUigh. 
tJic   whole  of    tlie   forest    worthy 
taken  into  account  is  situate^l  on 
series  of  low  islands,  among  "whicli 
the  numerous  and  varying  channels  ini 
the  Indus  is  divided  for  many  mile 
Mart  and  Kilab%1u     The  Kachi  eista 
extends  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  niilosl 
alluvial  land  Uf^on  the  left  bank  of  1 
between  the  villages  ofBukkri  and  Futt| 
and   more  sparingly   for  fiftt*en  miiei ' 
down,  or  altogether  thirty  miles  frmn 
l>igh.     There  are  few  trees  in  India  wk 
mueh  deserve  attention  as  Dalb 
the  **  Fftli"  of  the  Panjah,  consider 
growth,  the  durability  of  the  timl 
usefulness  for  many  purpoM)«  ;  llie 
universally   employed    when    proeor 
Europeans  and  natives  where  stren|;ll 
(pi  ired ,  —  Cleg  horn  *  m  Pa  nj  ah  /?*----' 

KACiriH,  a  raeo  or  tribe, 
out  llindoostjtn,  in  Gujcrmt  ;  wn*i  tm  m 
west  boidetis  oi  the  Muhratta  race,     11 
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Aa  iiMr  hMdoliei  of  agrienlfaire  are 
>  anirket  gardeoen,  flower  growers. 
iaiiar  are  large  poppy  growers, 
(BM  ao^en  branehes,  tiie  Kanaujia, 
lingraaria,  Jamanpnria;  Bamhania 
a ;  Jaietha,  and  the  Kachhw^a, 
lot  eat  together  or  intermarrj. 
,  however,  other  distinctions,  and 
itttta  territory,  some  of  ihem  are 
m  the  countries  they  have  come 
idek  and  Marwari  Kich'hi.  The 
nese,  Tamil,  Teling  and  Mahratta 
Jie  Peninsula  of  India,  are  engaged 
liure.    In    the   North- West  Pro- 

Aheer,  Kach'hi  and  Koormi  are 
senpied.  The  Kach'hi,  Koeri,  Mo- 
hoo  and  Kisan,  are  gardening  and 

tribes  in  northern  India.  The 
the  Mahratta  country,  state  that 
aa  cavalry  and  infsoitry  soldiers 
ddknnd  in  the  times  of  former 
of  Alamgir,-and  that  they  were 
ad  servants.  There  are  under  one 
ouaea  in  Begumpur  in  Aurungabad 
M  are  many  in  Poona  and  a  row  in 
nt  only  one  in  Jaulnah,  In  Aurun- 
onah  uid  Bombay,  they  are  fruit- 
irfcet  and  flower  gardeners  and 
ata.  They  are  of  a  bamboo  colour 
.  hindi.  They  worship  Seetla,  in 
of  a  stone  from  the  river,  oflering 
id  betel  and  use  vermilion  in  sanc- 
6  stone.  They  also  worship  Hanu- 
Babiji«  After  death,  they  bum, 
Ikae  who  have  died  of  small  pox, 
imarried.  Of  what  may  happen  to 
death  they  know  nothing. — Elliots 
ossary. 

HO,  see  Pali. 

HWAR,  Hind.  A  sub-division  of 
triba 

HWAHA,  a  distinguished  tribe  of 
tee  of  Rajpoots,  who  claim  descent 
or  Knsha,  the  son  of  Rama,  and 
nling  race  in  Amber  of  Jaypur, 
f  wUch  is  of  the  Each'hwaha  clan« 
three  Solar  Dynasties  : — 
ihilote  or  Gehlote  with  24  Sakha 
9^  of  which  the  Sisodea  is  the  most 
ed.    The  rana  of  Udayapur  is  a 

htore,  said  to  be  descended  from 
Insa,  his  second  son.  It  has  twenty-  | 
hes,  and   the  raja  of  Jodhpur  or  j 
ilongs  to  this  tribe, 
chliwaha,  also  sprung  from  Eusa. 
of  Jeypore  is  of  this  tribe.    It 
I  kotri  or  houses. —  Tod. 
I,    KimanchL    Solanum  rubrura, 


[,  the  language  of  Cutch  which  1 
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has  In  it  eleeaenta  of  the  GkueratL  That 
of  the  hunters  and  tanners  (Dedhs)  is  another 
dialect,  but  the  language  of  Lar  is  pureat 
See  Kelat,  Jell,  India. 

KACHINI,  Tbu  Banhinia  tomentosa, 
Linnn 

KA  CHIB,  HiKD.  Pinus  excekuu 

KAGHISA,  Hiin>.  A  sub-division  of  tfie 
K6rmi  tribe  found  in  Bahar, 

KACHKARA  AFIM,  Hind.  A  kind  of 
opium  from  the  hills* 

KACHKRA,  Oua.,  Hind.  Tortoise  shelL 

KACHLAI  or  Kaeh  Leia,  Hind.  Tama- 
rix  dioeca. 

KACH-LXJir,  Hind.  Salt  residue  in  glass 
melting. 

KACHMACH,  Hind.  Solanum  nigrum. 

KACH  MUJ,  Panjabi.  Dauous  carota» 
Ztna.,  the  Carrot, 

KAGHNAL  SAFAID,  Hnm.  Banhinia 
aouminats,  also  B,  variegata. 

EACHNAR,  Hind.  Banhinia  variegata, 
a  tree  of  Chota  Nagpore,  with  a  soft,  white 
wood.—Ca/.  OaU  Ex^  1862. 

KACHORAM,  Tbl.  Kasmpfera  galanga. 
— Linn. 

KACHORI,  Tam.    Tragia  involucrata. 

KACHRA,  in  the  Panjab,  the  seed  of  cot- 
ton :  also  a  blight  on  sugar-cane,  an  insect 
eating  the  heart  of  the  cane. 

KACHRA,  alsoKachri,  Hind.  Cuoumia 
momordica,  also  C.  pnbescens,  Eapnr  kaehri, 
kachur,  also  tika  kachur,  Hedychium  spi- 
catum. 

KACHTA,  Hind,  Strychnos  nux-vomica. 

KACHU,  Malay.  Catechu,  Areca  cate- 
chu. 

KACHU,  Beno.  Arum  colocasia. 

KACHU-BONG,  Malay.  Datura  fastuosa, 
Mill. 

KACHULA  CHULA,  Malay,  hard  homa 
or  horn-like  parts  of  animals,  believed  to  pos- 
sess magical  or  medicinal  properties.  I^g 
Limu  [ilmu]  kahutan  katungalan,  are  lines 
to  which  the  Malays  cannot  affix  any  defi- 
nite meaning.  The  rendering  would  per« 
haps  be  [magical]  science  for  protection 
when  alone  in  the  forest,  or  to  make  the 
offerer  alone  as  when  surrounded  by  a  for- 
est.—Jour,  of  the  Indian  ArchL^  December 
1847,  page  809. 

KACHUR,   Hind.  Hedychium  spicatom, 
Royle.    Jameslon   applies   the  name  both  to 
Zinzibcr  elatum   and   to  Curcuma  longa.   It 
is  also  applied  to   the  Curcuma  zerumbet, 
Roxb.,  the    xarmbad  of    the  Lahore   t>»^i'. 
The  kind  called  "  pahari  kachur"  is  the  Cup* 
cuma  kuchoora  noticed  by  Boyle  m  being 
more  like  Curcuma  montana  than  Curcuma 
zerumbet    Th6  powder  made  of  the  dry  root 
is  used  by  natives  in  the  huU  festivala  :  a  thiwa 
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Biy  h  grown  dimply  for  t)»o  black  rouud 
eeds  it  producesi,  which  uve  t^trung  together 
and  sold  for  noeklacen  at  the  Jawaluiaukhl 
fnir.  The  species  is  citlled  "  K'li-Siikhdar- 
shan/*  Hedjchiiim  coiriucum.  But  ArDaiiUis 
g rand i fl ora  is  a Uo  ca U ei  1  sh u k h d « run n .  K ac Ij ur 
root  is  cue  of  the  iugredietits  supplied  Ly  the 
Lahore^  druggiar*  for  seeuting  olU, — IhfcelPs 
Hand^fiook,  VoL  J,  vp.  2m,  300;  Roijie's 
Him,  Bt*t  ;  Jamesf>n*s  Catalogue, 

KACOOTA     KALANGU,     Tam,     Dr. 
^Ahislie  hud  never  seen  this  root,  nor  con  hi  fie 
Iciirii   the   boiunicnl   name   of    tlie   plant*^ — 
Ainslic^  p.  249. 

KACSHA,  in  the  astronomy  of  the  hb- 
Ldoos,  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  or  the  circle  which 
laucient  astronomers*  called  Uie  Deferent  ;  for 
lie  Cac^ha  cames  Epicycles^  (Faridhi)  like 
fthe  Deferent. 

KACYi^AMA,  SiNOn.     Cinnatnon. 
K  AD  AG  00,     Tam,     Siuapis   racemofia  ; 
mustard. 
KADUKAI.  Tam,     Terminalia  chebula. 
KADA-KANDEL,  Tam.     Lumniuera  ra- 
coino8a. 

KADALI,   Tam.     Melastoma  malabatliri- 
cum, 

K  AD  ALA,  also  Kadalakka,  Malbai*.,  also 
tadalay,  Can,,  Tam.   Cicer  arietinuni,  Linti. 
KADALEWEGAM,    Mal.    Aristolochiu 
tlidiea,  Linn, 
KADALI,  Sak8»     Afusa  paradisiaca. 
KADALI-PUA,  Tam,  Lugerstrieraia  re- 
gin  as. 

KADAL  NANDU,  Tam.  Cancer,  a  crab. 

KADAL  NURAI,  Tam.  Cutile-frHb  bone. 

KADAM,  Ar,  Pers,,  Hind.     The  ftH>t, 

lience  Kadara-bosi,  feet  kistiinf»,  in  correspou- 

'  D  n ce,  a  hu  rn  bl  e  ?*a  1  u  ta  t  i o n .    1' h  is  w or d  m cans 

Dtnetinics  a  pace,  a  foot,  also  a  yard  measure 

'^  30,  33  or  36  incJiee.     Kadfim-ranul^  foot 

pri  n  ts  of  the  j>rof>het  Mahomed*     In  Sonthern 

_Asin,   there  is  a  great   reverence  shown  to 

lints*  shrines  and  foot  marks,  arnoug&t  these 

the  tombs  of  the  Pir-i-Dastagir,  ai  Bagh* 

dad  ;  of  Kadir   Wali  at  Negapatom^  and  tlic 

foot  printf^  of  the  prophet  at  the  Kadain  RbhuI 

hilJ  near  Seen  ud  era  bad  ;  to  which  muUiludes 

awnually  resort :  the  foot  printb  of  Abraham 

aro  shown  at  Mecca  and  those  of  Adam,  at 

th«  great  budd*hi8t  temple  in  Ceylon. 

KADAMRA,  8ans.     The  flower  Nauclea 

lilari  full  blown  is  invested  with 

!ieia*Hke   the  erect  hri«*tle*?  of 

i  Itedgtvhog.     Delight,  aeeording  to  the  bin- 

ik>o0^  gives  a  briMJy  elevation  to  the  down  of 

ibe  body  and  it  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Hindoo 

Tbeatnv 

Haw  chanccj^  it 
1tni  miD  f'l  fr*^^  fram  ^i^^^iu^l  ?1iouliJ  betmy 
•  ■■■;»f.n 
iuU  llowct? 
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Also  Makaranda  says 

Thick  oil  rho  hills  hron^i  b^raom  tiic  Kad. 
bliows  bright  with  count leits  l>tu«ioiiii. 

The  Nauclea  cadamba,  is  a  laj^ 
raeuud    tree.     The   corollets   uf 
aie  numeroihs  forming  a  large  ] 
tar  heantiful  orangc^colored 
huge   wliite   clubbed   stif^ma 
J^/or.    Indica,   Haxh,^    121, 
voL  ii,  pp.  HO,  100. 

KADAM-RASUL,  the  foot  pr 
homed   on  a  hlil    near  Sccuu4 
Dekhan. 

KADANAKU  or  Leatavallj 
pertbliata. 

KADANCHAR.  Javan, 

Burong'berrom,  Malay,    I  Nat-€r«e 
I     at  BaiM 

A  large  white  and  blue  plge 

KADANDA,  Hikd.  Verbascuj 

KADANG A,  a  tlower  of  Siam, 

caljx  droup  four  yellow  petals, 

sweet  perfume.     It  yields  an   ea 

probably  the  Nauelea  cadamba, 

KADAPACIIETTU,  albo  Ka 
Tel.,  Nauclea  cmlamlja,  R, 

KADAPARA,  al^oGididegidi 
Aristolochia  bracteata,  Metz, 

KADAPHES  or  Kadphi^es 
which  cdnf^iJited  of  throe  r^ulers,  wh^ 
Kabul,  from  the  downfall  of  the  I 
Vikramaditya.  Kadpht.ses'  uarna 
Arian  reverse  of  the  Ilermfeus  co 
culeatype.  There  is  no  indication 
woriihip.  The  Hercules  worship  ' 
borrowed  from  the  Gretka  by 
Scythians,  a^  a  mere  reverence 
eal  {Strength.  The  Kohi^tan  is  i 
lie  the  dii^trict  of  the  tir>*t  rijje  of 
while  Kabul  and  ita  valley  wcr© 
Indian  rule  ;  and,  while  there,  the' 
to  have  retained  hi^  Scythian  till 
worship  of  Hercules.  Aftei^wards,  i 
ing  the  Indian  governor  who  ha 
Vikramaditya  itito  the  Kabul  vaU« 
jab,  he  or  his  dosocndauts 
adopted  the  hindoo  n'  _'  - 
Greek  and  dropping  tli 
a  gold  coinage  by  a  ivn>]pui«.e 
occurs  in  the  mixed  male  and 
ter,  and  very  generally  accom| 
bull  Nandi.  Professor  La&^cn 
Chinese  history,  that  Khi-out-cl 
tjii-kio,  a  Yiichi  or  Yeutchi  or  ii 
rontj uered  the  Situs  or  Axea  Sc 
about  40  0,  c.  and  dying  at  the  ad 
of  84  yearA,  hiii  son  Yen-kao-Ch 
cuted  his  career  of  victory  and  r 
Indus  valley  and  Panjab  to  sol 
about  20  B.  a  The  namo9  are  a 
coguizahlei  but  llio  facta  and  |>eri 
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KADDA  PUiOW. 

le  career  and  Buppoeed  era  of  the 

I  kings. 

ko  Koeoalo  Kadphises,  b.  c.  60  in 

lamarata  Kujula  kasa  Sabnshakha 

A.     His  coins  are  of  the  Hercules 

iBUs  type. 

Kadaphes  Khoranos,  b.  c.  20.     On 

le  of  the  coins  is  a  sitting  figure, 

irm  extended,  and  wearing  a  loose 

idian  dress.   They  have  monograms 

as  the  Azes  coins.     The  Siva  wor-    fucus 

lot  yet  been  established  us  the  State 


0  Kadphises,  b.  c.  o.  His  copper 
re  the  king  standing  in  a  Tartar 
ith  coat,  boots  and  cap,  his  right 
iting  downwards  to  an  altur  or  pile 
and  having  a  trident  separate  on 
nd  a  v\uh  on  the  other.  The  reverse 
)iva  Nandi  bull. 

aJiugs  of  the  Arian  inscriptions  on 
the  Kadphises   kings,    by   Ijassen, 


KADBft. 

inferior  purposes  in  small  pattamah  and 
coasting  vessels.  Ed^e,  For,  of  Malab.  and 
Canara, 

KADA  PILVA,  Maleal.  Morinda  ciiri- 
folia« 

KADDATTAM  or  Karattam,  or  Karat» 
Tam.  Cloth  covered  with  a  mixture  of  paste 
and  charcoal,  used  for  writing  on,  with  soap- 
stone  (halpam). 

KADDIL-PASH,  Tam.  The  Ceylon  moss 
it  grows  in  great  abundance  at  Jafba^ 
patam,  and  when  boiled  down  makes  an 
excellent  jelly  for  invalids,  and  forms  an 
article  of  trade  thence.  See  Agar-Agar,  Cey- 
lon moss.  Edible  seaweed.  Eucheuma  spinosa, 
Gracillaria  tenax.     Sphwrococcus. 

KADDU,  Guz.  ?  Helloborus  niger  ? 

KADDU,  lliVD.  Lageuaria  vulgaris* 
Sufcil  Kaddu,  also  Hulwa-kaddu,  lIiND., 
Cucurbita  maxima  ;  Gol  Kaddu,  Hind.  Ben- 


incasa  cerifcra.     Kaddu  is  a  generic  term  of 

the  tribe,  and  there  we  also  the  Karwa  or 

'riusep  and   Wilson,   are  somewhat  j  bitter,  the  haria  or  green,  and  the  Kiugri  or 

and  it  is  suggested  that  the  words  i  guitar  kaddu. 


Eosould,  Korauos  and  Zathos,  were 
Dft  of  royalty.  Professors  Lassen 
on  carry  the  dynasty  of  Kadphises 
the  whole  of  the  first  century  of  the 
ra,and  consider  it  to  have  been  then 
ircd  by  a  fi*csh  swarm  of  Scythians 
eKanerki  kings.  Mr.  H.  T.  Priu- 
oses  that  during  the  ascendency  of 
phises  kings,  the  Grajco- Parthian 
iheld  out  in  cities  and  communities, 
Iteirtime  to  re-aasert  their  indcpend- 
rose  again  about  the  middle  of  the 
iry  of  our  era  ;  amongst  these,  coins 

lerres,  a.  d.  40,  callinpj  himself 
ngs  in  Greek,  and  in  Ari«n,  Maha- 
ja  Rajasa,  Tradatasa,  Mahatasa 
!a. 

herres  or  Gondophares,  b.  c.  66, 
he  same  Arian  name  of  Plmrahitasa. 
IS,  king  of  kings,  A.  d.  70,  in  Arinn 
a.  Professor  Lassen  supposes  this 
5  identical  with  Vologesc^s.  Mr.  II. 
>  supposes  these  coins  to  be  of  Par 


K A  DD  YA,  an  ant  of  Ceylon,  bites  severely. 

KADEHOU  MAA,  Sans.  Polypodum 
taxifolium. 

KADEKULA,  Karn.  The  lowest  of  the 
castes,  a  pariali. 

KADELARI,  Maleal.    Achymnthes  as- 


pera,  Linn^  Roxb. 


Croton 
crab, 


KADEL  AVANAKU,  Maleal. 

tiglium. 

KADEL  NANDOO,    Tam.     Any 
of  tlie  genus  Cancer. 

KAliENAKA  or  Katevala,  Mal.  Aloe 
iudica. 

KADENRU,  HiKD.     Taxus  baccata. 

KADEPA  TIGE,  also  Mandulamaii  tige, 
Tel. 

Vitis  cornosa,  WnfL  |  Cissus  carnosa. 

Kadi  means  "  yoke  :"  and  the  leaves  are 
used  as  an  external  application  to  the  neck  of 
bullocks  when  galled  by  the  pressure  of  the 
yoke. 

KADER,  a  race  occupying  the  Annmalai 
hills  iu  Coinibatore,  but  not  higher  than  4,000 
to  5,000  feet.  They  are  the  lords  of  the  hills, 
0  established  for  themselves  a  sepa- 1  and  exercise  some  inlluenoe  over  the  Puliar 
ndependent  sovereignty  in  Kabul  ;  and  Malai  arasar  races.  They  carry  a  gun, 
irapamisuH.  ;  and    even    loads    as    a    favour,  but    they   do 

ios,  a.  d.  ftO,  Captain  Ciinniufrliam  not  perform  menial  labour,  and  arc  dfCply 
the  Arian  legen«l  on  the  coins  tobc  Ollciided  if  calk**!  coolies.  They  are  ex|>*^«'t 
viour  king  A lia«;a?n>,  younger  son    at    ^falking    game.     They    are    a     truthful. 


crres." —  Prinnep. 

PILVA,  Maleal.    Morinda  cilri- 
inn, 

SH,  Hind.  Ribes  leptostachynm. 
T,  Bc7R]ir.  Crataeva  roxbupfrhii. 
k  PILOW,  Tam.     The  rivcr-sidp 

tree,  the  natives  use  iis  wood  lor 


j  trustworthy  and  obliginj^  tribe.  Th'fy  *»-t 
'  small  in  stature,  an<l  their  fealiiMrfe  r*:^iu» 
ble  the  African.  They  hav<:  ciJi|/  >-*^.r, 
tied  in  a  knot  behind,  and  WW.  i**^.  f'^^ar 
front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  V>  fc  fX'^r.t,  h-- 
a  marriage  ceremony.  Th«  yik^U^f,  ^  *••- 
the  Puliar,  Malai   arasar  luni  JU'^""*^^  ^-^ 


Id 


K 


lil 


KADJAK. 


Tto  inhabit  ihem 
imtiii'al  proiluet:^, 
ginger,    turtntuic, 

gallnuts,  aad  exclmogc  them  iu  return  for  rice 
aud  toliucco*  Tlie  Katie r  furnnerly  located 
near  Tot>miicaJaiJU  Iti  the  Auamalat,  eutirely 
left  the  liritish  portion  of  tlie  forest  ami  went 
over  to  tlie  Cochin  territory,  as  the  hill  pro- 
duce ou  the  British  side  became  exhausted 
and  they  paid  the  Cochin  Goveriimeut  Rupees* 
100  per  imnum,  for  the  privilege  of  collecting 
cardaraoraa,  ginger,  &c.,  they  paid  no  scij^u- 
orage  for  the  lull  produce  collected  iu  Bri* 
ti^h  fore^sts.  They  were  useful  as  guide^?^,  but 
otherwise  they  were  of  no  use  in  the  fiiiest, 
refusing  to  undertake  any  labour  what-ever. 

KADER  WAH,  a  mahomedan  saint,  Kha- 
jah  Muin  ud  din»  Chisti.  He  was  a  sunni,  he 
wai  boru  in  Sigestau  A.  H.  527,  and  came  to 
Ajmir  h(  tlie  reign  {k,H,  602-607)  of  Kuib*ud- 
din  Aibak,  where  he  married  a  dane:hter  of 
Syud  Huiisaiu  Me5?hedi>a  shiah.  He  died  A*H. 
628,  and  a  raagntieient  mosque  was  built  near 
his  tomb  A.  u.  1027,  by  the  emperor  Jehaugir. 
He  has aldo  a  subline  at  Nagpore  near  Negapa- 
tarn.  This  saint  is  hehl  in  special  reverence 
by  the  Moplah.  1 1  is  festival  day  is  ou  Uie 
1 1  th  Jamadi  ul  Akhir. 


KADtTHU.  ^H 

dar,  are  UilU,  eiraH 


KADESIA.  This  battle  pot  an  end  to  the 
Persian  empire.  It  was  fought  in  the  fif- 
teeotli  year  of  the  Hejira,  (a.  d.  632,)  tinder 
the  kaJiphat  of  Omar,  by  the  Arab  general 
Saad,  against  Kustum,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Persian  array,  lu  the  reigu  of 
Yezdijerd  iif,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  race. 
Tlie  battle  lasted  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Arabs  were  victorious  and  the 
Persian  monarchy  destroyed.^ — Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  Rich*i  Residence 
in  KoordistaHf  VoL  ii,  p,  155 ;  Thomas* 
Primep,     See  Cadesia. 

KADEWAR,  IIiND.  Gymnosporia  spioosa. 

KADI,  Tam,     Acetic  acid  ;  vinegar. 

KADI,  cloth  u^ed  for  eveiy  ordinary  work 
in  India.  It  is  called  Kadi  when  white, 
Jldrava  when  green, 

KADIAM,  Sansc.     Bangles. 

KADIGI-HINDI,  Ar.  Cinnamomum 
nitidnm. — Nces, 

KADI -KAN,  Panicuni  miliaceum  ;  millet 

KADIMI,  TcL.    Barriugtoniaacntangula 

KADIPHES,  see  luacriptioDs,  Kadaphes. 

KADIRA,  Hind.  Acacia  catechu,— FTt/M. 

KADIR  WALI,  a  mahominlau  saint,  one 
of  whose  shrines  is  at  Kegapatnm,  Uis  Ooroos, 
is  held  cm  the  eleventh  day  of  llie  sixth  month, 
Jetnadi-ool-Akhir.     See  Kadir  Wall, 

KADISUEN,  Tki.,  Cluytiacollina. 
KAD18-MAN1S,  lUu.  ?  Aniseed. 
KAUJAlv.  Lnmedlatcly  to  tht;  north  and 
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BUKM. 

Aristolochi 
Cerbera  odi 


hills,  all   gather  the    rich    north-east  of  Dadar,  are  «iiib, 
cnrdamom!!i,    honey,    wax*    valley  of  Sibi,  the  abodciS  of  the  Kli 
rosins,   millets,  si^ip-nuts,   jak,  Shilanchi,  Bairu  Zai,  Marri, 

mingled  Atfghan  aud  Bnluch  trih<»* 
little  distance  fi^om  Dndar,  a  line  <»f 
or  low  hills,  or  rather  a  fractui'e  in 
face,  extends  from  ea«l  to  \vi*^t 
country,  and  separates  Uie  jMirfi**nliir 
Dadar  from  the  great  plain  ot  Kacb  G 
The  road  throughout  the  fissure  im 
Masson's  Jnurnet/s^  VoL  i,  p.  340- 

KA-DO,  tt  tribe  in  lat  23*  40  ! 
between  the  Kyen-dwen  river  i 
Imwady, 

KADOL.  Si5GH.,  ft  ppeciee  of  Rtii 
which  furnishes  a  rather  hard,  fto 
grained,  heavy  wocxL 

K  A  DON  DONG,  Mal4t.  Emhl 
cinalis. —  Gmrtn, 

KA-DON-KA*DET, 
speciopa. 

KADOPARA,    Teu 
tea  I  a. — Rcfz, 

KADOO-MA,  Tam 
G(Erin, 

KADOOMBAIREYA.GASS, 
Diospyros  gardcneri. —  Thw,     A  rati 
fine,   close-grained,   somewhat    Itpbl 
wood  used  for  furniture.     The  heart 
wood  is  occasionally  met  with  of 
nary    beauty,  and   with  a  cunously 
siurface. —  }fr,  Mendis.     See  Dionpyi! 

KADRANI,  a  trilie  inhabttiog  1 
tiguous  to  Baghwan  and  Khozdar, 
KADRAT-UL-VASSI,  see  Kurd 
KADSUMI,  Jap,,  Hedysarum  tulj 

KADU    BERIYA  ?    SmoK. 
ebenum,  Linn, 

KADU,     Hind.     Cucurbitm 
C*  maxima  or  C.  lagenaria,  sp, 

KA-DU,  a  Burmese  tribe,  scnttere*! 
country   between    Kyun-dung 
khung,  a  epaco  of  nearly  two  de| 
are   i^aid    to   be   a   race  of  dti 
from  the  BurmauR.     See  ludta. 

KADUGA, '  Malkal  ?    Sinapto 
Ro3cb,  Sinapis  chinensis,  Stnapij^  tdhm 
tard  seed*     Kadugu  yeuoai.  Si  nub. 
species  of  Sinapis. 

KADUG AVANA,  -  ?  llUhmln 
Ilippt>(«ideroB. 

KADUKAI  MARAM,  Tasi.  T| 
chcbuin,  Iletx, 

KA  DU  LAWA,  j^ee  India. 

KADIIM  BERIYA  ?  Coromwidi 
lamander  wood,     Dioepyros  htr^uta, 

KADURU,  SiKOji.,  meam  Far! 
Poisonous  trees,  "  Strychnos  nax  ' 
the  Goda-kaduru  ;  and  from  xhh  t 
duru,  the  \dm  of  the  Forbidden  F« 
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to  dw  flhaddoeks  and  to  some 

dam,  BnHoek's  heart, 
Icadoni,  Sea  froit» 
idoro.  Tiger's  fruity 
•  of  Lindkj's  Vesretable  Kiog- 
odi  with    the   Diwi-Kadura. 
io  aaj,  that  Paradifle  was  in 
md  that  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
£deo»  was  borne  on  the  Divi 
Ir  GOontrjTy  probably  the  Taber- 
ehotoma.    In  support  of  this 
he  tempting  beauty  of  the  fruit, 
of  the  flower,  and  show  that 
le  marks  of  the  teeth  of  Eve. 
\  committed,  which  brought 


I,  we  ai-e  assured  tliat  the  fruit 
;  but  from  that  time  forward  it 
sous,  as  it  now  remains. — Boi. 
b.  t  53,  quoted  in  Fergusson's 
r  of  Ceylon. 

'-NU,  BuRM.  Cedrela,  *p.  ?  A 
ised  for  house  and  ship-building  ; 
,  40  to  70  feet,  specific  gravity 

,  nee  Kyans. 

iW-POO.  A  Chinese  town  in 
^  long.  122*  25'  £.  at  the  east- 
9  Leatong  Gulf ;  about  10  miles 
extensive  trade. 
,  or  Eakidam,  Tah.,  paper. 
;R,  ENGELBERT,  bom  16th 
151,  at  Lemgow,  a  small  town 
of  Westphalia,  belonging  to 
le  Lippe.  His  father  John 
M  minister  of  the  church  of 
a  that  town.  Kasmpfer  formed 
ibassy  which  proceeded  through 
Sweden  to  the  Persian  Court 
(Sided,  but  on  its  return,  he 
tn  it  and  proceeded  to  the  Per- 
e  then  entered  the  service  of 
i  was  long  employed  in  Japan, 
Buitates  Ezoticn  and  Histoiy 
jult.  He  seems  to  have  died 
>r  blood  vessels  burst  in  Novem- 
the  beginning  of  1716,  and  on 
)ber,  having  been  ever  since  tlie 
>ub]ed  with  a  nausea  and  loss  of 
romiting  of  blood  returned  upon 
At  violence,  followed  by  fever, 
till  the  second  of  November,  on 
died,  at  five  in  the  evening,  65 
weeks  old.  He  was  buried  in 
Church  of  S.  Nicholas  atLem- 
ry  of  Japan^  Vol.  i,  p.  15. 
BA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
iracese,  of  which  ten  species  are 
or  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
The  flowers  of  some  species  are 
nd  the  roots  of  several  arc  used 
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medieinalty  or  as  condimeols;  One  spackf 
is  supposed  to  producfi  the  galangal  root  of 
commerce.  The  plant  pro^uciiig  it,  is  a  natiTd 
of  China,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Williams  says 
that  the  root  is  sent  fixmi  Chma  to  India  ;  and 
that  there  are  two  sorts,  ih^  greater  and  the 
smaller,  obtained  fttim  difierent  plants.  The 
best  of  these  is  the  smaller  galangal,  and  is 
procured  from  the  Maranta  galanga.  This 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  about  two  inches  long^ 
of  a  firm  texture  though  light,  and  possess- 
ing an  acrid,  peppery  taste,  and  a  slight 
ai-omatic  smell.  The  larger  galangal  is  from 
a  different  plant  (Kempferia  galanga),  and  is 
inferior  in  every  respect,  hot  both  are  used  as 
spicery,  to  some  degree,  and  in  Europe  sa 
well  as  in  India.  Dr.  Mason  says,  the  Kssmp- 
fera  Candida,  or  White  Ksempfera,  Pan-oo- 
phoo  of  the  Burmese,  is  often  seen  liftine  its 
crocus-like  flowers  without  a  single  leaf^  on 
the  most  arid  spots  in  the  jungles  of  Tenas- 
serim.  All  the  species  of  Essmpfera  are 
furnished  with  tuberous  roots  like  the  tur- 
meric and  ginger  plsnts.  The  spikes  of  the 
flowers  are  short  and  rising  from  the  root,  in 
some  species  before,  in  others  with,  and 
nestled  among,  the  leaves  and  all  are  highly 
ornamental.  Dr.  Mason  mentions,  as  species 
of  Burmah,  the  Kamoung-nee;  Ka-moung- 
net ;  Ea-moung-tatng-bya  ;  Ka-moung«kyet- 
la ;  Kyo-ka-mung.  Of  K,  Roxburghiana, 
Schulif  nothing  is  known.  K.  parviflora, 
fVall^  and  K.  roscoeana,  fVall^  grow  in 
Burmsh.  K  ovalifolia  is  a  plant  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Malacca,  and  K.  marginata  grows 
in  Burmah.—  Williams*  Middle  Kingdom  ; 
Mason* »  Tenasserim  ;  Voigi.   See  Gahmgal, 

KffiMPFERA  ANGUSTIFOLIA,/?ox6. 

KanJOD-bnra,  Bkno.  1  Mudun  nlrbisi,  Hnm. 

Has  large,  white,  purple-lipped  flowers.  Its 
roots  are  used  in  Bengal  as  a  cattle  medicine. 
^Roxb,  i,  17  ;  VoigL 

K^MPFERA  CANDIDA,  fVall. 
Pan-oo-phoo,  Burm. 

A  plant  of  Martaban,  Moulmein  and 
Amherst,  and  probably  growing  throughout 
Buimah. — Mason  ;    Voigi. 

K^MPFERA  GALANGA,I.titn.,JSox6., 
W.^.  A.  Hheede. 

AlpiniasessiliR,  Kan.  ktu  \  Kats-Jnlam,  Mauuu 

Chandro  moola,  Bbmo.        Katn  Jolam,  Tam. 

KumiiU,  ,,        I  Kachdram,  Txl. 

Kha-Mung,  Burm.  I 

Common  all  over  India ;  rhizoma  fleshy, 
tuberous,  with  fleshy  fibres  ;  the  roots  are 
agreeably  fragrant,  and  of  a  warm  bitterish 
aromatic  taste.  Notwithstanding  its  specific 
name,  it  is  not  the  source  of  the  true  gaUnga 
root  of  the  druggists,  a  drug  now  known  to 
be  the  produce  of  the  Alpinia  galanga. — 
The  roots  of  this  plant  may  beoften  i 
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KAFFA. 

to  the  necklaces  of  Karen  women,  for  the 
uako  of  their  perfume,  Tlj^y  also  put  ihem 
with  their  clothes,  and  use  theni  to  a  small 
extent  medieiually*  It  h  cuhivated  hy  the 
Mug  race  of  Arakan^  by  whom  it  is  sotd  to 
the  people  of  Ileugal,  who  use  it  as  an  iug^re- 
dient  ill  their  betel.  The  roots  |^io95e«9  an 
agreeable  fragrant  smell,  and  a  somewhat 
waiTO,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste.  The  hindoos 
use  them  as  a  pML»rfumc  and  medicinally. — 
Roxb,,  i,  p,  15  ;  O" Shaughness^,  p.  6oO  ;  102. 
Ma$on,  KAFT»    Hind, 

K.EMPFEBA    PANDORATA,    Roxb 


KAFFA,  a  rare  of  Eit^t<^rn  an 
Africa,  who  plough  with  t^tave:*, —  H 
KAFFK,  nl^^o  Kart^bonner,  Da?v- 
KAFFIR.HREAD.  see  C^ycadace 
KAFFIR  KOT,  an  ancient  fotire 
from  Bannu,  believed  by  the  uatiTO 
existed   before   the  matiomedau  xtii 
India,     The  stooea  employed  in  ita 
lions    ore    represented    to    be    of    ^ 
dimentsions.— 3fa«0fi'»  Journry^    P 


* 


CutTunm  Fotuuda,  Linn,, 

Grows  in  Guxetat,  the  K^nkani;,  otid  the 
Muluccas  has  large  wliiti^h-i*ose  coloured 
flowers. — Roxb.^  i,  18. 

K.^MPFERA      ROTUNDA,      Linn., 
Roxh.,  IF.  /c,  Rheede, 

Kjl^rttpfei'ft  longft,  Htdotiu      Fro^nnt  kdini^fem, 

Hiyj*.  lilioouij  cJiiMii|i?ik?».  Saws. 

Hooi  champa,                 ^,  j  Kali  a  s.iu  kuit*JM,  {;)ij«uii, 

Myw  Ucin-touk,  TiuUM^  Koudii  kiduvii,  Tio^ 

KoiiiK^ruoied  i^alatigol.  | 

This  species  h  eultivaled  all  over  In  ilia. 
It  is  the  finest  species  of  tiie  geuu.s^  and  i^^ 
cultivated  by  amateurs  for  its  beautiful  «woot' 
scented  blossoms.  It  was  long  considered  to 
produce  the  zedoaries,  but  Liudley  ami  mo»i 
other  writers  of  authority,  state  that  zedoary 
U  the  root  of  llie  Curcuma  zetkmria,  A 
nearly  related  species  is  indigouous  in  the 
Kareu  jungles.— ^WA.,  i,  ;j.  16;  0\Shauf/h' 
netsy^  p,  650  ;  Mason  s  Tenasserim^ 

KAF,  the  Koh-i-kttf  or  Mount  Kaf  of  the 

'erieiiiins,  is  the  fabulous  niount-'iiu  wlilch, 
ording  to  oriental  cosmographers,  sur- 
rouudtnl  the  world,  but  since  the  scieuc«  of 
geography  has  made  nonie  progress  in  llio 
east  the  name  has  btien  con  fined  to  Mount 
Imaus  to  the  east,  and  lifount  Atlas  to  the 
west.  The  jau  or  genii,  a  race  in t4:rmcd into 
between  angels  and  men,  proiluccd  of  fire, 
are  supposed  to  have  inhnliited  the  eartli 
for  several  ages  before  the  bii-th  of  Adam, 
and  to  have  l>ecu  governed  by  king<i>  al! 
of  whom  were  called  Soleiman  (Soiumon.) 
They  fell  into  a  general  state  of  depravity  and 
were  driven  inL*?  remote  pluces  by  Eblia  (the 


Onoscria  lanugii 
Kmigru,  it  is  the  toraeotum  of  thi 
OnOi^eris  aplfitnxjH,  &c, 

KAFILAH,  ARAB'     A  cani)riui1 
pany  of  travellei*«.     A  kali lah  and 
or  aceoj'di ng  lo  Enrojiran    orthogra 
VHU,  aj*e  usually  synonymous.     A  i 
does  uxist,  at  least  the  Bt'looch<?8  | 
neighbours  consider  a  number  of  fi 
witii    their  pro(itMry,   to  bo  a  karn 
where  all  the  goods  ^wlung  to  one  U 
fl  k  ofakjifilali.— /*ir^//jti^erV 

i  iirt  ami  Sirtde,  p,  Al* 

KAIILA  nASHl,  P^:ks.  A  tit 
conductor  of  u  large  eiiravan, 

KAFKN,  see  CaHu. 

KAFIR,  A  BAB.  A  denier,  vulj 
fidcl.  A  term  generalJy  applied  in 
the  thirk-lipped  curly-haired  negit* 
mi<l.Afnea,  but  also  applied  as  an 
epithet  to  christians,  and  non-ma)H>ti 

KAFIR,  also  called  Biah-posh* 
race,  who  occupy  the  mountainous 
nort!icr*n  Atfgbnni^tan  with  jlniur  an 
on  the  south.    Kafliristan,  a<  *  rd 

commences  from    the  mouni  \*\ 

%'allcy  of  Nijrant  north  of  Kjibul,  an 41 
behind  those  of  'raj;;ban  and  Lug 
the  frontiers  of  Bajawur.  To  the 
is  bounded  by  Ihidakshan,  and  it  A 
tj^reatcr  part  of  one  side  of  the  f 
Chitral,  or  Little  Kashgnr,  Thry  i 
great  part  of  the  range  of  the  Unul 
an«l  a  portion  of  Tlelnt  Tagh,  V  ignt^ 
authority,  says  Kaffir  is  tan  is  bounds 
west  by  the  Behu  Taj;;h.  on  the  e4v«^t  k 
Chinese  Tuikifttan  and  Little  Titiel 
south  lies  AfTghanistan,  and  to  tlj 
Kokuu  or  Ferghana,  where  tlie  popi 
Chiijrhtai  Turk.   The  Kaltr  hava  idol 


fallen  angel)  and  sucli  us  remained  in  the  time  '  „„j  \^,^,^^\^  ^^,^,  ^„j  female,   luxd  mt^ 
of    Kaiumera^,    the    first    of    the    Pe>;diiili;m    stone-itloh  i^  enlled  Imrtiiri,     Th*^ 
dynasty  of  Persia,  were  by  him   drii-en   to    pendent,  have  defied  all  attemi.t.  nt  r^ 
Mount   Kixt—JmtTfU   Ind.    Af*ck,,    VoL   v,    and  their  enmity  lo  mahomc!  rj 

ifa,9,  page  TAH,  '£^j,pp^  i^^^^  ,.jv^^^  fl,^^   thi^   ^..    ivd 

K  AFAL,  Ahau.     The  specifm  name  of  a    f,.^,ni  north  to  souths  and  augment  w 
Isarao^londmuofArabia,  producing  a  myrrh,  j^vnteiu    the   river   of  Kabul  and  J 
[AFAS,  Alt,  A  hamper  arUsthally  made  of  which  ultimately  falls  into  the  Iml^ 
ieks,  in  whirh  pn^vi-tlmiv  nro  kept.  two  %\  '!       .^ri 

7At  Alt*     Panicum  luibaecum.  'man,  *  ikon 
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fiJit.  into  the  Kabul 
ftfgtb9.  >n  tbe.BAine  district,  about 
Ae  east  of  Mandarawar.  The 
sr,  known  as  that  of  Kameh^  falls 
bol  river  east  of  Jelalabad,  and  at 
of  aboat  tweotj-five  miles  from 
rhe  Sjuneh  flows  through  Chitral, 
-loe  is  more  remote.  On  the  east 
eonsidered  the  bouudary  of  the 
rritoiy,  as  the  river  of  Nadjil  and 
arms  the  boundary  on  the  west. 
I  of  the  Na<y  il  river  are  said  to  be 
»tan^  and  it  is  the  Bmallest  of  the 
B.  According  to  Mohan  I^  a 
the  Perancheh,  are  found  over  a 
)f  country  besides  the  few  families 
who  preserve  their  ancient  dialect, 
re  found  in  Kabul,  Eameh,  Makeid 
.  The  race  are  tall,  with  fair  skins, 
Batores,  arched  eye-brows,  and 
^xions,- handsome  and  extremely 
They  possess  great  ability  and 
re  inveterate  against  mahomedaus 
>  quarter.  They  have  idols,  sacii. 
iicf  deity,  Dogban,  and  know  Siva 
leo  by  name.  They  all  eat  beef, 
fond  of  honey»  wine  and  vinegar, 
dancing,  the  -sexes  dancing  apart, 
no  written  Ghai*acter,  and  are  said 
i  language  resembliug  Pushye. 
r  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  right  side 
heads.  The  Kafir  of  northern 
in  are  called  Siahposh,  from  wear- 
goat  skin  di'esses.  They  are 
by  all  the  surrouuding  nations 
^  capture  them  as  slaves.  Their 
all  die  out-door  work  and  follow 
.  The  Siahposh  place  their  coi*pses 
ces,  and  without  interring  tliem, 
D  on  the  summits  of  hills,  like  the 
Tibeti  but  it  is  not  explained 
is  is  a  final  disposition.  There  can 
»t  bnt  that  the  usages  of  a  people 
id  their  dead  are  important  evi- 
he  faith  professed  by  them  ;  or  if 
indicating  it,  that  they  may  show 
s  not  professed*  Thus,  we  are  not 
to  consider  a  race  that  does  not 
id  of  hindoo  faith,  and  the  rule  of 
ue  adopted  by  the  Siahposh,  has 
IMt>bably,  to  their  being  suspected 
aant  of  the  Ghabar,  or  followers  of 
or  Zertusht,  but  no  account  has 
of  the  least  mention  of  fire- worship 
em.  There  is  the  certainty  timt 
hut  three  centuries  there  wcie 
id  Ghabar  in  the  Kabul  countries, 
'  in  Luj^hman  and  Bajur,  also  tiiat 
s  of 'Baber  there  was  a  dialect 
)eri.  We  are  also  told  that  one  qf 
18  of  Kafristan  was  named  Ghab- 
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rak*  Bat  it  dpea  not  ft^w  ihat  the  people 
called  Ghabar  then  professed  the  wonhip 
of  fire.  That  in  former  times  fire*worship 
existed  to  a  certain^  if  h'mited,  extent  la 
Affghanistan,,  is  evidenced  by  the  pyi«thra, 
or  fire-altars,  still  crowning  the  crests  oC 
hills  at  Gai'd-des,  at  Bamain,  at  Segha% 
and  at  other  places.  Near  Bamian  is  also 
a  cavern',  containing  enormous  quantities  of 
human  bones,  apparently  a  common  re^p- 
tacle  of  the  remains  of  Ghabar  corpses.  At 
Murki  Khel,  in  the  valley  of  JelalalMid,  and 
under  the  Safed  Koh,  human  bones  are  so 
abundant  on  liie  soil  that  walls  are  made  of 
them .  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  a 
sepulchral  lo^lity  of  the  ancient  GfaaiMur; 
and,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  .this,  coins  are 
found  in  some  number  there.  It  is  farther 
agreed  that  amongst  the  Siahposh,  the  women 
ai-e  separated  from  the  community  and  locate 
ed  in  a  house  set  apart  for  them  during  the 
periods  of  ohildbirth  and  menstruation.  In 
the  formei'  events  a  seclusion  of  forty  days  is 
considered  necessary.  It  is  generally  sup* 
posed  that  chastity  is  not  an  accomplishment 
of  the  Siah-posh  women,  or  that  a  deviation 
from  it  is  lightly  regarded  and  easily  oompen- 
sated.  It  is,  moreover,  affirmed  that  the 
marriage  ceremonies  are  extremdy  simple, 
consisting  merely  of  procuring  two  twigs^  or 
rods,  of  the  respective  height  q£  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,,  and  tying  them  together,  Thej 
are  then  presented  to  the  couple,  who  preserve 
them  with  much  care,  so  long  as  they  find  it 
agreeable  or  convenient  to  live  together.  If 
desirous  to  separate,  the  twigs  are  brokiGoi  and 
the  marriage  is  dissolved.  The  Siahposh  are 
affirmed  to  build  their  houses  of  wood,  of 
several  stories  in  height ;  it  is  also  said  that 
they  are  much  embellished  with  carving. 
These  accounts  seem  trustworthy,  as  we  wit- 
ness that  the  Safi  of  Kaziabad  in  the  hills  west 
of  Lughman,  and  who  have  been  converted  to 
mahomedanism  actually  reside  in  such  dwell- 
ings. Amongst  the  singularities  imputed  by 
the  mahomedaus  to  the  Siahposh,  is  their 
objection  to  sit  on  the  ground,  or  to  take  their 
repasts  on  it,  and  the  custom  they  have  of 
using  chairs  or  stools.  The  arms  of  the 
Siahposh  are  bows  and  arrows,  the  iatter 
thought  to  be  poisoned,  with  long  knives  and 
daggers.  Mr.  Masson  tells  us  that  the  Safi 
people  are  widely  spread,  occupying  Dam 
Nur,  Dai*a  Mazar,  Dara  Pech,  and  the  valleys 
opening  on  the  Khonar  river  and  in  a  district 
called  Surkh  Khambar,  south  of  Bigur.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  they  inhabit  Taghow. 
They  now  speak  the  Afighan  dialect,  but  also 
Pashai  or  Pushye.  In  the  emperor  Bilber's 
time,  they  were  styled  Kafir,  and  tiny  ii^ere 
subsequently  expelled  by  the  Ghiyiiftq 
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ITs^o  the  soutli  of  Toghow,  amj   between  i  niiibomettRtJS  regnrd    the  Knfir,  accfir 
il  urulJclalliibHd.  Nmler  Sbub,  cuh,iv»ite<l  |  tbe   nmno  they  give    tbern^  05  hifi 
n  friend ^bip  with  Ibem.  They  speak  a  tliultjct    Kafir,  oa  tlie  oiher  hiiinl,  tlele*t   lli4 


callotl  Kobistmii,  Soutb  of  the  S»iii»  at  Bjibi, 
the  fir^t  march  from  Goshfer,  ou  the  tJelailabad 
river  toward**  Bajiir,  ure  a  |H?ople  culled 
Yeghaui  who  cousidt^r  tfiem^elves  AffghHns, 
but  ftre  probably  couverUfd  Kaffir*  for  tliey 
speak  a  dinlect  which  uo  A%hiiii  can  4iuder- 
6tAud*  The  fair  cumptexioa  and  re|^ular 
features  of  the  Siabposli  Kutlir,  the  variously 
coloured  eye,  nud  simded  hair,  iodicato  them 
to  Ijcloug  to  the  European  family  of  nation;;!, 
and  disconnect  them  fr^m  the  Tajik,  the  Ha- 
zara,  the  Uzbek  or  the  Kirjjfhis.  It  also  merits 
consideration  that  the  region  now  inhabited 
by  the  Siahposli  is  surrounded  by  the  caun- 
tiies  in  which  t!ie  Gj-eek  dynasties  ruled, 
and  is  encircled  by  the  colon ies,  posts  and 
garrisoua,  which  they  are  known  to  have 
established,  and  by  the  fact  of  the  establish- 
meut  of  military  colonies  of  Macedonians 
at  Alexandria*ad-OaucasuTn,  Ari^^um  aud 
Baitira,  and  of  tlie  garrisons  of  Nysa,  Ora, 
MaJisaga,  Penceleotia  and  AorniH.  Those 
who  suppose  that  the  Siahposh  Kafir  are 
descendants  of  the  Greeks,  have  their  specu- 
lations strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  many 
petty  priuces  and  chiefs,  some  of  whom  are 
now  mahomedani^,  but  originally  Siabposh, 
claim  descent  from  the  Macedonian  bero»  and 
have  preservetl  vague  accounts  referrible 
either  to  their  reputed  ancestor's  marriage, 
with  the  fair  Bozana,  or  to  his  amour  with 
the  captive  queen  of  Massaga.  According  to 
Mohun  Lall,  who  seems  to  quote  from  other 
authors,  tlie  corpse  is  attended  by  young 
men,  who  sin^,  skip,  dance,  and  play  on 
drums  :  unwaiahed,  it  ib  carried  upon  the 
ilders  of  mew,  in  a  large  box,  to  the  top 
^high  mountain,  aud  laid  open  in  the  sun. 
He  days  the  women,  who  possess  great  l»enuty, 
manage  all  the  out- door  business,  while  their 
stout  and  handsome  husbands  remain  in  the 


medaus.  The  feud^  between  them 
stiiut,  aud  there  are  fier^^ons  kiHr'd  t*V( 
in  Lughman.  The  houses  in  which 
dwell  are  some  of  them  thrr^  or  fou 
high.  Accordiug  to  Colonel  Yu!e,  t 
tity  and  honesty  of  the  jwoplc  aro 
Those  of  the  same  village  etrtertain 
feeling  of  kiudrcd,  so  that  neither 
nor  marrying  among  theini^elve»  h  adi 
But  the  ditferent  tribes  or  villages  i 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  then  to 
or  women  of  an  alien  tribe  i&  the 
honor.  They  have  no  temples^  pr 
books.  They  believe  that  tbere  is 
but  keep  three  idoU,  whom  they 
iutercei^sors  with  him.  One  of  tben^ 
Falishanu,  is  roughly  carved  in  woe 
silver  eyes  ;  he  is  resorted  to  in  e; 
defect  of  rain,  or  in  epidemic  sickuett* 
are  sacritlced,  and  the  blood  sprlukhMl 
idol.  Women  must  not  approach  i 
other  two  idols  are  common  stones. 
flesh  is  the  chief  food  of  tlie 
occasionally  partridges  and  deer 
egg^  and  fish  are  not  used. 
no  horses,  donkeys  or  camels,  only  a 
and  bufTaloep,  aud  a  few  dogs.  The; 
wine  in  large  quautities,  aud  very 
if  what  is  brought  down  to  Pcaha 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  ;  but  none 
drunk.  Their  drink ing-ve^^els  are 
ously  Avrought  pottery^  and  occasii 
silver.  They  live  to  a  gi^eat  age,  ani 
nue  hale  till  the  day  of  death  ^ 
are  somewhat  dark,  but  the  woii 
to  be  aii  fair  as  Europeans  and 
tiful,  with  red  cheeks.  The  men  hi 
wash  either  their  clothes  or  their  pei 
talking  they  shoyt  with  alt  their  mighi 
bury  their  dead  with  coffins,  hi  cM' 
the  hills.  Leech,  in  his  report  on  tbd 
of  the  Hindoo  Kush,  mentions  that  ir 


house,  feeding  the  children  in  their  arms.     If 

any  stranger  is  found  guilty  of  adultery  with  !  are  i*egarded   by  the  Kafir  aa  nattind 
anybody*s    wife  or   daughter,    the  Siahposh  I  men,  and  are  occasionally  bro< 
never   sentence  him  to  death  Uke  the  maho-  '  the  musulman  people  of  the  xu 
medans,  but  exact   from   him  a  small  sum  of   the  oath  of  peace  of  the  Kafir  con. 
rnouey,    amount! t^g    to   twelve    or    thirteen 
rupees.     The  Siabposh  Kafir  (according  to 
the  Mufii,)  in  lieu  of  feeling  jealousy  or  anger 

I  at  such  act?,   commend  the  liberality  of  (heir 

I  females  towards  every  man  who  is  the  best  of 

iGod'*   creatures    in    the    world.      They    are 

[captured   and   reduced  to  slavery  by    their 

[neighbours.     In  Kabul  the  highlit  price  of  a 

islarc   is  200  rupee?,  and   the   lowest   fifty. 

|The  whole  of  AlTglianibtan  is  full  of  Siah- 
r**h  and  llurjira  ?lavc-^  :  but  the  former  are 
i>ld  at  a  higher   price.     Vj^^uu  says  that  the 
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ing  a  piece  of  salt.     This  la«t 
oath  of  the  Ka«ia  on  the  eastern 
Bengal.    The  tribes  of  the  Kallr  race^ 
iss^iu,  are  numerous*     They  call  one 
of  them,  Siabposh  (black  vesU*d)  or  Tt( 
epithets  being  taken  from  their  dress,  I 
Scythian  Melanchl^ena?  of  [lermlotua  (I 
for  the  whole  of  tlic  Kafir  race  are 
able  for  their  faii*ness  ami    beauty  08 
plcxion :  but  tho««e  of  the  largest  dWtm 
a, sort  of  vest  of  black   goat-skins 
other  dresses  iu  white  cotton.    The  fci 
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f  their  tribes — the  first  set  having 
by  a  young  Kafir  of  Tsokooee, — 
,  Gimeer,  Kuttaur,  Bairagullee, 
Dimdeau,  Waillee,  Wauce,  Cauma 
Dhaing  and  Wauee,  called  Puneeta 
omedans. 

Dod,  got  by  moollah  Najeeb  at 
Gaumcjee  (whose  chief  town  is 
ihee),  Moondeegul,  Camtoze  (half 
are  towards  Lughmau)  Puroonee 
Uai  is  Kishtokee),Tewnee,Poonooz, 
Umhsee,  Sunnoo,  Kooluraee,  Boose 
(to  whom  belong  Kataur  and  Gum- 
la,  Chumga,  Wauec,  Khollum  Dee- 
it,  &c.  &c.  One  of  moollah  Nujeeb's 
ha,  which  is  stated  to  lie  towards 
which,  it  is  not  doubted,  is  the 
he  Pushawee  mentioned  by  Baber, 
)QDd  in  the  Kohistan  of  Cabui. 
rd  by  Dhunput  Ray  at  Kuttaun  and 
ders  of  Bajour  :  Waiiee  Daiwuzee, 
Kuttaur  Puudeet,  Khootoze  Kau- 
ime,    Tsokooee,   Huruuseea,   and 

uses  of  the  Kafir  are  often  of  wood, 
have  generally  cellars  where  they 
'cheese,  clarified  butter,  wine  and 
In  eveiy  house  there  is  a  wooden 
id  to  the  wall  with  a  low  back  to  it. 
also  stools  shaped  like  drums,  but 

the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  and 
the  same  sort,  but  larger.  Their 
J  generally  mpid,  and  they  use  many 
ODS,  raising  their  t<>houUlers,  shakiug 
S  aud  flourishing  their  battle  axes, 
ind  ages  dauce.  They  sometimes 
cle  of  men  aud  women  alternately, 
round  the  musicians  for  some  time 
id  hands,  then  all  spring  forward 
gether  in  a  dance.     Though  exas- 

fury  by  the  j>ersecutions  of  the 
Rs,  the  Kafir  are  in  general  a  harm- 
iouate,  aud  kind-hearted  people, 
ssionate,  they  are  easily  appeased  : 
erry,  playful  and  fond  of  laughter 


KAOHAN. 

the  modem  town. — Ro6inton*s   Travels  m 
Palestine  and  Syria,  Vol.  i,  p,  236, 

KAFIRI-MIRICH,  Hind.  Capaicum 
grossum,  the  kafferi  chilli  or  kafferi  pepper  of 
Europeans. 

KAFTA,  or  Cafta,  Arab.  Catha  edulis, 
Forsk, 

KAFTAN,  Arab  ?    A  cloak. 

KAFUR,  Arab.,  Pers.,  Hind.  Camphor, 
Laurus  cinnamomum. 

KAFUR  I,  a  yellow  colour,  lemon-yellow, 
the  colour  of  amber,seoti  rang  is  a  pale  yellow. 

KAFUR  KA  PATTA,  Hind.  Meriandra 
Bengalensis. 

KAGAL,  see  India. 

KAGAM-PUVU-CHEDDI,  Tam.,  Meme- 
cylontinctorium. — Keen  ;  Wiild, 

KAGAR  or  Dassendi,  people  of  Cutch,  who 
receive  their  support  from  the  charity  of  tlio 
Jarejah.  They  are  a  tribe  of  Charon  of  the 
Tombel,  or  as  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Kutch,  Toomber  ;  aud  emigrated  with  the 
Jarejah  into  that  country. —  Hindu  Infanti- 
cide, pp.  78 — 79.     See  Hindoo,  India. 

K  AGAR  A,  Hind.  Saccharum  sponta- 
neum.  Limi, 

KAGASH,  Hind.     Cornus  macrophylla. 

KAGAYAN,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago, 
containing  a  curious  circular  lake  and  at  a 
height  of  about  ninety  feet,  is  another  beautiful 
lake  circular  in  foim,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
similar  to  the  lower  one.  The  two  lakes  are 
separated  by  a  sort  of  natural  wall  and  the 
spectator  standing  on  its  narrow  edge,  can, 
by  a  mere  turn  of  the  head,  observe  them 
both.  Opposite  Kagayan  are  "The  Five 
Islands,"  known  also  as  Babuyan. — KeppeVs 
Ind.  Arch.,  Vol.  \,  p.  83. 

KAGGERA  also  Kanuga  clicttu,  Tel. 
Pongamia  glabra,  Vent. 

KAGHAN,  is  a  barren  dependency  of 
Hazura.  It  is  a  long  narrow  glen,  stretching 
upwards  till  it  nearly  reaches  Chelas,  the  latter 
outpost  of  the  maharnjah  of  Kashmir's  king- 
dom.  It  is  inhabited  by  pastoral  and  aboriginal 


"lathay,  ii,  550  ;  Masson^s  Join-net/,  !  races,  and  was  given    in  fiefdom    to  a   Syud 


195,  207  to  230;  Elphinstone' s 
Jampbell,  p.  145  ;  Mohun  LaVs 
Bumes*  Kabul ;  Vigne's  Personal 
p.  235  ;  Christian  I'Voth,  Septem- 
?.  421  quoted  in  Yule  Cathay,  Vol. 

555.  See  Affghan,  India,  Jclalla- 
1,  Kush. 

KENNAl,  ^\(t  hours  and  a  half 
jria,  is  Kafir  Kenua,  the  Cana  of 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
his  name  in  the  tribe  of  Ashei*, 
:.  28.)  The  word  Kafir  meaning 
ipplied  by  mahomedaus  to  places 
icularly  inhabited  by  christians. 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  Kafir  Saba, 
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family  who  were  confirmed  by  the  British. 
These  Syuds  exercised  internal  jurisdiction 
and  kept  certain  members  of  the  family  in 
attendance  on  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Hazara,  virtually  as  hostages  for  good  behavi- 
our. After  the  British  conquesi,  the  Syuds 
were  summoued  to  answer  numei-ous  com- 
plaints preferred  by  the  people  of  Kaghau  ; 
they  came,  but  afterwards  fied,  and  assumed 
an  attitude  of  resistance  and  intrigued  with 
the  Sitnna  fanatics  and  with  the  Hussunzye, 
then  hostile  to  the  British. 

The  name  "  Huzarha"  or  thousands  indi- 
cates that  the  Iluzara  tribes  are  numerous^ 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  TuroouUsfii 
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Gukkur^  Swftiee,  Dooud,  Suttde,  and  the 
petty  chi€ftalD9,  equally  Dutnerous,  were  all 
Igranted  jagheers,  some  for  life,  some  for 
'two  or  more  g^aeratioos,  and  aome  in  per- 
petuity. The  liberality  of  tlie  British  govern- 
tnent  was  very  great  in  Huzara  :  the  land 
grants  are  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of 
the  revenue  of  the  didtrici,  which  amounts  to 
Jeas  than  two  lakhs  of  Rupees  per  aiiikum. 
Each  chief  is  bound  to  turn  out  his  contingent 
of  militia,  if  required  ;  some  40,000  armed 
men  could  in  an  emergency  be  presented. 
The  principal  chieftains  are  t he  Gukkur  chief 
of  Khanpoor,  th  e  Turnou  lee  chief  of  Darwazy  e, 
the  Swatee  chiefs  of  Agrore,  Manaera,  »ud 
Gurhee  Hubeeboollah.  Uuder  British  rule 
nothing  can  exceed  the  loyalty  of  the  Ha:e;nLii 
people,  who,  under  the  Sikhs»  represented  by 
Hurree  Sing  Nulwa,  aud  raaharnjah  Golab 
Sin^,  resisted  curelty  and  oppression  witJi 
the  most  atubborn  contumacy.  The  most 
importaut  political  district  is  western  Tur- 
n  on  lee.  This  petty  principality,  with  a  geo- 
graphical area  of  250  miles  south-east^  aud  a 
revenue  of  Rupees  28,000  per  annuni^  h  held 
a  fief  from  the  British  government,  and 
the  chief  possesses  independent  internal  juris- 
diction. The  tract  chiefly  lies  on  the  left 
batik  of  the  Indus,  a  poriion  only  being  on 
the  right  bank,  and  con  fronts  the  Bu^snuzye 
country.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
Tninoulee,  a  tribe  of  martial  Pnthans.  The 
farber  of  a  recent  chief,  Payuda  Khan,  was 
a  wild  and  energetic  inan^  and  was  never 
aubjugated  by  the  Sikhs  or  by  the  Jummoo 
;f«jahfl.  The  son,  Jehandad,  l>ehaved  well 
Gliolab  Sing  at  a  time  when  thiU  chief 
Kad  no  friends  in  Ilazura,  and  was  contirnied 
in  las  fief  and  received  some  additional 
landed  granU,  The  Hiitiah  frontier  line 
on  the  N.  W.  commences  from  the  rop  of  the 

aghau  glen  near  Chelas  on  the  north-west 
'corner  of  the  maharajah  of  Kashmir's  terri- 
tory, and  then  passes  round  the  north-west 
bound tiry  of  Huzara,  on  the  east  side  the 
Indus  to  Torbeila  ;  then  crossing  that  river, 
it  wind?4  round  the  north  and  north-west 
boundary  of  the  Peshawur  valley  to  the  Khy- 
her  Pass,  then  round  the  Afreedee  Hilh  to 
Kohat  ;  then  round  tlie  western  boundary  to 

le  Kohat  district,  along  the  Meeraniye 
ley  aud  touching  the  confines  of  the  Cabul 
dotoinions  ;  then  round  tlie  Wuzeeree  IT  ilia 
to  Bunnoo  line  and  to  the  head  of  ttie  Sulee- 
tnanee  range  and  then,  lastly,  right  down  tlie 
base  of  the  Suleemauee  range  to  its  ter- 
minate on  ihe  upper  confines  of  Siudh  and  of 
the  Khelat  kingdom.  The  length  of  this 
Ihmtier  is  full  dOO  miles,  and  it  is  as  arduous 
ia  its  nature  as  it  is  extensive.  Along  the 
filter  ikle  of  this  frontier  line.  «&d  therefure 
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beyond   British  jurisdiction,   there  di 
series  of  independent  tribes,  on  tlie  inn 
of  this  frontier  up  to  the  right  bank  < 
Indus,  there  also  dwell  various  tribea,  f 
respects  resembling  tlie  ^rat-named  id  I 
who  are  British  subjects.     The   uttiuli 
fightiog*men  of  the  independent   trii 
lie  estimated  at  13.>,000,  thus  ; 


Tribe§  oo   Hu^ra 

frontier         and 

ae&r  the    Indua 

north  of    Pesh^ 

j%war 8,000 

Swat  ami   its  de-  [ 

pendf^tideii. 20,000  I 


tt-ibea  QQ  Kofa 

froDiier . , 
Wuie«reo  , 
*Sbeonine« 

other*  in  n«itf! 

IfihnMel 

Di«inct.. 


Momuud .,...,.  l^OOa  |  Belooh   tribes 

Afrt-edee... 20,0«>U         Dehtm     Ot 

Oraktye^ud  other  |      Kh&n  bonier^ 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  other  ' 
but  dependent  tribes,  within  British 
with  80,000  fighting  men  :~ 


Tumtmleo(iutlud-  Khuttuk , 

iiig  Jehatsdad'a),    8,000     Bungu^h  „ 

Otbcr     tribtra     of  Domjat  tribes 

Kusana..... 10,000  Bntiah 

Euaufzye 25»000         tory-,...... 

It  was  but  rarely  that  even  two 
trilies  would  combine.     When    one  irffl 
section  of  a  tribe  is  hostile,  it  generalljj 
pens,  ttiat  another  tribe  or  section  iai 
Any    thing  approaching   to  a 
btnation   is  a  contingency  quite 
ratifjo  of  probability. 

The  principal  limber  trees  of  Kftgfe 
Capparii  apliylta,  I         Aeacia  Arabi< 

Cratoera  ivti^iosa,  |         Acacia  niodci 

Z  i  %y  h  p  11  s  ju j  u  ba,  j         Tamar i  ie  diote 

Piitocia  iiitegcrrltna,  |         Olea  Buropea.  J 

— Records  of  the   Government   of 
Cltffhorni  Panjah  Report, 

KAGIJANIA,  HiN'D,  Staphvlea  emj 

KAGIIAZ,  Per8  ,  Hind,  Paper  ;     ^ 
Kafjhnr,  n  newspaper. 

KAGHAZI  NIMBU.  Hind.    Thel 
skinned  lemon,  Citrus  acida,  Rojtb, 

KAGHDAK,     HtNO.      Bibet     rul 
Red  currant. 

K AG  H  U  L,  Guz.  Paper. 

KAGPHALA,    Hind.     Strychnoij 
vomica. 

K  AGS  ART,  Hind.  Daphne  oleoidQ 

KAGSHI,  Hind,  of  the  Suttej  vaUaj^ 
nus  macrophylla.  Dog- wood. 

KAGURA,    Bbng,    Hinb. 
spontnneuni. 

KAH,  PsRi.     Grass,  bnt«  in  combi^ 
applied    variously.       Kah-i-Shutar, 
bitter  plant,  growing  near  Jell  in  Baltt^ 
eagerly  eaten  by  camels. 

KAHA-MILIA,  Singh.    Vitex  M 
Linn.,  it  means  yellow  milia. 

KAHA-GAHA,  Singh.  Amottow 

KAHA^KAALA.GASS,  SiNaff. 
ros  toposia,  Mam. 


KJlBCEAEI, 


KAHAN,  A  town  in  Kacii  Gandava,  in  the 
|U  nogea  eatt  of  the  plain  of  Kach.  It 
H^figs  to  Ilia  Doda  Marri,  a  division  of  tlie 
^hl  sod  widely  dispersed  Marri  iribe^  who 
^■l  beun  locatiM  in  fho  neighbourhood  for ' 
WM^I  cen turir?.  The  Alntri  are  a  brave 
ind  h^ve  loug  biMMi  distiuguifihed  as 
Bg  de  prt*  tla  t  o  1-5  .  —  M*i  ss  oh  's  Jonrn  ty  s, 
\  Kaeh,  Gandavs,  Kelat,  Tin. 
tAHANGI,  Sanb.  Apouogeton  monos- 
Willde. 
kHARt  HtND,  A  sudra  race  of  Hindoo- 
mrnvf  of  whom  are  slaves,  and,  in  Behar, 
OOBiidered  impure.  The  Kaliar  are 
I  Ibllowing  agriculture  and  a&  palanquin- 
\  all  through  Hindoostan  and  the  cast  of 
Panjah*  they  are  a  condiderable  class. 
arc  strnug,  hard-working,  rat  lie  r  wood- 
men ♦  They  are  water-cariier,=i, 
aen  and  ruttjvators,  hind 00s  driuk 
er  from  their  hands.  Nt>ftr  Gya,  they 
also  employed  as  palauquiu  Ijearers,  and 
iMirdens  on  a  yoke  over  one  shoulder, 
is  one  of  the  few  real  Indian 
^  of  which  Ibn  Batula  sbows  any  know* 
mU.  Gloss,;  Campbell,  p.  120; 
n.y,  ii,  p,  408. 

TE,  or  Kahatte —  ?     Cinnamon. 
KAtlAlTA     GAHA,    Singh.     Careya 

KAHCHARI,  Bodo,  or  Borro,  kf  the  raee 

ikcnaelvea,    are    numeron»    along    the 

I  and  southern  borders  of  the  Asjiam 

are  found  iu  almost   all  parts  of 

lley,       Chatgari,    a    frontier    district 

1  between  Desh  Darrang  and  the  Bho- 

f,  feems  to  He  their  chief  locality,  and 

I  tbetr  nutnbers  are  said  to  amount  to  about 

f>i  which  is  about  half  the  Kaehari  popii- 

iis  the  valley.     They  have  no   written 

pr?,  hut  a    large  portion  of  their   vo- 

I  arc  idcntiC-al  with  tlmse  of  theGuro  tribe 

sc  all  tlie  rest  may  be  traced  to  some 

llie  Tibetan,  while  the  idiom  of  the 

_  I  mnd  the  peculiaritief  of  it*^  grammar 

^ilNnidiint  traces  of  descent  from  n  com- 

on^in*     The  Bodo   population  extends 

B«liar  and  Bengal  on  the  we^t^  to  llie 

and    Butan  frontiers.      The  wetitern 

of  this  tribe  belongs  to   Bahar   aud 

il,  and  to  the  Sikkim  and  Butan  fron- 

;  Ui^  emitem  branch  occupies  Assam  aud 

They  build  tlielr  huts  of  grass  and 

»  And  reside   in  villages  of  from  ten  to 

They  do  not   use  leather  in  tlicir 

ror  trail'  '   lo  not  use  wool  as  clotli- 

,  the  Ian  mmJe  of  cotton  and  silk 

tb»     Th*3y  u&o  uteiiBils  of  brass,  ropes 

,  and  h<tsk  e  Ls  u  f  ba r  nboo ,    J  o,  or  b»  r I  ey , 

iCad  rice  nr  millet,  is  used  by  them  as  a 

It  intoxicating  l^evenij^,  aud  r«igeinble» 
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the  "ajiraana"  of  theNewar  nice  in  Nepal. 
They  till  the  soil,  but  do  not  occupy  a  locality 
permanently^  clearing  and  cropping  and  mov- 
ing again  to  clear  and  crop  another  spot  The 
head  of  the  villoge  is  called  G  ra.  A  Bodo 
and  Dhimal  will  only  touch  fleiih  which  haa 
been  oifered  to  the  god  a  by  a  priest.  The 
bridegroom  purchases  his  bride  either  by 
money  or  labour.  Poligamy  la  rare.  There 
are  professed  exorcista  among  them.  The 
eastern  Bodo  in  Cachar  are  calle  d  Bon  o,  and 
are  divided  into  the  Kachari  of  the  hill 
country  and  those  of  the  plains.  They  are 
partly  liindoo  and  partly  pagaa*.  Those  in 
the  plains  in  Assam  are  called  1  lazai,  Hojai 
or  Hajong,  are  of  the  hindoo  cre<'d,  and  speak 
a  hindoo  diHiect,  The  hill  Kachiiri  is  stouter, 
hardier  and  more  turbulent^  aud  Uvea  in  vil- 
lages of  from  20  to  100  housei  Like  the 
Nuga,  their  young  men  of  a  certjiin  age,  leave 
their  pHrcnts*  dwellings  and  resiHt^  together  in 
a  large  building.  Of  the  thr«e  separate 
f»eople,  the  Koth,  the  Bodo  and  the  Dhi- 
mal,  the  faintly,  yet  distin<!tly»  Q  rarkod  type 
of  the  Mongolian  family  is  similar  in  all 
three,  but  is  best  ex  pleased  in  tho  Bodo 
features  and  form  of  body,  iriie  Bodo, 
Dhimal  at  id  other  tribes  inhalbiting  the 
mountaiua  and  forests  between  Kitmuoo  aud 
Assam,  are  styled  Tamulian  by  IMr,  Hodg- 
son. He  luis  done  so  on  the  vif^w  that  ail 
the  aborigines  of  India,  as  dia  tinguiehed 
from  the  Aryans,  belong  to  onis  aud  the 
same  sto<*k,  of  which  he  considers  the  Tamu- 
liaufe  of  Southern  India  the  be^t  representa- 
tives. And  he  has  founded  this  supposition  on 
certain  general  grammalieal  similarities  which, 
as  he  believes,  are  common  to  the  entire 
Scythian  group  of  languages.  Eut  Mr. 
Campbell,  (pp.  48-49)  observes  tliat^  in  ap- 
pearance, the  Bodo  and  Dhimal  are  as  different 
aa  can  be,  aud  as  to  their  connection,  so  far 
as  their  languagea  show^  tliere  is  not  the 
alighteat  evidence.  Mr,  Uobertson  wai  of 
opinion  that  the  border  tribes  of  Assam,  the 
Bodo  and  the  Garo  amongst  others,  were 
affined  to  the  people  of  Tibet.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
however,  considered  that  Mn  Robertson  in 
arriving  at  that  conclusiou  had  overlooked  the 
physical  and  psychical  evidence,  which,  in 
a  questiou  of  ethnic  affinity  are,  in  his  opinion, 
each  of  them  as  important  as  the  glottologi- 
cab  Closely  connected  with  the  Kachari^ 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  are  the 
Hojai  Kaclmrr, — the  Kochi  which  include  the 
Modai  Kochi,  the  Phulguriya  and  Hermia, 
the  Mech,  the  Dhimal  and  the  Rubha.  Each 
of  these  speaks  a  separate  dialect,  between 
which  aud  the  Kachari,  Mr.  Bobiuaon  aaya, 
the  differences  are  rather  nominal  than  reab — 
Mr,  liodfftojt  ;  Latham's  Z^ricrr pUve 
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^ftrllke  tribe^  in  the  time 
Ghaztii,  inhabitiag  the  SaJt 
niouutiuQS  between  the  luJti 
or  Hjdaspes.  They  are  the  i 
modern  Jat.  The  Gukker,  Gagg« 
aborigtues  of  Hazat-a  have  moat  o 
maBtered  by  Pa  than  inraders  H 
the  Indus.  The  Mogul,  and  subil 
Dooraui  failed  to  mHster  them*  h 
rulers  after  haviug  been  frequent 
length  nominally  accompli  shed  ih 
tiou  by  sMrriiig  up  iuternui  factioi 
perpetration  of  acts  of  cruelty  . 
The  Ghikiir,  inhftbiting  the  ^ 
Iudu0»  are  a  Srythtc  race  at  aa 
history  they  were  given  to  iufa 
n  custom,  says  Ferishta,  * 
child  iva»  horn,  to  caiTy  her 
place  and  there  proclaim  alo« 
child  in  one  hand,  and  a  knife 
that  any  one  wanting  a  wife  mijjl 
olherwifte    she    waa    iromolat^d, 


KA«iCAit.  KAHOOWA* 

\ology  s  Mtn  Hobinson^  in  B.  As.  So€.  Joum^ 
"iVa,  20\,  for  March  1849  ;  Mr.  ilodfjson  on 
the  Aborigines  of  ^orlh- Eastern  India  ; 
Campbell  ofi  the  Races  of  Judia,  pp,  48  and 
49.     See  India. 

KAIIEB,  Umu,  Cer^ulus  moscliatus.— 
DeBtain. 

KAHETIA,  near  Tiflis,  tlu'  celebrated 
Albania  of  the  aucients.^ — Foriers  Tracels^ 
Vol  \,p.  120. 

KAU-GILf  thick  mud,  mixed  with  chopped 
atraw  and  other  m»terial!!(,  u^ed  as  plaster 
tliroughout  Si  nil  h  and  Cent  nil  Ahin  :  literallyj 
atraw- mud. — Burton  s  Sindh^  /k  ,37G* 

KAH  GYUU  aud  Tangynr,  are  two  col- 
lections of  huddhist  workfl.     See  Koroa. 

KAMI,  Pa5Jab.    Ufmua  cam  pes  trie,  Linn. 

KAIII,  Hind.  A  sulphate  of  iron  Barths 
containing  in  greater  or  less  rpiantity  and 
purity,    Baits    of    irou    in    the    form    of    a!i 

hydrous  i^ulphafc  ;  in  the  pure  samples  it 
ea  the  form  of  a  whitisli  or  aream -colon red 
radiatetj  crystalline  mass.  Kahi-lal,  or  Kahi  \  menus  they  hud  more  men  thai 
aurkh,  lIiXD.,  is  Bichromate  of  |)otash  ;  Kahl-  j  occasioned  the  custom  of  sev 
suja,  contains  iron  salts  ;  Kahi-sab^,  impure 
gteen  vitriol  ;  Iiahi-matti,  sulphate  of  Iron 
earth  ;  Kahi-safed,  white  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  iron  ;  Kahi-zard,  yellowish  variety  ofXahi- 
safed- — Poweli^  Iland'hook* 

KAMI,  Hind.     Sacchtirum  spontaneum. 

KAHIKAKKLA,  Hind.   Myrica  sapida* 
KAHIMMAL.  Hind*     Ficus  veiiosa. 
KAllIN,  MALAr,»  a  piece  of  cloth, 

KAUIKEE,  SiLKS.  A  talo  ;  from  Katlia, 
io  &{)e4ik. 

KAHIRA,  the  Egyptian  name  of  Cairo, 
corrupted  through  the  Italian  into  Cairo.  It 
means,  not  the  **  victorious,"  bur,  the  **  City  of 
Kahtf'  or  Mai^,  and  It  was  so  called  because, 
it  was  founded  In  A.  d,  968  hy  one  Jauhar, 
when  the  warlike  pUnet  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant.— Burtons  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  VoL  i, 

KAHUA,  HiJJD.     TarmiuAlia  aijuna,  W. 

and  A, 

KAIM^SBLFTAR,   a  juicy  bitter    plant, 

found  near  Jell  in  Bahichl^tan.  It  is  eagerly 
,  ^ ten  by  camels.  Near,  id  a  small  chishmn, 
l>or  brook,  supplied  from  a  hot  spring  in  the 
]  adjacent  hilU,  called  the  spring  of  Lakha ; 
r^*it  had  a  strong  t^ulphut  eous  taste.^ — Masson's 

Journeys^  VoL  li,  p.  12G.     See  Kah, 

KAHK,  Akau.     Is  a  light  and   pleasant 

bread  of  ground  wheat,  kneaded  with  milk, 

leavened  with   sour  bean   flour,   aud  finally 

baked  in  nu  oven,  not,  m  usual,  in  the  Ea>;t, 

1ip05  an  iron  plate.  The  Kahk  of  Egypt  is  u 
^Itiod  of  cak*:  —  BuriQus  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca^ 

KAIIKAK»     •  T    t-ihaUm,    or    Kakcr,    a 
28 
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one  wife.  When  any  one's 
her,  she  set  up  a  mark  at 
being  observed  by  the  othei-i?, 
till  the  signal  was  removed/*  Th( 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  o 
taioeers  whose  chief  Ambi 
dora  with  predentin  to  Ali 
writes  the  tiame  Guker,  but  i 
Ghnka  nnd  Kliaku.  The 
distinguishable  from  the  Awi 
appearance,  both  being  very  lai 
but  not  exceedingly  fair,  inhabil 
do,  a  dry,  bare,  rather  low  com 
summer.  The  country  of  the  K 
the  liead  waters  of  the  Loi*a  is  wild 
sible.  It  forms  a  t^quaiMj  of  abo 
between  the  Athtikzye  coi 
Terin,  I  he  Soli  man  range 
But  Kaker  named  Casia,  occitj 
valley  of  ShaL  The  Punni  clan, 
Sew  is  if  n  is  Kaker.  Their  ii 
habita  vary. — Rec,  Govt. 
Rajasthan^  VoL  i,  /),  636; 
AfiTghan,  Jelam,  Kabul,  KJio 

KAHLARU,    MjiLATALA, 
whiuh  grows  to  about  we venle^iti 
and  seven  inches  in  diameter  ;  "" 
liard,  close*graine<l,  and  stroi 
by  the  natives  iu  l>oats,  and  for 
knees  io  ve^aeU. — Edyf^  M\  and 

KAH  OLD,  a  Nepaul  tree,  fro 
poorer  people,  in  time  of  ac^ 
nutritious  ht\iad,  which  la 
with  flour. 

KAHOO,  Gcz,,    HiSD 
Lettuce. 

KAHOOWA,  UjiiD.    P, 
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KAIBAHMAK. 
BuBK.    Coffem  aiabica,  Linn. 

,  Pkrs.  An  aqueduct. 

A,  Arab^  Duk.,  Hind.,  Fers. 

»  copdy   and  the   pure  gum  of 

t. 

e  Eathi  or  Katti. 

r,  founded  the  Arabs  in  Yemen. 

he  is  called  Jaktan. — Falgrave. 

ShamSy  Arab,  Joktan,  Saba. 

[iHD.  Laetuca  sativa,  or  Lettuce  ; 

e  of  Olea  curopea,   O.  ferrugiuea 

data. 

»HiND.  Pentapteraaijuna,  Roxb, 

,  a  river  of  Nagpur. 

t,  Abab.,  Hind.,  Fkrs.,  Malay. 

Pousii.     Coffea    aiabica,    Linn. 

ee;  in  Hindi,  the  prepai*ed  coffee. 

Malayan  grain  measure. 

M.    The  hand.     Idankai,  the  left 

I ;  Yalan-kai  the  right  hand.     See 

li-kara,  workers  in  basket  work. 

oPallam,  Tam.  The  fruit  of  a  tree. 

IfAur.    Wood. 

iMBALLO,  Malay.     A  timlxsr 

Archipelago,  in  Bawean. 

OKA    WOOD.    Anglo-Malay, 

om  indicum,  IValL 

BUNG  NGAT?    Ck)CHiN.CniN. 

robaian. 

LHMAN,   one   of  the    kings  of 

irn  to  the  Persians  by  the  name  of 

Dd  to  the  Romans  as  Artaxerxes, 

their  mode  of  pronouncing  Arde- 

Babegan  bin  Sassan,  tlie  son  of 
I  on  officer  of  the  Parthuin  king, 
tobanus  V,  who  assumed  the  Per- 
in  A.  D.  226,  as  the  first  of  the 
ynasty. 

ij,  tlie  tenth  king  of  the  Sassanian 
IS  the  Shapur  or  Sapor,  who 
J  emperor  Valerian.  He  assumed 
D.  381,  and  Ardashir  iii,  in  a.d. 
ae  2.5th  Sassanian  under  whom 
availed.  The  Sassanian  dynasty 
k.  D.  641,  when  Yezdejird  or 
was  overthrown  by  the  mahome- 

daraz-daRt,  or  Ardashir  of  the 
'as  Kai  Bahman,  the  Artaxerxes 
.  of  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the 
Qasty. 

es  Mnemon,  was  a  Persian  king, 
at  whose  court  Ctcsias,  resided 
jars.  After  Scylax,  Ctesias  was 
torian  of  India,  and  in  bis  Indica, 
190,)  he  mentions  that  Artaxerxes 
1  his  mother  Parasatya  presented 


strokes  of  lightning.  Thb  is  the  first  notice 
of  the  lightning  conductor.  See  Scylax : 
Lightning  conducton— See  Qreeks  of  Asia, 
Kabul,  p.  487  ;  Persian  KingSi  Fars,  Sassa- 
nian. 

KAIL  or  Kaili  or  Khal  of  Satl^.    Finns 
excelsa,  WcUL 
KAIM  of  Panjab,  Nauclea  parrifolia,  Boxb. 
KAIMANIS,  Jay.,  Malay,  Cmnamomum 
zeylanicum,  Neet^  also  Cassia  lignea. 

KAIA  MARAM,  Tam.  Properly  Kola 
maram.  Psidium  pyriferum,  P.  pomiferam, 
the  guava. 

KAIA  MURA,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to 
have  built  Balkh. 

KAIAN,  N.  W.  Himm.  Faba  valgarls, 
Manchj  the  common  bean. 

KAIANIAN  DYNASTY,  see  Persian, 
Kings. 

KAIANTA6EBI,  Edipta  prostrata. 
KAI  ANYANG,   Malay.    A  shrub  of 
Bawean,  the  fruit  of  which  sells  at  Java,  at 
30  florins  per  picul, 

KAI  PADABU  in  Canara,  predial  slaves, 
a  subdivision  of  the  Dher,  or  pariah  race. — 
mison. 

KAIA  PUTI,  Malay.  Literally,  white- 
wood  :  Cajaput. 
KAIAR,  KAIL,  Hind.    Finus  excelsa. 
KAIA  80NA,  Malay.    A  timber  tree  of 
the  Archipelago,  at  Bawean,  much  used  in 
prahu  and  house-building. 

KAI-BARATTA,  a  race  in  Bengal, 
fishei-raen  by  caste,  and  occupation,  sometimes 
a  domestic  or  predial  slave,  having  sold 
himi^elf  or  been  sold  as  a  child. 
KAICI,  Hind.  Rosa  Brunonis. 
KAIDA,  Malea  l  Pandanna  odoratissimus, 
Linn. 

KAI-DAI-BI,  Coch.-Chin.  Blumea  bal- 
sam ifei^a. 

KAIDARYAMU,  Sans.    Myrica  sapida, 
TValLy  according  to  Wallich,  the  same  as 
Kayaphal  of  Royle,  III.  1,  346,  who  supposes 
M.  integrifolia,  i2.  iii,  76o,  to  be  the  same. 
KAIDRANI,  see  Khozdar. 
KAIELCIIA,  Hind.  Chinese  brick  tea. 
KAIDA,  or  Thala.    Pandanus  odoratissi- 
mus. 

KAIF,  AsAB.  Repose  ;  the  saToming  of 
animal  existence  ;  the  passive  enjoyment  of 
mere  sense  ;  Kaif  is  a  word  untranslatable  in 
our  motlier-tongue.  In  a  coarser  senso  *'  Kaif* 
is  applied  to  all  manner  of  intoxication.  Son- 
nini  is  not  wrong  when  he  says,  "  the  Arabs 
give  the  name  of  Kaif  to  the  voluptuous  re- 
laxation, tlie  delicious  stupor,  produced  by 
the  smoking  of  hemp  ;"  and  in  Morocco,  the 
word  is  applied  to  the  dried  flowers  <^the 
Cannabis   sativa. — Burton's    PUgrimmgt    to 


two    iron   swords,   whicli,    when 

he  earth,  averted  clouds,  hail  and    Mcccah,  Vol.  i,  pp.  12 — 13, 
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KAILAS. 

KAIFIET,  the  aba  or  camaline,  as  it  is 
styled  in  ttie  Persian  gulf,  atid  Uie  KaiBet  are 
worn  in  OoQaD,  by  all  classes.  It  i^  a  broad 
kerchief,  striped  green,  red  and  yellow,  hav- 
ing the  sides  hanging  down,  with  knotted 
£trings  appended  to  them,  serTiog  by  their 
motion  to  keep  off  the  flie«,  which  are  there 
excesBi  vely  troublesome, — WelistecTsTravehi 
VoL  xu  p  210. 

KAI-HU-YUD,  also  Kai-hu-ynd-han  ?. 
CocH.-CHiJi.     Sandalwood, 

KAIKARI  or  Kaik-ull,  Hind.,Mahr.,Tel  , 
in  Berar,  are  makers  of  [baskets  from  stems  of 
cotton  pUnts  and  palm  leavee.  They  are  a 
migratory  and  predatory  race,  whose  ofensible 
P  occupation  is  basket-making.  They  wander 
through  Berar» — Berar  Gazetteer, 

KAI-KARAK,  Mal&al.  A  liaudicrafts- 
man, 

KAI-KAOS,  see  Persian  kings. 
KAIL,  HiKD.     PinuB  excelsa. 
KAlNTorRavi.  Pyius  variolosa,— ^fl//. 
KAI AMURZ,  a  prince  of  Perstia,  to  whom 
tradition  points  as  the  builder  of  Balkh. 

KAIKBYA,  one  of  the  wives  of  Dasaratha 
autl  mother  of  Bharata. 

KAl-KHOAlK,  CocH,-CHiy.  Aristolo- 
chia  indica. 

KAI  KHUSRU,  Turan  or  Scythia,  to  its 

furthest  bounds,  seems  to  have  been   under 

Afrasiab  ;    and   U»e  young  Kai  Khusru  was 

sent  into  it ;  btit  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 

ito  what    covtntry — Malcolm's    History    of 

I  Jer*ia,  Vol,  i,  p,  43, 

KAI-KILAN,  Tam.  A  weaver  by  caste 
and  occupation* 

KAI  KOBAD,  of  the  Persians,  is  tlie  Di- 

joces  of  the  Gi-eeks.  The  reign  of  Phraortes, 

lie   son   of  Dijoces,    is    omitted  by  Persian 

authors^,   but   it  is  probably  included  in  the 

incredible  period  they  assign  to  Kai  Kobad. 

Kai  Kaos  is  Cy&xares  ;  and  his  son  and  sue- 

wcessor,  Astyages,  is  also  omitted.     MaleonCs 

'^isionj  of  FcrsiOy  VoL  i,  p/?.  31,  33. 

KAI-KOLA»  Tkl.  A  weaver  caste,  or 
individual  of  it. 

KAIL,  Hi?fi>*  Pinus  cxcelsa,  grows  in 
Kullu,  not  in  Kangra. 

KAI  LAS  or  Gangii  Range  of  moun- 
tains extends  in  one  unbroken  chain  from 
the  source  of  tlie  Indus  to  the  junction 
of  the  Shayok,  and  forms  the  natural  boun- 
dary between  Ladak,  Balti  and  Rongdo  on 
Ite  south,  and  Ruthog,  Nubi'a,  Shigar  and 
Iimzanagur  on  the  north.  It  luis  six  passes, 
at  heights  from  1 5,000  to  18, 105  feet,  Gangri, 
in   Tibetan,    means   Ice   mountain  :   Kailas 


Sivaandthe  celestials.  The  Tibertanik 
Ti-se  or  the  Kailas  Peak  as  the  higbesti 
tain  in  the  worhl.    See  Abisiiegam,  1g  * 

KAILASA,    in   Hindoo    mytholc 
paradise  of  Siva,  but  now  Uie  mm 
mountain    near    lake    Manasarowarm. 
brahmanical  and  buddhist  cosmogonj  i 
four  great  rivers   of  India,   the   lodl 
Sutlej,  the  Ganges,   and    the 
one  holy  lake  at  tlie  foot  of  Kailas. 
also  firmly  b«jlieved  by  the  hindoo*^  tlu 
Sone  and  the  Nerbudda  rise  out  of 
pool  nerir  Amarkantuk.  In  a  traditional 
e<l  by  Bumes,  the  Oxus,  Jaxart^^,  anil| 
are  all  believed   to   rise  in  the    Sir 
Pamer.    The  rivei's  of  Cambodin,  of  < 
of  Ava,  and  a  fourtli,  perhaps  the 
were  regarded  by  the  people  of  Laos 
branches  of  one  river  ;  a  notion   whiq 
probably  only  a  local  adaptation  of  thtt] 
buddhiat  tradition* — Vule  Cathay^  ii| 
See  Meru,  Mahadevi. 

KAILAS-GARH.  T.at  12'50H;] 
79'  2'*46  in  the  Kaniatik,  S.  E.  ofj 
konila,  or  Polikonda,  2766  fl.  above  thi^ 

KAILAS   HILL,      Lat.    18*   18  55 
73*  9'  in  the  Kookan,  16  miles  W,  of 
Top  of  the  hill  is  2019  ft«  above  1 
Bom,  Cat. 

KAIL,  Kai,  Panching,  Malay* 

KAILWA,   H   pmall  territory  in 
anah  :    when    Saloombra    of   CI1 
at  the  gate  of  the  sun,  the  comma 
on  Putta  of  Kailwa.     He  was  only 
his  faiher  had  fallen  in  the  last  shock,  ( 
mother  had  survived  but  to  rear  this,  \ 
heir  of  their  house.    Like  the  Spartan  1 
of  old,  she  commanded  him   to  put 
•saffron  robe,*  and  to  die  for  Cheetorei 
surpassing  the  Grecian  dame,  she  illai 
her  precept  by  example  ;  and  lest  an 
'compunctious  visitings*  for  bne  dc 
herself  might  dim  the  lustre  of  Kailw 
armed  the  young  bride  with  a  lance^  1 
descended   the   rock,  and   the  defei 
Cheetore  saw  her  fall,  fighting  by  th#  1 
her  Amazonian  mother,     T* 
maintained  a  protracted  cl 
thoughts  of  surrender,  when  a   bali 
Jeimul,  who  took  the  lead  on  the  falli 
kin  of  Mevvar.     His  soul  revolted  jtt 
of  ingloriout^ly  perishing  by  a  dist 
He  saw  there  was  no  ultimate  hop 
tion,    the  northern   defences  beii 
destroyed,  and  he  resolved  to  stg 
end  of  his  career.     The  fatal  Johar 
manded,  while  eight  thousand  Rajf? 
the  last  •beera'  together,  and 


oeans  crystal  tine  or  icy,  and  is  derived  from 

lelas,  crystal,  which  is  itself  a  compound  of  i  saffron  robes  ;  the  gates  were 
^Ke  water,  and  Ins  to  shine.   The  Kailas  or  ice   the  work  of  dostructiim  corameaa.41, 
jnoaiitaWf  u  the  Indian  Olympus,  the  abode  of  survived    to  stain    the    yellow 


KAIQA  ISLAND. 


Rumnder.  Aklwr  entered  Chee- 
hiity  thoQsand  of  its  inhabitants 
itima  to  the  ambitious  thirst  of 
fthis  guardian  of  maukind.  All 
of  clans,  both  home  and  foreign, 
renteen  hundred  of  the  immediate 

prince  sealed  their  duty  to  their 
ith  their  lives.     The  Tuar  chief 

appears  to  have  been  the  only  one 

0  was  reserved  for  another  day  of 
ne  queens,  five  princesses  (their 
,  with  two  infant  sons,  and   the 
*  all  the  chieftains  not  at  their 
•riflhed    in   the  flames  or  in   the 
this  ever  memorable  day.     Their 
id  indeed  deserted  them  ;  for  it 
ditwar,'  the  day  of  the  sun,  he  shed 
;  time  a  ray  of  glory  on  Cheetore. 
of  their  strength  was  despoiled  ; 
8  and  palaces  delapidated  :  and,  to 
ner  humiliation  and  his  triumph, 
;fther  of  all  the  symbols  of  regality. 
yati^han.     See  Cheetore. 
HK,  Cocii-Chin.     Miller. 
\Lj  Mal.     Amongst  tlie  Nair,  a 
ak  and  used  by  the  inferior  classes 
'essing  them. —  ff'ils. 
IL,    or    kahmal    gond.    Hind,   of 
Jid  Haripur,    the   gum    of  Odina 
wed    in    calico-printing. — FowelVs 
i,  Fo/.  i,  p.  396. 
iXIS,  Malay.     Cinnamon. 
G,  CooHiN-CniN.     Tamarind. 
MAKAM,    Arab.,   Pers.,    Hind. 
Dt  for  the  time  being,  a  successor. 
,  equivalent  to  mehmaudar  of  the 
Iamiiion*8  Seiiau 

OOLINGHl,  Tam.     Apot-vege- 
ipper  and  edible  part  of  the  plant 
hat  the  taste  of  a  i-adish  ;  the  root 
>le. — Ainslie  ;  Agriculturists'  No- 
,  Vol.  ii,  page  240. 
EIiND.     Ulmus  campestris. 
MANIS,  Malay.  Cinnamon. 
MA-MAING-MAING,  see  Shan. 
KAPALA,   Jav.     a    head-dress 
ound  the  head  like  a  turbaud.   The 
lever  appear  bear-headed.     Kain- 
(o  ;  Kain-kalambu,  gauze  ;  Kain- 
raa  ;  Kain-kipri,    diaper  ;    Kain- 
lel. — Simm.  Diet     See  Kahin. 
EI,    Hind,   of  the  hills,   the  wild 
8  variolosa. 

EII,  Hindi.  ludigofera  arborea, 
ijab,  &c.,  a  shrub,  with  useless 
inly  for  fuel  :  the  blossoms  are 
i  by  the  natives. 

ISLAND,  is  subject  to  Ternate. 
and  is,  the  gi*eat  red  parrot  of  the 
da  occurs  here.     The  Kaioa  people 

1  race,  having  Malay  and  Papuan 
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affinities,  and  are  allied  to  the  psBoples  of 
Ternate  and  of  Gillolo.  Their  language  is 
quite  distinct  from,  though  somewhat  resemb- 
ling that  of  the  surrounding  islands.  They 
are  now  mahomedans. —  Walh,  VoLW^  p.  12, 

KAIPHAL,  Hind.  Myrica  sapida,  Box 
myrtle.     See  Kilioorum  bark. 

KAI-PADARU,  a  class  of  predial  slaves 
in  Kauara. —  Wilson. 

KAIR,  Tam.  Cordage,  the  fibre  of  the 
cocoanut,  Coir. 

KAIRA,  a  town  in  Guzerat,  in  which 
several  ancient  copper  plates  have  been  found, 
with  inscriptions  elucidating  the  condition  of 
that  country.  One  of  these  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Sanscrit  with  gross  eiTors  of  gram- 
mar and  incorrectness  of  expression,  is 
of  date  Samvat  of  Yikramaditya  1116, 
corresponding  to  981  Salivahana,  and  to  446 
of  the  era  of  Udyaditya,  A.  d.  1069.  The 
ciiaiacter  used  in  tlie  inscriptions  is  almost 
modern  Deva  Nagari.  It  contains  saluta- 
tion to  Ganesa,  Parvati,  Siva,  with  five  faces  ! 
and  mentions  the  Yedas,  Swaha  Meru, 
Sastra. 

The  kings  or  princes  mentioned  are  raja 
Suravirak,  of  the  Pavara  (Powar  ?)  line. 
Gondala,  his  son.  Arovalamathana,  son. 
Udayaditya,  his  son.  Salivahana,  his  son. 
This  inscription  is  of  importance,  as  it  dis- 
closes a  new  era,  that  of  the  family  of  Udya- 
ditya, the  probable  founder  of  Oodypur,  cor- 
responding to  the  era  of  Yikramaditya  1116, 
and  of  Salivahana  981,  and  Kaliyaga,  4160. 
This  would  place  the  foundation  of  Oodypur 
A.  D.  614.  The  raja*s  name  is  not  in  the 
chronological  tables  of  the  Sesodia  Bajpnts,  or 
of  any  other  dynasty.  Arevalaroathana  went 
to  Malava,  and  recovered  his  foimer  kingdom 
of  Madhyadesa.  The  inscriptions  on  another 
is  in  Sanskrit  prose,  each  word  having  a 
double  meaning.  It  is  of  date  Samvat  380  ; 
A .  D.  323  ;  but,  if  the  Balibhi  era  be  used, 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  years  must  be 
added.  It  is  engraved  in  the  character  in  use 
before  Allahabad  No.  2,  but  not  quite  Lat. 
Four  Yeda  are  mentioned,  but  not  one  name 
of  the  Puranic  gods.  Prasanga  Baja,  grand- 
son of  Samanta  Datta  is  mentioned.  The 
grant  is  of  a  village ;  and  the  donees  are  desig- 
nated "  those  who  are  versed  in  the  four 
Yeda;"  and  the  term  brahman  is  not  used.  The 
grant  was  for  the  worship  of  the  five  Jagna, 
Bali,  Charu,  Baiswadeva,  and  Agnihotra. 

Another  plate  has  an  inscription  in  San- 
scrit prose,  each  word  having  a  double  mean- 
ing,— and  incapable  of  being  closely  render- 
ed into  English.  Its  date  is  Samvat  390,  or 
A.  D.  323,  if  the  era  be  that  of  Yikramaditya, 
but  if  of  the  Balibhi  era,  then  ▲.  d.  640. 

The  character  used  in  the  inscriptions  ii 
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clofeTy  &nied  to  the  Kanouj  Nagri»  or  AlkUa*       KAJANG,  Malat.     The  leaT«! 
bad  No,   2, — po3flib]y   a  lit  lie   earlier.     The    fiuticuns,   written  Cadjnu,  Uy  &i 


four  Veda  are  mentioned  ;  hut  not  one 
word  of  brahmanifuil  gods  or  brahmaoa  ; 
Kaja  Samauta  Dattn,  his  sou^  Vijaya  Bhatla, 
or  Vita  Raja  and  lua  !$on,  Prsj^aii^xn  Kaja 
Datta  are  named.  The  Raja  I'msauga,  of 
the  royal  race  of  Gajjara,  gives  a  village  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  four  Veda,  not 
for  the  worship  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  or  Siva, 
or  their  offsets,  but  for  tiie  woj^^hip  of  the 
f}ve  Jngna,  Bali,  Charu,  B  at. s  wad  ova,  and 
Aguihotm.  Bruhmaus,  although  alluded  to, 
are  not  even  named  ;  even  the  writer,  Rewa 
is  not  called  a  brahman. — J.  Ben,  Am.  Soe  , 
Voi.  vii,  p,  909. 

K  A  III  ATA,    Saks      Andrographis   pool- 
cnlatji. —  h^alL     See  Chiretta, 


India,  ^H 

KAJAR,  the  tiibe  to  whicfl 
family  of  IVinla  helung.  They  an 
seven  Turki*th  tribes  which  J^upfi 
li*mail,  one  of  the  first  kings  of  th€ 
dynasty,  about  a.  i>.  1500,  wheu 
.^eet  of  the  shiiih  to  im(>oi*tJia 
their  belief  the  national  relighl 
Shiah  means  sect  in  Pei'sian,  aud 
given  them  aa  a  reproach  he  took 
The  ouly  material  poiut  of  faiih  iu 
»hiah  differ  from  the  suuni,  i*  theJr 
All,  tlie  companion,  son-in-law,  ti 
of  Maljomed  ought  to  have  Is 
suce^jeded  the  prophet,  instead  of  . 
Oujar,  and  0:?man,  The  greater 
the  ancest'Ors  of  shall  Uniail  had 


KAIRO,  Dye  tree    bark  of  Akyab,  gives 
a  yellow  colour  ;  with  oil  and  plantain  &ih  a  I  or  philoaophicn)  t\v\>iA,  und  Malcoli 
red  colour  is  made.     Price  6  Rs,  per  inannd.    that  he  raised  the  i*ect  of  Ali    h 

KAIRVYAL,    Hind.     Bauhiniu    variegata  j  thought  it  necessary  that  ijir  hoi 
tar,  purpurea. 

KAISAR,  IIjnd  ,  Nyctanthes  arbar-tristis. 

KAISER  KHKIU  ^ee  Atlghan,  Kelat. 
^KAISEE  GHAUT,  a  ghaut,  where, 
Krishna,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  slew  Kaisee,  a 
devata  of  gigantic  strength,  aeut  by  Kao.sa 
to  take  away  his  life.  Tlie  auaiversary  of 
that  exploit  is  still  observed  witfi  great 
festivities.— 7V.  of  Hind.,   VoL  ii,  ;).  60. 


KAISHAKU,  amongst  the  Japanese,  the 
friend  who  decapitates  the  victim  in  the 
Hara  Kiri* 

KAIT,  Hind  .  Feronia  elephantum,  wood- 
apple. 

KAITAN,  HiNn.     Muslin. 

KAI-TANH-YEN,  Cc>can«*CeiK.  Aria- 
tolochra  Indica^ 

KAITOON,  a  river  of  Took  Eampore, 
passives  near  Seronje, 

KAIT,  see  Hindu,  Kuyast*ha. 

KAITU  MA  ILL  ALU,  Mal.  Vitex 
arborea, 

KAIUN,  Hnm,     Faba  vtilgaris* 

KAI-VANG-DJ,  CocHiN-OHf K,  Sassafras 


in  whicli  the  devotional  men  of  hi 
family  indnlged»  shouhl  huv©  *o 
more  oomprehensibtc  in  the  oiii 
countrymen  than  the  abjiirnct  con 
of  the  deity.  The  names  of  tJie  at 
ish  tribes  who  supported  ^hah  Ii 
Oostjtjaioo,  Shamloii,  Nikalloo, 
Ztjlkudder  and  Aff^har.  Aga  > 
I  Khan,    1794,   was  the  rtr^t   motiJii 


Kiyar  dynasty,  and  at  that  time  the 
principally  settled  in  the  ncighbc 
Afftmbad,  where  they  still  ivm 
Affgbans  iu  i^ peaking  of  a  nation, 
dej<ignat4J  it  by  the  proper  nara(q 
to  wbi<  h  the  sovereign  belon|| 
call  the  Persiam»,  Kajar,  the 
Mohamedzye  ;  the  Sindtaus,  Ti 
Sikh?,  Runjit,  &c. 

The  choga   is  a  long    great ' 
in    Atfgluini.slun,  wliich    roaches  tCi 
The  **  i>ostin,"  also  an  over- coal,  ti 
to  iho   middle  of  the   thigh.     By 
turban,  or  a  kajnr  cap,  and  a  eouim* 
over  ordinary  clothes,  European  tr 


1 


KAIVARTAKA    MUSTA,    Sixg«„    or  j  those  countries  avoid  much  nnnnyai 


Cyperus  hexastachys,- 


Tungamudtet  Tel, 
Entil 

KAIVERTTA— a  fisherman,  also  pro^ 
nounced  Katvart,  or  Kaibart,  or  Kuibartta, 

KAIWAL,  HtSD,  theKelmung  of  Baijiihir 
and  Kanawar,  &c.  Cedrus  deodara,  the  deodar 
or  Himalayan  cedar. 

KAI  ZABAN,  IhsD.  Rhododendron 
anthopogon. 

KAJ AH,  Malay xiJt.  A  tree  which  grows 
10  about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  ten  inches  I  selves  principally  to  tlie  profess! 
in  diameter;  its  timber  is  very  strong,  and  Fetrier't  Journey/ s^p,2'k,Ferri  tr$ 
t3*e  crooks  of  it  are  used  by  carpenters  for  Malcolm's  IlisL  ajf  Persia,  Fat  i 
lioat  worL*— ^c/y<*,  Af-  and  C.  Adventurtiafa  Ladt/  in  Tar^ary^ 
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Kajar  have  been  dts>tingutHhed  dnri 
generations  among  Urn  tribes  o{  iA 
the  ancient  Flyrcaoia.  But  tJ^B 
been  ti^ced  farther  bui:k  than  a.  W 
l.5(X)  ;  when  Piri  Beg,  kajnr,  is  mi 
a  MS.  Mr.  Foster  aay^,  the  Knj 
extensive  tribe  chiefly  ivi-iding  in  M 
and  Astrabad  ;  autl  that  the  word  j 
vincial  language  signifies  rebels 
Like  the  Kajpoots  of  India,  thej 


ssNJW 


A 


KAJVB. 

l,p.356  ;  Turikh  Alam  Arai, 
iiey*s  Travels^    Vol.  ii,  p.  59  ; 
€^,  VoL  ii,  p.  198  ;Chatfield's 
p.  xtI. 
BIab.    a  caste  who  make  glass 

lH,  boxes,  panniers,  or  cradles 
oden  frames,  covei'ed  with  cloth 
im  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet 
>  feet  high,  in  which  those  who 
amels  are  seated  ;  they  are  part- 
rent,  and  when  iitted  up  with 
e  a  couveyauce  by  no  means  con- 
I  cold  night,  for  tliose  who  can 

hours  tot^etlier  in  the  Asiatic 
1  their  legs  doubled' or  crossed 
: — the  traveller  becomes  soon 
)llie  measured  motion  of »  camel's 
DS  can  enjoy  both  warmth  and 
rsmost  enviable  during*  the  long 
le  nights  of  a  winter's  journey, 
;hoso  who  travel  onliorscback  are 
red.  Each  camel  carries  two 
ets,  or  cradles,  which  are  hung 
;  one  on   each  side.     They  are 

in  Balkh,  by  travellers,  and 
:)n  describes  them  as  greatly  used 
dieSjStyling  them  a  pair  of  gigan- 
nI  panniers.  Mr.  Rich  mentions 
iirney  to  Kurdistan,  the  kajawah 
s  servants  were  slung  on  mules, 
y,  remarks  that  Iiis  kajawah  con- 
»  small  and  inconvenient  seats, 
lie,  and  over  them  an  awning  of 
)rted  on  blight  wooden  frames. — 
met/  into  K/iorassan,  p.  364  ; 
tan,  Ousiey  ;  Tr,  VoL  i,  p.  251  ; 
^de,  Vol.  ii,p.  241. 
I,  Beno,  Curthamus  tinctorius. 
'.NG.,  Hixi)., Singh.  Anacardium 
Cashew-nut  tree  ;  Knjo-ka-tcl, 
^v-nut  oil  ;  Kuju  ko  ghutle,  is 
lut.     This  tree  grows   to  about 

diameter,  and  covei*s  a  large 
is  considered  the  best  sort  of 
rcoal,  and  is  fitted  for  this  pur- 
'ith  this,  as  a  substitute  for  coals, 
of  a  sheep  skin  for  l>ellows,  and 

ground  for  a  forge,  the  native 
Ha  produce  any  piece  of  iron- 
ny  be  required  for  ship- work  ; 
nd  ehannel'work  for  large  ves- 
le  brass  founder,  any  piece  of 
J  tlie  pintles  and  braces  for  ships 
urden. — Edye,  Forests  ofMala- 
tra» 

[iz.  Casearia  elliptica  ? 
?PLE,  Anglo-Hind.     Casliew- 


he  date  of  Elate  sylvcstris,  or 
>per]y  Khajur. 
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KAKAR. 

KAK  or  kok  of  Kanawar,  Ficus  caricoides. 

KAKA,  Can.  Cassia  tistula,  Liun. 

KAKA,  Hind.  A  crow.  See  Cow,  Lakehmi. 

KAKA  BiRA  ?  Hugonia  my s tax,  Linn. 

KA-KA  BOTANG,  Hind.  Jnglans  regia. 

KAKA-CHINCHI.     Abrns  precatorius. 

KAKA  J  EM  BOO,  Sans.  Calyptrantliea 
caryophiliifolia. 

KAKA  KUMAU,  Sans.  Eugenia  caryo- 
phy  Hi  folia. 

KAKA  KALLI,  Tari.  Anamirta  cocculus. 

KAKA  KALLI  VEREI,  Tam.  Seeds  of 
Cocculus  indicus  or  Anamirta  cocculus. 

KAKAL  or  KalliaJ,   Ar.  Aloes  wood 

KAKALAS,  Singh.  Cyathocalyx  zeyi- 
lanicus,  Champ. 

KAKA-MACHI,  Singh.,  or  Telia  nela- 
mu-laka,  Tel.,  Solan um  Lidicum,  Lin?i, 

KAKAMARI  or  Kaki-champa,  Tel. 
Anamirta  cocculus,  fV.  and  A. 

KAKA  MULU,  Tam.  Pedalium  murex, 
Roxb. ;  Linn. 

KAKAMUSTE  or  Ava,  Tel.  Sponia 
Wightii,  Piatteh. 

KAKANDAKA-CONtr-VEH,  Maleal. 
Anamirta  cocculus. 

KAKAO,  Ger.    Cocoa. 

KAKA  PAL  A  or  Verri-i>ala  or  Kuk- 
ka-pala,  'J'el.  Tylophora  voinitoria,  Voigt^ 
also  Zizyphus  glabrata.  Mr.  Brown  explains 
it  by  V4ta  ndmyanaku. 

KAKA  PALAM,  Tam.  Tylophora  asth- 
matica. 

KAKAPU,  Maleal.  Toronia  eordi folia, JR. 

KAKAB  of  Kangra  and  Salt  Range,  Pis- 
tacia  integerrima,  JL  f.  ^'  Tit,  The  Kakar, 
kaknr  singhi,  or  kakru  tree  is  found  chiefly  on 
zemindars'  lands.  In  some  localities  it  attains 
a  great  height,  and  has  a  good  girth.  In  the 
Goleir  ilaka  it  yields  fine  broad  planks  and 
beams  from  15  to  20  feet  long,  the  prico 
of  a  full-sized  tree  being  Rs.  7  or  8.  Its 
wood  is  light-red,  somewhat  resembling  the 
toon,  hard,  fine  grained,  veined  ;  polishes  well, 
is  well  adapted  for  cabinet-making  purposes. 
The  gall  is  used  medicinally, — Mr,  Barnes* 
Ka7tgrn  Settlement  Jieport,  pain.  153  ; 
Balfour,  Timber  Trees;  FowelVs  Hand- 
book,  Vol,  i,  p,  541. 

KAKAR,  Hind.  A  kind  of  tobacco  grown 
in  the  Panjab,  of  small  size,  leaves  roundish 
and  a  long  st4ilk.  In  other  s|.)ecies  the  blade 
is  long  and  pointed  runs  down  the  leaf  stalk 
close  up  to,  and  even  over,  the  main  stem. 
The  "  noki"  tobacco  luis  very  large  long- 
pointed  leaves  ;  desi  tobac<!0  is  very  similar 
in  appearance,  though  stronger  in  flavor. 
Baghdad i  tobacco  has  the  largest  leaves  of 
all,  and  the  leaf  is  waved  and  thin  ;  it  is  the 
mildest  of  all,  and  is  smoked  dry  occasionally, 
— FowelL     See  Tobacco. 


KAK1IKA, 

1k:AKAR\  or  Ura  kttkma,  Tel. 
dica  clHirutitin^  Linn, 

KAKARIA  KAIA,    Malsal.    Cucumi 
Eativus,  Tam.     Cacutnis  momordlcai  i{oa'6. 


KAKAUXERI^RANG,  HiKD.  Chocolate 
color, 

KAKAUA,  TliNn.  One  of  the  Cranes. 
The  Em'o|H»uu  terms  Cratie,  Grus,  Gerunos 
aud  the  iliiiilongtnui  terms  Suroi^f  Kakurra, 
Kurnincli.  all  have  reference  to  the  loml 
irutin>(ftiu^  of  these  bh'da  which  for»i  »  verj 
disiitirt  4;  roup, 

KAKAR-SINGHI  or  Kakraiii  of  Kaiigra. 
PiRtaLMu  iritejjoTrima. 

KARA  TOUUALI,  Tam.  Toddalia  acu- 
leata. 

KAKATUNDAMU,  Saks.»  Tkl,  Aquil- 
laria,  sp, 

KAKA  ULIMERA,  also  Nalhi  iilimera, 
Tkk*     Diosjiynis  conllfolia»  /?.  ti,  p.  53H. 

K  A  K  A  V  A  L  L  r,  Male  a  l,    M  ucuua  gigari- 

KAKA  TANDUKA,  Sans.  Diospyros 
tornentosu,  Hoxh. 

KAKA-TATI,  Tam*     Diospyros  eheiiiim» 


KARHYIK. 

Moriior-   an  hicrarohh-al  power  in  Sogd  and 
altJioutfti  not  a  swiceriJaral  ra«t«* — M% 

KAlvHUR    or   Kakhura,    al§o 
I  BKNti,,  Guz.,  nmt>.  Ze^loary  Cureuni 
ria«  Rostft,,  aUo  Cureitmii  zerumhet 


KA-KHYEN  or  Kakoo,  as  thafa 
B6lv«»w,  me  II  wild  section  of  the  gre«l 
Si»*;:-pho  who  i»lm1iif  hilly  Iracta 
bttukn  of*  (he  Irravvaddy  from  Batno 
Thry  are  >aid  to  Iw?  predato»-y,  vintlic! 
indolent.  They  are»  however*  goo< 
smiths^  arc  remarkably  Hthlctic,  hart 
and  it  iH  not  uncnmmou  to  see  thpffi 
high.  Their  lanjt^uuj^ehaH  only  ineven 
cent,  of  Karen  word??.  They  have 
apjK'annjee  of  Tnriars  hut  have  loi 
and  ^trttighl  nof^e;*,  with  a  disagree 
proi^sitm  about  fiieir  eyes*,  and  totally 
from  tlie  surronnding  Shan,  Bur 
Chinese  iTicim,  Part  of  the  tribe  occuji; 
bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  near  liamo,  bcU 
24  and  2oT.h  of  North  Lat,  The  Kl 
to  the  east  of  Koung-toung  aud  Hafn4 
scrilji'il  a>J  perfect  savuges  in  lippeamiD 
have  loug  fjieeii  und  straight  no6i<»| 
very  dit«ngrecable  expresj^ion  about 
Linn,  Ebrmy.  Diospyros  obeuaster,  Konn,  is  rendered  still  mom  s^o  by  tSm 
KAK-BA,  a  tribe  dwelling  in  the  valley  of  j  black  hnir  being  hronght  over  the 
the  Mek-hong  river,  south  of  the  Lelur  tribe^  |  so  as  entirely  to  cover  it  and  then  cul 
in  hit.  22'  14   N,  across  in  a  line    with  the  eyebrow; 

KAK-DUOMOOR,  Brng*  Ficusoppositi*  i  are  found  to  the  north  of  Hamo, 


Fruit    of    Cathartocarpus 

.   Malcal*      The  Khun  no 

Kakhash,    Hikd.      Pt^rts 

Pers.      Carda- 


I 
I 


foiiu. 

KAKE,  Can. 

fli'tuhL 

KAKE,  KiRN 
tree, 

K/VKEI,    al^o 
aqnilina. 

KAKELAII-SEGIIAR, 

&m, 

KAKER,  the  cotiuti*y  of  this  trilie  is  in  the 
Ii6ad*waterH  of  the  Lora,  wild  and  innei-ea* 
eiblo*  It  forms  a  square  of  about  180  mile* 
between  the  Arhtik^zye  country,  the  Spiu 
Teriu.  the  ranges  of  SaUman  and  BaluebiBUML  , 
But  a  Kaker  ruce  named  Kai^ia^  nho  oecupy  | 
in  part  the  valley  of  Shal  The  Pun ni  elan, 
iu  Seivi  and  Sewititan  is  Kaker,  Their  mau- 
uers  and  habits  vary.     See  Kakar. 

KAKHRA,  the  Aryan  designation  of  the 
modern  Khornssan,  which  was  tho  twelfth 
settlement  of  the  Arj'an  race  in  their  ratgration 
(xiii,  ver%o  17.)  Kakhra  is  held  by  Spiegel 
and  Lassen  to  be  the  district  of  Kihieni  men- 
iioDed  in  F(rdau$i«  Ilaug  identijies  it  with 
the  e  I  fief  of  Kai*kh  in  Khora^san.  The  evil 
dooe  here,  to  the  Aryans,  byAhrirann,  was 
th^^  '*'**■':-  of  the  dmiL     This  therefore  wiig 

■  El 


pjirently  a*!  the  Shu-mai-kha,  und  am 
Sing-pho  hiils  belweeu  the  Moaoj 
and  the  valley  of  Hu-Knng,  They  I 
datoiy  hnl»its.  They  are  probably 
the  Shfiii,  Bnrman  nnd  S»ng*pha 

The  Kn-khyen  lying  to  ihe  east  i 
are  i?npi>0(ied  to  be  the  ordinary  Sg< 
found  iu  the  hiwer  country  and  uUov 
If  not  ith'niieal  now,  they  nuty  bi 
originally  either  n  braneh  or  feloci 
great  Karen  family,  uow  gplit  up 
ditferetit  tril>e<^.  The  Ka-kbyeu 
have  the  same  Indtit^  as  thone  of  il 
country.  Tlu'V  manufacture  a  « 
licpior  called  '*  Sharo-fthoo'*  and  all 
it,  an  a  jmrt  of  their  religiou.H  dul} 
they  embraee  ehrisriauity,  this  hal 
eoUfHo  abandoned  by  those  livb| 
British  rule,  Diiferent  from  theKarett 
the  Ka-khyeu  uro   ^aid  to  hr  i 

would  imply  that  they  were  >  Ij 

in  themselves,  to  maintain  a  eon  of 
dcnee.     If  they  had  l>een  a  i^hn^ 
the   Burmeer,   they  could  li  *l 

supreme  possesMon  of  »lavt^,   FV--.11.4 
the   Cliinese  frontier.     The   fCft^kk 


I 


run  N.  8  ,  about  1 2  mites  to  tlie  eatt  \ 
iictice,  like  the  sin  of  the  Araeho- !  The  Taping  river  issues  from  thmm 
v,tui  were  *o  pfofntie  aa  to  bury  their  '  miles  E.  N.  E.of  Bamo,aod  meanda 
All  thi^  implies  the  organaatiuu  of  through  a  flat  fertllo  plain   to  Ail 
8+  E  34 
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KA-KHTEN. 

f^amneaboTeBamo.  Its  banks  were 
thickly  dotted  with  large  towns  and 
ind  the  adjacent  plains  are  well  cuU 
r  rice.  The  sites  of  old  villages  are 
ed  by  the  garden  trees  and  the  old 
n  by  bunds,  among  the  grass  jungle, 
sprung  ap  in  the  place  of  rice.  There 
many  populous  villages,  every  one 
Q  some  simple   rough  niaiiiier,  and 


KAKI  DONDA. 

the  neighbouring  tribes  with  whom  they  are 
constantly  at  war.  The  Karen  regard  them 
as  a  tribe  of  B*ghai.  They  are  of  a  handsome 
figure,  but  dark  and  slender.  The  women 
wear  a  long  frock  like  the  white  Karen,  but 
of  a  dark-i*cd  colour. 

The  Ka-kliyen  are  divided  into  sept«,  each 
of  which  is  headed  by  a  Tsau-bwa  who  is 
independent,  except  in  so  far  as  a  dread  of 


n  leaves  the  village  for  the  field  with    the  Burmau  king  can  influence  bin  conduct. 


Jalwey)  or  a  musket  or  both.  In  the 
lear  the  mountains  such  a.s  lug-tha, 
all  sleep  and  watch  by  turns  in 
>-8toried  watch  towers,  iiittide  the 
nee,  while  the  women  and  children 
tin  in  the  houses. 

Ingtha  is  a  '*  Chinese  bazaar*'  or 
It  of  about  fifty  Chincsf^  households, 
il  arrack  and  ael)  salt.    The  arrack  is 


The  next  in  rank  to  the  Ttusubwa  is  called 
the  Faw-my-uo.  Both  oilices  are  hereditary. 
In  a  Ka-khyen  village,  the  houses  are  elongat- 
ed bamboo  sheds,  with  a  portico  allotted  for 
the  cattle  and  poultry.  Half  the  house  is  set 
apart  as  sleeping  cells  for  tlie  family  ;  the 
other,  forming  an  open  hall  running  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  is  a  public  lounge. 
Here   the  stranger  is  admitted  to  Ka-khyca 


y  everybody,  the  salt  is  taken  to  the  j  hospitality.  Kakhyen  beer  is  j)ut  before 
I  countiy.  Troops  of  donkeys  and  i  the  guests  and  the  natives  help  themselves 
wne  down  from  the  hills  and  go  back  i  liberally.  The  beer  is  drunk,  when  fresh 
ith  salt,   while     their  owners     and  ■  brewed,  in  plantain-leaf  cups.     The  women 


ts  cany  with  them  a  good  store  of 
These  Ka-khyen  bring  down  a  liitle 
ind  this  is  all   the  trade,  that  now 


wear  a  picturesque  jacket  ornamented  with 
linesof  silver  plates,  chased  and  enamelled. 
The  lower  gannent  is  a  single  cloth  ornament* 

itween  this  part  of  Burmah  and  the    ed  according  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the 

i,by  the  Ta-ping  routes.     Between:  wearer.  "^    ''  -•       ••! 

I  Maing-mo  there  is  some  trade,  the 

Uog  from  this  cotton  and  salt. 

Uhyen  tribes  are  all  armed  and  have 

9  numbers  of  muskets    and   match- 

The  latter  are  3  Rs.  and  4  Rs.   each 

J  serviceable    weapons.      There    arc 

oj separate  Tsau-bwa  indci^jmlent  of 

er  and  frequently  at  feud.     None  of 

ispass  through  fewer  than  three  or 

tliese  separate  states.     All  the  chiefs 

!w  propitiated  and  the  little  men  must 

jiven  small  presents.     Many  of  the 


a  are  rich  from  collections  of  toll  from 

iinerchants. 

s-khyen  all  drink  arrack,  use  opium 


In  the  evening,  the  villagers  assemble 
and  dance  to  an  accompaniment  of  sticks, 
stepping  off  the  side  "  crab-fashion."  When 
a  villager  dies,  his  friends  dance  round  the 
body  to  propitiate  the  spirits  called  Nat  and 
to  drive  away  the  soul  from  its  former  habita- 
tion. The  Meet-way  or  pritjst  works  himself 
into  a  devotional  mood  by  tearing  his  hair, 
groanincT,  kicking  and  stroking  his  head  and 
lace.  When  unpossessed,  the  Ka-khyen  Meet- 
way  is  an  ordinary  layman.  As  an  initiatory 
rite,  to  show  his  fitness  for  the  priestly  office, 
the  novice  must  climb  a  ladder  with  sword 
blades,  sharp-edge  uppermost,  for  steps,  and 


set  himself  upon  a  platform  thickly  studded 

with  the  sharpest  spikes.  Like  the  non- Aryan 

ceo.     They  have  great  numbers  of;  tribes  on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Bengal,  there 

Dong  them,  Chinesie  and  Shan,  and  |  is  no  rcstrie.tion  on  intercourse  until  marriage, 

f  sell   them  again  to  peoph;  in   the  i  but  after   that  unchastity   of  the    female   is 

Burmese   territory,     'i'ho   Chinese 


)ught  from  the  Ka-khyen  are  all 
r  fat,  saucy,  and  apparently  happy. 
Dcaiti  identifies  the  Ka-khyen  tribe 
Siamese  tcnn  8ingh-pho,  which 
lese  prononnce  Thing  bau,  and  is  a 
ied  by  the  Shan  and  Burnian  to  all 
dwelling  north  of  Mo-goung.  They 
lally  tribut^iry  to  the  king  of  Ava. 
ra  strong  resemblance  to  the  Karen, 

they  yield  a  nominal  tribute,  but 
!r  bwn  subdued,  and  the  people  of  all 
n  to  the  east  of  Bamo  live  in   great 

them  on  account  of  their  savage 
a  kidnapping  and  selling  into  slaveiy 


punished  by  death,  mirrors,  beads  and  trinkets 
attract  crowds  of  women, — MasoHy  Burnt, 
pp.  97,  641  ;  Vtile,  p.  146.  See  A  nam, 
India,  Singh po. 

KAKI,  Singh.     A]>e,  monkey. 

KAKI,  Japan.  Diospyros  kaki  :  China 
date  plum. —  Benneifs  IVandennqs, 

KAKI  ALLI,  or  Kaki  rckka,  Tel.  Dios- 
pyros,  $p. 

KAKI  CHAMPA  or  Kakanmri,  Tel. 
Anamirta  cocculus,  IV.Sf  A.  Cocculus  sube* 
rosus — Menispermum  heteroclitum,  B.  iii,  p. 
817.  On  the  Western  Coast  it  is  also  called 
Garala  phala,  t.  «.,  poison-fruit. 

KAKI  DONDA  or  Abuba,  or  Donda,  T< 
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Trjchosiiiitlies    paltntitii,  R.  /    ilso  Cocdnca 

KAKIKALLAVAGADDA,Tj£i„  Njm* 
phtea  lotus. 

KAKl  M  EMI  or  Brabma-aiodii  Tkl.  Ficus 
oppositi folia,  //. 

K  A  KIN  DA,  Safs,  DiospyroJi  melanoxy- 

lot),  Rorh. 

KAKl  NEREDU  or  Kuutina  chettii,  Tkl. 
Ar«ii«m  humilin,  Fa/i/.,  (K  /r,  J212.— A. 
*olaii«tTOJi  H.  i»  />80  ;  Cor,  27 — A,  umtw^llurji, 
M-  u  *'>*^'^*  Ksvkn  jatnbu,  also  Bhiii-jarab 
ami  Baniuni,  in  Bou^al, 

KAKl    PKSAltA,    Tkl.     Phaseolus,   $p. 
fuoiig  IS  Pli.  niuugo. 
lAKI  REKKA  or  Kaki  alH,  Tel.     Dios- 

KAKITI  CHETTU  or  Ki^ringuva.  Tidi,. 
GRnleniu  liititolm,  Ait. 

•  KAKI     VEDUttU,    Saccimrum    spoota- 

KAK1TAM.Tr?..     Papon 
KAK  .f  ANdl.HiKD.     VtTOfiia  ciuerea. 
KAKKAHA,  11 J -^d.     The   liarkinijf   detr. 
KAKKARAN,    tiho    Kakkari,    Umd.    of 
Kavi.     Rhus  bm*k«aniclri,  Roxh, 

•  KAKKAR  TAMAKU,  Hind,    l^icotiana 
ra^tica 

KAKKASl  or  Bakkasi,  Tel.  A  species 
of  fcrij. 

KAKKERAor  01>ira,  Tel.  Strcptium 
a^pcrum,  R.  iii.  90, 

KAK K EUAN,  also  Kakkmsingi,  kaU- 
krart^clic,  aud  kakkroi^  lliNin  Pistiicia 
integerriina* 

KAKKITA  or  Sainudra  pala,  Trl. 
Aruvrf'i:!  K|»*»cioHiit  Stct. 

KAKKITI  ClIETTU,  Tbl.  GiirJenia 
latifoltu,  Alt, 

KAKKOLA,  also  Kakkolaka,  Sans  »  Tkl. 
A  kinil  of  ptrr«nie  oVitJiined  from  a  herry 
m\d  ill  the  hnxivM'^.  \l  is  oval  witlj  a  thick, 
green,  fsclm<^eous,  fragraat  iiitcgumcnt,  which 
dries*  and  shrink*  with  aj^e,  becoming  a  thin 
gr€N     *  !»'rinis.     Within    this,   is  lui   aro- 

mni  I.  altoundinrj  with  a  resin  which  iit 

infliiuimublc,  ^M<rhtiy  soluble  in  wnter  ami 
mort?  HO  ill  ab*ohol.  Sonic  have  referred  tliis 
name  to  the  bcnics  of  Anauiirta  cooculus 
but  tho-*c  arc  pui-onofis  whth^  tho  Kakkobi  is 
an  esfjj'i^tntHl  drii^:  *  d  in  tlio   liivja 

••uightantu  and    '  ^        wt'*  as  pun;;cnt, 

bittar  and  carminativti. —  IVii son's  Ait,  AVs,, 
411,  4to. :  KUiot,  Fi.,  Andh, 
IN,   lltN'i).     Rftns  succodunco. 
KAKKAE.     lltND.      Pisucia 


IB' 


,.MAL*nr,  Hind. 


u: 


Solanum  nij^rnm. 
Ananiiita    cocoubih. 

"'-'US* 


KARRAIK. 

KAKNl,    alfto  Kakri»  Hmo, 

utiiissimus. 

KAKNUJ,  alBo  Kakri,  PEua. 
angulata* 

KAKO^DtJMBARI,    GmeltDa 
RoTb.  Cor,  FL 

KAKOUI,     Hind.,    of   HazirBp 
leu<*ophlcea. 

KAKOLI,  San6.  a  drug:  ao cnUcdV 
colour,  which  is  black  tike  that  of  tin 
according   to    some^  at.'so    n    }H>rfutD| 
hindoos  enumerate  in   their  uiedical 
class  of  eight  substauccs,  which  thay 
nate  the  Ashta  varga  or  eta&s  uf  ei^ 
are  all  root3 — and  a[>pear  to  come  ckil 
Nepal  and  the  countries  t^kirting  tbi 
lay  a   munii  tains.      They    may    be 
either  singly  or  collectively  and  arn  il( 
as  cool,  sweet,  fatl-ening,  and  aphrod 
motive  of  digestion,  sanative,  laetifa^ 
tonic.     They  are  far  I  her  said  to  poM 
efBeney   in  urinary   ami    pbthihicul 
and  in  removini^  the  t=eijiit?l:t;  of  ftii 
nanios  are  Jivaka^   I'lMunibha^ 
meda,   Kakoli,    Ksbiru   kakoli,    Bhfi 
Vriddhi.     The  !<ubstancc  amongst  il 
ed  Kakoli  is  generally   connected 
one   subsequent  to  it  io    tho   abovi 
Kshii-a-kakoli,  and   these  two  drugs 
cured  from  Morung  and  the  adjaceot 
Kshira^kakuli  resembles  the  root  of 
(Awparagus   raccmosu>)    an<l    ta  of 
colour,  a  fragrant  sineU  and  full  of 
The  Kakoli  h  of  similar  form 
but  ofu  dark  hue.     They  are 
cooling,   they   remove   fcver»   and 
vitiated  stJito  of  the  blood   and  bile  j 
of  tiic  Vidnri    (Batata-.  pauicu]atu») 
Aswagantlah  (Phyt^lis  tlexnoaa)  ar#i 
sub^tituiea  for  the  Kakoli  and  Ki^hrrB 
—  IViUoii^it  As,  Res.,  VoL  xiii.jp,  ill 
Elliot^  Flor.  AndL 
KAKO  MATI,  Modern  Grt^k,  n 
KAKCKJL,  th€  tufU  «d  hair  left 
slides**!''     '     <!,  the  middle  fmrt  betu^ 
from  1  ttl  to  the  neck. 

KAKUU^N,  i'anicnm  Italieum* 
KAKOONA'GASS,      Sinoh.    O 
Zcylanieum^  lUumc, 
KAKORA,  II [M».     Momonltcm  i 
KAKOSCIINIKA,  a  biad-dre^^ 
the    Russian  women. —  y^HrncreUi^ 

Vol.  i,  }K  n. 

KAKOTA-KA-FUAL.      U 

indica. 
KAKOUT  PALA,  Kymplu 
KAK  R  At  Pan  J.  Cncumis  im 
KAKRAl  of  IJhenah,  Panj, 

cum,  also  Acer  cultratuncii  Linn, 
KAKRAIN  of  Kangra   and   Sail 

alM>  Kakra*  Kakrangehe  of  KaiuiWAft 

a6 


KAKUB. 

A  /.  ^   Tk^  ban-kakra,    is 
D  emodi. 

•SIN6HEA,  18  officinal  at  Lahore 
lakims  and  hindoo  doctors.  In 
Medica  of  the  hitter,  its  use  has 
1  down  from  olden  times.  The 
n  are  vegetable  excrescences 
\y  on  that  kind  of  Rhus  which 
1  abundance  in  the  north-west 
am.  These  excrescences,  form- 
r  in  consequence  of  the  depo- 
)  ova  of  some  insect,  have  long 
%  famed  article  of  hindoo  raedi- 
are  found  in  the  Deyra  Dhoou 
here  in  the  hilis,   at  moderate 

Dr.  Royle  refers  the  specimens 
,  his  collection,  which  are  identi- 
i  above,  to  Rhus  kakra-siughea, 
een  doubted  whether  these  galls 
1  by  a  species  of  Rhus,  as  Uiey 

identical  with  those  found  on 
-ebinthus. —  Thirty-five  years  in 
Dr.    Honig,  p.   335  ;   Cat.  Ex. 

ZI-RANG,  Hind.    Liver-colour. 
Hind.      Cucumis    pubescens, 
4r  A.f  also  C.  utillissimus,  also 
inoaa,  Linn. 

kri,  is  Bryonia  umbellata. 
kakri,  is  Nelumbium  speciosum. 
n,  is  Podophyllum  emodi. 
ofKumaon,  Rhus  acuminata,  DC. 
,  Hind.    Coruus  macrophylla. 
AMA,  Hind.    Serratula  anthel- 

IVAT,  whose  hymns  are  found  in 
1  ninth  mandala  of  the  Ki^-veda, 
ave  been  a  Kshatriya.  Professor 
f  opinion  tliat  his  father  Dirgha- 
3  one  of  the  earliest  brahmani 
i  in  the  soutlicrn  parts  of  Bengal, 
Anga  and  Kaliuga. 
NDI9  UiND.     Asclcpias  curasea- 

Panj.  Flacourtia  sapida,  Eoxb. 
.,  Hind.  Grougheia  holosteoldes. 
)A,   sec  Inscriptions. 

and  Kukua  tribes,  arc  occupants 
3S  of  the  Mc-Khong.     A  tribe  of 

dwell  on  the  Man-lo-ho  river,  in 
•  N.,  a  tributary  of,  and  flowing 
st  to,  the  Me-Khong  river.  They 
[jiiun   and   Kak-bal  on   tlie  east. 

A  or  Ebil,  Ar.,  also  Kakule- 
B.    £lettaria  cardamomum,  fVh.  if 

AJLAf   Tfl.,   Zizyphus  glabrata, 


,a  dark-coloured,  spare  and  sinewy, 
race,  in  the  centre  of  the  peniu- 
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aula  of  India,  who  are  naaally  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  Pindara  Uiat  overran  tlie 
south  of  India.  They  are  found  residing  in 
most  of  the  villages  north  of  the  Tumbudra 
river.  They  possess  small  active  ponies,  on 
which  they  bring  tlie  grass  that  they  cut 
in  the  jungles,  and  otherwise  act  as  carriers, 
but  they  might,  at  any  moment,  become  active  ^ 
marauders.  They  are  also  screen  or  tatti- 
makers,  and  a  few  have  become  agricultui*al 
or  engage  in  horse  dealing.  They  elect  a 
chief,  to  whom  they  give  the  rank  of  rissal- 
dar.  They  are  all  mahomedaus  and  they 
use  a  dialect  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
Lahaura-ha-noche. 

KAKUR,  the  rib-faced  or  barking  deer, 
Cervulus  aureus  of  Ham.  Smith,  is  generally 
distributed  over  the  lower  and  cultivated  tracts 
of  the  Himalaya,  being  seldom  met  with  at 
elevations  exceeding  fi-om  8,000  to  9,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  a  reddish-brown  above,  white  under- 
neath, inclining  to  ash  on  the  inside  of  the 
legs  of  males,  which  have  two  short  canine 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  resembling  those  of  the 
musk-deer,  but  not  so  long.-^ Admns^  Jerdon. 
See  Cervus,  Deer,  Mammalia. 

KAKUSANDA,  the  third  Budha,  previous 
to  Gotama. — Hardy* s  East  Monach.^  p.  437. 

KAKWI,  Guz.,  Hind.    Molasses. 

KAK-WULIMIRA,  Tel.  Diospyros 
cordi folia,  Roxh.. 

KAKYNNAMA,  Singh.    Cinnamon. 

KAL,  Sans.     Time,  ago.     See  Siva. 

KAL,  Hind.  Urtica  heterophylla,  Kira 
kal,  Hind.,  is  the  Arum  curvatum. 

KAL  A,  Ar.    Euphorbium. 

KALA,  see  Yama,  Dharmarajah  ;  Bhai* 
rava. 

KALA,  Hind,,  Sansc.  Black.  Kal-a-admi, 
a  native  of  India,  literally  a  black  man. 

Kala-Bhairava,  Sans.,  from  kala,time  ;  and 
bhairava,  the  terrific, 

Kala-jati,  Beno.  Eranthemum  pulchel- 
lum. 

Kala-jam,  Bkng.  Blackberry  or  Java  plum, 
Eugenia  jambolana. 

Kala-jira,  Bkng.  Indian  fennel  fiov.cr, 
Nigella  indica. 

Kala-jhantee,  Bkng.  Eranthemum  nervo- 
sum. 

Kala-kachoo,  Bkng.  Colocasia  antiquorum. 

Kala-karpar,  Bkng.  Limophila  Roxburgh ii. 

Kala-kasturi,  Beng.  Musk  okro,  Abelmos- 
chus  moschatus. 

Kala-kasunda,  Bkng.    CAssia  sophora. 

Kala-kalkasuuda,  Beng.  Cassia  purpurea. 

Kala-kunch,  Beng.  Abrus  melanoeper- 
mus. 

Kala-kira,  Beng.  Prickly  caper,  Oqpp»ri> 
brcvispina. 
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Kalvpuruylm,  Sa^s.*  from  kala,  black,  and 
purui^tia^  a  mau. 

Kula-rairi,  Sans.,  from  kala,  dark,  and 
ratii,  uight. 

Kak-sutra,  Sans.,  from  kala,  time,  and 
8Utra,  a  thread, 

KALA*  In  Buiinah,  is  a  t^errn  applied 
to  a  native  of  India,  but»  more  extensively,  to 
any  western  foreigner,  tuch  as  an  Avah  or  a 
European*  Major  J'h^iyi^  supposes  it  to 
Lave  been  lierived  from  u  name  given  to  tbe 
aboriginal  races  of  India,  which  h  bUU  trntte- 
able  in  tlie  scattered  tiibes  of  KoJ,  Kuli^&c.  &c. 

KALA    AJA,    Bi^NG.     Ehreiia    berrata, 

KALA  BACHNAK,  Ddk.,  Hymenodyc- 

tion  excels  urn,  Wall. 

KALA-BAGH,  in  Lat-  32*  -57  and  L.  71 
29  E.,  in  the  Fanjab,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Indus,  OQ  the  western  part  uf  tlie  Salt  Ran;!;e* 
The  mean  height  of  tlie  town,  790  ft*  above 
the  8ca  ;  Kalabagii  peak,  above  2,3o7  ft* ;  Mari, 
oppoiiite  Kahibagh  above  609  It,  ;  Mar!  peak 
above  1,221  ft.  Here  the  Indus  i^  compressed 
by  mouoUiins  into  a  deep  chaDnel,  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.  The  nioun- 
tains  on  each  side  have  an  abrupt  de^c'ent  into 
the  river,  and  a  road  is  cut  along  their  haise, 
for  upwards  of  two  miles.  The  first  part  of 
this  pass  is  actually  overhung  by  the  town  of 
Kalabagh,  which  is  built  in  a  Biugular  man- 
ner npon  the  face  of  the  hill,  every  street 
rising  above  its  neighbour.  The  Ilun'ble 
Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone,  found  the  road 
beyond  cut  out  of  i*ohM  salt,  at  the  foot  of  cliiT^ 
of  that  miuerul,  in  Rome  places  mora  than  one 
hundred  feet  high  above  the  river*  The  town 
is  famous*  for  its  &nlt  which  is  hard,  clear,  and 
almufjt  pure.  In  the  hills  soulli  t^f  Kashmir, 
and  west  of  the  Jehlum  to  Attock  and  Kala- 
bagh on  the  Indus, are  found  Gukker,  Goojer, 
Khatir,  A  wan,  Junjooh  and  other  tribes,  all  of 
whom  may  be  considered  to  have,  from  time 
to  time,  merged  into  the  hindoo  stock  iu  lan- 
guage and  fceh'ngs.  Of  these,  some,  as  the 
Juujooli  and  especial  ly  the  Gukker,  have  n 
local  reputation*  Gold  in  obtained  from  the 
sandt^  of  the  Lidui^  and  between  Attock  and 
Kitfalbagh,  about  'SOO  per^^oud  are  employed  in 
'  Wiftlpg  the  itand  for  gold,  which  occurs  in 
smalt  flattened  grains  in  Hand,  washed  down  iu 
graiter  or  le^s  abundance  by  the  rivers  of  tlie 
Panjab.  A  Murree  correspondent  of  the 
D^lhi  Gazfitif  however,  said  that  while  siuk. 
I  infill  experimental  shaft  in  connexion  wttli 
iw*  |l»Opose.d  tunnel,  on  the  Vanks  of  the 
Indus,*  veritable  gold  mine  was  discovered. 
Under  the  t!itiaium  of  ^late  a  deposit  of  rich 
auriferoui*  quartj:  was  found^aud  I3t'.  Clcghoru 
tDimtiona  that  a  litUc  gold-dust  is  brought 
•CTQ^e  tUc  higher  range  tlirough  Chdas  from 


die  valley  of  the  Indus  w!    :    _    J 
carried  on  to  a  eousiderahJc  .  xt   ut, — 
stone' it   Kintfdom    of  Cauhnt^  p*  36 
of  the  Fanjab^  Vol.i,  p.  43—45  j 
Fanjab  tiepori^  p ,  J78  ;  Paperxnfy 
Caubnl  and  Afftjhani»(an^  18,>9, 
Khuttuk  ;   Raien. 

KALABANDA,    Tkl.     Aloe 
Hirt/le^   abo   Aloe    pcrfoliala*^ — Li/tni 
vulgariis  D'G     A*  BarbadenBid  ? 
390  ;  Wteede,  xi  ,3* 

KALABANTIIA,   Tam.   Aga^- 
can  a* — Linn, 

KALABATUN,  Hinh*  C^old 
eilver  wire  for  making  gold  and  s«ilv«f 
and  tinsel  :  the  silver  is  called  *Safaidl 
batuu  and  the  f^old  **  surkir*  Kaiabaia 

KALABHAJSGRA,      Uissu. 
orixensis. 

KALABI8  or  Kalabisa,  Hind,  of 
buckthorn,    Hippophae    tali ci folia,   a 
rhamuoide.s 

KALADANiV,    IIind.      Pharbilii 
Ipomcea  cocrntea, 

KALAD  A  SA,  a  celebrated  poet» 

.  relates  how  a  K»hatrya    prevailed  Ott_ 

I  roan's  daughter  to  yield  to  him,  undei 

i  mise  of  marriage,  aud  he  gave  her  ha  i 

j  pledge  of  his  troth.     He  then  wi 

city  leaving  the  girl  behind.     Sb0 

that   she  was  to  become  a  mothet; 

then  set  out  to  her  husband  but  i 

I  on  the  road,  and  he  I'efnsed  to 

until  it  was  found.     The  ettoi^y 

!  Tamar,Gen*  xxxviii.I2  to  26.  similar); 

I  on  a  ring. —  WVi.  If.  of  / ,  p.  50. 

!      KALA  DHATLRA,  Bkjjg.    Dtl 

tnosa. — MilL.  RoxIk 

!      KALADGHI,   W  12'  9r .  75* 

j  inilit^ny  stJition  in  the  Dekhni 

I  of  Belgaum.     The  Duk  bung 

above  the  sea,  and  the  level  nt  iXvt  G 

is  1 ,653  f\^i^l,  Tlie  rocks  of  the  neiglilil 

are  strati  tied  chiy  slate. 

KALADl,  Malay.  Colocaaia 
also  C*  esculents,  Srhoii. 

KALADONG.  the  rircr  at  Akyah 
KALA    DROOMA,     Sans*     T< 
moluceana,  IVilldc. 

KALAGORU,  Tkl.  Stereosfsorm 

lorioidea,    also     Stereospermum 

n\  Ic, 

KALA-GARU,  Malat*    Aloea 

KAL'AH,  see  Mesopotamia. 

KALA  HAND  A,  the  Sowrah  raai 

the  hill  ranges  of  the  Northern  Circari 

ly  those  hills  near  Chicacole,  near  K 

and  southwards  as  far  as  Bindachcll 

they  bury  their  dead  with  their  wrap 

1      KALAl,  Tam*     Brandjofar—^ 

«      KALAI,  Triui,    Tim 

K  8S 


HiHD.    Whitening,   also   slaked 

or    Kilai,   Hind.    Towards   the 
range   is    the    Cedms  deodara, 

sedar  or  deodar. 

GrAR,  HiXD.    A  tiu-mHn. 

KAPATHAR,HnfD.Name  given 

ray  marble  of  Kai'ual,  used  lor 

?. 

Jam,  Beng.   Syzigium    jambo- 

C. 


KATiAMAff. 

of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Ruh-Aiiab, 
the  Spirit  of  God. — Burton^i  Filgrimage  to 
Meccahy  Vol.  iii,  p,  330.     Seo  Languages. 

KALAMAH,  Arab.  The  mahomedan 
creed,  consistiDg  of  five  sections,  Taib ; 
Shahudat  ;  Tamhid  ;  Tauhid  and  Rad-i-Kufr. 
The  Tuib  is  their  La-illaha-iUUlIaho-Maho- 
med  ur-Ra$<ul  Ullah,  there  is  uo  deity  but 
God  and  Maiiomed  is  the  prophet  of  God. 
The  Shahudat  is  I  testify  there  is  no  deity 
but  God  alone,   witliout  companion — and  I 


IRA,     also     Kala    Zii-ah,  Hind.  |  ^^^^^   ^y^^^  Mahomed  is  his  servant  and  pro- 


ra  :  Nigelia  iudica« — Roxb, 

OAR,  Hind.  Andropogon  bicolor. 

UV VI,  or  Pittamarri,  Tel.  Ficus 

Roxb. 

A,  Ta.m.     Carissa  carandas,  Linn, 

CANDA,  Tel.    Candy. 

kANGNI,  Hind.    Panicum  itali- 

KANTALA,      Sans.      Agave 

Linn. 

KASTURI,  Guz,    Hind.    Abel- 
36chatu8  :  Musk  okro. 
^AT,  Hind.     Prunus  padus. 
KAR,  Tam.    a   low  caste,   the 
I  Paleyar,  hunters  and  fowlers. 
iCUCHOO,  Beng.   Colocasia  anti- 


phet.     The  Kalamali    is   not  found   in   tlie 
Koran. 

The  words  in  Arabic  are  : 


^)]^)\ii\\ 


>^^^.. 


cx; 


A    ^      J"^  {,  X 


KOOTKI,  a  drug  in  use  in  India, 

opposed  to  be  hellebore,  but  the 

)  applied  to  other  drugs. 

KUDU,  Hind.,  Maur.     Wrightia 

{.  Brotcn. 

I  or  Kalar,  a  distiller,  a  vendor  of 

liquor,  a  palm-wine  drawer.  jJJ  lb  i  1 

LOBIA,  Hind.     Dolirhos  lablab.  |  .       ;      ^ 

I,  Hind.,  or  Karam,  Pawj.    Nau-  j 

oiia  ;  also  a  species  of  Glochidiou  j 

m  is  the  Viburnum  cotiuifoliura.      j 

[,  Tam.,  Tel.    Calotropi.s  gigautea,  |  J    ^   ^     L^ 

I,  Ab.,  Hind.,  Per.  A  pen.  Kalm- 1    ^  7^  ^ \T^^  C  J  ^^     ^ 

ind ink-stand, Kalam-band,  reduced  1  ^j^  L  IJ^  j  aU  Hllf  H  ^^^  S^\ 

f.     Arabs  divide  their  spoken  and  \     >^^  o-^^c^o.*.^       ^o.»o^^^-* 

?n  language  into  two  orders,  the  j  i,:^ixu  J    ^.^^j  juoj  \  <Uj  cJJ^  \  dj  O 
ati,"  or  vulgar  tongue,  sometimes  ;        "  ^^       ^,   " 
in  epistolary  correspondence,  and 
^f*  a   grammatical  and   classical  i 

Every  man  of  education  uses  the  I       ^  ^cc         ^^c      .»#•       o^^       •  ^ 

d  can    use   the  latter.     And  the  '  ^  juj  ^  \jS  ^  U  J5UJ  1  j  J  1  Jl.)  I  )  A-J  I 
>  more  a  model  of  Arabic,  as  it  is    '^"^'-'       ^    ^      '^  ^  '^ 

ted  to  be,  than  "Paradise  Lost"  is  |  ^o    «  >        *'   *l<  1  \^    '*.  '       •  t  I 

.     KaUm  is  the  Word.  Animus,  in  |  V-  ^  ^  O^   O^  ,^  ^ 3  JH^  ' 

e  breath  of  life  breathed  into  man's ;  -^         >  v        * 

the  Ranch  of  the  Hebrews,  the  ,  j^  ^j  <UJi  j»<s5Ai 

rabia,  and  among  the  Greeks  and  '  -         '  <  '  \   '        "  \   "^^  o  \  "-  \  '^f  T 
k.nimu8,   Anima  and   Spiritus.  In    CJ^  )  e)  '  t:r*  ^^  *^  5^  *  S^  i  (^  » 
[nation   of  the    various   prophets,   ^  /    ^  ,  ^^  ^^        i^,  ^  ^J'     ^    ^     ^ 
18  style  Moses,   Kalam-allali,   the   vj  ^oj  ,jj    s^J^  \  i  Aj  Jx  \  U  I  i  Ujy&  CXi 
4    Abrahim  the  Kalil-alltth,  friend .        -       ^-         ^  .'^  \  -^      - 
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5^^^u^jU  ^Uj^jj^jAj 


-jjO 


^     I    %^-^C.3s.<0 


KALUNO. 

KALANEMl,  iu  limdoo  Iheologjr, 
of  somu  celebrity  «iid  oue  of  Rav 

KALANG,  a  people  who  reside 
itiliabiuiicii  i>f  liie  Teiig^ger  iiintiiitaii 
Katang  iim  bhiiI  to  Imve  In^rii  st 
numerous  iu  vnt  ious  partis  of  JaT», 
wjinderiug  HTe,  pmctijiing  reHj^iouH 
fere  HE  from  ihosc  of  the  y^vcwx  LoJ 
[>eo[*le,  ami  avoiding  iuUjr*.* 
but  most  of  tfieiTi  ai*e  now  r 


I  lion,  ai^e  become  sutionaiy  iu  thdf  e 
I  and  have  embraced  tlie  tiiahomodl 
I  WJieriever  the  Kuiang  inovo  from 
I  to  another,  they  artj  c:oiiVfyctl  in  carl 
two  solid  wheein  with  a  rcvolvinj^i 
drawn  by  Iwoormoro  pairs  of  biit!alo« 


I 
I 


KALAMBAK,  Malay.,  Jav*,  Jap*  Aqui- 
laria  agalloehu,  Ruxb.  Agallocha  wood 
Ka^lo  wood» 

K ALA  MDKRI,  Singh.    Calamander  root. 

KALAMHI,  8axs.     Basella  alb,'s  i^iMiv. 

KALAMBIR,  Malay,   (7oco^  nucifeni.  A, 

KALAMBUKUU.  Singh.  Columbo  root. 

KALA    MEGli,    UtXD*      ADdrogi-aphis  \  '"^    'o   ^**^   drcumsfaiiceu   of    Uie 

j^niculata,  Oiiretta*  Raffiei  Hutor^  nf  Java,  Vol.  i,  p,  1 

V    KALA   MESARA,   or  Garogudu,    TjtL. !      KALUNG  or  Cooien  of  ludia,  b 

Casearia  toinentoso,  R.  |  mori  European  crane,  Grns  cftiereiH  in 

KALA  MEWA,  Hikd.     Solanum  verbas-    ****''"-'  ^'»'^^  "'  KtJghujd,  but  still  W?cdi( 
cifoltum. 

KALA  mix,  Tam.     Polyoemus    indieuf 

KALA  MIECH,  also  Gnl  mirch,  Hixu 
Piper  nifjrum,  Linn    Black  pepper. 

KALAM-KARF,  Malay.     QXnuiz. 


KALA-MOIIRA,  Hind.  Aronitum  ferox. 

KALAN,  Blum.     Ca^!«ia  oeddentalfs,  L, 

KALAN,  Tam.  Kootay  k!  chitri,  Dlk. 
Poota  ghoukooloo,  Tkl.  tSut'im-ehitra,  Sans» 
Mushroom.     Agaricus  campobtris,  Linn. 

KALAN,  Hjnu.,  Pkk8  Largo :  hence 
gokhru-kalan,  Hlnd.  XanlhTurii  strumariuiu  ; 
kimb-kalan,  Hind.     Sisymbrium  iris. 

KALA-NATH,  Hini>.  of  Mehra  forest, 
naEara.  Cerasus  Bpecies. 

KALANCHI,  Hind.  orP&ujah,Dcsmodium 
tiliaffolium. 

KALANCnOE  VARIANS.  Hmv.  ? 

Tahra,/?.  &  B.  ;  |  Hiiiia  ka-pMtA,  Pasjab. 

Rungru,  Sutlej ;  t 

—J.  /,.  Stewart,  M.  D, 

KALANDAR,  a  sect  of  the  Kadiri  fakir 
or  darvesh.  A  kalaudar  is  defined  to  be  a  Sufi, 
who  has  no  Murehid  or  icligiouj^  teacher,  but 
works  out  his  salvation  by  himself.  The 
orthodox  Sufi  sect  blame  the  order,  but  cannot 
he!p  owm'ng  that  it  has  produced  some  very 
distinguished  sainta,  Tfie  kalandar  does  not, 
liowever,  refuse  to  lak«  Mund,  or  folbwH-a. 
^-Richard  F,  BurU>H*t  Strtft/t,  p.  401,  See 
Faqir. 


what  plentifully  in  Saindinavia,  and 
i  visitant  in  huge  tUwks  in  niHiiy  \mn*- 
I  There  aro  four  spciieu  of  ei  T 

I  principnlly   or  solely   tvfntf 
I  the  word  crane,  like  m 


ap[H5llHtion9,  is  often  mi 
ap[)erlains  to  an  exeeediugly  wel 
group,  not4jd  for  their  loud  u^umpeli 
Heneo  tho  Europeaa  namea  Ciwii 
GenmoB,  &r,,  indutling  the  Uit»doo»1| 
nations  Snra^  KakaiTa,  Kuluug  or  H 
ant]  otheri^  that  mi^ht  be  csoUa^ 
voi(!eleR«  'Adjutant*  is  eiToue«Hiily 
"  the  Gigantic  Ci'ane/'  In  Aui»ti 
Egrets  or  white  *  Paddy •binl?*/  nv**  M 
*  Cranes,*  while  Uie  veritjil 
country  U  known  as»  tho  *  Nii  i] 

I  Tho  cranes   belong   to   (Jie  ; 
hemisphere,  or  major   contiti 
I  pi^rhafis  two  ispeeies  in  Nortli  Ammi 
I  disputed    point),    and    the    liutt 
spec  tea.    About  fifteeu  species  an* 
'  whi«!h  one  division  is  veiy  dijiti-    *  - 
'  on   the    two  l>eautiful    Cro^^ 
North  and  South  AlViea  rr-]n  i  \ . 
their    singular     bristle-Iilvr     ».  j   ,i  ; 
coni*titutjng  quite  a  uiii 
comparatively   a    sevy  i 

I  anatomical  jieculiarity,  or  (atbtr  weUl 
j  that   tho    rest   of  thi^    Cranet*   havi 
i  ini[>ortant  one.     I'his  eoti!fi*»ta  in   tlH 


ELALANDAR  ZATAR,  Hind.     Thytous  {  or  wind-pipe  entering  a  hollow  in  tJii 
rpyllum,  ridg«  of  the  breast- 1 K»ne,  as  in  tho  Tl 

KALANDE,  Sfnoh,   A  goldsmith's  weight    Swans  of  nortbum  regions,     Th© 


10  Ceyfon,  about  73 J  grains  equal  to  24  of  a 
lam  red    seed  nsed    for  its  sub-dlvtstoirs. 

abiaiiwefj  Diet 

^4LAKDUUA,  SiHGa.  Cypents  bexuB- 
rwf,  RmL 
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Ctiane  have  uothitig  of  tho  kind  ;  bn 
or  at  Icfi^t  Uie  norUtern  specii 
Ihii  aingutarity,  that  the  long  t^di 
aiaselea  (if  (iic  irniJiaa,  which  in  otl 
art*  attached  at  ihi^ir  nether  etitU  \a 


XALA.PAITA» 

Bm  or  breast-bone,  are — in  one  (if 
ipecies  of  Crowned  Crane — cod- 
i  the  first  pair  of  true  ribs.  The 
Cranes,  with  one  exception  only 
ra  or  Demoiselle),  ure  more  or  less 
lie  forehead,  crowu,  or  even  some 
m  the  neck  as  in  the  Indian  Saras  ; 
oetlj  have  the  tertiary  plumes  of 
>ngthened|  in  one  Afrtcam  species 
ea)  even  down  to  the  ground, 
)  Kaluog  or  European  Crane  those 
)  curled  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

species  which  inhabit  Africa,  one 
the  Kakarra)  is  also  Asiatic,  the 
.thers  are  more  elongated  tlian  in 
id  two  of  them  have  been  separat- 

i^est  by  the  strange  name  Anthro- 

distinction  however  being  unim- 
w  better  division  among  them  was 
)y  the  Prince  of  Can  in  o,  who 
group  Antigone,  founded  on  the 
s  (Grus  antigone  of  Linnaeus)  and 
trs,  with  longer  and  pink  legs, 
ided  naked  skin  about  the  head, 
eioped  tertiaries  ;  but  this  division 
:Ak  less  marked  tlian  that  of  the 
ranea,  though  likely  to  be  generally 
[t  would  seem  that  they  are  much 
ous  than  the  others.  As  a  whole, 
)  or  Cranes  are  widely  distinct  from 
;roup  of  birds,  and  link  off  into  no 
Han  Field, 

\l  6ANGA  and  Kala  Ganga, 
le  western  coast. 

^IMAK,  Hind.  An  artificial  black 
by  pounding  together  five  seers  of 
two  seers  of  dried  auola  fruit,  and 
of  common  salt,  adding  water,  and 

some  time  :  is  considered  to  pro- 
tion  :  is  much  eaten  :  used  in  many 
Gen.  Med.    Top.,  p.    144.       See 

fKARI,  Hind.    Chintz. 
iTAN,  a  district  with  65,000  souls, 
rom  Tringanu  by  the  Bntut  river 
Banara  river  from  Pataui. 
^A,  Jay.,  Malay.  Cocos  nucifera. 
palm. 

^ASIKA  and  Dandapasika,  in 
idoo  times,  ofiicers  of  justice,  the 
the  noose  of  death  and  of  punish- 
nd.Theat,  Voi'u,p  167. 
PATTA,  Hind.  The  Jhareja 
making  patta  or  grants,  appear 
lave  had  an  idea  of  claiming  any 
7  interest :  there  arc  no  distinc- 
Mewar,  of  "  Kala  patta"  or  "  Chor- 
tes,  tliat  is,  those  for  life,  or  re- 
pleasure,  of  which  there  was  in 
large  class.  A  great  moral  crime 
corrective  of  this  political  error  ; 


KALA  TBUIIBA. 

and  it  is  to  prevent  the  destmction  of  femiliei 
by  following  the  supreme  law  of  sub-infeuda« 
tiou,  that  the  fii-st  law  of  nature  and  of  God 
is  violated,  infanticide  not  being  confined  to 
female  victims.  Mr.  Elphinstoue,  in  his  i*e- 
port  on  Cutch,  confirms  this  ;  adding  that  it 
accounts  for  the  number  of  single  heirs  male 
in  families.— yoef*  Travels,  p.  488. 

KALAPjNATH,  also  Maha  Tita,   Beno. 
Chiretta. 

KALA-PRIYA-NATH.     Who  this  deity 
was,  is  not  known  to  the  Pandits  of  the  pre- 
sent day.     Malanka  takes  no  notice  of  the 
name.     Jagaddhara  is  content  to  say  it  is  tliat 
of  a  divinity  woi*s1iipped  in  that  country.     It 
is  probably  the  appellation  of  a  Siva  Linga. 
In  the  Varaha  Puraua,  Kala  Priya  is  said  to 
be  a  form  of  the  sun  worshipped  to  the  south 
of  the  Yamuna,  and  Kala-priya  Nath,  his  lord 
or  god,  implies  a  Linga,  the  construction  of 
which  is  attributed  to  the  sun.     The  more 
usual  word  iu  these  compounds  is  Iswara,  as 
Somes wara,    Rameswara,  Visweswaro,   &c.  ; 
but  Nath  is  the  tenn  more  especially  employ- 
ed by  a  particular  sect,  that  of  the  yogi  or 
Pasupata,  the  oldest  sect  probably  now  ex- 
isting amongst  the  hindoos,  and  with  whoso 
tenets  and  practices,  Bhava  bhuti  appears  to 
have    been    thoroughly    acquainted. — Hind. 
Th.,  Vol,  ii,  p.  10. 
KALA-OJA,  Ehretia  senata. 
KALARI,  Mahu.  One-eighth  of  a  paw  or 
quarter,  the  paw  being  a  quarter. 
K  ALAS  A,   Malay.   Carpets. 
K  ALAS  A,  see  Lat. 
KALA  SANKALITA,  see  Yojana. 
KALA  SDK  A,  king  of  Magadha,  i-eigned 
from  B.  c.  428  to  B.  c.  400.     See  Bhattiya. 

KALA-S ARSON,  Bi-assica  juncea,  Bras- 
sica  eruca. 

KALASIE.  See  Simiadae. 
KALAT,  name  of  a  town  and  province. 
The  town  with  its  800  houses  is  in  a  nnrrow 
valley  havkig  on  the  east  the  hills  of  Kach 
Gandava.  The  population  of  Knlat  consists 
of  many  Dehwar,  Brahuis,  hiudoo  and  slaves, 
and  the  entire  suburb  is  occupied  by  Affghans. 
See  Kelat,  Kabul,  p.  433. 

KALA  TIL,  Hind.  Guizotia  oleifera. — 
D'C.     Gingelly  seed.     See  Oil. 

KALAT  NOTHEE,  a  plentiful  tree  in 
the  Akyab  and  Ramree  districts.  Grows  to 
a  large  size.  Wood  used  iu  house-building. 
— Ca/.  Cat.  Ex.,  1862. 

KALATOA  ISLAND,  is  of  considerable 
size,  in  lat.  V  12'  S.,  long.  120*  43'  E.  It  is 
mountainous. 

KALA  TOPE,  a  gi-cat  forest  near  the 
sanatarium  of  Dalhousie,  in  the  Baree  DoJb. 
KALA   TRUMBA,    Hind.    Fagopyro^ 
escuientum.    Buckwheat. 
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"KALATT,  Hind.     Doliclms  tiiiiflorti?. 

KALA  TCLSI,  Hind.  Ocimum  sdiictum^ 
Ocimum  basilicum. 

KA-LAU,  BoRM,  Caasia  occidentalism— 
Lnm,  JV,  Sr  A. 

KALAUNJI,  Hint*.     Nigella  ftativa. 

K  A  L  A  V A ,  Tel,     Nym pboea  sp ,,  Li n n ♦ 

KALAVIDOKA,  Tel.  A  plmit  calleJ 
Am  la  pushpika,  which  is  a  t*;rTn  applied  to 
acid  plniits  ns  Emblira,  Tamarind,  Oxalis, 

ICALA  WEVA,  around  tauk  of  Cejlou^  of 
great  dimeugjon. 

K  ALA  YUM,  Tahc.  Condle,  Malayala,  a 
tTee  of  Caiiara,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
lengthy  and  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  its  branches  at  the  top  are  very  thick  ; 
the  wood  is  of  a  reddish  east,  and  rantdi  like 
pencil  cedar  ;  it  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
but  is  not  of  much  value  for  any  purpose. 
The  tree  produces  a  fruit^ — £^dye^  Mai  and 
Can, 


KALL 

through  which  the  Mongol  rsoet 

variably  invaded  China. 

KALGHAKI  HECUNE^WALAj 

KALHAM,  HiNO.  of  Panjab,  Ni 
vi folia,  £oxit, 

KALHIYA,  see  Semitic  rftcee. 

KALHARAMU,  SiNoti.  Nri]# 
lis,  D'C.  ^^ 

KALHORA,  a  dynasty  of  StndU, 
first  be^un  about  A.  D,    1740»th»tril 
of  Siiidh,  as  in  mostorieutiil  UndS|  m 
one  of  rank  conferred  by  office,  aod 
consisted  either  of  Siudhi  or  of  Jat, — . 
Sitid/i,  p.  235.     See  KjiUora. 

KALI,  tlie  name  of  the  maritin 
from  the  ai^hes  of  which  soda  is  obU 
lixivia  (ion  ;  and  from  the  name  of  Ik 
with  the  Arabic  article  a/,  is  derived 
cihBs  of  gubfitances  ]>0{i:9eMsing  p^cal 
perties,  which  are  called  alkalies*  ] 
aUo  formerly  employed  to  do^igoate  li 


KALA-ZIRA,  or  Kala-jira,  Hind.   Carum  j  potnuK—Enff.  Ct/c, 


gracile,  also  Serratula  anthelmiutiea,  aUo 
]!*figella  iudica. 

KALBA,  Tib.  Destiny. 

K  ALB  AN,  H  tXD.  Machilus  odoratisBirous. 

KALBIR,  Hind.  Datisca  eannabina. 

KALBURGA,  see  Gulburgah,  Chalukya. 

EALCHAN,  Hi>rD.     Salix  alba. 

KAL-DAN,  see  Kalkas,  Kurdistan, 

KALDEI,  Malay.  Asa. 

KALDERA  BUSH,  Eng.  Faudanua  odo- 
sfiimus. 

KA-LEIN-DZA,  Burm,  Cssalpinia  bon- 
dncella.  Fleming. 

KALENDREA,  a  river  in  Maldah. 

KALENGI-KANSJAVA,  Canuabis  sa- 
tiva. 

KALES  AR,  Hind.  The  finest  suhmontaue 
forest  tract  in  the  eastern  Panjab  Himnhiya, 
ts  the  remnant  of  a  once  far  more  extensive 
tract  of  snl  at  Kalesar,  in  the  Ambalah  dis- 
trict The  forest  is  on  the  extreme  noi^th-east 
corner  of  the  district,  in  a  fork  of  the  Siwalik 
hills,  on  the  ri^bt  bank  of  the  Jumna,  opposite 
the  Khari^  head  of  the  eastern  Jumna  Canal, 
and  about  i\\v^%  miles  above  the  head  of  tlie 
wefteru  Jnnina  Canal  at  Haturkhnnd. 

KA-LE-TILEE,  Burm.     Coix  lacrima,  L, 

K  A  LETT  A  VITLA,  Maleal.  Barleria 
prionitis. — Linn* 

KALF,  HiKD.     SeeVasma. 

KALGAM,  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  See 
Kalka. 

KALGAX,  Res,     GalaogaL 

KALGHA  or  Kalgi,  HI^fD.  A  crest,  a 
hime,  a  crrj»t  of  feathers  ;  khod,  crest  for  a 
Kalgi  are  plumes  made  of  the  black 
of  a    kind   of  heron   called  oakar, 

L  '    Knphmir, 

1  iN,  n  paM^  leading  inlo  China, 
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KALI,  one  name  is  Silnmbu  a 
also  Parvati,  the  mouul&io  oymph  w| 
vated  Siva  iVom  a  course  of  ascetic 

KALI,  A  HAH.    Barilla,    the  coi 
sal  sol  a,  Linn.^  grows  in  great  pi 
Arabic  Gnlph,  and  in  the  iales,' 
Travels^  Vol,  ii,  p.  346. 

KALI  or  Kavili  muliaa,  Tah* 
virgata. 

K  ALT,  a  gf)ddess  of  the  hindoo^it hi 
mytiiology  recognizes  as  a  form  of 
called  also  Maba-Kali*  Durgar  Bha^ 
Devi.  Kali  is  the  consort  of  Siva,  ta 
troying  character  of  Time.  As  Mid 
painted  of  a  black  or  diirk-bluc^  com 
Calcutta, her  images  are  usually 
mentioned  colour.  Jq  platen, 
(as  the  personification  of  Eternity 
on  the  body  of  Siva  (Time).  In 
holds  the  exterminating  sword,  in 
human  head  ;  a  third  fK>inU  dty 
iodi eating,  according  to  some,  the  del 
which  sitiTounds  her,  and  tbi;  other 
upwaixis,  iu  allusion  to  tlie  fignroof  i 
tion  of  nature  by  a  new  creiuion.  SIj 
however,  is  of  opiniou,  which  be 
presMcd  respecting  others  of  the  deii 
which  appears  to  be  much  at  variafl 
Uie  character  of  Kali,  who  is  hei'e 
Time  itself,  viz.,  tJiat  of  the  two  I 
tioned  bauds,  one  is  bestowing  a  Uoi 
o t lie r  for b i  <i  d  i  n  g  fea  r.  WIj u  te  \' er  hflT 
may  import,  the  image  of  tlii^  goddo64 
horrid,  a6  are  the  devotioual  ritcis 
in  honor  of  her.  M^t  wild,  dliit 
hair  reaching  to  her  feet,  her 
human  headn,  the  wildness  of  her  coitfil 
the  tongue  protruded  from  her 
mouth,  her  ciucturc  of  blood *5tiiiiie4 


KALI. 

1  her  poutioii  on  the  body  of  SiTa»  altogether 
(¥67  in  blended  colours  so  powerfiil  a 
■onification  of  the  dark  character  which 
lis  pretended  to  poartray,  that  whatever 
J  be  thought  of  their  tastes,  we  cannot 
If  to  the  hindooa  full  credit  for  the  pos- 
MB  of  most  extraordinary  and  fertile 
ven  of  imagination.  A  model  of  this  god- 
■  has  the  body  of  a  dark -blue,  the  insides 
the  hands  are  red,  as  is  also  the  circlet  of 
■ds  round  the  waist.  The  heads  which 
■I  the  necklace  have  a  ghastly  appear- 
sa  Her  tongue  is  protruded  from  her 
Mth,  the  sides  of  which  are  marked  with 
lod.  Her  head-dress  and  other  ornaments 
I  ^endidly  adorned  with  gems  of  various 
ids.  The  body  of  Siva  is  white.  Kali  is 
D  called  the  goddess  of  cemeteries,  under 
■eh  form  she  is  described  dancing  with  the 
hat  Siva  in  her  arms,  surrounded  by  ghosts 
i  goblins  (likewise  dancing)  in  a  cemeteiy 
MDgst  the  dead.  A  paragraph  appeared 
Mtime  ago  in  a  Calcutta  paper,  which  stat- 
^ihat  her  images,  under  this  foim,  were 
i|w  worshipped  by  the  hindoos  as  a  propi- 
against  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
To  this  ferocious  goddess  sanguin- 
nerifices  are  made.  The  Kalika  Purana 
details,  in  due  order  and  with  much 
the  different  descriptions  of  animals 
«e  to  be  sacrificed  and  the  length  of 
bj  which  this  insatiate  goddess  will  be 
and  kept  in  good  humour  by  each, 
that  one  man  (or  a  lion)  will  please  her 
i&ODsand  years,  but  that  by  the  immol- 
oT  three  men  she  will  graciously  con- 
to  be  pleased  one  hundred  thousand 
The  sacrificer  must  repeat  the  name 
and  pay  her  the  compliment  of  saying, 
[,  hring,  Kali,  Kali  !  0  horrid- toothed 
!  eat,  cut,  destroy  all  the  malignant, 
whfa  this  axe  ;  bind,  bind,  seize,  seize, 
blood,  spring,  secure,  secure,  salutation 
'  !**  Immense  sums  of  money  are  annually 
in  the  worship  of  this  terrific  deity, 
is  a  celebi-ated  temple  dedicated  to  her 
'Ui-ghat  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  or 
\fs^  of  Kali,  and  impure  sacrifices  are 
to  it  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tiials  of  Kali,  her  temples  are  literally 
Iniog  with  blood.  An  adequate  deliuea- 
i«f  the  scene,  and  of  the  horribly  disgust- 
^ipearance  of  the  executioners  and  other 
ts  of  the  place  is  scarcely  possible, 
would  indeed  afford  infoimation  to  the 
reader.  So  late  as  1 869,  the  July 
of  the  Calcutta  Review  (p.  423)  re- 
b  that  *'  in  Bengal,  in  tlie  worship 
the  bloody  Kali,  all  castes  mingle 
and,  after  a  libation  of  ardent  spirits 
^  goddess,  drink  spirits,  and  eat  flesh, 
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as  their  fathers  did  in  the  Vedic  times,  which 
is  a  practice  also  to  this  day  in  the  foul  and 
secret  rites  of  the  Tantra,  too  abominable  for 
christian  ears.  A  festival  held  in  honour  of 
Kali  is  called  also  Kali-puja,  as  the  Dasra  in 
honour  of  the  same  deity,  under  the  name  of 
Durga,  is  called  also  Durga-puja  and  Dur- 
gotsava.  Of  the  many  names  of  this  goddess, 
those  of  Parvati,  Bhavani,  Durga,  Kali,  and 
Devi,  or  the  goddess,  are  the  most  com- 
mon and  are  used  almost  indiscriminately  in 
the  writings  and  conversations  of  the  hin- 
doos. Although  in  the  present  age,  human 
sacrifices  are  no  longer  openly  made,  by 
the  more  settled  people,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  for- 
merly, and  many  of  the  uncivilized  Khoud 
still  follow  the  rite,  it  would  appear  they 
were  chiefly  offered  to  Bhavani,  in  her  char- 
acter of  KaU,  and  no  religious  rite  can  be 
more  minutely  ordered  and  detailed  than 
this  is  in  the  Kalika  Purana,  the  sanguin- 
ary chapter  of  which  has  been  translated 
by  Mr,  Blaquiere  and  given  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Art. 
xxiii,  and  the  ceremonies,  the  implements, 
prayers,  &c.,  used  on  these  horrid  occasions, 
are  minutely  described  and  recited.  In 
this  article,  premising  that  Siva  is  supposed 
to  address  his  sons,  the  Bhairava,  initiating 
them  in  these  terrible  mysteries,  occurs  the 
passage,  "  The  flesh  of  the  antelope  and 
the  rhinoceros  give  my  beloved  (i.  e.  the 
goddess  Kali,)"  delight  for  500  years.  By  a 
human  sacrifice,  attended  by  the  forms  laid 
down,  Devi  is  pleased  one  thousand  years, 
and  by  a  sacrifice  of  three  men,  one  hundred 
thousand  years.  By  human  flesh,  Camachya, 
Chandica,  and  Bhairava  who  assume  my 
shape,  are  pleased  one  thousand  years.  An 
oblation  of  blood  which  has  been  rendered 
pure  by  holy  tests,  is  equal  to  ambrosia  :  the 
head  and  flesh  also  afford  much  delight  to 
the  goddess  Chandica.  Blood  drawn  from 
the  offerer*s  own  body  is  looked  upon  as  a 
proper  oblation  to  the  goddess  Chandica.  Let 
the  sacrificer  repeat  the  word  Kali  twice,  then 
the  words  Devi-Bajreswari,  then  Lawha  Dan- 
dayai,  Namah  !  which  words  may  be  rendered 
—Hail,  Kali  !  Kali  !  hail,  Devi  !  goddess  !  of 
thunder  ;  hail,  iron-sceptred  goddess  !  Let 
him  then  take  the  axe  in  his  hand  and  again 
make  the  same  by  the  Calratriya  t(?xt."  Dif- 
ferent mantra  are  used,  in  reference  to  the 
description  of  the  victim  to  be  immolated  : 
females  are  not  to  he  immolated,  except  on 
very  particular  occasions :  the  human  female 
never.  Although  as  is  evident,  human  saori« 
fices  were  formerly  legal,  tliey  are  nevertlieless 
most  pointedly  prohibited  in  very  ancient 
books  ;   such   prohibition   is,    indeed,  %  \ 
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tber  proof  of  the  exii^tence  of  the  practice* 
In  the  Hrahma-Puraiia  every  Neramf3iJlia, 
or  mao' sacrifice,  is  expressly  forbidden  ; 
and  in  tiie  fifth  book  of  the  Bhagavat,  bit 
William  Jonea  has  pointed  out  the  follow- 
ing emphatical  words.  Whatever  men  in 
this  world  sacrifice  human  victims,  and 
whatever  women  eat  the  fiesh  of  male  cattle, 
those  men  and  those  women  shall  the  animals 
here  slain  torment  in  the  mansions  of  Yama  ; 
audi  like  slaughtering  giants,  having  cleaved 
their  limbs  with  axes,  almll  quaff  their  blood. 
{Ai*  Res.^  Vol.  iii,  p,  206,)  Sir  W,  Jones  hfis 
addressed  hymns  to  Durga  and  Bavani,  two 
names  of  Frakriti,  or  e ideated  nature  (As*  Mis, 
and  WorkSi  Vok  xiii).  Iswara  or  Xsa,  and 
Isani  or  Isi,  are,  he  says,  unquestionably  the 
Osiris  and  Isis  of  Egypt,  Iswara,  Siva  or 
Kara  (for  these  are  his  names  among  nearly 
R  thousand  more),  united  with  Isi,  represent 
the  secondary  causes,  whatever  they  muy  be, 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  principally  those 
of  temporary  destruction  and  regeneration* 
But  the  Indian  Isis,  in  hei"  many  chanictei*s, 
appears  in  those  of  Par  vat  i.  Kali,  Durga  and 
Bhavani,  which  bear  a  sti^og  resembhmce  to 
the  Juno  of  Homer,  to  Hecate,  to  tbe  arm- 
ed Pallas,  and  to  the  Lucretian  Venus.  The 
name  Parvati  took  its  rise  from  a  mild  poeti- 
cal fiction.  Himalaya,  or  the  mansioo  of 
enow,  is  the  name  of  the  vast  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  limit  India  to  the  north,  and  em- 
brat'es  it  with  its  eastern  and  western  arms, 
both  extending  to  the  ocean  :  one  named 
Chnndroseohani,  or  a  Moon*s  Rock  ;  and  the 
other  which  reaches  westward  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Montcs  Parvati,  The  mountain  Hima- 
laya, being  personified,  is  represented  as 
a  j>owerful  monarch,  whose  wife  was 
Mena  ;  their  daughter  is  named  Parvati, 
or  mountain-born,  and  Durga,  or  of  diiBcult 
access.  She  is  said  to  have  been  married  to 
Siva  in  a  pre-existing  state,  when  she  was 
named  Sati  ;  but  we  are  informed  by  this 
illusti'ious  author,  in  another  place,  {As.  Bes.^ 
VoL  vi,  p,  144),  that  she  bore  no  children  till 
ghe  became  regenerate  in  the  person  of  Par- 
vati, Sir  W,  Jones  (As,  Res,^  Vol,  iii,  p.  14) 
aays,  thnt  *^  the  learned  works  of  Selden  and 
Jablonski,  on  the  goda  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
would  derive  more  illustration  from  the  little 
Sanskrit  l>ook  eQtitle<l  Chaudi  than  from  all 
the  fragments  of  oriental  mythology  that  are 
dispersed  in  the  whole  compass  of  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Hebrew  litei-ature/*  If  published 
witi)  notes  in  the  style  of  the  Gita  or  Ilito- 
padeaa,  it  would  greatly  extend  our  in  forma* 
iloon  on  the  copious  subject  it  embraces.  Par* 
\*atl,  as  mentioned,  means  mountain-born, 
Diu-gftt  of  diiBcolt  access.    The  former  word 
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in  the  Mahratta  countries  pronoaneed  I 
or  Parvat,  is  used  as  a  imine  for  kilk,  \ 
near  Poona,commonly  called  Parbati,ool 
is  a  temple  of  the  goddess*  Tn  the  otl 
of  Durga  we  trace  the  origin  of  tbe  i 
hills  forts  in  Mysore,  and  other  couod 
the    Dekkan  ;    such    as    Chitteld 
Droog,  Doori  Droog,  8cc,    In  the  Ta 
lects  this  termination  is  changed  into  I 
gam.     The  bright  half  of  the  month  . 
the  6rst   of  the    hiudoo   lunar  year, 
peculiarly  devoted  to  Durga*     The 
nights     called   Navaratricam   are, 
propriftte  names,  allotted  to  her  T 
the  fifth  is   for   the  preparation  of  her  ^ 
on    the    sixth  she     is    awakened ;  oa  i 
seventh  she  is  invited   to  a  tower  foi 
of  the  leaves  of  niue  plants,  of  whiAl 
Bilwa  is  the  chief.     The  seventh,  er:^'^  ' 
ninth  are  the  great  days  ;  on  the  la- 
the victims  immolated  to  her  honour  niu»r 
slain,  as  particularly  directed  in  the  £ll 
Pumna.     The  sacrificed  beasts  mast  Ut  kill 
by  one  blow,  with  a  broad  sword  or  M 
axe.     The  next  day  the  goddess  i> 
dismissed  and  her  image  is  cast  int« 
which  finishes  the  festival  called  Du rgoid 
and  Dasera.     On  the  fifteenth  day,  at  cUl 
moon,  her  devotees  pass  the  night  hi  41 
and  merriment,  and  games  of  vari^*'*'  "^ 
it  is  unlucky  to  sleep,  for,  on  Uiis 
fiend  Nicumbha  led  his  army  n-- 
and  Lakshmi  descended,  prom 
those   who    were   awake*      Oa 
Kuvera  and  Indraare  also  wurshi|l 
festival  of  Durgotsava^  and  that  i 
Bilva,    tlie  Cratseva   marroelos 
The  Huli,  Sir  W.  Jones  decided  to  i 
the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes; 
sleep  and  rise  of  Vi*hnu  to  the  solstic 
Res,,  Vol  iii,  Art  xii,  p,  258,)  but  M^ 
brook,  {ibid.^  VoL  viii,  p.  87)  thinks,  1 
Huli  had  not,  in  its  origin,  any  eonnexi^ 
the  vernal  equinox,  or  with  the  clotel 
year  but  with  the  close  of  winter, 
beginning  of  Yasanta  or  the  Indian  i 
This  goddess   is  supposed   to   have 
Sivajee  to  murder  Afzul  Khan,  thej 
of  the  emperor  of  Delhi.     At  a 
Sivaji  struck  Afzul  Khan  witli  a  wag«4 
finally   despatched    him    with    the 
Genoese  blade  called  Bowani  which  1 
wore.     That  sword,  down  to  tiie  tim^ 
British   supremacy,   had  a  Httle 
itself,  in  the  palace  of  Sivajfs  de 
and  it  was  annually  worshipped  by  i 
their  household,  not  as  a  mere  act  of  \ 
tion  for  tlieir  ancestors*    trusty 
because  it  wa.^;   the  chosen   tnst 
great  sacrifice,  and  the  attendant  wIiqi 
it  used  to  say  that  no  doabt 
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Ihftwam  matt  still  remain  in.  Many 
1  iiTen  are  named  after  Bawani. 
t  er  temples  of  Kali  ai*e  scattered 
jammtiCi  and  by  tradition  a  human 
ras  made  at  the  foundation  of  each 
for  this  female  energy  of  Siva  is 
d  by  bloody  sacrifices.  In  the  most 
m  of  Kali  her  colour  is  black  ;  face 
the  teeth  are  fangs  ;  she  is  repi*e- 

delighting  in  blood,  and,  when 
rewith,  dancing  for  joy.  To  this 
rm,  human  sacrifices  which  were 
dy  and  extensively  offered  are  still 
secretly  though  rarely  made.  Tiiis 
issed  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  into 
d  reached  India  eiUier  from  Egypt 
•  It  is  only  practised  by  a  class  of 
Samuel  xxiv.  12,  says,  'the  Lord 
ireen  me  and  thee,'  and  when  one 

complaining  to  another  of  an  act 
se,  be  frequently  says,  'God  will 
reen  us  ;'  or,  '  the  gods  will  judge 
IS ;'  or,  Mother  Kali    will    judge. 

unknown  in  the  Vedic  periods  of 
5. — Taylor  ;  Cole.  Myth,  Hind.f 
^Lakshmi,  Osiris,  Chiaua  Mustuka, 
raka,  Hindoo,  Kerari,  Malta  Devi, 
Siva,    Kasyapa,   Chamunda,   Devi, 

SiffS.     Black  ;  from  kala,  time. 

,  a  river  which  separates  Kumaon 

isnl 

» see  Gipsies,  Ziugan-i. 

,  see  Magar. 

iS,  a  city  of  great  commercial  and 

iaportance,  at  a  very  early  period. 

qnently  noticed  by  Arrian,  in  the 

fimn  whose  work  we  may  infer  that 

fief  of  Baleokouras,  or  the  Balhara 

B  of  Balabhi,  in  the  second  centuiy, 

xtent   is  attested  by  the  ruins  de- 

'  Orme,  in  his  "  Fragments." — TocTs 

p.  168.     See  Inscriptions. 

lNA  KATTIRI-KAI,  Tam.    Brin- 

plant.    Solanum  melongena. — Li?in, 

LNA    MURUKAI,    Tam.      Ery- 

lica.  Lam,  Roxh^  IV  S^  A. 

lNA    POOSNIKAI?      Cucurbita 

lNI,  a  fortress  in  the  Dekhan,  west 
on  the  borders  of  the  Kanavese, 
Maliratta  nations.  The  Chahikya 
r  Kaliani  disputed  the  sovereignty 
khan  with  the  Chola  dynasty  who 
!eded  districts  and  came  in  contact 
I  the  Chalukya  dynasty  of  Kaliani, 
nkya  rulers  of  Kaliani  were  over- 
'  the  establishment  of  the  Lingayat 
la  religion.  The  Kalinga  Chalukya 
IS  at  Rajabmundry,  and  they  ruled 
t  the  Nortliem  Circars.    Sassauam, 


XALIGHAT. 

or  grants  on  copper  plates  and  also^  sculptured 
monuments  exist  showing  several  alternations 
of  superiority  between  them  and  the  Gajapati 
rulers  of  Orissa. 

KALIBA8,  see  Kyan. 

KALI  BASUTI,  Hind.  Clerodendron 
infortunatum. 

KALICHA,  Uria.    Diospyros,  Species. 

KALICHI  KAI,  Malkal.    Bonduc  nuts. 

KALICHI  MAKAM,  Tah.  Guilandina 
bonducella,  Linn, 

KALI-CHITRASWARI.  Chitpore,  in 
Bengal,  on  the  Hooghly,  is  so  called  from  the 
Kali-chitraswari  in  that  village^  one  of  those 
old  images  to  whom  many  a  human  sacrifice 
has  been  offered  under  the  regime  of  the 
bi*ahmins.  It  is  said  of  her,  that  a  party 
of  boat-men  was  rowing  up  the  river  to  tlie 
sound  of  a  melodious  strain.  Heightened  by 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  plaintive  carol 
came  in  a  rich  harmony  to  the  ears  of  the 
goddess.  She  then  sat  facing  the  east,  but, 
tuiiiing  to  hear  tlie  song  of  the  boat-men  as 
they  passed  by  her  gh&t,  she  had  her  face 
ever  since  turned  towards  the  river. —  Tr.  of 
Hind.,  Vol,  i,  p.  2. 

KALID,  see  Jews. 

KALI-DASA,  a  poet  and  dramatic  author, 
who  probably  lived  a  little  before  the  chris- 
tian  era.  His  best  dramas  are  Sakontala  or 
the  Lost  Ring,  Vikramorvasi,  and  Megh-duta. 
The  long  poetical  descriptions  of  Kalidasa's 
dramatic  works  have  led  to  the  supposition 
that  these  plays  were  written  for  reading 
rather  than  representation  :  but  such  was  not 
the  case,  as  the  MS 8.  which  have  come  down 
to  us  contain  full  directions  as  to  the  proceed* 
[  ings  on  the  stage.  Wit  is  scarcely  cared  for 
by  the  hindoo,  whose  gi'eat  delight  is  to 
pourtray  the  delicate  loves  of  innocent  and 
bashful  youths.  In  this  art,  none  has  excelled 
Kalidasa,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  time 
of  Vikramaditya  the  Great,  b,  c.  56.  No  poet 
is  so  celebrated  and  highly  esteemed  in  India, 
to  none  have  so  many  poems,  epic,  lyric  and 
dramatic  been  ascribed.  His  play,  Sakontala, 
is  considered  the  gem  of  Oriental  literature 
and  received  the  rapturous  applause  of 
Goethe.  Professor  Wilson's  list  of  the  hindoo 
theatre,  contains  the  names  of  only  sixty 
pieces.  Of  these  not  more  than  six  belong  to 
the  classical  age,  and  two  of  these  are  the 
works  of  the  famous  Kalidasa.  The  most 
interesting,  though  it  has  not  the  beauties  of 
the  Sakontala,  is  the  Mrichchhakati  or  Toy 
Cart,  and  it  is  the  only  play  from  any  part  of 
India  which  has  been  acted  on  a  European 
stage. —  Taylor, 

KALIF,  see  Calif  ;  Khalifah. 
KALIGHAT,  the  town  of  Calcutta.   See 
Siva. 
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KALINGA. 


KALlGirUTRU»  also  Kuligoru,  also 
Kiiligottu,  Tel,  Bl^jiiouia  chelouoides,  Linnet 
upplied  also  to  B.  suaveoloiaa  in  the  valley  of 
the  Godavari. 

KALI-GANGA,  a  rivei-  of  the  Himalaya* 
See  Keduiuuth. 

KALIJ,  a  pbea^aiii  of  tlio  Himalaya,  the 
Euplocomui^  albocristaius. 

KALI  JAURI,  Hind.  Salvia  latiata, 

KALI  JIRI,  HiNu.Vei'tiOQiu  ftutheliniuttcra. 

KALIK,  the  soot  which  collects  uudev 
pot3* 

KALIKA  PURANA,  se«  Kali,  Taotra. 

KALI  KASTURI,  Dok.  Abelnaoschus 
ino8*"hatus*, 

KALI  KATKT,  Hind.    Helleborus  niger. 

KALIKL  SuNDA  ,  Mad.  Falma  cliris»ti  ; 
Kk'inus  <:ommui)ii». 

KALI  KIKAR,  Duk-     Acaoia  arabica  ? 

KALIK-KA-TAWA,  an  iron  phite  on 
whicli  wheuteu  cakes  are  loa^ted,  or  the  kalik 
collected. 

KALI  KFLTI,  Hind.  Phaseolus  radiatuB. 

KALl-KUTKL  Hind.  Picroibiza  kurrooa, 
ill  mas(  book?  od  lodiao  medicine,  kali  kutki, 
is  termed  Helleboi  us  uiger,  but.  it  is,  in  re- 
ality, exactly  simihtr  to  '*  kaur,*'  the  produce 
of  the  Picrorhiza,  while  the  **osaruii/*  which, 
even  in  the  native  name,  atleeis  iu  resemb- 
lance to  the  Anarum  EutOf>eum,  \s  probably  a 
species  of  valerian — Foweifs  J  land-book^ 
VoL  i,/>.318. 

KALI  MATTI,  Hind,  black  earth. 

KALI  MORT.  HtND.  Desniodiura  tilice- 
foltum* 

KALIMUNG,  IIiifD.,  Beng.  PhMeolua 
mungo,  Linn, 

KALI  MUSLI,  Hind.     See  MoosU. 

KALI    NADDI,    a   river     running    near  I  Warangnl     Thoujjh  nem*  the   frim 


KALtNGA,  a  name  applied  in 
to  the  sea-coaat  at  the  j^uiiimit  of 
of  Bengal.  Its  meaning  u^  &  couuuj 
iug  with  creeks.  The  anci- 
of  the  Cat  natic  were  the  Paud 
Kalinga,  and  B.C.  75^  an  ex{i 
eastern  side  ol'  the  penins^ul(^  fj 
Kalinga,  and  foiuied  a  colony  la  Ja^ 
Kalinga  kingdom  was  on  the  eifii 
of  the  peniusula  of  India,  at  iu  up 
The  dyuanty  ruled  at  BajuhmnuJl'] 
the  Nortlicrn  Ci rears.  The  town  of 
patam  alone  remains  to  indicate  i 
that  dynaiity,  but  the  term  Kimg 
used  in  Burmah,  <o  det^ignate  thti 
the  west  of  Burmah  and  the  hind«)0  i 
the  Javanese,  !>eem  to  have  come  fn 

The  Gaja-Pnti,  was  a  sovemgu 
ruled  in  Ori^»a,  but  tittlo  is  koown^ 
I'he  name  means  "  lord  of  the  elfp 
the  ^Northern  Circa i-s,  Chicacole  a 
mundry  were  the  capitJkU  of  tiuip 
sovereigns,  who  ruled  antei  i 
era.  A  more  exact  knowl 
of  the  early  buddhi^t  princes  oi  \  v^i 
Desatn,  who  reigned  at  Dma  Nngj 
Kistna,  near  Amartivaii  and  at  V 
the  exact  e<ite  of  which  i^  not  y«^ 
an  important  desidenvtumj  iin<l 
be  obtained  from  an  inves^tiL 
monumental  and  Architectural  remaid 

The  Kalinga  Chaluk^a  power 
Rajahmuudry.  and  throughout  the 
Circars.  Extant  sassanams  and  \ 
reniaint*  exhibit  several  uhernntioua 
ority  between  them  and  the  Ol^ 
Ori^^. 

The  Ganopati  or  Kakateya  dyni 


Khasgunj  iu  the  Allyghur  di.'^trict,  the  bouud 
nry  between  Delhi  and  Cauouj  wa^  the  Kali- 
nadi,  or  **  black  stream,"  the  Caliiidi  of  the 
Greek  geogra(>hers.  Delhi  claimed  ssupreraacy 
overall  the  countriet?  westward  to  the  Indus. 
— TodM  Rajasthnn^  Vol.  ii,  p,  d. 

KALI  NADDI,  a  river  of  the  phiin  of 
Dharwar,  lat,  15*  33',  long.  74*  47  ,  It  runs 
south,  61  m.  ;  wedt  30  m.  iuto  Indian  Ocean. 
Lengthy  91  m.  Navigated  by  tlie  hirgt^st  pati- 
mar  boats  for  20  m.  from  Mullapo*>r  to 
Shedaahegur,  i*endered  ea^y  by  uniformity  of 
cliAQDeL  The  words  mean  black  gu^*am« 
spelled  variously,  "Cali;'  "  K«li."  There 
ore  many  *■  black  rivers"  in  India. 

KALINAGA,  eeeCalya. 

KALINDl  RlViCR,  see  Hindoo, Kali-naddl 
^KALINDRA,  ILnd.     Acer  cultratum. 

KA-LING,  BuRM.     A  tree   which    grows  || 
iweoty  or  thirty  feet  high,    geneiidly  wild. 
Tlie  fruit  is  the  gize  of  a  riuld's  marble,  used 
more  as  medicine  Uian  food. 
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now  in  the  Ni;tam's  territoj-y,  it 
cajntal  of  ri**^  **'  J'^'^*^  ^^  the  N.  Gimi 

OI'theEeddi   rulers  of  Coodatir 
known. 

The  succession  of  the  buddhist 
tlie  CbnIukya  of  Rjvjuhmu  udry*  tl 
qnent  sway  of  the  Gunapati^  Veil 
and  Ray  el  ol'  Btjanagar,  logethff 
contents  and  tlte  various  rebtioot 
thern»  are  little  known  and  may  yr-tl 
elucidated  by  existing  remains.  " 
tious.  Kaksfihivata,  Chalukya,  li 
Kalinga,  Kri.^hna,  //.  o46, 

KALINGA  or  Uvva  chet4u,  Tl 
lenia  speciosa,  Thunb, 

KALINGAMLI,  Tkl,     WrigUtji 
senterica,  R,  Br, 

KALINGAPATAM,    a  sea-poHi 
the  dit^triet  ofGanjaro,  iu  long.  H*  I 
lat,  18*  14  N. 

KALIKGA  RAJAi  m€i  Iqsertpli 

KALINGA    RASHTRA     GA 
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af  the  Cirtiars. 

Ktla 

Itesi  lb 


Any  tuber- 


Tam.    a  sluice,  a  weir,  or 
structed  in  the  bunds  or  dams  of 
i  the  esftape   of  surplus  water 
piard   tigaiosi     the    accumutatiug 
^       ng  the  softer  parts  of  the  dam. 
itidi  oame  for  thu5. 
m  fort  iQ  Buudelkuod,  see 

Hmo.    Nigella  seed. 
FA,  ^pe  Kali. 

.  Hind.     Mustard  seed. 

e  Haha  Devi. 
iGy   Fahj,     Quercus   dilatata, 

^OLA,     Herba    ealsohi    koli 

grows   pleotifully   at  Lahore^ 

inaJ*^ — Dr.  Homgbefger^  p, 

)N,   Hind.     Sbapis  dicho- 

liis  commeDtoiy  on  Leviticus 

ftted  fully  oa  humao  sacrifices 

is    no   appareut    couaection 

^worship  aud  huinau  sacrifices, 

liif  oo-existed* 

LMBAIJ,  DuR.     Geudarussa 

t^D  corner  from  Raogri,  and  its 

,  tlie  Sodwia  from  Raghoo-plmr. 

rivers  called   Sind  in  India, 

[  or  Indus  ;  the  Little  Hiod  ;  the 

'  black  river  ;"  and  the  Sind 

9tir   ott   the   plateau  west  and 

trN",    pANJ.     Albixzia  lebbek, 

m,  IJixD.,   or   Wodier  marain, 
wf?dicr, 
TAL.  Hind.    Amaraatus  auar- 

11>II,  a  river  of  Gwalior. 
KAB,  Tam.  ?     A  fibre  from  a 

il^  Hind.     Lu0a  acutaitguta. 
>SI,  HiSD,    Ocimura  bitsiliuum* 
^  also  Kali  met&ll,  Geb.    Potas- 

Hjnd,  Chamieropa  ritchiana. 
HtiTD.,  of  SaU  Range,  &c.    8ee 

;IIETTU,Tkl.  Coiissa  diffusa, 
fc,  427. 

DuK.    Stirolobium  altis&i- 

A  serpent ;  from  kala, 


KALI  YOGA,  tlie  iron  or  fourth  ag 
die  hiudoosj  begina,  according  to  some,  3101 
years  before  Christ.  It  is  estimated  by  Bun- 
sen^  to  have  commenced  b.  a  986  or  8G6,  by 
otht'i's  16  supposed  to  have  begun  on  Friday, 
1 8th  February,  3102  b.  c,  and  15  to  last  alto* 
gether  432000  years,  when  all  existing  forms 
having  become  dehaeated  are  to  be  dissolved  ; 
of  432000  years,  3101  hnd  expired  on  the 
l4Lh  March  a.  d.  L  The  Kali  yoga  of  the 
hiadoos  is  the  present  age  of  the  world.  The 
actual  period  of  the  world^s  existence,  accord- 
ing to  the  astronomical  calculation  of  tlia 
hindoos,  commenced  3102  years  before  Christ, 
on  the  20th  Februai7,  at  27  min.,  30  Beconds 
past  two  o'clock.  Kali  yuga  year,  according 
to  Wileonaud  Lassen,  commenced  b,  c.  3102. 
*'  The  Kati  Yug,  or  Iron  Age,  has  now,  lasted 
lor  five  thousand  years.  The  Purana  and 
otiier  Shastm,  have  stated  tlmt  during  that 
age  there  will  arise  many  new  persuasions  and 
religious  systems,  which  must  all  be  j'egwrded 
as  spurious  heresies.  The  sect  of  the  Wula- 
bhaeharya  is  only  four  hundred  years  old.  It 
has  tlius  origiaated  within  the  Kali  age,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  followers  of  Dadu  and 
of  Sadbu,  the  Ham-snehi,  the  Ram  Nandi, 
the  Sehejanandi,  and  other  sects  have  all 
arisen  within  the  Kali  age,  and  must  all,  in 
accordance  wifh  the  declarations  of  the  hiudoo 
Shastra,  be  declared  heterodox/' —  fFihcn  ; 
Bunsen,  Vol.  iii,  pp,  511  and  547  ;   IFarren* 

KALIYA  DAMANA,Sa>'s.  From  kaliya, 
the  name  of  a  snake  ;  and  damaua,  eubduction. 

KALIZAB,  DuK.,  al^o  kawatunti,  Hind., 
Clitorea  ternatea. 

KALIZAB-KLJAR,  Hind,,  the  root  of 
CI  i  ton  a  tcrnatea, 

KALI  ZEVVAR,  Hind.  Bupleurum  mar- 
giuatum. 

KALI  ZIRI,  DuKm  Gdz,  Nigella  indica. 
Fleabaue^alfeoVeruonia  anthehnintica,or  Serra- 
tulu  authelmintica,  aLso  Aploiaxis  caudicans. 

KaLJANGA,  Hran*  Aquila  osevia,  GmeL 

KALA,  Ger.    Lime. 

KALKALtN,  Hind.     Rubus  biflorit^- 

KALKAS,  Arab.  Colocasia  antiquoi  dim* 
Schoit, 

KALKA.  The  couutiy  of  the  Kalka  is 
ancient  Mongolia.  Mr,  T.  W.  Atkinson's 
wanderings  led  him  to  the  Gobi,  whose  vast 
steppes,  sandy  deserts  and  high  mountain 
chains  give  a  peculiar  character  to  this  region. 
Id  a  few  situations  he  observed  the  bare  poles 
of  the  conical  yourt  of  the  KaJka^ — indicat- 
ing their  huutiug  stations.  The  small  and 
picturesque  lake  of  Ikeoiigoun  lies  in  the 
menu  tains  to  the  north  of  Sanghindalai,  and  is 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Kalka.  They 
erect  a  small  wooden  temple  on  the  shore  and 
by  oifering  up  milk,  butter  aud  the  fat  of  tho 
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animals,  which  they  bura  on  the  little  altars. 
The  lar^e  rock  la  the  lake  is  witli  tliem  a 
sacred  stooe,  on  which  some  rude  figures  are 
traced.  The  yourtof  tliese  people  are  con- 
structed rke  those  of  the  Kirghiz,  und  covered 
with  ItjU ;  but  the  iuteniaL  arruugements 
differ.  Opposite  the  doorway,  a  small  low 
table  is  placed,  on  which  stand  copper  idols  and 
Severn  I  sir  mil  metal  V!t$«'s,  The  Mongol  are 
divided  into  sevenil  aiinak  or  tribes.  The 
largcist  that  of  Kalku,  i&  divided  between  four 
khans,  who  bear  tlie  following  titles  ; — 

(a)  Tushtu  khan,  living  on  the  banka  of 
the  Upper  Selenga. 

(b)  T^etbeu  khan,  living  to  the  ea.st  of 
Ki&khta,  near  the  river  Keroulan* 

(c)  Jiisi^ktu  khan,  residing  on  the  south- 
ern foot  4jf  the  Alttii  mountains,  on  the  banks 
of  tlio  Jabakan. 

(d)  8aiu  Noio,  living  in  the  Steppe  of 
€robi  to  the  south  of  Ourga. 

The  Mongol,  like  the  Bashkir,  the  Kal- 
muk  and  Kirghis,  driuk  mare's  milk,  and 
some  even  camel's  milk.  Bergman  obseri^es, 
that  the  excessive  use  of  mare*s  milk  causes 
pain  in  the  eyes.  The  country  about  lake 
Koko  Nor  ia  inhabited  by  the  Eluth,  Torgat, 
Katka  and  Khoit.  This  country  is  to  tlie 
west  orUie  Chinese  province  of  Kan-sou  ;  on 
the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Tibet ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  Chiiiese  province  of  8zu-tcho- 
uau  ;  on  the  north  by  Sou-tcheou  aud  Ngan-si, 
and  is  about  2,000  li  in  extent.  From  the 
priacipal  encampment  to  Peking,  is  o,7O0  li. 
The  Mongol  of  Koko  Nor  came  from  tlie 
north-weat ;  they  dwell  in  felt  teut^,  and  lead 
a  nomade  life.  They  sow  but  little  corn  ; 
their  Hocks  supjily  them  with  meat,  which  is 
their  principal  food.  Seliugfky,  a  district  of 
the  Russian  empire,  h  situated  upon  the  fron* 
tiers  of  China  immediately  adjoining  the 
district  of  Po-la,  of  the  division  Che-ling-tcha- 
poo,  of  the  countiT  of  the  Kalka.  It  is  above 
two  hundred  li  ia  extent ;  the  country  hilly 
throughout,  but  there  are  no  very  high 
mountains.  The  Mongow  or  Mongol  are 
a  numerous  people,  and  occupy  a  large  extent 
of  country,  from  Seliugsky  to  the  Kalgam, 
which  signifies  the  everlasting  wall,  or  the 
great  wall  of  China.  From  this  wall  they 
stretch  themselves  nortliward  as  far  as  the 
river  Amoor,  and  from  the  Amoor  westward 
to  the  Bekall  Sea  or  lake,  where  they 
border  with  the  territories  of  the  Kon-ta-sha, 
(Tsevang-Bahdan  or  prinoeof  the  Black  Kal- 
muk.)  On  the  south  they  are  bounded  by  a 
nation  called  Tongut,  among  whom  the  Delai- 
Lama  has  his  residence.  In  former  tirne^  the 
Mongol  were  troublesome  neighbours  to  tlie 
Chifiesei  against  whose  incursions  the  great 
waJJ  wa»  built    Kam*ki»  emperor  of  China, 
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was  the  first  who  subdued  these  hardy  1 
which  he  effected  more  by  kind 
humanity  than  by  tlie  sword,  for  ihean[ 
are  great  lovers  of  liberty.     Chao^v 
place  signalized  by  the  final  defeat  audi 
Lion  of  the  rebel  Koeur-tan  (Kal-din)J 
Chao-me-do  of  D^AuviUe.  This  baUle  I 
the  Chinese  aud  Eleuth,  under  the 
uncle  to  Tse-vang'Eahdau,  the  reigntiigl 
occurred  in  1696,  and  is  related  by  f 
de  Milla  in  his  Histoii^  de  la  Chine. 
ton's  translation  tells  that  the  Kalka  | 
formerly  composed  a  numerous  tribe  c 
of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabiting  to  the  nortli  of  the  MoguM 
The  Kalka  live  under  tents  along  the 
of  the  rivers  which  water  their  counuj,i 
of  Kalka-pii^a,  though  one  of  the  i 
at  present  one  of  the  least  fi'equealM 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  nation, 
war  w^hich  the  king  of  the  Eleath,  (^l 
dan,  uncle  to  Tse-vang-Eabdan)  carried  l 
1688,  against  the  Kalka,  almost  de^*^ 
whole  nation.     To  avoid   the  pu 
superior  enemy,  they  begged  the  a- 
the  Chinese  arms  aud  offered  to  su ' 
empire.     Kang^ii   undertook   their 
conquered  [defeated]  the  king  of  the  I 
and  kept  the  Kalka  Tartar  under 
nion,  after  having  confen'ed  upon  thetrj 
different  titles  of  honour.    Tse*v 
was  the  chief  of  the  most  considerable! 
tlie  Eleuth  or  Kalmuc  Tartar  ;  and 
it  suited  the  emperor  of  China's 
speak  slightingly  aud  even  coutempti 
him,   he  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
powerful   princes  of  Asia,  and  ia 
which  soon  after  broke  out  betweeo 
muk  and  the  Chinese,   he  appears 
been  completely  successfuL     The 
were  renewed  under  his  son  and  ins 
The  glory  of  a  final  conquest  over  this  | 
ful  and  warlike  tribe,  which  Kang-bt  \ 
auccassor  sought  in  vain,  was  howeverr 
for  his  grandson,  the  emperor  Kien4o 
in  the  year  17of>,  reduced  them  into  \ 
subjection,   and  as   the  Turgut 
voluntary  submission  a  few  years 
whole  of  the  Kalmuk  or  Etenth 
with  little  if  any  exception,  be  coo 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  Chia 
peror  ever  since  that  period. —  T.  WJi 
son,  Oriental  and  fFesierpi  Siberm^  j 
443,  44o  ;    TimkowikCs  Joumty  ta 
VoL  i,  pp.  42  lo  62  ;  Vol  ii,  pp.  26$  i 
Staunion'n  Narraiive^  pp^  9-10,  22  i 

KALKASUNDA,  Beno.   ~ 
Linn.i  W.  ^  jI, 

KALKI.     In  this  avatar  of  Vuhaa  I 
appear  in  tho  form  of  a  wltila  horse. 
not  yet  occurred,— iVaor'f  FantM^ 
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A^vrntera,  Hindoo,  ladia,  Inscrip- 
lAy    E[riBhna,   Kurma,   Man-Lion, 
ly  Banm,  Rami^seram,  Sakti,  Tri- 
la,  Varaha,  Vishuu. 
iXil  or  Kankoi  of  ElaghaD,£lcagnu8 

ON  or  Turkey  Isles,  lie   to  the 

[>f  the  Kangean  group,  and  extend 

>N. 

OR,  seeBazeegar  ;  Nut. 

fT,  Hind.,  of  Kagban,  Viburnum 

lLIN,  Tam.     Ficus  infectoria. 
,  Hind.     Toddy  :  Kallal,  Toddy- 

kljIAM,    Tam.   Ficus  infectoria, 

BANS,  Hind.    Bambusa  arundi- 

BANTRU,   see  India. 
DI  or  Kallari.     Predial  slaves  of 
See  Polyandiy. 

GOUK  ISLAND,  in  lat,  15-  34' 
g.  97'  38"  ;  in  the  opening  of  the 
Brtabaii,   is   a  small  island,  rising 

feet  above  the  sea,  with  few 
rith  a  small  skirting  shore,  with 
tty,  in  which  mangroves  grow.  It 
)e  name  of  Curlew  island,  when 
Tisited  it  in  1863,  it  had  only,  as 
,  the  labourers*  quarrying  stones 
^bt-house  at  Cape  Negrais.  Its 
nite. 

iL  ?   Palm -wine  drawers,  from  the 
u,  palm  wine. 
lMI,  see  Japan. 

iNU,  Kakn.,  thieves,  the  Collerio 
r  English  writei-8. 
.R,  Hind.     Saline  impregnation  of 


L  RAVI,  or  Ravi,   Tel.      Ficus 

'.inn,  a  syn.    of  Aswattha.     Kalla, 

res. 

IKKA,  see  Katiow. 

?  Cyuanchum  viminale. 

,  Tam.     Euphorbia  tirucalli. 

AN,  see  Kalian,  Koli. 

CHEMUDU,   Tel.     Euphorbia 
.inn, 

Gr-IKON,  one  of  the  names  given 
y  to  the  Promontory  of  Koru,  or 
,  opposite  Ceylon. 

MALAIAN,   Tam.      Caralluma 

MEDU,  Tam.  Lit.  Cactus  emi- 
le  Point  Calimere  of  the  P^ngiish. 
Ji^JI,  a  weight  used  in  Ceylon  for 
)posed,  like  the  chow,  to  contain 
onal  parts.  One  kallinji  is  equal 
adi,  each  containing  71  grains  troy. 
(Ts  Dicf. 
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KALLI  NUDDY,  a  river  near  Deobund 
in  Saharunpoor,  runs  past  Boolondshahr,  near 
Gangheree  in  Allygurb,  near  Danpoor  and 
near  Khodagung  in  Futtehghnr.  SSee  Kali- 
nadi. 

KALLI  SINDH  river  runs  near  Peeplia 
in  Sehore,  near  Tappah  in  Gwalior,  and  near 
Surkairlee  in  Kotah.     See  Kali ;  Sind. 

KALLI  YON,  a  Persian  pipe,  in  which 
the  smoke  is  drawn  through  water,  by  means 
of  a  stalk  about  two  feet  long,  instead  of  a 
pipe  or  snake  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  as  with 
the  Indian  hookah.  These,  however,  are 
of  two  sorts  ;  the  Kurnyee  and  Dastah,  or 
snake  and  hand  Kallyun  ;  the  one  having 
a  long  pliant  snake,  similar  to  the  hookah  of 
India  made  of  leather  ;  and  the  other  being, 
as  its  name  denotes,  held  in  the  hand, 
and  smoked  through  a  short  tube,  often  made 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  beautifully  enamelled.— 
Fraser's  Journey  into  Khorasan,  p.  62  ; 
Fottinger's  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and 
Sinde,  p.  210.     See  Kallyan. 

KALLOO,  Tam.,  Tel.    Palm  wine. 

KALLOW  MOW,Maltala.  A  tree  which 
grows  to  above  sixteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  twenty  feet  in  height.  Its  nut  is  food 
for  monkeys  and  other  forest  animals,  the 
wood  is  used  for  various  purposes,  but  is  of 
little  value. — £d^e  M  .:'  C 

KALL  PASHI,  Tam.  Lichen  rotun- 
datus. 

KALLU,  Tam  ?  Dolichos  uniflonis,  Lam. 

KALLUI,  see  Kilat 

K ALLU-KUTIGA,  Karn.,  a  stone-cutter, 
a  stone  mason. 

KALLUMATADA-AYYA  Kakn.,  a 
I  Lingamite  priest. 

KALLU  WANDERD,  Presbytes  cepha- 
lopterus. 

KALL  VALEl  MUNNI,  Tam.  Canna 
ludica. 

KALLYAN,  Hikd.  of  Kashmir,  a  sort  of 
hukka  corrupted  from  ghalian,  Arabic  for  a 
hukka.     See  Kalliyon. 

KALKACHCIIAN,  Mal.     Stone-cutter, 

KALM,  HiNi>.  Grus  ciuerea,  tho  crane  of 
of  Europe  and  India.     Sue  Kalang. 

KALM  AH,  Arab.  Tho  mahomedan  creed. 
Mahoniedauism  comprises  five  divine  com- 
mands, 1st — Kalmah  parhna,  or  confession 
of  faith  ;  2nd — Namaz  karna,  or  prayora  ; 
3rd. — Roza  rakhna,  or  fasting  ;  4th— Zukat 
deua,  or  alms-giving  ;  5th — Makkay  ka  h^j 
karna,  or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    See  Kalamah. 

KALMIS  WURTZEL,  Gbr.  Sweet 
flag. 

KALMUK,  an  Uzbek  Tartar  tribe  who 
returned  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  their  original  seats 
on  the  frontier  of  China.  Many  of  tbe  ub 
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"tants  of  Tiirkifitan  described  to  Lieut*  Bumes 
their  mode  of  travel.     The  nii|2:ran<9,  reported 
at  100*000  families  advanced  with  their  herds 
and  flocks,  occupying  in  the  breadth  of  the 
advaueiug  cohjmn  a  journey  ofnolesH   than 
three  day?,  forced  iti^  way  through  «ll  opposi- 
tion   to   the    Dti!^ht-i-kipLhfik    north    of    tlie 
Jaxortes  and  reached   the  primeval   seat  of 
their  ancestors  nt  Yarkand  and  Eela,     Tfie 
mahoniedanfl  of  Bokhara  captured  ahotit  1,500 
and  made  ihvm  slaves.     Tlie  Knimuk  and  the 
Uzbek  nro   said   to    have  sprung    from    one 
tribe,  and  this  change  of  habitations  hos  now 
mixed  it  with  the  Knz^ak,  a  great  tribe  thai 
once  I«y  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  aud  Knlmiik» 
Ku;>;zak  and  Knrghieare  now  mingled  tofjeilici'. 
Other  instances  of  puch  voluntary  and  t'orcihlo 
migration  have  occurred  iuAtTghanistan  within 
the  nineteenth  century     though  on  a  smaller 
Rcale    thau    the   above.     After   the    Englir-h 
mission  had  left  Herat,  the  vizier  Yur  Maiio- 
med  pressed  Ibrrdiim  khan  of  Gour,  who  find 
7,000  families  of  Taymuni  under   his    rule, 
and  after  having  completely  devastated  the 
country  which  they  occupied,  Yar  Mahomed 
removed  them  to  Herat  where  he  established 
some  in  the  city  and   the  remain  tier  in  the 
suburba.     Subsequently  to  thi^,  in  the  be*: in- 
ning of  1846,  when  Yur  Mahomed  niHrched 
with  his  army  in  the  direction  of  the  Murgh- 
&b^    on    the    bauke  of   which    river     some 
Ha^ara   Zeidnat    were  encnmpctl,    they  de* 
camped  into  the  Persian  territory,  and  Asof- 
tid-Dowlah  gave  them  the  village  of  Karez  on 
the  frontier  of  Herat,     Aflor  the  removal  of 
Asof-ud'DowIah,  however,   ut  the   cloae   of 
1846,   Y'^ar   Mahomed  marched   against   th*3 
small  Uzbek  khniiat^  in  the  north  of  Khnra- 
san,  and  nttaf'ked  and  dofenled  the  Hn^aruh 
chief  Karim  Dad  khan,  in  the  o[^eu  country 
of    Ki  Hah 'nun*      Yar    Mahomed    eu  camped 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  space  of 
eight  days  collected  ten  thousand  fiimiliei  of 
the  Hazarah  Zeidnat  whom  he  removed  fronv 
their  native  soil  to  that  pnrt  of  the  district  of 
Herat,  reaching  from  Obeh  to  Goian,  where 
he  settled  tliem  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Heni 
Rud,      By  these   forced    migrations  of  the 
Taymuni    and    Hazurah,    the  Her  At  princi- 
pality became  more  populous  than  it  had  l>cen 
previously  to  the  siege  of  Herat  in  183H,  and 
Y'ar  Mahomed  obtained  the  further  advantage 
of  keeping  under  his  eye  the  most  turbulent 
inhabitants  of  his  dominions.    He  made  excel- 
lent  soldiern  of   the*e  Eimnk,  and  by  their  | 
amalgamation  with  the  Alfghans   it  l»ecnme 
ftlmofit  impossible  for  the  former  to  beUay 
him. 

Afl  another,  thoujih  more  remote  instance, 
[llmj  b«  mentioned  tliat  the  dynaiiiy  which 
~Bd  Ahmodabad,  erected  it  oat  of  the 
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ruins  of  Chatidravatt,  and  not 
but  a  ho  Anhulwarra,  the  more 
of  Gu^erat  When  Ahmed« 
the  apostate  Jaka,  belter  kno 
under  his  mahomedan  name  of  W\ 
Moolk,  determined  t*)  immortalize  b 
a  new  capital,  the  site  he  choi«e 
residence  of  a  Bhil  commnuity, 
marauding  exploits  were  tiie  tei 
country  ;  iu  order  to  commemoi 
fmtion,  he  disregarded  it^  lo«:al  d 
and  the  city  rose  upon  an  i 
unhealthy,  low  flat,  on  the 
Sabermuty,  Not  content  with 
the  mateiials  of  Chandravati, 
that  \t>^  soul  as  well  as  body  (^houlil 
that  the  population  should  follow  thi 
of  the  temples  aud  the  dwellings 
general  ni ignition  was  once  attemjj 
Mall  mud,  (ho  Ghiliji,  who  rcfulfl 
Delhi  sliould  take  root  on  the  Viailj 
hut  Mandoo  and  Ahmedabad  shared 
fate. — Femer's  HinL  nf  Aff}/kans^  p 
To(fs  Ttavrh,  />,  i29;"C«iii 
Histonj  of  Ike  Sikh*,  p.  258.  $m 
Mf>ngol^  Kiizzakj  Jews,  V^ikrumajitA, 

KjVLNA,  see  Linga 

KALNEHt  M.  de  Breses,  one  of 
sidciits  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Par 
poses  that  Kalneh  stofMj  on  the  side 
phon. — Mifjnnn^i  Travel*^  p*  73. 

KALNKH,  an  ancient  town  oal 
bur  river. 

KALOO.HABARALEYA-GASSil 
Macreightia  buxi folia,  Fers^ 

KALOE  of  Snmatr-a    Chi 

KALO    JAM,  also   Kah. 
Eugenia  jumbolRna.   Lam, 

KA  LOO-KADOOM  B  AIHEYA-( 
Si^GH.  Diospyros  oppositifolia,  Tkw. 

KALO-KERA,  B^m.  Capparii 
pina,  B.C. 

KALO^KUNCH,  Bbwo.  Abrtis 
tori  us,  Linn. 

KALO  MEGHA,  Bewg.  Amlit^ 
pan icu lata,  H'alL 

KALON,  or  K«^Iu,  Hito.»  of  I 
Chenab  and  Ravi.  Cedrus  deodars,  di 
Himalavan  cedar. 

KALONJA,  HiifD.  Nigella  indm 

KALOOCHIA,  Uru  ?  A 
and  Gurasur,  of  extreme   he^ 
cum  fere  noe  2^  feet,  and 
to  the  Intersection  of  the  i 
It  i3  used  for  posts  and  plough* hi 
bu  rn  t  for  fi  re  wood . —  (  apta  in  Mticdm 

KALOOMIDeRKYA-GASS* 
Diospyros  quaesita,   ThwaitrB* 

KiLL  OOWARA  GASS,  Sikoh. 
ros  ebenum»  Linn, 

KALORA,  a  dyoaBtie    tUle  of 


KALTINA. 

find.  Thej  aprung  fh>m  Adam 
lachi  religious  man  of  ▲.  i>.  1450. 
Ted  t  jaghire  from  Auruugzeb  in 
irere  made  naibs  of  Tatta  in  1735. 
transferred  to  Persia  by  the  treaty 
ir  shah.  l*he  dynasty  ended 
J  the  succession  of  the  Talpur. 
to  Captain  Postans,  the  Kalora 
9  of  wandering  religious  mendi- 
for  nearly  three  centuries  had  been 
ind  and  about  the  year  a.  d.  1 450. 
I  a  Baluch  of  this  tribe,  obtained 
devout  man,  and  from  him  the 
se.  They  were  overthrown  by  the 
768,  {ov  Mm.^—BtifnesiPoslafts 
''arraiire,  pp.  164-5. 
$HIM,  Bkno.     Canavalia  virosa, 

?ULSI,  Benq.    Ocimum  sanctum, 

I,  SuMATKA.     China  grass. 

,  Sans.,  the  bright  half  of  a  day 

A  creation  or  formation,  a  cycle 
In  hindoo  theogooy,  at  the  end 
walpa  (Creation),  all  things  are 
in  the  deity,  who,  in  the  interval 
creation,  reposes  himself  on  the 
!ia  (duration),  who  is  also  termed 
diess).  In  hindoo  astronomy,  a 
age  of  time  :  a  day  of  Brahma, 
)DS  of  years.  Amongst  the  bud- 
ylon,  it  is  the  period  of  a  mundane 
~ Wilson;  fVarren,  Kala  San- 
y*  East.  Mon.,  p.  437. 

IIiND  ?  Audrogi-aphis  pauicu- 
>rtulaca  oleracea. 
DRUMA,  seelndra. 
AS II I  or  Kalpasi,  Tam.  A 
iretic,  identified  by  Ainslie  with 
rotuudatus  of  Bottler  ?  It  is  the 
hul.  Hind.,  or  rock  flower,  and 
loresh,  Arab.  Its  value  as  a 
specially  when  applied  as  a  poul- 
j  kidnevs. 

SUTRA,  see  Jain. 
TREE,  amongst  the  budd'hists 
¥e,that  gave  whatever  was  desired. 
^asL  Mon.,  p,  437. 
Hind.  A  saline  efflorescence  : 
[iudooi<tan,  detrimental  to  cultiva- 
also  a  saline  earth  yielding  salt- 

earth  impregnated  with  reh, 
ns  a  soil  which  remedies  the  reh, 
Dies  for  washing. 

nil,  Hind.     Gujran walla  rohi  is 
nrith  kunkar. 

liUN,  IliND.     Salt  reduced  in  the 
aking  saltpetre. 

VUN,   Hind.     Bignonia  suavoo- 
iretia  serrata. 
A,  a  river  of  Lucknow. 
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KALUBA. 

KALU,  a  pass  In  the  Hindu  Kush  13,400 
miles  above  the  sea,  near  Bamian.  That  a  city 
was  here  situated  in  ancient  times  is  proved 
by  the  position  of  Bamian,  on  the  high  road 
from  India  to  Bactria, — lying  as  a  valley  at 
right  angles  to  the  path,  and  between  the  two 
passes  of  Kalu  and  Ak-rohat, — two  passes  in 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  between  which  runs  the 
pass  of  Bamian. 

KALU,  Guz.     Oyster. 

KALU,  Benvi.  a  maker  and  vendor  of 
oil  by  (;aste. 

KALU  ATTANA,  Singh.    Thorn  apple. 

KALUCHO,  Hind.     Ilex  dipyrena, 

KALUDUMUM,  Tam.  A  tree  with 
remarkably  heavy  and  veiy  close  grained 
wood,  much  resembling  English  pear  tree 
wood  ;  it  grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long  : 
it  is  used  for  purposes  where  strength  is 
required.  Edye  imagined  it  to  be  not  very 
durable,  or  that  it  is  not  to  be  procured  in  any 
quantity,  as  it  was  but  little  known. — Edye^ 
Forests  of  Malabar  and  Canara. 

KALU  DURU,  Singh.     Nigella  seed. 

KALU  GACHCHA  or  Bhavanji  chettu, 
Tel.     Psoralea  coryli folia,  Z.,  Br. 

KALUGORU,  Tel.  Stereospermum 
chelonoides,    W  .V  /. 

KALUGUDU  or  Garugu  chettu,  Tel. 
Garugu  pinnata,  /?. 

KALUI,   SuMAT.     Boehmeria  nivea. 

KALUI  RIND,  see  Kelat. 

KALUKA,  see  Kyan. 

KALU-KRANUGA,  Tel.  The  name 
means  "  stone  or  rock  Pongamia." 

KALU-MAWUL  ^/ITYA,  Singh.  Gui- 
landina  bonduc,  Linn.,  TV Sf  A. 

K A LUM B  of  Mozambique.   Colombo  root. 

KALUMBI,  Sansc.     Ba»ella  alba. 

KALtTMEDKEIYE,  Singh.  Calamander 
wood.     Diospyros  hirsuta, 

KALUNA,  Hind.  Hardy  rice,  sown  in 
unlrrigated  Iiind. 

KALUNGI,  Hind.     Nigella  indica. 

KALUNGU,  xMalay.     Tin. 

KALUNJKN,DuK.,  Hind.  Nigella  sativa. 

KALUPNATH  or  Maha  Tita,  Beno., 
Hind.,  great  bitter  Audrographis  panicu- 
lata. 

KALURANA,  Singh.    Helleborus  niger. 

KALUSA.  On  the  first  night  of  the  Das- 
sara  festival  at  Parvutty,  the  Kalasa,  or  sacred 
water  jar,  is  cleansed,  and  consecrated  by  the 
officiating  brahmins  ;  this  vessel  being  con- 
sidered as  a  symbol  of  the  goddess,  for  the 
principal  object  of  worship  during  the  Dassara, 
and  bears  three  curious  signs,  according  to 
the  three  principal  castes  of  brahmins  ;  these 
are  hieroglyphic  figures,  denoting  the  character 
and  attributes  of  Doorga,  and  so  taly  m 
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Jfyptifttt   that  many   learned  writers 

g#€uguged,  from  tlieir  coincidence,  to  prove 

atity  of  the  hiudoo  coremoiiieB  of  iKe 

with    ihviftc    wJiicli    celebrftte    tUe 

ii3uudatiu[t4»  of  the  Nile. — Posian's   ^FesUirn 

KiiLUWI*  SiHATRA.  The  nettle  Bash- 
ni4ina  uivea»  of  which  exrdlent  twine,  culled 
pulji«,  Is  mude.  It  grows  to  the  height  ot 
about  four  feet,  has  a  »U*m  im|jcrfectly  ii^np- 
ous,  without  brauche*.  When  cut  down, 
dried ^  ftud  beuteu,  the  liud  iw  BtripjH^d  oil",  »od 
Uieii  twisted  iis  we  do  th«  htitnp  Di%  Rox- 
burgh ihtrodiiced  it  in  in  Itulia  iuid  expressed 
tJie  opinion,  that  s^o  igoon  h*  u  met h^>d  should  bt- 
di^eovered  of  remnving  n  visrlti  tnntf^r  found 
to  adhere  to  Uio  rtbrcj?,  tlio  Ejihiwi  hemp  or 
pulusik,  would  ^uper^cdc  every  otJier  mnteriah — 

K\LU  UTTANA,Ti£t.  Datura  fas tupso, 

KALU  VEUE,  SiNoiu    Eh<^ny, 

KALWABAGU  or  Kelvakn,  Tam,  See 
NaU'hennv. 

KjVLWIT,  Dkk..  Maiul,  the  Antilope 
cervittnpra,  Fallas, 

KAL-WOORA-GASH,  Dto&pyroti  ebenum, 
Linn. 

KALYA,  5ee  Calyn. 

KALYA-DAH,  a  fwmnns  jrhiiut  at  lirind- 
abun,  where  Kal)a-nag  tluj  bhick  seipeuf, 
infested  the  water»  of  the  Junuia^ — 7V*  of 
Hind.,  To/,  ii, /».  63. 

KALY'AN,  6ee  Ghalukya  :  Kaliani. 

KALYANA  KULASA  of  the  Blmnjaraalla 
family.  Sec  InscripMon%  p.  382. 

KALYAR,  or  kalur,  lliTso*^  of  Hazara, 
Bauhinia  variejicaLft. 

KALYATTJ,  Hind,  Smut.,  on  Uio 
Triucuui  scsdvum,  whoui* 

KALZANG,  Hind*  Chrysanthemum  Indi- 
cuni, 

KAM,  rixiTD*  Nauelea  parvifolia. 

KAM^  see  Karaa* 

KAMA,  ann3ugst  the  liindoo  deitif\%  taketf 
the  phtce  of  Cupid.  Ananga  i^  a  poetical 
epithet  of  the  hindoo  Cupid,  Ut^'rally  in- 
corporeal ;  from  a,  privntivo  *  ami  ango,  n 
body*  Thi«  hindoo  deity  appears  t.'vidtnitly 
to  bo  the  same  wich  the  Grecian  Kiosnnd  the 
Eomau  Cupido  :  but  the  Indian  description 
of  hi<i  pp r^^on  and  arm^.  Ids  family,  atten*lanr8, 


KAMA. 

parrot  or  lory,  oud  attend  eil  hy  da* 
or  ny raphe,  Ujo  foremost  oi*  whom  tj< 
standards  which  are  a  fiah  oo  a  ml  | 
Ilia  favourite  place  of  rc&ort  it  a  I 
eouutry  around  Agra,  and  prinei|i| 
plains  of  Mutra  ;  where  Kri>fhn4  alacv 
nine  Gopia»  who  ai^  clearly  iho  Ap 
Mubes  of  ihe  Greeks,  uiiually  spent  t 
iu  music  and  dancing*  Uiti  bow  a 
f*Hi»e,  or  flower**,  vviih  a  string  fort»«| 
and  Id  J*  five  arrows,  each  ptnnu^d  \ 
Imliau  blob&om  of  a  heating  (pujlity,  mt 
new  utul  beautiful,  lie  hfi»  at  leaak 
three  nnme^,  mugit  of  whit!h  are  intro^ 
a  hyuin  by  Sir  W.  4 one**,  that  ^f, 
Knnia,  i?i^  :re,  a  ^ense 

boars  in  nn  i  rnodirn  Pen 

is  possible,  tiint  the  word»  Dipuc  aui 
which  have  jhe  ?^ame  tignilkalioo, 
tlie  same  origin  ;  since  we  know  ikuil 
EtruHcans,  fi-ora  whom  grt«ii 
Eoinan  language  and  ndiglou  waa 
and  v»diose  i»yslem  had  a  iu  - 
that   of  the   l\M>ians  and    I  | 

write  their  linefl  ailinnatrly  hfra^ 
baokwurdsj  as  furrows  are  iTia*h»  i^v  tMJ 
Thu  In^liun  Maya, or,  «ts  tho  \'  % 

\\y  some  himloM  iicholars,  *  tb  i 

of  the  godliead  to  diversify  I 

their  phrajfe,  by  erecting  w*  i  i| 

Ik?  the  mother  of  univ/L'n*al  i< 

tlie   interior  goda,  as  a  Kas!, 
when  he  was  H.«>ked  why  Kama  or  j 
represented  as  her  eon.     But  Ihei 
or  delufiion,  has  a  aiorc  subtle  or 
sense  in   the  Vedanla   philo-     ' 
signifies  the  system  of  peir 
of  secondary  or   pritnary  tji] 
ileity   wad   believed,   by   Kt 
and   nniny  truly   pioui?  i 
omniprci^eut  spirit  in  the  n 
but  whicli    had   nt»t,    in   their 
Gxi&tOQ<^e  independont  of  mind* 
Maya,  is  a  name  of  Lak»hnat  :  she  tft] 
general  attracting  power  ;   the  motJ 
the  8aeti»  or  energy,  of  Viieihnu,  tiid 
ficatioQ  of  Spirit,  &he,  as  attrattii 
marter,  pi  oducing  love  in  animaU 
in  phyaiettp  the  harmonization  of  mil 
or    Love,   is   her  otl^pring^  amt   U 
marriage  to  R*'ti,  or  Atfectir^ 
attendant   on     ihe    tender    i 
fi  iend^hi  p  toVasant'ha,  ( 


ai  ites,  lia*  new  «n«l  jiecnllar  bennliee«, 

A  to  tJic  njytbology  of  the  hind(x»H,  '  Bu.*snnth,)  <jr  Spring,  d 

he    was   the   fion    of  ^luyn,    or   the    general    but  literally  in  regsfnt  1 

uttraetiug   power,   and    married    to    Reli,   or    animal^i  are  impregnate 

Atloctlou  ;  and  his  bo^om  friend  is  Yassantha 

or  Spring.     He  is  rep*'CM?nted  m  a  beautiful 

ywith,  Bomelimes  converijing  witli  hii$  mother 

aii4  coimort  in  the  mid^t  of  bia  gardens  and 

taBpte  I  •ometime^  riding  by  mooulight  ou  a 
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into  existence,  and  meiaphorieally 
the  eajly   portion  of  man*?'  f>..-^.»i» 
life.     There  is  an  allegory  n 
avalai'a  or  son  of  Kritthna,  l»y  iv^u^nu 
names  of  Viabiiu  and  Ldiksimii,  4|i^ 
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tanee  of  the  eorrespondeuce  of  that 
ith  the  Koman  Venus,  the  mother 

His  ndiDg  or  dancing  by  moon- 
Je  to  the  iove-inspiring  perenity  of 
suoh  nights,  about  Agra,  and  in  the 
parts  of  India,  affording  after  the 
umuU  of  the  day,  a  delicious  quiet 
happiner^s  not  easily  eommunicatcd 
liable  by  the  mere  experience  of 
.led  cloudy  skies  of  nortiiern  lati- 
he  banner  of  Kama,  a  Hsh  on  a  red 
id  hia^  vahan  or  vehicle,  a  paiTot  or 

doubtless  their  ailuiiiionii,  tiic  for- 
ply  to  the  stimulating  nature  of  that 
food,  stiiTing  the  blood  to  aid  Kam- 
I  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  ensanguined 
and  extreme  beauty  of  the  lori,  and 
ish  (and  the  dove  of  western  my- 
its  supposed  aphrodisiac  tendency 
lay  have  hud  a  share  in  giiidiii<;  n 
of  attributes  for  the  ardent  deity,  j 
iffection  and  fabled  constancy  of  the 
have  weighed  with  the  Greeks,  al- 
Mistancy  may  not,  perliai)s,  be,  in 

a  striking  characteri^tic  of  love, 
re  arrows  ai'e  each  tipped  with  the 
f  a  flower,  which  is  devoted  to,  and 
to  preside  over,  a  sense  :  tlie  flowers 
leatiiicr,  inflaming  quality  ;  and  are 
id  well  described,  in  these  lines  of 
,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  which  paint 
»r(*paring  tlie  bow  and  shafts  for  liis 
as  friend  : 

:hc  Inscious  cane,  nn>i  twists  the  strintj 

how  fwet-'i  I  but.  all !  how  keen  their  sting  I 

*flow*iets  tips  tiieir  ruthless  dnrts, 

agh  five  senses  pierce  cnrai»tur'd  hearts: 

mpa,  rich  in  odomuH  gold  ; 

r.  DursM  in  hcdvciily  mould; 

jer.  in  silver  smilini:; 

m,  our  s^nM."  lu'^jiiiliiijr: 

3  kindle  fuTce  the  scorohinR  thime, 

shich  ^ods  bright  Ucla  name.'* 
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accordingly  feign  the  Chumpa  to  be  sadly 
mortified  at  this  neglect.  They  have,  how- 
ever, aflbrded  it  consolation,  dedicating  it  to 
Krishnn,  the  black  deity,  as  they,  contrary  to 
some  European  poetical  naturalists,  consider 
the  union  of  yellow  and  black  peculiarly 
beautiful.  Krishna  is  mostly  seen  profusely 
decoiated  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The 
Chumpa  is  farther  consoled  by  the  preference 
it  has  obtained  in  bedecking  the  glossy  locks 
of  black  haired  damsels,  as  just  noticed,  also  in 
the  following  stanza,  literally  translated  from 
the  Sanskrit  : — That  thou  art  not  honour- 
ed by  the  ill-disposed  bee,  why.  Oh  !  Cham- 
paka  !  dost  thou  so  heavily  lament  ?  The  locks 
of  lotos-eyed  damsels,  resembling  the  fresh 
dark  clouds  adorning  the  sky  ;  let  these 
embellish  thee — {As.  Miscclianf/,  Vol.  ii.)  We 
will  here  add  another  couplet,  from  the  same 
works,  a  translation  from  the  Brij  dialect  ; 
premising,  that  hiiuloo  ladies  sometimes  wear 
a  little  mirror,  called  chury,  of  polished  metal, 
in  a  rinr;  on  the  tomb,  and  that  the  lotos  is 
the  emblem  of  female  beauty.  Krishna,  who 
had  concealed  his  passion  from  the  parents  of 
a  damsel  whom  ho  secretly  visited,  unfortu- 
nately chanced  to  find  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
relations  ;  how  great  his  distress  !  He  was 
averse  to  departing  without  expressing  his 
passion,  words  were  debarred,  both  were 
embarrassed,  love  prompted  : — 

"  He,  with  salute  of  deference  due, 
A  lotos  to  his  forehead  prest; 
She  rais'd  her  ndrror  to  his  view. 
And  turu'd  it  inward  to  her  breast." 


The  Amcr,  mentioned  in  the  extract  from 
the  hymn,  is  also  called  Amra,  and  Amla, 
and  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  mango  flower. 
Dry  Nagkeser  is  also  called  Ke?ara  :  it  is  a 
handsome  flower,  with  yellow  and  white 
petals.  The  Bela  is  a  beautiful  species  of 
ja?=min.  Among  a  refined  people,  advan- 
taixoonsly  situated  in  a  low  latitude,  we  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  love,  in  its  vast  variety  of 
relations,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their 
occupation  and  amusement.  J>(»oks  and  tales 
j  ou  amatory  topics  are  very  ai)nn(iant  ;  and, 
the  blossom.-,  with  which  the  hindoo  in  common  life,  allusions  are  constantly  occur- 
n  the  supposition  that  its  fragrance*  ring  to  Kama  and  his  excitations.  It  will  be 
vourable  sensations  in  the  votaries  of  |  recolleeted,  that  Kama  is  the  son  of  Krishna  ; 
corate  their   hair  and  wear  round  '■  who   being   Vishnu,    is   called,    Madhava. — 

(7'/ie  Flindoo  Pantheon^  pp.  449  to  451.) 
Whether  we  consider  this  universal  deity 
(alike,  through  all  acres  and  nil  climes,  tho 
object  of  the  hero's,  the  blockhead's  and  the 
wise  man's  invocation),  as  A  uteres  with  his 
leaden  aiTow  ;  or  as  tho  beauteous  Eros  with 
his  golden  dart  ;  as  the  Egyptian  Ilorus  with 
the  wings  of  the  Etesian  winds,  or  as  the 
hindoo  adored  Eamdeo,  with  bee-strung  bow 
and  flower-tipped  arrow,  whether  we  < 
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lumpn,  or  Champa,  more  classically 
lampuka,  is  the  Michelia  champaca 
ean  botanists  :  it  is  of  two  sorts, 
il  yellow,  small,  and  in  its  f(»liage 
panded  roso-bud.  Gardeners  mjdte, 
•se  in  the  shops,  chaplets  and  long 


ks  ;  its  potency  is,  however,  so 
at  nerves  unaccustomed  to  it  can 
ear  its  odour  within  doors.  Another 
>mmonly  called  mugri,  or  mogri,  is 
le  description,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
ese  classically  named  in  the  hymn. 
ranee  of  the  Chumpa  is  so  very 
It  bees  refuse  to  extract  honey  from 
umstance  iliat  could  not  escape  tho 
of  tho    hindoo   poets  ;  and   they 
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iider  lum  as  the  soq  of  Jupiter,  or  Mars  and 
Veims  ;  of  Poras,  the  god  of  counsel,  ttud 
Feuia,  the  goddess  of  poverty  ;  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  or  of  Zephyius  and  Flora  ;  or  as  the 
Bon  of  Brahma,  or  of  Visbuu^  or  Krishiin,  or 
which,  heaveu  forefend,  of  Maya  or  itluaiou, 
this  we  know, 

•*  Wlmte'er  thy  eeat,  whAto'er  thy  ixa-m*, 
SeM,  eArtb,  and  air  thy  reign  proclaim. 
Wreathy  f^mile^  and  roseate  pleasures. 
Are  thy  mheoi,  twe*^te«t  treftFure«, 
AH  aoim&lii  to  thee  their  tribute  bring, 
And  hail  thee  um?erea.l  kujg/' 
The  image  of  this  god  is  represented  as  a 
beautiful  youths  ridingon  ah^rl  or  parrot  with 
emerald  wiDgs.     He  is  supposed  to  be  accoin- 
pauied  by  his  cousort  Ueti,  or  atifeclioD  : 

**  Thy  coDBort  mild^  aSectiou  ever  tme, 
Graces  thy  side  her  rani  of  glowing  hue,'* 

As  with  all  hfiidoo  deities,  Kama*8  genea- 
logy ia  traced  upwards  to  the  sun,  who  is 
Brahm.  Lakshmi,  iu  a  divlue  and  mortal 
view,  both  as  Maya  and  liukmeni,  is  hh 
mother^  eLe  is  Vishnti*s  wilV,  and  is,  his  i 
Sacti^  or  energy  :  Viebnu,  or  Krishna,  Kama's 
father,  is  the  sun,  the  source,  literally  and 
figuratively,  of  warmth  aud  union,  aflcctiou 
and  love. — {Moor\  p.  437.)  Professor  Wilsou 
lells  us  that,  in  hiudoo  tlieogony,  the  same 
sentiment  whs  evim;ed  in  the  creatiou  of  the 
world  iu  Brahma  and  in  Siva,  Kama  was 
scarcely  created  before  he  thoufrht  proper  to 
make  Brahma  enamoured  of  hi«  own  daughter. 
Inspiring  Siva  with  love  for  Pai'vati  was  a 
more  dangerous  feat,  and  tbe  archer  god, 
although  he  succeed etl,  was  reduced  to  aj*bea 
by  the  object  of  hrs  triumph — {p^  21,)  The 
Makara  which  Kama  bears  on  his  banner  is 
tax  aquatic  mon!«ter  something  like  the  sign 
of  the  zodiac  Caprtcornus. — {Ilttid.  TheaL^ 
Vol.  ii,  p.  84,) 

What  potent  god,  from  Agja*s  orieut  how'ra 
Float*  through  the  lucid  air,  whilst  living  flowert 
With  auany  twine  the  vocal  orbourft  broatht 
Hail  power  unknown  !  •  • 

Rnow^at  thou  not  me  ?      •        *  *  • 

Y<M»,  aon  of  MayA,  yea,  I  know 
Thy  bloomy  shafts  and  cany  bow, 
Cheeks  with  youthful  glory  beamingf 
Looka  in  bwida  e  thereat  streaming, 
Thy  acaly  ataodard^  thy  mysterious  anna, 
And  all  thy  pains  and  all  thy  charms. 
God  of  each  lovely  sights  each  lovely  sounds 
Soul  kindling,  world-iufluming,  starry  crown'd. 
Eternal  K'ama  !  Or  doth  8mam  bright, 
Or  prrtud  Ananga  give  t hoe  more  delight  T 
What'er  thy  seat,  whate'er  thy  name, 
Si>iL*  ixrth    iTii  air,  thy  reign  proclaim  ; 
.in  roaeate  pleaaurea, 
rweeteat  treasurea. 
'  heir  tribute  bring, 
T  ^  king. 
•  insort  liuii,  .iffection  ever  tme, 
Graoet  thy  side,  her  vest  of  glowing  hue, 


And  in  her  train  twelve  blooming  gtrli  i 

Thru  ugh  golden  strings  and  knit  the  mirth 
Thy  dreaded  imp  tern  en  ta  they  heur^ 
Ajid  wave  them  in  the  scented  air, 
Each  which  pearls  her  nock  adoruing, 
Brighter  than  the  tears  of  moruiDg, 
Thy  crimson  enaign,  which  before  theio  f 
Decks  with  new  stars  the  sapphire  «ki««. 
God  of  the  flowVy  shafts  and  flow'ry  bo«t 
Delight  of  all  above  and  "H  L*^!..w  » 
Thy  lov'd  companion,  i.  in  his  1 

I'hev'n  clep'd  Btisstut,  a  .  '  "'g  *>^  > 

Weaves  thy  gr^ea  rui^e  and  dauuiing  I 
And  from  thy  clouds  draws  balmy  ah« 
He  with  freah  arrows  fills  thy  quiver 
(Sjweet  the  gift  and  sweet  the  giver  !) 
And  bids  the  many-plumed  warbling  thrott 
Burst  the  pent  blotisoms  with  their  eoag. 
He  bends  the  hisciotis  cane,  and  ttti^ta  ib*^ 
With  bees,  how  sweet!  but  j»h«  how  ke#D  1 
He  with  five  flow'rets  tips  thy  ruthteas  i 
Which  thro'  tive  ieases  pierce  cnrapturd  I 
Stroag  Chunipa,  rich  in  od'rouai  gold. 
Warm  Amer,  nura'd  in  heav'oly  m,ou)t 
Dry  Nagkeser,  in  stiver  atniling, 
Hot  Kiticnm  onr  sense  beguiling^ 
And  last,  to  kindle  6ef>:«  the  aooreLtui;  i 
Loveshaft,  which  Qod's  bright  BeU  nanM^ 

In  the  Tamil  country,  thia  hinder  ( 
uwnally  called  Muomatho,  or  f""' 
Manasija  or  heart- born,  Auan- 
less.     The  last  days'  of  spring  mr  ur  ^j 
Kamdeva,  the  hiudoo   god  uf  love. 
is  no  city  in  the  east  where  the 
the  sex  to  Kamdeva  are  more  fcrveul^ 
Udyapura   **  the  ciiy  of  the  rising  i 
the  J 3th  and  14th  of  Cbeyt  they  6ing| 
handed    down  by    tbe  sacred   bards; 
god  of  the  tjowery  bow  ?  hail  warriorl 
h:<h  on  thy  banner  ?  hail,   powerful 
who  causeth  the  firmness  of  tlie  ^iviv  to  I 
him  r*  ■*  Glory  to  Bladana,  U> 
of  gods  J  to  bim  by  whom  Bi. ....*.», 
Siva,   and    Indra    are    filled    with 
Kamadeva*a    arrows    are    lipped 
flowers   of  Mesua   ferrea  ;    Pandaniisl 
tissimus  :    Mangifera    tu<Iica.     CalotJ 
gantea. —  Tod^M   BajaxiAan^    VoL  h 
Sir    IV.  Jones*  As,  Ees ,    VoL   i,  ;f^ 
5i>  H\  Jones*  Hymn  to   Camdro^  J* 
/»;?•  237-9.     See  Grecian  Mythology, 
tions,    Osiris,    Vabau,    CamU|     Br 
Kameri,  Koel, 

KAMA,    lIiND.,   of  the  Pmjjabi 
laborer. 

KAMA,  amoDgst  the  Sioghal«9G  bq 
eril  desire,  the  cleaviug  to  Ben>noua 
^^HardtJ t  East.  Monach,,  p.  437, 

HA-MA-A-P.^.,  BuRM.     A^ulir 
diea,  /^rf.,  J  ass. 

KAMA  DENAVA,  see  Ilindoo, 

KAMACHI    KASSUVU,   aUo 
Fillu,    Tam.      Andropogou    citi^tninl 
Bchsenantbus,  Linn,     Lemoo  graaa. 

KAMA1>EN0U,    signifies   tbe 
eow,  she  gtvea  all  the  nouriahmafil  i 
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KAMALOa 

for ;  fteecMrding  to  Sonnerat  her 
ne  18  placed  in  the  temples  of  Vishnu 
n  the  is  represented  with  wings,  having 
head  of  a  woman,  three  tails,  and  a  little 
,  which  she  suckles. — Sonnerat* s  Voyage^ 
fk  See  Kama-dhena. 
:AMA-KAMPA.  To  render  the  analogy 
ect  between  the  vessels  emblematic  of  the 

of  the  Kile  and  the  Ganges,  there  is, 
■gat  the  hindoos  of  India,  a  festival  sacred 
he  sage  Agastya,  who  presides  over  the 

Canopus,  when  the  sun  enters  Virgo 
Biya).  The  "  Kamacumpa"  is  then  per- 
fied  under  the  epithet  Kumbhayoni,  and 

▼oCaiy  is  instructed  to  pour  water  into 
n-fihell,  in   which  having  placed  white 
rcrs  and  unground  rice,  turning  his  face 
ke  south,  he  offers  it  with  this  invocation  : 
Ini,  Kumbhayoni,  boin   in  Uie  sight  of 
tia  and  Varuna  (the  sun  and  water  diviui- 
i),  bright  as  the  blossom  of  the  cusa  (grass), 
a  sprung  fram  Agni  (fire)  and  Maruta." 
EAMADUENU,    a    wouderous   cow,  in 
■rga,  the  world  of  the  gods. 
KAMAKHYA,  Sans.    From  kama,  desire, 
{ftikhya,  an  appellation. 
pAIIAKSHI,   (Lust  Eye)   the  sakti  of 
•wara. 

fAL,  HiVD.    Nelumbium  speciosum, 
,the  lotus,  amongst  hindoos,  the  emblem 
» beauty. 

Mai,at.      Tamarindus    indica. 


KAMAON. 

all  thoae  plants  are  fibrous,  springing  chiefly 
from  and  about  the  union  of  the  stems  wiUi 
the  tubers,  and  spreading  in  every  direction. 
—RiddelL 

KAMALOTTARA,  Sans.  Carthamua 
tinctorius,  Linn.^  Roxb. 
KAMAL  PHUL,  Hind.  Gentiana  kurroo. 
KAM-ALU,  Hind.  Dioscorea  alata,  Linn. 
KAMANAN  also  Manan,  Malay.  Frank- 
incense. 

KAMANCHI  CHETTU,Tkl.  Soknum 
rubrum,  Mill. 

KAMANCHI  GADDI  or  Chippagaddi, 
Tel.  Andropogon  schoenauthus,  Z#.,  a  fra- 
grant grass. 

KAMAND,  Hind.  Saccharum  officina- 
rum. 

KAMAON,  a   British  province,   situated 
in  the  tract  of  hills  lying  between  the  west- 
ern branch    of   the  Gogra,  known   as    the 
Kali-Naddi,    and     the    river    Ram    Ganga. 
Kamaon  and  all  the  provinces  to  the  west 
were  ceded  to  the  British  on  the  15th  May 
1815,  by  a  capitulation  signed  by  Umr  Singh, 
by  which   tlie  Sikhs  retired  to  the  east  of 
the  Kali*Naddi  or  Gogra.     Kamaon  district 
extends  from  lat.  28'*  40'  to  31'  N.,  and  from 
L.    78"    to  81*  East.      For  some  time,  the 
town   of   Almorah   was   recognised    as    the 
capital,   but  formerly   Chanipawtee  enjoyed 
that  distinction.     The  face  of  the  country  is 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  it  is  less  savage  and  rough  than 
Gharwal.     The  hills  are  less  lofty,  and  the 
valleys  more  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and 
better  cultivated.     The  people  are  said  also  to 
differ  from  the  inhabitants  of  Gharwal  and  the 
states  to  the  westward,  they  are  of  a  softer 
and  more  effeminate  nature,  inclined  to  indo- 
lence,  and  are   meek  and  enduring.     It  is 
further  stated  that  the  men  are  more  engaged 
in  domestic  occupations  while  the  agricultural 
labours   are   conducted   by    the   women — an 
unnatural  division  of  duties  which  is  said  to 
have  induced  polygamy  in  a  very  prevailing 
degree,  every  one  being  anxious  to  secure  for 
himself  as  many  field  labourers  as  possible. 
In  general  they  seem  to  have  made  a  much 
farther    progress   towards    refinement,   than 
their  neighboui's  in  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, even  in  their  dress  they  approach  more 
Iki   aurantium,    L.      Hill    or    Mandarin  i  to  the  people  of  the  low  countries  than  those 
^t,  an  orange  with  loose  skin.  of  the  neighbouring  hills.     They  generally 

...  ,,.         ^^^^  cotton  garmentH,  and  on  their  head  a 

cotton  cap  instead  of  the  low  country  turban  ; 
but  those  in  the  low  parts  seldom  wear  any 
of  the  woollen  or  hempen  manufactures  of  the 
country.  Kamaon  has,  as  its  rivers,  the  Kalee, 
Gooree,  Bishungunga,  Ramganga,  Eosee, 
Dubhka,  Gurra,  Suijoo.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Hurdwar  on  the  Ganges  ;  Nujeebabad,  T 
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iilAMALA,    Beng.      Gynandropsis   pen- 

ILA,  also  Padma,  Sans.  Nelum- 
I  ipeciosum  also  Nymphoca,  species,  H^,, 
iBnhma,  Hiranyagharbha,   Inscriptions, 

LA  or  Kemal,  or  Kambal,  Hind. 
D,  gum  of  Odina  wodier. 
fALAH,  Tam.     a  tree   which  very 
kresembles  the  Halmilile  and  Somendille 
iof  Ceylon  ;   its  growth  is  about  thirty 
t  ioog,  and  two  feet  in   diameter  ;  it  is 
i&rmuch  the  same  purposes  as  the  other 
woodS)  in  vessels  and  house  work. — 
,  Forest  of  Malabar  and  Canara, 
lA-LOKA,  all  the  space  below  the 
iba-loka. 
CAMALAPHALA      CHETTU,      Tel. 


tAMALA  YONI,  see  Brahma  or  Hira- 
Rharbha. 

AMALENDA,  see  Inscriptions. 
AMALI,  a  name  of  Lakshmi. 
AM  ALOO,  Hind.  Dioscorea  alata. 
iged  Tam.  Its  tubers  are  oblong,  brown 
the  surface,  internally  white,  of  a  great 
•  Besides  the  tubers,  the  proper  roots  of 
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ou  tho  Nubul  nutl»l\%  Muhirue  on  the  (ioertee, 
Sreeuujjur  on  the  BisbuB*j;iMif^a  ;  Knjihee- 
poor  ;  Sauk  hot,  A 1  mora  ;  Chumpnwuf,  Pclec- 
bheet  on  fho  Gnrm  river*  All  the  rivers  of 
Kamaonitbounil  in  ^^ohiHlaAt,  end  thi;^  precious 
metal  is  some  times  found  in  large  j>ieces. 
There  is  a  gold  mine  fit  Dnngo  liookpa*  twelve 
days*  journey  S.  K,  of  ManHarowiir,  and  very  | 
Itttely  tiiey  my  one  has  hifou  disoo\Trt*d 
between  GoongL*oo  and  Mau^nrownr,  whicfi 
wna  imme<liatcly  shut  up  hy  orders  from 
Lhass^a.  The  people  tohl  Captain  Gerani 
thnt  after  the  Bund  of  the  rivfr  is  was-htd  ^o 
as  to  be  iVee  from  all  the  lighter  par  tide**, 
it  18  mixed  with  qnirksilver,  and  the  i^^old  is 
detected  l»y  ohserviny;  the  pieces  tinged  by 
that  metjd,  which  is  ntcerwunJa  eva[M»raled  hy 
boat*  Tho  Kavvat  of  KamaoiL,  lead  a  wander* 
log  and  uncivilized  life  in  tho  forests  on  tli« 
eastern  ijordpr.-*  of  the  di»trict. — Franrr^n 
Himala  moufttains,  p.  537  ;  Cap!,  GerareTs 
AccouTtt  ftf  fiofinawur,  p.  153;  tf'Hs.  <rlosn. 

KAMARKMA8,  Misd.  Butea  froiidosa, 
MoxL 

KAMBA,  tIiKi>.     Caroya  arboi^a,  Roth. 

KAMBAN,  a  eelehrated  Tamil  poet,  the 

Titer  of  the  Rnmayanum  in  Tamil. 

KAMARTIII,  HiKD.  A  pei-^oii  who 
carries  the  water  of  the  Ganges  to  dif*taiit 
places   in   vessels   cased    in   basket-wot'k.^ — 

KAMARAL^NEEBOO,  Hind,  Citrtjs 
acid  a. 

Kama  RAX,  an  i»hmd  in  the  Rod  Sea, 
midway  botwei*n  the  port*  of  Lohaia  and 
Hodaida.  It  \s  ahont  11  mileis  b'ng,  and 
from  2  to  4  broad,  and  one  mile  di>fanl  from 
ttie  main  land.  Its  oecnpant^  are  engaged  in 
the  pearl  and  turtle  fisheries*  and  vessels 
often  touch  iliere  for  wood  and  water. 

KAMA-KANGA,  Benq.,  Hind,  Sans. 
Averrhoa  caramhoia,  Li  tin,  also  Aven'hoa 
bilimbi,  WiUde. 

KAMAHGMWAL,  Hrsrn.  ^!axifrnga 
llgulutn. 

KAM ART, .Tavan.  Aloiiritea UWohri^ForsK 

KAMAS,  Lamp.     Ananas  sativum,  Sehnii, 

KAMA 8,  f^ce  Kambo^ia. 

KAMAT,  Mar,  A  distinction  among  the 
Senaw,  usually  added  as  a  surname  as 
Ram -K  am  at. 

KAMATHI,  generally  pronounced  Komp- 
ti,  a  caeto  of  Sndra-  Those  in  the  Mjiralfja 
dhtriet^  at*e  di*iti!»*;uished  as  Tilltigu  and 
Karnata-Kamathi,  from  thinr  country.  At 
Puna  they  are  said  to  be  employed  as  rice- 

^^n,M*<        itrt'ri.L^inj     of      COTll      UTid      eutttrS      Of 

•I  «(!r8  and  artiUerymeu  ;   they 

.MUX*    in  Teliagana,   tliey  ar©  abo 

retail    dealers    or    ebandlers*      The 
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who  works  with  a  pirf-k-ax 
Mysore  they  Hi*e  chiefly  et 
making   and   in  repairing   pM  ,.-d 

geuei'al  they  seem  to  be  com  mail  I 
and  are  prohiibly  the  same  M  tM 
waier-<*arriera  of  UindooatatL — Wih 
Kamarthi. 

KA  MAVIS  DAE.      IJndvr    the 
goverumeDt^  the  ehiof  revenue  a(S( 
distrita. 

KAMAWAROO  or  Gump<^  eunil 

A  ca^te  of  Tiling  hu^ibandmen  wbo  p 

strungerj^  to  enter  their  honsi"^, 

KA  MAYAN,  Mai.  at.     Frankin. 

KAMBA,  HiN'D.     CnrevR  arhon 

KAMBACUEN,  a  pa^^  in  Ne 

27*  SH\   long*  8«\     Its  erefit  is  li 

above   tho   sea.     It    han   a    bro««l 

snow    between    rorky    eminvuoea* 

afteemled    by  Dr,    Hooker,   I*         ' 

Tho  diAtanee  to  which  the  \ 

was  very  remarkable  :  he  injuI  i  iiejir<| 

every  word  spoken  at  Irom  3 (K)  to  41 

off, 

KAMBA L  also  Kamlkan  and  Kainll 

of  Salt  Range.     Odina  wodii»r^  trm 

KAMBALA,  BtiiM.    honneratia 

KAM  BALAM,  Malkal,  CucurUta 

WiUHe  ;  A  inn  tie, 

KAxMBALLOO.  a  product  of 
ferouii  plant  used  by  Buruie»c 
cosmetic  for  the  face. — Cat,  M,  £x^ 
KAMBA M,  Tam,  Holeus  epicatiii 
KAMBANGAN  ISLAND.is  oa  I 
coast  of  Java,  from  which  it  la 
a  very  narrow  channel. 

KAM BANG-PALA,  Ja v.     Mm 
KAMBANG  SAPATU,  Malat* 
rosn  Chinen«is, 

KAMBARANI»  a  Baloch  trihe.    1 
son's  time,    Baghwnn   was   < 
hrothcre;,  of  the  Eltai-Zai  htJi:    .. 
barant  tribe,    llje    pi*rncipal    of 
Kamal  khmi,  and  Chapni  khan* 
related   to   the  khan   of   Kalat 
emigrated    under    a   leader    called 
hence   it  is    thai    the    chief    clan 
Kft  m  banin  i .   Th  ey  own ,  h  o w*  < 
families  of  Bel<j<-hi,  namely,  J 

Mekran,  whom  ^ome  call  the  Kucii 
arid  thofto  Arabs  who  emigratiHl  troa 
with  llajjaj,  the  son  of  Yu*iif,  ai 
in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Mirk 
Belochistan^  whibt  the  rest  of  the 
army  marched  into  Siodb. — Rteh&rd 
eons  *Sirt£^A,  p.  410  I  Mossca'm  Jl 
VoL  ii,  p.  45. 
KAMBEI,  ITfNp,  Solanum  nigra 
KAMBHA,   Paitmb.     EotOm 
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KAMBOJIA. 

western  boundary  of  Cochin-China  and  con- 
sequently the  eaateni  boundary  of  Siam. 
The  only  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  the 
Mttlny  peninsula  excepted,  in  which  the 
Malays  have  settled  and  to  which  their 
language  has  extended,  is  Kambodia,  cor- 
rectly Kamboja,  which  appears  to  be  a 
Malayan  word.  In  that  country,  they  seem 
to  have  established  a  little  independent 
principality  called  Champa,  well  known  both 
ill  Malay  and  Javane^ie  story.  Both  the 
Malays  of  the  peninsula  and  tlie  Javanese 
appear  to  have  caiTied  on  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Champa,  and  the  same  com- 
merce still  goes  on  between  Champa  and  the 
British  settlement  of  Singapore.  The  Cam- 
bodians who  are  subjects  of  Siam  occupy  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Me-kong  down  to  the 
frontiers  of  Cochin-China.  Up  to  tlie  lati- 
tudes 12*  to  13'N.,  tribute  is  said  to  be 
regularly  paid  especially  by  the  fertile  province 
Bataleang.  The  river  Mo-Kong  of  Kamboja 
is  one  of  the  larg'jst  in  Asia.  It  is  said  to  have 
its  origin  in  a  lake  within  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yu-uau,  and  to  be  navigable  for  boats  even 
before  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  between 
the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  degrees 
of  North  latitude.  It  falls  into  the  sea  by 
three  mouths,  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
degrees.  These  three  embouchures  are  known 
to  European  navigators  by  the  names  of  the 
western  or  Basak  river,  the  eastern  or  central 
branch,  and  the  northern  or  Japanese  river. 
The  first  of  those  is  the  largest,  and  the  more 
suitable  for  navigation,  and  is  said  to  have 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  water  on  the 
bar  at  its  mouth  at  high-water  spring  tides. 
I  Besides  the  Annam  ra<-c,  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
present  dominions  of  ('ocliin-Ciiina  consist  of 
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KAMBOJIA. 

KAMBHAL,  BoUleim  tincioria. 
KAMBHOJI,Sans.  Adenanthera  pavonina, 
im. 

ZAMBIA,  Oak.  Careya  arborea. 
XAMBING,  Malay.  A  goat.  In  Malay, 
•goat  has  two  names,  Kambing  and  Bebek, 
B  hUer,  being  also,  the  name  for  the  domes- 
r  duck  in  the  Javanese  language. — Craw- 
n#ff  Did.,  p.  143. 

XAMBING    UTAN,    Malat.     Noemar- 
•das  Buroatrensis,  Mam.  Smit/i. 
lAH-BIN  J,  Pers.,  Pusht.    A  water  me- 
■  of  Candahar. 

IAMBI  PISINI,  Tam.  Gum  of  Gardenia 
Eida. 

XAMBLE  PALAM,  Tam.  Morus  indica. 
lAMBO,  Tam.  Gardenia  lucida. 
KAMBOJIA,  a  small  kingdom  lying  be- 
PMD  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  containing 
Mt  600,000  people  of  whom  4-6 ths  are  the 
rfve  Kho.  It  contains  the  four  provinces, 
iliiat,  Kampong  Suai,  Kampong  and  Kam- 
IkSoQ.  Kambodia,  Kamboja,  or  Cambodia, 
■itnciently  called  Kam-phu-cha,  its  modern 
■M  is  Khmer.  The  chain  of  mountains 
tkk  divide  Siam  from  Cambodia  is  little 
linn,  bat  where  it  has  been  seen  or  visited 
Ifilrrations  are  found  to  be  of  a  moderate 
aod  are  clothed  with  vegetation. 
Doications  with  Cambodia,  are  for  the 
ifan  tardy  and  difficult.  It  was  formerly 
I'l^peDdent  kingdom,  extending  from  8^ 
>  Wof  N.  lat.,  but  for  the  past  three  cen- 
I  its  influence  has  l>een  on  the  decline, 
bina  on  the  one  side,  and  Siam  on 
T,  having  appropriated  large  portions 
loiijfoar  provinces,  two  landward  and 
iDiritime,  now  remain  to  it.  Its  com- 
!  is  iu  I  ice,  ivory,  silk  and  card n moms. 
I  wliole  of  the  coast  from  Kanias,  in  !  sevenil  other  races.  The  principal  of  these 
ia,  quite  up  to  what  is  called  by  the  j  are  the  Kambojans,  whose  name  in  their  own 
Lem  Sam-me-san,  the  Cape  Liant  of  language,  is  Kammer  or  Khmer,  but  who  arc 

called  by  the  Siamese,  Kammen;  by  the  Cochin 
Chinese,  Konion  ;  by  the  Chinese,  Tang-po- 
cha,  and   by   the   Malays,    Kamboja  ;   which 
last  is,   no  doubt,  the  word  which  Ims  V)een 
borrowed  by  Europeans,  and  most  frequently 
written  Cambodia.     The  ancient  territoiy  of 
Hr  a  distinct  and  independent  nation,  the  |  the  Kambojans  appears  to  have  embraced  all 
^n  part  of  their  territory   having  been  '  the  country  lying  west  and  south  of  the  river 
jttgated  by    the    Cochin-Chinese   and  the    of  Saigun,  extending  on    the   Gulf  of  Siam 
Ivn    folly   taken    possession    of   by  the  i  as  far  north  as  the  twelfth  degree  of  latitude, 
toete,  and  the  latter,  with  the  co-operation  ;  and  in   the  interior,  at  least  to  the  fifteenth. 
^Am  Kambojan's    under  their   rule,  have ;  The   Kambojans   speak  a   languoge    distinct 
im  Pen-nom-pen  and  held  the  occupancy  |  from  those  of  all  their   neighbours  ;  but   in 
J,  for  several  years.     This  place  is  situated  |  phvsical  form,  manners,  laws,    religion,  aud. 
the  great  river  called  Me-Kong.     From  |  sta'te  of  civilization,  they  bear  a  closer  resem - 
I  place  north,  to  the  sources  of  the  river,  it,  blance   to   the    Siamese    than   to    any   other 
believed,    the    Cochin-Chinese    have    no  \  people.     A   few  of  its  people  have  embrace^, 
ienions  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  \  Christianity.     In  Cambodia,  is  the  great  teix^^ 
■iy  be  sUted  that  the  Me-Kong  is  the  I  pie  of  Na-khon-Vat.    It  seems  to  WTO  » 
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IDS,  is  an  uninteiTupted  archipelago  of 
Ui/ui  inlands.  Sovereignty  over  the  king- 
^  of  Cambodia,  is  now  claimed  both  by 
^  and  Cochin-China,  and  the  Cambodian 
lee^  unable  to  resist  either  of  the  sovereigns 
^  tribute  to  both.     The  Kambojans  are  no 
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KAMEEL, 

built  Iq  the  tenth  century.  It  is  600  feet  at 
the  base,  and  in  the  centre  180  feut  high. 
Every  angle  of  the  roof,  every  entalduttiro,  und 
every  cornice  bears  the  sevcm-headed  serpent. 
Ujong  is  the  eapiial  of  Kainhojia.  The 
AnuDiy  KomboJAQ,  Siamese^  Mou,  Bumiau 
and  the  other  Ultni^lndtHn  languages,  are 
«ll  characterised  by  str'ong  complex  ijonnds. 
The  Anam  and  Siamese  abouuti  in  complex 
vowel  sounds  and  the  Burpiau  family  in  com* 
plex  consonauCal  Hounds  which  are  harsh  in 
Singpho,  le»$  $o  iu  Eakhoiug,  and  much  soft- 
ened in  Burraan.  The  Anauiese  ijroup 
ftmongdt  whom  are  tho  Moy,  are  found  iu 
Cochiu-China  and  Tonkin.  Tht?y  are  a  sec- 
tioa  of  the  divii^iou  to  which  I  he  Chiiiet**? 
belong.  Two  thousand  yfars  ago,  or  two 
centuries  before  Christ,  the  Chinese  found  tlu' 
Anam  race  in  possession  of  the  ba^ju  of  Sang 
Koi. 

Id  physical  appearance^  the  Aniun  race,  in 
8126,  form  of  the  head  and  periron,  cxptes^- 
sion  and  temperament,  h-AVa  a  close  re^emb* 
lance  to  ^ome  Indonesian  ti  ibes«  The  Javmn 
group  ha3  a  htrger  admixture  of  the  Anam 
type  than  the  Sumati'an  or  Dorneon.  Anam 
beads  are  common  in  eastern  Java  umJ 
especially  among  the  Bawiau  and  Mat  iu  ran 
peoples.  The  Malay  and  western  J  a  vim 
Lave  frequently  a  more  Siamese  form.  The 
Anam  race  want  the  large  £trai>;ht  faces,  tiat 
occiput,  lownejis  of  the  hniry  s^alp,  cum^ 
pftratively  small  and  6mi  mouth,  hard  nt^uiug 
eye  and  grave  expression  of  the  Siamese 
Anam  is  Coohin-China :  Laos  and  Ahom 
belong  to  Anam. — Botprhtg*x  Siamn  Vol,  i, 
p.  6S3  ;  Vol  ii,  p.  4G4  ;  Crawftird's  Emh 
p.  4o9  ;  Lubbock  Origin  of  Cwii,  p.  24cJ. 
See  Kia«  Khong,  Kho,  India. 

KAMROI,  Sn^iiH,     See  Comboy. 

KAMHOJ  A,  a  people  of  ancient  Aracho^ia. 
8ee  Kabul. 

KAMBO  PISIN,  Tam.  Gum  of  Gardenia 
lucida,  Roxb. 

KA^IBLT,  Taw*  Pencillaria  spicaia. 

KAMBU  KARA,  Tku     Caryola  ur<fns. 

KAMBURANI,  seo  Kambarani,  Kolat, 

KAMBYSES,  one  of  the  ancient  kingft  of,  ibe  bird  of  love.  In  his  hymn  to  Ki 
Ferjiia,  of  the  Kaianian  dy  na*t)',  autl  father  of]  W.  Jones  observes  that  **  th' 
Cyrua.  He  couqut-red  Egypt  b.  c.  523  to  ii22. 
He  took  Memphis  by  »torm,  and  he  vit<ired 
the  torab  of  Menes.—  Hunstn,  B^jfjpU  ii,  (ilO  ; 
lit,  237  }  iv,  2^8  j  \\140.  See  Fart,  Persian 
klngf. 

KAMDANO,  a  river  near  Niampoor  iu 
Com  il  lab. 

KAM'DHENU,  among  hindoop,  a  cow, 
which  gives  milk  without  breeding,  and  \» 
warahipped  for  its  copiousneaa*  Tr.  of  Mind. 
i,  p,  38- 

EEL,  Gee*9  a  ciuaael«  n  drame<Iary, 
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KAfitESHWAia. 

KAMEELA,  Greek»  Dapboe  b 

KA.MEEL-HAAR,  Gkr.  Camel'i 

KA.MEEN-THA,  B0BK.  Airt 
daut  all  along  the  sea  coaat  near  Ti 
Mergui,  maximum  girth  2  eubila,  i 
length  25  fee t^  Wheu  st^asooeiJ  it 
water.  It  is  u^ed  (or  posts  and  p 
houses  ;  is  very  heavy  and  durable,  b 
^pl  i  t- —  Captain  Dance, 

KAMEII,  &ee  .Jelallaliml.  Kaffir. 

KAMEL,  a  botanist,  who  b^ I  the 
many  discoveries,  from  having  seni 
othi^rs  to  dc?*«Tibe. 

KAMELA,  also  Kamil^  or  Kamih 
Hotilera  tinctoria.  Gol  kamila,  isatj 
GhkclsidioUp 

KAMELOS,  Gh.»  a  cameh 

KAMEI.OT,  Dlit  Ger..  CamWu 

KAMEL  PAARD,  Dvt.  GirnA 
par  da  I  i  %  Su  ntU  tK 

KAMEL  S  DORN.Gkr  Hedy. 

KAMENUE,  liLS.     Coal. 

KAMEPH,  the  Egypiian  BaAe 
cnlapius 

KAMERA,  Hind.  In  the  N.W.I 
HKrieultural  laboun?r,  sometimes 
Kticcessive   generations  on    the 
although  quite  free  to  remove. —  IU/ 

KAxMEREDHA,  arcortling   U) 
didjid    the   head    of    the    eviU^pirita 
ancient  Parsi.  Vaghdliana,  ia  the 
good  spirits 

KAMEHL  This  appeltatioa  of  tb 
is  deriv«7d  from  Kamn,  ibe  god  of  lot!) 
emblems  are  iH'Culiurly   appropriate* 
bow  and  arrow,    the  hitter    ' 
eh  am  pa,  jessamine,  and  othei 


I  he  hin^ioo  poi*t  allows  nu  thuru 
The  bird  of  Kama,  says  Colonel  T( 
an  nmbrageouH  peepnl,  poured  forth  1^ 
lnnuu«  but  plea?4ing  notes,  amidst  th 
of  a  hivi^y  serene,  where  the  la*.t  Unil 
setitlunnnated  the  dark  hues  of  tlte  ii 
ing  WiK>ds.  At  another  pluce^  be  i 
cuckoo  accompanied  us  as  far  south  i 
rasuni  :  the  Kot  race  call  tliis  bird  i 
ease-givin4^ — }>erhap8  as  expressive  •• 


ficotU  of  the  gold-coloured 
lia  champaca,  is  tliought  < 
beeji,  who  are  never  seen  • 
but  their  eleg^i^t  appearance  in 
hair  of  the  Indian  women  is  mantj 
Kumpbiu^,  and  both  i'acts  have  sup] 
Sanscrit  poets  with  elegant  all usionij 
Traveh,  pp,  79, 1 38*  Bee  Coel  Koil< 
KAMERYK8D0CK,  Duk.  C« 
KAMESHWAEI,  styled  Kamikk 
ated  within  the  town  of  GcUiattt,  < 
bttddhist  temple,   is  now  a  hiudo^ 

S8 


KAMI-MOBARA. 

to  the  Tom.  The  Toni  is  here 
i  bj  a  trt-koD-akar  j  antra  or  tiian- 
Bi  known  in  buddhist  mythology  as 
ri,  the  nniversal  mother. 

m,  Malkal.  ExcQCcaria  jamet- 

r. 

EBy  Dot.  Kamfora,BuB.  Camphor. 

AM,  see  Berar. 

aOUNG     of     Akyab,    Bignonia 

Raxb. 

,  Eo-mi,  E[i.mi,  Ku-mwi,  Khu-mi, 

iiySignifying  man,  is  a  Burmese  tribe 

on  Uie  Eoladyn  river  who  assert 
)Dce  dwelt  on  the  hills  now  held  by 
.  Their  name  seems  the  same  as 
le  Khu-mia  of  Chittagong.  The 
n  to  be  two  divisions  of  a  race  who 
le  hills  bordering  the  Koladan  river, 
>ly  arrived  there  in  the  middle  of 
entary,  expelling  the  M ru  or  Myu. 

divided  into  several  clans.  See 
ni-tsi. 

Jap.  Seems  to  be  a  generic  appen- 
he  names  of  the  men  of  a  certain 
pan,  just  as  iu  England,  all  noblemen 
be  ranks  of  Marquis  and  Biirou  are 
d.  Kami,  means  noble, — not  prince- 
governor  of  Nagasaki  and  Hako-date 
Bselves  Kami  ;  but  it  is  doubted  if 
the  right  to  do  so.  It  is  like  a 
n  using  a  "  de,"  or  a  Gennan  a 
i  ennoble  himself.  In  former  days 
ras  one  of  the  Japanese  Pantheon, 
tie  it  was  at  least  either  hereditaiy 
iven  to  very  great  worthies  ;  but 
le  minibters,  governoi*s,  and  princes 
)ed  (he  title. — HodgsorCs  I^agasaki^ 
iphanL     See  Kurilian. 

I,  an  agricultural  laborer  of  some 
:  in  south  Bahar  he  is  sometimes 
I  as  a  predial  slave,  either  for  a  term 
•:  in  the  south-west  provinces  he  is 
bondsman  or  bood-slave  who  has 
ervices  for  life,  and  may  be  trans- 
sold  himself,  his  children  are  free  : 
the  Bandhak-Kamia  is  a  shave  only 
!an  repay  the  money  advanced  to 
I  services. —  Wilson's  Gloss,,  Indian 
$ee  Kamin,  Sevak. 
DANDA,  Sans.  ?  Vigne  gives  this 
f  alms-giving,  applied  in  Kashmir 
o  woman  who,  having  lost  her  bus- 
being  unable  to  re-marry,  is  devot- 
serrice  of  the  gods. —  Vigne, 
LA,  Hind.  Red  powder  from  the 
ottleria  tinctoria. 

LING,  Malay.     Camirium  cordifo- 
Hn. 
-MOSABA9  or  Gurugudu.  Casearia 


KAMMAttt-KAMU. 

KAMiN,  in  the  north-west  proTinces  is 
the  term  applied  to  the  artificers  and  servants 
of  a  village.  In  the  Panjab,  they  are  persons 
who  are  kept  employed  in  cultivation  without 
being  actual  hired  laborers  like  the  malazim. 
— Elliot ;  Powell ;  Wilson's  Glossary.  See 
Kamia. 

KAMIN,  see  Naksh-i-Rustoom. 
KAMIN  AN,   also  Kamaya  manan,    also 
Mi  nan,  Malay.    Frankincense,  Benjamin. 

KAMINI,  Bkng.  Ash-leaved  Murraj^e 
tree,  Murraya  exotica,  also  M.  paniculata. 

KA-MI-NO-MI-TSI,  the  original,  nation- 
al religion  of  Jaitan,  is  called  Sinsyn  ;  flrom 
the  words  Sin,  (the  gods)  ;  and  syn,  (faith)  ; 
and  its  votaries  are  denominated  Sintn. 
Dr.  vonSiebold,  however,  says  that  the  pro- 
per native  name  of  this  religion  is  Ka-mi-no- 
Mi-tsi,  siguifyine  "  the  way  of  the  Kami," 
or  gods  ;  that  the  Chinese  translated  this 
compound  word  into  Shin-Tao,  and  that  the 
Japanese  adopted  the  Chinese  term,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  of  their  language^ 
softened  it  into  Sin-tu.  According  to  Siebold^ 
the  Sintu  have  some  vague  notion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  of  a  future  state  of 
existence,  of  rewards  and  punishments,  of  a 
paradise,  and  of  a  hell. — McFarlane^  Geo. 
and  Hist,  of  Japan,  p.  207. 

KAMIRI,  Jav.  Aleurites  triloba,  FarsL 
Camirium  cordifoliura,   Gasrtn. 

KAM'L,  Hind.     A  blanket.     See  Kamli. 
KAMLA,  Hind.   Berberis  aristata,  Gym- 
nosporia  spinosa. 

K AM  LAI,  also  Kambal,  of  Salt  Range, 
Odina  wodier,  Roxb. 

KAMLA  NIBU  ?  BeNg.  Citrus  auran- 
tium,  Linn, 

KAMLI,  DuK.,  Guz.,  Hind-  Small  blan- 
ket.  Natives  use  the  Kamly,  as  a  wrapper, 
in  one  piece.  Coats  are  made  of  the  finer  sorts, 
and  look  very  well  ;  much  resembling  camlet 
in  appearance.  The  stuff  is  made  of  sheep 
and  goat  hair — in  warm  climates  the  covering 
of  sheep  can  scarcely  be  called  wool. — E>  M. 
Hindoo  Infanticide,  p.  1 76. 
KAM  LOT,  Bus .  Camlet. 
KAMMAL,  Hind.  Berberis  aristata. 
KAMMALAB,  also  in  the  singular,  Kam- 
malan,  artificers.  They  are  divided  into  ^^Q 
classes :  stone-cutters,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, goldsmiths  and  braziers.  Amongst  the 
hindoos,  the  five  artizan  castes,  all  wear  the 
sacred  cord.     See  Kamsalar  ;  Kansalar. 

KAM  MA  REGU,  Tel.  Artocarpus 
lacoocha,  R,  iii,  524,  W,  Ic.  681. 

KAMMARI-KAMU,  Tel.  An  agricultural 
caste  called  Kammavadu,  plural  Kammavam, 
Tel.  a  numerous  caste  of  Telinga  sndra, 
commonly  called  kammavar,  chiefly  engaged 
in  agricaiture. 
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KAMPTEE. 


I 


^ 


KAMME,  Ger,     Kammeo,  Ddt,  Combs. 

KAMMERAKU,  Tkl.  Chavica  bet«l, 
Mig.,  Boxh.^  IV.  Ic^  A  strong  fimeiilng  t^pei^ies 
of  UeteU   The  word  mcaus  rough-Jeaved  betel. 

K  A  M  M  ERTUCII,  GitR.     Cambric. 

KAMMI  MARAM,Tam.  Gmelinaarborea, 

KAMMON,  Heb*     Cummin  seed. 

KAMMYA-BUN,  near  Goverdhun,  the 
famous  so<»ue  of  the  incidents  of  the  Vana 
purvu  of  the  raahabanit,  is  really  a  claft-^ic 
spot  for  the  remiuisoeiices  of  the  Paudava 
brothers*  Here  they  were  visited  by  their 
great  friend  Krishna,  aud  beguiled  by  holy 
sages  with  the  consolatious  of  their  philosophy. 
Noue  of  its  antaerit  features  ib  retained  by  the 
place,  but  while  iis  name  lives  in  the  verse  of 
the  poer»  the  jiilgrim  will  bend  his  steps  lo 
Kammynbuu. —  Tr^  of  iJimL,  VoL  ii,  p.  1 15. 

KAMODH,  IlrKD.     A  kind  of  rice. 

KA-MOI,  or  Moi,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Me-Kongi  occupy  the  broad  expaoeion  of  j  cm*ambola, 
the  Auam  chain  towards  Kamhoj a,  aud  appear  i      KAMRAKAH,  Hind 


in  Berar,  a  large  station  on  the 
the    Kauhau    river,    immediately 
juuction  of  that  river  with  the  PcncH 
Kolar.     The  open  place  near  the 
996  ft  above  the  sea.     It  is  nine  mil 
Nagpore,  and  was  formerly  a  small 
but   being   selected   for   a   Briciinh 
cantonmeut^  ho?  grown  into  a  town  of 
people. — SchLf  Ad, 

KAMPU    IRUGUDIJ  CHETTtJ 
Dalbergia,    *p.,    on    inferior    kind 
**  inferior/*  Simsupa  is  the  •*  Sisioo 

KAMPULEKIRAY,Tam.  ^Eni 

KAMPU  TUMMA,  Tj£L.  Vadu 
nesianu,  fV.  4'  A* 

IvAiSTR,  Ar,     The  mountain. 

KaMR,  Ab,,  Pers.,  Hiiro,  Th 
Kanir-band,  a  girdle. 

KAMRAK,  HiKD,   Acid  fruit  of  i 


to  extend  north wardn  along  these  mounUiins, 
marching  with  the  Lau  m\  the  westward. 
They  are  said  to  be  blattk  jsavages,  with  negro 
featurca.  The  Kambojan  style  them  Kha*men. 
They  are  fhe  K  ho- men  of  Ley  den  and  the 
Xha-men  of  Gutzlnff*     See  Kurilian, 

KA-MOUNG  ?  a  tree  of"  Akyab,  grows 
to  a  large  size  and  is  plentiful.  Wood  used 
for  planks,  p^sta,  &(;.— Ci/.  Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

KAMPA,  that  portion  of  Tliibet  lying 
between  the  southern  bank  of  the  T^anpo 
river  aud  the  snowy  ridges  which  separate 
Thibet  from  Bhutan, 

KAMPA,  capital  of  Anga,  taken  by  Bimba- 
eara,  the  kiug  of  Mnghada. 

K  AM  PALL  AM,  or  Karapu  alhim,   Tel. 

I  Zingiber,   ,?/>,     Kampu  means  **  stinking"  or 
"bad." 
KAMPFER,  Ger.     Camphor. 
KAMPFER,  landed  ou  the  shores  of  Siara 
on  the  7th  of  June  l()90 — Bowring^s  Siam^ 
VoL  h  p.  99.     See  K^empfer. 
KAMPHATIR,  see  Porcupine. 
KAMPHUCHA,  ^ee  Karabogia. 
KAMPILAN    and     the    Kris,    made    iu 
Borneo,    Sooloo^   Tarap?i<puk»    Malludu    Bay, 
we  swords  used  by  the  Illunnn  pinilev* 
^  KAMPIRA,   MALKikU     Semecarpus  ana* 
i  cardium,  Linn. 

K  AM  PONG,  M\l.4T.  A  house  enclosure 
or  grounds,  the  Anglo-Indian  word,  com- 
pour»d. 

KAMPONG  SUAl,  a  province  of  Cara^ 
hodia* 

KAMPOTi  the  prinripal  harbour  of  Kara- 
bojia.     Ujong  harbour  is  the  capital  of  Kam- 

KAMP0T80N,  a  province  of  Cambodia, 
KAMPTEE,  in  lat.  21*  16,  aud  79*  1 1'  E. 
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bola. 

KAMRAN.  Timur's  titles,  in 
of  his  power  were  Sultan  Kamrai 
Kutb-ud-Deen,  Timur,  Kur-khan, 
Karan.  Sultan  means  **  lord  ;" 
*' successful  ;"  Amir,  "  commander  j' 
ud-Dcen,  **  polar  star  of  the  failJi  j*^ 
♦' it  shall  shake  ;"  Kur-khan,  "oftlij 
of  sovereign  princes  ;**  and  Subiln 
"master  or  lord  of  the  gi'and  conjni 
The  easterns  believe  that  iu  all  the  gl 
junctions  of  the  planets,  tbei-e  is 
revolution  in  the  world.  Thus  A 
Mose^,  Zorojister,  Christ  and  Mai 
came  into  the  world  in  a  grand 
Kayomnrs,  Solomon,  Alexander^ 
Timur,  were  each  in  their  turn,  S 
or  **iuasters  of  the  coiguncti<^i 
great  evcnt-^  during  their  ve^i  *i 

/>*  fie  fft r  fttt ;   j\fai'k h  a  m  *#  £m  hu  ssy,  m 
KAMRANGA,    ^'--      -      - -^ 
I  Averrhoa  arida. 
!      KAMR-UD-DIN,  killed  in  acil^Mi 
I  the   Abdalitt   A.  D.    1748.       He 
(vizier)    of     Mahomed    shah,    wiioi 
folh)wetl  ««  the  result. —  Ormr^ 

KAM-EUK,  HiKD.    Averrhoft 
htun, 

K  A  M  RLTP,  Beng.  Ficus  bei^ai 
KAMRUP.       Assam    is   a 
si  retching  from  the  head  of  the  Hi 
to  the   nnrfh-east,   towards  Chii 
ancient    Kamrup,    and   \\^  history 
Buiauji')  by  Huliram  l>haaktyal 
Golmti,    after  bringing  down  the  gr 
to  the  Ksbatriya  dynasty  of  Dra vir  ( 
pala)  says   he   invited  brahmins 
to  his  court,  north  of  the  Brabmapi 
Assam. 
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lLAB  or  gold-smiih  caste,  perform 
f  their  daughters  both  before  and 
;e  of  puberty.  See  Kammalar. 
IHATKA,  OD  the  extreme  N.  E. 
;tigoou8  to  Siberia.  It  is  inhabited 
t  natious.  Some  who  live  about 
paj  a  contribution  to  the  Ruseians, 
living  more  north  are  their  pro- 
a'les,— Hist  of  Japan^    Vol.  i,  p, 

N,  a  du8t  storm  of  N.  Africa. 
jCHATNUA  SALFFTKI,  Bus. 

^  see  Lightning  Conductx>rs. 
[>  BIJ,  Hind.     Njmphsea  alba. 
jA,  Tam.  Ai-eea  catechu,  Linn. 
FAY   TREE   OIL,  a  small  bottle, 
pees  6^  irom  the  Cauara  district, 
gelatinous  mass,  of  the  consistence 
inge. 

L,  UiND.    Rottlera  tinctoria,  Roxb. 
L,  Komul,  or  Kamil,  the  Harai  of 
te,    is  the    station    at  which   the 
ward  from  the  north  and  the  south 
e  Thian  Shan  converge,  and  from 
Tellers  generally  start  to  cross  the 
>re  entering  China.      The    people 
were  ail  buddbi^ts  in  Marco  Polo's 
1419,  Shah  Rukh's  envoys  found 
mosque  and  buddhist  temple  side 
Polo,j  ii,   36 ;    Benedict  Goes    in 
lay.  Vol.  ii,  p.  394. 
L,  see  Kocch,  Dliimal. 
N,  or  Kemun,  Ar.     Cumin  seed. 
NING,    a  wood,   of    Java,   of   a 
:olour  and  very  fine  grain,  used  for 
<beaths.       Tayuman  re8emi)les    it 
y    much    esteemed  : — the    Wuni- 
Fords    a    retldis^h    wood. — Raffles' 
^Java,  Vol,  i,  pp.  40,  42. 
(uRM.     A  shrub,  three  or  four  feet 
ing  a  valued  fruit  which  resembles 
ipe. — Malcolm^  Vol.  i,  p.  52. 
HiyD.       Saccharum    spontaneum. 
^ee  Kana. 
lee  Krishna. 

I  liquid  measure  in  Batavia  of  91 
»e»  :    33  are  equal    to   about    10 J  , 


KANAK, 

the  emperor  had  been  deprived  of  both  eyes 
by  the  brutality  of  Gholam  Eadir  ;  the  besieg- 
ing chief .  Holcar  was  kana,  and  so  was  the 
defender.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony.  Holcar*8  name 
has  become  synonimous  with  kana,  and  many 
a  horse,  dog,  and  man,  blind  of  an  eye,  was 
called  after  this  celebrated  Mahratta  leader. 
The  hindoos,  attach  a  degree  of  moral  obliquity 
to  every  individual  kana,  and  appear  to  make 
no  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the 
acquired  defect ;  though  to  all  kana  tliey  apply 
another  and  more  dignified  appellation.  Suk- 
racharya,  the  Jupiter  of  the  hindoo  astro- 
mythology,  which  very  grave  personage  came 
by  his  misfortune  in  no  creditable  way, — for, 
although  the  guru,  or  spiritual  head  of  the 
hindoo  gods,  he  set  as  bad  a  moral  example  to 
them  as  did  the  classical  Jupiter  to  the  tenants 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pantheon. — l^otTs 
Bajdsthan,  Vol  ii,  p,  269 

KANA,  UiND.     Commelina  obliqua. 

KANA,  HiKD.    Saccharum  sara.   See  Kan. 

KANA,  see  Terah. 

KANACHI,  Hind.     Rubus  rotundifolius. 

KANA  DA,  see  Veda. 

KA-N^E  KYA-THA,  Burm.  Artocarpus 
echinata,  Roxb. 

KANAGACHA,  or  Kana  kachu.  Hind., 
the  moral  of  Kashmir  and  elsewhere. 

KAN  AG  A  CHETTU,  Pongaraia  glabra, 
Vent ,  W.  .y  A.y  W.  Ic.  Galedupa  Indica, 
R.  iii,  239. 

KANaGALU,  Mahr.  Dillenia  pentagyna, 
Roxh. 

KANAGAN,  Predial  slaves  of  Malabar 
supposed  to  be  a  sub-division  of  the  palayar. 

KANAGAVUH,  Maleal.  Memecylon 
tin c tori u m .  — K(en  ;  Willd. 

KANAGI,  Tel.  Barriugtonia  acutangula, 
Ofertn. 

KANA  GORAKA,  Singh.  Hebradendron 
gnmbogioides. 

KANA-HOODY,  see  Koh. 

KANA-IRAKA,  Sans.,   purple  fleabane. 

KAN  AIT,  an  agricultural  race  in  the 
Simla  hills  and  east  of  the  Sutlej.  They  are 
a  local  tribe  holding  moi>t  of  the  land  on  the 


Simla  hills.     They  are  inferior  in  position  to 

SS  Hatavia  kan  make  one  leaguer  j  Rajpoots,  more  perhaps  of  the  level  of  the 

glish  gallons. — Siwmond's  Diet,      j  Kurmi  and  Lodhi,  but  they  are  often  educated, 

according  to  hindoo  law,  a   per-    and  are  generally   ministera  to  the  Rajpoot 

of    one    eye    is    incompetent    to    chief!«.     Their  women  are  very  nice  looking, 

1  is  the  nickname  given  to  a  per-    and  all  the  tribe  who  are  not  (in  the  upper 

hills)  in  contact  with  Tartars  arc  quite  Arian, 
though  not  very  large.  In  certain  places  is  a 
partial  and  local  practice  of  polyandry  among 
them,  but  it  is  not  the  general  custom  of  the 
tvihe.-- Campbell,  pp.  88,  97,  123. 

KANAK,  Hind.  Wheat ;  lal  Kanak,  red 
wheat,  Triticum  sBStivum  ;  bar  kaaak-  or 
pambhan  kanak,  is  Hind.     Tritiooni 
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ng  under  this  personal  defect,  which 
reJy  au  anagram  of  auka,  *  the  eye.' 
of  an  eye  does  not  deprive  an 
f  his  rights — of  which  there  was  a 
ample  in  the  siege  of  the  imperial 
Ihiy  which  gave  rise  to  the  remark, 
ree  greatest  men  therein  had  only 
meDt  of  one  man  amongst  them  : 
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KANAPA  TIOE. 

KAN  AK,  OiKD.  Sagei-etm  opf>osUifolia. 

KANAKA,  gee  Bmitllut,  Topes. 

KANA  KACHU,  H(nd.     Morel, 

KANAKKAN,  Tak.  Mal.  An  accouutotil 

KANAKAN,  Mal.  Predial  alaves  ia  Mil  la- 
bar»  alao  designated  Kanaka  oharma,  Aoeoi  d- 
jtig  to  one  account,  they  are  a  sutjdiyigioo  of 
the  Palajar.     See  Kanajjan  ;  Kanclmra* 

KANAKKt\.R,  a  tribe  of  people.  They 
are  divided  iut^  many  sections  or  classes  as 
Meal  hattu  Kauakkar,  Siir  Kaiiakar  ;  Sarathe 
Kanakkar. 

KANAKAMBRAM,  or  Erra  vadambrain, 
Tbl«  Croi^snndrn  infundibuliformiB,  JVtff*, — 
var,  fi  ftiirantiaca, 

KANAKA  PATA,  or  Konrla  imudum, 
Banospennuai  polyaiidrum,  R,IV, — /c.  1885. 

KANKATCII,  see  Sikh. 

KANA  KUCHOO,  Hind.  Fungi  ;  mush- 
rooms. 

KANAL,  HiNB.  A  division  of  land,  about 
oue-eiglilh  of  an  acre — 8  kanal  make  one 
ghomao. 

KANALA,  Bkwg.  Gynaudropsia  peaU- 
pbylia, 

KAN  AM,  see  K  una  war, 

KAN  AMBIT,  Maleal.  Fibre  of  Crotalaria 
juncea. 

KANANA,  Sasr.  Ofmocarpum  senuoides. 

KAN  AN  A  (SHIGRU),  Sass.  Hedy-^ 
tarnm  seunoidt«&. 

KANANA  CUNDA,  Sans.  Dracootiura 
poly  phy  Hum, 

KANANA  HERUNDUM.BAjrs.  Jatropha 
euroas. 

KANANA-IRAKA,  or  Kanana  ziraka, 
8aK3,     Vernon  ia  anihelmintica,  Fleabane. 

KANANA  MALLIKA,  8ans.  Ja^rni- 
Dum. 

KANANGA^  Malay.  Uv«ria  Canaufra, 
Linn.  The  perfume  of  the  Kananga,  ( ITvaria  ; ) 
Champaka^  (Miehcliii)  ;  Melur  (Jinsrainum), 
and  many  other  plant*  of  Borneo,  are  all 
pleftaiog*  The  dowers  of  the  Uvaria  canan^a 
affi  of  a  greenish  yellow,  8CMrct?ly  liii^tiu- 
jifuislkable  from  the  leaves,  among  whicli  the 
bunobeii  hang  down  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
About  Bun-set,  if  the  evening  be  calm,  they 
diffupitj  a  fragrance  around  that  affects  tlie 
eense  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  yiirds. 
—  Low's  Sarawak^  p,  63  ;  Mtfrsdcns  Hiii. 
of  Sumatra,  p.  103. 

KANANG  KIRAI,  Tam.  Commelyna 
comtnnnis,  Linn, 

KANAPA  CUETTU,  or  Kauigi  cbettu 
TilL.  Barring tonia  acutangubu  Girrtn. 

KANAPA  CllETTU  BADANIKE,Tkl, 
Vanda  Roxburgh ii,  Roxh.  Br,--W.  Ic.  916. 
"^vtobidium  t*  ♦^aloides,  Roxb.  iii,  463. 
iNAPA    TTGE,  or  Ijadi  gadda,   Tel. 
Allirghia  gtoriosoidea^  Roxb, 
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KANAPE  TIGE,  or  Kad 

Vitis  carnoj^a,   WV///.     CiscuEt  n 

KANAR,  a  river  near  Dutiodl 
Indore  t^^rritory. 

KiVNAUA^  a  district  ou  the  we«l 
India,  It  has  tite  river  Kalinudd! 
disembogues  at  Seilasheghnr,  also  the 
river,  the  Gangawati  whi<'h  di^iemtai 
Honore,  and  there  is  a  marine 
Mangatore.  Poputatiou  l,Oo6,30l 
Canara. 

KANAR  A,  Srvlocoryne  Webrrm, 

KANA-RAJ,  'Hi51>.  Rauhim« 
hina,  B. 

KANA  RAJA,  Bbng.,  Hind. 
cjindida,  aUo  Banhinia  niti<la. 

KANARAK^  j^ee  Inticriptioiis. 

KANA  REGIT,  Flacouvtia  sepiart 
835, 

KANARI,  Malay.  Aleuritot 
J^orsi.  A  tree  of  the  Indian  Arc 
a  tiative  of  the  tame  couniry  a«i  tlie  u 
and  loinid  to  the  westward,  though  it 
introdnceii  to  Celeh»ea  and  Java.  It  I 
handsome  tree  and  one  of  the  mm 
productions  of  tlie  ArchtpidagOw  1{ 
nut  uf  an  oblong  shape  nearly  tli« 
walnut,  the  kernel  of  which  is  m&  tU 
that  of  a  filbert,  and  abounds  with  a 
nuts  are  either  smoked  and  dried  fl 
the  oil  is  expressed  rhim  them  io  lh< 
state.  It  is  used  for  all  culinary  pur| 
is  purer  and  more  palatable  ihau 
eocoanut.  The  kernels  mixed  up  wil 
sago. meal  are  mtwle  into  cakes*  atid 
bread. —  Crawfnrd,  Simmanits  Cem 
ducif^  pnfje  546. 

KANARI,  caves  in  the  ialand  of 
See  Caves,  Karli, 

KANARY  ISLANDS,   in  the 
sage  am  an   exiensive  chain   of 
uninhabited  islandd  atretehiog 
coast  of  Mysole. 

KANAT.  Shiraz  is  supplied  wi 
by  means  of  Kanat  and  Karex, 
subten-aneous  conduits  and  trenches 
cittl  wal4*r-conrses  above  griiun<l.  Am 
of  thcs«e  is  the  Karez  which  Rukn-w 
Hassan  ebn  Buiah,  a  prince  of  tbe 
race,  first  caused  to  lie  made  ;  Uiift 
denominated  the  water,  or  fcti*eai 
bad,^ — OH$tl€jti$  Travefg,  Voi.  ii 

KA  NAT  THA,  Bvum.  A  tr;^^ 
mein,  its  wood  is  used  for  ordiisar 
bu idling  purposes. —  CaL  OaLEx,  l^ 

KANAUCHA,  Hind.  Mucuna 
Salvia,  ip, 

K ANA  UJ,  a  distnet  or  proriiiQ 
doostan,  known  also  aa  Kaoja  kubfi 

KANAVAB.  Tam.  Hmmcu, 
shepherds. 
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.WAB»  between  L.  31*  and  32*  N., 

*  £.,  prodaces  great  quantities  of 
from  many  other  places  men  may 
arelling  downwards  with  kilta  or 
)ta  fnll  of  apples  of  very  pleasing  ap- 
large  and  well-coloured,  but  though 
»r  flavor  is  deficient.    In  the  upper 

the  Sutlej,  in  Spiti,  and  Eanawar, 
i   races    exhibiting  much   Tibetan 
I  in  reh'gion  apparently,  more  bud- 
1  hindoo.     The  Tibetan  colony  at 
ust  above  Simla,  are  powerful  ruddy- 
M>ple  entirely  unlike  Indians,  their 
e  industrious  but  very  unattractive. 
;    Campbell^  p,    146.      See  Bara- 
ilia,  Kunawar,  Polyandry. 
WAT,  see  Baba. 
.YO,  BuRM.     Pierardia  sapoto. 
4-ZO,    BuRM.       Heritiera    minor, 
so  U.  littoralis,  Ait.  Soondri-tree. 
iera. 

IH,  Guz.,  Hind.    Glass. 
IHANA,  or  Kas^na,  Tel.,  Maleal. 
acuminata,  £.,  Bauhinia  tomeutosa, 

:HANAMU,  Singh.,  or  Sampenga 
'iL.  Michelia  chani|>a('a,  Z.,  but  up- 
I  to  other  golden -colored  flowers. 
!HANI,  Hind.     A  dancing  girl  by 
profession. 

IHAN  CUAKTA,  Beko.  Bauhinia 
K,  Linn. 

:HARAVITA    KARU,    a   mendi. 
Dfifincr  to  the  five  classes  of  artificers. 
IHARly   Mahr.    Kanchkar,   Hind. 
forking  iu  glass  and  crystal. 
CHEE,  a  ceremony. 
;H£LIA,  see  Hindoo. 
!H£LIYA,  a  sect  of  saiva  hindoos, 
ers  of  the  Sakti  ;  who  are  said  in 

•  to  have  a  community  of  women 
egani  to  natural  ties. 

3HEW.  There  is  here  a  recumbent 
Btiooed  by  Hajji  Mahomed.  Such 
eeping  figures,  symbolising  Sukya 
he  state  of  ^irwana,  are  to  l>e  seen 
by  Siam,  and  Ceylon. —  TcnnenVs 
i,  597  ;  Mission  to  the  Court  of 
)o5,  p.  52  ;  Bowring's  Siam  ;  Yule 
,p.203. 

H-H  ABI,  Hind.  Carduum  nutans. 
JH'IIAYDANA,  boring  the  ears. 
HI,  the  native  name  of  Con- 
It  is  a  holy  city  of  the  hindoos, 
miles  west  of  Madras,  and  has  two 
oo  temples,  one  of  the  saiva  and  one 
iahnava  sect.  The  former  is  poor 
eted,  having  been  plundered  by 
loot  the  year  1850.  Conjevcram 
as  taken  by  Clive  on  the  29th 
751,  and  again  in  Pecember,  and 


KANP. 

again  in  1752.  It  is  known  in  the  sonth  as 
Kanchi.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  holiest 
of  the  hindoo  cities  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 
Conjeveram  was  the  capital  of  the  Chola 
kingdom,  which  held  sway  in  the  south  of 
India,  from  the  eighth  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  when  Shah-ji  the  father  of  Sivaji 
totally  annihilated  eveiy  vestige  of  their  once 
great  power.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  prolonged  of  all  the  Indian  dynasties. 
See  Hindoo  ;  Sri  Sampradaya. 

KANCHI  CHIKKUDU  KAYA,  Doli- 
chos  ciliatus,  W.  Sf  A.  D.  prostratus,  12.  iii, 
310.  Abundant  in  hedges,  whence  its  name, 
from  kanchi,  a  hedge. 

KANCHIL,  Malay.  Tragulua  kanchil. 
Gray, 

KANCHI  MARAM,  Tam.  of  Ceylon, 
Ulmus  integrifolia,  Roxb, 

KANCHINJINGA,  a  mountain  in  the 
Sikkim  Himalaya,  in  Lat.  2V  42'  9"  N.,  and 
Long.  88*  8  r  E ,  its  west  peak  is  in  L. 
27*  42'  1",  L.  88'  8'  0',  and  the  top  of  the 
peak  is  28,156  ft.  above  the  sea.  So  far  as 
was  known  in  1861,  this  peak  is  only  exceed- 
ed in  height  as  yet  by  the  Gaurisankar  in 
Ne^mi,  and  the  Dapsang  peak  in  the  Karako« 
rum  chain.  The  latter  peak,  marked  by  the 
G.  T.  S.  K.  2,  in  Lat.  N.  35-  41',  Long.  iS. 
Gr.  76'  48',  attains  a  height  of  28,  287  ft. 
Kancbinjinga  forms  a  central  and  predomi* 
nant  object  in  the  Sikkim  panorama  of  the 
snowy  range.  Kancbinjinga  presents  itself 
from  Falut  under  a  vertical  angle  of  4*  51'  10% 
and  even  the  lowest  point  of  the  junction 
between  Kabru  and  Kancbinjinga  (the  curve 
seen  just  below  the  eastern  peak)  has  still  in 
the  panorama  an  angular  height  of  3*"  36'. 
The  peak  is  181,632  fe(  t  distant  from  Falut. 
— Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^ 
1860,  No.  \,p.  21  ;  SehL,  Herm. 

KANCII  KE  MANKE,  Hind.,  Duk. 
Glass  beads. 

KANCH-KURI,  Ddk.  Mucuna  prurita. 
Hook. 

KANCH-KURI,  Hind.  Ti-agia  cannabina 
Linn. 

KANCHU,  see  Suilra. 

KANCHUGAR,  a  worker  in  mixed  metals. 

KA  NCHUN,  also  Kanchun  chukta,  Bkno. 
Taper- pointed  mountain  ebony,  Bauhinia 
acuminata. 

KANCHURA,  Beno.  Commelyna  Bengal- 
leiisis. 

KAND,  Hind.    Moist  or  raw  sugar. 

KAND,  Hind.  A  root.  Hence  Bidari 
kand,  or  bilai  kand.    Pueraria  tuberosa, 

Gagar  kand,  Astragalus  multiceps. 

Pash  kand,  Calotropis  procer^ 

Shakar  kand,  Batatas  edulis. 

Zamin  kand,  Arum  colocaaia. 
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KANDA^  Meconopsis  aculeiiia,  aUo  Ber- 

cheniia  sp.^  also  Sacthnrum  sura. 
Katar  kauda,  As^traguius  tnulticeps. 
Phut  kuuJa,  BHllota  limbtita,  uUo  Aspaim* 

Put  kaniiu,  Hj!«d.  Achjrauthes  aspera, 
iilso  Crozopliot'ii  plicuia. 

KANDA,  Bkng.,  HiriD.,  Ttsu  Scilla  in- 
dicft,  Roxb,     Squill. 

KANDA.  8ans.,  TttL.  Arum  (Amorpbo- 
phallus)  cutnpauularum,  R.  iii^  409. 

KANDA  GADDA,  Tkl.  Tacca  pinna- 
tifilida. 

KANDA  GANG.     Hibiscus  eolliuus. 

KANDA-GASS,  SiKQU.  Maearaiiga 
tomeuto^a,  IV,  /c, 

KANDAHAR,  a  city  of  Affghauistiin,  Boid 
to  be  older  than  Kabul,   and  by  ^ouie    said  to 


ortiie  Yu-chif  who  made  iUt*  jrni|i 
Chi»e?H!  Tartjuy  with  tJie  ex|jic»iia  |i 
ubtaiuiiig  the  put*  It  is  the  httli^^at  1 
the  huddhist  world,  and  Btili  retail 
the  inn  homed  arts  of  Kaitdahar  a  4 
miraeulou?^  cbai*act4?r.  It  i»  called  i 
1^  u  I  -i  -  A 1  i  gr  A  i  i  *§  pot.  X  t  i  s  fontitH] 
aad  may  roniain  about  twenty  traJlo 
new  town  i»  eun'ouuded  by  a  ditd^ 
with  a  citadel,  but  the  pbre  i*  t-'omw 
several  points  by  rocky  hills  iho  k 
oK  which  eoinc  up  to  the  Cli  'ti 

cation  to  be  buried  amtlllg^^l  .  H 

aud  plantations  of  bruuritul  | 

whi<  h  flow  streams  of  tlie  *  i  ^M 

thefi«e  garileuifi,  are  mauy   htiie  lidiij 
rocks,  on  the  slopes  of  which    the  iu 
have  cut  bhdes  on   which    thL*y  a 


have    been    fuuudcd    by    Lobrasp,  a  Persian    i«elveH  on  gala   days.     Fruits  and  v 


¥ 


^ 
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grow  here  luxuriantly  ;  sumt*  better 
where  ebe  iu  AM'gbani&tan  ;  the  pOoH 
have  nut  their  equal  iu  the  wort 
sweet meab^  aud  grapes  aiiso  requl 
noticed  ;  and  the  tormcco,  which  la 
in  aliundHUce,  is  much  esreemed.  T 
proiJuce  is  of  superior  quality^  more 
iy  the  wht^at :  ite  whitvntiKS  and  \m 
rare.  All  I  he  neri^Ksuries  of  life  are 
surpriMtj^dy  idn  ap  ;  and  with  theii 
tajtjcs  it  litis  that  mo*it  %aluablc  one,  1 
able  idimute.  The  town  of  Kandal 
oblong  with  nearly  a  parai^an^  of  an 
9urrc»nnded  by  a  high  and  thick  wall 
[M'ocected  by  a  deep  l>ut  not  very  wi 
The    citadel  i^  situated    on  the    oori 


king  who  rtourished  in  times  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  to  whom  alno  the  founding  of 
Hemt  is  attributed.  It  is  a^^serted  by  others^ 
with  far  giTater  probability,  to  have  been 
built  by  Secuuder  Zu-ubknniin  ;  thai  is  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  tra^iiitons  of  the 
Per^jians  here  agree  with  the  conjocturea  of 
Eui*opean  geographer*?,  who  fit  on  thii  site 
for  one  of  the  cities  called  Alexandria.  The 
ancient  city  stood  till  the  reigu  of  the  Gbilji 
when  shah  ilosnein  founded  a  new  one  un- 
der the  name  of  Ho.s^cinal»iid.  Nadir  fthah 
fittempfed  again  to  alter  the  site  of  the  town, 
and  built  Nadirabad  ;  at  lant^  Ahmed  shah 
Sado-zye  founded  the  present  city,  to  whiidi 
he  gave  the  Lame  of  Ahmed   Shah   and   the 

title  of  Ashraf-ul-Belad,  or  the  noble  of  cities  ;  |  town,  and    con  lams  a   very    |^fN)d 
by  that  name  and  title  it  is  yet   mentioned  in  I  which  Kohnu-dil  khan  inhabited, 
public    papers,  and  in    the    langunge   of  the  ;  Hcation^   were  put    into  a   good  etal 
court  ;  but  the   old   name    of  Kundiihar    htill  |  British,    and    are    ra[mble    of   rrviil 
prevails  among  the  pcoph',  thoutrh   it  hn^  htnt  •  attack  of  an  Atfgban  at*my ;  they 
its  rhyming  addition  of  Dar*ul-Karar,  or  the    large  baiTacks  on  a   great   4*p»ce  Mini 
abode  of  quiet  or  the  city  of  =*tabiiitiej(.  Ahmed 
fihah  himself  marked  out  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent city,  and    laid   down    tlie   regular    plan 
which  'm  btill  so  remarkable  iu  it8  execution. 
He  surrounded  it  with  a  wall^   and  proposed 
to  have  added    a  diLcdi  ;  but  the  Duiani  are 
said  to  have  objected  to  his  fortiiirations,  and 
to  have  declared    that    their  ditch    was    the 
Chaman  of  Bistan,  a  meadow  near  Bistan,  in 
the  most  west<?rn  part  of  Persian  Khorassan. 
Kandahar  was  the  capital  of  the  Durani  em- 
pire in  Ahmed  shah's  titno,  but  Timur chang- 
ed the  »eat  of  government  to  Kabul.     At  the 
foot  of  the  old  town  of  Kattdahar   U  ane   of 
the   mo6t    celebrated    reliquod  of    antiquity 
belonging  to  the  eastern  world.     It  j!?  neilher 
mote  not*  less   than   tbo  water-pot  of  Fo  or 
Baddha.     [t  w.i«  carried  to  Kandahar  by  the 
tribes  who  fled   in   the  fouitli   century  from 
^iLndkaira  on  the  Indus  to  escape  an  invaaion 
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side  the  Herat  gate  ;  were  unlnhahl 
in  good  condition,  in  1845.  The 
divided  into  many  Mahal  I  a,  or  diviabi 
V>elong  to  the  numcjous  trit>es  afi<j 
that  form  the  inhabitanla  of  the  mi 
population  of  Kandahar  in  one*  foil 
ghan,  of  the  tribe  of  Baruk  Zye,  o 
AflV''""  "*'  *l*^  tribe  of  Ghiljie^  oi 
Affghan,  of  various  other  triln-*..  t 
Ilwif  Pai-i^ivan  and  Illndito.  i 
of  the  town,  howevet%  tlrrc 
inhabited  by  the  Berduraiu 
the  remoteat  time**,  KandaTtn 
been  a  town  of  much   imj  i 

as  its  geographical  poaitjon  ;         ,  „jJ 
cates,   it   being  the  central   f)oinl 
the  roads  from  Herat,  Seistnn,  OfH 
atid  Kabul  unite,  and   t>ie  commer 
of  these    localitieB.     Some  muLhon 
Kandahar  a5  an  Indian,  others  a*  m 
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lUNDXEAK, 

^hans  IbeniBelves  include  it 
Ito  which  pruvioce  tfaej  aasiga 
(cRiltfd  obo  the  ALtok  and  the 
(he  iimit.  According  to  them 
Heoces  oulj  oa  the  Eastern  side, 
itlt  of  this  river,  from  the  point 
I  reoeires  the  ISutlej,  that  is  to  saj, 
be  territory  of  the  Mahratta 'and 
The  Paojab  comprehending  Eash- 
i  die  eouutij  of  the  bikh,  and  Zables- 
feprabcmdieig  Guzni  and  Kabul,  form 
couQir/  called  by  them  Hindoostaiu 
faAbitauts  of  India  they  call  Hindi, 
■if  Hindoostao,  HindoosCani.  Kan- 
Bd  10  have  beeu  called  so  from  the 
m  (Greek  Gandaridae)  who  migrat- 
, westward  from  the  Gandhajra  of 
the  fourth  century,  Kandahar 
om  the  31oguls  by  the  Peii^iauH 
ring  the  reign  of  ahah  Abbus  the 
the  conquests  of  Herat  and 
^adir  was  not  long  in  joining  that 
■^  l^came  master  of  the 
jistaDf  by  great  political 
tii^to  «i»pecially  by  the  generous 
rbjch  he  treated  the  people  and 
The  city  of  Kandahar  was 
lie  capital  of  Afghanistan  dnriug 
lAliroed  shah,  but  he  only  resided 
the  autumn  and  winter  ;  he 
»1  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
baoging  his  place  of  abode  from 
uother,  that  he  might  consUmdy 
h\6  and  temperate  climate. 
tir  «hah,  altered  this  state  of 
l^be  withdrew  the  title  of  c^ipital 
and  transferred  it  to  Kabul, 
|uently  the  royal  residence 
period  that  the  dynasty  of 
r  occnpied  the  throne  of  Atfgban- 
aarly  compaigns  of  the  Arabs 
iMdahai*  aie  given  at  length  in  the 
Jeri,  ill  M.  Renaud's  Fragments 
B-tory,  published  at  Paris  about 
of  Kandahar  is  regularly 
being  formed  by  two  lines, 
Mlirections,  and  iotersect- 
^__  the  place.     It  is  con- 

iposed  of  four  distinct  qnartera* 
liority  of  Kandahar  is  acknowledged 
Dflidiarmble  space  of  country,  and  the 
ibes  of  Tobn,  with  the  Terin,  and 
to  trjbea  in  that  part,  confess  a  kind 
mee,  allowing  no  claim  on  them, 
bat  that  of  military  service,  which 
reodered  to  the  Sirdars  by  Khan 
i  ciiief  of  the  Ghiiji  tribe  of  Tereki. 
of  Kalat,  the  lute  chief  of 
compelled  to  pay  a  tribute, 
of  rupees,  of  Kalat  base  coin. 
of  the  Kaudahar  birdars    wa^ 
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about  twelve  lakhs  of  rupees.  A  celebrated 
grotto,  known  by  the  name  of  GharH-Jamshid 
in  situated  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  the 
city,  in  the  range  of  the  Pauj  Bai  hills,  which 
overlook  the  left  bank  of  the  Arghandab 
river.  The  whole  of  its  roof  i^  beautifully 
carved  as  if  it  wei'e  artificial  4,200, 000  may 
be  considered,  but  approximately  only,  as  the 
amount  of  the  population  in  Aifghanistan^ 
In  the  province  of 

HerAt,         SOO.OCO  AlTghui  wul  doa.OQO  Puvtiraa  or  Elfluk 
K»«dahar,  «00,0<M>      do.  800,000       do.  B«Jooch 

K«biil,      1,«00,000      do,  800,000        do.      ud  Kutfl- 

ToUl.       S.  600.000  IJOO.OOO  ***^ 

The  Affghan,  properly  so  called,  are  at  pre- 
sent tlie  dominant  race,  and  in  Kandahar, 
Kabul  and  Herat,  hold  the  Tajik  in  subjec* 
tion.  The  Tajik  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  couqueroi-s  of  the  country,  and  may  be 
sub-divided  into  the  Parsivan  or  inhabitants  of 
towns,  speaking  Persian,  and  the  Eimak  or 
uomatles. 

Professor  Lassen  supposes  four  Greek 
kingdoms  existed  in  Affghanistan,  viz.,  that  of 
Baclria  :  one  eastern,  under  Meumider  and 
Apollodotus,  comprehending  the  Punjab  and 
valley  of  the  Indus,  with  Kabul,  and  Aracho- 
tiu  or  Kandahar  added  in  times  of  its 
prospiidty.  Another  western,  at  Herat  and 
in  Seestan.  A  fourth  central  of  the  Paropami- 
sus,  which  latter  region,  Mr.  Prinsep  is  inclin- 
ed to  give  to  Bactria,  because  of  the  bilingual 
as  well  as  the  pure  Greek  coins  of  Heliocles 
and  Antimachus,  kings  of  Bactria.  The  people 
of  Kandahar  are  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
warlike  Gandhari,  a  cognate  race  with  the 
Ksbatrya,  who  fought  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  b.  c.  480,  armed  with  bows  of  bamboo 
and  short  spears.  Kandahar  is  still  held  by 
the  chief  of  Kabul,  and  its  rulers  profess 
homage  if  they  do  not  at  all  times  exhibit  it. 
Their  advanced  position  to  the  west,  places 
them  in  jeopai'dy,  from  Herat  and  Persia. — 
Eiphimtone'i  Kabul,  Vol,  ii,  p.  129,  Ed, 
Ferrier  Journ,  p,  31 S  ;  Ferrier  Hi$i.  of 
Affghanistan,  pp.  23,  67,  118  to  122  ;  Mas^ 
son's  Journey,  Vol.  i,  pp,  286,  288,  294  ; 
Mohun  Lats  Travels,  p,  307  ;  Herod,  Vol. 
vii,  pp.  64-66;  Wh.  H.  of  I,  /?.  71  ;  Papers, 
East  India^  (Kabul  and  Jffghanisian)^ 
1859,  /).  67.  See  Kabul,  Inam,  Koh,  Kelftt, 
Kajar»  Kazzilbat?h,  India,  Jet,  Khybert 

KANDAI,  Hind.     Fkcourtia  sapida. 

KANDALANGA,  Tajh.  Xylocarpua 
granatum,  Kmi. 

KANDAIrLA,  in  lat.  20*  3 ,  L.  74*  49 , 
a  village  in  the  Dekhan,  N.  W.  of  Aurunga- 
bad.     Mean  height,  1,932  ft.— ^i7*. 

KANDALOO,  Tkl.    Cytiaus  cajau,  Linn* 

KANDA  MANNI,  Ta«.  Abrus  preca- 
torius. 
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KANDBBH. 
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K4NDA-MURGA-KA1TAM,  Tam.  Ca- 

lamua  Jr;ico,  Wiltde* 

KAN  DANG  ATIBI  KAJ,  Tam.  Sola- 
num  JQcquttii, 

K ANDAN  KARRA,  Maxkal.  CauUnum 
pnrviflorum,  Lam. 

KAN  DA  R,  Hind.  Coruua  mticrophylla, 
Dog  wood, 

KANDAR  GUL,  Hind.,  is  StercuUa  vil- 
loea. 

KANADAR?  a  PUot. 

KANDaRI,  Kahn.  a  lai'ge  kuri,  with 
tba  ftdtlition  of  au  upper  lip  oxtetuled  forwards 
and  upwards  at  the  angle  of  45".  It  is  put 
in  a  natural  run  iu  o  river,  between  boulders 
of  rock|  aud  made  big  euough  to  fill  the 
whole  passage,  all  minor  ways  be  lug  blocked 
with  huge  stones.  The  long  protruding  Itp 
comes  well  out  into  the  air  and  prevents 
fishes  from  leaping  over  or  being  carried  over 
the  whole  contrivance  when  coming  down 
the  rapids. 

KAN  DEI,  Pan  J,  Flacourtiu  sapida,  Boxb^^ 
also  Astragalus  multiccps. 

KANDEKA,  Hind.     Zizyphus  vulgaris. 

KANDEL — Rhizophora  gymuorhiza* 

KAN  DEL  AI,  or  Gan  Taiana,  a  tank  near 
Trincomalie,  constructed  by  Maha  Seu, 
between  a.  d.  275-301. 

KANDELIA  RHEEDII,  n\  Jr  A. 

A  shrub  growing  lu  Malabar,  in  the 
Sunderbundi!^,  in  tlie  deltas  of  the  Ganges, 
Godavery  aud  Irrawadtly,  and  in  Tenasserim. 
Its  bark  h  employed  in  medicine.  Fl. 
largish,  white  and  green. — Vouji^  p.  41, 

KANDEN-KARA,    Maleal.     Canthiuro 


Gymnosporia  spinosa 
15  Rhamnus  perslca. 


parvitlorura. 

KANDER,  Hind. 
or  Celadtrus  spinosus. 

Bari  Kander,  Hind. 

Jari  Kacdiali,  Hind.,  is. Asparagus  race- 
mosus. 

KANDERO,  SiNDH-     Alhngi  mauiorum, 
Tourne,  If.  ^  A. 

KAN  DAS— see  Vidya. 

KAN D AXIL,  Hind.     Rheum  emodi. 
ANDAVA  KARU,  a  ck^s  of  brahmans. 
DAZERA,    Hind.       Gymnosporia 


spinosa. 
KAND 


TELiNao-DuK, 


BARINGI  ? 

Bpecies  of  Clerodendron.  ? 

KANDE,  Hind.     Coriaria  ncpalensis. 

KANDEH  RAO.  Traditions  state  that 
Siva  became  incarnate  in  this  personage  for 
the  purpose  of  destrojing  an  oppressive  giant 
nfti  '  *'  iiimal,  at  a  place  in  the  Carnatic, 
Cn;  iicr.     The  giant  Manimal  made  a 

111  ato  defence  against  Kandeh  Rao, 

tin  V  length  slain:  whereupon  all  the 

•f  this  giaai  paid  adoration 

iiO 


apptvf*^  ^ubjectfi  < 


to  Kandeh  Rao,  to  the  number,  m  Ihe 

goes,  of  seven  crore  of  the  jieople,  whi-uca 
avatara    is    called    Yehl*khm :    Yehl, 
dialect  of  the  Carnatic  ?   lining  se^aa* 
Khut,  or  Koot,  being  a  Mahralta  pi 
tion  of  (100,00,000)  a  hundred  lak 
millions.     A  handsome  temple,  dedl 
the  worship  of  this  avatara,  is  at 
town  of  some  extent,  about  tliir 
the  »outh*east  of  Poona.     It  i£ 
beautiful  country,  on  a  high  hill,  ;iod 
very  commanding  and  majestic  ap[ 
the  temple,  walls  around,  and  stepe 
are  well  built,  of  fine  stone.     The 
musical  girls  attached  to  it,    were 
exceed  two  hundred   in  number.    . 
many    brahtnuns   reside    in   and 
temple,   aud    many   bej;gara»     K^'-* 
alx>tit  Pooua,  is  called  Kundoba  ; 
an  uncommon  name  with  brahm4i 
hindoos,  for  instance,  Lak  pat  K^t 
Jfoor,  p.  424.     See  Jejuri,  Kan.  I 
KA^DESH,   a  province   in   r 
presidency.   The  Kokurraunduh  1 
occupy  a   considerable  area  an<i 
on  the  north  and  west  Mdes  by  tL 
Gorwallee,  aud  Mutwar  forests, 
latter  are  in  independent  states,  . 
produce  of  which  passers  through  :.. 
mundah  Pehta  jungles,  by   way  of 
and    Shejda.      These    latter  forr-"- 
large  quantities   of  jungle-w<KJ 
teak.     The   Sagbarah  junglei*   iif-o 
timber    trees.     In    1849,  in    the 
forests,  was  a  sprinkling  of  oKI 
Sissoo  trees,  but  the  active  bunii: 
carried  on  by   the  Bheel  populn 
purposes   of  the   chase   and   of 
eftttctually  stop  the  shooting  i 
trees  while  the  practice  of  I.   . 
heads,    from    whence  the  river 
take    their    rise   clo^e    to   the   v 
ghauts,  has  the  visible  effect  of  i 
supply  of  water  in  the  streafll^ 
the   rich  garden   gi*ounds   of  B 
western    talooka    is    Bauglan. 
traversed    by  the  Tap  tee   river 
course.     Adjunta,  in  K 
for  its  numerous  caves,  * 
mountain.   The  period  of  thr 
seems  to  have  been   towar.J 
buddhism  in  the  peninsula  of  india^ 
about  the  eighth  century.     Th«  suhji 
buddhist ;  one  of  the  inscriptions 
ing  with  the  formula,  **Yc  ^^  — 
language  is  Pali,  and  the  « 
intermediate  between  those  oi   t 
Allahabad.     But,  there  is  out*  re5i 
Balibhi  and  one  in  the  Seont  pi 
headed    character,  which   i»  of  : 
and    twelfth   centuries.     These    \ 
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r  to  be  of  dLfi«rent  ages,  from  variations 

cter.   The  figures  of  Ihree  Chinese 

Diet!  in  some  of  the  fi*esco  paiotiugs 

(cftves.    The  paintings  are  admirable 

* '  spirit  and  variety  of  s objects.     In 

llle  ^cttlpturee  and  paintings  evidently 

at  foyid  personages  and  royal  doings. 

Ifl^''  ' ' 'Toua  inseriptious  is  of  interest 

b  tJ  1  i-e^embliDg  that  of  Watheu's 

mHMiptiou,  which  with  othei-s  show 

latioas  of  the  character  upwards  into 

The  caves  are  remarkable  for  their 

itt  well  as  sculptures.     They  were 

I  ilttcribed  by   Lieut*   Alexander  in    tbe 

lAstaiic  Socitit/s   Transactions^    Vol, 

I  tad  afterwards  copied  by  Captain  GilL 

^  the  many  fresco  paintings  in  these 

i(^  Mt  iCiil   vtvy  perfect  having  escaped 

raCioQ   of  the   mahomedans   when 

the  Dekkan  early  in  the  four- 

fctotory  and  destroyed  similar  paint- 

kb  Ike  httddhist  caves  of  £1  iora.    Though 

riftie  i»  uDcertain,  the  series  may  extend 

i  ibf  first  f*r  second  century  before  Christ 

i^  1  sixth  century  of  this  era* 

|1*' .  e  represents  the  coronation 

Mf  a  baddhist  king.     He   is    seated 

crowded  with  a  tiara  with  neck- 

ets  and  bracelets  of  gold,  and  girls 

lig  com  over  his  shoulders.     Naked 

iixty  ho  wears  a  striped  dhotee  cover- 

I  the  waist  to  the  knee  with  one  pass- 

I  U%  chest  and  over  his  left  shoulder  ; 

tiie  men    attendants   are  similarly 

I  dhotees  reaching  from  the  waist 

The  soldiers  present,  spearmen 

Im  and  hor?^,  and  groups  of  soldiers, 

■Iplgob'  Ids  and  curved  swords. 

;wi  lis  only,  tied  like  a  kilt 

Women    are    naked    to  the   waist. 

P  picture  of  two  male  figures,  seeming* 

img  iK»mething  »md  wearing  dhotees 

'  11  fully  drawn.     In  a  picture  of  two 

Fflies«  seemingly  Greeks,  oue  has  a  long 

inacliifig  to  liis  feet,  with  loose  sleeves, 

rith  a  nimbus  round  his  head.     A 

rt  it^  the  intmduction  into 

,  and  all   the  figures  of 

u'ti.uii:u  iu  it  have  only   short  waist- 

or  kihs.     Aiioiher    graceful    picture 

tiU   A   holy     buildhist     being   carried 

hrb  !h»   jiir  by  two  naked  women,  and  in 

lOQ  of  bttddha  teaching,  his  right 

-^  i,  and    female   figures  stand,    in 

alttludesy   atxiund,     ail    naked,   but 
iK)ckl«cea^  eiir*riDgs  and  bracelets,  and 
a  girdle  of  jewels  round  her  loins. 
%ho   proviDce   of  Aurungabad,  is 
for  its   buddhist  and  jainn  vihara 
lery  and  caves.     The   Cbaitya  cave 
to    »i€  ttie  oldeht  in    India.     One 
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of  the  Cbaitya  caves  there  has  the  dagof 
perfect,  with  the  three  umbrellas  iu  ston 
The  gr^at  sti^uctural  dagopas  are  gene- 
rally shorn  of  lliis  appendage,  which  is 
the  origin  of  the  three  and  nine-storied 
towers  of  China.  One  of  the  vihara  at 
Ajuuta  looks  moie  like  the  bnihmanictd  caves 
at  Ellora  than  a  buddhist  vihara.  Its  pil- 
lars have  similar  cushion  capitals  to  those  in 
Elephanta  and  at  Ellora.  The  Ajunta,  ai'e 
the  most  complete  series  of  buddhist  caves  in 
ludiuf  without  any  mixture  of  brahmanism  and 
coutiiiu  types  of  all  the  rest,  some  are  elabo- 
rately carved*  The  Ajunta  caves  are  iu  the 
northern  face  of  a  ravine,  which  has  a 
westerly  direction  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
glmtfl  as  they  overlook  Kandesh.  There 
are  many  ravines  or  kora  near  ;  one  of  these 
commences  at  the  town  of  Ajunta  and  winds 
to  the  south  and  west  for  about  three  miles 
opening  there  into  Kandesb.  Neai^its  mouth 
is  another  ravine  taking  a  westerly  direction, 
for  two  miles  with  several  wnudings,  at  one 
of  which,  ou  the  northein  face  of  the  rock 
these  caves  have  been  excavated.  This 
ravine  nowhere  exceeds  400  yards  from 
brink  to  brink,  above  five  hundred  yards  at 
its  bottom.  Ajunta  is  the  only  town  of  any 
size  near  but  it  too  is  quite  a  small  p1ace» 
walled,  with  gate?,  and  a  bridge.  Major  R, 
Gill  of  the  Madras  Army,  continued  ditiwing 
and  photographing  these  caves  for  nearly  30 
years,  sometimes  residing  in  a  cave  for  days. 
He  built  a  house  at  Tardapoor,  now  with  a 
traveller's  bungalow,  but  latterly  he  resided  at 
Ajunta-  The  natives  call  the  caves  yerrula, 
the  same  name  as  they  give  to  those  which 
Europeans  call  Ellora.  The  hindns  call  them 
also  Lena,  and  both  terms  mean  drawings* 
The  caves  are  about  25  in  number,  several 
of  them  have  fallen  in,  many  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  percolating  water,  and  all  have 
a  noisome  damp  smell,  with  the  nauseous 
odour  of  bats,  which  in  the  larger  caves  are 
muhittidiuous.  The  ordinary  foi*m  is  a  cen- 
tral hall,  with  a  walk  around  the  wall,  sepa- 
rated from  the  hall  by  pillars.  A  single  door- 
way leads  to  the  interior,  and  opposite  it  is  a 
recess,  in  which  buddha  is  seated  preaching. 
In  that  are  numerous  figures  seated  iu  almost 
similar  attitudes.  The  walls  also  have  sculp- 
tured figures  and  arabesques,  as  have  also  tlio 
lintels  of  the  doors,  and  the  tops  of  the  pil- 
lars. There  are  innumerable  figures  of  men 
aud  women  standing  upright,  and  sitting,  and 
those  on  the  tops  of  the  pillars  are  represeDted 
soaring.  In  the  ghat  of  the  Taptee  at  Baug, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  thoTapteCj 
are  three  ancient  buddhist  caves.  The  exca- 
vations in  the  Ajnntii  ravine  are  the  most 
important  of  tbe  buddhist  caves,  are  enlM;<&ly 
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and  do  not  sei-ve  to  illustrate 
the  jaiu  and  brahminical  cave- temples*  The 
Ajuuta  caves  were  described  by  Di\  Bird  and 
Mr.  Fergus  son  along  with  iliose  of  Bajah  and 
Beeni  Bom.  As.  Trans,,  1842,  Vol  i,  438. 
Account  of  Baugh  in  Malwa,  by  Captain 
I}ang€r field,  in  Bom.  Lit.  2Va«*.,  Vol,  ii, 
194,  Ilami lions  Accmmt  of  Keneri^  in 
Description  of  Hindoostnn^  VoL  ii,  171* 
Mr.  Er shine  on  (he  Temples  of  western  India 
in  Bom.  Lit,  Trans,,  Vol,  ii,  JPr,  Bird's 
Account  of  Cave  Temples^  VoL  i,  Pi  ate  s^ 
Bombap,  1848.  I>r.  Stevenson  on  Elephanta 
m  Bom*  As,  Trans.^  1852.  Surgeon  Gibson's 
Bombay  Forest  Report,  l«49  to  1856,  p.  68, 
tUso  Report  of  1857-58-59-60,  p,  24  ;  £d. 
Bev.,  June  1867,  ;jp.  131-2  ;  Tatjloj^s  Mac- 
ketiziCi  MSS.  B^  As,  Soc.  Jour  ft.  See  Mah- 
raita  Government,  Kol,  Koli,  Kabul,  p.  434. 

KANDHAR  an  isolated  rock  in  the 
pkin  between  the  Kandbar  confiuence  of  the 
Parbutty  and  Chnmbnl,  and  the  famous 
Bin-t*humbov,  Sagarji  held  the  fortresft  and 
the  lands  of  KaudhEr.  His  descendants 
formed  an  extensive  clan  called  Sagarawut^ 
who  continued  to  hold  Kandhar  till  the  time 
of  Sowaie  Jey  Sing  of  Amber,  whose  situa- 
tion as  one  of  the  great  sntrapa  of  the  Mo^ul 
court  enabled  him  to  wrest  it  from  Sagarji's 
issue,  upon  their  refusal  to  intermarry  with 
the  houae  of  Amber.  The  great  Mohabat 
Khan,  the  most  intrepid  of  Jehangir^s  generals, 
was  an  apositate  Sagnrawut*  They  established 
many  chieftainships  in  Central  India,  as 
Omri  Bhadora,  Gumesgange,  DigdoUi,^  Tod*s 
Itajasthan^   Vol,  i,  pp.  331,  355. 

KANDHARA,  incorrectly  Kundra-Urieja, 
the  Khond  mountaineers. 

KANDI,  Hind.  A  peopled  tract  along  a 
river  where  villages  are. 

KANDI,  Hind.  In  DeraGhari  Khan  and 
Siud,  Pro:?opi*  spicigera  P.  stephaniana. 

KAN  DI AR  A,  Hind.  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  following  plants  : 


Aiingaluft  multiceps, 
Bubua  Uiioc&rpus, 
C«rthamua     oxyacantha* 

m^b. 

Gynmiiftpona  spinoift, 

KAN  DLL,  MaLAT. 


Zisypbnfl  vulgani; 
Acacia  jacquemonti, 
Couainia  eatcitrapicfonnit, 
SolaDum  gracUipea, 
S.  xanthocarpum, 
Ballota  limbaU. 

Candles. 


KANDLE,  Tjim.  of  Ceylon,  a  tree  which 
grows  to  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  twenty- four  feet  high.  Its  wood  is  used 
at  t  i  meg  i  n  ho«  se- work. — Sdt/e  on  the  Ttm  bet 
of  Ceylon. 

KAN  DO,  Hum.  CnsalpiniA  aepi&ria  ; 
II  rhamnoides. 

i.;^., .jUBA»  a  male  deity  at  Jejuri  in  the 
Dekhan  between  Sassoorand  Satarah.  About 
the  beginning  of  December  on  the  6th  of 
Margwihirsh  a  great  festiirat  and  fair  artj  held, 


DorJ 


Sirt 


KANDSnrAH. 

to  which  pilgrims  come  fronct  m 
Bhandar  and  champa  flowers 
Knndoba  and  exerclst^  shout  Eltot' 
Bhandar.     Kandoba,  next  to  Wittol 
most   popular  object  of  worship 
Mahrattas,  and  his  mo«t  famous 
Jejuri,  near  Poona.     Byroba,  the  li 
of  herdsmen,  is  a.9  largely  worship] 
Dekhau  as  is  Kaudoba,  the  deiBi 
shepherds.     The  chief  objecta  of 
worship  are  certain  incarnations, 
of  deiiied  mortals,  known  a^  £t 
and    Kaudobaf    at    Pauderpo< 
Malligaon,  but  the  village   del 
large  part  of  their  attention  in  ti 
or  periL     Brahma  us  ntate  that 
incarnate  in  Kaudeh  Kao  for  the 
deatix>yiug  an  oppressive  giant  naiiH 
mal,  at  a  place  in  the  Car  u  at  I  c,  called 
The  giant  M animal  made  a  most 
defence    against   Kandeh    Kao,   bal 
length   stain  :  whereupon  all  the 
subjects  of  this  giant  paid  adoration  U, 
Eao,  to  the  number,  us  the  story 
seven  crore  of  people,  wtience  this  i 
called    Yehl-khnt :   yula    in   Tamil 
seveu,  and  khut,  or  koot^  being  a 
pronunciation  of  ( 1 00,00,000)  a  huQ< 
or  ten  millions.     A  handsome  templl| 
ed  to  the  worship  of  this  avatam,  not 
as    Kandoba  is  at  Jejuri,  a   town 
extent  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
Poena.     It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
on  a  high  hill,  and  has  a  very  ccQ 
and  majestic  appearance  :  the  tem 
around,  and  steps  up  to  it,  are  well 
fine  stone.     The  murlidar,   or  raui 
attached  to  it,  are  said  to  exceed  twd 
in  numl>er.     A  great  many  bmhmij 
in  and  about  the  temple,  and  maoy 
Kandoba   is    not   an  uncommon 
brahman s  and   other    hindoos   for 
Lakpat  Kandhi  Rao. —  Chow  C 
Moor,  p.  424.     See  Kandehi 

KANDOO,  of  Cuttack,  is 
ebony  tree.  The  darkest  sliade 
the  heart  of  the  tree.     It  is  a  ▼< 
fancy  wood  ;  and  its  price  per  coll 
12  annas  or  1*.  Grf.— C<j/.  Cat.  £s, 

KAIsDRA  or  Khandra  ?  a  claM 
in  Cuttack  of  an  impure  caste. 

KANDRA,   Hind.     Coruus 
/fa//. 

KAND  RE,  HtNi>.    Abiea  Smil 

KANDRICAM,  Tak.     Fninkim 

KANDURI,  Hind,  of  Panjab, 
indica,  W,  ^  A, 

KANDRU,  HiifD.,  ofKagbao,ft4 
maorophylla,  dog- wood. 

KAND-SIYAH,  Flmi>.  Unckrt 
nr  gur. 
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liiii>.     £rjrngium  planum. 

,  BsKo.    AuciJemib  nudiflorum. 

liU»     Tkl.       Cajanus     Indlcus 
nm  eajan,  R.,    VoL  iii,  p*  325. 


Parthian  dynasty  ceased  to  reign  in  Kabul 
and  the  FaDJab^  a  new  race  of  Scythian  kinp^g 
appeared,  who  issued  gold  and  copper  mouthy 
of  quite  a  different  device  and  style  from 
anything  before  ctirrent.     These  bear  a  title 


abul  ci 


ELLU  G ADDI»  Tkl.     Sac-    of  Kauerkes,  at  first  with  the  title  of  Basileus 


1,  in  uii. 

•laciual   U 


D,  R,,  Fol  i,  p.  236,  The  best, 
reed»  with  which  tlie  natives 
f  isade  ^'om  this  species  ;  kandu 
black,  scorched  .^^ — Br* 
UBI,  HiXD,  Coccinea  Indica. 
r,  in  Ut.  7'  n;  Long.  HO*  49,  one 
towns  in  the  iuterior  of 
llee  village,  S  W.  of  Kandy, 
atina  paiinp  S.  of  Eandi,  is 
FraM  ;  Peredenia  ia  1,650  feet, 
table  land  with  a  chief  town 
ttet  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon, 
the  British  after  the  battle  of 
Nowera,  18th  February  1815, 
eign  Vikrama  Raja  Singa  was 
■  and  removed  lo  Veil  ore  where 
British  entered  the  Kantlian 
January  1815.  When  coffee- 
catxie  in  vogue,  the  Kandyan 
ked  in  hundreds  to  the  great  distri- 
but  this  source  of  labour  was 
I  be  insufficient  and  of  too  pre- 
lo  be  relied  on,  even  had 
iperabun dance.  The  Kandyan 
lire  on  the  produce  of  his  rice 
before  Euro|>ean  capital  was 
',  and  he  has  such  a  reverence  for 
mImI  lands,  that  were  his  gain  to 
^k^  he  would  not  abandon  their 
Htoonly  therefore  during  a  portion 
^Pat  he  could  be  induced,  even  by 
vtnuluSf  money,  to  exert  himself, 
jrkiug  for  hire  is  repulsive  to  their 
Mioga,  is  looked  upon  as  almost 
id  ia  ^ling  to  them.  The  Sing- 
Da  the  maritime  provinces  have  a 
»ve  of  gain,  a  liking  for  arrack,  and 
pdiMiiy  to  gamble.  In  1841,  1842 
,  Uiouaauda  of  tliese  people  were 
m  estates. — ^.  Layard  ;  Bussche*M 
)eylon,  Gabalaya,  Khodla,  Poly- 

326,  India. 
LHI,  HuKD.  Solanum  indicum. 
II  river  near  Tiglmra  in  Punnah. 
EL,  Dcr.  Cinnamomum.  Cinnamon. 
BE  TLEMAIJ^?    Diamond. 
Hufp.,  of  Chambay  Ilex  dipy- 

InfD.  Nerium  odoratum,  Lam^ 
Panjab,  Kanera  pudari,  of 
ortia  auaveolens,  Roxb, 

-V-.    Dhannsala  paper  made 
^  ahio  Skirmmia  laiireola. 
the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
when  the  supposed  Ario 
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Basileon,  but  afterwards  with  the  Indian  title 
of  Rao  Nauo  Rao.  The  number  and  vai-iety 
of  the  Kanerki  coins  indicate  a  long  dominion 
of  kings  of  the  race*  The  only  characters  on 
their  coins  are  Greek,  but  these  become  at 
last  BO  corrupt  as  to  be  quite  illegible.  On 
their  obverse  is  the  king  standing,  or  in  bust 
to  the  waist,  in  a  Tartar  or  Indian  dress, 
with  the  name  and  titles  in  a  Greek  legend 
round  :  while  on  the  reverse  are  Mithraic 
representations  of  the  sun  or  moon  with 
HA102,  NANAIA,  OKPO,  MIOPO,  MAO, 
ABPO,  or  some  other  mystical  name  of  tliese 
luminaries,  also  in  Greek  letters.  And  on 
all  the  Kanerki  coins,  is  the  same  monogram 
as  the  Kadphiaes  dynasty  used,  and  which 
was  borrowed  apparenily  from  the  nameless 
Soter  Megas.  This  would  fe^eem  Lo  indicate 
that  the  Kanerki  dynasty,  though  interrupted 
as  Mr.  Prinsep  supposes  by  the  intervention 
of  Ario*Partliians,  was  yet  a  continuation  of 
the  same  tribe  and  nation  as  its  predecessors 
of  the  name  of  Kadphises.  The  state  reli- 
gion seems  to  have  been  mitliraic,  whence 
derived,  not  known  ;  bat  on  their  coins 
the  Siva  bull  device  is  also  found  on  the 
reverse,  the  bull's  head  being  to  the  left, 
— ^in  the  coins  of  the  Kndphises  being  to 
the  right.  A  list  of  their  kings,  cannot  be 
framed,  but  their  power  seems  to  have  lasted 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  style  and 
device  of  the  Greek,  of  tbe  gold  coins 
especially,  of  the  coins  both  of  Kadpluses  and 
the  Kanerki,  was  carried  on  till  it  grew  more 
and  more  corrupt,  and  was  at  last,  entirely 
lost,  through  the  deterioration  of  art,  under 
the  princes  of  hindoo  race,  who  succeeded  to 
the  more  energetic  Greeks  and  Scythians. — 
On  the  Historical  Results  deductble  from 
recent  Discoveries  in  AffghanistaHf  by  H.  T. 
Prinsep f  Esq^  See  Inscriptions,  p.  372,  Ka- 
bul, pp.  436,  438,  439. 

KANEB,  HiND«,  DoK.  Nerlum  odorum, 
Ait, 

KANG,  Chinese  bed-places,  built  of  brick 
to  admit  of  fires  being  made  inside  during 
the  cold  weather,  ranged  round  the  walls, 
leaving  the  middle  of  the  room  vacant. — 
Frere's  -^ntipodes^  p.  312. 

KAKER-ZABD.  Hind.  Cerbera  manghas, 

KANFURRA  JOGl,  or  Gosaen,  are  in 
great  bodieSi  often  in  many  thousands  at 
Oodipoor.  In  the  grand  military  festivals  to 
the  god  of  war,  tlie  scymitar,  symbolic  of 
Mars,  worshipped  by  the  Gchlote,  is  entrusted 
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ta  them.  Tbey  are  unmaiTietl.  In  the  sacml 
rites  to  their  manes  by  the  disciples,  the 
flo Wei's  of  the  ak  and  ever^reeu  leaves  are 
strewed  oq  their  gmves  aad  sprinkled  with 
wilier. —  Tod's  Rajailhafi,  Val.  1,  p.  72.  See 
Kau-Fhatta-Yogi. 

KANG»  Kangui,  Guz.,  Hind,  Setaria 
itnlica.     Italian  Millet. 

KANGA,  a  hard  wood  of  Cuttack. 

KANGACH,  Hind,  Morehella  seraiUbera. 

KANGALAM,  J  el.  Dammar 

KANGAL  MIRCH,  Hind.  Frait.  Geltis 
Caucasia,  IVillde, 

KAN  GAL  AM,  Mal.  Predial  slaves  in 
Malabar. 

KANGAX^  Hind.  Crocus  sativus. 

KANGANA,  Singh.  A  bracelet,  or  a 
string  or  ribbon  tied  round  the  waist,  espe- 
cially at  inarriftge.  The  Kaogani  is  a  cei'e- 
monial  part  of  a  mahomedan  marriage, 

KANGANI,  Hmu.  Penisetnm  italkum, 
Setaria  italica. 

KANGANKAR,  Hind.  A  species  of 
Sal^ola  yielding  barilla.  Carbonate  of  soda 
obtained  from  it. 

KANGANMANDI,  Hind.  Aristolochia 
rotunda  also  Crocus  sativus. 

KANGAR,  or  Kbangar,  of  Murree  hills, 
Pistacta  integerrima,  H.f.  ^  Th, 

KANGA  VITTEE,  Maleal.  A  jungle 
tree  of  the  weet  coaat,  which  grows  to  about 
sixteen  feet  high,  and  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter.— Edye^  Forests  of  Malabar  and  Canara* 

KANGEAN,  see  Kalkoon  or  Turkey  Isles. 

K ANGER,  Hind.  Sagereiia  brandiethi- 
ana.     In  the  Salt  Range,  Grewia  bctuliefolia. 

KANGHAI,  Hind.    Adiantum  caudatum. 

KAN G HI,  HiND.  Sponia  Wightii,  Kang- 
hi.     See  Kalka. 

KANGHI  CHU,  Hind.    Cactus  Indica. 

KANGHOL  MIRCH,  Hind.  Celtia  cau- 
casica. 

KANGHUR,  Mahh.  Garuga  pinoata, 
Moxb, 

KANGI,  Hind.  Flacourtia  sapida,  also 
Lycium  europceum  or  L.  Edge  worth  I,  also 
Euphorbia  dracunculoides, 

KANGIARI,  Hind.  A  blight  oo  eogar- 
caoe,  in  which  bftiTen  sapless  branches  gi-ow 
out. 

KANGI^KA^SAG,  Hiwo.  Leaves  of 
Malva  rotundi folia. 

KANGLA,  Chknab,  Ravi»  Acer  creticnm, 
Linn* 

KANGLU,  Hixd.     Pyrus  Kumaoneusis. 

KANGNI,  Hind.  Penniactum  italicum, 
or  Pniucum  ttalicum,  a  grain  much  eaten  by 
the  poorer  classes, 

KANGHA,  in  lat,  32'  5'  2*  N,  ;  Long,  76* 
U  4'  E.,  in  Chambtt,  a  civil  and  military 
fftoliLia,    with    lurgc   foa   plantations    in    the 
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Jaintri  i 
Gog.'ir  peas, 
Tiri         do... 


KAKGfti.. 

environs  ;  Officers'  bungalow  ts 
Hot  spring  of  Ttmtvam  near  Kangm 
feet  above  the  sea.     Kangra  is  a  I 
Kot  Kangra.     It  is  about  20  milra 
wala  mukhi,  and  has  been  famed  fur 
for  tlie  »kill  of  its  people  in  I'e^toriug 
by  the  rhino-plastic   operation^  initil 
Budyn,  a  physiciaa  of  the  emperor 
to  whom  Akbar  granted  a  jaghir  al^ 
The  Kanf^jra  people  are  sturdy, 
indepeudetit.     The  Kaugra  district  hi 
export  trade  in  rice,  of  which  the  moi 
ed  kind  is  tlie  **  basmati."     In   the 
district  also,  are  grey  limestooe^ 
two  sorts,  both  good  for  building  aii< 
Kaugra   fort  is  a  short  way  wiihin 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya.     Kaugra  14 
in  lat.  31'  57'  ;  Long.  76*  4'.     It  is  I 
station,  and  the   hills   around    it  all 
sively  planted  with  tea.    The  Gaddi 
shepherd  race  about  Kaugi'a  and  € 
The  following  elevations  are  detenu 

Noorpoor ..».  1^665 

Kotila 1,370 

Kangra 2,647 

Joala  Mukhi 1,805 

Tira ..-. 2,470 

Muudi 2,637 

Sultanpoor 4,o84 

In  Kangra  and  Kulu,  Uier©  is  a 
apple,    called   **  ban  mehar'  (Pyma 
also  a  quince  (Cydonia  vulgaris)  usill 
gra  district   produces  wheat,   barli; 
lentil,  rape  seed,  safflower,  mnstuni 
among  the  spring  crops  ;  ait^T 
lets,  buck  wheat,  cotton,  ^l.  ^ 

and  tobacco  are  in  the  produce  uf  Um 
harvest.  Wool,  tea,  sugar,  salt,  gh« 
bees*  wax,  soap,  timber,  iron  and  i 
roofing  are  among  the  staplers  of  thi 
The  Kangra  people  are  sturdy,  hi 
independent.  Most  of  the  tmdeil 
snow  valleys  have  some  membeiv 
families  residing  at  Daba  or  Oyai 
Nuna-khar  lake.  The  great  body  ol 
men  are  Rajpoots,  tliere  are  a  few  ^ 
brahmaus,  their  residences  an»  ro( 
and  occupy  the  more  elevated  pofti 
village  site,  tlie  huts  of  the  DonL 
being  on  a  low  range.  The  Dom  a 
tary  bondsmen  to  the  Rajpoots* 
dwell  there,  and  are,  both  me  it  am 
singc)^  at  the  temples.  The  men  of 
in  the  hills  are  short  and  of  poor  p 
they  look  worn  and  get  decp-litie( 
face  at  a  comparatively  early  ^ 
young  women  are  often  extreme 
those  living  in  the  higher  and  eolde 
having,  at  15  nr  16,  a  ' 
many    Spaniard**  or    If 
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rftiiufts*    But  tliey  grow  darker  as 

dnaoe  in  yeiirs,  and  become  very  plain. 

Jia  saoiurium,  is  sitimted  iu  tiie 

Fdijttriet  in  E.  Long.  76'  20;  and  in  N. 

'13'.    The  houses  are  built  progressiDg 

hH^  so  that  they  are  at  very  dLfierent 

DA,  the  lowest  bemg  at  an  elevation 

feet,  the  higheut  7,000  feet.     The 

tbo  Cutcherry  is  4,876  feet,  that  of 

Fm'a  hou8e  and  McLeodgunge  Bazar, 

\feeL     Tne  sanitarium  is  on  one  of  the 

^  rnnaing  south  from  the  great  range  of 

oil   Dhar.**     This  range  runs  east  and 

;  At  ii  height  of  from  \  3,000  feet  to  1 9,0(30 

i  fnTTii-  n  r^reat  wall  on  the  north  ;  it  is 

,  that  the  climnto  of  Dhumi- 

.i,,.-*  iind  has  such  a  heavy  raiu- 

u  the  most  beautiful   district 

,  excepting  Cashmere.     It  is  a  most 

fttiUe   valley,   sun-ounded   by    lofty 

toCerspereed  with  undo  latin  g  hills 

tttsd  between  the  rivers  Eavee  aod 

On  one  «»ide  it  has  the  teriilories  of 

•nd    Chumba,   on   the    other   the 

fWl  romantic  hunting  fields  of  Kulloo, 

itod  Lftdak.     Vaiious    races    of  men^ 

to   diatinct   types   of  the   huuiuu 

speaking  di&rent  language^^t  are 

ovor  its  surface*     Here  are  hills 

»bove    the   level  of   the   plain, 

ain  crestB  higher  than  any  peak  of 

Every  tone  of  climate  and  variety 

is  here  to  be  met  with,  from 

beat  and   exuberant  growth  of 

mnd  barren  heights  destitute  of 

tuiU    capped   with    perpetual    snow. 

B^olre  into  gen  tit?  slopes,  and  platfoinms 

and  vuiJeys,  become  convulsed 

d»  so  as  no  longer  to   be  distin- 

the  ridges  which  environ  them, 

the   Himalaya  can  compete  for 

1  the  Kangra  valley,  and  its  over- 

htlb,    (13,000   feet)   no   scenery 

geb  sublime  and  delightful  contrasts. 

the  phiin,  a  picture  of  rural  love- 

d  ref>08e.     The   surface   is  covered 

rf chest    cultivation,    irrigated   by 

rhich  descend  from  perennial  snows 

with  homesteads  buried  in 

'grovea  and  fruit  trees.     Turning 

ene  of  peaceful  beauty,  the  stern 

Lie  hilb  above  Dhurmsalta  confi*ont 

si  ties  are  furrowed  with  precipi- 

^*^i,r*^.      Forests   of  oak   clothe 

1  op  give  place  to  gloomy 

;  ynv.     Ahove  all   are  wastes  of 

py TAmUied  masses  of  granite  loo  per- 

for  rho  snow    to  rest  on.     Dhnr- 

ul^   in  the  bo^om   of  those  mighty 

~  and  command  in ff 
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the  placid  and  beautiful  valleys  of  Kangra 
and  the  noble  hills  behind.  Dhurmsalla  is 
divided  into  two  stations,,  the  lower  and  the 
upper,  the  one  the  residence  of  the  civilians 
and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Panjabj  and  the 
other  occupied  by  the  officers'  houses  and 
lines  of  a  regiment.— 5c/i^.  ^-Z-  <''■  Thom.^ 
pp,  190,  203,  208  ;  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Societt/  of  Bengal^  pp.  409,  580,  A^o.  202, 
April  1840;  Ann,  hid.  Adm.Vol,  xii,  p.  112; 
Indian  Annals,  Hfo.  227,  1870  ;  Dn  W,  P. 
Dickson^  IS70  ;  Faharec,  See  Khunniai-a, 
Kobistan. 

KANG-SI,  a  lexicographer  of  the  Chinese 
language.  The  Chinese  lexicographers, 
hitherto,  have  not  done  much  more  than 
translate  the  meanings  given  in  Kang-si's 
Chinese  Dictionary. — Mtadow^i  DesuUoiy 
Notes,  p,  26. 

KANGTAR,  Hikd.  Spiraea  Lindleyana. 

KANGTISEE.  The  general  direction  of 
tins  range  ib  north  and  south,  and  it  is  said  to 
connect  the  Himalaya  and  Mongolia,  as  by  a 
cross-bar.  It  runs  to  the  east  of  the  Mansaro- 
war  and  Rawan  Rud  Lakes,  its  highest  point 
is  said  to  exceed  in  elevation  any  portion  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  four  large  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  different  part*  of  the  range,  vix., 
the  Singh  Kliawab  or  Indns,  the  Langehoo 
Khawab  which  runs  through  Ladak,  the 
Marchaaj  Khawab  which  is  known  as  the 
Gogra,  and  the  Tamchoo  Khawab  or  Yaroo, 
the  great  river  of  eastern  Thibet. 

KANGU,  Panj.,  Flacourtia  sapida,  Boscb. 

KANGU,  Sans.     Pencillaria  spicatn. 

KANGUE,  Punishment  xviii  of  the  Tcha 
is  that  usually  called  by  Europeans  the  Kan- 
gue,  and  is  a  common  punishment  in  China 
for  petty  offences.  It  consists  of  an  enormous 
tablet  of  wood,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to 
receive  the  neck,  and  two  smaller  ones  for 
the  hands  of  tlie  offender,  who  is  sometimes 
sentenced  to  wear  it  for  weeks  or  months  to- 
gether. He  is  suffered,  provided  his  strength 
will  enable  him,  to  walk  about,  but  the  bur- 
den is  ^o  great,  that  he  is  generally  glad  to 
seek  for  a  support  of  it  against  a  wall  or  a 
iree.  If  a  servant,  or  runner  of  tho  civil 
magistrate,  take  it  into  his  head  that  he  has 
rested  too  long,  he  beats  him  with  a  whip 
made  of  leathern  thongs  till  he  rise. — 3fa* 
cartney's  Embag$y^  VoL  i,  p.  23. 

KANG UGA,  Beno»,Hint).  Urcna  sinuata. 

KANGUNl,  Mahr,  Celastrus  montana. 
Roth. 

KANGUNT,  Sansc,  or  Korralu,  Tkl, 
Setflria  italica,  Knnth* 

KANGU  VITTU,  the  Malayala  name  of 

a  tree  which  grows  to  about  sixteen  feet  high^ 

and  eight  inches  iu  diameter-     It  is  one  of  th\i 

world   perhaps,  of 'jungle-trees  of  the  coast.— ^i/yr,  3f.  and  C 
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ANGWEL,    Ddt.    Nelurabium    specio- 


KANHA  BICHU,  Hutd.  MorcbelU  semi- 
libera, 

KANHEE,  a  valley  situated  to  the  west  of, 
and  which  runs  parallel  to,  that  of  Quetta,  but 
extends  further  Bouih.  Its  leugth  is  about  30 
miles,  and  breadth  6  or  6.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  bj  the  great  Chah'ltan  range,  which 
separates  it  from  the  valley  of  Quetta,  and 
on  the  west  by  a  pai*allel  range  of  nauch  less 
height,  which^  towards  the  f*orth  separates  it 
from  the  valley  of  Pishin,     See  Kelat. 

KAN  HUN,  a  river  near  Eamptee« 

KANI|  Tam.  a  land  measure,  a  rice 
measure  in  Chittagoiig* — WiUon, 

ICANIA  BIAN,  BoRM.  Sulphuric  acid, 
Kani. 

KANI-ATCHI.  Tondaimandalam,  ia  an 
ancient  name  of  a  tract  in  southerti  India  ex- 
tending from  Nellore  to  the  Coleroon  river, 
and  including  N.  and  S*  Arcot  and  the 
Chingleput  coUectorates.  It  is  described  as 
having  been  an  ancient  wilderness  known  in 
the  Ramayanum  as  the  Dandacaranyam  **  the 
forest  of  the  pun  is  her,  and  was  inhabited  by 
the  Eurarabar,  a  pastoral  and  half-savage  race 
who  had  their  own  chiefs  residing  in  Hot  or 
forta.  They  were  conquered  by  an  inroad  of 
the  Yellalar  from  the  western  portion  of  the 
peninsula  in  the  reign  of  Adanda  Chakravarti, 
itt  an  age  supposed  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 
The  Yellalar  race  found  the  cleai-ance  of  the 
forest  a  task  of  such  difficuity  that  some 
withdrew  ;  and  the  others  who  remained  had 
the  peculiar  privileges  conferred  on  them  by 
Adanda  Chakravaiti,  which  are  called  the 
Kani-atchi,  meaning  acre-permanency.  They 
have  served  through  the  political  changes  of 
centuries  and  are  highly  valued  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  old  Tondai-mandalam. 

KANI-ATCHI-KARAN,  see  Myarasi. 

KANIA-DANAM,  literally,  virgin-giving  ; 
a  ceremonial  in  the  marriage  customs  of  the 
hindoos,  the  giving  away  of  the  bride.  See 
Hindoo. 

KANI- AMM  A,  a  goddess  of  the  non>aryan 
races  in  the  peninsula  of  India.     See  Hindoo. 

KANI  APA  TIGE,  or  Edakula  mandula 
mari  and  Kadepa-tige  ;  Vitis  pedata,  WalL  ; 
Vitis  camosa,  WalL  This  name  is  often 
applied  generally  to  the  genus  Vitis.  KUni, 
liJce  kidi  means  **  a  yoke.** 
KANIAR,  Hriii).  Cathartocarpus  fistula. 
KANIDE,  HiifD.  of  Ravi.  Coriaria  nepa- 
llfiis* 

LNIGA^  Tel.  Pongaraia  glabra.  Vent, 
flGI,  Panj.  Flacourtia  sapida,  Roxb, 

[ANIGl   CHETTU,  or  Kanapa  chettu, 
a  acutangula^  Gctrtn*    Piddiogton 
wi  iuiti  and  applied  it  to  B.  spectosa. 


KANI60RAM,  see  Kohat. 

KANIL,   Dot.     Ciunamoa. 

KANIRA,  Hind.  Nerium 

KAISIRAM,  Cah.  Strychuof 

KANITI  VEBU,  Tel.  Bool 
racemosa,  Linn, 

KANIURU,  StrxLEJ.  Htnleni 
Ivy. 

KANIYA.     KrUhna,    famUiarlj 
also  called  Heri,  and  written  Crisho^ 
Kisn,  Kistna,  and  Krishna,  was  of 
of  Yadu,  the  founder  of  tlie  fifty*! 
(Chahpan*kula    Yadu)     who    obtaii 
universal     sovereignty    of    ludia, 
descended    from    Yayat,    the   thiiil< 
Swayambhuma  Manu,  also  called  Vii 
manu  or  the  man,  Lord  of  the  earti 
daughter    Elta,    (Terra)    was    esp<]| 
I  Budha  (Mercury)  son  of  Chandra,  t 
whence   the   Yadu  are  styled  Cham 
or  ch  i  Idren  of  the  moon.     Budha 
worshipped  as  the  great  ancestor,  Pf 
of  the  lunar  race,  and  previous  lo 
theosis  of  Krishna,  was  adored  li| 
Yadu  race.     The  principal  shrine 
was    at   Dwarica,    where    he   stilt 
adoration  aa    Budha  Trivicmma,   \ 
energy,  like  the  Hei'mes  Triplex  of 
Krishna   or  Kaoiya  lived  towardi 
elusion  of  the  brazen  age,  calculatid 
been  about  UOO  to  1200  years  befon 
He  was  bom  to  the  inheritance  of 
country  of  the  Suraseni,  com 
territory  round  Mathura  for  a 
miles,  of  which  he  was  unjustly  ( 
his  infancy  by  his  relative  Kansa. 
vicinity   to  Dehli  we  may   infer,  citi 
there   was  no  lord   paramount 
Yadu  of  this  period,  or  that  Krishod 
held   as  vassals  of  Hastinapoor,  til 
Indraprestha  or  Dehli,  the  chief  seat 
power.     There    were    two    prino«» 
Surasen  amongst  the  immediate 
of  Krishna  :  one,  his  grandfather, 
eight  generations  anterior.     Which 
was  the  founder  of  Sura  poor  on  lh« 
the  capital  of  the  Yadu,  is  not  ka 
we  may  assume  tliat  the  first  givta 
to  the  region  around  Mathura, 
Arrian    as    the   couuti7    of    the 
Alexander  was  in  India  probably 
centuries  after   the   deification   of 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  tkt 
he  inetttuted  into  the  genealogy  of  ih 
then  ruling  on  tlie  Yamuna,   correspi 
closely  with  those  of  the  Yadu  of  thii 
period  ;  and  combined  with  what  An 
of  the  origin  of  the  Fandu,  it  appei^ 
putable  that  the  descendants  of  this 
branch   of  the  Yadu  ruled   oo  lh4 
when  the  Macedonian  erected  the 
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the  ludim.    Tliftt  the  persooage, 
tbet  of  *  Krishna-Shaiu  ilesignat^s 
iour  HA  the  Bliick  Pi  iuee/  was  in  fact 
p.tiiiguUhe*i   chief  of  the  Yadu,   there  is 
fih allow  of  doubt ;  uor   that,  after  hi^ 
tlnv  placed  bim  ainoug  the  gods  as  an 
f  Vifihnu  or  the  sun  ;  and  from 
rTXi.ju,    we    may    deduce    the   hindoo 
of  their  TriDity.     Arrian  enumerates 
es  of  Budieus  and  Cradevas  amongst 
y  jinnestors  of  the  trihe  then  in  power, 
alone  coovince  us  that  Alexan- 
to  the  genealogies  of  the  Pura- 
e  can  have  little  hesitation  in  affirm - 
to  he  Budha  and  Kroshtdeva,  an- 
fif  Kiiaboa  ;  and  that  "  Mathoras  and 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Sura&eni, 
Uiora  and  Surpoor  occupied  by  the 
t&  of  Sursen.    Fifty-seven  descents 
both   in  their  sacred  and  profane 
ic?,  from  Krishna  to  the  princes  sup- 
lutre  been  contemporary  with  Vic- 
The   Yadu   Bhatti   or   Shamah 
Afibam  Hetti  of  Abul  Fazii),  draw 
from  Krishna  or  Yadunath,  as 
_         jnofKuteh.     When  Arungxeeb 
!!lf  '-ft,  and  rendered  his  shrines 

i')Ut    Vrij,    i-ana    Raj     Sing 
tfae  heads  of  one   hundred  thousand 
for  his  service*   and  the  goii   was 
by  the  route  of  Kotalj  and  Rampoora 
^'^  oToeu  decided  the  spot  of  his 
As  he  journeyed  to  gain 
I  oi   me  Seesodia,  the  chariot- wheel 
to  to  the  earth,  and  defied  extrica- 
which    the    Sookuni    (Augur) 
the  pleasure  of  the  god,  that  be 
to  dwell   there.     This   circumstance 
«l   fln  i neon fci<l era ble   village  called 
f  of  Dailwara^  one  of  the 
1j  Me  war.     Rejoiced  at  this 

mauitetfiatton  of  favour,  the  chief 
il  to  make  a  perpetual  gift  of  the  viU 
d  ita  Unds,  which  was  speedily  con- 
by  the  patent  of  the  Rana.*  Nat'h-ji 
]god)  wm«  removed  from  his  car,  and  in 
Itme  a  temple  was  erected  for  his  recep- 
when  the  hamlet  of  Siarh  became  tho 
oC  Nafhdwara^  which  now  coutaius 
yi^w^aud  iuhubitants  of  all  dcnomina- 
r-t*po6ing  under  the  especial  pro- 
!io  go<I,  are  exempt  from  every 
ibunaL  Tl»e  ^ite  is  not  uninteresting, 
of  the  means  of  defence.  To  the 
iiot  in  by  a  cluster  of  hills,  and  to 
nrJ  n^ws  the  Bunas,  which  nearly 
iie  potot£  of  the  hills.  There 
vii^*jMtied  ioiages  in  Raj  pu  tan  ah,  viz: 
Nooanda,  the  juvenile  Kaniya,  his 
fqmmtfr^  though  close  ix>  Nath-ji.  He 
led  Bab-mokuocl,  *tho  blessed  child,' 


KANIYA. 

and  is  depicteii  as  an  infant  with  a  p<^m,  or 
comfit-ball  in  his  haud»  This  image,  which 
was  one  of  the  penates  of  a  former  age,  and 
which,  eiuce  the  destruction  of  a  shrine  of 
Krishna  by  the  roahomedans,  had  lain  in  the 
Yamuna,  attached  itself  to  the  saccrdolal  zone 
(zuuu)  of  the  high-priest  Balba,  while  he 
was  performing  his  ablutions,  who,  carrying 
it  home,  placed  it  in  a  niche  of  the  temple 
and  worshipped  it  :  and  Kouanda  yet  receives 
the  peculiar  homage  of  the  high-priest  and 
his    family  as  their  household  divinity. 

Of  the  second  image,  Mat'hura  Nath,  there 
is  tio  particular  mention  ;  it  was  at  one  time 
at  Kamnorh  in  Mewar,  but  is  now  al  Kotah* 
The  pera  of  Mat'hura  can  only  be  made  from 
the  waters  of  the  Yamuna,  from  whence  it  is 
still  conveyed  to  Konanda  at  Natlidwara, 
and  with  curds  forma  his  eveniug  repast. 
The  fourth  statue,  that  of  Gokul-Nath,  or 
Gokul  Chan  drama  (i.  e,,  the  moon  of  Gokul)» 
had  an  equally  mysterious  oiMgin,  having  been 
discovered  in  a  deep  ravine  on  the  bauks  of 
the  river  ;  Balba  assigned  it  to  his  brother-in- 
taw.  Gokul  is  an  island  on  the  Jumna,  a 
few  miles  below  Mafhura,  and  celebrated  in 
the  early  history  of  the  pastoral  divinity . 
The  residence  of  this  image  at  Jeipoor  does 
not  deprive  the  little  island  of  its  honours  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  ;  for  *the  god  of  Gokul* 
has  an  altar  on  the  original  site,  and  his  rites, 
at  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  were 
performed  by  an  aged  priestess,  who  dis- 
owns the  jurisdiction  of  the  high^priest  of 
Nat'hdwani,  both  in  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral concerns  of  her  shrine.  The  fifth,  Yadu- 
Nath,  is  the  deified  ancestor  of  the  whole  Yadu 
race.  Thia  itnage,  now  at  Surat,  fonnerly 
adorned  the  shrine  of  Mahavan  near  Mat'hui-a, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Mahmud,  The  sixth, 
Vitul-Nath,  or  Pandurang,  was  found  in  the 
Ganges  at  Benares,  Samvat,  1572,  from  which 
we  rnay  judge  of  their  habit  of  multiplying 
divinities,  Theaevendi,  Madhaix  Mohana,  **  he 
who  intoxicates  with  desire,"  the  seductive 
lover  of  Rndlm  and  the  Gopi,  has  his  rites 
performed  by  a  woman. 

The  precise  period  of  Balba  Acharya, 
who  collected  die  seven  images  of  Krishna 
now  in  Rajast'han  is  not  known  ;  but  he  must 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  last  of  the 
Lodi  kings,  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  of 
India  by  the  Moguls.  Damodra,  the  pontiff, 
at  the  beginuing  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  his  liueat  descendant ;  and  whether  in 
addressing  him  verbally  or  by  letter,  was  styled 
Maharaja  or  *  great  prince.*  As  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Vishnu  sect,  his  person  is  held  to 
be  Ansa,  "  or  a  portion  of  the  divinity  ;"  and 
it  was  maintained  that  so  late  as  the  father 
of  the  preseut  incumbent,  the  god  maoifeatcd 
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SAKITA, 


KANJABA. 


hitaself  and  conversed  with  the  bigh*pnest. 
What  eflect  the  inikler  rites  of  the  ehepherd 
god  haa  produced  on  the  adorers  of  Siva  cud  not 
be  aeceriaiiied,  but  assuredly  Ekhuga,  the 
tutelaiT  divinity  of  Mewar,  baa  to  complaiD  of 
being  defrauded  of  half  his  dues  since  Kaniya 
trauefened  liis  abode  from  the  Yamuna  to 
the  Buuus  ;  for  the  revenues  assigned  to 
Kaniya,  who  tinder  the  epithet  of  *'  yellow 
mantle/'  has  a  distin^isbed  niche  in  the 
domestic  chapel  of  the  Rana,  far  exceed  those 
of  Siva.  In  all  ages  and  couu tries  the  rights 
of  sanctuary  have  been  admitted^  and  however 
they  may  be  abused,  their  institution  sprung 
from  humane  motives.  To  check  the  impulse 
of  revenge  and  to  shelter  the  weak  from  op- 
pression are  noble  objects,  and  the  surest  test 
of  a  nation *s  independence  is  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  carried*  From  the  remotest 
times  eirua  has  been  the  most  valued  privi- 
lege of  the  Rajpoots,  the  lowest  of  whom 
deems  his  bouse  a  refuge  against  the  most 
powerful.  When  Moses,  after  the  Exodus, 
made  a  division  of  the  lands  of  Canaan  amongst 
the  Ismelites,  and  appointed  six  cities  to  be  the 
refuge  of  him  who  had  slain  unwittingly,  from 
the  avenger  of  blood,  the  intention  was  not  to 
afford  facilities  for  eluding  juice,  but  to  check 
the  hasty  impulse  of  revenge  ;  for  the  slayer 
was  ouly  to  be  protected  until  he  stood  before 
the  congregation  far  judgment,  or  until  the 
death  of  the  high-priest,  which  event  appears 
to  have  been  considered  as  the  termination 
of  revenge*  The  infraction  of  political  sanc- 
tuary (sirna  torna)  often  gives  rise  to  the  most 
inveterate  feuds  ;  and  its  abuse  by  the  priests 
is  highly  prejudicial  to  society.  Moses  appoint- 
ed but  six  cities  of  refuge  to  the  whole  Levite 
tribe  ;  but  the  Bana  of  Mewar  nssigtied  more 
to  one  shrine  than  the  entire  possession  of  that 
branch  of  the  Israelites^  who  had  but  forty-two 
cities,  while  Kaniya  has  forty-six.  The  motive 
of  sanctuary  in  Rajast'han  may  have  been 
originally  the  same  as  that  of  the  divine 
legislator  ;  but  the  privilege  was  abused,  and 
the  most  notorious  criminals  deemed  the 
temple  their  best  safeguard.  Yet  some 
princes  were  hardy  enough  to  violate,  though 
indirectly,  the  sacred  sirna,  Zalim  Singh 
of  Kotab,  a  zealot  in  all  the  observances  of 
religion,  thougb  he  would  not  demand  the 
culprit,  or  sacrilegiously  drag  him  from  the 
altar,  forced  him  tbence  by  pi^hi biting  the 
admission  of  food*  and  threatening  to  build 
up  the  door  of  Uie  temple.  It  was  tlius 
the  Greeks  evaded  the  laws,  and  compelled 
the  criminars  surrender  by  kindling  fires 
aroand  the  sanctuary.  Hindupati,  vulgo 
Hinduputf  chief  of  the  hindoo  race,  is  a  title 
Appertaining  to  the  ranas  of  Mewar.  It  has, 
liow«T«c,  been  assumed  by  chieftains  scarcely 
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superior  to  some  of  his  vaa&ab,  thons 
some  degree  of  pretension  by  Hevijj,, 
had  he  been  spared,  might  have 
redemption  of  his  nation  and  of  the  1 
house,  from  which  he  sprung.     Thcrti 
ancient  law  of  Athens  analogous  to  the] 
by  which  he  who  committed  **  chaao 
should  fly  the  country  for  a  year,  durti 
his  relatives  made  satisfaction  to  the  i 
of  the  deceased.     Tlie  Greeks  lu 
eveiy  description  or  criminals, 
not    be    violated    without    infamj 
gives  a  memorable  iustjiDoe  of  di« 
the  sanctuary  of  St  Julian  in  Aut«i| 
the  soldiers  of  the   Frank  king  "" 
who  divided  the  spoils  of  the  altar,  j 
the  priests   captives  :  an   impJLtv   nd 
unsanctioned  by  iheson  of  Clovi»,biitj 
by  the  death  of  the  offendei^s,  the  i 
of  the  plunder,  and  the  extension  oft 
of  sanctuary,  five  miles  around  thtf 
of  the   holy   martyr.     Kaniya  is 
Nicholas   of  the  bindoo    navigai 
Apollo  to  the  Grecian  and  Celtic  i 
purchased  the  charmed  aiTowt  o^ 
calm  the  troubled  sea.     As  the  ' 
Kalinag,   *  the  black  serpen  1^ 
the  wat-ers  of  the  Yamuna^  Ka 
character  of  the  Pythic  Apollo, 
sented  dragging  the  monster  from  tHt  \ 
stream,*  and  bruising  him  with  hi*  fnc 
had,  however,  many  battles  with  hlshj 
ere   he   vanquished   him,  and   he 
driven  by  Kal.yamun  from  Vrij  to  Di 
whence  his  title  of  Kiuchor.     In  ihki 
we  have  tlie  old  allegory  of  the  schisottd 
of  the  buddhists  and   vaiahnava. 
informs  us  that  Kan  was  one  of  the  1 
Egyptian  Apollo  as  the  sun  ;  and  i 
common  contraction  far  Kaniya«  wfa 
is  a  dark  cerulean  blue  (uila)  :  and 
name  Nila-nath,  who,  like  the  ApoIW^ 
Nile,  is  depicted  with  the  human 
eagle-head,  with  a  lotus  in  his  band,- 
Eajiuthait,  Vol,  i,  pp.  548,  549, 
527  s   Number n^    Chaps,   xxjtv,  w» 
12  ;  and  Jaxhua^  Chap,  xx,  c.  6« 
KAN  J  AN  KORAI,  Tam.     Btmlk 
KAN  J  AH,  a  race  amongst  the  i 
who  make  ba^^ketsand  sellsti'ingsdf< 
hemp.  They  are  the  yerkal  vadu  of  Td 
KANJaB,  Hind.     Acer  cuUratutj 
KANJAR   or   Amaltos,    UintK 
fistula. 

KANJARA,  Tam  ,  Malrxl,  A  1 
and  Canara  tree  which  grows  to 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  fttm  I 
6vQ  to  thirty,  in  height,  of  little 
bility.  Its  fruit  is  very  tntoxtcattai 
U8e<l  medicinally. — Ed^e^  Forests  of  J 
and  Canara, 
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KANXKOWLIE  LAKE. 

Sajis,    Daucufl  carota, 
)M,    Ml  ash-coloured   wood  of 
psed  foroommon  buUdlo^, — Col. 

VER,  MALE4L.     Root  of 
-Yomica. 
Ii5i>,     Ehus  vernicifera* 
Hind,     Artichoke. 
[ft,  Ri9(D.,  P£&3.    Cjuam  scoly- 

K  a  nitmiiig  footmau  attached  to 
^Khe  Bhawalpur  Daoodputra. 
^L  HiXD.     Ilex  dipyrena* 
HHutik   of  Paojab.      Ulmua  io- 

7A»  HiKi>.     Guilandiaa  bonduc. 
Hjkd.     Caesalpinia  sappao. 
iXf    DuK.,    Hind,    Commerjma 

5A,  Taii-  a  Cejloo  tree  which 
^eii  iDche.s  iu  diameter, 
'  high.  The  natives  ase 
u-work.  It  produces  a  fruit 
iicinally. — Edt^e^  Ceylon, 
lukasiira. 
:HETTU,  Tbl.     Sapindua 

Bexg.  ?  Kakri,   Him)«     Ca- 
nQS,  Rozh. 

Hind*    A  calcareous  concrete, 

ed  **Bcwftsa,"aiiother**Chappar 

|ji  particular  kiad  of  concrete  in 

rtcu  Kankar  con  bis  ts  of  irregular 

illy '-shaped  pieces  of  calcareous 

In  some  parts  of  India  it  foiius 

»1  Quitenftl  for  road-maklDg.    From 

» tke  Kahibar  frontier  the  road  is 

ankar  ;  thia  mineral  yields  when 

pllent  lime  for  raortar-    Professor 

llyfcls  of  it  is  72  per  cent  carbo- 

lo  per  cent,  ailica,  18  per  cent, 

iroc,  GeoL  Socof  London,  1863, 

r/ff  IJand-book. 

U,  Due.  CucumiB  aati^Da,  Linn, 

A^  SaksCp,  Tel.     Jonesia  asoca. 

L*BA,  Be>g.  Hydroleazeylanica, 

^UTIil,  or  Konki,  Tel.  Pisonia 

Kankoli,  HtKD.  El«eagnus 
I1U9  conferta. 
,  MIBCn,  Hind.  Fruit  of  Celtis 
jou»  is  called  Kankoli  in  some 
Bttanliiya. 

iAlA^KATTETA-GASS, 
leeylanicuoj,  G<^rtn* 
TiKD.    Pavetta  iodica^  Linn. 
Bekg*     Bniguiera    rheedii, 

^WXEE  LAKE»  also  called  Raj 

aed  by  Rai  Singh,  raoa  of 

of  £1,U0,000.     It  was 
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KAN-NOUL, 

commeaced  in  a.  d.  1661,  duriDg  a  period  of 
famine  and  was  finished  in  1668.  It  was 
formed  by  erecting  a  bund  or  embankment, 
of  white  marble  across  a  small  river,  the 
Groomtee,  ne^r  Oodeypore, 

KANKUR,  also  Karkti,  Bkng.  Cucuraia 
utilissimus,  Roxb.,  W^  ^  A» 

KAt^KUSHTAM,  Saks.,  T«l.  Euphor- 
bia, sp.  The  original  Sanskrit  word  is  a 
raineml  like  mica  used  in  medicine*  The 
Sanscrit  synonims,  however,  are  Tikt.a  dug- 
dha,  signifying  lit.  **  bitter  milk,**  and  Vijri^ 
a  "  Euphorbia,** 

KANLI,  HiNi>.  Pangi,  Abies  smithiana. 
Himalayan  spruce. 

KANNA,  Hind.  Commelyua  Bengalensis. 

KANNA,  Hind.,  the  flower  stalk  of  the 
moonj  grass,  Sac  char  um  munja. 

KANNABIS,  Gr.  Hemp.  Cannabis  sati- 
va,  Linn, J  Roxb*f  Rheede. 

EANNADA,  see  India, 

KANNA-GONA-GASS,  Singe.  Artocar- 
pus  lacoocha,  Roxh^ 

KANNANG-KIRAY,  Commelyna^com- 
munis. 

KAN-NA-KOSH,  Burm.  Crotoa  oU.  Cro- 
ton  tiglium. 

KAN-NAN  THA,  BuaiL,  or  Crab  Tree. 
A  tree  of  maximum  girth  4  cubil?,  and 
maximum  length  30  feet.  It  is  abundant 
on  Pielo  Island  near  Mergui,  but  scarcely 
procurable  in  Moulmein.  The  wood  is  used 
for  houses,  zyats,  &c.,  is  very  durable  and  of 
handsome  grain.  Of  this  wood,  there  are  two 
kinds,  red  and  white;  when  seasoned,  the  red 
variety  sinks  and  the  white  floats  :  the  latter 
lighter  than  tlie  former,  likely  to  answer  for 
helves ;  the  former  too  heavy  for  that  purpose. 
Both  woods  veiy  good  for  turning  purposes » 
— Captain  Dance. 

K  ANN  ARI,  on  the  western  coast  of  India 
celebrated  for  its  buddhist  caves.  The  Sal- 
sette  or  Kannari  caves,  in  the  island  of  Sal- 
sette,  are  also  purely  buddhist,  but  very 
inferior  to  the  former.  The  Kannari  cavea 
are  exnavated  in  a  hill  situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  immense  tract  of  fot^est  country,  and  Mr. 
Fergusson  supposes  their  date  about  the  9th  or 
10th  century  of  christian  era.  See  Budd'ha  ; 
Caves  ;  Kewneri  ;   Karli. 

KaNNA-TSO,  Bvnyu  A  Tavoy  wood, 
very  tough,  close-grained. 

KANNEA,  see  Hot  Springs. 

K  ANN  EH,  the  cave  emporium  of  the 
Romans,  the  modern  Makullah*     See  Canneh. 

KANNE  KOMAU,  Boerhaavia  Btellata, 
E.  W.  /c„  875. 

K  ANN  EM,  or  Edaknk  marl.  Yitia 
pedata,  WdIL 

KAN-NOUL,  Can.  Sypheatidea  AiirUae» 
Latham, 
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KANOUJ, 

KANNU  TAKU,  Tar.  Evil  eye. 
KANOB  A,  the  idol  at  a  temple  near  Poooa* 
The  head  of  the  temple  is  styled  a  Bhagai :  on 
the  Jaa*m  Aahtami,  he  works  himself  up  into 
a  hysterical  state,  and  the  people  believiog  liirn 
then  to  he  possessed  by  Krishna,  worship  bim 
with  iuceuse  aud  prostration,  aud  present  to 
him  sick  people  to  be  touched  aud  cared. 
1  See  Bhajerat, 

KANOCH,     Hind,    of   Kub.    Fraxinus 
xauthoxytoides.   Crab  ash. 

KANOCHA,  Hind.     Salvia  iudica. 
KANONENjDdt.  Kaiioen,  Gkr.  Camion, 
KANOJ,    seed   of  a   small  tree    brought 
from  Pali  aud  Delhi :  considered  heating  and 
constipating  ;  taken  as  a  condiment  and  also 
^iven  as  a  medicine  in  diarrhoea  :  one  seer  sells 
for  two  rupees. — Gen,  Med,  Top^  p,  14 1 . 
KANOJEE   ANGRIA.     See   Aogolam. 
KANON,  Sw.     Cannon. 
KAXON,  Kot  kasun,   Rewapee,  Patody, 
and   part   of  the  Baraitch    jaghire,   form   a 
tract  of  couQtry  called  Beeghoto,  occupied  by 
the  Ahir  and  the  Choubon  rajpoot, 

KANOXEN,  DcT.,  Ger.,  Sw,     Cannon. 
KANO-RAJ,   Bbno.     Bauhiuia   Candida, 
var.     Baiihinia  variegata,  Linn, 

KANOUT,  a  river  of  Shajehanapoor. 
K  ANOOR,     SheathiDg  bases  of  the  leaves 
of  CriDum  asiaticum,  or  toxicarium. — Ben. 
Pkar, 
KAKOR,  Hrao.     Pavia  indica. 
KANOUJ,  or  Canogc,   this  town   in  an 
early    part   of    the   christian   era,    was   the 
capital  of  Hindoostan  ;  or  rather  of  the  princi- 
pal kingdom  along  the  Gan^^cs,  and  the  ruins 
^  are  at  pi-esont  of  great  extent.      It  is  now 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  middling  town.     It  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
near  the  place  where  the  Calindi  river  (or 
Kali-nuddi)   joins    it  ;   and    is   possibly    the 
[place  meant  by  Pliny  for  Calinipaxa.     This 
!  once  mighty  city  was  of  thirty  miles  circum* 
[▼alJatton,  had  thirty- thou  sand  betel-shops,  and 
I iixty- thousand   public  dancers  and    singers, 
jKanouge    is    the    Kanyakubja    of   Puranic 
I  geography  ;    the  earliest    mention  of  it  is 
[found  in  Menu,  as  ideutitled  with  Punch nla. 
iThe  limits  of  its  kingdom  as  assigned  in  the 
[ahabarat  nearly  agree  with  those  assigned 
in   the    *  Rajasthan.'     It  was  an   important 
city  in  the  age  of  Budd'ha,  who  had  preached 
lliere  a  lecture  on  the  instability  of  human 
existence.     To    commemorate    this    event, 
Lsoca  had  built  a  stupa  or  mound,  200  feel 
digh-     It  is  then  noticed  by  Ptolemy  in  his 


igraphy.     Fa    Hian   and    Hwen    Thsang 

t»xt  visited  it,  the  one  in  the  beginning  of  the 

the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  sseventh 

in    Hwen   Thsang's  time 

I  ah  by  the  name  of  Harahs  ' 
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KANRAJ. 

Yardhana,  ruling  from  Cashmere  to  Asittf  J 
from  Nepaul  to  the  Nerbuddah,  tliecltyf 
not  then  been  of  a  lai-ger  size  than  ihret  i 
half-miles  in  length,  and  three-quarter?  I 
mile  in  breadth.    It  was  surrounded  byi 
walls  and  deep  ditches,  and  was  washwil 
Ganges  along  its  eastern  face.     Two  hu 
and  fifty -years  later,  Kanooj  is  spoken 
Abu  Zaid,  as  a  great  city.     In  A.  D.  911 
well-known   geographer,   Maaudi,   sp 
it  as  *  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  j 
kings  of  India/    Just  a  century 
the  historian   of    Mahmud   relates 
there  saw  a  city  which  raised  its  headi 
skies,  and  which  in  strength  and 
might  justly   boast   to  have   no  eqv 
another  hundred  and  seventy-fiire 
attained  a  still  greater  splendour  and  a 
and  became  that  overgrown  city  of  j 
ous  and  effeminate   people^   whlc 
easy  prey  to  the  Ghorian,  when 
fall  of  Kanouj   ended  hindoo  iudepcaJ 
The  last  scion  of  the  Bhatora  depan 
found  a  new  kingdom  far  away  in  ." 
and  deserted  Kanouj,  and,   as   dcMrib 
Ibn  Batuta,  only  a  hundred  and  flftf  I 
later  it  had  dwindled  to  a  small  towa.| 
to    the    middle    of    the    seventh 
Kanouj    was    more    a   buddhistical 
brahrainical  city.      There  were  three  | 
monasteries  to  the  south  of  the  iowo,  i 
of  which  was  a  vihara,  or  chapel« 
the  tooth  of  Budd'ha  had  been  pr 
casket  adorned  with  precious  stones  aaii 
on  a  high  pedestal.      Only  two  brali 
temples  are  spoken  of  by  Hwen  Th« 
these    were   dedicated    to    Stva.      Ni 
mosf]ue  had  stood  a  broken  image  of  ^ 
the   goddess    of    fecundity,    aud   a 
bearing  date  A.  d.  1 136,    The  tliirty  i 
circumvallation  seems  to  be  an 
of  the  hindoo  writers.     The  tliirif 
betel-leaf  shops  is  also  ^my  8u«r 
nouj    brahmins    make    no    ol^ 
fish  at  their  meals. — Rennell*    ^n 
54  ;    Tr,   Bind,  Vol,  i,  fip.  3o2, 
358,  360. 
KAN   PAD  A,  Tak*    Evil  eye, 
KAN.PH  ATA  JOG  I,  or   Sonari , 
religious  mendicant  or  jngi,  distin^ol^ 
wearing  large  metal  ejir-rings  ; 
kan  phata,  8plit-eai*edt     SeeJo^ 
pharra  Yogi. 

KANPHU  or  Khan fu,  wan  pv^i^ 
the  port  of  Hangchew  or  Khfi 
the  Chinese  Kanp'hu  (a  name 
as  that  of  a  town  half  a  league  r 
site),   and    by    Marco  Polo,  Gamu 
Vule  Caihnt/,  Vol,  i,  p.  80. 
KAN  PHAL,  Hind.  Taraxacum  < 
KANRAJ,  Bewg,   Bauhiuia  ca&il 
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KTA  KACHOEASIU, 

[tKD,     Flacourti'a  s^piaria. 

IP.  Dioscor(!a  (lelioiJeu* 

ID.   A  grass.   Sacchanim  spoa- 

e  Itiscriptioas. 

B  mat^rual  uncle  and  enemj  of 

Kiinya  Krishna, 


KANUN.GO. 

KANTA-JATI,  Beng.   Bailer ia  priouites. 
KANTAKA.  Sans, 

KANTA'KUCnOO,  BENa.  Lasia  loureiri. 
KAN TA-KULIKA.  Beng.     Asteraciiotha 
lougifolia. 

KANTAL,  Beng.  Artocarpus  mtegrifoHa. 
KANTALA,  Hjnd.  Agave  cantala  ;  Wila- 


In  the  south  of  India,  tho  I  y&il  katitiilii,  h  the  Agave  Americana. 


Masfies   are   called    Kammnlau, 
Soma&lar,  and  Professor  Wilson 

ward  may  be  derived  from  the 
Hindis  kans,  Bengali,  kansya, 
»  They  form  the  five  left-hand 
irmf    but   the  Kan^ala    h   the 

cbief  of  the  five  the  other  four 
imri  or  brazier ;  kamnmri  or 
id  I  an  gal  or  carpenter,  kasi   or 

The^  intermarry  and  eat 
alt  wear  the  zonar.  The  dis- 
ight    and     left-hand   cai^tes    ia 

soutti  of  India.  It  is  supposed 
Wilson  to  be  of  modern  origin 
een  iuU-odueed  at  Conjeverum, 
vil  policy  to  divide  the  people 
leir   power.      But   Sir  Walter 

ipion  tlmt  the  separation  into 
id  castes  hnd  it»  origin   in 
sion  of  the  ancient  mces 
Bi  to  bindooism,  and  he  has  been 

of  boddha,  which  the  artizau 
At  present  they  seem    to 
ftkarmaf  but  the  bulk  f^em  to 

they  all  bury  their  dead  in  a 
like   that  of  Buddha  sitting 
of  the  dead  close  to  the  surface, 

to  tiie  biahmins  is  severe.     It 

e    Tamulian    jieople   that   the 
4iMQd  seztious  appear. 
JktALCJtL.  Tremua  nudiflora,/^. 
HID.     Bibes  grossutaria. 

see  Kalka. 
PER,  see  India. 

RK.     A  town. 
Kntch. 

■XnrD.     A  Uiorn,  &c.     Kanda 
BPMi  tDQlticeps, 
SU,   Beng.      Dioscorea  pen» 

HAJA,  a  bindoo  sect,  founded 
inoiug  of  the  19tli  century  by 
^aljt,  a  Goala,  and  inhabitant  of 
Tillage  near  Sukh  Sagor  in 
ly  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the 
MsmnmiioQ  of  Krishna  and  wor- 
ld creator. 
lOOR  KAMAI,  Bxug.    Cap- 

irRGUBi    Bbno.     Coix  bar- 


ORAMU,  Lasia  loiireiri, 
ja^  K.,  VoL  Up.  438. 
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KANT  ALU,  Hind.  Hamiltouiasnaveolenj, 

KANTAMI—  ?     Couvolvnhis  batatas. 

KANTAN,  TitL.     Bell  metal. 

KANTANCH.  Hind,     Rubus  biflorus. 

KANTA  NUTI,  Bk»g.  Amarantut 
spiiiosuBi  Linrtr,  lioxh^ 

KAN  Tap  ALA,  or  Sima  chitramulani. 
Pedilanthiis  tiiliymaloides,  I*oit. 

KANTAPHAL,  Hind.  Tribnlus  lanugi- 
nosus  and  T.  terrestris. 

KANTARI,  Mar.  A  turner,  a  cabinet- 
maker, workers  with  a  lathe  in  wood  or  ivory, 

KANTA  SAIR»  Mar.  Bignoniaxylocarpa. 

KANTA  SHEW,  Can. 

KANTA  SHEWUN,  Mar.  Gmelina 
asiatiea. 

KANTA  VARI,  Beng.  Solanum  jaequini, 
fViUd, 

KANTCHI-SHIM,   Beng.      Lablab  cul- 

tra  tiis 

KAN  TEN,  DuT.     Lace. 

KANTENA  or  Mugn,  Tkl.  Crotalaria 
anthylloides,  Lam,  C.  fitricta,  iZ.,  VoL  lii, 
p.  265. 

KANTHAN,  Hind.     Daphne  oleoides. 

KANTH-KAREE,  Bing.,  Hind.  Sola- 
nura  jncquini. 

KANTH-M  ULLIKA.— Jasroinum  eam- 
bac. 

KANTIAN,  Htnd.     Rosa  webbiana. 

KANTIARI,  Hind.  Carthamus  oxya- 
cant  ha,  Sieh. 

KANTUL,  see  Calico-printing. 

KANTYAN,  Hind,  of  Kaghan,  Rosa 
webbiana. 

KAN  LIB,  Arab.  Ganjah.  Cannabis  saliva, 

KANUGA,  Tel.  Dalbergia  arborea,  or 
Pongamia  glabra.     Galedupa  indica,  Lam, 

KANUGA-MANU,  Tel,  Dalbergia 
arborea. 

KANUGA  NUNE,  Tel.  Poonga  or 
Karunj  oil. 

KANUGIT,  Tel.    Pongamia  glabra,  Veni. 

KANUJU  NALIKE,  Tel.  Tetranthera 
pentatidra»  i?.,  Voi>  iii,  ;>.  824  ;  Laurus  in- 
vohicrata.  Cor.  1 87.    "  Lit.  Sam  bar's  tongue.** 

KANUM,  see  Kunawar, 

KAN  UN,  8iAM.  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 
The  Jack -tree. 

KAN  UN,  Ar.,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  rule;  a 
law. 

KANTJK-GO,  Ar,  Pers.  In  India,  re- 
gistrars of  land  revenues  iu  their  respective 
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districta^  Literally  a  rule -teller,  a  name  under 
Miibratta  sovereigns,  [applied  to  a  reveaue 
officer  of  their  governments, 

KANU-PHATAYOGI,  Skm.  An  asce- 
tic sect,  oorapounded  of  kano,  the  ear  ;  phala, 
alit ;  andfvo^i,  an  ascetic.  8eo  Kau-phata  Jogl. 

KANUFULA  CHEEUKU,  Sna^humm 
officiuarum,  £*,  mauy-jointed  variety.  The 
Sans,  sryii*  is  Sata  par  van  or  **  lOO-jointed.*' 
Wight  applies  it  to  the  bamboo. 

KANUR,  Hind*  Acer  cultratum,  aUo 
Favia  indiea. 

KANURI,  HiHD.     Spiraia  LiudleyaDa. 

KANUS,  Gcjz,,  HiXD.  ?     File. 

K  A-N  U-SU,  BuRM.  A  species  of  Heritiera, 
possibly  the  sundri-tree* 

KANWA  DYNASTY,  reigaed  45  years. 
The  (irst  was  b,  c.  66.  Kaawa  named  Va£u- 
deva,  usurped  his  master's  kingdom, —  ff^iUon ; 
Thomas'  Frinstp's  Antiquities^  VqL  il,  pj^, 
240,  468.     See  Magadha. 

KANWAL,  Hlkd.  Nelumbium  specioaiim, 
also  Sau58ur«A  obvallatiu 

KANWAL  GATTHA,  Nelumbiuia  spe- 
cio^uni. 

KAN  WAR,  DuK,     Aloe  Indiea,  Emjle. 

KANYA.  Krishna,  familiarly  called 
Kaniya,  also  called  Heri,  was  of  the  celebrated 
Iribe  of  Yadu,  the  founder  of  the  fifty -six 
tribes  (chah-pau-kula-yadu)  who  obtained  the 
uoiversal  sovGreignty  oi  India,  aud  descend- 
ed from  Yayat,  the  third  sou  of  Sway  am- 
bbuma  Manu,  also  called  Vaiva'swata*manu  or 
**  The  Man,  Lord  ot  the  earth",  whose  daugh- 
ter Ella  (Terra)  was  espoused  by  Budba 
(Mercury),  sod  of  Chandra,  (the  Moonj, 
whence  the  Yadu  are  styled  Chaudravansi, 
or  **  children  of  the  moon.*'  Budha  waa 
therefore  worshipped  as  tl^e  great  ancestor, 
(Pitriswara)  of  the  lunar  race  ;  and  previous 
to  the  apotheosis  of  Krishna,  was  adored  by 
all  the  Yadu  race.  The  principal  sbrioe  of 
Budha  was  at  Dwarica,  where  he  stiH  re- 
ceives adoration  as  Budha  Trivicnima,  the 
triple  energy,  like  the  Hermes  Triplex  of 
Egypt.  Krishna  or  Kaniya  lived  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  brazen  age,  calculated 
to  have  been  about  1,100  to  1,200  years  before 
Christ.  He  was  born  to  the  inberitanca  of 
Vrij,  the  country  of  the  Suraseni,  corapre- 
faendiug  the  ti^rritory  rouud  Maf'hura  for  a 
apace  of  eighty  milea,  of  which  he  was 
unjustly  deprived  in  his  infancy  by  his  re- 
lative Kansa.  From  its  vicinity  to  Dehli  we 
may  infer,  either  that  there  was  no  lord 
paramount  amongst  the  ITadu  of  this  period, 
or  that  Ktishna's  family  held  as  vassals  of 
H^"* -^-^-^  or,  then,  withlndraprestha  or  Dehli, 
th  Ht  of  Yadu  power.  There  were  two 

orifHTCs  named  Sorasen  amongst   the    imme- 
\    predeeeisors     of  Krishna :   one,    his 
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A  maiden^  % 


Sansc.    Thl 

Sansc*    TlJ 
meau  a    j^ 


KAOwLtM 

grandfather  ;  the  other,  eig] 
anterior.  Which  of  tliese  was 
Surapoor  cm  the  Yumuua,  the 
Yadu,  we  know  not,  but  we  may 
the  first  gave  bis  name  to  the  I'ej 
Mat'hura,  described  by  Arrian  aa 
of  the  Suraseni.  Alexander  wi 
probably  about  eight  centuries  aiWr; 
cation  of  Krishna,  See  Kania,  Krij 
KAN-YA,  mother  of  Kriiihna*  \ 
daughter  of  Yasuda. 
KANYA,  Sansc, 
girl. 

KANYA.DANA, 
away  of  the  bride. 

KANYA-KABJA,  SAwac. 
Eanouj.      The   words    meau 
maiden,  and  the  name  is  given  in  j 
legends 

KA-NYENG     KYAUK 
BunM.     A  Tavoy  wood,  used 
and  house-building  ;  not  attack* 
yields  an  oil« 

KA-NYEN-NI,    Bcrm. 
Ice  vis,  Ham, 

KA.NYENG  FY  AN,  B 
grey  wood  of  Tavoy,  used  for  h%ni 
KA-NYIN,  Dipterocar)ius  alala, 
KAN  Y U  RT,  Hind.  Artemisia  | 
KANZAL,  Hind.  Acer  cultaD 
KANZAU  of  Jhelum.  Fn^ 
Linn, 

KAN-ZAN,  BtJioi.  BassiA  longiA 
KANZHA    CHIL,  Lep.     Umm 
palenstF,  Bodgs. 

KANZRU,  HiKD.  AoerculMI 
KAOLI,  is  the  Chinese  name  i 
or  Korea.  The  people  use  rice,  ha« 
flour  of  millet.  The  Koremis  wera  < 
of  east  Tartary  into  the  PeoiosiiU  m 
uow  occupy.  They  haye  aitioe  I 
que»*ed  by  the  Japanese.  Their  ooi 
subsequently  invaded  by  tlie  M.i 
which  occasion  the  Slogouu  Yoritoa 
ed  KabUii  Khan.  The  Korea n» 
faces,  oblique  eyes,  broad  che<'k-b<Mi 
black  hair,  and  scanty  beard,  thoy  an 
made,  their  skin  varies  from  tiwpy  i 
to  brown,  wheat  or  straw  colour,  aJ 
yellow.  They  have  a  mixture  of  th( 
and  Japan et^e  phy^^ical  featutx^.  Thd 
is  buddhiiit ;  their  alphabet  and  > 
differ  from  the  Chuieae.  The  Mail 
the  Koreans  Solgo.  There  exiat  i 
two  populations  intermixed. — Laik 
Cathayij,  VaL  ii,  p,  268  ;  Adamu  ' 
KAO-LIN,  Cum.,  Forcehiin  clay 
very  abuixlant  in  southern  and  east) 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  fel 
occurs  in  Ceylon  :  an  analyais,  in  t  B6 
pure  Kaolin  70,  bUica  26> 
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]  00.     Kaolin  is  procartble 
nee  iu    Boutiieru    India,  &t 
near   Clnngleput  :  also 
ioatit,   autl   at   Tiivatooi*  and 
[Chlogleput,  at  TripuUy  in  Norlh 
Bad  galore,   Cuddapab,   Chittoor, 
^  tllaiy,  Neilgberries,  Bimlipalam  ; 
between    Vellore   and   Arnee, 
"inga  ;  Madura,  Cliicacole  : — 

white ....  NearChingleput 
.  Near  Sdem. 
.  In  Trivatoor,   Cbingl«put 

and  Tri putty  Hill, 
.  In  Travanrore, 
,  In  Bangalore. 
.  Near  VelJore,  in  Cluagle- 

put  and  B«'llarjr. 
.  Iu  Xeilglitfrries. 

.  Iu    '"     ..    '.'       ..;, 

N  a,  CUinglepot, 

t  Jouut,  Hadraa. 

t^e  itam. 

Aiiiour    near    Salem  ; 

*.b«iire«n     Yellore      and 

Amed,    at    MadraJt,    in 

Chiitoor»  Coringa,    Ma- 

^' — I,      Chicacula      and 

I  itooT,      Ealem     and 

lieilgh«rrieA, 
This  singolar  tribe  of  Baj- 
I  baVits,  eveti  in  tbe  mid»*t  oi^  pil. 
ely  nomadic,  is  to  be  found  chief- 
Hi  of  Dhat, though  in  no  great  n urn- 
have  DO  fixed  babilatious,  but 
with  their  flocks,   and   eucamp 
iBpriug  or  pasture  for  their 
Bstnict  temporary  but*  of 
Slti^  pee  loo,  hy   interlacing    ius 
,  covering  the  top  with  lexives, 
I  iii&ide  wllh  clay  ;  in  ho  skilful 
ihufl  shelter  themselves,  that 
'Immaa    habitation  is   observable 
It.     Still    the  roaming   Sehrai  is 
the    look-out    for    these    By  Ivan 
rhich  the  shepherds  deposit  their 
fof  grain,  rai,sed  from  the  scanty 
lod  ihem.     The  restless  disposi- 
Laoo^WI^  who  even  among  their 
?Uiren  enjoy  a  species  of  fame 
Is  attributed  to  a  curse  entailed 
ftote  ages.     They  rear  tbe  [ 
and  goats,    whii'h  t!iey 
ons   and   other    merchants. 
&ther  a  singularly   pe^iceuble 
]  their  Rajpoot  brethren,  can, 
desert  with  palaces  of  their 
by  the  dclipbtful  unil-pani  or 
which,  in  Rajputanah,  the  nni- 
I  for  ilia  both  moral  and  physical. 
T&(fs  Rajaiihan, 
PKfr$*     The  dancing  and  sing- 
^piYia  fire  tenned  Kaon  1 1  ;  a  cor- 
mVt    or    *'  of  C*^^*ul  ;'•   which  i 
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KAPIUL 

denotes  tho  quarter  from  whence  they  came, — 
Malcolm's  Hiiiory  of  Fersta,  V^ol.  i,  p.  117- 

KAOYA,  Bkng.,  also  Kalj-wa.  Coffee 
tree,  Cotlbc  arabica,  also  Garciuia  mangostana, 

KAP,  Bekq.  The  name  of  a  suhdi vision 
of  the  Vnrendrn  brahmins  of  Bengal,  inferior 
to  the  KuHn  tribe  of  the  same  name- 

KAP  A,  Hind,,  Pkus.,  Singh,  The  cotton 
plant,  Gossypium  iudicum,  Lam, 

KAPA  ot  Tinnevelly.  Eleusine  coracanay 
Giirt.^  Rcxb. 

KAPADI,  Guz.  A  hindoo  who  has  per- 
formed pilgrimages  to  Ilinglaj ;  also  a  religioua 
mendicant  carrying  a  red  tiag^  and  selling 
rosaries,  tbe  sacred  thread,  and  holy  water. 

KAPA-LAGA,  Malax.  Amomuin  carda- 
moraum,  Linn. 

KAPAK,  Matjiy.     a  hatchet,  an  axe. 

KAPA-KALUNGU,  Batatas  paniculatus. 

KAPAI.AM  KAMPUNG,  Mangifera 
indica,  Linn,,  the  mango  tree. 

KAPA  LI,  Bee  Chiuuu  Mustnku. 

KAPALIKA.  In  the  fifth  ceutuiy  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  hindoo  sect,  who  wo?'©  neck- 
laces of  bone  and  skulls*     See  Kerari. 

KAPA  MAVA,  see  Mundri  pa II una. 

KAPAN,  see  Kyan. 

KAPARDI,  see  Hindoo, 

KAPARI  ?  a  watchman. 

KAPAS,  Hind.,  Malat. 
dicum,  Lam,  Cotton  plant, 

KAPAS  A  also  Kaqjas^  Sans.,  or  kapah^ 
Cotton,  Cotton  raw,  cotton  as  a  crop.  Gos- 
sypium  herbaceum,  cotton  plant. 

KAPASI,  IIiUD.  The  tomeutum  of  the 
leaf  of  Onoseris,  (fee.  ^ 

KAPASI  RANG,  Hind.  Yellowish  colour^ 
of  cotton  plant  tiowers, 

KAPA*TSJAKA,  or  Pooreethee,  Ananaaa 
sativa. 

KAPCHAK.  The  Ghilichi  tribe,  are  a 
branch  of  Toe h tarnish,  tbe  first  of  the  tribes 
of  Kapfhftk. — Maleohii's  History  of  Persia^ 
roLi},p.2M. 

EAPERSZII,  Rua.     Capers. 

KAPFI,  Hind.  Oreoseris  lanuginosus,  qu, 
Kapsi, 

KAPHAL,  Htnd.     Myrica  sapida. 

KAPHO,  seeKarea. 

KAPHUR  ?     Camphor. 

KAPI  KOTTE,  or  Kappi  Kottai,  Tam.^ 
Coffica  Arabica.     Coffee. 

KAPILA,  ft  very  eminent  literary  char- 
acter ;  founder  of  a  philosophical  theory,  call- 
ed the  Sankya,  similar  in  many  poiuts  to  tha 
ItfiHo  school ':  thus,  corresponding  in  chamcter 
and  doctrines  %vith  Pythagoras.     His  follow- 
ers  are  numerous,  and  they  pay  him   some. 
divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Vaaudei 
oHinning    that   one   of   Vishnu's    secondai 
incarnatioug,  sometimes  eaid  to  be  efteen   i^^ 


Gossypium  in-j 


lai^ 
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tiiiH>er"was  in  the  pereou  of  Kapila.  The 
iva  sect,  in  like  mauner,  honour  a  founder  of 
me  of  their  sjstenifs  of  theological  doctrines, 
kokfira)  Charya,  wilh  an  apotheosis,  muutain- 
Ing  that  Mahadeva  iucuruated  himself  in  that 
furious  per^^oD,  and  in^^piring  him  with  his 
intolerant  epirit,  sent  him  forth  to  cot^rce  the 
utilightened  into  conformity,  or  in  default  of 
faith,  to  smite  them  with  his  holy  sword,  and 
exterminate  them  in  the  name  of  the  deity* 
Kapila  taught  that  all  tilings  proceeded  from 
an  invisible,  etei*nal,  plastic  principle. — ifoor, 
/?,  338.     See  Brahman,  Manu,  Veda. 

KAPILA,  Hind.  Kapilapodi,  Tam.,  Tsl. 
Hottlera  tinctoria^  Roxb* 

KAFILAVASTA,  see  Sakya  Muni. 

KAPILE  8AN-NA,  see  Oriza  eativa. 

KAFITA,  see  Vidya. 

K  A  PITH  A  or  Kapitthamu,  S;iNs.  Fe- 
ronia  elephnntum,  wood  apple. 

KAPITIA,  a  resin  or  lacquer  obtained  in 
Ceylon  from  the  sap  of  the  Crotou  kcciferum. 
-"Simmonfr^  Did, 

K  A  FIXING,  Malat.     Crab,  Cancer^  tp, 

KAPNOS,  Gb*  jtajTvoA,  Fumaria  parvi- 
flora,  fF.  4-  A. 

KAPOK,  Malay.  The  cotton  down 
enveloping  the  seeds  of  the  silk  cotton-tree, 
Bombay  pentandrum.  It  is  used  for  stuffing 
chairs,  pillows,  «&c. — Sim/nond's  Did. 

KAPOOL,  Jav.     Cardamom. 

KAPOOR,  Guz.,  Hind.,  Sans»   Camphor, 

KAPOORU  KURUNDU.     Cinnamon. 

KAPOOS  also  Rni,  Guz.     Cotton. 

KAPPA-KALENGA,  Maleal.  Batatas 
edulis.     Convolvulus  batatas, 

KAPPA R  in  Beluehistan  near  to  Bagh- 
wana.  Its  lead  mines  are  in  a  liill,  that  seems 
Iwitirely  composed  of  the  metal-  About  two 
Imndred  woikmen  are  constantly  employed, 
the  Merdui,  a  peculiar  race,  not  Brahui,  nor 
esteemed  people  of  the  country.  Lead  is  a 
most  abundant  nfletul  in  the  hills  of  central 
Beluchistan^  but  is  said  to  bo  extracted  only 
on  a  singular  system  at  these  mines, — Mas- 
son's  Narrative,  p.  56-7. 

KAPPARAGAVARU,  Ka^rn,  Mendi- 
cants  of  the  hngamite  sect,  ffiU. 

KAPPAS,  GcTz.,  IIiXD.  Cotton-plant, 
uncleaned  cotton  in  pod. 

KAPPEE,  of  Bombay,  Coffea  arabica, 
Linn,     Coffee. 

KAPPATIGE  or  Tige  mushini,  Tel. 
Tiliacora  acnminata,  Mien, 

KAPPA  TI VVA  or  Chata  katta  tige,  Teu 
Ipomoea  cymosa,  Rom. 

KAPPERS,  DcTT.     Capers. 

KAPPITTIA,   SiKOH.,  a  gum  or  lac  of 
Ceylon,  which  coagxilatei  on  branches,  from 
wliieh  it  is  gathered  tind  carcftilly  purified, 
^r&Jn  tneltod  and  strained  through  cotton.  Its 
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natural  colour  varies  from  a 
mmldy  brown,  but  the  natives 
green,  yellow,  red  and  black.    Fi 
criptiou  it  seems  to  be    the  cot 
comnierce,  and  the  Croton  laccifei 
by  Mr.  Sirr  as  the  botanical  name 
pittia  plant, —  Skn\  Ceylon^  p.  264. 

KAPPERU,  Gkr.     Capers* 

KAPRA,    Hindi.     Clotii, 
clothes. 

KAPROS,  Greek  .     Goat 

KAPRU,  HiM>,     Sprnea  lindle^ 

KAPTCHAK,  see  Khiva,  Khi 
chak. 

KAPU,  Tku  In  Telingana,  a  i 
The  liachewar  or  Raj  war  of  the 
Ci rears  claim  to  be  descendants  from 
hindoos  ;  they  are  a  brave  race,  wil 
seo&e  of  honour. 

KAPUAS,  see  India. 

KAPU  KINAISSA,  SmcH.  M 
Abelmoschus  moschatus-,  MancL 

KAPULAGA,  Malay,  Bali,  Jj^ 
amom^  wild  or  bastard  cardamom ♦ 

KAPULAGA  PC  WAR,  Mai^I 
taria  cardamom  urn,  IV h.  and  MvU, 

KAPUR^Mal,  Quicklime.  Kapi 
Malay*     Calcis  carbonas,  Chalk.     , 

KAFUR-TOIIOR,  Malay  Liiu^ 
nmkan,  fine  or  Rhell  lime. — Simmoni 

KAPU  MOLUGU,  Mal.  Capd 
uuum,  X#iiiif. 

KAPUR,  Bali,  Cnm.,  Dux.,  On 
Jai'.,  Pers.  Camphor.  In  the  Mala] 
the  vnrioties  of  camplior  are  dlsiingi 
Kapur  Bnru.^',    Ka|jur  Japun,  &c, 

KAFURDJGIEI,  a  town,  with 
remains  near  Peshawar.  The  vallc 
Ganges  was  the  cradle  of  buddhism 
from  in  rise  in  the  nixth  centui; 
Christ,  gradually  spread  over  the  • 
India.    It  was  extended  by  A  | 

and  Kabul  bhortly  after  Ale\ 
and  it  wat^  iutrodured  into  China  fl 
be^^inuing  of  the  christian  era  by  fiv^ 
Kashmirian  missionaries.  In  A.  D.  4 
Fa  Hian  vi^^ited  India,  buddhism  : 
the  dominant  religion,  but  tbo  H 
were  already  rising  into  con5«H]ueitC4 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  al til 
pilgrim  Hwan  Thsang  foimd  i 
temples  of  the  saiva  gect,  whoi^e  doct 
been  embraced  by  Skanda  Gupta 
latter  princes  of  Fatal iputi^  yni  I 
was  still  the  prevailing  religion  of  llj 
But  the  faith  of  Sakya  wna  evideot 
decline,  and  though  it  Itngeretl  aboul 
cities  of  Benares  and  Gay  a  for  twfl 
centuriei  later,  it  was  no  longer  tha 
religion  of  kings  and  princes, 
the  i^trong  arm  of  power,  but  tlta 
SO 
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KAPt'KDlUIKI 

'  oTi  weaker  party,  who  were  forced  to 

tlieir  iBUi^es  under  giouod,  aod  were 

it^/  expelled  from  tbeir  mouaBt^ries  by 

In  J  835,  Mi^or  Cuuuiiigham  excavated 

I  buddbiat  tmtiges  at  Saroach,   ueiir 

all    of  which    had  evidently   beeo 

cly  hidden  aiider  ground.     He  lound 

^titles  of  fishes,  iiUo^  and  there  could  be  no 

\  th^t   the   buiidiiiga  had  been  destroyed 

Mi^or  Kittoe,  who  subsequently  made 

' exteavfttiaos,  vkym  of  the  same  opiuiou. 

ibttddiiUi  rtftQULQs  now  existing  may  be 

1  into  four  diijliuet  classes  ;   1st,  Cave 

piples,  coalaluitig  Topes,  Sculptures,  Paint- 

l^aad  nume'rous  iu^criptioos  ;  2nd,  Viharu, 

unsteries  ;   3r<i,  Insexiptions  on   rocks 

I  p\Uu%  ;  4th,  Topc5,  or  Religious  Edi- 

Mi^or  GilU  of  the  Madras  Army,  was 

[fopbyed  at  EUora  and  Ajuota  in  eopy- 

bintiiigt* ;  but  the  volumes  of  inscription^* 

tves  of  Nae^ik^  Juutr,   ICanari,   and 

till   remain    to   be   copied.     In    Dr. 

Pa  if«rued  '^  Historical  Kesearclies  on  the 


KAPURDIGIRI. 


Arian  or  Bactrtau  character,  and  is  nearly  a 
trausiiteration  of  that  of  Giruar  ;  and  the 
language,  he  i^ayd,  was  in  use  for  several 
centuries  throughout  that  extensive  line  of 
country  over  which  tlie  Seleucidse  and  their 
succtrfetjora  held  dominion, — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  Paraparaiiius  or  Caucasus  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Faiyab,  including  all 
Buclria^  Hindoo  Ku^h  and  AtfghaniBtan. 

Dv.  Mooro  remarks  that  at  Itinst  two  classed 
of  people  employed  the  language  expressed 
ill  this  character,  the  one  n.sing  the  Arian  or 
Baetnau  of  Baraiati,  Kapurdigiri,  &c,,  the 
other  u*5ing  the  Budh  or  Lat  character,  found 
on  the  Ginmr  rock  aud  on  the  pillar  and  in 
the  cave  temple  inscriptions  :  and  that  these 
two  classes  of  people  seem  to  be  the  Get^e  and 
Sukte,  the  so-called  Arian  character  being 
that  used  by  the  Get«,  while  the  so-called 
Lat  character  was  that  ol  the  Sakas.  The 
Lat  character  occurs  rarely  in  the  southern 
iiart  of  the  peninsula  ;  t*till  it  is  the  only  one 
n*^cd  on  the  sculptures  at  Ameravati,  which 


and    Principles  of  the  Buddha  and    have  been  desci'ibed  by  the  Rev.  W,  Taylor^ 

and  while  in  charge  of  the  Government 
Central  Museum  at  Madras*,  the  Editor  des- 
patched to  Knglaitd,  a  large  collection  of  its 
marbles  whic^i  have  since  been  described  by 
Mr,  James  Fergusaoa  in  his  Tree  and  Ser- 
peut- worship.  Inscriptions  in  the  Arian  and 
Lat  characters  are  engraved  on  rocks  at  Ka- 
purdigiri  in  Affghanistan,  and  at  Cuttack,  at 
Delhi  on  a  pillar,  also  on  pillars  at  Allahabad, 
Bnti^di^  Mutiiali  or  Mathiya  and  Radhla  or 
Rudhiya. 

One  Delhi  pillar  is  square  with  its  faces  to 
the  cardinal  points.  On  each  face  is  a  framed 
inscription »  Another  pillar  near  Delhi,  has 
been  called  the  pillar  of  Feroz,  because  it 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  lai'ge  building 
bupitoi^ctl  to  have  lx*en  erected  by  Feroz 
shnh  who  reigned  in  Delhi  a.  i>.  J 351  to  a.  d. 
1388.  It  is  37  feet  high,  is  a  single  stone, 
hard  and  round.  Its  circumference,  where  it 
joins  the  building,  is  10^  feet,  it  has  a  more 
ancient  insiription  and  one  with  a  more  recent 
chnractcr,  below,  in  Siuiscrit,  to  the  effect 
that  raja  Vigndi  or  Vi^ahi  Deva  had,  iu 
116J>  A.  o.,  caused  this  pillar  to  be  inscribed 
afi'esh  to  declare  thai  the  said  nija  who 
reigned  over  the  Sikambarf,  had  subdued 
all  The  regions  Ijctwcen  the  Himavat  and 
Vindhya.  This  pillar  was  erected  to  enjoin 
(he  doctrines  of  fJuddha,  but  the  reading  of  it 
somewhut  ilitfeis  from  that  of  the  othei'S, 
Though  resembling  the  Girnar  inscnptiou  in 
general  purport,  these  inscriptions  differ  con- 
siderably in  the  structure  of  certain  sentences. 
The  Delhi  Feroz  pillar  was  found  iu  a  temple, 
and  both  Mr,  tfanies  Priusep  and  Professor 
WiUou  have  attempted  irauslations  of  it%     IVk. 
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I  "  there  are  several  plates  of 

Hpfti'  1  the  caves  of  Kauari,  Karli, 

Jviiora,  Nasik,   &c.     The  Vihara  or 
eriai^   are  of  two  kinds  : — 1st,   Cave 
^f  which   several  magniticent  speci- 
I  lave  tkeeo  published  by  Mr.  Fergusson  ; 
[Sod,  Structural   Vihara,  of  which  some 
etill    remaiu  at  Sanchi,  but  iu  a 
it  condittou.     The  inscriptions  ou 
at   Delhi  and  Allahabad,  and  on 
ill  pdiars  at  Mathiya  and    Radhiya 
ereU  and  translated   in  the  early 
tniiteteenth  century  by  tlie  remark- 
iiij    of  the  late    James   Prinsep. 
JpdoQs    on    the    rocks    at    Juna- 
rujrmt,   and  at   Dhauli   lu  Cuttack, 
inl«7rpreted  by  him,     A  third  ver- 
flhi5    rcHrk    inscriptions    (but    in    the 
Pali  character),  which   was  found  at 
oear  Pe^huwur,  has  been  eure- 
with  I  he  others   by   Professor 
tiy  short  inscriptions  from  Gaya, 
^wid  Hi  rat,  as  well   as  from  the  cave 
of   •on»heru    India,  have  also  been 
l^rent  timen,   but,   with    the 
of  the   edicts   in    the  rock 
BSf     whicli     contain    the     names    of 
Ptolemy,  Aniigonns,  and  Magas, 
f|rtM)ci4  in  the  able  work  of  Majoi 
are  of  greater  interest,  and  of 
thvT  iioportance,  than   all    that  had 
published.      The    Kapurdigirl 
\  ou  a  i*ock,  on  the  side  of  a  rocky 
\  liiU,  near  a  viUage  of  that  name  iu 
PI  iu^mbited  by  the  Yuzufzye.     The 
lifeadifiif  it  wits  discovered  by  Mr.  E. 
It  reads  from  right  to  left,  is  in  the 
81  K 
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Im  work  by  Dr.  George  Moore,  M.  d.,  on  the 
**  Lost  tribes,"  published  in  London  in  186 J, 
the  author  mentions  thnt  he  has  translated  h\\ 
tbese  rock  and  pillar  and  cave  inscriptions, 
nXtev  transliterating  them  in  Hebrew,  and 
that  this  one  h  a  InmenUtion  to  the  Alnniu^hty 
OQ  ruin  ^m\  calamity,  but  his  views  are  nut 
atlopied. 

The  fiame  Lat  or  Bud'h  characters  found 
on  the  pillars  at  Delhi,  AUahahad  and  el><e- 
where,  are  also  Ibund  eu graved  ou  n>ckj<.  The 
ancient  l^ud'h  alphabet  i^  really  the  bim[)ler 
and  more  elejrout  form  of  the  rellned  Sanscrit. 

The  Allahabad  iiideription  is  similar  to 
that  at  Delhi,  but  has  four  short  lines  addi- 
tional^ wbifh,  aceordinif  t<»  Dr  Moore*s  mode 
of  translating,  treat  on  Ruin,  Vanity,  Equality, 
and  the  WraUi  of  God. 

There  in  a  stonii  now  lodged  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Asiatic  Sodety  at  Calcutta,  which  was 
found  at  Bairath  near  Bbabra,  between  Delhi 
and  Jeypur,  and  ha*^  an  in*.eription  in  thct 
Bnd'h  character. 

The  same  elm  raster  is  also  found  in   two 

inscriptions  at  Juuir,  of  which  one  is  tm  the 

Naneh  ghut.    It  is  in  keeping  with  the  inscrip- 

I  jfcioti  on  the  Delhi  pillar  and  on  the  rock  ul  Gir> 

nar.    The  Giniar  inscription  wiis  ti up] meed  by 

Mr.  James  Pnu!»ep  to  be  in  the  Pali  langunj^e. 

But  Dr.  Moore  states  that  it  is  in  Hebrew  and 

has  allusion  to  some  calamity  or  catastro^die. 

It    ia   said    also   to   contain   the    doctrine  of 

Sakjn,  and  in  the  tirst  section  to  make  meu- 

tiott  of  the  Arab,  of  the  Greek  in  the  fourth 

section,  and  of  the  Geli^  in  the  twelfth,  as  all 

Lauvolved  in  the  same  trouble.      See  Buddlia, 

» Inscriptions,  Lat. 

KAPUR  KACflRr,  Hiso.  Hedycbium 
fipicalum  :  its  roots  are  pomided  up  wirii 
tobacco  and  smoke*!. — Foweifn  Hand-hooh^ 
Vol  i,  p.  300. 

KAPUR  KITCHILI,  Tam.  Curcumn 
zedoaria,  Host, 

KAPURU,  SiNoo,  Cumphor. 

KAPURRliMBA,  >Ui..  Manna, 

KAP-WI.  a  small  rude  tribe  near  the 
source  of  the  Irrawadl     See  India. 

KAPYANG-     The  •  minak   knj)ayan«j*  Is 

iftn  oil  held  in  esteetn  amonfj'^t   the  natives*  of 

Jorneo  for  cookinj;,  it  is   pri>d»ced  by  a  tree 

.lied  by  botanists  Pangium  ednle.     The  tree 

jfrows    lo  about    ftaty   feet    high,    and  Jm  not 

bund    wild,    but    ha«    l^een    planted    by   tin* 

)ynk  raee, — Lnw's  Sftrawak^  p*  47 , 

KARA,  in  many  of  rho  laajruaj^e**  of  the 
I  and  cast  of  Aftia,  means  black  :  Kara, 
[tratta*  a  prison  ;  alK»  a  form  of  oaiJi  ; 
KHtnatica,  a  blacksmith. 

KARA,  TuRRi    Black,  as  Kara-papak.  oi' 

aUcI  ^rarltk*?  Turkoman  race.     The 

ur  black  a-hcphcrd    clau    with 


the  Ak  koionnii  or  white  shepherd  cliO|J 
der    the    Seljuk    dynasty,    long    rulfd 
western  Asia  :  thev  r^eside  oea^r  Alajah  I 

KAHA-ANGOLaM,  Maleau 
hexapetalum,    Linn.  ;  also  A.  deca|i 
Lam, 

KARABAGH,  see  Juniper. 

KARA    BKLA,   also  Ai-ma-BeloT^ 
authors,    the  modern  town  of  Bela,  thfe\ 
town  of  Lus,  ID  Beluchista,n,  whichisi 
a  strong  and  rocky  site  on  the  norLheral 
of  the  Purali  river.     It  is  now  de<*»yi 
about   3(X>  houses,   but   eoius,   triiikfti 
funereal  jars    are    found    near,   and  l4 
tieiglibouriii}j^  hills  are   numerous  citi 
rock    cnt  temples   now    ascribed   to 
and  fairies,  but  are  tht*  earthly  resting i 
of  f<>rmer  chiefs  and  governors  :  ihenei 
old   mnhomedan    tombs   near.     OnvM 
the  houses  are  occupied  by  hindoo*.  Suj 
of  common   necessaries   are  procu 
articles  of  lu%uiy  are  scarce,  and  ( 
ly  high-priced.— ^//ro/V  Hut&r^ 
Massons  Joiirnei/$,  VoL  ii*  ^i.  2H. 
Kehil. 

KARABUK,  see  Khnzistun  ;  . 

KARA-CHI  or  Kara-t< hi,     a 
northern  Persia  who  lesernble  gypne 
rcsf>ects,     b#*sides    the    use    of    a 
diate<'t  or  jargon  among  thcmselvci- 
are    said    to  love   an    eiratic    and  U 
preferring    tents    to    homses,    lo    ptlffrl 
poultry,   linen   and  otlier  tilings,  witb  [ 
dexterity,  to  tell  u  person's  fortune  liyiB 
ing  Uie  palm  of  his  hand,  and  lo  ha  I 
or  perhaps   altogether  without  any 
A  man,  with  wiiom  Sir  W.  Onseley  com 
acknowledged  that  most  of  bis  twifali^ 
had    not   any    certain    form    of 
system   of  faith  ;    but,  some    mod 
being  present,  he  loudly  thanked  God,  < 
was^  himself,  a  I  rue  believer,  a  very  « 
disci pb   of  their   prophet.     The  Tt 
Turkish  couriers  from   Con  stun  ti  no 
peuing  lo  enter  the  room,  immediatdyl 
nised    this    man   and    his   companions 
a   Chingani  or  Jinganj,  a  race  of  n 
men  they  said,   were  all    di^hone*! 
women  unchaste,  and  Mustafa^  ^ 
in  England,  whimpered  to  him  : 
the  same  us  the  gy [»sies  :  ihey  cota^ia 
with  respect  to  the  name,  thoso  TartJirf 
had  given  a  correct  at'count,  as  the  [ 
their  tribe  were  denominated  Jingiiiil 
Turks,     Porter  UiU  us  tliat  the  won 
Black- race  and  is  the  name  f^iv^n  tot 
in  Persia.     The  women,  he  say^, 
vast  numbers,  crowding  about  na,  to  I 
cunningly  implying  that  a  little  tondij 
pahiiistry  would  give  us  a  i 
T'hc  men  ftood  ratlicr  a! 
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KARACHI. 

irt|  and  with  countenances  suffi- 
and  watchful  of  what  was  going 
rhe  comf^ezioDs  of  both  sexes 
:h  darker  than  the  native  Per- 

their  features  are  of  an  equally 
t  with  the  most  perfect  in  this 
Nigh  showing  an  entirely  different 
Indeed  he  adds  their  physiog- 
tilly  seemed  to  agree  with  that  of 
ir  brethren  and  sisters,  he  had  met 
ibout  in  various  part4»  of  Europe. 
pment  he  met-,  was  composed  of 
,  both    mahomedans,  but  of  the 

sunni  and  shiah.     The^4e  people 

the    same  vagabond    life    their 

in  Europe.  Tlie  men  steal,  make 
-ropes,  &c.,  from  the  produce  of 

pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
i  of  two  tomauns  per  family,  or 
women,  when  not  occupied  in  the 
tic  affairs  of  their  canvass  house- 
id  tell  fortunes  ;  the  latter  being 
luttered  over  a  few  torn  leaves 
ngi  liook,  or  the  blade  bone  of  a 
MH^orapanied  with  the  thread  of 
The  general  expression  of  their 
in  men  and  women,  is  that  of  deep 
errupteil  with  ra[>id  turns  of  obser- 
ing  from  their  bright  and  powerful 
.  extraordinary  people  are  found 
nds,  scattered  over  most  of  the 
f  Persia.     Indeed,  like  the  Jews, 

an  ungathered  nation,  disjointed 
urse,  and  dispersed  eveiy where. 
li  tribes  in  some  parts  of  Persia, 
e  and  Soosman — wander  about  the 
1  their  habits  are  the  same  as  those 
ilar  people  elsewhere.  The  men 
basket- weavers,  dealers  in  cattle, 
rB,  and  thieves ;  but  their  women, 
pect,    differ   widely    from   gypsy 

Europe.  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his 
this  extraordinary  nice — has  com- 
e  strict  c.hastify  of  the  gypsy 
t  the  Karachi  women  of  Persia  are 
•endent  of  any  such  rigid  virtue  ; 
d  all  earn  money  in  other  ways 
ing  fortunes. —  Ousclet/s  Travels, 
40  ;  Farters  Travels,  VoL  ii,  pp. 
30. 

HI,  a  sea-port  town  in  Sindh. 
ile-pond,  or  "  Mugger-|>eer,"  as  it 
s  to  the  north-west  of  Kun-aehee 
•  pond  is  about  300  yards  in  <;ir- 
,  and  contains  many  little  grassy 
which  the  majority  of  the  croco- 
dilus  palustris)  bask  ;  some  are  to 
fep  on  its  slimy  sides,  others  lialf- 
o  the  muddy  water  while  now  and 
B  monster  raises  himself  upon  his 
ega,  and  waddling  for  a  few  paces, 
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falls  flat  oh  hia  belly.  The  water  in  the  pool 
feels  cold,  although  fed  from  two  hot  springs, 
one  of  which  is  of  so  high  a  temperature 
that  a  visitor  cannot  i-etaic  his  hand  iu  it ; 
yet  animal  life  exists  iiv  it,  for  where  the 
water  bubbled  up  from  its  sandy  liottom,  and 
in  the  little  lade  running  to  the  tank,  abund- 
ance of  a  species  of  small  black  spiral  shell, 
which  Mr.  Woodward  reported  to  be  "  very 
like  some  in  the  British  Museum,  named 
Melania  pyramis,  an  allied  species  of  which 
frequent*  the  river  Jordan.  The  crocodiles 
dig  deep  in  the  sand  under  the  neighbouring 
date-trees  and  there  deposit  their  eggs.  Quan- 
tities of  deciduous  teeth  of  various  sizes,  are 
strewn  along  the  slimy  sides  of  the  pond. 
A  guide,  taking  piece  after  piece  of  flesh, 
dashed  it  on  the  L>ank,  uttering  a  low  growl- 
ing sound  at  which  the  whole  tank  became 
in  motion,  and  crocodiles,  of  whose  existence 
Dr.  Adams  had  been  before  ignorant,  splashed 
through  the  shallow  water,  struggling  which 
shoulu  seize  the  prize.  The  shore  was  literally 
covered  with  scaly  monsters,  snapping  their 
jaws  at  one  another.  They  seize  their  food 
with  the  side  of  the  mouth,  and  toss  the  head 
backward,  in  order  that  it  may  fall  into  the 
throat. — A  dams, 

KARACHIL,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
Kuvera-chal,  a  name  of  Mount  Kai las,  where, 
according  to  hindoo  mythology,  lies  the  city 
of  Ku vera,  the  Indian  Plutus. —  Tule^  Cathay^ 
VoL  ii,  ;?.  411. 

KARACIIO,  Can.  Ilardwickia  biuata, 
lioxb, 

KARA-CHOLAN.  The  fleece  of  its 
flocks  are  reckoned  very  productive  ;  those 
of  other  parts  of  the  country  are  finer  and 
more  silky. — Riches  Koordistan,  Vol.  i,jn.  227. 

KARA-CHUN E,  Tam.  Tacca  piunati- 
fida,  Linn.,  Forsk. 

KAHADAGH.  This  mountain  runs  up  to 
Derbend-i-Bazian,  and  thence,  after  running 
a  little  way  straight  like  a  wall,  it  runs  a 
little  west  and  forms  the  hill  of  Tcheimala, 
thence  it  turns  more  west  and  fonms  that  of 
Khalkhalan.  The  Karadagh  diminishes  in 
height  all  the  way  from  the  Seghirmeh, 
which  is  very  high,  and  towers  above  all  the 
other  mountains  in  the  distance. — Rich*s  Rt- 
sidetice  in  Koordistan,  VoL  ii,  p.  6. 

KARADI,  Tam.     A  bear. 

KARADLU,  Panjabi.  Hind,  of  Kotgarh. 
Acer  levigatum,    fVallich. 

KARAF8,  Hind.  Apium  involucratum, 
the  Pimpinolla  involucrata,  W,  f'  -4,,  and 
Ptychotis  Roxburgh iana,  D.C. 

KARAFTO,  see  Kurilian. 

KARAGHIL,  Malay.    Aloes-wood. 

KARA-GHUZLU.  In  Persia,  the  east- 
eru  Punch. 
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KkRkKOUAU. 


KARAHI,    Hind*    An  open  large   iron 

vessel  or  bowl, 

KAKAHI-LENA.  The  ordeal  of  takiog 
ft  piece  of  gold  out  of  a  pot  of  dot  oil. 
If  the  accused  do  so  without  being  scalded  he 
is  deemed  iunoceut.  Karahi-lenn  h  common 
iu  India, — Richard  F,  Burton's  Sindh,  pp 
39a,  404  ;  IhtTs  Rajasthafi^  Vol  i,  p.li  ; 
Wilson, 

KARAI-CHEDDI,  Tam,  Cantbium  par- 
Tiflorura,  L':im. 

KARA!  MARUDU  MARAM.  Taw. 
Terininalia  gUbra. 

KARAI  MUNTIIA  KIBE,  Tam.  Stel- 
laria  media. 

KARA  IN,  Hind,  of  Guji*at  and  Kashmir, 
the  small  deld  pea,  Pidum  arvense. 

KARAITA,  Hind.   Veibenti  officinalis, 
KAKAK,    Pan  J.      Oltis   oneulalis,   also 
Cordia  vestiUi,  H.  f  ei  T.  ;  Linn. 

KARAKA,  Dlk.,  Tkl.  Sterculia  colorata, 
Roxk 

KARA^KAI.  Tam.  Myiobolan  of  Termi- 
nal ia  chebiila,  Eetz, 

KARAKAI  CHETTU,  Tel.  Tciminalia 
chebuta,  Rci2  ;  JI^  4r  /f.  The  tender  budg 
of  this  tree  are  formed  id  to  galls  which  are 
much  priced  as  au  astringeut  medicine  and 
u  a  mordant  iu  dyeing.  In  tins  state 
tiej  are  called  KAraka  mogga  or  buds,  the 
erfect  galls  are  Karaka  pawn  or  flowers, 
^tid  the  seed  Karakk%a  or  fruit^Bh^vaua 
karakkaya,  Br,  597,  is  a  peculiar  inediciu&l 
preparation, — Elliot^  Ft.  Andh, 

KARA  K A  L P A K.    Th is  race  moved  (nm 
be  mouth  of  the  Jnxarte.s  into  the  Khanatof 
tiiva,iu  the  beginning  of  the  19tii  century  and 
re  only  met  with  there.     In  appearance  and 
flresa    they    are     intermediate     bi'tween    the 
Kirghis,  Kasak   and  Kaimuk.     Tbcy  are  tall 
vigorous  men,    with  more    powerful    frames 
tfian   any  of  the    Contnit   Asian    tribes,    hut 
.clumsy  and  with  coarse  features*     They  Ijave 
urge  hejid,  flat  full  face,  large  eyes,  flat  nose, 
^■lightly -projecting  cheek  boneSj  a  coarse  and 
alighily- pointed  chin.     The  Knra-kalpak  are 
considered  dull  and    foolish.     They  aro  even 
leas  warlike  than  the  Kii*ghif^  ;   they  have  sel- 
dom appeared  as  cunquerors  and  are  even  Less 
employed  as  mercenaries.     They  are  largely 
occupied  as  cattle  breeders  aud  they  are  active, 
benevolent  and  faithfuK 

KARAKA  MARAM,  Tam.  Zizypbns 
gl&bratii,  Heifne. 

KARA-KANIRAM,  Ma  leal.  Androgro- 
phis  panic ulata,  Wall      Cheraita. 

KARA  KARNAY  KALUNGU,  Tam. 
Tacca  pionatifida,  Kinn^t  For»k. 

KARA.KARTAN,Ta«.  Clitoria  temalea, 
Roxh.,  W,  ^  A, 
kKASIi,  ft  river,  which  flows  frccn 
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Pumgal  to  Suget  in  a  westerly  dir^elMDi 
takes  a  sharp  turn  to  the   Dortli,  asd 
flows,   for  the  most  part,  in  au 
easterly   direction.     In  its    valley  ai** 
large  quarries  and  mines,  imm  whii  1j  i>i 
the    yashm   or    jade  stone,   and  whi 
resorted  to  by  people  living  at  great  di 
as    tills    5 tone   is   nnich   valued    thi 
Central  Asia. — RepoH    on    ikt  Pj 
of  the  Magnetic  Survey  of  Indta^  p,  ^ 

KARAKITA,   the  name  given  tafi 
five  islands  on  the  N.  E,  of  Ct*l©bei», 

KARAKOKLA,  Hij^D.,  of  Kaal 
a  kind  of  China  tea. 

KARAK.OLAY,  Singh,  See  Oliy. 

KARA  KON ILL!  TRIBE,  see  Ily^. 

KARAKORaM,  the  name  of  thr 
crest  of  the  great  range  in  Cetitral  Awa, 
bounds  the  high  tnble  land  of  Thibet 
Tagb,  part  of  that  mountain  t*ang«f  i^ltie 
I  cipal  mountain  from  which  the  great  rt* 
that  region  have  their  origin.   It  ia  lh« 
of  the  Belnr  Fngh,  in  the  highlnud  of 
between    the  40'  and  37*  of  Nortji 
86'  and  90'  of  Ea*t  Long,   that  Ch 
indicates   as  the    Uttui^-knru   of  the 
hindoos.      The    Belur   Tngh 
Belut  Tagh  or  cloud  niountaio. 
is  also  one  of  the  many  names  given 
Koueu  Lun   chain,  part  of  whii-h  fi 
northern  bonndai-y  of  western  Thibtl^ 
less  elevated  than  the  Himalaya,  and 
throughout  a   gi'eat    part  of  ita  h 
perpetual  snow.      Dr.  Thomaoii 
axis  iu  the  Kara  Korum  paae,  elevj 
feet.      Cii plain    Cunnitigham   r 
Tagh    or    Bnlnt    Tag,    as   synooii 
the  Balti  mountains.     It  is  aUo  cM 
tagh,    Hindoo  Kuj-h  and  Tsun-lung  or 
monn tains,    because   of  n  species  of 
growing  there.    Its  continnntion  Is  th*- 
range.   This  mountain  range  is 

e«*t  in  examining  the  origin  of  l, 

vast  climatic  change  which  took  filaci 
northern  countries  is  atrribut«>d  io  tlii 
to  the  action  of  water.  But^  by  %heVi 
the  t*uddeu  Ireeziog  up  of  river  ' 

assigned*  Both  of  theae  may,  1 
resulted  from  tJie  same  eausc^  the  u; 
of  the  land  by  volcanic  action,  eiet 
portions  and  depressing  oihem  iatO' 
such  as  the  Caspian  sea*  Teo 
winter  is  at  the  present  day  the  cli 
western  Thilict,  Pamer  and  Belur, 
respond'^  with  that  of  the  Altai  cwintrr, 
the  district  east  of  the  KaoeQ-Lu« 
Paitidise  of  the  Chinese.  The  cottntry 
sources  of  the  Oxua  and  Jaxurlos^  tbci 
is  supposed  to  be  the  mosl  eaafcni  ao« 
northern  point  whence  the  Ariftna 
Wherever  the  Indians  qul^  haTe  fi: 
K  «4 


'    UMtt    fiXU 


KARAKOHAM. 

fpet,  nre  closed  in  winter  by  t!je  heavy  snow- 
fall. The  following  nre  the  piincipttl  [msses 
in  southern  Aaia,  iu  America  and  in  Em-ope, 

MiUtj  ,  2.0«2 

Tat     .  .,1>1« 


KARA  KUKDAL. 


,1,79S  I 


Kamt.  F^ 

Bftpd«o..,,, 8,«9ft 

K**TOJ  .,..*.**♦•*. 3.01» 

Par « 2,WW  Bbor 

K«Kehettf  *4»« S,646  Pe«idem 

N»vl. ..^ ,a,6lT  SUrm 

SAlpl «,47S  MAudU 

Pochwa* 2.446  |  Poppera 

Jfftu* 2,42i»  <  iiuub* 

Jftin. ,... ^.S:f8  Sin^tAmpur — 1.437 

3. — Kanatil\  A%iW«  and  Ct^hn. 

BIgar .-  T,a04  1  Kodur    ....... .,.X4»\ 

AitpntrA. *., fl.742    GAatvArpUU 2,a7S 

lUngbodde 6,&81>  1  KUnagherri.. 8,160 

A. — Inihe  cre»t  of  the  nivutiayafrom 

.  17.017 

.,....,    .17,XM 

10,8U 

i.ua ,.,,,10J6<J 

lOJSIt 

L» .10,684 


siiluku 

BankLftcha ..IMI^ 


IblO«m!ft  "'t*'^' 

DonklA 

JftEiil 

P«r&nf !<>,- 

MaOA, »•,,,,  ».,...lt9,i 

KeloQf  .  ..♦,.,..,.*,...1S.:» 

Klobmog.... la.Slo 

UiuMi UA'iZ 

Lanfptti 17.760 

M^AOtf ,...     17JO0 

6, — In  ike  cnst  of  the  Kara  Kot'Hm 
from  Lt^kg.  E.  Or.  76*  to  7t»*  30' 

MmtBfh. .,,..... lt>,Oig  I  K»r»  Koruin 18,346 

^-       tbao-mo  .    16,800  1 

6, —  In  the  rrtni  nfthf  Konm  Tun  from 
Long,  h\  Gr.  78*  fo  80* 

17,571»  I  Yuniarluwh ie,6S0 

7. — /rt  ihf  A  ndtt. 


Alto  d»  Toledo    .......  1«,&90 

Liyunillu 1£,SU0 

8i.  TbttOdtOfi 11,001  I  Old  WelflBtbor  (o) 

K«w  Welnthor  ^a)  ...  .12,138  I 


10,520  ft.     In  western  Tibet  they 

liljfKit  the  F^me  elevation  ;  tbu8^  iW 
to  H,o76  ft.,  the  Tup  11,508 
Cliiiet  10,460  ff.,  the  Bepho 
Askoii  even  to  9,876  ft*  Tiie  btter  \i 
of  notice  as  a  remMri<Abie  case  of  I 
mi  nation.  In  the  Konen-lun,  the  ^1m 
Mo£  I  probnlijy  ut  heights  not  much  ditlerll 
i'Sl^  thone  in  we»t^ru  Tibet  ;  at  Kea^t  «o 
.i.MO  infer  tVom  the  liri^lit  of  the  snow  Itmil 
fi'orn  the  gene  ml  appearanne  oi  tiH 
part  of  the  iriacierj*.  The  {jlaciem 
tlanka  of  the  Elchi  pa«8  present,  ho«P| 
instances  of  piirticulnrly  deep  dcscei 
B unseat  Vol.  iUy  p.  406  ;  RrpoH 
Fraceedififfs  nf  the  Moijnrtie  .Sin 
India,  p,  o  ;  Cttnningham^s  LatiaX 
553  ;  Vignes*  'Iravris  in  Knskmir, 
p.  285  ;  ThonittoH*M  Tract tM,  Sm 
Cu^h>  Indus,  KatlW,  Laduk,  Mfilial)il 
Ttiuui?-Lun«^t  Ywk. 

KARA  KORUM,  the  chief  pb 
sivoly  of  the  khan  of  Keiair,  and  of 
khan,  till  Knblai  established  hia  rm 
ChiuiL  Bishbiilik,  L  e.,  **  peiitafioib^ 
tween  Kara  Kornra  nod  Almalik  j  I 
aufioutly  Leon  the  cl»ief  j*eai  of  Ut4 
nation.  It  is  now,  ace'ordin^  to  H 
represented  by  UrumtsL — I'li/e,  Catk 
u,  p.   506  ; 

KARA-KUL,  a  smiill  dijutnct  in 
of  the  Siimnrcand  river,  N.  W,  of 
of  which  it  is  a  division,  occupied  byT 
and  Uzbek  ahrpheriis.  Largo  smp] 
skins    aie    Fent    froin   it   tt>    Tai 
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(«)  Th««  two  pa.«,  ««not  I*.  u«d  f^  pmcticl  p«ipo.e..     p^^^.^  ^^^,  ^.^  ^^^^^       ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^    ^ 

Ohang-chen-mo  gives  its  name  to  a  route    in  Pei^sin,  and  are  used  for  «*apii,  wUS 

a  b^autifn)  nhape,  and  are  much 


of  about  16  maladies  between  Ladak  and 
eastern  Turki^^tati,  tiaid  to  V»e  <he  easiest 
from  India  to  Upper  At^in,  much  easier  than 
the  more  westerly  Kara  Korum  ronte  travers- 
ed by  Sclilagiulweit  nnd  Mr.  JohuHon*  The 
heights  Viiry  from  19,000  to  21,000  feet,  but 
tl»e  mountains  are  generally  rounded,  and  fuel 
and  gra^  are  abundant  s^ave  at  one  stage. 
Gnmah  is  equidistant  between  Ilchi  and 
Yarkand,  and  the  Kara  Korum  ronte  meets 
ibid  route  at  Sbadula.  The  existence  of 
glaciers  in  western  Til>et  was  first  made 
known  by  Vigne,  who  alludes  to  them  in  his 
Travels  iu  Kashmir,  Coh>nel  Richard  Strachey 
waa  tlie  first  who  proved  their  exis^teiice  in 
1847  in  the  Himalaya.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  Kara  Korum  and  in  the  Kouen-luu  there 
are  glaciers  having  forms  identical  with  those 
of  the  Alps,  Some  of  them  nre  coiisiderably 
larger  than  the  p:lnciei*8  in  Europfc.  In  the 
'  HimaUya^  the  lowest  glaciers  go  down  to 
U,000  and  even  10.5(X)  ft.  j  the  Pindari 
-  -*  '  M92  ft.,  the  Timtunna  at  1 1.430 


those  of  tlie  1  arlars.  The  riidi  m^m 
who  are  fond  of  showy  dress, 
a  pregnant  siheep,  the  skin  of 
which  is  afterwards  taken  off,  aii4 
with  cloth  and  cotton,  to  prevent  ill 
of  the  ftun  and  air,  The  bkin  of 
young  lamb  is  delicate,  mft  and  \ig^ 
finest  lamb-8ktn  cap  is  valued  in  TciJN 
other  places  in  Persia,  at  thirty  ru[ 
caravan  of  Bokhara  which  frt^urnta 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  laii 
side  I  able  quantities  of  the  ^kinff.  Tl 
of  Kirman,  and  the  sugar  of  V«zd 
important  ariicles  of  ^ale  iuMa^had  *^ 
Mohan  LitVs  Traveh.p.  J 93. 
KAUAKULI,  nii«p.  Skins 
KARA  KUXDAL,  Maleai. 
i*acemo!*a,  Witld.  Thus  tree  sr^w 
Molabui*  and  Travancore  foreats  to  € 
ty  feet  in  la'ight,  and  two  fed  \m  ^ 
It  is  used  by  Ara)>8  for  Utc  cnisu  tf_ 
buggerow,  doui,  and    patcatn&li 


at  iQp967  ft  I   and  the  Chaia  at    strong,  and  is  said  to  be   dnrafa 
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KABAMIK. 
sd  heuwj  for  the  purposes  to  which 

r    HncD.       Bauhinia     variegata. 
EaDgra^  is  a  fibre  of  a  species 

»  Panj.,  or  KachDar,HiND.,  variety 

variegata,  L.  which   grows  to  a 

le  truak  to  the  first  branch  being  10 

od  girth  6  feet.     Its  wood  is  light- 

>ject  to  rapid  decay  and  to  woiins  ; 

•mindars   in     the   wood- work   of 

s.     The  flowers  are  used  as  an 

od,  and  the  leaves  as  fodder  for 

oeiFs  Hand-book^  Vol,  i,  p,  o41. 

iINGI.      Saiva  mendicants,  who 

ind   to  mark  their  triumph  over 

an   iron  ring  and  chain,  on  the 

These  ascetics  were  the  persons 

ed  the  notice  of  Bernier  and  Ta- 

other  of  the  earlier  travellers. 


KJLRANG. 


Dolichos  catiany 


KARA  MUDLU,  Tel. 
and  D.  coltratus. 

KARAMURDA,  Saks.  Carlssa  carandas  ? 

KARA-MUREN,  Mongol,  The  Black 
River,  called  by  tlie  Chinese  Hoang  Ho,  or  the 
Yellow  River.  The  embankment  of  the  river 
is  said  to  date  from  the  twenty-second  cen- 
tury B.  c.  Its  regulation  has  ever  been  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  there  used  to  be  a  tax  on  the  Hong 
merchants  at  Canton  expressly  on  account 
of  this  objecu  The  will  of  the  emperor  Kea 
King,  who  died  in  1820,  has  the  following 
passage  : — *'  The  Yellow  River  has  from  the 
remotest  ages,  been  China's  sorrow.  When- 
ever the  mouth  of  the  stream  has  been  im- 
peded by  sand-banks,  it  has,  higher  op  its 
l)aiiks,  created  alarm  by  flooding  the  country." 
This  seems  to  have  been  eminently  the  case 


in  1856  or  1856,  when  the  stream  of  tlie 
ginningof  the  nineteenth  century,  I  Hoang  Ilo  near  the  debouchment  of  the 
trely,  it*  ever,  been  seen,  by  Euro- 1  great  canal  was  reduced  to  A  few  yards  in 
toM,     See  Hindoo.  i  width,  the  northern  banks  having  given  way 

LA,  Hind.  Fulconeria  in^ignis.  |  far  up,  and  the  inundations  poured  over 
LI,  Hind.  Bauhinia  variegata.  |  Shantung.  On  this  occasion,  much  of  the 
<LI  or  Knra  valli,  Tel,  Carallia  [  water  was  reported  to  have  escaped  into  the 
lie  words  mean  "hill  Meroeoylon"  j  gulf  of  Pecheli,  which  the  Chinese  believe 
lemblance  of  the  shining  leaves  t-o  I  to  have  been  the  original  exit.     During  the 


It  is  found  on  the  Nngnri  Hills 
»ignation,  whence  Roxtiurgh  took 
lam**.— •JS'//;o/,  jP/.  .-tfid/t, 
SANA,  Ticl.     Phaaeolus  rostra- 

LJM,  DuK.     Stapelia  buiTonia. 

— ?  Dyes. 

,  Hind  ?     A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- . 

ling  a  hard,  yellow  timber. —  CftL  • 

62. 

ANI,  Tam.   Red  gram.    Doiiclio.s  , 

^hutib.     Lablab    cultratum,    DC* 

•^HoTt.  Cal,  p.  233.  i 

MARADU,    Tam.      Termioalial 

ARDACA,   Saks 
1. 

BA,  Sans.     Linaria  cynibalaria. 
BAK,  Jay.,  Malav.      Agalloclia 

BAL,  Hi.VD.     Ficus  reticulata. 
BAR,  see  India,  Kuraml)ar. 
BOLA,  Sans.  Fruit  of  Averrhoa 

3RU,    Hind.      Albizzia    odora- 

BU,  Tam.  ?  Cai7ophyllusaroma- 

JU  TAILAM,  Tam.    Clove  oil. 
JU,  Malkal.      Jussiasa  villosa, 
idwif^ia  parviflora,  Roxb, 
III,  Mahr.    Olea  dioeca,  Roxb. 
[N,  Tam.     Zeus. 
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reign    of  the  last   Mongol  emperor,  a  pro- 
ject was  adopted  for  restoring  this   channel. 
The  discontent  created  by  this  scheme  assist- 
ed in  exciting  the  movement  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  dynasty. —  Davis,  Fo/.  i,  pp.  137, 
I  190  ;  UeGuiffnes,    Vol.  iv,/?.216  ;  J.  R.  G. 
S.,  Vol.  xxviii,  ;).  294;  see  also  Biot  in  Jour. 
.  As.  Ser.y   iv.  Vols,  i  and  ii  ;   Vuie^  CcUhay^ 
\  Vol  i,  p.  125. 

KARAN,  Hind.     Morns  parvifolia. 
,      KARAN,  see  Luristan. 

KARANA,  Hind.  A  doer  of  anything, 
hence  the  curnum  or  village  accountant,  and 
th«^  terminal  syllable  of  such  words  as  kndri- 
•  kara,  a  horsekeeper.  The  Karana  is  also  a 
Carlssa  ca- i  mixed  casste,  following  writing  and  accounts  as 
an  occupation.  Hence  the  Anglo-Bengal  word 
Kerani,  a  clerk. —  Wilson.  It  is  from  the 
Sanscrit  Kri  to  <io. 

KARANASCHU,  Ru3.  Blacklead  pencils. 

KARANCPIILLY,  aTravancore  wood,  of 
a  dark  colour,  specific  gravity  0ol9.  Used 
for  l)uildino;s  and  small  boats. — Col.  Frith. 

KARAN  CUTTAY,  Tam.  of  Ceylon. 
Ixora  parviflora. 

KAKANDIjU,  Panjabi.  Acer  levigatum, 
JVnllich. 

KARANE-KALANGU,  Tam.  Amorpho- 
phallus  campanulatus,  Bl. 

KARANFAL,  Ar.,  Hind.  Caryophyllus 
aroinaticus,  Linn.     Cloves. 

KARANG,  Malay.  Plocaria  Candida, 
Graciilaria  tenax,  JSfees.    Eucheuma  spiaoaa* 
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KARA  NO  BOLLOXC:, 

"KARANG,  Malay.     Corril. 
KAUANGAL,  Hind.    CaiUartocarpus  fis* 
tuta. 

KAUANGALLE,  Tajj.,  of  Ceylon.  Ebony. 
0»  the  Matabnr  coast  tlifs  tree  is  ntimed  Kiiru 
Miira.     It   growa   to    about   ten    inches     in 


K A  RANG  BOLLONG, 

m\  pinaui^p  &c^  and  whnt  is  fiitljier  i 
for  the  oH'tjriogs,  are  prepared  by   lij«l 
Kombaug.     All  theae  matcriats  are[ 
the  before-mentioDed   bamboo  bowl^  i 
tlie  eveuiug  at  ^  past  5  o'clock,  i 
by   a  servant   into    the    BoUoog 


diameter,   and    fvom   fifteen    to    twenty   feet    Seroot  tree.     The  orlgiuof  iliblraotil 
high,  but  the  bhick  heart  of  it  doca  not  ex-    ed   to  a  Javanese  named  Kial  wboii  f 


there  and  above   whose  grave   thu 
risen   ;    and    thif    natives    declare 
tree    ha^^    sprung    from     the    UAvel 
dead.     They  likewise  make   utferiag  < 
burial    place,   at   the  waringin    tr«e, 
tbo    room,    the   pnnti*y«   kitchen    tad 


ceed    seven    inches    in    diameter.      In     the 

north  part  of  Mabbar,  in  Canara,  it  is  named 

Acha    Maram,    l)y    some    of  ihe    Kanntukn 

Kuga-gba.     The  natives  use  the  young  buds, 

leaves  and   flower^*  of  this   tree   in  cjises  of 

flux  and  in  inflammiition  of  the  liver,  for    tlie 

cure  of  whicdi  it  h  said  to  bo   most  usefuL^ —  I  places?  in  the  dwelling  of  the  ovei'w.'er, 

EdffC^  Cefjhn.  \  the  wayang- players  have  returned 

KARANGALLY  MAKAM,  Taxi.    Aca-    BoUong,    the   bed   placed   near  the 
cia  sundra,  DC\  I  of   tJie    godown,    known  under   the 

KAliANG   BOLLONG.     This  district  is  j  nppellalion  of  devils-bed  or  bed  of  " 
flitunteil  in  th^  residency  of  Bagelen^  division  |  Kidul  (which  has  existed  from  ti 
Arabal,  on   the  southerly  sea  coast  between  ;  rial)  is  pnl  in   order  by  the  Tukan] 
tile  rivers  Chinclilns^-goloug  and  Djetis,  both    and    ornamented    with    some   silk 
of  wbieh  have   tfieir  embouchure   in    the  ^a. 
Genrrnlly  *»peaking*  the   place  may  be   const- 
'  dered  j-aluhriouj*.    Ti»e  thermometer  at  6  a.  m., 
from  7Cr  to  74*  F.»  at   noon,  fiom  82*  to  86% 
•nd  at  6  r  m.,  77*  to  79*.     4,000  able-lHidied 


men,    of  the    district    Kamng   Bollang^  Hnd 


cloths.     Nobody  but  this  woman 
to   do    this*      Every    Thurtsday 
time  of  the  collection  this  bed  is  cli 
otferin^s  are  made  to  it*    After  everytJ 
been  made  ready  ebe  small  lampfiani 
and    the  i^mall   bamboo  bowls   with 
i\mt^  &c.,  are  placed  with  partiruUir 
honor  by  the  Tnkang  G«^dong  bffac 
on  a  ^n)al1  couch  made  foi^  the  pai 
tiie  same  time  ^he   »ayi  in  high  < 


their    livelihoo*!   by    gathering    birds'    nesth, 
in    the    cultivation    of  sawa,  and    in  tisbing. 
The   women    on    iJ»eir   part  keep  themselves 
busy    in    weaving   cloths,   which  are   every- 
where in  good  demand,  and  are  much  nought    if  addressing  some  distinguished 
for  in  the  capitals  of  the  residencies,  Surakartj^  i  order  of  Mijnheer  (meaning  the 
and  DjckjekoMrta.  Karang    BoUong  furnisihes  ]  here  bring  wherewithal  for  you 
annually  an  in^porUuit  produce  of  birds*  nests.    After  this  ipeech  theTul^: 
but  the  collection  is   made  with   nuK  h  danger 
to  life*     The  i^uthering  tnkes  place  three  limes 
a  year  under  the  name  of  LMuan    kesongo,  in 
the   end    of  Anril,  Tellor   in    the   middle   of 
August,  and  Kupal  in  December.    The  yearly 
produce    is   commonly    between   50  and    60 
|iicub      When   the     time   for  gathering    ap- 
proat'hess  six  nests   are  collected  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  sample   of  the    previous  year  ;  and  if  it  shall  take  place  w^ithoutm: 
and  according  to  old  custom,  a  Thursday  is  |  which    request   h   oidinarily    nns 
always    cftosen  to   make    Wginning  witli  the  I  "  yes"  (i'tgee.)     During  this  time 
►  |>reparation  of  what  is  needed   for  the  feast. 
The  next  morning  the  buffaloes  are  killed,  and 
two    houi^   afterwards  some  pieces   of  tlesb, 
[.tongue,  entrails,   &c  from    the    slanghtei'ed 
iniraals,  are  placed    on    small    bowls   woven 
bamliooM  called   sa*ljcn,    ami  are    offered  to 

ung  Watu    Tumpang,  and  at   the  clitf  of 

Ijengklck  a  he*goat  in  otfcied  with  ineense, 

\  r<*stival  must,  by  old  custom^  always  twke  |  Nyai  Ratn   Kidul,  and  it   t-  *»  t*"^**?*! 

«  on    a    Friday,  which    by  the    natives  is    in  the  district  of  Karang 
Lted   Ngaderan.     In    the   afternoon   of  the    feast  is  given  to  dedicate  u 


answers,  **  Yes,  raotherTti 
father    Mijrdieer  (the  ot^ccr)   tha 
my  thanks  for  the  food  which  he  hi 
After  this  ctfrcmony  is  finished 
Gedong  reuHiins  sitting  on  the  bedl, 
tlier  HMks  Nyai  Batu  Kidul  (who  it  ( 
to  be  piemen t  in  the  bed)   ^'  if  It  b«l 
to  her  that  the  birds'  nests  should  bii 


is  kept  up  till  the  next  morning, 
day  the  toppeirg-phiy  is  main  tain 
evening  ihe  toppeng-play   bein|^ 
Karang  Bollong  feo&t  begina,  on 
sion  the  garni  lung  and  two  or  tlir^^ 
girls   make  themselvea  heaiHl.     Al 
seven  acts  the   dancing  girla  taril 
towards  the  bii*«ls*  neat  warehouse  i 


ae  day    a   Wayang   generally  a  piece    of 
ncUy    in    performed    in    tlie    Bollong. 
thu  uceei^sary  flowers,  fruit$j  oiulments,  i  their  departure  for 

HS  K 


to  the  honor  of  Nyai  Rata  Ki 
feast  on  Sunday  m6rri- 
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itui 
.ad,! 


KARA  OOHLAN. 


KASASU. 


nestSy  whicfay  are  again  compared 
lostera.  If  the  nests  are  of  proper 
rork  is  continned  bj  makiD^  stages 
s  and  fastening  them  to  the  rocks 

the  collectors  have  to  descend.  All 
itions  being  completed  in  five  or  six 
nhabitants  of  the  nearest  dessa  go 
I  Dahar  and  Gedee  with  the  men 
to  these  cliffs,  accompanied  by  gan- 
ontona  who  carry  with  them  the 
■gs  to  contain  the  nests  which  may 
I. — Journ,  Ind,  Archip, 
^Gr  COTTAY,  Tam.  Ixora  par- 
hl. 

JGELY,  Tam.,  Karakili,  Malkal. 
igh  whitish  coloured  wood,  used  for 
rposes  ;  many  of  the  planks  of  the 
;s  are  of  this  wood,  and  the  edges 
together  with  koir,  with  wadding 
oas,  and  yarns  crossing  the  joints, 
rpose  of  making  the  boats  pliable 
fy  as  it  would  be  useless  to  fasten 

nails,  &c.,    for   the  services   for 
'  are  required. — Edye,  M.  ^  C. 
<fGLI,  Hind.   A  hill  in  the  Jhilam 
rt  of  the  Salt  Range. 
ffl,  Beng.  a  copyist.  See  Karana. 
HKA,  Tam.     In  the  Tamil  pro- 
idra  of  the  Pillai  caste,  and  in  the 
'rahman.— -  Wilson, 
!^JA,  Quercus  ilex,  Linn. 
^J-BARA,  IIind.    Pongamia  gla- 
karang,  Hind.    Guilandinabonduc. 
^  JUTI,  Can.     See  Oil. 
"IT-KUSHA,  Bkng.     Iwarancusa. 
S'OSl  ?   Vitex  trifolia.    See  Kara- 

S^-THODI,  Maleal.  Karau  thuli, 
la  retusa,  Linn. 

NUCHI,  Maleal.  Vitex  tri- 
I. 

),  Jap.     China  grass. 
3,  marriage  of  u  widow   with  the 

a  deceased  husband,  as  practised 
e  Jat,  Gujar,  Ahir,  and  other 
he  N.  W.  provinces  of  India  ;  it  is 
m  as  disreputable,  and  the  term  is 
i  to  concubinage.  See  Jat :  Maniage. 
OGHLAN,  ruins  about  half  a  mile 
ifri  in  Kurdistan,  from  which  Rich 

a  quantity  of  earthen  jars  var- 
ick  in  the  inside,  and  perfectly 
•  those  found  at  Seleucia  and  Baby- 
ibtained,  also,  a  small  earthen  lamp 
ow   used   by  the  villagers.     Gold 

coins  are  also  frequently  found 
h  the  villagers  immediately  melt 
16  jars,  or  sepulchral  urns,  refer  to 
ans.  Farther  up  the  torrent,  on 
W,  are  some  excavations  in  the 
J  GhiBOUV  houses,  and  others  of 


the  same  kind  are  in  the  hills,  ten  minutes' 
ride  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  ruins, 
consisting  of  excavated  sepulchral  chambers, 
with  very  low  doors,  and,  in  the  inside, 
three  places  to  lay  out  bodies,  but  of  small 
dimensions,  about  five  feet  long.  The  plan  of 
these  excavations  resembled  the  Achasme- 
nian  sepulchres  at  Naksh-i-Rustam,  but  there 
was  no  writing  or  carving  of  any  description 
about  them.  Farther  on,  about  three  miles 
from  the  ruins,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  are  some 
vestiges  of  building,  which  the  people  call 
Kiz  Kalasi,  or  the  Girl's  Castle.  Hera  urns 
and  bones  are  found ;  the  place  is  nearly 
opposite  Ouiki  Imaum.  S.  W.  of  Kifri  is  an 
immense  mound  like  the  Mujalliba  of  Baby- 
lon. Rich  dug  about  it,  and  found  immense 
quantities  of  small  pieces  of  human  bones,  and 
fragments  of  urns,  all  of  which  had  a  black 
varnish  on  the  inside  :  but  the  pottery  was  of 
different  quality,  some  coarse  and  unoma- 
men  ted.  The  soil,  as  deep  as  he  could  dis- 
cover by  means  of  a  ravine,  was  impregnated 
with  black  unctuous  mould,  fragments  of 
urns,  and  small  bits  of  bones.  On  the  centi'e 
of  the  mound  is  a  burial-place  of  Arabs  ;  and 
the  mahomedan  now  confounds  his  dust  with 
that  of  the  fire-worshipping  Persian  ;  for  that 
this  was  a  Sassanian  place  of  exposing  the 
dead.  Rich  had  no  doubt  from  its  appearance 
and  character,  and  the  style  of  the  fragments 
found. — Riches  Residence  in  Koordistan^ 
Vol.  \,  pp.  18-21. 

KARA-PINCHEE-GASS,  Singh.  Ber- 
gera  Konigii,  Linn.;    W.  Sf  A.  ;  Roxb, 

KARAR  ?  Hind.  A  class  of  agriculturists 
in  the  district  of  Mainpuri. —  Wilson. 

KARAR,  Hind.  Bauhinia  variegata,  also 
Carthamus  oxyacantha. 

KARAS,  Hind.     Lathyrus  sativus. 

KARAS  ?  bangles  or  rings  worn  on  the 
wrist. 

KARASA,  or  Telia  barranki,  Tel.  Ficus 
ampelos,  BuuM.  This  Tclugu  name  is  pecu- 
liar to  Vizagapatam  and  Gaujam. 

KARASA,  Tkl.     Ficus  asperrima,  Roxb. 

KARAS  KULLI,  Maleal.  Barleria  obo- 
vata,  Linn. 

KARASM,  see  Kharasm  :  Koh. 

KARA  SU,  the  river  after  passing  through 
the  plain  of  Tejran  is  a  considerable  stream, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Kara  Su.  It  makes 
a  circuit,  winding  through  the  mountains  and 
over  rapids,  into  the  plain  of  Erzingan, through 
which  it  flows  in  the  same  general  direction, 
close  to  the  town  of  that  name.  At  Erzingan, 
it  is  fordable  only  at  a  few  places  even  in  the 
dry  season.  The  Kara  Su,  is  the  western 
Euphrates. — Markham's  Embassy^  p.  72. 

KARASU,  HiNP.  Quercus  somicarpifolia. 
see  Jellalabad. 
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Verbascum  thapsui* 
Carissa  caraniJas. 
Car&llla  lucid  a,  R. 

A  caravan  or  com- 


I 
I 


KARDAHEE. 

KARATALAMU,  Sansc,  or  Tati  cbettu, 
Tkl,     BoraBSus  Habelliformi!?,  Linn, 

KABATEEVO  ISLAND,  a  name  of  Car* 
diva  Island* 

KABATFIRI,  Hind, 

KARAITNDA,  Hind. 

KARAVALLI,  Tel. 

KARA  VAN,  Pees. 
pany  of  travellers.     See  Kafilah,  Karwan, 

KARAVAN  SARAI  or  Carivansary  or 
Sarai,  le  a  square,  enclosed  by  walls,  under 
which  are  many  rooms  or  cells  for  accommo- 
dation* The  merchandize  atid  cattle  are  col- 
lected in  the  area.  1'here  is  a  chamber  for 
each  person  with  strict  privacy, 

KARA   VELLA,   Mal£AL,    Gynandrops 

iOtapbylK  I>0. 

KARA-VETTI,   Maleal,     Olea  diaka, 

KARAVI,  Sans,  Cardiospermum  halica- 
cabum,  also  Carissa  spinarum. 

KARBALANG,  see  Tulour  or  Salibabo 
islands. 

KARBARU,   Hind.     Hedcra  hell.    Ivy, 

KARBELAH,  a  town  in  Turkish  Arabia, 
to  which  mabomotians  of  the  shiah  sect 
resort  in  pilgrimage.     SeeKbniif,     KirbeUih, 

KARBER,  Hind.     Nerium  odorum. 

KARBI  ?  see  Jogl  or  Yogi 

KARUI,  Hind.  The  stalks  of  Sorghum 
vulgare. 

KABBO,  Jav.    a  buffalo. 

KARBUJA  DOSA,  Tkl.  Cucumig  melo, 
Linn. 

KARCHURA,  Sans.     Zedoary. 

KARDA  CHEEKA,  Malat.  Anauas 
sativus,  SchnlL 

KARA-TSJERA,  Maleal.  Portulaca 
olcracea. 

KARA  ULLI,  TcRK.  The  tent  of  block  fde, 
in  which  families  reside.  In  Bilucbistari, 
it  is  called  Gedaun  :  the  Affghans  call  it 
Sizhdi  ;  the  Turks,  Kara  Ulli  ;  and  the  Per- 
sian, Siah  Cbadr.     See  Affghan. 

KARA-WA,  Bdrm.     Bdellium. 

K  A  RAW  A,  a  fisher  caste  near  Bentotte  in 
the  N.  and  N,  W.  of  Ceylon.  They  onginally 
came  from  Tuticorin,  The  Parawa,  are  a 
section  of  the  Karawa. 

KARAWANT,  Mahr.    A  brahman  tribe. 

KARA,  or  tlie  thorny  caray,  Webera  te- 
Iraudra,   Willd. 

KARAWILLA  KABELLA,  Sixoa,  An- 
tides  ma  bunia!*,  Sprenq^ 

KARAY-KA-PHAL,  Hind.  Fruit  of 
Wcbora  tetraodra- 

KARAY  PAK,  Duk.  Bergera  koofgii,  L. 

KARCHEEA  of  the  Godavery,  Nyctaa- 
thos  arbor-tristis,  Linn 

KARDAHEE,  Hind.  Coaocarpns  rayrii* 
folium. 
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KAREN.  ^M 

le   four  priaetl^H 
,  Tacklakhar  luH 


KARDAM,  the  fou 
Pruang,  Kardaro,  Tack lak bar 
three  Khar  and  Knjarh  Kochani 
second  Khar  is  in  Hiudoostani,  *^T^ 
KARDAMOM,  GitB,  Kardama 
Cardamoms* 

KARDAB,     This  race  occupy 
mallai  hills  in  the  colloctorate  of  Co 
They  are  open,  independent^  stnuy 
meu,    simple    and  obeying  ih\ 
cbieffl.     They  are  stronjr    buili 
with  woolly  hair  and  ^» 
cau  features  and  they  lii 
a  point.     The  women  %vear  euunoi 
of  pith  in  the  lobes  of  their  eai*^  i 
distend  dawn   to  tlieir  should  em. 
monkey    is  the  Kardar's   grea 
Lietii,-Coi.  Hamilton  in  Uteris, 

KARDOO,    HiiBD  ?    Seed 
tim!torius,   Linn.  ;  Boxb, 

KARDUCHI  inhabit  Kurdii 
called  Alyria,  Assyria. 

KAUE-BEPON,  MAtitAU 
niiriij  Linn, 

KAEE  CHEDI,  Tam.    Webera 
also  Cautbinm  purviflorum* 

KAREE,  Hind,     Uvana,  s] 

KAREE  and  Mansee  are 
Deo  lea  in  Ajmir. 

KAREJ.  Three  kindi*  of  Ci 
are  found  in  roost  situations  la  Chi 
desert  between  Babylon,  Hit  and  A 
dr^^t  called  Nura»  is  a  wiiitc  powd 
ciilarly  abundant  at  Hit  and  Ana* 
with  ashes  it  is  used  as  a  coatio) 
lower  parts  of  walls,  in  biiths 
places  liable  to  damp.  The 
found  in  powder,  mixed 
pieties  of  ibe  same  substance^ 
pebbles-  it  is  called  by  the  Turk**, 
by  the  Arabs,  Jus  ;  it  is  very  plei 
tween  Hilta  and  Feln^iah,  is  tim 
cement  of  the  couniryp  and  coflij 
mortar  which  is  found  in  the  mini 
Ion.  The  third  species,  called  Ikii 
substance  resembling  gypiium. — Rig 
of  Babylon^  pp.  64 — 5, 

KAREKATTAREARU,  K 
whose  occupation  is  work  tug 
borders  to  blankets.^ — tVihan^ 

KARELA,  Hind.     A  bitter 
Momordica   charanLin,  syn.  of   Li 
Dhar  knrela,  is  Momordica  dioica* 

KARELOE  VEGON.  Mjll 
lochia  iiidica,  Linn  ;  Uoxb 

KAREEL,    Singh.       Capj 
Boxh. 

KAREN  CABBAGE  PAL: 
cbdus. 

KAREN,are  divided  into  the 
Pwo  and  Shan  Karen,  and  h^vo 

:  9a 
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KAREK. 

K&reDy  is  a  Burmese  word  applied 

of  Uh!   xnouutitiiieers   In    Pegu  and 

Bumiab.     Some  of  them  are  kaovvn 

lite,  red  and  bliick  Kareo,  from  the 

their  clothes  ;  also  Burmese  Karen 

n,  as  dwelliog  amougst  these 

are  not  a  prior  liice  in  Burmah, 

I  eart  Lliem  Yaug^  prouounced  in  the 

parti   of    Burmaii   as   Ten,   Yein, 

aud   YeD*5eik.       The    red-clothed 

ibetDselvesKii-ja,  und  some  of  the 

dat»,  Kajr-ay.     Tlicy  describe  them- 

haviug  come  from  the   oorth,  and 

great  sand  desert  that  Beparates 

*ribct.    They  believe  that  formerly 

The  name  Karen  embraces 

itinct  tribes,  speaking  widely  dif* 

dialects  of  oue  langtiage.     But  all  the 

family  between    the   mouths   of  the 

181  imd  **«3urce8  of  the  Sitaug  arrange 

^  Sgttu  tribes^the  Pwo  tribes 

<?.     The  Karen  people  are 

m  h,   Burmese,    Siaraefte 

s,  and  extend  from  28 

Lt     According  to  Dr.  Bow  ring,  the 

Kareti^  are  separated  from  tlio&e  of  the 

or  western  frontier,  by  the  valley  of 

,  and  the  great  part  of  the  native 

tion^oecupying  Koratand  the  foot 

[ntain.«  that  form  the  water-shed  ofthe 

Thp^e  Earea  may  be  so  merely  in 

T        '■'  1  ro    between    Burroah   and 

ent,  with  a  patriarchal  con- 

yd  reckon   themseUes   by  familiea 

"1*?  or    tribes.     They  are  agricul- 

T  lese   and  the  Monof  Pegu 

III;:'  ren  of  Tenas^erim  are  the 

pacta    of  that  territory,   and  a  tra- 

tiieir  own  makes  them    come  from 

.     Their   language  is  Burmese  with 

&Sinitie«*     Some   of  the   tribes  are 

bol  two  of  them,   the   Sgau  and 

pagan.     Karen  is  a  Burmese  term 

proDounced  as  Khyen,  the  native 

Ken-yan  =  man.     The  Bukho, 

physician,  has   considerable   iu- 

The  Wi  19   a   shaman,   a   poet,    a 

or   prophet:  their   local   personal 

oal   genii  are   called  KeS^.     Plu 

and  Lerah  their  hell.     They 

fgod«   ofthe  elements   and  atmos- 

omena*     A  perverted  Christianity 

jtij^t  among  them,    and  they  bave 

tcsdiueaa  in  adopting  the  tenets  of 

th*     Those   within  the  British   teni- 

true  Karen,  are  about  62^326,  of 

IS  are  under  chrietian  influence. 

or  Koya,  eastern  and  western, 

at   200,000  flonls.     There  are 

of  the  Ka-ya  or  mountain  Ka- 

UeUaod  country  lying  between  the 
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KAREN. 

rivers  SI  tang  and    Sal  win,  the    majority  of 
whom  have  forsaken  their  ancient  savage  cua-  < 
toms,  Karen,  Br.  Mason  tells  us,  is  a  Burmes 
word  applied  to  most  of  the  mountaineers  i 
Pegu   and    southern    Burraah.      There 
White  Karen^  Red  Karen  and  Black  Karen 
80  designated  from   the  prevailing  colour  of 
the   dress.      Burmese   Karen    and     Talaing 
Karen  from  the  nations  with  which  they    are 
associated.     Karen  is  thus  a  name  applied  toi 
several  distinct  tribes  united  by  the  comraoul 
bond  of  having  one  tanguage  though  spokettl 
in  widely  ditTering  dialer  ts.   But  all  the  Karen 
tribes   dwelling  between   the   mouths  of  the 
Tenasserim    and  the   sources  of  the  Sitaug, 
resolve   themselves   into    three   classes — tliol 
Sgaii  tribes,   the  Pwo  tribes  and  the   B  ghat 
tribes,  who  may  be  thus  arranged  : — 
Sgau  proper,  |  Bphni  ka-ten,       Pwo  proper, 
Mnune  Pgha^    Bgbai  ma  btju,    8boung  khie, 
Takii,  Bghtd  ko  hta»       Kajra  or  Ka, 

We  wa,  Lfty  may,  Taru  or  Kiio  thti^ 

Maau  loaiian,       Mopgho^ 
Hushu, 
Toung  Ihu, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  tells  us  Umt  the  easteinl  I 
Bghai,    Bgbai-mu-hny    or    red    Karen,    cjill 
tliemselves   Kay  a,  their  term  for   man,   and 
are   called   by    the    Burmese   Kayenni  ;   by 
the    Shan,  Yen-laing,  or  red    Karen,    from] 
the   colour  of  their  dress,  which  was  origi- 
nally alt    red,  as    it  even  yet  occasionally  j 
is,  but  a  mixture  of  black  garments  is  now*i 
commonly  seen.      Colonel    Yule   says,  it    itf] 
generally  believed  that  they  are  not  in  any  j 
way  closely   allied  to  the  Karen   proper   of* 
Pegu    and  Tenosserim,   but    that    they  are 
rather  a  Shan  lace,  but  Dr.  Mason  has  not 
been   able   to  find   any  proof  of  the  latter 
kindred,  other  than  their  being  a  **  gens  brae- 
cata,"  and  this  proof  fails,  he  adds,  when  it  is 
known  that  we  have  ti^ouser- wearing  Karen 
living  in  eight  of  Tounghoo.     The  men  wear 
short  red  trousers  with  perpendicular  narrow 
black  or  white  stripes.     Sometimes  the  trou- 
sers have  a  black  gi'ound,  with  red  or  white  I 
stripes.     Below  the  knees  are  black  bands, 
several  inches  in  diameter,  formed  of  twisted 
thread.     A  ahawl  or  sheet  of  white,  with  red 
or  black  stripes,  is  wrapped  around  the  body  ' 
with  or  without  a  Shan  jacket.    A  bright  red  ' 
turban  is  worn  on  the  head,  and  an  ornamen- 
tal bag  is  hung  across  the  shoulders.     Every 
man  carries  a  short  knife  in  his  belt,  many  j 
have  swords  ;  and  those  who  have  not  muskeUf  j 
or  matchJocks,  cany  from  one  to  three   light! 
spears,  which  are  used   in  warlike  juveJins, 
and  thrown  from  the  hand.     Every  man  hm 
a  pony,  bo  that  in  time  of  war  they  form 
body   of  light  cavalry,  when  alt   turn  out  to^ 
service  and  the  culiivatioa  is  then  carried  on 
by  the  women  exclusively. 
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Tbe   wometi*s   dress   is    peculinrly   plctu- 
i*esque,  though  every  gurineut  is  ouiy  n  rect- 
aiigalur  piece  of  cloth.     The  head  dres«  is  a 
large  red  or  black  turban,  wouud  up  to  form  a 
small  tower  oa  tlie  top  of  the  head.     There  ia 
no  gown ;  but  a  cloth   like  the  Roman  toga 
is  lied  hy  Iwo  coruers  on  the  right  ijhuulder, 
autl  the  left  arm  is  sometimes  kept  covered* 
but  nioro  ofteu  it  ia  thix)wu  out  above  the 
r  garment.     A  second  piece  of  cloth   like  the 
'  firat  is  kept  in  the  hand  like  a  loose  shawl,  or 
wound  round  the  body,     Theae  garments  are 
usually  one  black  and  one  red.     For  a  petti- 
coat, another  rectangular   pieco  of  cloth    is 
wrapped    two   or    three   times    around    the 
person,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  wampum 
belt,   some   half  dozen  inches   iu  diameter. 
Another  enormous  band  of  beads   is  worn 
below  the  knees,  and  on  the  ankles  are  large 
silver  bangles.  Both  sexes  wear  silver  bangles 
on  the  wrists,  and  the  women  a  profusion  of 
lailver  necklaces,  formed  of  ingots  of  silver,  or 
[csoins,  to  which  are  added  &  dozen  or  more 
litrings  of  beads.   Ear  drops  are  worn  by  both 
lineii  and  women,  and  the  latter  add  silver  ear- 
I  plugs  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.     Bends 
are  as  numerous  among  the  women,  though 


summits  of  the  almost  perpendicular 
that  supported  tJiis  eitpause,  tndicai«d  I 
to  be,  as  they  proved,  of  mountaiu  lii 
On  entering  the  country,  howcvi-?   K,.  ti 
it  far  from  being  the  plain  it  a| 
distance.     It  is  a  rolling  count t>  hhi. 
dry  ridges  and  deep  hollows  in  wkidJ 
water   hiuks,   as   iu    Kentucky,   to 
perennial  t^prings  lu  other  places,   Tbtl 
in  which  ho  was,  had  no  wnter  for  ili| 
hundred  or  two  thousand  inhabitiiTrf^j 
what   one    of  these  springs   ^^ 
couutry   witli   the  mouutainfl   21 
sembles  both  Scotland  and  Vermoiil| 
inhabitants   are   only  what   the  hl^ 
were  in  the  days  of  the  Wallaces  and  ] 
They  are  governed  by  a  Saubwa,  aadf 
occupied    tlieir    pi*esent    locality    for 
generations,  having  been  driven  d<3 
the  north  by  tlie  Burmese,  and  scj 
upper  Pagan  from  the  Chirjc^c,  wttl 
they  were  then  associated.    Ilt^re,  ou  tbel 
table-land,  they  have  lived,  a  t^^iror  im  \ 
Burmese  and  Shan,  plundering,  ktduap 
and  kilting,  as  opportunity  ode  red,  aiuli 
the  slaves  they  did  not  need  10  the  onpmfj 
tion,  Shan  to  Burmese,  and  Bin 
Shan.     The  eastern  red   Kun  k 


iktl  imported,  as  among  the  American  Indians  ; 
|ind  tho  profusion  of  silver  ornaments  to  be  seen  |  be  three  times  as  numerous   as  tJie 
Vindicates  anything  but  poverty.      He  adds,    und   these   must    amount    to    fifty   or 
!  **  the  female  iu^tinct  for  ornameais  above  all   thousand.      Mr.  Masoji  was   told 

other  things,  is  strikingly  illustrated  while  I    ninety-four  large  villages  and  sc^irerai 

am  writing.  A  girl  stood  in  the  crowd  while 
.  some  boys  were  going  over  their  sij>f^lling 
'  lei^sons,  aud  she  was  a^ked  to  study.     **  If  I 

do,"  she  replied,  "must  I  put  off  these?*' 

pointing   to   her   ornaments  ;   aud   ou   beiug  I  better  food,  are  better  skille^i  i 

told    she    must,    the   decided    answer    was,    more  vigorous,  active  and  labonousy 

"Thou  I  won't  yet."  jungle  tijUe  ho  met.     They  make 

The  country  inhabited  by  the   Red  Karen    knives,  axes,  sword.s  Mp<?ar8,  hoen. 

Is  the  finest  in  the  interior  of  Bunuah,   After    silver  ornnments  and  earUienwareg 


ones.      He    found    tlie    people    wttli 
savageness  which    is   imputed    to 
far  the  most  civilized  Karen  known, 
better   clad,    provide    th«  • 


are 


[fourteen  days*  travelling  from  Touoghoo,  Dr. 

iMasou    found   himself  on  the   summit  of  a 

imountaiu    some  four   or  tive   thou^und   feet 

I  high,   about   the    twentieth    that    they  had 

k  crossed  on  their  way,  when  tho  land  of  the 

red    Karen   opened    suddenly   before    them, 

and  a  more   beautiful    prospect  he   says  he 

never   beheld.     Mountains   in    two   massive 

I  ranges  run  down,  like  the  sides  of  a  triangle, 

rilh  the  apex  at  the  sooth  near  where  he 

atood,  and   in   the  int^^rval    was  spread    out 

what    appeared    to    bo   an    immense    plain, 

bounded  on  the  sorth  only  by  the  horizon. 

It  scorned  to  be   pillared  on  mountains  two 

ipv  three    thousand  feet   high,  like  a  gigantic 

liar  on  which  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  or  to 

build  a   templo  for  his  worship.     Its  scant 

brubberry   and    Ijare    red    soil,  contrasted 

with    the    dark    mountain     sides, 


bridles,  saddles  and  stirrups.     Every 
laud  Uiey  cultivate  is  hoed  with  a  be 
of  the  Wrslern  form,  such  as   b   ne 
among  either  Burmese  or  K 
by    the  Chinese.     They  lui 
nbnnduuce,  which  are  tiajucd  t<i 
nlevs  as  donkeys  are  in  EurofMiv 
bring   tlieif  produce    from  the   Jitel^ 
villages.     Thtfre  are  seen  growin;^ 
Jack,  tamarind,  mango,  j^nava, 
limes^  citrous,  and  plun tains,  ar 
are  seen  in  all  their  villages.     ^' 
vated  in  great  abundance  ;  be.^;;. 
species,  vegetables,  egg«,  gourds, 
leeks,  sngar-cauo  and   yam^  abound 
flourishes  hero  better  than  lu  any  i 
Illy  in  Burmah  ;  and  various  dyc-pH 
cultivated.     Their  bou^a  arb  kc{>t  in  J 
better  condition   than 


among    oclier 
with  heavy  timb&i*.    The  picturesque  ^  and  Uiey  feucd  in  thetr  yaria  and  g^ 
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dred  villages,  contuiuiiig,  some  t!iirty»fiTe 
thou  sand  houses.  Tbey  tUso  constructed  one 
Inrge  town,  Gwey-touugi  which  serves  aa  a 
rallying  point  for  the  tribe,  and  a  depot  for 
its  very  cousidcrable  trade.  They  raise  two 
crops  a  year,  aud  uudei'fttaud  the  practice  of 
artificial  irngaUoru  They  sell  timber  from 
the  Salwceu,  eutcL  aud  stick  lac,  in  large 
quantities  to  Ute  traders  at  Maulmein.  In 
I'^tuni  they  receive  Europeau  goods,  more 
especially  muskets,  which  luay  be  seen  in 
almost  iivevy  Kai'cn's  house,  and  which  are 
sold  at  a  large  profit  to  the  wilder  tribes. 
They  bring  down,  moreover,  cattlo  aud  tJie 
little  [jouies  so  well-known  in  Bengal,  and 
levy  a  tax  on  all  the  articles  brought  by  the 
Shan,  and  which  cannot  pass  except  by  their 
permission.  The  people  tbererore  are  usual- 
ly well  off.  They  have  no  priests,  their  re- 
ligion consisting  chiefly  in  offerings  to  spirits, 
and  in  some  vague  idea  of  a  future  state  of 
eternal  blis^;*  If  the  slave  trade  could  he 
atopped,  they  would  in  all  probability  settle 
down  tinally  into  a  race  of  bold  and  hartly 
traders.  This  can  be  effecl-ed  only  by  the  co- 
opemtlon  of  the  Court  of  Bankok.  An  order 
from  the  kings  of  Siam  would  at  once  de- 
stroy their  market  and  remove  the  temptation 
to  the  crime. 

The  Karen  burn  their  dead,  but  rescue  from 
the  ashes  a  portion  of  the  skuH,  which  they 
suspend  from  a  tree,  with  the  clothes,  orna- 
ments aud  arm  of  the  deceased.  They  dance, 
fitnging  beautiful  songs,  around  those  relics, 
which  the  elders  afterwards  convey  to  the 
foot  of  distAnt-mountains  and  there  inter 
them.  The  Karen  in  the  teak  forests  of 
Pegu,  cultivate  sniall  patches  of  the  forest, 
andi  alter  tukiitg  two  or  three  crops  from  the 
same  soil,  shift  their  habitation  to  atiother 
locality.  The  Ze-beiug  or  Ye-bain,  who  in- 
habit the  valley  of  the  Sitaug  aboveTounghoo, 
are  described  by  the  Burmese  to  be  Burman 
Karen,  a  dirty  people  who  rear  the  si  Ik -worm 
and  manufacture  silk^ 

The  Karen  race  are  scattered  throughout 
the  Burmese,  throughout  all  the  wildest  and 
ID  est  secluded  parts  of  Pegu  and  Martaban  as 
well  as  Teaasserim,  and  the  western  parts 
<jf  Siam.  Of  the  two  tribes  known,  one 
call  themselves  Sho,  but  are  called  by  Uie 
other  tribe  "  Pwo,"  and  by  the  Burmese, 
Meet-khyeen  or  Talain  Karen.  The  other 
tribe  call  themselves  Sgau,  but  by  the  Bur- 
niese  are  designated  Meet-ho,  or  Barman 
Karen,  They  are  most  populous  in  the 
Basseiu  district,  where  they  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  agricultural  population,  the  Bar- 

Btnd   Talain    being    principally    small 
,  Ashermeu  and  mechanics.     After  the 
of  Arrftdui  u>  the  British  the  Karen 


* 
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spread  largely  over  the  hills  i; 
Sandowa.  In  the  northern  ]' 
the  side  of  tlie  Ira  wad  i,  the  Karoo 
and  sparse,  and  they  have  not  been 
further  north  in  Burmah  tJlua  tbt  di 
Tsa-len. 

The  Karen  also  pi*eceded  the  Bo 
the  delta  of  the  Irawadt,  and  an;  I 
occupants  with  the  Mon.  They  are  at 
in  the  lower  plains  of  the  Saluen,  the 
the  8e-tang  and  Irawadi,  the  middle 
the  Se-tang  as  far  asTounghoo,and  ta'* 
rim.  In  Martaban  there  is  also  a 
of  an  allied  tribe,  the  Toung-thu.  ] 
Karen  and  the  Toung-tliu  belong 
Yuma  bmnch  of  the  Tibeto-Burman 

The  louij  and  narrow  bill  ti*act  b^ti 
valley  of  the  Irawadi  and  the  Sa-ltH 
north  as  23%  is  occn[detl  by  cognaj 
called  Ka-ren-nl  (Red  Karen)  who 
to  speak  a  very  uncient  dial*  -  ^  lit 
family.     This  branch  has  a  i  i 

the  western  side  of  tlie  Irrn>  I 

traditions  they  a^^sert  that   tlj  A 

Bur  man  as  the  dominant  people  oi  tl 
and  they  seem  from  very  ancient  i 
have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  valla 
ward  from  the  valley  of  the  Banr 
west  to  the  borders  of  Yunnan. 

Black  Karen  who  dwell  tn  tlie  Shan 
north  of  Mobya,  wear  a  black  dreas. 

The  Karen  dialects  of  tho  lower 
and  Tenasserim,  are  more  closely  as 
with  the  Yuma  languages  than  i 
Burman.  Karen  has  been  more  si 
to  the  Burman  phonology,  but  it 
markable  Htfinities  w^ith  the  M*>Ti  j 
Mon  Lan  alliance.      Glossavi 
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Tibeto-Ultra-Indian  of  the 
that  which  characterises  the  Yimui 
Mantpurt  languages.  Mr.  Logan  n^ 
the  */.  I.  A.,  Feb.  and  March  1855,  ( 
that  no  information  has  yet  bom 
respecting  the  languages  of  the  K»4 
Red  Karen,  the  Ka-kut,  the  Kua,  thi 
the  Phwon,  the  Pa*long,  the  Ka-KU; 
Lawa  and  the  Khu*nung  of  tint  Imi 
the  Salwin  basins,  Karen  is  aatd  I 
wild  man.  They  are  found  in  stnait 
cities  scattered  over  twelve  degreea 
tude  and  ten  of  longitude,  from  ill 
land  of  Tibet  to  the  bunks  nf  the 
and  from  the  province  of  Yxv 
the  bay  of  Bengal.     Th'ir  ^^  .,._ 

been  estimated  at  five 
Gown  includes  amongst  iLt..),^ 
Khyien,  Kemmi  ;  Ka*ren-tii  or  Ra 
the  Pwo  and  Sgau  Karen,  who 
raeteri sties  so  much  in  common  as 
them  in  being  regarded  as  diviaioiiB 
meats  of  one  oatioo.  They  posaeM 
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the  deity  is  Yawah.  Javo  is  the  word  in 
Tibet  and  Bhotan  for  the  Supreme  BeiDg. 
But  the  lamas  of  Bhotao  also  use  Ow-ah-n- 
'chu.  They  propitiate  evil  spirits.  There 
are  two  sects,  one  sacrificing  hogs  and  fowls 
to  evil  spirits,  but  the  other,  called  Purai,  will 
uot  sacrifice  to  evil  spirits  and  regard  hogs 
with  detestation.  They  say  that  formerly 
they  sacrificed  oxen. 

The  Karen  employ  wizards  to  curse  their 
enemies.    They  have  a  knowledge  of  the  ci*ea- 
tion,  of  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death,  and 
ofeating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  death  similar  to 
the  Jewish,     They  look  for  a  Saviour.   Their 
moral  code  forbids  idolatry.  They  are  remark- 
ably prepared  for  evangelization.     They  buiy 
their  dead,  but  a  bono  is  taken  to  represent 
the  person,  and  at  a  convenient  season  it  is 
carried  to  some  stream  and  the  assembly  sing 
a  dirge  around  it.     A  bangle  is  suspended 
from   a  string  and  omens  are  drawn.     The 
Karen  paint  the  two  posts  of  their  doorways, 
the  one  red  the  other  white.     Karen  walk 
round  the  dead  to  make  a  smooth  path  like 
the  Bhotani  in  procession  round  the  shrines  of 
Buddha  and  like   the  Jews  who  walk   seven 
times  round  the  cofiins  of  their  friends.     The 
Jewish  priests  in  ofll'ring  oblations,  Ps.  xxvi. 
6,  walked  round  the  altar  seven  times.     The 
Assam   hill  tribes  like  Karen  consider  the 
touch  of  the  dead  pollution,  as  in  Numbers 
xix.  13,  "  Whosoever  toucheth  the  dead  body 
of  a  man  and  purifieth  not  himself,  defileth  tho 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  bcciiuse  the  water  of 
separation  was  not  sprinkled  upon  him,  ho 
shall  be  unclean."     Karen  are  smaller  than 
the  Burman,  but  are  said  to  differ  in  separate 
localities.     They  are  said  to  be  handsomer  as 
a   race    than    tho    Mon,    according    to   the 
European  standard.     Karen  are  interspersed 
with  tho  Biirmau  race  from  lat.  20*  N.,  on  the 
east  of  the  Arracan  range,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Irawadi   to   the    Sitanjr  river,  the    valley  of 
the  Salwyn,  from  lat.  19*  to  its  embouchure 
at  Moulmein  ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Tenasserim 
river,  in  lat.  14°  N.  to  the  eastward  of  Tavoy. 
Another  portion  is  mixed  with  Lawa  at  the 
source  of  tho  Scsawat  river.    The  Red  Karen, 
occupying  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  the 
Tounghoo  district,  are  many  of  them  under 
independent  chiefs.  According  to  their  tradi- 
tions the  Red  Karen  came  down  from  near 
Ava,  first  to  Tounghoo,  along  with  tho  B'ghai 
whom  they  recognise  as  their  brethren.   The 
clothing  is  wholly  dissimilar  from  that  j  Karen  believe  that  every  object  of  nature  has 
^  -..«-..  .     its  god,  as  the  god  of  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  or 

the  earth,  or  the  ocean.  The  Karen  and 
Yaibaync,  who  inhabit  the  forest  tracts  in 
Pegu  have  no  cattle,  their  cultivation  being 
perfoi-med  by  manual  labour,  and  as  their 
numbers  arc  small,  labour  is  scarce,  and  in 
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slass  of  festures  with  long  faces  and 
jilt  noaes.    They  ara  remarkable  as  free 

idolatry.  A  few  have  become  bud- 
la  and  atheists  are  met  with.  They  have 
riesthood.  They  have  nevertheless  a 
ion  of  extraordinary  purity.  They  are 
«ed  to  a  Gonaiderable  extent  to  Nat-wor- 

dcmonolatory  or  pneumatolatry.  To 
iliate  the  spirits  of  the  rivers,  hills, 
I  and  trees  they  sacrifice  buffaloes,  swine 
bwla.  A  portion  of  them  woi-ship  their 
itora  and  make  offerings  to  their  manes, 
r  commonly  burn  their  dead.  Those 
r  the  Burmese  sway  are  less  favorably 
instanced  than  the  Siamese.  They  are 
ken  and  filthy,  but  they  are  truthful, 
nent,  hospitable,  kind  and  religious. 
r  traditions  of  the  deity,  creation  and 
■re   those  of  the   Old   Testament,  and 

anticipate  great  temporal  prosperity 
r  a  new  coming  king.  Their  traditions 
;  to  an  Israelitish  origin,  and  they  are 
ome  supposed  to  be  an  Isi-aelite  band, 
fjti   they  do  not  practice   circumcision. 

first  convert  to  Christianity  was  Ko 
li  Bya,  who  was  baptised  at  Tavoy  in 
li — but  before  his  death  in  1841,  there 
B  1,300  native  disciples.  The  mission- 
I amongst  them  have  been  Mr.  Boardmsn, 
•  Macombe  and  Messrs.  Mason,  Wade, 
laet  and  Abbot,  and  in  1861  the  converts 
n  estimated  at  20,000.  Several  of  their 
leets  have  been  reduced  to  writing,  some 
liaman,  some  in  Burmau  character,  and 

■eriptores  have  been  translated. — Jour. 
tL,  June  1851.  Dr.  Moore  ( On  the  Lost 
Bo)  mentions  that  they  call  themselves 
iPbi.  On  the  river  Salwen,  they  main- 
I  a  degree  of  independence,  but  in  all  other 
U  of  Burmah  are  in  a  depressed  condi- 
k  Karen  are  high  in  domestic  condition. 
Wr  women  are  on  an  equality.  Thoy 
prd  polygamy  as  a  sin.  Their  morality 
mperior.  But  they  are  intemperate  in 
or  of  visitors  and  at  festivals.  Their  hos- 
ility  to  strangers  of  every  class  is  cx- 
m^  generous.  They  have  reception, 
and  sleeping  apartments.  They 
laige  produce  from  the  soil.  Their 
appearance  and  dress  are  Jewish. 
wear  the  beard,  which  the  Burmese 
;  from  the  roots.     The  men  and  women 

ra  tonic,  that  of  the  men  embroidered  in 
that  of  tlic  women  by  the  needle. 


iBnnneae.  A  fourth  of  their  words 
^armese,  the  rest  like  Singpho  and  Tli. 
pir  words  terminate  in  a  vowel.  This 
ipeets  them  with  the  Pali,  and  also  with 
Bbotani  and  Ahom,  whose  language  is 
jKiie  ao  distinguished.    Their  word  for 
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the  ciise  of  the  YaibayDe,  directed  chiefly  loi  level  nnd   soil  require  :  thoy 
mulheriy  and    rice  cuNlvalioti,  while  that  of  with  each  other  at  the  liotlom  hj  i| 
the  Karen  ifi]rtnite<l  to  rice  and  cot  ton  J  n  bare  f  7  |  large  enout^h    for  a  inau  l»>  i>»m 
sufficient  quautity    for   thoir  own  consump-   These  weik  commence  at   a   ^tyr't^ 
lion.     With  respect  to  the  Kareu,  it  is  re-    with  such  as  are  found  in    < 
marked  in  the  observatio!»s  referred  to,  that    canal  :  they  are   cominoti   thi  -u^i^ 
as   Uiey    occupy   remote    forests   diificnit   of   where  the  water  tliey   convry   is  t| 


access,  where  limber  is  useless  and  land  of  00 
value,  the  inconvenience  arising  from  their 
Tounprj'a  IK  not  likely  to  be  felt,  or  in  other 
words,  is  not  so  prensiug  as  the  evils  arising 
from  the  Tounfjya  of  the  Yaibayne,  and 
more  es{)eciaUy  of  the  Burman  inhabitants  of 
the  phiins — Seleei.Bccords  of  Govt  oj  India, 
Foreign  Depi,^  JVo,  jx,  p.  111.  Frirnd  of 
India,  Feb,  7,  1856.     See  India,  P<*^u. 

KARENFUL,  AkAB.  Caryophyllus  aro- 
ranticus.     Cloves. 

KAREN  POTATO,  Dioscorea  faacicu- 
lata. 

KARENSO.  Sans,     Pease. 

KARKO  of  N:  W,  Pro,,  Albizzia  ekta. 

KAREOVAM,  Malkal.  A  tree  of 
Malabar  which  i^row**  to  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  lorifjj.     Its  wood 


irrigation. —  Faitingcr^s  Travels  in 
tan  find  Sindt,  p.  220  ?  Ed,  Femt 
p,  227  ;  Malrolm'i  HtJttori/  nf  ^ 
p.    14.      See  Kalmuk  ;  Ktiuat* 

KAKFENKEL,  Gkh.     Cai 

K  A  KG  AM,   HiM>.  of  Pan, 
casira,  Hitid,     Nettle  tree. 

KARGA-SHAPNA,  Hini> 
adoraiiou  of  the  Bword  is  contiuu 
the  Rajpoot  races  as  the  Khaoda 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Non-i 
days   dedicated   to    the    god 
Scythians  worshipped  their  god  of 
the  form  of  au   iron  scimetar,     Th 
Frank  adhered  to  this  pi^ctice,  Cltt 
Htylod  his  sword  Joyeuse.     The  Kb 
double-edged  scinietar —  Tod. 

KARGH,  Karrak  or  Carrafk,  i* 


13  geijerally  curved,  and  Uf^ed  for  the  frames  ,1  aV>oiit    .50   mi  lei*    long   and    two   h 


of  native  vessels,  aud  for  agricultural  purposes 
— Edt/e^  M.  and  C 

RARE  PAK,  DDK.  Corrupt,  of  Tkl., 
karaeve-paku  leaf  of  Bergera  konigii, 

RARER,  Hind.  Rosa  brunoni.^,  also 
RubuN  bi6oru5. 

RARET,  IIiKO,     Plantago  major. 

KAR£TTI,MA^t-K*i-  Guilandina  bonduc, 
Linn, 

RARE  VE  PAKU,  Tel.  Leaf  of  Bergera 
konif^ii. 

KAREYAPELA,  M/ilkau  Bergera 
koniij;ii,  Linn, 

KAREZ,  a  Pei-«ian  well  or  a  series  of 
well^,  Conner  ted  to  each  othf^r  by  an  under- 
ground aqueduct,  and  leading  the  water  to 
the  place  rtMjuired,  There  are  eevenil  very 
valuable  karez  at  Ahmednuf^gnr  in  the  Dek- 
han,  Pottinger  mentions  that,  but  for  the 
karez  or  aqueducts,  the  natives  of  nmny 
partd  of  Hch»chif»tnn  could  not  pn?sibly  exist. 
According  to  General  Ferrier,  a  karez  is  an 
underground  watrrcoui^ae  or  aqueduct,  with 
«haft8  at  interval.s  for  the  convenience  of 
repairing  it.  They  are  met  with  in  ^reai 
nnmbers  in  all  the  plain  country  of  Pt?r*ia 
and  AflTghauiBtan,  Tho'^e  of  I^Iezi.'kiah,  IL 
Kings  xviii,  v,  17,  nettm  to  be  of  this  kind. 
Aqueduct;!  in  south-eafitej-n  Asia  are  known 
only  as  those  under-ground  tunneliingsdesig- 
ittted  throughont  Persia,  Beluchi^^tan  and 
India  a«  the  Karez.  These  aquedncta  are 
lBa4o  by  a  Fucce8%ion  of  umall  %?ell8  at  the 
diatiuice  of  a  few  yards»  or  a  few  hundred  yard^ 
from  each  other,  wd  of  such  depth  m  the 
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greater  portion  of  it  h  widl-cultiiiti 

KAROHIS,  see  Kalmnk  ;   Kugi 

KARHA,  Hind,  of  naaara.    Af 
rio?a,  var.  mollis  also  AlbiasxiA 
Ben(h, 

KAEHAM  or   Kadham»  Hi 
parvifolia.     This  tree    is   of  gooti 
wood  is  light,  white  and  soft,  not 
subject  to  woi-ms  ;  n^t^A  by  ip minify 
wood- work  of  their  houses 
tnral   implements  ;  leaves 
for  cattle. — Balfour^  p,    178;   Hi 
eeedings  Papers  on  Owalior  2Jj 
PowetCi  Hand-book^  Fo/.  i^  |li«i 

KARI,  eee  InAcriplioiia. 

KABI,   HiNi>.  ?     A   tree  of 
pore»  furnishing  a  hard,  yello 
Cal  £x„  1862. 

KARI,  Hind.     A  reed  ;  aIai 

KARC,    also  Mimarari  of  Cbem 
Rhamuu«<  purpureus, 

KAHIA,  Hind.     Capparls  nphvll 

K  A  RIAL,  HiNP,     Oil  m 

KARIAMPAKU  CUE  1  4 

gera  Konigii,  Linni  H'.  Sf  A,  ;   Bm 

KARIANG,  Sawa,  Kaand  Choiii 
and  migratory  races,  the  fu*?t  and 
the  pame  people  who  inhabit  vnnoui 
of  the  Burman  dominions.  The  I 
whicli  in  the  Siamese  language  wi© 
but  who  are  called  by  tJio  K 
Pauong,  inhabit  the  mountainfi  of 
deriog  upon  Kamboja*  The  Choai 
industrious  and   sei  '  da  ibaii 

of  \\m  cla£5,  Inhab;  ly  count 

tl6 


XARINDAGABAH. 

b  of  the  golf  of  Siam,  between  the 

ind  twelfth  degrees  of  Dorth  lati- 

«  Samanyy  are  a  dimiDutive  race 

D^groeSy  dwelling  in  the  mountain- 

la  of  the    Malayan  Peninsula. — 

1  EmboMSjf,  p.  449. 

k-PAAK  or  Karia-phalleOi  Benq. 

)nigii,  XitJifft. 

lPOLAM,    Tam.     Aloe    litoralis, 

RI,  Hi9D.  Qloriosa  superba^  Linn. 
BEPON,    aldo     Kiirreya    Pela, 
Bergera  konigii. 
lAL,  a  French  town  on  the  Coro- 

7HIBA,  Maleal,  syn  of  Portulaca 


IN,  a  UU  stork  of  Siam. 
If  Hind.  Celtis  caucasica.     In  the 
he  Chenab,  Cisf^us  carnosa. 
JLf     the    metrical     apliorisms   of 
of  Bartrihari.     See  Pali. 
KALMDANI,  Hind.    Papier  ma- 
ilao  painted  wooden  articles. 
s    HiHD.     Lathy rus  sativus^   alno 
iphylla  or  leafless  caper,  also  Cap- 
ina.     The  leafless  caper  also  will 
green  and  gives  out  great  beat ;  but 
ia  not  esteemed  as  a  fuel   plant, 
iphylla  is  a  considerable  shrub,  and 
>n  brick  fuel  in  many  places  in  the 

iA,   HiHD.    and    Gashm.    Cleome 

Ay  Hind.  Momordica  charantia. 

ly  see  Zingari. 

iLy   Mal.     Sterculia  foctida. 

I9    Hind.,    or  Paigbambri  jau,   a 

barley  of  Ladakh. 

IB  A,  Malkal.     Saccharum  offici- 

nn. 

f  EYAN,  Kakn.     A  class  of  slaves 

a  division  of  the  dher  or  pariah. 

I  KHANAT,  see  Kalmuk. 

IPATTAN  ?    Agricultural   slaves 

r. 

1  POL  A,  MAleal.     Tiapa  bi-spi- 

^.,  two-spiped  water  caltrops 

I  TAMBA  or  K-tuniba,  or  Karim 

&f  ALEAL.     Auisomeles  malabarica. 

I,  HrxD.     Cnpparis  aphylla. 

r,  Hind,  of  Kashmir.  OpHsmenum 

3um. 

f  CHEMBI,  Tam.   Coronilla  picta. 

COLU,  TAM.,Karinjurah,MALEAL. 

tree,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long, 
e    inches  in   diameter  ;    wood  of 

cast,    and   not  of    mueli    use   or 
It  produces  an  edible   fruit. — 
fHd  C. 
DAGABAH^  Tam.   A  scarce  tree 

»7  J 


KAfiKAU. 

of  Malabar  which  grows  to  about  forty  feet 
in  height,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter; 
It  is  used  by  the  native  carpenters  in  house 
and  ship-building,  and  for  various  purposes.— 
Edi/e^  M,  and  C\ 

KARINGA,  also  Telia  Manga,  of  Circars^ 
Godavery  ForestSi  Tbl.  Gardenia  lucida, 
also  Gardenia  gummifera.  Wood  not  used  on 
the  Godavery,  but  it  is  so  in  the  Circars.  It 
seems  to  be  veiy  hai'd  and  close-grained,  and 
adapted  for  turning,— Captoin  Beddome. 

KARIN  GALA,  Maleal.  Pontedra  vagi- 
nalis, Linn. 

KARINGATTA,  Malial.  A  soft,  light 
wood  of  Malabar,  preferred  by  natives  for  the 
soles  of  saiidaU,  &c.  The  tree  grows  to  about 
twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
It  produces  a  fruit  from  which  oil  is  extracted. 
This,  with  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  is  used  for 
gout  and  rheumatic  pains. — Edt^e,  M.  and  C 

KARIN-GHOTA,  also  Kariugotta  kurui 
Maleal.     Samadera  indica,  Gartn. 

KARINGUVA  or  Bikki,  Tel.  Gardenia 
la ti fol ia,  /f  1^.  This  species  varies  considerably 
in  foliage  according  to  situation. 

KARIN  KALLU,  Tam.     Glass. 

KARIN  SIRAGAM,  Tam.  Nigella  sativa. 

KARINTHA-GARA,  Maleal.  Ptero- 
carpus  mai*supium,  Roxb. 

KARINTHA  KARA.  ?  Maleal.  Acacia 
odoratissima. 

KARIR,  Hind.  Acacia  leucophlcea,  also 
Capparis  aphylla,  the  leafless  caper. 

KARIRAM,  Maleal.  Strychuos  nux- 
vomica,  Linn. 

KARltA  MANJARI,  Tel.  Acalypha 
intli<;a,  Linn.,  Roxb.y  Wight. 

KAR  ITTI,  Tam.  Dalbergia  sessoides, 
or  Black  Wood,  black  colour,  specific  gravitj 
0-948  ;  2  to  4  feet  in  circumference,  a  strong 
wood  :  used  for  furniture. —  Colonel  Frith, 

KARI  UMATE,  Tam.  Datura  fastuosH* 
Willd. 

KARI  VAN,  or  Karwan,PERS.  SeeKafilah. 

KARI  VANGI  MARAM,  Tam.  Acacia 
odol•ati^^sima. 

KARI-VELAM,  Tam.  Acacia  arabicA, 
iVUld,;  U\S(  A. 

KA  RI  VEM  U,  Tel.  Andrographis  pani- 
culata,  Wall,  This  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Kriyat.  In  Bengali,  it  ia  called  Kalo  megha  ; 
kal:i  and  kara  are  syn.  terms  for  "black." 

KAIil  VEPA,  Bergera  konigii,  Linn. ; 
TV.  S^  A. 

KARIVEPILT,  Tam.     Bergera  konigii. 

KARI-VETTI,  —  Olca  dioica. 

KARKA,  Tam.     Cork. 

KAIIKANA,Uria.  Grewiatiliafolia,ra«. 

KARKA-KARTUN,  Tam.  Clitorea  ter- 
nntea,  Linn. 

K  ARK  AM,  Arab.    Curcuma  longa. 
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EABKUTA. 

LTtKANDTIAVU,  Sansc,  or  Regu 
©beftu,  TicL.     Zixyplius  jujubfi,  Lam, 

KARKANA.HiSD*  Zizyphusiiummuluriii. 

KARKAN-BEB^HiND.  Zizyphu^  vulgam, 

KARKANA,  Uhia.  Grewia  Uliaefolia, 
VahL  ;  ;r.  /r.  ;  Roxb. 

KARKAPULI    MARAM,    Tam.     Inga 

KARKA.POLI  MARAM?   Tasi.   Gar. 

ciuiu  camlMi^ia,  Desrous.f  ? 

KARKAR,  Hi  WD,     Iris  kainaonensis. 

KARKARA,  Hlno.,  Pusbtc.  Zizjphus 
QUmmiilniia* 

KARKARA,  Hind.     A  Crane. 

KARKAROO,  Haixb,  Cucuri.ita  hiapitla, 
W tilde  ;   A  in  site. 

KARKARUKAMU,  Sansc.  Cucurbita, 
8p,^  frotn  Kat'ku  **  v*  bite,'*  perbnps  Beuiacasa 
cerifera. 

KARKATA  SRINGI,  Sansc.  Tige, 
Tel.  Tenniimlirt  chebubi,  Ou  inquiry  for 
Karkata  ^rtngi  in  the  baznrs  at  Madras,  a  gall 
like  tbat  sp.  of  rayrobolan  was  prodiHied^ 
which  the  veni1f»r  said  was  the  same  as  Kadu 
kayi,  Tam.  Karakkaya  or  Karaka,  Tel* 
JF,,  1 94,  at  the  word  Karkntiiki,  says,  **  a  plant 
the  fruit  of  which  is  compared  to  the  claw  or 
feelers  of  a  crab,"  a  description  apply iDf»  to 
the  pepo  of  some  cucurbitaceous  plants.  The 
SAsac.  fiyn.  Sringi,  W,  855,  signifies  **u  horn*' 
autl  u  applied  to  various  roots,  sevei-al  of 
■which  come  under  tho  heat  I  of  Kakili. 
The  word  tige  implies  a  climbing  plant. — 
Retz.  ;  0'5A.,  p.  340 ;  Flor,  Andk, 

KARKATA  KAI,  Tam.  Cucnmismoraor- 
dica,  EoxL  ;  IV.  ^  A. 

KARKii,  aee  Arians. 

KARKNI  or  Kikri,  Hind.,  of  Ka^han. 
SpircBa  Li  nd  ley  an  a,  S,  hy|>oleu<7i,  S,  callosa. 

KARKOL,  Malbal  Psoralea  corylifolia, 
Unn. 

KARKO!V%  ENO.,of  Old  Testament,Crocu6 
aativus,  JAun^ 

KARKU,  Hind.  Ajnga  brae  tea  ta.  Saffron 
of  Crocus  sativum,  Alboui,  and  of  the  Old 
Tesmmonr,  and  the  Zafran  of  the  Aral>s. 

KARKUM,  Pkrs.     Crocus  salivus,  Linn. 

KARKUM»  HiKD.,  Pfiua.  Curcuma  longa, 
JRorh.  ;  Rheette.     Tnnueric. 

K  ARK  UN,  Pkks.  A  writer,  n  rlerk,  in 
Boruliay,  from  the  two  Pt*r$iari  word^  kar 
und  k«u,  meaninjy  i)usinci?s-doing, 

K  A  R K  U N ,  1 1  [ N II .  L i nu  m  trtgy  a utn ,  al so 
Klus^jjea  lenf!opvrup. 

KAR-KUNNI  of  Bombay.  Bdrbi.  Era- 
India  I  ibes, 

KARKUSRf,  Hind,  of  Salt  Range, 
Orcwia  villoma. 

.  KARKUTA,  HiNo.  ?  A  tree  of  ChoU 
Wagpuro,  yielding  a  }iur<I,  rtd  timber. —  VaL 
Cit.Et,  1S62, 
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KARKUWA,  Tam, 

Hetfne. 

KARL  A,  HiND.  ITrticR  heteropl 
KARLL  Here,  as  al&o  at  Jumr 
ghauts,  and  Kuden  or  Korah  in  ibtt 
as  also  ni  Kanlieri  and  Na^ik,  are 
taiuing  inscriptions  in  Deva  Nagmri, 
as  Sahyadri*  These  contain  in^eHpt 
dicatiug  that  they  were  excavutedg  a( 
dateS|  from  before  Christ  200  yean 
460,  the  oldest,  being  those  at  KarlMi, 
newest,  those  at  Knden,  iu  tlie  C-oil 
seven  centurieii  during  which 
flourished  in  western  India,  while  tKft 
hindoo  system  wna  silently  monltftti 
Into  its  present  form,  and   |  r  \ 

Ihe  place»  at  a  someivhat  lati  ^  i 
religion  of  Buddha,  and  to  exhibit  i) 
pound  of  Vedic  pantheism  aud  Bodi 
tendernesa  for  animal  life  and  i 
supei-stitiou  that  is  now  current  i 
Kaili,  is  in  L.  18-  45  N.,  and  L.  7a« 
tn  the  Dekhan,  E  of  the  Bhor-ghi 
Dak  bungalow  is  2,012  feet,  Se^ 
or  2,016  feet  ^Buisi  ;  above  the  iet 
caves  are  2,531  feet,  Huhi 
hill  at  Bhutra  near  Karli, 
Karli  is  celebrated  for  tb^ 
scnptions  in  its  eaves,  in  the  Pali 
of  date  ».  o.  543,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  li 
Sal  iv  ah  an  a  era  be  intended,  lljen  Ihi 
A.  D.  176,  Dr.  Stevenson,  The 
used  in  the  inscriptions  is  slightly  I 
Lat*  The  religion,  or  dtvtuitics  or  «i 
tioned  are  buddhist ;  tlie  invoeatioa 
Tiiad  ;  no  doobt  meaning  Buddho, 
Sanga.  The  kings  or  princes  meaSfa 
Wilson  enyi^,  ar«  Vijara,  but  Dr.  Si 
says  A  rod  liana,  lord  of  India  ;  Gnr^ra 
the  Shftka.  Of  the  numerous  i 
tions  in  the  cave  temple  at  K 
and  Stevenson  are  not  quite  agree«l 
reading.  Garga,  the  **  ruler  of  ttn 
(Sakya,  Buddha's  tril>e),  is  metitioi 
St€?venson  mistakes  the  language  fori 
which  Mr*  Prinsep  pro?ed  to  be  P 
co[ji*^8  sent  by  CoL  8ykes.  The  CJ 
of  the  temples,  and  gifts  l/y  iudividid 
are  mentioned,  Tbo  Karli  caves  ari 
the  liigh  road  from  Pfwnnih  tu  liomh 
lialf'Way  down,  on  tint  ri^lit-band  nt 
valley  as  yoo  proceed  t«>wnrd8  the  (€i 
are  not  so  exten^^ive  us  tJiose  of  Aj 
they  are  purely  bufldhrst*  The  tai 
most  splendid  chaiha  cave  temple 
which  could  he  scb^cted  for  nsfi 
by  art  is  the  principal  excavation 
and  it  is  also  iatereHting  as  l| 
Indian  work  of  the  kind  koown 
The  cave  temples,  in  tlio  soutJierfl 
India,   are    classed  by   Mr.   Fergn 


KABU. 

B  Yihaim  or  moDastery  caves,  whioli  con- 
r(l)  nAtanl  caverns  or  caves  slightly 
(▼ed  bj  art  These  are  the  most 
it^  and  are  fonnd  appropriated  to  religi- 
^rpoees  in  Behar  and  Cuttack  ;  next 
Tnrandab,  opening  behind  into  cells  for 
bode  of  priests,  as  in  Cuttack  and  in  the 
i  Tibara  at  Ajnnta ;  the  third  (3)  has 
alarged  hall  supported  on  pillars.  The 
splendid  of  these  caves  are  those  of 
ita  ;  thongh  the  Dherwarra  at  Ellora  is 
Ine^  and  there  are  some  good  specimeos 
ibette  and  Junir. 

)  Buddhist  Chetya  caves  form  the  second 
m  These  are  the  temple^  or  churches  of 
nries  and  one  or  more  of  them  is  attach- 
D  every  set  of  caves  in  western  India, 
1^  none  exist  on  the  eastern  side.  Un- 
the  vibara,  all  these  cuves  have  the 
B  plan  and  arrangement,  and  the  Karli 
)  is  the  most  perfect  in  India.  All  these 
ist  of  an  external  porch  or  music  galleiy, 
itemal  gallery  over  the  entrance  ;  a  cen« 
aiale»  which  may  be  called  a  nave,  roof- 
ly  a  phun  waggon  vault,  and  a  serai-dome 
nafting  the  nave,  under  tlie  centre  of 
Ml  always  stands  a  Dahgopa  or  Chaitya. 
tm  oldest  temples,  the  Dahgopa  consists 
a  flam  central  drum  surmounted  by  a 
l^ipheiical  dome  crowned  by  a  Tee,  which 
the  umbrella  of  state,  of  wood  or 


I  two  classes  comprehend  all  the  bud- 
irteiTee  in  India. 

As  ikird  class  consists  of  brahmanical 
Ri^  properly  so  called.  The  finest  speci- 
fei  are  at  Ellora  and  Elephanta,  though 
m  good  ones  exist  also  on  the  island  of 
IMb  and  at  Mahahalipur. 
h  fiynn,  many  of  them  are  copies  of,  and  a 
d  deal    resemble,  the  buddhist  vihara. 

I  they  have  not  been  appropriated  from 
buddhists,  as  the    arrangement  of  the 

sn  and  position  of  the  sanctuary  are  dif- 
mt  They  are  never  surrounded  by  cells 
ID  vihara  are,  and  their  walls  are  invari- 
r  covered  or  meant  to  be  covered  with 
Iptare,  while  the  vihara  are  almost 
iiTariably  decorated  by  painters,  except 
i  nnctnary.  The  subjects  of  the  sculp- 
•  of  course  always  sets  the  question  at 
L 

tk$fottrik  cIbbb  consists  of  rock-cut  models 
itaetoral  brahmanical  temples.    To  this 

II  belong  the  far-famed  Kylas  at  Ellora, 
fivite  temple  at  Doomnar,  and  the  Ruth  at 
hibalipur.  This  last  is  cut  out  of  isolated 
Am  of  granite,  but  the  rest  stand  in  pits, 
lie  Indra  Subha  group  at  Ellora  should 
hops  form  a  fifth,  but  whether  they  are 
'^•"'H  or  Jaina  is  undecided. 
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The  fifth  or  true  Jaina  caves  occur  at 
Kliandagiri  in  Cuttack  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India,  but  are  few  and  insignificant. 
In  that  in  the  rock  of  Gwalior  fort,  there  are 
cut  in  the  rock  a  number  of  rude  colossal 
figures,  some  30  to  40  feet  high,  of  one  of 
the  Thirtankara,  some  sitting,  some  standing* 
Their  dates  are  about  the  tenth  centuiy 
before  ?  Christ. 

The  Behar  caves  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rajagriha.  The  Milk-maid  cave  and 
Brahman  girl's  cave  have  inscriptions  in  the 
Lath  character.  They  are  about  200  b.  c. 
and  are  the  most  ancient  caves  of  India. 
The  Nagagun  cave  and  Haft  Khaneh  or 
Satghar  group,  are  situated  in  tlie  southern 
arm  of  the  hill  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  Brahman  girl  and  Milkmaid's  cave. 
Another  group  is  the  neighbouring  Kama 
Chapara  and  Lomas  Rishi  caves. 

The  caves  of  Udyagiri  and  Kandagiri  hills, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Cuttack  and  five 
from  Boban  Eswara,  are  next  in  antiquity  to 
those  of  Behar.  They  are  built  on  the  hills 
of  Udyagiri  and  Khandagiri,  the  former  ore 
buddhist  and  tlio  older,  the  latter  probably 
Jaina.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  the 
Lath  c1iai*acter,  and  this  gives  their  age  as 
anterior  to  the  christian  era.  The  frieze 
sculpture  in  the  Ganes  gumpha  is  superior  to 
any  in  India  and  resembles  that  of  the  San- 
chi  tope  at  Bhilsa.  In  it,  there  are  no  gods, 
no  figures  of  difierent  sizes  nor  any  extra- 
vagance. In  the  buddhist  caves  here,  there 
are  no  figures  of  Buddha,  nor  any  images. 
In  a  Jaina  cave  on  Khandagiri,  the  24  Thir- 
tankara with  their  female  energies,  are  sculp- 
tured. 

The  Ajnnta,  are  the  most  complete  series 
of  buddhist  caves  in  India,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  brahraanism  and  contain  types  of  all 
the  rest,  they  are  in  a  ravine  or  small  valley 
in  the  ghant  south  of  the  Taptce. 

At  Bang  in  a  ravine  or  small  valley  in  the 
ghaut  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  are  three  ancient  buddhist  caves. 

Those  of  Karli  are  not  so  extensive  as  the 
Ajnnta,  but  still  purely  buddhistical,  and 
contain  the  largest  and  finest  chaitya  cave 
in  India. 

The  Salsette  or  Kannari  caves  in  the  Island 
of  Salsette,  are  also  purely  Buddhist,  but 
inferior.  The  Kannari  caves  are  excavated 
in  a  hill  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
mense tract  of  forest  country,  and  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  supposes  their  date  about  the  9th  or 
iOth  century  of  the  christian  era. 

Dhumnar,  about  40  miles  S.  E.  from  Nee- 
much,  but  close  to  Chundwassa,  contains 
buddhist  caves  with  a  brahmanical  rock- 
temple  behind« 
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Those  of  DhiimDar  and  Ellora  contom  ii 
sliong  admixture  of  brfthmanisD,  nod  thofte 
of  ElephaDiii  are  entirely  brahmanicaU  thongh 
perhaps  of  the  same  age  as  diose  of  KUora. 

The  Ellora  caves  are  excavatpd  in  a  por- 
phyrltic  {^reen  etone  or  amygdaloid. 

The  Elephanta  tateB  are  cut  in  a  harder 
rock  than  those  of  Ellora. 

Mahabalipurani  or  Seven-Fagoda»,  between 
Covelong  and  SadraB*  south  of  Madras,  have 
been  described  by  Di\  Babington,  Me^^^rK, 
Chamber!?,  Gybbins,  and  Gohlingham,  They 
are  entirely  brahmaoical  and  have  been  ex- 
cavated after  all  the  other  series  were  fitiish- 
ed, — Dr,  Sienhenson  in  Bom,  As  8oc,  Johi\ 
No*  xiv,  Vol  V.  q/  1854  ;  Bom.  Cat,  ;  Ba- 
Sin^ton,  Vol:  ii,  Tram.  R.  A.  S.,  p,  258  ; 
Messrs*  Chambers  St  Qoldingham  in  A,  R,^ 
Vol,  J,  p,  145  ;  Mr,  Charles  Oubbins  in 
Bengal  As.  Sot,  Journal^  Vol,  i,  p,  69  i 
Ftrgiisson^s  Boch-cni  Temples  of  Indian 
Vol.  iii,  p,  449  ;  Rangoon  Times,  Feb.  3, 
1860. 

KARM,  HiNU,  A  aort  of  cabbage  eaten  by 
the  Kashmiri  and  at  Lahore,  Sse, 

KARMAi  Saxsc.  Is  any  act,  religious  or 
Otherwise. 

KARMA  BRES,  Hind.  Fagopyrum 
escnlentum. 

KARMA  DEVA,  «ea  Inscriptions, 

KARM  AH  IN  A,  see  Vaishnava. 

KARMAKARA,  Singh. 

Kaiaikr,  Bcyo.  |  Kammarii,  Kabx. 

Kammarif  Teu  |  KarmmitlcarAn,    Ualcal. 

An  iron-smith,  or  black-smith,  one  of  the 
five  chiefs  of  the  left-hand  castes  ia  the  south 
of  India. —  fVilson, 

IvARMAL,  Hind.  Averrhon  caraml>o!a,  L, 
KARM  ANN  UE      TASCHASU,      Rus. 
Watches. 

KARMANTARA,  the  end  of  a  ftiueral 
ceremony  which  continues  for  sixteen  days, 
KARMAR,  Hind,  Syringa  emodu 
KARMATIA,  The  Drui^e  sect  adored 
Hakim,  the  Fatimtte  Khalif  of  Egypt  as 
a  god.  In  the  year  A.  D.  1032,  Maktana 
Bi^a  nd-Din,  the  chief  apostle  of  Hamza,  and 
the  principal  compiler  of  the  Druses  writings 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  Karmatinn 
schismatics  in  Sind,  his  letter  being  a^l diet- 
ed to  Shaikh  Ibn  Sumar,  Rajnh  Bal  iti  parti- 
cular. The  Karma tiaus,  after  successive  t!e- 
fcata  and  subsequent  persecution  in  Arabia, 
as  refugees  from  Bahrein  and  A I  Hasan, 
songht  protection  in  Sind,  where  their  pix>- 
gress  amongst  the  htndoos  was  rapid.  The 
Karmati,  one  of  the  Belnch  clans  preserves 
the  memory  of  its  heresy.  Independent  of 
the  general  dissemination  of  Shin  seDtimcnte 
ia  the  valley  of  tlie  Indus,  which  favoured 
DOtioHa  of  the  incorporation  of  the  godhead 
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in  man,  tliC  old  occupants  of  the  ^ 
from  other  causes,  have  been  rttd 
quiesce,  in  the  wild  doctrine*  of  the 
who  now    otfereil    fhoni^elves    for 
teachers,  as  well   as  political  leaders. 
cursing  of  Mahomed  ;  their  incanii 
the  deity  5  their  types  and  allegofii 
philosophy  divided  into  exoteric  and 
their  religious  reticenre  ;    their  rl 
particular  numbers,   particularly   se 
twelve  ;   the    various   stages    of  in 
their  abstruse  allusions  ;  their  mystic 
pretntioiia  and   their  pantheistic   tl 
were  so  much  in  couformity  wiUi  i 
already  prevalent  amongst  these  w1 
eiples,  that  little  persuasion  cofild  I 
rcfjuired  to  induce  them  to  embrace 
nial   a  system  of  metaphysical    di' 
which  the  final  degree  of  initiation, 
cautiously  and  gradually  the  developi 
concealed,  undoubtetily   inti'od need 
pie    into  the   regions  of  the   most 
atheism.     So  susceptible,   indeed, 
native   mind     have     been    of 
009   doctnnes,    tliat  Hnmmer-Pni^ 
others,  who  have  devoteii   runch  1 
these  topic?,  have  very  reaeooabff 
that  the  doctrines  of  these  weetm 
such   as   the  Kaimatian,  Isma^ilia 
sassin,    Druses,   Batini,  and  sundx] 
which  at  various  periods  have  deral 
mahomedan  world,  and  frequently 
ed  the  extinction  of  that  faith,  tbee 
ually  based  upon   the  errors  of  the 
were  yet  largely  indebted   to  the 
philosophy  and    theology    of  easl^m 
and  especiully  of  India,  where   lh« 
transmigration    and    of  absorpiioo 
deity  were  even   more  famittar 
dhists  and  brahmans  than  they  wtrri 
miserable   schismatics, — Elliot's   H\ 
India,  p.  497  ;  Tr.  of  f/ind,,  V0I. 

KARMBRU,    also     Kai-mru 
Albizzia  odoratissima,  Btnth, 

KARMIN,  Gkk.     Carmioe. 

KARM  KALLA,  Hiitd.     Sinipli 

KARMYN,  DtJT,     Camine. 

KARMORA  of  Kaghan,   Bedi 
The  Ivy. 

KAHMRU,  HtND.     AfhizEia 

KARNA.CHAPARA.  TbeUiltl 
or  Satgurh  group  of  caves  is  one  of 
caves   in   the    neighbonrhood    of  1 
amongst  the   most  ancient  cavea 
being   about  200  b.  c.    The 
milkmaids*    cave^  the  binJniian  fit 
the  Kagarjun   cave,   and   ia  the 
hood  are  the  Kama-chafiira  ftad 
caves. 

KABNA,  a  king  ofllie  SiidrB 
for  his  Liberality. 
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eee  lEifcripttotis. 
I,  Uiyi[>.    OmngG  flowers.   Kar* 

^cetitecl  oiL 
I,  Utxrn  Citrus  liraonuni  seed. 
I-KAMARKAS,  Ettst  Iiidian 
D  of  Hut  en  froniloan, 
t,  29»  42*  r  ;  76'  58  3^  in  ninao- 
iiatkui  6  Riilea  W*  of  the  Juoioa. 
I  of  the  eautoumeut  966  feet. — 

UL  VETTE,  Tam,     A  Malabar 

rood  wYiicli  the  nntive  carponlers 

rork  tin«l  smnli  vessels.     It  grows 

inchffi  in  Uiatneter,  atxl  ahont 

L      1 1  is  not  of  mfich  consider^- 

lUf,  quantity,  or  flui-ability. — 

\f  Mafnbar  and  Canara, 

I.  Foe  Narapatt. 

GARAH,      Tam,     Malbal- 

ir4*e  has  a  close-^ralned  firm 

Id  it  resetnbles  tlie  Vitte  Maram, 

W  or  rose  wood.  It  grows  from 

ibirty-five  feet  ion^^  and  two 

er  i  it  grows  fitraight,  ami  is 

m  on  the  ghatA,  east  of  Cochin. 

imittrro  and  hoaae-bnilding* — 

KAt  Cai*.  Properly  the  Kan- 
^f  a  language  spoken  in  tlie 
dia.  It  is  bordereti  by  tJie  Tamil 
n  on  the  east,  spoken  through- 
Mi  of  Mysore  and  in  the  south* 
of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dekhnn 
•a  the  village  of  Murkundah 
WOit  of  Beder,  Also,  it  is 
1  tbe  snciant  Tuluva  country 
ooMt,  now  long  designated  as 
which  it  acquired  from  having 
for  centuries  to  the  rule  of 
18.  But  in  Cansra,  the  Malay* 
I  and  the  Tuluva,  are  also 
eaa  extensively  than  the 
h«  Canarese  character  differs 
the  Telugu,  from  which  it  has 
d,  but  the  diameters  used  for 
n^lam  and  Telugu  are  quite 
ach  other.  The  ancient  Canai^se 
or  entirely  difiera  from  that 
It  Telugu,  and  tbe  Canare^e 
m  oren  more  widely  from  the 
does  from  the  Tamil.  There 
iftlect  of  the  Oanarese  language 
modem,  tbe  latter  differing 
by  iho  use  of  different 
lona.  The  ancient  Canarese 
izo  connection  with  the 
Ictar  to  which  that  name  has 
tiicb,  via.,  the  Ha  la  K  nun  ad  a, 
mthi  inscriptions  in  tbe  Maratha 
lo  Mysore  are  found,  Dr, 
tbe  people  who  epeak  the 


KA&PAaABtU. 

Canai*ese  language,  at  five  millions.  This 
includes  the  Coorg  people,  but  he  has  no  means, 
he  sayff,  of  calnrlatiug  the  numbers  in  the 
Hyderabad  country,  where  Canarese,  Maratlii 
auil  Telugu  are  spoken.  The  Urdu  or  Hindu' 
etani  fanguage  is  merely  known  to  the  maho* 
medans  there,  the  hindoos  and  Kaets  from 
Northern  India,  the  resident  population  using 
it  as  a  lingua  franca.  The  Wakkaloo  of 
Karnatica,  are  cultivators.     See  India* 

KARNAVBN,  the  head  of  a  family  com- 
munity or  tarwaad,  living  iu  the  form  of 
Maruraakatayam  or  descensus  ab  matrice.  See 
Polyandry. 

KARNDOL,  HiNi>.     Fieus  conia, 

KARNP:NE-WAEH,  Tam.  a  Ceylon  tree 
which  has  a  very  close-grained  and  heavy 
wood,  uaed  for  the  (i*ames  of  native  vessels, 
and  considered  a  good  stiong  wood.  It 
grows  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  height.— /frfye  an 
the  Timber  of  Ceylon, 

KARNFULI,  the  river  on  the  basks  of 
which  Chitlajiong  is  built. 

KARN^URa;  Hind.     Pnnsepia  utilis. 

KAIINIKA,  Saksc.  Premna  spinosa,  B., 
iii,  p.  77»  also  Barleria,  sp, 

KAROH,  HtNi>,,  Fkrs.  a  coss,  an  Indian 
itinerary  measure  of  India.^ — Simmond*s  Dicii^^^ 

K  A  BOND    or   Kala  Handi,    a  fendatorjT^^ 
chiefship  attached  to  the  Sainbalpur  district, 
and    lying   between    19'  5'  and  20*  30'    of 
north   latitude,  and  84*  40'  and  SB*  oO'  of 
east  longitude. 

KAROND,  HniD.  Species  of  Corchorus, 
riz,,  C.  olttorrus,  C.  depreasus,  G.  acutangulm 
and  other  sf>ecie^« 

KARONDA,  Hind.    Carissa  edulis. 

KAROO,  see  Japan. 

KAUOO-OOMATTAY,  Trl.  Datura 
fastuo^a. 

KAROON  RIVER,  Pee  Ahwax,  Kellek. 

KAROOTAULKY,  Tam.  ?  A  Tinnevelly 
wood  of  a  black  ctilour,  used  for  fancy  work. 
—  Colonel  Friih^ 

KAROO.VELAM,  Tam.  Acacia  arabicn, 
Karoo- velum  piain. 

KAROO-VANGAM,  Tah.  Acacia  odo- 
rati^isima^  Roxb, 

KAROTHI,  Hi!«D.  of  Kashmir,  See  Mash. 

KAROWN,  a  river  near  Koomairee  in 
Nagpoor, 

KABPA,  Majir,  Baningtonia  acutan- 
gula,  Gtstin,  Tkl.   B.  racemosa,  Moxb. 

KARPA,  Maiir.     Cupania  canescens. 

KARFAS»  Bkng  ,  Gr.,Hkb.,  Hind.,  Lax, 
Sansc.  Cotton,  species  of  Goasypinm.  It  is 
also  prononnced  Karpaasa  asd  Karpasi.  See 
Cotton,  also  Gosaypium  herbaceum. 

KARPASAMU,  Sansc,  or  Patti,  Til. 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  Linn. 
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KARPA   ULUNDU,  Tam.      Plaaeolu* 

railiatiift. 

KARPOOGU  M,  Tam.  Psoralea  coi-jlifolia, 

KARPOOB,  IIiKDU  Columuea  balsamica, 
GeErln. 

ICARPUGUM,  Tam.  Psoialea  C017 folia. 
Linn. 

KARPURA,  Tam*  Camplior.  Dryoba- 
lauops  campliora, 

KARPURA  BEN^DA,Tel.  Aljelmoschus 
moBchatus,  Mmnck  ?  There  is  no  authority 
for  the  botanical  namei  but  it  seems  a  pro- 
bable application  of  the  Telugu  term  Karpura. 

KARPURAM,  Tam.,  Tkl.     Camphor. 

KARPURA  VALLI,  Tel.  Colons  am- 
boinicua,  Lour,  ;  C.  aromaticus,  Benth*  ; 
Plectrantbus  arom,  S.,  VoL  iii,  p.  22.  Thia 
plant  baa  much  the  appears nco  of  Kuruveru, 
but  it  is  easily  disLiriguisbed  by  the  aromatic 
fragrance  of  all  its  parts,  a  quality  which  in 
Kuruveru  is  confined  to  tl»e  exuberant  roots 
alone,  Rottl.^  Vol.  \\^  p,  170,  erroneously 
explains  Karpnravalli  as  being  AnisochiJoa 
carnosa. 

KARPU  VERUUM,  Tam.    Lamp  black. 

KARBA,  HmD.,  Pers,  Fresh  butter. 
This  is  seldom  used  by  the  natives  of  ludia  : 
it  is  generally  kept  till  it  turns  rancid,  and 
thep  clarified  by  repeated  boiling  and  is  then 
called  **  rnughuu"  in  Persia,  and  "  ghee"  in 
ImWvi'-McXJull 

KARRA,  Tel.    Timber. 

KARA  ANTINTA^Tkl.  Dicerma  pul- 
chellum,  DC.  ;  W.  k  A., p.  709  ;  Ic.,p,  418  ; 
— Hedysarum  pul,  R^  VoL  iii,  p.  361,  So 
called  from  the  legumes  sticking  like  burrs. 
Antita  means  anything  that  catches  or  sticks 
to  cloth. 

KARRABIRA,  Sans.    Nerinm  odoratum. 

KARRACHEE,  a  sea-port  in  Sind,  cele- 
brated for  its  salubrity  ;  the  heat  being  at 
least  twenty  degrees  less  on  an  average 
throughout  the  summer  hereabouts  than  in 
Upper  Sind.  Moreover,  there  is  a  regular 
sea  breeze,  and  thia,  together  witli  the  heavy 
dews,  tends  materially  to  mitigate  the  fierce 
temperature  of  a  climate  seldom  cooled  by 
rain.  It  is  in  twenty-five  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, on  the  verge  of  the  tropic  The  dry 
soil,  the  deposit  of  the  river,  and  the  debris 
of  the  rocks,  are  free  from  that  fearful  miasma 
which  arises  from  the  jungly  swamps  near  the 
embouchures  of  the  Indus,  and  renders  the 
delta  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Pontine  mar* 
shes.  Karrachee  harbour  is  the  most  wester- 
ly part  of  India,  and  it  is  the  only  land  lock- 
ed harbour  between  Bombay  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Though  it  is  a  bar-harbour,  it  has  17 
to  18  feet  at  high  water  of  ordinary  tides, 
^mod  from  20  to  22^  feet  at  springs.     It  is 

87  of  access  to  large  ships,  by  night  or 
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day,  even  during  the  moa 
of  tlie  goods  imported  and  exp 
to  nearly  two  miUiona  Btertii 
the  principle  exports  betfig 
ghee,  saltpetre  aud  piece  goodt»»  Kil 
comparativtdy  a  delightful  eliioatl 
seuf^ation,  always  po&i^e^ing  a  cool  ^ 
— Burton  t  Scind^  Voi.  i,  pp.  62- 
Karachi,  Kui^achi,  Indus,  Peer  Mug 

KARHA  CHIKA,  or  Kara 
Acacia  pennata,  IVilld, 

KAURACK    ISLAND, 
Arriai],  was  surveyed  by  Capt-iin 
of  the  Bombay  Eugiueers. — JS^ 
graphical  Memoir^  p,  IS, 

KARBAI    MUTTL     Cah. 
tomentosa,  fV,  ^  A, 

KARUAK,    Ilmn.,   of 
caueaaica,  IVilide,     Nettle  trec.^ 

KARRA  MARADU,   Tjcu 
coriacea,   ^F.  Jf  A,^  also  Tcrminalia 

KARRA  PENDALAM,  or 
lam,  Tkl.     Janipha  mauihot, 
vated  in  gardens. 

KAERAR,  Hind.  ?  Carthai 

KARRA    SIBLI,    or    Tel 
Dalbergin  rubiginosa,  K.,  Vol, 

KARRA  TUNGA,  Tel.  Marbd 
Nees  I  W.  conir^  aUo  Cyperua  Hj 
/t,  Vol  i,  p.  203. 

KARRA  ULAVA,  TfcL,,  of  Siai 
Rhynchosia  suaveolens,  J>C. ;  W^\ 

KARRA  VADALA,  or  " 
Get<niia  floribunda,  H* 

KARRE,  Hind.     Sjiccharu 

KARREKIRE.?  Tam.  Wei 

K AR  RI,  Tam.     Charcoal , 

KABBE  WaY-PILLAY,  Tab* 
konigii, 

KARRIMATTLHmD.  Cdck 
chalk  :  pipe  clay,  white  earth. 

KARRI,  Hind      Nyctanthes  w^ 

KARRI  A  BOLAM,  Tam,     AIo 

KARKIL,  Maleal.  ?  of  Rlietd 
leucoxylon. 

KARRH>AK  KA  JHAR,  Hum 
konigii,  Linn. 

KARRI  VEMBU,  Tam.   Garuj 

KAHRIB.  The  Cheut^u  Karrir 
tionod  by  Buchanan  as  a  migratory  1 
ing  in  the  hilly  tracts  near  Coiinhal^ 
are  <lescribed  as  without  bousea  or  m 
but  by  snaros  or  with  the  bow  c«li 
larger  game  which  they  dispofle  d 
the  white  ant  is  said  to  bo  used  b; 
food.  They  approach  their  graM 
shelter  of  a  cow  or  buffalo^  whldk, 
taught  to  stalk.  Their  laiiguagt  t 
of  the  Tamil  with  a  few  Cmff 
intermixed.  Those  near  towna 
of  Telugu  worda.    A  Tamal 
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id  their  Umgaage.  A  few  tcstde  in 
M  cm  the  outskirts  of  villages  and 
little  blanket,  bnt  their  ordioaiy 
is  a  loin  cloth  and  in  the  denser 
hey  dwell  in  cfives  or  hollows  of 
aoder  the  shelter  of  a  hut  made  of 
i  of  trees,  and  use  only  a  few  leaves 
iug.  They  describe  the  Auimalai  as 
^oal  country. 
RON-6A8«  SiMGH.  Prosorus  indica, 

BOO  VAGOO,  Tam.    Pterocarpus, 

▼ery  common   tree  on  the  western 

wood  strong,  durable  and  much  used 

iin^.— if.  B.  J.  R. 

BU,  Hind.     Gentiana  kurroo,    also 

iia  kurrooa. 

^BU  MA&AM,  Maleal.     Dalbergia 

BXS    PALE    MA  RAM,  Tam.     See 

liva, 

I.EU  YENG  AI,  Tam.  Acacia  odora- 

IS,  the  Charsa  of  Ptolemy,  is  one  of 
lugest  places  in  that  part  of  tlie 
1  dominions,  it  is  the  very  key  of 
a  towards  the  north,  has  stood  a 
of  sieges,  and  endured  every  change 
be  Taried  events  of  war.  Amurath 
ilored  the  principal  fortifications  to  the 
B  which  we  now  see  them  ;  and  a 
DD  redoubt  was  added  about  the  close 
lighteenth  century. — Portei^a  Travels^ 

p.  648. 

EtSHf  Hind.  Quercus  dilatata. 
SSUA,  the  mountain  temple  ofKarsha 
cavati,hasan  iuscriptiou  iu  grammatical 
it,  but  with  some  uuusual  terms,  and 
ezpl  icable  words.  1 1  was  erec  ted  a  .  d  . 
lished  A.  D.  973.  The  character  used 
inscription  is  more  modern 'than  that 

Kanouj  Devanagari,  or  Allahabad 
Lion,  No«  2.  It  mentions  the  mythoio- 
he  Purana,  Siva,  the  Praniahtes,  Muui 
iti  are  called  immortal.     Indru,  Kama, 

the  Na<j:a,  Kama,  Rularania,  Vishnu, 
a,  Sambhu  and  Visvakannu.  The 
I  of  the  temple  is  graced  with  the  pre- 
of  Gaya,  the  holy  A.snra.  Gayutii  is 
the  wife  of  Brahma.  Of  the  kings 
■inccs  mentioned  are  Gavaka  of  the 
IU  family,  a.  d.  80<)  ;  Cliuutlra  Rajai 
I,  A.  D.  830.  Gavaka,  his  son,  A.  D. 
Chandra,  his  sou,  a.  d.  890  ;  Vakpata, 
,  A.  D.  920.  Sinha  Raja  who  ap}>car8 
I  lost  his  kingdom  of  9linkavati,  a,  d. 
Vigralia   liaja  of  the  solar  race  not 

to  Siuha  Raja,  and  probably  of  Ka- 

Vakapata  appears  to  have  liad  a  lios- 

onect,  Tantra  Pala,  whom  he  dcfeat- 

youogcr  brotiier  was  Durlabha.    The 
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iuscriptiod  is  at  a  temple  of  the  Lioga  (Siva)^ 
aud  Dr.  Mill  says,  the  character  furnishes  a 
definite  standard  from  which  the  ages  of 
other  monuments,  of  similar  or  more  remote- 
ly resembling  characters,  may  be   iaferred 
with    tolerable  accuracy.     The  temple  was 
built  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  the 
Asura,  or  demon  Tripura,  who  had  expelled 
Indra  and  the  god  from  heaven  i  and,  on  the 
mountain,  Sita  was  felicitated  bf  the  gods, 
whence  the  name  Karsha  (joj).    The  princes 
are  but  donors  and  benefactors  ;  the  brah- 
mans  are  represented  as  the  real  builders  ; 
their  spiritual  genealogy  is  traced  }  one  of 
them  is  made  an  incarnation  of  Nandi,  similar 
in  splendour  to  the  great  deity  himself,  and 
they  are     called    ''Lords    of  the    Earth." 
Indra  is  called  Bharata  in  the  inscriptions. 
Siva  is  ideutified  with  his  phallic  emblem, 
and  he  is,  also  called  the  eight  formed  one. 
The  sandal-wood  of  Malabar  is  mentioned. 
Nudity,  clotted  hair,  aud  ashes,  characterize 
the   brahman    teachers.      The   revenues    of 
numerous  villages  are  given  for  the  support 
of  the  temple.    It  is  singular  that  Oanapati, 
the  son  of  Siva,  is  not  mentioned  ;  seeming 
to  indicate  that  his  worship   was  not  yet 
established. — Beng,  As,  Soc,  Vol.  iv,  p.  367. 
KABSHAGNI.      The  hindoo  expiatory 
ceremony  of  Elarshagni  is  obtained  from  the 
use  of  tlie  cow-dung  for  the  cremation  of  the 
living.    On  one  occasion  of  its  performance  it 
happened,  according  to  a  legend,  that  a  crow^ 
named,  from  her   friendly  disposition,  Mitra- 
kaka,  was  present,  and  immediately  flew  and 
imparted  the  welcome  news  that  a  hindoo  who 
performs    the    karshagni,   goes    to    heaven. 
This  expiation  consists  in   the  victim  covers 
iug  his  whole  body    with  a  thick  coat  of 
cow-dung,  which,  when  dry,  is  set  on  fire, 
and  consumes   both  sin   and   sinner.     Until 
revealed  by  the  crow  this  potent  expiation 
was  unknown  i  and  it  has  since  occasionally 
been  resorted  to  particularly  by  the  famous 
&ankara-charya.      The   friendly    crow    was 
punished  for  her  indiscretion  ;  was  with  all 
her  tribe  forbidden  to   ascend  to  heaven  and 
wa«  doomed  on  earth  to  live  on  carrion. —  • 
lynford.     See  Cow,  Lakshmi. 

KARbllU,    Hind.      Quercus   semecarpi- 
folia. 

KARSI,  Hind,  of  Spiti.    A  kind  of  gyp- 
sum. 

KARTAS,  Arab.,  Tam.  PajKir. 
KARTELANIA,  a  province  in  Georgia, 
the  ancient  Iberia.  Ptolemy  describes  it  as 
bordered  on  tlie  north,  by  the  Sarmatian 
mountains  ;  to  the  80uth,by  a  part  of  Armenia; 
to  the  east,  by  Albania  ;  and  to  the  west,  by 
Colchis,  the  present  Immeretia.  He  mentions 
many  of  its  towns  and  villages.     Strabo«  who 
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trtveUcJ  in    these  countries  epcftka  of  this 
being  a  flourishing,  and  cveu  luxurious  state. 
— Porter's  Travels,  VoL  i»  p.  101. 
K  A  in  EN,  Gkk.     Carols. 
KARTICHKr  PU,  Tak.     Gloiiosa  so^ 
pcrba. 

KARTII,  Ri;s3.  Cards. 
KAETIKA,  SANac.  One  of  the  lunar 
motitiis  of  the  hiudoos,  thu  eighth  mouth  of 
til©  hindoo  year,  October  atul  November*  when 
tJte  sun  it)  in  Kritika  or  Pfeiades.  During 
the  mouths  Asharh,  Kai'tik  and  Phalguoii, 
hiudooa  parform  four  kinds  ol  sacritices  to 
the  Vis  wade  va  and  to  Vuruna,  The  sacri- 
fices are  called  Vats  wade  va*  Varuna  pra* 
ghaaa,  Sakamcdlm  and  Suuo^'ariya  The  attri- 
butes of  sacrifice  i^misist  of  roasted  eakes  of 
rice-flour  to  Vt8wadt3Tn,  with  two  figures  of 
sheep  made  of  flour,  to  Varnnu»  with  vege- 
tables to  Agni,  and  tJje  fourth  to  Iiidra.  Ou 
the  2ud  of  Kartik,  hindoo  women  entcrtaia 
their  brothers  in  coin  mem  oration  of  Yamuua 
entertaining  her  brother  Yama. 

Kartik  Ekadu^^if  is  the  1 1th,  in  some  year% 
the  12th,  day  of  the  hght  Imlf  of  the  month 
Kartiky  or  about  tlie  8th  November.  Ou 
this  day*  Vishmi  is  supposed  to  ri^e  from 
his  four  mouths'  sleep*  and  this  h«s  reference 
to  the  sun  being  at  the  winter  solstice. 

Kartik  Purnama,  occurs  about  the  11th 
November,  in  the  full  moon  of  tlie  month 
Kartik,  when  Siva  is  said  to  have  gained 
a  victory  over  &  moiister  called  Tripur- 
asura,  seemingly  three  cities  of  the  Assyri- 
atiSp  presents  (of  money)  dakshina,  or  of 
laifrps  (dip-dau)  are  made  to  Ijndimaus, 
iihruthi-dwitnya,  Sansc,  is  a  hiudoo  festival 
on  the  2nd  of  Ute  fiitidoo  month  Iviirtik,  when 
hindoo  sisters  entertain  brothers  in  memory 
of  Yamuna  entertaining  her  brother  Yama. 
IViison's  GiosM,  8co  Kartiki  Yama,  Dhar- 
mat^ajiili,  VtshntL 

KA  UTi  K  B  Y  A ,  Tliis  hiudoo  deity  is  the 
eon  of  Siv^a  and  l*arvati,  produced  in  an  ex- 
trao rd  i naiy  m  jui  n  or  for  an  e  x  I ruord  i  n  a  ry  p  u  r- 
pose.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  celestial  armies. 
He  is  sometimes  re  pi  esc  u  ted  with  one  face  i 
•  and  somotim**s  with  six  faces  f  possessing  two, 
four,  or  six  arms,  htilding  various  instruments 
in  his  hands  ;  of  a  yellow  iximptcxion,  and 
riding  ou  a  pencifck,  his  vahan  or  veliicle. 
According  to  Sir  Williani  Jones,  **  Karti- 
key  a,  seems  to  be  the  Orus  of  Egypt." 
The  Iswara  and  Isi  of  tlwi  hindoos  are  the 
^Ostris  and  Isis  of  tho  Egyptians.  The 
Kull  of  Iswara  seems  to  Ik;  Apis  or  Ap, 
as  he  is  more  correctly  named  in  the  true 
„|-<^ailkug  of  a  jwissage  in  Jeremiah.  The  god 
'  ^ni,  often  called  Pavaca  or  U»o  **  Purifier," 
jra  to  the  Vulcan  of  Egypt,  where  ho 
WB8  a  deity  of  high  rank.     Kartikeya,  of  the 
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hindoo   theogony,   htm   Ibe    leailiu;: 
ai-mies  of  tlie  gods,  deUgate^l  by  Imi 
and  his  mother  presenled  lo  bmt 
cock,  which    is    tlie  Yeban  of  thii 
diviuity.      According  to   Coh 
seemingly  erroneous^   be    is  ealii 
or  Kartikeya,  from    being    nursed 
females  CJilled  Knttika,   who  inhabit  ] 
the  seven  stars  composing    the 
of  the   Waiuj   or  Ursa  Major,  *Dd 
hiudoo  Mars,  is,  like  all  otiier  the 
astronomical  allegm^y.    There  ii 
gend  of  his  birth.  — On  lAe  Gods  of  \ 
Italy  and  India  ;  Atiai,  BeMeareku  | 
253,  263,  Oclnher,  Land.,  IHOi 
TraveU,   VoL  i,    p.  9\  ;    Toift  %^ 
VoL  i,   p*  590.     See  Durgn,  ilunguli 
vati,  Valian,  Sacti,  Kinshna,  p.  548, 
KARTINE  VALLI?  Bryonia  uu 
KARTOFFEL,  Gkk.     Potatoes, 
KAET8E,  on  Ui is  river»  Adams  < 
the  red^billed    curlew,    Ibidorhyac 
thersii.  —  Adami^ 

KAltTTA,  Maker,  Lord,  c  iiame  \ 
the  Supreme  Being. 

KAUTTIK'M  AR,  a  very  low  caste^ 
doos,  who!!ie  business  is  that  of  killing i 
and  selling  the  ^esh  ;  the  hindoo  but 

KABTTIKA  DIPA,  the  name  of  a  I 
festival  celebrated  in  the  month  Ktr 
honor  of  Subhramanya,  when  lights  uml 
at  the  door  and  other   parts  of  the  1^ 
fires  kindled  ou  hilla.    Karttikeya  ii 1 1 
Suiibramanya,  as  having  been  uon^rf 
Kartiika,  i.  «.,  the  Pleiades. 

KARTTAVIKYA,  a  king     ^      ' 
cow   of  tlie   gods,   aud   was    . 
Burama. 
KART  TUT,  HiXD.    Moru*( 
KARTUMA,  Tam.     AOv 
is  couiiiidered  to  be  tlie  wild  n 
grows  to  about  two  and  a  half  or 
111  diiimeter,  and   twenty-four   feet 
is  used    for  canoes,   native   bo^ta, 
fruit  is  very  acid^  and  is  somettmea  \ 
of  by  the  lower  clasa  of  uatirev  in  i 
—  Edt/e^  Ceylon, 

KABTU  KKDEKARI,  Tam.    ki 
tree  which  grows  to  about  fourteen  I 
diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  high.     Itkl 
the  natives   for  their   huts,     II 
durable,  aud  is  of  little  value. *^i^dW 

KAUTU  TANG  I,  Tax.    In 
jungle  cocoanut  tree,  it  grows  t4)j 
inches    in  diameter^  and  twciityH 
height.     The  fruit  is  of  do  use,  mil 
is  of  little  value. — Edye  an  Mr 
Ceylon. 

KARTU   TODA,   Tam.   In  Cifll 

wild  or  jungle  orange  trcse  ;  Ii  grom  I 

tea  to  sixt€ea  iucJbes  ia  di«xiielor« 
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1^  It  bit  ft^wf  handsome  yellow 
Ml  k  of  BO  jam^E^,  Oe^lan. 
Bm/ok  OiMaris  aphylla,  Baxb. 
UJlCHAMDA,  Tbu  Phaseolns 
^oIL  ;  Ph.  mh(tii8,  B.VolAii,  p.2SS. 
IiAMU,  Tmu  Canllama  adacen- 
r.  i  8ta|ieI]aadi.,/L,  Cor.  sa  Al- 
Bger,*  Kara  allam  **  wild  ginger.'' 
im&f  a  mlniomer  of  Boxb.  which 
vpetaaled  bj  B.  Brown,  who  has 
Bnnaon  BQzb.'8  mistake. 
ALLAMU,  Til.  Zingiber  cas- 
U  Vok  \p.  42.  Thisnameis  uni- 
OWB  in  the  hillj  parts  of  the  Cir- 
abo  applied  to  other  wild  species. 
AMUDAM  DUMPA,  TxL.  Ja- 
roaa,  Elliots  This  name  means 
I  Bidnos  and  is  apjdied  to  yarious 
rild  Croton. 
AN6ULAM,  Tlu.    Alangium 

0. 

.  PATTE;  Tail    Cinnamon. 
^TAOABAH,     Tiic,   Mauil. 
isr  and  Ganara  tree  has  a  close- 
i  wood,  when  old  it  resembles  the 
mn,"  or  Bombaj  Black  or  Bose- 
{lows  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
^  and  two  feet  in  diameter^  it  is 
mitnre  and  honse-bnilding :   it 
gfat,  and  is  fonnd  in  patches  on 
eaat  of  Cochin.«-£(fyey  Far€$ii 
'  and  Canara, 
A,  Hnn>.    Amber. 
BACHCHALI,   Tel.     Basella 

lANTI,  TsL.  A  composite  pknt, 

d* 

BOPPAYI,  Tel.     Erylhropsis 

na,  Lindl, ;  Sterculia  colorata,  R^ 

146 ;  Cor^  p.  25;  W.  ^  A.,  p. 

Papaya,  a  doubtful  name  nsed 
da  Dornla  at  Simhachalam. 
SHAMMA  orAdaTi  chamma,TEL. 
iroaa,  JF.ItA. 

^HIKKUDU  or  Erra  chikkndn, 
ebos  glatinosusy  B. 
CHITA  or  Para  jaUm,   Tel. 
arlxjr-tristis,  Linn.  ? 
3H0DI,  Tel.    Eleusine  indica, 

VoL  U  p.  34o.    This  plant  in 
ording  to  Diilwyn,  is  Cynosmrus 

[TE  WAEH,  Tam.  A  Ceylon 
laa  a  Yerj  close-grained  and  heavy 
lis  a  good  strong  wood,  nsed  for 
if  natiTo  vessels.  The  tree  grows 
inches  in  diameter  and  twelve 
bet  in  height— i^d^^e,  Ceylon, 
\Jf  Tax.  a  Ceylon  tree,  the  wood 
natives  use  in  boatowork.  It  is  not 
is  of  little  Taliie.—£(/yei  Ceylon. 
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EABU  OILI  OICHCHA,  Tel.  Crota- 
htria  hirta,  WiM. ;  0.  ohinensis,  B.,  iii,  268. 

KABU  GUGMSILAH,  Tsl.  Gelonium 
lanceolatnm,  R^  VoL  iii,  p.  881. 

KABU  JAPHABAor  Kooda  japliatm, 
Tel.  ;  Bottiera  laccifem;  Voigi. ;  B.  dicocca, 
/{.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  829;  Croton  koolfernm,  W. 
Jc'9  1915.  Japliaray  the  name  of  arnotto  is 
sometimes  applied  to  Bottiera  tinctoria. 
Hence  this  is  called  Kara  or  Konda,  i  e^ 
**  wild  arnotto.** 

ElABUK,  HiMD.  Cordia  vestita,  or  Oy- 
naion  vestitnm,  J7.  F.  and  XL 

KABU  EANDI  or  Erra  chikkado,  Til. 
Dolichos  glntinosns^  B. 

KABU  KOLLI  CHETTU,  Tel.  EoUi 
is  Pharbitis  nil ;  karu  or  **  wild**  Kolli  should 
be  a  cognate  species. 

KABU  KUVA,  Tel.  Zisyphua  glabmta, 
Eeyne, 

KABUM,  Pavjabl  Enonymns  fimbriata, 
Wall. 

KABXTM  or  Karam,  Tax.,  also  Ponhir, 
Hind.    Soda. 

KABU  MAN,  Tax.  Karuvan,  ICal. 
Bhick-smith. 

Amongst  the  hindoos,  the  names  of  the  flva 
artizan  castes  are : 
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KARUN  RIVER. 

KAUUMANAL,  Tam.  Literally,  black- 
so  lid,  a  small  village  cm  ibo  Fulicat  lake,  first 
tiikcD  possession  of  by  the  Dutt^h,  winch 
Eurojx»aiis  call  Coromautlel. 

KARU  MARUDA,  Tail  Pontaptcif*  u^ 
mento?ft. 

KARLTMBU,  Tam.  Saccharum  omciua- 
rum<  Linjt, 

KARUM  CUEMBAI,  Taai.  Sesbaiiia 
a?gyptiaca,  Pers, 

KARUMCm,  BsKG.  Carissa  carandas, 
Linn, 

KARU  MINUMULU,  Tkl,  Phaseolus 
raUiatuB,  L.  not  R.  ;  IF.  ^  /I*,  758. 

KARUM  JUTI,  Can.  Strychuos  nux- 
vomica. 

KARUMNASSA,  a  tributary  to  the 
Ganges.  It  rises  ia  tlie  Kymore  raiitje,  in 
lat.  24'  38;  loQ.  83"  II',  and  runs  N.  K  W. 
into  tbo  Gauges,  near  Ghazccpore,  after  a 
leugtb  of  140  miles, 

KARUM  OVAR  MANNU,  Tim.     Soda. 

KARU  MUNAGA  or  Munaga,  Tkl, 
Moringa  pt^fygospcrnia,  Gartn. 

KAKUN,  HiNr».     Eaonyuvus  fimbrmta. 

ILARUN  RIVER,  in  KliuzisUiu,  is  met 
with  ill  proceeding  eastward  from  Ibe  Dizfut 
river.  It  rises  according  to  Kinneir  (who  is 
followed  by  Major  Rawliasou),  at  Corroug  in 
the  Koh-i-zard,  or  Yellow  mountain,  at  about 
40  miles  south*wc5t  of  Ispahan,  and  runs 
west  by  north  through  a  mouiitaiDous  country. 
Again  at  about  40  miles  furthor,  in  tho  pre- 
vious direction  of  west  by  north,  and  at  nearly 
20  miles  from  S buster,  it  makes  an  abrupt 
beud  towards  the  S.  S.  W.,as  it  finally  breaks 
through  the  Zagros  range,  and  pursues  its 
onward  course  towards  that  city,  a  little  way 
Bhort  of  which  and  near  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  well-known  bund  of  Shyhpur,  a  tem- 
porary bifurcfltiou  takes  place,  so  as  to  insu- 
late the  town,  Tbo  branch  last  mentioned, 
which  is  called  the  Old  Kama,  after  washing 
the  eastern  side  of  Shnster,  becomes  navig- 
able for  boats  of  considerable  s^ize.  The  be<l 
of  this  branch  is  still  to  Ijo  traced  at  a  *ipot 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  town,  and 
it  appears  to  have  come  from  the  north*we>^t. 
At  this  place,  which  is  2^  miles  8liort  of 
Karabuk,  tho  Karun  becomes  exceedingly 
tortuous,  and  continues  thus,  for  a  distance 
of  20  miles,  in  the  general  direction  of  south, 
33*  west,  to  Ahwaz.  The  course  of  the 
Karun  tlien  becomes  loss  tortuous  ;  and  for 
29  miles  to  Ismaili,  it  runs  in  the  general  I 
iliii3Ction  of  south  22'  west,  making  a  hweep  \ 
more  westward  before  it  i-eaclies  the  hitter 
place.  From  hence  the  river  again  curves  to 
the  westward,  previously  to  forming  a  great 
bend  in  tlio  contrary  direction.  Afltar  this 
iMsi  b^ud,  tho  windings  become  more  mode* 
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rate  and  so  continue  as  far  as  the  c 
Sabla  which  is  situated  on  tliO  left  \ 
GO^  miles  by  the  river,  soutli  5*  i 
Ismaili.  The  ancient  bed  of  the  Km 
followed  by  the  odicers  of  the  £4 
expedilio?!  for  8ome  di^^tunee  towartU^ 
on  whii'h  occasion  tliey  found  it  to  I 
200  yards  broad,  rnrjning  in  a  ^outliH 
direction,  or  nearly  paruUel  to  tin 
Mishir,  and  with  every  appeaiance  of 
contained  a  large  l)ody  of  water  m 
times.  From  Sabla,  the  main  truol 
Karun  pursues  a  course  s^ouUi  65'  \ 
I0|  miles,  by  the  llafarrfmal,  to  the { 
Arab,  through  the  rising  commerd 
of  ^lohainmemh  ;  but  7J  miles  distal 
before  it  reaches  the  town  just  meutia 
derivation  called  rheBah-a-MtJ»hir  takl 
This  is  a  large  navigable  bi-anch,  run 
miles  from  the  Karun,  in  the  genett 
tion  of  south  2.>*  east,  to  the  Pertt 
but  making  a  gentle  curve  a  litllf*^*^ 
this  line  ;  which  Ib,  in  fact,  | 

to  that  of  tho  8hatt-ul-Arab,-  1 

phmtes  Krpedition.     See  EupbrateJ 
zistan  or    Arabia  tan,  Luriitito,  Mesog 

KARU^A,  Mal.,  also  Karnnay  B 
Tan.    Amorphophaltus  campanulatitt 

KARUNCHA.    Hini>.  Conrallwil 
for  salad, 

KARUN  CHEMBAI,   Tam. 
aigyptiaca,  Ferst. 

KARUND,  UiKi>.  CoruDdam :  tli 
sa  cnrandas 

KARUND,  a  town  in  the  south 
the  inhabitants  are  All  Illahi,  worthy 
Ali,  whom  they  coni^ider  as  god, 
pork,  ddnk  fennented  li<|uor»,  mn 
never  fast  in  ramzan^  and  aits  otuel 
in  then-  habits.  Although  almost  ti 
revolt  Bgainet  Persia,  it  is  scurcdy 
to  subdue  them  :  thei'efore  fond*  1 
promised  and  never  thoroughly  reprt 
force  ;  Rawlins  on  fays  the  rettgioil 
Ali  IHahi  sect  bears  evident  marks  of  J 
singularly  amalgamated  witli  SaWi 
tian,  and  Mahomedan  legends.  The 
Baba  Yndgar,  in  the  pa^s  of  Zardah* 
holy  place  ;  and  thi?*,  at  tlie  time  of 
invasion  of  Persia,  was  regarded  as  til 
of  Elias,  Tho  AH  Illtdii  believe  in 
cession  of  incarnations  of  the 
amounting  to  1001,  Benjamin,  yiom 
David,  Jesus  Cht  Ist,  Ali,  and  Ifib  tutor 
a  joint  development,  the  Imam  Huit 
tho  Ilaft  Tan  {the  seven  boilies)  u 
dered  the  chief  of  these  iucamiiclo 
Haft  Tan  were  seven  pir,  or  spiri 
who  lived  in  the  early  ages  of  mah 
and  each,  worshipped  as  the  deliji  ti 
ject  of  adoration   in    aome    {mrticii 
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tan.  Baba  Yadgar  was  one  of 
lie  whole  of  tibe  incarnations 
yarded  as  of  one  and  the  same  per- 
lodUj  form  of  the  divine  mani- 
laving  alone  changed  ;  but  the 
t  development  is  supposed  to  have 
3  in  the  persons  of  Benjamin, 
Ui.  The  Spanish  JeWy  Benjamin 
seems  to  have  considered  the 
ese  AH  Illahi  as  Jews  ;  and  it  is 
It  in  his  time,  their  faith  may 
88  corrupted.  Amaria  also,  where 
lessias,  David  Ellias  appeared, 
I7  in  the  district  of  Holwan. — 
HoycU  Oeographical  Society^  VoL 
^  JSkrrier^  Caravan  Journeys^ 


DA,    Hind.      Carissa    carandas 

t  is  used  for  making  jelly. 

[)A-CATHIN.CATCHEL  ?  An- 

ilus. 

[7,    BuRU.      Pongamia    glabi*a, 

[tA  ?  Hind.  Galedupa  arborea. 
FUKA,  Sans.  Galedupa  indica. 
PATTAN,  a  slave-class  in 
eKarimejan  of  Canara  are  a  slave 
>n  of  the  Dher  or  Pariah. —  WiU, 

PHUL,  Beng.    Clausena  hep- 


TUTI,  Tam. 
UCHI,  Tam. 


Sida  retusa,  Linn, 
Gendarussa  vul- 


[JVVULU,  Tel.  Sesamum  pro- 

fz.,  also    Artanema   sesamoidcs, 

Is  name  is  applied  to  two  different 

of  the  identity  of   the    second 

ibts. 

\.SUPU  also  Jongra,  Tel.    Cur- 

la,  12.,  Vol,  i,  p,  35. 

^TTI,  Tel.   Hibiscus  vitifolius, 

III,  p.  203. 

EN  DA  LAM,  Tel,    Dioscorea 

Lam.  ;  iJ.,  vol,  iii,  p,  803. 

'END  A  LAM    DUMPA,    Tel. 

i.     This  name  is  applied  to  any 

rild  species. 

r     ULANDU,     Tam.       Black 

laseolus  max. 

Hind.     Bercbcmia,    sp,    also 
,  the  ivy. 

.  or  Karur,  a  town  in  Coimba- 
\  Ptolemy's  lists  is  mentioned  as 

the  CerobotLrus  (Chera-putra) 


KAYA,  or 
ta,    Willd. 


Karra  chika,  Tel. 
Mimosa  tovta,  i?.. 


MMI,  Tel.    Dysophylla  tetra- 


KARU  TUNGA,  T«l.  Lipocarpha  tti- 
cepStHees  ;  Tunga  tnceps  /J.,  vol.  i,  p.  183, 
applied  also  to  various  other  Cyperi. 

KARU  UDA  GADDI,  Tel.  Panicum 
mucronatum.  Both.  ?  P.  brizoides,  L.  not  B.  ? 
KARU  ULAVA,  or  Konda  ulava,  Tel. 
Cantliarospermum  paucifloi*um,  PF.  ^  A,^ 
787.  Dolichos  medicagineus,  1?.,  vol,  iii,  p. 
316.  "  Wild  gram,"  also  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  Desmodium,  Glycine,  Scc-^Elliot^ 
Flora  Andhrica. 

KARU*  UMATAY,  Tam.    Thorn  apple. 
Datura*.    Datura  fastuosa.  Mill, ;  Boxb. 
KARU  VAGU,  Tam.    Pterocarpus. 
KARU  VAGAI,  Tam.  Albizzia  odoratis- 
sima,  Benth. 
KARVADU,  Tam.    Sailed  fish. 
KARU VA  PILLAI  M ARM,  Tam.    Ber- 
gera  konigii. 

KARU  VELUM,  Tam.  Acacia  arabica  ; 
Karu  Velum  Pattai,  Maleal.  Its  bark ;  Kara 
Vellam  Pisiu,  Tam.,  its  gum. 

KARU  VERU,  Tam.  Anatherum  muri- 
catum. 

K ARUWA  PATTAI,  Tam.  Lauras  cin- 
namomum  bark.     Cinnamon. 

KARVEL,  Jav.  The  gossamer  of  Arenga 
sacchavifera,  LabilL 

KARVILA,  Hind.    Capparis  horrida. 
KARWA,  Hind.    Picrorhiza  kun*ooa. 
KARWA  BADAM,  Hikd.    Amygdalus 
amara. 

KARWAlLA,  Hind.  Cathartocarpus  fis- 
tula. 

KARWAN,  Pers.     Caravan. 
KARWA  OWLEEA,  a  mahomedan  saint, 
KARWAR,  see  India,  Papuan. 
KARWAREI,  Hind.    Riibus  fruticosus. 
KARWAT,  Can.,  Maiir.  Antiaris  innoxia, 
Blume, 
KARWA  TURAI,  Hind,  Luffa  tenera. 
KARWILANDI,  Maleal.   Smilax  ovali- 
folia,  Boxb, 

KARY  MATTI,  Hind.  Chalk,  white 
earth  ;  pipe-clay. 

KAR-ZAIIRA,  Hind.  Ncrium  oleander. 
KAS,  a  term  applied  to  several  regions  in 
the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  Kas-Mcr,  is  not  the 
country  of  the  Kas,  but  the  Kasia  Monies 
(mer)  of  Ptolemy  :  the  Kha  (mcr)  Kas,  or 
Caucasus.  Mer  is  mountain  in  Sanscrit^  as 
is  Koh  in  Persian.  Kas  was  the  race  inha- 
biting these  ;  and  Kas-gar  is  the  Kasia  Regie 
of  Ptolemy.  Gar  is  a  Sanscrit  word  still  iu 
use  for  a  region,  as  Cutch-waha-gar,  Goojur- 
gar,  the  region  of  the  tortoise  race,  the  country 
of  the  Gujar  race. — Tod^s  RajasthaUy  Vol.  i, 
p,  303. 

KAS,  Hind.  Cannabis  sativa,  also  Saccha- 
rum  spontaneum. 
KASA,  son  of  Rama. 
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KASiJIARDAKAMU* 

KASA,  Tel.     A  sou  by  a  female  slave. 

KASAB,  Hind.  A  profession,  a  tmile, 

KASA-CHEDDI.  Tam.  Memecylon  Uac- 
toriutn, — Kisn,,  Willd, 

XA8A-GAHA,  Singh.  Casaarma  equi- 
eit)  folia. 

KASAGHINNI,  Sans.  Tragia  canEabina, 

KASAI,  Hind.  Butcher. 

KASAK,  a  uomadle,  pastoral  race,  of  Cen» 
tral  Asia,  known  in  Europe  as  the  Cossack  and 
the  Kirgbisi,  but  the  people  only  style  them- 
selves KasaL  Thoy  are  extended  through  the 
northern  desert  landa  of  Central  Asia.  Like 
all  the  Turkomnn,  they  have  many  sub-divi- 
sions with  brunches,  families  and  lines,  but  the 
Eurt>pean  t!lnsi;ification  into  Great,  Little 
and  Middle  Hordes  is  unknown  to  them. 
Love  of  travel  and  T?ar  have  often  brought 
together  tfie  most  distant  brancheg,  and 
whether  on  the  shores  of  the  Eraba,  or  of  tlio 
86a  of  Aru!,  whether  lu  the  environs  of  the 
Balkash  and  Alatau,  there  is  little  difference 
to  be  found  in  the  dialects  spoken  by  them. 
Shades  of  differences  are  perceptible  amongst 
them,  scattered  as  they  are  so  extensively 
through  the  northern  desert  lands  of  Central 
Asia.  In  manner  of  life  and  language  the  Ka- 
aak  is  bardty  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Burnt  In  colour,  theKasak  women  and  young 
men  have  a  white,  almost  a  European,  com* 
plexion,  which  darkens  by  exposure.  The  Ka- 
sak  have  the  short  neck  of  tlie  Turanian  race, 
so  different  from  the  long-necked  Imnian,  and 
they  have  thick  set  powerful  frames  with 
large  bones  ;  head  not  very  large,  crown 
round,  end  more  pointed  than  flat ;  eyes  less 
almond  shaped  but  awry  and  sparkling  ;  pro- 
minent cheek  bones,  pug  noses,  a  broad  flat 
forehead,  and  a  larger  chin  than  tJie  Burnt. 
Beard  on  chin  thin,  only  hairs  on  both  ends 
of  the  upper  lip.  They  deem  the  Kalun  Eaisak 
women  more  beautiful  than  their  own.  The 
men  in  sunnner  wear  the  Kalpak  bead  dress, 
and  in  winter  llie  Tumak  cap  of  fur  covered 
with  cloth  and  flaps.  They  are  almost  all 
mahomedanSf  but  like  all  nomade  tribes  are 
lax  in  their  observances,  for  they  retain 
much  of  the  shaman  is  t  belief  which  they 
lield  prior  to  their  conversion  some  centuries 
before.  Chiromancy,  astrology,  casting  out 
devils,  are  common  to  all  mahomcdnns,  but 
lliC  Knsiik  draw  tutiens  from  the  burnt  sacri- 
fice:^ of  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  twisting 
of  the  nitrniU, 

KASA  KASA,  Tam.,  Tkl.  Papaver 
nifernm,  Linn.     Poppy  seed. 

KA8AL  KIRE  or  Ka-hlikire,  Taji.  Hi- 
LiBCus  surattensiis. — Lhm.^  Moxb,^  TV,  S*  A, 

KASA  MAlilMK  AMU,  Sans.  Cassia 
aopUora,  Limi.^  IF.  220.  According  to  Sk,  it 
23  C.occidctiUliB.  Br.  224,  gives  both  names. 
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KASAMBA,  see  Kasambi 

KASAMBI,  an  ancient  dty  of  Ilii 
which  appeal^  aa  the  capital  of  Yatl 
cording  to  the  Kamayana,  it  was  I 
Kasamba,  the  son  of  Ku^a,  a  deaca 
Brahma.  Buchanan,  upon  the  aiil] 
the  B ha ga vat,  ascribes  itH  fop  i 

kra,  a  descendant  of  Arjuna 
Bhagavat  nor  Vishnu  Purana  state  it 
Chakra  built  Kausambi.  They  only 
when  Hastinapura  shall  be  walked  ( 
the  Ganges,  Nimi  Chakra  will  maiiUt 
sambi*  From  which  it  is  to  be  infen 
Kausambi  exibted  at  the  time  that 
pura  wwi  destroyed  The  site  of  Ki 
Buchanan  supposes  to  have  been  thi 
iHjius  ascribed  to  Hastin/ipura,  but 
more  probably  lower  ilown  In  tJi 
bordering  upon  Ma;;adha  ou  one 
Komi  a  on  the  otiier.  It  U  cLsewl 
mated  that  it  wa^  po»5!«ibIy  ubout 
which, according  to  the  inscriptian  Ibti 
wa.**  comprised  withia  liLiiu&amba-ini 
district  of  Kausambi.  The  city  m>  tei 
probably  not  far  from  Allahabad 
Thmt.,  Vol  ii,  ;>.  69  ;  Oriental  U 
CalciiUa^  No,  L,  /i.  67  ;  Atiaiie  B^ 
VoL  ix,  p.  433. 

KASA  MM,  Hmi>.     A  vena  fatita 

KASANA,  or  Kauchautt,  Hma 
acuminata,  L, 

KASARA-KAYA,  Luflfa  tulierot 
Voh  iii,  P'  717.  Cucumis  tubcrosQ&. 

KASAR-CANGAR,  Mvor.  A  a 
inferior  caste  whose  occupation  is  ii 
brass,  making  pots  and  pans,  and  ar 
anklets  of  mixed  metal. 

KASAULI,  Ihsv.     Hops. 

KASAUNDA,  Hjnd.     Casifiia  oc< 

KASAURI,    Gagli    of  Sutlej 
an ti quorum,  SchoiL     Arum  culocaa 

KASAWHA,  MAI.EAU  A  Mai 
Conara  tree,  which  grow**  to  BHf>t:i 
inches  in  diameter  and  ' 
wood  is  heavy  and  do?- 
a  small  berry  much  like  pepper, 
well  as  the  wood,  is  not  of  much  ttl^ 
Forests  of  Malattar  and  Canaru 

KASBA,  a  small  town«  or  Jaiy 
a  market  town. 

ICtiSBAL,  Hind.     Afdotaxia 

KASBAR,  Hind,  of  Sutlej, 
the  leaf  of  Onoseris, 

KASBHARA,  Hikd.  Workeri 
metals,  braziers,  aliso  melters  and 
moulds.  There  are  in  Hiodufttai 
divisions  of  the.'se  people,  and  ll>« 
convential  or  tribal  ilialect  peciiliac 
selves. ^ —  IVilson's  Glossary. 

EASBI,  Hind.  A  daaelag  giri 
tute  ;  literally  a  professiooal  f^nmi 


KASHQAR. 

I   EORAWA,    a  branch    of   the 

iddicted  to  prostitution. 

-UL  ZAEIRA,  Hind.  AgaUiotes^^p. 

IM,  see  Arpakhsacl,  Arrapakhitis. 

I  Gek.    Cheese,  also 

RI-KAI9  HwD.    Pulyche  kire  and 

hii-kire,  Tam.    Hibiscus  sabdariflfa, 

RU,  Hind.  Cyperus  tuberosus. 
,  Hind.  Eriophonim  comosum. 
f  or  Khas,  or   Kas,  a    frequently 

prefix  in  India,  is  supposed  by 
pbell  to  hare  its  origin  from  the 
ryapa,  who  gave  his  name  to  Kash- 
bgar,  and  to  the  people  origiually 
isha   or  Kassia. — Campbell^  p.  68. 

Kashbin. 
J  Beng.      Saccharum  spontaueum, 

A  MABAM,  Ta:^.  Memccylon 
a. 

AN,  a  city  of  Persia,  still  tolerably 
g,  standing  in  one  of  the  plains, 
J  of  Ispalian,  about  half- way  between 
md  Tehran,  and  abo  about  half-way 
Sultan iah  and  Yezd,  loug  noted  for 
des  and  velvets,  and  also  for  its 
.  It  was  founded  by  Zobeid.  It 
a  palace  by  Abbas  the  Great,  a  fine 
ud  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  employed  in  tlie  manufacture 
:  utensils,  or  silk  and  cotton  stufTs. — 
UAojf,  Vol,  i,  p,  5i  ;  Col.  Chesnet/, 
f$  and  Tigris,  p.  213. 
LANDA,  Tel.    Cassia  occidentalis, 

IBlNf  an  inland  country,  mentioned 
Arab  nutliors,  described  as  a  desert 
uU  of  mountains,  perhaps  the  nio<leni 


KABUQUIrl-ALI. 

is  the  main  stream  of  the  Jaxartes,  mna 
through  a  loug,  luxuriant  valley,  between  the 
culminating  ridge  and  outer  range  of  tlie 
Thian  Shan,  and  drains  all  the  northern  range 
of  the  plateau.  The  Ozus,  rising  in  the 
Sari  Kul  or  Yellow  lake  of  Pamir,  at  least 
300  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Jaxartes,  receives 
from  its  right  bank  a  multitude  of  email 
streams,  which  run  to  the  south  through 
rugged  valleys,  on  the  south-western  face  of 
the  Pamir  uplands.  The  western  face  of 
Pamir  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus, 
is  far  more  precipitous  than  the  eastern. 
Ridges  run  out  as  far  as  Samarcand  and  Karshi, 
and  the  streams  from  tho  upland  which  twine 
amongst  these  ridges  form  the  2^i'afshan  and 
Karshi  part  of  the  water  system  of  the  Oxus, 
though  before  they  reach  that  river  they  are 
entirely  consumed  in  irrigation.  In  the  16th 
century,  Moghul  aimies  penetrated  from 
Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  through  Thibet  and  the 
valley  of  EZashuiir  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the 
Paujab.  According  to  Lassen,  tho  old  original 
inhabitants  of  Kashgar,  Khoten,  'J'urfan  and 
Yarkand,  and  of  the  adjacent  highlands  are 
the  Tajik  who  speak  Persian  and  are  all 
agriculturists.  The  Swedish  chronicles  bring 
the  Swedes  from  Kashgar,  and  tho  affinity 
between  the  Saxon  language  and  the  Kipchak 
is  great. — Bunsen ;  Tod.  See  Kashgar,  Kara- 
koram  Mountains,  Kirghis,  Kokan. 

KASHGAR,  name  of  an  animal  of  Pamir, 
called  Russ  by  tho  Kirgis,  who  hunt  and 
shoot  it,  mid  by  whom  its  flesh  is  much 
prized.  It.  is  said  to  be  larger  than  a  cow, 
but  smaller  than  a  horse. 

KASHGOI,  a  Turkish  nomade  tribe  of 
about  12,000  families,  whose  chief  is  the 
Il-Khani  of  Furs,  one  of  the  most  influential 


hoj,  or   tho  Kozviu  of  tho  present   personages  in  that  province.     They  arrive,  in 


ssibly  the  small  and  poor  kingdom  of 
i  was  tlie  chieftain.«hip  of  Sutrlnga- 
I,  fitiil   famous. —  ToiTs  Travels,  pp. 

See  Kas,  Kash. 
(EB,  see  Kashmir. 
[QAI,     a  wandering    tribe,  in   the 
Persia,  between  Shiiiiz  and  Darab. 
GAR,  a  small  district  near  Deer, 
Peshawar      The   ascent  from  Yar- 
Kashgar,  westward  to  the  table-land 

is  almost  imperceptible  :  and  when 
position  is  gained,  where  the  average 
is  probably  as  much  us  16,000  feet 
sea,  a  vn^t  open  plain  is  seen,  which 
from  the  valley  of  the  «Jaxartes  in 
tioD,  acra«s  the  head  streams  of  the 


spring,  on  the  grazing  of  Isfahan,  where  they 
are  met  by  tho  wandering  Bakhtiari,  from 
their  warm  pastures  of  Arubistun  near  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  the  approach 
of  winter  both  the  tiibes  return  to  their 
respective  gai*rasair  or  wintering  lands. 

KASIIGUL-I-ALI  or  Ali*s  Pot,  a  sacred 
buddhist  relique,  tho  water-pot  of  Fo  or 
Buildlm.  It  was  carried  to  Kandahar  by 
the  tribes  who  fled  in  tho  fourth  century 
from  Gand hurra  on  the  Indus,  to  escape  an 
invasion  of  the  Yu-chi  who  made  an  erup- 
tion from  Chinese  Tartary  for  tho  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  now  at  tho 
foot  of  the  old   town  of  Kandahar,  and  is 


I  one  of  tho  most  celebi'ated  reliqucs  of  an  ti- 
the top  of  the  Kashgar  or  Chitral  j  quity  belonging  to  tho  eastern  world,  and  still 
mother.  This  plateaux  may  l>e  700  !  retains  amongst  tho  mahomedans  of  Kanda- 
niies  in  extent.  It  is  studded  bar,  a  saci*ed  and  miraculous  character.  It  is 
t  with  Jakes,  and  from  it  descend  formed  of  stone  and  may  contain  about  twen- 
ri rer  &JS tems.     The  Narym,  which   ty  gallons..    Sec  Kabul,  Kandahar. 
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KAsmim. 

KASIir,  Saks.   From  kash,  to  appear. 
KASHI,  tlie  hiudoo  name  for  Jienurci?. 


of  Zorofts  t  er's  re  form  ♦  A  c  cord » of 
BuDseii  the  L-mignitiofi  of  the  Ar 
KASIIIFI,    HusRi«i-liiii-AU-iil-Vaiz,    sur-    Sogd  tt>  Bactriii  and  beyoud  it. 


KASHMIR 


na»ueii  Ka?>hiti,  lie  tmiiKlared  rlie  fables  of 
Betljiiii  into  Ftrsiiui  prof*e  from  the  Aral>ic  of 
Ihn  ^liikftirn  ami  name  J  them  Atiwnr-t-SohAili 
or  lights  of  Caiiopus.  IvnKbiJi,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  ceutury  (IIijO)  iu  the 
time  of  Bftlii  nm  Shah, 

KASHIKATTI,  Tam.,  Mau  Gumbier. 
Cutechu  of  Areca. 

KASHILI.KIRE,  Tajl  Hibiscus  sumt- 
leusis. 

K  A  SHIN,  or  Masham,  IIiNn.  Narlhcx 
as&afcetida. 

KASHIN,ntxr»,  of  Kanawar.  RhusBemia* 
lata,  also  Rhus  buckiamehi. 

KASUKAI,  liuNii.,  Pu^nTu,  ludigofera 
mrborea. 

KASHISWARA,  see  Inscniptious, 

KASIIIVAT,  a  Hshi  of  the  hiiHloori.  See 
Polyandry, 

KASIIIYA,   Bkng.     Saccharum   spouta- 

KASMKAN,  see  Kirglii«, 

KASIIKAR,  sec  Kius,  Kashgar,  Kush, 
Ciish. 

KASII  KATTI,  MALAr,  Tam.  Catechu. 
Ai't'ca  oafeclm, 

KAJSHjMAL,  IUnd.  Berberis  lycium, 
Eoylc, 

KASHMIR,  a  province  in  the  N.  W. 
frontier  of  India,  with  a  capital  in  lal.  34*  4 


separated  fronj  the  rest  of  the  Ari 
who  shaped  their  course,  westward, 
prior  to  B»  c.  50(X>,  cousequentlj  I 
Hf^o  of  Menes*  The  same  auilior  i»( 
that  it  wan  b.  c,  3(XK)  that  the  ad 
place  amoiigst  the  Ariaos,  wbco- 
beyond  the  Sutlej  adopted  brahm4 
the  religious  views,  farms  aod 
Bact  ria,  were  for  ever  abaudoned.  1 
entered  India  as  conquercjrs  soiii6« 
before  Christ,  and  long  swayed  ih 
of  the  nonhern  part  of  it^  is  deal 
gi^eatly  prior  dates  ascril>cd  by 
Bun  sen,  rw|uire  furtlier  inve^tigati 
agreed  that  the  Vcdic  iramigraii 
themselves  Arians  :  lodra,  say  the  I 
given  tlie  land  to  the  Arians.  Al 
lay  north-west  from  India,  about 
lake  latterly,  but  the  eastern  H 
Parthian:*  were  its  distioctive  pco 
terly,  Medes,  Persiians,  and  the  triN 
tijo  Medes  an-l  the  luduf*,  were  to 
extent  amalj^umated  under  one  1 
Arians  stretched  loosely  from  tlie  Id 
Caspian  sea»  Tlie  Ariau  rucc^,  m  oi 
j  their  immigration,  seem  to  d 

I  the  elements  but  to  havetno 
I  us  they  journeyed  lo  tho  south,  i 
i  amongst   other  matter,   a   large 
I  hero-worship.     It  is,  however, 


28"  N.,  in  a  valley  which  has  ever  been  a  I  the  vedic  Avians  dwelt  chleHy  on  I 
favorite  resort  of  tliose  conquerors  of  India^  I  «if  tlie  Indus  and  its  confluence  as 
who  came  from  the  north  west.  It  is  the  '  Kashmir,  and  as  low  down  as  M 
Ci»mmonly  received  opinion  that  soutli  of  I  uorthem  Guzerat.  Aria-vartlia,  tl 
the  Himalaya,  thn  Aryans  were  fir^t  in  portion,  as  defined  even  in  later 
tlie  Panjab  and  Kashmir,  and  afterwards  |  the  country  south  of  the  Sarasvrati 
in  Siud,  Guzerat  and  Delhi,  and  that  the  i  of  the  Drishndvati.  The  only  S«ia 
seat  of  Vedic  power,  faiili  and  U^arniug  was  position,  however,  yet  discovered, 
between  the  »Jumna  and  tlic  luilu.^.  But  |  the  title  of  history,  can  wiih  any  pfi 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  does  not  accept  the  |  applied,  i»  the  Raja  Taringtui,  a 
^ordinary  calculation  as  to  the  age  of  the  I  Kashmir,  It  wm  composed  In  iu 
world,  and  regards  tiic  stated  years  of  the  '  but  it  gives  a  general  historical 
patriarchs  to  refer,  not  to  the  duration  of  Kashmir  from  n.  c.  1182,  It  « 
their  lives,  but  to  certain  cycles  or  eras  with  the  stiitcmcnt,  that  tl 
then  in  u^t*^  gives  B,  c,    ltU)0O  to  8000  as  ^  fanning  that  kingdom  was  I 

the   date  of  tlie  Arian  emigration   from  the    lake,  caJled  Satisaras.     Th  n 

north-east    of   the   primitive    land, — as    the  j  water  from  the  valley  i«  a^r  i 

cluiie  of  the  great   plutonic  disturbances  of'Ku«ya(m,    the   son   of  i 

iho  earth  and    it^  climatic   changes,  and  of ;  Brahma,  the  Cas^hcb  or  i  il 

the  formatiou  of  the  stem  of  the  A r fan  '  medan  histtu'ians,  according  to  somei 
languages  in  Its  most  general  sense.  From  I  he  waa  not  the  hindoo  s«'cr,  but  m  4 
IU  c,  8000  to  5000,  he  giv&<  as  the  period 
the  gntdual  sqmration  of  the  Ariati  races, 
irrraan,  Sclavc,  Palasgian  :  k.  c.  5000  to 
\  as  Uic  date  of  the  gradtml  extension  of 
no- Arian  race  In  Central  As^Ja.  b.  c, 
"f  the  Arian  immigration  into 
itry,  and  b,  c.  3000  m  the  age 
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•  the  servant  of  Suliman,  by  who«)el 
I  effected  the  deniccatiou  of  ^'*»-»^*^ 
I  method  of  'doing  this  was  • 

through    liiG   mountain   at    ii:ir;mi< 
I  which  the  water  passed  off.     Its  k 

drove  the  M'lechha,  fori 

Nepal,  A^sam  and  Bh  J 
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with  an  account  of  the  desiccation 

▼alley  by  Kasyapa  muni :  supposed  to 

e  to  the  deluge.   Kashmir  was  colonized 

iHjapa  B.  c.  2666.     There  were  many 

ities  of  Kashmir  kings  of  the  Kauiiiva 

f  for   1,266  ycm-s,    with    one  of   whom, 

■da,   auUientic    history   commenced   in 

LS448.     Lava    in   1709  b.  c,    was    the 

[«f  muhomedan  historians. 

Mhmir  was  annexed  to  the  Moghul  empire 

V  Akbar  iu  A.   d.   1586  :   it  has  since 

nled  from  Affghanistan,  by  the  Durani 

Barnkzye  chiefs,  but  was  taken  from  them 

119  by  Kanjet  Singh,  and  is  now  held  by 

Bajput,  the  chief  of  Jumniu,  who 

•my  over  Kashmir,  Jammu,  Kishtwar, 

i;  Ladakh,  and  Balti.   Abul  Fazl  says 

irhas  "Puckoliand  Krishnagunga 

west 


^institute  brahmanism.  The  chief  Abis-  j  of  Kashmir,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it 
■^  who  with  rich  presents  conciliated  i  was  a  favorite  subject  with  his  master  Akbar, 
fender  aa  he  approached  the  Indus,  is  |  who  had  vi^^itod  it  thi-ce  times  before  Abul 
Imed  to  have  ruled  about  Kashmir  The  Fazil  wrote.  Other  emperors  of  Ilindoostan 
p<tf  Kashmir  of  the  line  of  Kuru  in  the  1  also  visited  it  and  seemed  to  forget  the  cares 
IV  nee,  were  worshippers  of  Uie  Naga  or  I  of  governniunt,  during  their  residence  in  this 
Ibei    The   early  chronology  of  Kashmir  |  hiippy  valley. 

hn  of  doobts,  though  Professor  Wilson, !  The  Lake  orDal  of  Kashmir  lies  to  tlie  north 
plHB  Troyer  and  Major  Cunninghnni  all '  of  the  town,  stretching  from  tlie  base  of  two 
■ride  in  regard  to  the  proi)cr  period  of  the  i  hills  to  the  moro  lofty  mountain  range  which 
Udate  of  the  Naga  dynasty.  The  line  |  bounds  the  valley  on  the  north.  It  is  nearly 
Men  from  the  ]£ija  Tarangiui  which  circular  and  four  or  five  miles  iu  diameter, 
jhtmrnn  with  an  account  of  the  desiccation  but  is  only  open  in  its  northern  half,  the  end 
Be  valley  by  Kasyapa  muni :  supposed  to    nearest  tlie   town  being  occupied  by   large 

islands,  with  narrow  channels  between  them, 
in  some  of  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cur- 
rent.    Its   waters  are    discharged   into   the 
Jclam  by  a  considerable  sti*eam,  which,  flow- 
ing from   its  south-east  corner,  runs  to  the 
westward  in  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the 
southern  margin  of  the  lake  for  nearly  a  mile, 
when  it  turns  abruptly  south  to  enter  the 
Jelam  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Kashmir. 
The  province  of  Kashmir  consists  of  an  exten- 
sive  plain  surrounded  on  all  sides  by   lofty 
mountains.     It  is  the  upper  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Jelam,  and  is  se])arated  from  the  valley 
of  the  Chenab  on   the  south   by  rugged   and 
often   snowy   ranges,  and   from  the   basin  of 
the  Indus  on  tlie  north  by  the  main  axis  of 
Krishnagunga  or  Kissengunga,    the  western   Himalaya.     The  mountains  on 
of  a  river  (said  in  the  Ain-i-  i  the  north  are  for  tlie  most  part  bare  and  rug- 
to  contain  gold  dust)  in  the  district  of,  god  on  their  southern  face,  while  those  which 
-or  Puckely.     Mr.  Forater  travelled  I  lie  to  the  south  appear  from  the  plain  to  be 
regions  in  1784.     Ueunell  takes  Peh-  |  magnificently   wooded  witli  forests  of  pines 
Ift  be  the  Pactya  of  Herodotus,  as  well  |  and  deciduous-leaved  trees,  descending  almost 
Pencelaotis  of  Arrian   from    whence  I  to  their  base.     The  valley  of  Kashmir  is  tra- 
8et  out  to  explore  the  course  of  the  |  versed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  river  Jelam, 
nder  the  ordei-s  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  |  which  rises  at  the  east  end  of  the  valley,  and 
is  wrong,  as  the  Peucelaotis  of  Ar-  '  winds  from  one  side  of  tlie  plain  to  the  other,  at 
west  of  the  Indus,  and  Pakhale  is  on    one   time  washing  the  base  of  the  northern 

hills,  at  another  receding  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance  from    them.     The  Jclam  flows  with  a 
nds   Jammu,    Kashmir,    Kishtwar,    tranquil  stream,  and  being  for  boats  of  consi- 
Ladukh  and  Balti.     Gholab  Singh  |  derable  burden,     navigable    throughout   the 
hretted  with  tlie  title  of  maharajah  of   whole  of  the  level  country  as  far  up  as  Islam- 
lirat  Amritsironthe  loth  March  1846. ;  ubad,  is  the  great  highway  for  the  traffic  of 
lir  long  belonged  to  the  Kabul  kingdom,  t  the   country,    in   which,  notwithstanding  its 
k  never  waa  in  any  degree  colonized  by  '  being  ])crf(^ctly  level,  wheel  carriages  are  un- 
ftnd   it  is  singulai'ly  free  from  any  |  known.     From   all  times  the  valley  has  been 
intermixture    of  foreign  races.     It ,  the  retreat  from  tlie  heats  of  India  for  the  con- 
belouged  to  the  Affghan  nation,  but  was  '  quering  races,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  crown  appanage  of  the  kings,  who  j  bands  of  tlieir  followers  may  have  prefeired 

jealous  of  admitting  into  it  subjects  j  to  remain  iu  the  valley. 
they   might  be  unable   to  dispossess.  |      The  passes  from  Kashmir  to  Tibet,  are  the 
la  estimated  the  population  of  the  city  at    Baramula  ;  Punch  or  Pakli  :  Gul  Murg,  Tosi 

Maidau :  Sang-i-Safed  or  Chanz  ;  Pir  Paujal  ; 
Nundan  Sar  ;  Sedan  ;  Kuri,  Kolnarawa  or 
Kuligam  ;  Banihal ;  Sir-i-Bul  ;  Mir  Bui ;  Na- 
bug-nyah  ;  Pahalgam  or  Umur  Nath;  Duras  or 
Ilemb  Bafs  or  Bab  ;  Koh-i-Yamua  ;  Bandrpur 
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eKashmir  tciTitory,  as  at  present  formed, 


no,  and  of  the  whole  valley  at  120,000. 
teTeoue  in  Akbai-'s  time  was  £330,000, 
fcbbar  Khan,  brother  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
efed  £i00,0OO.  The  auUior  of  the  Ay  in- 
biri  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  beauties 
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h  "luicl    Kumnwnn      The  liiJ*::^   winch 

sepanites  Kashmir  from  Great  Thibet^  ami 
Ka^hp;ur  fVoin  Little  Thibet  (the  tnio  Iniatia^ 
or  HiramafeU),  appears  to  iucliue,  iu  its 
uot'thern  course,  towards  the  continuation  of 
Uiufjoo  Ivoh,  aud  ctcd  to  join  it.  The 
term  Htudoo  Koh,  or  Hindoo  Kusfi,  h  not 
applied  to  this  ridge,  throughout  its  whole 
extent  ;  but  seems  confined  to  that  part  of 
it,  which  forms  the  N.  W*  bouiidai-y  of 
Cabul :  aud  this  is  tlie  Indian  Caucasus  of 
Alexander  :  to  the  north-west  of  Kashmir  is 
Dayamar,  20,000  feet  high.  It  is  the  last 
great  peak  of  the  wcstein  Hiinalnja^  aud 
beyond  it,  the  chain  dips  rapiilly  to  tho  Indus, 
Dras,  adjoins  Kashmtr,  the  intercom- 
muuication  being  by  the  Zoji  [mss^  a  remark- 
able depression  of  11,300  feci^  through 
which  the  mobt  winds  of  Kashmir  ilow  and 
Dras  is  the  most  humid  and  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Tibet.  From  tlie  top  of  Mocli- 
pnra,  abo%*e  the  DungagulH  bungalow,  there 
is  a  iiue  panorama  of  tho  Kashmir  hills,  the 
valleys  of  the  Jclara  and  Indus,  Swat,  the 
whole  of  Ilftzara,  with  the  Hindoo  Kush, 
bounding  the  view  to  the  west. 

The  whole  country  of  Central  Asia  between 
India  and  Tartaiy  is  one  broad  mountidn 
range,  the  Himalaya  forming  the  southern 
crest,  and  the  Kuen-luen  tlie  northern.  The 
interior  has  other  lovely  valleys  besides  Kash- 
mir, hut  it  is  more  usually  broken  into  rocky 
ravines,  Uirough  which  the  affluents  of  the 
Indus  force  their  way  towards  the  plains  ;  or 
<5l»e  stretches  away  in  tlios©  vast  treeless 
uplands,  whtch  are  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
tertHties  of  the  range  through  its  whole  extent. 
Kashmir  valley  is  the  upper  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  J  he  1  urn.  It  is  about  90  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east  and  varies  in  breadth, 
from  two  to  thirty -five  miles,  hounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  axis  of  the  Himalaya,  averaging 
14,000  fcet^  over  which  a  remarkable  depres- 
aioDf  tlio  Goji  pass«  elevated  1 1,300  feet,  leads 
into  the  Tibetan  valley  of  Dras.  To  the 
south,  the  Pir  Faujal,  avei*agiug  12,000  fcet> 
aud  Banihal  ranges  separate  Kashmir  from 
liajaori  and  Jamu,  and  on  the  east,  it  is 
separated  from  Kishtwar  by  the  Ward  wan 
range.  The  general  level  of  the  valley  of 
Kashmir  is  about  5,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  the  Walor  lake  and  jjardcns  of  Srinuggur 
U  only  5,146  feet.  The  chief  town,  Srinuggur, 
in  L.  34*  46;  and  L.  74*  48'  on  both  banks  of 
the  Jhelum,  has  40,000  people.  The  temples 
of  this  province  are  of  tlie  Arian  order  of 
architecture.  The  Knshmirian  sacred  build- 
ings have  a  grace  and  beauty  quite  peculiar 
to  UiemaelveB.  They  aic  not,  like  the  hindoo 
ItfBfftloa.  a  iort  of  architectural  paaty,  a  huge 
CoUtction    of  mnamenial    fritters^    huddled 
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together  w^ith  or  without  kcepii 
they,  like  the  temples  of  the  J 
the  interned  late  eclectic  syetaoi 
brahminisro  and  budtihifem — a  vtiit 
pillars,  made  to  look  as  unlike  oo# 
as  possible  by  some  paltry  dtlTcrencet 
details.  Tliey  are,  on  the  c<mi 
tiuguislied  by  great  elegance  of  outlin 
boldness  in  the  parts,  and  ^ood 
decoration.  Lofly  pyin  '  '  •>ffv 
doiirways  covered  by   ;  i 

and    great    width    of    iutci  column 
among  the  principal  features  of  the 
temple.      The   material    generally 
have  been  u^ed  is  a  blue  limes  lone, 
taking  the  highest  potii^b,  to  whidi 
stance  Captain  Cunningham  refers 
ful  state  of  preservation  in  which 
buildings  exist     The  great  wonder 
mir  is   the  temple   of  Marttand,  of 
about  three  miles  from  Islamabad, 
date  cannot  be  lietormined,  but  il 
where  between  the  yonrs  370  and  < 
Captain    Cuutiiuglmm  describing  lU 
position   says  he  can   almost   fancy 
erectiou   of  this   sun- temple  w^a«  i 
by    the   magnificent    sunny    pro§pM 
its    position     commands*      It   ovei 
finest  view  in  Kashmir,  and  perbag 
known  world.     Beneath  it  liea  Um 
of    the  east,   with    itH  sacred    si 
cedar   glens,  its   btx)wu  orcharda 
fields,  surrounded  on  alt  8idc«  by 
mouutaiu^i,  wliose  lofty  peak  a 
upon  the   beautiful  vajley  belo' 
extent  of  the  scene  niaken  it 
this  magnifici^nt  view  of  Kn^hmir 
peep  into  a  half-mile  glen,  but 
of  a  valley  sixty  miles  in  breatltli 
of  a  hundred  miles  in  leugtli,th« 
lies  beneath  '*  the  ken  of  the 
tJUhb"     The  dre<ss  of  the  poorer 
women,  alike  in  Kashmir^  Latlak,  m 
war,  is  mo^t  scanty.     One  woolim 
like  n  night-gown  in  shape,  looac 
coming  down  a  little  below  tlie 
only  dress  they  wear.     lo  Lahcnilt 
the  women  is  different.     Thera  ii 
two  blanketa,  worn  much  iu  the  ft 
Kool oo  fair  ones.  The  u pper  hla nkat 
by  a  brass  or  iron  pin,  of  a  peculiar 
fashion  ;  some  of  them  have  two  of  1 
united  by  a  small  chain  of  metal.     ' 
blanket  is  wound  like  a  petliecal  l 
lower  part  of  the  figure,  and  Uatm 
waist ;  or  one  end  is  hroiigbt  ovat 
shoulder.       The  men  faataii    tlieir 
wrappers  in  the  saina  maini 
sort  of  jacket  or  blouaev  btaidos  ibt 
The  richer   Laiiotili    wear   ail 
gold  pina.     Thb  refers  ta 
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ioal  class,  beiDg  more  secular  thau  tlie  priestly 
bralimaos  of  Hindustan  and  the  Dekliau, 
thau  wJioin  they  are  altogether  loose  in  their 
observances.  The  Kashmiri  pundits  are 
known  all  over  northern  India  as  a  very 
clever  and  energetic  race  of  office.seekei*s  ;  as 
a  body  they  excel  in  acuteness  the  same 
number  of  any  other  race  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  Almost  all  the  secular 
pundits  usQ  the  Persian  character  freely  ;  they 
are  perfectly  versatile,  and  serving  abroad, 
will  mount  a  horse,  gird  on  a  sword  and 
a<<$ume  at.  a  push  a  semi-military  air.  The 
lower  classes  of  Kashmir  have  long  since 
lately  l)een  tho  acknowledged  social  I  been  converted  to  mahomedanism,  but  they 
;cy  of  those  district?.  In  Malabar,  the  seem  to  be  ethuologically  identical  with  the 
,  in  Maharashtra,  Guzr-i-at  and  OrisHa,  brahmaus,  and  tradition  asserts  that  they  are 
e  l»eon  more  numerous.  As  Mr.  Camp- 1  of  the  same  race.  The  brahmins  of  Kashmir 
itions  f  pp.  o6-67),  bndimans  are  one  '  are  regarded  by  those  of  Bengal  as  of  au 
08t  numerous  castes  in  India,  and  pro-  inferior  order,  and  the  agricultural  brahmins 
low  the  greatest  variety  of  avocations,  on  the  Saraswati  banks  are  similarly  regarded, 
ion  to  the  ]M'iesthoo(i,  in  the  north  of!  Brahmaus  are  numerous  in  Kumaouand  Gahr- 
i  Hindustan,  they  pursue  agricultural  wal,  where  education  is  more  advanced  and  the 
,  and  ill  the  south  they  are  clerks  and  Nagri  character  used.  People  of  brahmini- 
ints.  There  are  brahmaus  in  the  hills  '  cal  origin,  approximating  to  the  Punjabi,  but 
[  the  Punjab,  in  the  extreme  north- '.  in  language,  habits,  manners  and  dress  quite 
mer  of  lutlia,  occupying  both  the  different  from  the  Kashmiri,  dwell  in  the  hills 
r  Kashmir  and  the  bills  immediately  '  between  Kashmir  and  the  Panjab,  but  they 
estaodsouth  of  it.     Kashmir  itself  is    have  abandoned  the  hindoo  religion  and  are 


KASHMIR. 

ear  Kashmir,  far  on  this  side  of  Leh. 
tself  and  among  the  wandering  Tartar 
he  women  dn>ss  quite  differently  : 
M>llen  or  variegated  petticoats,  and 
sheep  or  goats*  skins  as  mantles. 
d  amongst  the  races  from  Kashmir 
extreme  south  of  India,  are  the 
I  people,  belonging  to  the  Arian 
In  the  more  southern  and  central 
the  peninsula,  amongst  the  Tamil, 
and  Canai'ese  nations,  they  are  com- 
ly  few,  and  do  not  possess  lands,  nor  are 
iciiUnral,  but  are  engaged  in  religious 
Ds  or  as  servants  of  government,  and 


in  coautry  :  all  its  |>eople.  though  long 
NiTerted  to  mahomedanism,  having 
the  brahminical  race.     The  educated 


now  partly  Sikhs  and  in  part  mahomedans. 
Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Punjabi, 
they  arc  good  soldiers.  Mr.  Campbell  thinks 
o  maintained  their  own  tenets  and  are  j  (pp.  50,  60, 121)  that  the  brahmins  of  the  frou- 
f  numerous,  are  known  us  pundits  and  tier  hills  are  even  handsomer  than  those  of 
lite  an  aristocracy.  They  arc  all  Kashmir,  the  people  in  general  of  these  hills 
1,  are  exceedingly  clever,  ami  are  an  being  the  handsomest  of  the  human  race.  The 
e  and  somewhat  oppressive  bureau-  Bamba  race  dwell  in  the  hill  frontier,  beyond 
hich  has  ruled  Kashmir  under  every  ,  the  Jhelum.  They  are  of  brahminical  origin, 
re  government,  and  has  sent  out  [  but  now  profess  mahomedanism,  and  on  the 
to  seek  their  livelihood  in  northern  ;  eastern  side  of  the  Jhelum  the  hills  are  shared 

with  other  races,  and  by  a  numerous  tribe  of 
Sikhs,  converts  from  brahmins.  Their  brahmin 
ancestors  became  conveits  to  the  Sikh  religion 
before  it  became  a  political  power,  and  entirely 
threw  off  their  hindooism.  They  are  very 
tly  acrquiline,  but  not  Jewish,  but  in  j  useful  soldiers  and  servants.  Its  language, 
B  nose  is  iiti-aight.  Their  brow  is  a  for  the  common  affairs  of  life,  contains  Paro- 
•c  i-aised  and  their  nose  more  arched  pamisan  and  Hindi  elements.  Its  religion  is 
the  Cireek  statues.  The  ordinary  shia  and  suui  mahomedan.  The  people  are 
lias  a  strong,  athletic  figure,  but  stout  of  limb  and  prolific,  but  tame  of  spirit 
hem  are  martial,  and  the  brahmins  in  j  and  loose  in  morals,  they  have  much  mecha- 
pects   correspond,  they  rule  by  the  I  nical  skill  but  are  very  poor.     They  speak  a 

"  '  hindi  dialect  known  as  Kashmiri.  Amongst 
them  also  are  several  wandering  tribes  who 
seem  distinct  from  the  settled  population,  viz  : 
Cliaupan  Fal,  or  VuhsA  of  Kashmir, 
shepherds  who  tend  the  flocks  of  other  people. 
Wattal,  in  Kashmir,  a  gypsy  kind  of  tribe 
which  supplies  dancing  girls  and  prostitutes. 
The  women  are  among  the  haudsomest  of  the 
valley, 
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The  featui-es  of  the  Kashmir  brahmaus 
them  to  be  one  of  the  highest  and 
«es  in  the  world.  They  are  of  quite 
ian  type,  veiy  fair,  handsome,  with 
features.     In  many,  the  nose  is  high 


pen.  They  have  a  greater  refine- 
d     regularity   of    feature    than    the 

and  others  of  a  rougher  type,  with, 

s  less  manly-looking  physique,  a 
s  ruiMv  and  more  induced  to  a  some- 
ow  fairness.  The  Kashmir  brah- 
meat  and  a.i^  excluded  by  the  Indian 

alike  from  the  ^^ei  Gaur  and  from 
ntfiil,  and  form  a  separate  brahmin- 
113 
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KA8HMIR. 


CAiM.—A  tribe  ly itig  sotilb  of  Kanlimir; 
but  little  reclaiinr«l  iVom  harbariam  either  by 
Liudoo  oi  mahuuiedfiu  conquerors. 

AVf«*c/i«A, — A  half-bred  race,  od  the 
souUieni  t^Jopo  of  the  Iiullau  Cnuca^iu^,  between 
the  AlFghiitis  and  the  higher  peaks.  They 
speak  a  language  related  to  the  Indian  toot^ues, 
but  possessing  i^onie  curious  aOinity  to  Latin* 
In  the  lower  country,  the  people  near  the 
debouchure  of  thn  Kushgar  river,  si>euk  a 
mixed  rouj^ne  called  Lugbniuui.  The  people 
in  Kashgar  submit  cpjiefly  to  theii"  rulers. 
From  all  times  the  valley  luishmir  haii  been  the 
retreat  from  the  heats  of  ln<lra  for  the  conquer- 
ing  races,and  it  is  no^  improbable  that  banda  pf 
their  followers  may  ha%*e  preferre<l  to  remain 
in  the  valley.  The  Guluwan  of  Ka&hiniv  are 
horse-grazers.  Probably  owing  to  tlie  circuio- 
Biance  that  the  valley  has  so  often  been  the 


Dost  MuhomrJ,  conerte<l  £4DCI,C 
Kashmir  tratle,  inclttding  the 
Yarknud  and  Kbutan«  and  other 
provinces,  comes  by  the  rouieof  j 
also  the  iuiporu  from  Laiiak 
The  trade  between  Kii^hmir  aj 
estimated  at  £.'i84,8oO,  HelweeA 
and  the  Panjab  several  pmetictil : 
but  tlie  most  frequenl<*d  is  by  moyotj 
and  Bauihul,  over  10,0(X>  fret. 
import*  yearly  £184,000  worth  of  i 
duce  and  mnnufaotures  of  India  and 
In  ICnnawai*,  the  greatest  hi.  is  lit  »i 
rice  that  requires  wal^r  hais  been  ob 
6,600  feet.  Theie  arc  other  kiD4i«,j 
are  not  watered,  that  grow  at 
9,000  feet,  but  what  ib  produced  ia  J 
which  forms  the  chief  tub»jsieaee 
inhabitauts  requires  the  fields  to  b«  la 


resort  of  plea.^ure-fteekerK  the  morals  of  the  |  water,  as  in  Bengal.    Jacquemont  lii 


people  are  not  at  a  high  staudard.    A  (satirical 
Persian  couplet  runs, 

"  Dar  jahan  asL  do  taifah  be  pir 
"  Sunni-i-Iialkh,  Shiah-i-KaMhuiir*' 
which  may  be  rendered  that  tliere  i.i  not  an 
honest  man  among  the  sunni  of  Hulkh  or  the 
shiah  of  Kashmir  The  Ka.shmiri  spoken  in 
ihi«  small  district  has  decideil  alliuitie**  with 
the  Dard  tongue.  In  one  liumhed  words 
of  IIha  language,  according  to  Vigue,  25  are 
of  SauHcrit  origin,  4f)  PerHian,  1 6  Hindis  and 
10  Arabic.  The  beifgars  of  Kashmir  are 
celebrated  in  Sind'h  ibr  audacity  and  im^Kirtn- 
nity*  From  Kashmir,  ea.*?iward:%a[l  the  enaily 
aecesaibto  portions  of  ttie  Himalaya  are  oi^cii- 
pied  by  the  Ariun  hindoo  as  tar  as  the  eastern 
border  of  Kumaou  and  the  Kali  rii^er  sepa- 
rating Kummin  from  Nepaul— the  Thibetans 
being  here  coutlncd  to  the  valleys  about  and 
beyond  the  ^dow.  People  of  Thil>etan  blood 
have  migrated  into  Nepaul,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  have  formed  mixed  trilies 
whose  appearance  and  language  is  more 
Thibetan  than  Indian^  but  wliosc  religion  and 
manners  are  hindoo.  Kast  of  Nepaul,  in 
Sikkim  and  Bhutan  the  hiudoo  element  almost 
disappears,  and  the  Thibetans  ore  altogether 
dominant  Eastward  of  Kashmir,  aro  the 
Bhot  race  in  Bulti  and  Ladak.  Bulti  includes 
Hafrora,  Rongdo,  Rong-yul,  Shagar,  Skardo, 
Bulti,  Faikuta«  Tolti,  Khartak&bo,  Kirts, 
Khaybalu  and  Chorbat  Ladak  or  the  Bot.- 
Pa^  includes  Spiti,  Zangskur,  Purik,  Suru, 
Hembako  (Dran),  Ladak  proper  or  Le,  Nubra^ 
Rcmg,  Rupshu  and  Hanle,  The  language  ofthe 


I  the  climate  and    vegetation   of 
very   mmilui^   to   those   of  Lomban^J 
deodai'   is  abundant,   and  is  exi 

I  ployed  in  the  construction  of  lie 

I  and  bridges.     The  forests  aUo  Cfl 
long] folia  and  eicelsa,  Abies  webb 

I  the  quality  of  the   wood  for  gun-i 
furniture  lH?ing  little  inferior  tc»  that  of  J 
maple,   poplar,  willow,    yew^  aud  m 
of  juniper.     The  oriental  plane. 
(Platajiutt     orieDtalia)|     ia     p 

'  now^here  more  abundant  or  Iuj 
Kashmir,  though  it  h  not   in  dig 
abf^ncc  of  oaks,  rhododeodroii, 
and    Pin  us   geiardiana    is 
order    of  the    Mogul    emi>erof*, 
chunar  and    poplar  was    planu*d 
Kashmirian  village  ;   the^* 
a  heavy  tine  on  every  tree 
ile&troyed  mauy  of  them,     li 
abounds  in  Ka^limir*     Thera  at 
of  walnut,   one  of  which  grows 
forest  and  the  others  are   cuttii 
former  is  very   tiny,  and   the  smuty 
encased  in  a  thick   fehell.     On*     »'    ' 
cultural  species  is  very  much 
others  ;    it    is    called     **  Ksgim^ 
"  Kaghuz'*   paper,)   l»eciiufw   ihe 
thin  as  paper,  and  can  eaaily 
the  hand.     The  superiority  of  tlii^ 
attributed    to    its    having     beeu  t 
engrafted,  but  though  now  rmij 
it  does  not  become  determmteiL 
miriau  use  the  walnut  as  a  djm] 
and    green    colours  ;    ibe    forviiCrt 


Bhotiahs  of  Tibet,  the  Bhutiah  or  Thibetan,  \  ripe  fruity  is  a   "  fast**  or 


la  alfio  that  of 


£a30,000,    and 


Bhutan  and  is  a  connecting 
vuilyr^yliabic  and  monosyllabic 

vnl  is  to  a  large  extent  Bhot, 
i Kashmir  in  A k bar's  time  waa 

Jubbar    Khan,    brother    of 

\n  I 


the  latter  is  furnished  from  the  wi 
fall    to    the   ground    while 
green.     The  latter  colour  b  boi  i 
From  the  kernel  an  oil  la  eri 
u»edj  not  only  for  hiarmng  io 

U4 


ik^ 


rilU  the  am  oil  at  of  cave  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  woo!  thus  cleaned  ami  sorted 
ifi  spun  into  thread  with  the  coiiimou 
*  chiirku*  or  native  spinning-maohrne*  ThiP, 
is   niso   au   openilioQ    requiring   great    care. 


White  pashineea  thread  of  the  finest  quality    diauri,  (ieraid'?*  pine. 


will  soDietimes  cost  as  much  as  £2  lOs.  u 
pound.  The  thread  is  next  dyed,  and  is 
then  ready  for  the  loom*  Tlie  shawls  are 
divided  info  two  great  classes  :  viz.,  Woven 
shawls,  called  ♦TeJiwalah  ;*  and  Worked 
ehawti^. 

Sliawb  of  the  former  class  are  woven  into 
separate  pieces,  which  are,  when  required. 
Bwn  together  with  ^uch  precis^ion  that  the 
sewitif*  h  imperceprible.  These  are  tlie  most 
hi^^'hly  prijf.ed  of  the  two.  In  worked  shawls, 
the  pattern  is  worked  with  the  needk!  upon 
a  piece  of  plniu  pnshmeea  or  shawl-eloth. 

A  woven  shawl  made  at  Ka.^hmir  of  the 
hest  materials,  and  weij^liing  7  lb;*.,  will  cost 
in  Kashmir  as  much  as  £*']0().  Of  this 
amount,  tho  cost  of  the  material,  inrJudiufj 
thread,  in  £30  ;  the  wages  of  labor,  £100  ; 
miseellaueous  expenses,  £50  ;  duty,  £70* 

Besides  shawls,  various  other  articlet*  of 
dress,  such  as  the  choga,  or  outer  robes  ladifs' 
opem  cloaks,  -«moking-i'apfj,  gloves,  *!£:c.,  are 
made  of  pashm eea. 

Latterly  great  com  plain  ta  have  hecti  made 
by  European  lirm.i  of  the  adulteration  of  the 
texture  of  Kat?hmir  ^IiuwIm  ;  «nd  there  is 
no  doubt  that  f^nrh  ailulter-ntion  in  pitictised, 
especially  by  mixing  np  Kirniaui  woi>l  with 
real  pas«hm.  In  order  lo  provide  i>ome 
guarantee  against  this,  it  has*  l>een  proposed 
that  a  jjfuild  or  comf>any  i^f  resjmct*Able 
traders  should  ho  formed,  who  shoiild  ho 
empowered  to  afiix  on  all  ueuuinc  shawls  a 
trade^raark,  wliich  '^houhl  be  a  guari«ntce  to 
the  public  that  the  material  of  th«  thaw  I  is 
genuiue    pn5>hm,    especially    tm    the    Judian 


KASHNIZ,  Hind. 

Coriander  seed. 

KASMTHA,    lUsn. 
Cureuma  xauthorh3za» 

KASllTI,  HiM>.,  of  R»ri, 


KASHT  KAR,  IfiNi*.     A  cuttr 
Ghair  mauru?si  Ka!^ht•kur  or  I'j 
tenant  at  will.     Muuruai,  nicaui 
tenant. 

KASIIU.  Uisiu  Pvros 
K  AS  II  US  HUM  I,  AVt*misfc 
KASHYAPA,  see  Kai-yapfti 
KASI,  a  nume  of  Benares. 
KASI,  IIiNn.  PundauuH  odoi 
K  ASIA,  a  ittce  *KMupying  the  htl 
the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputn^  4u 
N.,  and  long.  9\*  30  to  92* 
Cherrapouugie  ami  tht  Shiil 
The  Kasia  are  the  ableet-bodied 
eis  of  Assam.  Tlieir  tribe  orr 
little  from  that  of  the  U»ro» 
rantfcd  in  petty  rajuJiahip^^  in 
Nat- worship  seemn  the  ciilto 
They  dread  cnakes.  They  Ujii 
on  piles.  They  trap  ii,>h,  lil 
in  Java,  Borne**  ami  Sumulia. 
and  drink  intoxicating  hquorsi,  acul 
Kinghot  and  Cherra,  and  in  otin 
they  have  briiigcs  of  the  fibn^s  i>f 
rubber  tree,  tiroups  of  erc<^t  ohhM 
hewn  or  nuhewu,  from  3  to  1&.  * 
arc  eommon.  The  Ka-«ta  ia 
from  all  the  Miriounding  lattj 
Ultra  Indian  anil  Tibetan,  by 
prepot-itional  ideology.  They 
golian  type  of  features  in  the  hi; 
mtnit.  Uolonel  Vnic  mentions' 
of  the  K»!*ia  nation  used  otYeo  t 
from  the  i-oal  min<^s  of  Cherry 
[»laius,  a  distanc-e  of  elevt.in  mili 
maunda  or  \(yit  lb>i.  «jf  mal     Th< 


F'enal  Code  provides  a  punishment  for  thoe    and  bulk  of  leg  were  s-nch  a«he  hmij 


who  connlerftjit  or  falnity  trade-mar k«,  or 
knowingly  sell  good»  marked  wirii  counter- 
feit or  fiilse  trade-mark^. 

At  Delhi,    sliawl<  are   niadi*    up  of  pash- 
meea,  worked  with  bilk  and  t-mbruidered  with 


elsewhere.      A    most   peeutiari 
atipeet  is   thrown  over  almost 
the  upper  parfb   uf  the  Ka»ia  c< 
variou!^  remarkable  monurnentiid 
are  i?eattered  on  ^*Vi*ry  way»id<:. 


gold  lace,     A  very  delieat*^  shawl  is  made  of    &everal  kindt?,  but  almost  ail   of 


strongly  tliOft«c  mystenoua  »oIitarT 
ed  miaiumentjii  of  unknown   origin 
the  (luzzte  and  <[eligltt   of  aniiqa«r 


the  wool  of  a  iiheep  found  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Ladak  and  Kuln  :  tlic  be^t  wool  is 
procurable  in  a  village   near  Ranqmr,  on  the 

Sutlej  ;  hence  tho  fabric  is  ealled  *  Ham  pur  i  arc  seen  here  and  there  in 
Ch udder.'  The  other  wool l#^n  man u fa*' tur^s  in  Europe  and  we.<4lern  uud  ftouth 
the  Panjab  and  Pewhawur  arc  ehog:i,  made  of '  most  common  kin<]  in  the  Ki 
the  wool  of  tlie  Dumbn  xireep,  and  of  earner^  |  <!omfKi*!ied  of  erect,  otilong  |>U 
hair,  and  cho^a  made  of  Patli,  or  the  hair  of  j  almost  q trite  unhewn,  in  oi 
the  Cabnl  goat. — MtwrrrofCi  Travels^  \  aL  \  carefully  F*quai"ed  anii  plun 
ii,  /V»*  l^"^*  *y^  i  VuHHinghamf  'UUiortf  of  \  apart.  The  nnmhir  romfkoej 
the  Sikhs^  p.  4,  menl  in   never  under    tlireCt 

KASHMLLLA,  Hind.     Odina  wodier.     I  htgh  a&  Lhirt^eei},  gcneraUj  ii 
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XASI4.  KASINA. 

The  highest  pillar  is  in  the  middle  ( asking  Umauz,  a  faithful  and  intelligent  ser- 
s  crowned  with  a  circular  dish)  vaut,  the  origin  of  the  names,  his  answer  was 
It  aod  left  they  gradually  diminish.  ■  a  striking  illustration  of  many  passages  in 


these  is  what  English  antiquaries 
mlech,  a  large  flat  stone  resting  on 
h  pillars.  These  form  the  ordinary 
meeting  place  of  the  weary  travel- 


the  Old  Testament :  "  There  was  war,"  said 
he,  '*  between  Cherraand  Mausmai,  and  when 
they  made  peace  and  swore  to  it,  they  erect* 
ed  a  stone  as  a  witness,"  (Sakhi  ke  waste,  was 
blacks  are  sometimes  of  gi*eat  size.  ;  his  expression).  Genesis,  xxxi,  45,  "  and 
i  of  s  thick  cluster  of  pillars  in  \  Jacob  took  a  stone  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar." 
i-place  of  Murteng  in  the  Jaiutia  '  Genesis,  xxxi,  47,  ''  and  Laban  called  it 
ising  through  the  branches  of  a  ;  Jegarsahadutha,  but  Jacob  called  it  Galeed, 
tree,  measured  27  feet  in  height  \  (both  signifying  the  heap  of  witness).  6e- 
I  ground.  A  flat  table  stone  or  ,  nesis,  xxxi,  51,  "and  Laban  said  to  Jacob, 
near  the  village  of  Sailankot,  ele-  |  behold  this  heap,  and  behold  this  pillar, 
I  feet  from  tlie  earth,  measured  which  I  have  cast  betwixt  me  and  thee. 
feet  by  fifteen,  and  two  feet  in  '  This  heap  is  a  witness  and  this  pillar  is  a 
In  other  instances  the  monument  j  witness,  that  I  will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to 
.re  sarcophagus,  composed  of  four  j  thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  pass  over  this 
%  resting  on  their  edges  and  well-  i  heap  and  this  pillar  to  me  to  do  me  harm,&c." 
ther,  and  roofed  in  by  a  fifth  placed  ,  See  also  Joshua,  xxiv,  26.  The  name  of 
ly.  In  Bell's  Circa.ssia,  may  be  I  maunilu,  the  salt- stone,  is  probably  of  kindred 
rawing   of    an  ancient    monument  I  meaning,   as  the  act  of  eating   salt  from   a 


1  that  country,  which  in  an  exact 
tion  of  a  thousand  such  in  the 
«,  and  nearly  as  exactly  a  descrip< 


sword-point  is  said  to  be  the  Kasia  form  of 
adjuration.  Thene  large  stones  are  al^o  fre- 
quently formed  into  bridges  for  the  passage  of 
lem,  though  i*eferring  to  relics  on  brooks,  and  most  picturei^que  they  often  are, 
n  bank  of  Jordan,  may  be  read  I  there  is  ut  Nurteng  a  bridge  of  this  kind, 
id  Mangles's  Syrian  Travels.  The  |  consisting  of  one  stone,  thirty  feet  in  length. 
us  is  often  found  in  the  form  of !  It  is  stated  by  Peraberton,  that  Kai  is  the 
Blab  accurately  circular,  resting  i  real  name  of  the  people,  and  Kasia  the  title 
eada  of  many  little  rough  pil1ai*s  ;  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Bengali.  But '  Kasi' 
ted  together,  through  whose  chinks  |  is  the  only  name  which  they  acknowledge  as 
descry  certain  earthen   pots,  con-  ;  that   of  their   countiy  and  race. — Latham  ; 

*  ashes  of  the  family.  Belonging  ■  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  Nos.  iv 
liage  of  Riughot  in  the  valley  oi\anil\^  April  and  May  1853,  p.  186  ;  Yule 
deep  in   the  forest  is  a  great  col-  \  Cathay,  Vol,  ii,  p.  518  ;  Journ,  of  Beng,  As. 

such  circular  cineraries,  so  close  |  Society,  Vol.  xiii,  pp.  618-9  ;  Postan^s 
lay  step  from  slab  to  slab  for  many  ;  Personal  Observations,  p,  15.  See  Assam, 
arely  you  may  see  a  simple  cairn  f  Kassin,  Klmssya,  India,  Kaker,  Mikir. 
lid  some  twenty  feet  in  height  and  |  KASIBEK.  The  natives  in  this  neigh- 
one  formed  in  diminishing  stories  '  bourhood  are  of  the  Ossi  tribe  ;  a  people  of 
rommon  notion    of    the   tower  of  \  mixed    persuasions,    christian,    mahomedan, 

like  the  pyramid  of  Saccara  in  I  and  pngan.  The  village  of  Kasibek,  as  well 
(ut  the  last  is  probably  rather  a  as  a  few  others  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is 
ace  than  a  monument,  or  at  least  a  inhabited  by  christians  professing  the  same 
»n  of  the  two.  The  upright  pillars  j  faith  and  observances  as  the  Georgians. — 
f  cenotaphs,  and  if  the  Ka^ia  be  Porter's  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  77. 
r  their  fathers  went  to  such  ex-:  KASIEL-BLUMEN,  Dut.  Cjissia  buds, 
jrecting  them,   the  universal    an-  '      KASIL,     Hind.         Ilordeum      hexasti- 

*  To  preserve  their  name."      Yet  ■  chnm. 

Bed  among  the  thousands  can  they  ;  KASIM-BAZAR,  fonnerly  the  great  silk 
r  Dame.  Many  of  the  villages,  mart  of  Bengal,  is  now  three  miles  from  the 
feeni  to  derive  their  appellations  river,  and  a  wilderness.  The  Dutch,  the 
erections  as  may  be  seen  irom  the  ;  French,  and  the  English,  all  had  factories  here 
mmeocing  with  mau,  which  signi-  l  in  the  eighteenth  ceutuiy. — Tr,  of  Bind., 
i  ;  e.  g,,  mausmai,  the  stone  of  the  Vol.  i,  p.  69. 
-inlu.  the  stone  of  salt ;  mau-fioug,        KASINA,  amongst  the  buddhists  of  Cey- 

*  stoue  ;  maumlu,  the  upturned  [  Ion,  an  ascetic  rite,  practised  to  free  the  mmd 
a  score  more.  Mausmai,  the  oath  from  all  agitation.  Kasma  mandala  is  the 
ests  that  these  pillars  were  also  ,  circle  used  in  Ihe  performance  of  kasma.-^ 
nemory  of  notable  compacts.    On    Hardy  s  JSasUrn  Monaahism,  p  437, 
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KA8IL 

KASINDA^  Tel*  Cassia  occidentalism 
Lmn,  ;  W.  t(  /f. 

KASIPRASAD  GIIOSE,  see  lodni. 

KASlIi  of  Paojab.  Alblzzia  Btipulata, 
BoiiK^  also  Coriiaa  raacrophylla,  IPa/i, 

KASI  RATNALU,  Tkl.  QuamocUtphoe- 
niceum^  Ch,  \  Ipomota  phoeaiceum,  i2„  VoL  i, 
p,  502. 

KASIS  and  Kahl,  are  earths  coutiiiniug 
iroQ  in  the  tbnn  of  ao  anhyili'ous  protosul* 
phate  of  iron  iu  white  satiti-like  cryetaU  and 
ia  the  form  of  a  sesquisulpliute.  They  are 
obtaiued  frombituuiiuous  dmlet^,a[id  aid  fouud 
exteusively  niixed  with  the  alum  shaJes,  at 
Kalabagh  aad  at  Piud  Dadau  Kiiau  ;  they 
form  a  congideraido  article  of  iuteriial  trade 
beiug  much  used  for  dyeiag  purposes,  aud  iu 
tnedicints  as  a  styptic  and  astriugeut.  These 
are  ahnost  the  only  mlDeml  products  of  the 
plaiu  districts  of  thePaojab. — FowelV$  Hand- 
I  book. 

H  KASI    USTE,    or   Rameswara    uste   and 

H      Easagadi  nianu,  Tsl,  Sulatiuiu  pubesceas. 

■  KASJAVA  MARAM,  Tam.    Memecylon 
H      tioctonum. 

■  KASJI  KALANGA,  Malkal*  Dioscorea 
^L^ata,   Linn. 

^^^H  KASKASA,  Hind.     Sutcda  fruttcoBa. 
^^^^  KASKEI,  Hind.     Iudi«fofera  heterautha. 

■  KASKIISRI,  IIiKD.     Grewitt  Roihii 

^H  KASNIRj  SvLiiKT.     Fifus  etnatica,  i?ox/;. 

V  KASPAT,  HiKi>»    Poiygoimm  fagopyruru. 

Rn;<piit  and    Ugla  ara  two    M-i»ijgular  seeds, 

i     evidently  of  the  same  kind  ;  seernlugly    the 
Polygouura    fa<;opyrijm,    u*cd  principally    as 
food  in  the  Himalaya  liillsi, — Powell* s  iland- 
book,  VoL  i,  p,  32tK 
KASPIaN,  see  Kasyapa. 
KASR  or  Al-Kasr,  ruins   in   tho   vicini- 
ty of  Baghdad.      According   to   Arrian,  Me- 
satnbria   was    the   name   of  a   peniuisiiltt    or 
Chersonese,  forming  a  district  or   ternt<7ry. 
Within  a  few  leagues  of  this,  he  pUices  Taok 
ii«mr  whitdi  was  a  pulace  of  the  Pert^tuu  kiugs. 
p_        {UiMt.  Itid.^  c-  39,)    Thi»  Greek  name  would 
|H     well  express  tlie  Arabia,   '*  Uk*\  which  irigni- 
^M     ties  a  van  It  or  arch  ;   ns  that  palace  of  the 
Perj^ian  Khusru    (Chosroes,  and  his  descent  I - 

I  ante)  ncur  Hughdiul  is  still  called  Tak*i- 
Keara,  the  principal  chamber,  being  arched 
Of  vaulted.  Ptolemy  however  a^i^igus  two 
Taok  to  tlie  province  of  Persia.  The  ruin 
called  by  the  Arabs  **  Al-Kasr  ;  ia  much 
umaller  than  the  Mujallibah,  but  i^,  oeiirly 
aimilai*  in  character.  The  tower  of  Nim- 
rod  is  visible  from  the  gpoi.  Here  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  site  of  Ctesiphon, 
aad  on  the  opposite  shore  are  similar  heaps 
wher«  Sclenma  titood.  Half  a  mile  from  the 
former  is  tho  front  of  an  extensive  building, 
calM  by  the  Arabs  *'  Tak-ul-Kesra,^  or  the 
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arch  of  Chosroes  ;  it  poaseaaea  no 

extraordinary  tnsto  or  oroitiiiefilt 

name  it  bears,  speaks  of  splendooi 

power  now  eclipsed  by  a  simple  tool 

Log  close  to  it,  to  which  thousaodf 

honour  of  the  memory  of  a  barber* 

son  when  proceeding  np  the  Tign% 

passed  by  the  ruins  of  Cteaiphou 

river  had  considerably    undermined* 

banks  being  near  ten  feet  fwrpcndM 

saw   above  the  surface   of    (he 

foundations    of     several    ancient    I 

which  were  ehiedy  of  brick,  and  «4» 

cemented  togelher,  as  often  to  ovai^ 

water.     There  wore  aUo  visible  a  gvi 

earthen  jars  ;  some  half^exposed^  i 

to  fall  into  the  river  ;  and  aome 

singular  eoustruction.       Captaio  Mi| 

into  the  sides  aud  bases  of  maoy  of  tl 

I  at  lheTak4-Kasm  aud  found  Uieirfi 

I  invariably  composed  of  tlie  fire-bon 

;  The  sack  of  the  place,  by  die  Hm 

\  related  by  Gibbon,    took  place  id 

j  The    capital   was   taken   by   assaally 

j  tumultuous  resistance  of  the 

j  keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the 

I  who  shouted  witli  religious   traoapoi 

is  the  white  palace  of  Chosroca  !  1^ 

I  promise  of  the  Apostle  of  God/ 

of  Ctesiphon   wha  full  owed   by  iCi 

and  gradual  decay.     The  Saraoett; 

the  air  aud  ritual  tori  of  the  pli 

(  was  advised  by  his  geneml  to  r«iiii 

I  of  government  to   the  western  aid 

i  Euphrates.     A  mile  to  the  north  of 

\  or   full   iivo  miles  distjint    from     B 

nine  hundred  and  fifty  yard^  from  I 

bank,  is  the  last  ruin  of  the  sertei,  n 

been  described    by  Pietro  del  la  Vi 

deteimines  it  to  have  been  the  Tow«r 

an  opinion  ndopted  by  RenncIL     'Hi 

I  call   it  Mugallibe  or,  ari 

pronunciation  of  those  }  ,    ]\ll\ 

ing     overturned. — Jackson,     Jouy 

India  towards    Ewfiiind,  :  c  ,  f. 

1799  ;  Geog.    Ub,\  vi,  c,  4  ;    Onjftl 

veh.VoL  i,  pp.  193,  223  ;  Skinn^f'M 

Journet/y  VoL  ii,  p,  247  ;    Migu^9^ 

pp.  74,  77  ;  RicWs  Ruin*  of  JBa^im 

Piolctnyy  History  ojlndia^  c  SS. 

^  jellibnJi,  Babvtau. 

I      KASRA-lVsHIRlN,  a 

,  twenty -eight    hou8CS,    with    a 

i*hahi,  in  pretty  go<xl  condition* 

ou  the  i«ide  of  a  mountain,  at 

I  Hows  the   Dialla.     GeuenLl 

the  0[»inion,  that  the  ruins  < 

might  be  those  of  the  city  cr 

is  placed   by  ancient  j^ 

i  mountains,   lietween   Of 

wa«  founded  by  a  colony  oi 
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KASniKI  MANJAL. 


KASTAPA. 


"Ferrier^s 


Xerxes    ioto    Persia, 
fimmeySf  pp-  12-13. 
1,   properly  Khassah,  Pers.,  any- 
mred  or  approTcd  ;  also  a  fiue  kind 
1  in  cakes,  made  from  the  nuts  or 

the  Areca    catechu. — SimmoncTs 

AlN,  see  Kidder. 

iVOO,  T«L.     Andropogou  marica- 

?. 

[,  an  Affgban  tribe   affined   to  the 

I  clans,  resident  in   Shall  and   its 

-Masson.     See  Kelat. 

£BI  KIRE,  Tam.     Hibiscus  can- 

I,  Hind.  A  small  matchlock  used 
a  in  lieu  of  the  "  kahi"  of  the  plains. 
lA,  a  race,  and  their  language  in 
tains  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Brah- 

The  Kassia  is  distinguished  from 
rrounding  languages,  Indian,  Ultra- 
r  Tibetan.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the 
abojan  formation  of  languages,  and 
oant   of  an   older   formation   which 

the   Burma-Tibetan    in    northern 
iia.     See  India,  £[asia,  Khassya. 
;i£X  RINDE,  Gek.     Cassia  lignca, 

0. 

OW,  DuK.  Eloeocarpus  oblongus. 
)irlee  and  Kanawar,  the  contractors, 
'ood, supply  principally  "chir"  (Pinus 
i),  which  grows  wild  in  the  adjoining 
,  and  splits  easily.  The  only  forbidden 
*behul"  (Grewiaoppositifolia),  which 
ofiensive  smell  in  burning.  The 
use  as  fuel  the  withered  stems  of 
ia  pentagona  and  thorny  bushes. 
TAMEN,  Ger.  Chesnuts. 
lERE     of    Trans-Indus.      Cleome 

TIN,  Hind.,  of  Kanawar  Indigofera 

riRA,  Sans.,  Tin.     It  is  this  word 

e  to  the  British  Isles,  their  earliest 

e  Kassiterides. 

rOREUNT,   Ger„    also   Bibergeil, 

lator. 

rORI    KAMAN, 


Abelmos- 


rURA-BENDA,    Tam. 
Bchatus,  Mctnch.  ?  W.(^  A 
rURI,  Sans.,  Malay.    Civet. 
rURl,  HiKD.   Abelmoschus  moscha- 
eneh  ?  JF.  Sf  A  ;  W,  Ic, 
rUBI,    also  Petuma  chettu,     Tel. 
irneaiaoa,  WiUd. 
rURI  MUNAI,  Tam 

:URI   MANJAL,     Tam. 
Tel.     Curcuma    zedoaria, 
bee,  if..  Vol.  i,  p.  20  ;   Cor. 
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KASTURI  PATTE,  or  Ganneru,  Tel. 
Nerium  odorum,  AU, 

KASTURI  TUMMA  or  Kampu  tumma, 
Tel.  Vachellia  farnesiana,  W,  ^  A. 

KASSUVU,  Tel.  Andropogon  murica- 
tus,  Relz, 

KASVINI,  the  name  by  which  Amir 
Yahia  is  known,  as  he  was  a  native  of  Kasvin. 
Ho  wrote  Labbat-ul-tuarikh.  Died  a.  d.  1562. 

KASYA,  a  princely  race  alluded  to  in  the 
Harivansa. 

KASYAPA,  in  hindoo  mythology,  was  a 
sage,  the  son  of  Marichi,  the  son  of  Brahma, 
and  one  of  the  prajapati   or  progenitors  of 
created  things.     His  share  in  creation  was  an 
unimportant  one,  as  he  was  the  father  of  the 
gods  and  demons,  beasts,  birds,   reptiles,  and 
man.     He  is  supposed  by  some  modern  writes 
to  be  a  personification  of  the  remains  of  the 
antediluvian   race,  who  took   refuge  in  the 
central  Asiatic  chain,  in  which  traces  of  his 
name  so  plentifully  abound,  as  in  the  Koh-i- 
Kas  or  Caucasus,  the  Kaspian,  and  Kashmir. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  thirteen  gotra  or  fami- 
lies of  bmhmans  owe  their  origin  to  as  many 
divine  sages  called  after  their  names.     Ka- 
syapa  is  one  of  the  number.     The  Aswaylana 
Sutra  of  the  Rig  Veda  contains  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  gotra  and  their  sub-divisions,  but 
in  a  very   involved  and  unintelligible  style. 
The  popular  enumeration  of  them,  however, 
is  now  wholly  confined  to  the  south  of  India, 
where  several  of  the  reputed  representatives 
of  these  tribes  yet  exist  ;  especially  about 
Gooty  and     Condavir.     Nandavaram,   it  is 
said,  was  a  grant   to  the   thirteen  gotra  by 
the  sovei-eign  of  India,  Nanda,  in  the  year  of 
Kali  980  ;  but  if  there  be  any  foundation  for 
the  grant,  it  is  of  much  more   recent  date, 
Nanda  having  lived  in  the  fourth   century 
before  the  Christian  era.     In  hindoo  mytholo- 
gy,  Agni  is  the  son  of  Kasyapa  and  Aditi. 
His  consort  or  sacti  is  Swaha,  a  daughter  of 
Kasyapa.     Swaha,  the  sacti  of  Agni,  resem- 
bles the  younger  Vesta,  or  goddess  of  fire,  of 
the  Romans,  who  had  no  images  in  their  tem- 
ples to  represent  her.     Thus  Ovid  has  said, 

"  No  image  VeBta*R  semblance  can  express, 
Fire  is  too  subtle  to  admit  of  dress.'* 
Neither    do   we   meet  with  an  image  of 
Swaha.     Those  of  Agni  are  usually  seen  in 
pictures.     Some  legends  make  Garuda    the 
offspring    of  Kasyapa   and   Diti.     This    all- 
prolific  dame  laid  an  egg,  which  it  was  pi'e- 
dicted  would  produce  her  a  deliverer  from 
some   great  affliction  :  after  a   lapse   of  five 
Civet,  £ng.    hundred  years,  Garuda  sprung  from  the  egg, 
fiew  to  the  abode  of  Indi*a,  extinguished  the 
Kasturi   fire  that  surrounded  it,  conquered  its  goards^ 
Roxb.  ;    the  devata,  and  bore  off  the  amrita  (ambrosia), 
p.  201.    which   enabled  hira  to  liberate  his    captiTe 
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Hind.       Entada 


KASYAPA. 


KATATTB. 


her,  A  Anv  ilrops  of  (his  inimaHil  '  tloetrme?  over  I  fie  faiiesr  tlrichli 
beverage  riilliugou  the  speiiies  of  grass  called  i  Gani^e^,  from  tlie  Delta  to  the  tmig 
Kusa  (the  Poa  cynosuroidee),  it  Lecnmc  of  A^^ra  aud  CawiifMiri*  Thi« 
eterually  cousecruted  ;  and  tlie  serpents,  '  p<*rhttjKsas  much  due  t«  the  f^nrly  co 
greedily  licking  it  up,  so  lacemted  tbeJr  |  of  brahmanij^m,  »s  to  the  grejiter 
tougues  with  the  sharp  grass,  that  they  have  !  more  practical  wisdom  of  hi»  own 
ever  since  remained  forked  ;  hut  the  lioon  of  I  Hardj^^SjEasiern  Manacftum,  p,  4^^ 
eternity  was  ensured  to  them  by  their  thus  KAT,  Hind.,  Panj-.  A  bed 
partaking  of  the  immortal  fluid.  This  caui^e 
of  snakegLlmviag  forked  tongues  is  still  popu- 1  sugar-cane 
lurly,  in  the  tales  of  India,  jittrihut^d  to  the  KATADI,  or  Katkar,  &ee  Indii 
ibove  greediness  ;  and  their  supposed  immor- |  KATAF,  ARiiu.  The  tipeeiiie 
_  ihty  may  huve  originated  in  i^ome  such  stories  species  of  Bal^tamoderidrou  of  An 
§IB  IbH  ;  a  small  portion    of  ainrita  n8   in  tiie    ing  a  myrrh. 


KATA,  HiXD.    of 


bed-«f< 
PanjaK  t 


I  of  Rahu,  would  ensure  them  this  boon 

Ka^yapah,    is   suppoi^ed    to   be    llie    same  as 

Lamech  of  the  race  of  Cain.     He  maried  two 

wives,  Diti  and  Aditi  ;  from  the  former  the 

Danava  or   Daitya  proceeded*  and    from  the 

hitter,  the  Deva,  two   races,  ofteoer  at  war 

than  at  peace.     The  Daitya    all  peri&hed  in 

the  flood.     The  Daitya  eeem  to  be  the  Titans 

of  Greek    mythology,  who   fought  with  the 

gods.    The  Hebrew  ^ons  of  god  and  daughters 

of  men  seem  io  be  the  men  of  the  J>eva  and 

the  w  om  en  of  t  he  Dai  ty  a.  A  ccor <  ling  to  B  ry  n  n  t , 

the  Greeks,  knowji  in  later  days  as  Dnnaioi 

(Danava)  termed  themselves  the  sons  of  men, 

—  Hind.  Theat.,  VoL  \\,p,  1  \  ;  Cale'»  Mt/th, 

Hind,,  pp.    115,   117;    Tai/inf\     See  Aditt, 

Agni,  Arians,  BrabmadicA;^,  Buddha,  Garuda 
Guruda,  Raja,  Tariuj^iui,  Kasyapa,  Sakya 
imi,  Serpent,  Surya,  Tope?,  Vedas, 
KASYAPA,    the    successor    of    Gotamii 

Budba  as  ruler  of  the  buddhi^t  priesthood.  As 
ifee  champion  of  religiou-s  liberty  and  social 
Equality,  Sakya  Muni  attacked  the  brahmaus 

in  their  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  points  ; 

in  their  impious  assumption  olP  all  mediatiou 
between   man   and   his  Maker,  and   Jti   their 
BiTogant  claims  to  hereditary  priestho^Kl,    But 
[lis   boldness  was  Bucces»fub  and   before  the  j 
end  of  his  long  career  he  had  seen  his  prin- 1 
ciples  zealously  and  successfully  promulgated 
by  hia  bmhman  di!*eiple8  Sariputra,  MangaU  I 
yana,  Ananda,  and  Kasyapa,  as  well  as  by  the  [ 
vaisya  Katyayana  and  the  t^udra  IT  pal  i.     At 
his  death  in  B.  c,  »>43,  hii?  doctrines  had  been 
firmly   ei^tablisbed,  and    the   divinity  of  his 
miBfiion  wa«  fully  recognized  by  the  eager 
claims  preferred  by  kings  and  rulei^s  for  relies 
of  their  divine  teacher.     His  ashes  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  eight  cities,  and  the  charcoal  j  communis,  Linn 
from  the  funeral  pile  wa**  given  to  a  ninth,        KAT-ARALI, 
but  the  Fpread  nf  his  influence  is  more  clearly  ^  G(frin. 
fihowu  by  the  mention  of  the  numerous  cities 
where  he  lived  and  preache<l.     Amongst  these 
are  Champa  and  Bajagriha  on  the  east^,  Sravasti 
and   KauKambt  on    the  west     In   the   short 
^B    s|MCO  of  forty-ftve  yeare,  this  wonderful  man 
^H  aiftoeeod^d  iti  etitablishtug  his  own   peculiar 

H  K 


:* 


I 
I 


K  ATAI,  Maur,    A  caste  w  m 
it,  workers  in  leather. 

KATA»1,  Hi  NIK     The  leaves 
pan icu  lata,  IViUde. 

KATAK,  see  India. 

KATAKA,  also  Katake,  Sax«. 
or  Chilla  chettu,  Tel.    8ti;ycbiH>sj 
LinfK 

KATAKA-ROHlNI,also  Katun 
Tam.,  Tel.     Hellcbnrus  niger 

KATALLIKAI,  Tam.     Cappari 
iJnn.^  ff\  Sf  A.  Ic, 

KATAM,  Malay.     Ci-ab. 

KAT-AMANAlv,  Tah.  MtuiU 
a  Ceylon  tree  which  grows  lo  ab^ 
feet  in  h eighty  and  two  feet  no«l* 
diameter.  lis  wofnl  is  used  for 
vessels^  and  is  considered  valoa 
Mr.  Edye  was  of  opinion  that  k  Si 
pi i cable  to  inferior  purposes  tu  tlia 
and  ghips. — Edi/c^  Crpfnn, 

KATAMBAL,  Hind.     RumerU 

KAT   A  MB  A  LAM,   Mahlai. 
maogifera,  Per* 

KATAMBILLA,  Singh.     Kovn 
carpa,  FoiL 

KATAM MAL,  Hmu.,  of  Kangfi 
gium  jambolanum^  DC 

KATAN,  Maijly.  Crab,  Cafietr 

KATAN,  HiNi>.  Flax.  Kaiani, 
woman  spinner.   KaLauuja,  llciiQ 
spinner, 

KATAPA.  Mai.AY?   Termlnalfa 

KATAPANG,  Malay.    A 
produced  from  the    nnds  of  the 
fruit,  and  of  the  "  Katapang,**  orTi 
catappa,  with  sulphate  of  iix>u. 

KATAPING,   Bali.,    Jav.    Al 


Tam.    Cerbmi 


KATARKAKDA^HiiTD.  Aatn« 
ticepB. 

KATASHA,  Malbal.    Al 

KAT-ATTE,  Tah,     Bauhin 
Linn, 

KATAUB,  ?ee  Koah,  or  Coih, 
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BAWA^SAMtBy  the  naincora  fmlnL  I  c7f»[K)rat^«1,  the  clear  liquor  is  strained  iulo 
BEL^  BiLNa.     Ferouia  elephautum^  :  one  of  the   ueighbourtug   pot^,   &ud  n  i'resh 

I  supply  or  material   is  put  into  die  Hrat,   aud 
SHAEE,  »ee  Nicohar  Islands.  |  the  openition  repeated  tiotil  the  extmct  iu 


CHAN  DAN,  Hind. 
tllANH; 


fCATH. 


KATHALAY. 


Santulum  al- ,  the  gcueral  receiver  is  of  sufiicieDt  coDskt- 


BOTOR,   Malav 

,  Malay.  Green  pea. 
CHANG  MKKAII,  Java.,  Malay 


V^  in  Bomltay,  a  root  8ot<l,  as  an 
KATTI    MAKAM,     Tam.  ? 
Mu8a  para- 


nrpa. 
B  and 


Catechu , 
HiKD.  ?     A    yollowlsh- 


erice  to  be  poured  into  clay  moulds,  which  la 
The  ■  tiie  Kheru  Pass  antl  Doer,  are  generally  of  a 
qnndran^rjilur  form.  This  catechu  is  usually 
of  a  Idood-rciJ  colour,  and  is  couuidereU  there 
to  be  of  tlje  best  quality.  It  is  convey- 
ed to  Saharuirpore  and  Moradabad,  whence 
VNAll*  Malay.  Ground-  \  it  follows  the  course  of  commerce  down 
(f'd  in  thi!  ueighbourhvjiid  ,  the  Gangcj*,  and  meets  that  from  Nepal,  so 
(ti«pu*  plantations  where  the  refuse,  '  thirt  both  may  be  exported  from  Calcutta* 
I  oil  htm  been  extracted,  is  used  as  a  Tliere  are  many  varieties  of  catechu  in  tho 
Th«otl  is  ill  gcrieral  use  for  burniuj^  ,  markets,  the  Acacia  catechu  and  the  Gambir 
mjjthf  poorer  natives  for  frying  food,  I  catechu  being  the  best.  Catechu  has  long 
CHAN'G  TUNGAH,  Malay.    U.sed  '  been  employed  m  India  for  tanning  skins  ;  ita 

tanning  properties  are  stated  to  be  so  great 
that  Bkins  are  tanned  by  it  in  five  days.  It 
has  also  been  used  in  India  to  give  a  brown 
dye  to  cotton  ;  and  ctitechu  has  lately  been 
very  extensively  employed  in  the  calico- 
printing  works  of  England*  The  salts  of 
copper  with  sal-ammoniac,  cause  catechu  to 
yield  a  bronze  colour,  which  is  very  perma- 
ucut  The  proto-muriate  of  tin  produces  with 
.<»vy,  but  not  «trong,  found  it  a  yellowish  brown,  A  fine  deep  bronze 
-,  in  the  Siiuthal  jungles  |  hue  is  also    produced    from    catechu   by  tho 

Kp^ui  ^o  Hasdiha,  but  not  very  i  perchloride  of  tin,  with  an  addition  of  nitrate 
■  itiied  by  the  natives  for  build- 1  of  copper.  Acetate  of  alumina  gives  a  browu  ; 
B-^C<ri/.  Engineer  $  Journnl^  I  and  nitrate  of  iron  a  dark-brown  grey.  For 
I  dyeing  a  golden  coffee-brown,  catechu  has 
,  IT  i;inuui  xanthocarpum.    entirely  superseded  madder,  one  pound  of  it 

ia,  Malay.  Batatas  ^  being  equivalent  to  six  pounds  of  tliat  root. 
But  under  the  name  of  catechu,  Kat*ha 
and  Kuch'h  or  Cuch'h,  various  extracts  from 
tho  wood,  bark,  leaves  and  fruit  of  plants  are 
known  in  commerce,  viz.,  from  the  wood  of 
the  Acacia  catechu,  the  betel  nut  or  »eed  of 
the  Areca  catechu  and  the  Uucaria  gambir, 
the  latter  being  known  as  Gambir. 

RATI!  A,  Hind,  A  story,  a  fable  ;  a  public 
recitation  about  the  gods, —  Wilson, 

KA-THA,   BuRM.     Syndesmis   tavoyant, 
IValUch. 
KATIIAGLI,  Hind.   Adelia  aerrata. 
KATHA-KAMBU,  Tam.    A  kind  of  ca- 
techu  obtaiued  from  the  betel  nut. 

KATHALAY  is  the  Tamil  term  applied 


1 


rAM  ARAH,  nee  Chalden,  Tigris. 
,  aJso  Bliat  kateya,  HtNO.  Arge- 
anii.  Also  Sjolanum  xanthi>carpura. 
i*A,  Malay,    A  vegetablu  in  use 


Tah. 


.K-MICIIA    MAKAM, 
aophylla,  DC 

the  ancient  Rajput  name  of 
Igi^eu   as  a  jaghir   to  Rohillas. 

88. 
lA  KULI,also  Kur  Kutito^  Hinp. 
rtui. 

Jfio  IkH^tha,  Can,,   Guz.,    Hixik 
triKi  of  the  Acacia  catechu*  It  is 


mriM]  in   Burmah,  Cauara,  Bchar,  in    to  the    Agave   vivipera,    the  manufacture  of 

And  in  Northern  India,  where  j  fibres    from  wliieh  has  been   successfully  «c- 

tufvra  more   to  different  parts  |  com  pi » shed.     The  name  of  "  silk  grass,"  also, 

in    different    seasons,   erect    is  applied  to  these  fibres  as  well  as  to  those  of 

in   the  jungles,  and  select-    the    A.  yucciefolia.     The   fibres  of  the  A. 

their  purpose,  cut  the  luuer  '  vivipera  are  said  to  equal  in  sti^ength  the  best 

11    chips.      These  they    put   hemp.     The  A*  cantala  of  Box  burgh  is  sup- 

lh«D   pots,   which  are  arrayed  i  posed  to  differ   little  from  the  A*  Americana, 

Ljt»w  idoo^  *  fire-place  built  of!  and  its  fibres  could  be  equally  turned  to  use  : 

IJsC&da  Y  >  uti^i^  the  whole  I  it  is  called  Pita,  also  Pita  I^labuDtlia,  aud 

After  a i  i^ble  portion  has  '  Cantala,     The  Fourcroya  gigantca  Venttnai^ 
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KATHAV. 

known  as  the  Sbcemay  Kathalairi  it .  not 
an  aloe,  although  its  liliro  is  uauany  so  de- 
note tnaieil.  These  are  not  natives  of  India, 
but  have  moatly  been  introduced  from 
America.  They  are  capable  of  enduring  a 
great  variety  of  climates,  and  are  all  rapidly 
extending  over  India,  but  they  are  laot  yet 
Bufhcieutly  abundant,  the  Fourcroya  gigantea, 
especially,  to  yield  the  hbre  in  large  quanti* 
ties.  F,  gigantea  produces  a  fibre  five  or  six 
feet  long,  somewhat  liner  than  that  of  the 
Agave  fibres,  but  possessing  siniibr  proper- 
ties. The  F.  gigantea  is  less;  abundant  tJmn 
the  Agave,  hut  i^  as  easily  propagated,  and 
its  leaves  attain  a  length  of  ten  feet. 

K  ATM  AM  MAN,  a  smaller  species  of 
the  *'  jaiDim,"  from  wliich  it  differs  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  its  leaves  and  fruit.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  is  used  as  a  gargle  for  sore 
mouths. — Foweirs  Hand-book^^  VoL  i,p,  54 L 

KATHA^PAHAEIA,  Hind.  Hippocratea 
arbor  en, 

K  A  THAU,  a  clan  of  Thngs. 

KATHAVEN  NAIi,  Maleal,  Fibre  of 
Strychnos  |>otntoriim. 

KaTHAY.  The  empire  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Asia,  known  to  Europe  by  the  name 
of  China,  is  called  by  the  western  Mongol, 
Katbay ;  by  the  Mantchu  Tartar,  tt  is 
calleiJ  Nikan  Kouni,  and  by  the  Chinese, 
Tchonng-koue  ;  tlie  last  name  meaning  the 
Central  Kingdom.  According  to  M.  Hue, 
the  Chinese  also  give  to  their  countiy  the 
names  of  Tchoung-hoo,  or,  tlower  of  the 
centre  ;  of  Tien-chao,  the  celestial  empire,  or 
heaven's  empire  ;  ami  of  Tien-hia,  the 
**  Beneath  Heaven,'*  or  the  world,  as  the 
Romans  called  their  dominions  Or  bis.  The 
most  ancient  name  given  to  their  country  by 
the  Chinese,  and  that  most  in  use  is  Tchoung- 
kono,  that  is  to  say,  the  Empire  of  the  Centre* 
It  is  also,  however,  called  by  the  natives  Tung- 
flhan,  the  hills  of  Tang  (the  name  of  one  of 
the  most  C'elebrated  dynasties)  ;  the  present 
i*eigning  family  has  given  it  the  nnme  of 
Ta-tsing-kwo,  the  empire  of  great  purity.  In 
government  proclamations,  especially  in  those 
addressed  to  other  nations,  and  who  all 
are  styled  Barkirians,  it  is  often  called 
Teen-chaou,  the  *'  Celestial  Empire."  The 
natives  call  themselves  Chung-kwo-teih^jin, 
men  of  the  middle  kingdom,  or  Han-jin,  The 
Portuguese  first  visited  a  part  of  China  in 
1514,  and  the  adventurers  on  this  occasion 
fold  iheir  goods  to  great  profit,  though  they 
w^re  not  allowed  to  land.  In  1517  took 
place  the  trading  expedition  to  Canton  under 
Andrada,  carrying  the  unfortunate  ambassa- 
dor Perex,  who  died  in  fetters  in  China. 
Cathay  had  been  the  aim  of  the  first  voyage  of 
tbd  Cabots  to  the  north-west  in  149G»  and  it 
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continued  to  be  the  object  of  maoy 
ouB  English  voyages  to  the  oortlHI 
uortli'cast  till  far  on  in  the  succeed 
tu  ry,  though  in  the  later  of  these  «z| 
China  no  doubt  had  assumed  its  pJi 
least  one  memorable  land  joumeyjl 
made  by  Englishmen,  of  which  the  ii 
tion  of  the  trade  with  Cut  hay  wi 
object, viz,,  that  in  which  Anthony  Ji 
and  the  two  Johnsons  reached  Bokll 
Russia  in  1558-9.  The  countiy  i 
which  they  gathered  information  at 
is  still  known  in  Central  Asia  onlys 
and  its  gi-eat  capital  ia  still,  as  in  th| 
Polo,  called  Cambalu  and  not  Pe^ti^ 
halde^  Hist,  of  China,  p-  I  ;  Hme^ 
Empire,  VoL  i,  pp,  349-350  ;  I'itfe 
/,  pp.  exit,  cxlii. 

KATH  BADAM,  Bbno,,  fmit 
nalia  catJippa* 

KATH   CARAHI,  Utm.     A 
sugar-cane. 

K ATH-BEL,  al^so  Kath  b^  ka 
Leaves  and  fruit  and  gum   of  tW 
elephantnm  or  Wood-npple  tree. 

KATH  BEL,  Beno.    Jasminumli 

KA-THL,  the  Burmese  name  for 
and  people  of  Munnipoor  called  I 
selves  Moi-te, 

KA^THEET-NEE,  BcB«.  lo  . 
a  timber  employed  for  house  peiti%  I 
carts.  It  is  a  heavy,  hard,  grey 
liable  to  injury  from  insects. — C^l 

KA-THEE-THA,   Burm-     Thii 
found  in  abundance  all  over  the 
Aniherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui.     Itt 
used   by    the  Karens   in    lieu   of 
could  probahty  be  put  to  use  in  tum 

KA-THEET-THA,  Buem-  i 
tree  in  Amherst,  Tavoy  acd  Mi 
maximum  girth  4  cubits^  maxinnn 
22  feet  ;   not  very  abundant. — Capi 

KATHEI,  the  Katheri  of  Diodoi 
Ins,  the  present  Khetri  tribe.  %m 
Kabul,  Khetii. 

KATHEL,  Hind.     Tin. 

KATHERI  of  Diodorus  siculii^ 
bul,  Kathei. 

KATES WARI,  the  local  tutebl 
of  the  uoD-Aryan  mces,  in  the  pei 
India,  are  the  A i  of  the  Mahrattjia, 
mnu  of  the  Tamil  raisea^  and  Atnaoi 
Tilingana.  The  tutelary  deity  of 
the  Gramma  Deva  is  in  many  pli 
less  stone,  in  northern  India  callei 
wari,  Hanwat,  Bhum  Sen»  Hari 

KATHEWAT,  Hikp.  IndigoA 
rautha« 

KA-TRE-YU.WA,  see  Buby 

KATH-GULAB,  BsTO.    Rim  I 

KATH*GULAR,  ilisjK    Ficaa 
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&lti«  Several  peoples,  or 
?  people,  arc  known  by 
At  pt^eseat,  the  peninsula  of 
^lidd  ioio  Domerous  chieftain- 
lliougb  ihe  KiiUii  hold  but  a 
I,  yet,  this  Indo-Getic  tribe  has 
ie  to  the  entire  peninsula,  and 
bM«£KAttyawar  has  complete- 
BPBKcient  title  of  Saumt^btra. 
Eo'w6Tef,  uii  mtermedinUj  term 
iat4s  it  before  the  in  option  of 
tertn  familiar  to  the  uuibor  of 
ma  well  as  to  tho  biudoo  geo- 
this  was  Lar-dea,  from  the 
wbeoce  the  Larica  or  Larice  of 
>oL  Tod  telle  u 6  that  the  Kufhi, 
of  Alexander,  are  a  Udl  robust 
fairer  than  those  arouud  themj 
are  met  with  amongst  them, 
their  northern  origin.  Another 
bs  that  the  Juu  and  Kat'hi, 
sly  and  long-haired  races,  who 
pds  of  camels  and  black  cattle, 
ihe  towns  arc  furnished  with 
iified  butter,  and  the  people 
rovided  vi^ith  libations  of  railk, 
rarioa^  branches  of  this  no- 
most  celebrated  is  the  Koman- 
IfmEM  describes  a  famous  tribe  in 
}  mneimit  Chorasmia,  called  Co- 
mn»  of  which  were  expelled  by 
I  :  and  the  royal  author  adds, 
I  not  always  the  capital  :  and 
B  U9  Catli,  aleio  spelt  Kaht,  in 
►^  was  formerly  the  metropolis/* 
f  there  was  between  these,  tho 
I'hay,  and  Alexander's  Cat*hi,  it 
b  to  oek  ;  it  is  sutUcient  for  our 
face  the  Kat'hi  tvGm  the  Five 
p  obt^rve  that  the  name  of  their 
It  in  Kattywur,  was  Cut*h-kote, 
pa  stutetl,  they  were  dislodged 
Jbareja  colony  from  Stud.  It 
tern,  that  they  repeat  couple  is 
■hv  mtgrattOTi  from  Mooluin, 
Hiiltlement  in  the  tractis  calltdd 
ff^of  tho  Bun  and  of  Mogum 
ider,  conducting  the  first  Kat'hi 
>  the  gulf  into  Saurashtra  ei^ht 
m  ago  ;  aud  so  predomiuaut 
Iwer  that  it  chttogetl  the  an- 
f  the  peninsula  to  K:it*hi-war, 
I  d*  1,300  yean?,  two  conquer. 
ir  and  Mahmud,  were  uppused 
^  this  name.  In  A.  D.  1000, 
ft^i  Hindustan,  but  in  the  course 
i,  be  made  no  further  progress 
Tb«  people  of  Moo! tan,  who 
flild  Cittheri  (that  is  the  Khetry 
ibe)  of  Alexander,  must  havo 
r  ancient  spiiit,  to  bo  able  tu 
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KATfi-KOTE, 

Oppose,  for  so  long  a  time,  such  formidable 
armies  headed  by  so  furious  an  enthusiast. 
In  1008,  we  find  the  confederate  hindoo* 
defeated  :  and  Mahmud^s  Brst  essay  towards 
effecting  the  downfall  of  tiieir  religion,  was 
the  destruction  of  the  famous  temple  of 
Nagarkotc,  in  the  mountains  bordering  on  the 
Fanjab  country.  His  next  expedition,  being 
the  six  til,  was  in  1009  ;  when  Tannasar,  a 
more  celebrated  place  of  hindoo  worship,  on 
the  west  of  Delhi,  experienced  a  like  fate 
with  Nagorkote  ;  luid  tho  city  of  Delhi  it^self, 
was  takeu  at  the  ^mo  time.  In  1018,  he 
took  Kanoge,  and  also  destroyed  the  temples 
of  Matra,  or  Matura  (tho  Methora  of  Pliny). 
His  twelfth  expedition,  in  1024,  was  fatal 
to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Somnat,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Guzerat  adjoining  to  tho  town 
of  Puttan,  on  tho  sea  coast  ;  and  not  far 
fiom  the  inland  of  Diu,  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  The  Kathi,  or  Katti  tril>e, 
supposed  to  be  the  nation  which  ao  manfiilly^ 
oppofitid  Alexander,  was  then  located  aboui 
MooHan,  at  this  perio^i  ocjcupied  by  the 
Langa  race.  The  Charan  race,  in  western 
and  Central  India,  are  the  bard^,  heralds  and 
genealogists  of  the  Kat'hi  race.  The  Ka- 
chili  Charan  are  carriers  of  grain,  salt  and 
groceries.  The  Maru  or  desert  Chamu  do 
not  engage  in  trade  j  tlieir  becoming  per- 
sonal security  for  an  agreemeiit  is  sutlicieut. 
They  ai-o  analogous  to  the  bard  of  Europe. 
The  Katti  claim  descent  from  tl^e  Balla,  an 
additional  proof  of  northern  origin,  and 
»trenythening  their  right  to  tlie  epitliet  of 
the  burds,  **  Lords  of  Mooltan  and  Tatta/* 
They  are  the  ruling  tiibo  iu  Katti  war,  into 
which  according  to  the^e  traditions,  they 
imm ignited  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in 
the  eighth  centuiy.  They  are  divided  into 
three  principal  families,  the  Wala  or  War», 
tho  Khachar  and  the  Khuman.  They  con- 
tinued till  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
to  be  turbulent, —  Tatfs  T/avgls^  pp,  205, 
45 6- 7  ;  EemielCs  Memoir y  Vol.  xiv,  f>.  46  ; 
ToiVs  Rajasthan,  VoL  ii,  p.  246  ;  Wilsotd 
Gloss,     See  Katt'hi,  Kaltyawar,  Jua. 

KATHI,  HfND.  De^moilium  tilia^folium, 
also  Iridigofera  arborea  ;  L  heteratJtha,  Ed- 
warddia  mollis.  My ricaria  germajiica,  Aruu- 
din  aria  falcata. 

KATIIIARA,  Ojjz.  KathuyaorKaliiuriya, 
Beng.     a  wood-cutter  and  wood-seller, 

KA THIAWAR^  oi-  Kat-Iii-war,  see  Katlii, 

KAT^HIL,  DtTK.     Tin. 

KASHILI-KIBE,  Tam.  Hibiscus  sural- 
ten  sis, 

KAT  KOMUL,  Tam.  Callicarpa  laiiata^ 
Linn.y  Roxh. 

KaTH-KOTE,  tho  ancient  seat  of  the 
Ktttlti.—  ToiC^i  Travels,  p,  4o6. 
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KATIMtTli  BUI  MINIAK. 

KATKMAULI,  Hind.  A  tree  of  Chota 
Nagpore,  wiUi  a  harJ,  red  timben — C«/.  CaL 
Ex.  1862. 

KATHMANDU,  see  Catmandoo,  Buddha. 

KATH  MULLIKA,  Beng.  Arabiati  jas^ 
mlne^  Jasmiuum  sambac. 

KATHNA,  a  river  of  Jabbalpur. 

KATH-SHIM,    Bkkg.     Canavalia  vimsa. 

KATH  SOLA,  Beng.  ^^chyaomeue 
aspera.     Sesbauia  paludotja,  Roxb, 

KATHU,  Hind.  lodigofyra  heterantha, 
also  in  Kungra,  Kuly,  &c.  Fagopyrum  esctilen- 
tum  ;  also  Catechu,  extract  of  Acacia  catechu, 
Wilid, 


KATIAWAR. 


TCL, 


Quorcus   ilex, 


KATHU     ELUP^, 
belet  ico,  Roxb, 

KATH  UN  BAN,  V^m, 

KATHU-KEVI,  Tam.  A  tree  of  Travaii- 
core,  wood  very  buoyant,  aud  generally  used 
for  raftiug  the  heavy  limber  fioin  the  forents  ; 
add  also  for  catamarau.'^  and  eauoes,  ub  it  is 
easily  worked,  at  id  obtaiued  v^ithout  much 
trouble,  and  of  all  diraensious.  It  is  uot  very 
durable. — Edye^  Forests  of  Matuhar  and 
Canara^ 

KATHURIA,  Hind.  Makers  ofcatecliu 
from  the  wood  of  A  cat  i  a  catechu. 

KATHYA,  Hind.     A  kind  of  wheiit. 

KATHYXHA,  see  Baceroj^  Tickelli. 

KATI^  Hind.     Indigofcra  heterantha. 

KATIA  J  ANA,  author  of  sotne  Sutras, 
who  flourished  about  the  time  of  Asoka. 

KATIAMUDAiM  CHETTLT,  or  Dundi- 
gapu  chettUf  Tel.    Jatropha  jrlaiiduiifera,  R. 

KATIA  WAR,  see  Kattewar. 

KATIB,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  From 
Arabic  Kut'b,  he  did  write,  a  copyist  or 
book-eopier,  a  scribe.  In  all  southern  Asia 
this  profession  is  followed,  aud  written  bookb 
are  preferred  to  those  that  are  printed*  They 
write  by  the  juz  or  portion,  and  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  Bs.  5  to  15  |)er  juz. 

KATIE  KALE,  Singh.  A  tree  of  the 
eastern  province  of  Ceylon,  a  eubic  foot 
weighs  42  lbs,,  and  it  is  said  to  la^t  25  to  .50 
years.  It  is  used  for  comrnou  bouse-biiiJding 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  ehip^  called 
TOttra  dhoDtes — Mendis. 

KATIKEYA,  son  of  Siva,  his  other  names 
are  Cumara,  Cnmara  swanii,  8  k  an  da,  and 
Subrahmanya,     8ee  Kartakeya 

KATJ  KILANGU,    Tam, 
monastachyou. 

KATILA,  Hind*  Stcrculia  urens  Rn^h. 
Kattla  ka  good,  Hind.  Gum  of  Sterculia 
tii*ens.     See  Katira* 

KATILLIKAI,  Tam.  ?  Capparis  honida, 

KAT-ILLUPA,  Tam.,  Bassia  longi folia,/.,, 
ATIMUR  BLH  MIN1AK,Malai^-  Cu- 
bw  aced  oil. 


KATLN A,  cloth  used  io  ( 
a  budd'hist   priest's   robe,   Vj 
Monachirm, 

KA  TINGE  RUMI,  Arab,  ?  Pimi 

binthus.  ( 

KATIOR^POT-^?  Hodgaoaiabfl 

K  ATiOW,an  oil  is  expre«aed  fron 

of  this  Borneo  tree  which  is  nmch  ft 

cooking,  but  is  yet  unknown  lo  Eura| 

i  tree  is  nut  found  in  Sarawak.     Tb«j 

I  obloDg,  [>yinted,  and  of  a  shining  ric 

I  colour  ;  the  oil  which  they  producOi' 

press  ion,  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  withi 

I  precisely  resembling  that  of  ahnoud  c 

TernitDalia  •  as  it  is  very  cheap  and  abundant  la  li 

where  it  grows,  il  would  perhaps  bi 

ablts  to  s«xip-niakerH  and  [jerfnmei^K 

ver*y  tine  oil  for  lamps,  burning  whli 

and  clear  tlame,  at  the  same  time  eifl 

agreetible  otlour  ;  it  is   produced  d 

the  8adong  Lingah,  and  Kall«?kka  tt 

exported  to  Sarawak  and  other  piifl 

the  name  of  Miniak  Katiow. — Lo^ 

ttyak^p,  47. 

KATIRA,  Panj.    Salix  I 
KATIRA,    Hind.      A 
KATIRA,  Hind.     Gum  i| 

viz.,    of  Cocldost>ermum    gn  -^       ij 
dendron  aufractuosum  and  Si^ftculia 
is  often  substituted  for  tragacanth. 
of  Cochlospeimum  gossypium  t$  ai 
parent,  white,  in  striated  pieces*  w 
twisted  and  contorteil  and  is  koowi 
tragacantli.     It  is  much  u.vi  ' 
in   Upper    ludia, — Birdw  ; 
ItQoky  Voi,  i,  p^  397. 

KATLSH,    Pakj.    CoruiiA 
Wal 

l^VTIAWAB,  Saura^shlra  or  Sd 
good  land,  is  the  |)eninsnlaof  Giikiil 
is  ahnust  cut  oft'  from  the  main-lai 
two  Eunn.  It  is  about  loO  miten 
the  same  in  breadth,  aud  eoutaiiifli 
of  22,iK}0  scjuarc  miles.  It«  mciuH 
tures  are  the  Burda  Hills  which 
south  in  the  Alieli  range  and  Uic 
The  lofty  and  holy  mount  of  Gifl 
lijoks  the  ancient  fortress  of  Junsj 
fort)  and  a  tract  in  the  south,  calltwl 
stretching  oO  mileji  ern^t  nfid  w<?*i 
miles  north  and  south,  < 
I  hills  coveixul  with  dru 
Aponogeton  'jungles  and   full  of  almost    inao 

nesses  which  for  ages  have  giriMi 
robbers,  outlaws  and  tlj©  aghori,  a 
fanatics  reputed  to  be  canibaK      T»m 
also  written  Kat*hiwar  or  K 
be    arranged  into    iive    tmruu'wi 
viic,  Jhalawai%  Machu*Kaiita,    Hall 
da    aud    Okhamundil  ;    and    ^va 
viz.,  JSorcth,  Babriawat,  Uad   Sair^ 
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proper.  It  abounds 
its  population  is  habito- 
the  teeth  and  largely  iotermiz- 
enariea  from  Meknin,  Arabia, 
diiataiu  The  climate  is  equable 
^  and  the  coast  is  balmy  with 
I  of  ocean  breeses  blowing  fresh 
(th  pole.  Daring  the  seventh 
i».  770^  Wallebhipur,  the  pre- 
whichhad  the  most  brilliant 
^  Uil  before  an  irruption  from 
ipoaed  by  Mountstuart  £lphin- 
tesiaaa  under  Noshirwan  the 
oatl  Tod  to  be  Scythians,  and 
ithority  to  be  Indo-Bactrians, 
ibitantB  fled  and  founded  new 
rah.  The  old  temple  of  Soma- 
eity  <tf  Deo-Pattan.  In  1808, 
ander  Walker,  then  Resident 
it's  court,  was  able  to  arrange 
othe  Gaikwar,  from  the  Kajput 
sertain  fixed  sum  as  suzei'aiutj. 
ahwa  was  overthrown  in  1817, 
seeeded  that  power  in  the  chief 
xerat.  The  gross  revenues  are 
I  million  sterling  ;  out  of  that, 
aid  as  annual  tribute  in  the  pro- 
8  to  the  British  government  and 
ukwar.  The  population  is  1^ 
t  tributaries  are  called  talukdars, 
e  are  224,  each  of  whom  pos- 
ve  jurisdiction  in  his  own  dis- 
r  the  Grassia  and  Mul  Grassia 
litigate  with  their  ruling  chiefs. 
rung  either  from  cadets  of  tlie 
from  proprietors  of  lands  which 
iginally  seized,  and  now  defend 
roverbial  tenacity  of  the  Bajput, 
res  and  takes  life  for  acres.  The 
kdars  are  their  Highness  the 
agurh, — the  jam  of  Navanaggar, 
of  Bhownaggar  :  also  the  i*ana 
iT,  the  raj  of  Drangdra  and  the 
irvL  Junagarh,  the  most  im- 
Id  by  a  descendant  of  Sher  Khan 
r  of  fortune  who  seized  it  iu  the 
ehy  which  preceded  the  sub- 
B  Mogul.  The  term  Bah'rwat- 
mi  and  wat  a  road)  is  applied  to 
tajpoots,  who  on  some  dispute 
idlord,  quit  their  villages,  which 
if  and  occupy  the  neighbouring 
>m  whence  tliey  make  iu  roads 
lowD,  or  a  compromise  or  settle- 
In  the  Jhalawar  district,  proper- 
Jie  thief  must  be  produced,  and 
to  trace  the  Pag  or  foot-prints, 
ooat  famous.  See  Xattywar. 
r  EJO,  Malay.  Green  peas. 
[  TANAH,  Malay.     Ground 
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KATONJMBHI  KUA. 

KATJAN6  KADELEH,  Jav.  Used 
as  a  vegetable. 

KAT-JHEERAKUM,  Tam.  Vemonia 
antbelmintica. 

KAT^UTI,  Tax.  Atropa  acuminata, 
Royle. 

KAT-KAD006H00,  Tax.  Pohmisia 
icosandra. 

KATKALI6A,  or  Eatkalija,  also  Eatka- 
ran^  Katkaranj,  Eatkaranjwa,  Hind.  Gui- 
landina  bonduc,  Ztnii.,  W.  Jt  A.  i  CsBsalpinii 
bonducella,  Fleming.    Bonduc  nut. 

KAT-KABEA,  Malkal.  Anisochilui 
carnosum,  Walk 

KAT-KATULLA,  Hind,  of  Hazara,  &c, 
the  tomentum  of  the  leaf  of  Onoseris,  Ac. 

KAT-KIBBA,  Can.    Hysna. 

KAT-KODUKU,  Malkal.  Gynandrop 
sis  pentaphylla,  DC. 

KAT-KRANAR,  Hiin>.    Brassica,  sp. 

KAT-KUDDAGHU,  Malkal  Pokuisii 
icosandra,  W.Sf  A.    " 

KATLE  CHETTU,  or  Katie  gaddi  ?  Tel 
Andropogon  aciculai*is,  Reiz. ;  R.  i,  262 
Chrysopogon  acic,  Rost.  ?  Spear  grass  o 
Chor  kanta.  Hind. 

KATLE  TIGE,  or  Dusari  tige.  Goccu 
lus  villosus,  DC. 

KAT  MAAM  MARAM,  Tax.  Spondia 
mangifera,  /%r«^  Boxh. 

KATM  AL,  Hind.    Ruta  augustifolia. 

KATMANDU.  This  town,  the  capital  o 
Nepal,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  th 
Bhagmutty  and  Bishmutty,  and  contains  : 
population  of  60,000  inhabitants.  A  traditioi 
is  cuiTcnt  in  Nepal  that  the  valley  of  Kal 
mandu  was  at  some  former  period  a  lake,  an* 
it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  character  i 
would  have  appeared  the  most  beautiful 
The  valley  of  Nepal  is  almost  unrivalled  i 
its  fertility,  supporting  in  comfort  and  plent; 
a  population  of  400,000  inhabitants,  bein, 
300  persdns  to  the  square  mile.  Throughou 
its  whole  length  and  breadth  not  a  stone  is  t 
be  found  :  it  is  well-watered  ;  its  temperatur 
is  delightful,  the  thermometer  in  the  hotter 
mouth  seldom  reaches  75*,  iu  the  colde« 
never  falls  below  ZO'.—  OliphanCs  Joumei 
pp.  85—87. 

KAT  MAVU,  Tax.  Spondias  mangiferi 
Fers, 

KAT  MIELLA  MARAM,  Tax.  Vite 
altissima,  Linn, 

KATOEN,  DuT.     Cotton,  Calico. 

KATOLAMU,  Sansc.  Mucuna,  sp. 

KATOLI  FISH,  Anglo-Tax.  Sco  Ai 
bladder. 

KATONDA,  Hind.  Viburnum  coUuil 
Hum.  ^ 

KATON-INSHI  KUA,  Maleal.  Cure 
ma  zcdoai'ia,  Roxb. 
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KATSIRA. 

TaTON-KADALI,    Maleal.    Osbockiii 

aaperu,  pruperly  Ka to u-k tidal i. 

KATON-KONNA,  Malbal,  luga  bige- 
mill  a,  H^iltd. 

KATON  PAIRA,  Maleal,  Fhtisuolus 
rostratus,  H'nlL, 

KATOOlil,  SAf^sc.    Solanura  pubescetis. 

KATOO  KAROGANI,  Tkl.  ?  HeUeboi ua 
niger. 

K  A  TOR  A  or  Putelii  is  the  bagg;*^^e  boat 
of*  the  Grauges.  It  is  about  tlririy-fivo  tous 
burtheUf  though  occasional ly  of  double  ibis 
6ize»  is  flat-bottomed,  cliuker-built  mid  un- 
wieldy. They  aro  used  principally  for  car- 
ria>;e  of  cottou  aod  up-country  produce,  but 
iamilies  in  middlmj^  circums^tauce^  occusiou- 
olly  hire  them.  They  were  formerly  uijed  as 
transports  for  soldiers, 

KATOUIj  IltND.     Cissam polos  paretra. 

KATOU  I^*  DEL,  Maleal.  Pbocnix  syU 
vestris. 

KATOU  TSJACA,  Malkal.  Nauclea 
purpurea. 

KATOU  KADALI,  Maleal.  Osbeckia 
ftsperu. 

KATOU  TSJEROE,  Maleal.  Holij,'ania 
lon^i  folia. 

KATOU  EARUA,  Maleal.  CbDanio- 
mum  iners. 

KATOU'MAIL-ELON,  Maleal.  Vitex 
alti^c^ima. 

KATOU  CONK  A,  Malkal.  Inga  bige- 
minal 

KATOU-INSCHIKUA,  Maleal.  Zingi- 
ber rerurubot. 

K  ATU  U  -  M  A  LNAREG  AM,  Maleal. 
Atalantia  raouopbylla. 

KAT-PUVARASU  MARAM,  Tail 
Pmus  decepiens. 

KATRA,  Hind,,  a  market-place  ;  tliat  of 
Muttra  ia  towards  the  eouth-wetjtof  the  town. 
It  is  an  oblong  euclanure,  about  eight  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  upwards  of  mx  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  breadth,— I'irait*.  of  Uind.^  Vol, 
ii,  p.  33, 

K  AT  RAIN,  Hisp.     Berchemia,  up, 

KATRAN,  Hind.  Cymbopogou  iwaran- 
CUHa. 

KATRAN,  HiHD.     Colophony  resin, 

KATKI,  in  tlio  Hyderabad  Dekkau,  a 
weaver  tribe. 

KAT  SHIM,  Beno.  Canavalia  vhosa, 
W,  ^  A, 

KATSIKA,  BdrM.  A  red  woml,  abuwdant 
in  the  foretjts  of  Britisii  Burmuh,  north  of 
Rangoon,  used  for  bouts,  said  to  last  from  /» 
to  6  years.  In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good 
6oil,  the  average  length  of  tho  trunk  to  the 
fir^l  branch  is  30  feet,  and  averuj^e  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  groutid  Is  6  ftxrt. 
Dr.  BfiAHdi*  CaL  Cm,  Ejt.  of  \HG2. 


KATTA  TERFAU. 

K ATS^I AN,  abo  Kartichey^pa,  1^ 
rioBa  superba,  Linn, 

KATSJANG  MENIAK,  Malay, 
nut  oil. 

KATSJILKALANGU  cw  Kat^ 
langu,  Malkal.    l>io«corea 

KATS^JULUNI,  Maleal.      K 
galauga,  Linn.^  also  KsNiipferm  roUii 

KAT-JUTI,   Tam,     Airopa 

Li/tn, 

KATSU,  Hind.    Indigofem 

KaTTADIA,  the  devil-priesl  of 

There  itj  a  class  of  demi-god«<,whtf  arc 

to  inhabit  the  waters,  and  dwell  on  iIk 

mount  Muru,  and  who  arc  distingai 

only  for  gentleuoes  and  benevolcncei 

by  a  veneration  for  Bmhlba,  whO|  i 

his  earlier  transmigratioiijh  waa 

under  tlie  form  of  a  Yuk&byo.     Ihafl 

spirits  of  Ceylon  are  Vakka,  who 

thors  of  iodehniteevil^and  the  Hiuglui 

a  demon  or  Sanne    for  eaeh  fomi  rf 

who  is  supposed  to  bo   it^   direct 

infUcter,  and  who  id  accordingly  int 

its  removal  ;  and  other;^,  who  ileligl 

miseries  of  mankind,   ai^o   to   be  pi 

before  the  ai*rival  of  any  event  oH 

their   pernicious   influence  might 

prevail.     Hence,  on   evej*y  duwentM 

rence,  as  well  aa  in  ©very  domosiie  i 

the  Bervices  of  the  Katladia  or  tlaf 

are   to   be  sought,  and   their  ceremoi 

formed,  generally  with   obftervaneea 

barons  as  to  be  tJie  most  revolting 

still   extant  of  the  uneivillzed  hM 

Singhalese.     Especially  in  cnms^  o/ 

and  danger,  the  assistance  of  iht^  Jeir 

is  implicitly   relied  on  :  an   altar, 

witli  garlands,  is  erected  within  ligh 

patient,  and  ou   tliis  an  animal,  frt*] 

cock,  is    to   l>e  sacrificed    for 

Another  kiud  of  deroon-wor 

a   debased    form    of    hiudtx>r  ;..«    ,..^ 

priest  or  kapua  is  the  performt?r.—  7 

ChrUHaniitf  in  Cet^lon^  p.  232. 

KATTA  GUNGEE,  a  river  of  C4 

KATTAL,  Tam.     BeiK 

KA  FTALE,  Tam.     Tho  Tamil 

various  sjiecict*  of  .Aloo  and  Agave, 

viviparu.  Agave  americanii.     iVloe  [ 

Linn,     Aloe  indica,  Ba^le.     Stub  Ki 

KATTAM,   Hind.     Ejioden 
tuo.*um,  DC, 

KATTA   MELLALU, 
arbiirea,  Roxh. 

KAITA  MITHA.  Hiitd^     Bqw 
car  i  us. 

KATTANARA,    Maleal.    'Om 
priest  in  Malabar. 

KATTA  TEBPALI.  MAUtta. 
roxburghii.  Miff. 
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KATTHI. 

TMARAY,  Tam.    Catamaran. 

TIGE,  Tel.     Gocculus  villosus, 

A. 
i,  Kabh^  Tah.    Hence  anient,  a 

PAPARA,  Cucumis,  sp. 
E,  see  Kathi,  Kattywar. 
BA,   Guz.,  Hi5D.    Gum  traga- 
)  Katira. 
RI,  a  terrible  demoness,  feared 

lA,  Hind.  Acacia  catechu. 
[I,  or  Katti,  of  Kattjawar  proper, 
into  their  present  site  in  the 
ury  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
ppoeed  to  be  of  Scjthian  origin. 
;ion  is  hindooisro,  mixed  with  a 
>.  While  the  Rajpoots  have  a 
Imogen itnre,  the  Katti  inherits  by 
ana.  They  are  innately  turbulent, 
the  tribes  have  ever  given  great 
"he  Komani,  are  a  branch  of  the 

I  of  Saurashtra,  whose  pallia,  or 

Niamental     pillars,   are    seen    in 

e^erj   town    and    village.     The 

one  of  the  early  German  tribes. 

claim  descent  from  the  Balla. 
or  race  has  given  its  name  to  the 
Kattiwar  ;  according  to  another 
they  came  originally  from  the 
d  did  not  reach  their  present  site 
Keenth  century.  They  are  divided 
>rincipal  families,  named  Wala  or 
:bar  and  Khuman,  of  each  of  which 
^ler  sub-divisions.  They  are  a 
race,  sometimes  having  light  hair 
fes,  and  until  of  late  years,  were 
)d  for  their  turbulence  and  fierce- 
rersion  to  the  pursuits  of  a  peace- 
;ierly,they  have  subsided  into  more 
>it8  and  follow  agriculture.  All 
gists  of  Rajasthan  and  Saurashtra, 
signing  this  people  a  place  amongst 
ix  royal  races  of  India.  It  is  one 
t  important  tribes  of  the  western 
md  which  has  effected  the  change 
ne  from  Saurashtra  to  Kattiwar. 
inhabitants,  the  Katti  retains  most 
:  his  religion,  his  manners,  and  his 

II  decidedly  Scythic.  He  occupied, 
e  of  Alexander,  that  nook  of  the 
ir  the  confluent  five  streams.  1 1  was 
se,  Alexander  marched  in  person, 
early  lost  his  life,  and  where  ho 
signal  memorial  of  his  vengeance. 
:aEi  be  traced  from  these  scenes  to 
haunts.  In  the  earlier  portion  of 
of  Jessulmer,  mention  is  made  of 
•ts  with  the  Katti ;  and  their  own 
X  their  settlement  in  the  Peninsula 
louth-eaBtem  part  of  the  valley 
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XATTU  ATTI. 

of  the  Indus,  about  the  eighth  century. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Katti  were 
conspicuous  in  the  wars  with  Prithivi  raja, 
there  being  several  leaders  of  the  tribe  attach- 
ed to  his  army,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  rival, 
the  monarch  of  Kanouj.  Though,  on  this 
occasion,  they  acted  in  some  degree  of  subser- 
vience to  the  monarch  of  Anhnlwara,  it  would 
seem  that  this  was  more  voluntary  than  forced. 
The  Katti,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  continued  to  adore  the  sun,  scorn- 
ed the  peaceful  arts,  and  was  much  less  con* 
tented  with  the  tranquil  subsistence  of  in- 
dustry than  the  precarious  earnings  of  his 
former  predatory  pursuits,  when  the  Katti  was 
never  happy  but  on  horseback,  collecting  his 
black  mail,  lance  in  hand,  from  friend  and  foe. 
Captain  Macmurdo  says  the  Katti  difiers 
in  some  respects  from  the  Rajpoot.  He  is 
more  cruel  in  his  disposition,  but  far  exceeds 
him  in  the  virtue  of  bravery  ;  and  a  character 
possessed  of  more  energy  than  a  Katti  does 
not  exist.  His  size  is  considerably  larger 
than  common,  often  exceeding  six  feet.  He 
is  sometimes  seen  with  light  hair  and  blue- 
coloured  eyes.  His  frame  is  athletic  and  bony, 
and  particularly  well-adapted  to  his  mode  of 
life.  His  countenance  is  expressive,  but  of 
the  worst  kind,  being  harsh,  and  often  desti- 
tute of  a  single  mild  feature.  The  Katti,  are 
herdsmen  in  the  districts  of  Pawur,  Puchur 
and  Parkur. —  Tod^t  Rajasthan^  Vol  i,  pp. 
59,  1 1 1  ;  Wilson's  Glossary.  See  Kat'hi, 
Rajpoots. 

KATTI,  Tel.    A  knife. 

KATTI-KATTI,  Malay.  CsBsalpinia  bon- 
ducclla,  Fleming. 

KATTI  MANDU,  Tel.  Euphorbia  cat- 
timandu,  W.  Elliot,  W.  Ic.  1993.  The 
word  means  "knife  medicine,"  because  its 
gum  is  used  by  the  country-people  to  fix  their 
knives,  &c.  in  the  wooden  handles. 

KATTINA,  a  river  of  Oudh. 

KATT-KASTURI,Maleal.  Abelmoschus 
moschatus,  Manch.  ?  W,  S^  A.,  W.  Ic. 

KATTOO-BODDE,  also  Kattoo  Heriteya, 
Singh.     Cullenia  excelsa,  Wi  Sf  Ic. 

KATTOO-KEENA-GASS,  Sotgh.  Xan- 
thoxyion  rhetsa,  JRoxb. 

KATTRA-VANGHA,  or  Kattra-bangha, 
Sans.     Aristolochia  bracteata. 

KATTRI-KAI,  Tam.     Brinjal. 

KATTU,  properly  Katu,  Tam.  A  wilder- 
ness,  a  wild. 

KATTU  AMANAKU,  Tam.  Jatropha 
curcas. 

KATTU  ARALI,  Tam.  Cerbera  odallam 
Gcerin, 

KATTU  ARASAN,  Tam.  Ficus  religiosa. 

KATTU  ATTI,  Tam.  Bauhinia  tomen- 
tosa. 
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KATU'KURITKDO. 


Jatro- 

Tam. 


KATTU  AVANA.KU  ?  Malkal. 
phfi  cun*ap,  Linn, 

KATTU   KLLMICHA   MARAM, 
Atalatitia  moiiophvlla,     LimoJiia  aluta, 

KATTU  ILLUPEI,  Tam.  Hassia  InU- 
folia.     Bassiu  loni^ifoliii.     See  Eliipu-i»u. 

KATTU  IMBAL*  Sin<iii.  Bombax  mala- 
Urirum,  DC,  FF.  vV  A. 

KATTU  JADIKAl,  Tam,  P)n!»o&ia 
Ho  If*  lit*  Id  J  I,  Bin  me. 

KATPU  4HBAM,  Maleal.  Jasmmum 
liirsutum,  Linn, 

KAUrU  JERU,  Malkal.  Holigmna 
1  oil  j^  I  full  a,  Rojch* 

KATTU-rJULAM,  Tam,  Kccrnpfeiia  ga- 
kiii^a,  Linn, 

KATTU  KALANGU,  Malkal,  Argy- 
reia  nialaliftri<.'a,  also  Dioscorea  «cuk'at«, 

KATTU  KABNE»  Tam.  Diacoutium 
j>oly  ph J 1 1  u  m ,  L  t  w  n . 

K ATT  U-KAT8,J  I L,  M alea  l  .  Dioscoi-ea 
bu  I  biter  a,  Linn» 

KATTU  KABUNDU,  Tam.  Tincbelia 
Bpinosa, 

KATTU  KASTURI,  Malkal.  Alielraos- 
clius  tiioH<.<]iatn8. 

KATTU  KATALA,  Maleal.  Osbeckia 
as]K*ra,  Blume, 

KA TTU-KENDE,  IhNi>.  v  !„  Ajmecr,  a 
hani,  fioe,  rather  close-giniiit'd,  heavy  wood. 
—Gen^  Med.  Top,,  p,  142. 

KATTU-KOLINGI  ?  Tam.  Teplirosia 
purpurea,  Pers, 

KATTU  MALUTKA  YER,  Tam.  Root 
of  i*pec*ies  of  jasmiuuiu. 

KA1  TU  MANGA  MARAM,  Tam,  Btich- 
aiiania  lati folia. 

KATTU  MAVU,  Tam.  Spoudiaa  mmgU 
fem,  Pen^ 

KATTU-MIELLA,  Tam.  Vitex  alti.ssima. 

KATTU  iMUUiNGK  KIRE,  Tam.  Son- 
cbus  oleraeeus. 

KATTU  MURUNGAr  VER,  Tam,  He- 
dys^arutn  seiiuoides. 

KATTllN,  Das.,  Ger.  Calico.  GoBsjpium 
i*idirum.  Lam,    Cotlou. 

KATTUN,  a  mighty  demon,  fearetl  and 
worsbi[»peil. 

KATTU  STHAGAM,  Malp.al.,  Tam. 
Vernonia  authetniiiitica,   FIeal»ane. 

KATU-ALU,  Malkal.     Ficu*  cttrifolia, 

Lilf/t, 

KATU  ANDAR,  Singc.  Acacia  leucc 
pblcea,  WilU, 

KATU-BODDE,  Swgu.  Cullcneaexcelsa. 

KATU-KATA-KALA,  Singh,  Briedelia 
tn  on  tana. 

KATU  K(ETA  KCELA,  Smao.  Brie- 
Utdia  ^pioa«ia,  IVilUh. 

KATU-KURUNDO,  SiNon,  Fhoberos 
leri,  Thw. 
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KATULKITTU,  Singh.  Catyol 
Gardtu 

KATU  MKLLALLU,    Malial. 
ahiBsima,  Roxb. 

KATU     MELLAU    MARA^ 
Vitex  alttBFima,  L, 

KATU  PAMBURU,   Smoi 
wall  id  liana,  A,  DC. 

KATU  PUVARASA  MAI 
Rhu8  decipiens^ 

KATUR      KONNA. 
jniide.,  W,  /'  A, 

KATUA^AGAI,  Tam,     A^ 
Bnith, 

KAT    YELLOO    MITOI 
Tam.     Limoura  abta.    At&lantd 

KATTYAVV  AR,  tlie  ancient  ( 
Sorelb^  the  good  laud,  is  tlie 
zerat,  which  is  almost  cut  off  fij 
laud  by  the  two  Runn^.   The  ] 
mi  la  lieu  between  20*  42',  23*  1( 
L.  69'  5;  72*  14'  E„  area,  1 9,850 1 
Kaitywar  pen  insula  is  general 
with  low  rid*reH  of  hillp,  runnit 
directions^  The  laud  inthemidd 
the  highest,  and  here  all  the  rii 
rii*e,    disemboguing    ihemselve 
iuto  the  Runn,  the  gulf  of  Cul 
of  Cam  bay.  The  Gir,  a«  a  6UC 
and  hills,  of  some  1 ,000  feet  of  € 
ii^hiug  towurdb  the  uortli*  Gtnta 
peak,  3,oOO  feet.   Palithana  mon 
feet.  A  group  near  Poor  bunder,  3 
low  ridge  running  from  Choi 
feet.  The  ceutre  of  the  peninsula 
and  here  all  the  rivers?  uike  their  1 
deep  ravinesi,  aud  other   fa^tiie 
numerous  in   the  Gir,     The 
mountaiu  is  clothed  with  jungle^d 
black  rocks,  which  appear  throog 
After  this,  the  mount  riisesi,  an  i 
and  isolated  gianite  rock,  the  f» 
black,  with  white  s^trenks  ;  and 
south  sides  nearly  perpendieular 
peninsula  is  about  l/iO  mi  lea  j 
in  breadth.  Its  mountain  feiifl 
Hills  whi^'b  cud  in  the  sont 
raur^o,  and  the   Oshum.     The  I 
mount  of  GiriiaroverUioks  thei 
of  Jnnagarh  (old  fort)  and  a  tt 
called  liie  Geer,  stretching  50 
wesjt,  and  30  miles  nortli  aud 
of  ridges  and  hills  covered  wit 
trees  and  jungles,  and  full  of 
sable  fastnesses  which  for 
shelter  to  robbers,  outlaws  9Jx3^ 
a  sect  of  wild  fanatics  reputed  io  ] 
Kattyawar  may  be  arraitged  iuli 
districts,  viz.,  Jhalawar, 
lar,Burdaand  Okhamundil ;  an^ 
VIE.,  Sorcth,  Babf tawar,  Und 
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Kattyawar  proper,  and  KorJnar  in  south 
Katijawarf  are  uuder  the  direct  rule  of  tlie 
6ttekwai%  aad  are  the  Alsatia  of  Kattjrawar. 
Thrice,  Tiz :  ID  1803,  1858,  and  October  1859» 
they  repulsed  British  troops^  and  at  length  in 
1860,  were  seemingly  dispersed  or  surren- 
dered* On  a  former  occasion,  the  rapidity 
and  sev^eri ty  of  the  vengeance,  in  the  escnlade 
of  the  strong* hold  of  the  Wagher  pirutes  of 
Dwarka  by  die  British  force  under  the  Hon. 
Colonel  Lincoln  Stanhope  induced  Singram 
the  chief  of  the  Badhail  of  Hf-yt  to  sne  for 
termfi,  and  he  agreed  to  surrender  Beyt,  and 
to  live  At  Aramiu  on  a  stipend  funii^fied  by 
his  suzerain,  the  Gaekwar.  These  Wughor 
of  Dwarka,who  wit.h  the  Badhail  of  Arumrn, 
were  so  long  the  terror  of  those  seas^  are  a 
spurious  branch  of  the  Jhareja  family  of 
Bhooj,  one  of  whom,  called  Abra,  with  the 
coguonien  of  Moochwal  or  the  wickered,  from 
a  tremendous  pair  of  these  adjuncts  to  the 
face,  came  from  Cuteh  in  the  time  of  Hinua 
Sowali,  in  whoso  family  he  interniiirried,  and 
from  whom  he  he  hi  in  charge  the  tha'ua,  or 
garrison  of  the  czi.stlo  of  Goomte^?,  or  Dwarka. 
His  son  had  offspring  by  a  womnu  of  impure 
caste,  and  they  assumed  tlie  name  of  Wng'her, 
with  the  distinctive  office  of  Manik,  or  gem. 
The  hiBt  four  chieftrtins  of  this  race  were 
Mahap-Munik,  SadtX)!  Manik,  Sameah- Manik, 


,^..^ 


and  MuhH>-Manik,  who  with  all  his  kin  and    and  are  supposed  to  be  of  Scythll 

motley  com |mny  of  Wag*her,  Badhail,  Arabs,    ~ 

&c.,  after  a  desperate  defence,   was  slain  io 

the  stonn,  or  attempted  retreat.   Throughout 

the   sea-eoast  of  Saurashtra,  at  Gogo,  and 

Man  da  vie,  are  seamen  who  call  themselves 

hindiX>8,  but  who  keep  entirely  distinct  from 

all   other   classes.     Same   of  them    claim   a 

descent  from   the  mariners  of  the  Arabian 

shores  but  still  as  hindoos. 

The  district  of  Diu  is  PortagncBe.  The 
town  has  been  repeatedly  besieged  by  rulers 
of  Guzerat  and  the  Dekhau,  but  it  has  conti* 
Dued  in  the  power  of  the  Portugnese. 

The  fortified  port  of  Ja^rabad  or  Muzuf* 
ferabad  is  held  by  the  Siddi  of  Zanjira. 

The  rana  of  Porebnnder,  styled  Puncheria, 
represents  the  Jetwa,  one  of  the  four  ancient 
races  Hill  extant  in  the  peninsula.  In  the 
days  of  Mahmnd,  all  the  west  and  north  of 
Kattyawar  t>elonged  to  the  Jetwa  Rajputs  but 
the  foreyd  of  the  Jhala  and  Jhareja  have  con- 
fined them  to  their  present  district  the  shaggy 
range  of  hills  called  Burda. 

The  Jhala,  who  own  the  raj  of  Ilulwud 
Draugdra  as  their  chief,  are  supposed  to 
bave  sprung  iVom  an  o^hoot  of  Auhilwarrn, 


infanticide.  He  has  poOTCOsiODS  b 
The  Jhareja  are  a  Eajpol  nod  ia( 
and  Cutch  with  a  branch  in  KattjiVi 
tribes  of  Rajpulana  Imve  a  poltlksl 
similar  to  the  feudal  practice  of  Enraf 
the  demise  of  a  chief,  the  memWra 
family  would  be  entitled  to  a  certain t{ 
of  his  demesnes,  and  e^^ory  district  soi 
would  constitute  a  distinct  principi) 
joct  to  a  similai*  Bubdi vision  at  the  (k( 
each  subsequent  holder.  Each  mm 
tary  thus  possesses  a  body  of  kintmen 
collectively  termed  the  Bhaiad  or  I 
hood.  The  Jharejah  of  Goxerat,  n 
lately,  addicted  to  female  infaotki 
1818,  Captiiin  McMurdo  estimated  t] 
bors  of  Jarejahs  in  Cutdi  at  abooc 
pei-sons,  of  whom  only  about  30  wcm 
The  Jharejah  kiJled  their  daughtert  i 
paying  for  them  heavy  inarriiu^c 
The  Jharejah  of  Cutch  are  stated 
Elwood  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Sindh 
stock,  of  Arabian  extraction,  descooi 
a  child  of  a  raahomedan  Tamimi 
daughter  of  a  petty  chief  in  Cuiel 
descendauts  settled  in  Powar  and  1 
They  marry  daughters  of  the  JhaUsi 
Sodha  and  Gohil  Rajputs. 

The  KaL'lii,  of  Kaltyawar  proper, 
into  their  pi-csent  site  in  the  «|g)stli 


lion  of  which  dynasties  they 
territorial  aggrandisement, 
of  Murvi  is  a  Jhareja  aod  was 
axil  Wuikm-'s  time  to  abandon 


Their  religion  ts  hindooisn^. 
sun*worship.  While  the  1 
modified  primogeniture,  the  >  i 

equal  division.     They  are  ii  * 

and  of  all  the  tribes,   I>  \ 

greatest  trouble.    Scvei  i  3 

of   the  same  ?  people,  aio    kuuwu  J 
name.     At  present,  the  pen  insula  on 
is  divided  into  numerous  chteflaiiit 
although  the  Kathi  hold  but  a  sinall 
yet,  by  some  conveniial  process^  tl 
Getic  tribe  has  given  its   name  to 
peninsula,    and    Kattymwar    has 
superaeded  Saurashtra.   There 
an   intermediate   term   used   to 
(before  the  irruption  of  the  Kftlflij 
familiar  to  the  author  of  AtmigeitiM 
as  to  the  hiudoo  geographers,  mud 
Lar-des,  from   the  tribe  of  Lar,  whi 
Larica  or  Larice  of  the  Greeks.   Cd 
tells   us  that  the  Kat'hi,  the  aiidil 
Alexander,  are  not  only   fairer   ll 
round   them    but   blue  eye<a    are 
amougHt   tliefn,   indicative   of  their 
origin.    Another  writer  tells  us  thai 
and  Kathi,  are  tall,  comely  and 
races,  who  have   vast  herds  of 
black   cattle,    from    which    the    iO 
furnished  with  ghee  or  clarifieii  bi 
the  people  thciiisel?et  firoTiileil  ^i^ 
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KATTTAWAR. 

KMigsl  the  yarious  branches  of 
race,  the  meet  celebrated  is  the 
>  Abolgazi  describes  a  famoHS 
nezm,  the  ancient  Cborasmia, 
li,  the  remains  of  which  were 
Chengis  Khan :  and  the  rojal 

**  (Jrgens  was  not  always  the 

Abnlfeda  tells  us  Catb,  also 
Q  41*  45'  N.  lat,  was  formerly 
la."  What  affinity  there  was 
le,  the  people  of  Cat'hay,  and 
lafhiy  it  were  vain  to  ask  :  it  is 
oar  purpose  to  trace  them  from 
ra,  and  to  observe  that  the  name 

settlement  in  Kattyawar,  was 
rom  which,  as  stated,  they  were 

the  first  Jhareja  colony  from 
said  of  them,  that  they  repeat 
^bing    their    migration    from 

temporary  settlement  in  the 
lawin,  north  of  the  Runn,  and  of 

their  leader,  conducting  the 
)lony  across  the  gulf  into  Sau- 
hundred  years  ago  ;  and  so  pre- 

their  power  that  it  changed  the 

of  the  peninsula  to  Kat'hi-war. 
dans,  who  had  only  gained  a 
ity  over  the  Rajputs  of  Eaitya- 
jcceeded  by  the  Mahrattas  in 
uld  only  collect  the  revenue  by 
ps  in  Mulkein  or  circuits.  But, 
,  Alexander  Walker,  then  Besi- 
Graik war's  court,  was  able  to 
payment  to  the  Gaikwar,  from 
liefs,  of  a  certain  fixed  sum  as 
When  the  Peshwa  was  over- 
(17,  the  British  succeeded  that 

chief  control.  The  gross  reve- 
nated  at  a  million  sterling  ;  out 
000  is  paid  as  auuual  tribute  iu 
n  of  f rds  to  the  British  Goveru- 

to  the  Gaikwar.  The  popu la- 
lions.  The  tributaries  are  called 
whom  there  are  224,  and  each  of 
sea  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  his 
and  only  the  Grassia  and  MuU 
lowed  to  litigate  with  their  ruling 
le  are  sprung  either  from  cadets 
g  tribe  or  from  proprietors  of 
they  have  originally  seized  and 
vith  all  the  proverbial  tenacity 
it,  who  freely  gives  and  takes 
es.  The  principal  Talukdars 
wah    of  Junngurh, — the  jam  of 


KATTTAWAR. 

The  jam  of  Navanaggar  is  the  head  of  the 
Kattyawar  branch  of  the  great  class  of  Jharcga 
Rajputs  which  surged  into  the  country  from 
Sind  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
and  another  stem  of  which  is  represented  by 
the  Rao  of  Cutch. 

The  rawal  of  Bhownuggur  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Gohil  Rajputs,  a  race  driven  in  fhim 
Marwar  by  the  Rather  in  a.d.  1200.  He  is 
descended  from  Mokheraju,  a  sea-rover,  who 
in  the  14th  century  occupied  Perim  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  and  whose 
shade  is  to  the  present  day  propitiated  by 
the  passing  mariner.  The  people  ai*e  deeply 
engaged  in  commerce. 

The  rana  of  Porebunder,  styled  Puncherla, 
represents  the  Jetwa,  one  of  the  four  ancient 
races  still  extant  in  the  peninsula.  In  the 
days  of  Mahmud,  all  the  west  and  north  of 
Kattyawar,  belonged  to  the  Jetwa  Rajputs, 
but  the  forays  of  the  Jhala  and  Jhareja  have 
confined  them  to  their  present  district,  the 
shaggy  range  of  hills  called  Burda. 

The  Jhala,  who  own  the  raj  of  Hulwud 
Drangdra  as  their  chief,  are  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  an  ofishoot  of  Anhilwarra,  on 
the  extinction  of  which  dynasty  they  obtain- 
ed large  territorial  aggrandisement. 

The  thakur  of  Murvi  is  a  Jhareja  and  was 
the  first  in  Colonel  Walker's  time  to  abandon 
infanticide.    He  has  possessions  in  Cutch. 

The  fortified  post  of  Jafierabad  or  Muxaf*^ 
ferabad  is  held  by  the  descendant  of  an  Afri- 
can rover,  the  Siddi  of  Janjira. 

The  term  Bah*rwattiah  (bah'r,  out  and 
watt  a  road)  is  applied  to  Kattyawar  Rajpoots 
who,  on  some  dispute  with  their  landlord, 
quit  their  villages,  which  thus  lie  waste,  and 
occupy  the  neighbouring  fastnesses  from 
whence  they  make  inroads  until  hunted 
down,  or  a  compromise  or  settlement  occur. 

In  the  Jhala  war  district,  property  stolen 
or  the  thief  must  be  produced,  and  the  Paggi 
who  trace  the  Pag  or  foot-prints  are  there- 
the  most  famous.. 

Lions  are  still  found  in  the  Geer  jungles, 
but  there  are  no  tigers,  and  Captain  Postana 
observes  that  while  Kattyawai'  abounds  with 
the  tiger  and  lion  species,  Cutch,  the  neigh- 
bouring province,  is  free  from  this  terrible 
infliction.  The  rao  of  Cutch,  at  one  period, 
had  several  dens  filled  with  wild  ijeasts. 

Tlic  district  of  Geer,  in  Kattyawar,  is  full 
of  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses,  which  for 


and    the    rawal    of  Bhownag-  I  ages  have  given  shelter  to  outlaws  and  rob- 


)  rana  of  Porebandar,  the  raj  of 
d  the  thakur  of  Murvi.  Juna- 
at  important,  is  held  by  a  de- 
Sher  Khan,  Babi,  a  soldier  of 
mzed  it  ia  the  general  anarchy 
\d  the  subvei^sion  of  the  Moguls. 
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In  A.  D.  770,  Wallabhipur,  the  present 
Wulleh,  fell  before  an  inroad  from  tlie  nordi 
of  a  race  whom  Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone 
supposes  to  have  been  Persians  under  Now- 
shcrwan  the  great ;  biit  supposed  by  GoloueV 
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To<l  to  have  been  Scythimi,  iiml  by  aoatljer 
authority,  to  have  been  Indo-Bactrian. 

Arami-a,  inKattyawar,  isheld  by  theBaJhail 
race  who*,  aloog  with  the  Wagher  of  Dwa- 
rica,  were  long  the  terror  ot*  the  neig^hbour- 
ing  seas.  It  is  probably  the  Arainravyr  of  the 
maps,  ill  long.  69*  15'  K„  md  lat.  22'  27"  N. 
^  Tod's  Travels,  pp.  205, 220,  440  1 ,  456-7  ; 
Postansi'  IV e stern  India ^  VaL  ii,  p*  1 58  ; 
Calcutta  Review  ;  Towmenffs,  Otilram  and 
Havelock^  p*  4il  ;  MaUohns  Histortf  of 
Persia  fVoL  t^ehAx  ;Mr$.  Eiw&od*s  he  tier  s^ 
VcLiUp.  113. 

KATU,  Singh.  Hebrudeudroa  gambo- 
gicides,  Grafutm, 

KATU-A  LU,  Ma  leal.  Ficut*  citrifolia, 
Lam, 

KATU-BALA,  Maleal.  Canua  iudica, 
Linn. 

KATUBf^  Sans.     Solaaum  pubesceus. 

KATUCA,  Sans*  Paodamis  odoratissi- 
inus. 

KATIT-IRIKI»  SiSGH.  Astemcantha  Ion- 
gifolia,  Neen, 

KATU-JERU,  Holi^araa  longifolin^  Roxh, 

KATU  KARUA,  Maj^bal.     Ciunamoi*. 

KATUKA,  Tkl.  Sulphuref  ofniittrnony, 

KATU  KAROO  AN  i,  Tel.  ?  Hellcburus 
aigcr. 

KATU-KATSJIL,  Malej^l.  Dioacorea 
bulbifera,  Linn. 

KATU  KATU,  Hind.  Fagopyrum  eacii- 
leutum, 

KATU^KAPEL  or  Cadetiaco,  Sausevtera 
Keylaoica. 

KATU  KALANGU,  Malkal.  Dioscorea 
acuteata,  Lini9, 

KATU  KITTUL,  Smo.  Caryota  horrida, 
Gardn . 

KATU  KOLEE,  Tait.  Gallus  souQetmtii, 
Temtn, 

KATA-KURKA,  Anisochilas  curno^uro. 

KATUMBAB,  Malat.     Coriander. 

KATU  MELLALLU,  Ma  leal.  Vitex 
lltissimaf  Hoxb, 

KATU-MUREN-KALANGU,  Dio^caiea 
'peataphylla. 

KATU  MURUNGA  VAYR.  Tak.  He- 
dysarum  sennnides. 

KATU  NIRURI.  Male4l.  PhyllaolUus 
mulliflorus,  Willd. 

KATU'PITS-JIGAM  MULLA,Malkal, 
Bootof  Jasniinum angustifolium^raA/  :  Willd, 

KATI^PATT AN,  a  low  tribe  of  Nair. 

KATUR0IIINA»  also   Katuronn,  Sams, 
ielleboruit  niger. 
^KATU  TA^DALE  KATTE,  Maleal, 

iBEGAM-MULLA,    Jasmi- 

I  N,  Sida  cord  1  folia. 


KATUVAGE,  Tam.      Aca4 
IVtitd,,  W.  4-  .4. 

KATYAYANA,  an  author  wl 
and    corrected    Panini's    graninii 
about  300  to  4CK)  years  K.  c— .Vn/fc 
KAUBAR,  see  Coir. 
KAUCH  al^o  Kancli-gurgiir,  Bl 
lacrima. 

KAUCU-KULA,    Bk»g.     Mi 
silica. 

KAICHRA,  Bkno.     Uvd 
KAUDESEQUK  CHECK 
KA-UGAN  ?    A   tree   of 
grows  to  a  great  length,  and  is  plentil 
Bamre^  and  Sandoway  districts, 
19  used  for  plank  toj*. — Co  I,  Cai. 
KANGU  PRIYANGU,  Sa 
KAUL  DO  DA  or  Kanwal 
the  nut  or  fruit  of  Nelumbiu 
the  lotuB  fruit. 

KAULFUSSIA  AMELLO 

annual  plant  vviiU  brii^ht   btue 

florets  of  whteh  curl  back  a 

been    expanded  a    whort    time, 

light  soil  ant!   the  ^eed  may   bei 

end  of  the  raiui^. —  Hid  dell, 

KAULl,  see  Gipsies,  Zinj 

KAULU  HiKLK     Popiilus  a 

KAUMARI,  &eeSacti, 

KAUNA,    Tam,    ACeyloQ 

grows  to  about  fourte'  n  iucb 

and  six  to  ten  feet  in  height, 

strung  and    dumble,  u?ed    for 

knees,  Sc-c,  and  the  tree  proclac^ 

h  similar  to  the  cotroanut,  atid 

poorer  natives  as  food.- — tld^r^ 

KAUNCHKURI,  Dlk.     Co^ 

KAUNDUM,  Tam.     Loadai 

KAUNGMHOO,   Diptcnx-ai 

KAON  I,  HtND.     Pennirteuji 

KAUNTUM,  Sans.     Load 

KAUli*  next  to  the  Jush 

Kaur  are  the  ugliest  race  Col 

seen,  being  dark,  coar^e^featnrrd,  m 

motiths  and  thick  It p«.  They  art*  a  v« 

irious,     tJiriving    people,    aliout    Kl 

Udipur,  in  theextreron  wc»t  of  the  CI 

pur  agenry,  of  Naj^ptir  propel". 

Hindi.     They  are 

cirdixation,  but  ai* 

ooaeaaud  thick  tips.    They  eat 

tiot  reverence  hrahmhii^,  but 

They  bury  their  ilend*     Tl 

descendants   of  the   Kum    wl 

Pandu.~Ci/i»pM/,^p.  22,  40 ; 

KAUR,    Ht5D.       Ct*— ^^ 

European  caper ;  also  L 1 1  y 

elefaa^Chameraparttciiuiiia  nad 

karrooa. 

KAURA,  Hiif D.    Bitter*  pu 
as  tobacco. 
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KAUKAVA. 

forests.  After  some  time  they  were  informed 
by  Vyasa  that  Drupada,  king  of  the  Faiichala, 
would  make  his  daughter  Draupadii  qut^eu  of 
a  toumemeut,  to  be  won  by  the  most  euucesBful 
competitor,  and  she  was  won  by  Arjuwa.  On 
this  occuiTed  a  civil  commotiou,  iu  whichDru- 
pada  nearly  lost  his  life, — but  Draupadi  went 
with  the  Pandava  brothers  and  became  tlieir 
joint  polyaiidric  wife. 

At  that  time,   chastity   prior   to  marriage 
does  not  seem   to  have  been  adhered  ix>,  for 
Satyavati,  who  married  Kuru,  had  previously 
boi*n   a  son  (the  celebrated  Vyasa)  ;  and,  to 
an  impetuous  son,  Pritha,  aunt  of  Kri.^hna, 
who  subsequently  married  Paudu,  had  previ- 
atiftly  bom  a  sou  Karna,  in  some  miraculous 
ro&Doer  :  and,   both   Kric^hna  and  Bal  Rama 
are  said  to  have  associated  with  their  sister 
before   she  was   married   to  Arjuna,    as    bis 
second   wife.      After   the    tournouieut,   the 
Kaurava  and  Pandava  made  peace,  tJie  former 
to  reign  at  Hastinapur,  the  ancient  Delhi,  and 
the  Pandava  at  Khaudavaprastha,  the  modern 
Delhi.     Yudhishthra   the  eldefit  of  tho  Pan- 
dava reigned  so  successfully  that  he  i-esolved 
to  declare  himself  emperor,  by  the  perform- 
ance  of  the  Bajasaya  sacrilice.     This   was 
accomplished    v^ith    much     splendour,    but 
Yudhishthm  was  afterwards   involved  by  his 
cousin  Duryodhana,  in  a  game  at  dice,  and 
Yudhishthra     lost     everything,      kingdom, 
wealth,  and  his  joint  wife  Draupadi.     Dury- 
odhana  offered  to  i^estore  their  kingdom  if  they 
would  e^iile  themselves  for  thirteen  yeiirs.  In 
these   thirt^n  years,    they  all   took  service 
with  king  Virata  of  Matsyaaud  alii  mate  iy  de- 
fended him  against  an  attack  of  Duryodhana, 
On  this   account,    Virata  gave  his    daugliter 
Uttara   in  marriage   to   Abhinmnya,    son   of 
Atjuna  by  Subahdra*    In  claiming  restoration 
to  their  kingdom,  at  the  close  of  the  tliirteeu 
years,  the   Pandava   first  tried   negotiations, 
oflfering  to  be  content  witli  live  small  towns, 
and  they  ultimately  resolved  to  fight  it  out  on 
the  plain  of  Kuru-kshetra,  the  rules  of  battle 
being  duly  laid  down.    In  the  Ijattle  that  ensu- 
ed, and  which  lasted  eiglit<*cn  days,  the  Kau- 
rava lost  BUfcessivoly  all  their  chitjfs,  Bhi^hma 
on  the    tenth  day,    Drona  on    the    fifth    day, 
Kama  on  the  second  dtiy,  and  their  last  coui- 
fnaoder,  Salyn,  was  killed  on    the  first  day  of 
his  command.  In  these  battles  some  foul  play 
was  practised  on  both  feidcs.     After  the  close 
of  the  battle,    Yudbishtliira    was  elected  heir 
apparent  of  tho  old  blind  king  DhritaraBhtra. 
But  the  latter,  enhscquently,  abdicated  aud  led 
the  life  of  a  recluse,   along   with   his   wife 
idhari,  Pritha  tho  mother  of  the  Pandava 
their  uncle  Vidura,     Vidura  soon    died 
ail  the  reat  of  the  royal   exiles  perished 
inaforqat  conflagration.    The  grief  of  the 
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KAUIIIB  TREE. 

Pandava,  for  this,  was  great, 
after  hearing  also  of  Krishna's 
the  destruction  of  D  warka,  rcsolvol 
cate,  and  they  all  set  out  for  M<mui 
but  all  save  Yudhtshthira  perisJMil 
reaching  it.  According  to  the  story,  1 
thira  ultimately  entered  Indra^s 
there  found  all  the  Kaurava  r^tifta 
brothers. 

The  Mahabarata  contains^  i 
the  Bhagavadgiti^  a  discours*  ootii 
philosophy.     Both  Professor  Lafaoi 
Wheeler  consider   that  the  Fiuidafm 
the  Mahabharata  <ronveys  a  Isittofy  i 

Kritavarmam,  Aswatihamaaiiid  Kd 
the  three  surviving  Kaurava  warrio 
the  battle  of  Kurukuhetra. —  H'tiii 
view,  April  186S;  Wheeled m  Bk 
Indict^  the  Mahabarata  t  Bunsen*t 
place  in  Universal  History^  Vt^L 
o58,  559,  689. 

K A  U  RA  V A.  There  were  many 
dynasties  of  Kashmir ; — kingfi  of  thii 
race  ruled  for  1266  years,  with  one  c 
Gonerda,  authentic  history  camawa 
c.  2448. 

Lava  in  1709  B.  C-,  was  tike  Loo  < 
medan  historians* 

Surendrfi,  B.  c.  1600,  waa  com 
Baliman  of  Persia* 

The    Gonerdhya  dynai^ty,   1013 
378  years  after  adjustment,  W^ 

The  Aditya  dynasty,  192  y^ar^ 

The  Gonerdhya  Line   restored, 
or  433  adjusted. 

The  Noga  or  Karkota  dynasiyi 
five  months. 

The  Utpal  dynasty,  «4  years,  fiva 

The  Bhola  dynasty. 

The  mnhomedan  kings, 

Kashmir  whs  annexed   to  the  Mag 
pire. — Bunsen^  Vol,  in,  pp  558*9, 
fyesimimi^r  Review^  April  1068. 

KAUBI,  Guz.,  HiKn.,  Tam- 

RanHs,  Dtrr>,  GkKM.  Bririo« :  tial 

Oowrie,  Eita,  Knitrt, 

O^riit  Canris,  Booges^  Fk.  Pii)a-g«ni, 

C<jri ;  Purcdanc^  It.  (j^viklu^ 

A   small   shell,   tlie  Cy prsa   mooi 
cowrie  shell,  used  in  tlie  south 
India  as  money. 

KAURI,  IIl^fI>*  Cyamopsts  pM 
also  Roy  lea  eteg&ns. 

KAURIALA,  HtTO.  Crotalana  U 

KAURI  BHAGIA.  UitnrA.  A 
countant. 

KAURI  BUTI,HiP(D.Tricliodam 
also  Solanum  crracilipes  and  Ajttga 

KAURIE  TREE  of  New  Z^ 
Norfolk  Island  Pine,  the  Araticarm 
attains  tho  height  of  200  feet,  aod  j 
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KAUZBS. 


KAVILR. 


igiity  compact  wood,  free  fi*om 
which  the  finest  masts  in  the 
•  prepared, — JohrCs  Forest  Trees 
^oL  i,  p.  72.  See  Kawere. 
JAIi,  also  Kauri  van,  Hind. 
dica. 

DcT.,  Ger.    Cowrie. 
)AL  ?    Psoralea  corylifolia. 
lABIy  SuT.     Gapparis  spinosa, 

NUCHI,  Tam.  ?    Jasticia  gan- 

A  or  Kosala,  is  well-known 
dhiat  authors,  to  bo  the  modem 
ba)  or  Benares. 

YA,  the  favourite  wife  of  Da- 
fche  mother  of  Rama  and  Laksh- 

[BI,  see  Sakja  Muni. 

a  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  in  con- 
tbers  in  Ghazipur,  Azimgurh,  and 
idaiming  descent  from  Kausika, 
Gadhi,  the  founder  of  Gradhi,  or 
Wilsoiis  Glossary. 
BHA,  an  epithet  of  Vishnu  ; 
ling  gem,  worn  bj  that  deity, 
te  churning  of  the  ocean  :  it  is  in 
taken  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun, 
its  of  the  Carnatic  do  not  admit 

36  Bajpoots. 

.L,  Bevo.     Artocarpus  integri- 

JEi,  Hi5D.  of  Paujab.     A  shrab, 

wood,  fit  only  for  fuel.    The 

nsed  in  food  by  tlie  natives. — 

lommr,^  Jullr.  Division, 

OBIE,  a  river  near  Bulwunta 

►T.  The  north  of  the  Nerbudda, 
te  to  Kemawur  opposite  Hindia, 
the  natives  part  of  Gondwan*ah  ; 
>itiuits  speak  the  Gondee  dialect 

Central  India,  Vol.  i,  p.  14. 
>  PANDREE,  Tam.  Wild-boar. 

Hind.    Taxus  baccata. 
KUNKA,    Mal.      Anisochilus 

,  BcRM.     Dipterocarpus  turbi- 

,  properly  Kazi  or  Kadi  the  su- 
idge  in  all  mahomcdau  countries  : 
5  great  powers  in  Turkey,  though 
ifty,  and  among  the  mahomedau 
a  he  is  the  chief  judge  ;  but  in 
inzee  is  considered  as  under  the 
m  in  all  cities  where  that  high 
In  all  patriarchal  governments, 
moDg  the  Arabs,  the  kauzee  has 
The  Lnaam  of  Muscat,  a  power- 
compelled,  by  the  usage  of  his 
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country,  to  appear  before  the  kanzee,  or 
judge,  of  his  capital,  if  summoned  by  any  one 
of  his  own  subjects,  who  deems  himself  ag- 
grieved.— Malcolm's  History  of  Persia^  Vol. 
ii,  pp.  248,  445. 

KA  VA  or  Ava  of  Poljmesia,  an  intoxicat- 
ing drink  made  from  the  Piper  methisticumy 
now  almost  ceased  to  be  used. 

KAVA,  Bbno.  Coffea  arubica,  lAnn. 
Coffee. 

KAVADI,  Tam.  Cowrie,  Ewo.,  Guz., 
Hind.  The  shoulder-stick  in  use  for  carry- 
ing weights,  slung  from  the  shoulder. 

KAVALALI,  Tam.,  Mal.  A  village 
watch,  a  guard.  In  Tinnevelly  a  prisoner  in 
custody. 

KA VALI,  Tam.,  Tbl.  ?  Sterculia  urens, 
Roxb. 

KAVALUM,  Tam.  Sterculia  balanghas, 
hinn. 

KAVANCHIorSyamali,TKL.  Helicteres 
isora,  Linn. 

KAVABA,  Mal.  A  tribe  in  north  Mala- 
bar, who  make  and  sell  bamboo  mats,  &c. 

KAVAROO,  Tam.     Eleusine  coracana. 

KAVATAM  PILLU,  Tam.  Andropogon 
citratum,  also  Andropogon  schenanthus,Zrtiiii. 

KAVERA,  also  Kasmir  jaman.  Sans. 
Crocus  sativus,  Linn. 

KAVI.  The  great  work  of  Baron 
Humboldt,  on  the  Eavi  speech,  has  afford- 
ed the  important  result  that  the  resem- 
blances known  to  exist  between  the  lan- 
guages of  the  nations  of  the  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  termed  Polynesian,  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Malacca  and 
Madagascar,  are  not,  as  some  persons  have 
thought,  the  effect  of  casual  intercourse,  but 
are  essential  affinities,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
construction  of  these  languages.  The  proofs 
of  this  assertion,  and  tibe  ultimate  fact  in 
ethnology  which  results  upon  it,  viz.,  that  the 
races  of  people  are  themselves  of  one  origin, 
are  shown  in  Humboldt's  work.  The  Papua 
languages,  or  those  spoken  by  the  black  and 
woolly-haired  nations,  are,  for  the  most  part  as 
yet  unexplored,  but  the  dialects  of  the  Papuan 
races  often  partake  moi-e  or  less  of  the  Poly- 
nesian. Whether  this  arises  from  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Papua  of  the  Polynesian  voca- 
bulary has  not  been  determined,  though  most 
persons  incline  to  this  last  opinion.  It  is, 
however,  now  well  known  that  some  black 
nations  have  Polynesian  dialects.  The  idiom 
of  the  Fijian  islanders,  for  example,  is  pro- 
perly a  dialect  of  the  Polynesian  language, — 
Dr.  Frichardin  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.^  1847,  pp. 
241-250 

KAVIAR,  Grb.     Caviare. 

KAVILE,  Tbl.    A  book  made  of  palms. 

KAVILE,  or  Erra  puniki  chetta,  G«t«U 
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ItAY- 


Sc/i, 


^rirf/,— Sterculia  uveDs, 
Fruit  of  Ferooia 


lium  liven. s, 
R,,  iii.  14.5. 

KAVIT.  DuK ,  Hind, 
cJephaiituin,  or  wood-nppio, 

KAVITA  VRIKSA,  Can,    Foioiiia  ele- 
plmnlutn. 

KAVIT-KA-GOND.     Gum   of   Feroiiia 
elephantum. 

KAVONDI,  Pkrs.     PauJaims  odoraiis- 
siinus. 

KAVORIKF,  Jap.     Aloes  wood. 

KAVVVA    GUMMUllU,     abo     Challa 


l^virnmuilu.       Gnielinu    imrviroliit^    R, 
word  Kavammu  menus  a  cliiiniiug  stick. 

KAVYU,  Sans.    From  kuvi-e,  a  poc*t 

KAWj  HiN'i>.  of  Pinijali  niul  the  Chenak 
Olea  Earopa*a,  O,  ftjrruginen  aud  O*  fijspidala, 
Olive  ;  the  bau-kau,  IltND.  h  Olea  EuropiPa. 

KAWA»  Bee  Ptrsiati  kiiigd. 

KAWA,  Grz..  Hink,  Mal.,  Pbhs,,  Vol. 
Cotleu  arubica  :  CulFee, 

KA-WA-KA,    of    New   Zealaud,    Thuja 


KAYA  NAN. 

cliiof  or  owner  of  sl&vea  dies, 
to  be  buried  with  him,  to  be  his  atl 
the  uext  world.  They  dwell  oo  bd 
the  boundary  fit  Touughoo,  sepiiriUq 
Burmnh  from  the  Ava  territory.  T 
a  dialect  of  Pwo.— Jfo^if,  Burmt 

KAYA,   ITiKU.     A  compomid 

zinc,  tin  and  copper, 

KAYA,  or  Ka,  se^  Karen,  Kayi, 
KAYALGYEE,  buiiM.  Barriu^ 

ciosa,  Linn 


AgUi 


doniaua.  Hooker, 
KAVVAL,     Jav, 

Labill 
KAWAN,  HiNP. 


I 


Areuga     aacdmrifera, 

BaBsta,  itpeciew. 
KAWANCH,    Hind.     Mucuna    pruritn. 

Cowha^c, 

KAWAR,  of  Panjab»  Holarrhena  antidy- 
»enterica,   IValL 

KAWASlllR,  u  town  of  Kirmftn.  See 
Bjirdai^ir. 

KA WA-SOB,  Jap.     Sweet  flair. 

KAWF  or  Kaf,  in  the  mythology  of  Persia, 
ifi  tlie  prison  of  the  gtMiii.  Thei*e,  in  eaveru8» 
they  await  the  day  of  judgraeut,  secured  by 
the  inviolable  sitcuet  of  Solomon. — Ben.  A&. 
i>oc,  Jour,^  No,  u,  of  1854- 

IvAWID,  Hind.     Hordeum  bexastichum. 

KAW1LL1»  Tam.  In  Aniinulby,  Stcr- 
oulia  grittutaif  Eojcb, 

KAWHI  pine*  Agalhts  australis, 

KAVV  UlS,  Gkr.     Cowriei*. 

KAWTHA,  MAtia.   Ferouia  elephautuni, 

KAWUL-GUTTI,  Nymphjca  lotii»  ;  the 

^lecwls  of  the  lotuK,  mut^h  used  in  medirine  ; 

they    are    tnstelens    mucilttginom*  :    t*ttid    to 

clK'ck  vomiting,  six    rn;i!^?ee  are  a  ilofM^  :  also 

roaj^ted  as  foo»J* — 6V«.  MnL  Tvp.^  p*  143» 

KAW-VVAS,  or  Cavasn,  Tcrk.  A  police 
officer.  This  word  literally  means  an  archer, 
reminding  U8  of  les  archers  de  la  Bainte  Her* 
maudade,  Bome  spell  the  word  Kawas. — Bur- 
ion*s  Filgrimagc  to  Mcccah,  VoL  i,  p.  29, 

KAY%  or  Ka,  a  tribe  who  dwell  east  and 
north  of  Uie  Shouug,  calUug  themselves  Ka, 
but  Kay  by  the  Bghai,  the  red  Karen  calling 
them  Pahtoung,  and  the  Burmefie  Gay-kbo. 
They  are  a  pugnacious  race*  They  rear  the 
iUkwona  mud  woAvct  and  wear  &ilL     When  a 
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The       KAYAN  KAYO,  Burm 
bili^i. 

KAYANN,  Tam.  A  CcyJoti  u 
ten  tucheii  tu  iliamekT,  and  fourtoeu  i 
it  prudnce8  a  fruit  which  is  of 
lith/e^  Cetflon. 

KAYAN  ?     A  tree  of  Mehra  f< 
boltuhudt  HazaraJi* — Cat,  Cat.  Es^ 

KAYAN,  The.  iiayau,  iu:cofili^ 
Daiton,  amount  to  270,000  6ou1% 
were  greatly  addicted  to  heaJ-lmotii 
l>eople  inhabit  the  nortli-weai  ol 
in  the  interior  of  the  country 
between  the  rivers  Baram  and  itajai 
with  the  small  hverfi  mtenrenioi^, 
Kayan  access  to  the  uceim.  Th« 
Malay  1^  oceu[>y  the  coast,  and  ihm 
between  them  and  iho  Kayao  h 
ed  by  eleven  other  tribes  ie  nai 
about  ^00,  the  majority  of  whom  WB 
to  the  Kay  an*  The  Kan  a  wit  frib 
af^similate  to  the  Dyak  of  Sarthi 
neighbours  they  are.  The  tri 
Sn kupan  and  Kiijamau  are  this  chi<^f 
of  camphor  and  birda*  oest^.  Th 
are  a  nation  of  prostitutes,  iliejr  I 
pa8^ioriat<^ly  fond  of  skulU  a«  le 
them  as  fortunes  to  their  children 
of  the  Dyak,  They  continue  liun 
lices,  hut  to  a  less  extent  The  Ea; 
for  God  h  Tanaugan,  whom  they  J 
invisible  and  j*upreme.  The  emi 
tielda  <if  the  Balnwi  or  P  '  re 

leupive  iium  any  yet  di^  -4  tl 

From  tlie   river  Bjh  .  j^ 

upt>er  parts  of  the  I  iud  th««ii 

ward  to  the  Bajaug  rivtiiviui  the 
of  wliich  at  Tujol  Nnnj;,  there  ts  t 
posed  upwards  of  tl  i  |o  iJil^ 

.%fr.  Burns  in  Fti*  Xq,  of  Ji 

Arcfh     See  Kyann. 

KAY' A  NAN  in  Tavnv  Tr,.i«pii, 
mein,  Tavoy  red- wood,  > 
16  of  maximum    girth  '^^^    rn^^it^^ 
length  15  feet.     Very  abundant  cm 
coast*  from   Amherst    to   Mef^ttl 
bnaks  of  rivers  in  tlie   {>tti¥iQoe  i 
ban  near  the  sea.      When 
in  water.    It  13  one  of  ilie  beii 
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17  for  helves ;  tough,  light,  very 
ilentifal :  long  in  the  fibre,  neither 
plit  nor  to  warp  nor  to  break  readi- 
.  by  Burmese  for  planes,  spears, 
^ks  of  guns  and  all  kinds  of  pur- 
is  wood  is  of  a  most  beautiful  colour, 
ition  of  pink,  cream  colour  and 
akes  a  very  high  polish.  Recom- 
>r  helves,  handles  of  tools,  hand- 
spokes  of  gun-carriages,  and  tim- 
i ;  also  for  gun  stocks  aud  planes. — 
}ane€.  See  Kyanau. 
N'-YANG,  Malay.  A  shrub  at 
he  fruit  of  which  sells  at  Java  at 
per  picul. 

PENDALAM,    Tkl.     Dioscorea 
f.,  iii,  p.  802. 

3TH,  Kayast'ha,  Knit  or  Kaest,  has 
isions,  of  which  the  Gaur  Kayath  is 
r  are  clerks  aud  copyist*,  their  habi- 
ige  is  the  Persian,  they  are  largely 
as  clerks  and  accountants  about 
irts.  They  say  that  they  spring 
rgoputi',  the  secretary  of  Dharma- 
y  are  hindoos,  generally  worship- 
ra.  They  allow  their  daughters  to 
>efore  wedlock.  Many  of  them 
excess.  Their  feaj:urcs,  i)hysical 
olour  are  more  varied  than  those  of 
;ection  of  the  people  called  hindoos. 
s  acute  in  business,  active  and  paius- 
a  nortliern  India,  they  have  adapted 
i  to  the  British  forms  of  admiuis- 
l  are  useful  servants.  They  have 
places  considerable  landed  proprie- 
Bengal,  they  are  more  numerous 
au  aristocratic  class,  have  proprie- 
s  in  the  soil  and  cultivate  a  great 
Chandrasena  Kayath  of  Bombay  and 
lim  to  be  Kshatrya  or  descendants 
Chandrasena,  a  itgah  of  Malabar. 
a-ahmans  deny,  and  declare  them  to 
ial  origin.  They  have,  however,  the 
ame  of  Puroob  (Purvoe,  Probabu  or 
nd  are  distiuguibhed  as  Patavi  aud 
'rabahu.  The  Kayastha  or  Kayth 
idia,  are  usually  employed  by  the 
nces  in  the  collection  and  records  of 
lues,  and  their  character  for  a  spirit 


KAYN. 

east  of  Bengal,  less  impure  than  the  Chan- 
dala. 

KA  YAU,  also  Ta-Yau,  Bubm.  Excceca- 
ria  agallocha,  Linn. 

KA-YAU,  Burm.  Con gea  vein tina,^t^/i^ 

KAYE,  Sir  John  William,  for  many  years 
occupied  an  eminent  position  in  the  world  of 
English  literature,  as  a  writer  on  Indian  sub- 
jects. He  went  to  India  as  a  lieutenant  of  artil- 
leiy.  Within  a  comparatively  short  time  he 
wrote  and  published  two  novels.  He  became 
then  a  regular  contributor  to  a  weekly  literary 
journal  issuing  from  the  Hnrkaru  press, 
and  not  long  after  he  was  installed  an  Editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaruy  retired  from 
the  army,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
sojourn  in  India,  continued  its  editor.  In  the 
course  of  his  researches  he  met  with  much 
which  he  knew  could  not  always  be  met  with 
elsewhere.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing a  common -place  book  for  noting  all  that 
was  noteworthy,  aud  making  extracts  with 
data  and  authorities,  some  of  which  appeared 
in  the  early  numbera  of  the  Calcutta  Review^ 
in  the  papers  entitled  the  "  English  in  India," 
and  some  other  essays  of  the  same  interesting 
series.  He  projected  the  CaJcntia  Review, 
of  which  he  was  proprietor  and  editor,  with 
the  active  co-operation  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
DaW,  Mr.  Marshman,  the  late  Dr.  Mackay, 
Henry  Lawrence. — Mofussiliie, 

KAYIN,  Kayin-kapas.  Malay.  Calico, 
Eng. 

KAY-KHE,  Cocii-CniN.  Millet. 

KAY-KHOAICA,  Cocu-CiiiN.  Aristolo- 
chia  indica. 

KAYLA,  Hind.  Musa  paradisiaca, 
plantain. 

KAYLULAII,  Arab.  The  half  hours 
siesta  about  noon.  It  is  a  sunnat,  aud 
Mahomed  said  of  it,  "  Kilu,  fa  inna  sh'  Sha- 
yatiua  1^  Takil,"— "  Take  the  mid-day  siesta, 
for,  verily,  the  devils  sleep  not  at  this  hour." 
"Aylulah"  is  the  sleeping  after  morning 
prayers,  which  causes  heaviness  and  inability 
to  work.  Ghaylulah  is  the  sleeping  about  9 
M.,  the  effect  of  which  is  poverty  and 
chedness.     Kayliilah  (with    the  guttural 


A. 

wre 


kaf)  is  sleeping  before  evenmg  prayers,  a 
iQ  became  proverbial.  They  appear  i  pra<'tice  reprobated  in  every  part  of  the  east 
«en  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  |  And,  finally,  Taylulah  is  sleeping  immediate 


Kayastha  is  the  Sanscrit  name, 
nounced  in  the  dialects  of  India  as 
Kayath,  Kaif,  or  Kayat,  coiruptly 
long  the  Maratha  people,  the  Kay- 
lid  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
cah'ty,  the  latter  being  peculiar  to 
-ITfY*.  Olos.  ;  Toy  Cart,  p.  92. 
rHA,  Sans.  From  kayu,  the 
tTia,  to  be  situated. 
?  a  sei'vile  caste  in  the  countries 
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ly  after  sunset,  also  considered  highly  detri- 
\nQ\\\o\.— Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Mcccah, 
To/,  ii,;?.  49.  . 

KaY-ME,  Cocn-CiiiN.  Tamaiind. 

KAYN,  adjoining  Herat,  is  the  first  Persian 
province  to  the  west  of  Furra,  and  lies  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  entirely  inhabit- 
ed  by  mahomedans  of  the  shiah  sect  which  baa 
led  the  Toorkman  tribes  to  seek  for  slaves  ia 
it  during  their  chupao  or  forays.  The  iohabU 
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tants  are  a  timid  raco,  aud  live  m  istnall  forts,  I  into  It  does  not  cause  it  to  roL    Oi 
the   number  of  whieli  i»  veiy  great.     The  |  under  tlie  earth   it  equally  rctiata 
Kayn  country  is  badly  watered,   and  the  l>€r  |  of  the  atTno«pliei*6  and  white  ants. 


tree,  as  in  all  arid  countries,  is  commou,  Bir 
jind  and  Kayn  artr  the  principal  pliw?es,  and 
llie  distritit  is  ruled  by  a  goveriHir  of  its  own, 
whose  subjection  ro  the  kingj  of  Persia,  how* 
over,  is  complete,  8tncc  he  furnishes  n  quota 
of  3,000  or  4,000  infautiy  when  railed  upon. 
—Papers  East  Indian  Cabul  and  Aafftfha- 
nisiau^  p,  1 35. 

KAYOMURS,  FCC  Kamran. 
KAYPHAL,  Ouz  ,  Hind.     Nutmegs. 
KAYSAR.    Th»^  Takht-i-Sulimnu,  or  Kay* 
ser  mountain,  is    in  the   Sulimimi   range.     It 
extends  high  and  boKl,  and  seems  a  collection 
of  inaccessible  precipices.     The  mountains  of 
Kalabagh,  containing  the   8a!t  miueB,   are  on 
the   south,   their   isolated    tops    atone    being 
visible  above  the  horizon.     On  the  north,  the 
Sulimani  range  is  flnisbrd  by  the  Pnhar,   or 
hills  of  Koh'i-Tak,  and  to  rhe  north-west  is 
Koh*i-Kondi,  which  at  time^  has  a  little  snow 
upon   its    summit.      The   Kay^ar   mountain 
arises  in  front,  in  a  snuthern  direction.     The 
Shirami  hilJs  appear  to  descend  into  the  plain, 
Dear  Dhera  Ghazi    Khan.     The  heat  on  the 
plains  under  tho  Sulimani  range  is  excessive. 
—  Vigne^M    A  personal  Narrative^  p,  36. 
KAY-TANH-YEN,  Cocb-Cbin.     Limes. 
KAYTH,  see  Kayastha. 
KAYU,  Malay,   but  also  spelled  Kaia ; 
wood  :  timber,  a  tree. 

KAYU-API-API,    Malay.     Rhizophora 
gymnorbiiEa.     Mangrove, 

KAYU  AMBALLO,  M\lay.  A  Umber 
tree  of  tlio  Archipelago,  in  Bawean. 
KAYU-A IxA'SG,  Malay.  ClmrcoaK 
KAYU  DALIAN.  Thid  wood,  tho  most 
esteemed  amongst  the  na rives  of  Borneo,  on 
account  of  its  hardnes;^  and  durability,  is  call- 
^^  by  them  balean  or  kayn  balean,  tlio  term 
kayit,  which  means  wood,  being  always  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  timber  trees.  The 
balean  is  a  tree  of  tlu^  largest  size,  and  al- 
though itH  wood  is  so  harii  as  to  be  atmot^t 
incorruptible,  the  tnT  is  of  quick  an*!  vigor- 
ous growth  :  it  is  funnd  mo?t  abundantly  in 
the  low  damp  forests*  in  the  ncighliourhoo*!  of 
the  sea  and  of  Urge  rivei*>»  It  is  mnrdj  used 
by  the  natives  for  poHf«  of  th<Mr  houses,  wfiich 
amongst  tho  Dyak,  are  ham  led  down  iVom 
father  to  son,  for  many  generations.  Many 
Bpeoimens  which  must  have  been  in  the  river 
for  ages,  are  as  hard  when  rut  as  those  fresh 
taken  from  the  forest,  and  this  timlier  is 
rarely  seen  in  a  state  of  <leeay,  The  water 
worm  (Teredo)  is  the  only  insect  which  at- 
tacks  it  when  in  the  water  ;  and  though  its 
rl  i.f  the  wood  must  necessarily  much 

w\  0  post,  the  w^ater   being  admitted  \ 
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live  in  tropical  countries  to  mo«t  olJ 
of  wooiL  This  valuable  timber 
ly  an  article  of  export,  sought  afu 
Chinese  ;  and  in  those  pnrtft  which 
frequent^  continues  a  source  of 
I  Hide.  —  L  aw^a  Sa  r  a  tea  k . 

KAYU-BESSE,  see  Tin, 

KAYU  BIDAURU,  Malay.  , 
wood  of  Borneo,  of  a  very  aj^rvcal 
It  is  pleutiiuU  and  being  of  a 
and  durable  nature,  is  much 
posts  of  houses  and  other  piirptM 
ground  :  its  perfume  wilt  iiltinati 
this  beau  tit  u  I  wood  fmm  ita  [ir«desl 
tiou» —  Low*s  Sarawak 

KAYU-BIN  ?  BirKM,,  MAtAT. 'H 
chebula,  Relz, 

KAY  U  BtNTANGUE.  Sereti 
tho  poon  of  India  gi'ow  in  Bot-neoi 
tion,  they  are  called  by  the  nnttfi 
gur,  an<l  are  well  known  for  their 
ship^buildiug.  One  seems  to  be  Gd 
inopbyllum. — Law's  Sat^wak. 

KAYU  BORA,  Malay.  Kaya.fa 
Amboyna  wood,  a  valued  orn 
and  another,  the  Lingoa  wood  of  e 
arc  the  produce  of  the  «»atjie  tree,  ll 
permum  indicum.  The  tree  tki 
knotty  excrescences  or  burr*,  whic^ 
off  in  slabfl,  2  to  4  feet  lon^  and  2 
thick,  which  are  mu  '  "  f'^r 

articles,    as  small  i  j  4 

other  ornamental  woi  i;.  (Ji  iatc 
estimation  seems  to  have  decreajc^  |j 
hut  it  IS  still  much  valued  by  ti>e 
It  is  brought  from  Ceram,  Nvew 
Ai  ru  and  other  islands  of  tlie  Moli 
resembles  the  hue  of  the  yew,  i^  v**n 
full  of  curls,  the  colour  l>ei  I 
varying  to  orange.  In  Siii^*.|«ii<: 
by  weight. 

The  Lingoa  wood  19  also  kiiovn 
meiX'O  as  Amboyna  woodland  vety 
are  obtainable  Irom  thi«  biwer  p«irt 
by  taking   advantage  of   th<*  ?ipiir« 
growths^     They  can    ll  ' 
a.s  large  as  nine  leet  in 
durable,   takes  a  c< 
abundant  and  may  r 
Great  Exhibition  of  iHai,  and  M^ 
Rfport,     See  Amboyna  woodp  lii 
Pterospennum  indicum. 

KAYU  BUNG  NGAT  ^   r 
Emblic  mjnrobalau* 

KAYU  DUNGUN,  grows  on 
of  rivers,  and  though  the  liiiilicr 
large  buttreas-Uke  siipporu  at 
the  tree  ait;  very  hapd^  imil  urc 
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iges  and  other  parposcs  :  thej 
btleas  be  useful  in  turuery. — Low's 

GAHBU,  Malat.    £agl6  wood, 

ody    Aquilaria    agallociia,     lioxb.y 

wood.     This  is  the  Ligoum  Aloes, 

dy  Eagie-wooJ,  aud  Calambak  of 

If  of  good  quality,  it  should  melt 

like  wax,  yieldiug  au    agreeable 

very  high  artificial  value  is  placed 
sr  qualities  of  this  product  by  the 
the  east ;  the  Hrst  quality  selliug 
If.  8</.  per  133^  lbs.  avoird.  at 
le  secood  quality  at  £25  10;.  Oc/. 
>9^  and  the  tliird  quality  at  £3  2;. 
3^  lbs.  See  Aloes  wood,  Aquil- 
3  wood. 

JELU-TONG,  is  a  large  {^rowing 
:*ueo,  with  verticillate  leaves,  aud 
jh,  OQ  being  wouuded,  emits  pleu- 
lice  milk,  which  is  iuspissated  by 
;  has  not  yet  beeu  discovered  to 
use.  The  timber  it  produces, 
^  is  not  esteemed  by  the  natives, 
;  of  its  early  decay  wheu  exposed 

and  sun  ;  it  is  white,  aud  being 
nd  easily  worked,  it  is  much  used 
-er  Malays  for  the  sides  of  their 
ich  are  protected  from  the  raiu  by 
iging  roofs. — Loto's  Sarawak. 

KAPUR,  a  close-grained  aud 
aber  of  Borneo,  much  valued  by 
9,  for    boat* building    purposes. — 

KAPUR  B  ARUS.  The  timber  i 
•ur  barus,  or  true  camphor  tree,  is 
esteemed  :  excepting  when  charg- 
i  valuable  drug,  it  does  not  emit 
»r  smell,  as  does  the  timber  of  the 
mphoi-a,  of  which  the  Chinese 
e  trunks  aud  boxes,  which,  pre- 
ever  is  put  into  them,  from  the 
insects  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
J  ants,  which  are  so  troublcbome 
tries.— LoM?'5  Sarawak, 
Ik U DRANG,  a  wooil  of  Malacca. 
yellow  dye,  sells  at  125.  6c/,  per 

LAKKA,  or  Kay  u  lakali,  of  Singa- 

dye  wood,  applicable   to  the  same  i 

red  Sanders  wood 

LAKKA R  and  Kerta  Anibuk  are  i 

alacca,  burned  as  incense. 

LEGI,  ^Ial.  Cassia  lignea.  j 

VIANIS,  Jav.  Cassia  lignc^i.  Bark  | 

gnea. 

^lARAKA,  Sans.     Ncrium   tluc- 

IfABAM,  Tam.,  properly  Koia  i 
fidium  pyriferum,  the  guava  Iree.  j 
tfAKANTI,  Malay.     A  quick- 1 
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KAYU-TNDHAN. 

growiug  timber  tree  of  Borneo.  In  grain  it 
resembles  cedar,  and,  like  it,  is  of  a  reddish 
colour.  It  is  much  valued  for  making  pack- 
ing-cases, planks  for  the  sides  of  houses,  &C.9 
and  when  protected  from  the  weather  it  is  a 
good  and  useful  timber.— /.oir*«  Sarawak, 

KAYU  MENCABANG  or  Mencabang 
Pinang,  is  one  of  the  trees  which  produce  the 
vegetable  tallow  :  it  is  plentiful  in  the  forests, 
but  would  be  more  profitable  for  its  fruit 
(which  is  small  and  produces  good  oil)  than 
its  timl>er,  though  for  this  it  is  also  held  in 
high  esteem.  The  wood  is  close-graiued, 
hard,  of  a  reddish  colour,  easily  worked,  and 
very  durable.  This  tree  diifei-s  from  the 
others  which  produce  the  vegetable  oil,  in 
growing  to  a  much  greater  height. — Low's 
Sarawak, 

KAYU  MERBALT,  is  a  fine  durable  tun- 
)>er,  very  useful  in  ship  and  house-buildlog, 
being  easily  worked  and  very  durable.— 
Low's  Sarawak. 

KAYU  MIDDANG  BUNGA,  a  fawn- 
coloured  wood  of  Singapore,  not  durable  if 
exposed. —  Cameron. 

KAYU  MUNGRIS,  is,  while  fresh,  near- 
ly as  hard  as  the  iron- wood,  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  worked,  though  it  is  very  durable, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  the  balean,  or  iron- 
wood,  but  is  a  large  timber  and  a  very  fine 
tree. — Low's  Sarawak. 

KAYU  NERI,  13  a  very  hard  wood, 
growiug  with  the  mangrove  in  salt  swamps, 
its  timber,  which  has  a  rcddi»h  appearance, 
is  not  large  but  very  abundant. 

KAYU-PUTEH,  Malay.  White  wood. 
Arbor  alba  of  Van  Ruiiiph,  the  Cajaput  tree 
or  Kayaputi  tree;  Meluleuca  cajaputi,  jVcuon 
4*  Roxb.  Kayaptiti-ka-tel,  Hind.  Kayaputi- 
tailam,  Tam.     Cnjaputi  oil. 

KAYU  RASAK,  a  wood  of  Borneo  ; 
which  resembles  the  bintangur,  is  close- 
grained,  strong  and  tou<;b,  aud  is  used  for 
rudder.^,  masts,  and  oars  for  the  trading  boats. 
— Low^s  Sarawak, 

KAYU  RUN (t AS,  a  red  wood,  handsomely 
veined,  which  tiikes  a  line  polish,  and  is  much 
used  at  Singapore  for  the  purposes  of  furni- 
ture-making ;  like  the  ebony,  it  is  only  the 
uld  wood  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  which  is  of 
a  useful  colour.— LoM7'5  Sarawak^  ;>.  61. 

KAYU  SAPPAN,  Malay.  Caesalpmia 
sappan,  Linn.,  Roxb.,  IV-  Sf  A, 

KAYU  SON  A,  Malay.  A  timber  tree  of 
the  Archipelago,  much  used  at  Bawean  in 
prahu  and  house-building. 

KAYU  UMUR  PANJAONG,  Malay. 
Literally,  Tree  of  long  Ufe,  grows  on  Dempo 
hill  in  Sumatra,  it  is  about  6  feet  high. 

KAYU-YNHDAN,        or     Kayhundahn, 
Coch-Chin.  Sandal  wood. 
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KAY-VANG-DEE,  Coch-Cbin*  Sasaa- 
trm. 

KAY-VERU  ;  Kelwa-Bagu,  Kaywuru,  or 
Kevoru.  Tam,  EleoaiQC  eoracaim,  Gi^rLf 
BoxL 

KAYU  VVALI  KUKUN,  a  wood  of  Java, 
is  eqtuU  U>  the  kusambi  in  weigLt^  ttuil  ex- 
ceeds it  ill  hardness:  it  is  employed  for 
anchors,  iinves  of  wheels*,  machinery,  &c, 

KAYU  WBANG,  or  Bayur,  a  light  and 
toleruUly  durable  wood,  is  employed  for  masts 
and  ftpitrsj  of  small  vess<*U  ;  but  the  surface 
mast  lie  well  eovered  with  resinous  substances 
to  prevent  it  spUlting. 

KAY  YUOH,  BuRM.  A  tree  of  Moulmeiu, 
Its  wood  is  used  as  an  ordinary  building 
material.— Cfi/*  CaL  Ex,  1862. 

KAVUANDllAN,  Coch-China.  Santa- 
lum  nll»utn, 

KA5C»  Hind.     Goose. 

KAZ  A  GADDA,  Tkl.  Urgiuca  coroman* 
delica,  /?.,  li\  Ic.  Scilla  indira.  Cor.  iZ,,  Vol 
it, /I*  i47»  The  same  name,  however,  is  ap- 
plied to  U.  Indica  and  to  Ledcbouria  hyauin- 
thoides,  which  all  grow  abundantly  together, 
on  the  sands  near  Ma&ulipatam. 

KAZAK,  Hind,     A  free -hooter,  one  who 
lunders  in  a  gang.     See  Kazzak. 

KAZAMEEN,  a  town,  three  miles  north 

Ba^hdfld^  aud  on  the  westeru  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  iuhatiited  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  nine- 
teenth century  by  about  eight  thousand  Per- 
sians, who  had  been  induced  to  settle  thei-e, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  buryiDg-pUee  of 
imam  Mousa  Kaesim  (the  father  of  imam 
Raza)  aud  imam  Mahomed  Touky. — Kinneir*js 
Qi^ographical  1^1  e mot r,  p.  2.52, 

KAZAN,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tartar 
monarch^.  The  Tzeremish  resemble  the 
Tartars  in  their  external  appearance,  aud 
they  also  wear  their  huii  bhort  ;  but  their 
language  is  totiilly  distinct,  and  they  spring 
from  a  different  origin.  They  arc  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Kalian  and 
0-se-ta-our-liau  or  Asiitrachan.  After  the 
Russians  had  made  themselves  masteia  of  alt 
the^o  places,  thii*  people  still  continued  t4> 
occupy  the  cuuiatry  near  Kazan,  and  they 
have  now  been  in  subjection  to  the  Russians 
for  many  years.  Kazan  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct ami  ><.^j*aratc  towns,  the  one  inhabited  by 
the  Ilusbians,  the  oilier  by  the  Tarui*8.  The 
Germans  are  very  numeroui  in  Kazan,  aud 
have  a  club  frequented  exclusively  by  num- 
bers of  their  own  nation.  Tlie  Pagan  tribes, 
called  the  Tcherimiss  aud  the  Morduin, 
constitute  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
[population  of  the  province  of  Kazan,  and 
supply  the  town  with  wood  hewn  in  the 
receaaea  of  tlicir  native  forests.  Kazan  ia 
n^|lUtQd  in  the  Tartar  annals  as  kayiiig  been 


the  haunt   of  hug«»  and  mon^ 
sotne  even  wilii  two  heads  ;  and  to 
day  these  reptiles  still  swai*m  in  the 
tor€^8t«  of  this  pi^ovincot    On  the  ban 
river  Kan/anka,  ri^e^  a  moon  ( 

an  ancient  monastery  ;  it  is  l 
corruption  of  the  Tartar  words  jiK 
serpent,  taou^  mount*  A  Tartar  tt| 
forms  us  that  tiiid  mountain  wa* 
the  place  of  retreat  of  a  winged 
The  fragments  of  nations  tliat  [^eoiM 
untl  Astnuhan,  the  Eup»»ian,  Tartar, 
vu^h,  Tcherirniss,  Mordoa,  Votiack, 
Kirghis,  Ba^jhkir,  Kogai,  and  K 
speak  a  language  peculiar  to  il6 

—  Turner  cities    Kazan  ^   Vol.  i,  pf^^ 
31,  34,  35,  7 2  ;  Staunton  s  Narraiin^ 

KAZEKOON,  ouce  a  cousidenih 
now  in   decay,  lies   in   a    valley  on 
from  Buf*hire  to  Shiraz.     The  entire 
region  of  Far^,  bordering  on  the  l^ef% 
is  called  the  Garm^air  or  '*  hot  rrgt 
extends  from  tlie  sea  to  tlie  latitude 
roou,    and    runs   parallel    with    lb9 
Gulf,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tab  ta 
tines  of  Lurist^u  aud  from  Bushire^ 
as  far   as  Cangoou,    the  tract   ia  it: 
Dushtistim  or   **  html  of  plaiua."     \ 
gistan,  commonly  pronounced  Tungi 
•*  narrow  land,"  is  a  small  tract  of  ^ 
of    Bushtre.      The    greater    portioi 
peoplo    of  the  whole  Uarmsair, 
an  independent  and   iawle^  det, 
tribes  being  robbers  by  profeiisioD, 
wall  of  mountain  separates   the  Gar 
low  region,  from  the  Sardsair,  or  hi| 
land  ol  Pei*?^ia.     One  ot"  llic  most 
of  these,  i»  an  abiupl  lofty  hill, 
nioi'j  ;  where  coal  is  said  t<»  Imve 

—  Vale  Caihatf^  VoL  ii,/>.  487. 
KAZl,  or  Ka^ii,  Aiiab.     The  chii 

judicial  olficer  of  raahumedaus, 
KA-ZONG-OO,    BuRM.     BAiMtf 

KAZWIX^  Ka^biu  or  Kashwin,' 

bra  ted   town   of  Persia,  a  liulc   ta 
of  Teheran.      The    inhabitaota 
dew  ended    IVom  those  Turki%h   Irilil 
have  long   piisturcd  tlieir  floeka  oq 
in    the  vicinity  of  that  city,     Tls«iy 
eiUier  eulrivute  the  soil, '  r  di 

in  commrn'.c  with  fhf*  \^^  ihv 

(he  C»!^[>ian — ^  /  ^j 

Vol  ii,  p.  6*      -  u 

KAZVVINI,  au  author  so  tiaiftfit; 
native  place,  Kazwin  or  KaAblii  i 
who  lived  and  wrote  between  a.d. 
1275  (A.  ti.  661  or  674>  Hti 
Z&kariya,  son  of  Mahomeil  or  Mmlii 
wrot<;  the  Ajaib  ul  Makbltiqmt,  nUo  ( 
uUBiUd»  and  according  to  U«  Boi 
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BaldaD,  writteo  in  Ambic  and 
to  PeRiian.  But  £Iazviui  often 
T-bin-Mulialhil,  a  traveller  iuto 
a  author  of  Asar-ul-Bilad.  Kaz- 
out  674  Ilijra  (or  a.  d.  1275.) — 
tory  of  Ifidia  ;  Onselet/s  Tra-^ 
p.  367. 

N,  BuKX.  Batatas  edulis, Choisy. 
[,    a    great     Tartar    tribe    uow 


of  a  similar  stuff,  are  covered  by  a  silk  ^ 
caftai),  reachiug  as  low  as  the  ancles.  This 
upper  garment  is  fastened,  from  the  neck 
to  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  with  buttons  of 
small  pearls,  in  form  and  workmanship  like 
those  in  gold  or  silver  from  the  Brazils. 
The  waist  is  bound  with  a  girdle,  also  orna- 
mented with  pearls,  and  fi-equentlj  clasped 
by  a  diamond  buckle.  The  heads  of  mamed 
1  the  Kalmuk  and  Kirgis,  but  the  i  ladies  are  adorned  with,  literally,  a  silken 
[azzak  seem  much  the  same  people  i  night-cap,  which  is  wrapped  about  with  a 
f  in  location.  The  Ksizzak  pass  \  guily-coloured  handkerchief,  in  the  form  of  a 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Russia  j  fillet.  The  unmarried  (like  the  damsels  in 
L  winter  to  the  neighbourhood  of  i  Russia  of  tlie  lower  class)  wear  the  hair  in  a 
ere  they  sell  their  sheep.     The  ;  long  plait  down  their  backs  ;  but  with  this 

ditfcrence  from  the  Russian  girl,  instead  of 
a  bunrh  of  ribbons  at  the  termination  of  the 
pluit,  the  handkerchief,  with  which  the  head 
is  bound,  twists  round  the  braid  nearly  to 
its  end,  something  in  the  manner  of  tlie 
Corsican  ca})s. — Porter's  Travels,  Vol,  i, /?.  33. 
KAZZAKI,  Hind.  A  dak  a  or  burglary, 
or  highway  robbery. —  History  of  the  Fuf9Jab^ 
Vol,  i,  p.  143. 

KAZZILBASH,  a  term  applied  in  Kabul 
and  Herat  to  a  Turk  race,  principally  of  the 
tribe  of  Jawanshir,  who  were  fixed  in  the 


c,  written  also  Cossack,  has  been 
;rived,  and  some  authors  indi- 
ar  word  in  the  Tartar  language, 
armed  man.  Others  go  farther 
'  a  root,  and  make  it  a  robber, 
r  sense  it  will  suit  the  character, 
mode  of  warfare  of  these  armed 
that  of  robbery,  or  plundering 
s.  In  time  of  war  the  real  term 
service,  with  the  hereditary  war- 
)on  serving  under  Russia,  ceased 
eir  lives  or  their  capability  ;  but. 


3eace,  four  years  was  the  regular    country  by  Nadir  shah.     Under  the  kings  of 


aty  with  a  i*egiment  Twenty 
the  nominal  extent  of  a  Cossack's 
rice  ;  but  the  martial  spirit  and 
;e  eveiy  man  a  soldier,  when  war 
aches  his  country,  or  requires  his 
it  at  a  distance.  A  Cossack  finds 
Sy    clothiog,  and  horse.     During 


Kabul  they  served  as  body-guards  and  still 
retain  their  own  language.  In  the  town  of 
Kabul  there  are  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  Kuzzilbash.  Their  histoiy  has  been 
often  written.  When  Nadir  shah  marched 
towards  Delhi,  he  liad  twelve  thousand 
fighting  Kuzziibsish  with  him.  When  ho 
n  of  1812,  and  for  nearly  four  I  quitted  that  city,  on  his  return,  he  left  behind 
ards,  almost  all  the  population  of  |  him  three  hundred  of  these,  who  with  other 
i  of  the  Don,  capable  of  bearing  j  troops,  were  directed  to  bring  away  his  trea- 
'alled  forth  ;  and  about  fifty  thou-  I  sure,  and  follow  him.     They  passed  through 

Kabul  ;  but  when  within  two  days*  march  of 
Kandalmr,  they  heard  of  his  death — and,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  Ahmed  shah.  Nadir's 
lieutenant,  arrived  himself,  attended  by  five  or 
six  hundred  Duraiii, — lu*  seized  the  treasure, 
and  took  the  Kuzzilbash  into  his  service  ; 
and  his  kind  treatment  of  them  induced 
others  to  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tabriz,  Mush  id,  Kerman  and  Shiraz,  in  Per- 
}iug  robust,  fair,  and  handsome,  i  sia  ;  where  the  true  Kuzzilbash  exercise  the 
exterior  is  a  type  of  their  hearts  ;  |  prof*'Ssion  of  hort^e-breeders,  shepherds,  and 
irave,  honourable,  and  scrupulous-  cultivators.  There  are  now  perhaps  about 
The  Cossack  women  seem  far  '  ten  thousand  Knzzilbash  in  the  <ity  of  Kabul, 
the  men  in  mental  ability  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  draw  their  swords  as 
endowments,  also,  certainly  plain.  '  mercenaries.  Their  leaders  aie  l»y  far  the 
;male  appearance  is  short  stature,  \  most  wealthy,  the  most  intelligenr,^  and^  the 
on^'  Tartar  feature,  with  eyes,  '  most  influential  men  at  Kabul.  The  Tajik 
m^t  invariably  large  and  dark. ;  are  the  aborigines  of  the  Kabul  country,  and 
"dress  is  decidedly  fashioned  from  !  are  not  Affghans.  Alexander  probably  found 
sort  of  chemisette  (or  small  shift)  |  them  there,  as  fire-worshippers,  speaking  San- 
inen,  buttoned  round  the  neck,  and  '  scrit  or  Pelhevi.  The  Hazai-a,  or  Hazarajat, 
to  the  wrist,  A  pair  of  trowsers,  i  are  so  called  from  the  innumei-able  talfah^  ox 
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!  computed  to  have  fallen  in  that 
ne.  The  quota  of  force  which 
of  the  Cossack  nation  furnished 
>r  European  and  Asiatic  service, 
leu  to  eighty  regiments,  each  regi- 
ring  from  five  to  six  hundred  men. 
\  Attaman,  which  is  the  eVvie  of 
is  calculated  at  twelve  hundred 
men  of  the  Don  are  mostly  well- 


KAZZILBASH, 


tribes,  into  which  they  are  divided — haztir 
signifying  in  Per^smn  a  thousand*  They 
occupy  the  whole  raugo  of  the  pHrapamisui*, 
or  the  mouutaiuti  extendiug  between  the 
iltndoo  Kudt,  or  Caucasus,  and  tlie  city 
of  Ildrat,  to  within  a  few  days'  march  of 
Kandahar,  In  appearance,  they  very  much 
resemble  the  Ghuika  ;  they  have  the  same 
high  cbectv -bones,  the  same  small  eyes:,  very 
little  beard,  and  no  doubt  are  of  Tartar 
origin.  The  Ghurka,  however,  ari>  hindoos  ; 
whilst  the  Ilazara  are  «hiah  mtdiomedaus. 
General  Fcrrier  telU  us  that  th«  Per^tsians 
inhabiting  Kabul  knowu  by  the*  imtno  of 
Knzzilbash,  form  part  of  one  or  more  of 
the  seven  Turkish  tribej?  thai  embraced  the 
party  of  t^Unh  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the 
ti'ibe  of  Sallavi.  This  soveiHjign,  to  distiu- 
l^uish  them  from  the  others,  ^ave  them  a 
kind  of  red  cap  ;  hence  their  name  of  '*  Red 
heftd,*'  Ku3!zitbash.  These  seven  tribes  were 
Oustajalu,  Chamloo,  Nikaloo,  Baharloo,  Zool- 
kadder,  Kojar,  and  Afohar.  Another  writer, 
Mohun  Lai,  relates  tlmt  the  houses  in  Herat 
are  numbered  at  400,  and  they  cont*iin 
about  6,000  people.  The  major  part  are 
Bardur]*ani,  one  of  the  ^nnni  8ecM.  Tho^e 
of  Sliamlu,  Afshar,  Reshvund,  Jami,  I«la, 
Yallo,  and  Takulbe,  who  follow  the  priuciples 
of  Ali,  are  s^mall  in  number,  and  undergo 
many  hardships  from  raisgoverument,  Qizal, 
he  saysj  means  in  Turki  *  red,'  and  Basil, 
*head/  In  the  ret^n  of  shah  Ismail,  the 
Qtzal  Bae^hi  divided  themselves  into  the  Heveo 
ditferent  spotM  nientinticd  above.  The  papei^s 
hud  before  pHrHamcnt  however  relate  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  Persian  monarchy  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  AtJgban  race,  wlio  oveiTan 
the  fairer  portioa  of  that  kingdom,  and 
po«se>i8ed  themselves  of  Ibpaban*  Their 
successes  called  forth  the  energies  of  Nadii*, 
who  not  only  drove  the  *AffV»hans  ft*om 
Per!«ia,  but  annexed  the  whole  of  ibeir  own 
territories  to  his  empire,  anil,  turning  their 
swords  against  tndia,  with  a  mixed  army  of 
Pei^ian  and  Affghaii,  sacked  it.     During  theiJC 

I  Wars  the  conqnertn*  deemed  it  politic  to  fix 
fome  native  trilM-s  in  the  binds  he  had  subdueii, 
and    to    til  is    policy  wo   owe    the  colony   of 

tPersian**  now  settled   in  Caboof,  wliich,  when 


the  Syab    Mun^oor,  &r.,  and 
principal   fmrtiou    of  the  Kw 
consii^t  of  2,J00  families, 
rate  quarter    of  Cabool,  c.j 
which    is  surrounded    hy   high 
Ufe^hcer  are  also  Toork,  and  of  that 
which   Nadir   himself  belonged. 
300  families  of  them  who  Hvo  m  a| 
fort   about   three   miles    from    Cab 
last   division,   tlic  Moorad    K' 
prised  of  all  the  Persiao*  who 
to    time    settled    in    this    couuuv. 
families  of  them  reside  together  nm!«-ri 
Besides  thes^e,  there  are  TOO  vt 
of  the  tribe  in  the  fort   of  lb 
were  about  the  year  1H38,  4,(HMi  Ku 
families  in    Cabool,   from   whj«  b    »  fi 
Ci-om   4,000   to  0,000    meu  c 
on  an   emergency  ior  the  pn 
The  number  has  been  genci 
greater    than    this    detailed    Mair^mt-i 
the   wholes  of  the  shiah     populatioo 
ubout  Cabool  is  then  included  in  th^  < 
tion,   and  among   these    the   Huxaraj 
furnish  twice  as  many  men  as  lh€  V 
On  Nadir  shah's  assassination,   mairy ! 
Persians   fled    from   Cabool    t 
country,    but   Ahmed  shah,  1' 
succeeded  to   the  authority   of  Nadtf^J 
liated  a  portion  of  them  wIhtti  h*-. 
his  pay  and  found  ofcmio' 
out  his  active   reign,  in  >v mi.  u    i 
an  organised  body,  acting  under  i 
was  directly  rei^ponsiblo   to  the 
the   Ku2zilbash    themselves     oqJj 
ledged    their   own   chief.     Mattm 
have   continued    in    this   state    for 
years,  during  which   the    ' 
such  power  that  the  king^ 
to  favour  them  by  large  stij' 

ances,   granted,    in    some    insita 

minors  ;   and,  as   tlie  Sudozy©  mo 
cliued,  their  support  became  indixp 
the  personal  security  of  the  king. 
of  Shah  Zamau,  the  chief  of  the 
was  put  to  lieath,  and  frotn  tlml  i 
of  contidence  in  the  kingniofCafa 
part  of  the  Kuz^ilbash,  is  to    be  1 
they  almost  cea;&e  to  apfiear  as  a 
affairs    of  riie   state.      Tho 
gence  possessed  by  all  Persia tia 


'fii^t    located,    amounted    to    k>-s   than  2,CKX> '  them    for   employment   amoog 


families.  The  people  composing  it  consist 
of  three  divisions  :  Ist,  the  Jnwansheer  ; 
2nd,  the  iriVheer  ;  rind  3rd,  the  Moorad-kha- 
Dee,  the  whole  being  designated  by  tho 
aeral  name  of  Glioolam  K  hanee*orGlioolnm- 
ah,  servants  of  the  king.  Tho  Juwan- 
ato  a  clan  of  Toork  from  Shee«ha. 
I  ara  Tarious  divisions  included  among 


anil    from     war    many    bocante 
(tneerza)  and  >towards  (naair)t0| 
ont  chiefs  ;  others   l-ook  to  agric 
merchandise,  arul   some  ar©  ni 
keepers  in  Cabool.     It  would 
have  been   dangerous  to  eoterteu 
sian   without   their  khan^s 
with   the   k>ss   of  militarj  empk 


^aoeli  as  the  Koort,  the  Shah  Sumund, !  rather  withdrawal  from  tt,  Uietr  jmj 
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ywiag  muits  of  many,  drove  them 
upatioQS  stftted,  thoagh  a  portion 
'8  eontinued  in  the  service  of  the 
IJlaboo].  Since  the  whole  of  the 
Cmbool  are  shiahs,  and  the  national 
of  the  Affghan  is  soouee,  the  posi- 
» Kazzilbash  was  full  of  danger ;  it 
\j  time  possible  to  turn  political 
i>  religious  difference,  and  there  ure 
taoees  in  the  history  of  the  Cubool 

in  which  these  have  threatened 
existence.    At  one  time  they  were 

to  live  outside  of  the  city,  but 
itereet  has  now  led  the  whole  of  the 
»  congregate  together  as  the  best 
wmrding  off  danger.  They  would 
tglj  left  the  city  of  Cabool  and  fixed 
I  at  a  distance  like  the  Ufsheer,  in  a 
fort.  Tiie  Persian  themselves  are 
itently  bent  in  adding  to  their  own 
f  intrigues  around  them,  and  though 
Cary  influence  has  declined,  their 
khie  way  is  more  considerable  than 
lee  every  man  of  rank  has  Persians 
)cretaries,  and  all  the  home  and 
rreepondence  is  in  their  hands,  by 
Ir  influence  ramifies  in  every  direc- 
Baliarloo  are  one  of  the  seven  Tur- 
i  that  supported  shah  Israael,  one  of 
'the  Snfl^vean  kings  of  Pei*sia,  about 

They  wear  the  red  cap,  and  are  part 
xilbash. — Vigne's  Fersonal  Narra- 
67-169 ;  Ferrier's  His.  ofAffghans, 
ohnn  LaVs  Travels^  p.  265  ;  Fa- 
t  India,  Cabool  and  Affghanistan, 
40-41.     SeeKajar. 
RA,  Hind.     Capparis  spinosa. 
R,  Hi9D.     Cornus  macropliylla. 
M    of    Bahar.    Ambari,    Hibiscus 
a. 

'he  whole  of  the  great  island  of  New 
ilao  the  Ke  and  Aru  islands,  with 
ilwatty,  and  Waigiou  are  inhabited 
clnsively  by  the  typical  Papuan,  and 

Papuan  race  extends  over  the 
ist  of  New  Guinea  as  far  as  the 
Is.  The  people  on  the  coast  of  New 
re  in  some  places  mixed  with  the 
mces  of  the  Moluceiis.  In  the  typi- 
ng tlie  colour  of  the  body  somewhat 
enerally  it  is  a  deep  sooty  brown  or 
lewhat  approaching,  but  never  quite 

the  jet-black  of  some  negro  races, 
occasionally  a  dusky-brown.  The 
irsh,  dry  and  frizzly,  growing  in 
.  or  carls,  which  in  youth  are  very 
compact,  but  afterwards  grow  out 
jeiable  length  forming  the  compact 
op,  which  is  the  Papuan's  pride  and 
be  face  has  a  beard  of  the  same  | 
r,  and  the  arms,  legs  and  breast  are  I  and  C 
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also  more  or  less  clothed  with  hair  of  a  similar 
kind.     In  stature,  the  Papuan  is  superior  to 
the  Malay,  and  the  equal  or  superior  of  the 
average  European.     The  legs  are  long  and 
thin,  and  the  hands  and  feet  larger  than  those 
of  the  Malay.     The  face  is  somewhat  elongat- 
ed, the  forehead  flattish,  the  brows  very  pro- 
minent, the  nose  is  large,  rather  arched  and 
high,  the  base  thick,  the  nostrils  broad  with 
the  aperture  hidden,  owing  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose  being  elongated.     The  mouth  is  large, 
the  lips  thick  and  protuberant.     He  is  impul- 
sive and  demonstrative  in  speech  and  action, 
his  emotions  and  passions  express  themselves 
in  shouts  and  laughter,  in  yells   and  frantic 
leapings.     Women  and   children   take   their 
share  in  every  discussion.     The  Papuan  has 
much    vital    energy  ?      In    the    Moluccas, 
Papuan  slaves  are  often  promoted  to  places  of 
considerable  trust.     He  decorates  his  canoe, 
his  house,  his  domestic  utensils  with  elaborate 
carving.     They  are  often  violent  and  cruel 
towards  their  children.    The  Papuan  is  black- 
skinned,  frizzly-haired,   bearded   and  hairy- 
bodied,  long-faced,  has  a  large  and  prominent 
nose,  and   projecting  eyebrows,  bold,  impe- 
tuous, exciteable  and  noisy,  joyous,  laughter- 
loving  and   displays    his   emotions.    If  the 
tide  of  European  civilization  turn  towards  N. 
Guinea,  the  Papuan  like  the  true  Polynesian 
of  the  farthest  isles  of  the  Pacific  will  no 
doubt  become  extinct.     A  warlike  and  ener- 
getic people  who  will  not  submit  to  national 
dependence  or  to  domestic  servitude  must 
disappear  before   the  white  man.     A  race 
identical  in  all  its  chief  features  with  the 
Papuan,  is  found  in  all  the  islands  as  far  east 
as  the  Fiji.     Mysol  and  Waigiou  are  Papuan, 
mixed  partly  from  Gilolo  partly  from  New 
Guinea.  Paradisea  rubra,the  rare  red  paradise 
bird,  and  Ptilonopus  pulchellus,  a  lovely  little 
dove,  occur  here.     Alfura  is  written  Alfora, 
Alafora,  Arafura  and  Halafora.     According 
to  Mr.  Crawfurd  it  is  from  the  Arabic  al  and 
fora.    Mr.    Bikmorc    says   that    the   Alfura 
people  of  Ceram  have  crisp  but  not  woolly 
hair,  like  the  Papuans,  and  he  regards  them  as 
a  division  of  the  Malay.     lie  states  that  at 
Ceram  the  custom  of  head  hunting  prevails 
amongst  the  Alfura.—  Wallace,  Vol.  ii,  pp. 
277,  284  ;  Bikmore,  p.  204. 

KEA,  Beng.  Green-spined  screw-pine. 
Pandauus  odoratissimus.  Kea-phool,  is  the 
flower. 

KEADIE,  or  perhaps,  Headie,  the  Mala}'- 
aln  name  of  a  tree  in  the  forests  of  Canara. 
It  grows  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  ia 
diameter,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high. 
It  is  a  close-grained  wood,  and  is  said  to  be 
durable  ;  but  it  is  rather  scarce.— -Erfye,  M^ 
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KEA  KAIDA,  Bewg,     Pandanus   odora-  I  a  mass  of  gnmi*e,  whose  ^iTmmU  a 

ti^fsimuR*  at  .5,000   feet  above   the    level   of 

KEAiS^G-WHANG,     Chin.       Turmeric*    Accerdin^  to  Dr,   Ward,  north  «i 


KEANG-SE  ij*  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
ocient  province  of  Keaog-nm^  orNim-kiQ,  as 
known  to  Eurojveans  ;  this  nnoieut  province 
was  estimated  to  embrnce  a  surface  of  81,000 
square  miles,  aud  its  populiitioti  was  seveuty 
ralllione.  Keaiig-se,  in  extent^  h  about  ihree- 
fiffchs  of  the  nueient  [>roviiice,  nod  its  popula- 
tion 18  upwards  of  thirty-sevoD  nidUons.  The 
impel ittl  vnnn\  triivorse.*^  tlie  wliole  extent 
from  north  to  south,  niid  the  Yftng-t^ze-Kang 
from  east  to  west,  affording  ready  means  for 
the  transmission  of  merehandige,  to  and  from 
all  parts  of  thp  empire.  Another  estimate  is 
27,000  hq,  miles,  and  iis  population  U[nrard£ 
of  thjrrv  miUions. 

KEAOU-CHIKG,  The  Chinese  division  of 
the  day  is  a*  gimple  as  the  English  and  not 
much  unlike  it.  The  Chinese  begin  the  day 
an  hour  before  midnight,  and  divide  the 
twenty-four  hours  into  twelve  parts  of  two 
hours  each.  Instead  of  numbering  their 
hours  they  give  a  difllrent  name  to  each 
period  of  two  hour?  ;  the  names  and  correa- 
onding  time,  according  to  the  Enghsh  mode, 
re  as  follows  : — 


Twc..«ll  to    I  Morning, 

Chow 1  to  3        „ 

Yiu, ,.....,  8  to  5        ^ 
Maotj.,...  5  to  7        „ 

Shin 7  lo   9        „ 

S«o 9  toll 


Woo  .Jl  to  I  Aflcmoon. 

We 1  to  3 

Shin  ,.  a  to  6  „ 
Yow  ..  5  to  7  „ 
J=;eo.,«  7  to  1>  „ 

Hfte  „    9  to  U        ,, 


Uayecl 

the 


The  word  Keaou  is  added  when  the  hour  of 
each  period  is  intended,  and  Chiug  far  the  last. 
Thu«,  Kt'Hou  iiize  i^  1 1  nl  night,  and  Ching  tsze 
12  at  uiprht  ;  Keiiou  Chow  J  in  the  morning, 
Ching  Chow,  2  &.?.  &i'..  The  word  K*hih 
*' quarter,"  is  used  after  the  hour  with  the 
numeraU  yih  1,  urh  2,  or  unu  3,  to  subdivide 
the  hours  into  quartern,  which  is  the  ^mallt^st 
division  commonly  employed  :  example,  ching 
maou  yih  k*hih,  a  qnarter  past  6  ;  kcaou  woo 
urh  k'hih,  half  past  U. 

KECO,  Bksg.,  Hi?*D.     Costus  speciosus. 

KEDAII  or  Quedah,  called  in  Siamese 
Muaug  Sai  or  the  Sai  kingdom,  oc!cupics  from 
the  oth  to  the  7th  di'greesnf  north  latitiiilcaml 
hjift  the  Straits  of  Malacca  on  the  wet^t.  The 
purt?8t  Malay  is  written  and  spoken  in 
fhiH  Hiniv^  bt*ing  often,  in  the  Arciiipclago, 
influenced  by  mixture  with  other  tongnci*. 
It  extends  from  the  Trang  river  in  7*  20"  N. 
to  the  Kriau,  in  o*  10'  N,,  which  separates  it 
from  Perak.  The  Trang  formerly  divided  it 
from  Siam.  Interiorly,  i*  a  chain  of  monn- 
fnios,  I'unuiog  down  ihe  middle  of  peninsula. 
( water  on  the  Quedah  coast  i»  very  shallow 
.  M^  mttftt  keep  a  conaiderahlo  olTiug. 
ihnat  deiitchod  hill  on  the  Quedah 
Gtti&ong    Gcrai,   or   Quedah   Peak, 
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Penk  1.5  Qu  immense  plaiut  almo»i] 
tiie  sea,  covered  near  thi'  eu^ut 
mangroves,  Kedali  is  iu!«iV'  •  •  -  *  - 
from    the    several    trib4-*8 
Of  these,  the  Semang  and 
the  forests  of  the  north  ;  tin 
Jakun,  Sakkye,  llalas,  Bd 
in   othei*s   to   the   south  ; 
or  Rayet  LauL  (lit«  people  4tf  the  td 
upon  the  sliores  and  i-fet^   nf  tlr^l 
Wherever  scattered,   T  il 

from  the  Malays;,  aud  »l  c 

in  person^  habits  and  retigino  ^  ttij 
of  a  ranch  lower  grade  in  ilm  scuir  < 
tioti.  The  Malay !<  themselvi^  somal 
the  v^arioui^  tribes;  niKJer  one  ^ 
expressive  appellation*  that  of  Or«ia( 
men  of  the  soil.  They  d< 
original    chiefs  of  the   H<  i 

our   ancestors  :    maiiv    of   Ll 
derive    their   descent   from    thcrts, 
a    Benua   title.     The  elders 
exercise  considerable  influence 
tions  of  the  Malayan  fiangh 
of   Rurabowe   is  chosen    .m  J 

Jakun  tribe  (the  Uodoanda  JaJtifl 
Malay  tribe :  the  names  of  iolJ 
are  ehietly  Bcuua  tero)»^  Thcrt  ifl 
ing  resemblance  in  feature,  between  I 
and  the  Malay,  nnrl  stonrcely  htm 
respective   langnage«*.     Opi  i 

identity  in  favour  of  the    ;  ii 

thesis  arc  entertained  by  muiiy  ut' 
and    Malay    thmi^elves.      But    fi 
branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Benua    spring,    tradition    is    aliM 
Their    general    pliysical    Mpf»ear 
lineaments,  their  impaliencr  *.r  .< 
nomadic  habits,  a  ftyw  simil  i 
which  will  be  cursorily  nolivtv*  ,*.-. 
all  point  to  a  Tartar  extraction. 

The    Udai   tribe    is    little   kna^ 
Malay  believe   they  are   a  cImms 
while   others   atfirm    that    tl 
from    some    foreign    conn' 
Puttdi  of  Humbowo  inforn 
the  Udai  are  n  race  of  gavai, 
over  the  stJites  of  J  elf: 
and   Quedah,  and  re^* 
ilarker   variety    of    Jakun. 
represented  m  smaller,  and  ils^lr 
ravage.     According  to  Sir  S 
Anderson,  the  Semang  of 
woolly   hair,    protuberant  \ 

black  f»kin,  rtat  noac»  an  J  i.       j     .;  tl 
the  Papuan  :  Unn  is  a  li.ih*  nt  sat 
the   ^tatementA  of  the   nadtaa^ 
they  diflcr  but  little,  as  jutt 


\ 
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D.  Mr.  Anderson  describes  the 
f  Peimky    as    resembling  those  of 

personal  appearance,  but  speaking 

\  dialect.    Thej  possess,  he  says, 

curling  black  hair,  are  a    little 

colour,  and  have  oot  the  thick 
African  :  thej  subsist  by  hunting, 
bote  of  the  branches,  and  cloths  of 
of  trees,  shunning  the  haunts  of 
led  beings.  They  are  numerous 
9  and  reside  generally  on  or  near 
,  aach  as  those  of  Jerrei  and  Juru, 
md  in  Tringanu,  Perak,  and  Salan- 
ej  live  in  rude  huts,  easily  removed 
9  to  place,  constructed  of  leaves 
lies.  Their  clothing  is  a  scanty 
nade  of  the  b&rk  of  trees  :  some- 
sloth    obtained  from    the  Malays. 

beasts  of  the  forest,  wild  roots 

constitute  their  food :  they  wor- 
lan.     The  Malaya    have  an  idea, 

a  Semang  dies,  the  body  is  eaten, 
g  but  the  head  interred  ;  a  custom, 
it  exists,  reminds  us  of  one  preva- 
g  the  Issedones,  a  tribe  of  ancient 

who  after  feasting  on  the  body 
aased,  preserved  the  head,  carefully 
the    hair.     The   Semang  women 

of  the  ancient  Massagetse,  and 
modem  Tartar  Kie-Kia-sse  tribes, 

0  be  in  common  like  their  other 
They  have  chiefs,  or  elders,  who 

ifferent  tribes.  Keddah  is  a  flat 
)  country  on  the  peninsula,  famous 
)d  of  turtle-doves,  delicious  food  for 
».  When  the  Kedah  prince  ceded 
the  British  he  represented  himself 
dent,  and  as  such  was  ti'eated  by 
h.  At  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills 
nd  the  broad  valley  of  Quedah  ou 

the  river  Parlis  discharges  itself 
ir  into  the  Indian  ocean.  The 
is  mouth   is   divided    by   a  small 

a  mile  long,  into  two  branches. 

1  is  called  "  Pulo  Quetam,"  or  Crab 
'  the  natives.  Kedah  peak  is 
t  high.  Mr.  Logan  informs  us 
ovations  given  by  Newbold  for  these 
93  and  5,705  feet)  are  mere  guesses. 
f'#  Quedah,  p.  95  ;  Hooker  and 
t  Flora  Indica  ;  Ind,  Arch,,  Vol, 
fwbold's  British  Settlement,  Vol, 
379  ;  2,  Sonnerat,  Vol.  ii,  p.  177  ; 
r  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.  ii,  p. 
Papuan. 

^GU,  Maleal.     Sesbania  -^gyp- 
.  JEshynomene  sesban,  Linji. 
tlVATA,    a  fast   for   women    in 
;vara. 

NAT'H,  a  hindoo  shrine  devoted 
mation    of  Vishnu  and  situated 
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within  the  Himalaya.  Its  lawal,  like  him 
of  Badarinath,  is  a  Malabar  brahman.  Pil- 
grims were  wont  to  devote  themselves  to 
destruction  here,  by  precipitating  themselves 
from  the  summit  of  a  small  rock  or,  by  pene- 
trating within  the  Himalaya  until  ovei*whelm- 
ed  with  snow.  It  is  at  the  source  of  the 
ICalee-Gunga,  a  stream  far  smaller  than  either 
the  Bhagiruttee  or  Alacnuada,  which  joins 
the  latter  at  Rooder-pittgue. — Fraset's  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  p.  381  ;  Dr.  H.  H.  Wilson's 
Hindoo  Sects. 

KEDAWUNG,  a  wood  of  Java,  whitish 
and  moderately  hard. 

KEDER,  Arab.  Pandanus  odoratissimus. 

KEDGEREE,  a  hamlet  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Hooglee  river  in  L.  21*  50'  8"  N. 

KEDB,  Bus.  Coder. 

KEDKON,  a  brook  in  Palestine,  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  leading  to  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane.  Kedron  is  a  Hebrew 
word,  signifying  "  darkness  or  sorrow." 
Gethsemane  is  another  Hebrew  word,  signi- 
fying "  wine-press."  On  passing  over  the 
brook  Kedron,  and,  leaving  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  on  the  right  hand,  the  visitor 
ascends  the  Mount  of  Olives. — Robinson's 
Travels  Falestine  and  Syria,  Vol.  i,  p.  121  ; 
Skinner's  Overland  Journey,  Vol.  i,  p.  210. 

KEDISH  of  Gallilee  was  a  bSst  or  refuge 
city.     See  BXst. 

KEE,  BuRtf.  Syndesmis  tavoyana,  of 
Wallich. 

KEEAH-NAN,  Burm.  In  Tavoy,  a  strong 
crooked  wood,  used  for  stocks. 

KEEHAR  ?  Uria  ?  A  tree  of  Cuttack, 
a  hard  useful  wood  for  mallets,  pounders, 
rammers,  and  such  like  articles,  and  would, 
perhaps,  make  up  strong  furniture.— Ca/. 
Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

KEKRA,  Hind.,  are  the  carapace  shells 
of  crabs,  properly  Keukra,  a  crab. 

KEEKUR  GUM,  produced  by  Vachellia 
farnesiana— a  variety  of  Gum  Arabic. 

KEEL,  Hind.  ?  Tar,  dammer. 

KEELA  also  Mekb,  Guz.,  Hind.   Nail. 

KEELING  ISLAND,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
south  of  Sumatra.  Here,  Mr.  Darwin  found 
evidence  of  subsidence,  earthquakes  have  been 
repeatedly  felt  :  on  every  side  of  the  lagoon 

iu  which  the  water  is  as  t^'^^^^^/ , ^^iV«r« 
most  sheltered  lake,  old  cocoanut  trees  were 
undermined  and  falling.  The  foundation  posts 
of  a  stone  house  on  the  beach,  which  the  m. 
habitants  said  had  stood,  seven  yenrs^^Jo^^^^ 
iust  above  high  water  mark,  were  then  da  ly 
washed  by  the  tide.  Keeling  island  is  alao 
^aM  Cocoanut  island.  The  Cocoanut  crab, 
the  Birgus  latro,  hermit  or  robber  crab  of  ho 
SnFislands,  is  a  kind  of  intermedmte  Imk 


between  the  short  and  long-tail«d  cr»»«, 
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hehVf  rt  grcHt  rosomblimcc  to  I  be  Puguri,  It 
Jwells  in  ileep  liurrows,  Mr.  Darwin  oLi^^rv- 
od  their  ljai>it»  in  tbeKoclin^^islmhls^nnd  fotnul 
thai  they  live  on  tiic  coroaini^s  tliiit  fall  iVum 
tlie  ti*ee«*.  The  »tory  of  their  clJinbui|f5  these 
Ijaltus  nud  detadjiiig  the  heavy  nuts*  is  niertsly 
a  story.  lie  frout  pair  uf  lej^s  ai-e  ttriiiiimted 
by  very  strong  hea^  y  piucers  tlie  last  pair  by 
ciUterf^,  narrow  and  weak*  To  extrwot  the 
uouriahment,  it  tears  off  the  fibrous  htisk,  libre 
by  i\hi\\  from  that  cud  in  whicJi  the  iUvta  eyes 
uro  iiimntcd,  nnd  tlien  hammens  upon  one  of 
tiiem  with  its  heavy  claws  until  an  opeiung  is 
effected.  It  then,  l>y  its  poi^torior  pincers, 
esctracts  the  wliite  alburn inous  subsUincQ.  It 
inliaVits  deep  burrowB,  wliere  it  accuniulatL's 
surprisin*?  quantities  of  picked  fibre  of  cocoa- 
uut  budkit,  on  which  it  rests  as  oa  a  hetL  Its 
habits  nre  diurnal^  but  every  night  it  15  said 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sea,  perhaps  to  moisten 
its  brancldn?.  It  is  very  good  to  efit»  and  the 
great  mass  of  f«t  accumulated   under  the  tail 


gi^een  and  yellow-j 
chief  wont  on  the  head  by  Urn  tiehe 
Bedrmrn  ArabiHt  YambavL — Mr$^  / 

KEFFING  LSLAJV'DS. 
ill    the   Molucca  ftea^   in   cue — 
exttiuisive  reefs  prejectiii^  itito  tb 
rendering    it    dItUeuU    of   tk\ij^ 
Caehelol  or  ejiermaceti  wJmle  aboDu 
ocean,  and  might  support  an  ext 
Some  (»f  the  i.-^iets  ine  low,  : 


reefn,  and,  as  in   G! 

eentn%  nbbohjtely  > 

the  ^hore«  i>ve  peopk'il 

KelTing    ini  albo  culled 

Ibhmd  and  lies  midway  I 

Serwalty  group.  It  it*  i\  1 

re«thig  on  tlie  bosom  of  the  ^ea,  will 

eated  oone,   desert,   nnd  tli«  iisfug^ 

myriads   of  bird^,  which   depoetl  u 

quantities  of  eggs,  that  many  of  tlio  fl 

the  neighbouriDg  isles  vibit  the  plaos 


of  the   larger  ones,  sometimes  yields,    when  !  sifet  for  whole  day«  on  tlda  whole 


Toeitedy  as  much  as  a  quart  of  linipkl  oil. 
Tiiey  are  esteemed  great  delicacies  and  are 
fattened  for  tlie  table  ,^ — Figuitr ;  Bihmore^  p, 
149  ;  Darwiuy  Votfmje* 

ICEEMXA,  BtiHjr,     Laurus,  ipttsies. 

KEEMUKO  ?  Coccnius  palmatus. 

KEENA,  Sjnqh.  Calophjllum  burataani, 
Wi{)hL  Keen  a  oi!  is  obtained  from  the  aeods 
of  diiferent  epeciea  uf  Cabphylluro. 

KEENJUL  ?  Maiiu.  Termlualia  alatu, 
Aiftslie^ 

KEEN-WE-WiEL,  Singh.  Calamus 
rotang,  Linn, 

KEE-OW  ISLAND,  ia  the  Canton  river, 
ia  acvcii  miles  west  of  Lintin. 

KEEK  A,   lljNr>.     Cucumia  sativns, 
iKEERAT,  Bkng.     Gentinua  cherayta. 
lEERAY,  Tam,     TrJbulufi  terre^tns. 
fKEERDAMANA,  of  Bambny.     Couium 

culatimi,  Linn, 
JiCEERNI,  Can.     CautJiium  parvitlorum. 

KEERNI  KA  FIIAL,  Dlk.  Mimudops 
hexandra. 

K  E  EliSEL,  Ma aft«  Biguoniu  diclonoides, 
Linn, 

KEERTAR  HILLS*  n  nallel  with 

the  Juttiel,  more  to  the  w^  ^  a  25'  50 , 

26*  40,  and  about  67*  40.  The  average 
hoti^ht  ip  [H'obnbly  bdtiw  2,000  ft. 

1  NDRA,    Saks,     From 

k€<  in,  il»e  moon. 

KEEUTANA,  >iAK«,   From  kreet»  to  pro- 

f  YA  ?  Wedclia  calouilulacea. 
.  >  yj  A ^  i  Y A,  Eeli  pUi  ©recta, 
SNE£,  a  river  i3|  miles  fiom  My- 


Sulphur  is  also  found  on  the  rock«.  * 
communities  exihting  in  t'  4 

present  curious  phases  c 
ia  houses   erected   on 
instances  surround  then  «1 

walls  of  coral,  occasionally  Q^rryl^ 
fortiticatiou  idt  along  the  shorti.  Mai 
tions  nmoni;  them  prove  tho  e: 
piracy^  besides  calico  and  china- w 
nutmegs,  tiepaug,  lortoiscFhell,  ai 
birds- nests,  are  bartered  for  pow 
muskets  and  small  can u on,  and 
iaotination  of  the  people  to  tho 
Mauy  of  them,  api>.Hrently  | 
are  secretly  addicted  to  \ 

bear  h  char?icter  for   i- 
iudustiy    • 
pUA'suit,     .H 

Motir,  a  gentle,  tranquil,  sob<jr  iritiev 
the  occupation  of  potters,  and  snip; 
neighbouring      i-tlirnds      with 
utensih  of  various  kinds  ma^l^^  - 
gantly  moulded  and  of  gooil 
compete  in  the  markets  of  tl 
with   the   plates  and    pans 
tmilers  of   Keliing   Aom   tb 
Kulff^M   Voifage  of  the  Da 
,34a ;   Darumi*t    Coral    RttJ* 
Ind.  Arch,^  Vol,  iti,  p.  447  ;    Tern 
111,  307  ;  Ai,  Jmitn^  p» 
Indian  Jrchiffelaffo^  Vol,  i^y, 

KEG-FIG,  Diospyros  kakL 

KEHJOOR,  IIiXT> 
date  tree,  Phmnix 

KEHL-KANG,  5. 

KEI,  this  group  of  i^lantXa 
Arm   islands,   is   in  I    '  '     *    ' 


i 


KEIM. 


KEKAK. 


UDM  of  all  their  villages.  The  great  f  KEINT,  Hind.  Pyrus  vai'iolosa  ;  Bau 
iKHifc  the  size  of  Tanakeka,  an  iHlaud  |  Keinti,  Hind,  is  Edwardsia  mollis. 
iaeasaar.  The  meu  profess  maho-  j  KEIRBI,  Hind.  Finns  excelsa. 
DDy  but  eat  hog*8  fiesh,  and  tlie  islands  |  KEISH  ISLAND  is  almost  flat,  and 
Mantigo  and  Banjaro  woods,  well  yielding  a  few  date  trees.  The  goats  on  this 
for  m.  ts.  In  the  island  of  Dori,  the  j  islaud  were  consecrated  to  Venus  and  Mer- 
I  are  called  Myfore.  The  ar'e  about !  cury,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  Near- 
lehes  high,  few  attain  5  feet  6  inches.  '  chus,  with  the  Grecian  fleet-,  cast  anchor  here : 

for  the  Catiea  of  his  journal,  (preserved  by 
AiTian)  is  Keis  or  Keish  in  the  nomenclature 


their  crisped  hair  its  full  length, 
srally  uncared  for,  which  gives  tliem  a 
ired  appearance.  The  men,  not  the 
wear  a  comb.  Amongst  tlie  Anifura 
KQ  of  Ke,  the  women  are  not  secluded, 
Iren  are  merry,  noisy,  and  have  the 
jiUf  and  amongst  tlie  men  is  a  noisy 
a  of  tongues  and  excitement  on  every 
.  The  Ki  are  a  group  of  ten  islands, 
Che  northern  of  the  south-easterly 
The  natives  are  industrious  and 
It  boat-builden>.  The  Carpophaga 
k  occurs  there,  also  in  Banda  where  it 
the  nutmeg  pigeon.  The  islands  are 
with  luxuriant  forests.  It  is  occupied 
races,  one  of  them  the  Papuan  who 
ocoanuc-oil,  build  boats  and  make 
bowls.  Their  boats  are  from  small 
canoes  to  prahus  of  20  to  30  tons 
They  build  tlie  skin  flrst  and  after- 
i  in  the  knees  and  bends  and  ribs. 
s  not  used  but  every  ti'uusactiou  is  in 
lie  Papuan  wears  a  waist  cloth  of 
r  berk.  The  otlier  race  are  maho- 
who  were  driven  out  of  Banda  and 
;toQ  clothing.  They  are  probably  a 
ice,  more  allied  to  Malays,  but  their 
lescendants  have  great  varieties  of 
Nir  and  features,  graduating  between 
ij  and  Papuan  tribes.  The  Cypho- 
ilepyga,  a  beautiful  species  of  the 
dae,  occurs  hero  ;  also  the  buttci*fly 


of  oriental  geography.  It  is,  however,  said 
to  have  been  named  Keish  since  the  tenth 
century,  when  one  Keis,  the  son  of  a  poor 
widow,  inSiras,  embarked  for  India,  witlihis 
sole  property,  a  cat.  There  he  fortunately 
arrived  at  a  time  when  the  palace  was  so 
infested  by  mice  or  rats,  that  they  invaded 
the  king's  food,  and  persons  were  employed 
to  drive  tliem  from  the  royal  banquet.  Keis 
produced  his  cat,  the  noxious  animals  soon 
disappeared,  and  magniflcent  rewards  were 
bestowed  on  the  adventurer  of  Siras,  who 
returned  to  that  city,  and  afterwards,  with 
his  mother  and  brothers,  settled  in  the  island, 
"which,  from  him,  has  been  denominated 
Keis,  or,  according  to  the  Persians,  Keish." 
In  countries  widely  separated,  and  in  various 
languages,  tlie  same  story  has  been  related  of 
different  pereons. — Ouseley's  Travels,  Voh 
i,p.  170. 

KEITH  A,  Hind.  Pyrus  variolosa. 

KEIVAN,  the  Chaldee  Saturn. 

KEJ,  the  most  western  of  the  Kelat  terri- 
tories. Kej  is  called  Mekran, — sometimes 
also  Kej  Mekran,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Gedrosia  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  inhabited  by 
many  tribes  of  whom  the  Gitchki  is  the  most 
numerous,  but  about  half  the  population  is  of 
a  sect  of  mahomedans  called  Ziggar.  The 
maritime  and  Ashing  population  of  the  little 


Phalsenopsis    giandiflora,    and    two  !  ports  on  the  coast  of  Mekran  from  Sanmiaui 


ties,  Therates  labiata,  and  Tricon dy la 
r.  labiata  is  ever  on  the  watch,  and 


to  Charbai,  are  denominated  Med,  and  com- 
prise four  divisions,  the  Guzbur,  Ilonnari, 
le  to  time  emits  an  odour  like  otto  Jellar-xye,  and  Chelmar-zye.  Although  often 
.  T,  aptera  of  the  Malay  islands  i  overrun  by  armies  from  Kelat,  its  subjec- 
8  a  largo  ant  more  than  an  inch  long  |  tion  has  been  more  nominal  than  real.  A 
a  purple-black  colour.   It  is  wingless.  ■  treaty   was    made   with    the  naib    of    Kej, 

faqueer   Noor    Mahomed,     of    the   Bezunjo 
tribe,  in    I8f>2,  by   which  he  ap*eed  for  an 


Vol. 


11,  pp. 


fre^  p.  243  ;    fFallace, 

,  1 1 5.     See  Ke. 

I,  Pbrs.    Ape. 

JET.     The  aba  or  carnal iue,  as  it  is 

the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Keiflct,  are 

Oman,  by  all  classes.     It  is  a  broad 
striped    green,    red,   and    yellow, 

te  sides  hanging  down,  with  knotted 

ppended  to  them,  serving  by  their 
keep  oflT  the  flies,  which  are  here 

ly    troublesome. —  WelUted^s    Tra- 
il^ p.  210. 

^WAJy,  see  Tin. 
HiKD.     Nauclea  parvifolia, 
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I  Hiinunl  subsidy  to  protect  the  Mekran  tele- 

^aph  which  passes  through  his  territories. 

j  The  subsidy  granted  was  Rupees  6,000,  of 

j  which  Rupees  1,000  are  paid  to  the  chief  of 

.  Pusnee.   If  the  term  Kej  was  in  use  anciently, 

it  is  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  the  namo 

Gedrosia. — RenneiTs  Memoir^ p.  IB3  ;  Trea^ 

tifs,   Efigagements  and  8unnuds,  Vol,  vii, 

;?.  85. 

KEJU,  Malay.     Cheese. 
KEKAR  or  Safed   Kikar,   Hind.  Acacia 
Icucophlona. 

1+7 
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KRLAT. 


rKBKIK,  In  lAt.  1*  83'  8.,    long.  128-  37^ 
Em  is  ft  high  islautl  in  the  Gillolo  passage. 
KEKIS,  Gn.   GalU. 
KKKKIEO  of  Uaraiee,  is  a  licheti*  doubt- 
less   Alectona    jubata.      It   is    geliiliuoua  : 
Iiiml  is  eiiten  by  the  natives  with  rice. 
KEKRA,  Hind,  Momoiilica  rnmieata. 
KEKUA,  Hlnl».  The  carapaco  or  t^hell  of 
thii  crab,  usetl  as  a  drug. 
KEKRI,     Smoii.      Cuciirais     pubescens, 
Willci,  W,Sr  A, 
KEKUANG,  see  Aoam  or  Aunam«  Cochiu- 
China. 

IKEL»  Hind,,  of  Kaghan,  Uie  ibex. 
KELA,    Hind-  ^lusa  parutliBiaoa,  fAUH,  ; 
ban  kela.  Hind.,  is  Hedychium  apicatmii. 
KELiV,    amongst   the    Uria,   a  migratory 
people  who  live  by  cutchiug  stiakes,  basket- 
making* 
KELAART,  a   British  medical  oflicer  of 
»     Ceylon,  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  island . 
KELADV,  Malay*  Caladinm  escnlcutura. 
KKLAH,  seo  Karen,  Tigris. 
KELAT,  a  town  in  Beluchiv^lau,    the  re- 
Bideocc  of  a  chief  who  has  the  title  of  Kban, 

■  and  who  is  paramount  amongst  the  various 
tiibes  who  occupy  that  region.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Kelat  and  Beluchistan,  may  be  com» 
prised   under  four  grand   divisions,   Brahui, 

IBeluch,  Dehwar  and  Babi,  with  a  few  Hindoos 
engaged  iu  commerce.  The  Beluch  and 
BrahuL  form  the  bulk  of  tlie  population  of 
Belucbistan,  die  former  inhabiting  the  skirts 
of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  the  latter  the 
mountain  diatricts  especially  in  Sarawan  and 
Jhalawau.  The  territories  of  the  Khan  of 
Kehit,  comprised  uoder  the  terra  *'  Belucbis- 
tan," are  extensive  and  varied  in  character 
to  no  ordinary  degree.  They  consist  of 
lofty,  rugged  table  laud  and  level  ground, 
»  and  their  climates  exhibit  the  severest 
I  heat  and  the  most   intense   coUL     Viewing 

|A  them  geographically,  they  fall  into  the  natural 
^m  division  of  mountain  and  plain  and  may  be 
^M  considered  under  the  following  heads  : — 
^^^  1st. — The  great  central  mountain  range  or 
^^■^ble  land  running  north  and  south  which 
^V^^m  prises  the  provinces  of  Sara  wan »  Jhala- 
^m     wan,  and  Lus. 

V         2Dd.^Tho    mountain    district    extending 
■      oast-ward,     inhabited    by    the   Murree   and 
Boogtee,   situated  to  the  ^outh  of  Sind  and 
1^         Ku  tehee. 

1^         3rd» — The  province  of  the  plains,  that  is, 
^P    the  disttic^  of  Kutch  Gundava* 

4th. — The  province  of  Mekran,  diversi6ed 
mountjiiu  and  desert  which  stretches  west- 
rd  along  the  sea  const. 
StiL— The  great  desert  of  iSeistan  to  the 
iiQTth  of  the  last  iiamcd  districts. 

118  E. 


The  first  of  these  great  dWm 
the  portion  of  this  comprised  under 
of  the  province  of  Soi^awau,  may; 
described  : 

The  mountainous  table-land  of  B< 
extendi  from  Cape  Mouze,  on  thm 
the  AiVghan  mountains  north  of  Q| 
from  2.r  to  30'  40'  N.  latitude,  fan 
sequently  about  340  miles  iu  le« 
breadth  it  extends  from  the  Icf 
of  Ku  tehee  eastward,  to  Nooshky  of 
der^  of  the  Seistai^  desert  we8twmrd| 
ing  thus  about  150  miles.  But  iti 
is  by  no  means  uniform  r  widest  i 
centre,  it  gradually  narrows  southwt 
at  Cape  Monze,  the  range  is  Quly  a  I 
in  diameter.  The  height  aUo  vartea  il 
proportion.  The  greatest  altitude  il 
at  Kelat  about  7,000  feet,  wJiere  tl 
is  European  ;  southward  it  rapidly  i 
until,  in  the  province  of  Lus,  the  el( 
but  a  trifling  degree  greati^r  thai 
Sind.  It  decreases  also  north wj 
of  Quetta  being  about  5,900  fi 
vated  district  is  compo^d  of 
of  mountain  ranges,  which,  r 
plains  of  Kntchee  and  valley 
tower  one  above  the  other  in  sui 
until  having  gained  their  m. 
subsido  in  lesser  and  lesser  raoj 
Tlieir  general  dii'ection  is  from 
to  S.  8.  W.,  and  Ums  uniformity  of 
wonderfully  preserved  througboi 
mass  is  broken  through  at  two  |I4 
by  the  Bolan  pass,  at  its  oortbei 
mity,  and  by  the  Moola  paaa  o^ 
dava.  Here  the  ranges  are  twisted  O 
original  direction,  and  nm  ia  a  fl 
manner.  Through  these  twa  groil 
the  principal  draining  of  the  couq 
fee  ted  producing  the  Bolan  and  Hoi 
Lying  in  the  bosom  of  the 
numerous  valleys,  having  Datni 
direction  to  the  ranges  between 
run  and  varying  in  height  acci 
position  ;  so  that  almost  any 
rature  and  climate  may  be  obtai 
sub- tropical  one  of  Sind  to  tlie 
Kelat.  The  district  is  natural 
well  watered  by  rivulets  and  spri 
artificially  so  by  wells  and  kai 
are,  as  might  be  inferred,  no  n 
magnitude.  Thehcight«  of  thf^rang^ 
ed  with  trees  ( Junipers),  whidi  yield 
firewood  and  durable  timbei^  for  but 

The  valley  of  Quetta,  or  Sbftwl^ 
cd  in  67'  E.  long,  and  30^  to  3^ 
lat.  It  is  about  15  or  20  miles  in  It 
from  4  to  6  in  breadth.  It  is  botmii 
.westward  by  the  CbahH-tJiii 
strike  of  S.  a  W,  by  N.  K, 
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KELAT. 

a  Talley  of  Kftnhee,  is  sitoated  to  the 
of,  and  runs  parallel  to,  that  of  Quetta, 
■ztenda  further  south.  Its  length  is 
(30  miles,  aud  breadth  6  or  6.  It  is 
lad  ou  the  east  by  the  great  Chah'1-tan 
p^  which  separates  it  from  the  valley  of 
ita»  aud  on  the  west  by  a  parallel  ran^e 
■oh  leas  lieight,  which,  towards  the  north 
nates  it  from  the  valley  of  Pishing, 
ha  valley  of  Moostung,  is  the  principal 
JMMt  extensive  valley  of  the  tract  under 
iJiBratioD,  and  is  situated  to  the  south  of 
irileys  of  Quetta  and  Kanhee.  It  ex- 
I  from  about  29*  30'  to  near  30'  N.  lat., 
||i  eastern  boundary  is  nearly  defined  by 
IB*  of  £.  loug.     It  is  therefore  about  40 


KELAT. 

siderable  size  ;  it  contains  the  village  of  Chap^ 
par  and  other  small  hamlets. 

The  valley  of  Kelat  is  the  most  southern 
division  of  the  province  of  Sarawan,  and  its 
chief  town  is  Kelat,  the  capital  of  Beluchis* 
tan,  and  situated  about  its  centre,  in  lat.  29* 
N.,  and  long.  66*  40'  E.  Dr.  Cook  supposes, 
Ist,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  liindoos,  who  fled  from  the  conquering 
mahomedans  who  invaded  Sind,  Lus,  and 
Mekran,  a.  h.  93  ;  2nd,  that  the  Brahui  were 
Tartar  mouutaineerp,  who  gained  a  footing  in 
the  country,  and  ultimately  supplanted  the 
former,  becoming  the  ruling  race  ;  3rd,  that 
the  Beluch  came  from  the  westward,  but 
whether  they  were  Seljuk  Tartars,  or  Arabs 


length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  5  I  from    Aleppo,    is   a    matter  of    doubt     Dr. 


iiles,  spreading  out  towards  its  upper 
being  gradually  constricted  towards 
or  aouthern  extremity.  It  is  bound- 
parallel  ranges,  running  N.  N.  £.  by 
W.y  of  medium  height,  probably  from 
800  feet.  The  range  to  the  eastward 
by  a  pass  leading  to  the  Dasht-i- 

I  Dasht-i-be-Daulat  is  an  elevated  valley 

,  situated  to  the  N.  £.  of  Moostung, 

i  bold  of  the  Bolan  pass.    Its  diameter 

i  1$  to  20  miles,  and  of  its  boundaries 

Irapproach  the  Bolan  pass.    It  has  no 

'  villages,  but  is  occasionally  dotted 

toman  of  the  Kurd  tribe.       Some 

I  of  it  are  cultivated  in  the  spring  and 

'  months  ;  but  during  the  winter  it  is 

I  howling  wilderness,  destitute  of  trees, 

r  shelter  ;  the  snow  lies  deep  on  it  and 

I  whistle  over  its  frozen  surface.   It 


Latham,  however,  classes  the  Belooch  nation 
with  the  Persian,  but  considers  them  as  a 
modified  form.  He  Bays,  "£.  and  S.  £. 
of  the  proper  Persians  of  Kirman,  come  tho 
Beluch  of  Bcluchistan.  If  Rask's  great 
theoiy  be  tho  correct  one,  which  makes  all 
the  fragments  of  nations  speaking  a  Tamulian 
dialect  parts  of  one  great  continuous  whole, 
which  spread  in  the  earlier  ages  over  India 
and  £urope,  underlying  the  more  recent 
system  of  Celtic,  Gothic,  Slavonic,  and  classi- 
cal nations,  as  tlie  primary  strata  in  geology 
underlie  the  secondary  and  tertiary,  but  crop- 
ping out,  or  being  exposed  here  and  there— 
as  tl\e  fragments  of  nations — like  the  Lap, 
Finn,  and  Basque  in  £urope,  and  of  the 
Cuchwaree,  Cohatee,  Toda,  Ghond,  Lar,  and 
other  mountaineers  of  India  ;  if  he  says,  this 
theory  be  the  correct  one,  then  the  Brahui, 
being  of  the  great  Tamulian  family,  would  be 


to  the  depredations  of  the  Kaka   the  aboriginal  iidiabitants    of    the   country. 


'  Affghans,  and  caravans  are  frequent- 
by  them.  In  the  summer  it  is 
i  with  the  fragrant  Terk  plant,  and  its 
I  diversified  by  fields  of  waving  grain. 
I  no  streams,  but  one  or  two  wells  have 
J  and  water  obtained  with  some  diffi- 
fi  the  cultivators  are  dependent  on  rain 
avy  dews. 


Thus  the  Koord  who  inhabit  the  Dasht-i- 
Bedaulat,  doubtless  came  from  Kurdistan, 
probably  amongst  the  followers  of  some 
mahomedan  invader  of  India,  and,  perhaps, 
laden  with  spoil,  preferring,  on  their  return, 
to  settle  where  they  now  are,  rather  than 
continue  their  march  to  their  own  country, 
made  choice  of  the  Dasht-i-Bedaulat.     Again, 


valley  of  Mungochar,  is  situated  to  |  many  of  the  Jhalawan  tribes  are  undoubtedly 
■thward  of  that  of  Moostung,  more      —-  - 
in  form,  and  of  much  less  extent  ; 
of  trees,  save  a  few  stunted  mul- 


I  valley  of  Giranee,  is  situated  south  of 
char,  aud  is  distant  about  8  miles  from 

valley   of  Ziaret,   is  situated   to  the 
rd  of,  and  runs  parallel  with,  the  pro- 
_^is  of  considerable  extent,  well  water- 
Meal  ti  rated. 

WHtj  of  Chappar,  lies  westward  of  Ziaret 
wtxtends   from  the   vicinity  of  Kelat  to 
'of  31iuigochar.     It  is,  theieforc,  of  cou- 
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of  Rajpoot  origin  ;  and  until  lately,  the  prac- 
tice of  infanticide  was  prevalent  amongst 
them.  Near  Bugwana  is  a  cave  in  the  rock 
filled  with  the  dried  mummy-like  bodies  of 
infants,  some  of  which  have  a  comparatively 
recent  appearance.  The  Sac®,  who  formed 
part  of  Alexander's  army,  and  whose  country 
is  stated  by  Wilson  to  have  been  that  lying 
between  tlie  Paropamisan  mountains  and  sea 
of  Aral,  still  exist  as  a  tribe  of  the  Brahui  of 
Jhalawan.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
accompanied  Alexander  as  far  as  the  south  of 
Sind,  and  returning  with  Craterus  up  the 
Moolia  Pas?,  settled  in  their  present  position. 
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The  Bcloochce  also  hnve  by  no  mejitis  n  pure    lib  mntchlock  anil   » talks  Lis 
aiiU  unbroken  descent  from  any  one  source.  I  wonid  an  ibex,  sbooting  him  tiowni 
Adopting  PottinjrerS  theory,  thnt  the  innin    be  mined  or  not,  or  working  iai 
body  wereSoljuk  ^J'arlars  tlriven  outof  Perma,  I  the   cfti'Jy   part   of    tlie   niuet 
tiH  he  dc^scribes,  atid  that  thi3  Bcloochet!  have    thei'e    waa    a    feud    exisiiog 
no  resemblance  in  imy  way  to  llie  Arabs,  yet,    tribes,   iti   which   one  had  ftlrendy 
undoubtedly,  mimy  are  of  Arabic    difiiet?nt.  |  men,    and    the    other    120.     In 
In  many  case;*  the  outline  of  their  phygiog- 1  by    making  comi>cusatron    eiUier 
nrnny  i(»  very   similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs  of'  land,  or  cattle,  the  ditJercnce  may 
Egypt  and  Syria  ;  and  if  such  a  Belooch  was  i      At    the    common  cement    of 
drenseil  iu  the  Arab  dvcsa,  it  would  be  exceed-    months,  ail  emij^ate  to  the  plains,  i 
ingly  difficult  to  detect  his  nationality.   Others    leave  the  hill  countiy  as  early 
are   Siuviiaufi  who  tied    to   the  hills  on    the    of  Scpteniber» 
luvft8ton  of  thtir  country  by  the  niabonnidaiiis.        The  Merdoe,  a  Brahni   irifc 
The  original  bindoo  inhabitants  of  the  Murroe    Khozdar,  obtain  antimony  and 
and  lioo^tee  liilb  were  driven  out  by  their    hills  of  Knpper.     The  lead  i&  fcf 
pre«tMit  oc^cupnnts,  but  the  natives  of  Barkhuu    in  pieces  the  sine  of  marbles^  a  facti 
(the  Kiietrauce)  inhabiting  the   more  mouu- .  rare  in  mineralogy.     The  fo 
tttinous  distritrt  to  the  northward,  were  able    have  reference  ti>  the  province  i 
to  hold  their  own.     The  whole  ai*e  nominally        In  writing  of  Jhalawan,  l^r,  Co 
subject  to  the  Khan  aa  eliief  of  all,  but  ht^    mountain  range  of  lleluchit^tan  ii 
power  appears  to  vary  with  his  popularity,    natural  bouudary  of  western  India,  i 
The    tribes    especially    the    Bi'ahui    moun-    be  described,  figuratively,  as  coin| 
taineerB,  renide  tn  tomans,  or  colleetiauii  of   vast  under-structuiH^,  Burmouot^d  bj 
tents.     These  t*.^nte  are  made  of  goat's  liair,  |  rows    of    walls    (reiu'esented    by 
bhick  or  strlpHl ;  the  furniture  is  very  simple    ranged)  cut  through  here  and    the 
— a  few  motal  cooking- pots,  a  stone,  hand-    and  meandering  passages, 
mill,  and  Borae  rough  carpets  and  rug^*,  with  '      The  Merdooee  tribe  of  Bmhuif  i 
a  distjitf  for  spinning  wool,  and  a  hookah,  are  '  ore  from   nniny  spots   iu    their 
all  that  are  usually  found  in  a  Brahui   ttjut.  '  reduce  it.     He  visir^^d  a  placo 
That  of  the  chief  may,  perhaps,  be  beltiT    about  14  miles  distant  in  at  §outb«ffjrl 
furnit^hud,  and  lie  is  richer  than  hiH  neiglil»ourB    It  was  situated  amongst  low  siitid*^ 
in  lloeks  and  herds.     The  dress  of  the  lower    black  externally,  with  fingment^  and 
orders  is  made  up  of  a  long  tunic,  trousers  i  of     dark -blue     limestone,     and 
loose  nt  the  feet,  and  a  black  or  brown  great-  '  nummulitic  rock  scattered   around* 
coat,  or  cloak,  usually  of  felt,  kummerluind    the  sandstone  was  a  red,  «andy  ch 
ami  saudnls.     They  wear  a  small  cap,  either  |  this;  is  found  pieces  of  rod  or^,  < 

-     .  l^ 


lead,  in  thru,  flat,  talmlai 

broken-np  vein,  which  \\ 

with  a  layer  of  calcareot: 

them  from  being  eajsily 

where  this   is    found    eun   iuirdiv 

**  mints'*  liS  tlie  Hiiopherds  merclir 

witli  a  stick,  pick  up  any  pi 


fitting   tight  to  the  outline  of  the  head,  or 
dome-shaped,  with  a  tassel  on  tlio  top.    Those  i 
of  the  higher  classes  are  (elaborately  orna- 
mented with  gold  thread.     A  few  wear  tur-  i 
bans,  and  Uie  Belooch  have  them  prepo^ter* 
ously   large,   of  white  rausUn.     The  higher  , 
claasea  are  somewhat  better  ilresscd  and  carry  > 

loongees,  or  scarfs,  which  they  throw  around  I  roughly  estimate  tlie  sfieeifiie 
their  shoulders  in  exactly  the  same  manner  '  baud,  and,  if  they  have  not  tho  [ 
as  a  Scotchman  wears  his  plaid,  and,  strangely    reject  them.     At  Khosdar  the  im  ^ 
enough  as  the  ancient  Irish  or  Hyperlyoreaus  j  very  very  rude,     A  rough  furuaee 
woi^e  tliem  ages  ago.     The  men  wear  their  !  upright,  squaro  stones,  and    a  \ilAm\ 
hair  long   and   flowing   over   the   shoulders,  I  insert  thenot^leof  a  fiairofWid 
whilst  a  luxuriant  beard  falls  over  the  breast.  I      An  extraordinary  seer     '       'ist 
The    women    tie   theirs   in   a   knot   behind,  |  with  at  Gnjer,     They  n 
bnishing  it  smooth  iu  front,  and  keeping  it  in    appearance,  and  wear  the  tajivu  ilr 
place  by  a  kind  of  fixature.     The  colour  of 
the  hair  is  frequently  brown  or  red,  and  many 

of   the    natives    hare   a   European    cast   of  1  Marbrow,  &c.     They  have  a  mc 
count<3uance,insomL*casesstrongly  resembling   and  a  hook.     They  say  that 

Irlnh*     The  women  wear  a  long  gown    came  from   the  westward 

^ing  to  the  feet  and  elaborately  worked  at 

itcd   is  the  fashionable  colour. 

fend  exists,  a  man  shoulders 

1.50 


there  is  a  city  called  TurboC 
abounds  in  Mokratit  and  has 
far  cast  ns  this.    At  the  cily 
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ion  of  Qiiiutus  Curtius,  their  position 
a  little  south  of  the  Jaxnrtes.  This 
tiee  of  lussooiutiou  with  tho  Sngeta 
kae,   both    tlieu   aud    now,   is   worth 

followiug  heights  were  obtnined  by 
ing  point  of  water  : 


mpartU  Metran. 


Return  Route. 


Feet. 


hill  of  <;ircalar  form  called  by  them  i  covered,  aud  placed  in  succession  one  behind 
luly  on  Uie  summit  of  which  is  their  tlie  other.  The  intervening  ground  being 
1  mufijid,  where  tliey  meet  at  stated  ,  levelled  is  thus  formed  into  a  succession  of 
perform  their  rites.  { ten-aeos.     These  facts  can  lead,  only  to  one 

asor   AVilson,  in   his   "  Ariana  Anti-  '•  conclusion,  namely,  tluit  they  were  connected 
ige  141,  mentions  tlie  Daee  amongst    with  tiie  h'rigation  of  the  eountiy. 
jytliiun  tribes,  as  associate*!  with  tlie  ;      Those  built  across  ravines  were   intended 
stie,  and  in  a  mup  att^iched  to  Digby's  .  to  form    tjinks    for  the  preservation  of  the 

water  that  <!amo  down  at  irregular  intervals 
in  floods.     Tliose  on  slopes,  to  economise  the 
I  distribution  of  the  water  ;  the  surplus  water 
of  one  ternice  running  over  and  flooding  the 
j  lower  one,  depositing  as  it  went  a  layer  of 
'  surface  soil.     The  ground  thus  levelled  of 
!  course  became  more  valuable,  freed  from  the 
:  irregularity  and  roughness  which  characterise 
i  these  narrow  stoney  valleys.   They  are  almost 
I  confined  to  the  province  of  Jhalawan,  and 
j^^j..  g  AQA  i  ai-e  largest  and  most  important  in  the  south- 

Tyak  !!!  4)700  '  6^*1  ^'^^i  south-eastern  portions  of  the   pro- 

Wujjii  (in  tlie  Kul-  '  vince.  That  the  ancient  city  at  Gunjjuck  is 
gully  Pjuw.)  ...  5,700  of  the  same  date,  and  constructed  by  the 
^'2^Q  I  same  |>eople.  Dr.  Cook  thinks  extremely  pro- 
0*580  I'^il^lc.  From  the  numbers  and  position  of  these 
';  structures,  the  people  who  built  them  must 
i  have  been  extremely  numerous  ;  must  have 
felt  that  the  countiy  as  existing  by  nature 
was  utterly  incapable  of  supporting  tliem  ;  aud 
they  must  have  possessed  an  energy  and  inge- 
nuity which  the  present  races  are  totally 
without.  It  appears  probable  nay  almost 
certain,  that  they  must  have  swarmed  east- 
ward over  the  mountains  from  Mekran,  mak- 
ing their  appearance  on  the  south-west  portion 
throDgh  the  country  long  prior  to  the  j  of  the  table  land.  Gradually  pushing  eastward 
of  the  present  occupants,  who  know  and  nordiward,  as  their  numbers  increased, 
\  of  the  builders,  or  of  tlie  uses  of  the  either  rapidly  by  additions  from  without  or 
p^  attribute  them  to  Koflirs  or  infidels. '  more  slowly  by  increase  of  tho  population 
ire  found  usually  in  out  of  the  way  ;  from  within,  they  ascended  to  the  various 
narrow  valleys  at  present  stoney  and  |  valleys  as  high  as  Kelat,  when,  discovering 
,  They  are  placed  always  on  declivi-  the  great  eastern  outlet,  the  Moollapass,  they 
across  the  mouths  of  ravines.     Their  1  found  an  exit  by  it  into  the  plains   of  India. 


Mutt 
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ltoding« 
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7.000 
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a             ...  470 
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4,170 
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climate  of  Mekran  generally,  but 
\j  at  the  level  tract  south  of  the 
ins,  is  very  unhealthy.  Ghorbusta 
orbuDdy  occur,  structures  at  times 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  Cycle- 
imaiDS  of  Europe.  They  are  evi- 
timces  of  a  people,  who  occupied  or 


'  and  size  arc  proportioned  to  tlie  steep- 
'the  declivity  ;  but,  where  there  is  only 
e  slope  the  walls  are  narrow,  low  and 
f  boilt,  bat  where  the  descent  is  great 
B  flow  of  water  after  floods  and  rains 
be  Yiolated,  they  are  of  great  thickness 
i^ty  and,  as  seen  in  the  valley  beyond 
supported  and  strengthened   by 


How  long  they  remained  on  the  table  land  ? 
from  whence  tliey  originally  came  ?  and  over 
what  countries  they  eventually  distributed, 
are  alike  mysteries. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  of  slight  re- 
semblance between  the  "  Pe-lasgi,"  the 
builders  of  tho  Cyclopean  walls  of  Greece, 
Italy,  &c.,  and   the  Ghorbusta  builders,  sug- 


walls    built  at   right   angles.  |  gesting  that  they  might  have  ])een  a  kindred 


■es  CH* 

always  present  a  scarped  face  to 
posite  side,  which,  when  well-prc- 
is  levelled  off  with  tlie  surrounding 
peHor  groand.  Those  built  across 
aths  or  ravines  are  very  solid,  and 
sd  usoalJj  tiio  builders  have  taken 
go  o£  some  mass  of  rock  jutting  out 
\  of  fonndation.  Those  in  slopes  are 
*eQ  sineljy  but  always  in  numbers 
with  the  extent  of  the  ground  to  be 
151  X 


people  with  kindred  habits.  The  Pelasgi 
came  from  Asia,  not  from  Asia  Minor,  not 
from  Syria,  not  fromAssyria,  not  from  Persia, 
but  probably  from  that  birthplace  of  emigra- 
tion tlie  tract  north  and  north-cast  of  Persia. 
The  Ghorbusta  builders  probably  came  from 
the  same  tract  and  were  not  Mek ranees, 
nor  Persians,  nor  Assyrians.  The  Pelasgi, 
existed  only  a  few  generations  in  Greece 
(about  250  years)  before  they  were  turned 
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^Out  by   the   Hellenes  ;  tliey   must  tbciefore 
have   brought  with  ihem  when  they  entered 
the    country,  their    prc»pensity    for   buiKling 
massive   walls,    and   commenced    their  work 
almost  immediately   on  iirrivnL     It  was  pro- 
bably   the  same  with   tlie  wmII    builderj*  of 
Beluchistan,  they  only  remained  in  the  couu* 
try  long   enough    to  allow    them  to    extend 
northward  as   far  as   Kelat,   when,  meeting 
with  the  MooHa  Pass,   they  debouched  into 
ilie  plains.     Their  art  was  a  fully   developed 
one,  before  they  arrived  here  to  carry  it  ouL 
Tho  Fehisgi  arrived   in  Greece  about  1800 
B.  c.     This   date   seems    to   accord   roughjy 
with  tlie  advent  of  tho  nnknown   people  into 
Jhalawan.     The  Ghorbusta  buildingB  diflTer 
considerably,  however  ;  for  when  compared 
with  the  Cyclopean  remains,  they  are  slight, 
most  roughly  executed,  and  insignificant  ;  yet 
they  evince  a  like  instinct  and  habit   in  two 
races  which  probably  came  originally  from  the 
same  region.     The  races  who  now  occupy  th«3 
territory  of  confederate  tribes,  termed  Bela- 
chistan,  are  (J )  Balucb  tribes  proper, viz. :  the 
Brahui,  the  Rind  and  the  Lumri  ;  (2)  Those 
not  Balucb,  \lz,  :  the  Deb  war  of  the  cafiital, 
the  Jet  of  Kach  Gandbax^a,  the  races  oocupy- 
iBg  tho  maritime  provinces,  the  A  ftghan  race  of 
Shall  and  the   hindoo  residents  of  %nllages. 
Baluch  is  a  term  used  by  Ibnllaukal  who  gays, 
"the  Baloujes  are  in   the  desert  of  Mount 
Kefes,  and  Kefes,   in  the  Parsi  language,  is 
Kouje,  and  they  call  tbese  two  peojde  Koujes 
and  Baloujes/*  Tho  Baluch  race,  extend  from 
the  eastern   limit  of  Kach   Gandhava  to  tttu 
confines  of  Persia,   but  include  many  tribes* 
speaking  different  tlialects  and  of  very  difler- 
ent  descent,  as  some  have  dark  countetyances 
and    others   very  fair.     The  greater   part  of 
ill©   country    wes^t   of   the  Indus,    from    the 
pai-allel  of  Shikarporje  to  that  of  Sehwan,  is 
held  by  Baluch  tribes.     In  the  Affghan  dis- 
trict of  Siwi,  N.  W.  of  Dadar,  are  the  Baluch 
tribes  of  Ivhajah  and   Shilauclii,  the  latter,  in 
Siwi,  being  neighbours  of  the  Affghan  tribes 
of  Safi,  Kurak,  Mnrgazari  and  Duppal,   Also, 
in  the  hills  east  of  Knhau,  are  the  independ- 
ent remote  If  u^seni,  Chacha,  and  Ketra  tribes 
of  Baluches.     They   border   with    the    Piari 
Affghans   on  tlie  cast.     There  are  numerous 
Baluch  cast  of  tho  Indus,   and  those  iu  Bha* 
walpore  and   the   Panjab,  are  said  to  bo  the 
Bind. 

Tho  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  to  which 
Europeans  apply  the  term^  Baluchistan  and 
Affghanistan,  are  not  known  by  the&e  names 
to  their  inhabitants,  Their  iuhabitanta  are, 
partly,  dwellers  in  towns  and,  as  indicated  by 
their  physical  apf)earance,  are  of  widely  dif- 
ferent races,  who  have  pushed  or  been  pushed 
forvfwrih  from  the   ?outh,  the  west,  and  the 
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northwest,  into  their  pn 
derable  portion  of  Baluchi 
tlje  khan   of  Kalat,  tlie  four   snbdt 
wbo«e  territories  are  given  by  Mr*M 


Westera. 


Nushki 
Kharnn 

pRUjgUar 
Kej 

Kohsali 
Jhow 


MariLimo.        Central*     | 

1 ^i. 


Las 

IIorniBra 
Pessaai 


JtmiawiLii 


The  Zigger  Minghal  auil  Baaka 
inhabit  Nushki,  have  no  proper 
villages,  but  reside  in  tents,  and  ■ 
gratoiy.  Their  river^  the  Kaisar, 
for  irrigation,  and  is  lost  amongst  I 
They  cultivate  wheat  at  tlie  skirl  i 
ranges  supporting  the  plat*\i  ■  •'  ^ 
Snow  seldom  falls*  The  Z 
one  time  occupied  the  DnMJt-!**_» 
Kalal,  but  their  increasing  number! 
ed  them  to  migrate  into  Nushki, 
ing  the  Raskshani,  of  whom  two 
clans  still  reside  at  Nutihki,  Tb 
good  breed  of  horses,  called  Tw; 
fiocks  are  very  numerous. 

Kharan  province,   in  which   lies 
towns,  is  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  P^rlid 
called   the  Nousherwani,  of  whom 
are  one  branch-  They  cuUi^ntc  a  III 
and    barley    but  insulHcieut    for 
wants.     The  Noushcrwaui  of  Khaf 
ft  Persian  origin  and  descent  from  Ni 
similar  to  tho  Udipnr  B.ijputa, 

Mushki  has  several  towns  ami  ci 
is  occupied  by  tho  Mehmasatii,  ibo 
wani  and  Mir  war  i  tribes. 

The  Mir  war  i  Brahui  are  locatail ! 
J  how  and  Kohvvah.  The  Brahui 
from  the  west  and  point  to  Khotd 
capital  prior  to  occupying  Kalat. 

Mehmas-ani  have  bi-aachea  in  St 
the  hills  of  Luristan. 

Kolwab,  four  or  6vr  ^: — *  ir*m 
the  coast,  has  several  vi  la 

is  occupied  by  the  Mirwai  %  iCoOahi* 
anil  Nousherwani  tril><^s,  who  m 
their  commodities  with  the  coiwi, 
woob  ghi,  hides  and  bdrllhim. 

Jhow  has   but  oue    ^  Yn 

tribes  are  tho  Mirwari  n  i  i  i^ 
Brahui  and  pastoral.  NiinHscoiiKt  Bi 
called  ^^  daim^'  exists  wh^n»  oolnsio 
are  found,  remnants  of  atMOD  tortaa 
Panchghar,  has  ten  atnall  iowii% 
bra  ted  for  its  groves  of  date  lx>Mi«ii 
by  the  Gitchki  tiube  of  Brmliiii,  ^ 
and  agricultural  habits. 

K  1S8 


KELAT. 


KELAT. 


e  most  westertj  of  tbe  Kelat  terri- )  called  SImll  by  the  Balucli,  by  tbc  Afghan  is 
inhabited  by  many  tribes,  of  whom  |  called  Quettah,  an  equivalent  for  Kot  or  fort. 
ki  is  the  most  numerous,  but  above        Mu stung  has  a  healthy  climate  and  fertile 


)opulation  is  of  a  sect  of  muhome 

id  Zigger. 

separated  from  the  Lower  Sind  and 

delta  by  the  Hala  mountains,  and 
d  by  the  Lassi  division  of  the  tribe 
i  or  Numri.  They  have  about 
visions  or  clans,  one  of  which,  the 
aroishes  their  chief  or  Jam .  They 
Ir  origin  to  Samar,  who  founded 
id,  and  acknowledge  a  consaujjuini- 

Bhatta  of  Jesulmir.  The  Lumri 
ctive,  hardy,  pastoral,  people,  their 
nsists  in  flocks  of  goats,  with  fewer 
)r  camels.  They  despise  agriculture, 
li  are  found  gi-azing  on  the  rocky 
the  Hab  river.  Their  language 
le  from  that  cuirent  in  Siud.  They 
ire  coarse  fabrics  from  tlie  wool  of 
a  and  camels.  The  Lumri  eats  meat 
•r  and  is  greatly  addicted  to  the  use 
.  It  has  only  two  or  three  places 
c  of  custom.  Near  one  of  these,  Bela, 
1  coins,  trinkets  and  funeral  jars. 

contains  numerous  Mehman,  and 
le  fixed  population  of  Bela  is  called 


ra,  a  sterile  district  with  a 


le  subjer^t  to  Las.   Near  JabI  Malau, 
called  Gujur  ;  at  Garuki,  the  San- 1 
and  at    Flormara  in   Mekran,  with 
ics,  is   a   tribe  of  this  name.     The  ! 
tril^e  eay  they  came  originally  from 


soil.  It  contains  no  Affghan,  tlie  fixed  inha- 
bitants are  Dehwar,  mixed  with  the  Raisani, 
Sherwani,  Mahomed  shahi,  Bangol-zye,  Lari, 
and  Sirpherra  tribes  of  Braliui. 

The  Raisani  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Saharawani  tribes, (from  '*rais"Arab.,  a  ruler), 
are  able  to  raise  500  fighting  men. 

The  Shirwani  occupy  exclusively  Khad  and 
Kishna,  and  I'oside  with  other  tribes  in  Shall 
and  Mastung.  They  take  their  name  from 
their  belief  that  they  came  from  Sherwan  on 
the  Caspian. 

The  Mahomed  shahi  dwell  chiefly  at  Mas- 
tung and  Kuhak,  but  hold  also  Zir-dad,  a 
village  west  of  Bagh  in  Kach  Gandava. 

The  Bangol-zye  ox(;lusively  occupy  Isprin- 
ji,  but  reside  also  at  Shall  and  Mustang  and 
in  winter  repair  to  Talli  near  Lehri. 

The  Lari,  exclusively  hold  Nermuk,  but 
reside  also  at  Mustang  and  Shace,  with  other 
tribes. 

The  Sh  Lusa  reside  at  the  skirts  of  the 
hills  west  of  Khanak. 

The  Sirpherra  reside  in  summer  in  Ghur- 

ghina,  and  during  winter  in  Kach  Gandava. 

I      Mangc-har  has  a  fow  dispersed  hamlets.    It 

port  of  lis  well  irrigated  with  canals  and  the  whole 


plain  is  intersected  with  bunds  or  dams  to 
preserve  the  rain.  The  toman  are  scattered 
over  the  plain.  Many  brood  mares  are  kept. 
It  is  f?eparated  from  Mustang  by  a  lengthened 
valley  tonmed  Khad,  in  which  the  Shei-wani 
tribe  of  Brahui  dwell.  The  Brahui  tribes  on 
i,  west  of  Hormara,  is  a  small  port  of  i  the  oust,  border  with  the  Mnndawari,  Kuchik 
w.  j  anil  Pnzli  Rind  tribes  and  the  Ghnzgi  Brahui, 

a  :  the  maratime  and  fishing  popu-  ;  adjacent  to  Kach  Gandava. 
the  little  ports  on  the  coast  of  Mek-  \      Besides  these,  Merv  is  held  by  tlie  Kurds, 
I  Sunroiani     to  Charbai,  arc  deno-  I  Isprinji  by  the  Bangol-zye  ;  Kuhak   by  the 

Mahomed  shahi  ;  Nurniuk  by  the  Lari  Bra- 
hui ;  Lup  by  the  Kalui  Rinds  ;  Kishan  by 
the  Sherwani.  The  fixed  population  of  the 
several  villages  dispersed  over  this  tract  does 
not  exceed  2,500.  On  the  west  of  Sahara- 
Avan,  the  country  is  held  by  pastoral  tribes, 
the  Sirpherra  and  their  branch,  the  Bodani, 
Kurds  of  the  Dhasht-i-be  Dowlat :  Sherwani 


Med,  and  comprise   four   divisions,; 
)ur,  Hormari,  Jellar-zai    and  Choi- 1 


iharawan  territories  are  about  10,000 
lies.     The  population  does  not  vx- 
XX).     The  l»ordrrs  of  this  elevnto<l  ; 
be  more  northem  of  the  Balucli  con-  j 
provinces,  run  with  the  Atfjxhan  dis- 


Peshing    and    Toba,   dependent    on  j  of  Khad,  and  the  Raisani  of  Dolai  and  Kha- 

',  and  is  separated  on  the  east  by  a  1  nak. 

lilLv,  from  Dadnrand  Kach  Gandavn. 

y  the  Bolan  river,  and  few  rivulets,  I 

limate  is  cool,  and  the  rains  ensure  I 

1  harvests. 

i  one  of  its  districts    where   snow 

'O  months  of  the  year.     The  popu- 


The  Dhaslil-i-l»e  Dowlat  belongs  to  the  Kurd 

I  Brahni  tribes.     It  is  in  the  northern  part  of 

I  Sjdiarawan,  and  west  of  the   Bolan  hills,  is 

!  about   15  miles  in  length    and   breadth.     In 

:  spring  it  is  covered  with  lovely  flowers  and 

I  grasses  and  is  then  covered  with  the   toman 

sists  of  the  Kassi  tribe  of  Affghan  |  of  the  Kurd,  who  retire  to  Merv  after  the 

affinity  with  the  Safi  clans,  but  in  I  harvest  of  autumn,  and  then  predatory  bands 

sammer    numerous   toman  of  the  I  of  the  Khaka  roam  over  the  ground  and  attack 

Qge    over  its   plains.      Its  capital,  '  travellers. 
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KELAT. 

m\\  po^Bef^a  the  DUa»ht-i-bc  USwIST 
nuil  MeiT*  aUo  Tikai'i  in  Kncb  (ittiulava, 

Keliit,  is  the  nante  of  n  town  and  proviuce. 
'J'he  town  witli  it,s  800  houses  is  i»  a  uarrow 
vallcj  hnving;  on  the  east  tlie  hills  ol'  Kach 
JiiaiKhivn.  The  population  of  Kelivt  con  $  is  is 
'many  Dohwnr,  Brahui»  hiiidoos  and  slaves, 
nd  'he  eutiro  ^nhvirb  is  occupied  hy  AfTghiin. 
The  platu  of  Dhaiiht  Garno,  south  of  Chtip- 
par,  is  inhabik'd  by  the  Suoari,  a  branch  of 
the  Jehri  of  Jhalawan. 


Jhalawan  with  less  elevation  Ihan  Sahara-    and  a  peaceful  and  obedient  pt»r 


KElJkT 

[well  at  the  hills  east  ol 

8tu^  Suloh  and 

firari  dwell  at  Tambu, 

til  M       Rojnn. 

or  tlifjie  Rind  tribes,  the  Dnmhkii 

Bughti  and   Doda  MaiTi*  have  alw] 

distinguished  by  tbeir  rebellious  ai 

lory   habits.      They    indulged   thtm 

attacks   on  the   British    ai'inie»  ^ 

Indus*.     The  Marri  tribe  is  conHtdn 

inhabit  the  eastern  hilb  of  Kadi 


tribe  tire  in   the  hills  west  of  th** 
below  Jeib     A  large  port  ion  am 
Marrr,  on  the  8.  E.  fmntier  of  ^'m 
Marri  of  Kiu'h  Grinds va  wi- 
for  their  huvle^s   habiti^  afn 
inroads  nn  tlio  plains. 

The  following  minor  Hind  tribn 
the  north  eiwteru*hill8  of  8aliaiuwai| 

Pushh  at  Johan.  |  Pugh  At  Kajsi 

The  Hind  on  Ute  v?est^4*u   faatil 

Indus  arc    two  great    Uibc^s,  the 
wbo  inlmbit   Harnn*!  and   south  of 
predatory,   but   Dearly    independonl 
tribe, 

Tho    Maghazzi    have    only    foor 
the  Butani  at  JelL.  being  the  chief, 
the  deadly  eu'MuieH  of  U»o  Kiud*  htH^ 
bnbly  of  iho  ^iime  race. 

Lt.  (Sir  Henry}  Pottin*^er  «talcf 


watij,  is  held  by  Brahui  tribeB,  hiuougst  whom 
are  tlir  Miughal,  Bizunju  and  Samalari,  tn 
the  hills.  The  tixed  population  in  tlieir  little 
towns  ilocs  not  exceed  10,000,  are  greatly 
exceeded  hy  tho  pastoral  tribes.  The  great 
tribes  of  Mingbal  and  Bizunji^  giving  them 
the  prejionderance. 

Tho  Minghal  are  of  rude  and  predatory 
hiibit8.  They  occupy  the  southern  hills  of 
Jhalawau  from  Kbojsdar  to  Bohi  in  Las.  They 
have  two  greal  divi^^ious,  the  Shahi  zye  and 
Pbailwun  aiye. 

The  Bizungi,  of  which  are  two  great  divi- 
j»ious,  the  Aumlari  and  Taubarnri  are  wc^t  of, 
but  on  the  same  hills  as,  the  Minghal.  Tbey 
artJ  a  violent  people  and  much  addicted  to 
rapine, 

Kach  Gandava  of  which  tho  capital  is  Gaii- 
dava,  is  a  great  level  tract,  and  ii  inhabited 
hy  three  very  distinctly  marked  races,  the 
dct,  the  Rind  (including  the  Maghnziti,)  and 

the  Brahui.  The  Jet  seem  the  original  raee^  i  races  occripying  Hchichislau,  are  dtf 
and  occupy  the  centre  of  the  province.  The  j  two  great  claases,  severally  kovwi 
Uiiid  w^ith  their  lawless  sub-tribes  the  appellation  of  Beluch  and  Brahui, 
ilakrani,  Dumbaki,  Bughti  and  Marri  are  a  j  these  again  are  sub-divided  ioto  i 
more  recent  intrusive  race  dweUing  on  the  I  number  of  trilie*",  who  r  ' 
Kkirt«.  The  Doda,  a  division  of  the  widely  the  chief  untler  whom  ti 
dispersed  great  Marri  tribe,  for  tlie  last  three  I  fir  couniry  to  which  \U* 
centuries  have  occupied  the  hil!  ranges  east  I  tious  whence  they  derjv 
of  the  plain  of  Kachi.  The  Marri  are  a  i  Behicbee  partakes  eoa 
bravo  race,  and  have  long  been  distinguished  '  of  the  Feri^ian  and  at 

daiing  depredators,  I  words  are  bnrroweil  from  fi 

Harand  and  Dajil,  in   Kach  Gandava^  but    greatly  disguised  under  »CLi 
bordering  on  tho  Indus,  are  inhabited  by  the  )  countabk^  pionuneiation,     *l*bi? 
Gurchatii  tribe  of  Ritidt  who  Iiavo  the  Muzari    tbo  contrary,  is  so  dissimilar 
on  their  gouth. 

The  great  Rind  tribes  are  subdivi*led  into 
44  branches,  though  not  Brahui  are  deuoini- 
nated  Baluch.     Tlieir  traditions  affirm   them 
%Q  bavi^  immigrated  age^  ago^  frouj  Dartius*!us 
id  Aleppo.     Theu'  laui^unge  is  the  Jtiki  in 
immon  with  that  of  the  other  inlmbitants  of 
Kach     Gandava   and    Mard-i-Rind    mcjins   a 
bravp  mnn.     The  Rind  of  Kach  Gandava  arc 
I  Zye  diviMon^. 
Zye  dwell  at  Suran. 

T".    1  Hwell  •>(  Uhrt. 

■■-rani    \ 

Mnrri      ,,       Kaban. 


tb 


■4 


formation,  tliat  he  ditl  not 

marked  iu  it  a  sitigle  i  "^   - 

approacldng  to  the  idioi 

cnu tains  he  i.n\ 

words.  The  coi 

cbt^scs    is   as   uulikt.,    m    u 

tbeir   language;?^,  proridet! 

ants  of  a  regular 

ci  titer  ;    hut    the 

which  lake  place  aaio>agsL  tiicnt  lia 

in  some  degree  to  Meod  t*t-i^^l 

cbaraeterijitica  of  both, 

and  even  whole  trM "• 

oxi»t»     The   Bclo' 


i 
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itaiice,  from  the  origiDal  class  of  that  name, 
D  three  priucipnl  tribes,  called  Nluiru, 
nd,  and  Mugbazi.  Tlie  Nharui,  priacipally 
feabit  that  jioi'tion  of  Beluclii;.^tun,  which 
m  lo  the  westward  of  the  desert,  and  there 
i  likewise  khel  of  them  at  Noo:^hky  and 
Sostan. 

She    Bind    and    Mughuzi   are    settled   in 
fcteh  Gaaduva,  to  which  fertile  plain  they 
ie  iminxgrated  at  different  periods  from  the 
Ivmce  of  Mekrau,  and  have  become  iiicor- 
hted  with  the  Jut,  or  cultivators  of  the 
1^  u  the  subjects  of  the  klian  of  Kelat ; : 
ttw  of  these  likewise  reside  in  the  hills  to  I 
Inorth-oaHt  of  Kutf^h  Gandava  and  skirts  of  • 
irdeseiis  north  of  Kelat.   The  sub-divisions  | 
Ifte  Brahui  tribes  amount  to  about  ten,  and  j 
mt  of  the  Rind  and  Mugbazi,  each  amount 
double  that  number. 

The    Brahui    are    aUo    divided    into    an 
kiloite  number  of   tribes  and    khel,  and 
imetili  more  unsettled  and  wandering  race, 
liijs  residing  iu  one  part  of  the  country, 
snmmer  ;  and  emigrating  to  another 
the  winter  season  ;  they  likewise  change 
immeiliate  place  of  i^esort  many  times 
year  iu  search  of  pasturage  for  tlieir 
ks — a  pi^actice  rare  among  the  Beluchee. 
}f  differ  so  much  from  the  Behichue  in 
1  appearance,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
to  mi^take   one   for   the  other.      The 
lai,   instead    of    the    tall    figure,    long 
fe,  and  rai^ed  features  of  their  fellow- 
en,   have  short,   thick   bones,  with  ; 
I  faces  and  flat  lineaments  ;  and  Liente- 
Fottinger  had  not  seen  any  Ajsiatics  to 
they  bear  any  resemblance,  for  numbers 
have  brown  hair  and  beards.     The 
ibaraui,  the  cliief  trilx*,  regarding  which 
I  is  a   peculiarity,  viz.  :    that  of  being 
into  three  distinct  gradations  of  rank, 
I  Ahmedzye,    Khnni    and    Kumburani. 
first  supplies  the  khan  ;  the  Khani  arc 
le  secondary  rank  of  chiefs.     The  word  ! 
■burani  includes  all  the  remainder  of  the  i 
e,bnt  in  common  is  applicable  to  the  whole  | 
They  receive  wives  from,  but  do  not ! 
ly  their  daughters  into,  other  tribes.  i 

T  the  original  settlement  of  the  Beluch  - 
Brahui   tribes  in  the  country,  he  sayp,  j 
I  Mahomed,  the  successor  of  Subktagin,  ! 
frgt  sultan    of  tlie   Ghaznavi    dynasty,  j 
his  anns  towards  India,  he  subjugated  I 
Wiole  of  the  level  district,  west  of  the  | 
to    Uie    very   foot    of     the    Brahui  i 
ins.    His  son,  Musaood,  extended  these 
iiei^ts  still  more  westerly  into  Mekrau  ; 
idher«d,    however,   to   his    father's   plan 
lot  ascending  the  lofty  ranges,  and  all 
equent  invaders  of  Sind,  seem  to  have 
■niided    by     their   example.     This    is 
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a.scribed  to  tAvo  causes.  The  Beluchee  ascribe 
their  origin  to  the  earliest  mahomedan  invader 
of  Pei-sia,  and  are  very  desirous  of  being  sup- 
posed to  be  Arabian  extraction.  They  spurn 
the  idea  that  they  are  derived  from  one 
stock  with  the  Alfghan.  The  affinity  of  the 
Belucheekee  to  the  Persian  language  affords 
of  itself  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  this  posi- 
tion, (viz.,  that  they  came  from  the  westward) 
to  back  which,  we  still  see  that  the  majority 
of  the  Beluch  nation  still  dwells  on  the 
western  i'ronticr ;  but  as  neither  their  features, 
manners,  nor  language,  bear  the  slightest 
similitude  to  those  of  the  Arab,  he  rejects 
them  totally.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
eontuiy  of  the  Ilejira,  the  Suljuk  Tartar 
appeared  in  Khorasan,  and  in  the  short  space 
of  ten  yeais,  wrested  that  kingdom  from  the 
house  of  Ghaznavi.  It  was  ceded  to  Alp 
Arslan,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  Seljukide 
dominions,  until  the  extinction  of  that  race, 
about  150  years  posterior  to  Togrul  Beg 
having  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  In  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  Beluchee  are  alluded  to 
both  by  that  general  term  and  particular 
tribes,  and  as  dwelling  in  the  very  districts 
which  they  people  at  this  hour.  We  learn 
from  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  historians  that, 
as  their  armies  l)ccame  dismembered,  either 
by  the  death  of  theii;  generals  or  a  defeat, 
the  barbarians  who  composed  them  wandered 
over  the  country  until  they  found  an  advan- 
tageous place  to  fix  themselves,  or  entered 
the  services  of  some  more  fortunate  chieftain 
than  their  own  as  mercenaries.  Such  in  his 
opinion,  were  the  Beluchee,  and  that  they  are 
of  Turkoman  lineage,  vanous  circumstances 
go  to  prove.  Their  institutions,  habits,  reli- 
gion, and  in  short,  everything  but  their 
language,  are  the  same  ;  this  last  anomaly  is 
easily  explained.  The  Seljuk  had  long  settled 
in  Persia,  where  they  naturally  adopted  the 
colloquial  dialect,  and  brought  it  with  them  on 
their  expulsion  by  the  Khai-azmian  kings. 
The  unremitting  enmity  of  these  kings  forced 
vjist  hordes  of  them  to  fly  from  Persia  after 
they  had  been  colonised  there  for  many  years. 
The  fugitives  are  said  to  have  gone  to 
Seistan  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which 
are  those  of  Sind,  Seistan,  and  the  Brahui 
mountains. 

The  Rind,  one  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  Beluch  tribes,  have  a  tradition  that 
they  came  originally  from  Aleppo. 

Tlie  Brahui  appear  to  have  been  a  nation 
of  Tartar  mountaineers,  who  settled,  at  a 
very  early  period,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia,  where  tliey  lived  an  ambulatory  life 
in  khel,  or  societies,  headed  and  governed 
by  their  own  chief  and  laws,  for  maay  cen- 
turies ;  and  at  length  they  became  incorpo^ 
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ul4iuued  tLeir  picstni  luohuj;  at 
Kelat  auil  iLroughout  Beluclastau*  U  is 
impossible  U*  form  more  iliiiu  n  sup|K)^uiou, 
what  wm  the  imturc  of  the  region  from 
which  they  einigrate<!,  but  their  pursuit:^  nud 
way  of  dunjeatic  life  afford  the  strongest 
retisou  for  believing  thut  they  were  origiually 
mount  HID tiurs  ;  aud  suiiie  amuugst  them  affirro 
that  the  very  uuoio  dofuooHt rates  tJiis  by  its 
«ignidcatioti,  being  a  coin  pound  of  thoaifix, 
boau,  and  rob,  ii  word  said  to  mean  a  hill  in 
the  diulect  ^till  spoken  in  some  parts  of 
Thibet  ;  such  reasoning,  however,  is  not 
entitled  toauy  great  dopendenci>,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  col  lateral  evidence  of  the 
Bduchee,  being  called  in  one  quarter  of  the 
country  NhMrui,  which,  if  we  admit  the 
foiTner  derivation,  means  **  lowlauders/'  t\  e„ 
literally  not  hill-men,  a  name  they  received 
from  the  Brahni  when  they  came  amongst 
them,  and  evinced  a  preference  for  the 
champagne  districts,  low  vUbges,  and  plaints. 
The  Brahui  imagine  themiclvea  the  aborigines 
of  the  country. 

In  another  place  he  states^  that  ho  «'on- 
siders  the  hindooa  to  have  been  thu  firwl 
colon isei^s  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Brahui 
mountainfi,  tittd  that  the  Bruhui  grailually 
settled  lanongBt  them.  That  the  first  hiiidoo 
rajah  wa??  named  Sehwa,  who  called  iu  the 
aid  of  these  mountain  nhepherds  against  a 
hurde  of  depredators  from  tJie  western  partss 
of  Mooltati,  ShiUarpooi*,  and  Upper  Stnd  ; 
and  that  tho  Bruhui,  having  defeated  and 
driven  off  thefte  inv«ders  ilepojKfd  the  rajah 
Sehwa^  and  Heixed  iho  government  for  them- 
selves— a  chief  of  the  name  of  Kumhar 
ecoudng  Uhuu  of  Kefat,  of  whom  the  pre- 
Dht  khun  i^  a  lineal  dei^eendnnt. 

Tho  foregoing,  says  Dr.  C\>i>ke,  would  load 
ua  to  suppose  :- — 1st,  thtit  the  original  in- 
hahitants  of  the  country  were  hiudooii,  who 
fled  from  the  conquering  mahoraedana  and 
invaded  Sind,  Lus  and  Mekiuii.  a.  ii.  1)3  ; 
2nd,  that  the  Brahuj  were  Tartar  moun- 
taineers, wlio  gaineil  it  footing  in  the 
country  and  ultimately  supplanted  the  form* 
er  becoming  the  ruling  race  ;  3rd,  thut 
the  Beluch  came  from  tlie  westward,  hut 
whether  they  were  the  Seljuk  Tartar  or  the 
Arab  from  Aleppo,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Of  the  other  dns^^es  mentioned  aa  residing 
at  Kelat  town  «ro  the  Babi  and  Dehwar.  The 
fii-sl  are  mr^rchnnM,  who  appear  to  Iiave  come 
origintilly  '  ^taii:    they  are  eon- 

filtlrn^rl  n  •  .     The  Dehwar  are, 

ill  lily^    the    deijcendants  of  the 

I,      Their  languiige  is  ncnriy 
brman,  they  inhabit  the  d eh  or  villager, 
^t\  not  t*migrato  ;  are  an  agricultural 
liiird-irorking  and  poor.     Kohit  town, 
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iu  latitude  28*  o3   N,,  anti  j^ 
6,IX)0  01  7,U00  feet  above  th 
withitb800houses  is  ina  )i  u  ! 
on  ihe  euj»t  the  hitl»  of  K         ' 
population  of  Kelat  coufei 
Bndjui,    hiu'lcjos   and    tii 
suburbs  is  occupied  by  A 
Tlie   Brahui  are  supp^t 
to  he  a  Druvidian  mce,  and  oq«9  tritin 
hnve  come  fMim  the  tfhor6i»  of  tiia 
raueaii      Thoy  »i*e  johutt,  Urge-ni 
The  .Brahui  laniruuge,  spoken  by  il 
taiueeiis  in  the  khanbhip  of  Kekt,  I 
chistan,  contains  ^ome  Dravidiati  w< 
u    considerable    infusion    of    iinqoK 
Dra vidian    forms    and    idioms.     Co 
Ds  a  whole,  this  language    is    dem 
the   same  source  as  the  Punjabi 
but  it    unquestionably    contaioa  a  £ 
element,    tleiived    from    a  remosBi 
ancient  Dravidian  race  having-   irf^-o 
rated  with  the  Brahui.     Thr  -; 

element  beyond  tiie  Indus  ii*.  »,  |.^ 
some  of  the  Dravidian  like  tlie  Ar 
Grajco-Scythian  and  the  Tun:o-Mi 
entere«l  Inilia  by  the  north>Wr»t 
Brahui  state  that  their  forefatJien 
llalb,    Aleppo.     Of  nil    the    l>niv%d 


guage?,  no  two  are  ^o  nearly 
other  as   to   be  mutually   ii 
people  who  .speak  them  cxct  | 
and  most  direct  niauner.     1; 
prises    the    extensive    regions 
con  tinea   of  modern    Persia   mn 


b«t1 

it  tl 

of  the    Indus.     To   the    north,    Sd 

AilghaniBtan  ;  In  the  souths   the 

itb  hounduries.     The  proilucte^  of  llstt 

tlieir  way  tb rough  the  pH^«»e^    of 

Mulla    and    Uuler.      The   first,   ar 

Hectioii  of  BelucbisUui  eompT  \ 

i  KiottK  of  Nuhliki»  Kharan,  ^3 

I  Keej»  Kobuah  and  Jow,   Tb 

I  time  leectioti.    includes   th<^    | 

Hormara  and  Pe-^cani,     Thi^  Uurd« 

j  roetion,  is  formed    of  the  grcMil   proi 

Sahara  wan  and  Jbalawan,  to  whtcit 

I  tho  ditvtrict.^  dependent  uu  the  rapti] 

i  and  which  are  immediately  frituatcii 

I  tiic  two.     The   fourth,   oi' 

I  iueludc!*   the    provniees    of  *' 

j  Ha  rand*  and  Dujil,  the  laal  two  buvi 

I  tlie  river  ItjduK«.  I 

Immediately  to  »1  ^ 

\  Dadar,  are  hilln,  en  i 

!  the  abodes  of  this  1\  ^ 

'  BaiTu  Zai,  Marri,  jj  ( 

,  and  Beluch  tribe*  :  at  a   htt  | 

I  Dadar,  a  lino  of  jabbnl,  orlu 

a  fi'acture  in  the  surface,  i*xt«:i  h 

,  wei^t  acrosii  the  country,  aud 

fmrticular  valley  of  Dadar  froini 
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KKLLEK. 


The  road  throughout  the  ;  walls  of  Rajhan.  The  desolate  state  of  the 
couutry  iu  that  vicinity  i»  chiefly  uttributabie 
to  their  depredations. — Dr,  Cooke  in  Bombay 
Medical  Trausactiouj  No,  VI,  New  Series, 
1860,  p.  Si  ;  Lt.  FoUinger*8  Travels  in 
Beluchistan  ;  CitldwelVs  Comparative  Gram- 
mar ;  Massoti's  Journeys,  Vol.  \,  p.  340  ; 
Vol.  ii,  p.  44.  See  Beluchistan,  Daood  Putra, 
Kelat.  Khanazud,  Kiaug,  Kermun,  Khyber, 
India,  Pisheeu. 

KELLEK,  is  a  raft  in  u?e  on  the  Tigris 
and  EuphratOH,  nearly  as  long  as  it  is  broad. 
It  is  composed  of  goat-skins  blown  up,  and 
fastened  close  together  by  reeds ;  this  is 
strengthened  by  cross  pieces  of  wood,  and 
over  these  again  are  laid  others  to  keep  the 
bales  of  merchandise  out  of  the  water.  The 
only  fastenings  of  this  rnft  are  twigs. 
The  skins  are  repaired  and  blown  up  afresh 
I  every  evening,  and  during  the  day  care  is 
taken  to  keep  them  cuntinuiilly  wet,  which 
>f  the  Indus  river,  is  a  mountainous  i  prevents  their  bursting.  The  Kcllek  rafts  are 
1  its  coast  is  craggj',  but  not  elevat- ;  conducted  by  two  long  oars,  the  blades  of 
le  places  a  sandy  shore  ;  inland,  the  j  which  are  made  of  pieces  of  split  cane  fasten- 
comes  higher.  The  most  remark-  !  ed  together.  The  passengers  arrange  them- 
■e*  of  Beluchistan,  are  its  rugged  !  selves  as  they  can  on  the  bales  of  goods  ;  and 
ted     surface,    its    barrenness,    and    if  a  person  wihh  to  bo  very  much  at  his  ease, 

he  procures  a  wooden  bedstead  covered  over 
with  a  felt  awning,  which  stauds  in  the 
middle  of  the  Keliek,  and  serves  him  for  a 


andmTa. 

lillSy  near  Kliozdar,  in  Beluchistan, 
ady  which,  being  easy  of  fusion,  is 
»y  the  Brahui  tribes  to  make 
It  DO  advantage  beyond  this  is 
derived  from  tlie  presence  of  the 
Intimony  is  also  said  to  occur. 
little  north  of  Khozdar,  and  distant 
miles,  is  the  small  town  of  Khap- 
il  of  the  district  inhabited  by  the 
Lribe.     Kliozdar,  figures  in  Persian 

aud  was  formerly  beyond  doubt  a 
note.  A  considerable  tap  pa,  or 
i  north  of  the  town.     From  Khoz- 

the  bank  of  the  Rud  khana,  the 
wed  with  fragments  of  burnt  brick 
y,  and  farther  on,  is  a  rude  obelisk 
weniy  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
ise  of  cemented  stones. 
ichistan,  to  the  south  of  Affghanistan 


of  water.  It  may  be  desciibetl  as 
'  mountains,  except  on  the  north- 
hich  dii-ecrion  the  surfmie  descends 


It  desert  on  the  south,  where  a  low  i  a  bed  by  night  and  a  sitting-room   by  day. 


tches  along  the  sea-shore.  The 
lid  longitude  and  elevation  of  its 
iS  ai-e  as  under  : — 


28  53,  66  27 

28  22,  66    9 

i   29  .'i3,  67 

28  10,  66  12 

28  16,  66  20 

lent  ...28  10,  66  35 

a  29  50,  67  14 

28    5,  66  40 

[hana...27  59,  66  47 
27  52,  66  54 


6,000  feet. 
;  5,800  feet. 

5,793  feet. 
;  5,250  feet. 
;  5,000  feet. 
;  4,600  feet. 
;  4,494  feet. 
;  4,250  feet. 
;  3,500  feet. 

2,850  feet. 


I   29  46,  67  23  ;  2,540  feet. 

ht     ...27  55,  67    2  ;  2,150  feet. 

;  1,850  feet. 

I  1,695  feet. 

;  1,250  feet. 

;  1,081  feet. 

1     750  £eQt, 


27  55,  6'i     z 

1  28    4,  67  10 

anee...29  39,  67  28 
28  20,  67  12 

29  36,  67  32 

28  18,  67  15 

Beluch  tribes  cluster  thick  in  the 
the  Sungurh  division  of  the  Dera 
um  distiict,  the  Kusranee  re-appear, 
Mt  powerful  tribe  are  the  Bozdar. 

Sikh  mle,  the  fort  of  Mungrota 
ed  to  check  their  depredations, 
i  the  government  built  a  fort  there, 
eim  Ghazee  Khan  :  the  Boogtee  and 
rried  their  arms  up  to  the  very 
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The  historians  of  Alexander  mention  tliat  the 
!  nifrs  on   which  this  hero  crossed  the   rivers 
i  of  Central  Asia  were   buoyed   up  with  skins 
j  stuffed  with  straw  ;  they  were  then,  no  doubt 
■  as    now,    infiuted    with   air  ;  and  it   is  thus 
that  the  Euphrates,   the  Tigris,  the  Karoou, 
I  the  Indus,  the  Oxus,  and  other  rivers  in  Asia 
:  are  crossed.      Besides   the   Keliek,    or    raft, 
there    is   the  Kufa,  a  round   ribbed  boat,  or 
coracle,  used  on    the  Tigris   and    Euphrates, 
covered,  not  with  skin,  but  bitumen.     But  of 
I  this,  the  only  valuable  article,  is  the  bitumen  ; 
:  the  ribs  are  of  thin  willow  rods  or  the  midrib 
of  the  frond  of  the  date-tree,  and  are  useless,  if 
j  the  boat  be  broken  up.     The  rivera  of  the  pe- 
ui Ursula  of  India,  the  Kistnah,  and  Tumbudra, 
;  are  usually  crossed  in  basket  boat,  or  coracles 
with  a  frame- work  of  ratan  covered  on  the 
outside  with  skins.   But,  a  single  inflated  skin, 
such  as  are  used  as  buoys  for  nets,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  or  a  dried  pumpkin,  or  a 
bundle  of  dry  rushes,  is  used   by   individual 
travellers.     On  the  Godavery,  a  small  double 
canoe  is  in  use,   the  passenger  sitting  astride 
the  connecting  beam.     The  strata  of  rushes, 
are  evidently  of  the  same  kind  as  the  **  yes- 
sels   of  bulrushes  upon    the    water,"   allud- 
ed to  by  Isaiah,  in  chap,  zyiii,  yer.  2.     This 
peculiar  mode  of  navigating  that  riyer  is  the 
same  as  was  known  to  the  ancients    as  i^ 
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MSLt. 


*•  Navigin  Coiittcia/* — Rieh^s  I\t.iiderice  in 
Koardistan^  Vol.  ii,  ^,  128  ;  Ferricr*s  Journ.^ 
p,  429  ;  Mignan's  Travels,  pp.  23,  423* 

KliLI,  IIiNt*.  of  Kulu  and  Bea*.  Ceclrua 
ileodara,  deodar  or  Himahiyau  cedni*. 

KELI  KADAM,  Bkno.  Nttuclea  coi*dl- 
folia. 

KELI-KATR,  a  raigrntoiy  race  lu  ihe 
C*?utiul  ikkbiiu. 

KKLING^,  Tibet.    Cedrus  deodarus,  Zam- 

KELINGAON,  see  ludia. 

KELINGU/SiNQH.     Tamil,  kurung.     In 

planting  the  seeds  or  kcriieLs  of  the  palmyra 

Irnit.,  the  geimiuatiug  plaiir,  in  the  tir^t  stage 

of'iu  growth  is  of  the  sha|>o  nnd  diaietit?ion« 

at'  a  parts  nip,  but  of  a  more  firm  aud  waxy 

<;oii8ti*tA.Mice.     These   are   dried    in    the    sun, 

l«nd  when  di*e^ried  in  bhcee,  fomi  a  piihitahle 

regetAhIti  :  estf^emed  a  delicacy  in  the  soutJi 

^of  Ceylon.     The    Kelingu   i»  rediieihle  to  a 

fariaa»  whieh  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  was  so 

luch'prbed  for  its  deliciu^y  that  if  was  sent 

:imc   as  an  enviable   present   to   frieudH  in 

Hollantl.     It  is  an  article  of  food  ehiedy  iu 

Jcylon  and   is  cultivated  for  that  purposes  ; 

the  seeds  being  sown  in  ^\x  to  ei;j:ht  layer*^, 

under  lotiso  feandy  soil.     When  fresli  they  are 

loasteil.  boiled,  or  sliced  and  fired    like   the 

bread  fVnit.     When  it  is  to  be  kept  go,  the 

parchment*like    covering    is    removed,    and 

they  are  dried  in  the  eun,  and  kept  under  the 

imrne   of  **  Odial/*  and   tJiiw  when  boiled   \% 

en  I  led  **  PoolotKi  OdiaL"     When  the  odial  ii* 

reduced  to  flour  or  meah  it  h  nsed  to  I'orm  the 

preparation  of  **  CouP*  of  the  Singhalese.  The 

Singlndese  al-^o  prepare  from  keliugoo  meal,  a 

i\\^\\  called    **  Putoo,*^   which   if*  oceaE^ioaully 

<alcii  with  rice,  and  ali^o  with  jaggery,     It  it 

made  of  ]*nuvu$,  or  fi.^h,  scrapiJigii  of  coeoa- 

nut  kernels   an*l   unripe   jack    fruit.      The 

Bopio  of  southern  India  aud  Ceylon  have  for 

nany  hundred   yeai^  Ik^cu   iu   the   habit  of 

miiig  this  pulp  or  root,  which  t»  the  iirst 

boot  from  the  palmyra  nut,  which  forms  the 

_BriD  of  the  future  tree,  and  is  known  locally 

as  Ponnam  kelingu.     Iris  about  the  size  of 

a  commou  ean-ot,  Uiougb  nearly  wliiie.     It 

forms  an  article  of  food  among  the  natives  for 

everal  mouths  in  the  year  ;  but  Europeans 

li alike  it  from  its  being  very  bitter.     Recent 

tperiments  have  provetl  that  a  farina  superior 

arrowi'oot  cao  bo  obtained  A-om  it,  pre- 

ire«l   iu   the    satne   way  ;    aud    100  roots, 

adng  2^d.^  yield  one   and  a  half   to  two 

mdd  of  the  ^our.—  Ttnnent ;  Simmond^s 

eemun, 

2LI  T '      ^    •  nang  kelu,  Hnn>.     CedruB 

A  1  u  in  Asparagus  mcemostia. 

CLlhhit  A  V  A,  Karn,    A  barber,  a  hair* 
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KELLA,    Arad.     A    dry 
fortieth    part    of   tlie    totnuii. 


auJ 


4ith  IK-'Simmond'M  Divi, 

KELLANGA  ML\  Tam.     W| 

KELLI  COTTAH,  a  fort  15 
Trichinopoly. 

KELML'NG,  Tibkt.     Cednif 
Lfimi^ert, 

KELON«   of  Kullu    and   Kmi« 
Cedrus  deodam.     The   K* 
commejce,    is   the   oily    p;  A 

deodara,  or    Kelou  ka  ltd,   lliiiiH 
liue. 

KELONTER,  a  Persinn  msginf 
Katantar  ?  greater. 

KELnEKG,     Barilla. 

KELT.  Ernest  On «^--  - 
the  ancetitorj*  of  the  [ 
the  Persian,  Greek,  Il4ii*4iM. 
Kelt  races,  were  originally  < 
in  the  uplands  of  A?4ia  i  an^i  fij»i^. 
separate  themselves  from  thia  utiiri 
Indo-European  family,  niiii  ' 
into  En  rope,  was  the  Kelt, 
by  the  German,  and  these  \*y  Um 
Lett.  The  next  gn_»af  ftwarrn  tl« 
the  hive  and  left  behind  them  thi>| 
of  the  Medo- Pel's iaii  and  the  ll 
com)>0!^ed  of  the  common  aocosli 
Greek  and  Eomun. 

KELU,  CedruB  deodan*^  llie 
Himalayan  cedar.  Kelu  grow7«  oq 
slope  of  Dhaola  Dhar  and  in  KuU 
native  of  Kulu  ;  but  it  is  al»o  fm 
Boonghttlla  forests.  It  i»a  ti^eeof  Ol 
aud  gi*ow8  to  a  great  height.  Its 
gt  anf,  of  a  redd  inh -yellow  colour,  )n\ 
OU8  and  intlammable  ;  veiy  duml 
valuable  timber,  it  is  alno  tiot  ayb^ 
A  thin  Oil  exudes  faom  the  roots 
wliich  is  held  iu  rnueh  este«m  as 
N>re§,  it  h  nUo  rubbed  over  indalij 
preserve  thenn  The  wood  ii  al< 
tiambeaux.  In  Kunawar  it  U  tba 
able  timber  tree.  It  grown  tr  ' 
feet  iu  circuinfereoce,  and 
two  trees  of  thirty- three  ami  aaitj. 
and  had  seen  trees  150  feet  hij 
may  be  2C)0»  He  s^avrs  tt  is  aston 
a  quautity  of  thi«  line  wo<h!  i 
where  it  i»  scarce,  for  the 
and  to  get  a  plank  of  air 
a  tree  into  f^everul  thick  pM*cM  w 
and  then  fashion  it  with  an  adxe* 
the  greater  part  of  tt>  He  iopMl 
the  Cedar  of  Lebaaoa,  it  daaMi 
Larix  deodara  of  Royle^  It  la 
gtructible,  and  is  iberefcMn!  unad  fa 
houaes,  temples  and  ttspoemlly 
insect  touches  it.  Au  oil  ia 
Kela,  which  wheu  rubbed  oo  m»j  i 

I  hi6 


KSMAON. 


KEN. 


is  a  great  preservative  against  ver- 1  any  wny  and  to  resemble   Uic  Fetershurgh 
is  wood  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and   hemp,  as  nearly  as   possible.      See  Nepal, 


inraluable  in  the  plains  of  India,  as 
he  attacks  of  the  destructive  white 
'<.  Gerard 9  Account  of  Kunatoar^ 
\oting  Balfour^  75  and  189  ;  Mr. 
Kangra  Settlement  Report j  para, 
veirs  Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p.  540, 
3dPIT,  is  a  very  large  tree  of  Singa- 
dons  are  employed  by  the  natives 
rheeli?. 
'A-RAGU,Tam.  Eleusine  coracana, 

lKH,  see  Mesopotamia. 
tXf,  Hind.,  the  Kyamal  of  Murree 
oa  wo<rier,  also  Berberis  aristata,  and 
Linctoriu. 

lMAN,  see  Jakon. 
lNCUEII,   a    musieal    instrument, 
of  India,    fonnd   in   almost    every 


Bhot,  Turai,  Kamaon,  Kumaon. 
KEMAS  WARRYATS,  see  Capre«. 
KEMBAL,   Hind.     Odina  wodier,   also 
Rottlera  tinctoria. 

KExMBALLY,  Can.  Onion. 
KEMBAT-TI,  see  Orj-za  sativa. 
KEMBOO,  Sans.  Costus  speciosus,  Eoxb.y 
Sm. 
KEMBU,  also  Segapu  Kallu,  Tam.  Ruby. 
KEMENGEH,  Arab.,  a  violincello  of  two 
strings.     See  Kemancheh. 

KEMLU,  IIiN'D.  Berberis  aristata. 
KEMMENDII^E,  a  village  near  Rangoon, 
taken  9th  Dec.  1824  by  the  Indian  ai-my.    It 
is  now  a  part  of  the  Rangoon  cantonment. 
KEMMT,  see  India. 
KEMMUM,  Turk.  Cummin  seed. 
KEMO,  Malay.  Shells  of  Tridacna  gigas, 
own.     Those  made  at  Shiraz,  are  of;  the  great  clam  of  the  Archipelago. 
jlberry  tree  wood  ;  the  body  (about ;      KEMP  also  Kempty,   the   coarse    rough 
hes  in  diameter)  globular,  exc^ept  at  |  hairs  ot  wool,  which  are  avoided  by  the  mauu- 
fi  over  which  is  stretched  and  iixed  ;  facturer  in  his  purchases  of  wool,  deteriorat- 


t  covering  of  parchment.     But  they 
irious  materials  ;  the  body  merely  a 


anAl  for  the  ditferent  preparations  of 

The  fibre  is  sold  among  themselves 

)ees  for  82  lbs.,  or  about  6s.  a  cwt. 

ickland,  when  Govern  or- General  of 


ing,  as  it  does,  the  appearance  of  even  common 
fabrics  by  their  inferiority  and  harshness,  and 
mni  ;  or  eveiy  part  is  richly  inlaid  not  taking  dye  readily.  The  kemp  of  Casli- 
nentod.  They  are  sometimes  made  ;  mere  goat's  wool  is,  however,  made  into  coarse 
rdu  or  walnut  tree  wood.     See  Ke-  |  cloth, — SimmoncTs  Did, 

I      KEMUDU  ?  Glass. 
AON,   a  ^non-regulation    district   in  j      KEMIJN.  Arab.  Cummin  seed. 
V*.   Provinces  of  India.     The  llima-  j      KEN  or  Caiue,  a  river  that  in  part  bounds 
iitrictr?  of  Kemaon,   Garhwal  and  of  j  Bandah  on  the  west. 

ingra,   alwund   in  true   hrnip   of  the  |      KEN,   an   Egyptian   goddess  of  Assyrian 
itlity,   cultivated  both  on  a(;count  of  ,  origin,  the  Astarte,  Astaroth,  and  Mylitta  of 

the  Assyrians,  Syrians,  and  Arabs.  This 
divinity  uppeiirs  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Egyptian  pantheon  in  the  time  of  the  18t.h 
I  dynasty,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
dculated  that  at  the  native  rates  it  '  clos^e  connection  between  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
!  landed  in  Calcutta  for  £7-16  a  ton,  .  On  comparing  a  representation  of  the  goddess 
p  seed  for  £6  a  ton.  Major  Corbet  ■  iu  the  rock  sculptures  of  ^lalthaigah,  with  an 
reo  estimates  of  the  price,  incrlnding  Egyptian  has  relief  in  the  British  Museum, 
ipes,  at  which  hemp  could  bo  deliver-  |  the  mode  of  treating  the  subject  is  seen  to 
tlcutta  from  Kotedwarra,  Chilkea,  '  ha  nearly  the  same.  In  both  we  have  a 
nea,  the  average  of  which  is  £1.5-2  a  female  standing  on  a  lion.  The  Egyptian 
Lptain  Kirke  giving;  5  ru|>ee<a  niaund  figure  holds  two  snakes  and  a  flower,  the 
lemp  at  Deyra  Dhoon  and  calculated    stalks  of  which  arc  twisted  into  the  fonn  of 

a  ring  ;  the  Assyrian  carries  a  ring  alone. 
Tlu;  flower  resembles  that  borne  by  the  wing- 
ed figures  in  the  place  of  Khorsabatl,  and  is 
not  found  in  the  edifices  of  the  first  Assyrian 
period,  where  the  flowers  in  the  hands  of  a 
phoolbhanga  which  flowers,  I  similar  figure  are  of  a  different  shape.  For 
'  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  ,  instance,    the  goddess   Athor   or  Atln',  Dr. 


calculated 
Miiti  he  delivered  for  about  £17-14  a 
lie  culture  is  well  understr)od  in  many 
the  hills,  as  they  carefully  prepare 
ally  manure  the  ground,  thin  th(^ 
I  within  three  or  five  inches 
plant?, 
JO  seed. 


and  cut  < 


le  plant,  "  goolanga  or  ghoolbhanga'*  \  Hiuks  reads  the   same  name  as  that  of  the 
19  seed,   the   latter  being  cut  about    presiding   divinity,    on    the    monuments    of 


of  September.  The  preparation  is 
»rstood,  the  best  way  is  to  procure  a 
d  aniform  article  in    long   lengths, 


Assyria.     Mr.  Birch  admits,  iu  his  observa- 
tions on  the  cartouches,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Assyrian  gods,  Baal  and  Aatartae  of 
raising  or  platting  the  ends  up  in    Renpu   or  Rescph,  of  Ken,  and  Anata  or 
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I  .Tayadevii  to  the  refoiTnation  in  ] 
'  grcni  charm  of  the  Gita  Gov^nfj 
I  itf^  meHifluoiis  ^tjle  ttuil  e\ 

pieres, —  Tr,  of  JJind,^  Ff^i' 

KENKlil,  n(tion«;!«t  the  ' 

j  Intlia,  those  of  Keoeri  i»n  ih^ 

uro  remarkah!<»,  Tlu*y  »»« 
I  hut  inimor  to  those  of 
I  l*hev  are  exfiiviik*d   in  a  hi 


KENDCTLI.  KKNTi?, 

Anaitis,  ran  be  tnired  to  the  18 — 19  dynasty 

mill   is  coeval   with  the  eoocli  of  the   great 

cotiquests  of  Egypt  h\  Central   Asia.     On  a 

tablet  at  Tunri  ^lie  \s  callcil  Atsh,  or  Adenlj* 

the  luitno  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Khitae,  a 

Mesopotaniiau  peoplr  attaeked  hy  tlie  Uatiies- 

61  Js  (Prisse.   Mon.  PL  xxxvii.)     She  us^imlly 

appears  in  a  triad   with  Henpii   atul  Kliem  or 

Cbamtio,   alijo   deitios  of  Semirie   extraction. 

The  alteTopt  to  counect  the    naraej^  of  many  I  an  immense  trft^'t  of  fovQi^t 

Egyptian  aoU  Assyrian  divintiies  has  i>eeD  |  Fer^ruf^sou  supposes  their  d; 

frequeQtly  m^ide.     The  j^oddef's   Ken  is  one,  [  9th  or  10th  century  of  the 

whose  Assyrian  origin  is  geoerally  admitted,    copper  phite   found  in  the 

and  whose  appearance  on  the   mouuments  of   one  of  (.1»m  Kenneri  cave<tconiiiioiii  m 

Egypt    aflfords    important    evidence     in    an  i  in  Old  Pali       It  ii«  of  tfie  2nd  rewtt 

juquiry  into  the  date  of  the  A'^fiyrian  edifice,    about  IOC*  years  of  tJje  rei^n  of  tU 

The  worship  of  tlie  Sacti,  seems  to  have  been  I  dak  a  dynat^ry,  and  No.  2  r'nn?  dii 

introduced  into  India  from  the  Egyptians  and  |  used   in  the  inscriptions      The  r€(ij 

Assyrians,    and    the    image    of  lire     hindoo  I  tronedlnbuddhi^t  witbaNilatJiliottIa 

Doorga   is   nDqi]e.«^tionahly    a   modified    type  j  Bbagavcn  Sakya  Muni  an^l  chaityi 

of  Kca    and  A^tarte.    The  imsge  of  Kali  is    tioned.     The   king  or  prince    mtm 

an  original  of  the  hindoos,   (he  worship  of  i  Trukadaka.    Pu»<hya  Burma  of  iJiq < 

which   is   inciilciitcil     in     the     U|m-rVnnan«i,  |  country  called   Taronii,  dedtcate*  i 

written  at   a  considerably    h*ter   prriod    than    M»intion  i^  made  of  the  fr»rer*tj*  uftta 

the  Pooranft,  which  tirf*t  onginnt^'d  the  idolatry    ImmanH,  a  country  noticed  in  the  Pta 

of  the  hiudoop,— /.af/arJ,  Ntner^eh^   Vol,  ii,    inf^crifition. —  VqL  x,  f*.  97. 


/>.  213  ;   Ti\  of  Hind.,  Vol.  i,  p,  37 

KEN,  a  long  measure  of  Siam,  the  half  of 


KEN-FA,  Chin.     Bnmbu?*  naoi 
KENG-THEP-PUEOOT-KYA 


the  vonaht    and    equal  to  37  j    inches,  — pS'iot- [  A  f^onndpmaJl  woo^i  of  Tovo. 


KENG-TflEP-OUYl 
Bt  RM.  A  light  luferior  wood  of  H 

in  building. 

KENISSAT-UJ^KIAMAT.  t 
of  the  Rc«?nrrection,  eommooty 
Holy  Sepulchre.  By  tli«  Armin 
KeniHSiit-abKomiimat»  This  la%ti 
"  a  laystnlt,"  in  allu*iion  lo  th*» 
the  Holy  Cro3<»  wa<^  found* 


„.r.** » -^ 


ffwnd*s  Dirt. 

KEN,  Chin.  A  Chinese  oil. 
KEN  A  WIT  DYAK,  Pee  Kyan. 
KEN4i  WON,  BuRM.  Acacia  rugata*  Htti^k 
KEN-BUNG«  also  Tsa-tha-khwa,   ButtM. 
Corcinea  gmndis,  Voigt. 

KENCUWA,  Hind.    An  iotestinal  i-onnd 
worm. 

KENDAL,  Jav.  Cordia  myxa,  I\oxh, 

KENDH,  a  close  grained,    hard,  >vood  of  veh^  Palestine  tind  St/Ha^  I 
li^rht  t^cd  colour.     The   hoart  wood  is  quite  |      KENJA,    Benck^    Hiscd,,   aW 
black  anil  hard,   like  ebony,   which  it  !»ome-  i  Brvo.,  IItnd.  <ialeiiu(?a  tntlien,  Ia 
whiit  re«omblcfc(  in  every  re^^per-t  ;  {(.  }s  plenii-  [      KENKb'A,  Hixn.,  Duk,  Ci-aK 
ful  in  the  Santhal  junglen  from  Raneebahal  to        KENNA^  $iNt;H.  CrotalArmJDi 
Hasdiha,   over  a  ©pace  of  about   forty  mi  let* 
in   length.     Used  by  the  natives   for  beams, 
&e.,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  is  alpo  ealeu  hy 
them, —  Cnh  Engincrnr  Jonm.Jttly  1860, 
KENDU,  Beng,,  Hind,  Ebony.     DioRpy- 

moDtana,  and  D.  toraento*a. 
KENDLrLI,  the  binh-pUre  of  Jayadeva, 
"the   greatest  lyric  po<a  of  Bengal,  perhap** 
of  tlie   world,     Lai^een    iiuppofte?«   Jayadeva 

have  lived  about  a.  d.  J  I^'jO,     But  he  w*a^    cupanUs  are  surmised  to  lie  the 
[follower  of  Hnmanand  tvIid  flourished  in  the  j  who   opposed  the  af^^cent  of  tlio    ] 
licginning    of    tiie     l.>th    centuiT-      t.ene!*al  j  plorers  in  Ai^sam.^ — Lathmm. 
Cunningliam   fixes  the  date  of  Kamanund  in        KENSHI,  J^pajt.    A  sheriff  oi 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  ccntuiT.  fJayadeva    au  execution, 
toun  refotmer,  though   he  '      KENTAL, 
only  as  a  pnef.     It  has    Linn. 
Kid,   that  what  Mclanctlion        KENTH,  or  She«^Al,  UtXB,   cif 
Lutheran  Church,  that  wa^    Pyrn^i  vanolo#a^  wild  |i«fii. 
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Sunn 

KENNEDYA,  f. 

belonging  to  the  J 

crimson   coloured   imwt  ib, 

whilst  the    c<u*ci«ea  haT« 

are  propagfiled   bv  i  nu^  gu 

RiddeH.     See  Le;: 

KEN  PON  I,   in  tbi.'  luaps    if  ihi 
of  King-po,  io  the  ea*^'t  of  TnkpOf  i 


KEKAIT.  KERALA. 

LICK Y  COFFEE  TREli:,  w  liar- 1  ill  marringe  to  the  kings  of  Keiait  or 
c.     See  Coffee  tree  wood.  |  Pri?st4?r    John's  line.     And  other   intermai*- 

AL     or    Keoliy   liiNi>.        Cedrus    riuges   were   frequent,   e,  g.^   tlie    christian 

mother  of  Gayuk  Khan,  and  Dokuzkhatun, 
Jtto  Kaiuu,  Hind.  A  black  pulse,  !  the  chribtian  queen  of  Ilulagu,  were  botli 
ed  Dolicbos  labiab.  ;  princesses  of  the  Keraic  rojal  family,  t.  tf., 

JJI,  Hind.  ?  A  treeof  Chota  Nag- 1  apparently  of  Prester  John's.     The  mother 

a'soft  red  wood. — CaL  Cat,  Ex.  \  of  Hulugu  was  of  the  same  family,  andChen- 

giz,  as  well  as  several  of  his  sons,  took  wives 
JUB,  a  tributary  estate  S.  K.  of  <  from  it.  On  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
in.  ,  of  the  Kerait,  a  Kouriltai,  or  general  assembly 

FHUL.  After  the  Goorkha  war  of  i  uf  the  chiefs  of  all  the  hordes  was  convoked. — 
ortion  of  the  territory  of  Keonthul  Marco  F-olo,  Vol.  ii,  p.  50,  in  Yule  Cathay^ 
;o  the  raahamjah  of  Pultialu.     The    Vol.  i,  pp.  146-7. 

13  a  Rajput  origin,  lie  is  bound  to  :  KERALA,  an  ancient  district  embracing 
dal  service.  In  1858  the  chief  was  Malabar  and  Canara.  It  was  peopled  by  Pa- 
lajah,  and  received  a  dress  of  rasa  Rama  with  brahmaus  who  emigrated  into 
rtli  rupees  1,0()0  for  his  services  :  this  province  and  introduced  their  religion 
le  mutinies.  The  revenue  of  the  '  amongst  the  inhabitants.  The  province  was 
upees  30,000,  and  the  population  divi<ied  by  them  into  64  districts  which  were 
18,083. — Irenlics,  ^c  governed  by  an  ecclesiastical  senate  prasided 

3RUNG,  see  Kunawer,  over  by  a  brahman  every  three  years.     But 

Ilivu  ,  of  Paujab,  seed  of  llolar-  on  the  arrival  of  tlie  Portuguese  in  1498  they 
dysenterira,  M\ill.  found   a   hindoo   ruler,  designated  Zamoriu, 

A.,  also  Keori,  Hind.,  Bknc;.  Pan-  ruling  over  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ratishimus,  A?nM.,  also  a  perfume  or  princi|)alities  into  which  the  country  had 
mi  the  (lowers  of  Pandauus  ouora-    been  divided  in  the  9th  century.     Kerala  is 

'  also  oalle<l  Painsu  Ram  Kshetrom,  and  is  a 
/V,  Bkng.  Sonneratia  a|>etaln.  'long  narrow  strip  of  country  stretching  from 

[j  Hind,  of  Kulu  and  Beas,  CVdrus  CnpeComorin  toGokurnomand  was  an  ancient 
eodar  or  Himalayan  cedar.  sovt*roignty.     Of  this,  the  tract  of  counti'y 

i,  see  Co<-hin-China.  below  tiie   ghats,  from   the  rivers  Canjarote 

O-GYEE,  see  Karen.  jwoya,    the    original  southern    boundary  of 

IS,  also  Kepos,  Gr.     An  ape.  Canara  to  Travancore  inclusive  is  now  called 

CL'S  ISLE,  is  from  ten  tx>  twelve  Malayalam  or  the  Malabar  coast.  Kerala 
rcumference  and  distant  from  the  !  from  about  B.  c.  68  to  a.  d.  352  was  ruled  by 
fix  miles.  There  are  numbers  of  a  ;  37  Peroomal  or  viceroys  from  the  Chera  or 
sh  of  the  genus  Chironectes  which  Salem  rulers,  and  after  them  by  the  ancestors 
great  a<*tivity  over  the  mud,  among  ,  of  the  present  nominal  rajas.  The  western 
1  roots  of  the  mangroves,  among  '  coast  comprising  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
I  i«mall  crabs,  Ocypoda  and  Ma-  Kerala,  offeis  an  interesting  field  of  research. 
aus — Macgillirrof/'s  Voyage,  Vol.    The  frequent  mention  of  the  principal  places 

by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  geographers, 
N'G,  a  «li vision  of  the  Spanish  dol-  the  ready  access  aiforded  b}'  its  ports  to 
natra,   which   is  divided   into  400    maritime    oiiterpriso,     the    Persian,      Arab, 

eight  therefore  are  worth  about  Syrian  and  Jew  colonies  established  there 
g. —  Si/nmofurs  Diet.  from   the    earliest   times,    may    all    receive 

IiXD    Urtica  heterophylla.  important  elucidation  from  an  examination  of 

Saivs.  Cocoanut  tree.  existing  remains  of  ancient  sites.     Although 

KS,    Egypt.      Apium   gravcolens    more  subject    to    the  operation   of  external 

influences  than  most  other  parts  of  India,  it 
[I,  fUHi  Khuzistan  ;  Arabistan.  is  here    that  the   early     hindoo  institutions 

[T,  tlie  royal  dynastic  tribe  of  Tar-  .  have  been  best  preserved,  and  that  wo  may 
ich  IVester  John  belonged.  Prester  |  look  with  the  best  founded  expectations  of 
jntry  appears  to  be  the  Tenduc  of;  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  aboriginal  races 
Irt,  which  he  states  to  have  been  ,  and  primitive  customs.  The  remarkable 
f  seat  of  Prester  John  when  be  .  tribes  to  be  met  with  in  the  depths  of  the 

tlift  Tartars"  and  also  the  resi-  \  forests  and  mountains  of  the  Syhadri  range, 
A  descendants  in  their  reduced  and  ;  the  traditions  of  the  polity  of  Parasu  Rama 
I  position.  Marco  Polo  says  the  and  of  the  arrival  of  some  of  tlie  present 
13  often  gave  their  female  relations    dominant    classes,    the    Haiga,    Chitptwau 
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Nftrahuri,  Tcer  or  **  Is^bntlers/*  &c.,  all  afford 
curious  sources   of  inquiry  aod  speciihitum.  j 
AccorJiag  to  llie  itiythology  of  tlic  bindooa  | 
llio    country    of    Kornla,     which     iucluilcs  | 
Malabar  and  Canani,  was  (together  wUh  the 


urics  lichen  sultan  Muiud  l\\  imk 
A.  Da    1636,     The  reraiann  fi-w^ufu 
their  dead  to  be  bnrioil  ut    Kfrheln, 
interior  of  the  country.     On  k'uvintf 
one  tmveller  met  nine  ninlcs  Indrn  wii 


Concan)  niimi!uJon??ly  gained  from  the  sea  by  I  and  while  at  Baghdad   he   ofun 
Parasu  Rama,  the  conqueror  of  the  Kfihetrya,  •_...-.     .        -• 

arid   as   miraculously  peopled    by   hiiu   will) 
brahmaus.     A   more  rational   account   states 
that,  about  the  first  or  second  century  nfour 
era,  a  prince  of  the  northern  division  of  Kerahi 
introduced  a  colony  of  brahninns  from  Hindu-  j 
Stan  ;  and,  as  the  numerous  liralimiins  of  Mala- 1 
bar  and  Canara  are  mostly  of  the  five  northern  i 
nations,  the  stoiy  iieeras  to  he  founded  in  fact. ' 
However  the  popubition  may  have  been  in- 1 
tmduccd,  all  accounts  agree  that  Kerala  wa*?, 
from  the  first,  entirely  separate  from  the  Con- 
cuna  and  was    possessoil   by  brahmans,  who 
divided  it  into  sixty-four  district?, and  govern- 
ed it  by  means  of  a  geneial  assembly  of  their 
caste,  renting  the  lauds  to  men  of  the  inferior 
classes. — DawsoiCs  Ancient  India  ;  Elphin^ 
stone's  nUlorif  of  India^  p,  414,  See  India, 
Pandiya,  8ankara  A  char  i. 

K ERALE E,  B eno .     Cryptocory iie  ciliata. 

KEEAN,  a  Persian  silver  coin  worth  about 
one  shillinj:.  —  Simmond^ff  Diet. 

KERANOH,  IIiND.     Charity  Lauds. 

KERARI,    Hindoo-worshippers   of  Devi, 


passing  to  their  lamt  resting  place 
honoured  I'emains  of  the  grandvct 
prophet.  The  revenue  arising  (o  I 
archy  of  Kerbela^  from  ihe  drubi 
purses  of  its  visitors,  are  euotiuous  ; 
more  than  sufiiciently,  pay  for  nfl! 
penses  of  it^  Binte.  Kerl»ela  isal»citt 
farsang  from  Baghdad  ;  llie  oily 
anil  rrowder*  with  inhabitants  In 
pecte<l  as  a  bil^t  or  place  i»f 
India,  Kerbela  h  the  name  grvati  I 
near  a  sea,  river  or  lank,  whith<?r  U»e 
dans  annually  carry  their  tabm»t. — / 
Fortern  Travels,  Vol  u,  p.  281 

KERIUTK,  see  Iran. 

KERCHER,  Eovi  r.    Calotrop^b 
Brown, 

KEEELEH,  Pkrs.     Luffa 

KERENFUL,  properly   Karii-fttl 
Cloves* 

KEKGAII,  ^ee  Kabul,  KalTuv 

KEULIA    JARDOMU    n    sH-a.t 
Madras,  one  of  the  Hyilridoe*  m?©  Uy 

KERI  or  Kuur  of  Salt  Range- 


in  her  tenitic  forms,  and  tho  representatives  |  gpinosa,  European  caper, 
of  the  Aghora  Ghanta  and  Kapalika,  who, 
50  late  as  the  10th  century,  sacrificed  human 
victims  to  Kali,  Chamuuda,  Chinna  Ma*«taka, 
and  other  hideous  personifications  of  the 
Sakti  of  Siva, —  IVihon,  Hindoo  Sects, 
KERBECK    SI  AH,    Fm.      Helleborus 


inger. 


KERBELA  or  Meshed  Hoossein,  is  situat- 
ed a  short  distance  from  the  west  bank  of  the  '  chores  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  aa 
Euphrates,  and  not  very  far  from  Hillah,  the  ■  nn  their  expedition^?,  as  far  a«  JeM 


i 


KERIS,  j*ee  Tibet. 

KERITPUR,  8ee  Sikh?. 

KERIVOULA,   a    geun-      i 
belonging  to  the  Cheiroptera,  ot  w] 
species   occur  in    India,  v  12  :  Krrifi 
mosa,   K.  Hardwirkii,   K.    piela»  K. 
K.  trilatitoides.    See  Cheiroptera, 

KERK,  a    pirate  race  who  oe^ 


supposed  site  of  Babylon.  It  is  westward 
from  Baghdad,  is  u  place  of  pilgrimage  to  shiah 
inahomedans,  and  is  surrounded  by  gardens 
aud  groves  of  imlra  trees  which  are  watered 
by  a  canal  from  the  river*  The  chief  object 
of  interest  is  the  mosque,  built  in  the  reign 
of  shah  Abas  the  Great,  on  the  spot  where 
Hoosaein,  tho  son  of  Ali,  nephew  of  and  son- 
in-law  of  the  prophet,  was  murilcrcd.  It  is 
a  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage  and  burial  to  the 
Persians  who  arc  shiah  mahomedari^,  rbat  i^ 
who  acknowledge  the  caliphate  of  Ali :  by  the 
Turks,  however  who  are  snnni  mahomedans, 
aod  do  not  believe  that  Ali  \\*n<  the  rightful 
k&liph,  it  is  held  in  no  fieculinr  vonci-ation, 
hence  tjiougb  no  christian  is  allowed  to  enter 


Red  Sea.  The  name  is  writt«*n  Kei 
Karak,  Kark,  and  Korak,  and  ch^ 
extinct,  butNearchus  mentions  Km 
at  tlie  month  of  the  Iudu5,  iherr  i 
insular  tmct  which  lieai*8  tJie  uiime  of 
corresponding  to  Arriau!**  de^rifi 
sandy  inland  about  four  mik*«  hi 
Monze."  It  is  situated 
and  Pitti  mouths  of  the  i  ,{ 

to  Captain   Postjins,  nxu  4 

iiig  KaratJii,    The  A'lu  1  < 

works  show  that  the  K  I 

so  known  for  thela^t  thi 
There   its    however,   a    place  c&IJ 
three  miles  lielow  Hyderaltad.     Ti 
the  piratical  ini*oad$  of  the  Kerfc, 


the  precincts  of  the  mosque,  a  Turk  whose    threw  large  stones  into  tl^c  T"^ 
bouse  overlooked  the  court,  made  no  objection  {  Its  navigation,  and  they  bui ! 

imvelh  '  ipon  hisroof  and  making  |  importance  on  the  sea-board.     AitJ 

^ch*     ^  H  into  the  power  of  the  1  his  return  from  India,  caas«l  llie  il 
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KERKOOK. 


K£BMANSUAiI. 


red  firom  the  Tigris,  willi  a  viow  to 
sr  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  sup- 
that  a  portion  of  the  Kerk  tribe  occu- 
the  north-easteni  8hore3  of  the  Black 
rhere  there  were  the  tribe  of  Kerketaei 
fkets,  with  a  bay  of  Kcrketis  :  also  the 
of  Kerketikiy  and  cities  of  Karkinitis 
ne  and  Kirkccum,  a  region  of  Kcrketo5>, 
of  Karkinitis  and  a  river  of  Karkeiiitis, 
he  tribe  of  Koroxi  with  the  wall  of 
:,  and  the  Sindi  are  found  in  the  same 
Y  (Orphei  Argonautica,  Cribrelli  vcrsio.) 
"  Kerketi  que,  forox  ea  gens, 
Sindi  que  superbi," 
tolemj,  Strabo  and  Herodotus  speak  of 
called  Siudiani,  Sindones,  Sindos  and 
witii  a  Siudicus  portus,  and  town  called 
Sindica,  and  Sindes  and  a  tract  called  i 


h'ttle  lamp  is  seen  to  burn  of  itself  on  the 
summit  of  tlio  hills  overlooking  tlie  plain  : 
it  is  most  probably  a  similai*  phenomenon  to 
Baba  Goorgoor.  A  celebrated  doctor  of  maho- 
medan  law,  surnamcd  Az^m,  or  the  honoured, 
is  buried  at  this  place. — Riches  Residence  iu 
Koordislatiy  Vol.  i,  p,  44. 
KERMA,  see  Vaishnava. 
HERMAN  and  Mekran,  are  peopled  by 
Persians,  priucipally, — butcoii tain  also  Turk, 
Beluchee,  Brahui  and  Affghan.  Fars  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Kerman  and  Laristau. 
The  province  of  Kerman,  the  ancient  Cara- 
mania,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Seistan  and 
Mekran  ;  N.  by  Soi.stan  and  Khorassan  ;  W. 
by  Fars,  Lar,  and  Irak  ;  and  ou  the  S.  by 
Mekran  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  appeal's 
to  be  no  river  worthy  of  remark  in  this  pro- 
e,  and  Ilesychius  states  the  Sindi  of }  vince  ;  and  it  abounds  in  desert?,  the  natural 
uxinc  were  in  reality  Indians.  It  is  I  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  water.  Keiman 
iiis  region  that  the  Indian  merchants  <  id  sometimes  called  Serjan,  and  equalled  atone 
have  sailed  who  were  wrecked  in  ■  period  the  proudest  cities  of  the  empire. — 
iltic,  and  wore  presented  by  the  king    Kinneir^s  Geographical  Memoir^  pp,  194-7. 

Sec  Khond  Amir,  Kuzzilbash,  Iran. 

KERMANI,   a   clan   in   Kurdistan,   who 

were  originally  from  Pizhdar,  near  Sikoneh 

on  the  frontier  of  Persia.     The  Babbeh  is  tho 

chief  family  of  the  Kurd  clan  of  Keimani  ; 

the  members   of  which  are  tlie  hereditary 

chiefs  of  tiio  clan  ;  and  hence  their  whole 

territory  and  the  people  are  now  called   the 

government  of  tho  Bebbeh  or  Baban.     The 

)es.     Like  the  river  Kurdistan  Avhich  j  clan  was  originally  established  at  Pizhdar  in 

this   name   in   its   upper   course,  and    the  northern    mountains    near    Sikoneh    or 

lower   down,    although   it  is  a  very  '  Sikeneh  on- the  frontier  of  Persia. — Rich's 

iroad,  and  rapid  stream,  receiving  many  :  Residence  in  Kurdistan^  Vol,  i,  p,  80. 

~  '      KERMANSIIAII,  in  lat.  34'  26' 


Suevi  or  Batani  to  L.  Metellus  Celer, 
•o-consnl   of  Qaul. — Elliot's  Hist,  of 

Vol.  'upp.6\0-6\2, 
RKAL  (var).  Can.  Felis  pardus,  Linn,; 
.;  Sf/hes. 

RKHKH  is  the  ancient  Choaspes,  there- 
isa  occupied  the  site  of  the  ruins  of 
and  not  the  town  of  Shush ter.  The 
1  stream  called  Kuren  is  not  the  ancient 


mible  triliutaries  before  it  reaches  the 


N. 


.  so,  likewi^se,  the  Kerkheh  (the  Choas- 
Mio   of   tho   greatest  rivers  of  Persia, 


it  now  stands,  is  a  handsome  city,  exhibiting 
tho  glittering  domes  of  mosques  within,  and 
led    Kara-sn,    near    Kermanshah    and  "  the   battlements   and   towers   of  lofty   walls 
«H,  near  Nehavend.     The  Kizil-Uzen, !  without.     Being  erected  on  a  south-western 


slope  of  the  mountains,  it  commands  a  wide 
view  of  the  vale  ;  it  is  famous  for  an  excellent 
manufactory  of  fire-anns  ;  and  the  villages 
in  its  vicinity,  for  carpets  of  the  most  beauti- 
be  Kerkha,  near  lluwizah,  through  j  ful  colours  and  fabric.  Luxurious  gardens 
of  a  species  of  calamus,  growinjj  Inxu-  |  surround  the  town,  abundant  in  fruits  of  all 


rises  in  Kurdistan,  changes  its  name 
t  of  SaHd-ruil,  l)efc)re  it  discharges 
into  the  Caspian  Sea,  iu  the  pro- 
of Ghiian.     Al  Hid  is  a  canal  flowing: 


m  a  low  tract  of  country,  between 
'tis  and  the  Iverkha,  inundated  by  the 
w  of  the  Tigris. — Mignan's  Travels, 
;  Baron  C  A,  De  Bode's  Travel s  iti 
m  and  Arabislan,  pp.  27,  341-42. 
:K00K,  the  Korkura  of  Ptolemy,  i« 
les  to  tlie  north  of  Baghdad.  Baba 
5r  is  the  name  given  to  a  spot  three 
oin    Kerkook,  where,  in  a  little  cir- 


kinds,  but  particularly  in  grapes  of  an 
exquisitely  delicious  muscatel  flavour.  The 
population  amounts  to  about  lo,0()0  families, 
some  few  of  which  are  Christians  and  Jews. 
The  mountain  of  Taklit-i-Bostan  forms  a 
part  of  the  chain  of  Be-Sitoon  ;  and,  like  it, 
is  craggy,  barren,  and  terrific.  Its  aspect, 
as  approached,  is  of  the  most  rugged  gran- 
dour  ;  and  its  towering   heights,  lour  dark 


liii,  white  with  naphtha,  flames  of  fire  I  over  the  blooming  vale  of  Kermanshah.  A 
.ni  many  places.  'I'here  appears  to  be  I  little  forest  extends  from  the  river's  side,  to 
iibf,  as  IVAnvilio  conjectures,  that  I  a  considerable  distance  over  the  plain; 
ic  Korkura  of  Ptolemy.  'J'he  people  j  perhaps  tho  grc^:n  des<icndants  of  the  woods 
^^y  that  on    the  eve  ol   Friday,  a    that    overshadowed    tho    gay    pavilions    of 
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ifwroo,  in  his  buoting  parties  !  The  cm  pct^    month,   rouderiog  cuUumbll 
of  Kevmatihlinh  aie  a  imiriufuctuiT  whkhttdds  [  niuMeut  CiialdtPO,  Shapur 
much  to  the  wealth  of  it?^  province  :  none  can    fourth  century,  either  cut  or 
be   more   rich»   soft    aoil    beHUtituL     Pers^ian    chunnel.      He  is  said  to  hfive  iittrndj 
c&rpeLs  are  justly  cekl>ratf^d  for  iIjc  beauty  of  i  defeuee  «g«rust  the  Arabs. —  ilmolm 
the  patterns,  the  tincnefiii  of  the  wool,  and  the  i  n  p-  17- 

durability  of  the  coiours — vegetable  dyc^,  aUo        KEIiULA,   Bekg.,    Hiainii 
a  green  not  made  elsewhere,  conjet-tured  rol»e    Roxh. 

-Iftlfron  ami  iudigo.     Some  of  them  fetch  higli        KKUZK,  IIimk  fvrvum  lens*) 
in-iees  as  £6  or  £8  for  u  carjtef,   two  yards  |      KEIiZKN»  (tKR.  Caudle;!^. 
squai*e,  in  the  country  itself.     The  fine^st  are  I 
made  at  Senn,  and   there  is  a  famous  matiu- 
facture  carried  on  at  Feruhmun  near  reheraii.  ' 
Carpets  of  any  size  can  he  made  tlierr.     The 


KEH,  Jap.  Poppy  seed, 
KKSA.  Sawh.  Hiiir.     Sec  Ke 
KE8AR,  HiNo.  Crocus  :*atjvus. 
K  ESAU  A,  Gtz.,  IIiKn,  Maiik« 


Hne»t  carpetji  of  all  used  to  he  made  at  Hcnit,  •  coloured  robe  worn  by  a  Hajput  wi 


and    there   arc   j^omc    spleudiil    ones    iu    the 
Cliahl  Minar,  at  Ispalian.oue  of  which  is  140 
Jeet  long  nnd  70  feet  wide-     Large  number*?^ 
were  cxport^-d  to  Englimd  throngh  Trebizond  I 
up  to  18  lo.   aod    they   were  sf>ld    nearly  a**  [ 
cheap  iu  J^uudou  as  in  Pej  ?ia,  owitig  probably 
to   the    course   of  trade*     The   Kermatishah  ; 
province  now  only  cotJM^ts  of  five  district's. 
Its  revenues  iimount  to,  from  the  I  axes  60,000 
tomaun  ;  from  the  customs    13,f>O0  tomann, 
making  a    tot^il  of  about   ^^^QOi)L-^ Porter s 
Travels,  VoL  ii,  pp.  167/o  201  ;  JCrf.  Ferry's 


ed  to  couqucr  or,  die. —  WHs^i 

KESARA,  s»ee  Kama. 

KESARA  C[IETTl\  Tej« 
fixum,  AVn — C.  asiaticum,  M, 
Rhecde,  xi,  38. 

KESARAMU,  Saks,  Menoa  ft 
f fight  in.  i,  127  ;  thi-A  name  is  bIi 
to  Mimnsop^  elengi  and  RotttefA  lin 

KESARl  RANG,  Hind.  A  sort 
colour, 

KESARIYA.    To  the  n. 
west,  disrant  .'*0  miles  from  He 


A  &ort 

EKsrdH 
Be^SfCI 


JoH7\j  p^  26.     See  Zingan'i,  Sase^aninn  Kings,  i  what  Iphs  than  two  mite^^   to  tlie  sou 


larj^e  village  of  Kesanyii,  .^tatidj^  a  h 
mound  capped  by  a  solid  brick  low( 
sifkrable  .size,  supposed  lo  be 
I  ruin^i,  oc<'urring  after  the 
the  Christian  era.     The  KeMimk 


imuge  inscription.     The  ehar»cter 
inseriptinn   is  the  same  as  Ibe   Si 
Bakiirat-haracter*     ThesYatan 
hymn  of  the  Rig  Veda  i»  mei 
invocation  of  hindoo  goda 


KEROWLEE.  This  petty  sUtc  paid  a 
tribute  of  Rupees  2o,000  to  the  pei«hwo, 
which  was  ceded  to  the  British  government 
by  the  14th  Article  of  rhe  treaty  of  Poona  in 
1817.  The  maharajah  had  made  over  the 
Tillage  of  Machulpore  and  its  dependencies  ,  20  miles  north  of  Bakhra,  tti  uf 
to  the  management  of  the  peshwa  in  lieu  of  |  Gandak  River.  It  has  an  in^crifitii 
the  tribute.  In  1825,  when  Bnlwunt  Sing,  krit»  and  h  of  about  the  tUtc  of  d 
the  legitirante  heir  to  the  «latc  of  Bhtirtpoie, 
was  rebelled  against  by  hi.*  consiti  Doorjun 
Sal,  the  rebel  was  supported  by  the  maha- 
rajah of  Kerowlee.  After  several  disputed 
successions,  maharajah  Mudden  Pnl  sucrceded 

in    1854.     Ho  rendered  good  service  in  the  I 'latta,  son  of  Suryadatta,  is  meoi 
mutioie?,  in  consideration  of  which  the  sum  |  inserijition    is   imperfect,    but    tbe 
of  Rupees  I J  7,000  due  by  him  to  the  British    Cliandradutta  was  born  on  tbc*  St3ti< 
government    was   remitted.     The   maharajah  ,  printed   to  I  he  readinj:  of  tbo    K\l 
of  Kerowlee  received  Uie  rijjht  of  adoption,  I  father   SSuryadatia.     The   S 
The  area  of  his  state  is   1,878  square  milcf, 
and    the    population     about    188,000,     The 
i*eveuue  from  all  sources  is  only  about  Rupees 
3,00,000.     The  whole  military    force  of   the 
slate  i»  about  2,000  men*—  Treatien^  Engage- 
ments  and  SunnudHt  Vol,  iv,  p,  99. 

KERPAH  orSerpah»  Bh*x>tka*  Noilgher- 

'  netlle. 

'^  GE,  see  Lend. 
vf,  see  Nepal. 
LKRiCEll    SAIDEH,    known  in   Arnbiau 

bgrnphy  as  Khanda  Sabur,  8hapur*s  ditch, 

bifurcation  of  the   Euphrates,  from  uear 

atid  after  a  coui'jjc  of  several   hundred 

,  eaten  llie  Persian  Gulf,  by  a  ^separate 

IGi 


of  its  verses  the  holy  **  piyuu  . . 
Ara-Raj,  l>etivrcn  Ke^ariya  ai 
the  dii-iance  of  20  miles  to  ihi! 
the  Kc^ariya  t-lufJii,  and  one  fnilr  to  j 
west  of  the  btudoo  temple  of  Am*  Raj 
there  ««tand.s  a  lofiy  stone  columa 
in  welbpre^erved  and  well 
of  the  edicts  of  kinj;  As^oka.i 
y.  Vol,  iv,  pp,  128  &  286, 
KE8AYA,  see  Krishna. 
KP*SAVA*SENA,  see  In  serif 
KKSH,  a  town,  thirty-six 
Samarkand.  Timur 'a  famous  dc 
bei\  the  first  Great  Mogul,  leJltl 
spring  the  walls  and   t^Tacea  of 


KS8KA. 

J8  alwiys  green  and  cheerful.     Ti- 
Bftber  both  mention  Kesh  as  Simhr 
the  "  Terdaut  «ity." — Markham^s 
,  Vol.  xiii,  p.  120. 
[AR,  Bkng.  Scirpus  kesoor. 
[AR  A-D  AM,  Bkno.  Jussieua  repens. 
[OORI,  Beso.  E<:lipta  erecta. 
[-RAJ,  Bkng.  Wedelia  caleudulacea. 
[T,  see  Kooroot. 

ITVAR,  a  territorv  in  the   N.  W. 
B,  in  L.  76'  E.,  andX.  33'  34'  N. 
IQR,  Bkng.     Rottlei-a  tiiictorra. 
ICREE,    Sans.,   from   Keshuru,   a 

lUREE-MULUNGA,  Beng.  Fim- 
scboenoides. 

lURIA,  DuK.  Syu.  of  Wedelia 
icea. 

lUVU,  Sans.  From  Keshu,  the 
ee  Kesa. 

)SA  NO  ABRA,  Jav.  Naphtha. 
m. 

iAy  or  Kesri,  a  title  which  seems  to 
en  indiscriroiiiately  applied  to  the 
Qces  of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and  was 
'  derived  from  the  Csesars  of  tlie 
,  or  tlie  Khusru  or  Chosroes  of  the 
.  The  title  was  certainly  given  to 
isties  of  Persia.  The  Tak-i-Kesra,  is  a 
reh  on  the  site  of  Ctesiphon,  and  is  a 
nit  monument  of  anuquity.  To  its 
re  fragments  of  walls  and  broken 
i  brickwork  ;  to  the  left,  and  there- 
be  south  of  tlie  arch,  are  the  remains 

Btrnctures,  which  are  encumbered 
aps  of  earth.  The  natives  of  this 
assert  that  the  ruins  are  of  the  age  of 
of  whom,  in  Scripture,  it  is  said,  "and 
Dning  of  his  kins^dom  was  Babel  and 
34  Acead  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of 
The  Babylonian  empire  was  sub- 
yj  Cyrus,  who  took  the  capital,  hy 

the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
g  his  troops  along  the  bed  of  the 
to  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  walls 
iple  of  Belus  arc  said  to  have  been 
led  by  Xerxes,  on  his  return  from  the 

expedition  ;  but  this  could  not  have 
»  case,  as  they  were  still  standing;  in 
5  of  Alexander.  After  the  building 
leia  and  Ctesiphon,  Babylon  became 
Y  deserted  ;  and  we  learn  from  St. 
that  the  space  within  the  walls  was 
d  by  the  Parthian  kings  into  a  royal 
park.  From  this  period  we  cease  to 
Babylon  as  a  city,  but  not  withstand- 
to  J  ages  of  barbarism  and  ignorance 
jted  away,  tradition  still  continues  to 
both  its  name  and  situation.  The 
Hilieh  is  said,  by  the  people  of  the 
'jO  he  built  on  the  site  of  Babel  ;  and 
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some  gigantic  ruins  still  to  be  seen  in  its 

vicinity,  are  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  that 

ancient  metropolis.    Porter  remarks  that  when 

we  consider  that  so  many  centuries  have  passed 

since  Bubylon  became  a  deserted  habitation^ 

and  that  it  yet  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

populous  nations,  our  surprise  ought  to  be, 

not  that  we  find  so  little  of  its  remains,  but 

that  we  see  so  much.     From  her  fallen  towers 

have  arisen,  not  only  all  the  present  cities  in 

her  vicinity,  but  others  which,  like  herself, 

are  long  ago  gone  down  into  the  dust.     Since 

the  days  of  Alexander,  we  find  four  capitals, 

at  least,  built  out  of  her  remains.     Seleucia 

by  the  Greeks,  Ctesiphon  by  the  Parthians, 

Al  Modain  by  the  Persians,  and  Kuta  by  the 

Caliphs,  with  towns,  villages,  and  caravansaries 

without  number.     Ctesiphon  was  built  by  the 

Parthians  out  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.     Its 

ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern  shore  of 

the  Tigris,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Baghdad, 

I  and  immediately  opposite  to  it,  the  I'amparts 

and  fosse  of  the  Grecian  city  of  Seleucia, 

which  afterwards  becoming   identified   with 

the  former,  under  the  name  of  Coche, — they 

assumed,  when  thus  united,  the  epithet  of  Al 

Modain,  or  the  cities.     Ctesiphon  was  most 

admirably   situated   on   a  sort  of  peninsula 

formed  by  a  sudden   fiexure  of  the  Tigris 

which  must  have  embraced  the  greatest  part 

of  the  town.     Its  foundation,  however,  can 

hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  person, 

as  it  would  seem  to  have  increased  gradually 

during  a  succession  of  many  years,  from  a 

camp  to  a  city.     Pacoras,  supposed   to   be 

Orodes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  cotem- 

porary  with  Anthony,  is  thought  to  be  the 

first  who  sun'ounded  it  with  walls,  and  made 

it  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire.     It  was 

sacked^  together  with  Seleucia,  by  the  generals 

of  Marcus  Aureleus,  a.  d.  )65,  and  afterwards 

by   the  emperor   Severus.      It  became   the 

favourite  winter  residence  of  the  powerful  • 

successors  of  Artaxerxes,  from  whom  it  was 

taken  by  Said,  the  general  of  the  kalif  Omar, 

A.   D.   637.      The    sack   of  Ctesiphon   was 

followed  by  its  gradual  decay,  and  little  now 

remains  but  that  part  of  the  palace  of  Chosroes 

called  Tak-i-Kesra,  the  arch  of  Chosroes,  a 

melancholy  emblem  of  the  glory  of  its  master. 

It  is  seen  from  afar  on  the  plain,  and  presents 

a  front  of  three  hundred  feet  in  length  by  one 

hundred  and   sixty  in  depth,  having  in   its 

centre  a  vaulted  hall,  a  hnndred  and  six  feet 

in  height  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  the  span  of 

which  is  eighty-five.     The  AH  Capi  at  Ispahan 

nnd  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  Delhi,  srok  into 

insignificance  beside  the  Tak-i-Kesra.  The  city 

walls,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  very  gi*eftt 

thickness,  may  also  be  traced  to  a  considerable 

distance  on  both  banks  of  the  river.    The 
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names  of  Seleucia  ntul  Ct^siphon  are  very 
fi*equei»tly  confounded  by  tJje  eurly  Christiau 
writers  ;  but  the  citi<*s  stood  on  opp05^ite  side 
of  the  river  Tigris,  and  wc*re  built,  at  ditferetit 
periods. — Migmins  7  rave  Is,  pp*  oli  to  73  ; 
Layard,  Ninrvvhy  Vol,  i,  />♦  242  ;  Kinnrua 
Geofiraphiral  Memoir^  pp,  253-4,  273-4  ; 
Sorter  s  7*rnrets  ;  </.  B,  Fraacr'S  7^rav€/s, 
p.  3.  See  Euplirat.es  Kalneliy  Kner,  Kesi^a, 
Seleucia*  Tiik,  Tigris, 

KESRI,  or  Chosi*o€s,  see  Sassanian  Kings. 

KESUU,  or  llursingur^  IIixu.  Flowerf*  of 
Nyctanthes  arbor  tri?* Us »  The  lobes  of  the 
corolla  of  the  weeping  nyclanthes,  f»re  Virought 
from  Mewar,  considered  hefitinf^  given  in 
medicine,  one  tola  a  do?e,  nwed  chiefly  to  dye 
yellow  :  two  seers  for  one  rupee* — 6Vw.  Mtd* 
Top,  p.  143. 

KESRU,  Hi  WD.     Polygouuni  aviculare. 

KESSARI  FL0WEK8.  The  flowers  of 
the  Bntea  frondosa,  Hvxhnrgh  ;  they  liave 
been  iniportred  into  England  for  experimeuts 
in  dyeing.     See  Kesu. 

KESSINA,  SiAii.     The  Aloes-wood  tree. 

KESSU,  see  Krij^hna. 

KESTKIL.  The  kestrel,  Tinnuneulus 
ahiudarius,  and  also  the  spaiTow-Iiavvk  (Aeci- 
piier  virgatu^),  are  common  in  India.  The 
former  may  be  observed  hovering  over  the 
plains,  nnd  at  dusk,  not  un frequently  in 
numbers  perched  on  stones  and  tufts  of 
grass.  Both  prey  extensively  on  mice,  lizards 
»tnd  beetles.  The  latter  hawk  is  traineil  for 
quail-hunting.  Two  lipeeies  of  kestrel  are 
common  about  Dugshai  ;  the  lesser  kestrel, 
Tinnunculus  cenchri%  is  the  more  abnudanr, 
and  may  be  ?een  in  numbers  hovering  over 
the  sidles  of  the  mount*iins  and  the  little 
t.-rraced  fields  in  quest  of  beetles  and  lai'ge 
ii>ect!*.  Independent  of  Mze,  the  latter  is 
di*^fiiigui^hed  from  the  other  by  the  light 
colour  of  its  claws  which  are  black  to  the 
common  kestrel. — Adams, 

KESU,  HiM>.  Flowers  of  Butea  frondo^a. 

KESUN,  Uali.     Garlic. 

KET,  aUo  Koet,  Hind.  Feronia  elephan- 
turn. 

KET,  a  river  of  China.  Its  source  is  at 
fado-ke,  in  the  range  of  hills  called  Ma-fo- 
EiS^e-ko  J  after  parsing  Makofaky,  its  cours^e  is 
Dorth-wesi  as  far  as  the  town  of  Na-li-mo 
(NarinOt  ii<>ar  wliich  it  falls  into  the  river 
Obey  {O-^M  )*^StaHntofi$  Narrative,  p,  74, 

KETAKA  or  Ketaki.  Hind.*  Tei.  Tiie 
strong  odoured  flower  of  the  Pandanus  odora* 
tissimus,alp(>  Pnndnnus  odoratissimus. — L*fii, 

KETANGf  or  Wungu  wood,  is  often  n^ed 
instead  of  teak  ;  the  grain  is  somewhat 
finer  :  when  in  full  blossom,  it  is  perhaps 
Mlt  mmi  betiutiful  ixta  existing. 

KETAPAN,  Jay.  A  troe  of  Java. 

J6«  1 


See  Klitkbefi 

Oasaia  tittrl 
Paper  uml 


KHABBAL. 

KETEPING,  Jxv.  Amygdal 
KETGI,  Bkno.    Pan  dan  us  odoCj 
KETI  BAUI,  properly  Kheti-Ei 

Agri(!uliure. 

KETMl  GANDBO,    Viu  of  1 

Abelnio^chns  esculentus,  W.  vjr  A. 
KETOEN,    Dot.     Ga&aypmoi 

Lam,     CJottoD. 

KETOO,  Sans.  A  sigtj,  from  ki^ 
KETRA,  aee  Kelat. 
KETRI  ^r  KetU'i, 
;  or  Khetri, 

KE7SI0TH,  Heb. 
KETTiSOL,  Chin. 

Umbrella, 

KETU,  an  imaginary  planeit 

the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  tlte 

Rahu. 
KETUKI,   Be5u.     Giwu-aphM 

pine  ;  Pamlunus  odomtissitnus, 
KEUFA,  CniN.     Bambusn  cuui| 
XvEUMAIUL,   also     Brod-Kumi 

Carrawny  seed. 

KEUN,  Hind,  of  Kashmir,  Fl«l 
KEUOO,  BiNO.  Costus  spedfii 
KEVONA  ?  Stereulia  acttminai 
KEUKA,    al^o   Keiua^    Hixd, 

odotmiusimus*     Keore  ki  pat,  Di' 

Pandiinua    odoratiftsimus.    Jv*?wufi5 

Dlk.,  the  flower  of  Pandanu*  od4il 
KEVUHU,Tam.  Eleusine  tioind 
KEW,  Ger.  Hay. 
KEWAR,  Hind.  A  F^^ 
KEVVN,  BiTRM.  Teak,  i_ 
KEWUA^KA-JAIi,  Gci ,. 

root. 

KEVVSEW,  see  Kiu-sin, 
KEVVUN  ?    Kewanni.   UvK 

isora,  Linn,  ;   fift, ;  itoa^. ;    If'*  ^ 
KEYA-KANTA,    Bkno.      Fial 

pinet  Pnndanus  fcBtidu* 
KEYNKBAp  properly    Klicukf 

Crab. 

KEYSUR,  DuK,  Nvettu 
KEYHUR,DuK.f5iflVon. 
KEZH  VABUGU»  Tam,     Ele4 

cana. 

KEZIRAH,  Ar.  Cor'uioder  ue^ 
KHA,  see  Khyen 
KHA,  Bi :rm«  Azadiitiehta  indiei 
KH ABA  JE  also  Cbhota  gul  klti 

Althaea  alhugas,  Common  ttiallciw, 

is  usbd  as  the  maUow.. — Grm  Mi 

143, 
KHABARA,  Hind.  Ehretlaw 
KHABARE,  IhmK  Ficus 
KHABAZEy  altK>  AtijU,  Ajiaii* 

vestrisi. 
KHABBAL  also  Khabliw,  Hii 

doQ  dactylou  :  moti  kbabbnl^  is  Dij 

guin&lia. 
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KHADIM. 


KHAQIN. 


BIUN9  lIiND.  Rheum  emodi. 
BOUNG,  BuKM.  Strychuos  nux  vo- 
L  small  wood,   but  as  strong  an  ouk. 
;  is  usetl  for  rubbing  on  buffulocs  to 
flics. 

iUR,   n  river  which  wjparates  the 
I  of  Baghdad  and  Orta. 
.CIIAN-PA,    Tibet.    L'hasa.     See 
u-viil,  Ladak. 

-CHAN-YUL,  Tib.  Snow-laud  or 
is  tlie  A-Kliassa  regio  of  Ptolemy, 
posed  by  Major  Gunuiugham  to  bo 
Jhha  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-Hian. 
.  still  knowu  as  Ki:a-pa-chan  aboand- 
10 w,  or  Kha-Chan  or  suow-land,  and 
le  as  Kha-pa-Chan-pa  or  Klia-Chan- 
of  the  suowy  laud. — Cunning ham^s 

CHER,  stHj  Rajput 

D.    'Y\\kt  Shtrwaiii  occupy  exclusively 

d  Kisliua,  and  I'e&ide  with  other  tribes 

I   avd    Mastuug.      They   take    their 

Mil   their  belief  that  they  came  irom 

I  on  the  Caspian.     See  Kelut. 

D,    Hind.  A  precipitous  hollow,  or 

Dr,  Tam.,  a  kind  of  coarse  rloth. 
DIM,  Afi.\B.  Servant ;  and,  in  Arabia, 
pplied  to  the  s^crv Horaces,  and  there- 
ting  that  this  race  is  politically  and  so- 
ferior  to  the  native  Arab.     They  are 
>e  fuund  in  Yemen,  and  do  not  extend 
than  the  country  of  the  Aseer  on  the 
md  Balad  ul   Jchaf  on  the  east, — in 
that  part  of  the  country  wln«!h  inciud 
dominions 
ite    Tobba. 


nearly  in  approach  to  tlic  tnith  ;  it  is  ns 
follows  :■ — "  When  the  Arabs  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  the  Abyssinian  yoke  (which  they 
did  with  the  assistance  of  the  Persians),  h 
number  of  Ethiopian  families  were  scattered 
over  the  country.  The  Arabs,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  their  victoiy, 
condemned  them  to  the  condition  of  serfs. 
Their  chief  men  were  subjected  to  a  more 
infamous  degradation, — they  became  barbers 
from  father  to  son." — D'AmaucTs  Us  Akh- 
dam  de  /'  Yemen  in  J?  lay  fair's  Aden. 

KHADIM,  a  servant  of  a  tomb  or  mosque. 
Khadima,  a  woman-servant. 

KHADIR,  Hind.  In  the  Panjab  and  Cis- 
Sutlej,  low  land,  more  or  less  subject  to 
overflow  of  rivers,  &c. 

KHADIRA,  also  Khadiramu,  Sans.,  Tel. 
Acacia  catechu,  Wiild, 

KHADRI,  Hind.     Ribes  rubrum. 

KHAF.  Between  Toorskish  and  Herat,  and 
south  of  the  road  which  leads  from  Meshid 
to  that  city,  is  the  district  of  Khaf.  It  is  a 
miserable  tract,  with  a  climate  very  unconge- 
nial from  high  winds.  It  has  been  nearly 
depopulated  by  the  Toorkman.  The  east 
Iranians  are  («)  the  Segestani  or  Khafi  ; — 
{b)  Cliar  Aimak  :  (c)  Tajik  and  Savt,  each  of 
which  counts  many  .«ub-divigions.  The 
prii\cipal  number  of  the  Scgestan  people 
occupy  Khaf  and  its  neighbourhood  Buy, 
T<?bbes,  and  Birjan.  The  people  of  Khoras- 
san  are  greatly  intermixed  with  Turko-Tarlar 
elements.  The  language  of  modern  Iran  i& 
hiden  with  Ambic  and  Turkish  words  :  but 
pn)|>er  of  the  ancient  I  in  the  oast,  the  language  is  much  like  that 
Physically,    they   ditler  j  in  which  Ferdusi  wrote  his  poem    free  from 


■ably  from  the  Ambs,  and  l>ear  a 
Mice  to  the  races  which    inhabit  the 

coast.  They  have  smooth  hair,  with 
dark     complexion  ;    their    no^o    is 

;  their  lips  thick  ;  their  stature 
ter  than  that  of  the  Arab,  the  lat- 
tiiiu  and  angular,  the  former  round- 

a  predis[)o.*?ition  to  obesity.  They 
sjdered  in  Yemen  in  the  same  light  as 

Pariah  of  India.  They  are  not  ad- 
to  eat  with  Arabs,  nor  can  a  Khadim 
lO  A  nib  woman.  They  are  condemn- 
e   most  jservile  or  ignominious  occu- 

gu<-h  as  musicians,  blacksmiths,  pub- 
s,  &c,  ;  and  their  women  have  usually 

stamp  of  character  than  the  men  ; 
able  numbers  flo<-k  to  Aden.  Their 
,  involved  iu  obscurity  It  has  been 
<1  that  they  are  the  remnant  of  the 
Uimyarites,  or  the  descendants  of  the 
conquerors  of  Yemen,  but  the  proba- 

tfaat  both  these  suppositious  are 
a  and  that  the  legend  related  to  M. 
I,  but  which  ho  discredits,  is  more 
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words  of  Arabic  orijrin. 

KHAGAN,  sec  Kaghan,  Punjab. 

KIIAGARWAL,  Hind.  Momordica  echi- 
nata,  also  Xanthium  strumarium. 

KHAGESHWARU,  Sans.  Compounded 
of  khaga  a  bird,  and  cshwara,  greatness. 

KHAGKIIAN.  The  glen  of  Khagkhan, 
being  often,  only  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
Nynsookh  river,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
precipitous  mountains,  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  valley.  It  is  a  strong  mihtary 
position.  The  syed  chiefs  of  Khagkhan  were 
foremost  among  the  supporters  of  SyedAhmed, 
who  met  his  death  at  Ralakote,  the  outlet  of 
the  glen,  opposing  his  hundreds  of  rude 
mountaineers  to  the  bayonets  of  thousands  of 
Sikh  soldiers  under  (maliaraja  (then  Kour) 
Shere  Sing.  The  defile  projects  outwards  in 
a  nortli-easterly  direction  to  the  confines  of 
Husorah  and  Chi  las,  whence  the  Nynsookh 
river  takes  its  source.— i2tfc.  G.  of  India, 
No.  ii.     See  Koghau. 

KHA6IN,  Hind.  Clitorea  tenuitaat 
Linn* 
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KHKJAM, 


KHK3kH, 

KMAGURA,  Bbx,  A  reed,  tlie  Sarcharum    the  Koran,  Sir  Lr^kiue  l*tTi*Y  di 

gpoiuniieum.  Kojiili  tt,s  n  nui*  in  we^u^ru  Imlifi, 

KIIAIBAR,  see  Khyber.  lo  huve  oijgiuully  rmne  U 

KHAILNI,  «1ho  Kliilliiouij    Hikd,     To)rs. ,  mid  wbo  hy  iheir  uwii  rui 
KIIAIM,  or  FUiddu,  Hind.    Nauclea  par- !  proiiably  correcr,  wt»ro  converted 

viroliu.  I  dooisin  about  4CX)  year8  ago  by  a 

KHAIR,  Hind,  also  Kliaira  and  Kbttira-|8udr   Din.     Attbou^h   litay  tiaH 

frbaeb»     Bkkg.       Acacia    catechu,     Jfi7/*i  ;    maliomedaii^,   ilu*y  evidendj  kutyt 

Kbair-kn-guiKl,  i?  the  gum.  I  of  tlielv  prapb^t  ;;rid  i>f  the  Kama 

KHAUl  POSH,  HiHD,      Villarsia  iiym- 

pboides  ;  Gu!  kbair,  Hind.»  is  Ljivuteracuche- 

niiriana  ;  and  Giil  Kbaira,  is  Altbata  robea, 
KHAISA  GUAR,  or  tbeTakht-i-Suliman, 

is  seen  to  tJiu  west  of  Deni.     It  lu  a  magni-  I  this,  liowever,  it  iiinst  \ii*rr 

Hi^cui    hill,   fVniied    in     trnditionary    lore    Jia  |  >biab  branch  of  iJje  mulicmt 

the   ripot  on    whidi  tfio   ark  rested,  and  for 

being  tlie  parent    beat  of  the    Aflfgbuii    races. 

Its    habitable    part*    are    ot-cupied     by    the 

8b i rani,    a  lawless  tribe,  wlio  also   hold  die 


I  chief  reverence  in  the  year  IS50» 
for    Aga    Khan,    a  Persian   niibWl 
tliey  believe  to  bii  a  de?teend«ni  > 
whuconvert4?d  them  to  lalnm;*  W»i 


ever  Mettled  amongst  anti-reiigtomi 
bold    as    a  tetiet,  and   rigidly  «dh 
pruciice   called    Takeyyali,    i.  e^  t 
atie  conceal  men  t  of  every  tiling  tit« 
inferior  bills  between  it  and  iha  plains.   They  |  rheir  faith,  history,  cuntom?,  aod, 


any  peculiarides  the  di»e(o»utv  of  i 
be  attended  with  unpteni^iit  cotin 


I 


have    for    ueighbour«t,    the   Mlkrani^     their 

colleagues    in    marauding    expeditioaai    and 

of    equally   infaiuous    repulaCion. — ManonU    Richard  F,  Burtoui  Sindk^  p.  41 

Journeys^   VoL  i^  p,  41 ,  E^e  Uteview, 

KHAI  YAH,  Blum.  A  tree  of  Tenas-  KHAJAH.  The  rnler*  of  eiiate 
serim,  maximum  girth  2^  cabit«,  maximum  tan  have  always  been  malioiiif 
length  22  feet.  Scarce  all  over  the  province,  I  the  time  of  Taghalitk  Tiiiiur,  wbi 
Wood  tolerably  good,  when  seasoned  it  floats  [  are  told,  the  first  mahomediiii  m 
iu  water,  it  ia  very  scarce. —  Captain  Dance.}  Kashgar  of  tlm  lineage  of  ChrUirtiia, 

KflA.IAH,  in  Persian,  signiHes  a  bard,  a  |  indeed  was  found  si  ill  prtnaleiil  it 
teacher,  and  a  merchant  ;  it  isi  sometimes  pre- 1  of  Turfau  and  Kamil  at  the  til 
fixed  to  an  individuars  name,  as  the  EngHsh  I  embassy  of  Shah  Rukli  in  1419,  ai 
word.  Master,  or  is  addrei^sed  to  a  person,  as  I  did  not  become  extinct  much  befoi 
we  should  say,  sir.     It  is  the  **Cojia"  of  the  >  of  the  century.     Bof^  iu  the 


mabomedanism  seems  lo  have 
from   an    earlier  dai^   and 


"Arabian  Nighi*.*'  The  Persian  term  Khajah, 
has  not  been  much  introduced  into  tho    Urdu 
or  Hindustani  language  of  India,  and  it  is  now,  \  fanatical  xeaL     Saintly  tea 
id  India,  only  used  as  a  prefiic  to  the  namei»  of   of  miracles,  claiming  descei 
certain  raahomedan  saints  and  untler  the  pro- 1  and   known    as   Kbaja  or    \ 
minciation  of  Khojah  to  all  eunuchs.  I  great  iaitueuce,  and   die  bt. 

KHAJAH,  is  a  term  applied,  as  a  titular  |  to  the  chiefs  of  tbeM%  dividt 
appellation  to  a  small  tribe  of  strangers  settled 
iu  Siiid,  principally  at  Karachi,  where  there 
*We  about  300  families,  who  hay  that  they 
emigiiited  from  Persia.  They  are  a  »ect  of 
Isuiatlt  mahomedans,  are  therefore  heterodox 


rival  factioits,  whose  mutual  boMiii 
tnally  le*l  to  the  bubjugatiou  of 
country.  For,  late  in  the  »evcnleeoi 
Khojah  Appak,  the  leader  of  itnm 
parties  called  the  White  MouuUiii 


shiahs,-- for,  while  the  Ismaili  believes  only    been  expelled  from  Ka»hg«r  by  I 


in  aeveu  Imam,  the  Khajah  continues  the 
line  down  to  the  present  day,  and  in  1861 
Aga  Khan,  who  wa*  a  pensioner  of  the  Bri- 
tiBh  Government,  at  Bombay,  was  then  their 
Imam.  They  reject  Abu  Bakar,  Urar  and 
Usman,  and  reverence  AH,  Hassan,  Hussein, 
Zain  ul  Abidiu,  Mahomed-i-Baker  and  Imam 


» 


Jafar-i-9adif|«  They  do  not  worship  in  a 
mosque  bat  in  a  Kano  or  house  prepared  for 
tbe  occa«iioa.  They  probably  fled  from  Persia, 
wlieti  Hulugu  treated  the  Ism&ill  sect  with 
•iteh  severity.  They  ai^  ingeoei-al  illiterate, 
bat  have  iaveated  a  written  character  for 
them^tlves,    in   wUtcli  they  have  tranccrtbed 
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the  chief  of  tiiat  dtatf*,  wlio  was 
supporter  of  tbe  opposite  fiartj 
Mountain)  songht  the  aid  of  GaliJ 
sovereign  of  the  Elentli  or  Kalmiik 
garia.  Taking  the  occasion  >o 
chief  in  1678  invaded  tlie  mMles 
Thian  Shan,  can  ied  off  the  khan 


and  \m  family,  and  estabiijsibed  th^ 
the    White   Mountain   over    tbo  < 
authority   subordinate    to    his    owi 
ditcords  for  many  years  succeeded, 
one,  sometimes  ao other,  being  ii 
some  supremacy  alwaya    cotitii 
exercised  by  the  khaoa  of  Dai 

&  16a 


KHAJOUN. 


KHAJCNAH. 


e  Utter  country  was  conquered  by  ^      KHAJOUR-CHUREE,  Beng.     Leonotis 

666,  who,  iu  the  following  year,  mak-  ,  uepetiefolia. 

K>1  of  the  White  party  which  was       K£IAJKAO,  eighteen  miles  from  Chatar- 

pur,  in  Bundelkuud,  has  an  inscription  in 
Sanskrit  verae,  in  an  ambitious  inflated  style  ; 
the  verses  are  polished  and  elaborate,  but  some 
are  obscure,  and  abound  with  quaint  pedantry 
and  punning.     The  first  part  of  the  inscription 


ippoeitioii,  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
'  Turkestan  also  under  their  rule. — 
\ika^y  Vol.  ii,  p.  3o7. 
JaH    BAHA-UD-DIN,   of  Naksh. 
ttituted  a  class  of  mahomedan  raendi- 


10  go  about  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  j  is  of  date,  Samvat,  1019,  a.  d.  962  ;  the  last 


i  and  sing  vei^ses  in  honour  of  their 
They  are  called  Naksh-bandi  faqir. 

FAH  JAH  an,  was  the   title  of  a 

*  Dehli,  and  Ibn  Batuta,  mentions  as 
ice  of  the  uiTogancc  of  Nasir-ud-din, 
altau  of  Malabar,  that  he  ordered 
ir  and  admiral  to  take  the  title  of 
Jahau. 

J  A  BAND  A  NUWAZ,  the  name 
t. 

JAH     KHIZR.       In    Bengal,    the 

lau  women,  on  the  last  Thursday  of 

set  afloat  a  small   raft,   bearing   a 

•  tinsel  boat,  in  honour  of  Khajah 
.  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  It  is  sometimes 
imp,  filled  with  oil  of  cottoa  and  placed 
"then  di^h  adorned  with  a  wreath  of 

The  lamp  is  lighted  and  committed 

earn  while  the  fair  devotee  anxiously 

its  progress  down  the  current.     On 

3  of  the  Ganges  and  Hooghly,  along 

id  at  Calcutta,  great  numbers  thus 

?ir  offerings, 

maid  or  matron,  as  she  throws 
mpac  or  lotqs,  liel  or  rose, 
ends  the  qairering  light  afloat, 
ballow  Clip  or  pat>er  boat, 
rs  for  a  imrcnt's  peace  or  wealth, 
rs  Urr  a  child's  success  or  health, 
a  fond  huflband  breathes  a  prayer, 
progeny  their  loves  to  share, 
what  oi"  ^ood  on  earth  is  given 
uwly  lifts  or  hoped  in  heaven. 

Wilson  Tr,  Hind.,    VoL  ii,  p.  404. 
:r. 


part,  Samvat  1173  or  1016.  The  character 
used  is  Allahabad  No.  3,  and  therefore 
resembling  the  llarsha  and  Bhabaneswar.  In 
the  inscription  it  is  called  the  Kakuda  charac- 
ter, and  iu  tlie  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
appears  to  have  prevailed  from  CuLtack  to 
Shekawati.  It  contains  an  invocation  to  Siva, 
Maheswara,  Shambhu,  Bharati,  Pasupati, 
Brahma,  Maricha  and  Brahma's  other  sons^ 
the  Muni,  Atri,  Chaudratriya,  Vayvarma, 
Arjuna ;  and  the  Pui-auic  heroes  Prithuka  and 
Kuuda,  Sumitra,  Bhisma,  Upendra,  Sagar, 
and  the  Puranic  origin  of  the  ocean  is  noticed  ; 
Liiiga,  Yuddhistira,  Viswakarma,  Rudra, 
and  the  Veda.  The  temple  is  dedicated  to 
Pramatha  Nath,  and  rajas  Nannuka,  Vag 
Yate,  Vijaya,  Vahila,  Srihai'sa,  Yaso,  Dharma 
Deva,  Banga,  Jaya  Vanua  Deva,  are  named. 
The  inscription  is  chiefly  in  honour  of  Banga 
(by  his  son),  who,  as  is  usual,  is  elevated  into 
a  great  king.  The  kings  of  Oud'h and  Ceylon 
attend  tndohim  homage,  and  his  captives  are 
the  wives  of  the  kings  of  Andra.  Radha,  and 
Anga  !  (Banga,  of  course,)  eulogized  by  the 
I  brahmans,  because  he  built  dwellingsfor  them, 
and  gave  them  lauds,  and  piously  ended  his 
I  days,  aged  109,  by  drowning  himself  at  the 
I  junction  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  as  did  also 
:  the  brahmau  minister  of  his  father  and  grand- 
{  father.  The  inscription  had  twice  before  been 
engraved  iu  irregular  characters,  and  it  was 
only  in  a.  i>.  1016,  that  it  was  put  into  proj)er 
Deva   Nagari.     The  story   of  creation    from 


Brahma  and  the  egj;  is  told.  The  influence  of 
MA  KOOTL'B-IJD-DEEN,  of  Ousc,  ■,  the  moon  on  the  tides  is  alluded  to.  The  in- 
,  ]ia.s  a  great  name  in  the  chronicle.s  i  soription  alludes  to  a  passage  in  the  Mahabha- 
nedan  sainthood.  lie  was  the  guide  ;  rata,  in  which  Siva  is  represented  to  have 
tie  of  Altamash,  and  most  probably  i  given  his  own  flesh  to  a  hawk,  instead  of  a  bird 
prince   to   make   additions    to    the "  which  had    sought    refuge  with    him.     This 

story  is  told  of  Buddhji,  more  than  1,500 
years  before  this  time,  and  is  much  more 
suitable  to  his  humane  and  life-sparing  charac- 
ter than  to  the  bloody  Siva.  Mention  is  made 
of  a  brahmau  (Sri  liamaj,  whose  feet  earthly 
kings  adored. — As.  See.,  Vol,  viii,  p,  1 76. 

KHAJRU,   lIiNi).  of  Multan,  a   kiud  of 
earth. . 

KHAJU,  Hind.    Pyrus  mains. 
KHAJUNAH,  a  dialect  spoken  on  the  N. 
Saccharum    spou-  {  W.   frontier  of  British   India  where   three 
:  dialects  are  in  use,  called  Shina,  Khiyanah 
OVSy  see  Kliuzistan.  and  Arniya.     The  Shina  dialect  is  spoken  bv 
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•  Travels  of  a  Hindoo,  VoL  ii,  p. 

FAII  MU'IN-UD-DIN,  the  oldest 
!an  saint  iu  India.  His  dargah  is  in 
He  was  born  in  Sijistan,  and  died  iu 
J9,  at  Ajmir.  He  belongs  to  the 
ect  of  mahomedans.  The  Moghul 
often  visited  his  tomb,  especially 
d  Jahaugir. —  CaL  Rev.,  Jan.  1871, 


ORA,    Hind. 
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K^ieupIcH  of  A^'tor,  Gilgot,  mnl,  lower  *lo\v»» 
lu  Chclaa,  Durel^  Kohli  mui  PuIuh,  oji  botli 
blinks  of  the  Indu9.  The  KlifijuNuh,  by  llie 
people  of  Hutiza  ruid  Nager,  and  Uie  Aiiiiya 
iQ  YiLsaa  nrui  CliifraL  A^lor  hm  an  area  of 
1,600  ?quur«  Qiik\«,  ou  die  left  bank  of  the 
Indus.  Glli^it,  ill  Thibetati  Gyilgyid,  has  an 
area  of  2,500  square  miles  on  the  riglu  bank 
of  the  Indus*  The  Dard  or  Durd  are  snp- 
])ased  by  Vigne  to  be  the  Dadiea;  (Ao^i^at) 
of  Herodotus,  and  I  he  people  who  now  oc- 
cufiy  the  eouutrv  culled  Dardu.     See  Dard, 

KHAJlJK,Au^Pt:R.,  Hind.  A  dale  ral^o 
th,T  date  tree»  Plia>nix  dactyhfera,  and  the 
wild  date  Elate  sylvestri:^  or  P.  sylvestris  ; 
Kliajnrt,  HiNU,,  U  the  Pha-tiix  hu  nit  lis  juid 
Piiidi-kh»,jiir  is  P,  rteaulia  ;  KLnjur  rnunj  is 
tlie  fibre  of  the  palm  leaf. 

KHAJURA,  Ilmo.  a  conci^te  or  tuffa  of 
lime. 

KHAJURAN,  Hind.     A  swe^t  meat 
EHAK,  Pers.  Eartli,  dust  ;  Khaki  of  the 
colour    of   earth  ;      Khak-rob,    a    sweeper, 
Khaki-dud*hia  of  the  colour  of  earth  :  gray 
colour. 

KHAKA,  a  tribe  of  AflTgbans,  whoso  aemis 
are  in  the  hilly  re(:;ious,  on  the  south-eastern 
confines  of  Atfghanistan,  where  they  are 
neighbours  of  the  Baluch,  J  mmediately  to 
tlie  north  and  north-east  of  Badar,  ai^  hill?, 
enclosing  the  valley  of  Sibi,  the  abodes  of  the 
Khaka»  Kadjak,  Shllanchi,  Barru  Zai,  Mam, 
and  other  mingled  Aif^han  and  Baluch  tribes. 
At  a  little  distance  from  Dadar,  a  line  of 
jabbal,  or  low  hills,  or  rather  a  fracture  in 
the  fin r face,  extends  from  east  to  west  across 
tiio  country,  and  seiwirtttes  the  particular  vab 
ley  of  Dndar  from  the  great  plain  of  Kanh 
Gandava.  The  road  thronp^hout  the  *ii*surc 
18  level* — Maxsoti^s  Journei/s^  Vol,  f^  /),  340  ; 
Vol  ii,  p,  317.  See  Kadjak,  Khyber,  Kau- 
dahar. 

KHAKAN,  see  Sassanian  Kings, 
KIIAKHOL,  IIiND.  AlHnm  rubellum. 
KHAKI,  a  sect  of  Vaishnava  hindoos 
founded  by  Kil^  a  disciple  of  Krishna  Dos. 
They  apply  ashes  of  cow-dung  to  their  dress 
aod  persons.  They  are  not  numerous  and 
seem  to  he  eon  fined  to  the  vicinity  of  Fiirkha- 
bad,  at  Hnnumnn-Ghur  in  Oude^  but  the  Sam- 
nd'h  or  spiritual  throne  of  tlie  founder  is  at 
Jaypur.  The  residents  in  places  dress  like 
other  Vaishnava,  but  those  who  lead  a  wan* 
dering  life  go  cither  naked  or  nearly  so, 
fimearing  their  bodies  with  the  pale  grey  mix- 
ture of  ashes  and  earth.  They  wear  the  Jata 
or  braided  hair,  after  the  fashion  of  the  vota- 
tjf^  4*f  SJvn,  They  are  derived  from  Eaman- 
nii  t  immediately* — Wilson. 

v*iAiJ»  Ui^ru.  A  qualify  of  hemp  resin 
tutrnt^ 
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KHAK-l-BALKH.   two 
the  Bala-EIissar  in  Kabul. 
KHAKKAR/HiKD.    Pistici 
KHAKODHA,  Uria.     A 

and  Gumsur,  extreme  height 
ctimfei-euce  2  feet.     Height  fi 
the  intersection  of  the  firnl  bra 
common  tree  only  used  for  fir* 
Atacdofiald, 

EHAK  ROB,  A  sweeper,  a 
vant  of  the  lowest  clast*,  also  the 
a  vilhigc,  actiiT^  at   tim<*s  as 
guide,  a  police  epy,  one  of  the  vi 
ment.     See  tihair  Mutazini. 

KH/Uk-SHI,    HiNii.,  Pei^s 
caforin,'«»  hinn,^  also  Si^m^ 

KHAKSI  of  Kcpaul,  a 
whicli  answers  the  purpose  ot 
paper,  giving  a  fme  polish  to  llje 
Smifh^s  Five  Vears  in  Krpaui^ 
KHAL,  a  Ladak  land  mm^Qi 
for  which  one  Khal  of  seed  is  s 
word  seems  to  mean  only  a  I 
and    is  af>pai*ently    tlie  same 
Khara,  or  Khnii,  a  measure  of 
K'HAL  alio  K*halD,  a  WHter 
or  artiticial. 

K HAL,  II tXD.  of  M tizailiiri^ 
KHAL,   lliKiK     A  fckin  or  hfi 
K  H  AL,  oil   cake,  the   refu 
after  ex[»ression  of  the  oil. 
KHALANG,  see  Sioghpo. 
KHALASSAT-UL-AKHB 
written  by  KoUilemirt  the  H 
Ghaias-ud-diu    bin    Hou-main-ud< 
of   his   books    is   entitled    Hj 
Afrad-ul-Bashar,  that  is  to  say, 
part  of  tlie  lives  of  Illnstrioaa  " 
history  which  he  extracted  fi 
his   father   Mir    Kond    had 
eutitloil     I^uz!it-U8«Safa,    but 
made  augmentations.    ITo  dedt 
to   the   Secret^iry   of  S^ate    of 
Persia,  shah  Ism»el   SatTavi, 
the  name  of  Habib>Ulhih,  ami  fn 
the  book  hud  the  name  JIabih 
tlie  year  a.  d.  1508,  Heg.  927, 
Lew^js  XII.     He  was  aUo  an 
history,  which  i;*  entitled  Kluii 
bar,  or  the  Cream  of  hititorie 
Geughiz  Khan,  p.  422. 
KHALAUTI,  a  low-lyiii|»  rii 
KHALATRA,  Hji«d.     Ei 
caryi, 

KHALATRL  Hind.     Pliilip«* 
dis«  also  Salvia  lunata. 

KHALED.    The  Beui  Kbaled  m  I 
time  were  one  of  the  roost  pow 
Arabia  t    they    conquered    tbo 
Lachsa  njid  advanced  to  the 
KHALEE  MUHEEKA,  tlie  I 
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lALID,  IBN  WALID,  seo  Masailma 
CI  Aswad. 

lALIF,  the  Caliph  of  Europeans,  derived 
the  Arabic  Khalifah,  a  vicegereut,  wad 
de  assumed  by  the  mahomedan  rulers  at 
dad,  of  whom  the  first  successors  of 
med  were  Ababakar,  Umar,  aud  Ali. 
r  the  Abbas  dynasty,  they  attained  to 
power.  In  Central  Asia,  tlic  sultan  at 
■ntioople  is,  even  now,  universally 
.  the  Khaliph  of  Rome.  Mahomed  or 
med  bin  Abdallah,  died  in  the  11th 
of  the  Hijra  era,  or  a.  d.  632.  The 
ibte  successors  were, 
I.  II,  A.  D.  932...Abubakar. 

13,  634...U'mar. 

23,  644  ..U'sman. 

35,  6o6...A'li. 

40,  661  ...Hasan  bin  Ali,  retired 

to  Medina, 
sain  killed  at  Kcrbila. 
s  kbalif  loiled   sometimes  in  Baghdad 
oroetimes  in  other  parts  of  their  con- 
1  dominions. 

B  nee  of  Ommiah,  16  in  all,  ruled  from 
sens,  fromA.T>.  661-2  to  744-5.  The 
I  daring  which  the  1 6  sovereigns  of  this 
iah  race  ruled,  extended  from  a.  h.  41, 
661-2  to  A.  II.  137,  A.  D.  744-5;  it 
witli  Marwau  II,  bin  Muhammad,  de- 
and  slain. 

6  race  of  Al  A'bbas,  reigned  at  Baghdad, 
A.  II.  132  or  A.  D.  749-50  to  a.  ii.  656, 
1258-9,  when  Baghdad  was  besieged  and 
by  the  Moghul  chief  Ilulagu, — Ali  khan, 
!soii  of  Jenghiz  khan,  and  the  khalif  Mus- 
I  put  to  death. 

e  Arab   governors  of  Khorasan  made 

capitals      Merv,    Nishapur,    Bokhara. 

!  nilcw  held  sway  from  a.  n.  1 29  or  a.  d. 

0  A  H.  287  A.  D.  900.  Of  this  period  the 
•  or  Taherido  held  sway  from  a.  d.  819 
D.  852,  aud  the  Saffavi  from  a.  d.  873  to 

In  A.  o.  900,  a.  h.  287,  Amru  bin  Lais 
efeated  by  Ismacl  bin  Ahmad  the  Samani. 
ae  coins  of  the  early  Khalifuh  of  Bagh- 
ere  struck  at  Cufa  or  Kufali,  a  city  near 
iphrates,  southward  of  the  spot  where 
on  once  stood,  but  it  was  not  from  this 
istancc  that  the  denomination  Cufic  has 
iven  to  the  whole  class  of  these  coins  ; 
na  the  Ai-abic  writing  character  named 
fie  city. 

ph  Umar  was  the  second  kaliph  in 
(ion  to  Mahomed.  His  time  was  a 
of  great  extension  of  mahomedanism. 
it  tie  of  Kadesia  was  fought  and  won  by 
Deral    Saad,  and   put   an  end  to   the 

1  empire  of  the  Parsi.  He  imposed 
Iraj  on  Syria,  and  die<l  and  was  buried 
tsalcm  wbcro  his  tomb  still  in,  ^ 
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The  kaliph  Mamuu,  in  a.  d.  814,  caused 
a  degree  of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  measured. 
This  was  done  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, between  Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates, 
by  which  56*66  miles  were  fixed  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  degree  of  the  heaven's  circumference. 
The  khaliph  Mamun  was  the  son  of  Harun 
ur  Rashid.  He  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
pyramids,  and  later,  Salah-ud-diu,  tlie  Saladin 
of  Europeans,  used  tiieir  casings,  at  least,  as 
stone  quarries.  The  successes  of  Kutaiba, 
who  in  the  time  of  khalif  Walid  overran  Bok- 
hara, Samarkand,  Farghana,  and  Kharazm, 
and  even  extended  his  conquests  across  the 
Bolor  to  Kashgar,  brought  the  Arab  and 
Chinese  powers  into  dangerous  collision,  and 
the  emperor  of  China  seems  to  have  saved 
himself  from  an  Arab  invasion,  only  by  the 
very  favourable  reception  which  he  gave  to  an 
embassy  from  Kutaiba,  composed  of  twelve 
mahomedaus,  whom  he  sent  back  loaded  with 
presents  for  the  Arab  general. —  Thomas' 
Prinsep,  p.  304  ;  Ouseley's  Travels^  VoU  ii,. 
/?.  1 99  ;  Bunsen^  Egypts  Place  in  Universal 
History y  Vol,  ii,  p.  150  ;  Bjornstjemaj 
British  Empire  in  the  East^  p.  97  ;  Vule 
Cathay,  Vol.  i,  p.  80.     See  Kadesia. 

KHALIFAH-UL-AKBAR,  God's  vice- 
gerent,  a  title  given  to  Adam. 

KHALIPH-ABAD,  see  Khuzistan. 

KHALIJ,  Hind.  A  kind  of  pheasant, 
Gallophasis  albocristatus. 

KHALIL,  a  grandson  of  Timur,  on  whose 
demise,  Khalil,  at  Samarcand,  declared  him- 
self emperor. 

KHALIL,  an  Affghan  tribe  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Khyber  pass.     Seo  Khyber. 

KHALIL-ALLAH,  Arab.  The  friend  of 
God,  the  reverend  designation  of  Abraham. 
The  Messiah  is  the  Ruh-Allah,  or  spirit  of 
God,  and  Moses  the  Kalam  Allah  or  Word  of 
God. 

KHALIS,  a  district  and  a  canal  which 
is  cut  from  the  Diala  to  the  Tigris.  The 
district  of  Khalis  is  situated  to  the  north  of 
Baghdad,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  canal 
which  supplies  sixty-two  villages,  most  of 
which  are  now  become  mere  nominal  ones, 
with  water  for  agriculture,  the  Tigris  itself 
being  unfit  for  that  purpose.  The  principal 
of  these  villages  are  Yeughijeh,  twenty  miles 
from  Baghdad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
in  Rich's  time,  almost  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  great  oppression  under  which  the 
peasantry  laboured.  Howeish,  is  a  village  of  a 
hundred  houses,  famous  for  its  fruit  gardens. 
—  Rich's  Residence  in  Koordistan^  VoU  ii, 
p.  156. 

KHALK,  Hind.     Celtis  caucasica. 

KHALRA,  see  Kalka  :  Koureiu 

KHALKHALAN,  see  Karadagh. 
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KIT  ALL,  Ae.     Acetic  neiil,     Viuegar. 

IvIlALPA  or  Kttlpa,  a  low  c&ste  iuGuzeral, 
whtise  busiuess  is  dressing  skins  and  pre* 
paring  Jeather,  they  are  some  timet*  eiuuuei'at- 
ed  amoQgst  the  iufarior   village  flervauU.— 

K  HALS  A,  HiNU.  Laud  under  the  direct 
administration  of  governmenl. 

KHAL8A,  Ar.,  Hind.  The  Sikli  people  . 
the  Sikli  tbeocrury  cifijiblished  by  tlu^  {:urn 
CvOTiud^  the  old  promJaoui  divisiou  into  Khu- 
laea,  mean i tig  ol'  Nanuk,  and  Kliaba,  nieun- 
mg  of  Goviud,  which  is  noticcil  by  ForstiT, 
is  no  longer  in  force  ;  the  foriuor  ii  ini  Kliu- 
biaa,  h  aJmoet  indeed  nnkiiowu  in  the  present 
day*  The  word  Khaba,  moaning  selocl, 
is  a  term  equivalent  to  a  state  or  conamon- 
wealth«  and  is  suppr^sed  Uy  the  Sikh,  to  have  a 
mystical  meaning,  and  io  imply  thai  theoenicy 
or  superior  government,  under  the>  proteclion 
of  which  they  live,  and  to  tlie  established  rules 
and  the  basis  of  which,  as  fixed  by  guru 
Govind)  it  ii  their  civil  and  religious  duty  to 
confoiiD. 

The  Khala^a  sect  of  Sikhi*,  believe  in  the 
Adi-Grant'h  of  Nanak,  but  tUy  not  eonf»»nij 
to  the  in?ititufious  of  guru  (Tovind.  The 
Word  Khalasa  is  from  Khali 5,  meaning  pure 
or  s^elect,  and  to  mean  the  purest,  or  the 
most  select :  by  otheiis,  it  \^  derived  from 
Khalas,  free,  and  to  mean  the  freed  or  exempt, 
ulludiog  to  the  ^ect  being  exempt  from  the 
usaf^es  imposed  on  the  other  Sikha. 

The  principal  of  the  I'eligious  iustjtu Irons 
of  guru  Govind  is  Umt  of  Pahal,  the  cere- 
mony by  which  a  convert  is  initiated  and 
made  a  member  of  the  Sikh  Khalsa,  or  com- 
moQweaUh«  The  i\>rms  which  Govind  em- 
ployed are  stiH  observed.  The  neophyte  is 
told  by  the  officiatiiiff  Granthi^  or  priest,  that 
he  must  allow  his  hair  to  grow*  When  it  hait 
grown  a  month  ur  two,  he  dresses  himself  in 
bhie  from  head  to  foot,  and  h  then  presented 
with  five  weapons,  a  sword,  a  firelock,  a  bow, 
an  arrow,  and  a  pike.  The  candidate  and 
tlie  initiator  wa»h  their  feet  with  water  io 
which  sugar  is  put,  and  thi.<«  nectar  (called 
pahal)  is  fetirred  with  a  steel  knife  or  dagger  ; 
five  quatrains  from  the  scriptures  being  read. 
Between  each  quatrain,  the  breath  is  exhal- 
ed with  a  pud',  and  the  beverage  s^tiiTed  as 
before.  The  Itanda  of  the  convert  are  then 
joined,  and  the  Grantht,  or  initiator,  pours 
come  of  the  nectar  into  them,  of  which  be 
drinks  tivo  times  nri»bing  a  little  on  his  head 
and  beard,  exclaim iug  '*  Wah  !  Guru  ji  ka 
Klialsa  !  Wah  I  Guru  ji  ki  Fateb!"  or,  "  Wah  ! 
Goviud  Sin^,  ap  hi  Guru  chela  V*  Govind,  who 
inaiitut^  the  pahal,  it  if  said,  went  through 
lliMi  fonxi  with  five  of  hii^  fotlowei^,  driuklug 
nf  tbo  witct  which  harl  washed  eacii  other's 
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feet.  Women  aitf  made  ^ikhs  in  1 
uer  a^  men,  except  that  the  nectar 
with  the  back  inste^ad  of  tUn  edg 
knife.  The  children  of  Sikhs  go 
thi»  ceremony  at  an  early  age. — Cmm 
Hislartf  of  the  Stkhs^  p.  96  i  M 
Sik/ts,  pp,  19,  9L  124-5;  //iJlDi 
PanjaO,  VaL  i,  pp.  lOJ,  126,  l^ 
Forstcr^it  TraiscU^  VoL  u  p>  309. 

KHALWAT,  Ab.,  Pmi.  Retinw 
vacy.  Khalwat-gah,  womcn^s  api 
private  apartments. 

KHAM,  Hind.,  Pisit.  Haw.  Ki 
said  to  be  collected  kham  or  land 
when  done  so  direct  by  govemiueiri 
through  the  medium  of  a  famer 
under-hulder. 

KHAMACn,  Bkng.     Mucuna  ^ 

KIIAMADHU8,     Ihuu.      S|A 

hirtuB, 

KHAMHUR,  Hind.  Aganeui  i 
the  truftie, 

KHAME,  Hind.     Macroiooihi 

KHA-MEN,  see  India, 

KHAMGAOJV,  is  the  larg**t  Ci4 

in  Berur,  perhaps  in  all  India. 

KHAMIR.  iliN».,rfcR..  V»aM,l« 

KHAMiKA,  HticD*     A  hinoktai; 

of  tobacco  com  pounded  with  fragrai 

KUAMITIC   or  Turnuiau    nici^ 

earltei^t    ruling    power   in   Aaia,  m 

Wh»  of  that  rare, 

KHAMJIRA,  HiNii,   Wiihania 

KHAM  MITTI,  H»nd,    In  Kurai 

E^tauce  obtained  in  the  proce&a  of  m 

ammoniac  ot*  naushadar. 

KHAMOUNG-NEK,  Bvuu.  U 
a  heavy  wood,  not  attackeil  I 

KHAM0L7NG-PY.0N,  1:  i 

sized,  compact,  yellowi:*h-grev  w<i«4^ 

KHAMOUNG  THA,  BiVm,   Vl 

dant  io  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergat« J 

mum  girth  2  cubits,  maximum  T*'ni?tB| 

KHAMPA,  a  &ect  of  wan*! 
Kunawar,  who  are  in  ^ome 
Io  the  jogi  of  HiuduAtitu.  Tl 
sacred  pla<!es,  and  many  of 
wholly  by  begging.  iSome  are 
ous  fellowis  they  put  on  a  n 
dance,  singing  and  accompli 
drum,  or  they  play,  sing  ai 
once,  holding  the  fiddle  abo 
hind  the  back,  and  in  a  ^' 
strange  positions.  After  thi 
ment  got  posseasion  of  the  hi 
came  down  in  crowds  to  visit  ,.  . 
to  the  wei'tward- — Capl,  Gerard'i 
cf  Koonawar,  p,  1 1 7. 

KHAMTI,  a  race  in  the  dblaal 
Ai^e^m  and  iu  the  mountaiim  at  the 
ihe  Irawaddy,  in  lat*  27*  30  N\,  ajul 
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n 


KUAK. 


KilANAT. 


riiej  have  ibe  Kbuaoonp:  on  the  N. 
le  Shan  on  the  S.  W.  The  Kliamti, 
imese  populaticm  beloD^iog  to  the 
ck  as  the  Siamese,  their  language 
g  nearly  all  the  Siamese  words,  and 
!d  and  alphabet  is  Siamese.  They 
il  workers  in  metal.  The  Khamti 
iishmi  and  the  Midhi  or  Chulkatta 
well  to  the  east  of  the  Dihoug  river, 
orth  of  the  Lohit  or  Brahmaputra 
tween  the  north  and  east  branches. 

diTided  into  several  tribes,  one  of 
tlie  Chulkatta  or  Cup-Haired,  with 

mixed  up  Abor  tribes  and  some 
ribes. 


The  whole  are  nominally  subject  to  the 
khan  as  chief  of  all,  but  his  power  appears 
to  vary  with  his  popularity. — Masson's  Jour- 
neys.    See  Balucli,  Khelat. 

KHANA,  also  Khana-pina,  Hind.    Food. 

KHANA,  Araoora  rohituka. 

KHANAH-ZAD,  Pers.  House-bom,  is 
the  name  usually  given  to  the  sons  of  slaves 
born  in  the  family  ;  and,  among  the  maho- 
medans,  persons  of  this  description  are 
almost  deemed  relatives.  The  term  is  derived 
from  Khanah,  a  house,  and  Zuidan,  to  be  born . 
In  Beluchistau,  they  are  always  kept  near 
the  persons  of  their  chiefs,  and  employed  on 
all   affairs  of  gi-eat  trust.     Their   character 


IT  Khamti  occupy  ^he  land  about  the  |  and  station  is  considered  highly  respectable, 

and  even  after  they  are  enfranchised,  and 
rewarded  with  a  portion  of  soil,  they  retain  the 
the  appellation.  The  ordinary  term  for  a  slave 
is  ghulam,  but  for  those  born  in  the  house 
Khanahzad,  is  a  respectful  appellation. — 
Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  Vol.  i,p.  456  ; 


r  the  Irawaddi. — Campbell^  p.  149. 
,  Siam. 

I  SIN.  The  climate  of  £gypt  is 
ised  by  extreme  dryness,  rain  is 
I  known  in  the  upper  country,  but 
isionally  in  the  Delta.  The  cold 
tends  from  October  to  March,  north 
m  prevail,  and  the  climate  is  favor- 
be  tourist  ;  boats  ascend  the  river 
ity.  The  hot  season  commences  in 
and  lasts  till  September.     In  May 

the  Khamsin,  called  in  Arabic  the 
a  pestilential  south  wind  of  50  days' 
blows  with  violence.  The  Nile  begins 

June,  and  subsides  in  September. 
Egypt  the  rise  is  about  30  feot,  and 
ilometer  on  Rhoda  Island  24  feet. 
winds  exactly  resembling  the  Kham- 
ypt,  are  common  throughout  the  cast 
,  Afghanistan,  and  the  regions  lying 
lib  and  east  of  the  Indus  as  far  as 
ut,  they  do  not  extend  southwards  of 
province. — Burton's  Sindh,  p,  376. 

MUNG,  BuRM.     Kaempfera  galan- 

I,  a  large  tray.  Khancha,  a  small 
ban-Posh,  or  Toraposh,  a  tray-lid. 

r,  Peus.  The  lowest  of  the  maho- 
>noi*ary  titles  in  India,  but  used  by 
fghan  or  Pat'han  races  as  an  honori- 
to  their  names  as  Ahmed  Khan, 
Mr.  Ahmed.  Khan  is  also  used  as 
of  the  chief  of  the  Beluch  tribes, 
siderablc  portion  of  Beluch istan  is 
the  khan  of  Kalat,  the  four  sub-divi- 
vhose  territories  are  given  by  Mr. 


Maritime. 


ionrnara 
>c»saoi 


Central. 


Saharawan 

Kalat 

Jhalawan 


Eastern. 


Rach  Gandava 
Harand  on  the 

Indus 
Daji\        do. 
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Pottinger's  Travels,  Beluchistati  and  Scinde, 
pp.  174,  262. 

KIIANAK,  a  Beluch  tribe.     See  Kelat. 

KHANAK-UL-KALB,  Ar.  ^.namirta 
cocculns,  fV.  Sf  A.  ;  Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

KHANAM,  Hind.    Cedrela  toona. 

KHAN  AM,  Pebs.  A  generific  suffi*  to  the 
name  of  a  mahomedan  woman  of  rank.  Harm 
women  usually  have  the  names  of  flowers  as 
Nirgis  ;  ZafFran,  Susan.  The  ordinary  women 
have  the  designation  of  Bi,  as  Khadijali  Bi. 
The  higher  classes  are  styled  Begum,  Kha- 
nam,  Khatun,  Nissa,  as  Fakkr  un  Nissa 
Begum,  Jamilah  Khanam. 

KHANA-PINA,  Hind.  Food,  litei-ally 
meat  and  drink. 

KHANAT,  a  territorial  term,  applied  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Khiva,  Bokhara  and  Kokand 
in  Central  Asia.  Of  these,  the  khanat  of 
Khiva,  is  the  most  fertile.  The  Tajik,  an 
Iranian  race,  is  met  with  in  largest  numbers 
in  the  khanat  of  Bokhara  and  in  Badakhshan, 
but  many  have  settled  in  the  towns  of 
Kokand,  Khiva,  Chinese  Tartary  and  Aff- 
ghanistan.  The  Tajik  is  of  a  good  middle 
height,  has  a  broad,  powerful  frame  of  bones, 
and  especially  wide  shoulder  bones,  but  they 
diverge  from  the  Iranian,  they  have  the  Tu- 
ranian wider  forehead,  thick  cheeks,  thick 
nose  and  large  mouth.  The  Tajik  originally 
came  from  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  in  the 
steppe  of  Pamir.  The  term  is  from  Taj 
a  crown,  the  fire- worshippers'  head-dress,  but 
the  Tajik  does  not  so  style  himself,  and  regards 
the  term  as  derogatory.  The  Turks  style 
them  Sart.  The  Tajik  is  covetous,  unwarlike, 
1  and  given  to  agriculture  and  trade,  but  fond 
j  of  literary  pursuits  and  polish,  and  it  is  owing 
to  their  preponderance  in  Bokhara,  that  citf 
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KHAXBAUait 


KTUNBA. 


Lbeen  raised  to  iFjo 


of  tho  Head  :  been  known  as"  Yeu-k 


position 
Uiattc  civilization,  foi; 
there,  from  pre-Ihlamic  titnei*,  tiiey  have  con- 
tinued their  previous  exertions  in  mental 
cuhure,  and  uotwith5^tanding  the  oppressions 
which  thoy  have  sustained  from  a  foi*eign 
power,  have  civilized  their  conquerors.  Mo^t  I  the  Mongols  Daidu*  the  Taydo  of  < 
of  the  celehritiet*  iu  the  tield  oi*  religious  Tnidii  of  Polo,  who  givea  a  desert 
knowledge  and  belief*  lettreii  have  het?h  Tajik,  I  dimensions  and  the  nnmbtr  of  tta 


1264  Kublai  made  it  hischiH  read 
1*267  hd  built  a  now  city,  tht^ee 
north-east  of  the  old  one,  to  whidi 
the  nntneof  "Ta-tu*'  or  Great  Courl 


and  ut  the  present  day,  the  most  conspifuous 
of  the  Mullah  and  Ishan  ore  Tajik,  and  the 
chief  men  of  the  Bokhara  nud  Khiva  court 
at*e  Tajik,  oi-  as  the  Turk  style  the  racje  Sart. 
Vamberry  coniaidei'ii  the  Tajik  and  Hart 
identical,  but  he  recognizes  that  in  their 
physioguomjc  peeuliaritiesr,  Uie  Snrt  differs 
greatly  from  the  Tajik,  being  more  slender, 
with  a  longer  face,  and  a  higher  ibrehead  : 
but  these  changes  he  attributes  to  frequent 
fu term orri ages  between  Surt  men  nud  Per- 
Plan  iilaves.  In  Central  Asia,  tho  warrior, 
the  shephetd,  the  priest  and  the  laymen,  youth 
ind  old  age,  ef|ually  affect  poetry  and  reciting 
f  tides.  The  literature  of  the  mahomedana 
or  ^ettled  nations,  brouglit  from  the  south,  is 
filled  with  exotic  metaphor  and"  illustration. 
In  the  three  Khannt,  the  mullah  and  ishan, 
have  written  much  on  religious  subjects,  but 
their  mystical  allusions  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  people.  The  Uzbeg,  the  Turkoman  and 
Ivirghis  esteem  music  as  Uieir  highest  pleasure 
and  ol'len  bl^nk  out  in  song,  singinq'  soft 
minor  airs.  The  Uzbeg  poetiy  on  religious 
subjects  is  exotic,  derived  from  Fei*sian  or 
Arabic  soui'ces  :  the  Tartar  compositions  are 
tales  and  relate  to  heroic  deeds,  similar  to  the 
romances  of  Europe. — Vmnhernf^x  Sketches 
of  Central  Asia^  p.  338.  See  Bokhara, 
l:!in)An,  Khiva,  Kokand. 

KflANBALlGH,  this  city,  now  called 
Pekin,  waj  foundetl  or  at  leant  rebuilt  by 
Kablai  Khan  aflter  his  conquest  of  nurlhern 
China,  about  a.  t>.  12H0.  Marco  Polo  calls  it 
Camhalu,  and  says  that  in  maj^ni  lice  nee  it  sur- 
passed every  other  city  be  had  visiteti.  Khnn- 
balig  are  two  Mongol  words  signifying  the 
Khan*s  city.  The  Chinese  capital  was  still  so 
called  by  the  Turks  in  the  time  of  P.  Ricci,  and 
may  probably  bo  80  callcil  to  tliis  day.  Tho 
city  on  tliis  site  waj*  originally  (multum  est 
vcuifi  ct  antiqua,  »»  Odoric  ^ays)  the  capital 
of  tlie  kiugdom  of  Yan,  ii.  c.  222  ;  this  wsls 
conquered  by  the  Tliain  sovereigns  of  China, 
and  the  ciiy  Inst  its  importance,  Ji.  D.  93f>  ; 
il  WAi^  taken  by  the  Tart^tr  Khitun,  and  be- 
i»^iM.^  t\...\w  *<  Nan-king'*  or  Southern  Capital. 
I  I  fell  to  the   Kin,  ancestors  of  tho 

Ikiauciitj,  fvho  ijavc  it  the  name  of  **  Si-king"  or 


Wsteni  Capital. 


In  1 1-53  it  received  from 

reign  the  name  of  *'  Chung- 

u     It  seems  aUo  to  have 
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Chine^te  aceounl-s  givo  only  el« 
The  circumference  of  the  pr»;isctit 
appears  from  the  plans  to  be  aw 
mdes.  Martini  speaks  of  it  as  Ui 
twelve  gates  in  his  time,  but  be 
certainly  wrong.  It  ha.^  three  on 
side  and  two  on  each  of  the  otli 
circuit  of  the  two  citiew  togctJid 
tAventy-two  miles  according  to  tli 
the  plan  given  by  P&nihier,  thooj^ti 
ski  states  it  at  forty  versts  or  26|  i 
route  followed  on  Uie  secon<l  jowfl 
Polo  i^elative^   into  China,  wa»  up 


to  its  sources,  through  Bnd 
crossing    tJie    Pamir    t^ibl' 
they    went    across    i\\i^     II 
desert,    to    Cambala    (Khrin 
The   return    was   by  sea 
round    Ceylon,    to  the    Pci 
Caihatj,    VoK  i,   p^    127  ;    I^nuMt, 
Tartartf  and  Mon^ otitic   ;»     *1 
King,  J\*king. 

KHANBAR,  secKob 
KHANCHA,  an  Indian    wc 
from  204  to  22.5  grains. — Si  mm 
KHAND,  Hind.  Saccharaio 
sugar  cane  ;  Khandchi,  one  of 
Bugar  press. 

KHAN  DA,  also  Pmx,  f 
KHAN  DA,  HiFD.  A  do  I 
The  devotion  of  tho   Itajput   m  ai 
his  aims,  as  to  his  horse.     lie  »wc 
steel,  and  prostrates  himself  Ixrrorr 
sive  buckler,  his  lance,  hi^i  swo^xl,  i 
ger.     The  wor^^hip  of  the  swgcd 
divide    with    that  of   tlie  hr-        'i 
honour  of  giving  a  name  lu  ij 

Asia.      It   prevailed     ji  j 

Geta,  and  is  describe*!  >  L 

To  Dacia  and  Thrace  il,  \\;v^  i-jxn 
colonies  from  Uio  •taxartes,  and  fi 
these  lovers  of  liberty  when  their  h 
ran  Europe.  The  wor>ihip  of  tli 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  by  the  Gi 
with  all  the  accompaniroeiii-  nf 
place,  forms  an  admirable  • 
tory  of  the  decline  and  fai.  , 
had  Gibbon  witnessed  tlie 
double-edged  sword  (klianJa)  Uy 


Mewar  and  all  his  chivalry,    tie  m 
have  embellii*hed  li  led 

adoration  of  the  sc;  .ic  bymb 
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KHANDA6IRL 


KUANDE.SH. 


RajatikcM^  VoL  i  Royle's  Artt^  \  must  have  been  bnddhisr,  as  the  king,  Aria, 
India^  p.  460.  See  Khurg,  Svvord.  i  distributes  much  gold  there.  The  Bi-ahmau 
NDAGIRI,  a  hill  in  Cuttaek  with  ;  casie  is  written  Painian  cmie.—BeHg.   As. 


Sut\  Jonrn.  Vol,  vi,  //.  1085.     See  Karli. 

KIIANDALA,  in  Lat.  18M6',  Long.  73* 
23',  a  Jarge  village  on  the  north-eastern  foot 
I  of  the  Bhor-ghaL  The  Dak  buugidow  is 
1,768  or  1,744  feet  above  the  sea,  a  spring, 
kI  are  uext  in  antiquity  to  those  of  i  3  miles  east  of  Khandala  is  1,928  feet.  Mug- 
Thej  are  built  on  the  hills  of  Udyai^iri  !  fauni  hill,  two  miles  S.  W.  of  Khandala,  2,601 
iDilagiri,  tlie  former  are  buddhist  and    feet. 

KHANDAN,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  tenn  in 
use  In  India  to  designate  tlie  relatives  of 
princect. 

KIIANDAR.     Li  the  Peepree  and  Garvee 

'  Dang,  a  term  used  by  the  Bheel  and  Kuubee 

Uiat  of  the  Sanchi  tope  at  Bhilsa.    In  |  cuUivatoi^,  signifying   lopping  the   tiees  of 

are  no  gods,   no  figures  of  different    their  tops  and  brauches  for  cultivation.  Khan- 


res  and  temples  separated  by  a  uar- 
ioe  from  Udyagiri  hill  on  which  are  | 
eipal  buddhist  eaves.  The  caves  of 
*i  and  Khandagiri  hills  are  al>out  20  i 
om  Cut  tack  and  five  from  Boban  Es-  . 


r,  the  latter  probably  jaina.     Many  of 

riptionsare  in  the  J^ath  character,  and 

es  tlieir  age  as  anterior  to  the  chris- 

The  frieze  sculpture  in  the  Ganes 

is  superior  to  any  in   ludia  and  re< 


r  any  extravagance.     In  the  buddhist 
ere,   there  are  no  figures  of  Buddha, 

images.  In  a  jaina  rave  on  Khan- 
he  24  thirtankai-a  with  their  female  1 
I  are  sculptured.  Khandagiri  is  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kalinga.  The  language 
nscriptions  is  Old  Pali.  The  great 
ion  is  after  the  raja  Dasalath,  2nd,  of 
ya  inscription,  but  before  the  Jnnir 
ions  therefore  in  the  third  or  fourth 

before  Chru-t.  The  year  1300  is 
nentioued  in  words,  and  if  this  be 
dhist   era  meutioned   by  Fa-Iiiam  in 

then  the  date  is  A.  i>.  215.  The 
?r  used  in  the  inscriptions  is  Old  Lat, 
ti«rion    mentioned   is  buddhist ;    and 


dar  is  a  destructive  system  by  which  acres 
of  young  trees  are  mowed  down  by  the  Kunbi 
cultivatoi-s  ;  the  parts  of  the  forest  in  which 
this  system  of  Khaudar  mostly  obtains  are 
the  Dang  of  Kambaj  and  Peepi-ee. 

KHANDAVA,  a  forest  district  occupied 
by  the  Naga,  at  the  time  of  the  vedic  Aryan. 
It  was  set  on  fire  by  Arjuna  and  all  the 
Naga  were  destroyed,  except  their  rajah 
Takshaka,  who  escaped. 

KlIANDESII,  is  an  extensive  and  well 
watered  plain  of  about  13,000  sq.  miles  in 
extent  and  interspersed  with  ranges  of  low 
barren  hills,  at  the  base  of  which  run  numer- 
ous rivers  and  rivulets,  flowing  from  the 
table-land  into  the 


river  Taptee.  It  is  sur- 
rith  snlutar.i<ius  to  the  Arhanta,  or  ■  rounded  by  lofty  mountains  clothed  with  trees 
t  saints;  and  tlie  sculptures  represent  |  and  very  unhealthy  ;  on  the  north  are  the 
of  Buddha,  the  worship  of  the  Bo- 1  Satpura  mountains,  clothed  with  forest,  on 
tK-essions,  &c.,  &c.  Merry  dancing :  the  west,  is  the  steep  and  stoney  Sukhein 
>  spoken  of,  and  a  chaitya  temple  and  ;  range,  with  tangled  masses  of  bamboo,  and  on 
The  Kalinga  raja,  at  iSuddha's  death, .  the  south  are  the  ranges  of  Chaudore  Saat 


left  canine  tooth,  which  was  after 
niisfeiTed  to  Ceylon,  and  is  now  in 
eii«to«iy.  The  kings  or  princes  men- 
re — Aira,  tlie  great  king  ;  and  speaks 
i  who  was  in  his  8oth  year,  and  just 
ija  Kharavela  Sauda,  (king  of  the 
fiore,)  Naiida  raja.  Bhamadatasa  is 
>f  tije  coins  of  the  Ramadata  series, 
limadntta  is  said  by  Mr.  Tumour  to 
xived     the  tooth-relic,   at   buddha's 


mulla  and  Ajunta,  with  babul  jungle  in  the 
dells,  and  on  the  east,  low  sterile  hillocks  sepa- 
rate it  from  Benir,     Under  niahomedau  rulers, 
Khandesh  attained  to  much  prosperity,  but  it 
was  ravaged  by  Holkar*s  army  in  a.  d.  1802, 
followed  in  1803  by  a  famine.     Up  to  this  the 
Bhil  race  had  mixed  with   the  other  inhabi- 
tants, and  been  watchmen  and  policemen  of  the 
district,  but  they  then   withdrew  to  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.   The  Kunbi  are  the  main 
t  Kulinga.     The  inscription   makes ;  body  of  the  cultivating  population  of  Guze- 
Dg     prince   learn   navigation,    com-  i  rat,  Khandesh,  ^laharashtra  and  the  Centi-al 
nd     law,    as    well  as    other  school  |  provinces.       In   Guzerat    and  Maharashtits 
At   his  accession,  in  his   twenty-  I  they  are  the  chief  owners  of  the  soil  and, 
>ar,   he  chose  tlio   brahmanical  faith,  i  though  quiet  and  unpretending,  are  a  robust, 
irards  called  about  him  the  buddhist   sturdy,  independent  agricultural  people.     Mr. 

Campbell  considers  them  (pp.  93-6),  to  be  quite 
Arian  in  their  features,  institutions  and  man- 
ners, though  their  institutions  are  less  demo- 
cratic than  those  of  the  Jat  and  Rajput,  and 
in  the  Mahratta  Tillages  they  have  at  iliai" 


ho  bad  been  settled  there  under  the 
iDgs.  Subsequent  breaks  in  tlie  in- 
ioterrupt  the  sense,  but  the  dedica- 
•haitjas  is  mentioned.  Benares  is 
nder  its  Pali  name,  and  it  evidently 
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rirpowtl.  Pew  of  these  men  rvS^mHT 
IIS  soldiers.  Sevnji  ami  his  descendmitH  aitd 
some  of  his  chiefs  were  howorer  of  fhirt  ra<'L% 
but  their  followers  wcro  drawn  from  ih«^ 
inawal  of  the  Western  Ghats,  and  Utterly 
th*^ir  orraies  were  composed  of  soldiers  of 
fortune  of  every  race*  The  Miihrattu  ('hiefs 
Bprun^  from  the  people  of  Saturnh  ntid 
Poonnh,  hut  llulkar  was  of  the  shepherd* 
ftnd  the  Cr&ekwur  was  of  the  cowherd  ca'^tes, 
[While  the  Peshwn  who  put  the  desceudnnts 
of  SivHJi  aside,  wem  Konkaoi  brahmans. 
The  Kuubi  of  the  Hydembad  dominions 
are  wholly  illiterate,  lntiei_*d,  uo  eifort  or 
attempt  has  been  made  to  educate  the  people 
of  the  Hyderabad  ttrri lories,  fhouijh  edn- 
cation  is  making  enorraotia  strides  iu  Berar 
and  in  British  Mahrii«tni.  There  was  no 
proper  school  iiiet  with  iu  all  the  editors^* 
journeys  amounting  to  about  9,000  miles, 
and  only  occasionally  a  few  lads,  children  of 
foreigners,  were  to  be  seen  [earning  in  a  vei-an- 
dah,  the  elements  of  the  Hindi  or  Mahratti, 
In  that  eastern  part  of  the  Mahratta  country, 
a  knowledge  of  reailing  and  writing  iu  any 
tongue  was  almost  wholly  wantintf.  The 
Arjanna  Kuubi  reside  in  Westeiii  India. 

KHANDU,  IIiKD.  Pisum  sativum,  the 
garden  pea. 

KHAXDY%  a  measure  of  weij^ht  ?and 
according  to  locality,  varying  from  lbs.  500 
tolba.821. 

KHANEE,  see  Kelat. 

KHANEK-UL-KALB,  Aeab.   Strychnos  | 
nux  vomica 

KHANGAR,  Hiwd.,  or  Kakkar  of  Salt 
Range,  &e.  Pi  stasia  integerrima* 

KHANI  BliAI,  R^eJogi. 

KHANIKHNOFDE,  a  Uns^iiau  traveller 
who  wrofe  Travels  in  Geutral  Asia. 

KHANIR,  gee  Kol. 

KHANNA,  Ht\d.     Ephedra   gerardiana. 

KHAN  NA  KHO,  Burm*  Ctoton  liglium, 
Croton  Oil  plant. 

KHANOUT,  a  river  near  Shah  Jehau- 
poor, 

KHANPUR,  a  town  of  Bahwalpoor. 

KHANPUR,  in  L.  28'  40,  L,  70"  43*  io 
the  Panjttb,  27  miie*  8.  E,  of  Mithankote. 
The  mean  height  of  the  plain  is  329  feet. 

KHANS  AM  AN,  Pbrs,,  Bini>,  A  house 
atew&t^J,  a  butler. 

KHAN-SHAB,  Hum.,  of  Gurgaon,  brack- 
lab  iwnMr. 

K^'  lliVD*  A  bell-meia],  see  Kansa* 

K'  ,  an  ordinary  malumiedan  suf* 

.  for  a   lady,  a?j  Kbadijah  Khanum,     Klia- 

Kbiitcroo,  Bee,  Begum,  Beefaeej  Nisaa, 

Dnorific  ftutfix  appellations  for  mahome* 

Dfm«     Maik  Khaoum,  was  the  daugfa* 

•f  Ktjcati,    aalfcin   of  SamarkaQd,    and 
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KHJiKftAK. 

p.  UH. 

KHA-NITNG.     A  wild 

under  tlte  generic  Lau  tarm 

cupy  the  mountaiuA    to  the  u^ 

Kham-ti,  apparently  iu  the  iijl 

I  Mi-li,  or    Num-Kiu.     Thry  air> 

'  between   the  Kham-ti  and  the  Mi 

I  latter   appearing  to  belong   to  ik 

t  family  (Si^fun  or  K  ham -pa.)     Tl> 

may  form  a  link    between  the  Kl 

I  the  Singpho  or  Burmau  fat) 

I  f:^inghpo. 

I      KHANZIR,  Ah.     Hog. 
I      KHA-PA-CHAK,  ge«  LaJ 
I      KHA^^A^CHAN  PA,  see 

KlIAPALU,   a  town  of   HM 
I  above  tfie  sta. 

I      KHAPHOK,  see  Singhpoj 

K'HAPPAR,  seeKho7,dar 

KHAPYA,  see  Kasyya,         ^ 

KHAR,  Hind.    The  tioda  plami 

gritlithii,  also  soda,  potash,  bitrtlti 

hence   khara,    siiline.      Parkhur, 

beyond,   and   kar  or   k*imr,  s&lii 

nimous  with  Loou^  tht?  *  salt-rivc 

are  several   Kliari  Nadi,   or   salt 

Rajpootana,  though  only  one  I^oo 

is   frequently    culled    the   hoot^ 

salt* Waaler/    or  K4mi*ji-pini, 

into  Kala   pani,  or   ^  the  black^'v 

is  by  no  means  insignificant,—^ 

than,  VoL  \l  p^  304, 

KHAR,  Hind.   HyeUpliu 
det\     The  hog-deer, 

KHAR,  Pkrs.  a  donkey 
wild  ass,  the   Onager  ;  Khar-god 
litenilly  theaj^s-eai^ed. 

KHAR,   Hi  Nil.     Prosoptaj 
Garoxyion  griifithii,  Moff. 
KHARA,  >.ee  Khal,  Kar. 
KHARA  MACHl,  Hi^t^ 
KHARACK,  Guz.,  Hind.,P| 
See  Khorfakcn. 
KHARADI/HiND.  A  tut 
KH  4.HAl,HiPiD.  HeliotropS 
KHARAIRA,  Hind  Psiil 
KHARRAK,    an    islnud 
Gulf,  which  lies  near  the  lof 
gulf,  and  while  it  iu  a  givat  <i« 
tlie  uavigatioQ  of  the  euti'aiiC 
sorah   river,  has  an   easy 
a  few  hours*  sail,    botli  witli  tli 
Persia  and  of  Arabia.     Under  rf\ 
90   propitiouH   to    iti^ 
surprising  Uiat  Khar; 
become  a  flourishing 

lation,  which  amouutij' ., 

fishermen  and  pilots  wben  B 
bauaeit  first  estabttilied  hiiBaall 
wltbin  the  eleven  years  that  tUo 
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wiib '  of  twahre  thoiuaiid  souls.  It 
liBoled  «Bd  lost,  because  it  was  not 
■miitim  to  the  nation  by  whom  it 
A  aeqnirad.  It  is  situated  witliin 
•goes  of  the  Sliat-el-Arab,  and  half 
veen  tlie  coast  of  Arabia  and  Persia. 
^  proceeding  to  Bussorah  generally 
i  pilot ;  It  is  live  miles  in  length,  and 
two  aud  three  iu  breadth.  The  settle - 
lich  was  formed  npon  it  by  the  Dutch, 
m  up  by  tliem  in  i76d.  The  British 
[  it  for  a  few  years  about  the  years 
.—  Tajfiar*s  Travels  from  Enqland 
,  Vol.  i,  |#.  353  ;  Niebuht's  Travels, 
9. 154  ;  JUalcolm*s  History  of  Fersia, 
wp.  145^. 

RAK,  UiND.     Celtis  cauca^ica. 
BAN,  a  western  province  of  Bclu- 
m  which  lie   two  small  towns,  is 
I  by  a  tribe  of  Persian  origin   called 
sherwani,  of  whom  the  AHf  Zye  are 
ich.     They  cultivate  a  little  wheat 
ley   but  insufficient   for   their  own 
Xbey  claim  a  descent  from  Noushir- 
lilar  to  the  Udipur  raj  puts. 
ElANJA,  Hind.     Querens  ilex. 
ELANTA,     Hind.     Sida    cordifolia, 
Sida  acuta. 
RA  SAJ JI,  Hind.  A  second  quality 

KASANI  YELLU,  Tam.  ?  Gingelly 

EKASM  or  Khiva,  is  seven  hundred 

miles  long  by  six  hundred  broad  ; 
ii  the  exception  of  the  narrow  tract 
^  the  Oxus,  and  the  well  watered 
Merv,  it  consists  of  a  wide  desert 
ithont  rivet's  or  springs,  woods,  or 
IS.     Between  Merv  and  Khiva,  it  is 

surface  of  deep  sand,  with  a  small 
f  underwood.  In  the  time  of  Mah- 
Grhuzni  and  Masud  of  Lahore,  Abu 
18  seat  from  Kharasm  to  them  as  an 
lor  by  the  king  of  Kharasm.     The 

Kharazm,  or  Regan,  from  June  to 
er,  is  liable  to  destructive  hot  winds 
man  and  beast  perish,  even  the  hardy 
Brishing  miserably.  The  Behichi 
ilot  or  Julo,  the  flame,  also  Bad-i- 
or  the  poison  wind.  There  is  great  | 
kin   quickly  ending  in  death.     The 

of  the  wind  is  ushered  in  by  an  ; 
e  calm  in  the  air,  and  a  degree  of  | 
I  afiects  the  eyes  ;  the  precaution  i 
pted  by  travellers  is  to  cover  them- 1 
rar,    and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth.  | 

I  fiiet  is  established  by  this  custom, 
siolifay  however  thin,  will  obviate  the^ 
IS  efiiscts  of  the  Bad-i-Simoom  olT 

II  body. — Markham's  Embtussij,  p, 
KhirSy  Abu  Bihan,  Khamsin. 
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KBLABMO. 

KHARA8HI,  ft  dynasty  m  India,  which 
succeeded  the  Grori  m  1214,  but  aflter  an  un- 
eventful brief  period  ended  with  Jalal-ud*din 
iul2dl.— Orm«. 

KHARATI,  or  Eharadi,  Hind.  A  wood 
turner  ;  also,  the  colours  and  colour  sticks  for 
lacquer  ware,  used  in  the  Panjab,by  tlie  wood- 
turner, to  colour  his  ^are  when  the  turning 
process  is  complete.  The  stick  consists  of 
shellac,  melted  down  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  wax  and  sulphur,  and  coloured  by  various 
simple  or  compound  colours.  They  are  ap- 
plied by  the  hand.  The  operator  holds  the 
colour  stick  against  the  turned  wood  object 
while  revolving  rapidly  ;  the  heat  produced 
by  the  friction  melts  the  lac,  and  the  colour 
I  is  deposited  on  the  'surfiice  of  the  woo<l.  The 
skill  and  fancy  of  the  operator  directs  him 
either  in  laying  on  a  uniform  layer  of  colour, 
or  else  putting  it  on  in  little  spots  or  touches, 
by  allowing  the  colour  stick  only  very  lightly 
to  touch  the  revolving  wood,  thus  producing 
either  a  smooth  uniform  colour,  or  the  pretty 
mottled  appearance  so  often  observed  in  lac- 
quered ware.  Two  or  tliree  different  colour 
sticks  are  often  applied,  giving  the  whole  a 
marbled  appearance  of  great  beauty.  The 
colour  thus  applied  is  spread,  fined  and  po- 
lished, by  pressing  the  edge  against  the  turn- 
ed object  while  revolving.  The  final  polish 
is  given  by  a  rag  with  a  little  oil.  The  prin- 
cipal coloura  are  of  lac,  crimson,  orpiment, 
red-lead,  green,  made  of  orpiment  and  Prus- 
sian blue,  dark  blue,  indigo  or  Prussian  blue, 
black,  white,  brown  or  gold  colour,  light 
blue  or  ultramarine. — FowelPs  Hand-book. 

KHARATIN  KHUSK,  Hind.  Dried 
earth  worms,  a  drug. 

KHARATUN,  Hind.  Chenopodium  mu. 
rale. 

KHARAWAY-NU,  Burm.  A  porous, 
heavy,  strong  wood,  of  Tavoy,  not  attacked 

KHARAWUNE,  Hind.  Ehretia  aspera, 
also  Lnnum  verbascifolium. 

KHARAZZA,  Hind.  Gymnosporia  spinosa. 


KIIARBUZ,  Hind.,  Pkrs.  Cucumismelo, 
the  musk  or  sweet  melon,  Cucurbita  melo. 

KHAUCHIOF,  Arab.  Cynara  scolymus, 
Li?nii. 

KIIARDAG,  Hind.  Scopolia  praalta. 

KHARDAL,  Hind.  Brassica  campestria  ? 

KHAiiDIL,  Ar.,  Hind.    Brassica  juncea. 

KHARE  BUTI,  Hind.  Oreoseris  lanu- 
ginosa. 

KHARDOUR.  In  the  villages  of  Upper 
India  are  to  be  seen  the  Khardour  or  Hardoul 
mounds  studded  with  flags  to  avert  diseaM. 

KIIAREN,  Hind.  Rubus  rotundifoliaa. 

KHARENTI,  Hind.  Sida  cordifolia. 

KHAREO,  also  Khareu,  HmD.  Qih> 
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aocai'ptioiin.  Wood  white,  finU  heavy  ; 
anlijeet  to  iui^ects  and  liable  to  warp  :  used 
for  iiittkiug  cliarooftl,  and  for  ordinary  hoiihe- 
buildiog  purposes,  produces  also  good  and 
large  timber. — ^fr,  Barnes'  Kantjra  Settle' 
menl  Meport,  para.  \A^  and  Balfour y  p,  204, 
quoted  in  Powetts  Hand-book^  Foi,  i,  p.  540. 

KHAREZ,  Peks.  A  system  of  large  well*' 
or  fountaius,  very  common  in  Porsia.  Shafts 
are  sunk  about  every  fifty  yai  ds,  and  uoiioect- 
ed  by  a  gallery  undei*-g round,  along  which 
the  stream  is  conducted  by  a  tunnel,  often  for 
several  miles. — History  of  the  Faujab^  Vol. 
U  p  33. 

KHAKEZAi  HiXD.  Carthamus  oxyacan- 
tha,  Bieb. 

KHARG»Panj.     Ccltls  caucasiu,   Willde. 

KlIARG,  Hind,  A  sword.  The  kharg 
bttnd'hai,or  binding  of  the  sword,  is  a  ceremony 
performed  when  a  Rajpuot  is  fit  lo  bear  arms, 
as  amongst  the  aneieut  German  tribes,  when 
they  put  into  the  hands  of  the  aspinmt  for 
fame  a  lance.  Such  are  the  substituto^  for 
tho  toga  virilis  of  the  youjjg  Roman,  The 
rana  of  Mewar  himself  is  thus  ordained  a 
knight  by  the  first  of  his  vassals  in  dignity,  the 
chief  of  Saloombra.  If  wo  couple  this  mar- 
tial rite  with  the  demand  of  jooddan,  there  is  \  and  all 
aa  additional  reason  for  calling  the  Yadir,  ]  with  it 
Indo-Scythtc.  Their  "worship  of  the  sword^  is 
Kbarg-iliapna. —  TotCs  Rajastkan^  VoL  i, 
pp,  159,  583  ;  Vol  ii,  p,  259.     See  Khanda. 

KHARG08H,  Pers,     A  hare. 

KHARGQSII,  IIi^p.  V^orbascura  thap- 
sus. 

KLIARI,  a  rude  pagan  tribe  on  the  hills  of 
Asank,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Mikir 
and  Cachar.  Near  them  are  the  An  garni, 
a  rude  pagan  tribe,  also  on  the  hills  of  Asara^ 
on  tho  eastern  frontier  of  the  Mikir  and 
Cachar-  There  are  associated  with  the  Nam- 
pang,  Joboka,  Mulung,  Tablung,  Tengsa, 
Khari,  and  Mozome  Angami.     Sets  India, 

KIIARI-MITTI,  Hind.  Fipe-clay. 

KHARLseeKhab 

KHAKI  AN,  also  Maragliuue,  Hind.  Sola- 
nutn  xanthocarpum, 

KHABIARA,  Hind.     Rubns  biflorus. 

KIIARIF,  crops  sown  at  the  eomnaem^- 
meot  of  the  rains,  ripening  in  uutumn.  In 
India,  there  are  two  principal  harvests,  the 
spring  and  autumn,  with,  at  »*ome  places,  an 
intermediate  crop.  For  the  sprin«T  harve^^t, 
the  Rabbi  or  Fasl-i-Rabbi,  the  Siced  is  sown 
in  Septombcr  or  Or'tober,  at  the  close  of  the 
periodical  raios^  The  grains  sown  consist  of 
wheats  barley  and  Dther  cereal?,  different  kinds 
of  pulse  whiah  do  not  require  irrigation  or 
much  water,  and  the  crops  are  cut  in  February 
or  March.  The  autumn  or  kharif  crops  consist 
©f  rice  and  otlicr  groins  requiring  irrigation. 
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For  these,  the  seed  is  sown  at 
metil  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
October  or  November.  Millets  aud 
quick  growth  are  sown  at  the  begii 
the  rainy  season  and  form  the  Bfiai 
intci"mediat43  crop.  The  Kharit  la 
the  common  f>eople  sawani,  the  autuil 
The  Rnbljl  i^  Una  vernal*  lh« 
autumnal  crop.  Tht^  lUibbi  U  §awi 
three  autumnal  months,  brought  fori 
in  ludinf  by  the  h^^uvy  dews  and 
of  that  Muson,  and  reaped  in  the  spria 
summer  is  the  lime  for  the  Kharif,  \ 
watered  by  the  Hooding  of  the  rivers 
in  llie  autumn,  after  the  inundation  i 
^Bnv  oti\s  Shtdh,  p.  381  ;  }Fthou'$ 
KHAKI  .THAR.  Sindh.  Alhagi 
rum,  Ihitrfte,   ll\  4^  A* 

KHARIK,    also      Khar<kluuida, 
Maiir,     a  tribe  employed  in  culti^ 
marshes  or  saline  soils. 

KHAR-I-KHL  SHK,  Pers.    Tnl 
nuginosus  and  T,  terrestris, 

KHARI  MATCH  I,  Duk.     Salt 
KHARI^NUN,  Hind.     Sulpl 
KHAR-I-SHUTR,  Pkus.     " 
Alhaji  raaurorum;  in  Arabic  it  ig 

the  deserts  of  the  east  ant 
it  is  the  Jouz  of  A0gh 
js  a  prickly  bush  on  which  die  caj 
and  is  called  Jowassu  in  tlie  Up^ 
of  India,  and  Shinz  in  Beluehl 
often  used  to  ma]%e  tatties,  or 
at  the  window^s,  and  wtitted  for 
apartments  by  evapomtion  in  tlit  Ik 
Pottingcr  says,  the  Shiux,  though  to 
in  Beluchistan,  is  not  to  6uch  plenty 
lower  countries. — Fottintfcri  IVarrUi 
chistan  and  ♦Smrf,  p.  102  ;  Ed, 
Journ.,  p.  378  ;  Frascr's  Journey  Ui( 
jta/K  p.  91. 

KHARI  TALAO,  »ee  Thoji-chaai 
KHARIZ,  HiKD.  Cotoneaht^r  tiW 
KHARell,  properly  Kharzi,  Aiu, 
FfiRS.  Schismatics  ;  tlie  suuni 
are  so  called  by  the  shiah  eect  A 
however,  is  a  person  who  aeparAtai 
from  a  community  or  retigioua  faitl| 
der*  The  shiah  mahomedaa  sect 
as  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  guuni  sect  accept  All  aa 
khalif,  in  succession  to  Mahoned.. 

KHARJURAPU  CHETTU,  Ti 
nix  dactylifera  ;  Khajuri  i«  P.  ^l 
in    Telingana,   it   is   np* 
imported   kind,   in    com 
indigenous  date,^ — L* ;  ii«,  Vol. 
KHARK,  HiKD,     Olti*  cai 
KHAR-KHARNAH,  Umi». 
thapsiis. 

KHARKUSA^  HiiOk.   Sttisiia  fi 
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XHARTRA. 
IIiANKEy  Hdtd.  Pbelipeea  calotro- 

i  LEI,  HiMD.  Tamarix  orieutalis. 
IMA9  Abab.  Date  tree.  lu  Persia, 
sea  are  reckoned  mubarak  or  blessed, 
he  Zeitan  or  olive^  and  the  Nakhl 
My  the  date  or  palm  tree.  Some 
an  tradition  respecting  the  angel 
Bema  to  have  consecrated  the  olive  ; 
late  is  said  to  flourish  only  in  the 
;*  Islam,  the  land  of  true  believers. — 
Travelsj  Vol.  U,  p.  SSO.  SeeKajur, 
n. 

tMACH,  Hind.  Rubus  lasiocarpus. 
UMAHBA,  P£RS.  Cowrie  shell, 
Doneta. 

IMO,  HiKD.    Lonicera  hypoleuca. 
INAB,  Hind.    Verbascum  thapsus. 
(NUB,  Hindi.    Prosopis  spicigera, 
nubti,  Hind.  Ceratonia  siliqua. 
iOATI,   see    Affghan,  Purmuli  or 

IPALU  CHERAI,  Hind.,  Pushtu. 

Ilex. 

tPAT,  Hind.     Garuga  pinnata. 

tPATA  SEBEI,  Hind.      Quercus 

tBAH,  or  Indian  mackerel,  a  species 
los,    is  found  in  abundance  off  the 

coast,  and  from  thence,  great  num- 
i  dried  state,  are  annually  imported 
^1. 

^BAH,  see  Khyber. 
hBI,  a  river  of  Oodeypur,  runs  near 
a. 

tBOUB,  Arab.  Ceratonia  siliqua, 
erlj  Khamub. 

£AN,  Hind.     Crotalaria  burhia. 
tSHU  or  Kharsui,  Hind.    Quercus 
i  folia. 

tSHUF,  Pers.  Kharsjuf  of  Egypt. 
».     Cynai-a  scolymus,  Linnn 
t-TlLAB  of  Bheels,  near  Mliow. 
les  auritus,  Latham, 
iSU  or  Kharsui,  Hindi  ofKauawar. 
semicarpifolia,  the  alpine  oak. 
tTAKSHO,  see  India,  Maryul,  Slii- 
t. 

fcTRA,  signifies  *  true,'  an  epithet  of 
n  which  was  bestowed  by  Sidraj, 
Anhalwarra  Putuu,  on  one  of  the 
(gatcha),  of  the  buddhist  and  jain 

grand  religious  disputation  (badha) 
ipifal  in  the  eleventh  centuiy.  The 
d  Hemachandra  Acharya  was  head 
[hartra-gatcha  ;  and  his  spiritual 
Dt     honoured    Oodipoor    with    his 

in  his  visit  to  his  dioceses  in  the 
a  1821.  Colonel  Tod's  Yati  tutor 
isciple   of   Hemachandra,    and  his 

or  pedigree,  registered  his  descent 
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by  spiritual  successions  from  him.  This  poti- 
titif  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  of 
estimable  character.  He  was  versed  in  all  the 
ancient  inscriptions,  to  which  no  key  now  ex- 
ists, and  he  decyphered  one  for  Col.  Tod  which 
had  been  long  unintelligible.  His  travelling 
library  was  of  considerable  extent,  though 
chiefly  composed  of  works  relating  to  the  cere- 
monies of  his  religion  :  it  was  in  the  charge  of 
two  of  his  disciples  remarkable  for  talent^  and 
who,  like  himself,  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  these  ancient  characters.  The  pontiff 
permitted  the  yati  to  bring  for  his  inspec- 
tion some  of  the  letters  of  invitation  written 
by  his  flocks  in  the  desert.  These  were  rolls, 
some  of  them  several  feet  in  length,  contain- 
ing pictured  delineations  of  their  wishes. 
One  from  Bikaner  represented  that  city,  in 
one  division  of  which  was  the  school  or 
college  of  the  Jain,  where  the  yati  were 
all  pour  tray  ed  at  their  vanous  studies.  In 
another  part,  a  procession  of  tliem  was  quit- 
ting the  southern  gate  of  the  city,  the  head  of 
which  was  in  the  act  of  delivering  a  scroll  to 
a  messenger,  while  the  pontiff  was  seen  with 
his  cortege  advancing  in  the  distance.  To 
show  the  respect  in  which  these  high  priests 
of  the  Jain  are  held,  the  princes  of  Bajpoo- 
tana  invariably  advance  outside  the  walls  of 
their  capital  to  receive  and  conduct  them  to 
it — a  mark  of  respect  paid  only  to  princes. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  high  priest  of  the 
Khartia  passing  through  Oodipooi-,  as  above 
alluded  to,  the  Rana  received  him  with  every 
distinction. —  Tod's  Kajast/tan,  Vol.  i,p.  518. 

KHARTUMA,      Hindi    of     Trans-Ind. 
Cucumis  colocynthis,  Linn, 

KHARA-TUCKA.  In  the  hill  districts 
to  the  S.  W.  of  Mehur  in  Sind,  is  Ehara- 
Tucka,  a  pretty  valley  that  overhangs  Herar. 
At  a  comparatively  early  era  of  creation,  this 
valley  must  have  been  inhabited,  and  curious 
remains  of  a  by-gone  age  are  seen  in  the 
Kaffir  Kot,  regular  and  evidently  artificial 
ranges  like  river  terraces.  The  popular  belief 
is,  that  their  huge  bouldere  were  lifted  into 
position  by  the  giant  race  then  inhabiting  the 
earth,  but  they  must  have  been  an-ested  in  their 
descent  from  the  higher  ridges  by  accident  or 
by  some  artificial  contrivance.  They  are 
strange  aud  imperishable  memorials  of  an  age 
and  race  long  since  passed  away.  These 
terraces  wore  for  purposes  of  cultivation  ; 
they  caught  the  rain-water  running  down  the 
face  of  the  hill,  also  "  detritus,"  thus  forming 
slight  soil,  in  which  the  people  sowed  jowa- 
ree  or  wheat,  according  to  season.  The  prac- 
tice is  common  now  all  over  Affghanistan  and 
the  Himalaya,  and  was  so  throughout  Belu- 
chistan  when  it  was  more  densely  populated 
than  at  present.    The  extinct  inhabits 
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of  tbcso  (Ijijs  ure  always  styled  Kaffuv  licuce 
theae  terraces  nnd  oilier  remains  ar«  called 
Kttflu'  Kot*^ — Aoic  fit/ Major  Merewetherin 
Uomhaif  MeUical  Transaction^  No,  vi,  Sew 
iicries,  1860,  ;?,  273. 

KIIAEVAR,  n  measure  of  100  Tnbrez 
niauiul  winch  h  tqual  to  .six  maumi  arul  ten 
f^oer  of  IuiIjh  or  uliout  ^00  lbs.  avoinlupoi;*. — 
AloUttn  f Alt's  Travfhf  p,  262.  Hee  Khar  war. 

KIIAUVA  VARMA,  see  Inscriptions. 

IvHARWA,  (fuz.  IJisD.  A  coarse  kiuU 
of  red  fJfith,  cliiofly  manur'acturcd  iu  Guzerat, 
— Fntilhirr. 

JCIIAKWALA,  Hind.  Salix  alba,  also 
Hi^siessya  h}  fKilouca* 

KIlAliW A '!,  1 1  iND,  An  asMoacl, a meat^yre 
of  weight  ill  Kiishniir.     See  Kharwar. 

KHAEWA-Tl'IL,  Hind.  Coarr^e  oil,  rape 
oil,  bitter  oil  from  the  tuelia  and  azuUeruehta 
seed. 

KHARWE,  Mind.,  Pshtu.  Cotoneaster 
biiccillari!^,  Indian  moutitaiu  ash. 

KHAllWI.  Ma  lilt.  A  castti  employed  in 
tilinc^  Lou-^e-',  makitip:  phintattons. 

KHAKYA  MATTI,  properly  Khari  matti, 
HiNU,,  lire  clay,  white  earth.  That  of  the 
Lahore  bazftr,  is  a  pale-coloured  clay,  almost 
the  same  as  chikni  miuit  and  used  to  make 
crucibles  of.  The  term  khari  mitti  i$  also 
applied  to  chalk, — FtnveiVs Hand-book^  Econ* 
Prods.  I^nnjah^  ;»,  2*?. 

KHAR  ZAIIHA,  Pkks,  Ltt.  Ass-poison, 
very  comniou  over  all  ludia,  probably  Oleao- 
der  ? 

KHAS,  Pkus.     Andrnpojajon  rmtricatus. 

KHAS,  a  hm^uage  or  dialect  of  Hiadi, 
spoken  between  Kumaon  and  Nepal.  In  Nepal 
i t  is  ca  1 1  ed  Parbaliya  or  Purbiitl i ,     See  Indiik 

KllAS,  Ar.  Own,  partie«lar»  select  : 
Khowa)*,  plural,  are  women  kept  by  a  person, 
slaves. 

KHAS,  HiKtu  Cyml>opo;rnn  aromatiens, 
also  the  root  of  the  Auntherium  muricatum, 
the  "  kni^kus**  root  ui^eil  to  make  ifittiRs, 
Khas  U  mni-h  used  in  the  Ambalab  district 
as  a  paekiu^  )na\erial  The  jrrass  of  the 
plant  is  called  khuvi  and  panni,  and  the  flower 
izkhar.— Po^/?e//'a!  IJand'hook^  Vol.  i,  p,  ol8. 

KH.iSA,  li  pt'oplc  who  inhabited  Persia 
and  northern  Imha,  Iwfore  the  Arian  immigra- 
tion. There  is,  -lill,  a  race  in  the  Indian  ile^serf^ 


KHAStiYA  HILi& 


KHASDAR,  Maiju.     A  gi 
KHAS-CHELA,  Hjsnn      Lit*. 

d  i sc  i  pi  e.       T he    e h  ic  f   il  i  &  e  i  i 
successor  of  (he  mahant  or  b 
etitablihhment  uP  ase^ttcs,  or 
IVthon^s  Glogsart/, 

KHASilBAB^UiND.     Niraa  ql 

KHA81IKHA,  Pkr8.  Tika,  Hi 
sectarian  mark  on  the  foreheada  of 

KHA8H  KHASH,  Gtz.,  Hiki^ 
seed.  Seeds  of  Papaver  «^omnit<sruii 
khftsh-kH'tcl,  Poppy  seed  oil.       ^m 

KHASH  RUD,  the  gcogi-aJH 
this  river  as  tidving  its  ride  iu  tral 
of  Siahbaiid,  aud  trace  itd  course  fi^ 
to  south  until  it  talb  into  the  Helnttti 
u&sheeu,   whereas   it   tlows   in   Um 
only  as  far  as  Koh-i-d  iizdan,  a  Tilttj 
ed  betweeu   Wu^heer  and  Ibr&himi 
forms  an  elbow,  turning  suddenly  <4| 
and   runs   from    that    point   fitrairi 
Seistan  lake.     At  the  cold  ^ea*«ou  o^ 
its  bed  is  generally  dry  and  fuU  of« 
which  are  numbers  of  wild  fowL— < 
Joum.f  p,  401.  i 

KHAS-KHAS,  Hind.     Anatbai 
catura.     A  fragrant  jy^rass,  the  n^iU 
are  made  into  door  mid  window*. 
abounds  on    (he  banks  of  ih" 
Lahore  rivei*s  iu  large  f|oaiititi 

KHAS-KHELI,  HiNin    A 
tilt*  Blntwulpur  court,  who«e  daii^kt^ 
a  ted  tirst  witli  tlie  nabobs  befurc  ImtIi 
to  other  pei*sons.     The  Golji 
class    of    slaves,  and  were   pi*miii| 
Africa,  and  of  the  Sidi,  llabalij^ 
Sindi  and  Zenij^bui  raee8. 

KHASMI,  Pkrs.,   PuflHT 
A  musk -melon. 

KHAR  MOUNTAIN,  *ec 

KllASRA,  a  writteu  record 
culars  of  a  rough  map  or  pli 
A  fiehl  hook 

KHASSAK,  ecaCoa^ack,  li 
Vi?*wamitra» 

KHASSYA  HILDS,  lie  l>et 
British  provincea  of  AsnaiQ 
the   north-wer^tern  portion  of 
Burmah*     It  is  an  immense  ex 
tairtous    country,     inhabited     by 
njon  a  tain  tribes.     Inthisgrt-;      i 
one  or  two  valleys  occur, 


!oW«C^ 


now  mahomedan,  and  called  Khossa.     Klphin- 

stone  tnenttoiiH  rhe  Khasa-kheb    Khasgm*  in  in  \  of  Munnipore  is,  from  its  c< 

the  region  of  ihL*  Khasa*  the  Ca^ia  regia  of  [  British  jiMvernment,and  froi 

Piolemy.     Menu  says,  that  the  Saca»  Yavana, 

the  Pehlavi  and  tlie  Khasa   of  Ceutrnl    Abia, 

were  all  <^lrliettri  or  llajpootB. — Birr, 

KHA^-A  AL,  A  powerful  tribe  of  husband- 
mon  on  th-^  v:\H  of  the  Euphrates. 

lAS-BARDAK,  a  match lock-raati,  tn  a 
I's  retinae. 

ISO 


i^fa 


it  all  admitting  \t%  suprein: 
porta  or.  Lyinj?  between  i 
jind  2a'  *60  uorth,  and  longitude  ^ 
9-4*  30'  east,  the  mountain  lr%ct 
tit»u  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
Britisli  provmce9  of  Aj^am  aatl  Q 
on  the  c«i»t  by  the  Kubbo  Talkgp  i| 
K  ISO 
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HILLS. 

ah.  TV>  the  nortli-oaftt  and  eouth, 
daiy  is  not  weli-defiued,  and  would 
pend  upon  tlie  extent  to  which  the 
re  goverameut  might  spread  its  iu- 
mongst  the  hill  tribes  in  those  direc- 
t  in  the  north-east  it  may  be  denoted 
drawn  north  from  the  north-west - 
ler  of  the  Kubbo  valley  until  it 
Jie  Assam  boundar}',  and  in  the 
'  one  drawn  west  from  tlie  source  of 
isailuog  river,  the  fixed  south-east 
\  till  its  junction  with  the  Tooyai 
le  Cossyah  orKhassya  country,  on  the 
t  frontier,  ha»  iron  of  great  purity, 
at  Pundna  ;  Cas»<ia  liguea  is  one  of 
pal  articles  of  export,  and  a  variety 
M>lonred  cloths,  generally  known  by 
3  of  Sylhet  cloths.  Some  of  them 
I  of  rich    colours   and   being  of  a 


KHASSYA  HILLS. 

Poonjee,  and  Lykeom  Poonjee,  but  agree- 
ments were  entei-ed  into  wiUi  Mowyang  in 
1^^29,  Dowarrah  Notooitnan  in  1837,  Soopar 
Poonjee  in  1829,  and  in  1860,  with  Blmwal. 
The  estimated  area  of  the  Cossyah  hill  is 
7,290  square  miles.  About  16  miles  on  the 
Sylhet  side,  and  about  the  same-  on  that  of 
Assam,  it  consists  of  low  land  interspersed 
with  small  hills.  In  the  interior,  about  50 
miles  in  extent,  is  an  undulating  hilly  table 
land,  from  l,oOO  to  2,500  leet  high.  Coal  is 
said  to  abound  in  the  hills  of  Jynteah.  The 
localities  admitting  of  cultivation  are  the 
plateaux  of  the  Cossyah  and  Jynteah  hills, 
the  lower  ranges  on  the  Assam  border,  and 
the  slopes  towards  the  Sylhet  plains.  The 
area  of  the  three  plateaux  is  about  3,500 
square  miles,  and  their  luMghts  vary  from 
3,00Q  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.    Th6 


irable  texture,  are  well  adapted   for  i  soil  is  a  ferruginous  red  clay,  with  a  sub-soil 


of  shingle,  little  suited  for  profitable  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  hollows,  however,  a  fine  black 
mould  is  found  extending  often  over  many 
acres.  On  the  plateaux,  miles  upon  miles  of 
land  are  as  level  as  the  most  highly  cultivated 
portions  of  Kent  and  the  Lothians.  On  the 
middle  plateau  the  tem[>erature  averages  that 
of  the  English  summer  ;  risiug  to  72*  during 
the  hottest  months.  The  cold  weather  is 
less  severe  than  an  English  winter.  The 
cultivated  land  in  those  hills  is  very  little. 
A  lute  survey  gave  12,221  acres  or  less 
than  10  square  miles  as  the  total  in  the 
Jynteah  hills;  while  within  an  ai'ea  of  4,450 
square  miles  among  the  Cossyah  hills  only  30 
square  miles  have  been  brought  under  crops. 
The  Cossyah  hills  have  a  small  isolated  body 
of  people  of  the  Talc  or  Siamese  race.  The 
Ahom  who  once  ruled  Assam,  were  also  of 
the  Siamese  race.  The  Khassya  race  inter 
their  dead  on  the  undulatory  eminences  of 
5  "Semi-independent  States."  The '  the  countiy.  The  tribe  habitually  erect 
xercise  civil  and  criminal  juris- 1  the  dolmen,  menhir,  cysts  and  cromlechs, 
people  in  all  mat-  I  almost  as  gigantic  iu  their  proportions,  and 
I  very  similar  in  appearance  and  construction 
to  the  so-called  Druidical  remains  of  Western 
■  Europe.  They  keep  cattle  but  drink  no 
I  milk,  estimate  distauces  traversed  by  the 
i  mouth fuls  of  betel-leaf  chewed  en  route^  and 
'  timong  them  the  marriage  tie  is  so  loose  that 
j  the  son  commonly  forgets  his  father  when 
,  the  sister's  son  inherits  property  and  rank. 
!  The  undulatory  eminences  of  the  country, 
some  4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
I  was  conquered  in  1829,  and  the  j  the  sea,  are  dotted  with  groups  of  huge  un- 
Kfayrim  ceded,  to  the  British,  the  l  polished  squared  pillars  and  tabular  slabs, 
to  the  S.  £.  of  the  Oomean  or ;  supported  on  three  or  four  rude  piera.  In 
ne  river.  In  1861  the  rajah  wasioue  spot,  buried  in  a  grove,  were  found 
ind  Malay  Singh,  a  new  chief  in-  a  nearly  complete  circle  of  menhir,  the  tallest 
No  engagements  have  ever  been  of  which  was  .30  feet  out  of  the  groandi  6 
h  Kobo  Sophoy  Synng,  Moflung  feet  broad,  an4-2  feet  8  inches  thick  ;  ud 
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rers,  to  which  purpose  they  are 
pplied  in  the  easU^rn  part  of  Bengal. 
lyah  and  Jyntia  hill  territory  is  ad- 
d  by  an  assistant  attached  to  the 
Homission.  The  value  of  the  export 
ort  trade  of  the  country  is  about 
),0()0a  year  with  Assam,  and  with 
ml  plains  about  10}  lakhs,  the  cx- 
ig  7  lakhs.  The  total  revenue  from 
1  taxes  in  1857  amounted  to  rupees 

The  first  treaty  with  Jyntia  was 
1  in    1824.     The  rajah   Ram  Sing 

no  assistance  during  the  Burmese 
he  agi-eed  to  acknowledge  allegiance 
British,  and  his  country  was  taken 
"otection.  The  population  of  the 
Us  is  about  40,000  souls,  and  of  the 
hills  about  82,400.  The  Cossyah 
e  twenty-five  in  number,  of  which 
.,  Clierra  Poonjee,  Khyrim,  Nus- 
jgree  and  Nuspoong  are  commonly 


►ver  their  own  people  in  all 
Uuning  exclusively  to  them.  The 
tates,  known  as  the  "  Dependent 
are  twenty  in  number,  the  chief  of 
9  : 


i 


MowTtearam, 
3Iowdan  Poonjee, 
Mfthrain. 
Mollai  Chammat, 
Bhawul, 
Seenai  Poonjee, 
LengUtau  Poonjee 


Mowyan$(. 

Nobo  Sopho, 

Jeerung, 

Syniiff, 

Moflon^  Poonjee, 

MowloiiK     do. 

Lykfloiu       do. 


KUASSYA  UIIXS. 


KHA^VA  UUXa. 


Von t  of  eacU  woii  a  dolmen   or  cromlccL  oFiAiidiim  from  tbe  ^reiii  HiiunlAjm 


I 


|»i*oprrrfionat*?ly  gii^autic  )>ieces  of  rock,  wKile 
tlie  largest  slab  niGajiurud  was  32  feet  high, 
1*5  feet  blond,  und  2  feet  Uiii-k.  Tbe  method 
tif  retnoviut;  tfie  blocks  is  by  cuttiug  grooves, 
along  whirh  fires  are  li*rUtt?d,  and  iiilo 
whirh,  when  heated,  cold  water  i»  run, 
which  causes  the  rock  to  iii^^urc  along  the 
groove  ;  Ihe  lever  and  rope  are  the  only 
mechaaical  aids  used  in  transportiug  and 
erecting  the  blocks.  Tiie  objecls  of  their 
erection  are  variou?* — Fepulture,  marking  apota 
where  jioblic  events  hud  occurred,  &c.  It  is 
a  curiuus  fa<jt  that  the  Kha^ian  word  for  a 
stone,  **  raan,**  as  commonly  occurs  in  the 
n times  of  their  vilhiges  and  places  as  that  of 
man,  maeu,  and  men  iloes  in  those  of  Biittany, 
Waiejj,  Cora  wall,  &c,  ;  thus  Mans^raai  6io;ni* 
fion  m  Kha?ia  the  s-tojie  of  oath,  Mam  loo,  the 
stone  of  s^alt,  Munllong,  the  grassy  utone,  <Sbc., 
ju5t  fis  in  Waici?,  Peainai^n  Mawr  t^ignities  the 
hill  of  the  big  stone,  and  in  Brittany,  a  men- 
liir,  is  a  standing,  and  a  dolmen  a  ttiblestotie, 
&e.  The  i-esemblance  of  the  burrows  and 
their  contents  with  the  cromlechs,  &c.,  to 
the  Druidieal  remains  which  are  dit«eovered 
in  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Celtic  race  in 
Europe,  is  too  exact  and  remarkable  to  be 
accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  of  their  derivation  from  I  he  same  origin. 
Hence  the  people  w!io  introduced  Druidical 
riteij  into  India  nin.*5t  have  brought  them  with 
ihera  from  Central  Asia,  and  they  must  have 
entered  India  at  a  period  as  early  m  the 
introdiictiou  of  Druidical  rites  into  Europe. 
The  Kasia  are  the  ablest-bodied  of  the  bor- 
dere  1*3  of  Assam.     Their  tribe  or  race  differs 


range.  On  the  ><»ntherr!  tmt^ 
rises  ahuost  [>erpcndicul«rly  fruom 
which  are  contiuuou8  tVuoi  the  B«] 
gal,  with  s«cnrcely  a  pfrcepiible 
level  to  the  very  foot  of  tlie  hj 
with  the  exception  of  a  coroparmtil 
thickness  of  metamorphic  rock*  ml 
are  composed  of  nearly  iiorizoiitft 
i^aud intone!;!,  a  few  ahaly  layers 
stone,  lonif  known  for  ibo  ftbuiM 
l>eauty  of  the  nurnmuiitc^  it  iOuUtln 
beds  dtp  slightly  to  the  tirjuth,  M 
towards  the  north,  wheii  the  rod 
rocks  come  to  the  surface  in  the  li 
age  ol'  the  sandstones  and  lii 
the  epoch  of  the  coal,  which  iM 
with  them,  i.'^tixed  by  their  orgiioiO 
as  belonging  to  the  great  eocreot 
geologicits.  No  newer  group  of  n 
tiniiively  seen  in  thei^e  hill%^  A 
southern  face  of  ihe  range  them 
of  a  great  dii^location  exteitdiog 
miles,  and  possibly  along  tin* 
which  has  brought  down  to  ihe  to 
plains,  the  lockn  which  mre  semm  «^ 
the  hiib.  Tliis  line  of  dislocation 
probata  I  ity  tended  to  give  the  04 
linear  direction  of  the  e&carpmeiii 
is  Axed  a^  at  least  subsequent  to 
tion  of  all  the  eocene  rock^  her© 
ol(kr  group  of  sandstone,  coustdemb 
is  seen  farther  to  the  noith  withtii 
and  also  a  series  of  highly  loetMi 
schists  and  grits  resting  upoD 
a n  d  g  ran  i  t  i  c  rock  s »  C  herr» j nxinj  1 1 
riura  in  the  KhassyahiJb,  in  lal.  tB 


very  little  from  that  of  the  Garo.     They  are  I  and   long.  91*  40'  5*  E.,  about  4,111 


arranged  iu  pctiy  raj  ah  ships,  in  the  Kasia 
liillii.  Nat -worship  seems  the  culture  of  the 
Kasia.  They  dread  snakes.  They  buiM  their 
houses  on  piles.  They  trap  lish  like  the 
(veople  in  Javii,  Boruco  and  Sumatra*  They 
distil  and  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  and  be- 
tween Kinghot  and  Cberra,  iiud  in  other 
places  are  bridges  of  the  fibres  of  the  India 
rubber  tree,  described  by  Captain  Yale*  The 
Kha8«iya  hilb  present  in  general  the  aspect  of 
a  wclUdefityed  plateau  with  comparatively 
small,  isolated  elevation.  The  plateau  is 
terminated  to  the  north  by  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  to  the  south  by  that  of  the 
Surma.  The  Khnssya  hills  lie  between  the 
two  British  provinces  of  Assam  and  Cncbar, 
and  the  nnrth-western  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Burmah.  The  fiehis  of  tbe  Khassya  people 
are  all  closed  in  with  a  line  fence  or  with  a 
irall  of  earth  or  slate.  Khassya  hills  form  a 
mparatively  isolated  range,  rising  suddenly 
the  great  plains  of  Bengal  in  the  ftouth, 
and   dividod   in  the  north  by  the  valley  of 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  scu.  Il 
north  of  Sylhet,  and  60  mxUss 
Gow^hatty,  The  principal  race  in  1 
bonrhood  are  the  Khassy^n.  TImI' 
Khassya  ie.  remarkable  forth^exoi 
fall.  Attention  was  hrst  drawo 
Major  Yule,  who  stated,  thkt  tn  tk 
August  1811,  264  bcheg  MU  < 
two  feet^  and  that  during  0ve 
d«ys,  tliirty  inches  fell  in  averj  IK 
hourH  !  Dr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Hi 
recorded  thirty  inchea  iu  one  day 
and  dnritjg  the  seven  moisth^  of  Di^ 
stay,  upwards  of  oCXl  iorhe*  M 
the   total    annual    fall  t 

ceeded  600  iuchef^,  or  i  i 

1849  to    April  1850,  oii^ 
two  feet  fell.     Tl»i»  uupat  i 

attributable  to  the  abruptne^a  oC 
tains  which  face  the  Bay  of  Bd 
which  they  are  separated  by  201 
Jheels  end  Sunderbunds.  At4«000l 
elovatioQ  in  the  Kbasia,  Br.  Hoofa 
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flftj  spedeB  of  Graminese  alone, 
miles*  walk,  and  tweuiy  to  thirty 

There  la  only  one  pine  in  the 
oontaina,  Pinus  smensis,  which  is 
I  aa  a  native  of  the  Himalaya, 
irj  humid  climates,  orchids  occur 
It  abundance  in  the  Khassya  moun- 
tuting  there  at  least  one- twelfth 
letation,  and  being  by  far  the 
nral  order  of  flowering  plants  ! 
inally  abundant  at  all  elevations. 
he  Khassya  and  the  Jynteeah  hills 

aoQthof  the  Assam  valley,  and 
the  principal  summit  of  the  Khas- 
lie  Khassya  race  deem  a  twin-birth 
ad  Qsedy  when  twins  were  bom,  to 
he  infants.  They  deemed  the  twin- 
ding,  as  assimilating  them  with  the 
als.  The  Aino  of  Japan,  also,  if  a 
occur,  always  destroy  one  of  the 
i  this  idea  likewise  prevails  amongst 
ices.     Many  a  Khassya  word  is 

aa  "Bam"  eat,  "Ka  jing,"  the 
mpbell,  p.  149  ;  Col.  Yule  in 
iialie  Joyrnal  for  \  844  ;  Sehla- 
General  Hypgometry  of  India^  Vol. 
^8  ;  Hooker's  Him.  Jour,^  Vol.  ii, 
ubbockj  Origin  of  Civilization^ 
^aiies  and  Sunnuds. 
lA,  a  great  tribe  in  Kumaon  and 
who  claim  to  be  Rajpoots,  but 
»tfal,  and  Rajpoots  do  not  acknow- 
tonnection.  In  Kumaon  the  hill 
Q  the  main  Hindi,  but  has  seme 
unmatical  affinities  to  the  Bengali. 
U  p.  67. 

lAT-US-SALIB,    Ab.,     Hind., 
lophin  virens,  jR.  Br.  ;  W.  Ic, 
'A,  Hind.     See  Khista. 
Arab.     Catha  edulis. 
\SL^  Pers.,  Hind.  A  letter  ;  Khat- 
-oyal  letter. 
L,  a  river  near  the  town  of  Pur- 

LI,  Hind.  Cathay,  China. 

Ll.     Be-brang  khatai   is    Nepeta 

>edwar  khatai  is  Cedrus  deodara. 

LI,  Hind.     Flacourtia  sepiaria. 

LK  ?  a  tribe  in  the  Oomraoti  dis- 

I  in  number. 

LKAK,  Mahr.   a  butcher. 

LN  or  Kossye,  a  river  which  passes 

ipoor. 

LR,  Hind.    A  sweetmeat. 

L W,  Hind,  of  Pangi,  &c.  Quercus 

3lia,  alpine  oak. 

BIRI,  Hind.     Rumex  vesicarius. 

-MAR,    in    Nagpur,  the    village 

:  in  Hindustan  a  wheel. 

P,  Hind.   Viburnum  cotinifolium. 

KABWA,  Hind.     Morel. 
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KHATMANDU.  At  the  foot  the  northern 
range,  situated  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  a 
small  river,called  the  Bishenmuttee,  in  lat.  ^* 
42'  N. ;  long.  85*  E.,  stands  the  city  of  Khat- 
mandoo,  the  capital  of  Nepal.  It  is  not  the 
largest  of  the  towns  in  the  valley,  but  enjoys 
the  cmiuence  of  a  metropolis,  because  it  is 
the  residence  of  the  rajah,  or  king,  of  Nepal. 
In  leugth,  Khatmandoo  may  measure  about  a 
mile  ;  its  breadth  is  inconsiderable,  nowhere 
exceeding  half  and  seldom  extending  beyond 
a  quarter  of  a  mile*  The  name,  by  which  the 
town  is  distinguished  in  ancient  books,  is 
Gorgoolputten  :  the  Newar  race  call  it 
Yindes,  whilst  among  the  Parbuttia,  or  moun- 
taineers, it  is  styled  Kultipoor,  an  appel- 
lation which  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
same  source  with  Khatmandoo,  and  derived, 
it  is  believed,  from  its  numerous  wooden 
temples,  which  are  among  the  most  strik- 
ing objects  in  the  city.  These  edifices  are 
not  confined  to  the  body  of  the  town,  bat 
are  scattered  over  its  environs,  particularly 
along  the  sides  of  a  quadrangular  tank,  or 
reservoir  of  water.  The  houses  are  of  brick 
and  tile,  with  pitched  or  painted  roofs.  On 
the  street-side,  they  have  frequently  enclos- 
ed wooden  balconies  of  open  carved-work, 
and  of  a  singular  fashion  ;  the  front  piece, 
instead  of  rising  perpendicularly,  project- 
ing in  a  sloping  direction  towards  the  eves 
of  the  roof.  They  are  of  two,  three,  and 
four  stories,  and  almost  without  a  single 
exception  are  of  a  mean  and  poor  appearance. 
The  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and  veiy 
filthy.     See  India,  Nepal. 

KHATMI,  Hind.,  or  Bura  gul  khaira. 
Althaea  rosea.  Hollyhock.  The  seed  is  con- 
sidered cooling  :  in  medicine  one  tola  is 
given  :  the  corollas  and  pericarps,  when  fresh 
are  exceedingly  mucilaginous  and  used  in 
sherbets. —  Gen,  Med,  Top.y  p   143. 

KHATMI  KOCHAK,  Pers.  Is  the  small 
mallows.  It  grows  in  moist  ground,  and  is 
useful  when  applied  as  a  cataplasm  to  parts 
of  the  body  stung  by  wasps  or  hornets.— 
Ouselexfti  Travels,  Vol.  \,  p.  216. 

KHATMI  SAFAID,HiND.  Malvamauri- 
tiana, 

KHATNA,  Arab.,  Hind.,  Pers.  Circum- 
cision. 

KHATON  NIRURI,  Maleal.  Phyllan- 
thus  vitis  idaea. 

KHATRAW,  orPindrau,HiND.  ofSutlej 
valley  and  Bassahir.  Picea  webbiana,  or  Picea 
pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 

KHATRI.  Amongst  the  hindoo  races 
the  second  pure  tribe,  the  soldier  and  the 
sovereign  caste.  The  Khatri  of  India,  Che- 
trya  or  Kshetrya  are  a  scattered  race,  a 
Khatri  village  is  unknown.  They,  howerr- 
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"BloBopolise  fliG  trade  of  the  Piiujah,  of  ihe       KHATTI  KAN,  HiNtr.     Euin« 
^'reater  puit  of  Affj^haiii^Utii  and  J'uLthcr  to    Khmti  nial»  Hikd.,  liumex  Imsi 
the  west  ill  Ceiitnil  Asia  aud  even    to  St.  1  too,  Ilix[>.     Bumex  vesieaiiu*i» 
Pctevisburgli.     They  iiiu  tlic  only  liiiidtK^s  in  !      KIIATVA.M,  San-«c.,  Tku     Til 
Centml  Abia,     ]j»  llie  Punjali  I  hey  arc  a  1  mo-it    words  Klmhii  ami  K  ha  It  I,  mejin 
the  pulo   people    whi»   [uttortu   the  scriptary  ^  Kliatla  is  said  to  he  LjjK^oci^riH  ( A 
work,    ami     iheie  ihey    are    the    cliief    eivil    ^^errata  ;    also   a    frugmiit    grti^ 
em[)loyeH  i)f  govemmfjil,  and  rii  the  villages    likewise  tlie  nUMUiing  of  siuoiher  cy 
tliey  kee[»  the  v>lla;*e  areoviutr,  aet  as  bankers  i  valli, 
and   buy  and   s^ell    the  gi'aiu,     Tfiey  are  also 
the  gurus  of  the  Sikh  .noets  ;  both  Niuiak  and 
Govind  were  Khali  i,  and  the  Soili  and  Bid!  of 
the  present  tlay  are  ^u.     They  do  ihA  nsnally 
engage  in  military   pursuits,  hat    tlic   dewan 
8uwan  Mull,  goveinur  ofMullanj  and  hi;t»  sue- 
ccssor    Muhaj,    and     very    numy    of    liunjit 
Sinj^lTs  elii;.'f  lunclionaries  were  Kiiatri.     It 
iK  said   that  a  Kliatri  was, dewan  of   liadakh- 
«han    or    Kinnlnz.       Under    the    Atfi^hans,   a 
Kbatri  was  f!;overnor  of  Peshawar,  and  Akhar's 
famous  ministtjr   Tudar  Mnll  was  a  Kliatn  ; 
Joti  Pers'id,  the  Agra  eontrarf  or,  was  a  Khatri. 

Tlie  Khatri  elaiui  to  he  desremlants  of  the  ohi   scarcely   frequeoted,  jet  may  be 
Khetrya,  wt^ittenulmrCln'lriyaiUHl  Kslielriyn.   Uie  most  practieable.     Timur 
They  are  hJndoos,    nontf  Ijave  ever  beetJine   Ids  mandi  into  Iltuthistiiu. 
malioinedans,  an*l  ft^w*   have   heeonie    Siklis, 
The   Khatri    oi*  nortiiern    India   are  a   very  !  lat 

fine,    fair,    handsome    i^aee.     Those    of    tlie    long.     The  erest  is  13,20<^ 
western  part  of  Peninsula  India,  a!»out  Bom-  j  on  norrii  Fide  i^  an  nnilViMnlw   »rj,. , 
bay*  are  equally   fair.     In   Bomhay  and   the        KIIAWAN,  or  Khuwuo,  liiM^ 
adjoining  districts^  they  are  f>art  of  the  writer    Indns»  ( *Iea  eniopeii,  O.  ferrugiiui 
class,  whom  Kuro[jeaiiis  htyle  Purhho,  «nd  the  |  [mlata.     The  olive. 
Ror  or  Ilora  of  northern  India  are  said  to  be 
Khatri.       In    Affghanistan     fhey    are     petty 
traders  and  ehop*keej>ers,  many  of  them  in 
the    Punjab    bold   laud   and    euUivute.     The 
Kukka,    a   handi^ome    raue   on    the   cast   of 
the  Jhehrm,  are  said  to  have   been   Klmtri, 


j      KIIATL'N,  Tt.ttK    A  l.ndr*  S 
!       KIIAU,    lliNl>.     Olea    euroji 
j  speeies  of  ANiinn. 
I      K 11 A  UN,  Hind,  A  gintti,  Ptoi 
I  ninni,  of  Lahoie* 

KIIAIJI,  HiMn    Androfjogmi  i 
I      KlIt>J£,    a   territory   ^miib-ftnsi 
and   eastward  of  tlie  Bylta^.      Its 
supposi'd    to    be   the    Chaui^liasl  ; 
Ptoli^my, 

KIIAVEY,  TlRK.    Coffeaamli 
CortVe. 

KHAVVA,  Hind,  A  pa^i»iii  die 


Kll  A  WAK,  a  pa^^  iu  tlie  llindii 

..  3a'  3H,  long.  TO*.      A*.    -'    "^4 


K 11 A  W AN»  see  Ln ristan. 

KUAWK,  Ihsit,    Mitl^oiljiiiii 

KHAWI,  or  Khavi,  fliND,     C^ 
iwiuani'iisa,  aometitues  applied  to 
muricatum, 

KAWlD»or  Khavid,  Hi9;o..Pw 


originally  and  of  the  Gaddi^  an  interesting  i  wheat,  cut  for  foilder,  &e. 


race  of  fine  )mtriarrhal  looking-sbepherds  in 
the  iutenor  of  the  Kangra  hills,  the  most  are 
Kbatri.  Iu  Uelmr  is  an  agricultural  class, 
called  Kshatri,  Khatri  or  fliairi,  who  some- 
limes  servo  as  soldiei*^  or  a^*  the  darwan  or 
door-keepers  in  Talcutta.  Iu  Loodtnnah  there 
IS  a  large  number  of  thriving  merchants  of 
the  Khatri  race  with  a  numerous  colony  of 
RasUaiir  shawUweavcrs*  Multani,  is  a  teiTn 
applied  to  several  trading  classes  iu  the  north* 
west  of  India,  watideriug  pathan  morcbant;* 
and  others. —  CampbtUy  pp.  109,112.      See 

IKshatrya,  Hindoo. 
KHATRI,  Mahk,    A  caste  who  are  silk- 
weaYers* 
KHATTA,  Hind.     Sour,  the  acid  lime  or 
citron,  Citrus  medica. 
KH ATTAK,  a  tribe  lying  between  Attock 
and  Peshawar*     The  chief  town  is  Akorrah. 
KHATTA  MITHA,  Hixn.    Oxalis  cor- 
Qicttlata. 
KHATTAN,  Hind.   Bombax  pentandmm.   mentioned    ia 
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KIIA-YAN-KA-YOE,  BiftH. 
hituka. 

KHAY-PaIA',  ^ec  Maryul  ©f  1 

KiLVZHKIJ,  or  Khezerj,  i$  a  t< 
Arnb  tribe,  and  was  iu  posaeaalait 
when  Maborned  fled  there.  Alai^ 
of  this  tribe.  The  Ilubtna,  aooa 
eelehi^ated  tribe  in  Arabia,  ia  i 
broken  c!an.  The  Aiiizeli  Arab 
race.— Uic/i'*  Reitdettce  in  K<Htnti 
ii,  p,  258. 

KHAZYA  STRICTA,  DtC.  U 
or  Sihar  of  8ind» 

KHEALIG,  ^e  Knnawmr. 

KHECHABA,  Sa»s.  From 
and  chara,  going* 

KHEDA  ?  an  enclosure  for  em  ft 
elephants.     See  Kraal. 

KII EE,  HiKD.     Kotaha  land  bi 
the  steep  slopes  of  hiUa* 

KHEEL,  the  iroa  piUar  of  the* 
th<s    poems    of 
1^4 


KHEIL. 


KHELAT. 


I  relates  that  an  infidel  Tuar  prince  and  slaves.  The  Khan  of  Khelat  is  the  chief 
d  to  proFO  the  trutli  of  the  tradition  of!  of  the  Beluch. — Lathatn's  Ethnology ,  p.  200. 
tpth  of  foondation  :  blood  gushed  up  •  KHEIR,  Hind.,  Mahr.  Acacia  catechu. 
the  earth's  centre,  the  pillar  became !  KIIEIR-ABAD,  a  large  village,  now  in 
[dhilliy)  as  did  the  fortune  of  the  house  :  ruius.  The  river  of  Kheirabad  issues  from 
such  impietyy  and  this  is  giveu  as  the  j  the  suowj  range  in  an  £.  N.  £.  direction. 
of  tlie  iiame  of  Dehli.— ib<f «  Rajas-  \  It  has  a  broad  and  pretty  deep  bed.     It  is 


Voi.  ii,  p.  31 
USELEEAN,  see  Dhan  ke  Kheeleean. 
[£ERI,  Bbvo.     Mimusops  kaki. 
[EER  KAY  HUNDE,  the  kheer  pot,  a 
aedan  ceremony. 

[EEUNA,  Bexo.  Mimusops  hexandra. 
[EEHOKOLEE,  Uria.  Mimusops 
?  tree.  A  tree  in  Ganjam  and  Gumsur. 
me  height  30  feet,  circumference  3  feet, 
right  from  the  ground  to  the  intersec- 
F  the  first  branch,  6  feet.  A  hard  wood, 
or  ploughs  and  mallets. — Captain  Mac- 

[EESAH,  or  Flesh  Glove.  The  impor- 
of  llie  condition  of  the  skin  to  the 
mance  of  health  and  the  comfort  of 
idiviilual  has  been  demoustrated  by 
:iaiis.  To  preserve  its  surface  free  from 
Ktraneous  substances,  to  dislodge  all 
Hed  matter,  collected  dust,  the  deposit 
>  fattj  seci*etions,  &c.,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
rtance  to  use  ablution,  friction,  &c. 
ions  not  of  a  violent,  but  of  a  gentle 
«,  are  universally  practised  by  the 
es  of  the  east  for  that  purpose,  and  ar^  a 
itate  for  exercise,  and  the  glove  made  of 


the  Ab-i-Shiriu  (sweet  water)  mentioned  in 
Timur's  route,  perhaps  the  Arosis  of  the 
ancients,  and  tlie  river  of  Hindiau  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  Hindiau  also,  but  erroneously, 
is  called  the  Tab.  From  the  Kheirabad  river 
to  Behbehan,  is  a  distance  of  three  farsang 
(eleven  miles)  ;  the  first  in  a  north-west 
direction,  across  a  very  rugged  country, 
abounding  in  selenite,  or  foliated  gypsum  ; 
the  two  last,  westward,  over  a  level  well- 
cultivated  countiy. — Baron  C,  A.  DeBode's 
Travels  in  Luristan,  p,  260-61. 

KHEJRA,  Hind.  Acacia  cdula.  Irvine. 
Esculent  ncacia. 

KHE-AKREN,  see  India. 

KHEKKA,  Cucumis  sativa.  Common 
Cucumber. 

KHELA,  Hind.  The  plantain.  Musa 
paradisaica,  also  the  fibre  of  the  plantain, 
properly  Kela. 

KHELANTA  JOGI,  see  Mendicants. 

KHELAT,  written  also  Kelat.  The  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Brahui  khans  of  Khelat 
extends  from  the  Mekraua  coast  to  a  distance 
of  about  400  miles  north,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  tlie  Sindh  frontier  to  the  west 


Bnrriik,  or  Persian  glove  cloth,  called,    of  the  provinces  of  Punjgooi;and  Kej.     The 


Diee«ah,  or  Indian  Flesh  Glove,  has  been 
a  from  time  immemorial  throughout  the 
where  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
y,  softness,  and  polish  of  the  skin.  It  is 
cable  alike  to  the  l)ath  and  the  dressing- 
I  ;  the  hair-glove,  in  India,  is  used  only 
mhhiD^  down  horses.  The  Klieesah 
SB  the  activity  of  the  skin,  removes  all 
vitiea,  elicits  an  agreeable  and  equable 
Ift  to^rarda  the  surface,  without  occasion- 
he  amallest  discomfort  or  irritation. 


allegiance  of  the  outlying  provinces  to  the 
khau  is,  however,  little  more  than  nominal, 
and  their  chiefs  omit  no  opportunity  of  assert- 
ing their  independence.  The  first  khan  of 
any  note  was  Abdullah  Khan,  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
affected  to  be  independent  of  the  Delhi  empire 
and  reduced  several  provinces  to  his  rule. 
From  the  time  of  Nusseer  Khan  the  chiefs  of 
Khelat  remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to 
Cabool.  In  their  internal  government  they 
HEHIRI,  Singh.  Acacia  catechu,  fTt'/Zr/.  acted  in  concert  with  the  chiefs  of  Sahrawun 
HEIL,  or  Khel,  Pers.  A  village  com-  {  and  Jhalawun,  who  held  the  position  of  heredi- 
itj,  a  portion  of  or  even  an  entire  tribe.  |  tary  counsellors.  The  office  of  minister  was 
Belachi  are  a  dark-skinned  race,  residing  \  also  hereditary.  When  General  Wiltshire's 
he  wefit  of  the  territories  of  British  India. '  brigade  was  returning  from  Cabool  in  1839, 
people  are  herdsmen,  but  predatory  and  ;  a  detachment  was  sent  to  Khelat  to  punish 
"       ■       ~     "  -  ~      -       ^j^^  khan.      The  town  was  taken  by  storm  on 

the  1 3th  of  November,  and  the  Khau  fell  in 
battle.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
armies  from  Cabool,  the  treaty,  by  which 
Khelat  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  dependency 
of  Cabool,  became  a  dead  letter.  Nusseer 
Khan  died  in  1867.  It  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  poisoned.  There 
were  three  claimants  for  the  successioDy  Asim 
Khan,  brother  of  Mehrab  KhaD,  his  son  of  tlv' 
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Kble  the  Kurd  on  the  east  of  Persia, 
I  some  of  the  Iliyat  habits.  Some  live  in 
UmtSy  others  in  fortresses,  but  the  usual 
log  is  a  black  felt  or  camlet  tent,  called 
■n,  which  is  stretched  over  a  tamarisk 
•-work.  An  assemblage  of  gedaun  con- 
lea  a  tuman  or  village,  common  to  the 
3,  and  a  number  of  Kheil  form  a  tribe. 
western  Beluchi  make  long  and  rapid 
ttorf  excursions  on  camels  for  plunder 
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nftme  ;  &t\d  Klimlndud  ICIuu^lmU-LroUtcr 
of  the  late  chief.  Tlie  last  was  jecof^ntHoil  l>y 
the  British  goverumeut  as  khuii  of  Khciat, 
fiod  the  payment  ot*  t!ie  snbsitly  of  Rupet^s 
50,000,  uuder  the  treaty  of  IH64,  which  had 
been  suspt^ntled  duiiag  thu  disturlrauces  iu  i\m 
country,  has  been  revived.  lu  18(33|  a  cou- 
veotioii  (No,  xviii. )  wasmtwle  with  Khodiuhtd 
Khun,  by  which  ho  engaged  to  secure  tlie 
protcctioa  of  the  Mekran  telegniph  within  tlie 
territories  of  hia  fuudatory  ciiiefs  iu  considera- 
tion of  a  subsidy  of  Rupees  5,000  a  year,  to 
be  paid  to  the  chiefs,  aud  authorized  the 
British  governmetit,  to  make  their  own 
ar  range  meats  for  ^ubsidtztng  bis  feudatories. 
Baring  the  revolution  in  Khelat,  this  conven- 
tion was  declared  to  be  in  abeyance,^ —  Treuiies, 
Engagements  and  SunnudSf  Vol.  vii,  pp.  70, 
73»  74      Sec  Knlat,  Kelat,  BalucbiBtau, 

KHELBENAU,  Hebrew.     Galbanum. 

KHEL,  u  boat  in  use  in  Assam.  Its  roof 
is  covered  witli  the  leaves  of  the  LivlstODa 
Jenkinsiana  palm.      Sinimond's  Did* 

K 11  ELI,  Hixi>.     DIoscorwi  deltoidea. 

KHELMA,  eee  Kuki. 

KHEM,  &ee  Ken. 

K  HEN  GAR,  the  most  celebrated  man  of 
the  Yadu  line  in  Sf»urashtra,  was  the  perj^onnl 
opponent  and  rival  of  the  colebrate<l  Sid  rig 
for  the  hand  of  the  Deora  princess.  Maudalica, 
though  a  pro[>cr  name,  is  also  titular,  vi^., 
Lord  of  tho  Ilegion  ;  this  aud  Khengar  are 
the  two  names  best  preserved  by  tradition, 
and  to  one  or  other  many  things  at  Joonnr- 
gurh-Gimar  are  attributed,  Khengar  h  tlie 
name  of  the  prince  who  erected  tlie  palace 
there. —  Tod*s  Traveh,  p.  o  1  K 

KHENTA,  of  tho  Veudidad,  the  modern 
Candahar 

KHENTI,  Hind,  Indigofera  hetcranthit ; 
Dug-Keuti,  HiNP.  of  Kiighau,i3  a  speijies  of 
Indigofera,  and  the  1.  arboreii,  a  slirub  grow- 
ing to  7,000  feet  in  tho  Panjab  Himalaya,  is 
also  called  Kaiuti. 

KHEOXIA,  Hind*  Pandanus  odoratiasi- 
mus, 

KHEP,  Hind.     Crotalaria  burhia. 

KHEK,  in  lat-  IH'  69\  long.  76'4'6,  in  the 
0ekkao,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  GoJaveri. 
The  mean  height  of  the  village  in  1,293  feet ; 
level  of  the  Godaveri  is  1,245  fii^eU  It  is 
ftlfio  known  as  Ganga-Khair  and  Khair.  It 
is  enclosed  by  a  f^trrmg  wall,  and  was  a  place  of 
imporUiuce  until  the  niidille  of  the  nineteenth 
ceotury,  when  it  was  plundei^d  by  Rohillaa}, 
—  CuUen, 

KHEliABA  or   Kheroa,  Hikd.     Colone- 

Hat*' I'   fiKli  WA!l. 

KK,  or  Kurbek^Aswad,  Arab. 
Ki»«  J  '  tv  ^liih,  Pkks,  Helleborus  niger,  black 
LvUobore. 
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KHERCHI,   an 

Chohau  Rajpoots 

KHERD'HUR.     The  \n 
called  Kheriiloo,  but  more  ]■  I 

*  the  abode  of  Kher,'  the  Ks  :| 

of  great  utility  in  ihet^i^  reg^ 
part  of  Rajputanuh,  in  wUiidi  the  Hi 
poii{5  first  established  themselvc*^ 
(he  Gobi  I  tribe.  Kht^rd^hur  h 
probability,  from  tho  sufx^rabuadai 
the  desert  termed  kher,  and  dUiur, ' 
astringent  pod^,  similar  in  appearuK 
of  the  liburnum,  are  u&ed  in  food. 
collected  m  an  ax'ticle  of  inide  :  tb 
bronze  upon  its  twig*,  and  the  w<H 
their  huts, —  To^fs  liafasfhafi^  Vol. 
KHERI,  HiFD.  A  kind  of  iroo, 
KHERIAH,  an  aboriginal  tribe 
the  plateau  of  ChoU  Nagpur.  Th< 
build  substantial,  comfortable,  boim 
say  that  their  first  setilement 
village  on  tho  Koe)  river.  TUeir 
customs  and  appearance  is  »ufBdl 
pmximate  to  thoe^e  of  the  Muudab 
deuce  a  c'onsangninity,  and  they  are 
as  an  otFfrhoot  of  the  Santal  or  Ho  tii 
wor^ihip  their  river,  the?  lv*:»eU  witli 
lar  to  tho«e  with  which  the  Suntal  <■* 
the  Damuda*  TheKherria.  I 
and  Bliuharare  described  4 

inhabirants  of  the  hills  and  ;  i 

no  lixed  villager,  but  move  ^ 

to  place,  buruiugdown  lite;  i 

the  ashes,  and  aft«r  the  ..>.. -i-^J 
elsewhere- — DaUon^p,  15^  ;  Camftm 
fV,  W,   NunUr,  1 

KlIERKHAH,  a  river  h  KliuiiJ 
KllEKNIA,    BKita.     PlukseoliJ 
Linn,^  Kidney  beau.  I 

KHEROOYA,  PhaseoluR  ] 

KHERSON,     U»e     rond  < 

towards    KluMSon,   is   *;  ^ 

around  are  all  steppe  ; 


KHEBTIK,  Ar.,  al- 
bec»ul-artw»uJ,  Ah      Hci 

KHE8AREE,  Bksc^.  ^iuckliu 
Lnthvrus  sativus. 

KilET,  IIiNtn     Afield. 

KHETI-BARJ,  aiho  KheLkxta 
Agriculture. 

KUET-PAPRA*  Bit»c.  lodni 
or  five- leaved  MoUugo  ;  MoMu^  pti 
also  Hedyotia  burmauiajm. 

KHETRANI,  the  ocitupihutA  af 
a  mountainous  dtMrtct  to  tbe  nortk 
chi^tao. 
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EHILJT. 


KHIOU  PING. 


,  see  Khatri,  Kshetryn,  Surya. 
>iNDi.  Bignoiiia  iiiidulata,  Roxb. 
:U-PUTFUTEE,    Beng.      In- 
ar  five-teaved  MoUugo  ;  Mollugo 
also  Hedyotis  burmniiiaim. 


unmo  is  almost  invariably  associated. — FrO' 
ceedings  of  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society  for  1838  ;  De  Guignes,  Vol.  iii, 
f».  9,  Note;  D'Herbelot,  article  '' Khaladj ;'' 
\  Ibn  Haukal,  pp.  207,  209  ;    Elphinstone's 

^  a  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  i  History  of  India,  Vol.  i,  pp.  528-29,  Vol.  ii, 

e  banks  as  far  as  the  large  vil-  I  />.  26. 

ivah,  on   the  Euphrates,   where!      KHILLU,  Hind,  of  Muzafiargarh,tlie  pith 

are   proverbial    throughout  the  !  inside  the  flower  stalks  of  Saccharum  moonja, 

beauty  of  feature,    and  perfect ;  eaten  as  a  diet. 


'orm. —  Migntin's  Travel Sy p.\94 
J,  see  Khaz<*rij. 
f  Hind.     Grewia  iHJtuljefolia. 
R,  Hind.     Lycium  ruthenicuni 
A.,  also  Khichri,  Hind.   A  mix- 
re  and  dholl. 
B,  see  Sanataria. 
ee  Khizr,  Khajah  Kiiizr. 
TGAR,  Pers.,  Hind.     A    scr- 
>y,  a  personal  attendant. 
ri,   Hind.     A  sweeper,   an  at- 
nosque. 

r.  Hind.    Zizvphusjujuba. 
I-BALKI,  Pkrs.    Leila-o.Maj- 
Salix  baby  Ion  ica. 
lARIVANSA  PARVA,  a  mo- 
leiit   to    tlie   Mahabharata,  con- 
Is  al>out  Krishna. 
Peks.     a  robe  or  dress  of  honor 
■ulers  in  Southern   Asia,  on  ser- 
hey  desire  to  honor.     It  usually 
set  of  shawls  and  pieces  of  siik, 

pi*esented  as  a  mark  of  honor, 
be  any  article  of  dress  pre- 
*  ruling  or  superior  power  as  a 
action. 

Lieut.  Leech,  in  his  valuable 
the  languages  west  of  the  Indus, 
opinion  that  the  Aff'ghans  were 
Turkish  or  Moghul  nation,  but 
nt,  they  are  a  mixed  race,  con- 
inhabitants  of  Ghaur,  the  Tur- 

Khilji,  and  the  Perso-Indian 
g  between  the  eastern  branches 
J  Kush  and  the  upper  parts  of 
5ut  though  the  Khilji  are  Turk, 
Jiey  had  been  so  long  settled 
Ltifghan  that  tliey  had  almost 
fied  with  that  people ;  but  they 
ed  more  with  other  nations,  or 
iieir  Turki  brethren,  and  would 
'ilised  than  the  generality  of 
taineers.  The  Khilji,  or  Khalji, 
a  Tartar  tribe,  part  of  which,  in 
ury,  was  still  near  the  source  of 
but  of  which  a  portion  had  even 
\g  settled  between  Seistan  and 

the  Affghan  country).     In  the 

they  still  spoke  Turki.  They 
rij  to  have  been  closely  con- 
he  Affghan,  with  whom  their 
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Viburnum  cotinifolium. 
SHAH,    a    roohurrum 


KHIMOR,  IIiNi). 

K'HIND-RRAY 
fuqeer. 

KHI-NIE,  a  Chinese  who  travelled  in 
India.  There  was  much  intercourse  between 
the  buddhists  of  India  and  China,  for  somo 
centuries  after  the  introduction  of  buddhism 
into  China,  but  in  the  10th  century,  after  A. D. 
975,  the  religious  visitors  from  China  became 
greatly  more  numerous.  Chinese  pilgrims 
passed  years  in  India  in  studying  their 
religion  and  wrote  narratives  of  their  travels. 
Of  these,  there  have  been  published  the 
travels  of  Fa  Hian  a.  d.  399-414  ;  of  Hi- 
wen  Thsang  A.  D.  628-645  ;  of  Hoei  Singh 
who  set  out  A.D.  518.  A  later  traveller  Khi- 
Nie,  who  journeyed  a.  d.  964-976,  was  sent 
by  the  emperor  of  Cliina  at  the  head  of  300 
monks  to  seek  relics  of  Buddha  and  to  collect 
books  of  palm.  These  pilgrimages  continue, 
and  Col.  Yule  had  met  pilgrims  at  Hardwar, 
who  had  crossed  the  Himalaya  from  Mahchin 
to  visit  the  holy  plains  at  Jawala  Mukhi  in 
the  Panjab. —  Vule  Cathay,  Vol.  i,  p.  xxii, 
Vol,  ii,  p.  411. 

KHINJAK,  Hind.     Pistacia  terebinthus. 

KHI-OUT-CHI-U-HI  KAI-TSLKIO,see 
Kabul. 

KHIOU  PING.  In  China,  the  first  civil  and 
military  mandarins  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  administration  or  in  war,  receive 
the  titles  of  koung,  heon,  phy,  tze,  and  nan. 
All  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  tlie 
Chinese  empire,  are  divided  into  nine  orders, 
the  Khiou-piug,  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  by  certain  buttons,  or  rather  balls, 
of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  are  worn 
above  the  official  cap.  This  distinctive  ball 
is  of  plain  red  coral  for  the  first  order,  of 
carved  coral  for  the  second,  of  a  transparent 
deep  blue  stone  for  the  third,  of  pale  blue  for 
the  fourth,  crystal  for  the  fifth,  of  somo 
opaque  white  stone  for  the  sixth,  and  for  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  uintli,  of  gilt  and  wrought 
copper.  Every  order  is  subdivided  into  two 
classes,  the  one  active  and  official,  the  other 
supernumerary  ;  but  this  makes  no  difference 
in  the  balls.  All  the  official  personages  com- 
prised in  these  nine  orders,  are  designated  by 
the  generic  term  of  kouang-fou.  The  term 
mandarin  is  unknown  to  the  Chiiieso  ;  it  it 
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KRIKA/. 


lovenlGtl  by  the  first  Europeans  wlio  viw 
the  country,  and  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Portuguese  word  **  mandar^  to  comiinind, 
which  they  mtnle  mandarin.     See  Chinw, 

KHfP  or  Khif;  or  Ivliippi,  Hind.  A 
fibrous  plants  Crotaluria  bunhea,  hut  niso 
Hpplie«i  erroneously  to  Orthanthcra  viuiinea. 

KlilR,   litND.     Rice  boiled  to  u  porridge 


with  milk. 

KHIRA,  HixD. 
ufillissltnus. 
KHIRAJ,   Ar, 

The    land   tux  is^ 


Cucumis  satirue,  Linn. 


Tax,  tribute,  land  t^x 
ja  all  eastern  countries*  | 
generally  the  largest  item  of  revenue.  In 
Timur's  Institutes,  the  tax  was  fixed  at  a 
third  of  the  produce  on  all  irrigated  kud, 
besides  a  certain  due  for  using  water  from 
the  public  reservoirs  ;  the  laud  tax  has, 
fvom  the  most  remote  ages,  been  the  chief 
source  of  i-e venue  in  all  Asiatic  countries. 
The  Sassaaian  kings  of  Persia  established 
the  tax  at  a  third  of  tlio  value  of  the  ()ro- 
diice  ;  but  when  calamity  overtook  die  cropp, 
the  cultivators  received  advances  from  the 
treaaury.  These  are  still  continued  in 
Southern  India  and  are  called  Takkavi,  or 
support.  By  mohaoimedan  law  the  produce  of 
the  land  is  liable  to  two  imposts,  namely,  the 
Aahr  or  tithe,  a  poor-i*ate  due  only  on  the 
actual  produce  of  the  soil  ;  and  the  Kb i raj  or 
generally   imposed   on   land    will 


•erovvty,    kept   out   of   ctl 
short  time,  for  tite  ^q\[  to  recover  itai 

The   Poolej    and    l*erowty    were 
three  kind*  ;  best,  middling,  and  Im 
inoducc  of  a  bee^h  of  each  sort  W| 
together,  and  a  third  of  the  buid 
sidercd  ai?  the  average  produce  of 
Perowty    land  ;    one-third   of    it  li 
revenue.     Sher  i^hah  exacted  rather 

Z,  Checher,  wai^  land  which  h%i 
from  inundations,  or  excessive  rajj 
received  grants  of  remii*8ioDs  for  fiti 

4.  Buujer,  was  land  which  had 
from  great  inundations,  and  eofO 
larger  remissions. 

Rewards  were  granted  by  Akbar 
cultivation,  and  the  laud  fiettletoesil  1 
for  periods  of  ten  years. — A^tri^ 
Neil  Bail  Hi*,  on   the   Land    Tax^ 
Markhnm^s  Emhas$i/,  /i.  31. 

KIIIRBUNDUM,  a  river  near 
in  Cultaek. 

KHIRBl  ^AII,  DtTK.,  HiKD*,  Pi 
cum  it*  mclo. 

KHIRCHA  of  Tu.,  Ind.  Kltitdl 
PrsHTL'  ;  Grewia  betulspfolta. 

KHIRCHANG,  Aeab  Stnapiai 
Mustard  seed. 

KHIHGAII,  a  circular  tent.  2 
relates  that  after  his  first  interview 
pir3;ada,  of  Talikhan,  he  was  lodg^l 


tribute,    generally   imposea   on   latici    wiiiun 

reach  of  irrigation  or  running  water.  No  I  gah,  uear  Kunduz,  theonly  fumitur^ 
land  can  bo  subject  to  both  Aishr  and  Kliiraj  vvbs  a  few  mats,  and  a  clay-statid  U 
at  the  same  timo.  The  Khiraj  was  imposed  ^  The  wants  of  a  Turkoman  Ar«  few 
on  Syria  by  Omar,  and  on  Eg^ypt  by  Amru  ;  \  ))ei%  a  tent,  called  a  khirgah,  abdl 
but  Ai-abia  is  Ashri,  a  very  small  part  of  it ,;  whole  family,  and  this  is  of  a  su 
being  under  the  influence  of  running  water,  i  factu re  to  anything  of  tlie  kind 
The  Khiraj  is  of  two  kinds  Muka??siamKh  and  nomadic  Iribes  of  Perijia,  They  « 
Wfiseefa.  The  former  is  duo  on  the  actual ,  " 
produce  only,  and  resembles  the  Aslir  ;  the  1 
latter  is  due  whether  there  be  any  produce  or 
not*  The  kaliph  C)mar  levied  the  Khiraj  in 
Syria  and  Persia,  tlio  rate  varyinjr  according 


to  the  value  of  the  produce.  The  Hindoo 
kings  exacted  one-sixth  of  the  produce, 
besides  a  poll  tax,  whieh  was  Muka^slamah  ; 
but  the  mohammedans  converted  it  into 
Wazeefa  in  the  time  of  Sher  shah  ;  and  the 
emperor  Akbar,  while  adopting  the  same 
system,  carried  it  into  eflect  with  greater 
precision  and  exactness.  In  Persia,  in  the 
days  of  Tiraur,  fhc  hmd  tiix  amounted  to 
one- tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  ;  but  the 
husbandman  wan  loaded  with  a  number  of 
other  t'lxes,  wbieh  altogether  exceed  half  the 


these  khirgah  wai'mer  tha4i  the 
houses — ^a  matter  of  same  conaeqi 
them,  seeing  how  severe  the  wintrt 
the  country  they  inhabit.  The  ki 
conical  in  tbrm,  tiie  frame- work  hm 
of  laths  of  hai^d  wuod  inteHaee4 
other,  whicli  can  be  opeii<*d  or  fold 
pleasure,  according  as  they  wish  te 
decamp  ;  a  camel,  or  at  mo^t  two,  i 
carry  this  tent.  Thick  felts  are 
either  entirely  or  partial ty  across  ik 
work  according  ai*  the  Tureofnaji 
to  avoid  the  burning  Vi\yf^  of 
teet  himself  from  the  imin  * 
very  commodious*,  anvl  of  all  ^-/l  -, 
price  is  given  for  them  Uj  -=  -  . 
siau  nobles.— iVoorcra/ 
KlURK,  II  mD.     C 


.1 


^ 


produce.     In  India,  Timur's  descendant,  the 

emperor  Akbar,  abolished  all  arbitrary  taxes  I  to  a  good  height  ;  wood  wbilev 
and  fixeil  the  iTvenue  according  to  the  value    weak  ;  seldom  used  for  any  p 
nf  the  different  lands,  which  wore  divided    attack  it. —  Poweli' $ Hand-h^ 
into  four  c]as*»c«  i  I      KHIRNI,   or   Khiroi    loi 

I,     Poolej,  wliich  never  lies  fallow.  I  fruit  or  berries  of  Mima»0]ie  kaQki 
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KEDU. 

I NUBTI,  also  Ehirnoob  shami, 

ia  Biliqua,  9V. 

L,  HiifD.,  Pushtu.  Waziristao, 

)tondifolia. 

»  see  Chandras. 

hand  flesh-glove.     See  Keesah. 

Gr,  or  KhisiDg,  HiBn>.,  or  Kha- 

wuTy  Cedrela  toona  var.  seirata, 

,  Pers.,  Hind.   Seedless  raisiDs. 
Z,  Hind.  ?     Goriandrura    sati- 

and  Komarej,  in  the  14th 
a  higher  rank  than  at  present, 
i     inhabitants    have,    probably, 

character  unaltered.  HamdaU 
iy  describes  them  as  two  cities 
late  in  the  midst  of  the  moun- 
•n  of  the  Garmsair  or  warm 
y  have  running  streams,  aud 
-trees  aud  corn,  watered  both 
id  by  rain  ;  the  men  are  thieves 

robbei*^,  expert  in  the  use  of 
ey's  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p  269. 
Hind.    Prunus  armeniaca. 

see  Ken. 

is  the  name  by  which  China  is 
3  day  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
i  know  it  from  an  inland  point 
ding  the  Russians,  the  Persians 
ions  of  Turkestan ;  and  yet  it 
onged  to  a  people  who  were  not 
II.  The  people  of  Khitai  were 
;e  who  inhabited  for  centuries,  a 
the  north-east  of  China,  lying 
Lliingau  mountains  and  north  of 
ra,  aud  whose  allegiance  was 
ernately  to  the  khakans  of  the 
tie  emperors  of  China.     In  the 

the  tenth  century  the  chief  of 
:  tribes  made  himself  supreme, 
\  own  entire  race,  and  then  sue- 
3r  the  adjoining  nations  of  Asia 

of  Corea  to  the  Altai.  The  sou 
(ueror  having  assisted  to  place 
5  Kao-tsu  of  the  brief  dynasty  of 
tsin,  this  prince  in  return  not 
red  to  the  Tartar  a  large  tract 
China,  but  agreed  to  pay  him 
e,  and  to  acknowledge  his  supre- 

next  Chinese  sovereign  kicking 
e  degradations,  the  Khitai  ruler 
he  provinces  north  of  the  Yellow 
stablished  his  own  empire  within 

the  name  of  Leao  or  the  Iron 
rhia  Khitai  empire  subsisted  for 
s  in  northern  China  and  the  ad- 
ons  of  Tartary. —  Yule,  Cathay, 
5. 

Pers.     Malva  sylvestris. 
j(Di.  Bignonia  undulata. 
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KHIVA. 

KHIVA.  The  khanate  of  Khiva  comprises 
a  vu!4t  region  along  the  Caspian  from  Persia, 
north  to  the  KirghisTartai'  country  and  east  to 
the  Oxus  and  the  lake  Aral.     It  has  only,  ac- 
cording to  Burnes,  a  population  not  exceeding 
two  huqdred  thousand  inhabitants.     He  des- 
cribes them  as  organized  bandits ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  other  authors,  tliey  are  not  generally 
belter  than  pi^edatoiy  savages.     It  is  agricul- 
tural where  the  ground  is  sufficiently  fertile 
for  cultivation.   There  are  few  horned  cattle  ; 
sheep,  goats  and  horses  are  numerous,  and  all 
these  are  used  as,  and  con8idei*ed  the  chief, 
food  of   the  inhabitants.       There  are   few 
manufactures,  except  some  coarse  cotton  and 
silk  stuffs,  made  by  the  women.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  Khiva,  including  the  Turkoman,  are, 
however,  estimated  by  M.  Moravief,  at  three 
hundred  thousand :  of  tliese,  thirty  thousand 
are   Usbek,   lords  of  the   soil   by  right  of 
conquest.    Khiva,  amongst  orientals  is  general- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  its  principal  city 
Hurghunj,  t.  e.,  Huri  Gunge  (signifying  the 
town  or  place  of  the  Huri)  it  was  so  named 
by  Timur  Lang  (Tamerlane),  either  from  the 
l)eauty  of  the  place,  or  of  the  women,  and  the  * 
Great  Desert,     Sahra,   or    plain  of  Central 
Asia,  is  usually  called  by  them  the  Dhasht,  or 
plain,  of  Kaptchak.     M.  Moravief  describes 
Khiva  as  a  rich   oasis  watered   by  irrigation 
from  the  Amu,  or  Oxus,  on  which  it  is  situated, 
and  productive.     He  estimates  its  length  and 
width  at  more  than  one  hundred  miles,   says 
that  it  contains  five  considerable  towns  and 
many  villages,  and  that  three  hundred  thousand 
persons   acknowledge  the  khan  of  Khiva  as 
their  sovereign.     From  its  centre  to  the  banks 
of  the  Caspian  extends  a  vast  and  arid  steppe, 
three  hundred  miles  in  extent  which  is  passed 
by  camels  in  seventeen  days.     On  the  north, 
it  is  bounded  by  the  course  of  the  Amu,  on 
the  south-east  a  steppe  separates  it  from  tlio 
kingdom  of  Bokhara,  and  on  the  south-west  it 
is  separated  by  sandy  plains  and  steppes  from 
Teke,  which  he  adds  is  an  oasis  refreshed  by 
watercourses  swollen  by  the  rain.     The  lati- 
tude of  the  town  of  Khiva  is  forty-one  degrees, 
forty   minutes,   and  its   longitude,  from  the 
Islands  of  Ferro,  seventy-eight  degrees,  ten 
minutes.     The  desert  between    Khiva    and 
Merv,  is  a  broken  and  irregular  surface  of 
I  deep  sand  with  a  small  gi*owth  of  brush-wood 
affording  excellent  fuel,  and  the  thomey  herb 
which  the  camel  loves. 

The   Ilayat  families    tributary   to  Khiva, 
were  195,000,  viz.  : 
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Yamut...   15,000 
Goklan...  20,000 
Chosdar..     2,000 
Kalpak...  30,000 
The  Chosdar  aro  sai 

Kazzak...  40,000 

Ihdar 15,000 

Sarokh..,   15,000 

Uzbek....  40,000 

d  to  have  been  brougiit 
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meaus  ol   virtue 
whero   Eiim  ilwellj^,   aixj   where 
porparcU    lor  you."     TUem   Doiia 

mahomcdaus  are  derive*!  fr«'»tii  rli..-!.- 
himself  was   taken    for   1 


MMhomed  Rabim  Klifin,  Tiiti  peopb  of 
Khiva  are  esiimated  at  300,000,  of  whom 
are  30,000  Uzbek,  l(K),tKX)  Sat,  or  San 
and  100,000  ICnra  kalpak,  south  of  lake 
Ami,  the  remainder  are  Turkoman  a  few 
Kirghia  ami  Tajik. — MarkhamU  Emhas$tf^ 
pp.  1J6,  117;  Eraser;  Fetrier  \  Dr, 
IVoiJps  Bokhara,  To/,  ii,  p.  121  ;  Vi(fne*s 
A  personal  Narrative^  pp,  401  and  463  ; 
BJorrisljernas  Br  His  k  Empire  in  the  East, 
^.  214  ;  MoravieJ  Traveh  in  Tarkomunia, 
See  Khar  ism. 

KHIYAR,  Hind*     Cucumis  sativus. 

KHIYAR   or   Shambar,  IIikd.  Catliarto- 
carpus  fistula. 

KFIIZA,   Hind.      Phelipoea  calotropidis  ; 
Habat-ui  khizra,  ir  the  Rhus  acuminata. 

KHIZR.     The  Hebrew  uotious  about  the 
ideality  of  Phi neas  and  Elias  havebeeo  adopted 
and  expanded  by  tlie  mahoraedans*  who  also 
identify     in   some    way    with    them,    their 
mysterious  prophet  Khidr  or  Khizr,     Hermit- 
agea   or    chapels    dedicated    to   Khidr  and 
Elias  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous  in  j 
mahomedan  countries,  es  pec  i  ally  on  hill- tops  J 
And  the  oriental  christians  and  semi -christi- 
ans abo  always  associate  Elias  with  mountain 
topB*     There  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  promi- ) 
nent   pe^ik  in  the  Greek    Archipelago  with  j 
.  which  the   name  of  Elias  is  not  connected,  i 
Throughout  India,  Khizr  is  a  popular  maho- ' 
medan  saint  who  was,  it  is  said,  a  servant  of 
Moses,  a  preat  propliet,  also  Phineas,  Elijah. 
The   people  of  Bengal    launch  boat^  on  the 
Gauges  in  his  name.     He  is  supposed  to  be 
immortal  ;  having  on  one  occasion,  di-ank  of 
the  waters  of  immortality,  said  to  be  situated 
in  regions  of  darkness  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
world,  and  some  identify  him  with  Enoch, some 
with   Elijah.     He  is  supposed  to  pei*ambulate 
the    world,  like  the  wandering  Jew,  and  has 
occasionally  appeared  to  different  people.     He 
ia  always  clad  in  green,  as  his  name  in  Arabic 
indicates*    The  government  of  Kassan  termin- 
ates, and  that  of  Sulmanta  in  Kurdistan  com- 
mences at  the  river   Leilan :   near   this  is  a 
small  building,  a  ziyarat  or  place  of  pilgrim- 
iige»   called  the    Makan  of  Kidder  Elias,  or 
rdsdng   place   of  the   prophet  Elias.       The 
mahomedans  believe  that  Elijah  never  died,  I 
and  that  he  is  still  on  earth,  where  he  is  to  I 
remain    until   the   coming    of  Jesus  Christ 
They  call  him  Khixr,  or  ever^green,  on  account !' 
of  the  everlasting  life  which  he  enjoys,  and 
by  which  he  is  kept  ever  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, in  ft  paradise  which,  say  they,  might    mountains  which 
be  taken  for  heaven  itself.    In  refei*eoce  to  \  the  southern  provinv 
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after    nine   centuries    of  t, 
prophecy  that  Elijah  should  n 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  l.»ir<i, 
ably  given  rise  to  the  notion,  that  fa 
yet  completed  \m  part  on  * 
ern  Indiii,on  the  Fridjiys  ol  i 
along  the    banks  of  the  Jn 
mahomedan   women  Uiincli 
rivers  in   his  name*^ — Ibn   / 
Seinde,  Vol.  i»,  p.  24<>  ;  L 
Koordistan^    Vol,  i,  p*   o2 
See  Khajah  KhiEr. 
KHIZIiABAD,  seeLat. 
KH  N  ENTA.    The  eigh th  scttki 
Arian   was  in  Kbnenta,  where 
frituated.    According  to  Han  _    ' 
Kandahar    is    to    bo    under  Tj 

cannot  be  Hyrcania,  as  is  g^.:  4 

but  i*^  the  city  now  called  lJr;jli  u  i^tJ 
in  Kandahar.      The  cur*e  of  Aiir 
piederastjsm,  a  vice  known  hlstoria 
un- Arian  and  Turanian. 

KHO,  is  a  population  of  aboni 
people  occupying  the  delta  of  the 
in  Kambojia,  betw^een  Siara  and  Cod 
The  remaining    100,000   of  tlie 
being     Chinese,     Cochin-Chine»e, 
Malay?,  Portugucfie  and    mixed 
Kambogia. 

KllOf  Hind.     Oreoseria  lanti^ 

KHOAI,    a   river    near    SnoNii 

Sylhet, 

KHOAJA,  properly    '  i  n 

tiuction,  a  gentleman.  :ija, 

KHOBOON,  Sixiat.    8affroiu 

KHODON-GAHUN,  a  molmmiii 

KHODRA,  Gl2.  Paspalum  IVunM 

KHOGANI,  see  Khyber. 

KHOGEER,  a  native  saddH  &  W 

Khogeer  shah,  a  mohurrum  faci^ier* 

KHOGILU.    According  to  the  J 

ma,  one  of  the  earlier  divisions  of 

of  Fai*8,  was  into  the  the  cirekss 

meuts   called   Knrtdi,    and    muneii 

Darabjird,  Shnpur^  Ardashir  and  VU 

present,  it  consists  of  Ihreo  piifliij 

viz.,    1,    Pars   proper  (Persk    fti 

Laristau  near  the  Persian  Gulf 

belian,  or  tlie  country  of  the  Kltqgi 

ropresent^*^  the  Kureh  of  Koljnd* 

is  bounded  on  the  Tutuli   l.v  tbo  gns 

IrmkAj 
*  fi-*im  :lf 


tiiift,  a  Turkish  poet  observes,  **keep  yourselves  I  and  north-eastern  shores  of  tiic  Fen 
fram  bclievi  this  world  is  your  home,    form  ita  boundary  to  Uio  6cnitlif 

♦*^r  home  on  alone,  strive  therefore    and  the  Ka'b  country  lie  lo  thct 
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KHOGILU. 

spaimtes  Behbehau  on  the  east 
nect  depeudeucies  of  Fars.  On 
1  Boath-east,  Behbehau  is  sur- 
he  Mamaseni  ti-ibe  :  on  the  north 
sst  bj  the  Bakhtijariy  and  on  the 
ih.  by  the  Ka*b  Arab.  Also,  the 
region  to  the  north  aod  north- 
lain  of  Behbehan  is  occupied  by 
tribes, — and  the  districts  of 
Z^itun,  near  the  Persian  Gulf, 
li  the  fortresses  of  Gul-i-gulab, 
er  the  control  of  the  governor  of 
On  leaving  the  country  of  the 
nve  enter  the  territory  of  the 
tribe  as  wild  and  as  lawless  as 
K>urs  to  the  east,  and  as  the 
lans  'who  occupy  the  mountain- 
>  the  west.  The  Khogilu,  to- 
the  two  above  mentioned  tribes, 
3  great -family  of  the  Lur,  and 
le  jai^on  of  the  Persian  lan- 
lore  probably,  the  corrupted  old 
Fars — the  Farsi  Kadun.  The 
divisions  are  the  Lek  and  Kurd. 
f  these  three  tribes  has  never  yet 
ctorily  ascertained.  They  are 
le  Arab  nor  of  Turkish  descent, 
erefore  be  looked  upon  as  the 
or  at  least  the  oldest  settlers  of 
seenoi  always  to  have  occupied 
infry,  which  runs  from  the  south- 
>rth-west  of  Persia,  and  served  to 
e  kernel  of  the  Zend  race.  The 
ilects  spoken  by  these  moun- 
.  said  to  contain  a  number  of 
e  old  Zend  language  ;  and  up  to 
day  there  is  a  clan  among  the 
beat's  the  name  of  Zend,  and 
{  last  century,  a  ruler  to  Persia, 
3u  of  Kerim-khan,  Vakil.  The 
e  true  name  is  Lakh,  are  said  to 
liled  into  the  plains  from  the 
>untains,  together  with  thcChckh, 
of  Bohemia.  All  these  tribes  are 
the  mountainous  range  and  the 
valleys,  on  the  southern  face  of 
lain,  which  stretches  from  Hama- 
hab,  towards  Fars,  from  north- 
j  til -east.  As  to  their  exteinal 
De  Bode  met  with  fewer  tall  men 
Zhogilu  than  among  the  Mamaseni; 
I  a  very  hardy  race,  and  undoubt- 
ich  of  their  vigour  and  muscular 
ir  active  pursuits,  the  simplicity 
,  and  the  bracing  air  which  they 
leir  mountain  fastnesses.  Their 
tion  consists  in  tending  their  flocks 
!  goats,  and  they  resemble  in  this 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Persia. 
food  is  the  acorn,  which  is  first 
reen  two  stones,  and  made  into 
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KHONAR. 

flour,  by  being  dried  in  the  sun.  The  women 
bake  cakes  of  this  flour.  Indepenjdently  of 
the  Khogilu,  there  are  several  other  tribes, 
who  inhabit  these  mountains,  such  as  the 
Jarumi,  the  Yusufl,  and  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand families  occupying  tlie  plain  of  Beh- 
behan, and  settled  in  villages  or  disperaed  in 
tents.  These  are  the  Juma-Buzurg,  the 
Afshar,  and  some  Arab  settlers.  The  names 
of  the  Turkish  tiibes  are,  the  Karabaghi, 
Agbaghi,  Begdeli,  Golebi,  and  Sheiri,  speak- 
ing the  Turkish  language  ;  while  the  Afshar, 
although  of  the  same  origin,  have  forgotten 
their  mother-tongue.  The  Doveti,  Ghesti^ 
Mayaz-kuli,  Barash,  Milosi,  and  Juleki,  are 
of  the  Lur  race,  and  speak  the  Lurish  dialect. 
— Baron  C.  A,  DeBode^s  Travels  in  Lu- 
ristan  and  Arabistan^  pp,  275-284. 

KHOHAH,  Hind,  'Milk  boiled  till  re- 
duced to  one-fifth  its  bulk  and  quite  thick. 

KHOIBU*  a  rude  tribe  near  the  source  of 
the  Irawadi. 

KHOIRA,  Uria  ?     Acacia  catechu  ? 

KUOIT,  see  Kalkas. 

KHOJ,  Hind.,  literally,  information,  a 
system  of  tracking  criminals  to  their  homes 
and  haunts.  It  rests  in  India  solely  on  the 
responsibility  of  village  headmen  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  their  charge.  The  men 
who  incur  the  responsibility  also  enjoy  cer- 
tain privileges. — Calcutta  Review,  No,  Ixxiii, 
Sept.  1861, />.  11. 

KHOJ  A,  a  tribe  of  mohamedans  in  Siud, 
Guzerat  and  Western  India,  said  to  be 
converts  from  the  Bhatya,  a  hindoo  tribe 
of  Cutch  :  the  Khojah  profess  the  sunni,  but 
some  the  Ismaili  doctrines  of  the  shiah,  per- 
suasion.    See  Khajah. 

KHOJEIN,  see  Khumia. 

KHOJEND.  At  or  near  Khojend  is  a  tur- 
quoise mine,  but  the  stones  found  there  are 
of  a  greenish  hue,  and  far  less  esteemed  than 
those  of  Nishapur,  in  Khoi*asan.  There  is 
another  of  very  insignificant  note  somewhere 
in  Kermau  :  these  mines,  yield  all  the  true 
turquoise  in  the  world. — Fraser's  Journey 
into  Khorasafi,  p.  105. 

KHOKHAN,  Hind.    Allium  rubellum. 

KHOKAR,  Hind.  Salvadora  oleoides, 
also  its  dried  berries. 

KHOLANGA,  Ar.     Galangal. 

KHOLASSAT  UL  AKHB  AR,  see  Khon- 
demir,  Vathek. 

KHOLENSTOFF,  Ger.     Charcoal. 

KHOLLUM  DEEMISB,  see  Kush. 

KHOMAN  RASA,  a  hindi  work,  descrip- 
tive of  the  last  sack  of  Chetore. 

KHOMASEE,  a  particular  kind  of  magic 
square. 

KHOMIYE,  Hind.  Macrotomia  euchroma. 

KHONAR,  see  Jelalabad,  Kaffir. 
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KHONG  J  M  KHDNO  J  AL 

KHOND,  ^ee  KoiiJ.  j  office  is  not  covc>tr«l  from  icnr 

KHOND  EMIR,    the  son   of  MirkhoudJ  rites,     Tlie   Kuki    oc^cupy  Sy 
composed  the  Kliulii^sat  iil  Aktibar.    Ill  tout]  I  aud  Ciiitra«;oiir!:t  wiili  ati  offset  Ui 
Etoir's  second  HD<i  larger  chronirlc   was  the   are  ouUeil  tim  OldKaki.    Those  ll(< 


Habii>-us*!::5i;^'tti"  or  Friend  of  Ti*avds, —  Outuf- 
In/s  Travels f  Vol,  ii,  p.  400,  See  Kondemir. 

KHONG,  a  name  of  certain  Katnbojiau 
trihest  see  Ka.  • 

KHONGANI,  see  AHghaii. 

K HONG-BONG,  n  mu«iral  tiistruinent  of 
tUe  Siamese,  composed  of  a  semi -circle  of 
feU upended  tongues. 

KHONG-JAl,  or  Ku-kl,  until  lately,  oc 
cupied  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Koupoooe, 
whiistiu  this  position,  little  or  nothing  of  them 
was  known,  but  they  caused  feat-  from  their 
vicinity.  South  of  them  lay  the  Poi,  Soote, 
Taute,  Loose i,  and  otlier  tribes,  better  armed 
than  they  were,  and  of  the  same  gens  as  them* 
solves,  but  at  feud  with  Ihem,  By  the^e  they 
were  driven  from  their  native  hilU,  the  task 
being  rendered  easier  by  the  internal  ani- 
mositie!*of  the  Khong-jai  them!*elve8,  and  the 
Khong-jfti  are  now  scattered  around  the  valley 
of  Munipore,  anti  themv  flirout»h  the  hills  to 
north  and  south  Cnrhiir.  Thus  they  l»iokc  into 
distinct  tribes,  although  occupanti*  of  the  hills 
to  tho  south  of  the  valley  of  Munipore  their 
traditions  douotgive  thcsoiuherti  hills  as  the 
place  of  their  origin^  but  rather  lead  tliem  to 
the  belief  th»t  it  was  la  the  north,  The  ^Hlicitie 
law  rigorously  prevails  nmoogst  the  Khong- 
jai,  but  the  infiueuceof  womau  is  great amougst 
them. 

The  Kuki  country  lies  to  the  south  of  the  i 
Garo,  Ka5^ia  and  Mikir  areap,  or  the  htll  | 
ranges  of  Garo,  Jaintia  and  Cachar  in  *Sylliet, 
Tippemh  and  Chittagong— union g  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north-east  of  the  Chittagong 
province.  There  are  new  Kuki  who  came 
from  the  ruder  parts  ot*  Tipperah  and  Chit- 
tagong, and  their  form  of  speech  is  not 
always  intelligible  to  an  old  Kuki,  The 
Maaipur  dialects  aud  the  new  Kuki  are 
mutually  intelligible.  In  1848-49,  four  Kuki 
tribes, — the  Thadou,  the  Shiugshion,  Uie 
Chungsen  and  the  Lumgura,  were  driven 
into  north  and  south  Cachar  and  into  Mani- 
pur,  from  their  locations  by  the  Lushai 
people  who  speak  a  Kuki  dialect  but  dwell 
further  south.  They  were  driven  hack  by 
OoloDel  Lister  and  his  Sylhct  light  Infantry. 
Ho  entertained  the  new  Kuki  as  soldierf, 
aud  they  formed  good  outpost  soldiers  on 
the  frontiers  of  both  the  Lushai  and  Uie 
Angamt  countries.'  Puthen  is  their  chief 
deity,  he  is  benoTolent ;  and  Ghumvjshve  is 
a  maltgnant  deity.  Ihe  Kuki  likewise  wor- 
ship the  moon.  They  have  no  professed 
laioUter  of  religion*  The  Thempi^  their 
mri^l  and  dl^incr,  is  not  hereditary,  and  his 
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skilful  iu  the  cultivation  aii^l 
cotton.  The  Caelmr  Old  Kuki 
4,00<>  and  are  arranged  into  thrro 
the  Rhnngkul,  the  Khelma  and 
The  Kuki  are  tiho  called  Lungkl 
are  little  civilized,  ai^  of  an  active, 
make,  but  not  tall  The  traditi< 
Kuki  respecting  their  origin  is,  tin 
the  Mug,  are  the  offspring  of  tbt 
genitor,  who  had  two  eons  by 
mothers, 
scendants  of 
younger  son 


The  Mug,  ibey  sAy, 


the  elder,  and  the  Ki 
Tho  mother  of  Xbi 
having  died  during  his  infancy,  1m 
lected  by  his  step-mother,   who, 
cloihed  hel*own  i^oii  allowed  him  to 
According  {jq  Coleman,  (p,  234») 
divided    itiTo   a    number   of    dtnlll 
totally  indef^endent  of  each  other, 
nhips,  he  says,  are  hercilitaiT,  ns*d 
by  way  of  distinction,  wear  a  i 
black    cloth    round    their    h>tn^ ; 
lather-mark  of  superior  rat' 
hair  brought  forward  and  t* 
as  to  ovei-shade  the  forehead, 
of  the  Kuki  leave  their*s  hanging 
the  shoulders.     The  Kuki  ann  witf 
arrows,  spears,  clubs,  and  tho 
hatchet,  resembling  the  knife 
the  Malabar  Coast,  and  a  m 
weapon  in  close    combat.     Thry 
round  their  neck*  large stin 
kind  of  shell  found  in  their 
loins,  and  on  their  thighs,  n 
the  knee,  they  lie  large  butu 
hair  of  a  red  colour,  and   on  Uieir 
have  broad  ring?>  of  ivory,  in  oi 
them  appear  the  moi-e  terrific  to 
The  Kuki  are  vindictive  ;  blood 
be  shed  for  blood.    They  have 
but  they  may,  however,  keep 
bines    as    they   please.     Adu 
punished  with  instant  deftth  b; 
injured  parties,  if  the  guilty 
them  in  the  fact.     The  KiT 
frontier,  the  people  are  an 
race    from    the   Kuki     of 
jungles.     The  name  by  wb 
monly  known  is  **  Tipperah/'     ii 
nomy  some   of  them  are   like  th« 
but  the  gi^eater  pa  it  bear  mor«t 
to  the  Khasia  tribes  bavin?  ^^r^ 
Calmuk,   or   Mongoliau    fi 
faces  and  thick  lips,  not  in  ^i-nt 
stature  than  Bengmti,  bui  far  m< 
and  strongly  made.     Man)-  of 
complexions  scarcely  darkw  tin 
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le  villageti  contain  p^ihapa  from 
loliabitaDts  each,  trnd  each  house 
oa  bfltDbfXi  piles  4  or  5  feet  fVom  the 
The  Kuki  race  of  Assam  were 
dieted  to  Qtoke  inroads  on  the  plains, 
plQoder^  bat  to  procure  iteads,  and 
been  known  to  can^  olf  fifty  beads 
Oo  tiie  death  of  a  chiefs  tlie  Iiody 
and  kept  for  two  months  with 
If  a  n^ab  fall  in  battlOi  thej 
proeetnl  on  n  head  hunting 
on  iitid  bring  in  the  heads  of  those 
ill,  hold  £eu!^ting5  and  dancings  and, 
QtJtin^  tiie  heail  into  pieces,  send  a 
to  each  villnge.  Thi^  is  considered 
i^hi  of  Q  sacvitice  tr»  tlie  maues  of  the 
d.  In  ibc  spring  of  1h71,  they  made 
inroiMla  into  Assam*  for  the  purpose, 
alle^^y  of  obtain  iDg  heads  for  the 
achiePs  daughter. 
XK»0£bai  dwell  on  the  southern  frontier 
In  1848-49,  they  drove  up  die 
^*Qim  tlie  south,  into  Caehar.  In  their 
are  being  pressed  up  into  Cachar, 
a  tribe  who  are  advancing  from 
i-  The  LtM>t^hai  iohabit  the  hilly 
ti_-  '  ti  Cachar  aud  ChittagongJ 

i  idl  the  tract  of  country  to 
th   of   the  pa  mi  lei  of  the  latitude  of 
Cboom  hill,  and  east  of  hill  Tipperah 
'epai  river,  is  Bunnese  frontier. 

latn   saySy  Khum  means  a  village  ; 

Wllager*     The  Khumia  and  Kuki 

copy  the  hills  of  Sylbet,  Tipperah 

la^oQg,    th«  Khumia  on  the  skirts 

Knki  on  the  top  of  the  bills,   the 

&  the  ruder  or  more  pagan,  though 

with   hinduism.     They   term 

le    being,   Khojein   Putiang,  to 

fiacrtfice  a  gyal,  and  an  inferior 

Shem  Soq,  to  whom  they  offer 

Saq,  h  put  up  in  every  quarter 

in  the  form  of  a  rude  block  of 

fare  this  they  place  the  heads  of 

whether  of  men   in  war,  or   of 

of  the  chase- 

Knki   man  die  at  night  his  body  is 
to  the  morning.     Vegetables  and  rice 
cm  the  spot  where  the  l:K>dy  was 
i  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  ad^ 
of  the  consumed  corpse  thus, 
fiurewell  to-day ;  whatever  money 
hMre  acquired,  leave  with  us/' 
llowtog  day  friends  resort  to  the  de- 
man's  house,  and  offer  up  a  sacrifice  of 
ibc  gods  Tevae  and  Sangron,  Liquor 
en  ofp  the  good  qualities  of  the 
We  reciiedy  and  much  lamentation  is 
When    a   oiarried   man  dies,  all  his 
tmhie  and  bewail  Lheir  loss.    Vegc- 
rico  are  cooked,  and  placed  on  the 
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left  side  of  the  corpse  with   a  gourd  or  bottlel 
of  liquor.     Amongst   the  Bel i  clan  of  Kuki,  J 
soon  after  death   the   corpse  is  washed  withl 
warm  water,  and  covered  up  with   a  cloth*  | 
The    principal     deities    worshipped    ore   thtfj 
Tevae  and  Sangron,  to  ll»em  fowls,  pigs  and 
spirituous  liquor,  are   offered,   in  sacrifice,  on 
all   occasions   of  sickness,    famine,   or  other 
afiiiction   which  they  conceive  is  the  surest j 
method   of  averting   evil  and   bringing   their 
wishes  and  undertakings  to  a  successful  teimi- 
nation.     The  Kuki  have  no  images  or  templeij 
of  floy  kind.     The  ohject  of  the  Kuki  inroads 
on  the  plains  is  not  plunder,   for  which  tltej 
have  never  been  known  to  f?how  any  desir^/ 
but  tbey  kill  and  carry  away  the  heads  of  aft 
miiuy  human   beings  as  they  can  seize,  and 
have  been  known,  in  one  night,   to  carry  off 
fifty.     These  ai^  used  in   certain  ceremoni^ 
performed  at  the  funerals  of  their  chiefs,  and 
it  is  always  after  the  death  of  one  of  tliei* 
riyahs  that  tiieir  incursions  occar.     The  Kuki 
have  been  accused  of  cannibalism,  and  in  oue 
instance  the  charge  seemed  substantiated,  but 
they  disclaim  the  imputation  with  much  vehe* 
mence.     Nothing  comes  amiss  to  a  Kuki — 
the  elephant,  rhinocerus,  and  beef,  being  equal 
dellGacies.      The  new   Kuki   clans  are  pre* 
sided  over  by  rajahs  and  mun trees,  who  de- 
cide   all    matters  of  dispute   brought  before 
them  ;  and  in  such  respect  do  they  hold  their 
rajahs  that  their  word  is  law.     One,  among 
all  tlie  rajftlis  of  each  class,  is  chosen  to  be 
the    Pjudhom   or  chief  rajah    of  that   clan. 
The  dignity  is  not  hereditary,  m  is  tlie  ca 
with  the  minor  atjahship,  but  is  enjoyed  bj 
each  rajah  of  the  clan  in  rotation.     The  Kuki 
smoke   dry   the   dead  bodies   of  the   rajn 
After  the  death  of  a  rajah  his  body  is  kept  i 
this   state   for  two  months  before  burial,  id 
order  that  his  family  and  clan  may  still  hat< 
have  the   satisfaction  of  having   him   beforrfj 
them.     Should  a  rajah  fall  in  battle  by  anj 
chance,  they  immediately  proceed  on  a 
expedition,  kill  and  bring  in  the  head  of  some" 
individual,  hold  feasting  and  dancings,  and 
then,  after  cuttiug  the  head  into  pieces,  send 
a  portion  to  each  village  of  the  clan.     This 
waa  done  on  the   murder  of  the  Kuki  rajah 
by  the  Nimzae  Naga  race.     This  is  consider- 
ed in   Uie  light  of  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
manes  of  the  deceased  chief. 

The  Kuki  cultivate  rice  and  cotton,  but 
in  a  manner  quite  opposed  to  the  system  pur- 
sued by  the  Cachareo  and  Naga,  the  former 
of  whom  raise  three  crops  of  rice  from  the 
same  laud,  and  the  latter  four.  The  crop  is 
not  cut  till  November,  whereas  that  of  the 
other  hill  tribes  is  cut  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber ;  their  cotton  is  also  very  fine.  Besides 
this  they  grow  tobacco,   and  all  the  n?ual 
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liJes  met  witU  ia  the  hilla.  The 
e  powerful  aiul  baidy  but  turbu- 
lenlly^  lucltued.  Haviug  bei!ii  iiccuBtotned  to 
wiir  in  Uieir  own  couutry,  tliey  are  exceed* 
irigly  well  suited  lor  soldiers,  and  tbotfe  Uiat 
bave  been  enrolled  iu  the  Kuki  levy  at  Sil- 
char  have  turned  out  well-  They  ai-e  aleo 
particularly  modeBt  and  decent,  each  man 
living  with  \\h  family  in  a  eeparafe  house. 
The  widows  also  livo  in  houses  of  their  own 
(in  this  respect  like  the  Naga  and  Cacharee), 
built  for  them  hy  the  vilbgers.  The  men 
wear  a  large  cloth,  sometinaea  two,  wrapped 
looaely  round  the  body,  and  hanging  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  knee.  Underneath  tliis  they 
wear  nothing,  the  whole  body  being  bare,  in 
which  they  consider  there  exists  no  want  of 
modesty,  as  ^ucb  has  been  their  custom  from 
time  immemorial >  The  women  wear  a  short 
ftriped  petticoat,  reaching  from  tlie  upper  part 
of  the  stomach  half  way  down  to  the  knee. 
Married  women  have  their  brea&ts  bare,  bui 
all  virgins  are  covered,  wearing  a  similar 
cloth  to  the  petticoat  wound  round  the  bosom 
underneath  the  armpits.  They  wear  rhoir 
luiir  prettily  plaited  at  the  back,  the  rwn  ends 
being  brought  round  iu  front  and  tied  just 
above  the  forehead  in  the  form  of  a  coronet. 
Like  all  bill  people,  the  Kukr  are  dirty 
in  their  habits,  very  seldom  washing  tlieir 
bodies*  The  sites  of  the  Kuki  villages  are 
well  chosen  on  the  broadest  parts  of  the 
highest  ridges,  with  water  near  at  hand,  geoe- 
raUy  a  small  hill  stream.  Some  of  the  ciiief 
Tillages  contain  as  many  as  200  houses,  com- 
inodiously  built  on  platforms  raised  between 
three  and  four  feet  from  the  ground*  J^^eij 
part  of  the  house  is  formed  of  bamboo,  there 
being  but  few  ti^ees  of  any  kind, — Butler* m 
Trav€li  und  Adventures  in  Assam^  pp,  85, 
99  ;  J.  H.  Reynold's  EmbnsKy,  P^oh  of 
1864,  of  B.  A,  S,  J.  ;  Attcfieson  ;  Latham; 
McCtdloch'n  Mecordi,  Gotcrumritt  of  ludia^ 
Minaneial  Depart mrnt,  pp^  42,  58. 

K  U  O  N  NAY,  T AM .  Oi  t  bar  toca  r p  n  s  fistn  la. 

KHOOBAKl,  BsNO.  Apricot,  Frunus 
armenioca. 

KHOODA,  81X1  Wnghtiii  autrdyscnterica, 

KHOOPI*JAM,  huso,  Autidesma  pani* 
cu  latum. 

KHOODI'OKRi^,  Beng  Cro2ophora 
plicaia,    -?</.  Juu* 

KHOOJrLKE,  BENci.     Hibiscus  pistus, 

KHOOKOtiNDEAH,  Leu  ?.  A  u-ee  In 
(Jaujam  and  Gumsur.  Extreme  height  30 
f««t,  circumf'*ret)fp  9  feet,  and  height  from 
ground  lo  tf  i  of  the  first  branch, 

A  only  used  for  fire- 

lid. 

>  of  mushaekh* 
Li^MAJ^,  Keng.    Alpinia  gaUnga* '  of 
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KUOOUE  Kl  BAJI,  Duk.    Q 
dium  album. 

K  ROOM  AN,  see  Rajpoots. 

KHOONGIIO  ?     A  tn&e  of  Akyi 
grows  to  a  large  size,  and  i^  1 

Sttudoway    district.     The   t\ ij 

making   oars   fur    boats,    and    sooielJ 
house-building.— Ca/.  Cat  Ex,  I862tj 

KHOOiiD  CABUL,  a  very  fbJ 
defile  or  puss  about  five  mife«  l-r./  *KiJ 
lofty  hills,  between  whoso   \  a 

the   sun,  in  winter,  only  look?  i^   k*!  j 
It  was  through  this,  after  the 
Cabul,    that    4,oOO    fighting   toeti^ 
700   European    soldiera    ami    i2,O0d 
camp    followei'S,    with    their     wotni 
children  endeavoured  to  retreat,  but  i 
ghans  fired  on  them  and  3,000  KNili 
in  the  attempt. 

KIIOORAPELUM  ?     Cucurats  i 

KHOORPA,  or  Karpa,  Hini>.    A 

KHOORUM,  afterwards  Shah  AJ 
son  of  Aumugzeb,  by  a  Rajput  prii 
Amber,  of  the  Cutchwaha  trilic, 
probably  his  name  Koorm,  synoxki 
t'utchwa,  a  tortoise. —  Tad's  Eajeuik 
i,/?.  367. 

KHOOSH,  Per3.,  Hi3fp.    IH 
able,  henre  Khoosh  Bash,  a  w- 
Kboosh  K bared,  an  open   n) 
b«l,  iu  f;ood  couditiou  ;  Kho« 

KHOOSHKA,  Hind,     Br 

KHUOTAK,  BURM.    Al00643.gf«^ 

wood  of  British  Burmab,  i^ecomiM 
packing  cases :  u?ied  for  bltek  k 
Burmese  schools,  breaking  welglll^ 
— Cb/.  Cat.  Ej;.,  1862. 

KHOOSH-ROZ.     The  Nort», 
Yeaj'^s  Day,*  when  the  son  etit^n^ 
one  of  great  festivity  amont^  tht 
princes  of  Persia  ;  but  of  tiiat  alia 
Pritha   Raj,   we  can   form    an  adciiii 
from  the  historian  Abul  Ftizii.     It  it 
Year's  Day,  but  a  festivnl  espi 
by  Akbar,  and  to  whi<*h  hi- 
Khooshroz,    *  day  of  plcasuj 
ninth    day    (no-roza),    folhr    „_ 
fes ti V al  o f  ca cli  m o n t h*     The  c«o*j r t  m* 
and  was  attended  by  all  innks.     H 
also  had  hor  court,  wheti  ibe 
nobles  aud  of  the  Rajput  vaswd 
congregated.    But  I  he  Kliooakiw 
marked  by  a  finir  held  within  Mhm  ff4 
the   court,    aitentled   #)nly  hy 
merchant'^  wiv.  •><» 

of  every  rla^s,  u  .ftlne 

the  purchaserf^.  llih  majesty  w^  i 
iu  disguise,  by  whicb  meians  ba  Ut 
value  of  mere  hand  jze»  and  heard  wli 
of  the  state  of  the  empirm  uid  th» 

the  oflicers  of  govemmetiL    All 
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softens  dowD  ilie  unhallowed  puri)ose  of 
daj  :  but  posterity  cannot  admit  that  the 
t  Akbur  was  to  obtain  iheso  results 
1st  the  Pushto  jargon  of  the  dames  of 
■,  or  the  mixed  Bhaka  of  the  fair  of 
istliaD.  These  'ninth  day  fairs'  were 
markets  in  which  Rajpoot  honour  was 
sred,  and  to  which  the  brave  Prithi  Raj 
M  allusion,  *'  bartering  their  honour  on 
•No-roza-'"  At  these  royal  fairs  were 
sold  tiie  productions  of  piincely  artizans, 
and  women,  and  which  out  of  compli- 
tto  majesty,  made  a  bounteous  return  for 
'  industry. — ToeTs  Rajcuthany  Vol.  i,  p. 

HOOSROO.  The  Tak-i-Khesra,  formed 
of  the  royal  palace  of  Ctesiphon.  The 
«  was  commenced  by  Sapor  II,  the  ninth 
of  the  Sassauian  dynasty,  at  the  begin- 

of  the  fifth  century.  It  was  added  to 
i  a  century  later  by  another  king  of  the 

line,  Nooshirwan,  usually  called  Koosh- 
I,  ami  was  finished  by  his  grandson, 
hroo  Parwez  or  Khoosroo  II.  The  part 
ining  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  facade 
me  of  the  luills  of  audience, — not  a  tenth 

proljably  of  the  original  building.  It 
covered  with  brilliant  white  stucco,  and 
halls  were  decorated  with  historical 
ings  and  figures  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
■8  taken  from  the  Persians  by  the  Arabs 
le  time  of  the  caliph  Omar,  in  the  six- 
th year  of  the  Hijra,  and  was  called  by 
I  the  *  White  Palace.'  Its  splendour  and 
Bific^nce  as  related  by  the  Arabian  his- 
ns  is  Bcarcely  credible.  The  dimen- 
» of  the  hall  are, — 105  feet  in  height, 
feet  in    width,  and  180   feet  in   length. 

bailding  remained  entire  till  the  time 
iie  caliph  Al  Mansoor,  who  endeavoured 
lestroy  it  in  order  to  make  use  of  the 
irials  in  the  construction  of  his  palace  at 
hdad.  At  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
caliph  Muktassi-b-illah  regularly  unbuilt 

White   Palace,    in    order    to    erect    his 
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tomb  is  side  by  side  in  the  r^ame  court-yard 
with  the  saint,  his  friend  and  contemporary . 
No  imaginary  beiug,  but  a  living  hindoo 
princess,  Dewilde,  inspii^d  the  songs  of 
Khoosroo.  His  honey-tongucd  muse  got  him 
the  surname  of  the  Parrot  of  India,  The  date 
of  his  tomb  is  1350. —  Tr.  of  Hind,^  Vol,  ii, 
p.  222. 

KHOOTBA,  Ar.  Amongst  mnhonicdaiia, 
an  oration  or  sennon,  a  prayer  in  behalf  of 
the  ruling  sovereign. 

KHOOTOZE  KAUAJOZKE,  see  Kush  or 
Cush. 

KHOPALU,  see  Tibet. 

ITHOPRA,  Hind.  Dried  kernel  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  K'hopra  ch'hilni  ki  chouki,  an 
instrument  for  rasping  the  kernel  of  the 
cocoa-nut. 

KHOR,  Beno.  Andropogon  muricaius. 

KHOR,  a  territory  south-east  of  Ladak 
and  eastward  of  the  Byltae.  Its  people  are 
supposed  to  be  the  Chauran<BL  Scythe  of 
Ptol em y . — A.  Cunn ingha m . 

KHOR,  Hind.  Jugians  regia,  also  the 
Hedychium  spicatum,  Ban  khor  is  the  Pavia 
indica —  Hoyle, 

KHOR,  Pers.  A  mai'ine  lagoon.  See 
Khuzistan. 

KHORA,  a  race  in  Ghur. 

KHORA,  Hind.  Cucurbita  maxima. 

KHORA,  Hind.,  Pushtu.  Saltpetre, 

KHORAH,  see  Kol. 

KHORAN,  a  tribe  who,  a  little  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  ruled  over  Afghanistan,  the 
Punjab  and  Khorasan. 

KHORASAN,  a  province  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Persia.  Khorasan  means  the  province  of  the 
sun,  or  of  the  east,  l^adir  shall  who  belong- 
ed to  the  tribe  of  Affshar,  one  of  the  seven 
Turkish  tribes  that  had  attached  themselves 
to  the  family  of  the  Suffavean  dynasty, 
was  born  of  obscure  parentage,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorasan,  a.  d.  1688.  The  em- 
peror Baber  tells  us,  in  his  Commentaries, 
that  in  his  time  the  people  of  India  applied  the 


MB   edifice  called  the  Taj,  at  Baghdad,    term  Khorasan,  to  all  the  regions  west  of  the 


aierely  left  this  hall  as  a  specimen  of  the 
■aian  architecture.  See  Khosroo  Parviz. 
kHOOSROO,  a  famous  poet  of  Hindustan, 
r  whose  tomb,  are  those  of  khajah  Ku  tub- 


Indus.  Khorasan  has  for  its  boundaries  the 
Ozus  and  country  of  Balkh  to  theN.E.  and  E., 
Cabul  and  Seistan  to  the  S.,  and  to  the  W., 
the  provinces  of  Irak  and  Asterabad.  Meshed, 
EMn,  of  Muazzam,  son  and  successor  of  |  the  capital  of  the  Persian  division  of  Khora- 
roDgzeb,  of  Bahadur  shah,  the  tomb  of  Isan  is  situated  about  two  farsung  from  the 
Imsh,  whose  daughter  the  sultana  Ra-  l  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tons,  and  is  cele- 
^oecapied  the  throne  :  the  tomb  of  Imam  '  brated  for  a  very  superb  sepulchre,  in  which 
Aadeey  the  spiritual  guide  of  Akbar  is  repose  the  relics  of  imam  Raza,  and  those  of 
lof  the  mosque  of  the  Kutub-i-Islam,  The  ;  the  caliph  Harun-ul-Rashid.  Those  pro- 
iire  tomb  of  Toghalaq  shah  is  outside  ■  vinces  which  lie  immediately  north  of  Kho- 
aoathem  wall  of  Toghalaqabad,  and  was  j  rasan,  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian, 
ft  bj  his  SOD  Mahomed.  The  Leela  Buij,  }  and  which  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
oe  tomb  near  the  Hnmayoon,  covers  the  |  Khaurizm,  are  possessed  by  a  number  of 
■ins  of  a  holy  syed.  The  poet  Khoosroo's  i  tribes,  which  trace  their  descent  from  some 
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rnon  of  a  Moghul  family,  who  are  represented 

to  havo  em ig rated  at  a  very  early  period  from 

the  iiortherD  parts  of  Tartary  to  the  provinces 

they  now  inhabit*     They  married,  according 

to  this  accouuty   the  women  of  the  uouncry 

where  they  settled  ;   and,  though  their  de- 
scendants were  not  deemed  worthy  of  being 

ranked  in  the  tribes  of  their   fathers,   they 

were^  as  a  robust  and  warlike  race,  denomi- 
nated Turkoman,   which  signifies  **  like  or 

resembling  to  Turks.'*   The  ancient  Khorasaii 

stretched  far  into  Chinese  Tartary  aud  was 

founded    and  occupied   by  several   colonies. 

The  kingdom  of  Pei-sia  is  bouodod  to  the  east 

by    Kborasan,    which    is    upwards  of  four 

hundred  miles   in    length,  aud    near    three 

hundred  in  breadth.     Thii  celebrated  regioii 

contains   many    fruitful  plains,    some    lofty 

and  irregular  ridges  of  mountains,  and  several 

wide    tracts  of    desert.     It    is,   except    in 

its    most      fertile    districts,     but     partially 

euppUed   with   water  ;  and  from   local  posi- 
tion,  haSp  perhaps,    been   more  exposed   to 

predatoiy  invasions  than  any  country  in  the 

universe.     Whenever  Persia  was  distracted 

by  internal  factions,  or  had  to  sustain  foreign 

attack,  the  tribes  of  Tartai7  ci-ossed  the  Oxus 

and  spread  themselves  over  Khorasan.      It 

was  this  province  which  the  valour  of  Hoos- 

lum   had   to   defend   against   the    continual 

inroads   of  Afra^aib.     The  Seljuk  chiefs  in- 
vaded it  long  before  their  rule  was  extended 

over  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  to  wliich 

It  l>eIongs,     It   suffered    greatly    from    the 

lavages  of  Chenghiz   and    of  Timur  :  and, 

luring  the  reigns  of  the  first  Suffaveaukinfxs,    for   their  refinement,  and  hi^b   civ 

from  which   Europe  borrow*;*}   tiiiti 
Byzuottue  and  Gi-eek  cuUuiv,  aad 
plans  have  long  and  fatthfullv    rctA 
features  of  it."^  national  clmra<  i  1 

overrun  by  the  Semitic  and  i.-„,,j 
the  Iranian  has  borrowed  Htlle 
from  them,  but  lias  exerted  ovir 
powerful!  ttfluence.  Accoiniitig  to 
the  Iranian  race  of  Persia  e«aid  fttm 
of  modern  Persia  about,  S^e 
rasan  and  moved  to  the  w«8t  in  |v 
ages,  and  though  altered  itf  tlti?  aH 
the  Turko-Tarliir  tribes  fVom  thm  1 
from  contact^  on  the  wf*^  wm 
with    Turanian    and    Sf  '-^w 

Mede   is    everywhere   rr  ailo 

i^ame   us  described  by  Hei'od< 
Greek  writers.    The  wrrow'i 
Persepolis  enumerate  the  Irsnto  f 
that  day*     The  form  of  the  Irwiiia 
but  elegant,   evem    noble^    but 
always  been  diifereoces  be4w«9eft 
and  Western  Iranian.     Iron  maA 
is  met  with   in  MwEtikdstvi,   KImh 
I  Onciria.    The  former  m  w«£l 
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It  stretches  to  the  north  ms  far 
of  the  Oxus,  aud  is  bounded  lo 
the  arid  plains  of  SeisttD*  Klu 
peopled  by  many  rac^s  :  ita  warlike 
tants  boast  their  desceut  from  Arabii 
Turkish  and  Atfghan  tribe©,  who  e( 
the  province  at  different  periods  to  § 
to  defend  it :  but  neither  their " 
inhabited  the  same  noH^  nor  a 
mon  danger,  hai^  f^oftened  thoae 
preju<lices,  or  abated  that  rooted  haU 
which  these  races  I'egard  each  otKei 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  monarditf  < 
to  increaao  divisions,  which  eiuihli 
keep  in  subjection  a  country,  who 
bitants,  if  unitod  by  any  feeling  thai 
bled  patriotism,  would  haTi 
for  the  men  of  Khoraaao, 
ness  of  their  frame,  and 
continually  inured  to  war, 
brave  :  and  Nadir  shah,  wi 
native,  but  not  without  truth,  n»si 
this  fine  province  "  the  iword  ot 
The  Eayu  Arabs  have  long  eajl 
reputation  of  being  the  bardieal 
bravest  of  the  infantry  of  Kb 
part  of  the  district  of  Kayn  h 
desert  of  Seistan, while  it  is  boont 
quarter  by  the  territories  of 
The  Kayn  Arabs  are  compu 
twenty  thousand  families.  Tbc 
which  their  chief  maint^iin^  is  beti 
and  three  thousand  infantiy,  and  a  l« 
The  Iranian  races,  C4ille4l  aUo  fodi 
tic,  also  Caucasian,  have  alwa}-!! 


le  Usbegs,  who  had  conquered  the  country 
of  Bokhara,  made  annual  attacks  upon  tt-s 
fields  and  citte^^.  The  genius  of  Abbas  the 
Great  checked  tlmse  ruinous  inroads  :  and  the 
victorious  sword  of  Xadir  made  this  race  of 
plunderiuj^  Tartars  tremble  for  their  own 
l^ossessious.  But  the  death  of  that  conqueror 
left  his  native  province  more  exposed  tlian 
ever  to  hostile  invasion  :  for,  while  his  de- 
attendants,  sptte  of  the  vast  inheritance  which 
Ue  had  befjueathed  them,  exercised  a  mock 
sovereignty  over  the  city  of  Mashed,  several 
oailitary  chiefs,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
Irncted  state  of  the  etnpire,  seized  upon  the 
diHbrent  forts  of  Khorasun  ;  aud,  aided  by 
the  confusion  of  tlic  times,  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  number  of  smtilt  principalities, 
over  which  they  exercised  an  almost  regal 
i»way  ;  making  wmv  or  concluding  peace  with 
their  petty  neighbours  h%  it  suited  their  inter- 
est ;  and  sometimes  defying,  and,  at  otfiers, 
paying  homage  and  tribute  to  the  powerful 
moiuir«2ti«  by  whom  they  were  surrounded* 
Irak  to  the  west,  the 
,  and  Cabul  to  the  east. 
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to  dlfiereoi  parts  of  the 
inecs,  but  more  abundantty  in 
of  Dijnr-Bekr  iiud  Sivas,  with 
of  gold,  silver  and  pret^ious 
rkkam'9  Embmsy^  /j.  108;  Town- 
and  Hatfeiacky  p.  72  ;  Totfs 
^oi,  u,  p.  282  ;  Kinneirs  Oeo- 
femoir,  pp.  \69-i75  ;  Matcolm^M 
/  Persia,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  239-240  ; 
Miiislar^  of  Pet  ha ^  Vol,  ii,  pp, 
K4.225  ;  239-240  ;  Khamkoff 
KiAnographie  de  la  FerseJ*  See 
i,  KinnatijKbalif,  Kandahi&ry  Kabul^ 
honiDt   Khoud  Emir,  Kuvir,  Fars, 

see  Istakhn 
JI,a  name  for  Gutzotia  oleifera^ 
^Uck    til,  also   **  Nigei***  iu  the 
Q%  and  known  aa  "  Bamtil"  and 

I-AJWAN,      Dxjk.     Gdz,, 
Soed  of  Hyosciamus  niger, 

OMAM,  TABf,    Henbane 

11  TOMAUN,  is  worth  two 

man  of  Irak,  or  twenty  Irak  ru- 

*s     Joumey    into    JChorasan^ 

?  of  Bombay,  Allium  porrum,^. 
DADy  Fars&R}  from  UaurvatBt, 
■^  die  sixth  Amshaahpaud  of  the 

Kl- AVAST  A,  one  of  the  religious 
be  Parsee  religion. 
KWAH,   abo  written  Kharawab,  a 
il^    tribe  dwelling  near  the  Onion 
I  north  of  the  Lurk  a  Kol,    in  the 

tto  the  north  of  Jushpur^  and 
ireen  S'^rgujah  and  Falemow. 
tniich  the  ^ame  language  aa  the 
Bhami  and  Muod^,  and  they 
if  the  same  btock,  though  much 
They  are  described  as  of 
[f  with  shaggy  heads  of  hair 
boftrd,  and  to  be  of  a  hghter  colour, 
r  looking  than  their  neighbours. 
thf}  hilb  and  highest  table- 
^gjah  and  Jushpur.^  and  they 
into  that  position  by  one 
They  are  a  cousiderable, 
ared  tribe,  in  the  dietrict  of 
Singrowh*,  the  hilly  country  of 
Hewah,  and  on  L^le  borders  of 
chmr  and  westwards  in  part6  of 
I  Juf^hfmr«  and  they  are  numerous 
L  m  those  parts  of  the  plains  adjoin - 
ills,  Tl^y  are  also  found  on  the 
pAittii  and  Arrah  di^U'tcts.  A 
I  KlwrswH  ti-ibe  is  the  Bhogtah. 
the   dominant    tribe    of 
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Palamow  and  Singrowli.  Tbey  are  labourers, 
palanquin  bearers  and  porters.  The  Kharawa 
are  mentioned  by  Captain  Blunt  ( Vol,  vii. 
As*  ReM.)  as,  m  his  time,  very  savage  and 
speaking  quite  an  unintelligible  language, 
which  they  now  seem  to  have  forgotten  as 
tbey  now  speak  a  dialect  of  Hindi.  The 
rajalis  of  Singrowli  and  Jusbpur  are  Khara- 
wa, though  claiming  to  be  Rajput.  They 
have  no  caste  distinctions  and  eat  anything. 
Tbe  Khamwa  of  Sargujah  do  not  use  the 
plough.  The  race  are  mostly  short  of  stature 
but  with  well-knit  muscular  frames,  comple- 
xion brown,  not  black,  ftharp^  bright,  deep- 
set  eyes,  noses  not  deficient  in  prominency, 
somewhat  high  cheek  bones,  but  without 
marked  maxillaiy  protuberances,  Tbe  Kha- 
rawa of  the  hills  aFe  wild  ravages*  armed  with 
battle  axes,  bows  and  arrows.  Tbe  Kbarawa 
are  nomadic  and  migrate  every  second  or 
third  year.  Their  villages  are  therefore  mei*o 
standing  camps,  consist  of  about  forty  bouses 
built  round  a  large  square  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  tbe  dancing  area. — Dalion,  p,  176  ; 
Campbell,  pp.  36,  40,  378  ;  Captain  Blunt 
in  Bengal  As.  Soc,  Res,f  VoL  vii. 

KBORFAKEN,  the  date  trees  on  the  coast 
of  Oman  form  a  continuous  grove  to  Khorfa- 
kan,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
and  the  Ambs  have  a  raying  that  a  traveller 
may  proceed  the  whole  distance  without  ever 
losing  their  shwde.  Dates  form  tbe  principal 
export  from  Oman,  large  q nan ti ties  being  taken 
to  India,  where  a  considerable  sbare  is  cou- 
sumed  in  making  tbe  gov^ernment  arrack. 
The  middle  clus^aes  of  tbe  mahomedan  and 
htiidoo  population  of  India  are  very  partial  to 
them.  The  best  are  brought  from  Basrah  and 
Bahrein,  those  from  Oman  beiug  classed  next 
in  excel  leuce.  There  are  several  methods  of 
preserving  them  ;  some  are  simply  dried  and 
then  strung  on  lines,  others,  which  is  the 
usual  plau,  are  packed  in  baskets.  Notwith- 
standing their  great  number,  every  tree  has 
its  separate  owner,  and  disputes  between  the 
relations  of  those  who  die  intef»tJifce,  are,  in 
consequence,  very  frequent. —  WelUietTi  Tra- 
veh,  VoL  i,  p.  im, 

KHOK,  AssAic^  Andropogou  muricatus, 
Retz. 

KHOR  MUSO,  8oe  Khiuiistan. 

KHOROO-OUEZI,    Turk.      Abrua  pr#^ 
CA  tori  us,  Linn, 

KHORRAMABAD,  see  Luristan. 

KHORSABAD,  see  Ken. 

KHOB-SA-KA,  see  Kurmsaq, 

KHOSA,  a  tribe  in  the  delta  of  the  tinllii. 
There   are   in  the   delta   other   pantonl  104 
peaceable  classes  besides  the  Jut  of  mill— li 
dan   persuasion,  soch  as  the  Khots  itt  V^fMr 
Sindh,  tbe   Sikh   Lohana  in    th4  Mia^  9^4 
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emtfjrants  frum  tiie  Punjab,  who  have  in  matiy  ' 
injsluritieji  liecoiue  atimltrmnnled  with  the  jkHiple 
of  the  country.  The  Khofea  ocv.upy  the  suijdy 
tract  culletl  the  Jhal  between  Jliiidusiati  and 
Siudh,  aud  become  a  predatory  tiibe  on  the 
Cl4>^telo  confines  of  Sindh,  verging  towards  tlie 
C'Jtch  territories,  where  they  are  very  ti'ouble- 
some.  Tliere  arcs  also,  ou  the  eastern  bound* 
aries  Kiijjjuis»  located  as  waudering  herdsmen. 
The  DttO'lputra  vvho  iuliabit  generiilJy  the 
country  of  that  uume  iu  the  north  are  to  be 
met  with  in  various  parts  of  Sindh.  The 
Suraah  are  Jut,  though  they  are  generally 
known  by  the  former  title,  surii  also  are 
the  MacKi  and  uumerous  other  eubdivisions  of 
the  Jut  tribes.  Up  till  the  early  part  of  the 
niuetceuth  century,  the  Mair  iu  the  soaih^  the 
Larkhani  lu  the  north,  and  the  desert  Sahrai 
and  Khosa  in  the  weet  ;  carried  oti  a  system 
nf  pillage  in  the  Rajput  countries. — Tad's 
Hniasihan,  VoL  ii,  ;>.  155*     See  Jut,  Kosah, 

KIIOSROO  PAHVIZ,  kin^  of  Per*iih  of 
the  Sassauian  dyuai^ty,  was  the  gmndson  of 
Chosroes  Nushirwwn.  He  married  a  dnughter 
of  the  emperor  Maurice,  who  is  generally 
i>upposed  to  be  the  same  pers^on  as  the  heroine 
of  tlie  ear^tern  romances  of  Khosroo  and  Shi- 
reen,  and  of  Ferhad  and  Shireen.  Khosroo 
Parviz,  waged  war  with  the  Roman  powers, 
at  first  with  the  greatest  success.  Me  invaded 
the  domiDious  of  the  emperor,  wasted  a  vast 
amount  of  territory,  overran  the  holy  Innd, 
took  Jerusalem  and  burned  the  christiiiu 
churches,  carrying  otf  immensie  booty.  He 
next  reduced  Kgypt  and  great  part  of  north- 
ern Africa.  He  made  the  scarped  surface  of 
the  rock  at  Be  Si  tun,  the  back  part  of  his 
palace,  and  it  is  supposed  probable  that  the 
Syric  inscriptions  ou  the  snrface  may  theu 
have  been  enized.  He  whs  assassinated,  a.  d. 
^29,  by  bis  own  son^  who  had  conspired  against 
biro. — Rich's  Residence  in  Koordisian,  V'aL 
ii»  p,  264.     See  Be  Situn. 

KHOST,  see  Rush,  Uzbtdt. 

KHOTEN,  a  territory  east  of  Kashgar. 
iCcording  to  LaBi<en,  the  old  original  inhabi- 
nts  of  Kashgar,  Khoten,  Turfan  and  Yark- 
nnd,  and  of  the  adjacent  highlands  are  the 
^igik,  who  speak  Fert^laD,  and  are  all  agricul- 
turists. The  Swedish  chronicles  bring  the 
Swedes  from  Kasbgar,  and  the  aflinity 
between  the  Saxon  language  and  Klpchak  is 
great.  Khoten  may  bo  considered  the  most 
oeatral  and  inaccesifible  state  of  alt  Asia,  but 
tt  was  A  seat  of  very  aacieot  civiLisation,  and 
wms  already  in  friendly  relations  with  China, 
ta  140  tt.  c*  lo  the  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
buddhiain  was  in  high  development  here, 
^fhough  mtich  of  the  surface  appears  to  be 
nif^gied  mountain,  it  is  interspersed  with  level, 
Cmct&t  which  are  hoth  fruitful  and  populouft. 


At  one  time,  like  the  other  ai 
Tnrkcstau,  it  wu3  umler  a  mabi 
'furkish  or  Mongol   dcH^ent 
subject  of  a  fchort  chapter  in  M^ 
modern   timca  ita  only  E4jm[ 
been    Adol[>hu9    Schlagintweilf 
i-eturned   to    tell  his   tale.      Mr. 
doubted  the  exi&tenee  of  tlie  city  of 
although    referred   to   by   Mareo  1 
poeiLion   haa   been    laid    down   not 
Chinese  geographers  but  by  the  Jesn 
37%  and    long,  7b'    lo'   SOr.     Tha 
iChoten  may  have  Kome  new  ^ppf'Tl 
Elchi,  or,  as   it  occurs  in    1' 
iiJeuhfied   with  the  city  o^i 
vcllers  Khoten — Bunsen  ;   Tmi  ; 
that/,  VaL  ii,  p.  667  ;  Ed,  ^ti^u^^r 
vels,  Vol,  i,  ;i,  367  :  Klapt 
iftt*  xvit,   liisioire  dt  la    i  ....    .^ 
Remnmi  ;     Quarterly    Oriental   . 
Calcutta,  Sep,  1834.     See  K     ' 

KHOUNAY,T;iM,also  : 
Ca?*.     Cuthartocarpus  (istui   ,       '^[ 
Canara  tree,  produces  the  <  ^  - 
orBundu  lotfe,  which  is  cot 
lent   purgative   in   habifnftf 
grows  to  thirty  feet  Ion 
eighteen  inches  in   dim 
growth  ;  ita  wood  i*  ratlier  ct 
heavy  ;  and  very  much  recent  blca 
gosa. — Edj/€f  Forettt  of  Malohmr 
nara, 

KHOZDAR,  a  valley  mad 
chist*m.  The  valley  is  eac 
somewhat  like  a  Maltose  crotft 
it,  from  north  to  south,  |>aMe8 
road  to  Wudd  and  Ke^la,  Thf 
the  cross  runs  north waM 
miles.  The  village  is  ^i, 
perhaps,  200  hou^en,  ntid  ball 
boniah's  shops.  There  are  o« 
mounds  in  the  valley  frooi  w\ 
been  obtained  bits  of  ooppert  fti 
cornelian  omaroent^^  old  ooms^  ^^, 
is  a  mound  near  the  towa  annM 
masonry.  As  Kbosdar  wais  fbn 
capital  of  Jhalawau,  this  mi^ht  tian 
reaidenco  of  the  chief.  Very  d«r] 
cut  up  the  base  of  the  aiountjun  ma 
iuto  the  valley,  showing  tJuii  the  h 
valley  for  some  four  or  tiro  tnil^^ 
of  a  talus  of  the  debris  fmoi  the 
side.  These  narrow  and  6etp  n 
inhabited  by  Brahui  famillei^  « 
sence  is  totally  unseen  aod  untti^j 
suddenly  come  upon  in  ttiia 
strata  of  the  mountaioA  about  E3u 
quently  dip  in  two^  or  sometiiQes 
tions  with  an  anticlinal  axis. 
pear$»  to  be  the  focus  wb^r^  tht  ff 
the  north  ^top,  and  tho«e  fran  tte 
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lie  hills  near  KLozdar,  lead  is 
being  easy  of  fusion,  is  smelted 
tribes  to  make  bullets,  but  do 
rend  this  is  taken  or  derived 
snce  of  the  metal.  Aotimonj 
occur.  West  by  a  little  north 
ind  distant  about  ten  miles,  is 
"n  of  Khappar,  capital   of  the 


gold  ornaments  :  the  article  is  first  heated 
and  then  plunged  into  the  kishta  solution. 
Silver  coins  can  be  cleaned  in  this  way  with 
great  success.  Kishta  is  used  also  in  dyeing. 
— FowelPs  Handbook. 

KHUBAZI,  Hind.  Malva  rotundifolia, 
seeds,  see  Khatmi,  Malva.  The  Persian 
name  is  Nan-i-Eelagh,  and  the  Arabic  Khabz- 


>ited    by    tlie   Kaidrani   tribe,  i  ul-ghrab,  signify  'crow's  or  raven's  bread.' 


res  in  Persian  romances,  and 
beyond  doubt  a  place  of  note. 
3  tappa,  or  mound  lies  nortli  of 
cm  Khozdar  along  the  bank  of 
,  the  soil  is  strewed  with  frag- 
it  brick  and  pottery,  and  fur- 
ile  obelisk  of  mud,  twenty  to 
9t  in  height,  the  base  of  cement- 
)r.  Cooke  in  Bombay  Medical 

A^o.vi,  New  Series,  1860,  p. 
r  Journey t.  Vol.  ii,  p.  44. 
[,  Hind.  Armeniaca  vulgaris, 
:s,  dried  for  eating.  The  term  is 
^neously  applied  to  figs.  Astak, 
a  and  khubani,  are  varieties  of 
lown  in  the  Panjab  and  to  the 
'his  frait  is  grown  with  great 
me  of  the  hill  stations  of  the 
laya.  It  makes  an  excellent 
large  quantities  are  dried  and 
le  plains.  The  unripe  apricot 
foiTDS  the  "  kishta  ;"  which 
ig  an  ingredient  in  chutneys,  is 
>]y  used  as  an  acid  brightener 
\\  safHower  and  other  colours 
tear  alum  :  dried  apricots  called 
'hibetan,  are  taken  from  Balti 
sold  usually  at  the  rate  of  4  to 
pee.     The  varieties  from  Kabul 

which  are  brought  via  Pesha- 
id  as  follows  : — 

is  the   fruit  dried  for  eating, 
e  blanched  kernels,  and  sells  at ' 
,pee.  I 

magz,"  is  the  same  but  without  | 

ire  the  best  dried  apricots  and  | 
per  rupee.  Kishta,  are  dried 
8.  Apricot  trees  grow  in  preat 
Kabul  and  in  Kaghan,the  people 
afting,  but  never  prune  or  take 
rees.  In  Kandahar  there  arc 
«  of  apricots.  When  dried,  with- 
the  stone,  they  are  there  called 
etiroes  the  fruit  is  split  open, 
;en  out,  and  the  kernel  being 
placed  :  this  forms  the  khubani, 
nes  erroneously  applied  to  fij^s. 
lat  are  called  in  Lahore,  kishta, 
the  unripe  fruit  and  very  acid. 
on  o^  these  is  used  by  gold- 
irc  the  lustre  to  old  silver  and 


KHUBER,  also  Ubhul,  Hind.  Berries 
of  Juniperus  recurva.  Juniper  berries. 

KEUB  KALAN,  Hind.  Sisymbrium  iris. 

KHUB-KALI,  or  Khub-Kala,  the  seed 
of  the  yellow  fruit  of  a  small  tree  about 
Ajmeer  :  veiy  mucilaginous  :  considered  re- 
frigerant.— Gen.  Med.  Top.,  p.  143. 

KHUD,  Pers.  Self,  Khud-rai,  self-opi- 
nionated ;  Khud-pasand,  vain,  conceited. 

KHUD  or  KhXd,  Hind.  Sometimes  means 
simply  a  precipice  ;  but  its  ordinary  significa- 
tion is  a  precipitous  valley,  flanked  by  high 
and  nearly  perpendicular  rocks  or  mountains. 
— Mrs.  Mervey's  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in 
Tartary,  Vol.  i,  p.  39. 

KHUD  A,  Hind.  God  ;  Khuda-wand,  mas- 
ter ;  Nab-khuda,  a  ship-master,  the  English 
nakoda. 

KHUDAH  HAFIZ,  may  God  protect  you, 
a  common  mahomedan  salutation  when  part- 
ing with  a  friend. 

KHUDBAFT,  soft  silk  fabric  made  for 
shaivls 

KHUD  KASHT,  Hind.  A  person  culti- 
vating  his  own  (khud)  soil,  (kasht)  :  land  so 
cultivated. 

KHUDUSH,  Ar.,  or  Shajrat-ul-Khudush, 
Ar.,  mentioned  by  Forskal  as  a  tree  of 
Arabia.  Perhaps  Kudus,  blessed,  the  sacred 
tree,  the  olive.     Many  trees  are  Kudus. 

KHUERA,  Beng.,  Hind.,  Khuer-Gach, 
Beno.  Acacia  catechu.  Catechu  tree. 

KHUGURA,  Beno.  Saccharum  sponta- 
neiim. 

K'HUJUR,  Pers.    The  date. 

KHUKOOR,  Hind.    Cucurbita  melopepo. 

KHUKR-UL-ASHUR,  Arab.  Calotro- 
pis  procera. 

KHUL,  DuK.     JErua  lanata. 

KHULAM,  see  Kunduz. 

K'HULLEE,  Hind.     Oil  cakes. 

KHI7LEEFA,  commonly  Caliph,  a  deputy 
or  successor,  an  usher  in  a  school,  a  mohur- 
rum  fuqeer,  properly  Khalifah. —  Gloss. 

KHULEEL,  a  class  of  Pathans,  dwelling 
in  a  portion  of  the  Peshawar  valley  opposite 
to  the  Momun<l  hills.  Their  chiefs  held 
jagheers  on  condition  of  service.  During  the 
disturbances  they  permitted  a  number  of 
hostile  Momnnd  to  escape  through  their  ^ef. 
For  this  misfeasance  their  jagheers  were  re- 
duced, aud  thoy  were  temporarily  exiled,  but 
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KHULM. 

.Iiave  teen  eince  allowed  to  roturn  to  their 
f  liomes. 

KHITLEN,  Hind.     Ulmus  in te^ri folia. 

KHULGI,   Pkrs.,    or   Khalgi.     The    top 

orDameut  of  the  bridlo  of  a  man   of  rank,  is 

usually  of  silver  with  a  feather,  and  sfnods  oa 

I  tlie   bead-stall  between    the   horse^e  ears* — 

Malcolm's  Central  India,  VoL  i,  p.  229. 

KHULJEH  KE  BAJI,  Ddk.  Cheuopo- 
dium  albunif  Linn.;  Roxb, 

KHITLK,  Pers.  The  down  which  grows 
under  the  hair  of  the  mono  tain  goat*  It  is  of 
this  that  the  Kashmir  shawls  ai^  fabricated. 

KHUL-KAJUB,  Dck.  AtihyrantLes  lana- 
ifl,  Ainslie- 

KHULL,  Arab.     Vinegar. 
KHULLLT,  Tam.,  Tbl.     Toddy. 
KHULLU,  Tel.     Arrack, 
KHULMi  a  town  near  Knnduz  with  many 
I  beautiful  gardeoBi  with  apricot,  cherry  and 
I  mulberry  trees.     This  counti-y  is  called  Tar- 
[kistan,  but  the  Qazal    Baahi   of  Kabul   have 
named  it  Kafristan»  or  country  of  infidels,  on 
account  of  the  slave  trade.     The  inhabitants 
are  Turk,   or  Uzbeg.     Pity,  justice,  wisdom 
and  policy  are  entirely  unknown  here.     The 
Linbabitants  are  fair,  tall,  and  look  aa  if  they 
rere  brought  up  in  hardship.     They  are  vul- 
gar,  ignorant  and  dirty.     Disputes   respect- 
ing religion  are  a  frequent  cause  of  tumult 
among  them.     They  keep  their  heads  entirely 
I  shaved,  and  allow  a    few    hairs  to    grow  on 
beir  china,  which  does  not  appear  like  a  regu- 
lar beard*     Khulm  receives  annually  numer- 
ous loads  of  tea,    which   is    plentifully  used 
here,  and   largely   re-exportod,    to   Bokhara. 
Silk  is  largely  produced  in  this  country,  and 
ftsses  through  Kabul  in  the  route  to  Multan. 
Phe  feand  in  the  bed  of  the  Oxus  yields  a  great 
quantity  of  gold.     The  caravans  of  Bokhara 
and  Kabul,  which  iu  summer  pass  successively 
to  Khulm,  have  rendered  it  very  populous  and 
rich.     The  prevailing  religion  at  Bokhara  is 
sunni   mahomedanism  and  the   followers  of 
other   creeds,   thonifh  not  vexed,  are    scorn- 
fully treated.    The  Qazalbaah  are  shiah.  This 
ttate  exercises  a  certain  inHuence  on  those 
Dund    it,    and    its    preponderance    is  not 
iiferior  to  that  of  Kabul,  Herat,  or  Bokhara  ; 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitant*  are  of  tlie 
fajik  race,  but  the  Mir  Wali  is  an  Uabek. 
Phe  population  is  reckoned  at  700,000  souls, 
be  revenues  of  the  principality  amount  to 
N.OOO/.    in    silver   ond    nearly    50,000/.    in 
pro<lucc.     Khulm  appears  to  have  been 
one  time  in  the  possession  of  a  family  called 
iittllach  or  Killich.     On  the  north  aide  of 
be  Oxus  in  this  longitude  occupying  part  of 
I  biU   cotiutry  east  of  Bokhara,  is  a  poor 
Ett  independent  people  of  Persian  race  calK 
Gtialchn.      Mcyendorff    calls   thfiW    very 
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swarthy,    but  VaUkhanoi 

*'  the  Tajik  have  dark  com  pi 

whilst  fair  people  are  found  ai 

cha.*'     This  might  explain  the 

people  mentioned  by  Goes,  and 

the  expression  Catciensium  popiilo^ 

LaVs  Trareli,  p.  129;  Ferritr'$4 

211  ;  Eiphimiane's  Cattbut,  VA 

also  Bttrnti^  TramU^  VcL  iii;  Fii 

VolVup.  558 

KHULOTI.    Low-landa. 

KHULYAN  ?  Galbauum 

KHUM,  HiPTD^  Loniccra  qi 

KHUM,BDRU.aviltage;Kh 

KHUH-ALOO.  Bkno*  Wing^ 

Dioscorea  alata,  LiniK 

KHUMAZAKE,  HiiffD.    WliH 
lans. 

KHUMB,  HuiD.  Hipiage 
Morchella  semilibera.  Samp  ki 
is  Arum  speciosunu 

KHUMBAH,  HmD.  Ai 
the  truffle. 

KH  UM  Br,  Hind.     Careya 
KHUMBI  KARNA*  Hinik 
KHUMDAH^  was  the  name 
Turkish  and  Westeni  Asiatic 
city    of    Chhanggan — now 
Siu-gan-fu  in  Shen-ai — which 
of   several   Chinese  dynasties    In 
twelfth  century,  b.  c,  and  the  dibI 
A.  D. —  Yule  Cathay ^  VaL  i,  p.  SU' 
KHUMEE  ?  A  tree  of  Jubboip 
a  light,  strong,  and  easily  worked  m 
in  request  by  natives. — CaL  CaL 
KHUMIA  and  Kuki ;  tbese  !«• 
cupy  the  hiUs  of  Sylhet,  Tipperali 
gong  ;  the  Khumia  on    the   &kii 
Kuki  ou  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
the  ruder  or  more  pagan,  thougli 
ed  with  hinduism.     They  term  tbo 
being,  Khojein  Putlang,  to  whom 
fice  a  gy al,  and  an   inferior  ooi 
Shem  Saq,  to  whom  they  ofter  a  ^ 
Saq  is  put  up  in  every  quarter  of 
in  the  form  of  a  rude  block  of 
tills  they  place  the  heads  of  tbie 
ther  of  men  in  war,  or  of  ant 
chase.— £arA<?m  f  The  Kidkt 
and   the  Mug  are  llie  oflaprii  ^ 
progenitor*    See  lodis,  EamC 
KHUMR,Arae*    Wtiw, 
RHUMS,  Ar.    a  ami  pu% 
the  Koran  as  the  propt?ny  of  Go( 
phot  and  his  relations^  or  moo  of 
the  Bini  Hashim,   who  mfc 
tute.     The  right  nf  tite  Bjai  Hi 
share  in  the  khums  i$  grounded 
being   excluded  from    way   poti 
zukaat — Matcolm'M  iOsiory  nf  § 
it,  p.  a57,  properly  KUUih. 
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XHUBDAH. 

f    The  date  of  the  moon. 

Pbrs.    Blood :    Khuni,   a  mur- 
unrexy  bloodshed. 
>9   or  S[hand,  Hind.     A  pool,  a 
ith. 

}I  ?  Mallow. 

JUMA-PU,  Tam.,  properly  Kan- 
SafEron.* 
I-SHAVAM,    Perb.      Dragon's 

CUMA-PUVVU,  Tel.  Saffron. 
URI,  a  small  tambourine,  musical 

TAS,  ense  Kutri. 

HARA,  in  Kangra,  contains  in- 
in  Old  Pali  of  date,  Isl  century 
character  used  in  the  inscriptions 
li.  These  are  of  Paliographic  im- 
sbowing  the  transition  state  of  the 
[  character. — Bengal  As,  Socy, 
L  xxiii,  p.  57. 

K>NG,  a  race  or  tribe  occupying 
ins  at  the  sources  of  the  Ira  wad  i 


t,  27*  40'  N.,  and  long.  98«  E.  j 
to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Khnmti  i*aco.  ; 
iIR,ARAB.  Hog,  properly  KhSiizir.  | 
'AL,  Hind.  Carbonate  of  soda.  . 
lERAlA,  Hind.     Malcomia  stri- 1 

SIAWASHAN,  Hind.,  Peus., 
cod  ;  Hirada  khun,  HixD.,  Dam- 
,  also  the  balsam  or  resin  of  Pt«ro- 
co. — PowelVs  Handbook^    Vol,  i,  j 

I 
UNO,  see  India.  I 

•YA  BAG,  Beno.     Felis  Icopar-  '■ 
jngalensis,  Desm,  i 

L   also  Khurar,  Hind.     Aiulropo-  , 
s.  ' 

lM,  see  Jellalabad.  I 

lSANI  a  j  wain,  Hind.    Ilyos-  i 
?r,  Linn,   Henbane.  i 

LSH,  HmD.  Digitaria  sanguinalis. 
lANEI,  Hind.    Ajuga  bracteata. 
BHANGA  ?     Hemp. 
50,  Bbahdi.    Oleander  or  almond 

BUZ,    Beng.     Khurbuza,  Hind. 

lelo.     Melon. 

iQ,  Pers.     Food,  also  a  dose  of  | 

>AH,  in  Bengal  is  a  noted  place 
dence  of  Nityananda,  the  fellow- 
f  Chaitnnya.  The  latter  retired 
1,  leaving  his  colleague  at  the  head 
^e^  in  Bengal.  Nityananda  at 
ap  his  abode  at  Kburdah  and 
rnhman'a  daughter. —  Travels  of 
7l,  i,  p,  5. 

AH,  Hind.  Cash,  change  of 
ill  com. 


KHUSHRA. 

KHUREEF,  the  raia  or  autumn  crop. 
Sec  Climate,  Kharif. 

KHURFA,  Hind.    Portulaca  sativa. 

KHURI,  Beng.  Saccharum  fuscnm,  Roxb. 
Saccharum  semidecambens. 

KHURJA-NIL,  Hind.  Indigo  from 
the  Khuija. 

KHURJIN,  Hind.  The  Philipoea  calotro- 
pidis,  see  Philipoea. 

KHURJJOOR,  Beng.  Wild  date  tree, 
Phrcnix  sylveatris,  properly  Khujur. 

KHURM.  The  inhabitants  of  Khurm  seem 
to  be  in  more  comfoi*table  circumstances  than 
any  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  call  them- 
selves Tajik,  but  have  no  tradition  of  their 
origin.  They  are  evidently  a  mixed  race, 
some  of  them  with  remarkable  large  lieads 
and  features,  some  with  small  heads  and  sharp 
lineaments.  The  complexion  of  the  men 
was  dark,  but  that  of  the  girls  and  young 
women  fair,  although  they  had  all  black  hair 
and  eyebrows,  the  latter  as  regularly  arched 
as  if  they  had  been  pencilled  ;  they  are 
generally  pretty,  almost  hnndsomc. — Moor- 
crofVs  Travels,  Vol,  ii,  p.  .*J98. 

KIIURMA,  Pkrs.,  Gdz.,  Hind.,  Malay. 
Phoenix  dactylifera.  Dates,  the  dried  drupes, 
also  sugar  of  dates.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  the  dried  drupes  of  P.  sylvestris. 

KIIURMOOJ,  Beng.  Musk-melon,  Cncu- 
mis  melo. 

KHURPA,  Hind.  A  sort  of  flat  trowel, 
or  short-handled  shovel,  a  weeder  used  by 
gardeners,  properly  KhSrpa. 

KHURPHA,  Hind.  Portulacca  sativa, 
used  as  a  salad. 

KlIURRA,  Hind.     Clay. 

K^IURRAWAN,  Hind.  Wooden  pattens. 

K'HURRAY-PAN  BANTNA,  Hind.  A 
maliomedan  ceremony. 

KHURRI  MITTI,  Hind.     Pipe-clay. 

KHURSENG,  Mar.  Bignonia  xylocarpa, 
Roxb, 

KHURWAR,  Pers.  A  measure  of  weight 
for  rice,  or  any  other  article,  is  an  ass-load  or 
about  1 80  lbs.  English  yfG\^\\i,-^Adv€nlures 
of  a  Lady  in  Tartary,  ^-c,  Mrs.  Ilervey^  Vol, 
i,  p,  2.5-7. 

KHURSOWAN,  near  the  Colehan,  an 
estate  belonjring  to  a  Raj  poof  thakur. 

KHUS,  Pkrs.     Cuscus  root. 

KHUSB-SINI,  Arab.     China  root. 

KHUSH,  Pers.  Good  ;  well :  Khush  ama- 
daid,  you  are  welcome.  Khush-kharid,  an 
open  market.  Kush-dil,  pleasant-hearted. 
Khush  bash,  a  well-to-do  person,  living  on 
his  property.  Ehnshi,  pleasure.  Khushbu, 
sweet  smell. 

KHUSHAB,  a  battle  was  fought  here  on 
the  8th  February  1857. 

KHUSHKA,  Hind.  Plain  boiled  rice,  also 
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KHUTHAN. 

Ibe  maik  of  sovereignty  placed  <n\  the  fore- 
bead  of  a  hmdoo  pr'mce.  The  Maasar-ul-Urnra 
etatea  that  nt  the  lime  wbeii  it  was  written  the 
mjahs  of  Udipur  were  exalted  over  all  the 
princes  of  Hiud*  Other  hiiuloo  princes, 
before  they  can  succeed  to  tho  throne  of  fiieir 
fathers,  must  receive  the  khusbka,  or  titnk  of 
regality  and  investiture,  from  tliem,  Thif^ 
type  of  sovereignty  is  received  with  humility 
and  veoeratiou.  Tho  Kbnshka  of  theBC 
princes  h  made  with  human  blood. —  Tod*s 
Rajatthan^  Vol.  i,  p,  235. 

KHUSH  KIlUSll,  Arab.,  Ddk.,  Hind., 
properly  Khash-kh&sit,  seeds  of  Papaver 
somojforum,  Poppy  seeds,  used  iu  confec- 
tionary, as  well  as  to  make  oil,  Khnsh  Khash 
ka-teK  Hind.    Poppy  seed  oil — RiddelL 

KHUS-KHUS,  Beng.  Anathenira  muri* 
catura,  the  cuscus  of  Europeans,  The  Karen 
and  Burmese  cultivate  little  bunches  of  this 
grass  for  its  fragi'ant  roots.  The  tibres  of 
the  khuskhus  or  vetiveyr,  are  remarkable 
for  their  agreeable  odour. — Mason* 

KHUSREU  SURVEY,  in  India  a  private 
survey  of  laud. — Simmond's  Diet, 

KHUSkU  PARVEZ,  a,d.  591^628. 

KHUSRU  SHAH,  the  thirteenth  and  last 
of  the  Ghaznavi  dynasty.  He  was  deposed 
by  Hussain  Gori  in  1  t*5l  or  1  loo. — Orme. 

KHUSSAK-l^SAGHIB,  Arab.  Tribulus 
terrestris.  Khussak-i-Kabir,  Arab.  Peda- 
liom  murex.     See  Gokeroo. 

KHUT,  seQ  Kandeh  Rao. 

KHUTAI,  or  Dajkar,  Hind.,  of  Trane- 
Indyg.     Flacourtia  sepiaria,  Roxb.f  Pf\  ^  A. 

KHUTAN  produces  jade,  eraeialds,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  sulphur.     See  Khotau, 

KHUTBAH,  a  part  of  the  mahomedan 
religious  service  in  the  mosque,  in  which  the 
king  of  the  country  ia  prayed  for^^ElphiH- 
sione^s  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  p,  83. 

KHU TEEB,  Arab.  A  mabomedau  preach* 
er,  who  reads  the  Khootba. 

KHUTIKA,  Beno.  Andropogon  muri- 
catus. 

KHUTKA,  Aeab.  Circumcision,  properly 
Kh^tnn. 

KHUTRAN.  Behind  the  Boxdar  hills  live 
the  Khutran,  a  Putbaa  tribe,  numbering  3,000 
fighting  men,  of  whom  500  are  mounted,  dwel- 
ling in  the  midst  of  the  Beluch  tribes,  with 
whom  they  are  frequently  at  feud.  They  are 
special  enemies  of  the  Bozdar  and  the  Munee, 
iheir  hills  scarcely  touch  the  British  frontier. 
Once  tliey  sought  British  alliance  agaiust  the 
Murree,  and  also  offered  their  support,  if  an 
expedition  were  undertaken  against  that 
tribe  ;  but  the  goveniment  refused  to  have 
may  relations  of  this  nature  with  them,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  implicated  in  the  feuds 
of  ikt  bill  tribes. 
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KFHjTREE,  fee  Cbatrya, 
tri,  Ki^hatrya. 

KHDTUAf,  the  seal  or  eooeloflaj 
of  a  book  ;  a  tenn  in  the  scii^ncc  tif 

KHUTUM  -  1  •  QURAN,     tht 
throuj^h  of  the  entire  Qorati. 

KHU TTAB,  the  father  of  khalif 

KHUTTLTK  and  Sagiwe.  Bfti 
plain  of  Pcshnwnrandtho  SattEaiig 
Bagh  lies  the  country  of  the  Khuj 
8 agree  A%han9.  Tho  Khuttuk  h 
6,000  or  b,000  arn>ed  men,  and  ai 
into  the  petty  chielshipa  of  A*-ora* 
Acora  lies  east  of  the  phiiu  of  I 
the  river  of  Cabool.  The  Khulljik 
live  in  tlje  hills.  The  s^outhern  di 
under  the  chief  of  Teree,  who  h  M^ 
his  independence.  r«rt  of  the  Kohi 
consists  of  ihe  Khnttuk  counlry* 
belonged  to  the  Sikh  dominion j*,aail 
been  farmed  out  to  khi^a  Mahomed 
local  chief.  In  the  Kohat  volley,  alM 
the  predominating  tribe.  Tbey  hold  \ 
slialgurh  pa^**,  leading  from  the  I 
Kohat,  and  offering  the  easi<»sl  en 
valley.  On  the  whole  the  Kbuttuk  I 
loyal  Bubjecta.  They  are  good  •d 
can  rou^ster  12,000  fighting  tntH 
of  them  are  in  the  British  i^crvie 
are  consideied  tlie  bes't  conducted 
respectable  tribe  on  this  frooli 
Trans-Jndus  Salt  Mines  at^  on  the 
Khnttuk  hilli^^  situated  near  the  n 
Buhadoorkheyl,  Kurruck  and  i 
There  is  also  a  Reparute  mine  at  3i 
place  lying  east  of  Koha^.  The 
these  villages  receive  a  Hxed  perei 
(he  collections  at  the  mines  Co 
good  will.  The  Sikh  ncv«rr  loi 
mines  at  all.  They  farmed  tbeiii 
local  chief,  and  left  him  to  coUcei 
could.  Under  British  rule,  the 
working  of  the  miues  ia  in 
government  officers  ;  the  salt 
and  sold  at  the  mine  at  ii  fijced 
three  and  four  onnaa  per  m&o 
covering  all  expenses.  The  fii 
note,  and  influence  regarding 
any  information  is  Akore,  the  foitaA 
rail,  lying  one  march  on  the  FealiAi 
Attok.  The  Khuttuk  tribe  ti  Mud 
descent  from  the  Knrtani,  fVom  W 
the  Orukzye  of  TI.  Afi 

gush,    Mohmundt  anil 

claim  de»cent.     The  Ki  re 

Burdoomnee,    in     conit  tioa 

Dooranee,  now  divided  into  Pop«i 
mizye,  Suddozye,  Koorryc,  AJekoc 
zye,  AJezye,  and  Barnkzye  (divi 
Mahomcdzye,  and  Hus&uusyc), 
from  Shuwal^  near  the  Wtuiri 
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jeetlled  at  that  time  Hussun  Tungee,  and 
r  knowa  as  Kurbogha,  uear  to  Dursiim- 
I  an  indepeDdaDt  village  of  upper  Mee- 
^  which  lies  between  Uingoo  and  Khoo- 
He  is  said  to  have  been  accompained 
of  his  relations  and  friends,  and 
I  other  men  of  Shuwal.  At  that  time 
and  Teree  were  occuj)ied  bj  the 
Akore  with  his  adventurers  drove 
■kzye  from  Teree  and  held  that  country, 
nents  retiring  on  Kohat,  at  which 
Bungush,  rising  on  them  and 
;  the  Khuttuky  (hey  were  driven  fairly 
the  country  to  Thjruh.  Tuppee,  a 
|a  lying  3  miles  S.  E.  of  Kohat,  and  on 
!kli&»agh  road,  is  pointed  out  as  the  spot 
I  tbe  engagement  took  place  between 
khattok  and  Bungush  on  one  side,  and 
kvkxye  on  the  other  ;  after  the  battle 
nqoerors  distribated  Uie  country,  mak- 
nmge  of  hills,  which  divides  Guddu- 
and  Lnchee,  the  boundary  between  the 
tnk  and  Bnngnsh.  This  range  still  forms 
amdary  between  the  two  tribes.  The 
(■k  ooantry  extended  to  Besee,  a  village 
Id^  and  above,  Mukhud  on  the  Trans- 
I  dde.  There  were  then  two  divisions 
b  tribe,  Turee  and  Buluk.  On  the 
Ij  being  divided,  Chountra,  Dullin,  and 
m  fell  to  the  former,  and  from  Buluk 
V  two  branches,  Khurrura  and  Senee. 
pta  Ghurzundye,  and  Unjookhulu  lie  in 
Hey,  and  belong  to  Ehurrum,  and  the 
Vifanch  passes  from  Teree  to  Purshai. 
I  and  his  followers  having  entered  the 
I  adventurers,  left  their  wives  and 
I  at  Knrbagha,  and  had  difficulty  after- 
brioging  Uiem  to  rejoin  them  in 
r  countiy. — Selections  from  the 
^  Correspondence^  p,  62  ;  Papers^  East 
Cabul  and  Affghanistan,  1859,  p. 
e**  Cabul,  p.  105  ;  Records  Govt. 
,  No,  11.  See  Affghan,  Khyberi 
TB^  HiKD.  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
ith  a  hard,  yellow  timber. — CaL  Cat, 

JZISTAN  represents  the  Susiana  of 
well  as  the  Cissia  of  Herodotus, 
I  also  called  Arabistan.     Towards  the 
frontiers  are  the  ruins  of  Bhajoun 
in  the  centre,  those  of  Agines 
represented   by  Ahwaz)  towards 
That  the  geography  of  the  pro- 
well-known   before  the  time  of 
D8  may   be  inferred  from   a  passage 
[  iroiks,  where  it  is  said,  that  Cissia  is 
by  the  river  Choaspes,  on  which  is 
'  of  Snsa,  and  the  palace  of  the  great 
"^b  is  added,  that  its  waters  alone  were 
worthy  of  being  drunk  by  the  mon- 
^Pntsming  that  Alexander,  after  setting 


I  out  from  Sirs,  made  a  detour,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  but  one  rivei*  to  cross,  four 
short  marches  might  be  required  to  bring  the 
army,  with  its  supplies,  across  the  Kai-un  ; 
and  then  both  the  distance  between  the 
Eerkhah  and  Karun,  and  the  description  of 
the  coui*se  of  the  latter,  will  afford  ground  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  Pasitigris 
of  Quiutus  Cur  tins  and  AiTian,  as  well  as  the 
Eulaeus  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The  Persian 
Dictionary, ''  Burhani  Katia"  under  the  words 
Khuz  and  Khuzistan,  states  that  these  are 
both  names  of  a  countiy  in  Persia,  of  which 
Shuster  is  the  capital,  and  that  the  first  sig- 
nifies, also,  sugar  and  the  second  any  country 
productive  of  the  sugar  cane,  or  a  manufac- 
tory of  this  article. 

Khor,  in  Khuzistan,  means  a  deep  inlet,  of 
which  several  have  been,  at  times,  supposed 
to  be  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  Khor 
Muso,  is  deep  ;  that  of  Lusbah  is  close  to  the 
Jerahi,  and,  there  is  one  near  Sarema,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hindian,  rather  westward  of  the 
borders.  The  inland  Khor  are  those  near  the 
towns  of  Dorak  and  Mohammerah,  one  still 
more  extensive  is  formed  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  river  Kerah  at  the  town  of  Hawiza  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Samidah  marshes  above  Kur- 
nah  which  appear  to  be  part  of  the  ancient 
Chaldean  lake.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  water-courses  of  Khuzistan  is  the  Kerkhah 
or  Kerah,  which  begins  to  flow  in  three 
branches,  all  springing  considerably  eastward 
of  Kirman-shah.  The  first,  and  most  incon- 
siderable, has  its  commencement  about  25 
miles  west  of  Hamadan.  A  little  south  of 
the  spot  where  the  Kherkhah  is  joined  by  the 
Abi-i-Zal,  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  and  at 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  celebrated  ruins 
of  ancient  Sus,  the  Kerkhah  bends  a  little 
west  of  south,  and  continues  in  this  direction 
through  the  rich  plain  of  Khuzistan,  passing 
through  Uie  extensive  marches  which  surround 
Hawiza,  a  commercial  town  of  about  12,000 
inhabitants  :  from  thence  it  winds  S.  W.,  and 
falls  into  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  below  Kumah, 
after  a  course  of  upwards  of  500  miles.  The 
Dizful  is  an  important  stream  in  Khuzistan. 
The  bed  of  an  occasional  toiTent  in  ancient 
Susiana,  called  Ab-i-bald,  which  falls  into  the 
Dizful,  is  covered  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
pebble,  which  being  filled  with  little  fossil 
shells  resembling  grains  of  rice,  is  called 
Saug-i-birinj,  or  the  rice  stone.  These  stones 
are  also  found  in  the  river  at  Shuster,  but  of 
an  inferior  quality,  and  they  are  in  much 
request  throughout  Persia  for  the  head  of  the 
Nargil  pipe,  which  is  almost  invariably  com- 
posed of  this  material,  set  in  silver.  The 
Karun  river  in  Khuzistan  is  met  with  in  pro- 
ceeding eastward  from  the  Dizful  river.    It 
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Uirocliou  tov^.v 
tl»U  town  the  tiver   Uiii 
to  Uio  bOulli  ;  tuid  n  ^. 
waler    takes    place,    in    eo»{>tt|g 
irngntiug  cmmlfs  boingcut  from] 
the    populous  counti'y   stietctiil 
Doruk,  thii  czipii4il  of  the  dial 
in  tt  niiir.«iJiy  pl:tin,  and  contalo 
inliAi^iutit^s,  ^vho   livo  iu    hou« 
sim^iirieil   Uricksp  autl  having  bIu 
It  h  iloimtlfMl  by  a  fart  mid  a 
is   6111'1'ouuJetl  Uy   ilint^    pUut 
moi'ce  is  carriecl  ou  by  means 
witli    Moiittinuierah    oml    iiu^riili, 
pt  ople  HOiiiCtimes  call  it  Lluh  li 
Tiih    River    i&    ouly  jinrtly     lu 
Xc*Hr  Beibalieni,  itnw  of  cod^Idein 


I 


iccordta^yj  to  Kirmeir  (who  is  ri«jjo\v*a 

>y  Miyor  RnwUuiJon),  at  Correiig  in  tlie  Koh- 
i-zjard,  or  Yellow  mouutain,  at  about  40  miles 
south-wotit  of  Ispahan,  and  runs  wiist  by  north 
rough  a  mouutaiuouA  country.     Again,   at 

ihout  40  milt?*  furtht.^r,  iu  tho  previous  direc- 
tion of  W4'st  by  north,  and  at  nearly  20  miles 
from  Sliuster,  it  makes  an  abrupt  bend  l<iwards 
the  S.  S.  W.,  as  it  iinalty  brt^akn  through  thts 
2agro8  rang6|  and  purdue«i  its  on  want  cour^KO 
upwards  that  city,  a  little  way  t>hort  of  whieh^ 
and  near  tho  upper  extremity  of  the  well 
known  bund  of  Shahpur,  a  temporary  bi fur- 
ration  takea  place,  bo  :ls  to  insulat^i  thu  town. 
Tho  brunch  last  mentioned,  which  Ih  calW 
tho  old  Karuu,  after  wit»hiug  thw  tahtoru  ^ide 
of  Sbuster,  bocome!*  navi^^able  for  hoatn  of 
considerable  siaio.     The  bed  of  thi.-*  branch  ib  i 

jttill  to  be  traced  at  a  i»pot.  about  a  mile  and  a    preberve»  a  western  course  a«   ftri 
half  below  the   town,  and  it  appe^irs  lo  Inivii  i  a  town    of  about    4,(X>0    uahal) 
coraQ   from   the  uorth-west.     At  this   placc;^  '  whiidi,    when  ascended  by  Ue 
whicJi  is  Similes  abort  of  Kurabuk,  the  Karun    of  the  Indian  navy,  lu  1836,  li  ' 
icomes  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  thus  con-  '  bo  navigable  for  beat*  of  tweiil 

inues  for  a  distance  of  20  milo»^y  in  tbe  general  { 

irectlou  of  south  33'  we^st  to  Ahwa;&.     The 
couroe  of  the  Karun  then  hecome»  ie^  tortu- 1 
ouis  ;  and  for  29  mile^  to  Ismail i,  it  runs  in 
the  general  dimctiou  of  bouth  21i*  wessl,  mak- 1 
ing  a  sweep  more  westward  before  it  roaches 
the  latter  place.     From  hence  tlie  river  again 
curve?*  to  the  westward,  previously  to  forming 
a  great  bend  In  the  contrary  direction.     After 
this   last   bend,  the  windings    beeonio   more 
moderate  and  so  cootiuua  aH  far  afi  the  castle  I 
of  Sabla  which  i^  situated  on  tho  left  bank  at 
60^   miles   by   the   river,  Bonth   5*  west  of 

Ismaili.     The  ancient  bed  of  the  Karun  was    saniaif  king   Nour»hirwaiL.     It  Hi 
followed  by   the    ofBcers    of  the    Kuphrated    hewn  stone,  cemented  by  lime.  Slid] 
expedition  for  &ome  dis^tance  towardb  the  «ea,  |  together   by   clampst  of  iron* 
on  which   occuhiou  they   found  it  to  be  about  |  feet  broail   and  one   thoufiJiud    lw<l] 
2U0  yards  broad,  running  in  a  south-easjt^rly  ,  long.     In   the   centre   there    mte 
direction,   or    nearly    parallel   to   the   Bali -a- {  arches    which  allow   part   of  cliAi 
Mishir,  and  with  iiVCivy  appearance  of  having  I  llow  iu  the   natural   bed  of   llie 


henco  the  river  iuclino  mom  i 
has  n  Uirtuouk  course  thrcitigUi 

I  lo  the  Perblan  Gulf  ;  nu  rx%€M 

I  have  tlieir   dwelling   * 
way  northward  of  the 
bifurcation  of  tlie  river  ik^trun,  SI 
rciicrvoir  cjilled    ShadaiWHn«   Wilh  I 
of  Shapur,  and  t^cveral 
While   Timur  wa?  In   « 
xistan,  of  which  Dixlul  wa^  then  < 
ho  repaired    the    famous    <l\k«> 
Karun   and  Shunter,    whirl 
Hlructed,  many  centuries  bt^^-. 


contained  a  largo  body  uf  water  in  former 
times.  From  Sabk,  the  main  trunk  of  the 
Karun  [lursues  a  couriie  south  tJo'  west  for 
iO^  miloP,  by  the  Hafar  canal,  to  the  Sbatt- 
el- Arab,  throiigh  the  rising  commercial  town 
of  Mohammerah  ;  but  7|  miles  distance,  and 
before  it  rea^^-heti  the  town  just  mentioned,  tJie 
derivatiou  called  the  Bah-a-Mishir  takes  place. 
This  is  a  large  navigable  branch,  running  31 
miles  from  the  Karun,  in  thegonertU  direction 
of  south  2o*  east  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  but 
making  a  gentle  curve  a  little  eastward  of 
this  line  :  which  if,  in  tact,  nearly  parallel  to 
thiU  of  the  S hat t-el- Arab,  as  will  be  Keen  by 
thu  maps.  After  the  j  unction  at  Kaliphabail, 
1^6  Kerdistau  river  fhiws  a  little  more  soutli- 
ward,  and  then,  under  the  mime  of  tho  Jeralii, 
btfcoinoa  not  ouly  iui?ig«bla  for  country  boat«. 


the   remainder   is   kd    uff   to 
plains.      The  dyko  waa  agmiQ^ 
Cidonel  Monteith,  under  lh<t 
med  All  Meerza,   eldest   soo 
Persia,  in  I81U.     In  Khnzii«tfl 
abundant  supply  of  suW'" 
alum,  antimony,   and    '  t« 

mineral  waters,  are  fouuu 
different  states. — Murkhum^M  £ml 
Ouselcj/i  Travels,  VoLup,  148;. 
ami    Tigris  ;    CoK  CheMue^f  |j* 
nafit  TmveU,  p.  204.     See  Ir  " 

KlIWA,  HtK0.*    or  JIml, 
marix  orientali<;,  Tajoari^k, 

KinV.E  TOUK,  Bi:ii3(U     Cob 

ciog:i. 

Ki  vlA,  Uum.,] 

lix  capresv  ^*  sgypUacn* 
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KHYBER  PASS. 


iWAJEH.  proiiounccil  Khwnjo,  KIiqj:i  s;encrally  consist  of  slato  and  primary  lime- 
Lbojo*  ii»  a  small  tribe  of  sstrangors  set-  stone,  with  ovei lying  sandstone.  There  are 
D  Siud]i,  principally  at  Kurrachee,  wlierc  :  four  passes  throuj^h  thin  range.  The  Khyber 
may  be  about  three  hundred  families.  |  pass  extends  irom  a  collection  of  caves  called 
r  ciivu  account  of  their  orif;in  is,  that  i  Kadani,  three  miles  Bouth-east  of  the  fort  of 
emigi-ated  from  Persia.  Probably  tliey  :  Futtehabad,  built  by  the  Sikhs,  which  again 
the  country  wlien  the  Ihniaili  heresy  is  nine  miles  west  of  Peshawur,  to  within  7J 
hich  they  still  cleave  was  >o  severely  ',  miles  of  Duka  opposite  to  Lai  pore,  ou  the 
id  by  Hulaku  khan,  the  grandson  of  Cabool  river,  a  distance  of  24  miles.  These 
ges  khan.  They  diflTer  from  the  Ismaili  7^-  miles  are  included  in  the  pass  as  the  road, 
Be  essential  point,  viz.,  whereas  that  though  not  through  a  plain,  is  no  longer  con- 
believes  in  only  seven  imam,  the  '  fined  by  perpendicular  commanding  heights. 
qeh  continue  the  line  down  to  the  ,  Like  all  roads  through  ranges  of  mountains, 
nt  day.  They  are,  therefore,  hetcro-  j  the  Khyber  pass  is,  chiefly,  the  bed  ef  a 
fihiah  a»  they  reject  Abubakr,  Umar  i  torrent  liable  to  be  filled  by  a  sudden  fall 
Usxnait,    and     reveren(!e    Ali,    Hasan,  |  of   rain,  but   at   the  other   times  dry,  witli 

I  the  exception  of  a  winding  rill  supplied  by 
I  Hpriugs.  It  is  a  formidable  pass  18  miles  in 
I  length,  leading  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul,  and 
.  as  it  approaches  the  Kabul  territory,  it  be- 
.  comes  more  formidable.  Nadir  shah  paid  a 
■  sum  of  money  to  secure  his  {mssage  through 
I  it.     Its  water  is  pr»'jndicial  to  health. 

Of  the    Khyber  tribes,    proper,  there  are 


Zain-el-Abidin,  Mohatned-i-Bakir 
imam  Jafar-i-Sadik.  In  Sindh  they 
no  mos^£ues,  but  worship  in  a  Knno,  or 
t  pivfjartKi  for  the  purpose.  For  mar- 
■  aoil  funeral .s  they  go  to  the  sunui 
but  their  Mukhi,  or  head  priest  at 
:mchee,  settles  all  their  religious  and  civil 
BCe^      The  Khwajeh  are  termed  Tnndo 


be  sanui  sect,  but  the  name  is  considered  ,  three  great  divisions,  the  Afredi,  the  Shinwari 
B  an  insulting  allusion  to  their  bad  habits  |  and  the  Orak  Zyi.  Of  these,  the  .Afredi,  in 
■basing  the  memories  of  the  kalifs. —  their  present  locality,  are  the  more  numer- 
'ion't  ^ifidhy  pp,  248-50.  See  Khujah.  i  ous  ;  the  Shinwari,  more  disposed  to  the  arts 
iHWAN,  Hind.     Olea  europaia  :  bizuda  '  of  traffic,  and  the  Orak  Zyi,  the  more  orderly, 


pan,  is  Astragalus  multiceps. 
KHWANGERE,    IIini>.      Plectranthus 


if  amongst  such  people  any  can  be  so  pro- 
nounced.    The   Afredi  occupy  the   eastern 
prop.  I  parts  of  the  hills,  nearest  Peshawar  ;  and  the 

|HWAY,  a  Burmese  measure  of  capacity,  ;  Shinwari  the  western  parts,  looking  upon 
il  lu  about  one  gallon. — Si/nt}iofid's  Diet.  \  the  valley  of  Jellalabad.  The  Orak  Zyi 
tHYAR,  IIiKD.  Acacia  catechu,  IVilld,  j  upon  the  valley  of  Jellalabad.  The  Orak  Zyi 
CHYAR  CHEMBKR,  Arah.,  also  Khyar-  I  reside  hi  Tirah,  intermingled  with  the  Afredi, 
IPDber,   Peus.     Fruit  of  Cathartocarpus  { and   some   of  them   are   found   in  the  hills 

S,  south-west  of  Peshawar.     It  was  a  malek  of 
YAR-I-BADRENG,  Pebs.    Cucumis  |  this  tribe  who  conducted   Nadir   shah,  and 
bsBimus,  Roxb.  \  a   force   of  cavalry,  by   the  route   of  Chura 

IHYBER  PASS,  in  lat.  33*  58',  long.  71*  j  and  Tirah,  to  Peshawar,  when  the  principal 
I  is  about  33  miles  long,  the  crest  of  the  .  road  tlirough  the  hills  was  defended  against 
lis3,373  feet^and  Ali-Musjid  is2,433  feet.    him.     The    Shinwari,   besides  their  portion 

of  the    hills, 


•  peas  rises  gradually  from  the  cast  but  has 
Ipep  declivity  westward.  It  is  called  the 
tof  Afighanistan.  At  Ali-Musjid  it  is 
llj  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  with  precipices 
g  OD  each  side  at  an  angle  of  7()^  Near 
Khana,  it  is  a  galleiy  12  feet  wide  ; 
\  side  a  perpendicular  wall,  and  on  the 
a  deep  precipice.  It  was  twice  forced  ■ 
British,  once  by  General  Pollock  on 
I  April  1842.  The  Khyl)er  mountains 
length  about  oO  miles,  breadth,  about 
Biles,  and  run  between  33'  :>()'  and  34'  20', 
71*  10'  and  71*  30';  tliey  connect  the 
-Koosh  with  the  Safed-Koh.  Sartara 
nit,  the  highest  point,  is  4,800  feet.  The 
rber  mountains  appear  at  first  irregularly 
bped,  bat  the  distinct  arrangement  of  a 
da  is  aftertrards  observable.     The  hills 
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have  the  lands  immediately 
west  of  them,  and  some  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Safed  Koh  range.  More  westernly  still, 
under  the  same  hill  range,  they  are  found 
south  of  Jellalabad,  and  are  there  neighbours 
of  the  Khogani.  There  are  also  some  of 
them  in  Ghor-band,  and  they  dwell  in  great 
numbers  bordering  on  Bajor  to  the  north- 
west, where  they  are  independent,  and  en- 
gaged in  censtant  hostilities  with  the  tribes 
of  Bajor  and  of  Kafristan. 

Tirah  and  Chura  are  said  to  be  fertile 
and  well- peopled  valleys,  enjoying  a  cool 
climate,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Pesha- 
war ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
sirdars,  and  others,  who  have  an  understand- 
ing with  the  inhabitants,  to  pass  the  warm 
weather  in  lirah,  which,  also,  has  firequeatly 
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KHTBBR  PASS. 

ill  a  place  of  refage  to  the  distiesseil. 
t  Chura  resiJed  Khaa  Bahadur  Khan,  Afre- 
di,  who  attained  emioeiice  amongst  his  tribe 
from  thts  circumstance  of  his  attemhioce  at 
court  duriug  the  s^way  of  the  Sadoz  Zyi, 
Shah  Stjjuh  nianied  one  of  hii^  daui^hters  to, 
aud  on  more  thao  one  ot^casion,  found  an 
asylum  with  him.  The  Khjberi,  like  other 
nade  Aftghan  trihef*,  have  their  nialek,  or 
chiefs,  but  the  authority  of  these  is  very 
limited  ;  and  eveiy  iudtvidual  has  a  voice 
OD  public  affairs^  utiatiimiiy  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  it  often  happenss  that  a  nanawati, 
or  delibeiatiuu  ou  any  business,  term i nates  in 
strife  amongst  thoraaelves.  The  portions  of 
the  Afredi  and  Shin  war i  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  defiles  of  Khyber,  through  whieh  the 
road  leads  from  Peshawar  to  the  Jel!alabad  j 
valleVj  are  but  inconsiderable  as  to  uunibers, 
but  they  are  extremely  infamous  on  account 
of  their  ferocity,  and  their  long.indulged 
habita  of  raf>ine.  Under  the  Sadoz  Zyi 
princes,  they  received  an  annual  allowance  of 
twelve  thou^aud  rupees  ou  condition  of  keep* 
ing  the  road  through  their  couuti'y  open,  and 
abstaiuiasj  from  plunder.  They  called  them- 
selves, therefore,  the  bervjints  of  the  king. 
Though  they  were  in  those  days  little  ecru* 
pulous  still  the  kafila  followed  tJieir  road, — so 
matiifeBtly  the  better  and  nearer  one, — sub- 
mitting lo  their  exactions  and  annoyances', 
and  satisfied  with  being  not  wholly  rifled. 
They  are,  in  the  mass,  very  numerous,  and 
it  is  boasted  that  the  Afredi  tribe  can  muster 
forty  thousand  fighting-meu, — a  number, 
which  might  be  presumed  to  include  eveiy 
man,  wuiuau  aud  child  amongst  them.  Ou 
various  otrcasious,  when  their  strength  has 
been  exiubited,  from  two  to  five  thousand 
men  assembled.     Jam,  is  a  little  village  at  the 


auy  native  government,  have 
aud  remitted  for  them*  It  has  ft 
ted  them  to  it8  hospitals  aud  di 
medical  officers  have  tended  th 
and  sent  iht-m  buck  to  their  motinfid 
cuied.  Tilt!  mnks  of  its  service  an 
Ihem,  if  so  inclined*  Smne  of  tlio 
races  live  in  miserable  cavff, 
Momuxye  Afridi  are  said  lo  w»tl 
and  children  of  a  deceased  brother,  M 
change  their  own  wives.  The  Kbjbl 
is  of  an  irregular  form,  but  the  avei 
is  about  fifteen  hundred  paces  :  tlitj 
border  it  may  be  about  seven  ham 
high.  When  Moorcroft  passed,  m 
was  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  in 
which  was  a  tower  for  look-out  amt 
They  are  tall  for  mountaineer*,  i 
singularly  Jewish  cast  of  featurot 
young  womeu  whom  he  saw,  QOQ0 
regarded  as  pretty.  The  meo 
ed  in  long  cotton  tunics  of  a  kind 
iu  which  blue  was  tJie  prevatting  ec^ 
women  wore  an  imitation  of  ehiutt, 
neighbouring  tribes,  the  Wazirti 
notorious  robbers,  regard  the  d( 
their  prophet  with  awe  and  a 
peciful  revei'eDce,  and  eeteem 
tun  ate  lo  receive  their  bened 
ther  south,  the  Sulimao  Khail 
the  district  which  ranges  from  ooirtll 
on  the  Ghuzni  side  of  the  pass,  7 
^aid  to  be  about  twelve  thousaQd 
but  not  so  blood-thirsty  or  fonxti 
the  Waziri  of  the  mouotatoa  uear  D( 
The  Suliman  Khail  were  iu  pea 
was  told,  of  a  million  of  sheep.  Tfa 
try  extends  from  uoith  to  south*  for 
eight  caravan  marches,  bctweeo  Gfa 
Kandahar,  and  for  two  or  thr««  fi 
west.     He  describes  the   Sbenwari 


?die£loBl 
tribe 


entrance  of  the  pass  on  the  Peshawar  side. 

ppou  Ranjit  Singh's  excuri^iou  to  Peshawar,  !  as  a  nice  even  more  infamous  for  t 

lihe  Khyberi  opened  the  b&nds,  or  barriers,  of  I  beries  than  the  Afridi  Khybert. 

the  Bara  river,  and    inundated  his  camp  by  !     Thus,  ns  will  have  been  aeen,  in 

night,  and  profiting  by  the  consequent  confu-  {  pass  itself,  and  stretching  away  00 

aiou    they  carried   off  much  spoil   and  many  '  and  south,  along  the  nortb-weat  fn»ti 

hoi^ses.     The  maharaja  then  precipitately  left    ~ 

for  Lahore,  having  made  only  a  st^iy  of  three 

days.     The   British    government   has   never 

allowed  armed   bodies  to  seek   pt*otection  iu 

its  territories,  nor  to  organise  resistance  or 

attack.     It  has  freely  permitted   hill-people 

on   its   frontier    to   settle,    to   cuUivat>e,    to 

graze  their  herds,  and  to  trade  iu  its  territo- 

riea.     It  has  accorded  to  such  the  same  pro- 

feetion,  rights,  privileges  and  conditions  as  i^ 

tta  own  subjects.    Its  courts  have  been  avail- 

able  and  its  officers  acces«iible  to  them.     Its 

markets  have  been  thrown  open    to   them  ; 

all  restrictiooa  on  trade  and  transit^  all  duties 

(txeept  one)  which  would  be  imposed  under 
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Punjab,  are  tribes  of  barbarous, 
predatory  habits.  This  frontier  li 
mences  from  the  top  of  the  Kag)iaa 
dependency  of  Huzara)  near  Cbelai 
nortli-we^t  comer  of  maharajah  of  1 
territoiT,  and  then  pasises  round  I 
west  boundary  of  Hazara,  on  the 
of  the  Indus  to  Torbeila  ;  then^  a 
river,  it  winds  round  the  north  aat 
west  boundary  of  the  Pcahawur  valli 
Khyber  Pass  ;  then  round  tbo  Afit 
to  Kohat ;  then  roumi  the  weai 
of  the  Kohat  district,  along 
valley  and  touching  the  confinea 
dominiona  ;  then  round  tbo  Waki 
:  206 
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0  line  and  to  the  hand  of  Sulimani 

1  then,  lastly,  right  down  the  base 
It  range  to  its  terminate  on  the 
fines  of  Sindh  and  of  the  Kelat 

The  extent  of  this  frontier  is  veiy 

0  length  is  full  800  miles.  It  is 
noos  in  its  nature  as  it  is  exten- 
ogthe  outer  side  of  tliis  frontier 
herefore,  beyond  British  jurisdic- 

1  dwell  a  series  of  independent 
Q  the  inner   side   of  this  frontier 

right  bank  of  the  Indus,  there 
Tnrious  tribes,  in  many  respects 
'  those  first  named,  but  who  are 
ibjects.  The  topographical  posi- 
h  tribe,  both  without  and  within 
r,  may  be  enumerated  in  their  local 
ollows  : — 

tdent  Tribes,  dwelling  along  the 
of  the  north-west  Punjab  frontier 
ting  hills,  viz  : 

]g  frontier  of  Ilazara  district — 
» 

3g  frontier  of  Peshawur  district. — 

Bnnoorwall,     Swatee,     Baneezye, 

ili.  Upper  Momund. 

ag  frontier  of  Peshawar  and  Kohat 

-Afreedi. 

ig   frontier  of   Kohat    district. — 

Sepah,   Orukzye,    Zymoosht  Aff- 

ree« 

ig  frontier  of  Kohat  and    Dehra 

ban  districts. — Wuziri. 

ig  frontier  of  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan 

Sheorani,  Oshterani,  Kusrani,  Boz- 

!ig  frontier  of  Dehra  Ghazee  Khan 
Chutran,  Kosah,  Lughari,  Goor- 
rri. — Boogti. 

Tribesy  within  the  frontier  and 
bjects,  inhabiting  partly  hills  and 
insi. 

district. — Tumouli,  Gukkar, 
d  Sntti,  Kaghan  Syud  and  other 
laxara. 

or  district. — Eusufzye,  Khaleel, 
)f  the  plains. 

ar  and  Kohat  districts. — Khuttuk. 
>i8trict. — Bungush. 
shmael  Khan  district — Bunnoochi, 
Butani,  chiefs  of  Tank,  chiefs  of 
iiefs  of  Dehra  Ishmael  Khan,  Noot- 
id. 
Grfaazee  Khan    district. — Dreshuk, 

Ferrier  gives  the  following  ap- 
j  as  the  amount  of  the  population 
iftan.     In  the  provinces  of 

LMO  Atffrf>M«  and  400,000  Parslvan  or  Eimak. 
Igm^  '^So.  *•  300,000  do.  and  Baluchi. 
iHiiO      da       ..    000,000      da   andKiuzU. 
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Total  2,500,000  Affghan,  and  1,700,000 
Parsivan,  Eimak,  Baluchi  and  Kazzilhash, 
making  a  general  total  of  4,200,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  Kohistan  regions  commence  from 
Kaghan,  which  is  a  narrow  glen  stretching 
upwards  from  the  northern-most  part  of  tlie 
Hazara  district  for  a  distance  of  neai'ly  90 
miles,  and  separating  the  maharaja  of  Kash- 
mir's territory  from  the  independent  moun- 
taineers. Adjoining  Kaghan  and  reachmg 
the  Hussnnzye  country,  separating  the  Haza- 
ra border  from  the  Indus,  and  adjoining  the 
Agror  fiefship  in  Hazara,  is  the  country  of 
some  hill  tribes  named  Kohistani  and  Swati, 
who  originally  came  from  the  Swat  valley. 
Between  the  extreme  northern  frontier  of  the 
Hazara  district  and  the  Indus,  in  Cis-Iudus, 
that  is,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  there 
lies  a  somewhat  narrow  strip  of  rugged  and 
mountainous  territory — inhabited  by  the 
riussunzye.  They  could  number,  perhaps^ 
2,000  fighting-men.  The  principal  hill  is 
known  as  the  Mnhaban,  or  •* Black  mountain," 
from  its  dark  and  gloomy  aspect,  and  is  of 
classic  celebrity.  In  the  adjoining  tract,  with- 
in the  Hazara  border,  lies  western  Turnoulee, 
the  fief  of  a  chief  politically  dependent  on 
the  British. 

The  Judoon  of  Mahahun  inhabit  a  tract 
below  the  Hussunzye  country,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus  opposite  the  British 
town  of  Torbeila,  and  thence  stretching  west- 
ward. Near  the  base  of  Mahabun,  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  Indus,  is  the  Sitana  colony  of 
syuds,  the  remnant  of  the  followers  of  an 
adventurer,  named  Syud  Ahmed,  who,  ga- 
thering a  handful  of  "  Ghazi,"  (warlike  devo- 
tees,) from  various  parts  of  India,  raised  a 
formidable  rebellion  in  Peshawar.  After 
wiuning  and  losing  Peshawar  and  Eusufzye, 
the  syud  was  eventually  slain  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kaghan  glen  by  Slier  Sing,  the  son 
of  Runjeet  Sing.  Most  of  his  adherents, 
chiefly  foreigners  to  the  Panjab,  dispersed, 
and  the  remainder  settled  at  Sitana.  These 
Sitana  people  are  evil-intentioned.  They 
endeavour  to  rouse  the  bigotiy  of  the  sur- 
rounding mahomedan  tribes,  and  especially 
of  the  Swttti.  The  king  of  Swat  indeed  was 
elected  to  his  present  position  from  among 
these  very  people.  They  endeavour  to  in- 
trigue with  the  Wahabi  and  such  like  fanatic 
religionists  among  the  mahomedan  population 
in  various  parts  of  India.  More  than  once, 
correspondence  relating  to  them  has  been 
intercepted,  but  nothing  tangible  has  heen 
elicited.  In  1852,  they  co-operated  with  the 
Hussunzye  against  Jehandad  khan,  and  actu- 
ally seized  a  small  fort  belonging  to  that 
chief,  but  evacuated  it  on  the  approach  of  a 
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Bntirili  force  witli  Colonel  Mackeson,  Tlioy 
iiarboured  murderers  aoil  bad  characters  of  till 
kitida.  In  1854  ft  band  of  refoi*tueJ  thngs, 
who  were  working  on  the  road  near  Peslmwar, 
fled  to  SiUina, 

Boonere  or  Btmoor  is  beyond  the  Judooti 
country  on  the  north-west.  It  is  a  rugged 
cotiniry,  extendbg  from  the  lower  nin^e  of 
the  Hindoo  Kush  downwards  to  \n\\s  which 
command  the  Chum  la  valley  and  the  ccn^nil 
plain  of  Evisufjsye.  On  its  western  frontier 
lie?*  the  Swat  territory.  The  llootiere  people 
CO  old  muster  a  force  of  Bome  thousands  ; 
their  neij^hhours  are  the  Swati. 

The  ^wat  country  cou«»i8t^  of  a  long  val- 
ley, running  downward*^,  'generally,  in  a  souih- 
weatcrly  direction,  but  turning  luilf  rotind 
from  east  to  weet  as  it  nears  the  British 
frontier,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  lofty 
range*  It  is  ditficult  of  access  to  a  force 
moving  from  British  territory.  The  LnntJye 
or  Swat  river  flows  right  tlirough  and  fcrti- 
\}z<^s  the  valley,  and  then  debouching  through 
a  gorge  in  the  hills  enters  the  PcJ^hawar  val- 
ley and  joins  the  Cabul  river  near  Clnirsudda. 
The  Swat  valley  is  tertile,  chiefly  growing 
rice  ;  it  contains  npward<i  of  300  villages, 
and  its  inhabitants  may  number  100,000  son  Is, 
of  whom  20,000  mi^jht  be  fighting  men.  As 
soldiers,  the  Swati  rank  below  several  of  the 
most  martial  tribes.  Polriieally,  the  Swati 
consist  of  various  elans,  united  under  a  loose 
federal  government,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
an  elective  chief,  styled  fmdHhah  or  king»  In 
\HoSy  the  king  was  a  Syud«  named  Akbar, 
from  the  fanatic  colony  of  Si  tana.  Tlie  high 
priest  is  called  the  **  Akhoond*'  (equivalent 
to  the  terra  doctor  or  reader)  and  is  he  hi  in 
great  veneration. 

Towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Swat 
▼alley  a  formidable  range  of  hills  bounding  the 
valley  runs  for  many  miles  from  east  to  west, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  British  frontier  ;  and 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  range  stands 
the  Mora  mountain.  Between  this  range  and 
the  frontier,  however,  intervene  two  tracts, 
named  Raneezye  and  lower  Osmankheyl,  both 
quasi  dependencies  of  Swat,  The  best  of  the 
passes  leading  into  Swat  is  one  named  Mul- 
lakund,  which  opens  from  Raneezye.  A  little 
further  to  the  castwanl  orRaner/:yc,atso,  there 
«r©  some  pasgCF,  leading  into  the  Loondkhor 
valley,  which  belongs  to  British  Kupufrye. 
These  latter  passes  are  not  available  for  pass- 
age from  Swat  to  British  ten-itory,  because 

iditJg  into  Loondkhor,  they  can  be  stopped 

my  purtj  holding  that  valley.  The  passes 

n  tnd  Osmankhcyl,  if  the  people 

iccord  a  pa^^afje,  lead  stralijjht 

lliu    JirUi*h    I'laina    of  Uj    ^  Mr. 

ihc  Loondkhor  valley fjuit.  ;hc 
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British  frontier,  la  the  strong  ri 
The  subdivisions  of  the  1^' 
adjoining  the  tribes  abo^^  des^t 
Loondkhor  or  north- west  corner  of  i 
and  then  Hush  tun ggnr. 

T/ie  Upper  or  BUI  Mommmi 
exti?ndH  from  tije  8ouih-wes4«m  Sw 
to  a  little  beyond  the  Cahul  rt^ 
Virinks  of  this  river  are  in  their  posw 
their  capital,  Lalpoorn,  whei 
their  tril)e  re^idci*,  is  sitnatct 
bank.  They  own  alJcglanco 
goverumont,  though  suhjeirt 
nominal  control  ;  and  by  a  ireal 
homed  Kban  under t«H>k  to  rc^t 
hostilities  against  British 
militia  can  muster  about  12j 
Tbey  are  t<»leiably  good  sf>i 
ef|ual  to  the  men  of  the  mn 
Their  hills  overluiog  the  ^l  i^ 
British  territory,  encloeetd  !m  ,  i 
and  Cabul  rivers  near  thrirc'  i i^i' 
jis  Doabfi,  and  this  portion  of  tli*e 
not  more  than  25  miles  di«*tant  fr?! 
war-     The  thn.^   sections  *  i 

have  come  In  contact  with  tr  jj 

Ptndee  Alee  Momund,  ihu  AIumzj« 
and  the  Michnce  Moinnnd. 

The  Michn«5e  Momund,  aft^r  ii 
were  allowed  to  hold  a  fief  or  j«0[l 
the  British  Government  in  Dnabi^ 
triangle  near  tho  junction  of  th# 
Cabni   rivers,    of  which   they  coll 
re  venue.  Mai  ly  o  f  t  he  i  r  e  lansmen  tin 
plains  of  Michnee  and  som«r  l»  1l*M 
ing  hillii.  They  traded  In  lb*    ^ 
The  Alumxytj  Momnnd,  wb 
are  at  Gnmbio,  in  the  hille, 
Punjpno  in  British   l>onhsi, 
by  tenants.     A  few  of  tlieir  nieo  it 
plains  and  the  majority  to  »b*'  bHT 
nUu  traded  in  tJto  valley* 
Mom  and,   at   a  foimer   pei 
similar  jagheer  in  Doaba  ;  but  not 
tish  rule.  They  inhabit  a  very 
in  the  hills.  The  fiefs  were  oriei 
l>y  preceding   Goveruni* 
as  black  mail  to  buy  oJl 

The  Afreedi  come  n  t 
is  the  most  important  ti 
jnb  frontier,     Tbeir  tc^i 
tho  hills  between   the 
Khyber  pass,  forms  tho  u 
the  Peshawar  valley  ;  ih  u 
tho  south-westeni  corner  m 
of  the  iontlieni  boundarr 
district  till  it  approadiiftf  tii 
It  thus   projects   abrnpily    uuo 
frontier,  sepamt^^  the  p€fliaivar 
that  of  Kohat,  and  rorms  the  a* 
ary  of  the  latter  district,     TUo 
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I  between  the  Kohat  and  Peshawar 
re  crossed  by  two  principal  passes 
ktiog  from  one  district  to  the  other, 
f  which  is  the  well-kuowu  Kohat 
ulli,  and  tlie  other  tlie  Jewaki 
le,  the  frontage  of  the  Afreedi  hills 
British  jurisdiction  extends  over  a 
]h  of  80  milesi  and  this  territory 
fai'  back  in  a  westerly  direction 
ibul.  Thus,  the  Afreedi  hold  a  large 
»1  area  and  have  a  long  border  con- 
with  tlie  British.  The  Afreedi  are 
idopendent.  Their  hills  are  lofty, 
rugged,  most  arduous  for  military 

The  villages  are  strongly  posted 

I I  of  access.    The  Afreedi  are  fierce 

They  are  not  destitute  of  rude 
it  they  are  notoriously  faithless  to 
:agement8.  They  are  split  up  into 
Tiie  sub-divisions  of  this  tril)e  are 

They  can  muster  1 5,000  or  20,000 
lea.  As  soldiers,  they  are  among 
3D  the  Croutier.  They  are  good 
leir  tiictics  resemble  thase  of  the 
es.  They  retreat  befoi-e  the  foo  as 
is  and  press  upon  him  as  he  retires. 

size  of  their  couutiy  and  the 
)f  their  numbei*s,  the  Afreedi,  if 
ght  prove  formidable  opponents  ; 
arely  or  never  combine.  If  their 
ice  were  thi-eatened,or  if  some  pecu- 
rtuuity  offered,  they  might  act 
therwise  they  will  usually  be  found 
th  each  other.  The  Khyber  Pass 
mong  faithless  tribes,  are  consider- 
OAt  faithless.     A  section   of  these 


KHTBEK  PASS. 

the  Jewaki  pass,  even  among  the  Afreedi 
clans,  are  considered  particularly  daring  and 
ferocious.  Their  mountains  are  very  sti'ong. 
When  the  Afreedi  of  the  Kohat  pass  mis- 
l)ehaved,  the  Jewaki  Afreedi  offei-ed  to  en- 
gage for  tliat  pass,  or  to  conduct  the  com- 
munication through  their  own  pass.  The 
Jewaki  pass  was  actually  used  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  Jewaki  Afreedi  soou  proved 
themselves  to  be  worse  even  than  their 
neighbours.  They  committed  numerous  raids 
and  murders  in  the  Peshawar  and  Kohat 
districts,  and  even  robbed  boats  on  the  Indus, 
They  also  murdered  a  British  officer,  named 
Dr.  Heal}',  who  was  travelling  towai*ds  Ko- 
hat, for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  a 
defenceless  christian  with  a  little  property 
about  him. 

The  Bungush  tribe  of  the  Kohat  valley, 
are  British  subjects  :  they  offered  toguai'd  the 
Kothul  and  asserted  that  they  had  a  claim 
sti'onger  than  that  of  the  Afreedi  to  heredi- 
tarily occupy  the  ridge. 

ISepah  and  Buzotee  are  small,  but  very 
brave  tribes,  numbering — Buzotee,  500  ;  and 
Sepah,  300  fighting-men.  They  live  in  toler- 
ably close  connexion  with  their  more  power- 
ful ueighbourt^,  the  Afreedi,  and  manage  to 
hold  their  own. 

The  Orukzye  couutry  extends  from  the 
Sepah  tract  (which  adjoins  the  Afreedi 
hills)  round  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
Kohat  district,  and  then  nearly  onward  to  the 
top  of  the  Meeranzye  valley  (which  belongs 
to  Kohat)  till  it  joins  the  country  of  the 
Zymoosht  Affghau.     The  tribe  is  one  of  the 


amed  the  Kookeekheyl,  manifested  <  largest  of  the  frontier,  and  numbers  20,000 


of  a  friendly  spirit  towards  the 
The  Afreedi  on  the  south-western 
he  Peshawar  border  have  not  sij^- 
?D]selves.     For  the  guardianship  of 

pass  or  Gulli  and  the  Jewaki  pas?, 
idi   received    some  kind  of  oonsi- 


fighting-men,  most  of  whom  are  good  hill 
soldiers.  The  Orukzye  hills  stretch  a  long 
distance  to  the  west.  In  the  interior  of  these 
hills,  there  is  the  cool  table-land  of  Terah, 
where  the  clansmen  resort  in  the  summer 
with  their  cattle,  and   in  the  winter  return  to 


-om  successive  dynasties,  Ghiznavi,  i  the  pasturage  grounds  of  the  lower  ranges 


orani,  Barukzye,  Sikh,  and  Bri- 
broke    faith    with   each   and  all. 

untaineers  are  great  traders  and 
They  convey  salt  from  mines  in 
district  to  the  Peshawar  market, 
cut  and  sell  the  firewood  of  their 
these  means  they  procure  a  com- 

labsistence,   which    cultivation   on 

ed  hill-sides  would  not  alone  suffice 


near  the  British  frontier.  The  sections  of 
the  tribe  that  have  come  iu  contact  with  the 
British,  are  the  Shekhan,  the  Mishtee,  and 
tiie  Raabeuhkheyl.  The  portions  of  the  Ko- 
hat district  adjoining  the  Orukzye  hills  ai*e 
the  sub-divisions  of  Samilzye,  Hungoo  and 
Meeranzye. 

The  Zymoosht  Affghan  tribe  conde  after  the 
Orukzye  ;  they  are  a  small,  but  brave  tribe. 


The  British  authorities  can,  by  i  numbering  about  5,000  fighting  men,  some  of 


\  the  mouths  of  the  ])asses,  stop 
nd  reduce  the  Afreedi  to  sore  straits. 
968  are  of  importance.  The  Gulli 
pasfi  is  the  direct  and  best  route 
It  to  Peshawar.  The  government 
Ben  these  two  important  stations 
Ijr  by  this  route.     The  Afreedi  of 
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whom  are  well-mounted.  They  inhabit  a 
valley  leading  from  western  Meeranzye 
onward  to  the  crest  of  a  range  called  the 
"Powar  Kothul."  Their  country  of  right 
belongs  to  the  Cabul  kingdom.  They  are 
usually  ready  to  combine  for  mischief  with 
the  Tooree  and  Orukzye,  and  to  threaten 
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pUiiis,  whif'Ii  liolditi*j  nrtbnJs  same  pjtujge  iov 
ihelr  gooJ  l>pfiuviour. 

l^he  ToorvP  a  If  a  vvnrlike  tribe  o<icu  paring  a 
portion  of  ilie  valley  of  thf^  river  Ivhoorrum. 
fn  I  HoBihey  could  tnas^ter  5,dOO  lighiiiig-meD. 
They  are  uomiutilly  subjects  of  Calmly  but 
they  nrti  umler  no  real  couiroK  They  ii»- 
peaterJly  leiigued  with  other  tribes  t«  hitritss 
the  Meernnzye  I'alley.  They  would  sow 
amon^  tbo  Mnemozye  people,  they  would 
harbour  fugitives  from  either  party,  they 
would  encourage  all  to  refiat  the  British, 
they  would  attack  some  villages  in  force. 
They  frequently  committed  raid^  on  the  Bun- 
gush  aud  Khuttuk  villatres  of  the  Kohat 
di«triot,  iu  August  1853,  Captain  Coke 
seized  a  Tooree  caravan  on  its  way  to  the  salt 
mines,  taking  the  property  as  security  for  re- 
payment of  value  of  plundered  property,  and 
the  men  as  hostages  for  their  tribes*  This 
meaaui-e  wa^  soon  followed  by  ati  embassy 
from  the  tribe  an<l  an  agreement  wa^  con- 
cluded with  the  tribe  from  the  commencement 
of  1854.  The  vulue  of  pluudereii  property 
was  made  good,  the  prisoners  wej-e  released, 
and  Ave  Tooree  wei^  made  over  to  the  British 
nn  hoBtages  ;  but  in  the  following  March 
(1854)  a  serious  attack  was  made  by  the 
Tooree,  with  2,000  men  (foot  and  ltor^e,J 
on  a  Meeranxye  village. 

The  Wuzeeree  are  one  of  \\\t*  l«rj?e«<t  nnd 
most  important  frontier  tribes.  They  hold  the 
ntggeil  and  lofty  hilU  adjoining  the  j^outh- 
weat  portion  of  the  Kohat  iiiHirict  (that  \^  the 
western  part  of  the  Meeninzyi*  valley  and  tlie 
billa  ronnfl  Bahadooikhpyl,)  antl  the  iinrth- 
western  liorder  of  the  Dehr^  l^hmnol  Khan, 
that  K  the  valley  of  Bunnoo,  and  the  plains 
of  Murwat  nnt\  Tank.  Theee  hill«  run  down 
to  the  point  where  the  great  Snlimar»i  ran^e 
oofiimence«  ;  near  this  point  the  GooronI 
range  debnnches  from  the  hilli?  almost  oppo* 
site  Tank.  The  valley  of  the  fioomul  forms 
the  Gofaree  pas?,  through  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  traffic  to  aod  fmm  Affghnnjptan  and 
Central  A^ia  enters  inio  India,  anil  i*  scarcely 
hiferior  Co  the  K  by  her  pa%s  of  Peshawar  or 
the  Bolan  pa»s  of  Sindh*  The  hilli*  on 
either  side  of  thfs  pass  are  hehl  by  Wnaree* 
rce*  It  will  al?o  be  seen  that  thi*  Wii^ccree 
hifit  form  the  western  limit  of  the  Joordnk 
past,  whi»*h  is  the  main  line  of  communica- 
tion between  Bunnoo  and  Knhat,  Jufit  to 
the  easjt  of  this  pa>*s  lies  BnhadoorkJteyl  and 
also  the  village**  "f  Khflrrah  »nd  Ltitumnr* 
at  which  three  Trans-Indus  mines 

*■*-*    ^     lin     1.  >i.teree  hills  aNo  com- 
fr  ijtiets  of  ti)e  Khoorum  and  Goom- 

Ik'  lutn  the  Bunnoo  vallf»y.     The 

\\  ■    »  !>umerous  tribe,  ?iib-divtded 
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rifa 


and   IK 


into    variou*^  a^eetioas,      Tht  ' 

this  race  wuuld  aeem  to  be  ii 

I  which  ruu$  to  the  sontli-nA>>i  at  ,j« 
and  Kabul.  From  thi*  range  ihey 
to  have  moved  downwartiw  towaitiit  till 

jat    border.     They   are    noble 
puivi  bloody  pastoral  habits,  tierce  di*^ 
aod  wild  aspect.     They  cjin  muster  \ 
(were  the  whole  tribe   united),  mi  i 
20,000  or  30,(KK}  Hghting-men,  and 
bined   might   make    themselv*^ 
But  though  they  are  less  a*' 
necine  contest!^  than  other  hiii  .4 

so  far  united,  they  are  yet  not  i»pt  to 
these  forces  together  against  an  extn 
They  are  bold  and  ferocious  ;  hut,  aai 
not  equal  to  the  most  martial  tribet. 
of  them  live  in  ienta,  or  in  temporal] 
ings  resembling  tente  ;  in  the 
quenting  the  more  genial  clime  of  til 
ranges,  and  in  summer  retreating  to  1 
6ocks  in  higher  altitudes.  Some 
have  engaged  in  cultivation  and 
croached  on  the  weaker  tribes  of 
of  these,  again,  many  will  only 
ing  (he  cold  mouths  ;  and  ns 
proaches  will  reap  their  cr<' 
the  mountains.  Hut  the  ter 
their  cnUivatlou,  and  even  10 
plains,  haR  of  late  yeari^,  been  !■ 
among  the  Wuzeeree*  The  tribe  j; 
is  quite  independent^  both  of  the  U 
the  British  goverumcnii^  ;  but  sotne 
of  the  clan  wlio  have  taken  up  ilieir 
cnltivatorf*  in  the  Bunnoo  %'alk*v  hat( 
Britif^h  subjects, 

Many  sections  of  Wuzeeree  haiff»,  1 
British  connexion  with  tlm  ft 
ed  peaceable  relatione  with  tf 
people,  driving  the 
fore  fhem,  have  nci 
on  the  wejitern  bonier  of  the  v»lt^, 
taken    possc^^ion  of  cnltivaifii   htoi 
game  vicinity,  amounting  la  aWoi 
of  thrt  culturable  area  of  the  - -•»— 
the  Sikh  regime,  there  wt^re 
between  thehC  WuxeeriHf  nml  tnr  fjT« 
(inasmuch   as  revenue   rotiid 
only  be  collectt'-d   by  fon 
between  them  and  the   ^ 
asserted  claims  tlicy  cr 
patrimony  which  had  bi« 
In  l848/M»jor  Edwards  eUi^ 
with  these  Wu/eci^ets  and  Wit 
tants  of  the  valley   on   ti^^half  of 
government  ;  he  confirm^ -^  fi.i  r».  ;#. 
sessions  and  arrange^l  w 
lar  payment  of  their  due*  tu  mc  niii 
The  Wu3;eeree,  for  the  moel  part 
valnod   agricnlturlals  and  <my«| 
revenue  wa^  fir«t  eoIleet«d  ta 
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tlements  were  made.  Before  1865,  i  The  SAeorani.— Below  the  Wuzeeree 
Jiree  sections  of  the  Wuzeeree  tribe  |  limits,  a  little  south  of  the  Goomul  river,  are 
d,  namely,  the  Cabulkheyl,  the  |  the  Sheoraui  hills,  stretching  from  the 
^^uzeeree,  (both  of  whicli  eutirely  |  latitude  of  Dehra  Ishmacl  Khau  downwai-ds 
le  bills  and  have  no  possessions  m  ;  to  nearly  the  latitude  of  Dehra  Futteh  Khan, 

a  distuuco  of  fifty  milos.  In  these  hills  is  the 
lofiy  square-shaped  mouutaiu  called  Tukht-i- 
Sulinmu  or  Solomon's  Throne,  which  gives 
its  name  to  ihe  Sulimaui  range,  running 
parallel  for  300  miles  to  the  Indus  and  form- 
ing the  western  frontier  of  British  India.  At 
the  base  of  this  mountain  runs  the  important 
Zerkunnee  pass,  the  high  road  for  caravans 
to  and  from  Kandahar.  The  Sheorani  ai-e  of 
Puthau  lineage,  of  inferior  stature  to  the 
Wuzeeri  ;  they  are  warlike  and  predatory, 
and  quite  independent.  The  number  of  their 
ids  on  the  Bungush  and  Khuttuk  j  fightiii^-meu  has  been  set  down  at  10,000 
the  Kohat  district.  In  the  autumn  j  but  this  is  found  to  be  high.  They  can  muster 
ley  signalized  themselves  by  an  |  1,000  men  within  a  day*s  notice  ;  in  the 
attack  on  Buhadoorkheyl  and  its  |  course  of  three  or  four  days  they  will  muster 
For  this  purpose  tliey  assembled  t  3,000  more.  They  adjoin  the  British  tracts 
"able  force  and  induced  many  of  the  j  of  Tuk  (partially)  in  the  north,  then  Kolachee, 
illages  round  Buhadoorkheyl  itself  j  then  Durrabund,  and  lastly  Choiidwan — all  in 
with  them.  The  affairs  with  the  { the  Dehra  Islimnel  Khan  district,  and  form- 
ave  been  serious.  Like  other  Wu-  |  ing  the  border  plains  of  the  Upi>€r  Derajat 
Y  at  first  cultivated  in  the  Bunnoo  [  up  to  annexation.  With  all  the  above  tracts 
Js  which  had   been   wrested  from  \  the  Sheoraui  were  long  at  feud.     They  would 


)  and  the  Omerzye  Wuzeeree,  which 
I  originally  cuUivated  in  Bunnoo 
vards  rebelled.  The  Cabulkheyl 
inhabit  the  northern  portion  of  the 
hillsy  not  far  from  the  \\\i\\X  bank 
tontim.  They  are  near  neighbours 
3Pee.  They  overlook  the  western 
Meeranzye  and  then  adjoin  the 
Jieyl  sub-divisions  of  the  Kohat 
They  are  a  wild  lawless  set.  They 
s  i-eady  to  join  with  the  Tooree, 
Affghau,  and  Orukzye  in  mischief. 


)chee  of  the  neighbourhood, 
shood  section  of  Wuzeeree  is  strong 
ivous.  They  inhabit  the  most  south- 
Wuzeeree  hills.  It  is  the  section 
py  both  sides  of  the  Goleeree  Pass, 
are  hardly  strong  enough  to  attack 
IS  of  hardy,  well-armed  traders  from 
ia.  But  they  plundered  travellers 
)ff  the  herds  of  camels  chiefly  be- 
merchants  that  graze  near  the  foot 

of   Dour. — Surrounded    by    the 
hills,  and    adjoining   the  western 


jy  a  distinct  race,  and  containing 
»0  inhabitants.  This  valley  origi- 
ged  to  the  Doorauee  kingdom.  It 
her  with  other  outlying  tracts, 
eded  to  Runjeet  Singh  by  the  tri- 
aty  of  1838  ;  but  afterwards,  in 
British  relinquished  all  claim  to  it 
>f  the  Sikhs.  The  people  of  Dour 
once  expressed  a  wish  to  come 
ish  jurisdiction,  but  the  ofier  was 
d.  During  the  treaty  negotiations 
e  Ameer  of  KabuTs  representative 


attack  towns,  burn  villages,  and  cany  ofi' 
prisoners  and  cattle.  The  people  of  the 
plain  would  make  reprisals  and  retaliation, 
and  thus  the  feud  would  be  inflamed.  The 
Sheorani  were  so  much  feared,  that  the 
amble  lands  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills 
were  all  left  until  led,  and  the  neighbouring 
plain  villages  paid  them  regularly  one-fourth 
of  their  produce  to  buy  off*  depredation, 
— the  Sikh  goveniment  being  unable  to  re- 
strain them. 

Oshleranu — South  of  the   Sheomni  liills, 
on  the  conterminous  of  the  Dehra  Ishmael 


(unnoo,  is  the  small  valley  of  Dour,  r  Khan  and  Dehra  Gazee  Khau  districts,  there 


dwell  the  small  Pathau  tribe  of  Oshterani, 
mustering  about  1,000  fighting-men.  They 
are  brave  and  pugnacious,  but  not  predatory. 
They  dwell  chiefly  in  the  hills,  and  are  so  far 
independent ;  but  many  of  them  possess  and 
cultivate  lauds  in  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill<,  and  consequently  within  British  teiTi- 
tory.  Before  annexation  they  used  to  be 
quite  as  violent  as  their  neighbours,  especially 
during  the  continuance  of  a  deadly  feud  with 
the  Kusranee.     The  quarrel  was,  however. 


composed  by  Major  Edwardes  before  annex- 
the  valley  once  formed  an  integral  I  atiou,  and  subsequently  they  evinced  a  good 
;he  Dooranee  empire,  and  that  His  ,  and  friendly  disposition. 
len  wished  to  take  it,  provided  that  I  Voocli  Pass. — On  the  border  of  the  Oshte- 
ilid  not  claim  any  title.  The  govern- '  rani  hills,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Dehra  Futteh 
ci  that  the  British  did  not  desire  to  \  Khan,  is  the  Vooch  or  Korah  pass,  faced  by 
claim,  Dor  to  interfere  with  the  !  the  British  outposts  of  Doulalwalla  and  Vehoa. 
hose  to  re-annex  it  to  his  kingdom.  >  This  point  is  of  some  topographical   import- 
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ftQC0>  as  constltuttDg  the  bouodary  Hue  b€' ^  many  hundred  head  of  ? 


I  ween  the  Puthan  and  Beloclt  tribea. 

The  border  tribes  previously  nut  toed   ai^ 


all  Affghau  or  Pathwn,  those  tlmt  will  follow 


here,  are  alt  (with  ono  exception)  Beliich. 

The  Beluch  tribes  extend  along  the  lower 
half  of  the  Derajat  frontier.     These  Beluch 
tribes  are   less  warlike  and  interesting 
even    more    predatory*      The    Puthan 


almost  entirely  independent ;  very  few  of 
these  people  are  British  subjects.  The  head- 
quarters of  Belnch  tribes  and  the  majority  of 
iho  clansmen  are  generally  in  the  independent 
hills,  beyond  the  British  territory,  the  bound- 
ary line  of  which  runs  along  the  bn^ie  ;  but  a 
largo  number  of  each  tribe  also  hold  lands  in 
the  plain  and  are  British  subjects.  Some 
of  the  chief's  will  also  be  found  residing  there* 
The  Beluchi  of  the  pUuui»  have  for  the  most 
part  since  annexation  behMved  as  well-dis- 
posed subjects  but  the  Beluchi  of  the  hills  con* 
tinned  their  old  habits  of  plundering.  A\\  the 
tribes  continued  at  feud  with  each  other;  Ihey 
not  only  fought  in  the  hills,  but  they  carrie<l 
their  contests  into  the  plains;  tliey  attacked  all 
villages  m  the  plain?,  except  those  belonging 
to  their  own  tribe.  The  men  of  the  plains 
usually  resist  the  attacks  with  spirit  at  the 
time,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  retaliate 
afterwards^  as  theyui*ed  to  do  under  the  Sikh 
rule,  and  as  they  would  do  still,  were  they 
not  prevented  by  the  Brirish  government. 
To  guard  British  villages  and  people  from 
their  constant  aggres>sion,  a  strong  cordon  of 
military  posts  has  been  fixed  along  the  l>ase 
of  the  Suiimani  range.  The  marauding  par- 
ties were  50,  100,  200,  300,  occasionally  even 
500  strong.  They  were  often  mounted  nnd 
would  fly  if  hotly  pursued  for  1  •>,  20  and  even 


veyt^d  through  the  passr 

7' he  Basilar- — From  the    Ku*rai 
the  hills  of  the  Bozdar  tribe  ex 
British   frontier  for  about   15 
The  range  h  intersected  by  %< 
leading  into  the  plains,  the  chtef 
but  I  Sungurh  pass,  through  which 
are    sideralde  traffic  with  Kiindahjir  nnil  I 


jab*  Opposite  these  hills  lies  th« 
low'land  (fonning  tlie  upper  poriiui 
Dehra  Ghszee  Khan  district  And  c 
by  several  peaceful  tribes)  and  very 
the  mercy  of  the  Bozdar,  There  ti  i 
Bozdar  village  in  the  plain?*,  Kni 
much  scattemi  cultivation  belnugiui 
tribe.  Almost  the  whole  tribe  aj 
chiefs  live  in  tlm  hills.  Ther 
3,000  or  4,000  fighting-men,  some  p4 
whom  lire  horseioen.  They  are  prob 
moat  formiilttble  robliers  in  thta  pill 
frontier.  tTnder  the  Sikh  regtiim 
pea  ted  I  y  onrried  fire  and  sword  inlotli 
Ghtizee  Khiin  district. 

The  Khnlram. — BehiUii   the 
live    the  Khutrn»ii  h  Puthan   trih^t 
ing  3,000  fighting-men,   of  whom 
mounted,  in  the  midst  of  tiie  B^  b»'!i 
with  whom  they  are  fref|uent3 
are  special  enemies  of  the    I  J 

Mut-reej  thoir  hilh  scarcely  tt 
frontier.     Once  ihey  sought  ijiui 
against    the   Murree,  and   olso    of^f<l 
support,  if  an   expeditioti   wer^  m 
ngniiist  that  tribe  ;  tmt  thegovemmcnl 
to  have  any  relation ?  of  this  nature 
in  order  to  avoitt  being  impiieated  m  li 
of  the  hill  triltes. 

The    Kosah    extend    from    tlie 


30  miles.     Many  of  the  villages  and  much  of   southern  border  to  a  point  sonwwl 

the  cultivation  is  close  to  the   hills  and   in 

front  of  the  posts,  so  that  the  plunderers  can, 

in  the  shortest  time,  carry  off  their  booty  to 

the  hills   before   the   detachment  comes  up. 

The  tril)e8  in  their  topographical  order,  are 

as  under  : 

The  Kusrani  are  in  the  hills  which 
extend  from  the  Korah  imss  downwardn  for 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  ;  about  half 
the  tribe  own  lands  and  villages  in  the 
plttin,  a  portion  lead  a  wandering  life  in 
the  froTjt  range  of  hills  nearest  the  plain,  and 
the  half  deeert  tract  at  its  base,  and  the 
remainder  live  in  the  hills.     The  hill  Kus- 


the  latitude  of  Dehra  Ghaz«e  Kin 
tance  of  300  inile».  The  triho  Jwelk 
in  the  liilU  and  partly  in  \h^  pbi 
can  muster  about  l,2CK)  fi^hiinir 
1855  they  wei*c  at  enmity  with  tl 
above  them  and  the  Lughattfis  betliv 
but  are  on  good  term)*  with  %hm 
rani,  who  are  situated  li^*hittd  thiv 
1848  the  Lugharee  ^ideil  ai 

the  rebel  Moolivj  ;   but  ah 

the  aide  of  the  governtnent,  utuirr  tbe 
Kowrali  KTian,  and  \\\^  5on  (iTm^Iati) 
Kowmh  Khan,  and  hi<  son  th^ 
Etlwardes*  irregular  forr*-  in 


rani  can  muster  some  1,2(X)  fighting-men,  of)  vince  with  a  contingent 
rhora    50   are    hoi^emen.     They   are   very  ^  rah  Khan  wa«  confirmed 
I  thievish,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  f  a  jagheer  of  rupees  1,000  per  ami 

the  land  of  their  brethren   in   the  i  owhi  life  and  for  that  of  hta  aoo  ;  ImI 
plunder  in  the  villages  near  Dehra  \  was   granted  a  life^peosioii  of 
Khan.     Thu  country  round  Dehra  |  a trd  a  garden  at  t' 
ban  was  a!«o  hara.Hiied  by  them,  and    was  confirmed  r< 
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fkaretj   well-afTecteil  tribe,  coioe    great  Suliinani  raDf^e  having  run  in  almost 
lie  KoMih.     They  live  {>ari)y  in  |  a  slrui<(ht  line  panillel  to  tlie  Indus  for  3(X) 


h1  partly  in  the  plains.  Their  | 
tends  from  Fidore  nouthwards 
lies.  In  these  hills  is  situated 
Sakkee  Lurwar,  a  place  of  some 
[  venerated  by  both  hindoos  and 
I.  An  annual  fair  is  held  there. 
hich  runs  by  this  point  is  one  of 
)roughfares  to  Kandahar,  and  the 
■ses  tlie  Khutran  country  to  the 
The  enmity  of  the  Khutran  with 
as  been  already  mentioned.  Tliey 
Y  favoured  by  the  government  of 
,  who  desired  to  use  them  as  a 
I  against  other  tribes. 
-chanee  are  next  in  order.  They 
ibout  2,000  fighting-men.  Many 
in  the  hills  and  some  in  the  plains, 
.horonghly  debased  and  thievish 
temptible  even  as  savages.    They 


miles  approaches  its  termination  and  joins 
the  Mara  Mount,  which  leads  on  to  the  Mur- 
ree  hills,  behind  which  lies  the  table  land, 
where  Kahun,  the  capital  of  the  Murree 
tribe,  is  situated.  But  in  front  of  tlicse 
Murree  raugeF,  tliere  rise  a  series  of  sterile 
rocky  hills,  which  run  towards  the  Induce, 
and  form  themselves  into  an  apex  near  the 
Gundheree  peak,  approaching  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  river  bank.  It  is  at  this 
point  (Shawulla)  that  the  conterminous  boun- 
dary of  Sindh  and  tlie  Punjab  has  beeu 
marked  oif.  These  last-named  hills,  project- 
ing into  the  Lower  Derajat,  opposite  the  can- 
tonment of  Asnee,  are  very  thinly  peopled. 
They  are  crossed  hj  passes  leading  towards 
the  Murree  hills,  and  are  claimed  partly  by 
the  Murree  tribe  and  partly  by  the  Boogtee 
tribe,  whose  hills  lie  further  to  the  8outh  ; 
>ectable  chiefs.  One  chief  was  put  '■  but  in  fact  they  are  not  hold  in  strength  by 
^wun  Mull.  Their  hill  frontage  |  any  tribe.'  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
than  20  miles  long,  but  it  is  ,  Munee  and  B(K)gtee  hills,  properly  so  called, 
by  about   30  passes.     Toward)*  |  are  contenniuous  with  the   Punjab   frontier. 

The  head-quarters  of  l>oth  these  tribes  are 
situated  within  the  political  circle  of  the  Sindh 
authorities  and  the  relations  with  both  are 
generally  carried  on  through  that  medium. 

The  Murree  are  a  strong  Beliich  tribe, 
numbering  3,000  or  4,000  fighting-men. 
They  occasionally  committed  raids  in  Britisli 
territory,  in  the  lower  extremity  of  tho  Dera- 
jat. Ill  18.50,  one  case  was  reported  against 
them  ;  in  1853,  two  ;  in  18o4,  one  ;  in  18;>o, 
one.  They  once  threatened  Rojhan  and  Kus- 
mors,  but  dispersed,  seeing  that  preparations 
were  made  to  receive  them.  They  once 
four  passes,  which  in  IKo.5  were  !  attack ed  a  forager's  guard  from  a  cavalry 
itechargeof  one Kosah  chief,  and  I  regiment  at  A^?nee,  and  killed  several  men. 
>f  the  Rind  tribe,  for  which  they  Living  at  some  distance  in  the  interior,  they 
;es  300  per  mensem.  i  cannot  well  make  inroads  ujion  British  terri- 

karee  are  a  section  of  the  Goor-  I  toiy  without  guides  ;  but  the  classes  who 
«.  The  Lisharee  is  a  more  de-  could  furnitsh  them  sn<:h  aid  can  generally  be 
kture  even  than  the  Goorchnnee  ;  !  bi'(>u<;ht  under  the  iuflnencc  or  fear  of  the 
not  extend  much    beyond    rob-  '.  British  authorities. 

The  Booylee  do  not  now  give  the  British 
any  cause  of  offence.  Some  of  their  men  are 
serviiiij^  in  the  Punjab  cavalry  and  many  arc 
in  the  Sindh  Kcrvice,  They  are  subjects  of 
the  Khan  of  Kelat. 

The  following  tribes  are  within  the  British 
These  i  frontier  : 

Hazarah. — Their  most  important  political 


30 

m  limit  stands  the  fort  of  Hurrund, 
nasonry  structure,  erected  by 
11  for  restraining  them.  Near 
in  important  pass  leading  towards 
ley  do  not  make  daring  forays.  In 
raid  of  theirs  was  reported  ;   in 

in  1863,  it  was  proclaimed  that 
ir  hilUmen  found  in  the  I^ritish 
)uld  be  seized  and  placed  in  con- 
n  1854,  their  head-man  entered 
inents  to  protect  the  pasHes,   and 

allowance   of  rnjK^es    1,000  per 
the    midst   of   the    Goorchanee 


ig  in  the  constant  habit  of  hnrra^.s- 
eighbonrs,  they  do  not  mnnnit 
ent  crimes.  They  are  always 
in  in  forays  with  the  Murree,  a 
ful  tribe.  In  lw.50,  however,  one 
eported  against  them  ;  in  1852, 
3,  four  ;  and  in  1864,  four, 
QOt  however  successful. 


— In  front  of  the  (ioorchanee 
e  hills,  and  between  Hurrund  wwA 
,  are  plains  inhabited  by  the 
i-itish  subjcMstfl. 


district   is   western   Tumoulee.     This  petty 

principality,  with  a  geographical  area  of  260 

I  miles  an<l  a  revenue  of  Rupees  28,000   per 

I  annum,  is   held  as  a  fief  from    the  British 


Tte  and  Boogtee  dwell  in  the  |  government,  and  the  chief  possesses  inde- 
r  tbe  conterminous  bonndar}' of ;  pendent  internal  jurisdiction.  The  tract 
he  Punjab.    Near  Hurrund,  the  '  chiefly  lies  on  the    loft  bank  of  the  Indus, 
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n  portion  only  leiug  on  the  right  bank,  history  of  ninuy  l 
und  confrof>ts  the  HussuDzye  country.  It  i^  |  littiry  exploilj*.  I 
iuliabited  chiefly  by  the  Tunioulee»  n  tribe  of    that  has  cQiivuUeU  tlu^  Pestuiwar 


uiurttul  Puiliuii!?.  Payuda  Khan,  was  u  wild 
Aod  t*aergelic  mhu,  and  wa?*  never  subjugated 
by  the  Sikh  or  by  the  Jummoo  nyahss.  His 
Bou,  Jehandad,  though  loyal  and  resptjctable, 
was  wantinj^  in  tnoral  and  physsical  force.  He 
behaved  well  ro  Oholab  Sing  at  a  time  when 
that  chief  had  no  friend^i  in  llazara  and  wan 
confirmed  in  \m  fief  and  received  some  addi- 
tioDal  landed  granU- 

The  Si/uds  of  Kaghtm  claim  a  brief  uotice. 
This  long  narrow  glen,  i*t retching   upwards*    dwelling  in  a  portion  ^i  the  t 
till  it  nearly  reaches  CheJai*,  lh«   latter  out*  |  opposite  to   the  Momund  hilb, 
po&t  of  the  maharj^jah  of  Kashmii's  kingdom, 


ahvavii   the    recu'^ant  subjectji   of 
they  literally  turned  their  aword*  i 
slmrea  and  became  good  liegea  of  tl 
Their   cutstoui^    have    becu    \^p€ 
alluwauces   of  the   chief  tku^l    tba 
hcad-tnen    have    been     coutiniied. 
conbtanily   tampered   with  by   tiie^ 
vernmeui    to  rebel,  thoy  only 
yielded  to  temfitatiou. 

The  Khnttel  are  m  clasa  of  th 


Tl 


IS  a  barreu  dependency  of  Hazai^a.  It  js 
inhabited  by  pa^storal  and  aboriginal  raceSi 
and  was  given  by  the  predecessors  of  the 
British  in  fiefdom  to  a  lamdy  of  Syuds  who 
were  coutirmed  by  the  British.  These  Syud« 
exercised  ititeriiational  jurisdiction  and  kept 
certain  meniberis  of  the  family  in  attendance 
on  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Ilazara,  vir- 
tually as  hostages  for  good  behaviour.  The 
Syuds  were  summoned  to  answer  numer- 
ous complaints  preferred  by  the  people  of 
Kflghan  :  they  catne,  but  alter waj^ds  fled  and 
assumed  an  attitude  of  resistance  and  intrigu- 
ed with  the  Sitana  fanatics  and  with  the 
Hussunzye,  then  hostile  to  the  British. 
The  name  **  Huzarha"  or  thougandii^,  indi- 


held  jagh^^eris  un  conditiou  of  »erv| 
iiig  the  disturbances  they  f*t'iiii'iui 
ber  ot'  hutstile  Mornund  \ 
their  tlef.  For  this  riutifeiiiiai.^.  ^^. 
were  redut!ed»  and  they  were  u 
exiled^  but  were  shortly  Kliowed  14 
their  homes* 

The  Momund  of  the  Piaint  tn 
of  the  Momuud  tribe  who  bave  colon 
ttouth- western  portion  of  tlie  Btdi 
trict.  They  are  now  respectable  d 
They  maintain  friendly  rt  i 
neigh  bou  ri»,  the  Afi-ed).  i 
jagheer.H,  but  the  iiupport  ihvf 
government  in  return  is  lokrvw 
have  not  frateruized  with  tlitir  1 
mund  of  the  hills  ;  but  they  bsve 


cates  that  the  tribes  are  numerous.     The  priu-   ally  co-operated  agatust  the  Afn^lii 


cipal  of  the  Flaram  tribes  ore  the  Turnoulee, 
Gukkur,  Swatee,  Dooad,  Suttee.     The  petty  I 
chieftains    are    equally    numerous.     To   all 
were  granted  jagheers,    some  for  life,  some  ! 
for    two    or    more    generations,    and     some  | 
in  perpetuity.     The  liberality  of  the  British 
government  has  been  Ymy  great  in  Hazara  :  , 
the   landed  gi'ants  are  in  the   proportion   of 
ooe-third   of   the    revenue    of  the    district, , 
which   amount   to    less   than    two   hikhs   of! 
rupees  per  annum.     Each  chief  is  bound   to 
turn  out  his  contingent  of  militia,  if  required  ; 
som«  40,000  armed  men   could  in  an   eraer- 1 
gency    be   presented.     The   principal    chief- 
tains are  the  Gukkur  chief  of  Khanpooi%  the 
Turnoulee   chief  of  Darwazye,  the    Swateo 
chiefs  of  Agore,  Man^^ei^  aud   Gurhoe   Hu* 
beeboollah.     Under  British  rule  nothing  can 
exceed  the  loyalty  of  the  Hazara  people,  who,  , 
under  the  Sikhs,  represented  by  Huri*ee  Sintj 


vengeance  they  are  perhaps  ft|>pnM 
The  Bungusk  Ftuhan  ore  dbl 
tribe  in  the  Kohat  district.  Tfcl 
large  tribe,  can  muster  IS^OOO  fi^ 
and  are  fairly  good  soldiei^.  Thtfl 
preciated  the  light  money  ftsse^m 
British,  after  what  had  been  loogri 
'robber  rule*  of  sultan  MalMHiial 
who  up  to  184H,  he  held  Kahai  m- 
the  CaVml  government*  It  wma  t 
possession  of  by  the  Brtliati  1011 
hostility  to  the  Bntiiib  duriDg  ll 
Sikh  war.  The  late  khau  of  Honi 
Bun  gush  country  waa  in  the  BfitM 
as  revenue  collector^  but  be  ww 
by  oue  uf  his  own  relmtivc*a^  ftiiil 
ship  descended  to  his  *otK  The 
suffered  much  from  tl 
neighbours,  Orukiye,  1 
Wuzeereo.  The  iuhabiunta  of  ite 


Nulwa,  and  raahamjah  Golab   Sing,  insisted  ^  valley  are   also   Buogualt.      Thb  1 


k 


cruelty  ond  oppression  with  the  mosi  stub- 
born contumacy. 

The   Etnuftye^  in   the  Peshawar  district^ 

im  political  importance,     Aa  soldiei*s,  they 

not  inferior  to  any  of  the  independent 

Tbry  are  the  mo^t  mariial  of  all  the 

BriUtih    ^ut'j*«*u    nn    the    ftuntier,    and    the 

314 


wtta  a 


longed   to   the   tief  of  fiulun  Mali 
being   an  outlying  locality 
when  Kohat  was  takeii 
Cabul  government  Ihea  lo«it  net 
ranging  for    the  oceufrntiofi   of 
which   appeared   to  limv^  bei«i  «■ 
sirdat    A;cim   Khan*    ibe    ^^ 
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Bi  Afreedi  marauders  from  passing 
hl^  their  lands,  to  cross  the  Indus  and 
if  to  plunder  and  murder  in  the  Rawul 

rl  district.     On  the  whole  the  Khuttuk 
teen    lojal  subjects.    They   are  good 
i  and  can  muster  12,000  fighting  men. 


omim  proTinre,  in  1851,  summoned  the  the  IVyeoo  pass  dwoll  the  Huttanee  :  <hey 
nuzje  to  ffun-euder  ;  but  they  petitioned  were  once  a  robl)er  trii>e,  but  have  reformeil 
Brilish  to  include  them  in  Kohat,  and  this  since  annexation.  Their  co-operation  against 
■Bl  was  granted.  They  were  in  their  the  Mubsood  VVuzeeree  could  be  reckoned 
■i  bostile  to  tlie  British  government,  as  '  upon. 

id  they  were   to  any  government  what-       Below  these  are  two  important  families, 

I  namely,    the    Gundapoor   of*  Kolachee,   and 

%e   Khutiuk, — The    remainder    of    the  1  the   chiefs  of  Tank.     These  two  tracts  are 

■t  district  consists  of  the  Khuttuk  coun- 1  exposed  to  attack  from  the  Sheoraneo  and 

This  had  belonged  to  the  Sikh  domi- '  Wuzeeree.    The  revenues  of  Kolachee  amount 

i^  and   bad  been     farmed    out  to  khaja  |  to  between  Rupees  8,000  and  10,000.  Of  this, 

Khan.     There  were    also   other ;  up  to  1855,  the  Gundapoor  received  2b  per 

similarly  situated,  belonging  to  other  .  cent,  on  condition  of  good  service  in  defend- 

Cik    chiefs :   but   two  chiefs  failed   to   ing  the  tract     The  Tank  chief  holds  a  lease 
i    Afreedi    marauders    from    passing   of  the  revenues  of  that  tract  ;  he  makes  the 

collections,  which  amount  to  Rupees  6«5,000 
per  annum,  and  receives  one-third  for  himself 
and  the  estAblishment  he  maintains.  This 
lease  is  conditional  on  good  service  in  defence 
of  the  fief.  The  chief  is  a  Puthan  of  good 
iy  of  them  are  in  the  British  service. '  family.  There  is  also  the  nawab  of  Dehra 
w  are  considered  the  l>est-conducted  and  j  Ishmael  Khan  ;  he  belongs  to  the  princely 
Iiespectable  tribe  on  this  frontier.  i  race   of   Suddoozye,  and   was  formerly    the 

%  the   southern    Khurtuk    hills    are   the  .  Lieutenant  of  the  Durance  government  in  the 
|p»-1ndu8    salt   Mines   situated    near    the    Upp<^r  Derajnt  and  Lower  Sindh-Sagur  Doab. 
ips    of    Bnhadoorkheyl,    Kurrnck    and  :  He  was  deprived  of  his  power  by  the  Sikhs. 
■Dor.     There  is  also  a  separate  mine  at  i      Derah  Ghazee  Khan. — The  principal  chiefs 
,  a  place  lying  east  of  Kohat.     The  \  in  the  Dehra  Ghazee  Khan  district,  theNoot- 
I   of  these   villages  receive   a  fixed    kanee,  Loond  and  Dreshuk,  have  been  men- 
age on  the  collections  at  the  mines  to  ;  tioned   in    connexion    with    the    hill    tribes. 
Uieir   good-will.     The    Sikhs  never  i  Those  sections  of  the  hill  tribes  who  reside 
d  these  mines  at  all.     They  farmed  i  in  the    plains   have    usually    behaved    well, 
Ik  to  some  local  chief,  and  left  him  to  I  even    at    times  when    their  brethren  of  the 
what  he  could.     Under  British  rule,    hills   were    in    a   state   of    hostility    against 
Mmtrol  and  working  of  the  mines  is  in  !  British    sul>jects.     The    plain  tribes  are  the 
ids  of  government  officers  ;  the  salt  is    Nootkanee,  Loond  and  Dre.^^hnk,  all  of  them 
lied  and   sold  at  the  mine  at  a  fixc<l  '  well-conducted  ;  they  can   muster  a  certain 
Ftwo,  three  and  four  annas  per  maund    number  of  fighting-mon,  but  they  are  unable 
lbs.,  covering  all  expenses.  to  resist  pl!ectually  the  marauding  aggressors 

^takjal  i^  the  term  applied  to  the  terri-  j  of  the  hill-men,  and  are  victimized  by  such 
I  styled  Derah  Ishmail  Khan  and  Dehra:  tribes  as  the  Bozdar  and  Goorchanee. 
■  Khan.  The  Muzaree  formerly  dwelt  in  the  hills, 

Dehra  IxhmaflKhan  districtis  divided  :  but  migrated  to  the  plains  where   they  have 
o  halves  by  a  range  of  hills  running  at    since    remained,    and    have    been   a  cause  of 
right     angles     from    the     Sulimani  i  ti*ouble   to  successive    governments.      They 
to  the  Indus.     The  passaee  from  one  |  can  muster  4,000  fighting  men,  and  more  than 
f  the  district  to  the  other  is  through    a  hundred    horsemen.     Their    head-quarters 
yzoo  an<l  Mulezye  passes  which  inter-    are   now  at  Rqjha,    below  Mithunkote,   and 
be  range.     Above  the  passes  there  is    near  the   confines  of  Sind.     When  Mithun- 
ll«y  of  Bunnoo.     The  Bunnoo  Wuzee-    kote  was  conquered  by  the  Sikhs,  they  harass- 
ive  been  already  described.     The  Bu-    ed  the  new-comers  and  laid  waste  the  acqui- 
sition.    Thevicinity  of  iMithunkoto  still  bears 
traces   of  desolation.     A   strong    Sikh  force 
moved  against  them,  and  thus  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  Derajat,  down  to  Shahwullee, 
was  then  added  to  the  Sikh  dominions,  and 
at  annexation  became  included  in  British  ter- 
ritory.    Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing  subsequent- 
ly  received  the  Muzaree  chief  at  Lahore. 
The  Muzaree  are  not  disloyal  subjects,  and 
aid  in  keeping  the  Murree  in  check,  against 
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themselves  were,  and  are  still,  to  a 
extent,  a  vicions  race.     They  culti- 
with   some   industry  ;    and   are  well- 
id  to  the  government.     Below  the  val- 
id  immediately  above   the    range   is 
Dt     The  Marwntee  are  a  fine  race,  of 
ig  appearance,  loyal  to  government,  and 
rilling  and  able  to  check  the  depreda- 
df  their  hill  neighbours.     In  Murwut 
the  fort  of  Lukkee.     In  the  hills  near 
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wPic^m  flipy  aro  bitteily  wp|H»&etl.  But  tliey 
wt*itjniliiK'Teil  lofaltlc-liflitigiiiid  curiTiu^  mi 
mole  or  lr^5  no  orgniuzed  i<y stein  of  theft. 
f«ot  only  iti  liritish  tcinrory  on  hnili  sicles  of 
the  IrKius  hut  iilso  i»  Hahttwiilpoor  territory. 
'J*o  prevent  this  t%  river  pohre  was  rormed 
iiiitl  their  ilepredation^  «ltininihhed. 

The  indepeinlent  and  dtjpeudent  Iribosi  of 
the  PiuijahiVotuier  hftvitigheen  thusdoscnbed 
iu  detnii,  it  may  be  well  to  give  n  Burnmarv 
of  their  reftpec'tive  forces.     The  uutulicrs  ol 

Ifightiiig-njen  of  the  independent    tribes  mny 
be  thu»  chtimat^^d  ; — 
Tribes  on  llBzani  frontiernnd  iionr 
the  Indus  north  of  IVshawAr..,       8,000 
Swat  and  its  dependeucie.'^ .  20,000 

Motnund*. 12.000 
Afreedi ,..    20,000 
Orukryes?  nnd  ofclier  tribes  on  Ko- 
hflt  frontier 30,000 
Wuzecrcc *•    20,000 
Sheoranoe   and  others   Jn     Dehra 
Tslimael  Khan  difitrlet.., .S.OOO 
Behxdi    tribex    on    W*hvT\    f^hfttve 
Khau  border 20,000 
I                                              rofai.,J,.S5,000 

Besides  the  above,  there  m't\  other  wurlike 
but  fiepondent  tribes  withiii  llritis!^  tx?rritory 

Iwjth  Uie following  numberf^  of fit»h ting-men:  — 
Tnrnouli  (inchiding  Jehandad's}.,.  H,000 
Other  tribes  of  Hnzara • 10,000 
Kusufzye , 2o»000 
Khuttuk.  .„, 12,000 
Kun^u^K ..  15,000 
Derajat  tribes  in  British  tenntory..  10,000 
P  Total...  H0.000 
Only  a  very  smal!  portion  of  these  fon^es 
would  ever  be  arrayed  at  one  time  aiid  in  one 
pl.ice — ^ii  is  but  rarely  tliat  even  two  or  three 

■  tribes  can  eoinbine.  Wlien  one  tribe,  or  s^ec- 
tioo  of  a  irit>e,  is  hostile,  it  generally  happens, 
tliat  another  tribe  or  neetion  is  friendly,  and 
the  support  of  some  tribes  could  l>e  always 
counted    upon    in    the   event   of    hostilities. 

k  Anything  appi*oaching  to  a  general  combina- 
tion is  a  contingency  quite  beyond  the  range 
of  probability. 
The  independent  tribes  beyond  the  frontier 
are  i>avage5,  noble  savages  perhaps  i^od 
not  without  eoroe  tinct^ii'^  of  virtue  and  gene- 
rosity, but  still  absolutely  barbarians  never- 
tlie)e!)S.  They  have  nothing  appronehing  to 
government  or  eivil  institutions.  They  have 
^r  the  most  part  uo  education.  They  have 
ninaliy  a  religion,  but  mabomcdaui'^ni,  as 
leritood  by  theiD«  U  no  l^etter,  or  per- 
iu^it  in  actually  worse,  than  the  tTeedii  of  t)ie 
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ntueiill^ce^  on  earth.     Iu  iheiri 

greut  conunandmeut  i^  blood  far  W 

fire  and  sword  for  all  people  iml  uu 

They    ar«     ^upcrf^titinus    and 

Rut  the  priet^'ts   (Monlla)  arn   an  i 

'  they  are  l^igotini  and  use  th«?ir  iufliie 

I  for    preaching  crunailefi    agaioj^t   vm^ 

And    iupuicate    the   doctrine    "f 

bloodsht^d  against   th^  defr> 

I  the  plainft.     The  hill  men  ati 

I  gard   to  their  women,  but    ih 

I  regard    to   marriage  and   betr- 

I  prejudir.iat    to  ^oiinl    advance 

I  same  time  they  are  a  s<  j 

I  vory  avaricious  ;  for  gi> 

anything,  except  lietray  a  gui^ 

t  thievis*h  and  predatory   to   Umj 

I  The  Pathan  mother  often  pray 

I  may     be   a   f4ucce>^hfiil     rabl*er< 

I  utterly    faithless  lo   public   m 

\  would  ne%'er  even   occur  to    ♦! 

an  oath  on  the  Koran  \va»  i 

'  their  inrcre»tj«.     It  muit  be  uw** 

I  are  fierce  ami  blood-thirsty »     Thi 

w  i  tb  o  u  t  w  ca  I  ion  s  :   w  I  k-  n  g  lazi  n  g  iIm 

when  driving  bca>itj*  of  hunten,  w|m 

the  soil,  they  are  j^lill  aimed      Thej 

pctually    at   w^ar    with   ea^'h    r4iierf 

tribe  and  section  of  a  It 

wars  every  family,  its  b 

and  every  iinli  vidua),  hi?*  pi-r>oimi  (Oi 

h  hardly  a  man  who5e  hnndi^  am  a 

Each  ]>erson  counts  up  bi^  miir 

tribe  has  a  del  it  or  and  creditor 

ttB  neighbonis  l*^"^  f<>i'  lif*^*     Kec^k 

lives  of  olherF,  they  ai*e  not  -  ? 

own.     They  consider  reialii"  I 

to  be  the  8tronge>it  of  all  ot>ht;nft'.Q| 

pofij*e.«s  gallon  try  and  courage  tb«*i3»«a 

admire  such  rjunlities  in   ntli  % 

I  same  party  will  stand  by  on 

ger.     To  their  minds    hoi| 

of  virtues.     Any   perjiou    \ 

I  Why  Into  their  dwcllingn  will  iml 

I  but  will  be  kindly  received.      But, 

l'  he  baa   left   the   roof  of  hta  eu 

may   be  robbed  or  killed.      T  * 

table    to    the    indigent   of 

They  posiess  the  pride  nf  tmxu 

ancestral  awociations,     Tbey  are 

to    civilization   whe-never   il. 

benefits  ;  tiiey  arc  foud  ot 

of  cultivating  :  but  tb*' 

excitable  to  bo  indn^tr 

anything  else.     Tl  iko 

vice*  and  though  in  of 

prove  faithful^  uuLeaa  excitcnl  bj  ( 

Such^  brieHyi  is  tljejr  eltarttct^r,  r» 

,  unaccountable  iuconaiat4asK:ie%,   aod 

I  mixture  of  opposite  vicea  atnl  virtai 

[Dg    to   savages. ^ — Mr.    TtmpU  im 
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of  Records  of  Government  of  In- 
^oorerofts  Travels^  Vol.  ii,  pp, 
Vigne's  A  personal  Narrative,  pp, 
Masson^s    Journeysy    Vol.    i,    pp, 

101. 
2IX  is  a  name  given  to  f^everal  popula- 
ue  trihe  who  tattoo  their  dkios  dwell 
oladyn  river,  in  Arracaii.  ADotlicr 
tiie  Yuma  mounfuine  Routh  of  fhe 
river  ;  the  Mm  nro  sometimes  called 
Ihyen,  in<loe(l,  as  nIsoKha.  are  proba- 
'S  given  to  most  of  the  rude  triUe^  of 
:aii  and  Burmese  mountniiis.  Those 
^en  t^  tliefionth  of  theKoladyn  river, 
nese  subject!*,  pay  taxes,  serve  as 
U11I  live  a  quiet  life.  Bnf  the  Khyen 
Us  are  indei)cndeiit.  They  say  that 
thither  from  the  plains  of  the  Irawadi. 
rule^l  by  their  village  chiefs.  Their 
chief  is  the  Papin,  whose  office  is 
y,  and  ia  that  of  prophet,  soothsayer 
?t.  They  believe  in  the  raetempsy- 
They  worship  the  Subri  tree,  a  thick 
ee,  hearing  a  small  beny  ;  they  also 
the  thunderbolt.     The  Khyen  grow 

cotton  inf^  cloth,  which  they  dye 
il  wear.  The  women  tattoo  their 
!*he  true  and  typical  Khyen  is  the  in- 
t  mountaineer  of  the  central  districts. 
eng  or  Khyen  residing  to  the  south 
oladan,  in  the  Yu-ma  range  as  far  as 
I  border  of  Pegu,  but  chiefly  in  the 
«in  of  the  Lem-yo,  have  a  tradition 

onc^  possessed  tlio  plains  of  Pegu 
«  The  name  seems  to  be  the  soft 
pronunciation  of  Karen,  and  they 
a  remnant  of  an  old  horde  from  the 
?ssed  into  the  mountains  or  restricted 
by  the  Karen,  as  the  other  Yuma 
robably  were.  Linguistically,  the 
re  connect<nl  with  the  Yuma  tribes 
orthward.  Physically,  they  are  of 
rr  and  purer  of  the  Mongolian  race 
rawadi  family,  like  the  Nicobarian, 
d  Kuki.  Their  faces  are  flatter  and 
lar  than  the  Burman  and  consequently 
Karen.  Captain  Phayre  says  their 
and  appearance  are  similar  to  those 
imi.  They  make  iron  and  cloth  and 
I  ii9nal  weapons  of  the  tribes  of  the 
iwdi.  They  are  interspersed  amongst 
mese  and  Karen,  from  lat.  23*  N., 
th  «ides  of  the  Arracan  range  and 
rath  wards  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Mill  a  few  arc  found  ea>?tward.  They 
nnmerous  about  20'  N.  lat.  Their 
attoo  their  faces  entirely  of  a  dark- 
ar.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  dis- 
I  the  Yeomadoung  to  the  Lemroo 
oaotainou.s  and  hilly.  The  hill  tribes 
I  the  eastern    frontier   are   Khyen, 
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Mroo-khyen,  and  Koo.  The  Khyen  differ 
from  the  Burmese  in  dress,  language  and 
habits  :  they  occupy  both  banks  of  the  Lem- 
roo river  from  the  Wah  Kheong  to  the  Khee 
Kheoiig,  and  the  low  hills  west  of  the  Jegaen- 
dong  range  visible  from  the  plains,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tarooo  Kheong  and  the  low  hills 
and  plains  within  the  Tandan,  Ganacharain, 
Prwanrhay  and  Dainboong  circles.  They  are 
a  quiet,  inoffensive  people,  and  number  3,304 
souls  who  pay  land  revenue  and  capitation 
tax  to  the  amount  of  ru))ecs  3,883.  The 
most  northern  village  o\;cupied  by  the  Mroo 
Khyen,  paying  revenue,  is  Sikcharoa,  situated 
14  miles  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Saeng 
Kheong  with  the  Lemroo  river.  The  Mroo 
Khyen  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  Wah  Khe- 
ong, Saeng  Kheong,  Mau  Kheong  and  that 


part  of  the  valley  of  the  Lemroo  between  Peng 
Kheong  and  Saeing  Kheong.  They  number 
4,020  souls,  of  whom  37  cultivators  pay  an 
annual  revenue  of  rupees  111.  Khyen  or 
Kat/n,  or  Chin,  are  a  considerable  tribe  on  the 
Yoma  mountains  that  stretch  from  Arracan  to 
the  Naga  hills  and  scattered  in  small  settle- 
ments on  the  north  of  Pegu  as  far  as  Toun- 
ghoo.  Dr.  Mason  regards  them  as  Karen, 
but  Yule  thought  them  Kooki,  and  Phayre 
regarded  them  as  Burmese.  They  tattoo  the 
faces  of  their  women,  to  mar  their  beauty. 
They  call  themselves  Shy ou  or  Shyu  or  She, 
and  the  Burmese  style  them  Pwo-meet-khyen, 
meaning  river  Khyen. — Latham  ;  Mason, 
Burmnh,  p.  96-97  ;  Fw/e.  See  Kami,  Karen. 

KHYEN  BOUNG  PHYOO,  and  Tau 
khyen  boung  and  then-ban,  BURM.,  are  spe- 
cies of  Hibiscus. 

KHYENDWEN,  a  tributary  to  the  Ira- 
wadi, in  lat.  26*  28',  long.  96«  54',  runs  gene- 
rally south  into  the  Irawadi,  near  the  town  of 
Amyenmya  ;  length,  470  miles.  It  receives 
Myitia  Khyoung,   170  miles.     See  India. 

KHYEN  RWiE,  Burm.  Abrus  precato- 
rius,  lAnn. 

KHYET-THWON-NEE,  Burm.  Allium 
ascalonicum,  Linn. 

KHYONG,  Burm.    A  small  river. 

KHYOUNG,  see  Pagoda. 

KHYOUNG  SHA,  Bdrm.  Calosanthes 
indica,  Blume,  IV .  /. 

KHY-OUNG-T'HA.  The  sea  board  of 
Arracan  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  valleys 
opening  into  it,  form  the  country  of  the  Ra- 
khoung-tha  or  Arracan  tribe,  of  whom  the 
Bnrmans  arc  a  branch.  Some  are  found  re- 
siding on  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Khy- 
onng-tha.  Their  language  proves  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  Yuma  group,  but  are 
intruders  from  the  north  ;  and  their  own 
traditions  recognise  the  Ku-mi  as  the  trihe  \s^ 
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possessioQ  of  the  eea  board,  when  they  entered 
Arracaa,  Amongst  the  people  speaking  ooe  of 
the  Yuma  dialect:^,  according  to  Mr,  Logan, 
ai*e  the  Khj-oung-tha,of  Arracan,  a  rode  tribe, 
speaktDg  the  Rakhobg  dialect  of  Buimau. 
The  Khy-ouog-tha,  with  the  Khu-mi  or  Kii- 
mwi  (properly  Ku-mi),  of  the  middle  bai^m  of 
the  Koladyo,  belong  to  the  BurmaD  family. 
The  more  ©aatern  tribes,  such  as  theLung-kha 
(perhaps  the  Lunkta,  a  branch  of  the  Ku-ki) 
of  the  upper  Koladao,  and  the  Heuma  of 
Shindu,  aod  the  Khon  or  Kun  who  are 
mmongst  the  feeders  and  beyond  the  Koiadan, 
are  too  little  known  to  be  referred  with  cer* 
tainty  to  any  particular  branch  of  that  family, 
although  it  m  probable  that  the  latter  are 
allied  to  the  Ku-ki,  Ku-mi,  &c.  The  Lungkha 
are  said  to  be  composed  of  an  offshoot  of  the 
Heuma  oftheShindu  (Shentu,  Ti^eiudu  or 
Shiamdu)  and  two  tribes  (tailed  Lung-khe 
and  Bowng-jwe,  which  it  subdued*  Captain 
Tickell  says  that  the  feeders  of  the  Mi* 
Kbyoung,  the  principal  eastei*n  a^uent  of  the 
Kolad)'u,  des'^eud  from  masses  of  high  hills 
about  21*  oO'  N.  Lat ,  inhabited  by  the  Kun, 
See  India. 

KUYONGYODK,  Gorugapionara,  Roitb. 

KHYOUK  PHYOO,  a  town  and  harbour 
in  the  island  of  Ramree  or  Yambie. 

KHYRALLU,  see  KoJ. 

KHYRODA,  is  a  tuppa^  or  sub*di vision 
of  one  of  the  greater  khallsa  or  fiscal  dis- 
tricts of  Mewar,  and  conaii>ts  of  fourteen 
townships,  besides  their  hamlets.  Its  land 
is  of  three  olasBea,  viz.,  peewul,  or  watered 
from  wells  ;  gorma,  abo  irrigated  land,  ex- 
tending three  or  four  khet,  or  fields*,  around 
the  Tillage  ;  and  mar  or  raal,  depending  on 
the  heavens  alone  for  moisture-  There  are 
two  harvests,  viz,  the  oonaloo  (from  oon, 
'  heat*),  or  summer-harvest  ;  and  the  sealoo 
(from  see,  'cold'),  the  winter  or  autumnal. 
The  sealoo  crop,  consists  of  mukki,  or  Indian 
corn,  sorghum  or  jooar  and  bajra,  with  the 
different  pulses.  Its  agi^i cultural  economy, 
discovers  distinct  tmces  of  the  patriarchal 
sysfera.  The  share  of  the  crown,  as  in  all 
the  ancient  hindoo  goveniment^,  is  taken  ia 
ind,  and   divided  as  follows  : — Of  the  first, 

oooaloo  crop,  which  consist*  of  wheat, 
barley  and  gram,  the  produce  is  formed  into 
kulla  (piles  or  lipaps)  of  one  hundred  maunds 
each  ;  tliene  ai*e  sub-divided  into  four  parts, 
<if  twenty-five  maundit  each.  The  first  oper- 
*rion  j^  to  provide  C\nm  one  vt  tliene  the  sce- 
rana,  or  one  i^eer  on  each  uiutuid,  lo  each 
indiviihial  of  the  village  e_«rabli^hmeiil,  viz., 
if!  \\tLteU  f*^  head-man  ;  the  pntwari.    ri>gh' 

or  accountant ;  the  f^hanah  or  wafchmnti  : 

ImlUt   or   mewengcn    and   hha    geneml 
lliriiflliia  i  the  kat  hi  (alias    «ootai)  or  car- 
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penter  ;  the  lobar,  or  black sn 
mar,  or  potter  ;  the  dhobi, 
the  chamar,  who  is  shoe-maker,  i 
scavenger  ;  the  nae,  or  bnrber*aiit| 
rough  sketch  of  the  agricultural  | 
Khyroda,  mAy  be  taken  as  a  fkirt 
the  old  system  throughout  Mew 
Rajasthan^  Vol.  ii,  py,  d9o, 

KI,  the  name  being  also 
Kei  or  Key,  a  group  of  three  1 
smaller  islands  near  New  Gul 
miles   west   of   the   Anu    i&lan 
appear  like  so  many  isolated  mount 
peopled,  one  of  them  is  famous  Am 
ries.     At  another  are  buiH   the  I 
b rated  among  the    mariners  of 
Ceram,  for  their  sailing  qualitte 
—  Si,  Jahn*s  Indian  Arekipt 
90  ;  Harsburg, 

KIAB,   an  Arab  tribe   of  Sinj 
Ka'ab. 

KIABOCA,  Pterospemiuin 
Furniinre,  Amboyua  wood,  Kj 

KIAHTU,  near  the  Buiki 
feet  above  the  sea. 

KIAIN,  [IiND.     £!«eagDuflj 
Boletus  igniarius* 

KIAKHTA,8eePckiii. 

KIALI,  IIiNU.  of  Bassahir  ani 
&c.,  Cedrus  deodara,  deodar 
cedar, 

KIAMIL,  Hind.     Odina 

KIANG,  (he  Kiang«  or  wild  hf{ 
hemioiius),  according   to   the 
gentweit,has  been  ofieu  eonfa 
Gor-khar,  or   wild   ass,  tfaotiil 
considerably  in  appearance,  at] 
tries    wit-li    very    dii^siniiUr 
Kiang  exists    in  tlie  high    coldl 
mountains   of  Tibet,    the  asa  ( 
sandy  plains  of  Bind  aod    Bell 
Kiang  is  found  in  great  nur 
the  same  localities  as  Uie  yak  j 
however,  go  up  the  mounliittJi 
yak,    but    the    ntngc    of  hia  \ 
greater  than  that  of  tJie  yifck«  j 
elevation    where  they  found 
18,600  English  feit,  VhiWi  li 
as    high   up    as    I9,tt00  feel. 
where  the  yak  and   tli**  kiang  i 
in  a  zoological  point  of  view,  i 
remarkable  and  interesting  of  < 
highest  absolute  etevaiton 
is  true,  with  the  greatest  h«i| 
line,  or  rather  it  cau«es  the  an 
higher^     But  those  large,  liigli 
regions,  though    free   frooi   sn 
«uniaier,  rf^main  a  de^erl  thr 
The  amount  tif  vej^istaiioa 
than   it   i.H   in  tho  tleftet t 
Cairo,  in  Kgy pt.      Nc?€ 
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g!dti8  wne  inhabited  by  numerous 
quftdrupeda  ;  aud^  besides  those 
oiiedf  namerous  speciea  of  wild 
aud  a  few  cauiue  animals, 
as  well  as  hares,  ui-e  abund- 
btvoroua  animatis  find  here  their 
bv  travelling  daily  over  vast  tracts 
i  tbere  are  ouly  a  few  fertile  spotg, 
mt  pari  beiag  completely  barren. 
I  scftreity  of  vegetation,  particularly 
fUbiS&ce  of  rnosees  and  lichens,  has 
feranl  dfeety  though  an  indirect  one, 
I06llfteii66  of  birds.  Thoee  sraaU 
I  Ibd  chief  abodes  of  insects :  the 

EMI  and  lichens,  coinciding  with 
ce  of  hum  as,  limits,  therefore, 
n,  the  occurrence  of  insecte^  the 
food  of  small  birds  ia  all  extremely 
MtrtJi  of  the  globety  where  grains  are 
bund.     They  indeed  met,  travelling 

Ecuttve  days  between  heights  of 
,200  feet,  only  with  three  indi- 
iging  to  a  i^pecies  of  Fringilla, 
ally  a  few  large  carnivorous 
Yukures^  were  met  with.  Major 
a  kiang  to  the  Zoological  Society 
)«  fie  mentions  that  the  mares  are 
deemed  by  the  Tibetans  for  breed- 
tlit5  thoruagh'bred  Chinese  stallion, 
H^  being  a  horse  with  great  powers 
B|  and  whichi  on  this  accoant^  are 
^pueiat  by  the  Zhakpa,  a  race  of 
^Mrho  iQ habit  the  mountains.  The 
Hbiiudaut  near  tlie  Paugoiig  Tso, 
^^  Chusal  and  Hanle.  They  roam 
B,000  to  15,000  above  the  sea. 
^py.  See  Gorkbar,  India. 
C»  Bithm.  a  fm-lified  city, 

KHKN,  Kiang- tuug,  see  Shan. 
BdRM,     The  moQastery  house 
i,  or  buddhist  priests  or  monks, 
U,    the  Chinese  christians  call 
by   thiH  name. — Buc^    Chinese 

i»  p.  232. 
IKD.  Capparis  spinosa. 
i?ii>.  Pyrus  variolosa, 
URM*  The  tical,  a  piece  of  silver 
eighing  10  dwts,  10|  grains. —  Sim- 
iet. 

H  of  Arracan,  inhabit  the  mountains 
I,  which  sepai-ate  Arracan  from  Ava, 
ipJe,  upon  the  skirts  of  the  moun^ 
rabject  to  the  Burmese  ;  but,  in  the 
Bible  districts,  have  preserved  their 
mee,—  Coie.  Myth.  Hind,,  p.  326. 
n^  India. 

lJ,  a  pnj?8  in  China.  The  great  high 
Pekia  and  Europe,  has  from 
lorial  been  the  caravan  tract  from 
eod  of  the  great  wall  across  the 
Gohu     The  route  issues  from  the 
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western  end  of  the  great  wall,  and  moving 
through  the  Kiayu  pass,  has  to  traverse  N. 
W.,  500  miles  of  a  desolate  sand  tract  to 
reach  the  city  of  Khamil.  At  this  town  tJie 
road  bifurcates,  the  upper  branch  leading 
through  Baykul  Urumchi  ;  and  Kurkur-usu 
into  Dztiugaria ;  the  lower  through  Pijan, 
Turfau,  Karasbar,  and  Kuchu  to  Aksa  in 
Eastern  Turkistau.  WhUe  Chinese  rule  pre- 
vailed, Dzungaria  and  Eastern  Turkestan 
formed  the  province  of  Hi, 

KIBABEH,  or  Cabab-chini,  Pers.  Cuhebs. 

KIBITKA,  a  lent  made  of  felt,  called  in 
Bussia  Jourta  or  Kibitka,  is  in  Mongol  called 
gher  ;  several  tents  together,  forming  a  kind 
of  village  or  station,  are  called  ourto.  Oulous, 
or  olosy  signifies  iu  Mongol,  empire,  people  ; 
Ordo,  a  chateau,  or  imperial  palace. —  Tim- 
kow$k€$  Journey  io  Pekin^  Vol,  i,  p.  12. 

KIBLAH,  Ar,  Signifies  point  of  adoi^tion, 
and  is  usually  applied  to  the  kaaba  or  holy 
edifice  of  the  mabomedans,  situated  in  the 
bait-ulluh  or  temple  of  Mecca*  AM  Eastern 
sects  appear  to  have  had  some  Kiblah,  or  holy 
point,  to  which  the  face  was  to  be  turned 
during  prayer.  The  Jew  looked  towards  Je- 
rusalem. The  Sabaean,  according  to  aome»  to 
the  north  star,  or,  according  to  o titers,  towards 
that  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  risea, 
or  towards  the  meridian,  and  the  Magian  to 
the  rising  sun.  According  to  the  Veda,  brah-  ' 
mins  should  direct  their  prayers  to  the  east* 
The  early  christians  chose  the  east  ;  Maho- 
med, who  recognised  the  general  custom,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  it,  appointed 
the  holy  Kaaba  of  Mecca  to  be  the  Kiblah  of 
his  disciples.  Kiblah  is,  also,  a  respectful 
term  in  common  use  in  India  by  mahomedau 
children  towards  their  pai-ents,  or  inferiors 
towards  superiors,  and  in  this  case  means  the 
source  of  honor  and  esteem.  One  of  the  titles 
of  the  king  of  Persia  is  Kiblah-i-alana,  point 
of  the  world*s  adomtion. —  Tavernier  ;  Lay- 
ar(fs  Nineveh,  VoL  i,  pp.  300-1,  quoting 
Hyde's  Relip.  Vet  JPersar,,  p.  8  ;  Prideaux 
Connect f    VoL  i,  pp.  3  and  7. 

KlBLAH-1-ALAM,  ARAnii-PERS.  Asy- 
lum of  the  world,  in  letter-writing,  is  an 
expression  of  respect  in  mahomedan  countries 
from  dependents  to  their  masters,  children  to 
parents,  or  servants  to  a  prince,  implpng 
towards  whom  all  the  world  turns  with  vene- 
ration.^ — Ouseley^s  Travels^  Vol*  iii,  p.  133. 

KIBR,  or  Kabr,  Hind.  A  kind  of  wheat 
of  Lahore,  uui^ommon  and  not  good. 

KIBRIT,  aSso  Cbolok,  Arab.     Sulphun 

KICHAKAI,  Singh.,  or  Bongu  veduru, 
Tel.  Bambusa  arundinacea,  Willd*  Bain  boo. 

KI-CHAN,  see  Konng-kouan. 

KICHA  VIRIGI  CHETTU»  Til.  Cor- 
dia  latifolia^  B.,  VoL  i,  p.  o88. 
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KIEP-DKP. 

KICHCIIILI  CIIETTU  or  Nanjachetta, 
Teu  Citrus  auraiuium,  /..  KicliiihpaudUi 
Kichili-paLam  or  Uhollungt-palam^  Tah.  The 
orang^e. 

KICHILI-GADDA,  Tel.  Curouma  ssetlo- 
alia,  Mosc. 

KICHHRlf  generally  a  mixture  of  leutils 
and  rice,  witb  claritiod  butter  poured  over  it. 
Tliia  has  become  comraon  in  El  Hejoz  slu  well 
as  at  Suez,  under  tbc  nauie  of  El  Kjijari,  a 
corruption,  which  denotes  ite  foreigu  origiu, 
aud  readers  its  name  pronouucejiblo  to  Arabs. 
—  Burton's  Filf/rimage  to  Mecca h,  VoL  i, 
p.  269, 

KICHORION,  Gr,  Cicborium  intybus, 
Linn, 
KID  AH,  peelndiri,  Kedab,  Qedab^  Seniang. 
KIDANG,  Malay.  Styloeeros  muiirjak^ 
H,  Smith*  The  Kidang  of  the  Javaoe^e^  is 
the  Cervulus  vagiuatis^  Bodd.,  Gray.  See 
Kejaug. 

KIDARKANTA,  ia  lat,  31'  1'  4%  long, 
78*  9'  4",  111  Garhwal  a  peak  commaudiug  a 
fine  view,  ia  the  ridoje  between  the  Tous  and 
^  the  Jatnua,  The  base  of  the  stone  pillar  there 
ia  1 2,430  feet  above  the  sea.  The  top  of  the 
highest  peak  is  12,ol8  feet  according  to  the 
Grand  Trig,  Survey,  and  is  I2,6i^9  feet  ac- 
cording to  Herbert  and  Hodgson.  The  upper 
limit  of  CO 0  i  fe rs  i a  1 0»  7  00  fee t.  T lie  u  p  per 
limit  of  onkn  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Ktdar- 
kanta  towards  Aur  is  1 1,442  feet— .4rf,  Sc/ti., 
Gr.  2V,  Sur,     Sec  Kedarkanta. 

KIDABNATfl,  in  lat.  30'  4o',  long,  79' 
4\  in  Garhwal,  on  the  right  bank  of  lite 
Muiidagni,  near  itj*  origin.  The  entrance  to 
the  biodoo  temple  U  t  U794  Ceat^  Hab.^  SchL^ 
or  1 1,7»53  feoi,  J,  A.,  68.  The  upper  limit  of 
trees  in  the  Maudagui  valley,  below  Kidnr- 
iiath  is  11,020  feet.  The  lower  end  of  the 
Kidaraath  glarier,  and  origin  of  the  Man- 
dagoi  is  \%^T1  feet*  Ti»e  confluence  of  tlie 
fir^t  jr lacier  on  the  n«;ht  side  within  the  main 
Kidarnath  ^iiicier  t«  J  3»6.5S  feet.  Tlie  junc- 
ifon  of  the  three  principal  brancbt's  of  the 
Kidarnath  ghicicr  is  15*449  feet.  The  j^mail 
glacier  lake,  right  =ide  of  the  Kidarnalh 
glacier  is  13,349  feet,  Rok,  SchL  See  Ke- 
darnat'h. 

KIDDAH,  Heb,     Cassia  bark, 
KIDDER,  n  mime  of  Fvhizr. 
KIDI-TSAI,  Cm!P.     Ma*»tard  ^eed. 
[IK-CHHA,  S06  Kha-chan-yuL 
ClEF  in  Morocco.     Dried  flowrr-    -'  ^  mi- 
^Is  sativa. 
^KIK-KIA-SSE,  8e©  Kedah, 
KIEN,  fiee  Kirghi-*. 
KIF'  ^       -  ,.  Kalka, 

KTF  ^  Lamp  black. 

'  \  f  ik  Aml>c5n«t,  tt  strong  wood, 

l»0(tlig, 
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KIFRL 

KIEP-MAUP.     In   Amhri 
timber  employed  for  cart-wh 
jVom    atta<:k@  of  in^cta  ;  tlie  ti'ee 
have  an  edible  fiuit 

KIKP-YO.     In  Amherst, 
wood,   but  t«malt  ;  used  for 
raf1er>^. 

KIERP,  Bkkg.  Carallialui 

KIEW  'i  Dio^Jiyro**  melauom; 

KIFRL  Near  tJiis  town, 
through  which  the  Ak-Su 
plains  \&  a  niiphiha  pit.  The  ht 
mile  S.  E-  of  the  town  uf  Tuski 
the  gypseous  hills  of  Kifri 
bed  of  tlie  torrent,  h  ^o\ 
by  it,  and,  for  a  time^  spotk.  The 
fifteen  feet  deep,  end,  to  the  height 
tilled  with  water,  oq  the  eurfaoi 
black  oil  of  naphtha  floats,  si 
continually  rising  to  the  aurfi 
off  the  naphtha,  aud  ladle  out 
a  channel,  which  distributes  ti 
oblong,  shallow,   compartmen 

gravel,    where    they  allow    it     

when  it  becomes  vcJ'V  good  sall^ 
white,  brilliant  gmin»  without  any 
ture  of  bitterne»i?.  Great  qnantiti4 
are  exported  inio  Kurdi^^tan  :  atni  l< 
annually  about  20^0(K>  piastre^.  X 
naphtha  it^  tlie  pro{)eriy  of  the  vilbg 
of  It  \b  consumed  by  the  tnanstl  k 
sold  for  its  support,  and  iiart  for 
eiJtal>lis^h  men  us  &*?•  About  two  ji 
containing  f^ix  oka,  or  one  Bagda4i 
ot'  nnphthu*  ntay  be  Hkirnmed  fi 
in  twenty- Tuur  hours.  THu  s 
bottom  of  the  pit  or  wtdl,  and  or 
cle^n.*e  the  well,  on  vrhiidi  04"c 
villiige  turns  out,  victuals  iii*e 
all  the  poor,  and  8acrifi<'e«  of 
to  the  ^ound  of  drnm-  uim\ 
insure  the  goo<l  tlo' 
a  ceremony,  in  atl  pj o-mv  i  miv, 
mote  antiquity.  The  principal  n9\ 
are,  however,  in  tbc  hill?,  a  roi 
tance  south  of  thi-s  towardi^  Kifi 
five  or  bix  in  number,  and 
productive  than  this  pii^  but  n 
there.  Indeeib  it  i»  proUible  I 
may  be  found  in  almost  at>y  partial' 
Near  the  naphtha  pit  in  the  hr 
(zak  or  sheb).  nnd  chalk  (tcl 
fine,  clone,  white,  gmin,  but  Ui© 
no  use  of  these  productions.  Au 
found,  which  they  employ  to 
flavour  to  some  of  their  i«  ^ 
vitriolic.  Sulphur  i&  al 
by  the  pensants  to  < 
and  themselves.— ii 
diWtn,  PoL  i,  pp.  27-S>.  S6^ 
Kerkook^  Kirkook. 
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rOy  see  Somal,  Beer-us-somal. 
CM,  see  Anan. 
f  Hind.    Spirasa  lindleyana. 
FGy  or  the  roe,  as  it  is  com m only 
Europeans,  in  Borneo,  is  the  Cer- 
ac,  an  elegant  animal,  the   points 
•ns  of  which  are  turned  forwards  : 
jght  brown  colour,  about  the  size 
selope,  which,  witli  the  exception 
ns,  it  resembles  in  general  appear- 
*  Kijang  of  the  Sumatrans,  is,  also, 
lOB  yaginalis. — Bodd.^  Gray^  Low^s 
p.  76.     See  Kidaug. 
SL  an  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  Salva- 
ica,   imported    into  Bombay  from 
for  local  consumption. — SimmoncTs 

i,  HiMD.  Acacia  leucophloea,  Va- 
nesciana,  Wilajiti  kikar  is  A.  ara- 
capressiformis.  Kikar-Gond  is  the 
ichellia  farnesiana.  Kikar  Safed, 
lerea  and  Acacia  ferruginea. 
LRI,  Hind.  Acacia  eburnea,  A. 
itii,  Mimoea  rubicaulis. 

or   Karkui,    Hind,    of  Kaghan, 
adlejana,   S.    hypoleuca,    and   S. 

ISA  GADDI,  Tel.     Amphidonax 
m/.,  R.  i,  347. 
«  Khaki. 

,  Hind.  A  fort.  Kiladar,  Hind. 
nor  or  commandant  of  a  fort. 
[  or  Kela,  Duk.  Musa  sapien- 
planfain  or  banana. 
D-US-SHAM,  Arab.  Stones  of 
'  date,  strung  on  twine  and  worn 
ices  by  the  Hodeilah  Arabs. — 
*s  Senai. 

,  also  Kilar,    Hind.,    towards  the 

range  in  Chamba  and  on  the  iiavi, 

nj8  deodara,   Himalayan   cedar  or 

TELLI,  Tam,  Phyllanthus  niruri,/,. 
,  Hind.,  Paxgi.  Fothergilla  involu- 
Parotia  jacquemonMana. 
¥Aj  HisD.     Wrififhtea  mollissima. 
kRO,   Eheede.     Pandanus     odora- 

Malkal.     Carissa  carandas. 
,  HiMAL.  Cedrus  deotlarus,  Lambert, 
fTCH,  Hind.    Caesalpinia  sepiaria? 
FT-CH,  Hind.     Gqilandina  boudu- 

I   Besotri  nut. 

y  bitter  seed  is  used  very  generally 
:,   febrifuge   and  deobstruent  ;   at 
itives  suppose  the  seed  will  cure  a 
ing. —  Gen,  Med,  Top.,  p.  143. 
IiVD.     Khel  or  Kheyl.    A  clan. 
DLLIPI^  —  Crotalaria  verrucosa 


KILIK,  Hind.  Culm  of  saccharum  semi- 
decumbens. 

KILI-KATR,  Muddikpor  or  Kotaboo.  To 
this  migratory  people  who  dwell  in  the  south- 
em  Mahratta  country,  there  have  been  (;iven 
many  names,  but  Kublgim  or  Ferryman,  Koli 
and  Barkur,  are  the  terms  most  usually  em- 
ployed, but  Muddikpor  is  the  designation 
they  apply  to  themselves.  They  are  generally 
tall  and  powerful  men,  \vith  an  olive  yellow 
complexion,  and  are  now  veiy  numerous 
throughout  that  part  of  India  ;  they  say  that 
their  original  locality  was  the  village  of  Tali- 
cot  near  the  town  of  Sorapoor,  and  that  how- 
ever far  they  have  dispersed,  all  classes  con- 
tinue to  speak  the  Mahrati  tongue,  though  it 
is  requisite  they  should  obtain  likewise  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  wander  to  enable  them  to  gain  a 
livelihood.     They  are  wandering  minstrels. 

KILIMI,  Rus.    Carpets. 

KILIOOHUM  BARK. 


I  Sugimdi,  S.\NS. 
Kiliurum  pattai,  Tam. 
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Darshisban,  Ar. 
Patanni  lode,  Duk. 
Kaiyphul,  Hind. 

A  white,  slightly  aromatic,  pleasant  tasted 
bark,  found  in  many  Indian  bazaars.  It  is 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  native  practi- 
tioners for  its  stomachic  (|uaiitie8,  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  in  itn  external  appearance 
to  the  Canella  Alba,  but  is  not  nearly  so  warm 
or  pungent.  In  Aiuslie's  time  the  botanical 
name  of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained,  had 
not  been  ascertained. — Aius.Mat  Med.,p.SS, 

KILLAH,  see  India. 

KILLAH-NUN,  see  Kalmuk. 

KILLAR,  Hind,     Viburnum  fcEtens. 

KILLAK,  of  HiMAL.  Cedrus  deodara, 
Lambert,  al.«o  Pairotia  jacquemontiana. 

KILLARI  ?  Mahk.  A  tribe  of  migratoi7 
shepherds,  between  the  Tapti  and  Tumbudra 
rivers. —  Wilson's  Glossan/, 

KILMICH,  Hind.  Viburnum  fa5teni^, 
Richhabi  kilmich,  is  Viburnum  cotinifolium. 

KILON,  also  Kiloug,  Hind.  Quercus 
dilatata. 

KILOR,  Malay.     Hyperantheramoringa. 

KILPATRICK,  Major,  a  brave  intelligent 
officer  of  the  E.  I.  Company  lu  the  time  of 
Lord  Olive.  In  May  1751  he  served  in  the 
fight  of  Volcondah.  In  November  he  marched 
with  a  detachment  to  relieve .  Olive  at  Arcot. 
On  the  7th  August  1753  he  lead  the  attack 
at  Sugar-Loaf-hill  at  Trichmopoly,  and  was 
desperately  wounded.  He  was  ft-equently 
engaged  in  tlie  various  parts  of  the  country. 
He  died  in  October  1 757,  in  command  of  the 
Bengal  troops  and  Member  of  Council  at  that 
Presidency. 

KILPATTAR  KILLU,  Hind.  Acer  cul- 
tratum. 
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KIMEDY, 

KILS^  Att.     Calcis  carbouas. 

KILU,  liiND,  of  Salt  Rauge,  Cbamfleropg 
rlichtana. 

KIM  ED  Y,  a  hill  tract  occupying  the 
western  border  of  the  Gaojam  countrj.  It 
contaiQS  the  three  uucieut  zemindars  of  Furlah 
Kiroedy,  Pedda  Kiioedy,  (or  Viziaoug^gur) 
and  Chiima  Kimedy,  (or  Pratabgberry). 
Kimedy  had  been  long  eubject  to  the  family 
of  Narraiu  piuA,  deHoeuded  from  the  rajah  of 
Jaggauautf  who  was  fornjerly  eovereigo  over 
these  couuiries,  and  whose  sons  are  said  to 
have  66 palpated  oti  their  father'^s  Dommatiug  a 
natural  son  to  the  auccessiou.  Moving  south- 
ward with  a  uumerous  train,  one  son  con- 
quered and  esCabliahed  himeeif  in  Kimedy, 
as  another  brother  did  at  the  aame  time 
at  Vizianuggnr  in  the  Itchapoor  country. 
TheBuccesgion  was  hereditary  and  their  people 
regarded  them  as  the  offspring  of  a  deity. 
Kimedy  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  the 
valleys  extensive  and  very  feitile,  having 
every  advantage  of  tanks,  rivers  and  abundant 
devvs,but  the  climate  is  so  extremely  unhealthy 
that  it  proves  fatal  to  most  straugers  who 
reside  there  during  or  after  the  rainy  season. 
U  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Purlah  and 
Teckelly,  on  the  north  by  the  lofty  hills  of 
the  Sowrah  people,  on  the  west  by  those  of 
Palcondah  and  Courpaum,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Chicacole  havely.  The  greatest  kngth 
from  east  to  west  is  about  25  coss,  and  from 
north  to  south  18  coss,  iueludtDg  the  ranges 
of  hills  that  intersect  in  some  part^  and  are  its 
boundaries  in  others.  It  is  generally  believed 
there  are  mines  of  gold  in  the  country  north- 
east from  Kimedy,  called  Mob  a  iud  ram  all  ay, 
as  some  of  the  finest  sorts  of  that  metal  is 
brought  from  thence  and  is  probably  picked 
up  in  the  torrents  that  come  from  the  mono- 
tains,  but  on  this  subject  the  people  are 
extremely  secret,  pretending  to  have  a 
method  of  purifying  the  gold  that  comes 
to  them  from  the  low  coud tries.  To  deter 
any  from  going  in  search  of  these  mines,  they 
relate  dreadful  tales  of*  the  dangers  Bur- 
rounding  a  mountain  far  inland  which  con- 
tains a  water  that  tranfmutes  alt  metals  into 
gold,  Kimedy  is  peopled  by  the  Khond,  who 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centni7 
had  been  repeatedly  in  rebellion-  The  hilly 
tracts  of  India,  from  Moorshedabad  down  to 
Ganjam,  and  southwards  on  the  skiits  and  in 
the  yalleys  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  Caj>e 
Comorin,  are  peopled  by  hundreds  of  small 
tribea,  who  foi*m  amongst  themselves  indepen- 
dent nations^  who  have  not  yet  felt  the  effects 
of  oivilization  and*  as  with  the  Son  thai,  the 
Sanriaii  and  the  Khond,  occasionally  rise  in 
rebellion  against  the  British  power.  It 
mo  known  in  1833^  that  the  Khond  were 
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addicted  to  the  Meriah,  or  SAcrifioe< 
beings, — to  the  earth-goddeas  aadLl 
then,  the  British  government  have 
nuous  effects  to  suppress  thui  rtte«  Si 
the  Khond  of  Kimedy  have  been  tn 
from  time  to  time,  tlie  true  reasoot 
are  not  known,  though  the  reasons  pul 
are  their  hope  of  renewing  tht 
recent  insmxectiou  (1858)  waa 
nor  led  by  the  Khond,  the  prineipi 
the  affair  was  a  man  named  Danda 
Gar  bah  Goomah,  a  village  oooupii 
tribe  called  Sowrah.  This  tribe  o< 
aimed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  bi 
occupies  the  hilly  tract  which  exli 
Purla  Kimedy  to  Berhampore  ie  Gi 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  lu 
which  separatee  the  bill  tmcta  hoi 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Khond  ohuui 
Kimedy  and  Jeypore.  The  So 
believed  to  be  aboriginea,  but  ta  I 
barbariam  ihey  bear  a  strong 
the  Khond,  Danda  Siua  h^d,  r^ometil 
been  apprehended  by  tiie  authoriiiei 
jam,  on  a  charge  of  dacoity.  He  wan 
and  sentenced,  but  the  sentence  veq^ 
firmation,  and  in  the  iuterim  he 
effect  his  escape.  Flying  to  his  o%i 
he  collected  a  large  body  of  his 
with  10.000  followers  attacked  tk 
of  Purla  Kimedy.  Seven  penow 
upon  the  spot,  and  though  fh* 
escaped,  the  whole  country  wi 
in  a  i^tate  of  excitement.  The  Sd 
previously  been  irritated  by  ike 
two  of  their  number  for  miarderiig 
man  of  a  village^  and  had  openly 
vengeance  for  their  deatha*  Aii 
also  was  employed  to  stimuUte 
and  give  additional  coherence  to 
menu  As  in  the  Sou  thai  rebelHoa^ 
descended,  though  he  was  not.  It 
the  shape  either  of  a  cart  wheel  or 
of  paper.  The  Sowrnh  appear  lo 
beyond  tliat  point  in  theolog^r*  aod 
waa  a  little  brazen  imAj^e.  But  in  ai 
spects  the  device  was  identical  wit 
ployed  among  the  SouthaL  The  mw\ 
commands,  the  active  leader  ta 
ter  of  them,  and  the  eontmainta 
armed  reai  stance  to  regular  luitlMi 
Kimedy  country  is  one  of  i!>e 
in  the  world,  a  hilly  tract 
jungle  as  deadly  to  sepojra 
swamp  in  the  Sou  thai 
British  were  totally  m  the 
objects  or  extent  of  the  riBiag.  * 
DO  evidence  of  any  aubstaiitlil 
tress,  or  of  any  subatantiat 
lion. —  Oram*s  Bepori  &n  Kimtif^ 
KIM  I  A,  Aju»„  Psma, 
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ti  imoDg  the  eAStem  nations,  this  has 
vtft  been  considered  as  closely  counected 
Ag  or  indeed  as  forming  a  part  of,  the 
■di  for  the  philosophers'  stone,  and  of 
»  art  of  magtCy  snpposed  to  be  the  con- 
ipl  and  fa^onrite  study  of  Indian  sages, 
iiiHilera  who  are  much  dreaded  in  Persia. 
itt  the  Arabic  prefix  al,  we  have  the 
popean  word  Alchemy. 
IIMIS,  a  fermentcNl  beverage  in  use 
pipf  the  nomade  Tartars. 
ImlKHAB,  silk  brocade,  worked  in  gold 
itSLrer  flowers.  The  costly  and  superb 
■iai  of  cloths  of  gold  and  silver  or  the  Kim- 
p^iiiidtheclasses  of  washing  satins  orMush- 
Mad  Hemroo,  even  if  European  skill  could 
jple  them  by  the  hand-loom,  it  would  be 
iMnble  to  obtain  the  gold  and  silver  thread 
IhU  were  imported  from  India.  The 
Pf«  mode  of  making  this  thread  is  known, 
the  reaalt  achieved  by  the  Indian  work- 
fa  simply  the  effect  of  skilful  delicate 
lation.  The  gold  and  silver  cloths,  or 
ikhaby  are  used  for  state  dresses  and 
the  latter  by  men  and  women  ;  and 
of  rank  usually  possess  petticoats  or 
of  these  gorgeous  fabrics.  Mushroo 
roo  are  not  used  for  tunics,  but  for 
and  women's  trousers,  and  women's 
;  as  also  for  covering  bedding  and  pil- 
they  are  very  strong  and  durable 
wash  yvell,  and  preserve  their  colour 
long  worn  or  roughly  used  ;  but  tliey 
ly  be  compared  with  English  satins, 
however,  if  more  delicate  in  colour 
tnre»  are  unfitted  for  the  purposes  to 
the  Indian  fabrics  are  applied.  For 
a  labada  or  dressing  gown  made 
2,  of  scarlet  mushroo  was  washed  over 
again,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds 
;h  usage  ;  yet  the  i<atin  is  still  unfray- 
the  colour  and  gloss  as  bright  as  ever. 
imkhab  or  loom-made  fabrics  of  silk  and 
gold  and  silver  wire,  although  only 
in  India  as  articles  for  personal 
might  be  used  in  Britain  for  covering 
couches,  &c. 
LEEA,  see  Kunawar. 
LU,  Hind.  Odina  wodier. 
UBUSHA,  in  hindoo,  the  celestial 


in  Kabul  and  Peshawar.  It  looks  like  sha- 
green, is  used  for  making  native  shoes,  and 
also  for  sword  scabbards.  About  2,000  Br. 
worth  is  annually  exported  from  Bareilly  to 
Delhi  and  other  places. 

KINA  BALOW,  a  mountain  near  Bawang, 
in  Borneo,  estimated  between  13,000  and 
14,000  feet  in  elevation,  properly  Eini-ballu, 
the  Chinese  widow.  The  interior  of  Borneo 
is  still  almost  unknown.  The  existence  of 
lofty  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  centre  is 
undoubted  ;  and  in  the  north-west  so  far  as 
the  cpuntiy  was  penetrated  by  Mr.  Spencer 
St.  John,  in  1858,  the  whole  was  found  to  be 
mountainous,  each  range  becoming  more 
lofty  as  he  approached  the  interior,  but  pre- 
senting one  uniform  aspect  of  jungle  covering 
hill  and  valley  when  looking  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  great  mountain  Kina  Balu,  in  the 
north-east  of  Borneo,  towards  the  interior  in  a 
southerly  direction,  Mr.  St.  John  obtained  a 
distant  view  of  a  mountain  peak  which  he 
supposes  to  be  very  considerably  higher  than 
the  one  on  which  he  stood,  and  to  be  situated 
very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The 
land  on  all  sides  gradually  slopes  towards  the 
coast.  Borneo  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  Eastern  India  that  the  continent 
of  America  has  borne  to  Europe,  being  a 
region  in  which  tribes  inhabiting  the  remoter 
East  have  occasionally  found  a  refuge  from 
religious  persecution  and  from  the  pressure  of 
a  superabundant  population — Jour. Ind,  Arch. 
See  Kini-ballu,  Ambong,  Borneo,  Kyan. 

KINANGr,  Malay.  Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

KINAREE,  a  stream  in  the  Jubbulpoor 
district. 

KINAB-KA-BIJ,  Hind.  Seeds  or  stone 
of  Zizyphus  jujuba. 

KINCHINJUNGA,  forty-five  miles  dis- 
tant from  Darjeeling,  is  the  prominent  object, 
rising  21,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ob- 
server, out  of  a  sea  of  intervening  wooded 
hills  ;  whilst,  on  a  line  with  its  snows,  the 
eye  descends  below  the  horison,  to  a  narrow 
gulf  7,000  feet  deep  in  the  mountains,  where 
the  Great  Rungeet  river,  white  with  foam, 
threatls  a  tropical  forest  with  a  silver  line. — 
Hooker^  Him,  Jour.,  Vol.  i,  p.  122.  See 
Mount  Everest. 

KINDERSLEY,  J.  R.,  a  member  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service,  author  of  a  Manual  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence  of  the  Madras  Provinces. 

KINDLE  BELLEROM,   Tam.    A  woo<l 


fRI,  HiWD.  Ficus  caricoides. 

SANA,    Hind.    A   kin<l    of    bronze 
r  of  Kashmir  and  Peshawar. 

JUKAMU,  Sansc,  or  Moduga  chct-    of  Malabar  and  Canara  resembles  the  Angely 


Ba  frondosa,  R. 

U,  Hind,  of  Kangia,  Morus  serrata. 

i(JKA,  Saksc,  orBomma  kachchika, 

gpeciosus,  Snt. 

^TJKHT,    Turquoise    green     leather, 

Kgl  Tarkand  and  at  Bareilly,  much  used 
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wood  of  Cochin  and  Ceylon.  The  Company's 
cruiser,  Aurora,  was  built,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, of  this  Kindle  wood,  it  was  procured 
from  the  forests  in  the  north  of  Malabar  ; 
and  it  appeared  to  answer  its  purpose. — 
E(ii/c,  Forests  of  Malabar  and  Canara. 
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KINGFISHER. 

KINE,  see  Lakshmi* 
IvlNEH-KA-GOND,  Hjnd. 

KING,  Eng. 

Malik,  Ak\b 

Hoi.  Fri. 

Hao,  HiMJ. 
KaJHb, 


Galbatium  ? 


lid.  Port.,  Span. 

Sultun,     Araii./Ii;kk. 


Nawuh, 

KING,  Ciiry.  An  im penal  capital,  as  in 
Poking,  Niinking  ;  Tu,  Cltiuese,  is  a  court  nr 
iraperial  rcaideiK'e,  as  Tai-tii,  Shaugtu  ;  Fu, 
Chriiesc,  i^  a  city  of  the  first  clues,  or  rather 
the  department  of  which  it  is  the  hea<J  ; 
Chen,  n  city  of  iho  second  cJa?s,  or  the  tlis- 
trict  of  whit'li  it  is  the  head. —  Ytde  Cuihai/, 
VoL  ii,  p.  262. 

KJNGAUO,  iliND,  Flacourtra  sepiaria. 

KING  CRABS  of  Achiii. 

Ikun-mimi,  Jav,         |  lf(M*moi^  AcHtjt. 

Two  of  these  crabs  join  themselves  toge- 
ther hy  thoir  nndersurfiices  and  thus  united 
bnrrow  in  the  sau«h  Tliey  are  eaten  by  the 
Chines^e  and  Javntii^se.— ^e/iwr/r'^r  fVandcr' 
ingst  Vol,  i,  p.  401, 

KING-CEOW,  Dicrurns  niacrorercus^  is 
often  seen  on  tlie  hacks  of  cattle  :  it  is  also 
called  the  Kotwah 

KING-FISH,  Polynemus  sele,  Bftch, 

P,  plebiui,  Hrmui.  [  P.  gelatinosaa,  MeCtelL 

P.  Uneatiu,  Lacep.  \ 

K»  th»,   Buau.,  (the        (  Lukway,  Ariux^v% 


KIKJTK. 

mmierous  in  India,  one  as  «iniaU  i 
English  king-fisher, Htiothcr  n^  Vfig 
two  otljcr^  veiy  liitle  I*  yi 

gimall  fii^li,  but  their  br 
ruin,  for  it  is  rateable,  and  acia 
their  living  by  capturing  t\wt 
places*  where  no   sound    brea 
except   tJie  gurgle  of  the    riv« 
round   the    rock 8,  the  lonidy 
emblem  of  vigilance  and  patiQ 
an  ovei  hanging  bianch*  ht^  tur^ 
hardly  less  intent^  iu  ith  lustri 
blue  of  the  bky   obave   hina  ;  ^ 
h  hif^   wat^h   upon    (he    pn53i^ 

intrusion   fail:*    to  scare    him      

The    commou     ktng-Hshert   (Abd 
lensi?,  Gmei^U  the   black   and 
(Ceryle  rudi^},  and   the   Indii 
(Hah*yon  fo»(  u^,  LW</J,  ai*e 
The  fir»t  h  common  in   rice-! 
and    river  baaks  ;  the  two  btt 
plentiful  ;  the  Indiao  kiiig*fi« 
of  gardens   and  poolts  ;  th<»   In 
white    kinf^-liiher    iis    tiie 
Bird's    feathers^  from    the    cvm 
jisher^,  form  a  consiJerwKU  »i 
in  Boutth-easteru  Asia.  iiq 

green  ktug-ikher,  are 
one  lac  at  a   lime,  to 
by  the  Malays,  J  a  van  t 
sell  there  «t  200  per  cent,  pr 
SkcL  iVa/.  HisL,  p.  249  ;  H% 


Polynemus  sele,  h  found  from  Calcnlta  to  i  Arvhipelago  ;    ^ffnmt.     See 


Otaheite*  It  produces  isiughiss  of  the  best 
quahty,  and  Mr.  O* Riley  estimated  that  two 
thousand  pounds  might  be  obtained  annuully 
off  Amherst  alone.  It^  sounds*  aro  a  constant 
article  of  traffic  among  the  Chiuei^e.  The 
largest  sounds  wcro  exported  from  Rangoon, 
and  they  sell  in  TenasFerim  at  about  halt*  a 
rupee  a  [>ound.  About  ten  thousand  of  the 
fish,  larj^e  and  &mall,  are  fakeu  aoHually  in 
Arracao,  and  the  ssounds  sell  there  for  about 
a  third  of  a  ru[we  per  pound  to  the  Chinese, 
who  export  them  to  Penang,  where  they  are 
jkaid  to  bring  more  than  a  rupee  a  pound. 
Specimens?  prepared  iu  India  for  the  Euro- 
pean market  were  cornphiined  of,  **  a^ 
being  too  thick,  if  intended  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  superior  variet^CJi  of 
Ruspiau  isinglass,  The  lii-Ft  quantities  sent 
(Vom  India  brought  only  Is.  7c/ ,  others  have 
been  sold  for  3*.,  and  a  few  s^ampleg  have 
inun  valued  at  45  per  pound/*— i*/cC7e//aii<i. 
Masttn. 

KING-FlSHER,ft  hirdof  tho  family  IlaU 
ryouidVf  of  which  there?  are  several  fpecics  in 


^tb"    ^u-^   Indies.     The  Tanystpt"*!^  nais  of 
,  is  the  racq net- tailed    king-fi^her, 
iKjr  of  the  most  singular  and  beautiful 
it  bcJiuttful    family 
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Kiug-fi^hers   arc 


KINGHENA.CAW.  Coccm 
Cocoanut  palm, 

KING  I*  HiKD.     Urtica  bc*t€ro|i{ 

KING  ISLAND,  of  coui$uk*9mlil 
off  the  entrance  of  Uie  Tenitaserivi 
its  north  is  a  smallei*  bUmi. 
island,  and  Long  i,*:tand,  li*»* 
tween  King  island  and  Plant 
bay,  affording  shelt4?r  for  ahifM 

KING  KHAK,  Hind,   Am 

KING-KHIAO,  Chin,    hU 
luminou.s  religion.    A  Kuisstan  l 
ed  these  two  Chinese  charart 
ously  as  orthodox  religion.^ /I 

KINGSHOOKHA,   Brkg^J 
do5ia. 

KING  WILLIAM  ISLAI 
S  traits  lie?;  8.  of  Gam  en, 

KINI    BALLU,     wictniii 
widow,   16  the  name  nf  the  hiji 
iu  Borneo,      Sec  Kina  Balow. 

KINJALKAMU,    8aK!?., 
cbcttn,   Tkl.     Mesua    ro^bv 
tlL  Vol,  i,  p.  127. 

KINJI,  Hiiii>..  of  Uiitafm,  I 
nettle. 

KI>MIK,  llmtv      \    v'tid 
chio  nut. 

K  2^4 


KIRATA, 


astringent  gutn.  Some  s|>eciraens  nf  Botes 
kino,  aualyseti  by  Pnif,  Solly,  after  tlic  im- 
puritiea  had  been  separat-Ci]»  yiekleil  73^ 
|Mjr  cent,  of  tannin* — McCUllaftd  ;  Hot/le  ; 
White's  Jour,  of  a  voyage  to  ^,  8.  Wales, 

KINO  HAHZ,  Gkk.     Kino, 

KINOWAR,  Rus.     Cinnubar. 

KIN  TANG,  II  large  islaud  lying  betwe<3n 
Chusun  and  the  entrance  to  tlie  Ningpo  har. 
l>our. 

KIO,  Bet^G.     Costus  speciosns. 

KIO-KIL\  Chixa.  Cinnamomum  loureiriL 

K10»  or  Miaco,  the  residence  of  tbe  ec- 
clesiastical  emperor,  or,  Dairi  of  Japan,  is 
Jibont  twenty  miles  from  Osacca,  and  lou- 
"^  laed,  in  the  time  of  Kasmpfer,  according  to 

census,  more  than  500,000  inliabiuint«, 
besides  the  numerous  court  of  the  Dairi.— 
MacFariane  Geo.  and  His,  ofjaftan,  p,  H9. 

KIOCH,  HiXD.     Euonymus  fimbria. 

KIOO-SrOO,soe  Kiu-siu. 

K I P,  H  IN  in     Orthantbera  viminea. 

KIl'CHAK,  a  race  who  have  settled  dowu 
iu  anil  around  Khokund,  and  isupposod  by 
Vambery  to  be  a  division  of  the  Burnt. 
Their  social  relations  are  with  mahomedans 
and  the  people  of  Turkestan. 

KIPEN,  heo  Kabul,  Kophen. 

KirF*ONG,  a  tree,  the  bark  i>f  whieli  is 
chiefly  u!ied»  both  at  J  oh  ore  and  by  the  Bur- 
man  tribee,  for  Uic  sides  of  their  houses, 

KIK,  of  the  second  Book  of  KiugB  and  of 
the  prophet  Amos,  a  laud  east  of  Nineveh, 
is  supposed  to  bo  tbe  country  now  called 
Lower  Kurdiatan,     See  Kurdistan,  Baghdad. 

KIUA,  Hind.     Cucurais  &ativu?,  Linn, 

KIHAI,  Tam.     Vegetable*^,  Greens. 

KIRA  KAL,  Hind.     Arum  curvatura. 
_  KIRA-KANKARAI,  DuK.  Cucnmbsati* 

te,  Linn. 

KIRA  or  Kiri,  Hind.  Insect,  Serpent, 
Keptiie. 

KIR  ALU,  Hjnd,     Arum  speeiosnm, 

KIRA-MAR,  Dekh.  AHstoIaehia  brac- 
teata,  Rct2.^  Roxb, 

K  T R  A  M B  tr  T A YL UM,  Tam.    Cloye  oil . 

KIR  ANA,  Hir«D      See  Koh-Kimcia. 

KIR  ANA,  IIiND.     ArtirlcH  of  grocery. 

KIRANELI,  Phyilanthuu  niruri, 

KIRANI,  Hind.     In  Calcutta,  a  clerk. 

KIRAR,  a  Mahratta  tribe,  who  adll  grass 
and  exercise  horses. 

KIRASI,  Hind.     A  kind  of  emerakl. 

KIR  ATA  or  Keranti,  a  warlike,  aboriginal 
lii  rj  of  by  ancient  Saupcrit  writers, 

mu^i  ...  i  by  Mann  and  by  the  Mahabharata 
a*  we  of  the  outcaste  military  peoples,  along 
with  the  Kbas.a,  China,  Drsvida  and  other 
rpeoi^ni^c^d  n on- Aryan  races.  They  occupy 
It  '*  "  '  Y  the  exact  posttion  assigned  to 
lii  .  Vialmu  Purana,  tIz^^  the  e&steru 


i>J 


KIBGHIS. 

border    of    Bharata    vartilin* — Dn 
Hunter.     See  Kabul. 

KIRATA   alao  Kichak,  a 
buddhist   partly    brahmiuical,  boi 
tweeu  Sikkim  and  Nepiil.     Se6 

KIRATA,  feet;  Siva* 

KIEBA,  Car.     Hy»ua. 

KIRBUT,    SiND.      Giiilandl 
Linn,;    W/^  A. 

KIREEMULA,  Cak,  Grows  m 
and  Sunda,  iu  the  jungl*??  hotw»_«i*ti  B 
Nilcooud  ;  said  to  be  a  ri  od  H 

of  boats,  &c.     Worthy* 
Dr,  Gibson. 

KIRENOIN  YAGAM,  Tam. 
pens. 

KIRE  PALLE,  a  very  6oft, 
grained,  light  Ceylon  wotKJ. 

KIRGANELLI,    Malkal. 
niruri. 

KIRGHIS,  a  Khas-iak  hordr,  mh 
an  extensive  conutry  to  (he  norths 
the  town  of  Hi*  In  the  iweiitj-A 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Kli 
(1756),  ft  Chinese  army  entered  tiM 
tory.  Their  khan,  AbdoulU  (Abla 
to  meet  ir,  and  submitted.  It  is 
for  their  widows  tn  mutry  fhf?  Ur 
their  hn»bandi5.  There  are»  howni 
hordes  of  Khas^ak*  The  Graal 
horde  is  adjacent  to  Hi  and  Tai 
under  the  dominion  of  China,  aotl 
lartje  quantities  of  cattle  on  tlic  ft 
silk  fjoodi*.  The  s»econd 
to  thia  on  the  north  {-. 
much  more  numerous  and  nui  dv^i 
the  Chinese  empire.  The  Ktr|^[ 
are  a  noniadc  Iribe  Inhribtlliig  tlie 
partH  of  eai^teru  Tmkc?*tttn. 
territory  ia  situated  bKwe*cii  Aii< 
Kai<hgar.  They  call  thrir  priu 
of  these  Bi  govern  from  ten  lo 
others  from  twenty  to  thi- 
caraps  :  they  treat  their  ««> 
Kirghiz  is  the  geoeml  detii*rnii 
these  tribe*,  which  are  dtvttl 
hordes,  eut!h  of  wlitrli  Iiiia  Ua 
dignity  is  heredilary,  Tbe  Kli 
the  head,  and  alwtiiiti  (mtu  rati 
They  wear  dressc*  with  fi^h* 
their  caps  are  H^uarr,  luid  Hat  al 
The  women  adorn  their  c^iii?  wlili  ] 
feathers.  Tlieir  lunguji 
nearly  resemble  tho*>e  *_.  ,.  ^ 
eastern  Turkestan.  Tlnelr  : 
and  beverage  are  the  saroi;  i*-  t* 
EluLli  or  Sungartati,  The^r  ai 
Chinese  porcelain,  u^sl^  gilka^  11 
and  wine.  The  Kirgliis  an*  t^cior, 
inconsidcmtc,  interested,  giA'cn  lo 
Taliont  in  war.    Thr-y   arc   ft 


ai 


KIRKOOK. 


KIKKOOK 


iisclnpiadaecous  onlcr,  whh-h  is  ii.^nnlljr  fierld 
and  Jjiugerotis* — Enf/l*  ^jy^^  /»♦  178. 

KIRIAKA,  UiND,     Drug?,  E^rocevieg,  &c. 

KIKI  ANGUNA.  SiNCU.  Cymyciua  lac- 
tiferuni,  Var, 

KIEIAT,  Cau..  T^iM.  Ainlrographl§ 
imuiculat-i :  Chirottn* 

KIRI-KLEEMA,  Sjnoii.  The  nvtrrtow 
of  tnllk — a  ceremony  in  Ceylon,  wlitii  the 
liquid  of  the  cof:oiinijt  k  boilcci  till  it  runs  over, 
m  tin  emblem  of  plenty  nml  n  himl  **flowiuj5 
w i  til  milk,  '* —  7"^  II  n en  fs  Ch  risti a  n  i (y  in  Vc^- 
Ion,  J),  234. 

KTRI  HANOITLA,  Palt.  Gymncma 
lactiferura^  Vur.     Sec  Kirlanguna* 

KriU  Kl  KUKRI,  llmD.  Arum  specio- 
snm,  and  A.  toriuosuuL 

KIRI  MAR,  Hind.    Stacbys  parviflom. 

KIRIN,  HmD.  of  Kashmir,  a  species  of 
amaratitli  grain  u^ed  for  food. 

KtRIP-ELLE,  Singh.  Fictis  tudico,  Linn. 

KIEIS,  seo  Maryul,  Lidia. 

KIRITA  also  Toop,  Sans,  Terms  for  the 
high  cap»  figured  on  the  head  of  VishnUi  ns 
Narayana.     See  Mugiit. 

KIRI  WALLA,  SiKGH.  According  to 
Mr.  Mendis,  the  Lunce-leuved  Eehites,  a  tree 
of  the  northern  province  of  Ceylon,  a  cwhie 
foot  weighs  t35  lbs,,  and  it  is  esteemed  to  lust 
30  years.  The  woo<l  is  nsod  principally  for 
making  ornamental  fmiiiture  und  catnnet 
work ,  —  Mr,  Me n dis . 

KIRIYATIIA»  Malay,  Agathotes  chl- 
rayta*  Andrographis  paniculata,  Ktriat,  Chi- 
retta. 

KIRJA-NILI,  Malfal.  Phyllanthus  ni- 
ruri,  Linn,     See  Kirgnnelli, 

KIHJATH  BAAL,  Cirv  of  l$nnl, 

KIR.JATH  JEAUU:vr,kfteiward.-  Knrget 
nl  Anab,  now  Aim  Gosh. 

KIRK,  Dr.  R,  A.,  medical  offieer  of  the 
Bombay  Army,  who  wrote  a  Journal  of  a 
Jounjoy  from  Tatljonrra  to  Ankobar^  lu 
Lond,  Geo,  Trans,,  1842,  Vol  x.  iMeasuro- 
men  is  of  elevation  and  fistronomicnl  obser- 
vations in  Abyssitda  in  Bom,  Geo,  Trans,, 
1844,  Vol.  vi,  p.  35.>.  Visit  to  Voleano  of 
Gibbel  Teer,  Red  Sea,  Uid,  1842,  Vol.  vi,  p. 
866.  Rifie  and  f»dl  of  river  hnUis  and  range 
of  thermometer  at  Bukkur,  1841,  Ifftd^  p. 
436.— //r.  nftist*$  index, 

KIRKEE,  a  bnitfe  wa»  foofrht  hero  on 
the  13th  Nov,  1817,  whieh  deeided  the  fate  of 
llie  Dekhan   and  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 

fthwa    Baji     Rao,  and   the    extinetiou   of 

fthrattit  rule. 

[KIR-KI  CHALU.  Kind,  Arum  e«rvati?m. 
^KIRKOOK.  Naphtlia  h  obtained  near 
ln»rc.  It  is  scooped  out  with  ladles  into  bagi* 
made*  of  skinia,  wliieh  are  carried  on  the  backt« 
afai^es  to  this  ttmn.  or  to  any  other  mart  for 
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its  sale.  The  profits  are  e^ttmi 
or  forty  thouHaml  piastres  arifl 
Kirkook  naphtha  is  prineijmlly 
the  maikets  in  the  eouth-west  of 
while  the  pits  not  far  from  KqM 
Baghdad  and  its  environs*  llie  \ 
tiuphtha  is  blaek  ;  and  eJofte  Ui  fi 
lies  n  great  |>ool  of  f^tagnant 
muddy,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
iin^red  with  sulphur.  A  few  \\n\ 
to  the  eastward  on  tlic  summit  of  ( 
hill,  is  a  fljit  circular  s^yuu  mea^nTl 
feet  in  diameter,  full  of  ^raall  bol« 
number  of  a  hundred  at  leaj^t  :  wl#ei 
im  nutny  clear  flames  without  an 
smoke*  but  ^raelling  nio5t  Bulphunrofl 
faet,  the  whole  s^urfflcc  of  tlii?*  perfofl 
of  ground  appeared  a  crust  of  sulpin 
body  of  fire  within  ;  and  on  digglit] 
into  it  with  a  dagger,  to  a  depth  i 
twelve  inches  a  new  flame  iDstaiol 
forth.  From  thii§  ^^l  the  gOTemaMO 
another  source  of  revenue  from  Uien 
sulphur.  The  natives  call  tlie  pb 
Gurgur, Gur Ijoing an  Arabic nitmelbl 
or  bltuuieuw  Mr,  Rieh  desert hes  ti 
pal  bitumen-pit  at  Kit  (which  pHi 
Imve  lurnLKhed  the  builders  of  Bali; 
having  two  sonives  iMx^l  being  diti< 
wall,  on  one  side  of  whleli 
bubbles  upy  nnd  on  the  oi 
naphtha.  The  manner  of  qn 
bitumen  for  use?  a?  a  eement,  he  ol 
very  trouble.^ome^  for  to  render  it 
adhering  to  th#»  briek  it  inui»it  Iw  h 
a  certain  proportion  of  oil,  1 
when  applied  l^i  building,  r 
^^een  in  the  lower  (mri^^  as  a  [»fB 
again^^t  damp  ;  and  at  prei!tt't}l  it  W 
coating  di^tertr^^,  baths  eaulking  ba 
in  short,  to  every  tiling  put  in  fli 
injury  from  water,  Tho  i'hii*k 
springi^  at  Baku,  on  thp  r.,^"-. 
similar  benefit  Uv  the  inhahir 
of  the  eountiy  ;  and  Jonn«  I  \ 
their  appearance  and  npprir; 
the  ?*anie  as  they  exini  at  lUj  \ 
fie  mentions,  tJiat  when  ilii?  wrAtii 
and  hazy*  the  *«pring*  l^otl  up  hi] 
that  the  rmphlhti^  MUfn-rtmf"?  tak 
the  surface  of  the  cart  I 
lava  into  the  Men,  In 
substanee  makes  ^o  strong  it 
gradually  become  a  lliiek  j., 
aU  round  the  mouth  of  llie  pti. 
sort  of  people  u^e  it  ii«  W€  wtmld 
lamps*,  to  cook  tlieir  food.  Tber 
l^ies't  with  a  8mall  mixtnr-  *"  ' 
fear  of  accidents  they  i 
vesfitdn,  under  ground, 
froni  their  dwellingip. 
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Atha,  a  thinner  fluid  than  the  black,  part  of  the  territory  of  Mithrophrastes  at  th. 
I  not  fonnd  in  such  great  quantities,  i  time  of  tiie  visit  of  Nearchus,  who  learne* 
li  sometimes  recommended  medicinally,  from  this  monarch  that  the  tomb  on  the  islam 
ipvdlj,  for  cheat  complaints  and  outward- 1  of  Tyriiia  (Kishm)  was  that  of  Erythras,  soi 
f  fcr  cramps  and  rheumatism.  Both  it !  of  Ariarius,  satrap  of  Phi7gin,  who  wa 
p-tfae  black  are  used  for  varnish.  When  j  banished  to  this  place  by  Darius,  {Stratfo,  lil 
tire  by  accident,  the  consequences  1  xvi,  p.  776),  whoso  name  was  jriven  to  th 
»ofien  been  fatal  ;  and  Strabo,  who  calls  \  adjoining  part  of  the  sea.  Artemidoius,  ho\\ 
bitumen,  asserts  that  its  flame  cannot '  ever,  thought  the  name  was  derived  from  then 
tinguishcd  by  water.  The  experiment :  flection  of  mountains  glowing  with  the  heat  c 
\hj  Alexander  was  horrible  in  its  effects ;  I  a  vertical  sun  (Straho,  lib.  xvi,  p.  779,)  whic 
tvtth  a  \'erj  little  addition  made  by  u  |  certainly  cause  a  deep  tint  on  the  war^'rs  i 
fancy,  might  induce  us  to  believe !  this  part  of  the  world  The  province  < 
i  celebrated  consuming  garments  which  j  Kirman  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  part  < 
be:?towed,  were  robes  dipped  in  the  ,  Seistan  and  Beluchistan  ;  west  by  the  pn 
,  that  flowed  so  near  her  native  land. ;  vince  of  Fars  ;  south  by  parts  of  Laristai 
aing  soil  or  everlasting  fire,  as  it  is  |  Mekran,  and  the  Persian  Gulf:  and  north  b 
of  Baku,  is  not  less  famous  than  its  i  Irak  and  Khorasan.  It  has  from  the  earlie 
springs.  It  is  now  part  of  the  i  ages  been  partitioned  into  the  habitable  an 
Lterritory  of  Russia — Porter's  7Vare/5, '  desert  regions,  a  division  proceeding,  in  tl 
^frompp,  440-443.     See  Kifri.  !  first  place,  to  a  consideration  of  the  forme 

I,  FIiSD.     A  worm,  any  small  insect ;  its  extreme  length,  from  Regan  in  Nurmai 
■tore.  .  sheei',  to  Robat  on  the  boundary  of  Fars, 

[AN.     Fars,    Pars    or  Farsistan,  is  !  about  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  ;  ar 
9Tince  of  the   kingdom  of  Persia,  to    its  breadth,  from  the  southern  limit  of  Irak 
it   gives   its   name.     It  lies  between    the  town  of  Gam baroon  or  Bunder  Abass,  < 
and  31*  42' N.  lat.,  and  49' 20'  and  ,  the  j^hores  of    the  Persian   gnlf,  about   tv 
.long,  l>eing  nearly  s(|uare  and  about  ■  Innnlred  and  eighty.     Kvcn  the  soil  of  tli 
liles    in    length   and    breadth.     It   has  .  tract  is  in  many  places  very  unprolific,  ai 
1  and  Laristun  on   the   east  ;  the  Per-    the  face  of  tho,   country  barren    and  wast 
If  on  the  south,  Khuzistan  on  the  west,    Generally  speaking,  Kinnan  is  a  very  mou 
"  -Aj*!m    on  the  north,  with  a  super- ,  tainons    province  ;    the    principal    range 
of  al>out    44,335  geographical    square  !  mountains  is  that  which  divides  Xiirmanshc 
J  or  nearly  one-third  of  France.     In  the    from  Laristan,  and  thence  running  in  a  sout 
i intervening  between  the  great  mountain    westerly    direction,   approaches    within    fo 
,  in  most  places,  the  surface  is  largely    day.s'  journey  of  Gambaroon.     It  here  seei 
dted   with   salt  and  saltpetre,  which    to  take  the  turn  oftiie  coast,  and  trending  aw 

to  the  west  and  north-west,  joins  the  nioi 
tains  of  Fars  in  the  latitude  of  29'  40'  nor 
and  longitufle  o4'  east.  In  this  course, 
throws  out  numerous  ramifications,  both 
the  nortlnvHrd  and  southward.  Many  of 
irregularly   along  Mekran,    in    the    former,  particularly  the   more  easterly  or 


I  to  some  extent  on  the  plains  of  Far.-- 
conterminous  provinces  of  Irak  and 
Kirman  tills  up  the  space  between 
to,   Fars,  Aff^hanistan   and    Mekran. 
the  eastern  si<le    of    Cape    Jask,     it 


direction  of  N.  N.  K.,  as  fjir  as   its 

extremity;  in  3()*  lo'N.  lat.,  and 

B' E.  long.,  and  from  thence  it  runs  N. 

It  90  miles   to  the  south-eastern  ex- 

of  Khoras2tn.     The   surface  ofKir- 

((iDchiding    Laristan)     contains     about 

11  square  miles  ;  but,  excepting  the  in- 

Bu  derived   from  the  natives,  and  the 

furnished  by  Tavern ier,   l*ottinger, 


which  stretch  into  the  desert,  terminate 
tween  the  thirteenth  an<l  thirty-first  degr 
of  latitude  ;  while  some  of  the  western  ai 
reach  the  province  of  Irak.  They  are,  in  sc 
places,  from  their  height,  scarcely  worthy 
being  calletl  any  thiuix  but  hills,  and  in  otl 
are  no  way  inferior  to  the  great  mass  fi 
which  they  have  their  rise.  So  entirely 
thoy    intersect  the    country,  that  the    ph 


je  other  European  travellers,  little  has    which  they  separate,  are  seldom  seen  toexc 
lownof  the  interior  of  this  his  province   ten  or  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  though  o 
the    time  of  the  ancient  geographers.  ,  of  an  indefinite  length.     The  climate  of 
ithern   portion  of  Kirman,  viz.,  Laris-    province  is  as  varied  as  the  face  of  the  c< 
I  Mojrhostan,  formed  the  chief  part  of  i  try,  and  it  is  accounted  the  least  salubrio^ 
^iiyari'tic  kingdom  of  Hoi-nmz,  through    any  part  of  Persia  ;    they  have  seldona 
V  nn  an  inifwrtant  commercial  line  from  I  heavy  falls  of  rain,  but  snow  lies  to  a  { 
^pitaL    Ilarmozonte.      These    districts,  I  depth  on  the  mountains  in  winter,  ana 
lier    with   the  diflTcrent   islands,  formed  I  their  loftiness  it  does  not  melt  tor  tne  gi 
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part  of  the  year,  so  that  it  is  not  unni 
see  the  people  in  the  plains  piiritiug  from  tlie 
exlrcmcj  heat,  while  it  is  freeziug  on  the 
fturamits  of  tlie  mountaius  close  to  them.     To 

be  south  wan]  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains, 
Re  scribed  above,  aod  between  their  bases  and 
the  sea,  lies  the  Garmsair  or  Hot  couotry, 
hebg  a  narrow  stripe  from  thirty  to  ten 
lejtgues  in  bread th,  which  extends  alJ  along 
the  sea-coast  of  Persia  from  Meenab,  the 
capital  of  Laristan,  to  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Shat-ool-Arab  or  Bussonih  river.  Within 
the  limits  of  Kinnun  this  tract  h  ahnost 
solely  composed  of  saline  sand,  and  the 
climate  is  peculiarly  uuheaUhy.  It  pro- 
duces nothing  but  dates,  which  are  of  a 
very  inferior  quality,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
nearly  depopulated.  Ttie  city  ofKirman  is 
Bitnaled  in  north  latitude  if9'  56 ,  and  east 
longitude  56*  6',  on  the  westjern  side  of  adcapa- 
cious  plain^  so  close  to  the  mouu tains,  that 
two  of  them*  on  whicli  there  arc  ancient 
decayed  fort?,  completely  command  it.  The 
population  ofKirman  is  Ttot»  now,  more  than 
thirty  thousand  souls,  of  which  a  small  pro- 
portion are  the  gucber  or  ParscfS  ;  but  there 
are  neither  Armenians,  Hindoo**,  or  Jews,  resi* 
dent  in  the  place.  Us  niauufactures  of  bhawlp, 
matclilockst,  and  uumud,  or  felts,  are  cele- 
brated all  over  Asiii,  aud  are  said  to  atford 
employment  to  upwanls  of  one-third  of  the 
inhabitnuts,  whether  male  or  female.  In 
Kirman,  to  the  north  waid,  tbere  are  no  towns 
and  Gambaroon  or  Bunder  A  bass  is  tlje  only 
one  to  the  southward  that  needs  t^  be  men- 
tioned. It  lie»  eighteen  munzil,  or  days' 
miircheg  from  Kirman,  wliich  we  may  aver- 
age at  eight  fursukhs  oacli  stage.  The  desert 
region  of  the  province  of  Kirman  extends  in 
leuj^th  two  buntlred  and  seventy  miles  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  Nurman«heer,  in 
latitude  20*  SO  north  ;  to  the  mouutJtinH  of 
Khoras^an,  in  latitude  34"  north  ;  nud,  in 
breadth,  two  hundred  mile*  from  the  city  of 
Yezd,  in  longitude  50'  40'  east,  to  a  range  of 
mountains  separating  tt  from  Seistati,  in  60 
east.  The  £>oil  of  tbis  tract  is  impregnated  to 
such  a  degree   with    salt,   and  so   decidedly 

irren,   that  it  does  not  even  produce  grasa, 
any  other  vegetation.     As   above  related. 

he  southern  portion  of  Kirman^  viz>  Laria- 

iin  and  Moghoatau,  formed   the   chief  part 
'of    the    Ilomyaritic    kingdom    of    Hormuz, 
through  which  ran  an  important  commercial 
line   from    the    capital    Hannozonte.     These 

iititrjcts,  together  with  the  different  islands, 
part    of    the    territory    of  Mi  thro- 
nes at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Nearehuf. 

phe    town    of   Kirman    had,    at    a   former 


were  mtab^hed  at 
became  a  gfott  €lisp^tum  of 
Europe  and  India,  and  the  coui 
sia,    Cabul  and   Tarlary.     Tht 
which   it   is  the   capital  waiS  w 
but  it  boasted  some  ntre  art  idea 
particularly  the  celebrated  wool 
which  approaches  nearer  than 
finenesH,   to  that  of  Caahmere« — . 
Travels  in  Beluchisian  and  SiM\ 
Euphrates  and  Tigris^  CoL  Chtrm 
;;.231  ;  MalcolmU  JJisiary  of  P< 
ii,  p.  206. 

KIUMANSHAD,    see  La 
tjm,  Kurdistan^ 

KIRM-DANA,  also  Kinniji' 
chineaL     See  Kiriji-z;i. 

KIRMRI,  Hixi>.     FieuB  cjiri 
EIEMZI,  Hind.     Crimsoo, 
dye  of  cochineal, 

KIRNE,  Ujnd.     Spirwa  fi 
KIRNl,  HiNu,     Mimu8op9 
Syn-  of  MimujaopA  hoxandra 
KIRNI,  Cak.  Canthinm  parvifii 
KIR  PA.  iliNO.     Laurufci  rio 
KIKPAW  A,  HiKD.     Pharbi 
KIRRA,HtKD,,PcaHTD 
leaflejis  caper. 

KLRRAT,  AttAiL     A 
ounce. 

KIRRI-WALLA-GASS, 
rheoa  miti.*,  !?.»  Br^  .Li>.  C 
KIR  HI  PALL  A    GASiv 
in  fee  tori  a,  IFillde, 
KIREIT,  UiNu.  Parrotiaj 
KIR  RUE,    SiK DH,       Ca! 
Roxb, 

KlRS,HiSD.ofDukliarft, 
resin  of  tbe  liemp  piant,  i'aatij 
resin  seems  to  have  Ixn^fi   empl 
intoxicating  ^ubstjince    in    A^ia 
from  very  *mi\y  time**,  and  e 
in    Europe    in    former  uiii€t» 
mentions    it   as  uotired  lu 
logia,  i,   133)  and  Murray  (A 
mtnum,  iv,  p.  608 — 6iSi3}^ 
ratiged,   in    tXih  w^ork,    nex 
mulus.      It    has   of  bte    y* 
brought     into    Europciin     ni 
O'Shaughnessy,     The   lodlau 
Bome,  been  thought  to  t>e  ft 
from    the    European    ooe  ;   \m^ 
bmgb,   Dr   Eoyle  vxd    others^ 
unable   to  obaeiH'e  auy    i)iiF«nsiil 
the    plant   of    t^ie  plaiiia    mkI   iI 
hitls   of  Indin^   nor  between 
European  plant.  The  loduui 
krger  proportion  of  vimn 
in  the   Europeaa   plaut,   Uiil 


priod,  been  one   of  the  richest  and   most  I  observed  in  lliia  jioint  in  ] 
iiopuious  ia  l*cr»ia.     When   the  European  1  grown  in  the  plalos,  «Dd 
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ClmiiibH  L»y  H  J'ttiigo  of  lU^OOU  la  I 
'  of  eleviUiou. —  Hooker^  f^  €i   T<^ 
KLS3IIS,  Nie  Kiblimi^ 
KISNA,  Si  Ail,     Magltf^woiid* 
KISREK  of  IJonihny.     Am- 
KISSA,  jit  Int.  8*  ,>  S ,  JoiigJ 

KISSA-I-SANJAN,  «i  work 


KlbSlLKoUL'M  PASS,  m 
long.  77'  aO^  in  TuikUUiu,  ta 
botvvceu  YurkatiiJ  ami  Ytirnkash. 
of  the  jiiiss  la  17,T«i2  ItMjfc  ftl»ofi| 
From  Kibsilkorum*  folio wtii*^  tliv 
of    the    pt'itit  i|XLl    chutu    ot     ibts 


with  the   Persian    alioie,    hut   is  iu  no    pluce  i  Unitt*»i    \m!i^  into    Zau-, 

more  tlmu    twelve    uiiles  i»  brea<frh|   and  i»    feet,  und  l>y  other  piiAiH-*  f*i 

suiTouudetl  with    coral    leefK,     The  sippeHi*    Dma.     The  Wardwau  dihtj 

unce  when  salUu^  along  the   deep   uml    uar-    un4  to  tiie  ^unth,  Ki^hlwsir  ia  90|] 

row    channel,     inter^per'iscd     witli    w(>oded 

islands,    whirji    stipanitub  il    from    the    main 

land,    is  puiticularly    luid,    but   the    interior 

produces  date?(,   wheat,   vegetables,   uiungoe* 

and  other    fruit*^,    inchiding    grapes   without 

^touefi,   and    the   tiHual  abnndauce    of   water 

melons.     Bassadore  is  on  a  barren  sp^jt  at  the 

western  cxtremiiy.     The  peoph^  are  chiefly 

Anihst   suliject   to  the  inunn  of  Muscat,  and  |  the  ye4*r  1-599,  by  one  nahmtu*  a 

their  munber  nniy  ttmouut  tn  I(>,()00,     Near- 1  resident  at  Now»4iree^  a  t<.»wu  aba 

ehuB  s^jiys  its  length  in  upwards  of  HOO  stadia,    rntlcb  south  of  Sural.      It  detads 

which,  at  1^1 1 1^  to  a  degree,    would  give  43    eJiiti^rutfons  of  the  Par»ee»*,  //.  7- 

geograpliieal  inile:j. — Ousthyx  TravcUi   Vol.        KISSKA.  UlL^.     Mu{*li» 

J,  /i.    162  ;    CoL   Chesjtct/ji   Eaphtafes    and 

Tigris^    //.  229  ;    Kinficir\<     (a  e*ujrtM pineal 

Memoir^  p.    14  ;    Lieutenant    Kempi/tornc, 

Foh  v»   Pfirt  ii,   p.  277   of  the  Royal  Gea- 

grtiphicttl  Hoe,  Journal. 

KISIlMfS  a  1^0    the    smrdl   ijweet  aeedlcft* 
rai^IuH  from  a  variety  of  tfie  grajw    vine,  the  |  now    turning  to    the  douth 
Viti?  viuifera,  they  are  called  sultana  raisins  '  kiul  lake   i^  reached.     It  i^ 
by  European    groceriJ.     Kishniis  Snrkh,   red    t:*  nitnat^'d  at  the  north- 
raisin ji,    suw    dried.     Kiwhmish    Sab/,    shade  I  cheuino.     Close  to    tli 
dried.     Munakka  ure   common  dried    grajKVs    group  of  mor*-' llum  llJty  L 
or  pudding    raisiusj,— A^ire/fs   lland-huoh  ; 
Eeou.  Prod^  Punjab^  p.  16. 

K  LSI  IN  A,  i*ee  Krishna. 

KISHON,  a  brook  in  Palestine  timt  vlmB 
in  Mount  Tubor  and  disembogues  into  the 
Bay  of  Acre.     See  Caifa. 

KiSUE,  Ahah.  a  decoction  of  tho  hut^k^  .  other  near  Chaugtuug  (74*  i 
oC  the  colfee  berry,   greatly   u&ed  in  Yemen*    A  march  of  heveuty  uillcb  bntigs 
The  decoction  uf  the  berry,  il^elC  is  uot  much    t^  (S.  ?)  Pnuigal,  where  a  ram 
used  there  ;  the  niirive?'  prefer  the  huskf?,  arul    to   the  valley  of  Bu^hiOt   nod 
the  beverage  is  called  Kishr,   it  is  «ofaetimed    capital  uf  Khotan. —  Rtpari  am 
ilavoured  with  ginger  and  other  apices.  inf^f  of  the  Maf^tirtre    Stir^i-ff  nj 

KfSHT,   Pkk^.     Helicterea  isora,  Linn,       i  1  and  2  ;  Robt.  ^ 

KISUTA  BAIIUIA,  lhxt>,  Pyrus  com- j      KISSING  i^^  a  i  at 

tnunts.  with  mo$t  of  the  uati* 

KISUTA H,  Mind.  Dried,  unripe  apricots,    as  of  Western  Asia  auu  . 
brought    from  tlie  hill»  and  from  Kabul,  &o.    tho  cheeks  aud  shoulden^ 
They  are   used  to  clean  gold  and  silver,  al»o  ,  xxxiit,  4,  xlv,  14  aud  lo  ;  ai^i  ». 
Ju  dyeing  and  in  makmg  chutuey. — Po welts    Smelling  their  heiidh  la  a  luud^ 
Hand-book^  Ko/.  i, /^.  4o3.  intense     aifectiou,     paruutJit 

KISHTEE,    \\\su,    A  boat,  ship,  vessel,    commou  in  India,  and  a  very 
biirk*  practice,    however   add     it   may 

KISIITEE,  or  Kiichkole,  Hind,  A  cup  or  Europeau  notion.^  It  yvm^  porb^ 
bowl,  generally  of  beggars,  a  faqeer*a  wallet,  |  result  of  this  pmcticc  thmi  ctuiir^ 
also  a  kiud  of  tray.  notice<i  the  e^mell  of  Jacob*fl  pe 

KISIITOKKK,  ho  came  near  and  ki^^scd  Itiin,  aod 

_    KISUTWAR  *^      ^         1 10  middle  part  of  I  smell  of  hi§  ratmctit,  atid  bi 
Cbeuab  valley  between  Laluil  and  Jamu,  |  ^aid,  ^ee,  tlie  8aiell  of  my  son  iti 
y^ovation  of  the  Chetiab  about  the  middle   of  a  Held   whidi  tlio  Lord  Ittlli 
province  lb  from  6^000  to  7,000  feci.  I  Hind.  Tk.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  15, 
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containing  muriate  of  so*tu 
a    great    tjuantity    of   ' 
tem[>eratnre  vaties  froin  ,  .    „.  , 
to  120*  Fahr.)     lo  tlie  viiUey  \d 

are  two  otiier  groups*  the  ^y  ■  •* - 

(hottest  epriug,  78' I*  C 


KISTNAH. 

IN6  COMFITS  of  Falstaif.  Batatas 
Ihoigy.    Sweet  potato. 
\   Arab.,    Peas.,   PIind.     Tribute  ; 
ut  ;  Instalment. 
•APATAM,  see  Newbold. 
EE,  DuK.     Bixa  orellana. 
NAGHERRI,    in   lat.    12*   S2    3", 
r   12',  in   the  Karnatic,  in  a  plain 
8  in  the  distance.    The  dak  bungalow 
feet  above  the  sea. — Rob,  SchL 
APA  TAMARA  or  Konda  taniara, 
imilax  ovalifolia,  R.     A  local  name 
>m  the  large  leaves,  at  Devarapalli  in 
tnagarum  zamindari. 
KAH   or   Krishna,   a  river  of  the 
i  of  India,  which  rises  on  the  Mahab- 

table-land  in  the  Deccan,  in  lat 
)og.  73*41',  and  about  40  miles  from 
>iaD  sea,  4,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
S.  E.  145  miles  ;  N.  E.  60  miles  ; 
»5  miles  ;  N.  E.  180  miles  ;  S.  £.  to 
illj  ;  S.  E.  70  miles  further,  then, 
into  two  arms,  one  flows  S.  E.  30 
he  other  S.  25  miles  into  the  Bay 
al,  after  a  course  of  800  miles.  It 
many  affluents,  viz.,  Beemah,  which 
les  long  ;  Tumbudra  or  Toongabudra, 
s  ;  Gutpurba,  160  ;  Malpurba,  160  ; 
80  ;  Diudee,  110  ;  Pedda  Wag,  70 
d  110,000  sq.  miles  are  draiued.  In 
nee  of  tlie  rapid  declivity  of  its  water- 

rockiness  of  its  channel,  it  cannot  be 
d  by  small  craft,  evejQ  for  short 
i,  but  a  weir  has  been  thrown  across 
budra,  to  form  an  extensive  system 
;ioD,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1 50,000. 
r  is  thrown  across  it  at  Bezwarab. 
sins   of    the   Kistnah  river   and   its 

the  Gutpurbah  and  Malpurbah  and 

are  occupied  by  quartzites,  slates, 
Bs,  &c.,  which  cover  the  larger  por- 
le  districts  of  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool, 
ds  through  the  Kaichore  Doab  by 
ilburgah,  to  Kulladghee  and  Belgaum, 
jar  to  represent  the  older  portion  of 
X  Vindhyan  series.  Rocks  of  the 
ineral  character  appear  under  tfie 
ITS  of  tlie  Dekhan  trap,  and  resting 
conformably  on  the  gneiss  rocks  in 
the  Raichore  Doab,  and  the  vicinity 
im,  and  under  parts  of  the  ghauts  on 
•m  coast  That  they  belong  to  the 
eral  series  as  the  rocks  m  Cuddapah 
nool,  there  is  no  doubt.  Of  the 
aqueous  origin,  the  sand-stones  and 
0,  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the 
md  a  great  part  of  the  valleys  of  its 
the  Gutpurbah,  Malpurba,  Bhecma, 
idra  or  Tumbudra,  and  much  of 
;j  of  the  Godavery  and  of  the 
f  its  northern  affluents,  have  lime- 
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stone,  clay  slate  and  sandstone  rocks,  and  the 
houses  and  more  extensive  buildings  are  all 
built  of  these.  The  limeetoue  of  Kurnool, 
westward  to  the  Bheemah  is  an  excellent 
buildiug  material.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kistnah  that  the  richest  diamond  mines  occur, 
and  that  the  sandstones  acquire  their  greatest 
elevation,  amounting  to  more  than  3, OCX)  feet ; 
the  river  passing  through  mural  precipices  of 
this  rock  and  of  a  schistose  limestone.  It 
passes  through  the  plains  of  the  Eastern 
Dekhan  amongst  the  same  rocks  which  are 
there  sometimes  a  little  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  at  others  forming  the  caps  of 
granite  mountains,  or  broken  up  by  varieties 
of  greenstone  and  basalt  Thence,  passing 
through  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  gneiss  hills  of 
BezwaiTah,  it  enters  the  alluvial  plains  con- 
tinuous with  the  delta  of  the  Godavery.  Its 
waters,  however,  are  more  loaded  wiUi  mud 
than  the  last-mentioned  beautiful  river,  and 
the  deposit  of  new  land  may  be  seen,  by  the 
inspection  of  a  common  map,  to  be  propor- 
tionably  great. — Carter* s  Geological  Papers 
on  Western  India,  p.  3  ;  Captain  Cullen  in 
Madras  Lit.  Soc,  Journ.  ;  Report  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Commission.  See  India, 
Kistna. 

KIST-UL-DURRERA,  ako  Wuj,  Arab. 
Sweet  flag. 

KISTVAEN,  see  Cairn,  Hindoo,  Khassya. 

KISUMISU  CH ETTU,  or  Draksha  chettu, 
TsL.  Vitis  vinifera,  A.  Raisins.  The  Sans, 
syu.  is  Laghu-draksha. 

KIT,  see  Kirkook. 

KITAB,    Ar.,    Hind.,   Pers.     A    book. 
Ah'1-i-Kitab,  people  of  the   book,  meaning 
the  believers  in  the  old  or  .new  testament  or 
in  tlie  koran.     This  has  the  same  meaning  as 
Kitabi,  a  follower  of  the  book,  a  term  appli- 
ed  to  Jews,  Christians  and  Mahomedans,  as 
possessing   books  of  revealed  religion.      In 
few  mahomedan  countries,  however,  will  the 
mahomedan   religionists  eat  with  a  christian  ; 
to  salute  him,  even  in  error,  with  their  ordi- 
nary salutation  salam  alaikum,  peace  be  unto 
you,  is  deemed  unfortunate  and  he  is   looked 
upon  as  unclean,  and  a  mahomedan  of  India 
will  rarely  return  the  salutation  of  alaik-us- 
salam,  and  unto  you  be  peace.     But  amongst 
the  Affghans  none  of  these  difficulties  or  feel- 
ings exTst.  The  christian  is  respectfully  called 
a  Kitabi,  or  one  of  the  book.  An  invidious  dis- 
tinction of  dress,  is,  however,enforced  general- 
ly on  christians  at  Bokhara  according  to  au 
edict  of  no  remote  date.     It  is  possible  that 
previously  the  same  liberality  of  deportment 
towards  christians  distinguished  Turkistan, 
Katib,  is  a  scribe,  a  copyist,  a  writer  ;  and 
Katibat,  the  act  or  cost  of  copying  a  book.-^ 
Masson's  Journeys,  Vol.  ii,  p.  245. 
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KITABAT,  AiUH      Tlic  inmcriptiou  on  A  '  valks  witb  ease  iuid  willi  ii  i 
mahoineduu  tomb,  I  fiequeuiB  locji lilies  wliett?  6e<b! 

KITAB  I-KOOSLITM  NAM  All,  a  book  I  are  throwu.    It  buiUb  on 
put  forth   by  a   conclave  vf  seveti   learued  I  trees. 

ladies  of  Persia,  ou  tiic  rights  of  women.  Of  the  Kite  Vultures,  one  rp 
Accordiug  to  these  ladies  tiiere  are  three  tamest,  boldeat  of  all,  the  Mlltupt 
classes  of  hiif^ bauds  in  the  world,  vh,^  a  is  of  the  Falkland  iidi^.  Am 
l)i'oper  man,  a  half  it  man,  and  a  llupnl  puphu  Milvinaj  or  true  Kilen,  of  the  fami 
If  the  wife  of  the  last  man  absent  herself]  conidae,  are  seveml  of  the  Urda 
I'om  his  house,  even  for  ten  dajs  and  nights,  |  Europeans  aa  kites 
be  must  not,  on  her  retnrn,  ask  where  she 
been,  and  if  he  see  a  stranger  in  the 
bouse,  he  must  not  ask  who  it  is,  or  what  he 
wants.— rr.  Hind.,  Vol.  i,  p.  399. 

KITAMA  KURA,  Japasesk.  A  fish, 
TetrodoD  hispid  us,  so  poisonous,  that  when 
uten,  it  proves  frequently  fatal,  or  accoi\ling 
the  signification  of  the  Japanese  name, 
"^makes  the  north  one's  pillow,  it  being  a  cus* 
torn  witli  these  people  to  turn  the  heads  of 
hose  that  are  dying,  towards  the  north*— 
rhunifcrg't  Travels^  Vol.  iii,  p,  68. 
KITAY,  see  India,  China,  Khitay. 
KITCHELLY  CAPOOR  of  China,  a 
scented  root,  chiefly  ut*ed  in  the  perfumeiy 
powders  called  sicsa,  rauthu,  and  also  used  for 
medicine.  This  is,  also,  called  KitchcltyKelan- 
goo  in  Tamil,  sold  at  from  40  to  60  rupees  n 
candy.  That  from  Malabar,  fiom  2H  to  40 
rupees  a  candy. 

KITCMlLi,  Jam,  Citrus  aurantium,  L.^ 
the  orange.  Citrus  decumftna  ? 

KITE  or  Pattnnga,  are  flown  by  men  and 
boys  of  the  mahoraedans,  by  all  clasj^es,  high 
and  low.  Kttc-flying  is  a  pastime  on i verbally 
practised  amohf^st  the  Chinese,  who  excel  all 

other  people  botli  in  the  varicil  forma  of  their  I  inn li  and  Malnjaua,  and  t«  one  of 
kites  and  the  hei<j;hr^  lo  whieb  ibcy  can  nmke  I  alurudant  and  common  htrda  in  la 
thetn  rise.  They  uvo  couBtructed  of  paper  i  town,  cautonment,  camp  aiiij  vilU^ 
made  of  i*cfuse  ^^ilk  and  liatnboo.  Tlu^y  I  colony  of  this  kite,  which  fdy  tll«i 
assume  cveiy  possible  shnpo,  and  soinciimes  i  from  morning  till  night^pick''  •  *•- 
it  is  impossible  when  they  have  reached  the  |  of  food   and    garbage.     In  i 

Culminating   point,  to  <li8tingnish  them  from  j  three  hundi'ed  may  be  f^nni  m  t%  mi 
birds.     By  means  of  round   holes  supplied  |  are  V^old  and  f^arlesv?.     Of  alt  mi 
witl*  vibrating  cords,  on  which  the  current  of  I  tho  govind-kite  is  ^he 
the  air  acts,  the  kites  when  uftcending*  issue  l  dant  ;  wherever  oflal 
a  humming  noise,  similar  to  the  hum  of  a    i^   to  be  found,  hovering  i»vt:t  lii^ 


The  Brahnmny  Kite  of  lodit,  t 
tnr  Indus,  Bodd,^  al^o  one  of  tiM 
known  to  all  by  its  clear  maroon-coh 
and  white  breast  and  abdomen^  aiM 
ing  the  river  valleys,  lakes  and  i 
wherever  wet  cultivation  is  in 
swarming  whei^  fishers  throw  lb«ti 
about  shipping  in  the  harbouri«  | 
small  fishes^  prawns  or  offal,  the  I 
rice-fields,  water  insects,  mice  aod 
young  or  sickly  birds  and 
Near  towns  it  is  very  tame  and  h 
every  Sunday  pious  hiodoos  ii»] 
calling  HftH !  Hari !  to  attract 
attention,  and  then  fe<;  y  tt 

it  bi»s   of  flesh.     The  :  c/ 

many  kite  is  admirable  : 
tions  as   one   instance,  of 
witness,  viz.,  stooping  and  tjJ&ing 
a  grid  iron  standing  over  the  fin? 
it«     U  receives  ix^  niune   fix)® 
bccHUs^e  brahman s  and    i    * 
ship  it,  anil  regard  it  a 
Vlfrhnu.     Tl»c  binls  arc  i 

The  MilvuH  govjrrda,   5 
pariah   kite*  extendi  tlirough  «U  1 


I 


sho|>.    the     kitchen,    or     llii*  harrl 

leisni'ely  sailing  in  eirclea —  1 

an    arrow  npnn    it^    picv,  i 

while  on  the  v  4 

whenever  a  ci     ,  { 


swarm  of  bees. — Burittn'n  Sind/i,  p.   286 
Mcn*bie  Mr.  Marrison's  Compendious  Sum* 

KITE,  is  a  general   term  ap[»lied  by   the 
British   in   India,   to   many    diflerent    liirds. 
The  Dung  kite,  or  Dung  bird,  the  Neophron  i  sion.     Us  ordinar 
peronoptern'*,   Linn.,  called,  in  Egypt,  Pha-  '  it^  pMCuliarly  ^briU    .*m. 
Toah's  Chicken  and   the  Egyptian  rnltnre,  is  i  Egyptian  vulture,  crow»  In 
known  to  nil  the  race^  in   the  south  of  India,    mina,  may  justly  be  larm^ 
In   which    it   is  abundant  southwards  fi-om    vcngers  of  India. 
B  *"    *  rncji,W.  Asia,  S.  Europe,        The  crci^ttHl    black  Ki 

ft:  u     The  male  has  a  dirty  |  Baza   lophnre-.  Cwf  ,    i 

IjI  ir,   but   the  hen-bird  ts 

uiiout  the    cheeks.    It 


lonce  li 


2:i4 
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^(^rfiaatar  Jerdoni,  Blythy  is  a  kite  of 
a  and  the  isles. 

i)1ack-wiiiged  Kite  of  India,  the  £la- 
lancpterus,  Daud.^  lives  near  the 
f  juDgleSy  and  is  uot  much  on  the 

kite  Eagles  of  India  belong,  to  the 
eopus  of  the  Aquiiinae.  The  Neopus 
lis,    Reinwardt,  the  Black  Eagle   is 

most  of  the  hilly  and  jungly  districts 
»  Id  Burmah  and  Malay aua.  It  is 
f  seeu  circling  or  questing  for  prey 
eat  height.     It  is  a  bird  of  easy  and 

flight.  Its  chief  food  is  pbtaincd 
ing  bird's  nests  of  the  eggs  and  the 
'Moor,  p.  344  ;  Adams  ;  Jardine^s 
\ls   of  India.     See   Birds,    Garuda, 

Vahan 

Dioscorea  deltoidea. 
Pyrus  variolosa. 
Agave  cantala. 
Acer  creticuin,   Jaugli 
Bdwardsia  mollis. 
lUZ,  Per8.     Coriander  seed. 
K)L,  see  Hot  Springs. 
lARMA,  Hind.    Lycium  ruthcnicum. 
[•ACINCLA     MACROURUS,     the 

See  Bulbul. 
:ALI  KAY  a  or  Narija  chettu,  Tel. 
arantium,  L. 

?A  NARA,  Tel.  The  fibre  of  the 
Nircroja  cantala,  Haw, ;  also  called 
lara. 

TESOL,  or  Kittysol,  the  distinctive 
f  which  China  paper  summer-heads 
rn.  They  are  au  extensive  article  of 
from  China  to  Bombay,  Calcutta,  &c, 
e  a  cheap  sort  of  umbrella,  made  of 
frames  covered  with  oiled  paper  or 
Ik.  They  are  sent  to  the  Archipelago 
a  in  l>oxes  cont^ininf;   100  umbrellas 


and  the  fort  was  besieged  and  taken  on  the 
5th  December  of  that  year. 

KITTUL,  Singh.  Caryota  urens,  Zinn. 
Jaggery  or  native  sugar  is  produced  abun- 
dantly in  the  northern  districts  of  Ceylon 
from  the  juice  of  this  palm.  The  sap  is  drawn 
off  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from  the 
cocoa  palm,  but  it  does  not  flow  so  readily, 
and  to  remedy  this  the  natives  are  in  the 
habit  of  inserting  within  the  surface  of  the 
cut  flower  spike  a  small  -mixture  of  lime, 
garlic,  salt,  and  bruised  pepper.  This  is  left 
ou  the  incision  for  a  few  days,  when  it  is 
removed  and  the  flower  again  cut,  the  sap 
will  then  flow  readily  for  several  months  con- 
tinuously. The  collected  juice  is  boiled  in 
eathern  vessels  to  t  certain  consistency  when 
it  granulates  aud  forms  a  fair  sugar  capa- 
ble of  being  refined  to  a  good  degree  of 
purity.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  wood  of 
those  trees  which  have  been  thus  tapped  is 
very  much  harder  than  that  of  the  unemploy- 
ed trees  in  the  forests  which  is  quite  soft  and 
spongy,  the  trees  longest  tapped  are  much  the 
hardest. 

KITU  is  a  form  of  salutation  in  Japan, 
where  the  inferior,  laying  the  palms  of 
his  hands  on  the  floor,  bends  his  body  so  that 
the  forehead  nearly  touches  the  ground,  and 
remains  in  this  position  for  some  seconds. 
The  superior  i^esponds  by  laying  the  palms  of 
his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  nods  or  bows 
more  or  less  low  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
other  party. 

KIU,  Beng.,  Hind.  Costus  spcciosus. 
Smith. 

KIUN,  in  the  Tartar  language,  the  sun  : 
or  according  to  Abnl  Ghazi,  the  :<un  and 
moon. 

KIUR,  Hind.     Allium,  sp. 

KlU-SIU,  or  Ximo.     The  Japanese  island 
lich  is  estimated  to  be  a  pecul.     Con-  |  of  Kiusiu  or  Kewsew,  is  well-cultivated  and 


II,  Hind. 
lU,  Hind. 
[I,  Hind. 
iA,  Hind. 


the  material   they  arc  made  of,  this 
imbreIla,'or  parasol,  wear  a  long  time 
r  ase  is  for  the  most  part  as  a  protec- 
nst  tlie  Pun).    This  kind  of  umbrella, 
dI,  is   made  of  oiled  paper,  or  cheap  i 
k,  and    is   largely  exported   by   the  i 
to  liulia  ;  the  article  is  durable,  con- 
tts  material,  and  its  cheapness  induces 
onsiimption. — Faulkner  ;  Morrison  ; 
f'  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  ii,  p.  401. 
AN,    Tam.,  Tel.     Canvas. 
[CUM,    Hind.     One  of  the  plants, 
flowei*8  of  which  Kama,  the  Indian  . 
ove,  tips   his    arrows.     See  Kama 


generally  fertile,  with  the  exception  of  its 
eastern  coast.  The  best  known  Japanese 
towns  of  importance  are,  Nagasaki,  Sanga  and 
Kd^ooriH.'-MacFarlane's  Geo.  a?id  His,  of 
Japan,  p.  145.     See  Japan. 

KIUTU,  Hind.     Astragalus  multiceps. 

KIVVACH,  Hind.  Cowhagc.  Mucuna  pru- 
rita. 

KIZAL  BASH,  sec  Kazzilbash. 

KIZAN,  sccTij^ris. 

KIZA  UT  TAWn.,  Arab.  Cucumia 
utilissimus. 

KIZHANELLr,TAM.   Phyllanthus  niruri. 

KIZIL  IRMIK.  The  elevated  plateau 
'  which  extends  from  the  base  of  Mount  Ararat 


OOK,  a  town  of  peninsular  India.  I  into  northern  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  part 
tral  parts  of  peninsular  India  have  of  Asia  Minor,  contains  the  sources  of  foui 
Dies  needed  coercion.     At  Kittoor,  a  :  noble  rivers,  having  their  estuaries  in  thre^ 


s  fou^'ht  on  the  23rd  October  1824, '  different    seas,    and 
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trom  tiie  ecu  tie  of  a  grcut  cotUiueut,  g^^  mg 
AD  eafly  commuuictttion  to  the  several  wiiiiong 
of  Europe  nud  Asia.  By  following  the  Kizil 
Irniak  through  Afeia  Mioor  we  reach  the 
Black  8ea,  from  whence  there  tire  ioletii  lo 
Russia,  Auf^tria,  Turkey ,  &c.  lu  the  »ame 
way  the  Arus,  by  teroii Dating  in  the  Cu^^*lalJ, 
opeas  several  routes  towards  Great  T>u  tary, 
is  well  as  towards  the  rest  of  Ceutra)  Asia 
%nd  China  ;  while  the  Tigris  au<l  Euphrates, 
with  their  numerous  ramificatiouH,  afford 
abuudatit  means  ofcommuuicatiug  withPersia^ 
India,  Arabia^  and  the  continent  of  Africa. 
An  extensive  mercantile  intercourise  is  also 
maintained  with  the  same  regions  by  means 
of  unnierous  caravans,  whiidt,  since  the  time 
of  Abraham  at  least,  liavc  traver?^cd  the 
countries  watered  by  those  four  rivers* 

KIZIL  OZAN,  a  river  of  some  geogra- 
fdiical  celebrity,  being  ftupposcd  by  Major 
Ilenuell  to  be  tlie  Gozau  of  the  Scriptures, 
II,  Kings,  rvii,  6,  and  the  following  is  his 
description  of  it  in  his  inquiry  concerning  the 
dispo&al  of  tlie  ten  tribes  of  the  Jews  whicli 
were  carried  into  captivity  to  Nineveh.  This 
river  springs  from  the  country  anciently 
named  Matreue»  between  Tabriz  and  llama- 
dani  and  taking  its  course  eastward,  fall!:^  into 


tbnt  the  extensive  ruins  in  the 
former^  may  he   the   l*a>*rga«i 
Lib.  vi,  cap.  xxvi* — EuphraUMi 
CoL  Chrsury,  p.  210.      See  Fi 

KJEYOH  ?  Vitox»  speeus 

KLAARE  MABAM,    Tau, 
elliptica. 

KLABAT;inCelcl»e8,  the 
is  built  on  a  plain  surrounded  Uy 
the  highest  of  whieh^  Klahal, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea*  Tl 
well  built,  and  ueMly  thatdii 
all  detached,  and  enclosed  in  n  yai 
den.  Klabat  is  a  conical  volcanic 
in  the  northern  peninsula  of  ihii 
Mnrryats  Indian  Archipela^a^  p, 
Celeijeh. 

KLABBET  LAMA,  see  T 

KLAKKA,  see  Java. 

ET.AMANDA,  Tkl.    Aloe 

KL AM BA»  Jav.     Curtains, 

K'LAPA,  Malay.    Cocoanul^  th 
nut  of  the  earlier  seamen^  pro|;ierI 
Klapa   Muda^   Malay,    the  ©oft 
the  rocoanut, 

KLAPFER  ISLAND,  see  Falc 
T rower's  Island. 

KLAS8I,  Hind,  Pi^es.,  Arab^ 


the  southwest  part  of  tlie  Cnypian  sea,  peue-    written  alsoKhala?si. 


trating  in  its  way  the  great  ridge  of  inonutnins 
that  divides  Media  from  the  Caspinn  provinces. 
Travellers  describe  wiih  horror  the  road  which 
leads  along  the  side  of  the  cha.'im  aud  which 
is  the  only  one  practicable  for  loaded  beasts 
(rom  Ghilan  to  Ispahan*  It  is  generally 
excavated  from  the  steep  rocky  cliff  which 
impends  over  the  dreadful  gulf  below,  and 
along  it  the  traveller  holds  loosely  the  bridle 
of  bis  beast  while  he  leads  him  along,  fearing 
to  be  drawn  after  him  should  a  ful^e  step  be 
made.  This  chasm  is  about  I  HO  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  Caspian  sea, — Ricfis  Resi- 
dence in  Kootdistan^  Vol.  i»  p,  22«\  i^Hodn^ 
OieafiuSf  Banway,  Sft\ 
KIZ  KALASI,  see  Kara  Oghlan, 
KIZLA  SAP  ED.  To  the  wei*t  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Fars  are  the  ruins  of  Kizia  Safed, 


KLATERGOUD,  Dlt.  Omil 
KLAVEK-ZAAD,  Dtry.  Clofi 
KLEEBA,  Sans^  Moriniiaii 
KLF.ESAAT,  also  Klee^  Gm-  O 
KLEIN,  a  christian  mis^iotiaiy  h 
of  India  who  coltecteil  a  laf^  a 
which  has  been  principally  drM 
Willdcnow.  That  of  Ileyne  by  III 
Nov jc  I'hm tarn m  J^pecies  :  T' 
have  been  rather  a  dillgeni 
(uai'tical  lK>taiiisl  ;  hi?  • 
obuiiued  from,  and  werr 
oi*  were  made  in  Mysore  and  iliir 
provinces,  and  the  names  Attached  I 
Klein,  Ileyne,  and  Uottler,  wt  re  \h 
men,  who  fonncd  the  Hrr'  »' 
pa  ten  He.  Drs,  Wallich,  M 
Lindsay,  Stewart  an*l  Thou 
cens  of  the  Bengal  army,  a 


and,  nearly  in   the  centre,  are  tJiose  of  the 

ancient  capital,  PersepoHs.     The  territoiy  of!  the  British  Navy,  havu  d«» 

Pars  represents   ancient  Persis,   which   was  I  Botany  ol  Btjugut.     Dj-s,  W 

watered    by    the    Araxes,    Gyndes,    Oroatis,  |  Roxburgh,  of  the  Modraaai  i 

Arasi^,  Pclevar  and  Bagrad.     Its  cities  were  |  India      Major  Beddome,  t»f  i 

Coma,  Axima,  Arbrea,  and  Artacana  ;  besides 

manv     others     whose     i«ite«*    are    unknown. 


p.  was   tlie    capitJil    in    the   lime   of 

A.t    .     -.-  :  more  anciently,  the  seat  of  the 
rrntnent   wa*  at  Pasar  gad  a, — ^Straho,  lib, 
>,  7!?9,  the  Per?<agadis  of  Quiiitus  Curtfus 
b.  V.  cap.  vi.,  but  an  this  hibtoriau  speaks 
f       "     of  PerHcpoUs,  aod  the  city  of 
I  KarMi— Gcrd  ?)  ii  is  pijssiblc 


has  done  mutdj  for  the  M;i  ttL-  if 
and  Messrs.  Moon  and  Thwuu  -»  {ur 

KLEINHOVIA  nOSPJTA,onri 
riacea?,  a  garden  shrub  with  altcm 
cordate  leaves  and  smalt  pitik  ilowi 
miual  panicles  ;  capsulo  pear-«lM 
tlated.  ^ 

KLEN-LENBERG,  wm  Li|>|itt 
due  tor. 

i3ti 


KurmNO. 

f  orKlesha.  EtiI  desire,  the  love  of 
le  cleaviog  to  existence.— -Horrfy* 
ofMcAiMt,  p.  438. 
L  Greco-Hindi.    A  church. 
iNGy  Jav.  a  sword,  any  weapon 

)OROOD,  DuK.  Phaseolus  max. 
»  the  Malay  term  for  a  native  of 
iently  derived  from  the  ancient 
)f  Kalinga  Newbold,  however, 
Oiat  Rling  is  a  corruption  from 
Telinga.  The  chuliah  and  kling 
lays  comprehend  the  traders  and 
4h  mahomedans  and  hindoos,  from 
landel  coast  These  names  have 
I  to  them  by  the  Malays  from  the 
imes  of  the  ancient  commercial 
B  subsisting  between  this  part  of 
ludltL—NewboliTs  British  Settle- 
L  i,  p.  8.  See  Di-avidian,  India. 
(TI,    HiWD.     Lonicera  quinquelo- 

)N,  Jav.    Governor  of  a  capital  or 

1. 

r.  Captain,  author  of  voyage  of  the 

n    1825-26,  translated  by   G.    W. 

a  snow- white  root  of  Siara,  used 
ut  requires  to  be  steeped,  in  slices, 
nd  exposed  to  the  suu's  rays,  as,  in 
tared  state,  it  is  poisonous. 
-SPYS,  DuT.  Bell  metal. 
,  also  Kheeraheen,  Arab.  Leeches. 
JI,  lIiND.  Eriophorura  comosura. 
ri,  Malay.  Artocarpus  integrifolia. 
iTENjBuRM.  Ceriops  roxburghiaiius, 

XING.  See  Dozanoo  bythnn. 
H,  P'htah  and  Araun,  gods  of  the 
s,  had  no  astronomical  characters. 
EA,  Tam.  a  Ceylon  tree  which 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
eeo  feet  long.  Its  wood  is  used  by 
es  in  boat  and  house-work.--7sff^e, 


KOBAD. 


KNIVES. 

Messen,                       Dut.    CoUelli,  It. 

Couteaux,                      Fa.    Pisau :  Piso,  Malat. 

Messer                        Geb.    Noshi,  Sus. 

Churi  chaku,  Guz.,  Hind.  |  Cuchillos,  Sp. 

— 3IcCulloch's  Commercial  Diet.y  p.  739. 

KNOBLAUCH,  Ger.     Garlic. 
KNOPFE,  Ger.  Buttons. 
KNOR,  Hind.     Pavia  indica,  Indian  horse 
chesnut. 

KNOTTED  CASSIA,  Eno.  Cathartocar- 
pus  nodosus. 

KNOWLTONIA  VESICATORIA,  used 
commonly  as  a  blister  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. —  O'Shaughnessy, 

KNOX,  an  Englishman  who  was  long  kept 
a  prisoner  at  Kandy,  in  the   reign   of  rajah 
Sinha  II.     In  the  charming  narrative  of  his 
captivity,   published  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  he   devoted   a  chapter   to  the  animals  of 
Ceylon. — TennenVs  Sketches  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Ceylon,  p,  6. 
K'NWAR,  buK.,  or  Kanwar  ?  Aloe  indica. 
KG,  Jav.     Rice. 
KG,  Hind.     Olea  europoea. 
KOA,   Hind.      Tamarix   gallica,  syn.    of 
T.  indica.     See  Rukh. 

KOAME,  Hind.     Macrotomia  euchroma. 
KG  AM  I L  or  Kalam  of  Beas.     Glochidino 
velutinum,  fV.  Ic. 
KOAMLA,  Hind.     Odina  wodier. 
KGAMGGRA,  Callicarpa  lanata. 
KOAN,  a  very  hard,  fine,  close-grained, 
heavy  Ceylon  wood. 

KGANEE,  a  river  near  Lallgunge  in 
Goruckpoor. 

KGANG,  SiNGU.  The  Ceylon  oak  of  the 
English  in  Ceylon.  Grows  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Ceylon,  a  cubic  foot  weighs  42  lbs., 
but  its  durability  is  only  from  5  to  10  years. 
It  is  used  for  native  oil-presses  and  wooden 
anchors,  its  berries  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 
—  Mr,  Menriis.  (Qu.  Koan  ?) 

KOANNAY  MARAiM,  Tam.  Cassia 
fistuhi. 

KOATTAY  MARAM,  Tam.  ?  Zizyphus 
EI-GRINDER,  a  term  applied  to  a    ocnoplia. 

grass-hopper  of  Ceylon  from  the        KOATTY-NAGA  MARAM,  Tam.  Euge- 
ch  it  makes.  |  nia  jambolana,  the  rose  apple  ;  also  Eugenia 

BTIA    EXCELSA,  is  the  Rewa- j  caryophyllifolia.— i2oj:ft.,  W,  Ic, 
honeysuckle    timber  tree  of  New  j      KOBA,  see  Tin 

'i      KOBAD.    According  to  the  Jahan  Numa, 
L  Hind.     Dioscorea  d«illoi«lea.  •  one  of  the  earlier  divisions  of  the  province  of 

•       ,^,    .    .    A      _   Af_ii_..       Ears  was  into  the  five  circles  or  departments 

called  '•  Kurro  :"  and  named  Istakhr,  Darab- 
jird,  Shapur,  Ardashir  and  Kobad.  At 
present,  it  consists  of  three  principal  parts, 
viz. :  I,  Ears  proper  (Persis  Proper)  ;  2, 
Laristan  near  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  3, 
Behbehan,  or  the  country  of  the  Ehogiin, 
which  represents  the  circle  of  Kobad.    Bek- 
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tf£C  ?  or  Khatmi,  Arab.  Mallow. 
RI,  Hind.  Rhus  buckiamela. 
riNG  appears  to  be  unknown  to 
s  of  India,  though  it  is  well  worthy 
taught  to  them  ;  as,  indeed  it  has 
the  few  girls'  schools  which  the 
ve  allowed  to  be  established.— jBo^^/e 
of  India,  p-  504. 
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behan  is  boiindeil  oo  the  north  by  die  great 
beltofraouQtaius  which  separatje  Irak-i-Ajam 
from  the  sou  them  provinces  of  Persia  :  the 
DOftheni  and  north-eastern  chores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gtiir  ronn  its  bonndaiy  to  the  south, 
Rttm4iormuz  autj  the  Ka^h  country  lie  to  the 
Wi*sl,  while  8hulistaQ  separates  Behbehan  on 
the  east  from  t ho  direct  dependencies  of  Fars, 
On  the  eaitt  and  *iouth-east,  Hehbehan  is  f<ur- 
rounded  by  tiio  ManiHseni  tribe  :  on  the  north 
iiiid  north- west  by  the  Bakhtiyari,  and  on  the 
west  and  ^outli  by  tlie  Ka'b  Arabs.  Also, 
the  mouniainouis  region  to  the  north  and 
nortb-eai^t  of  the  plain  of  Bchbt^han  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Khogila  tribes, — and  the  districts 
of  Lirani  and  Zeicui),  near  the  Persian  Gii I f| 
together  with  tlie  foriresaeu  of  GuUi-gnlab, 
all  come  under  the  control  of  the  governor  of 
Beh  behan. 

KOBAD  or  Kaodes,  a  Sassaiiian  king,  A. 
D.  488  or  48  U     See  Fars,  Sassauian. 

K(3BAD,  or  Kci  Kobad,  an  emperor  of 
Delhi,  who  m ado  hit*  aged  father  undergo  the 
abject  oriental  obeis^ance  of  kissing  the  ground 
before  the  royal  throne.  He  fitted  up  a 
palace  at  Kilokeree,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna^  to  enjoy  there  soft  society,  but 
nobody  in  that  village  now  recollects  the  site 
of  that  palace,— B'.o/  Hind,,  Vol  ii,  p^  199. 

KOBARI  AKU,  Tel,  Leaves  of  Cadaba 
indica. 

KOBBARI  CHETTU,  Tku  Cocas  nuci^ 
fera,  L,  ;  Sans.  Narikela,  whence  the  verse ; 
Oh  I  Narikela  strong  of  body  and  full  of  sap, 
you  give  not  your  jnice  to  the  Pika  (cuckoo 
or  kokila),  but  you  are  liberal  to  him  who 
elimbs  and  maltreats  you. 

KOBBARI  TENGAI,  Tam,  Kernel  of 
coeoanut.     Copra. 

KOBBER,  Daw.     Copper, 

KOBI»  Hind.  Brassica  oleracea. 

KOBlDARf  B&NG.  Bauhinia  purpuracens. 

KOBIN   or  Jobin,  Burm.     Melicocca  tri- 

jug»^* 

KOBO,  or  Kubo,  or  Saigoun,  the  bead  of 
the  executive  go\*emnient  at  Jeddo.  The 
Dairi,  at  Miako,  is  the  ecclesiastical  head. 
In  this  singular  government,  there  were 
two  emperors,  reigning  conjointly,  the  Dairi, 
or  spiritual  emperor,  who  resided  at  Miako, 
and  the  temporal  or  lay  emperor,  who  usually 
lived  in  the  e;reat  city  of  Jeddo.  The  word 
Kobo  does  not  stn^^tly  mean  emperor  ;  and 
it  appear  that  the  Japanese  angrily  deny  that 
there  is  any  other  emperor  than  the  Mikado, 
or  Dairi.  The  power,  however,  of  the  Kobo 
WRA  decidedly  imperial,  and  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  Dairi. — MacFarlane*i  Oeo,  and 
liiai.  ofJfrpnn.p.  192  5  TUiingh,  lUuitra^ 
Hon»  of  Japan, 

JTOBBA  TEL,  StxcH.    A  Bubst&nce  sup* 
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poded,  In  Ceylou»  to  be  a  virult*!!!^ 
the  preparation  of  tlitm  tay»t4irno<j 
t  lie  ing  i-ed  \^ul^  a  re  ex  t  raet4*d  t 
mnkt^^y   and  from  the    lijeanl  «aJ 
gaya.     The  receipt  far  ontrdo«dv 
arrangemeuf,  the  witches  cautdltm 
— TennenfB  SkHcht9t>fthe  ^ 
of  C^t/ton^  \i*  274.     See  Ka 

KOBKI,  Can.  Ciw 

KUBUAU.H  wet=i 
tan. 

KOBUB-UL-ARZ,  Aka 

KOCH,    the  Mnfflon,  or   i 
horns  were  found  by  Viguo  in 
tho«e  of  the  ibex  or  eh  up,  an  J 
or   rawacheU   of    Lit  lie   Tibet 
perianal  Narratire,  p,  H5 

KOCCH  BAHAR,  is  « 
by  a  rujah  subject  to  the 
Briti^^h  Kesident.  It  is  si 
Bengal  and  Assam,  on  the  N. 
British  India,  auii  is  scpa 
Iandi»  of  Bhotan  by  the 
tlie  most  centrHl  town,  fot* 
Charaoorchee,  Bala«  Buuna,  and 
into  Tibet  and  Bhocitao.  Tbr 
slavery  in  Kocch  Behar  Usm 
formally  proclaimctl.  Up  till  tli 
tion,  if  a  ryot,  or  peasant,  owi 
money,  and  waa  ntiable  to  satiAfy 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
pledge,  and  possession  of  her  wi 
the  debt  was  dischargied.  I| 
happened  that  tho  wife  of  ii 
redeemed  for  tl»e  space  of  oi 
years  ;  and  vf,  during  her  rt*si 
ct*edrtor,  a  family  should  hav 
quence,  half  of  it  wa??  cotisi 
perty  of  the  person  with  whom  »1 
half  that  of  her  real  hnsb*M.J 
has  a  most  wretched  y^ 
inhabitants  arc  a  miseraUie  urm 
Up  to  a  comparatively  recc?nt  da 
ranks  without  scruple  dii>c^pnsci 
chifdi'en  for  slaves,  to  any  piirehi 
a  very  trifling  consideration  ;  i 
agency  of  a  third  person  evrt 
Nothing  was  more  eommon  tlii 
mother  dress  up  her  child,  and 
market,  with  no  other  hope*  no 
than  to  enhance  the  price  ^he  ml{ 
for  it.  The  Cocch  or  Koceh  m 
converted  to  mahomedatttsm. 
portion  live  in  the  woods  ami  n 
soil  with  the  hoc ;  they  ane  % 
clothed.  They  abstaio  from  1i 
sacrifice  to  the  ^od  Poshi  and  hh 
also  to  the  sun,  moon  and  stara  1 1 
of  the  rivers,  hiUs  and  W4 
deceased  parents.  Tb« 
ing  priest,  marries  mud  irork% 


KODAU 

idiiMTj.  The  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
le  deitjy  the  flesh  to  the  y7or8hip- 
iygamy,  poljandiy,  coucubinage  and 
ire  puoished  by  fines.  The  husband 
th  his  mother-in-law,  is  the  property 
foy  and  after  her  to  her  daughters. 
ip  the  dead  two  days  and  then  burn 
le  river  side.  Their  name  is  written 
[oktshy  Koksh,  or  Kuksh.  In  the 
'antra,  they  are  named  Kuvach  and 
styled  mhlecha.  When  the  maho- 
wer  was  established  in  Bengal  the 
K:ch  or  Kavach)  kingdom  extended 
o  93'  E.  L.,  and  from  26*  to  27'  N.  L. 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Nepaul 
Boutheru  extremity  of  Sikkim  and 
o  Assam,  with  Kocoh  Bahar  as  its 
id  the  people  consisted  of  the  present 
^himal  and  Bodo.  They  dwell  in 
•rests  with  impunity.     The  KoQch, 

Hasa  by  the  Assamese  Bodo,  and 
al  style  them  Kamul.  The  north- 
of  Rangpur,  Pumea,  Dinajpur,  and 
Dg  are  the  chief  Kocch  localities. 
ih  and  Bodo  serve  a  fixed  period  for 
ea,  and  they  marry  within  the  tribe. 
r's  Embassy y  p.  II  ;  Treaties ^  En- 
Is  and  SunnudSy  Vol.  vii,  p.  367  ; 

Deserip.  Ethn. ;   Hodgson.     Sec 
»y  Bodo,  India,  Kocch. 
AN,  Hind.    Comus  macrophylla. 
lANI,  Uria.     a  woman  who  lives 

salt  in  small  quantities. 
LA  or  Kachla,  Duk.     Nux  vomica. 
SI,  a  river  of  Gowhatty. 
,  UiXD.    Eleusine  coracana,  Garlji, 

GA.  The  Coorg  or  Kodaga  lan- 
spoken  in  the  small  principality  of 
\  lying  on  the  western  ghauts,  and 
to  been  regarded  as  Canarese,  mo- 
:he  Tulu.  But  Mr.  Mogling  states 
Dore  nearly  allied  to  the  Tamil  and 
u  than  to  tiie  Canarese.  See  Coorg, 


3An,  Maleal. 


Hydrocotile  asia- 
Kadiigu 


properly 
AM.     HcUeborus  niger. 
IrU  PALA,Tel.Maleal.  Wrightia 
erica,  B.,Br. 
KADURUATTA,  Singh.      Nux 

li  of  Cuttack,  is  the  inner  bark  of 
36.  It  makes  a  strong  and  most 
>pe,  which  is  said  not  to  be  liable 
rate  from  wet,  and  hence  it  is 
boat  cables.  At  Autgurh,  the 
llected  for  sale,  on  requisition,  by 
race.  The  ti-ee  may  possibly  be 
ia  villosa,  which  in  Assam  is  called 
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KODIMUNDIRI  PALAM. 

the  *  Oadal,'  the  fibres  are  there  employed 
for  making  ropes  with  which  to  secure  wild 
elephants. 

KODALEYA  or  Koodaliya,  B.  ^  H.  Des- 
modium  trifolium. 

KODALI,  Hind.  A  spade.  Kodali 
Marna^  to  dig  with  the  spade,  a  ceremony. 

KODAIil,  Maleal.  Melastoma  malaba- 
thricum. 

KODAM,  BuRir.  On  this  festival  day, 
presents  are  made  from  vassals  and  depend- 
ents, as  deprecatory  offerings,  to  avert  de- 
served punishment  for  offences  a$:ainst  their 
liege  lord.  It  is  called  by  the  English.  Beg 
pardon  day.— p.  76, 

KODAPANA,  also  Koda  Panei,  Maleal. 
Corypha  umbraculifei*a,  Linn. 

KODAR,  Hind.     Harmala  ruta. 

KODARA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Grows  in 
the  Nalla  Mallai.  Mr.  Elliott  notes  this  "as 
perhaps  a  species  of  Grislea." — Mr.  Latham, 

KODA  WAN  PORSH,  or  Porassa  mai-am, 
Tam.  Cbloroxylon  swietenia,  Rose  satin- 
wood. 

KODDAPAIL,  Maleal.  Pistia  stra- 
tiotes,  Linn. 

KODDI  PANAI  MARAM,  Tam.  Cory- 
pha unbi-aculifera. 

KODE,  Hind.  The  climbing  fish,  Anabas 
scan  dens. 

KODEGAM,  Tam.  ?  Tylophora  asthma- 
tica,  fF.  ^  A. 

KODES,  see  Kabul. 

KODI,  Hind.     Lonicera  hypoleuca. 

KODI  BUDAMA,  Tel.  Cue  umis  pube- 
scens,  Willd.  ;  C.  maderaspatauus,  J2.,  Vol, 
iii,  ;>.  723.     FowPs  cucumber. 

KODICALLI,  Tam.  Cynanchum  vimi- 
nale,  Lin?i. 

KODI-CULL,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  are 
cairns,  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  kind 
on  the  Indian  continent. 

KODICULLA,  Tam.  Cynanchum  vimi- 
nale,  Linn. 

KODI  JUTTU  M ANU,  or  Kara  boppayi, 
Tel.  Erythropsis  roxburghiana.  Link.  A 
local  name  of  the  Konda  Doralu  given  from 
its  remarkable  flowers. 

KODI  JUTTU  TOT  A  KURA,  or  Erra 
kodi  juttu  tota  Kura,  Tel.  Celosia  cristeta, 
L.  Cocks-comb,  This  genus  of  plants  thrives 
well  in  several  parts  of  India,  and  the  species 
are  much  admired. 

KODIKALU  VAN-KAI,  Tel.   Brinjal. 

KODIKKAL  VELLALAN,  Tam.  A 
class  of  the  Vellalan  or  agncultural  tribe 
of  the  Tamil  country,  who  cultivate  betel. 

KODI  MALLI,  also  Kodi  Mallipu,  Tam. 
Jasminum  sambac.  Ait. 

KODIMUNDIRI   PALAM,  Tam.,  aUo 
Dracha  pallam.    Grapes.  Viiis  Tinifera. 
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KODl  MUUUSII,Ti:l.  Fetaliaimn  baile- 
lioiileR,  Nees  f  Ruciliu  bruct^ata,  i?..  Vol, 
iji,  p,  47. 

KUDI  PASSI  KIRK,  Tasi.  Basel  In 
nlbu. 

KODISA  PALA,  aim  Kodusn  rlieitii,  Tel, 

Wrinrlitia  iiulklyi^euUfrica,  Ji*  Br  ;  Norium 
nijtiil.^  Ain$l*  llej^uo  culls  it  Kola  mukka« 
\\  132.  The  medicinal  properties  of  the 
Kodlsa  or  Coiiesiii  hark  are  held  \n  much 
efiteetn  by  uativ*?iJ>  us  they  once  were  by 
European  prartitioucr?.  They  have  perhaps 
fallen  into  disrepute  from  ihc  fraudulent 
subititution  of  the  bark  of  Wrightia  lioctoria. 
The  leaves  of  the  two  plan  is,  especially  wlieu 
youug,  are  so  like  that  tiiey  uiay  e^^^ily  be 
inistakeQ.  An  iiifalliblo  character  however 
exists,  in  the  numerons  |x>inted  glnudji  on  the 
petiole  at  the  ba^e  of  the  leaf  of  Wrightia 
antidyseutcrica. 

KUDI  VELI,  Tam.  Plumbago  zeylanica, 
Linn, 

KODIVKLOE  ?      Acacia  lomentosji, 

KOUO  ? — PaspaUim  iVunicntaccum,  fsraall 
grain  eaten  by  the  natives. 

KG  DON,  Hi  NIK     Eteusine  corncana. 

KOlMJO,  liKNi;,  CururlVUa  iMgennria,  Linn. 

KODOUKA  MARAM.  Malical,  Ter- 
minalia  chebula,  Betz. 

KODOHO,  Ubia  ?  A  tree  of  (lanjam  and 
of  Gunisur,  extreme  height  30  fee t^  circum- 
ference 2^  feet,  and  height  from  the  ^rounil 
to  the  intersection  of  llie  first  branch,  I  2  fe^t. 
It  is  said  only  to  be  used  for  firewooil. —  Capt, 
hfacdonahl. 

KODEA,  IIiND  Eleusiiie  coracaiia,  aUo 
Paspalura  scroblcu  latum- 

KODRAVAHA,Saks.  Faspalam  fruraen- 
laceum. 

KODU,  Beno.  Korn  millet  or  punctured 
millet,  Paspaluin  stolonifernm.      See  ICora. 

KODU  and  Kondru,  Tel,  whence  the 
ordinary  uame  of,  Kond«  a  barbarous  race  of 
mountaineers  inhabiting  the  hilb  west  and 
north-west  of  Ganjiim  to  the  borders  of 
Na^poro.     The  plural  of  Kodu  is  Kollu. 

KODUR  or  Codoor,  a  town  of  the  Carnatic 
near  Ballapilli. 

KOE,  Hind.     Alnus,  sp. 

ROEE  KUMUDA  KtTMUL,  also  Koee 
Kiimulr  HiXD.     Nympha?a  pube^ceng, 

KOEL,  Hind, 


Chtile,  MAtJLY- 
Cowde-cUoa,  Sijsgh,, 

Tam, 
Kokila  pika,  Tsu 


lodiin  cuckow,  Eno. 

.,      koeU 
Koel.  Hmo. 

The  Indian  cuckow,  Eudjmamis  orientalis, 

lite  male  is  of  a  deep  black,  and  the   female 

of  a  dusky  green  rnottled  white.     Like  the 

ciiekow»  th«  koel  lays  its  eggs  in   some  of 

fldffts  of  other  birds  :  bccau&c  the  koel 
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gon^  i?^   eppeeially    heard    at 

spring,  it  is  colled  the  ftieo^l  of 

Sweet  bird*  whom  loveri  d<?era  Iqt**!  \ 
Skilli^d  U>  direct  tU6  ^v6*%  tti^vMtmt;^ 
Arul  trinic  tlie  proudest  heart «  oli.  kltlM 
Mv  luvely  fugitive  or  lead  my  >imp*  ti« 
\V)j«re  elie  stmys. 

It  is  a  bird  of  the  family  CueuUdi 
habitK    Ceylon,    India,  the   Mahiy 
unct  China,  all  of  \\s>  names  are  obC« 
its  onlinary  cnll,  which  closely 
word  **  koel"     Like  the  cuckow  ol 
this  bird  is,  in  India,  the  harbinger 
ftnd  it8  call,  though  fibrill  and  di^iigl 
asj*ocittted  with  all  the  joy*  and  ll 
husbandry  of  that  season,  and  isqi 
rhymes  and  proverbs  of  the   propl 
**  Koel  bolee,  Sebnndee  dolrr  ^  **-' 
K»3el,   U  the  grief  of  the   ' 
meaoiu)^   that  the  disbandiit*;  o!   i 
men    gathered    together     for    colli 
revenue  depend  on  the  Koeh  ooti*. 
dee  beitig  a  corruption  of  Sipah  li 
distinction     to     Mot^hul    or    forrtgi 
who  were  always  kept  up.     The  K 
occupies  much   the  same  place  ill 
the  cuckoo  does  in  Europe.     The 
uame&,  even,  are  all  derived  fvom 
Bcrit  name  Cuculus.     Pfmy   •'tyi^ 
vinc*dre!<Herft  deferred  cutting  ihcir 
the  cuckoo  began    to   feint*.     Wc 
Cuckoo- Ale  of  England,  to  partake 
the  labourei*s  leave  their  work  -m 
cuckoo'B  note  is  heard.     There  ia 
vulgar  superstition  that  it  is  unlad 
no  money    in   your    pocket    wtiea 
cuckoo    of    the    ftea&ou    is   hrftnl, 
amorous  Hobnelia  tclU  us,  tliattD  V 
its   note    la  equally  etricacuoos.     T 
fay*  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the 
or  of  the  caiTion  crow,  Cirrus  t ^ 
C.  culminatus  but  a  coni(iaiiy 
called   seven   brothel's,  have 
Sectiaderabad  assiduously    feedlac 
KoeL— £//i«l  ;  The  IJero  and  A 
p,  267.     See  Kameri. 

KOEL,  a  stream  ffx>fii  tlift  m 
Cbota  Nagpore  which  uoitet  witli 
iu    Gangpur  and   takes    the 
Brahmani,  and  entJ^rg  tli©  Bay  of 
Point  Ptilmy ^^^. — DaUon^  p.  J  5a, 

KOE  LA,  Hind.     Charcoal, 

KOENAR,  Uim.  A  tn!«  of  0 
pore  with  a  soft,  white  wno^L — C§1 
1862. 

KOENIG,  Johu  Gerard,  a  aatifi 
laud  and  pupil  of  LiuQetis,  tiaveOed 
in  the  year  1765,  and  arrived  at 
in  India,  in  the  end  of  176S  ot  I 
1769.  He  was  phjaidaa  to  t!»  t 
mission  in  the  Carnatic,  >' 
defiance  of  bodily   fati^e, 
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g  climate,  and  his  simplicity  oi  niau-  ■ 
.  beuevoleuce,  soou  made  him  known  , 
leloved  by  the  Dutch,   French,  and 

with  whom  he  met.  He  became 
it   to  the  UAwab  Mahomed  Ali,  and 

Madi'a;s,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
163  Anderson.  In  1778,  the  govern- 
•  Madras  granted  liim  a  salary  to 
lim  to  carry  on  his  researches,  and 
s  aid  he  visited  the  ISti-aits  of  Ma- 
J  Siam,  towards  the  end  of  1779,  and 
10 wn  the  occurrence  there  of  tin  ore. 
ry  was  again  Increased  in  1 780,  and 

viaite«l  Ceylon.  He  travelled  along 
>t  to  Calcutta  from  which  he  was 
g  in  1786,  when  he  was  attacked 
rrhsea  or  dysentery,  and  died  on  26th 
He  1)equeathed  all  his  plants  to  Sir 
liauks.  His  example  and  instructions 
a  similar  taste  among  his  companions, 
2e  originated  tlie  botanical  labours  of 
iety  of  "  United  Brothers."  But, 
1  it  may  be  said  that  scientific  botany 
ri»e  in  India  from  Koenig,  the  flora 
East  Indies  liad  not  been  entirely 
d  by  European  botani.sts  prior  to  that 
as  the  works  of  Kheedc,  Rumphius, 
i,  the  two  Burmans,  and  finally  a 
id  well  pixfservcd,  yet  unfortunately 
loknown,  collection  of  Indian  plants 
►xford  herbarium,  formed  in  the  early 


same  as  that  pui*sued  in  Kurot>e,  and  the 
workman  can  copy  any  particular  pattern  re- 
quired. The  work  is  of  high  finish,  and  re- 
markable for  its  cheapness.  Koftgari  is  chiefly 
canied  on  in  Guzerat  and  Kotli,  in  the  Seal- 
kote  district.  Several  admirable  specimens 
of  inland  metal  work  by  the  native  artizans 
of  Bhooj  were  likewise  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  arms  contributed  to  tlie  Exhibition 
by  11.  H.  the  Rao  of  Kutch.  Some  of 
the  cutlers  still  remain  at  Lahore,  but  many 
of  them  went  to  Nlzamabad  in  the  Gujran- 
walla  district ;  others  to  Guzerat,  and  the 
koftgar  artizans,  also,  have  mostly  left  Inhere 
to  reside  in  the  Kotli  Ltoharan  in  the  Seal- 
kote  district.—  Cat.  Universal  Exhihitiofi^ 
1862  ;  Pou>€lL 

KOGAR  of  Chenab.  Ilolarrhena  anti- 
dysenterica,  WalL 

KOGHaNI,  an  Affghan  tribe  occupying 
Gandamak.  They  formerly  held  the  country 
in  the  west,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Jabbar 
Khcl  Ghilji.     They  claim  to  be  Ghilji. 

KOGHILU,  see  Lur. 

KOH,  Pkrs.  a  mountain,  a  prefix  to 
many  solitary  mountains  and  hill  ranges 
from  weht  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Indus 
even  to  the 'Caspian  sea.  The  Koh-i-Kush 
or  Caucacus,  one  of  these,  is  the  great  stony 
belt  that  sepai'ateft  northern  from  southern 
Asia.     In  travei*sing  the  kingdoms  of  Hindu- 


he  eighteenth  centuiy,  amply  testify,  i  stJin  and  (^abul,  from  the  east  of  Bengal  to 


BI,  HiN]>.  In  Hindustan,  vegetable 
IS  and  agriculturists.  In  Bahar  they 
le  l>oppy,  they  are  in  general  very 
ble. 

5  ?  or  Jack  tree  ?  Artocarpus  inte- 
'  yiel  J.s  a  moderately  hard,  but  rather 
111  open  grained,  though  heavy,  Cey- 
I,  of  a  beautiful  saffron  yellow  colour, 
>eeuli2ir,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant 
EdjfCy  Timber  of  Ceylon, 


Herat,  wc  find  them  everywhere  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  is 
covered  with  })erpetual  snow,  for  almost  the 
whole  of  that  extent,  and  from  which  all 
the  great  rivers  of  both  countries  appear 
to  issue.  This  chain  commences  near  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  runs  nearly  north-west  as 
far  as  Cashmeer,  during  this  part  of  its 
courti^e  it  is  (from  hima  Sanscrit,  for  snow), 
called  the  Hinialeh  by  the  natives  of  the 
r,  HiKD.  Feronia  elephantum,  i?o:i;^.  j  peighbouriug  countries,  and  is  the  Himalaya 
JR-TAN,  see  Kalka.  1  of  the  Eni^lish    (hima,  snow  ;  alaya,  abode). 

3,  Kl's.  Koffe,  also  Koflfebohuen,  j  From  Cashmeer,  its  general  direction  is  a 
olfy,  also  Kofliboonen,  Dut.  Cotfec.  little  to  the  south-west  as  far  as  the  high 
-ttbica,  Linn.  \  snowy  peak  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  nearly  north 

rGAKI,  Hind.,  is  steel  inlaid  with  ;  of  Cabul.  From  this  peak  its  height  dimi- 
pattcnis  which,  in  former  days,  was  j  nishes,  it  no  longer  bears  perpetual  snow, 
n  to  a  considerable  extent  in  various  \  and  is  soon  after  lost  in  a  group  of  mountains, 
ludia.  It  was  chiefly  used  for  de-  i  which  stretch  in  length  from  Cabul  almost  to 
armour  ;  guns,  coats  of  mail,  helmets,  |  Herat,  and  occupy  more  than  two  degrees  of 
and  sword  handles.  These,  however,  I  latitude  in  their  breadth.  Some  ranges  issue 
he  manufacture  of  the  present  day.  i  from  this  mass  on  the  west,  and  extend  so 
le  rebellion  in  India  of  1857,  the  |  far  into  Persia,  as  to  justify,  if  not  completely 
ture  of  arms  has  been  generally  dis- '  to  establish,  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
1,  and  koftgari  work  is,  consequently,  |  which  connected  tliis  rango  with  mount  Cau- 
casus on  the  west  of  the  Caspian  sea.  From 
Cashmeer  to  Hindoo  Coosh,  the  whole  range 
is  known  by  the  name  of  that  peak.  From 
thence  to  the  meridian  of  Herat,  the  moan- 
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jflj  applied  to  ornamenting  a  variety 
articles,  such  as  jewels,  caskets,  pen 
trays,  paper  weights,  paper  knives, 
S  &c.  The  process  is  exactly  the 
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but  ibat  of  Puropainisus  hut*  lon^  bfcu  upplieil 

ibem  by  Europeuu  geograplierj^.     At*  seen 

frotn  iho  plaiiif^  of  Poshawtir  the  fotirili  i^  tiic 

priDcipal  range  of  llie  InJiari   CuuciisiiSf  and 

is   always   covered    with    snow.     It   is   cou* 

pictious   from    Bactrirti   and   the  borders  of 

k  if>dia,   at)d    is  seen   from    places    far    otf  in 

Tartiiry*     Elphinstoae  says  that  the  i  ul«re  of 

ImauH  or  Himalayoi  is  seen  for  a  dihiauc«  of 

JoOaudcven  250  miles.     The  Paropamisaji 

iLiti,  which  bounds  the  Kohi^tun  oa  the  west, 

c tends  three  hundred  and  lifty  tnile;^  frotn 

Bst  to  west»  and  two  hundred  from  north  to 

&uth.     The  wholo  of  this  apace  is  such  a 

of    mountains    as    the  most    intimate 

awledge  would  scarcely  enable  us  to  trace  ; 

and,   though   it   affordB  a  habitation    to   the 

Eimauk  and    Ilazarah,  it  is  m  di&eult    of 

nccess  and  so  little  frequented,  that  uo  precise 

liccoiints  of  its  geography  are  to  be  obtained. 

It   IB   certain,  however,   that  the   range   of 

Hindoo  Coosh  it  no  longer  so  lofty,  as  to  V»c 

conspicuous  among  the  mountam»  by  which 

it  is  surrounded^  and  that  no  continued   line 

of  perpetual   snow  can  any  more  be  Uaced, 

Tho  eastern  half  of  this  elevated  region  i.s 

inhabited  by  the  Hazarah,   and*  is  cohi,  rug- 

l  ami  l>afrcn  :  the  level  spots  are  little  cul- 

^ivnied  and  the  hills  are  «i«kcd  and  abrupt. 

I  western  ]xirt  which  l^elongs  to  the   Ivmiak, 

b^llgb  it  hn>A  wider  valleys,  and  tri  better  cuU 

ivat&d,  is  still  a  wild  and  poor  country.     The 

northern  face  of  these  mountain's  h^  u  sudden 

deBCont  into  the   province  of  BnIKh  :  their 

cclivity  is   letus  on  their  other  extremities, 

Kcept.   peihaps  on  the  west  or  south-west. 

'  Do  »l*e  nortliHVTest  ihey  seem  to  f.ink  gradually 

into  tl»e  plain  which  borders  on  the  desert. 

T\ie  *lt>pjc  uf  the  whole  tmct  ia  towards  the 

west. 

l,eui»ell  (pp.  125-6)  .suspects  Emodus  and 
Imaus  to  Im?  different  readings  of  the  same 
nairx?  ;  ftiul  I(nau8  or  Himaus^  to  be  derived 
tl^m  tho  SiiDScnt  word  himah,  signifying 
bowy  ;  and  Pliny  knew  the  circunistauce, 
relh  That  va»t  ridge  bears  the  same  nam^ 
»t  present,  A  cliain,  anciently  named  Taurus, 
which  rifie!4  in  lesser  Asia,  and  runs  eastward 
tl|.ro<igh  ArQjeuin  ;  from  thence  deviating 
to  the  S.  K.,  hhui-s  up  the  south  coast  of  the 
Citwpiaa  &ai^  was  continued  by  Ptolemy, 
inder  the  rwimeH  of  Coronuf**  Sari  phi,  and 
FaixjffmtirifUJt,  dividing  Hyi^ania  and  Tapuri» 
frttsr  Parthia  ;  Mnrsriaua  from  Arm  :  itnd 
IliCtria,  from  tlu    r»ruvi[inc  of  Pai^pamisus  : 

KMOOrdktLg  i  geography,  dividing 

Bndenia,  oi    .       , ,  i4in,  from  Cnmis  ;  the 
tfitric^  of  Duh  19 tan,  Corcao,  and  Kai-asm, 
-  '^'^  ruaau  ;  Balk,  and  Gaur,  from  Segis- 
tAQ  :  and  fiimUy  wai  made  to  johi 
.  ii:l  K 
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ich,  under  tJie 
Caucasus,  iiivided  India  I  mm 
afterwards  took  tlie  iiamea 
Emodu^,  separating  loci  in  flrfHsj 
The  ridge  that  Mr.  Forsier 
the  Caspian  jj^ea,  had  a  uoi 
di lection  ;  and  aubwers  to 
Ma^doramus  of  Ptolemy,  whi« 
eastern  nido  of  Pmtiiia  proper,  m 
the  S.  E.  of  the  Caspian,  The  hkm 
of  the  ridge  is  Kana*hno(Jy  i  and  I 
remarks,  that  the  elevation  of  it,  h 
on  the  west,  than  on  ilie  eiL>l  ;  -^ 
lands  of  Konisan,  are,  in  geueraJ, 
vated  than  ihoae  lowaidb  Ispa 
Kana-hoody  mountatn!$  are  thosn 
D'Anville  has  extended  to  Ilei«4^ 

Mr.  Vigne  thinks   the  wni 
is   formed    from    the   very 
Hindustani   word   **}Talim\' 
a   '"  hill"   or   **  mountaiu,"    and 
perhaps    the  word    meant    by 
and  the  othei-  word  **  pam,"*  a 
n  tlat  roi)f,  ^ucii  as  h  used  tti 
Ma.'^son    informed  him  that 
range  is  a   good  deal    brokeu 
with  tjd>lf-laudH  on  their  6uni 

The  Hindoo   Cooph   mottu 
by  the  Arabs,  '*  the  stony  girdle 

The    ParopaminuH   w»*-it  of    A 
now  or cu  pied  by  iutrt- pid  and  hard] 
the  Elmak  and   lla7.ai*ah  ;    a 
race*,    whether    coming   fMMii 
Kandahar  or  Herat,  never  vei 
mouutttiu  district*.  The  Eini 
occupy  that  part  of  the  range  ti( 
the  Caspian,  whib'  the  Hasea 
persian,    a    thousand,)  arts   «iin 
in  tho  mountains    adjoining    A#w 
Etpk.  Cahut  X   RenH€lti     ^ 
P26,  190  ;    iiffneji    ,i   pi  ^ 
pp.    19'3-G  ;  ifnrkham*s     / 
MaMonU  Journrtfs,     See   i\ 

KOHANl\  Mahr.     a 
dancer,  an  arrobai. 

KOHAHEE,   a  river    tiva 
G  wall  or* 

KOHAT,  in  lat.  33*32-3, 
in  the  Punjab,  -10  miliea  soqtii 
1,745  fee\  above  iho  tsm,  1m 
five  miles   long,    and    avrtagti 
broad,  girdled  by  bilL<.    T*>  \ 
i»oo  ;  to  it?  west  ih©  Vi 
guflb  country  ;  to  tlw? 
overhang    the    Indu^.     it    i«  av 
encurabmnce,  but  politleally  \ 
the  British  govei-nmcnt,  «»  c 
war    with   their  other  Ttniti-i 
K  oh  at  is  only  approachable  fi 
two  passes,  both  pa^sin|ir  tki 
di  hilU,     The  Khutluk  amf  llidrj 
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the  light  moiK^y  asseHsmeiiis  of  the  ! 
ler  what  had  been  loiig  tennetl  the  ; 
vie"  of  sultau  Mahoinetl  Barukzye.  - 
18^  he  held  Kohat  as  a  lief  fvom  the  | 
emineDt.  It  was  tl>€n  t^ken  posses- 1 
the  British  on  account  of  hostility  to 
ring  the  second  Sikli  war.  The  j 
^f  the  Baogush  iu  reference  to  the 
B8  needs  to  be  noticed.  The  late 
HuDgoo  in  the  Bungush  country 
le  British  service  as  Ji:{eTenue  Col- 
It  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
tives,  and  the  khanship  descend- 
soD.  The  Bungush  suffered  much 
t  raids  of  their  hill  neighbours, 
Tooree,  Cabulkbeyl  Wuzeeree.  The 
to  of  the  Meeranzye  valley  are  also 
This  valley  belonged  to  the  iief 
Mahomed,  but  being  an  outlying 
as  OTerlooked  when  Kohat  was  taken 
I  of.  The  Cabu)  government  then 
Bie  in  arranging  for  the  occupation 
Dzye,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
80  sirdar  Azim  Khan,  the  governor 
XMTum  province,  iu  IB51 ,  summoned 
inzye  to  surrender  ;  but  they  peti- 
;  British  to  include  them  in  Kohat, 
i  circnoMtances  this  request  was 
>.  They  were  in  their  hearts  hostite 
ritish  goreniment,  as  indeed  they 
any  goTernment  whatever.  Near 
different  coal  is  found,  generally 
irface.  Specimens  of  asbetus,  oc- 
Eis  parallel  with  the  coal  strata  at 
D  ;  and  both  are  stated  to  be  in  a 
^  and  other  bituminous  products,  ore 


by  which  they  understand  he  is  a  shiah*  Tho 
plain  of  Kohat  appears  on  all  sides  snHxniDd' 
ed  with  hills  ;  on  the  summit  of  one  of  which, 
to  the  north,  is  seen  a  watch-tower,  by  which 
the  road  to  Peshawar  leads.  The  hills  south 
of  Kohat,  and  the  districts  of  Tank  and 
Bunnoo  are  likewise  peopled  by  genuine 
Ai!*^han,  as  the  pastoral  Waziri  and  others, 
or  by  agricultural  tribes  claiming  such  a 
descent,  and  indeed,  throughout  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side  of  the  Indus,  every  valley 
has  its  separate  tribe  or  family,  always 
opposed  in  interest,  and  sometimes  differing 
in  si)eech  and  manners.  Generally  it  may 
l>e  observed,  that  on  the  north,  the  Aifghan 
on  one  side,  and  the  Toorkaman  on  the  other, 
are  gradually  presaing  upon  the  old,  but  less 
energetic  Dnrdoo.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
Afridi  of  the  two  passes  to  Kohat  t.  c,  the 
Kohat  pass  or  Gullee  and  the  Jewakee  pass. 
For  the  guardianship  of  these  passes  the 
Afridi  have  received  some  kind  of  consider- 
:  ation  from  successive  dynasties,  Ghiznivide, 
I  Mogol,  Dooranee,  Barukzye,  Sikh,  and 
British  ;  and  have  broken  faith  with  each 
and  all.  These  mountaineers  are  great 
traders  and  carriers.  They  convey  salt  from 
mines  in  the  Kohat  district  to  the  Peshawar 
market.  They  also  cut  and  sell  the  fii'ewood 
of  their  hills.  By  these  means  they  procure 
a  comfortable  subsistence,  which  cultivation 
on  their  rugged  hill-sides  would  not  alone 
suffice  to  afford.  This  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, inasmuch  as  the  British  authorities 
can,  by  blockading  the  mouths  of  the  passes, 


ed  1  naplitlui,  U  also  found,  wliicd   tbo 

gets  geue rally  use  for  lamps.     Momyai, 

deemed    in    India    a    tjscful    and    valutiblo 

medicine,  i;^  dug  out  of  the  hill!?  of  KoUat  ;  it 

is  black,    and    resembles   gunu     It  la    very 

dear  in  India,  and   scarce.     The   Afridi  lie 

between  Pe:ihawar  and  Kobat  and  the  Derajat 

atrip   of    land   extends   from   the   hills   and 

T-Valleys  of  Kohat  to  theSiud  frontier, — Mohan 

LaVs  Travels,  p,  358  ;  SehL  Ad,  ;  Rec,  of 

G*  of  I.y  No.  ii ;  yia$$on'B  Journeys^  Vol^  i, 

pp.  II 'i  io  11*1  I  Cunninghuni'$  Hhiory  of 

the  SikhSf  pp.  6-7. 

KOHAT AB,  5ec  Kohtar,  Korambar. 

ROHEE^  female.     Koheela,    male  ;    also 

[Called   shaheeo,  blaek-eyed  hawks,  found  in 

Sindh. 

KOHEN,  Hind.     Edwardsia  hyilaispica. 
KOHER,  Hind.    Sageretia  brandretliiana. 
KOH-I-BABA,    a  remarkable   snow-clad 
ridge  in  the  Hindoo  Kush,  the  peaks  of  which 
are  about  18,000  feet  in  heights     It  is  the 
L  great  continuation  of  the    Hindoo   Kush,  is 
*  about  60  miles  long,  in  lat.  34"  30',  and  be- 
tween long.  67*  30 ,  and  68'  30'.    It  is  at  the 
S.  W.  extremity  of  Hindoo  ICnsh,  witli  which 
kit  is  connected   by  the   transverse   ridf^es   of 
Kaloo  and  Hajeguk.     According  to  Bnrncs 
and    Lady    Sale,  it  is  about    18,000  feet   in 
height ;  Outrara,    20,000*  feet  ;    Humboldt, 
fS,800  toii^e^,  or    17,640  feet  ;  the   mo^stpro- 
itbie  i.^  16,000  feet.     The  highest  accessible 
>int  is  in  lat.   34»  40-,  long,  67"  30* ;  and  h 
13,200  feet ;  Hajeguk  pass  is  1 J  jOO  feet.  It 
is  a  Fast  rounded  mass,  the  culminating  ridge 
scending  in  lofty  peaks,  covered  with  i>erpe- 
snow,  stretching  as  far  as  tlic  eye  can 
each  :  further  to  the  west  it  tjinks  into  the 
aasy  mountains  forming   the  Haxarah  high- 
lands.    It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Parapamisus 
of  the  Greeks. 

KOH-I-DAMAK,  Charekar,  at  the  head 
of  the  Koh-Daniau  valley,  north  of    Kabul, 
is  famous  for  the  gallant  defence  made  there 
by  Eld  red  Pottinger  and  Haugbton,    during 
the  Kabul  outbreak.     It  is  mentioned  by  Ibn 
tuta  as  Charkh.    Leech,  in  his  He  port  on 
passes  calls  it  Charka. 
KOH'IDUZDAN,  see  Khash  Bud. 
KOH-I-HAMON,  see  Kashmir, 
KOHJ-KAF,  Pers.     The  Kaf  mountain. 
K0H4-KAS,  or  Koh-i-Ku?^h  or  Caucasus, 
is  the  great  stony  belt  that  separates  northern 
from    southern    A»ia.      In     ti*averijing    the 
ktuj^iioms  i>f  HinilusUni  and  Cabal,  from  the 
east  of  Beni^al  to  Herat,  we  Ond  them  every- 
^Jicre   bounded  on  the  nortlt   by  a  chain  of 
[lulains,  which  is  covered  with  perpetual 
tiWt  for  almost  the  whole  of  that  extent, 
fr  '     h  all  the  great  rivers  of  both  I 

riT  to  issue,     Thii;  chain  com*  I 
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menccs  near  the  Bralir 
nearly  nortli-west  as  far  ns 
this  part  of  its  course  it  H 
SunKCrii,  for  snow),  called  Hii 
natives  of  the  neighbouring  connti 
the  Himalaya  of  the  English  (bin 
a  I  ay  a,  alxide).  From  Catrhmeer,  ij 
dii*ection  is  n  little  to  the  §^»utli-H 
as  tlie  high  snowy  [leak  of  llindti 
nearly  north  of  Cabub  Froii*  ihit 
height  diminishc!*,  it  no  longer  \?enii 
snow,  and  is  soon  after  lo?t  in  a 
mountains,  which  streteli  in  tnigtli  i 
almost  to  Herat,  and  oectjpj  mm% 
degrees  of  latitutle  in  tlieir  brewl 
ranges  issue  from  this  mass  on  the 
extend  so  far  into  Per%iA,  as  to  jtil 
complet4>ly  to  estiibltsti,  the  ofto 
ancients  which  connected  »'  -  " 
mount  Caucai^us  on  tbo  v^'< 
sea.  From  Cai^hmeer  to  Uu^-*..  4 
wliole  range  is  known  by  the  n^m 
peak.  From  thence  to  the  i  i 

the  mounl4iins  have  no   go  i 

the  natives,  but  that  of  P.*»i  ii 

been  applied  to  tlicni    by   i  ( 

phers.     As  seen  from  t 
the   fourth   is   the   p»  >  j 

Indian  Cauca^usi  and  is  aiv 
snow*     It  is  conspicuous  i 

the  borders  of  India^  and    i  ; 

far  off  in  Taj-tary,  El  pi 
the  ridge  of  Iman^  or  Himaiaya,  j 
a  distance  of  loO  and  even  250 
Paropaniisan  chain,  which  honnilf  I 
tinj  on  fhe  we^t,  extends  liireo  Im 
iifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
dred  from  north  to  south.  The 
till!*  space  is  such  a  maze  of  moostl 
most  intimate  knowledge  would 
enable  us  to  trace  ;  nnd»  thou 
habitation  to  the  Ermnuk  am 
is  so  difBcuit  of  n-  o*-^-  -iJ 
quent«d,  that  no  j 
graphy  ai*e  to  bt  --M^uini. 
however,  that  the  range  of  H 
no  longer  so  lofty,  as  to  I 
among  the  mountains  hy  i 
rounded,  and  that  no  cott 
pctual  Btiow  vtm  uuy  mf 
eastern  half  i^? 

ed  by   the  Hii  ool 

barren  :  the  level  *'[>*>t^  mr   I 
and   the  hills  are   nakod   aiul 
wcsterD  part  which  belongs 
though  it  has  wider   vrtH-^v^ 
cultivated,  is  still  a  n 
The  northern  face  of  tin-sv-  n 
sudden  descent  into  the  province 
their  accbvity  is  lea$  on  llbeir 
tie«»  except  pcrhap?*  on  ihc 
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KOH-I-8AFED .  KOIIISTAN. 

)d  the  north-west  they  seem  to  sink  Ilimnlnja,  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  Nipal, 
f  into  the  plain  which  borders  on ;  the  Sufed  Koh  is  visible.  It8  snowy  top, 
rL  The  slope  of  the  whole  tract  is .  is  also  visible  from  Peshawar,  but  it  cannot 
the  west.     See  Koh.  ,  be  seen  from  Cabul,  even  from  the  top  of  the 

J-MEERIAH,  a  hill  north  of  the  j  Tukht-i-Shah,  which  rises  behind  It— ri^wc** 
hich  prodaces  coal  of  good  quality.    A  personal Nar.,  p.  234. 
ir  Baljawar,  one  day's  journey  north        KOH-I-SAFI.  Behind,  or  east  of  the  Siah 
)xos  river. —  Woodts  Journey  to  the\  Koh,  is  a  hilly  tract,  not  mountainous,  aU 
See  Ualjawar.  ;  though  waste  and  desolate,  named  Koh-i-Sati, 

-I-MUBARIK,  a  rock  which  British  '  from  the  tribe  that  pasture  their  flocks  in  it ; 
call  Bombareck.  Koh-i-mubarak,  and  this  tract  intervenes  between  the  Siah 
leased  mountain,  but  it  is  also  called  j  Koh  and  the  valley  of  Taghow  ;  moreover, 
ibarak,  the  fortunate  or  auspicious  :  through  it  meanders  the  river  of  the  Kohis- 
id.  !  tan. — Masson^s  JourneySy  Vol,  iii,  p  151. 

-I-NOKREH,  or  Silver  Mountain,  j  KOHISTAN,  literally,  hill  country,  but 
rere  formerly  worked,  near  the  vil- !  commonly  so  applied  to  mountain  tracts  on 
Sahr  Rud,  Hassa  and  Mahomedabad. !  the  N.  W.  frontier  of  British  possessions  in 
ine   had   probably   been  abandoned,  |  India. 

iny  others  in  Pei*sia,  when  the  pro-  j  In  the  Kohistan  of  Cabuly  the  people  occu- 
is  found  inadequate  to  the  labour  of  {  py  partially  the  valleys  of  Ghoribund,  Punjir, 
I  ;  or  when,  as  the  peasant  signifi-   Nijrou,   Tagow,  Alishang,  Alighur  and  the 


said,  deh  kharch,  nuh  hasel,  the  ex- 
imouuted  to  ten  with  only  nine  of 
'Ouseley's  Travels^  Vol,  ii,  p,  106. 
-I-NUK,  or  Mountain  of  Light,  a  cele- 
diamoud,  said  to  be  tlie  immemorial 
D  of  Indian  sovereignty  from  the  days 
'andu.  Colonel  Sleeman  would  have  it 
is  great  diamond  was  first  found  in 
ia  by  Meer  Jumla,  and  presented  by 
Shah  Jehan,  as  a  nuzzur  for  a  pass- 
his  aggrandizement,  i^ut  Babcr  states 


lower  Kuner.  To  the  south-east,  the  Kohis- 
tan extends  to  the  hills  of  Tagow,  and 
farther  away,  to  Lughman,  the  Lamghan  of 
Baber,  and  so  called,  according  to  him, 
because  tlie  tomb  of  Lamecli,  the  father  of 
Nuh  or  Noah,  is  to  be  seen  there.  From 
Charikar  to  Jellalabad  the  road  is  open,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  Alexander,  whetlier  ho 
re-crossed  the  mountains  at  Bamian,  or  at 
Beghram,  marched  by  this  route  towards 
India.  On  a  detached  and  comparatively  low 
bis  capture  of  the  palace  of  Ibrahim  hill,  a  whitish  streak  is  observed,  extending 
Agra,  he  found  ^  one  famous  diamond,  from  the  summit  to  the  foot  of  it.  This  is 
bad  been  acquired  by  sultan  Allah- ;  the  Reg-rawan,  or  running  sand  mentioned  by 
D.  It  is  so  valuable,  that  judges  of  i  Baber,  The  natives  say  that  it  runs  up 
Is  valued  it  at  half  the  daily  expense  !  again,  and  that  it  is  never  diminished  ;  and 
rorld.'  Most  prol>ably  this  gem  was  \  that  there  is  a  cave  at  its  foot  where  noises 
than  the  famous  Koh-i-Nur,  which  is  ;  are  heard.  It  has  been  described  by  Burnes, 
tave  been  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  Vigne  and  other  travellers. 
inch  ill  width.  Being  carried  off  by  The  Kohistan  of  Jullaftdhnr  is  interesting 
lali,  it  was  afterwards  seized  in  the  ethnological ly.  The  revenue  of  the  rajah  of 
of  that  monarch's  tents,  by  Ahmed  Mundi  is  reckoned  at  four  lacs  of  rupees  a 
3in  whom  it  descended  to  his  son, ;  year,  much  of  which  is  tlerived  from  suit  and 
looja,  and  is  now  in  London.  His ;  the  half  is  paid  to  the  British  Government. 
I  the  Guicowar  of  Baroda  purchased  The  hamlets  in  Kooloo,  near  the  Tiri  pass,  in 
[>rated  diamond  Star  of  the  South  for  \  the  Jullandhur  Kohistan,  seldom  contain  more 
of  eijrht  lacs  and  three-quarters  of  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  houses.  Single 
£87,O()0  sterling.  The  Star  of  the  houses  are  numerous,  and,  from  being  scat- 
i  next  to  the  Koh-i-Nur,  the  largest !  tered  amongst  the  fields,  give  an  agreeable 
I  ID  the  world  ;  weighing  1 23  carats,  i  variety  to  the  bold  laudscajK?.  This  distribu- 
gemof  extraordinary  purity  and  lustre.  [  tion  of  houses  arises  from  lauds  available  for 
^ind.9  VoL'ii,  p.  318.  See  Diamond,  j  cultivation  being  usually  of  small  extent  and 
[-I-RUD,    an    artificial    reservoir   at '  widely  separated,  and  consequently  unable  to 

i  support  large  communities.  Tt  is  also  impe- 
-I-SAFED,  or  White  Mountain,  forms  ,  rntively  necessary  for  the  husbandman  not  to 
majestic  boundary  to  the  southern  i  place  a  ravine  or  any  other  impediment  he- 
ft plain,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  |  tween  his  hut  and  his  fields,  as  all  communi- 
ty miles  from  the  town.  Its  height, !  cation  with  them  would  probably  be  cut  off 
SHS,  is  about  seventeen  thousand  feet,  i  during  the  greater  part  of  the  rains,  an  im- 
ng  the  whole  soutlicrn  side  of  the  portant  season  of  the  year  in  India.  Th«» 
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n&tires  of  Sookeyt,  ^^uodce,  8U<]  Kootoo,  m   as  iu  ti'out.    Indies  liitvo  their* 

'  Ihe  Kohirttnu  of  llie  Julittmlliur^  htivo  sallow    with   scarlet  doth.     All 
rotnplexioiis  ttiul   appear  to  he  of  tUe  sanie  I  wilJi  the  except ioo  af  plougl     _ 
race  u^  the  iuhuhitjitit;^  of  BuFJiliit*.     In  fuel    e<i  by  ihe  woinct),  whilo  the  mru 
iHttiiy  of  the   coolie*  employed  lit    canyiug  i  horae,    prniii   ci'wpB  niti  cut  with 
bu>^'g»go  l>etween  SitnU  »nd  Kalka  are  men  |  and  l>iivdeu»  are  usually  cttrri<>U 
from  tlieso  ^tiilet^,  who  n)^  attracted  Lbere  by  l  or  larj^^e   tronicul    Inukelf^    haii^iii 
the  wnge^,  which  average  oue  aiiua  a  day  iii    shouldera  on  to  the  Iwick,  which 
their  own  distriolf^,  but  from  four  ro  six  amias 
on  the  left  brink  of  ihe  Sutlej,     The  men  are 
fjeijerjilly  tali  nod  stronj;,  but  few  of  them  are 
haudsorae,     Maoy  of  the  young  xvonicn  are 


pretty,  but  at  ibc  age  of  20  or  25  becoino 
coarse  and  st^ttt.  The  dress  of  botii  sexes  i^ 
Dearly  the  same.  1 1  coiisbts  of  a  drab-coloured 
wooUeu  frock,  tro wipers  of  the  same,  or  of 
leather,  and  a  flat  skull  cap,  generally  black, 
with  sandaKs  made  of  coarse  grass.  The 
woollen  cloth  called  pattoo  m  miuiufaeturcd 
by  themselves  aiid  resembles  thick  coarse 
blanketing.  It  \s  ^o\d  w  pieces  of  10  incbef; 
in  width  HWi]  about  21  feet  iu  length  at  2  Rs. 
}*  As.»  or  3  Ri^,  a  piece,  occoi^tling  to  the  qua- 
lity. Both  sexes  wear  a  girdle  around  the 
waist^  and  the  man  generally  go  bare-legged 
during  the  hot  weaiher^  They  seldom,  if 
ever,  wear  shoes,  the  richer  cla??ses,  however, 
wear  worsted  slo<.*kii>g5  and  .shoes  wlien  they 
go  out.  The  women,  instead  of  the  cap, 
sometimes  have  a  coloured  piece  of  cloth  tied 


lal  mode  of  carrying  loot!?* 
moun tains.  The  mountnin 
had  long  Ijeen  in  the  habit  of  T 
wives,  and  on  the  introduciiao 
law8  the  desertion  of  tlieir  hui«l4 
women  wa^^  pretty  geueraL  T 
Kulu  laid  their  grievttDcei<  tiefii 
per  nulhority,  by  whom  tliey 
since,  before  the  British  rul^ 
their  cattle  more  than  iheir  wiva 
now  i-everse  the  cnstcm,  anil 
care  of  their  wives,  a  system  of ' 
evidently  could  not  appredalr, 
more  plentiful  than  cattle.  Ainu 
one  sometime.**  seen  iufanta  wrtfj 
little  mummies  and  laid  in 
that  a  small  rill  of  water  fallt^ 
These  infants  are  usually 
elderly  female  whilst  th*>»ir 
ployed  in  the  fields*  The 
that  Uiis  ordeal  sti^ugtlieus 
renders  them  hardy,  and  that  it 
teiy  aud  various   other   diseaaes* 


round  the  head;  and  occftsioually  twist  their 

hair  into  one  long  plait,  the  end  of  which  h  I  common  object  i^  to  keep  them 
then  ornamented  with  j^lip^  of  coloured  cloth    this  is  found  to  be  ihe  most 
or  shreds  of  worsted.     The   plait   is  by  no  I  of  »o  doing.     It  h  not  kno' 
means  unbecoming  to  the  young.     The  dress  i  inhabitants  of  the  mouutaim 
of  the    women    on   the  western    aide  of  the    right  bank  of  the  Sutlej   mI* 
Seukuudir  range  consists  of  a  tightly  litting    not.     They  dread    tJie    evU 
body  and  sleeves  witfi  a  full  petticoat  having    recourse  to  witch  fyndei**,  who  U 
u  broad  border  at  the  bottom.     Their  favorite  |  of  discovering  ev  wh 

colour  is  a  light  yellowish  chocolate,  whilpt  the    the  mountains  in  i  i>le 


Iwrder  ih  geueraHy  of  a  deep  blue  or  of  some 
other  dark  colour.  A  veil  h  thrown  over  the 
head  and  shouldcn:,  as  in  the  plains.  If  they 
meet  a  European  they  stop  and  torn  their 
backs  to  him  until  he  have  passed.  The  men 
.dress  pretty  m\ich  in  the  same  manner  acs  those 
I  on  tlic  plains.  The  won>en  of  Kooloo  and 
the  a<lj<»Ini«g  jstjitc^  ai*e  inordinately  fond  of 
oruameuH.  These  are  of  the  usual  descrip- 
llion,  with  the  exception  of  mother  o' pearl 
dets,  which  both  mcu  and  wmnon  n9f\ 
"  iting  of  small  thin  platen  of  n 
rioua  sizes  and  engi*aved  v 
[Turcs.  Several  of  these  are  liuuj;  around 
ek  and  hang  conspicuously  on  the  chest, 
idfy    h  tnUl  to  be  unkno^vu   amongst 


If  a  cow  or  any  oti»er  hviitg  er 
doatit  is  immediately  atiribul 
eye,  and  a  witch  tinder  ia  en 
cover  it.  This  impostor  haviji 
old  woman  who  had  ito  memis 
him  by  gifts,   placed  his  vie  til 
of  a  group,  whiUt  all  inter 
sit  around  her   in  a  circle.,     Il#l 
round  the  |x>or  ereatun?,  nnd  uti 
It  is   head    towards   her,    wl 
lookers  ou  do  the  .same,  w| 
Tued  a  sufficient  proof  of  ^ 
was  subsequently  eoudem^ 
to  deatii  !     But  since  that  di^tric 


British  province  and  tlle^e  it^hami 
lijg^  httVG  not  been  allowenl  lo  lailt0| 
guilty  of  iiifantiddr,  but  {  declare  the  victim  of  lb«ir  s«{ 
a\,   Travellkig  is  generaHy    duHty  an  ouicaste^   uiii  reloao 
e^j     !!  I. tin  by  thcne  who  caornoncst   necessaries  of  life^ 

it,    Th  .     '    '^  like  a  large   tray  '  doued  to  her  fate,  md  wotdd  i 

a  twir  4^1  UaiW»  vhafta  behind  m  well  I  to  death,  but  for  Iho  iinudf  j 


KOHISTAX. 

r  some  one  of  her  relatives  to  the 
der,  who  forthwith  fastens  the  guilt 
otlMBT  person  in  the  hope  of  extort- 
similar  manner  from  the  relatives  of 
lecused. 

inhabitants  of  the  Chumba  range 
»  be  a  different  race  of  men.  They 
ter  and  appear  much  stronger,  and 
ftinly  cleaner  about  their  persons. 
i  themselves  Rajpoots,  and  say  they 

0  the   Gttddeejat.    They  are  sharp 

1  to  impose  upon  their  less  know- 
hbours.  Most  of  the  witch-finders 
be  Chumba  Guddee.  When  £uro- 
lade  their  first  appearance  in  the 
yalley,  these  men  had  veiy  slight 
\i  caste  and  would  eat  or  drink  any 
B  former  gave  them,  whereas,  since 
itact  with  the  natives  of  the  plains, 
e  become  as  bigotted  as  any  hindoo. 
imba  Guddee  may  always  be  known 
peculiar  conical  caps,  with  lappets  to 
wn  over  the  ears  like  an  Knglish 
g   cap.     As   the  traveller  proceeds 

plains  into  the  interior,  it  is  very 
ig  to  remark  the  gradual  change  in 
ares,  from  the  Ilindoostani  to  the 
ke  countenance  of  the  Lahouli. 
>t  are  a  totally  distinct  race  from  the 
'  Kulu  or  the  Chumba  Goddi  i*ange. 
looii  ore  a  short  sturdy  set  of  men, 
fr  and  filtliily  dirty.  The  women  are 
'  plain.  The  costume  of  both  sexes 
fa  pair  of  loose  woollen  dinwers,  with 
r  the  same  material,  whilst  a  wrapper 
»n  wound  around  the  body  by  being 
ver  the  shoulders  and  fastened  by  a 
jp  in  fi'ont.  Their  drefis,  generally  of 
i>[our,  is  of  a  kind  of  plaid,  and  their 

of  the  same.  The  women  wear 
'  either  in  long  plaits  fastened  at  the 
he  head  with  a  profusion  of  red  wool 
ired  tliread.s,  or  comb  it  back  off  the 

tying  it  in  a  lump  behind,  and 
it  iu  a  similar  manner.  Around  the 
Ar  capH  are  strung  large  white  shells 
ief»,  glass  beads,  and  pieces  of  amber. 
h^ir  neck,  both  men  and  women  wear 
»f  mother  o'pearl,  pieces  of  amber, 
s  and  other  precious  stones.  Each 
hanging  to  his  belt,  a  timber  pouch 
rass  instrument  for  striking  fire  ; 
ay  other  non-descript  implements. 
•nd  six  months  of  each  year  in  Kulu 
int  of  the  severity   of  the   winter 

Lahoul.  The  greater  part  of  that 
r  pass  in  dancing  and  drinking.  On 
Jees,  they  set  off*  fireworks  and  make 
dous  noise,  whilst  the  women  dance. 
hibitioQS  do  not  terminate  until  they 
10  drunk  to  continue  them.  AH  the 
247 


KOH-l-TAK. 

mountaineers  are  fond  of  spirituous  liquors, 
especially  of  brandy,  but  do  not  often  drink 
to  excci^s.  In  their  orgies,  the  women  are 
ridiculously  decked  out,  especially  the  aged 
dames.  Many  of  the  young  damsels  have 
beautiful  eyes,  of  which  they  make  the 
utmost  use.  Their  characteristic  costume, 
their  long  cues  of  hair,  and  felt  caps  stuck 
coquettish ly  on  one  side,  and  the  peculiar 
bunchy  knot  peeping  out  behind,  to  say 
:  nothing  of  the  ornaments,  ])roduce  a  most 
ludicrous  effect,  whilst  they  shuffle  and 
wriggle  their  bodies  about  in  the  dance. 
The  men  continue  either  quietly  looking  on 
or  beat  tom-toms  and  other  instruments.  It 
is  a  custom  to  add  the  names  of  adjacent 
towns,  villages,  or  places  of  note,  thus  the 
place  and  town  are  spoken  Kbf  as  Sliujanpoor 
Tira  ;  the  Bui  Dhoon  is  called  Sookeyt 
Mundi  ;  also  Kangra  Bhawun  ;  and  Pallam 
Puttiar,  &c.,  are  terms  commonly  used.  The 
following  elevations  obtaiwed  from  Capt.  A, 
Cunningham  are  to  be  taken  as  approxima- 
tions. They  may  be  100  feet  either  more 
or  less  than  the  truth  : — 


Adinanagur,  ft.  1,200 

Parhankot 1,200 

Nooipoor 1,665 

Kotila 1,370 

Kangara 2,647 

,  JoalaxMukhi...  1,805 

I  Tira 2,470 

;  Mundi 2,637 


Hoshiarpoor,  ft.  1,200 
Kumleh-guih...  4,258 

Nari  Ghaut 2,009 

Elojpoor  ditto,..  2,500 
Sekunder  do....  5,430 

Jaintri  ditto 5,632 

Gdgar  pass 4,900 

Tiri  ditto 6,485 


Sultanpoor 4,584 

A'a/zw/awi.— Kaghan,    is    a    nari*ow    glen 

stretching   upwards   from   the   northernmost 

point  of  the  Hazara  district  for  a  distance  of 

nearly  90  miles,  and    sepaititing   maharajah 

Golab  Sing's  territory  from  the  independent 

mountaineers.    Adjoining  Kaghan  «nd  reach- 

I  ing  the   Hussunzye  country,  separating    the 

i  Hazara  border  from  the  Indus,  and  adjoining 

I  the  Agrorc  fiefship  in  Hazara,  is  the  country 

I  of  some  hill  tribes  named  Kohistani  and  Swati, 

\  who  originally  came  from  the  Swat  valley. 

The  Paropamisan  chain,  which  bounds  the 
I  Kohistan  on  the  west,  extends  three  hundred 
;  and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two 
i  hundred  from  north  to  south.     The  whole  of 
j  this  space  is  a  maze  of  mountains,  and  though 
I  it  affords  a  habitation  to  theEimak  and  Hazara, 
'  it  is  so  difficult  of  access,   and  so  little  fre- 
quented, that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geo- 
graphy are   to   be    obtained.  —  Moorcroft^s 
Travels  in  Journal  Beng.  As,  Sac,,  p.  387  ; 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic   Society  of  Bengal^ 
No,  ccii,  Aprily  p.  408.      See  Kuvir,  India, 
Affjgrhan,  KaflSr,  Khyber,  Koh,  Kush,  Kabul. 
K0H4-TAK,  the  Sulimani  range  is  finish* 
ed   by  the  Pahar,   or  hills  of  Koh-i-Tak  ; 
and  to  the  north-west  is  the  Koh-i-Koadl| 
K  2*7 


KtmrAK- 


Kf>irnTt, 


Willi  n  litlfo   hiiovv  u|ioti    iU    -umiiuip      riit.* 

Knysrr  inouutaiii  urjaeji  iu  frout  tti  a  ^^outlierii 

ilirf^ctlUni. 
KOiM-ZARD,  seo  Kliuxblun.  I 

KOH  KIKANA,  Hind,  A  hill  just  wiLliin 

the  bouiidai'ies  oi'  tlio  tHiaug  district,  yielding 

iron  010  of  good  fjunlity* 

KOlMvdUT,    a   high  and  k\e\  hititnl  in 

Ia».  I  r  3G'  tionh,  loll^^  and  102*  34'  east.     It ' 


for  which  thvy  in   r^elitru  turn 
or  l)ijr|;her  nice  with,  or  riilije 
(da*  lHttt*r  supplying  i1jl»  mal 
pleliic*ut8  or  wcmdcimrt  and  hu 
fee»  itro  ^onernlly  |>nid  i«  a  «JCi 
whatever  grniii  the  liudngn  h 
each  nlough  of  laud,    tjctsides  iac3 
QU   tiuirringoj^t    «&c.     Oil  OUD 
innuy  miles  from  oiio  of  Uie  Kolial 
thcro  was  ob served*  witliio  a  oo|im 


Um  »  high  couirni  hill  on  the  south-wesL 

KOIIL  or  Kohol,  Au.  Lump-hlnck,  used  hy  I  dUtoiice,  a  group  of  KohaUr,  misiv 
womuei  for  Btaiaiu^f    their  eyeluthes.     It   is  I  childrou,  ^illiog  round  »  iii**^  frnai 


collected  by  holding  a  kuife  over  the  flarue  of 
t\  lumpi  nnd  is  applied  with  a  gla^js,  lomleu^  or 


little  binoko  ihitt  wns  btilt  riMug  Hi 
attention.     They  had    tnkett    jxmm 


wotMjen  m.'edle,  called  a  tDil,  to  tlie  cilgcsi  of    dead  bullock,  rnade  tJicir  rcjw^l,  < 


rtho  eyelids-  Tlii'*  is  tiic  fuligo  of  tlie  liomau 
vludies,  the  Pev?ian8  have  not  yet  tried  it.  The 
Arab  aud  ludiaa  women  all  us©  it*  Women 
do  not  use  t»unua  or  antimony  which  men 
only  apply  to  their  eye&,^ Bnrion' s  Sind^ 
Vol  i,  fj.  27*5. 

K(*H  LEN  SALIilK,  Geu,     Carl>onic  acid. 
KOIILKNSAUKE  DITTEREUDK,Gkr. 
Magnesia  alba, 

KOHLENSAnilES  NATROX,Soda?  ses- 
iiuicarbonaji.    Soda,  the  Natron  of  the  Greeks, 
KOULENSAURES-ZINK  OXVD,  Gnu. 
'■Cuhuuine. 

KOHLIT,  IIiXD,  of  Sinda.  The  pulso  Caja- 
mis  iudicus  or  C*  llavus. 

KOllLU,  also  Anjancle  ?  Tam.   Sulphurei 
of  nniimony. 

KOTIOMIJA,  SiRGii.     Azadiraclita  indica. 
KOIIOON,  biN'ftii.    Crocus  t^ativiis,  iJun. 
KOHTAll,  or   Kohntur,    a   race   on   the 
Neilgherries  who  occupy  many  of  the  elevat- 
ed partft  of  the  inountaius.    Thoy  have  nodis* 
^li action  of  ca«stet  and  dilTer  a>  murb  IVom  the 
Hhev  iri^ieH  of  the  moutitaiasas  they  do  Ironi 
ftll  other  natives  of  India.     They  cultivate  a  j  leather,  iron,  hras^,  silver,  poi 
confiiderahle  *iuantity  of  the  ditferent,  kinds  of  i  They  will  not  pel  form  Inboi 
billet  aud   of  the   pop[)y,  and  siornetinies  a    in  building.  Their  langu 
little  barley*  They  are  the  only  arti&ans  of  the  i  the  Cannrese.     They  eal 
lills,  being  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  pottert;,  j  of  whatever  distemper  they  di 
llioemaker:?,    &c.,  &c.     They   worship    ideal  i  this    proved    fatal    to    hev 
^ods  of  tlieir  own,  whicli,  however,  they  do    stature  Is  low,  4  or  4^  fevi,  \ii 
jlot  represent  by  any  image*   Many  of  their  |  and  heallliy.     They  eat  upiti; 
Ivillttges  are  very  prettily  situated,  and  gene-  |  viilages  all  over  the   nitiuJs, 
dly  on  a  hill  ;  and  every  hill  thus  occupied  »  in  IH25,  wei-e  187  men,  w< 

called  kohatagiri,  or,  as  more  commonly 
roiiounccil,  kotagiri.  I'hese  people  the  Toda 
ICO  call  kuv, — tlicii  term  for  a  mechanic, 
this  tribe  kill  aud  eat  a  great  deal  of 
if  WM'^*  t)o  doubt  jutcnded  by  their  hiudu 
i'  ;  »y  should  bo  called  Goha- 

|V  lit  Go,  a  cow,  and  llata, 

Bg,  ^c.    I  hey  are  in  number  about  2,000, 
Kolmtar  village  has,  bolooging  to  it,  a 
Jo  of  Ilurgher  harnlcts  or  villages,  from 
ill  they  claim  at  periodical    seasoas  the 
ncut  in  kind  of  certain  fees  or  duos  ;  and 


i 


soddencil  the  remainder  which 
to   each  end    of   little  polc«, 
always  attend  the  funerab 
the  Ttnla.  &c.,    receive   liroi 
eaaes  of  the    bulfuloes    that 
sacrifice,  allowing  from  a  hall 
a  rufiee  for  some  ;  aud  athiM>  tliej 
return  for  the  asj^istunre  tiiey  a0Q 
occasions  or   for  services   wbidi' 
licen  |K'rforme<l  for  the  fat*' 
If  they  c^tnnot  supply  ih*^ 
by  any   of  these  mcaa&, 
their  own  herd,  or  pm-clii 
fiom  the   other   tribe*?.     The 
their  dead,  collect  the  boucs 
day^  nnd   bury  them  in  n  hoh 
s[>ot  where  fhey  have  done 
in  order  tx)  the  performauce  of 
On  the  night  of  tlie  llrAi  Mi 
ftrsi  now  moon  in  tlie  moul 
the   friends   of  the   deceased 
preceded  by  muMic,  go  to  the 
The  Kothar,  in   Hgure  and 
Uie  Chakili  or  ehucktcr,  and 


girls    7y  =  497t    villAge 

They  never  milk  their  cows. 

polyaudrous^'—i^r,  Shortt  ;  Mitti 

ffhem/  fiilht  pp.  30,  81. 
KOHTLL  is  thr-  IVr^itm 

or  delile  ;  Lukh  i  -<iehl 

I  l>e  a  contraction  ^ 
I  rising  ground,  a  bill,  a  i 
I  is    by   some    rr^^:nNbnI 

Burhau-i-K.ir 
I  in  a  Persian  t^**^* 
1  mentaries,  comp«* 

K  ^46 
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ipelliag  is  two  ur  three  times 
ys  Ttaveii,    VoL  i,   p.  268  ; 
^iTrapeh inBehochiitan  and  Sind^ 

fU,  Hind,     OIca  europ»:ra, 
^^\RAM,  Tau.     PHidium   pyiife- 
^V.   pofDiferum,  the  white  and  red 

i  FIPOLI,  TaL,     Salieoruia  indica, 

[>A  CHIKA,  Malbal.     Pino  appte, 
UiAS  sativum,  Schult, 

I A  or  Kjkjita,  a  race  who  make 
oame  itiay   meau  Kuikara,  or 

*AL,  I.  e.,  Gond  Gopal,  a  settled 

who  are  cow- keepers. 
liHD*     The   ludiau  ciickow,  Eu- 

[italb»  see  Kameri,  Koel. 
Jam*     a  temple,  thus  Kali  koil, 
fKall, 
^HtJTAL,   a    waoderiog    Gond 
women  are  danctDg  girls. 
}HA,  Sakb.  From  kelaa^  to  shine 
I  10  the  Kailas  of  the  Himalaja. 
LTAEI^  Tam.     Cauavalia  obtusU 

utJ,  T&L.  Salicomia  bractlata,  Roxb, 
ft-PAH,  the  Malayala  name  of  a  tree 
rers  the  purpose  of  small  spars  for 
iJs  :  it  is  said  lo  be  strong  and 
[eucb  purposes. — Edye^  M.and  C\ 
lOKH.  Feronia  elephantum^  Corr. 
a  section  of  the  Gond,  including 
id^  the  Raghuwftl,  the  Daduvi  and 
[The  Koitor  is  tlie  Gond  par  ex- 
dd  some  suppose  the  terra  derived 
Brsimn  *  Koh,"  a  hilL 
t  HA  J  IT,    Sans.      Jit,    t^iguifies 

IGABA^LAKSHMI.    Sans.    From 
o^  and  jagri^  to  awake. 
IJEI,   see  Khajab,  Khojah. 
Is  A  JAMUN,   DuK.     Calyptrantbes 
^mfolia. 
HiKD,     Ficus  caricoidcs. 

rc,  Hind,  DwH  raauve  colour. 

see  Inscriptions, 
^AK,  HuvD.  Tribulus  alattis. 
AN»  a  small  territory  ^vest  of  Kash- 
^capital  of  same  name,  the  paternal 
\  af  Babei*.  It  is  ruled  by  an  Uzbek 
efaief  of  the  tribe  of  Yooz  who  claims 
^  fiXHn  Baber.  It  is  famed  for  its  silk. 
\bltmnts  wear  skoU  cap^i.  The  posi- 
tqfcaxi  baa  been  shifted  in  the  most 
oseian  maps  from  41"  23'  by  70*  30 
f  Inr  71'  I-  The  name  is  also  writ- 
Hid  and  Kbokand.  In  Balk  and  near 
,  Ifae  liarvest  is  at  the  beginning  of 
thit  oBsh  couotrict  in  July,  in 
:^i9  I 


ItOKA  PANDIT, 

Kungrat  and  in  the  north  of  Khokand  not 
till  the  beginning  ot*  August.  Of  the  rivers, 
in  that  central  region,  the  Ox  us  is  the  mo^t 
important,  and  the  Zarafsban,  Shaltr-Sabx  and 
Jaxartes  follow,  and  Kokan  an  Uzbek  chief- 
ship,  is  situated  on  the  Sir  or  Jaxurtea.  It 
possesses  considerable  celebrity  in  being 
looked  ou  as  the  capital  of  Afrasi»b,  and  is 
historically  connected  wit!»  the  campaigns  of 
ChenEriz  and  Timur  ;  but  it  is  better  known 
as  the  birth-place  ofBaber,  from  which  he 
raised  himself,  first  to  the  throne  of  Kabul, 
and  ultinvately  'to  that  of  Hindustnn.  The 
once  fertile  kingdom  of  Ferghnna  has  again 
taken  its  place  among  the  nations  of  Toor* 
kistan.  Kokan  is  not  only  the  key  ofToor- 
kistao,  it  is  on  the  high  road  to  the  Chinese 
settlements  of  Kashgar,  Yarkund  and  Khoten, 
witli  which  it  carries  on  a  very  considerable 
traffic,  and  where  the  khan  exercises  rotich 
influence,  Al?o  there  is  an  open  and  regular 
communication  from  Yarkand  to  Ca^hmeer  and 
Ladak,  j^o  that,  with  an  intluenoe  in  Kokan, 
the  raniilications  of  commerce  become  inHuite, 
extend iirg  into  Tartary,  China  proper,  and 
even  India.  Herat  is  valuable  as  an  empo- 
rium further  to  the  south  and  west.  Herat 
has  been  stated  to  be  the  entrepot  of  Peri^ia, 
Toorkistan,  Cabul  and  India.  Kokan  will  be 
found  to  be  emporium  of  Tartaiy  and  China, 
of  Russia,  and  the  northern  frontiers  of  iUn- 
dustan.  If  Russia  and  England  abandon  in 
the  east  the  policy  of  friendly  communication 
which  ihey  maintain  in  the  west,  and  directly 
or  indirectly  urge  the  nations  which  intervene 
between  the  Indian  borders  to  make  war  on 
each  other,  they  will  not  be  fulfilling  their 
duties  as  civilized  powers,  nor  can  they  derive 
any  benefit  from  such  a  proceeding.  With 
irritating  causes  at  work,  Yarkand  and  Ko- 
kftD  must  come  into  collision,  and  Kokan, 
I  backed  up  by  Russia,  would  succumb  to 
Yarkand,  and  Russian  officers  and  Russian 
merchants  will  occupy  the  towns  of  Yarkand 
and  Khoten.  Kokan  and  Yarkand  intervene 
between  Russia  and  Hindustan. — Paperg^ 
East  India^  Cabul  and  Aff'gftamstan,  pp. 
120,  136-31. 

KOKAN  BER,  Hiwd.  Fruit  of  the  wild 
ber,  Ziicyphus  vulgaris,  and  Z.  nummular  la. 

KOKA  PANDIT,  author  of  a  work,  iu 
Sanscrit  verse,  De  modis  coeundi  aliis  quo 
rebus  veneris-  There  is  no  book  in  eastern 
literature,  except  the  Hitopadesa,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  such  variety  of  Janguages.  In 
Persian,  Hindustani  and  Fanjabi,  it  is  called 
La;czat-un-Nissa  ;  in  Arabic,  the  Marifat-un- 
Nayk  :  in  Stndhi,  the  Farhat-el  Ashikin. 
The  original  is  in  Sanscrit  verse,  and  transla- 
tions arc  to  be  found  in  the  veroacular 
dtalocls  of  India,  an  the  Mahratti,  Tehigu,  &:**. 
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KOKAR,  see  Jet. 

KOK-B  U  BADEE,  Beng,    Salvia  plebeia. 

KOKELAR,  an  artliiciiil  luke  iu  CeyloB, 
20  miles  in  circumfereupe* 

KOKEMARj  a  decoction  of  poppy  beads, 
in  use  in  Persia. 

KOKHUR,  Hlnd,     Mjrsine  africaua, 

KOKI,  Bee  Iiuiia. 

KOKILA,  HiKD.  EuUjDamjs  orientalis, 
Linn.     Himalayan  black-biril. 

KOKILAKSHAMU  or  Golimidi,  Tel. 
Coix  barbftta,  R, 

KOKKA  PAYALA  TIGE,  Tkl.  See 
Kukka  pa) a  tige  ? 

KOKKISA  CHETTU,  Tel.  Bigoonia 
Buaveolens,  U, 

KOKKITA  or  Kar  inguva,  Tel.  Gardenia 
lati folia,  Ait. 

KOKKITA  YAKALA  or  Gudama  tige, 
Tel.     Vitis  adnata,  WalL 

KOKKITA  or  Kokkiti,  or  Samudra  pala, 
Tel.  Argyreia  speciosa,  SwLy  also  Desrao- 
dium  ^angeticum,  DC, 

KOKLAS,  a  pheasant  of  tbe  Himalaya. 

KOKNA  of  the  Kol,  Hall^tus  fiilviventer, 
VielL 

KOKNAR,  HiNp,     Papaver  somniferum, 

KOKNI  BER,  Hind.  Ziiyplius  nummu- 
laria.  The  Jangli  Kokra,  Hind.,  is  a  species 
of  Hihii^cus. 

KOKOH,    Albizzia,  species* 

KOKO  KHOTON,  here  are  five  gre^t 
Lama  serai,  in  each  of  which  are  more  than 
2.000  Lama,  besides  fifteen  smaller  serai  ; 
20,000  is  thus  a  low  estimalc  for  the  uimaber 
of  Lama  in  this  famous  city, — Prinsep's  Tibet, 
Tartary  and  Mongolia^  p.  51. 

KOKO-NOB,  Mongol.  The  Blue  Lake 
or  Blue  Sea,  is  an  immense  reservoir  of  water 
more  than  four  hundred  miles  iu  circumfer- 
ence. According  to  popular  tradition,  fo 
Tibet,  tkis  vast  l>ody  of  water  onre  occupied 
what  is  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Lha-S^a, 
and  found  its  way  by  a  subterraoean  course 
to  its  present  bed, — Hues  BtcollecHons  of  a 
Journey,  />.  224. 

KOONKUSSE,  Gku.     Cocoa-nut  palm* 
KOOKNA  ZEYLANICA,  Thw, 
EokooD-gass,  SrNOF> 

This  tree  is  not  uncommon  on  the  lianks  of 
sti'eame  in  the  Sai^ragaro  and  Ambagamowa 
districts,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  4,000 
feet^     The  inner  yellow  bark  is  employed  by 
the  natives  medicinally  as  a  Bterautatoi'y^  and 
an  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds,  which  is 
used  for  burning  in  lamps.  Wood  unknown, — 
Thw.  En.FLZeyl.p.  52. 
^KOKOORD,  sec  Kiu-siu. 
lOKOS,  Rcra.     Cocoanut  palm. 
LOSNOOTEN,  Dtrr,   Cocoanut. 
iHh  Mahr,     a  fox. 


KOKOSNUSSE,  Ge«.    Coci^ 

Linn* 

KOK.SHIM,BEj«G.Celsta 

KOK^SINGHA,  a  renown 

who  in  A.  D.  1661,  with  a  fleet  aot 

25,000    men    attacked    and    deaiil 

Dutch  settlements  inFormosa, —  Cm 

KOKSH,  Koktah,  see  Ko<*ci 

KOKUL,    Tam.      Balsiim 

burghiannm,  WalL 

KOKUM,  of  Bombay, 
Roxb. 

KOKLTN  or  Fai^hana,  see  Kokai 
KOL  \^  the  term  applied  to  the  i 
of  the  hill  country  of  Chota  Nagpa 
pur  and  Rewah.     Europeans  apply 
to  the   Dra vidian  Oraon^  as  well  \ 
other s»  but  perhaps  erroneously,  ani 
the  tribes  have  other  distinctive  ol 
tlie  south  of  the  Chota  Kagpur  codii^ 
Singhbhum,  it  is  applied  to    th 
The  Kol  of    Chota    Nsgpur, 
tribes,  Mundah  and  Oraon.     '^ 
pying  the  same  villages,  cultiri 
delds,  and  their  festivals  and 
the  same,   but  they  are  of  en 
origin  and  cannot  intermarry  witfiii 
caste.  The  Muudah  were  the  pnoro 
The  Kol,  Lurka  Kol,  and  the  wildi 
Kol  of  the  hilts  to  the  west  of  theSiJ 
district,  speak  u early  the   same 
the  Ho,  Sontal,   Bhumi   and  Mufld 
Kol,  the   Kur   of  Etlichpur,    iha 
of  Sargujah   and  Juspur,    the  Mui 
Kheriah     of    Chota    Nagpur,     tba 
Singhbhum,   the   Bhumij    of   Manti 
Dhulbhum   and    the     Sontal   of 
Singhbhum,  Cuttack  tributary  mahi 
ribagh    and    the    Sontal     Pergunv 
kindred  peoples  numbering  several 
Amongst   the  Kol,  man    and   wife 
ther  as  is  the  custom  wttli  .«^omechrii 
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mahoroedau  races.  The  Kol, 
and  Oraon  tribes  and  all  thcwie 
Muudah  are  passionately  fond 
which  they  commence  iu  vei-y 
regard  as  an  accomplishmenu 
sing  wefl  and  have  musical  voices  ad 
variety  of  simple  melo^lies.  Thnr 
assumes  a  national  character  at  tJ| 
periodical  seasonal  festival.^  and  fiiil 
Jatro,  at  which  the  young  men  t? 
partners  with  fairings.  I'he  Kol  lafi 
in,  and  greatly  dread,  witche^  *-^*-^'^  *'i 
many  persons  whom   they  I  % 

Chota   Nagpur,    properly    \  1 

is  the  country  on  tlio  ea<»t*irr 
tensive  plateau  of  Ceutia!  1 1  :  d 

Koel,  the  Snbunreka,  th<    In      i    ^'  q 
rivers  have  their  sources*  i 

Sirgujah  and  forms  what  i* 
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land  of  Juspur,  and  it  is  con  nee  t- 
inuoQS  chfun  of  hills  with  the 
I  Kjmor  ranges  from  which  flow 
the  Ganges,  and  with  the  high- 
erkaotuk  on  which  are  the  sources 
budda.  The  plateau  is,  on  the 
at  3,000  feet  above   the  level  of 

an  area  of  about  7,000  square 
;  on  all  sides  difficult  of  access,  is 
3d,  undulating  country,  diversi- 
^es  of  hills,  and  it  has  a  genial 
le  population,  in  1866,  was  esti- 
out  a  million,  and  is  formed  of  a 
lon-Arian  tribes  who  had  fallen 

refuge  from  the  plains,  more 

them,  however,  being  the  race 
iropeans  as  Kol,  the  other  races 
gpur  and  its  adjoining  tracts  are, 
^ol,  Ho,  Bhumi,  Mundah  and 
,e  Kol,  in  former  times,  possessed 

Chota  Nagpur,  which  may  now 
)  divided  between  them  and  the 
Uraon,  who  came  from  Botas- 
chief  men  in  most  of  the  villages 
vever,  of  the  old  Mundah  or  Kol 
hey  do  not  intermarry  with  the 
The  greater  part  of  Singhbhum  is 

Kol,  and  we  find  them  numerous 
otty,  and  dispersed  to  the  vicini- 
ck  and  Midnapore. 
la  Kol,  as  they  are  termed,  inha- 
tensive  tracts,  which  go  under 
the  Kolehan.  Part  of  these  wilds 

the  Singhbhum  district,  and  the 
pay  a  nominal  obedience  to  the 
f  that  province,  but  the  greater 
r  this  population  is  more  under  the 
lie  rajah  of  Mokurburj  than  of  any 
powerful  chiefs  in  that  part  of  the 
ut  even  his  orders  are  obeyed 
they  are  supposed  to  tend  to  the 
f  the  Kol  themselves.  Upon  the 
r  be  said  of  this  singular   people 

in  a  primeval  and  patriarchal 
tr  their  Moonda  and  Manki,  they 
ed  to  preserve  a  sort  of  savage 
e,  making  themselves  dreaded 
y  their  more  powerful  and  civi- 
>ur8.  The  Kolehan  with  its  wilds 


The  same  cast  of  countenance  prevails  in  the 
two  races,  though,  perhaps,  tinged  with  a 
wilder  and  more  fierce  expression  in  the 
Lurka  Kol.  The  Uraon,  who  inhabit  great 
part  of  Chota  Nagpur,  regard  the  Kol  as  a 
tribe  inferior  to  themselves,  and  do  not  inter- 
marry with  them.  The  villages  in  the  Kolehan 
are  ruled  by  Moonda  and  Slanki  as  in  Chota 
Nagpur.  The  foimer,  the  Moonda,  is  the 
proprietor  of  one  village  ;  while  the  latter 
holds  six,  eight,  or  twelve.  These  village 
potentates  used  ^equently  to  wage  fierce  war 
with  one  another,  and  bitter  and  long  existing 
feuds  have  often  prevailed  amongst  them. 
There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  Kol  character, 
however,  that  serious  and  bloody  as  may  be 
the  domestic  quarrels,  no  sooner  are  they 
threatened  with  hostilities  from  without,  than 
all  their  animosities  are  laid  aside  and  forgot- 
ten for  a  time.  The  villages  are  generally 
built  on  some  elevated  spot  surrounded  by 
trees,  and,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  villages,  the  Kol 
standard  or  ensign,  a  pair  of  bulfalo  horns,  is 
suspended  in  a  conspicuous  situation.  *  The 
dress  of  both  sexes  is  alike,  a  strip  of  cloth 
brought  round  the  loins  and  passed  between 
the  thighs  forming  their  only  covering  ;  the 
women  wear  a  profusion  of  coloured  beads 
suspended  from  their  necks,  and  have  their 
ears  pierced  with  a  number  of  small  brass 
rings.  Their  diet  is  of  a  very  promiscuous 
nature  ;  every  thing  almost  that  can  be  con- 
sidered eatable  being  relished  by  them,  and 
much  of  what  we  consider  carrion  is  eagerly 
sought  for.  In  this  respect  they  do  not  differ 
from  the  Kol  of  Chota  Nagpur.  They  are 
greatly  addicted  to  diniukenness  ;  the  religion 
of  the  Lurka  Kol  is  nothing  but  a  superstition 
of  the  grossest  kind.  The  great  divinity  is 
the  sun  (suruj),  next  to  the  sun  ranks  the 
moon  (chandoo),  and  then  the  stars,  which 
they  believe  to  be  the  children  of  the  latter. 
They  uniformly,  upon  solemn  and  great  occa- 
sions, invoke  the  sun,  and  by  him  many  of 
these  lawless  men  at  times,  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  late  £.  I.  Company.  Another 
form  of  oath  used  by  them  is  that  of  swearing 
upon  a  small  quantity  of  rice,  a  tiger's  skin 
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seized  with  the  pains  of  labour,  she  is  imme- 
diately removed  to  a  lonely  hut,  the  iloor  is 
shut  upon  her,  ofTerioga  of  various  k  Id  J  s  are 
suBpeuded  near  it  to  propitiate  the  Bhonga, 
and  no  one  ventui*es  near  till  all  is  over.  The 
women,  it  may  be  observed,  are  not  secluded 
or  shut  up.  When  a  Kol  youth  has  fixed  his 
lection  on  a  laae,  generally  the  iuhabitaut  of 
amo  ncii,'hbouviDg  village,  she  is  waylaid  and 
^caiTicd  off  to  his  house  by  himself  and  his 
friends.  So  soon  as  information  of  this  reaches 
the  parents  of  the  girl,  they  proceed  to  the 
village  of  the  ravibher^  not  however,  in  gene- 
ral, with  any  hostile  purpose.  Interviews  take 
place  between  the  friendB  on  either  side,  and 
at  length  matters  are  brought  to  a  final  set- 
tlement ;  the  new  husband  paying  to  the  father 
of  bis  spouse  a  certain  number  of  cows,  goats, 
6r  buffaloes,  according  to  his  means,  or  the 
beauty  and  comeliness  of  his  bride.  After  this 
a  scene  of  feasting  and  intoxication  generally 
follows,  in  which  women  and  children  as  well 
as  men  pai^tictpate*  The  Kol  bum  their  dead, 
carefully  collecting  the  bones  and  asheis  and 
bury  them  with  offerings  of  rice  in  or  near 
their  villages,  placing  jierpendicular  or  hori* 
zontal  slabs  of  stone  over  each  particular 
grave.  Those  grave  stones  form  a  remark- 
able object,  and  strike  the  eye  of  every 
stranger  on  approaching  a  Kol  village.  The 
only  weapons  used  by  the  Kol,  whether  in  war 
or  bunting,  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the 
tulwar  or  axe. 

The  Mundah  Kol  or  Ho,  comprise  about 
two-thuds  of  the  population  of  the  five  per- 
gunnahs  of  Silli,  Tamar,  Barnndah,  Rabey 
and  Bundu,  all  others  being  recent  settlers. 
But  many  of  the  Mundah  Kol  have  been  dis- 
possessed of  their  ancestors*  lands,  by  naiddle- 
men,  brahmans,  and  raj  puts.  Mundah  settlti- 
ments  are  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Chota  Nagpur.  The  M  utidab  and  Soii- 
lal  are  amongst  the  ugliest  of  mankind,  tlie 
Sontal  being  remarkable  for  good  nature  and 
ugliness.  They  are  more  like  Hottentots  than 
-Negroe.-*.  The  extreme  featured  of  the  Mun- 
dah race  have  high  cheek  bones,  small  orbits 
often  with  an  oblique  setting,  flat  faces,  with- 
out uuidi  beard  or  whisker,  and  in  colour  from 
brown  to  tawny  yellow.  Mundali  featui-es  are 
flat  and  broad.  The  richer  people  of  the  Mun- 
dah, who  aspire  to  be  zemindars,  wear  the 
poitii,  reverence  hrahmans  and  wortihip  Kali, 
but  the  mass  continue  in  tbeir  original  faith. 
The  great  propitiatory  sacrificee;  to  the  local 
deities  arc  carousals,  at  which  they  eat,  drink, 
sing,  dance  and  make  love,  and  the  hindoos 
(Settled  in  the  province  propitiate  the  local  dei- 
ties The  Mundah  country  i 8  arranged  into 
Forha  or  divisions,  each  cont^isting  of  twelve 
i^rttiotti  viD&gcs  under  a  chiefi  aud  the  chiefs 


meet  at  times  for  consultation. 
Oraon  and  some  of  the  Mundah 
are  called  after  animals,  the  cel^  ham 
heron,  and  the  ckns  do  not  eat  tlii 
whose  name  they  bear.     The  Mundafii 
dead  are  placed  in  a  coffin   along  wil 
clothes  and  ornaments  used,  and  aU 
the  deceased  had,  and  alt  burned.    Tl 
bones  are  preserved  till  a  lai^e  i 
stone  can   be  obtained,  and   tlie  h( 
interred  below  it,  the  Ho  near  the  hfl 
Oraon  separate  from  the  village, 
taken  to  the  tomb  in  a  procession, 
girls  with  empty  and  partly  broken 
which  they  reverse  from  them  to  blni 
that  they  are  empty.     The  coHeclittl 
massive    grave    stones    under  iht 
tamarind  trees  is  a  remarkable 
villages.     The  stones  are  aomeliiDM 
that  the  men  of  several  vilUgee  am 
to  move  one.     The  bones  are  pat  w 
rice  into  a  new  earthen  veeaett  dcfCl 
the  hole  prepared  for  them  and  cofi 
the  big  stone.     The  Mundah  and  Or 
are  fond  of  field  sport?,  and  all  game, 
small,  disappear  from  near  them.    T 
great   hunting    parties.     Fi^htn^  t| 
fighting  are  also  resorted  to.     The 
and    Ho  have  a  sham  an  it^   religin^ 
have  no  worship  of  material   idolii, 
bougu,  the  sun,  is  the  supreme  H 
creator  aud  preserver,  a  beneficent 
they  have  secondary  gods  all  inv: 
genei^ally  malevolen  t.    Sacrifices  to S 
are  made  of  fowls,  pigs,  a  white  goaL 
and  buffalo.  The  Kol  and  Sum  ~ 
the  north  of  the  Good  and  K 
India  ;    their    languages    v 
words,  but  they   belong  to  u  J 

family  of  languages.  The  Kol  also  in 
forest  and  mountain  tracts  of  Renal 
Bahar  and  Chota  Nag  pur  on  the  aoc 
Kond,  in  Gliondwana,  and  bonlH 
people  in  the  Rajmahal  hills,  dwtelfi 
east  at  Surabulpur,  Sirgujah,  Gangpi 
Nagpur,  Romgurh  and  Mongir.  ' 
were  described  by  Lt*  Tickell  in  184 
Be D gal  Asiatic  Society^s  Journal.  ( 
called  Oraon,  was  driven  at  an  earf 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gai 
found  the  Mundah  Ko!  trilie  in  pom 
Chota  Nagpur.  The  Mundah  call  ill 
Ho,  though  more  generally  knowa 
The  Kol  and  Male-llraon  are  ph 
Indian  more  than  Dravidian,  an 
tion  of  the  eastern  Vindhya  and 
opposite  side  of  the  Gangelic  vatli 
Indians,  implies  that  the  valley  ii 
time  possessed  by  the  sime  raoe^^ 
conclusion  is  that  the  Kol  wem 
of  the  anciout  Ultm-Indo  Bravi 
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eacefiil  punuits.  The  estate  of 
SmghboiD,  aflterwards  styled  the 
ndimt»  was  then  confiscated  for  re- 
be  total  revenue  from  the  district 
ipees  45,000.  The  expenditure 
police  battalion,  amounts  to  about 
XX).  Kol  arms  are  the  bow,  a 
iboo  with  bamboo  string,  the  arrow 
bftitle  axe.  The  Kol  intermixed 
md  on  the  Sumbulpur  borders,  are 
ailed  Kirki.  In  British  India  and 
rs  are  four  distinct  branches  of  the 
D^ages  spoken  by  members  of  the 
ice.  In  tlie  north  are  the  Himala- 
nrith  their  dialects,  occupying  from 
TB  on  the  Sutlej  to  the  Boti  of  Bhu- 
iztreme  east.  Then  there  are  the 
B  of  languages,  comprising  with  the 
id  others  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
I  of  the  Naga  tribes  and  of  the 
kssam,  and  of  the  Bodo,  Kachari, 
Graro  in  Eastern  Bengal.  Nearly 
this  class  is  the  Kol  or  Munda 
tallages,  including  the  Kol,  Sou- 
»hunii  of  Sin'hbhum  and  Western 
d  the  Muudala  of  Chota  Nagpur, 

Muasi  and  the  Korku  in  Hushan- 
l  westward  in  the  forests  of  the 
Norbudda  until  they  come  in  con- 
he  Bhil  of  the  Vindin  a  hills  and 

of  the  Kandesh  belong  to  this 
leed  Mr.  Hislop  held  that  the  word 
itical  with  Kol. 

trth  branch  is  Tamulic  or  Dravi- 
lich  beloDg  the  Brahui  of  Baluchis- 
roodi,  the  Tuluva   of  Kanada,  the 


apply  such  contemptuous  expressions,  as 
Dasya,  M'hleoha  &c.  These  prior  races  seem 
to  have  been  driven  largely  out  of  northern 
India  into  and  through  the  Vindhyan  moun- 
tains into  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
where  their  idiom,  the  Tamul,  Telugu,  Mala- 
yalam  and  Karnatica  are  sister  dialects  of  one 
speech,  and  Dr.  Pritchard  concura  in  opinion 
ti^ith  Professor  Bask  who  regards  the  lan- 
guages of  the  mountain  tribes  of  India,  the 
Bhil,  the  Gond,  the  Toda  and  others,  as  also 
of  the  Tartar  stock,  and  mentions  that  some 
curious  analogies  have  been  observed  between 
the  Tamulian  and  other  dialects  of  the  penin- 
sula and  the  languages  of  Australia.  Mr. 
LogHu,  however,  who  has  had  great  oppor- 
tunities of  contrasting  and  comparing  the 
Dravidians  from  various  parts  of  India,  in- 
clines to  call  them  South  Indian.  He  remarks 
that,  physically,  the  population  of  Southern 
India  is  one  of  the  most  variable  and  mixed, 
which  any  ethnic  province  displays.  A  glance 
at  a  considerable  number  of  Kling  (Telugu) 
and  Tamular  of  different  castes  and  occupa- 
tions, shows  that  the  varieties  wheu  com- 
pared with  those  of  similar  aBsemblages  of 
men  of  other  races,  such  as  *Europeans, 
Ultra-Indiaus  or  Indonesians  (including 
negroes  in  the  last  two  case?)  are  too  great  to 
allow  of  their  being  referred  to  a  single  race 
of  pure  blood.  Some  are  exceedingly  Iranian, 
some  are  Semitic,  others  Australian,  some 
remind  us  of  Egyptians,  while  others  again 
have  Malaya,  Polynesian  and  even  Simang 
and  Papuan  features.  This  varied  character 
of  the  races  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula  may 


KOL. 


KOL. 


90Q  regai'Jetl  an  dialects  of  the  gvetki  Kol 
language,  aud  by  means  of  tlie  Uiaoii  speech 
lie  further  traced,  without  ditHcuUy,  the  con- 
nection of  the  laiiguage  of  the  Kol  with  that 
of  the  hill  men  of  the  Rajmaliul  and  Bhagal- 
pur  ranges.  He  considers  that  between  those 
several  Kol  tongues  and  that  of  the  Good  of 
the  Vindhya  there  are  obvious  links,  aud  Mr, 


Elliot  5howe<l  that  much 
in  vocablen  and  f»tructure  exklc 
that  Goud  language  aud  the  eultifs 
of  the  Dekhau,  The  Soutal  ca 
Ho-lar-Ka,  Maraug  Booroo  la  a 
Kol,  of  the  Ho  and  Oraon  tribeii« 
Bhoomij  and  Munda.  Booroo  met 
taiu,  aud  every  mouDtaiQ  hai»  ita  9 


Khond  and  Kol  words,  from  Dr,  Vat/sey*s  MS,  Journal,  coliected  m  i821>  H 


Coour  Goad. 
j    miiohpoor. 


Stone  - . 
Tree. . . 
Honey.. 
MUk.  . 
HIU 


Brefld  of  whett. 


HejuliT  doU. 

Jiaf  »re. 

Dft. 

Slngbcl 

Kuiift. 

Yothft 

Btttig 

SbuhAd 

Doob., 

Doo«ifftir. 

0«m 

JhuM  . « 

Cb4boo-I£cyko 

Moonh 

Mebt 

Ap 

Sokrt 

Jeloo 

dhftna. 

:Koo1uiuiii . 
Ikeja. 


GondN.  of 

N«rbudda. 

Chokft  near 

HoahnngftbAd 


Wartft.  PI : 

MAoe.Pl:atr 

y«tf 

Kltt... 

Durtfte 

TongbM 

Murh* 

Fliooln« 

Fiitl 

kone!/.,,;.'!! 

T<»d©o '''/."/.,' 

'v>^itk 

■it .,,,., ., 

>    aee.. 

^^u.r^'^^  OokllJl4. 
Sorec  PI : 

Khhok  . 
.  ^rople ... 


Seemke. . 
jSftlija,   fTimAka.. 


,  drink^... 

,    A&t 

,  Strike. . . 
,  c&lloni. 

,  ileep.... 

,  rtie.  ,,- 

,  lit- 

p  lAk  where  be  I 

hu  gona 

,  bind.,  .. 

>  open 


Nowcju. . 
Jomejft.  . 
Khowi*  . 
Hajeeja . 


OouJcm&.. . 
Tinjeenflu. . 

J«aiT% 

Won»ro... 

Nunieen.  . 


Gilejeeja 

lBit«ja .jT«da. 

jSoobuigeJm. 

ClioU  «»lttBjt 

ToUteJa. 

Iti  kejjk  Ted* 


Cole  Un- 

BTia«e 
Chlaoob. 


Hoko. 

Herako. 

Da- 

Sln^heL 

Hansa 

Sukuuu 

Barao. 

Doom  GOT 

Towab. 

Booroo. 

Oah. 

Ah, 
Meht 

Hooaab. 
Oop. 


gtan 

fJod 

Penatfli . . 
Drawgod., 
Bedttead.. 
liiaajr. , . . . 
Tijer  ,. 
Antelope . 

btiffaloe.. 


Kik  (Sambiir  .  Co«e .     . 
CottoiL Kapooa.. 


Geloo, 
Goorio. 
1>ooki, 
I  m  mermen . 
Haraow  koo 
ra«a. 

Joometnen. 
Ailumroojra 

too  we  men. 
GiiceDieu. 
Tlngoomen 
jDoobtnen. 

Sensrakoo. 

Toiemeo. 

Kah^men 


Goonr  Good 
or  Good  of 
tb«  Gawtl^ 

J  hot  range 
Xerbudda 


Ipeel .... 

Goomoleemi 

MooUah.. 

lUvia.... 

Parkoam. 

Oonai.... 

Koda. .... 

Oothari«.. 

Batkll... 


Goood  of 
Hoebitn- 
gabad. 


OolewOTte 
at  CM»- 


Bamboo 

A  mill. 

A  child, 

A  female  cbild 

Arrow 


Mat.. 


Jlea. 


Apheon . 


kphec 


Klhar. 
Arhe 


Cheedy. 


Sookoom.. 
renDemr 
Panpett  . 
PeemaL  . 
Knltaol  , 
WaUai.  . 


Heimof.  'l 


Dad  . 

Uaturm. 


Gyeal 


t/^' 


Ay%J 


Of, 


From  tlie  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Kol  aud  Dravidiaii  laoguages^  Mr*  Hklop 
concludes  that  while  the  streana  of  Dravidiaii 
population,  as  evidenced  by  the  Biidiui  in 
Baluchistan,  entered  India  by  the  north-west, 
that  of  tlie  Kol  family  seems  to  have  found 
admission  by  the  north-east  and,  as  the  one 
flowed  south  towards  Cape  Kumari,  aud  the 
Bther  in  the    same   direction  towards    Cape 

lomania,  a  part  of  each  appears  to  have  met 
and  crossed  in  Central  India,  Tliis  hypothe- 
sis rests  on  the  presence  of  the  Brahui  where 

^ey  are,  a  fact  which  is  not  inconsistent. 
bowever,  with  the  supposition  that  the  Dra- 
vidian  tribes  may  also  have  entered  India 
from  the  north-east  or  even  across  the  Him  a- 
laya,  as  the  Kanawar,  Newar,  Chepang,  and 
other  tribes  have  done,  while   the  Kol  tribes 

rere  an  ofF^ihoot  from  a  later  horde,  the  main 
4y  of  which  entered  the  eastern  Peninsula. 
'6  Braititt  may  have  been  driveu  westward 
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by  the  invading  Arya  from  the 
To  the  early  Arya  the  prior  tribeai 
as  Dasi,  who  Dr.  J*  Wilson  tells  o 
altogether  barbarians,  for  they  hmd 
cities  and  other  establishmenta  of 
partial  civihzation.  Then,  as  ooWi 
darker  than  the  Arya  ;  ttod^  ao< 
Wilsou^  the  more  marked  Tursnifl 
rat  and  other  provinces  are  still 
(he  Kali  Praja  (corrupted  into  Fan 
population.  In  former  times 
Col  possessed  the  whole  of  Chob 
which  may  now  be  said  to  be 
tween  them  and  the  Dhaof^ 
who  came  from  Rottsghur.  Tlie 
in  most  of  the  villages  are  aliil  I 
the  Munda  or  Kol  tribe,  and  A 
intermarry  with  the  Dh&ngmr. 
part  of  Singhboom  is  mbabited 
we  find  tliem  numerous  lu  B«tsu 
dispersed   to  the   vicioiiiei  of  € 


KOLADYN. 


KOLAOU. 


I. 


Ttie  Luvkii   Kol,   as   iUcy   ave  j  Ku-ml,  to  belong  to  the  Burman  family.     Tlie 
it  those  exieusive  tracts  as  yet  j  Ku-ki  represent  its  most  archaic  and  barbarous 


knowiu  which  go  tinder  the  name 

lelmn. — Balfmtr  in  Journal  oJBmig. 

IS44  ;    /6*,  in   Jameson's    Editt- 

aU   1 843  ;  J)r,   Voysei/s  Jour- 

U,  pp.  27-36  ;  Dalton,  pp.  150- 

58^185  ;  Journal  of  the  R.  A, 

tiii  of  1861,  pp,  370  io  3To  ;  Ma- 

~'    pp.  131-2  ;  Aitchison,    Trea- 

iO  ;  J/r*  Logan ^  in  Journ.  Ind. 

Mr,  fftfslop,   in  Jount,  A  tit.  Soc.^ 

Journal  of  the  Indian  Arckipe- 

If .  nr  tutdv,  April  and  Ma^   1853, 

i^  Haur.    Cauls  aureus,  Linn.f  the 

kf   HmD.  of  Salt  Range,   Bauhinia 

^  Beno,     a  class  of  biadoo»  whose 
■vocatiaoB  are  basket  aud  mat-roak- 

see  Khyber. 

I  the  chief  river  in  Arakau, 

Sidk*  of  which  are  several  tribes 
,  ^^eed  partially  buddhist  and  par- 
.  The  Mru  oo  the  Koladjn  river 
n  do  not  e^tceed  2,800  soub.  The 
elliiig  in  the  valley  of  the  Koladyn 
ffloents  are  the  Kuki,  the  Mru,  the 
Nirii  Sakt  the  Ka-mi,  the  Ku-mi, 
Jijeo,  the  Ktn-ut,  Shenda,  nnd  the 
liij,  all  of  them  proi easing  a  creed 
btKldbist  and  partially  pagan.  The 
►iMTi  trili«2s,  puch  as  the  Lung-kha 
llie   Lunkta,  a  branch  of  the  Kukf) 

ttKoladau,  and  the  lletima 
the  Klion  or  Kun  who  are 
lers  aud  beyond  Uie  Koladan, 
title  ktiowu  to  be  referred  with  cer- 
mj  psrticulnr  branch  of  that  family, 
It  is  pi^obable  that  the  latter  at'c 
1^  Kuki,  Kumi,  &c.  The  Lung- 
^Hla  be  composed  of  an  offishoot  of 
Fof  the  Shindii  (Shentn»  Tseindu 
»ad  two  tribes  called  Lung-Khe 
e  which  it  subdued,  Cnptain 
ll»fif  The  feeder*  of  the  Mi- 1 
_  aiHuent  of  the 
^  of  high  hilbl 
do  ^♦^  inhabited  by  the  Kun. 
.RU  or  Bun-zu  (Bom-du)  of 
ilwell  noi'th  of  the  Koladan, 
the  upper  basin  of  the 
item  branch  of  the  Chittagong 
Dorth  of  the  Bom-zu  or  Bun>asu 
closely  allied  tribes  termed 
kta^  K«ng-ye,  or  Ku-ki,  who 
Dda  of  Tipperab  and  extend 
e  head  of  tlie  Koladan. 
and  Ku*kiy  appear  like  the 
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condition*  The  tribes  that  have  been  exposed 
on  the  sea  board  of  Arakan  and  in  the  basin  of 
the  Irawadi,  to  the  influence  of  the  Chinese, 
Shan,  Moo,  Bengali  mid  more  distant  com- 
mercial nations,  have  attained  a  comparatively 
high  civilization.  The  Siug-pho,  although 
much  behind  the  Burmans,  are  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  Ku-ki,  and  the  Burmese  seem 
at  a  very  ancient  period,  when  their  condition 
was  sinailar  to  that  of  the  Kuki  and  perhaps  in 
many  respects  more  barbarous,  to  have  spread 
themselves  from  the  upper  Irawadi  to  the 
south  and  west  as  far  as  the  highlands  of 
Tipperuh  on  the  one  side,  and  Pegu  on  the 
other*  Wherever  the  stock  from  which  they 
have  been  derived  was  originally  located, 
they  probably  first  appeared  on  the  Ultra 
Indian  ethnic  stage  as  a  barbarous  Himalayan 
tribe,  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Mishmi,  if  indeed  they  were  not  identical 
with  the  Mishmi  of  that  era.  The  upper 
Irawadi  was  probably  then  occupied  by  the 
ruder  and  inland  tribes  of  the  Mon-Auam 
alliance.     See  Burraah,  IndiH,  Kami,  Khyen* 

KOLA^f,  or  Kolamb,  a  Gond  tribe,  along 
the  Kandi  Konda  or  Pindi  hills,  on  the  south 
of  the  Warda  and  along  the  table  land  stretch- 
ing east  and  north  of  Manikgadh  aud  thence 
south  to  Dantanpilly,  running  parallel  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Prunhita.  The  Kolam  and 
Kurku  hill  tribes  bring  wood  and  forest  fruits 
for  sale.  The  Kolam  race  are  found  in  the 
Oomraoli,  VVoon  ond  Marker  districts  as  a  wiid 
race.  They  were  formerly  predatory,  occu- 
pying the  Mailghat  and  southern  skirts  of 
the  Vindyha  hills,  along  with  the  Audh,  Gond 
and  Kurku.  The^e  four  resemble  each  other 
in  appearance,  but  each  speaks  a  different 
language,  and  in  their  features  they  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  villagers.  There  are  1,800 
Kolam  in  Oomraoli. 

KOLA  MAVAM,  Taji.  Anacardium  oc- 
cidentals    CaHhew-out. 

KOLA  MtTKKI  CHAKKA  or  Kodisa 
Chettu,  Tel.  Wrightia  anfidysenterica,  R.  Br, 

KOLA  MURDAH,  Tam.  A  Coimbatore 
wood. 

KG  LAND  AN,  see  India. 

KOLANG  KOVAY  KILANGU,  Tah. 
Biyonia  epiga^a. 

KOLA  NUTS  are  the  product  of  central 
and  western  Africa.  The  plant  producing 
them  might  be  introduced  into  India. 

KOL  AN  J  ANA,  Sans.  GalangaL 

KO-LAOU,  Chin.  The  civil  government  of 
China  is  conducted  by  the  Nuy-ko,  or  Interior 
Council  Chamber,  in  which  there  are  four 
chief  councillors,  two  of  them  Tartar  and 
two  Chinese,  who  bear  the  titles  of  Cheung- 
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thang  and  Ko-Iaou.  The  Tartar  minister 
preaideii.  The  Loo-poo  are  six  bounds  for 
the  coDductio^  of  goveroment  buBiQCfls,  aud 
the  provinces  of  the  country  ate  each  under  a 
governor,  or,  where  twoproviocesare  united, 
a  governor-general  Every  province  is  divid- 
ed into  a  certain  number  of  district^)  called  a 
'*  Fii,"  "  Ting,"  '*  Chow,"  and  "  Heen."  A 
**  Fn"  IB  a  large  portion  or  department  of  a 
province  under  the  general  control  of  a  civil 
officer^  immediately  enbordinate  to  the  head 
of  the  provincial  government.  A  **  Ting,"  a 
smaller  division  than,  and  sometimes  a  portion 
of,  a  Fu,  when  separate  it  is  governed  as  a 
Fu,  and  called  a  *'  Chuh-le."  A  **  Chow"  is 
similar  to  a  Ting,  as  also  a  Heen,  but  each  ie 
a  smaller  division  ;  each  Fu,  Ting,  Chow,  or 
Heen,  has  one  or  more  towns,  or  walled  cities, 
under  its  gnidance,  one  of  which  takes  its 
name  and  rank  as  "  Kwang-Chow-Fu'*  and 
**  Shaog-Iiae-Heen,*'  which  latter,  although 
of  Ihat  subordinute  rank,  is  the  largest  mari- 
time city  iu  the  empire,  and  the  greatest 
resort  of  the  native  ships  or  junks.  Accord- 
ing'  to  Mr.  SiiT,  the  entire  Civil  govern- 
ment is  under  the  direction  of  two  coun- 
cils, attached  to  tiie  person  of  the  emperor  ; 
the  Kei-ko,  and  Kiun-ke-tchou.  The  hrst 
is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  plans, 
and  the  despatch  of  current  business.  Its 
duty  is,  according  to  the  official  book,  "  to 
pnt  in  order,  and  to  make  manifest  the 
thoughts  and  designs  of  the  imperial  will, 
and  to  regulate  the  forms  of  administrative 
decrees/*  It  may  be  regarded  in  some  measure 
as  the  secretary  ship  of  the  empire.  The 
second  council,  named  Kiun^ke-tchou,  deli- 
berates with  the  emperor  conceroing  political 
affairs.  The  Chinese  distiugaisb,  drat,  the 
great  prefecture  named  Fn,  which  have  a 
special  admiuistratiOD  under  the  inspection 
of  the  superior  government  of  the  province  ; 
secondly,  the  prefecture  called  Tchou,  the 
functionaries  of  which  depend  sometimes  on 
the  provincial  administration  and  sometimes 
on  that  of  the  grand  prefecture  ;  and,  ^nalJy, 
the  sub-pi*efecture  Hien,  below  both  the  Fa 
and  the  Tchou.  Each  of  these  three,  the 
Fu  and  Tchou  and  the  Hien,  possess  a  kind 

of  chief  town. Forbes*    Five    Vears  in 

China,  pp.  10-11;  8irr*s  Chinas  Fo/.  i, 
pp,  211,  223  ;  Hue,  Chinese  Empire. 

KOLAPEE  orKalapee,a  river  inPnrneea. 
KOLA  PONNA,  or  Aughri  parnika,  Tkl. 
raria  lagopodioides,  DC.  Hemionitea  car- 
folia,  jR. 

KOLA  POKA,  or  Poka  chettu,  Tei-.  Are- 
CM  catechu,  L.,  var.  with  long  nuts. 

KOLAPORE,  a  small  State  in  the  southern 
Mahratta  country.  Buddhist  eaves  occur  in 
the  r«Ttne  of  Pandcx^durrh  in  Kolaporcj  and 
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in  many  other  places  in  soutJiern  Im 
Belgaum   division   of  the  Bombay 
the  province   of  Bejapore,  is  from 
3,000  feet   above    the   level   of  the 
has  had  soldiers   in  the  Concan  t»ei 
ghauts   and   on    the  sea  slK«re,  at ! 
Sawuntwari,  Malwan,   Viugorla  aa4i 
gherry.     See  Inscriptions,  Kannert, 

KOLAK,  Hind.  Bauhinia  variega 

KOLARIAN,  a  term  which  Mr,( 
invented  to  include  races  which  be  4 
ed  of  similar  origin,  from  their 
similar  languages,  but  Lif^nt-C^oloni 
points  to  considerable  tl  '  tA 

of  the  Mundab,  Ho,  S«  i  oUu 

Kolarian  races  are  t^imple,  truthfat^ 
receive  the  christian  religion  and 
of  the  British,  possessing  roach 
energy,  powers  of  labour  and  di 
The  Kolarian  tribes  bum  their  dcaiL 
beil.p.  150. 

KOLA  S AHAJO,  0ria  >  A  W 
jam  nod  Gumsur,  extreme  heigiil 
circumference  4  feet  and  height 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  fin 
18  feet.  Its  wood  is  burn!  for  hm 
potash.  The  baik  b  used  in  tanninj 
Macdonald. 

KOLA  TUNGA  MUSTE,  Tkl. 
pertennift?  iZ.,  VoLi^p,  i9S. 

KOLAVATI,  see  InscrtpuaiM, 

KOLCUTTAY   TEAK    MA£J| 
Premna  tomentosa. 

KOLE-BALLOO.  Mahb.?  \ 
Chumbul,  an  aged,  mangj,  woro-on 
that  has  either  left  or  been  expelld 
It  is  supposed  that  being  prevoii 
infirmities  from  earning  hia  owi 
hunting  along  with  his  foLlow«n« 
himself  to  the  service  of  aome  % 
at  night,  mostly,  that  its  di&eonli 
heard,  seemingly  to  give  the  ttg«r 
of  its  discovery  of  prey,  the 
which  it  is  supposed  to  feed  q 
Tig er-s hooting  in  India* 

KOLEE  KOURADEA,  IJmi.  I 
of  Ganjam  and  Gumsur,  extripoe 
feet,  circumference  1^  feel,  beigliS 
ground  to  the  iotersection  of  the  ftfl 
8  feet.  Tolerably  com  moo  and 
firewood,  the  leaves  are  applied  i 
The  fruit  is  eaten. —  Captain  Mtud 

KOLEHAN,  a  p«rt  of  Singblwi 
by  the  Ho  as  their  proper 
called,  also,  Ho-deshaoa.  The 
divided  into  Ptrhi  or  disirieta, 
manki  or  chief,  and  each  village  hi 
dab  or  headman.  Gaogpar  im  i 
I  eeUte  S.  E.  of  the  Ko1eh«ii.  Wl 
ception  of  Gangpur  and  BanM 
'  distnctf  in  the  Sumbuipofe  and  FM 
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KOL! 

liJer  tlie  adojuastratiou  of  the 
Ul  of  the  Cuttack  TribuUiry  Ma- 
le  [nidille  of  the  nine  teen  th  ceii- 
M^  |>,  WS*  Seu  DtuvidiaD,  Kol, 
L,  Siugbum. 

A  VITLA,  Male4L.    Barleria 
j».  ;  Rheede  \  Roxb,  ;  H'\  It. 
rr  ?     Decflisnea. 
^  A»  fli>'p*     A  rice  of  Kangra. 
HtND*      A    pestle-mill    for  oil 
le,  or  Sacchurum  olficitiarum. 
I©  hirfh-place  of  G*»taintt  11  uU- 
b  rdy^  EiuUm  Hon  achism^  ^.438. 
M,     FowK 

aame  gi  von  to  tho  lower  class 
»  ill  the  'Slvalii  hills, 
lit  the  western  side  of  the  nizam 
l'&  territories,  also  to  the  K.  W* 
British  territories,  are  numerous 
KoU  race.  In  the  auturau  of 
body  of  Koli  settled  even  at  the 
[tiUoor  about  9  miles  south  of 
They  erected  8matl  huts  for 
luisiJe  the  village,  tho  meo  eu- 
fcclres  iu  ;iaat-mtikiiig  from  the 
B  date  tree,  Rud  the  women  in 
these  and  in  l>eggiug.  They 
[le  men,  darkened  from  expos  are, 
[',  Tliey  cailed  their  tribe  Hara* 
io,  but  anbcrted  that  they  were 
i  and  Gaui^a  wakl.  The  villagers 
liey  were  honest-  But  they  are 
gngii  m  dat!oity  and  thieving. 
orJing  to  Captain  Mackintosh, 
nd  on  the  west  in  every  part  of 
^ti luting  a  large  part  of  the  agri- 
ilation,  in  several  parts  of  that 
hey  are  numerous  in  Attaveesy 
»  many  settlers  in  the  northern 
the  hilly  tract  of  country  lying 
iwH  S,  W.  of  Foona,  and  the  hill 
tlie  source  of  the  river 
labitants  are  chiefly  Koli, 
ttered  over  the  districts  of 
nuggur,  Foona  and  Shola- 
the  Balaghat  on  the  western 
Hyderabad  territory.  They 
early  occupied  Guzerat  and  the 
d  jtart  of  the  latter  country  \» 
I  wan.  They  are  arranged  into 
tribes,  but  all  of  them  retain 
o(  KqVu  The  Raj,  Salesi, 
and  Dunggali  KoU  reside  in 
Wuo,  Dandory  aud  Nassik 
r«hip  the  hindoo  deities 
and  Bhinvani.  A  few  Raj  W 
jti  n  u  and  Jowair. 

c  p'    r    -      '  offshoot  of  the 
id  Mitd  to  have^  been  expelled 
They   are    farmers   and 
I>bour  aie  the  lowest  in 
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civilization,  are  the  grcutt^^^i  lirunkards  anS 
eat  the  flesh  of  animals  wliifdi  have  died  a 
natural  death.  They  are  ruled  by  chiefs 
termed  uaik.  The  Koli  have,  in  some 
instances,  attached  themselves  to  the  Bhij^ 
and  taken  the  name  of  that  race*  The  Mutlar 
or  Panburri  or  Choomli  Koli,  is  respectable. 
He  is  employed  in  eveiy  Dekhan  aud  Kan* 
desh  village  us  a  member  of  the  third  division 
of  the  BalotL'di  and  supplies  water  to  travel- 
lers, weariug  on  his  head  the  choomli  or 
twisted  cloth,  hence  the  name,  on  which  to 
rest  the  water  pot.  This  Koli  is  also  found 
in  the  Hyderabad  Balaghat,  extcndiug  east- 
ward to  Khan  bar,  ludore  and  Bodin,  between 
the  Godavery  and  Hyderabad,  also  near 
Naldrug,  and  down  the  banks  of  the  Bhimah 


and  Kistuah  even  to  Alpur  near  KuniooU 

The  Jhir  KoU  of  Kandesh  reside  along 
the  banks  of  tho  Girnu  aud  Tapti  rivers  and 
are  employed  as  watchmen. 

The  Murvy  Koli  is  one  of  the  Balotta  in 
every  village  iu  the  northern  Konkau,  and,  in 
Bombay  families,  they  are  employed  as  palau» 
quiu  bearers.  Some  Koli  are  settled  as 
soldiery  iu  Angriah  Kolaba,  and  at  Bombay 
aud  Kolaba,  in  1837  were  1,000  families  and 
500  to  600  families  at  Basseiu,  employing 
themselves  as  fishermen  and  seamen.  At 
their  meetings,  whether  for  congratulation  or 
condolence,  they  consume  large  quantities  of 
spirits.     Many  are  wealthy, 

Mettah  Koli,  who  reside  in  Bombay,  are 
fishermetj  and  seamen,  aud  many  have  wealth. 

In  Bombay,  Tannah,  Bhewndi,  K  alii  an, 
Basseiu,  Daman,  &c.,  are  a  great  number  of 
christian  Koli,  said  to  have  been  of  the  Sone 
section  aud  to  have  been  forcibly  converted  by 
the  Portuguese,  but,  terrified  by  the  cholera 
in  1820-21,  a  portion  reverted  to  paganism. 

Chanchy  KoU  are  farmers  and  labourers, 
settled  in  Bombay,  who  came  from  Jnnaghar 
in  Kattjwar. 

In  Guzerat,  the  Koli  are  of  tliree  sections  ; 
the  most  numerous  are  the  TuUabdah,  then 
the  Futtuuwaria,  the  Kahrez,  the  Dhaudur 
and  Bbabria.  They  are  in  the  Baroda  district^ 
north  to  Khyrallu  and  Massanah  in  the  Mahi 
Kanta,  and  form  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  1837,  in  the  Khanir  district  alone, 
they  were  70,000.  They  are  labourers  and 
watchmen,  and  a  few  under  the  name  of  Selot- 
tah,  form  escorts  of  treasure. 

The  Makadeo  Koli  reside  in  the  vaUeys  of 
the  Sybadri  range,  extending  from  Moosa,  S. 
to  Foona,  northwards  to  Trimbuk,  the 
source  of  the  Godavery  river,  between  lat, 
18"  15  and  20  N.  and  long.  73i  and  74  E. 
These  small  valleys  are  known  as  Mawil, 
Khorah,  Nahir  and  Dang,  r\  «.,  valleys,  gleiiSt 
straths  and  wilds,     They  are  classed  into  24 
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Ctila  or  clanSf  each  of  which  has  many  sub* 
divisions.  Their  DUtobers  in  1837,  were  esti- 
mated at  about  50^000  souls.  The  members 
of  the  same  Kiilo,  do  not  intermari*y.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cow  and  village  hog,  the 
Kolt  eut  all  other  animals.  The  women  are 
generally  slender  and  well  formed  with  a 
pleasing  expression  of  features  and  some  ai-e 
very  pretty.  They  are  chaste  and  have  large 
families.  The  Koli  are  fond  of  charms  and 
amulets.  Colouel  Tod  describes  a  lofty 
three  peaked  mountain,  on  which  is  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Aya  Mata,  also  called  Isani^  the 
tuletary  divinity  of  the  Koli.  This,  and  the 
efhgy  of  the  hoi'se,  are  the  only  objects  of 
adoration  among  this  aboriginal  race.  This 
was  the  first  time  Tod  had  seen  a  pei^onifica- 
tioa  of  Mother  Earth  ;  for  such  is  Isani,  from 
Isa,  *  goddess,*  and  Anaui,  *  earth,*  the  uni- 
versal nurse  mother  (ayamata).  Whether  the 
worsliip  of  the  hoi-se  be  typical  of  the  sun, 
**  the  swiftest  of  created  representing  the 
swiftest  of  uncreated  objects**  he  says  he 
does  not  know,  but  in  this  tliey  resemble 
the  other  forest  tribes,  the  Bhil  and  Suiya. 

The  Koli  are  not  so  numerous  now  as  they 
were  in  the  early  part  of  the  i9th  century, 
and  this  is  attributed  to  the  internal  commo- 
tions which  ravaged  them  since  that  period. 
They  are  now  spread  over  vanous  parts  of 
Hindustan »  and  owing  to  the  opening  of  the 
**  tCmigrntion  Trade'*  a  few  yeai^  hack,  be- 
tween India  and  the  Mauritius,  a  great  number 
of  them  repaired  thither  to  better  their  circum- 
stances* Several  tribes  of  Koli  are  met  with, 
each  having  a  different  name,  which  is  general- 
ly descriptive  of  its  vocation  ;  hence  we  have 
the  Tonkry  Koli,  so  termed,  from  the  occu- 
pation they  follow  of  cutting  down  bamboos 
— a  large  bamboo  being  called  tonkry.  The 
Dougri  Koli  so  called  owing  to  their  resid- 
ing on  hills, — the  term  for  a  hill  being  Bun- 
gar,  &c*  &c. 

The  fishermen  settled  along  the  coast  from 
Oheriah  to  the  tiorth,  near  Surat,  and  at 
Colaba,  in  Bombay,  are  Koli  of  the  Sone 
tribe  ;  a  tew  of  them,  notwithstanding,  enter 
on  board  of  vessels,  as  mariners,  but  the 
Vessels  must  be  manned  by  natives,  the  Soui 
fearing  to  lose  caste,  which  would  take  place 
did  they  sail  with  Europeans.  The  chief 
Fatel  of  this  tribes  resides  at  Angria  ;  he  is 
looked  on  as  a  legislator,  being  endowed  with 
poifrer  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  Sone  Koli, 
settle  their  disputes,  &c.  The  women  of  the 
Sone  Koli  wear  choir,  or  jackets,  and  have 
a  number  of  glass  bangles  on  their  left- 
hand  ;  tliey  are  frequently  seen  in  Bombay 
iia»i fling  their  husbands  m  fishing  and  ioiport- 


ttOU* 

intended  to  adorn  their  right  wi 
consecrated,  and  thrown  into  the 
offering  to  the  deity  who  presides  ( 
element,  and  an  invocation  to  d« 
husband  from  the  dangers  of  the 
a  caste  meeting  of  the  Sonee  Kdi 
place  without  large  potations  of  mm 
arrack  being  imbibed  ;  and  they  fn 
give  any  quantity  offish  for  half  11 
raw  brandy.  The  chief  tribes  of 
the  Raj  Koli  ;  Solesy  Koli  ;  Took 
the  Dhour  Koli  ;  Dungry  Koli ; 
Koli  ;  Mullar  Koli  ;  the  Aheer  Kd 
vy  Koli  ;  the  Sone  Koli  ;  and  a  Cp 
The  Mullar  Koli  are  looke<l  on  m 
respectable  tribe,  and  the  Dhour 
degraded  :  the  latter  do  not  scrmp 
the  flesh  of  animals  that  have  dial 
deaths.  In  Bombay  island,  as  well 
sein,  Sal  set  te,  T&nna,  &c^  are  diiii 
who  formerly  belonged  tx3  the  Sooe^ 
converted  to  the  christian  failli 
Portuguese  during  the  time  the 
possession  of  Bombay.  These  KoH 
tivatoj*s,  toddy-draw^rs,  ^c^ 
many  of  them  sell  game,  whidi  ll 
and  import  into  Bombay.  They 
rally  habited  in  a  coarse  jacl«^ 
extends  down  to  their  back,  andj 
skull  cap,  cut  in  front,  in  the  ftli 
cone,  with  a  lungoti  to  bide  their 

The  Atraveesy  is  a  district  in  tb 
India,  largely  occupied   by  Koli, 
Attaveesy  is  called  Kolwnn 

The  Koli,  in  the  southern  Mi 
tnes,   armnge  themselves    into 
tions.     The  Koli  inhabiting  the  h!ll 
Syadry  range,  from   the   fort  of  Ti 
Bherraashunker,  are  cultivatorf, 
s«mc  time  were  enterprisin^r 
robberii  as  also  were    the  1  I 

veosy.   The  village  Koli  SUE 
ants  and  travellers  with  wnt^  I 

and  fishermen  on  the  Bombay  enasiJ 
and  many  of  the  Sirsee  Koli  artl 
The  Koli  in  Berar  is  m  water-carrira 

Several  of  tJie  Tun>"«'"'   r*-^-  ^ 
the  Dhangar,  Dher,  Mu  i 

wara  and  occasionally  ev^n  mt^  nvgnd 
castes,  under  various  vows,  <lcvd 
girls  to  their  gods.  The  d- 
girl  is  more  frequently  vrj 
carnation  of  Riva  and  hi- 
the  Mahi*atta  people,  on 
India,  Kandoba,  is  the  ui^iia 
whom  the  girl  is  devoted 
shrines  are  at  Jejuri,  Kliarapur  oei 
and  at  Malligaum  ?  The  tin^-tvarj 
believe  that  from  time  to   ' 
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(murli   ki-aog   ko    bbir    deta). 

&a  areeailed  Murli,  iu  Mahtatta, 
^nidani  In  Caaareee,  and  Basava 

Tliey,  at  times,  afiTect  to  be 
petlj  duriDg  which  they  rock  the 
^ple  theu  make  otifetiugs  to 
ma  oracle  or  soothsayer,  laying 

r  feet,  aod  await  the  possession 
vision  eounciated  from  them.        ' 

deity  to  whom  iho^e  near  the 

are  devoted  is  YelJamuh  :  the 
Aoe»  dev'ote  their  raurli  to  MaiJi* 
devoted,  nnd  styled  Waghiw. 
a  tigei%  Ne4ir  Oomraoti  it  is  to 
k>  Kaodobo^  that  the  Miuli  and 

^re  devoted.     The  Waghia  does 

witli  the  MuriL  At  Oomraoti, 
0my  ihat  Kaodoba  parti culai'ly 
Itoday  and  selects  a  clean  tree 

whose  body  he  fills. 

(Pereig*  1148)  mentions  the 
Ibo    Khurdad   (ob,   4.  d.    912) 

iie  Kol  as  north  of  Malabar* 
on  the  rivers  in  the  peninsula 
ill  race,  stalwart  men.  The  Kili- 
dakpore  race,  are  abo  KabUgira 
The  KoU  are  the  labourers 
lli?ators  in  Guzerat  The  Olgana 
I  oatcaates  of  Guzerat. — Elliot's 
Glan.  ;  Mr,  Campbell,  p,  125. 
wckiniosh  in  Madras  LiL  Sac, 
*r#  Travili,  p.  137. 
>LI  CHEDDI,  Tam.    Dilivnria 

U  MANIL  ?    Tam.  Glass. 

FAt AM,  Tam.  Properly  Kon- 
iros  aarantium  ;  the  orange. 

,  Maleal.     Tephrosia  purpu- 

:  SEED,  AwGLO-HiJTD.    Nigella 

a  race  in  the  west  of  Bengal 
,  good*Iooking  and  considered  to 
biodoos.  The  Bibor^  Jubar  and 
Kta,  are  populations  to  the  north 
le  Abor  and  Mishmi  localities,  on 
of  the  Brahmaputra.  In  the  end 
[eyoDg  Abor  attacked  and  plun* 
in  the  British  territory,  but 
a  desire  to  renew  friendly 
;ed  that  their  offbnces  might 
On  the  5th  November  1862, 
made  with  them  binding 
British  territory,  aud  the 
was  anbscribed  on  the  16tb 
the  Kelong  Abor.  On  the 
J  862,  a  similar  engagement 
with  the  Abor  of  the  Dihong* 
The  Abor  Miri  language 
old  Aaaain  alliance,  but  it  has 
modified    by  Tibetan.     It  has  m 
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strong  ideologic  resemblance  to  the  DhimaT, 
Bodo,  Garo  and  Naga,  but  with  some  specific 
TibetaQ  traits. — Journal  of  the  Indian  Arcki^ 
pelagOf  Nos,  iv  and  v,  April  and  Mat/  1853, 
p,  190  ;  TreaiieSf  Engagements  and  Sun- 
nuds^  Vol.  Tii,  p,  343  ;  Indian  Annals  ; 
Latham* s Descriptive  Ethnology  ;  Campbell^ 
p,  54. 

KOLIUNG,  MoxGOL.     Gossypium  indi- 
cum,  Lam. 

KOLLA  KOEAWA,  see  Korawa. 
KOLLAN,  Tam.,  Mal,      A    blacksmith, 
also   m    Malay ala,   a    tanner,   a  worker   in 
leather,  a  turner  in  wood. 

KOLLAR  or  Colleri  are  a  tribe  in  the 
Tondiroan  country,  jn  tbe  Vasanga district,  in 
the  eighteen  palliamsor  districts,  and  through- 
out the  Madura  district.  Until  the  nineteenth 
century  they  were  so  predatory  that  iu  the 
south  of  the  Peniosuln  of  India,  Colleri  became 
the  designation  of  a  thief  and  their  name 
is  really  derived  from  "  Kallara/'  thieves, 
plunderers.  In  ancient  times  they  seem  to 
have  inhabited  the  woods  from  Trichinopoly 
to  Cape  Comorin.  Orme,  writing  of  them, 
describes  them  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  as  expert  thieves  and  plunderers,  and 
the  Jesuit,  Father  Martin,  says  they  were 
very  crueL  Pennant  writing  of  them  in  the 
18tb  centui7  says  the  adjacent  countries  are 
covered  with  thick  forests  and  little  cultivated 
by  reason  of  the  savage  inhabitants,  the 
Poly  gar  and  CoUene,  who  may  be  truly  styled 
sylvestres  homines,  they  are  predatory,  and 
in  their  government^  as  also  that  of  the  Poly- 
gars,  feudal.  They  are  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand in  number.  Their  countiy  is  hilly  ;  they 
generally  sided  with  mahomedaus  aud  the 
British  in  the  wars  against  the  French  in  the 
times  of  Clive  and  Dupfeix.  They  have  a 
first  and  second  marriage,  like  the  Maravar  of 
Ram n ad.  The  titular  sirname  of  all  KoUai*  is 
Ambalakaren.  Calicoi]  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  lord  paramount,  the  rajah  of  Tondaiman- 
dalam,  the  country  of  the  Tondiman,  which 
was  an  ancient  division  of  the  peniuBula  of 
India,  of  the  part  now  occupied  by  the  Arcot 
and  Chingleput  collectorates.  H.  H.  the  rajah 
Tondiman,  of  FoodocMiottah,  is  now  a  petty 
chief,  and  his  country  is  a  small  tract  near 
Trichinopoly. — Pennant's  Hindustan^  VoL 
ii,  p»  1 1  ;  Orme^s  Hindustan ;    IVihon. 

KOLLATL   The  Dumur  or  KoUati  army, 

called  by  themselves  Bhatu,   are    wandering 

acrobats,  and  tlieir  women  are  common. 

KOLLU,  Tam,     Dolichos  uniflorus,  gram* 

KOLLI,  Tel.  Pharbitis  nil,  C^.— Ipomaa 

coerulea,  /?.,  Vol.  i,  p,  SOL 

KOLO,  a  Mongolian  or  Bhot  race. 
K0L0KLNAJA-MJED,Ru8.  Bell  metal 
KOL  NARAWA,  see  Kashmir.  India, 
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"KOLOQUINTEN,  Gkk.     Colocynth. 

K  CLOUR  or  ColJoor  or  Bnrkalor*  is  a 
diamond  mine  on  the  southern  bauk  of  the 
Kistna  and  not  far  from  Condavir. — Renneli, 
quoted  in  Cat.  Rev.,  Jan,  187L 

KOLFA,  Maiir.  An  agricultural  imple- 
ment for  rooting  up  weeds. 

KOLSA,  Hind.     Charcoal, 

KOLSI,  DuK.     Solanum  indicum,  Linn. 

KOLTorKoUh,  Hind.  Dolidios  uniftortis. 

KOLU  also  Velu  of  Simla.  Cajanus  Indi- 
CU3* — Spreng,  ;  W,  S^  A, 

KOLUKUNTHOIS,  Grekk.  Citrallua 
colocynthis,  Sckrd^     Colocynth. 

KOLUMBA  WURZEL,  Ger,  Colombo 
root. 

KOLUNJUN,  DtiK.    Nigella  seed. 

KOLUPU  or  Siri  jana,  Tel.  Grewia 
rothii,  DC, ;  W.  %  A.  G.  salvifoha.  /£-,  Vol 
ii,  p.  587. 

KOLUNGA.KOVAy,TAM,  BiyoDiaepi- 
goea, 

KOLUWALA,  Singh.  Alptuia  galanga, 
Swz, 

KOLWAH,  in  Baluchistan,  four  or  Hve 
dnys*  journey  from  tho  coast,  has  several 
villages  and  castles,  and  is  occupied  hy  the 
Mirwari,  Hotlahi,  Homerari  and  Nousherwani 

^t^'bes,    v,hn    interchange    their   commodities 
with  the  coast,  sending  wool,  ghi,  hides  and 
bdellium.     Sec  India. 
KOLWAN,  the  hills  east  of  Guzernt. 
KOMADU,  SmGH.     Oucurbita  citrullass 
P^KOMAL,  HiNG.     Prangos  pnbalana, 
KOMAMAT*  fieo  Keuis&at-ul-kiamnt. 
KOMAN.     klaproth  thinks  that  the  word 
Turkoman   is    derived   from    Turk    and   Ko- 
man,  and  given   to  that  part  of  the  Ivomnn 
nation   which    remained   on  the   cast  of  the  | 
Caspian    Sea,  under   tho   dominarion  of  the 
Turk  of  the  Altai,  while  nooth*»r  pnrf,  which 
was  independent,  came  and  et^uddiwhed  itself 
in  the  vast  plains  to  the  westward  of  that  j 

I    sea,  and  to  the  north  of  the  nea  of  Azof,  and  ' 
afterwards  pushed  forwards  into  Hungary. — 
Note  by  M.  Klaproth,  in  Votfage  de  Mau~ 
raviev,  p.  ^94^  f/uo fed  ht/  Ferrier, 
KOMAR,  a  chief,   a   princo,  a   tirst-born, 
hence  also   Komari,    a  virgin,  from    which, 
according  to  a  legend,  is  derived  the  name  of 
I         CapeComorin.    Komari  is  also  a  term  given  to 
K    all  fort^i  until  they  stand  an  assault. 
B        KOMAR.     The  law  of  primogeniture  pre- 
vails  in  all  Rajput  sov  ^  \  and  has  mre- 

lybecn  set  a*^tde.     'i  !  elusive  dictn  of 

Menu,  ou  this  as  on  many  other  points,  arc 
never  appealed  to  by  the  Rajputs  of  modern 
djDkys,  Custom  and  precedent  fix  the  right  of 
nueces^ion,  whether  to  the  gadiof  thcstatA  or 
n  fief,  in  the  cIdcM  son,  who  is  Mylcd  Raj* 
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komar,  or  Fat-lcomar,  or  eimpty 
prince  ;'    while  his  brothers  have 
per  names   affixed,  as    komar  Jo^ 
*  prince  Jowan.*     Seniority  is,  in  iii 
tinction  pervading  all  ranks  of  R« 
whetlier  in  royal  families  or  thos«  \ 
tains  ;  all  have   their  Pat-komar« 
rani,    or    'head   child,'    and    'heii 
The   privileges    of    the  Pat-rani 
considerable.     In  minorities^  she  Is 
dian,    by    custom    as  well     as    n 
her     child  ;     and    in    Mevrar    (th 
sovereignty  in  India),    she    is   pub 
throned  with  the  raua.     Seniority 
age  bestows  the  title  of  Pat* rani,  bo 
as  an  heir  is  given  to  the  state,  Ck 
mother  assumes  this  title,  or  tliat 
simply  'the  mother.'     In  the  dntie* 
dian,  she  is  assisted  by  the  chief* 
families,   who  with   certain    officer 
household  enjoy  this  as  on  cstabliali 
ditary  distinction.   Ou  the  demise  ot 
without  lawful  issue  of  his  body, 
near  kindred,  brothei-s  or  cousios^ 
certain   families   in   i^Yexy   prindpi 
of  Rajwarra,  in  whom    is  vested  ( 
of   presumptive    heirship   to    the 
order  to    restiict  the    circle    ts( 
laws  have  been    established    in  e^ 
limiting  this    right  to  the  i^siu 
tiiin    family    in  each   princij 
Joy  poor,  in  the  branch  l^ju,.  .. 
to    ieniority),  of  the  stock   of  mji 
there  is  a   distinction  1  - 
and  those  posterior,  to  i 
foi-mer  are   styled   simply  mijawTil 
sioufdly    conjoined,    Man^ingote  ; 
Madhaui.     The  Rajawut  eonstifutu 
ous    frerage,   of  which    the   JhfjfsT 
takes  the  lead  ;  and  in  whic" 
are    no   mental    or   physit^al 
right  of    furnishing    heii-is    to   the 
Jeypoor   is    a    long-estahli'^hed,    ii 
tihle,   and  inalienable  privilege. —  T 
jaHhan^   Vol.  ii,  p.  3H|. 

KOMARAM,  Manual.  A  tribe 
who  shave  the  lower  claj^^es. 

KOMARASAMY,  a  hill  s^owth  <4 
inalai  hilK  30  tniles   we^t  of  Bellai 
ItKiking  the  valley  of  Suudonr, 
KOMAREi:,  at  AhmedmiL 
from  source,  and  at  KoiliigbH 
mouUi,  it  is  crossed  by  fiml- 
season,  and  ferries  during  tli* 

KOMAIiETTI,  Tkl.  ?    If  mi 
Linn. 

KOMARI,  SiKs.     Aide  perfoliali 
KOMARI,    Saks,     A  virgiii,   C 
morin.     See  Komar, 
KOMARIKA,  ^mcn.     Aloes. 
KOMARPAL,   a   sovcfeign    of 
2G4> 
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Mucuaa  prarita. 
or  more  properlj 
of  a  people  who 
Khond  but 
They  dwell 


KOND. 

KONAPLU  Ru8,     Hemp. 

KOKCHI  PALL  AM,  Ta.ii.  ?  Limonia 
pentaphylla, 

KONCHKAKI,  Hind. 

KOND,  Khoiid,  KuDd, 
the  Ku,  is  the  language 
are  commonly  called  Koud  or 
who  desigoate  themselves  Ku. 
in  the  country  surround  trig  the  Urya  in 
Sumbhulpur,  and  to  the  south  they  inhabit 
the  upper  parts  of  Gondwsua,  Gumsur  and  the 
hilly  ranges  of  Orisaa,  and  practice  the  hoiTid 
rites  of  offeriDg  cLildreo  and  young  people  iu 
sacrifice.  Kimedy  is  peopled  by  Khond,  who, 
during  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  repeat- 
edly in  rebellion.  The  hilly  tracts  of  India  from 
Moorsbedabad  down  to  Ganjam,  and  south- 
wards on  the  skirts  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
mountains  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  are  peopled 
by  hundreds  of  small  tribes,  who  form  amongst 
themselves  itidepeudeut  nationa,  who  have  not 
yet  felt  the  effects  of  civilization  and — as  with 
the  Son  thai  i,— the  Sauriah  and  the  Khond 
occasionally  rise  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
British  power-  It  became  known  in  1833, 
that  the  Kbond  race  were  addicted  to  the 
meriah,  or  sacrifice  of  human  beings, — to  the 
earth -goddess  ;  and,  ever  since  then,  the 
British  government  have  made  continuous 
effects  to  suppress  this  rite*  Since  1857t  the 
Kond  of  Kimedy  have  been  surging  up,  from 
time  to  time,  the  true  reasons  of  which  are 
not  knowD»  though  those  alleged  are  their 
hopes  of  renewing  the  mermh.  Kond  savages 
occupy  the  eastern  parts  of  the  high  lauds 
between  the  Godavery  and  the  Mahanaddi. 
Those  near  Berhampoor  average  in  height 
5  ft.  5|  in.,  and  iu  weight  8  stone,  with  well- 
developed  muscles  and  tendons  standing  out 
hard  and  firm*  They  are  wiry  aud  active, 
have  an  upright  gait,  carry  their  heads  erect, 
straight  noses,  narrow  nostrils,  thin  lips,  black 
eyes,  not  high  cheek  bones,  slight,  projecting 
lower  jaw,  white  and  regular  teeth  with  oval 
faces,  as  if  of  a  mixed  Caucasian  and  Mongo- 
lian origin.  Their  ordinary  food  consists  of 
the  wild  farinaceous  products  of  the  111  I  Is. 
They  are  social,  but  easily  excited,  and  more 
truthful  than  natives  of  the  plains.  Animal 
food  and  palm  wine  are  only  used  on  festive 
occasions.  The  deities  of  the  Khond  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  S.  £.  Gond.  Pen  aud 
Pennoo  are  common  to  Khond,  and  Gond  ; 
Dula  deo  was  a  bridegroom  who  perished  in 
the  marriage  proceasiou  aad  has  received 
divine  honours. 

The  Khond,  Kaud  or  Ku  according  to  Dr. 
Caldwell,  are  a  primitive  race  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  allied  to  the  Gond.  The  two 
people  by  whom  the  Gond  and  Ku  languagas 
sre  spoken  are  supposed  to  amount  to  500,000 
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souls.  Dr.  Caldwell  esiimatM 
tiouate  numbers  of  the  several 
the  Dra vidian  languages  and  diali 
tioned  above,  are  spoken,  to  be  aa  fo 
Tamil  10,000,000     Tud» 

Tebgu        14,000,000     Kot* 
Canarese       5.900,000     Gond 
Malayalam    2,500,000     Ku 
Tulu  150,000     ToiaL».a3 

About  20,000,000  of  these  meBj- 
jecte,  and  the  remainder  are  untl«r  I 
states  of  Hyderabad,  Travancoreai 
Iu    this    euumemtioD,    there   baa 
included  the  idioms  of  the  RaiiLiifli« 
war,   the   Lombadi,   the   Vedar, 
Arasar,  and  various  other  waxid«ril 
tory  or  forest  tribes.     The  LombeJ 
dialect  of  the  Hindi  tougue.  The! 
the  majority  of  the  Korawar,  a  pa 
Telugu,     The  tribes  inhabiting  th 
forests  speak  corrupted  dialecU  of 
guages  of  the  contiguous  plains.     ~^ 
Arasar,  *  Hill    Kings'   called    in 
Mala-Amsar,   the  hill  tribes   iahail 
Southern  Ghauts,  speak  corrupt 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  range, 
Malayalam   is  tlie  prevailiiig  laagi 
corrupt  Tamil  in  the  southern,  ia  Um 
of  Tarn  il-speaking  districts.     Fnm  m 
tainous    tracts  known    aa     Khoodlfl 
the  valley  of  Chokapand,  revenue  ill 
The  term  Gond,  seems  identical  vvil 
and  the  latter  has  been  supposed  tal 
from  the  hlndoo  word  Kond  orK 
indicative  that  they  wem  regardsit 
people.      Accordiug    U>     Frofesaor 
Kond  is  derived   from   the  hiudi  n 
pluml  KoUu  aud  Koudru. 

The  Sowrahf  Sour  or  Saur^ 
Sairea  is  a  term  applied  to  popell 
cupyiug  the  fastnesses  of  the  Eaalei 
along  with  the  Kond  and  KoL  11 
are  wholly  within  Telingan% 
from  the  Godavery  to  ibe  tontl 
of  the  Khond.  A  large  district 
dency  of  Bustar,  in  Central  loda 
rounded  by  the  Tiling  in  ifae 
and  Mari  Gond  on  the  east  ;  and 
north. 

The  Kond   dwell  in  the  coontrj 
ing  the  Urya  in  Sumbhulpur  andle 
They  inhabit  tlie  upper  parts  o€  G 
Gumsur  and    the   hilly    nngea  < 
Kimedy  is  peopled  by  Khoadt  mhiK 
past  thirty  y^irs   have   been 
rebellion.     The  Kond    savages 
the  eastern   parts  of  the 
the  Godavery  and 
for    their    human     ncrifioai.      T 
Berhampore  average    m  bttgkl 
in*  and  in  weight   8    elooe,     willj 
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atiil   teuiJoiis  standing   out 
They  ai'e  why  aud  ucUve, 
ipnglit  gftit,  carry  their  heads  erects 
tm^^  QiUTOW  Dostrib,  thin  lip9,  black 
ht>:h  cheek  bones,  alight  projecting 
white  and  regular  teeth  with  oval 
if  of  a  mixed  CaucasiaD  and  Moogo- 
Thifiir  ordinary  food  coosists  of 
fmrinAceous  products  of  the   hills. 
SO^aI,  bat  easily  excited,  and  more 
hmn  tiatite^  of  the  plains.     Animal 
ftdm  wine  are  only  used  on  festive 
The  deities  of  the  Khond  are  the 
of  the  S.  £.  Good,  Pen  and 
to  Khood  and  Gond*  Dula 
a  bridegroom  who  perished  in  the 
proeessioQ     and    received    divine 
Ttie  Koiid  language  was  reduced 
If   by    Captain  J.  P.    Frye   of  the 
L  The  Khond  language  of  Gum' 
^am  to  be  merely  a   dialect  of  the 
^B  Khond,  if  not  idcDtical,  probably 
^Mt  more  than  with  Kol^  and  the 
^Pntter  is  Dravidian. 
Sood,  aaya   General  Campbell,   re* 
f  dagratiiog  to  bestow  their  daughters 
kg€  on  men  of   their   own    tribct  and 
ore  manly  to  seek  their  wives 
otiy.     Major  McPhersonalso 
©y  consider  maiTiagc  between 
same  tribe  as  wicked  and  pun- 
dcalh.      The  Kalmnr'k»  accord- 
j,  are  divided   into  hordes  and 
marry  a  woman  of  the  same 
bride,  says  Bergman,  is  always 
er  stock,  among  the  Dubet, 
tlie  Torgot  stock  an<!  among 
the   Dubet  stock.     The  otft- 
Goverument   of    IndiJi   and 
lorernment   employed    to  sup- 
criah   sacrifices    of  the  Koud 
plain  Millar,  of  the  43rd  Hegt. 
,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Russell, 
Service,  Asst.Snrgeon  Banner- 
Army,    Captain    Campbell   in 
Macphcr^ou   in  1844,     It  was 
milifary  operatious  in  Upper 
isur,  that  ihe  cruel   rite  of 
ttfoaD  beings  was  fiVBi  bronght 
ig  tlie  neighbouring  hill  tribes. 
of  the  43rd  Regiment  M.  N. 
In    rtivHcuiiig    twelve   victims, 
tlie  year    1837,  Mr.  Stevenson 
in    rescuing    many   victimft, 
iolbriiifttioQ   he  obtained  regarding 
riflce,  was  afterwardi  embodi- 
Rtti#e1L      Asst,   Surgeon   Ban- 
Madras    Army    did   much 
io  the  cause  and  offered  many 
ations  relative  to  the  mode 
to  the  ca^e  of  the  Panwa 
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detected  in  kidaapping  and  selling  children 
for  sacrifice.  Lieut,  Hill  acquired  extensive 
information  regarding  the  Khond  race  and 
their  countxy.  Captain  McPherson  in  1844, 
found  the  Khond  in  precisely  the  same  state 
of  mind,  with  reference  to  the  sacrifice,  as 
when  Captain  Campbell  left  them  in  1841. 
Before  the  end  of  1841,  Captain  Campbell  had 
put  an  end — as  far  as  an  end  has  ever  been 
put  to  the  public  performance  of  the  Meriah 
among  the  Khond  of  Gumsur,  though  the 
desire  to  perform  it  was  still  strong  in  their 
raindj?^ 

An  insurrection  in  1858  in  the  Khond 
districts  was  however  neither  aided  nor  led 
by  Khontl,  the  principal  actor  in  the  affair 
was  a  man  named  Danda  Sina,  of  Garbah 
Goomah,  village  occupied  by  the  Sowrah 
race,  savages  armed  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  battle  axes,  who  occupy  the  hilly  tract 
which  extends  from  Purla  Kimedy  to  Ber* 
hampore  (Ganjam).  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  narrow  belt  which  separates  the 
hill  tracts  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Khond  clans  of  Chinna  Kimedy  and 
Jeypoie.  The  Sowrah  are  believed  t^  be 
pinor  occupant^H,  but  m  habits  and  barbarism 
thfiy  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Khond. 

Danda  Sina  had  sometime  before  been 
convicted  by  the  authorities  of  Ganjam,  on 
a  charge  of  dacoity,  but  he  contrived  to 
escape^  and  flying  to  his  own  village,  he 
collected  a  large  body  of  his  clansmen,  and 
with  10,000  followers  atlackcil  the  manager 
of  Purla  Kimedy.  Seven  peous  were  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  though  the  manager 
escaped,  the  whole  country  were  immediately 
in  a  stale  of  excitement.  The  Sowrah  had 
previously  been  imtated  by  the  execution  of 
two  of  their  number  for  murdering  the  head- 
man of  a  village,  and  had  openly  threatened 
vengeance  for  their  dearhs.  An  old  device 
also  was  employed  to  stimulate  them  to  action, 
and  give  additional  coherence  to  the  move- 
ment. As  in  the  Son  thai  rebellion »  an  avatar 
descended,  though  he  was  not,  as  with  Son- 
thal,  ill  the  shape  either  of  a  cart  wheel  or  of 
H  piece  of  paper.  The  Sowrah  appear  to  be 
advanced  beyond  that  point  iit  theology,  and 
their  idol  is  a  little  bi*azen  image.  But  in  all 
other  respects  the  device  was  identical  with 
that  employed  among  the  SonthaL  The  avatar 
issued  commands,  the  active  leader  was  sole 
interpreter  of  them,  and  the  commands  autho- 
rised armed  resistance  to  regular  authority. 
The  Sowrah  country  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  the  world,  a  hilly  tract  covered  with  a 
jungle  as  deadly  to  sepoys  as  the  lowest  swamp 
in  the  Sontlial  Pergunnahs.  The  Kond,  Bhil, 
Sautal,  Mair,  Kol,  Bengi,  Dom,  Bhut,  are  in 
all  about  20,000,000.-- TAr  Khond  Agency, 
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pp.  f>-f7  ;  Mr.  Cawphell,  pp.  31-36  ;  Fro, 
Madrttn  Govt.;  Aft\  Lognn  in  Journal  In, 
Arcfu  ;  McLennan^  p^  95  ;  Lubbock  Orifj, 
of  Civii.,  p.  y(>.  See  Cliiniia  Kiinedy,  luUia, 
Kol,  Khoiiti,  Kinietly,  Meriah,  Sacridco. 
KONDA,  Tam.,  Teu  A  hill  :  hence, 
Konda  alachamlalu  or  Alachamliilu,  Tel. 
wild  vai\  of  Dolichcs  sinensis,  L, 

Kooda  araada  kada,  Tel.  Tmdescautia 
paiiiculutii,  J?.,  ii,  119, 

Konda  amudnm  or  Adavi  amudain,  Tkl, 
Baliospermum  polyandra,  /?.,  H^, /c,  1885; 
Croton  pol.,  R.,  iii,  682.  Tlie  seeds  serve 
am  a  useful  aperient  mcdicioe. 

Konda  b-euda,  Tel»  ?  Hibiscus  eriorarpiis, 
DC.  ;  W,  4'  A.,  p.  185.  H.  colHiius  and  H, 
eimplexi  E. 

Konda    burui^a    or    Pi  mm    burtiga,    Tbl, 
'  Salmalia  ufflalabarica,  EndL  Sf  Sck, 

Konda  ctiiuUi,  Tkl.     Phyllauthus,  sp, 
Konda   dantena   or    Konda    taraara,    Tkl. 
Smilax  ovalifolia,  R. 

Konda  doggali,  Ticl.     Aninranlu.s,  sp, 
Konda  ganneru  or  Gaudn  gauneru,  Tkl, 
Lbtonia  venenata,  R.  Br, 
Konda     Ganges  ?    Tel.     Cachlospermnm 
gospypiura,  DC, 

Konda  giligieiiclia,  Tkl.  Crotaluria  rnon- 
tana,  /i\  ii,  265. 

Konda  gobbi  or  Miilu  gorantji,  Rnrleria 
prionitis,  L, 

Konda  gogn,  Tel.  Coc  bios  perm  urn  gos- 
sypium,  DC*  ;  W,  tj-  A.  Bombax  goes,,  i?,, 
iii,  169.  Karlnkara,  IV,,  196,  is  given  as  a 
Sanscrit  syn.  with  the  meaning  Pterobper- 
mum  accrifoJitim. 

Konda  gongnra,  Tel.  Hibiscus  furcatus, 
U.  ;  II.  ftcnleatn?!  R.,  iir,  206. 

Konda  gohigu,  Tel.  Glycosmis  arborea, 
DC,  Limonia  pentflpbylla, -R.,  ii,  381.  Pilu 
said  to  be  a  eynoiiini  io  Salvndora  indica, 
Rot/lCf  or  according  to  /F.,  539,  a  name 
assigned  to  any  exotic  or  unknown  tree. 

Konda  gnmmudu  gadda,  Tkl,  Batatas 
pentaphylla,  CL  ;  W,  Ic,  Convolvulus  muni- 
im,  IVall ;  III,  ii,  207,  C.  hirsutus,  R,y  i, 
479. 

Konda  gurava  tige  or  Konda  tamara,  Tel. 
Smilax  ovalifolia,  R, 

Konda  jiijayi,  Tel,  Dyaophyllaquadrifoliii. 
Benth,     Mentha  quad,  /?.,  iii,  4. 

Konda  jap*hara,  or  Karu  jap*hara,  Tkl. 
Rottlera  dicocca,  J?* 

Konda  jeri,  Tisl.  Andropogon  fasicularis, 
R^  U  265.  The  name  rmts  on  Roxburgh*^ 
aathorily, 

Konda  jiln  karru,  Tkl.     Not  aeccrtained. 
Kondn  jiluga   or   Jirugudu   cbettu,   Tkl. 
ryota  unnis?,  A, 

Konda  jouna,  TrL  Wild  kind  of  Soi'ghutn 
vnlgare,  Prm.—var 
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Konda  junguru,  Tkl» 
i?.,  ii,    422.      Junjura  ia 
shaggy. 

Konda  juvvi*  Tkl.     Ftcus  tobc 
iii,  554  ;    fi\  la. 

Kondn  kulava,  Kai^tnpftirm 
i,  16.  ;    H\  Ic. 

Konda  knndulu,   TkIm 
indie  us,  Sprcnf/, 

Konda  kanurau,  Sacctuuniiir 
i»  245. 

Knitda    kasina  or    Kaiii 
Rottleia  dicocca,  R* 

Konda  kasinda*  Tkl.     Ci 
VT.  H^*  A.,  889.      8enua   soi 
also  Toddttlirt  aouleata.   Pi 
leata,  /^,  i,  616,  aUo  an  n 
ofaurantiaceous  tree  found  til  tW 
Ghahparvatam  mountain  in  Vtsag 
Kondn  korindtt,  Tkl.     Acacia 
1^  A.f  fj,  862.  ;   Mimoea  c^>^i, 
Konda  maUe,  Tkl.     Polygi 
A.  ;  /;.,  ii,    289:   IT.  £r.,  I 

Konda    mamidi,    Tkl, 
ghiaua  ?  JF  4'  -''••  ^**  Ani)  t 
246  ;  Balsam  ode  ndmn  Kox 
I  Beddorae  remark^   *'  Leuvi-a    wa 
I  mango  gmell  :  only  found  in  the  C 
i      Konda  raanga   or  Hikki,    also 
Tel.     Gardenia  iatifolia,  Aii, 

Konda  marri  or  Pitta  tnarri,  ' 
tonientosa,  R,  ? 

Konda  mayuru  or  Kaki 
Ardisia  hum i lis,  VahL  Foui 
vatam  in  Vi^fagapatam. 

Konda  nakkera,  Tkl.    Xim 
L.  ;    R,,i\,  252  ;    IK  ^   /I.,  p 
Kouda  ninima,  Tkl.  At^lam 
Da  ;    m.y  A.,  321),  ;   Umotk 
378, 

Konda  pal  a  or   Pnlla  tl|^ 
tenima  acidum,  Voigi. 
'     Konda    pann,  Tam.      C 
fera,  Linn* 

Konda  papata,  Tkl.     Styli 
A,  Rich.t  also  Pave t la 
4-^,1325  ;  /c.  J  86.     Ixc»ni 

Konda  pai^upu  or  KAlinga  rati 
Globba  bulbifera,  U.,  i,  78*  Tli 
plant  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Clfi 
herbaceous  shoots  spring  up  iritli 
rains  and  bear  axillary  bultn. 
called  Dumpa  rnshlTakam  hy 
Konda  poka.  Tr.L.  Wild 
catechu,  L.  ? 

Konda  pauuktj,  Tkl, 
/*.  ;  R*,  i.  354  ;  Cor.,  p, 
Konda   pallerUf    Atttti 
Madugula. 

Konda  pragarn,  Tkl* 
Rajch. 
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nkftsiyTEL.  Arum  montanum.  May 
isia  indica. 

ravi,  Tel.     Ficus  religiosa 
.  ravi,   Tel.     Ficus   vagans,  R,,  iii, 
sp.  with  remarkably  cordate  leaves 
in  rocky  places  near  water. 
»  regUy  Tbl.,  Acacia  amara  or  Nalla 

0  Zizyphus,  sp. 

.  saka   tonga,  Tel.     Scleria  lithos- 
Filld  ;  fV.  Com.  R.,  iii,  574. 
i  sita  savaram  or  Laujasavarara,  Tel. 
filicaulis,  Blum. 

1  tamai-a  or  Kistapa  taraara,  Tel. 
iTalifoiia,  jR.,  iii,  794  ;  W.  Ic,  809, 
stimes  Osyris  peltata. 

;telle  of  the  Yerkali,  Circaetus  galli- 
tl. 

i  tantepu  chettn,  Tkl.  Cassia  glauca, 
PI  4r  A.y  p.  895.  Senna  arborescens, 
\Sl  Rheede,  vi,  9-10.  Grows  wild 
machalam  hills. 

I  tangedn  or  Tanged u  manu,  Tbl. 
locarpa,  DC. ;  W.  ^  A.,  831.  Mi- 
I.,  B.,  ii,  543  ;  Cor.,  p.  100.  Cassia 
akl. — Senna  8umatraua,JR.,  ii,  346-7  ; 
,  p.  893. 

ktekkali  or  Gubbadara,TEL.  Sympho- 
>lucrata,  R,  Surudu  of  Roxb.  Gubba- 
mlipatam.  Telia pippali,yizngapatam. 
.  tummi,  Tel.  Leucas,  sp.  A  very 
iretty,  creeping  sp.  growing  on  hills 
upatara. 

•  tunga,  T*L.     Ceplialoschoenus  arti- 
Nees  ;  IV.  conir.  115.  ;  Schocnus  ar., 
I. 
tangaru,   Tel  ?     Inga   xylocarpa, 

veitu    or    Konda    japbara,    Tel. 
dicocca,  R. 

Tempali,  Tel.    Tephrosia  suberosa, 
*:  4-  /r.,/>.  652  ;  III.,  p.  82. 
olava  or  Karu  ulava,  Tel.     Cautba- 
m  pauciflorum,  W,  Sf  A. 
lAI,   Tam.     a  knot  of  hair  at  tbe 
the  head,  in  which  form  the  Tamil 
g  women,  and  the  men  and  women 
outhern  and    central   provinces   of 
Ind  up  their  hair. 
ICK^  Jay.    Chignon. 
ISMIB,    the    takhalus    or    literary 

Ghaias-ud-din-bin-houmam-ud-din. 
is  entitled  Habib-us-sayar-fi-afrad-nl- 
tat  is  to  say,  the  curious  part  of  tbc 
astrious  men.  It  is  a  history  wbich 
ctracted  from  that  which  bis  father 
lad  composed  and  entitled  Rauzat-us- 
jo  which  he  made  augmentations.  He 
this  book  to  the  secretary  of  state 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  shah  Tsmacl 
ho  gave  him  the  name  of  Habib- 
l  for  that  reason  the  I  ook  hjjd  the 


KONKAN. 

name  of  Hahib  given  it  in  the  year  1508, 
Ileg.  927,  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI.  He 
was  also  author  of  anoUier  histoiy  which  is 
entitled  Khalasat-ul-Akhbar  or  the  Cream  of 
Histories. — History  of  Genghis  Khan,  p.  422. 

KONEI,  a  river  near  Peergunge  in  Bung- 
poor. 

KONE  KAI,  Maleal.,  Tam.  ?  Fruit  of 
Cassia  fistula,  syn.  of  Cathartocarpus  fistula. 

KONFUCIUS,  or  Confucius,  a  Chinese 
sage,  of  the  6  th  century,  before  Christ  551-479. 
His  Chinese  name  is  Kooug  foo  tse.  He  was  a 
cotemporary  of  Pythagoras  and  wrote  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Morals  and  Politics.  His 
Chinese  name  is  also  written  Kong-fu-tse  and 
Kung-fu-tze.  His  writings  are  rather  of 
morals  than  metaphysics.  Confucius  visited 
Lao-tse,  aft^r  his  political  downfall.  See  China, 
Confucius,  Kung-fu-tse,  Mencius. 

KONGA,  see  India. 

KONGILIUM  MARAM  ?  Tam.  Cana- 
rium  strictum,  Roxb. 

KONG  I  PUTRI,  DuK.     Pisonia  inermis. 

KONGKIANG,  see  India. 

KONG,  Hind.     Crocus  sativus. 

KONG-WHA,  a  variety  of  safflower  or 
Carthamus  tinctorius  which  grows  in  China. 
It  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Chinese,  and 
is  used  in  dyeing  the  red  and  scarlet  silks  and 
crapes  which  are  so  common  in  that  country, 
and  so  much  and  justly  admired  by  foreigners 
of  every  nation.  Large  quantities  are  an- 
nually produced  in  the  Chekiaug  province 
near  Ningpo. — Ains.  Mat.  Ind.,  p.  195  ; 
O^Shaughnessy,  p.  41 1  ;  Lrs.  Mason,  Mc- 
Clelland. 

KONHA,  Hind.,  Poshtu.  Stone,  sand- 
stone. 

KONI,  Tam.,  or  Goni,  Hind.  Ghunny  or 
gunny. 

KONI,  Beng.  Smooth  meadow  grass, 
Poa  unioloides. 

KONIHAR,  see  Aiou  or  Yowl. 

KONIGSWASSER,  Gkr.  Nitro-muriatic 
acid,  Aquia  rejria. 

KONIKA,  Maleal.    Terminalia  bellorica. 

KONIYALAN  (?)  Mahr.  Predial  slaves 
in  Malabar. 

KONK,  Eng.     Chank  shells. 

KONKAN  or  Concan,  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  lying  between  the  western  ghauts 
and  tbe  sea  coast.  The  low  land  in  the  Con- 
can  and  Guzerat  is  traversed  by  many  rivers 
and  smaller  streams  running  to  the  sea,  and -is 
indented  by  numerous  creeks  and  channels  of 
the  ocean.  The  cold  weather  is  clear  and 
bracing,  but  the  hot  season  of  April  and  May 
is  succeeded  by  the  deluging  rains  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  when  150  inches  fall  from  Juno 
to  September,  and  render  much  orthe  u\\t«^<i^ 
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hi) mitt  land^,  impas^^nhle  i^wumps  ;  the  alroos- 
phere  is  theu  very  damp,  and  Uie  seu&iitioii 
experienced  iB  simiiar  to  that-  in  Calcutta  at 
the  same   period  of  the  year.     The   Concan 
districts  extend  from  Goa  to  Daraan,  or  very 
nearly  to  the   Tapti   river.     Lilte   Malabar, 
which  it  greatly  resembles  in  general  aspect, 
Lit  is  comprised  between  the  western  ocean  and 
rihe  ghauts,  and  consists  of  a  narrow  belt  near 
Itlie  sea  with  salt  water  inlets,  and  a  succession 
of  raouDtftin  spurs.     In  the    northern  parts 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  chain  separat- 
ing the  Concau  from  the  Dekhan  is  called  the 
northern  ghauts,  orSyhadri  mouDtains,  a  term 
which  may  coEveniently  be  extended  to  their 
whole  length.      Throughout  the  Concan,  the 
Syhadri    form   a   continuous   chain   of  hills, 
interrupted,   however,   by  deep  depressions. 
Their  Bummits  rise  to  the  height  of  4,CX)0  to 
5,000  feet,  but  the  mean  elevation  is  very 
ranch  lees.     The  station  of  Mahabaleahwar  is 
4,700  feet     In  the  latitude  of  Daman  SO^'  N. 
be  chain  begins  to  sink  abruptly   into  the 
Tapti  valley,  and  changes  its  course,  or  sends 
off  a  spur  of  considerable  elevation  in  an  east- 
erly  direction,   as   the   Chandor   hills.      At 
Midiabalesbwar,  the  rain -fall  amounts  to  248 
inches   annually.     In   the  southern   Concan, 
especially  in  the  Sawant  Wari  district,  the 
rains  are  as  heavy  as  io  Canara.     At  Bombay, 
the   rains    last  from   June    till  the  end  of 
September,  and    the  fall   is  only   80   inches, 
which   is   considerably    less  than   any    point  j 
fuiHher   south    on    the   coast.       At   Taunab,  , 
however,  the  averat^e  fall  is  more  than   100| 
inches.     In  ibe  Bombay  Presidtucy,  llie  pro 
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modem  Konkan.  Tbe  mtJied  ! 
appeal^  to  lie  only  Mai-athi 
slon  of  TuKi  and  Canore^^e  wordi 
derived  from  tbe  iodigenous  In) 
Tnluva  of  Cannra  ;  tfie  latter,  fh 
subjection  of  this  part  of  the  Kod 
rene  dynasties  above  the  ghaut 
Mogling  however  mention*  that  tl 
speaking  brahmins  of  Mangdorf) 
quite  distinct  from,  thouj^h  cOf 
Marathi*  Its  limits  extend  fron  '^ 
ghaut?,  to  a  village  north  of 
part  of  the  coast,  in  northern  T 
line  running  in  a  north-eastern 
wards  Beder,  marka  tbd  bottnili 
Marathi  and  Canareae^  of  ihm  U\ 
above  the  ghauts, — Fiora  Indiea 
D,  Baoker,  M.  D.  and  T,  Than 
See  India,  Kol,  Rutnagherry,  Jaai 

KONKI  or  Embudi  chettu^  ] 
losa,  Pair.  ;  P.  aculeata,  if.,  U,  SI 
1763-4.  Konki  is  a  hook,  refa 
thorns  which  are  aculeate  buck  wari 
prehensile. 

KONKUDU.  Tkl  ?  Sapifl 
tus,  VnhL  ^M 

KONLA,  HiKD.     Citrus  AuriQi 

KON-NAY^ZOW,  Heritierami. 
DC,  BoxL 

EONNAY-MARAM,    alao 
maram,  Tah.  ?    CathartocarputI) 

KONNI,   Abrus  preeatonu 

KONO.     Pota^^h. 

KONOPE,  Pol.     Hemp. 

KONOPEL,  Russ.     Hemp. 

KONRU,  Tk!..  Flmouriia 

KONSAGAHA    WA^iXUj 
workers  in  rnetab. 


vioces    of   Aurungabad    and    Beejapoi'e,   are 
arrauged  into  two  portions  fernied  fhe  Poonal  ssmitli!! 
and  the  southeni  districts,  tlie  latter  with  its  |  Zonar. 
head-quarters  ut    Belgaum  ;   but  to  each  of        KONSSENEL,  Rtas,     Ci 
these  two  divisions  there  is  likewise  allotted  j       KONTABAOLO,  Uri a, 
the  command  of  the  immediately   adjoining   jam   and    GiTm<%ur.    fxtivme 
portions  of  the  levelland  of  the  Concan,     The  |  ciri'umfereiice   2  f     .         '    ; 
Belgaum  division  of  the  army,  in  the  province  j  ground  to  tbe  \s\U.\ 
of   Bee]  a  pore,  is  from    2,500    to   3,000   te^i  \  7  feet.     Tbe  ire#*  nUuu 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  has  had  soldiers 
on  the  sea  shore  at  Kola  poor,  Sawn  rit  war  ie, 
Malwah,   Vingoria  aud    Rutnagherry.      The 
Poena  division  i«i  similar  to  that  of  Belgaum 
in  the  distribntion  of  its  fm  ce  ;  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  command  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are 
ia  the  provinces  of  Aurungabad  from  1,700  to 
2,300  feet  above  tiie  level  of  the  sea.     In  tbe 
t)le-landf*,  above  the  ghauts,  the  climate  is 
bre   dry,  aud   the    rains   and    temperature 
Tnoderate,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  being 
from  55*  to  92%  and  tlie  troops,  European  and 
native,   iu   the   Po<mi»  divisjon    particularly, 
cojoyrd  mmphrnfively  good  health.    Konkana 
ii  ar»  ri  '  the  country  between  De- 

_*fBrh  ifh  ;  bi»nrf»,  perhaps,  the 


for  firewood,   lb o ugh   j 
sionally    made  of  Iho    *%^H>*i. 
used  medicinally. —  dapfatm  ifi 
KON TASHA,  ^^e  Kalka*, 
KONYER,  Malav.  Croeoa 
KON-ZO-ZA-LOO.      Btm; 
littoralis  J^it,  DC  i  Jiar6. 
KOO  or  Ku»  a  race  wlw 
tainous  country  near  tbf' 
river  and  itH  principal  ft 
within  the  22nd  pariulr: 
ward  of  the  Yumaii  ii 
never  paid  any  revenue,  ao 
entering  tite  hiitu   for  ^  or  10 
firHt   villngeff  of  theee    wild 
with.     The  approKimmli 
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and  ailowiug  o  penjODs  for  each 
number  of  inabiUiuts  may  be  esti- 
bout  14,48o.  Those  living  on  the 
M>ng  have  intercourse  with  the 
ng  Ka-mi  of  the  Koladju  circle, 
m  they  differ  but  little  -in  their 
.  H.  G'Donel,  Esq.j  in  VoU  xxxii 
^  B.  A.  S.  Jour. 
[iKi>.     Celtis  eriocarpa. 

Hind.     Curcuma     augustifolia, 
TOMT  root. 

IDAR,  Hind.  Bauhiiiia  variegata. 
ILL,  Hind.     Andropogon  martini. 
I  BAH AR.     The  Praja  of  Cooch 

cultivators   almost  in  a   state  of 
See  Cooch  Bahar. 
[I-KANTA,   Beng.     Mimosa  ru- 

IIIjA,    Beng,    Hind.     Strychnos 

a. 

IILA-LUTA,   Beng.     Strychnos 

INAL,  Hind.    Bauhina  variegata, 
beautiful  flowera  are  eaten  in  some 
bengal  as  a   delicate    vegetable.— 
fat.  Med.,  p.  260. 
aUNDUNA,  Hind.    Adenanthera 

lURI,  Beng.  Exacum  tetragonum, 
^LIYA,  Beng.    Desmodium  triflo- 

L   PALLI  MARAM,    Tam.    Ho- 
>daga,  W.  Icon. 

)O-KO0R00ND00  GAS,  Singh. 
HID  I itseafi folium. 
JPELAH,  Holarrhena  codaga. 
'A,  a  round  wicker  basket,  towed 
?ach  boat  for  the  purpose  of  crom- 
;  with  the  shore  ;  these  are  covered 
Jia,  and  are  in  use  on  the  Tigris, 
ami  the  Diala.  Their  shayna  and 
m  belong  to  the  most  remote  ages, 
itioDed  by  Herodotus. — Mignon's 
►.  55. 

IE,  or  Cufa,  the  nam**  of  a  town. 
RVA  and  Peija,  see  Bertha. 
[7,  a  river  near  Raeseeu  in  Bhopal. 
t,  Sans.     From  koo,  the  earth,  and 
produced. 

L,  a  sect  of  reformers  of  the  Sikh 
They  care  little  about  the  body 
1.  They  hold  that  after  the  soul 
le  body,  the  remains  require  no 
tion  and  may  be  put  out  of  sight 
\y  convenient.  They  feast,  give 
I,  and  read  the  granth,  incessantly,  ; 
>f  their  sect  is  about  to  die,  and 
\  dead  they  read  the  granth  day 
relieving  each  other  at  the  task, 
daje,  after  which  they  give  a  feast. 
^b,  a  fanatic  leader,  was  executed 
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in  1872,  but  his  granth,  which  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  gooroo  was  left  in  the  Kooka  temple 
in  Lahore,  and  read  by  the  men  of  his  sect^ 
who  performed  his  obsequies.  His  ashes  were 
given  up  on  condition  that  there  should  be 
no  demonstration  by  the  relatives,  and  they 
were  committed  to  the  Ravee  by  his  son,  who 
took  tlie  i*emaining  bones  to  Hui*dwar,  ac- 
cording to  hindoo,  and  not  Kooka,  fashion. — 
Indian  Fublie  Opinion. 

KOOKEE,  a  moantain  race  in  northern 
Cachar,  south  of  the  Assam  valley,  dwelling 
at  elevations  of  4,000  and  o,000  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  in  laU  26''  20'  N.,  and  long.  92«  40'  E.  A 
race  of  the  same  name  dwell  60  miles  further 
south  in  the  nortli  of  the  Tipperah  rajah*s 
territory  :  their  name  is  written  also  Ku-ki. 
To  the  north  of  the  Bom-zu  or  Bun-zu  or 
Bomdu,  are  closely  allied  tribes  termed,  col- 
lectively, Lungkta,  Kuugye,  or  Kuki,  who 
occupy  the  highlands  of  Tipperah  and  extend 
south-east  towards  the  head  of  the  Koladyn. 
Both  the  Bun-zu  and  Kuki  appear  like  the 
Kumi,  to  belong  to  the  Burman  family.  The 
Kuki  represent  its  most  archaic  and  bai'barous 
condition.  The  tribes  that  have  been  expos- 
ed on  the  sea  board  of  Arakan  or  in  the  basin 
of  the  Irawadi,  to  the  influence  of  the 
Chinese,  Shan,  Mon,  Bengali  and  more  dis- 
tant commercial  nations,  have  attained  a  com- 
paratively high  civilization.  The  Singpho 
although  much  behind  the  Burmans,  are 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  Kuki,  and  the  Bur- 
mese seem  at  a  very  ancient  period,  when 
their  condition  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Kuki  and  perhaps,  in  many  respects  more 
barbarous,  to  have  spread  themselves  from 
the  upper  Irawadi  to  the  south  and  west 
as  far  as  the  highlands  of  Tipperah  on  the 
one  side,  and  Pegu  on  the  other.  Wherever 
the  stock  from  which  they  have  been  derived 
was  originally  located,  they  probably  first 
appeared  on  the  Ultra-Indian  ethnic  stage  ae 
a  barbarous  Himalayan  tribe,  immediately  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Mishmi,  if  indeed  they 
were  not  identical  with  the  Mishmi,  of  thai 
era.  The  upper  Irawadi  was  probably 
then  occupied  by  the  ruder  and  inland  tnbes 
of  the  Mon-Anam  alliance.  The  Loo  Cha: 
clan  of  Kuki,  on  the  frontier  of  Sylhet  anc 
Cachar,  in  January  1868  attacked  Moniei 
Khal,  25  miles  east  of  Silcharand  sacked  it 
The  Kooki  of  Chittagong  have  no  idea  o 
hell  or  heaven,  or  of  any  punishment  for  evi 
deeds,  or  rewards  for  good  actions.  Sinai 
larly  according  to  Bailey,  tlie  Veddah  c 
Ceylon  have  no  idea  of  a  future  state  c 
rewards  and  punishments.  In  a  slight  noti< 
of  the  Grammar  of  the  Kooki  language,  V 
Lieutenant  R.  Stewart,  22nd  Regiment  B,  1 
I.,  he  says  that  the  people  to  whom  the  tei 
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Kooki  is  given  by  the  inhftUilmifs  ofthe  enstcni 
fVoulicrof  Betigui,  occupy^  together  with  otlicr 
tribes,  iho  Itilly  tracts  lying  lo  the  northt 
KOUth  aot!  east  of  Cachar  and  Maiiipuor  :  they 
arc  divitled  into  numerous  claiit<,  eaoh  under 
a  potty  hereditary  chief  or  rnjah.     The  ap- 


KOOLrriH0.1CULA 

dcschbc  the  Almighty.     The  1 
I  shiih    therefore   sigiiitied 
I  wonderful,  or  of  God,"     Whe 
mated  by  Uio  favour  of  fc«lmh 
dignity  of  a  khan,  he  took  itii 
monmch,  nud  was  called  Tama^p 


pellatiou  of  Kooki  is    unkowu   amon^  them- I  but,  cm  reaching  the  tlirone,  heityU 


eolven,  and  they  have  no  title  embraeing  ilieir 
whole  vtice^  but  tliey  eall  one  auother  by  llie 
names  of  tlieir  dilTeront  clans.  They  all 
sp<*ak  the  same  language,  witli  very  slight 
modification  in  the  dialect**,  and  it  is  called 
among  them  Thadou  Pao,  from  the  name  of 
one  of  their  priucipal  clans, — Jour.  Btng.  Aii> 
8oc,y  No.  3  of  1858  ;  Lubbock's  Origin  of 
CiviLrp,  268. 

KOOKEE.KHEYL,  an  Affghan  Kheil  or 
tribe  near  the  Khyber  pass. 

KOOKOOLt  Tam.  Commiphora  mada- 
gascarensis,  Linn. 

KOOKOORA-CHOORA,    Pavetta    indica. 

KOOKOOR-ALU,  Bbng.  Dioscorea 
ADguinn 


Nadir  feliub,  resuming  hi»  origiimt 
Njidii . — Mti{cotm*s  History  of  iV^ 
ii,  p.  46.  I 

KOOLLMn  AN  ?  Ociroum 
KOOLI N,  a  race  or  trtl>e 
Bengal,  who  are  considered  to  1 
high  descent.  They  take  tiie  i 
names  of  Mookerji,  Chatiji,  B«ii 
The  hindoos  of  CalcuttA  &ty)ed 
Dutt,  and  Mitra,  are  sudra  tribea  ydi 
panied  the  Koolin  brahmins  into  B^ 
Brnhmiu,  Coolin*  Hindoo,  Kulin  ;  I 
Polvgamy. 

kOOLINA,  SiiNs.     From 
KOOLK,  in  Khora^nm,  a  6| 
goat'a  hail  enters  exten^ively  id 


KOOKOORA-NEJA  ?    Gloriosaauperba.    woollen  manufactures  of  Klioi 


Bkng.       Leea 


Tetranthora 
Pavetta 


KOOKOOR-CHHIT-KI, 

atftphyUa. 

KOOKOOR-CHITA,  Bekg. 
apotnhi. 

KOOKOOR-CUOORA,    Beng 
indica. 

KOOKOOR-JIH VA,  Beng.  Leca  staphy- 
lia. 

KOOKOOR-SHOONGA,  Beng.  Torn- 
rtea-bunc,  Blumea  lacera. 

KOOKSPURA,  Hind.     Celosia  afeiaticu. 

KOOL,  Beng.     Zizyphus  jujuba. 

KOOL,  Tam.  A  kind  of  gruel,  made  of 
various  grains* 

KOOLA-DEVATA,  Satvs.  From  kula, 
race,  and  devata,  a  god.  In  hinduinm,  the 
deity  w^orshippod  by  the  family* 

KOOLAUEE,  or  Koolay,  a  river  tiear 
Kutowah  in  Goalparah,  in  Lower  Assam, 

KOOLaN,  see  Gorkhar. 

KOOL  A  R,  a  river  near  Burrum[»ooree  in 
Nagporo. 

KOOLAR,  a  river  nenr  Raee  iu  Bhopal. 

KOOLEE  BENGAN,  Hind,,  or  Kooli- 
be  goon,  Solan  um  longum,  Cyliudricfil  egg- 
plant.— Ritideil,     See  BrinjaL 

KOOLGACHH,  Beng.  Jujube,  Zia:yphus 
jujuba. 

KOOLI,  HiNP.     Sterculiii  urens. 

KOOLTE,  or  Coolie*,  a  term  in  use  ionongsi 


the  coarser  external  hair  of 
down    culled    **  Koolk,"    ia    obti 
inferior  to  the  fine  wool  of  ThiLet| 
which  various  articles  of  clot 
— Fraser'n  Jourfiey  into  Khc 
See  Kourk. 

KOOLMARA,Can.    CiUji 
fulia. 

KOOLOO.     Them  are  ^^ 
domestic    iostitutione    prevalu 
regarding  marringe,  not  at  all 
Kooloo»     The  principal  diffei 
the  former,  mtitual  consent  is 
there  arc  ^fieveral   firothers  ab 
wife   amongst  them,  and  alt  tlu 
looked   upon  a^i  the  property 
As  5oon  as  the  first  is  of  marrii 
is  provided  with  n  wife^  and 
informed   that   tiie   entire    pr 
pn rents  descends  at  once  to  liio».j 
from  ih«t  time  charged  with 
auce.     One  t»r  more  of  the  yog 
family  is  always   made  a  Llam%  < 
Mrs.   llcrvet/s  Adventnres  af 
Tartary,  Vol.  i,  p  193,    &te  1|" 
Kulu.  * 

KOOLOO  or  KooJpee,  Mi 

KOOLSOOM,  Uic  ijwnc  of  ] 
Koolsoom  Bi  is  a  familiar 
of  the  mahomedans  in  I  lie  eotti 

KOOLTHEE,  Madnis  bor 


iho  British   in  India,  and  amongst  the  Tamil 

mcon   to   designate  a  lal>onring  man,  also  a  j  niNi>.     Oolichos  UMiHoni?, 

IttbonrBr^*   hire»  or    wage   of  any   kind.     A        KOOLUMEE,  smi  Kiisb« 

baody  or   Kooli    gari  means   a  hired        KOOLUNJUN,   Buwr.,    TU 

Inngal,  Alpinia  ^atangtu 
1TJ,  TiRK.  ti  *^»la^e  -:'  NfiiUt  mcaiif*  |      KOOLIJTTHO^KULAY, 
idrrAil,**  und    ly  n«Cil  h^    nn    f>piihp(   (*'    imiflont* 
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XOOMBA. 


KOONHIAK. 


i  or  Kamhar,  Hind.  A  potter, 
Inmhara. 

tAy  SA.1IS.  A  boy,  from  Kooma- 
Trom  kuy  evil,  and  mri,  to  beat. 
l£E^  BsNO.  Aloe  indica. 
tIKA,  BiNG.  Smilax  ovalifolia. 
KA-MELA,  Hind.     A   sacred 
I  war,   held  every  t>velfth  year. 

lAy    Mabr.,  also  Koombee  and 
I9V.9  Urita.    Careya  arborea, 
>re  is  employed  in  the  Himalaya 
h  for  their  matchlocks,  Royle, 
[AR,    also    Goombar,    Gumar. 

GmellDa  arborea,  yields  a  va- 
*,  it  is  spread  over  a  wide  extent 

it  attains  great  size.  It  squares 
from  18  to  24  inches,  occasion- 
\0  feet  long.  The  wood  resem- 
le  colour  being  the  same  ;  the 
;lo!*er,  but  it  is  somewhat  lighter. 
x:  for  situations  where  it  is  ex- 

iofluence  of  both  air  and  water, 
lent  was  made  by  placing  part  of 
lank  in  the  river  Iloogly,  a  few 
Calcutta,  a  little  above  low- 
,  exactly  where  the  woiin  is 
xert  its  greatest  power.  After 
iree  years  in  this  situation,  the 
t,  and  found  as  sound  and  every 
ect  throughout  as  it  was  when 
)  the  river.  In  another  expcii- 
/ood  remained  good  for  seven 
teak,  similarly  placed,  required 
lmI  after  six  years. — Roxb,  Fl. 
i,  pp.  84-85. 

lAKAKU,  Sans.  From  koom- 
ben  jar,  and  kri,  to  do  ;  Kooni- 
from  koombha,  a  jar,  and  karna, 

lA-PAKU,  Sans.     From  koora- 

nd  paku,  ripe. 

DOROO  WELL,  Singh.  Guilun- 

,  Zrt/f//.,  IV.  Sf  A, 

AKSEIN.  A  hill  state  which  was 

feudatory  of  Bussaliir,   Imt   was 

lependent  after   the  Nef)iil    war. 

1,440  as  tribute.    Its  revenue,  Rs. 

)opulation,  7,829.     The  family  \s 

lot  vt*ry  high  pretensions. 

%.y  Maiir.    Crata^va  roxburghii, 

VH    RIVER    runs  near   Soorie 

uzuffurnuggur. 

>D,  Beng.  White  esculent  lotus, 

»tas. 

>DA-BANDUVA,  Sans.   Koo- 

18,  and  bandhoo,  a  friend. 

>DENEE,   Beng.  Tufted  brack 

inthcs  cristata.  | 

k,   Beno.    Squash    or    vcfjctablc 
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marrow,  the  pampkiu  or  white  gourd.  Benin- 
casa  cerifera, 

KOOMUBKA  ?  Smilax  ovalifolia. 

KOON  or  Khon,  a  tribe  of  the  head- waters 
of  the  Koladau  river,  beyond  Uie  Ai'akan 
boundary. 

KOON  BEE,  a  race  of  sndra  hindoos,  of 
the  Mahratta  country,  largely  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  in  horticultui*c.  They  are 
strong-built  sturdy  men,  their  women  un- 
comely.    See  Kunbi,  Hindoo,  India,  Knrmi. 

KOONCH,  a  pergunnah  in  Buudelkhund. 

KOONCH,  Brao.  Wild  Jamaica  liquo- 
rice, Abrus  precatorius. 

KOONDA  ?  Jasminum  hirsutum. 

KOONDAH,  the  mountain  tracts  of  the 
Neilgherry  hills. 

KOONDON  or  Koonda,  Hind.  A  large 
earthen  pot. 

KOONDOOR,  Hind.  See  Balsamoden- 
dron. 

JiOONDOORI,  Hind.    Coccinia  indica. 

KOONDOOZ,  a  U?rritory  on  the  east  of 
Balkh.  Its  river,  in  the  valley  of  Bamian, 
rises  in  about  lat.  34*  52',  long.  67*  40',  is 
about  300  miles  long,  runs  easterly,  northerly, 
nortli-easterly,  northerly  and  north-westerly, 
into  the  Amoo  or  Jihoon  river.  It  receives 
the  Inderab,  6o  ;  and  Khanah-i-bad,  90 
miles.  Koondooz,  during  the  years  1812 
to  1830,  considerably  increased  its  power  by 
conquests  which  Mahomed  Moorat  Beg, 
made  in  Badakhshan,  Khulum,  Balkh,  &c.  ; 
so  that,  in  A.  i).  1830,  it  included  all  the 
northern  side  of  the  Ilindoo-Koosh,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus.  Its  military 
force  was  not,  however,  more  than  20,000 
undisciplined  cavalry,  without  infantry.  Koon- 
dooz is  separated  from  India  by  the  great 
chain  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh. — Bjornstjerna's 
British  Empire  in  the  East,  p.  213. 

KODNDOU-liOOMEE,  Bkno.  Pistacia 
Icntiscus. 

KOOND-PIIOOL,  Beng.,  or  Koondu, 
Downy  jasmine,  Ja&minum  hirsutum. 

KOOiS'DUL,  Beng.  Blue  lotus,  Nym- 
l)ha3a  cyanea. 

KOONDUL  or  Pogool,  largo  ear-rings, 
worn  by  hindoos. 

KOONER,  an  affluent  gf  the  Kabul  river. 

KOONG,  a  species  of  Civet,  which  inha- 
bits  the  Chinese  borders  of  Thibet.  It  is 
mottled  rather  than  striped. 

KOONGHILYARA,  Tam.  A  Tinne- 
velly  wood,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  used  for 
building  purposes,  yields  dammer. 

KOONGOOMA-PU,  Tam.  Crocus  sativus, 
Limt. 

KOONHET,  Malay.  Curcuma  longa, 
Roxh, ;  Rheede. 

KOONHIAN,   a  fcmall  state  which  ^ys 
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KOORKOO 


KOOIUtOH 


Rs.  180  i«  lieu  ofbegar  ;  revtsiiucj  R^.  3,000  ;  ,  each  other  in   »{>p(>flt*itacM?   iUu 
populution  1,906.  I  a|jeuk  a  dideretit  toDgue,  snii  i 

KOOPAY-M  AYNI,  Tam.  Aealyphu  indica.  I  they  difler  JVoni  th*?  viliug^*i>» 
KOONKOOM,  Bhng.      Saffron  plant,  Cro-  I  Proviuceit,    lh«  Gond    tii habit 


hill  cmiDtry  l^etweeii  Utntm 
goiin*e  of  lUe  NurUuddn  ou 
Mukrye^  an  iudep^udeat  Got 
Hodhungubad  drtttrict  Oil  tli< 
Koorkoo  have  their  tjead*«}ul 
around  the  Nurbiidda  hilh,  mid  #i 


KOONOOR,  HiNU.     Lotc  tree. 

KOONO  PASS,  see  Kunawer. 

KOONTEE,  a  nver  of  Bnrdwaii. 

KOONT^HA,    Sams.       A      groan,      from 
kooni'h,  to  ^roan. 

KOONTIj  the   mother  of  the  Fandu   bro-  '  wfird  throuij^h    liariool   aod    llotiKui 
ihei^^  «ee  Mahahliarala,  Pandu,  Polyniidry.      |  far   as    Burhampoor  ami    Afwer*< 

KOOPQOKONDA,  a  stoue  resembling  ibe    BhoomcaJi    are    intermixed    w»ih 
Ayr  stone,  or  Snake  sstoue,  occnris  at  Koopoo-  '  from  Sehetakitfe  hi  the   weg.1  lo  Vi 
kooda,  8  miles   west  of  Viimcondah   in  Uuo-  '  tuk  in  the  east.     They  have  ii  fi 
toor.       Good    sitlistituea    for   Turkey    stone» 
occur  at  Cuddapah,  VVoonttmetta,  Chellunia- 
coor  and  Humpsa^ur,  and   varieties   of  green 
and   gray  granulur  felspar  at  Seringapatano, 
Nellore,  and  on  the  banks   of  the  Godavery. 
The  latter  are  well-suited    for  putting  a  fine 
edfje  on  razors  and  gravers, 

KOOPPI,  HiNU,  Ai*alypha indica,  Linn. 

KOOR,  an  extin»*t  hindoo  practice  for  ex- 
torting a  debt,  it  was  railed  electing  a  *  koor/ 


Seouee,  north-eaat  of  Ummurk 
the  batike  of  tha  Chota  MaHac)o< 
rivers    are    found    the    Kol, 
through  Sumbulpore  arc  the 
The  Koorkoo  »re  «*Hid    to  be   a 
from  the  Gond  ;  tl 
gam'*   and    their    ! 
Gond  eat  row's  flesh  ul  niO'i  ui 
whilst  the   Koorkoo  hold  sue 
abomination.     There  are  otb* 


meaning  a  circular  pile  of  wood  wliich  was 
prepared  ready  for  ronflagration.  Upon  this?, 
sometimes  a  cow,  ami  sometimes  an  old  woman 
was  placed  by  the  con.s  true  tors  of  the  pile, 
and  the  whole  vr&s  consumed  together.     The 

object  of  this  practice  was  to  ej^t^rt  payment  !  customs  the  young  men   of  tii© 
of  a  debt  or  to   intimidate    the  officers  of  go-  i  serve  for  a  wife  for  periods  n 
vernmentt  or  others,   from   importunate   de- M'>  ten  years.   Seven  years  is  a 
inds^  as  the  eflect  of  the  sarntice  was  sup-    This  custom  k  called  himjun 


difference.     Some  of  the  K«j 
wan  nabs  from  tlie  Mogol  emj 
they   are   styled   Kaj[»ootii. 
known  among  themselves  frc»m  thtl 
gotk    they  worship,  aiid    in    th^j 


^posed  to  involve  in  great  sin  the  person 
wbo?e  conduct  forced  the  constructor  of  the 
koor  to  this  expedient. — Mrs.  Elwood  j  Cole* 
M*fth,  Hind.p,  148. 

KOOHCHEE  WANLOO  or  Coorcbee 
wan  loo,  a  race  of  basket- weavers,  also  makers 
of  house  mats  of  pidm  leaves. 

KOORCHl  ?  Wrightia  antidy^enl^rica. 

KOORDISTAN,  see  Kurd,  Kurdistan. 
Keiat,  Kellek. 

KODRHAREE,  a  river  near  Bundail  in 
Sum  bu  I  poor. 

KOOKI,  Mahr.     a  drill 

KOOUI A  MOORIA,  a  group  of  island?,  in 
lat.  17*  27;  long,  55*  36'. 

KOORINER,  a  river  near  Bunkbere  in 
Hof<huRgabad. 

KOORINJA,  the  Tylophorn  asthmatica,  a 
at  of  the  order  Asclepidaceie,  which  yields 

strong,  white,  silky  fibre,  resembling  flax. 

KOORKOO,  a  i-ace  oconpying,  along  with 
other  races,  the  hills  and  forests  about  the 


f>eriod  of  service  the  father  of  tl 
to  leed  the  youth  and  to  treat  hi 
I'amily.  He  also  presenia  hi 
every  year  ;  the  youth  mean 
services  to  the  father.  The 
and  funerals  are  chiefly  drunken 
is  invariably  sacriliced  and  eaten^ 
birth  of  n  child  the  Gond  woman  is 
five  days  ;  at  the  purification 
when  alt  get  drunk  ;  theinotlie 
to  join  the  family «  There  is  aci 
among  the  Gond  who  are  said 
excrement  of  swine,  they  are  t%\ 
The  Bhoomeah  are  dreaded  alt  ora 
vince  as  necromancers,  and  f»Q  arcm 
servants  from  the  north- we^t  are  at 
towards  the  Raepore  distrieta  ;  ill 
the  women  to  be  witches,  and  to 
flesh,  the  natives  in  iho  }ud|^1< 
provinces  are  particularly 
of  the  liver  and  spleen.  Fi 
cbildroo  pine  away  and 
any  external  marks  of  db^aae* 
is    tlien    attributed    to   wii 


Vindhya  and  Satpura  ranges   of  mountains? 
There  are  about  4,000  of  them  in  Wonn  and 

Oomraoti.     Along  with  the  Andh,  Gond  and  I  querulous   old  woman, 
Kolamb,  they  occupy  the  Mailghaut  and  the    habit  of  murmuring  at    sU^ 
«mKbtn)  i4birts  of  it3  hills.    They  resemble  '  meat  in   the  neighbourhood, 
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IS  tlie  came.  Men  wiio  prACtise 
re  Tery  commonly  supposed  to  be 
time  wisards  ;  they  seek  to  inspire 
in  Ibeir  preseriptioDS  by  repeated 
id  iQcautaiioDS  over  the  patient 
e  medicine  they  give  him,  and 
t>elieve  they  derive  aid  from  super- 
»wer  ;  the  patient  of  course  con- 
thoae  who  can  command  the  power 
D,  if  Ihey  wish,  command  them  to 
io.  lu  former  years,  as  shown 
record  of  the  Judge^s  Court  of  the 
ad  Nerbudda  teni tories,  many 
3ccurred  of  medical  practitioners 
a  fMit  to  death  for  not  curing  young 
whoiD  they  were  required  to  pre- 
lere  is  one  case  in  pai*ticular,  show- 
e  father  stood  over  the  "  doctor" 
WQ  sword  by  the  side  of  his  child's 
;ui  him  down  and  killed  him  the 
e  child  died,  as  he  iiad  sworn  to  do 
id  found  the  patient  sinking  under 
ptions. — A  risii  to  the  strongholds 
ghur  and  Gooraghur  in  the  Sum- 
Istriei^  by  Captain  F,  G.  Stewart, 
fr.'Geni,  of  Police. 
[CNA  AD.  Gold  exists  more  or  less 
in  the  whole  of  the  countiy  on  the 
le  of  the  western  ghauts  in  every 
ch  takes  its  rise  from  the  Koondah, 
y  and  Wynaad  mountaiuR,  and  in  the 
he  Fea-shore  along  tlie  whole  of 
ibar.  It  is  throughout  m  the  form 
snrains.  The  principal  wasliinpfs  iire 
lati,  Wynaad,  Neddingannad,  Koor- 
alicnt,  and  Shei*naad  taluqs. 
[AH.  Apamea,  daughter  of  Arfa- 
Persian,  was  married  to  Soleucus, 
ler  name  to  three  towns  and  Koor- 
r  these  three  Apamea,  was  built  by 
n  honour  of  his  iivt^t  wife  :  it  is 
the  (>oint  of  a  triangle,  formed  by 
ence  of  the  rivei^s  Eunhrafes  and 
d  although  now  dwindled  into  a 
I,  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  conse- 
[t  is  situated  on  a  low  flat,  with 
a  rich  soil,  and  along  the  river  are 
I  to  prevent  the  country  being 
kt  this  spot  some  oriental  tradi- 
fixed  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The 
'  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  occurs 
ro  which  is  prettily  situated  upon 
'  land  weli-wooded,  and  admirably 
for  a  fort.  Koornah  itself  is  an 
It  village,  but  remarkable  for  its 
ind  picturesque  situation.  It  com- 
mon ths  of  both  the  Tigris  and 
ftod  looks  directly  down  the 
jmh,^  or  river  of  the  Arab.  Suaib, 
rith  m  fort  of  the  same  name,  is 
Kooma,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
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Euphrates,  and  near  Sahal.  After  the  junc-. 
tiou  of  the  two  magnificent  streams,  which 
for  some  distance  are  clearly  discemible  from 
each  other  (the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  being 
much  the  clearest),  a  striking  <:hange  takes 
place  in  the  character  of  the  sceneiy.  Ou 
entering  the  Tigris,  from  the  south,  the  belt 
of  date  trees  almost  immediately  teimiuates  ; 
patches  of  cultivation  show  themselves  more 
frequently,  and  the  country  (though  still  a 
dead  level)  has  a  fertile  and  less  desert  look. 
About  one  hundred  miles  above  Koornah,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  stands  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet-scribe  Ezra,  a  pretty  mosque 
of  tesselated  brickwork,  surmounted  by  a 
green  cupola. —  TownseneTs  Outram  and 
Haveloeky  p,  308  ;  Malcolm's  History  of 
Persia,  Vol,  \\,p.  141  ;  Skinnei's  Overland 
Journey,  Vol.  ii,  p.  266  ;  Mignan's  Tra- 
vels, p.  290.     See  Koornah. 

KOORNAS,  Arab.     Allium  porrum,  W. 

KOORNISH,  Aa.,  Hind.,Pers.  A  humble 
form  of  salutation. 

KOOROOT.  When  well-made  this  is  ex- 
cellent,  though  unknown  in  Europe.  In  Per- 
sia it  is  called  Kesht,  and  is  thus  prepared. 
Some  butter-milk  is  boiled  in  a  very  large 
saucepan,  by  which  moans  the  watery  par- 
ticles escape  in  the  form  of  steam,  and  the 
solid  ones  are  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  ;  when  sufficiently  thickeued,  the  mass 
is  divided  and  made  into  little  balls  about 
the  size  of  a  pij^pon's  egg,  which  are  dried  in 
the  sun  and  will  keep  for  years.  When 
required,  these  balls  of  concentrated  butter 
are  continuously  stirred  in  hot  water,  and  in 
a  metal  dish,  till  completely  dispolved  ;  the 
epicures  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter,  which  gives  the  saucx)  an  exquisite 
flavour.  It  is  poured  over  the  bread,  maize, 
or  meat  which  it  is  intended  to  season. — Per- 
rier's  Journeys,  p.  279. 

KOORPA,  see  Kunawer. 

KOORSEE,  Hind.  The  eighth  heaven  of 
the  mahomedans. 

KOORTA,  Hind.     An  article  of  dress. 

KOORU,  one  of  the  great  families  who 
settled  in  Hindustan.  Many  of  them  were 
dispersed  over  India  and  Central  Asia,  amongst 
whom  may  be  placed  the  Utooni  kooru  (Nor- 
thern Kooru)  of  the  Pooian,  the  Ottorocure  of 
the  Greek  authors.     See  Kuru. 

KOORU H,  Hind,  of  Bombay.  Cedrela 
toona. — Roxb.  ;  Car.  ;   W.  Sf  A. 

KOORUM,  see  Khyber. 

KOOKUMBUR,  a  lace  who  occupy  the 
highest  range  bordering  on  the  Neilgherries 
and  are  probably  the  aborigines.  See  Kuram* 
bar. 

KOORUNTAKA,  Sans.  Barleria  priooitii, 
hinn. 
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KOOTUB  MINAR. 

KOOSIUTDHA,  a  I'ivor  iu  Pooree, 

K (JOS  11,  tbc  Hijulfx*  Koosli  mountains 
was  called  hy  the  Arabs  '*  the  stony  girdle 
of  the  earth." — Markham's  Embasst/,  p.  46- 
Sc^e  Kmh. 

KOOSIIA,  BicNG  MeaOow  g^raea,  Poa 
cjiiojiuroidcj*,  from  tlie  Sans*  to  lie  down. 

KOOSHANABHA,  Sans.  From  Koosh% 

Kred  (ijras*-,  niKl  rraldice,  tljc  navel. 

K  GOSH  I,  Sans.  A  small  kind  of  kosha 
grafts* 

KOOSHMANDU,  Bknq.  Pumpkin,  Ben- 
in casa  cerifera. 

KOOSHOOM  or  Koossoom,  Uisd,  Saf- 
flower  or  bastard  ^alFron,  Cai  ihanins  tiucfo- 
rius,  Linn. 

KOOSHTA,  SriiFAC.  Aucklandia  costus, 
Fftlconar. 

KOOSHTJ-SHIRIN,  Pers.  Cossyphns  ? 

KOOSSOOM  or  Koosoorabha,  Beno.  Saf- 
llovver,  Carthanrus  tin  tit  or  ins,  the  beautiful 
red  dye  called  KooHSumba  rung,  largely  used 
by  the  dyers,  is  a  product  of  the  C«  tine  tori  us. 

KOOSOOMKSHOO,  Sans.  Koosooma,  a 
6ower»  and  islioo,  an  arrow* 

KOOSSOOM,  UftiA?  A  fi-ee  of  Cuttaek, 
it8  wood  is  n^ed  for  tlH^  handles  of  tool !<  and 
native  cart  axles  ;  and  might  be  applied  to 
other  purposes. — Cal>  Cat,  Ex,  1862. 

KOOST,  Arab.,  Sans* 

RoostUii,  HfiKO.     Koostnm,  Sahs. 

Root,  Guz.       Aucklandia  cofflua. 

Koot'li^        UxiCD,,  Kash. 

Anitklandia  costus,  see  Koot. 

KOOSUM  or  Koo.sumblu^  Ei:nci.,  lirsD. 
Cartlmiiiu.s  tiut'toriiia, 

KOOSOMBH,  Htni>,  ?  A  tree  of  ChotJi 
Na^pore  with  a  hnrd,  whitish  red  timber. — 
CaLCat.  Et,  \m2. 

KOOSUSrHlTLLI  DWARICA,  the  capi- 
tal of  Krishna.  The  Bhagavat  states  it» 
founder  was  Aiiirt^  brother  of  Ikshwaku. 

KOOT,  Guz.,  Hind.  Auekhmdia  eostn?, 
FalconaVf  or  CostU3  spcciosu*,  the  putchuk 
or  costus  root. 

KOOT,  Kashm.  Cossyphus. 

KOOT,  see  Kandeti  lliio. 

KOOTAYA,  Hind.  Solanum  jacqnini. 

KOO-TMAN,  Hlrm.  A  loose gniined  light 
wood,  reconiinended  for  packing  cases,  n^d 
for  black  boards  in  Burmese  schools.  Break- 
ing weight  1 14  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  28 
lbs.  in  a  full  grown  tree  on  gooil  »oil>  the 
average  length  of  the  tiinik  to  tlie  first  branch 
is  40  feet,  and  avei*age  girtli  measured  at  6 
feet  from  the  ground  is  6  feet;  It  sells  at  4 
annas  per  cubic  foot— Dr.  Brnndis^  Cal. 
Cat.  Ex.  of  1862. 

KOOTrtOO-KUNDEN-KUTHREF;  So- 
lan urn. 

J.  ii  MINAR.     This  column,  stalely 
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roati 


s 


KOPATA  VAIUIL 

in  its  structure  an* I 
'  is  a  great  feature  *i 
arrests  the  eye  of  tlie  traveller  iroiit 
towers  ni^jestjcally  over  every  tlti 
and  from  a  distance  its  eonieml 
to  pierce  tlie  sky.  It  is  from  225 
2<50  feet  high,  has  u78  steps,  and  the< 
at  tfie  base  is  about  50  or  5^  feet. 
puted  to  be  700  yem*s  old,  and  is  io 
order.  About  a*  u.  1830,  it  ftuffiat! 
from  an  earthijuake,  but  under  tbc^^ 
of  the  British  government  a  |ifltf 
resources  of  the  state  were  drrnti 
restoration  of  this  emblem  •  !  I 

now  stands  in  just  iis  great  y^.      jl 

It  throws  out  three  ranges  of  cirriill 
nies  at  different  heights  and  ia  tmk 
by  a  cu)>olo  palisaded  by  a  brms^  tJ 
evidently  modern  improvement  warn 
the  edifice  was  re|iaired  under  1 
superintendence.  This  <    '        '  1 

tecture  i^  a  polygon,    W 
well    as   angularly    in 
wreaths  of  Arabic  in^< 
massy  eircunifcrence,    the 
played  in  bi;:h  relief  of  alio 
in  length.     The  material  of  the  Ni: 
kind  of  red  sandstone,  but  n  \uMt 
upper  part  is  composed  of  w 
yet  a  point  at  issue  whethei 
stately  column  owes  its  origin  k> 
or  mahomedan.     It  weai^  n  i 
to  the  mahomedan  style  of 
the   old    d i la [)i dated    and    r ' 
ruins  in  its   immediate   vich. 
doulits  on  the  subject  j  .added  ui  Wi 
is   a  peculiar  column   of    l>elJ    mi 
stands   close   by   it,    with    an   in; 
some  bnddhist  or  hindoo  chann 
the  impression  of  a  cannon  ball 
some  say  by  Anrnngzebc,  oim^  r.fi-- 
Jauts  in  one  of  their  early  i 

Delhi. — Tanr  of  India  it^  i-rrnrq 
See  Inscriptions  ;  Kutuh-minar. 

KOOVKRA,  SANa,    From  koor. 

KOOYIL,  Tam.  Cockow.    Scr 

KOOZEKN,  a  kind  of  sadiilo  li 
for  horses  or  camels,  made  of  coan 
—Fottinffer's  TVavtU  ui  iMtieki^ 
Sinde,  p.  96, 

KOPAIVA-BALSAM.  Ceil  Cci 

KOPARI  TENOAI,  TAy    C.^nr 
tlie  hard  medulla  of  the  coc* 

KOPASSEA,  Ukia       ^ 
and  Gumsur,  extreme  h  ( 

ference  2 
jnterseetioii 
loss  ex  re 

KOPA 
land  tenur 
life,  or  in  perpetuit}*,  c  i 


1 


IJ»Ur,  UAIIL'IIJU    iJ  I 

2  feet,  height  ft  im;  J 

tion  of  tlie  first  ^  fttj 

[»pt  for  (5rewno<!.^C-;^^/  Mm 
\TA  VARAM,  *m  >1.,b!><i'l 
urc,  where  an  ^ 


KOPHBM. 


KOPPA  CHOR. 


9,  of  Soath  Seas,  Colocasia  auti- 

kkoU. 

9L,  Dot,  Copper. 

lA,  from  tbe  Tamil  term  kobbarai, 

ttnat  kemeL 

,  Hbb. 

Eve.       Kaki,  Singh. 

HxB.       Korangu,  Tam. 

HiVD.       Kothi,  Tel. 

t  a  monkej.  The  various  kinds  of 
to  have  been  made  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  by  specimens 
tim  Africa  and  India  ;  those  of  the 
probably  from  India,  the  Hebrew 
ill  being  almost  the  same  as  the 
kMpu 

EiS^  a  valley  in  the  Kohistan  of 
!he  Kophen  River  is  mentioned  in 
idad  under  the  name  of  Eubhu. 
loaes  river,  named  in  Alexander's 
%  supposed  to  be  the  river  of  Cabul. 
My  of  the  countiy  of  the  Kopho- 
t.  e^  Bactrla,  Aria  and  Kabul,  as 
their  coins  is  as  under  : 
f  the  coins  have  bilingual  inscrip- 
one  Greek  on  the  obverse,  some  of 
workmanship  often  of  very  barba- 
ly  the  other  on  the  reverse  in  that 
an,  Arianian,  Bactrian  and  Kabu- 
ording  to  Lassen,  James  Prinsop, 
Wilsaii  and  others,  this  language  is 
Sanscrit.     It  is  written  from  right 

t  Theodotus  or  Diodotus,  b.  c.  256, 
out  the  same  time  as  Arsaces  I. 
us  II,  B.  c.  240,  is  said  to  have 
the  Kabul  valley. 
kmus,  B.  c.  220,  reigned  in  the  time 
sdiiion  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and 
ed  in  battle  near  Merv  by  the  unit- 

and  Parthian  armies.  He  then 
iochns  to  receive  him  in  alliance 
lieud  the  Greek  influence   to  the 

peace  was  concluded,  and  Euthy- 
^e  Syrian  aimy  through  Bacti'ia, 
)  route  north  of  the  mountains  to  the 
Bj  ftnd  across  the  Indus  in  B.  c.  206. 
liiochns  made  peace  with  Sophaga- 
3ka),  which  that  sovereign  recorded 
m  rocks  and  pillars  in  various  parts 
in  characters  exactly  resembling 
Jie  coins  of  Agathocles.  In  b.  c. 
9cha8  returned  by  way  of  Aracho- 
translation  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka, 
jsiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1838, 
Q  the  Gimar  rock  names  Antiochus 
i  Yona  Baja). 

ties,  B.  C.  190,  coined  with  Greek 
rity  is  supposed  by  Lassen  to  have 
ilistan  to  the  Indus,  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
ipposes  him  to  have  been  the  Go- 
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vemor  loft  by  Antiochus  in  Kabul,  aftjsr  his 
treaty  with  Asoka. 

Pantaleon,  b.  c  195,  coined  in  Greek  and 
Sanscrit. 

Eukratides,  b.  g.  178  ;  (Prinsep,  b,  o.  181, 
Bayer,  Wilson,  b.  g.  165,  Visconti :  b.  c, 
Lassen  175).  He  seems  to  have  made  an 
expedition  to  India  in  165  b.  c.,  and  on  his 
return  from  it,  to  have  been  murdered  by  his 
son.  Numerous  of  his  coins  have  been  found 
in  Bactria  and  Affghanistan,  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinsep  considers  that  he  ruled  originally  in 
Bactria,  subsequently  made  conquests  in  and 
south  of  Parapamisus  in  Kabul  and,  first  of 
all  the  Gi'eeks,  coined  in  the  bilingual  Aiian 
inscription.  The  first  use  of  two  languages, 
however,  is  also  ascribed  to  Agathocles,  who 
used  Greek  and  Sanscrit  while  Eukratides 
used  Greek  and  Arian.  Eukratides  was,  cer- 
taiuly,  amongst  the  earliest  of  the  Greek 
kings  of  Bactria,  Kabul  and  Aria,  who  adopted 
bilingual  inscriptions  on  his  coins,  and  his  so 
doing  is  supposed  consequent  on  his  conquest 
of  the  ParapamisuB,  after  assumption  of  the 
title  of  Great  King.  On  his  deadi,  his  wide 
dominion  is  supposed  to  have  been  broken 
into  several  independent  kingdoms. 

Ileliocles,  b.  c.  1 55j  the  parricide  of  Eukra- 
tides, used  bilingual  inscriptions  on  coins  in 
pure  Greek  and  Arian.  His  rule  though  short, 
extended  over  Bactria  and  the  Parapamisus. 

Antimachus,  b.  g.  150,  coined  with  Greek 
and  Arian.     See  Bactria,  Semiramis,  Kabul. 

KOPI,  Bkkg.    Cabbi^e,  Brassioa  oleracea. 

KOPI,  Malat.  Coffea  arabica,  Linn. 
Coffee. 

KOPIA,  a  skull  cap  of  Celebes,  made  of 
Pandan  leaf,  and  worn  by  the  muasulman 
inhabitants. 

KOPI  KACHU,  SiKGH.    Mucuna  pruiito. 

KOPI  KOTTA,  SiWGH.    Coffee. 

KOPNA,  a  river  near  Sylhct. 

KOPPA  CHOR.  Leaving  the  Bhoteah 
tribe,  and  proceeding  eastwards,  the  following 
are  the  races  on  the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra 
river  : — 

Cachari  ;  Akha  ;  Koppa-chor  ;  Mechoo  ; 
Dofla  ;  Miri ;  Abor  ;  Bor-Abor  ;  Khamti  and 
Mishmi. 

The  races  south  of  the  Brahmaputra,  are  : — 

Garo  ;  Mikir  ;  Khassya  ;  Jynteeh  ;  Kuki 
of  N.  Kachar  ;  Kutcha  ;  Angameeand  Aroong 
Naga  ;  Munuipuri  ;  Singpo  ;  Muttuk  ;  Bor 
Khamti  ;  Khunung  and  Shan. 

Of  those,  on  the  north,  the  Akha  and  Koppa 
Chor  occupy  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  to 
the  north  of  the  Durrung  and  Luckimpur  dis- 
tricts, and  more  to  the  eastward  in  the  same 
rauge,  arc  the  Dofla. 

Further  eastwards  from  the  Dofla  are  the 
Miri,  who  live  on  lower  land  all  along  the 
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KORAN, 


KORAl^', 


iorth   bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  east- 
nurds  from  the  Dofla  up  to  the  Imnks  of  the 
Soobuu-seeree  river. 

KOPPER,  Sw.     Copper. 

KOPRA,  Guz.,  Hind,  From  Tam,>  Kob- 
barai,  dried  keroel  of  cocoaout. 

KOPRA.  or  Soaar,  a  river  of  Dumah,  near 
Chandpoor,  Jeitpore  and  Nuggun 

KORA-KORA,  a  boat  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, near  Batchian,  some  of  them  of  4  to  5 
tooa  burUien,  they  are  open,  have  bamboo 
outriggers  five  feet  oo  each  side  which  support 
A  bamboo  platform,  they  are  low  in  the  water* 
—  H^'alL,  Vol  W,  p.  3o. 

KORA,  Maleal.  Cyperus  bexastachyii^, 
Rottler. 

KORAALEN,  Dut.  Koralten,  Ger.  Kor- 
allu,  Rub.     Coral. 

KORA  CHABU,  a  tribe  to  the  Carnatic, 
who  make  bamboo  baskets  and  bamboo  maU. 
ProfesBor  Wilson  writes  their  name  also  Kor- 

cbaru,  Korvaru*  Kortjam,  &c«,  and  adds   chat  j  thou  ai'e  incensed^  ti or  of  tlioc»e  who 
they  carry  betel-nuts  from  market  to  market,  I  The  Koran  recognises  men. 
but  Ihisi,  a»  an  avocation  of  the  Kornwa  race,  ( heaven  and  helK  and  an  ini< 
18  unknown,  they  live  in  U»e  hills  and  foresti*.  j  two  gardens   where    b* 

KOHAH,  a  short  but  heavy  Nepal    swoi*d  |  await  (he  good*     The   

of  a  half-moon  shape,  the  edge  of  which  is  on    rally    in   Ui5e,   but   so    iittie   an 

the  inner  side  like  that  of  a  ecytiie,     OHphant^ 

ID  his  jouruey,  mentionsi   that  tlie  brother  of 

Jung    Bahadnri  with  one    blow  of   a  korali 

decapitated  a  bullock  :   down  came  (he  korah 

with  crushing  force,  and  passed  right  through 

the  animars  neck  :  the  headless  tntnk  t^tt^red 

for  a  second,  and  then  fell  heavily  over. 

KOBAKAN,  SiFGH.  Eleusine  coraciina, 
Gar  in,  ^  Roxb. 

KORAKE,  Hind.     A  triplex  hortenmi) 


are  AKBetdawi.    The  Kona 
existence  of  one  true  God 
his  laws,  aud  to  this  religtoii  tin 
name  of  *^  Islam,"  and  ita  fotioweri 
It  contains  doctrines  and  posttire 
to  faith  and  religious  duties  and  ii 
in  civil  affairs.     It  eommnndj}  ceru 
to  be  kept  sacred  and  sets  apart  F 
the  especial  service  of  God.     It  is 
into  144  chapters  distinguiaked  by 
jects,  the  first  of  which  is  eall^  ll« 
or  Al-Fatihali,  which  is  a  pmyoTf  ii 
venerated    by    all    roahomedaoj*,   ii 
repeat  it  in  their  private  trnd 
as  christians  do  the  Lord*^  j 
are,  "  Praise    be   to  God,    the    lA 
creatures,  tiie  most  merciful,  the  k 
day  of  jutlgment.     The^i  do 
of  thee  do  we  beg  assiistancc.     Dif« 
right  way,  in  the  way  of  those  to  ^ 
hik£t  been  gracious  ;  not  of  tboee 


acquainted  with  its  language, 
with  70,000  of  this  religion,  it 
tliat  only  four  or  five  cjiu  read  ! 
the  Arabic  Koran.  Of  all 
rulers  in  1  otlia,  only  on©  of  any  [ 
maiuing,  is  the  nixam  9ubahdar  of 
in  the  Deck  an.  The  Koran  i 
word.*§  known  as  the  roahomedi 
Koran  has  been  translated  iotol 
in  India,  but  the  Arabic  i8  dc 


KORA  KORAM,  a  pass  in    the    Kouen  |  gaered   language,  although  sol 


Lun  chain  at  an  elevation  of  18,300  feet.  It 
11  also  a  name  of  the  Kouen  Lun  chain, 

KOBAL,  Beng.  Halia^tus  iulvi venter, 
VielL 

KORALLEN,  Gkr.     Cf>riil. 

KOBALLU,  Bus.     CoriiL 

KORAMANI,  Tam.  Koramanu.  Tkl. 
Briedelia  spinosa  ;  Koramanu  or  Pcdda  anem 
is  also  Briedelia  crennlata,  R,^  Vol.  iii,  p.  734, 


number  of  them  can  rea«l  thai 
nnderhtand  it*     The  idea  of  a 
enunciated  in  the  Koran   is  thi 
any   race  Ubh  ever   promulgat 
'  dcnce  to.     The  wild  huni^^r  tri 
I  have  sublime  notions  of  a  future  hTr 
I  were  in  conHtrt  a5  to  tho  immarlal 
eoul,    buddhist^     b^^linve    in    ahaa 
annihilation  a^  a  release  from  mil  tl 


KORAMBAR,  a  race  occupying  the  Neil-    and  triaU  of  a  mundane  exi»tei»oe) 


See   Curumbar,    Koorumbnr, 
Tel.       Pandtou 


gheny   hills, 
Kurumbar. 

KORA-MrN-GEDDA, 
halite tus.  Linn, 

KORAN,  the  religious  book  of  the  maho- 
meiJaiis  ^^hn  call  it  Al-Kuran  also  Kuran-i- 
Sharif,  ll  i^  generally  ditiused  amongst  the 
people  of  ill  is  religion  in  Arabic,  but  it  is  also 
trnn stated  into  Kngli8h,Lntiu,  German,  Italian, 


believe  that  the  future  will  |>e  a  t|il 
but  the  doctrine?i  laoght  in  ilia 
the  o<.*cupatiou*  rn  heaven 
to  that  book   and  it?  belti 
the  Koran  sayii,  (Ch  lv„  pp. 
shall  rejK>se  on  conrhcs^  the 
j^hall  t^  of  thick  dlk,  tnterwoveo 
and  the  fruit  of  the  two 
at  hand  to  gather.     Wbl 
Lord's  lienefitp  will   ye 


French,  Spanish,  Turkish,   fVi^ian,    Hindu- 

fftant,  Tamil,  Burmese  and  Malay,  though  the  '  Therein  shull  receive 
lore  ftnct  mahomedans  reject  trauplafions, ,  refraining    their  eyea   from 
itiAftiiinnerouj^  commcntatorr,  aroongfl  whom  >  bee^idef<  their  fpouaes,  wlimD  ] 
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KORAN. 


KOBilN. 


bef«re  them,  oeither  auy  genius  ;  j  around  the  departed.  But,  if  bad,  he  is 
trefore,  of  your  Lord's  benefits  will  I  bewildered  and  the  angels  torture  him.  Thej 
iteful  ?)  having  complexions  like  |  believe  that  the  dead  continue  in  a  conscious 


pearls.  *  *  *  And  besides  these, 
he  two  other  gardens  :  *  *  *  of  a 
In  each  of  tliem  shall  be  two 
curing  forth  plenty  of  water.  *  *  In 
nn  shall  be  fruits  and  palm  trees 
ADates.  *  *  Therein  shall  be  agree- 
niuteoaa  damsels  :  *  *  having  fine 
;  and  kept  in  pavilions  from  public 
Mrhom  no  man  shall  have  deflower- 
their  destined  spouses,  nor  any 
Therein  shall  they  delight  them- 
g  on  green  cushions  and  beautiful 

Nevertheless,  Mahomed  was  a 
and  an  iconoclast,  and  when  about 
re  the  final  struggle,  lifting  up  his 
Kclaimed,  "  May  God  be  far  from 

make  the  tombs  of  his  servants 
rajers."    The  very  last  words  he 

to  utter  as  he  expired,  as  if  in 
in  unseen  visitor,  were,  *'  In  the 
the  blest  on  high."  The  maho- 
a  about  to  die,  has  his  spirit  calmed 
asin"  chapter  of  the  Koran  being 
1,  and  the  body  is  either  washed 
t  his  own  house,  or  taken  within  a 

>  a  ghnssulkhana, specially  built  for 
I  near  the  cemetery,  and  where  men 
vaahers  perform  the  duty  and  then 
ial   clothes  and  apply  camphor  and 

The  body  is  conveyed  in  a  box 
solemnity,  with  wreathes  of  flowers 
oe  laid  over  the  covering  :  the 
Tied  on  men's  shoulders,  and  from 
e  is  heard  the  Ty-eb  part  of  the 
I  creed,  "There  is  no  deity  but 
Vlahomed  is  the  prophet  of  God," 
hing  the  grave,  funeral  service  is 
iting  of  the  four  portions  of  their 
^ir)  and  a  blessing  (dua),  asked 
iresent,  repeat.  After  the  Fatiha, 
i  lifted  from  the  coffin  and  gently 
to  the  grave,  laid  with  the  head  to 
od  feet  to  the  south,  and  turned  on 
th  the  face  towards  Mecca.  Each 
1  takes  a  little  earth,  and  repeating 
in  chap.  cxii.  of  the  Koran,  "  we 
«i  of  earth  and  we  return  you  to 
ire  shall  rise  you  out  of  the  earth 
of  resurrection,"  he  puts  the  earth 

the  grave.  The  body  is  then  pro- 
wood  and  covered  in.  The  Fatiha 
>eated,  and  again  at  the  door  of  the 
ind  at  this  juncture,  two  angels, 
ad  Nikir  approach  the  dead,  make 

>  and  inquire  who  his  God  and 
t  and  what  his  religion  is.     If  he 

good  man,  his  answers  are  satis- 
odours  from  paradise  are  diffused 
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state,  and  dogs  and  horses  or  other  polluting 
animals  are  not  allowed  within  the  cemetery  ; 
women,  also  do  not  enter  lest  the  repose  of 
the  dead  be  disturbed.  Mahomedans  do  not 
speak  of  a  person  as  dead  ;  they  say  he  has 
passed  away  ;  has  taken  his  departure,  and 
the  living  all  believe  in  and  hope  for  resurrec- 
tion in  a  future  state.  "They  who  believe 
and  do  that  which  is  right,  shall  enjoy  blessed- 
ness, and  partake  of  a  happy  resurrection.  ** 
Paradise  **  is  watered  by  rivers  ;  its  food  is 
perpetual  and  its  shade  also  ;  this  shall  be 
the  reward  of  those  who  fear  God  ;  (Koran, 
ch.  xiii)."  Therein  are  rivers  of  uncorrup- 
tible water  ;  the  rivers  of  milk,  the  taste 
whereof  changeth  not ;  and  rivers  of  wine 
pleasant  unto  those  who  drink  ;  and  rivers 
of  clarified  honey  and  therein  shall  they 
have  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  ;  and 
pardon  from  their  lord.  (Ch.  xlvii).  There 
shall  be  gardens  with  shady  trees  ;  with  foun« 
tains  flowing,  couches  of  silk  interwoven  with 
gold  ;  beauteous  damsels  with  black  eyes 
lying  on  green  cushions  and  beautiful  carpets, 
fruits,  palm  trees  and  pomegranates.  (Ch.  Iv). 
The  christian  doctrine  that  man,  in  all  that 
he  can  do  of  good,  is  still  without  merit,  is 
not  shared  in  by  the  maliomedan,  the  buddhist 
or  the  hindoo  sects  ;  who  all  consider  that  a 
personal  merit  is  gained  by  their  good-doing, 
and  a  mahomedan  passing  the  funeral  of  a 
mahomedan,  turns  with  it  a  short  way  and 
lends  his  shoulder  to  convey  the  body  to  the 
grave,  to  bring  a  merit  on  himself.  The 
Koran  was  orally  delivered  by  Mahomed,  but 
was  collected  by  the  khalif  Oomar.  The 
Koran  recognizes,  though  it  travestises,  the 
christian  views  of  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  and  the  life  to  come.  But  the  his- 
tories and  lec^ends,  precepts  and  ceremonial 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  traditions  of  the 
Rabbi  are  largely  adopted  in  it.  The  com- 
mentaries on  it  are  called  Maltika.  The 
commentator,  Hanifi,  was  born  at  Kufa  A.,  h. 
80,  died  at  Baghdad,  in  prison.  A.,  h.  150, 
nearly  70  years  old.  Shafi,  bom  at  Ghaza, 
in  Palestine,  A.  h.  150,  died  in  Egypt  a.  h. 
204,  nearly  50  years  old.  Han-Balli,  born 
A.  H.  164  at  Baghdad,  died  there,  a.  h.  241, 
nearly  70  years  old.  Maliki,  born  at  Medina, 
A.  H.  95,  died  there,  a.  h.  179,  nearly  84 
years  of  age.  Mahomedan  school-boys  are 
instructed,  almost  when  in  their  infancy,  to 
intone  the  Koran.  The  Koran  is  utterly  inade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  legislative  wants  of  the 
remote  lands  and  times,  which  it  accidental- 
ly reached,  and  throughout  Islam,  the  Baam 
or  ancient  practice  of  the  countxy  ii  bald 
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sftcred  by  the  profile,  a  I  way**  when  not  in 
direct  opposition  to  revelatiori,  sometimes 
even  when  it  is  so.  The  law  of  the  Koran 
does  not  necessanly  settle  a  di9piite<l  point 
between  uiahomedans,  and  it  ie  by  no  means 
an  easy  operation  to  adjust  the  balance  be- 
tween the  good  sense  of  the  ancient  practice 
And  the  discrepant  decrees  of  the  inspired 
olume.  Tlie  Koran  say^  that  n  man  of  the 
name  of  Duj^jul  will  appear  at  Ispalian,  who 
will  arrogate  to  himself  the  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  establish  a  sect  of  hh 
own.  The  Koran  is  also  uuderslood  to  say 
hat  Mehdy  is  the  twelfth  Imam  or  I'e^ular 
nccessor  of  Mahomed,  who  is  yet  to  come  ; 
and  for  whose  coming  the  mahomedaus  arc 
still  looking  out  with  anxious  expectation. — 
Hamilton's  Sinai,  Hedjazy  London^  p,  99  ; 
Richard  F.  Burton's  Sindh,  p,  413  ;  Duffs 
Indian  Rebellion^  p.  1 79 ;  Salens  Koran  ; 
Wilson,  See  Kalaniah,  Khajah,  Somal,  Ka- 
beer,  Kyana*  Khybcr,  Taviz,  Wahabi,  Semitic 
races. 

KORANaU,  Tam.     Ape. 
KORANOS,  See  Kabul. 
KORASAN,  ftee  Khorasan,  Koh. 
KORASANA    CHETTU,    Tel.      Ficus 
dcRmonum,  Kon. ;  1?,  iii,  562. 

KORASHAM,  Tam.     Calculus  cysticus, 
KORAT,  a   small  di&trict  between  Slam 
and  Karabodia.     See  Kai'en. 

KORAWA,  a  broken  nation  scattered 
throughout  the  south  of  India,  in  the  penin- 
sula, their  sub-divisions  are  :(l)  the  Bajantri 
called  Gaou  Korawa,  or  Scmai  Kolawuru  ;  (2j 
Tiling  Korawa  or  Kasbi  Korawa  or  Koon- 
cbee  Korawar  ;  (3)  Kolla  Korawa,  and  (4) 
Soli  Korawa,  a  race  of  the  southern  Mahii*tta 
country.  The  Yerkal  Kuniwa  or  Koonohee 
Kooree,  are  a  race  of  wanderei^s  of  whose 
original  country  I  hey  themselves  retain  no 
knowledge  in  their  traditions.  They  are 
darker  than  the  nsnal  tins^e  of  hiudoos  around 
thorn.  In  their  own  communities  they  style 
themselves  *  Yerkal,*  and  the  eame  appellation 
they  give  to  the  language  in  which  they  hold 
communication  with  each  other  :  their  osten- 
eihle  occupation  h  bird-snaring.  They  seem 
to  have  b«en  converted  to  the  brahminical 
faith,  and  are  now  of  the  vatahnuvite  eect. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cow,  almost  ail 
tinimals  are  used  by  them  as  food.  Their  dead 
are  burued.  A  wild  tribe  called  Korawar^ 
dwell  near  the  Pakhal  lake  and  the  Godavery, 
The  i-ace  are  in  Caoarese  called  Kora-varana, 
Koram-a-ravauu,  or  Koravana^  and  are  there 
JD  three  branches,  Kalla-koramar,  who  are 
profesaed  tbievee  ;  WaJaga-koramar,  who  are 
atusicians  ;  and  Hakki-koramar,  who  are  a 
migratory  race,  and  subsist  by  making  baakets, 
C9tehing  bird!i,  Ac.      iu  Mysore  the  Koravar 
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are  hill  and  forest  tribes,  and 
of  their  own.  I 

In  the  south,  tlie  VerkaJa  are  ii 
as  Koraver,  and  are  sometimet  f^ 
roving  habita,  termed  wandertad 
They  eat  game  and  flesh  me/Li  nf\ 
in  which  they  are  by  no  mejin4 
jungle  herbs,  roots  and  frait 
til  em  with  food.  The  majorit 
tend  to  fortnne- telling,  to 
both  men  and  women  are  addicted.  | 
take  to  baaket,  mat^  and  wooden  ccn^ 
— for  the  former  two,  they  tiae  thi 
and  leaves  of  the  date  palm — and  od 
work  as  coolies  ;  sometimea  WBtSd 
the  tribe  settle  down  in  |)laeeB|  I 
cultivation,  and  hold  land  In  pottikj 
ryots.  There  appear  to  be  maxtj  mdj 
among  them,  which  chiefly 
variety  of  their  occupatioua  : 
confine  themselves  to  particular  < 
firewood -aellera,  salt-aeUora* 
and  cooliea,  &c.  There  i^  notiiiag  y 
able  in  their  physical  coufommiion  i 
usually  dark -col  on  red,  average  a 
brown.  In  physique  and  inudli^ 
are  superior  to  the  Yanadi,  awl 
the  other  low  caste  hindcit»a^  wb^ 
to  be  more  civilized.  Their  ' 
veiT  filthy,  and,  as  a  rule, 
clothing,  except  a  small  piece  < 
race,  ihey  are  low  in  the  %cale  i 
and,  while  they  pretend  to  a  kIiow  t 
during  the  day,  there  is  no  doiib 
large  proportion  they  form  as  in 
that  their  habits  at  uigbt  are 
predatory  nature.  They  form  I 
and  thieves,  and  prefer  living 
lionest  iudustiy.  The  crim«i9  I 
to  are  dacoity,  highway  robber 
They  are  said  to  be  the  mo^l  ( 
any  of  the  wanderers.  The  meaf 
light  make,  and  posBe»«  a  liartij 
they  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  over! 
forehead  low.  eyes  sraalK  ne 
short,  and  their  geneiml  app 
more  of  cunning  than  tutelll 
hut«  comprise  mat^  ^^et  u()on 
when  on  the  move,  tli^f^e 
place  on  Uie  backs  of  their  < 
thus  easily  transported  frooi 
They  rear  pigs,  and  ara  < 
their  fiesh  ;  they  also  keofi  [ 
Their  pack  auimak  comiaicl 
occamonally  some  of  th«iB  liaveal 
cattle,  and  perhapa  a  few  gc^ia 
same  wanderint^,  en-atic,  attd  lawl^ 
seem  to  prevail  among  this  lnkQ| 
met  with  in  any  pari  of  ||m 
A  similar  tribe  under  thm 
koraver  16  described   bf   Dr. 
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»aCli  Arcot,   Their  iaogimge^seems 

diej  of  TamU  aod  Telugu.  '  They 

ideu  of  religioo,  aod  will  worship 

El   Jesly :   their   old   men   are   the 

iheir  comiouDity.     Most  of  them 

boiivehold  gml^  which  they  carry 

t   tiftfiiii  in  their   conf^taot  travels, 

prevAib  anioDg  ihem,  and  the  uum* 

w^iYed  i!i  according  to  the  meaua  of 

III  ;  the  marriage  string  h  always 

Umi  n«ck  of  tlie  wife.     Marriages 

EBOotrtelod    between   adtiits^     The 

b  itsaally  cooducted  ou  a  Sunday, 

y  m  poojah  on  the  Saturday.     Rice 

Utermeric  is  bouud  ou  the  heads  of 

^■eoiipla^  and  when  the  marriage 

Ved    the  ceremony    is   complete. 

iritblti  eertaiu  degrees  of  relation* 

lowed,  and  widow  re-marriagea 

;  they  may  occasionally  live  in 

A  caalom  prevails  among  them, 

first  two  daughters  of  a  family 

ed   by  the   maternal  uncle  as 

sons.     The  value  of  a  wife  is 

'ago4aiU     The  maternal  uncle's 

first  daughters  is  valued  at  8 

Pa^daa,  and  is  carried  ou  t  thus  : — 

preferential  claim,  and  mttn7 

his  nieces,  he  pays  for  each 
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KOREA. 

KORE,  Tam*  Cyperos  hexastachyus, 
Rotiler, 

KOREA,  is  a  large  peninsula  of  Asia, 
formed  on  one  side  by  the  Yellow  8e«t  and 
on  the  other  by  the  sea  of  Japan*  h  is 
situated  immediately  to  the  eant  of  China; 
and  its  length  may  be  estimated  at  400  miles, 
by  150  in  average  breadth*  A  great  pari  of 
what  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  its  west- 
ern coast  was  found  by  Captain p  Hall  and 
Maxwell  to  consist  of  an  iramensp  archipe- 
lago of  small  islands,  which  have  since  In^en 
sub*divtded  into  sevei-al  groups,  and  ai*e 
known  as  Amherst's  islands,  the  Korean,  and 
Hall's  ArchipeUgo.  The  largest  of  these  is 
the  island  of  Quelpaert,  called  by  the  natives 
Musa,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a 
mountain  peak  about  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Though  rocky  and  bare, 
these  groups  are  for  the  most  part  inhabited. 
The  peninsula  itstOf  is  divided  from  the  Ja- 
panese inland  of  Kin  sin  by  the  Straits  of 
Korea,  and  by  a  high  mouutaiu  range  called 
the  Shanalin  or  Champeshan,  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Mantchoo-  It  embraces  anwreaof 
about  95,000  mile?;,  with  a  population  of  about 
The  interior  of  the  country 


eight  millions. 

is  rugged  and   mountainons,  being  intersect 

'  ed  by  a  lofty  branch  of  the  northern  i-ange  ; 

and,  similarly,  if  he,  from  I  which  in   turn   sends  off  numerous   otfshoois 

or  any  other  cause,  forego  j  to  the   nea*     The  principal  vftlleys   lie   to 
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ha  reoeiTes  H  Pagodas  of  the  20 
girl's  paretits  by  anybody  else  who 
r  tbaai'  The  value  of  a  wifi^  differs 
s:  in  some  places  they  fireveiy 
fe<l  in  others  again  only  nominal. 
nd  of  clanship  among  these  peo- 
ag  or  community  coraprisen  many 
i«ia.  each  having  their  own  family 
ike  the  hindoos  they  form  «n- 
lieK  Brown  and  Campbell  define 
ferkttlavandla.  Wilson  defines 
*rer  and  Kuraver,  &c, — £>n 
ratJourn.  Lilerat.  and  Srinnce^ 
l«.  to  June  1851,  /*.  4,  %  ^**'' 
j^Jnfptctor-Gtni.)  EdwarH  Hal- 
ArMHy  ;  Wilson* t  Giossarp. 
KILANGU,    Tasi.      Cyperus 

?ILLOO,  Tail.    Cyperus    per- 

,  Ar.     a  aacrtfiee, 
BBIRAM,  a  name  of  the  Bakr- 

E,  Geiu     Baskets. 
U>-SAL,   a  Farsee    foataval   day, 
BTsaiT  <>f  the  birth  of  the  prophet 
"  rWi,  p,  61. 

V,   or  Kurdora  ?  a  string  tied 

Eto  which  a   langoti  is  fast- 
string.) 
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wards  the  western  and  southern  coasts,  and 
these  district*  alone  enjoy  a  temperate  eli- 
mate.  The  eastern  const  is  bleak  and  pret-i- 
pitous,  while  the  norlbern  frontier  is  cold 
and  desolate,  and  tfjus  subserves  the  pur- 
jwses  of  despotism  by  cutting  off  all  friendly 
communication  with  the  mainland.  The 
principal  products  of  the  country  comprise 
wheat,  millet,  rice,  ginseng,  tobacco,  silk, 
cotton  and  hemp.  The  three  last  are  ex- 
ported both  in  the  raw  and  manufactured 
state.  TimlK^raud  cattle  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied from  the  forests  and  pasture  grounds, 
as  well  as  furs  from  the  northern  jungles. 
Its  mineral  wealth  is  j^aid  to  include  gold, 
silver,  Iron,  rock-salt  and  coal  ;  and  frum  the 
tribute  sent  to  the  emperor  of  China — con- 
stating both  of  bullion  and  manufactured 
articlee — the  precious  metals  seem  to  be 
wrought  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Roi-ean  resemble  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
in  dress,  babita  and  religion,  but  are  said  to 
be  as  inferior  to  either  of  these  in  mental 
Tigonr  as  they  are  superior  in  strength  and 
stature.  Their  mode  of  writing  is  alphabetic, 
and  they  are  said  to  possess  an  extensile 
literature  ;  bat  as  all  ingress  into  the  conn- 
try  is  denied  to  Europeans  and  all  egress  to 
natives,  little  is  known  of  these  particulars* 
They  keep  up  considerable  commercial  inter* 
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rotirse  with  Chiuo  autl  •lapati^  wbeuc«»  they 
import  peppcr»  aromatic  woods,  alum,  aad 
L>ii8  of  Dutch  manufacture  ;  but  most  of 
tie  trade  is  no  an  aged  bj  a  circuitous  over- 
Uhd  route,  and,  being  discouraged  by  the 
governiuent,  is  carried  on  with  secrecy  and 
at^  coueiderable  risk.  The  kingdom  of  Korea, 
although  tributary  to  Chiua»  is  governed  at 
will  by  its  owu  king — the  Chinese  emperor 
F^oing  little  more  than  formaUy  ratifying  his 
ecrees.  It  h  divided  into  eight  provinces  ; 
*»)i)d  contaius,  according  to  Chinese  accounts^ 
161  town^,  Korea,  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
Kao-li.  Although  uoder  the  saroo  degree  of 
latitude  a*s  I  July,  the  climate  of  Korea  is  very 
cold*  The  Koreans  have  flat  face»,  olique  eye^, 
broad  cheek-bouesri,  strong  black  hair,  and 
scanty  beard,  they  are  strongly  raude^  their 
skin  varies  from  tawny  or  yellow  to  brown, 
wheat  or  straw  colour  and  reddish  yellow. 
Thc^y  have  a  mixture  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japaue^e  physical  features*  Their  religion 
buddhist.  Their  alphabet  and  language 
liffer  from  the  Chinese.  The  Mantehu  call 
the  Korean  i*ace  Sol  go.  There  exists  proba^ 
biy  two  populationji  intermixed.  The  pex>pl0 
use  rice,  Viarley  meal,  flour  of  millet.  The 
Korean  were  driven  out  of  east  Tartary 
iu to  the  peninsula  which  they  now  occupy. 
They  have  *4ince  been  couquei*ed  by  the 
lapanese.  Their  country  wa;s  subsequent- 
invaded  by  the  Mongol,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  Siogour  Yoritomo  defeated  Kab- 
lini  khan.  From  this  province  of  Japan  sail- 
by  way  of  Iki  and  Tsusima  iBiand,  the 
^two  expeditions  of  Japanese  catholics  who, 
between  1590  and  1610,  were  banished^  upon 
a  crusade  againj^t  Korea,  and  through  Korea, 
China.  The  then  emperor,  Taikosaina,  took 
i\8  means,  thinking,  if  bia  150,000  catholics 
erifthed,  he  would  be  rid  of  a  faction  danger- 
ous to  his  supremacy  ;  should  they  succeed,  he 
Twould  push  them  forward  to  conquer  China. 
The  Japanese  expedition  in  three  months 
fought  their  way  to  the  Ping  Yang  river,  in 
~  ]ier  words,  gained  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  kingdom.  But  then,  abandoned  by 
Taikosama  to  their  fate,  they  were  driven  by 
winter,  cold  and  enow,  and  by  the  Chinese 
troops  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Korea  with 
matchlocks,  of  which  the  latter  thea  knew 
not  the  use,  to  relinquish  step  by  step  the 
round  they  had  so  rapidly  won.  The  -Japa- 
account  (see  Klaproth's  Glance  at  Three 
Qgdoms)  aptly  quotes  *^  after  the  rain  the 
irth  becomes  hard."  The  wars  with  the 
Japanese  cultivated  among  the  Koreans  a  war* 
Ite  spirit  which  has  prompted  the  exclusive 
nlicy  that  has  thus  far  succeeded  so  well.  It 
that  overtures  were  made  to  the  Ko- 
^ttttborities  by  the  Russian  frontier  about 
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the    middle    of  the    nineteenth 
commercial    intercourse    aerosa 
Admiral  Hoze,  witli  six   Frern 
war,  after  two  month i**  %i%y  d 
of  the  Han  river,  leading  to  ibe  Km 
tal   Seoul,    i*e tired,    having 
rather  detailed  reconnaisaance* 

Klaproth  thus  enumerataa  Comi 
tions  in  the  middle  of  the  eigbteestli 
Wliit^  cloth  from  the  fibi^e  ojf  Uilica 
embroidei'ed  taiTetas,  cotton  cloth^q 
deer  and  wolfskins,  swords  gold,  <il 
rock  cry£«tJhl,  salt,  oil,  inks,  fans  an<i 
varnish  which  resembles  gilding  wfc 
Besides  these,  ^mull  horsie^it  fowl*  t 
5  feet  long,  honey^  fox  and 
fish,  oy(»ter^,  seaweed,  f^ulpfcur,  gia 
other  medical  rootf.  Keport  i»pea| 
of  the  capacities  and  quaUties  of  tho; 
and  represents  them  as  a  bniTit 
excellent  friends,  but  dangeroijiai 
is  at  present  the  only  conn 
Coi'ea,  and  even  her  intercom 
trading  places  is  barred  ami 
absurd  regulations, —  ^^dam* 
]2ik  Ma  If  \^1\  %  N.C-  Daily  ?itm 
land  China  Mail  ;  Lniham  ;  Emt^ 
Briiannica  ;  H tie's  Cktisttattu^^  I 
354. 

KOREAII,  HiFD.  A  wild  grvtii^ 
of  Pan i cum,  fix>m  Dera  Ghazi  klua. 

KOREANS,  spe  Korea.  Solgo. 

KOHEE,  the  name  gireu  lo  tl 
I  Itranch  of  the  Indus.  It  iB  daa  1 
^  Sunkra  (narrow)  and,  further  uf^ 
I  Phran. 

I  KOUEH,  Hkb.  CryslAl,  Tlis« 
lude-d  to  in  Genesis  xxxi*  40,  t#  n 
Job.  vi,  16,  is  frost  :  and  the  B^ 
word  Balur,  seems  to  be  appUi 
to  ice,  crystal  and  rock  crysi 

KOREN,  Malbal.     Cy 

KOREi^G,  a  rude  tribe 
the  Irawadi. 

KORESH,  an  Arab  tribe  ia 
They  were  the  d^dceDdante  of  t 
Arabs,  al-Arab-uI-MostArebft*  ill 
ants  of  Jghmaol.  Thig  «ras  Ike  An 
which  Mahomed  belonged.  The 
in  Sind,  many  tribal  namak  TWf 
vators,  kasi  and  scribes,  and  origifl 
from  Syria,  Iran  and  Irak^  aiid  cfaU 
from  Ali,  Abas„  Abubakar,  U 
styling  themselves  Alvi  from  All,  ^ 
Abas,  Sidiki  from  Abobakar,  Fcs 
Umar,  Usmani  from  Usnaii.  St 
Joktan,  Iran. 

KOREYALA,    Hiia>.    Thu 
Eudynamls  oriental  la,  Lmn^t  Uie  K 

KORI,    Tah.        Cjimua 
nottler, 
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KORK. 

RI,  koU,  or  weaver,  and  the  Teli  or 
I  ci  northern  India  take  a  low  place 
;at  the  hindoo  castes.  All  the  weaver 
throoghout  Hindooetan  are  stated  by 
il  Tod  to  be  Koli.  They  call  them- 
Jalaiy  bat  are  sometimes  styled  Kori. 
[oil  of  the  Simla  hills  are  merely  inferior 
liTing  amongst  the  other  populations. — 

ftl.    Hind.    In    the    lower    part    of 

n  Tallej,  Qoercas  ilex. 

RIA,  Hind.  A  wild  grain. 

UANDER  SAAMAN,  Ges.  Corian- 

Bd 

BI  6ADDI,  Tel.    A  kind  of  grass. 

U  KIRE,  Tam.    Portulaca  oleracea, 


Korivi   pala,   Tel. 


EtIMIDI    or    Golimidi,    Tel.      Coix 

9IM1   PALA  or 

pArTiflora,   Vahl. 

ELENAR,  see  Kattyawar,  India. 

U19CHI,  the  people  of  this  name  in 

!m»    border  on   Menangkabnu.      Their 

SC  has  29  characters  and  consists  of 

ital  or  slightly  raised  scratcliings.  See 

R£NDAM,Tel.  Acacia  int8ia,  Wiild, 
RINDA,  Tel.    Mimosa  intsia,   Roxb, 


KOROfi. 

Korkowoe  and  Derewo,  Rus. ;  Kork,  Ger. 
Cork. 

KORKUR,  or  Korku,  a  hill  tribe  dwelling 
to  the  N.  W.,  and  west  of  the  Mahadeva  hills, 
speaking  a  language  quite  distinct  from  the 
Gond.  They  belong  to  the  Kol  or  Munda 
family. 

KORKUBA,  see  Kerkook. 

KOBKHOBOS  ?     Corchorus  olitorius. 

KORLA,  or  Kora,  a  huh  of  one  tail.  Kora- 
kora-marna,  to  flog. 

KOBN,  Dan.,  Geb.  Com. 

KORNA  NIBU,  Beno.,  Hind.  Citrus 
limonum  ;  limes,  Riss,   C  medica. 

KORNA-GANDU,  Can.     Hy«na. 

KOBNEGALLE,  or  Kurunai-galia,  was 
the  capital  of  the  sovereigns  of  Ceylon  from 
about  1319  till  some  year  after  1347.  During 
this  period,  the  dynasty  was  in  extreme  de- 
pression, and  little  is  recorded  except  the 
names  of  the  kings  Bhuwaneka  Bahu  II, 
Pandiia  Prakrama  Bahu  IV,  Wanny  Bhu- 
waneka Bahu  III,  Wijayabahu,  V. —  Fw/f, 
Cathay,  ii,  p.  423. 

KORN  GETREIDE,  Gkr.    Corn. 

KORNU-NEBOO,  Beng.  Lemon,  Citrus 
limonum. 

KORNUTTEE,  a  river  near  Cherapoou- 
gie. 

KORO,  see  Hoiothuridx. 

KORO-MONGA,  Tel.  Averrhoa  caram- 
bola,  Linn. 

KOROO  of  Surat  ?  and  Assam  ?  Neil- 
gherry  nettle. 

KOROS.    Alexiiuder  Csoma 


RINGI  MARAM,  or  Horingi-maram, 

The   8oap-nut  tree,   grows   to  about 

BI  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet 

It  is  used  by  the  carpentei*s   for  many 

les.  The  sort  named  Horingi  Tanga  KOROS.  Alexiiuder  Csoma  de  Koros, 
^  the  jungle  or  wild  soap-tree,  has '  also  written  Csoma  Korosi,  spent  much 
yple  very  inferior  in  size  and  quality  j  time  in  one  of  the  convents  of  the  Lamas 
former,  and  the  tree  nothing  more  than  j  near  Ladak,  he  made  researches  into  the 
t  or  underwood.  The  soap-apples  are  |  origin  of  the  Iluugariuu  language  and  of 
«d  and  sold  in  the  bazaar  at  all  seasons  j  the  Hun.  This  extraordinary  man  set  out 
ijear. — Edytj  M.  and  61  |  in  1826,   for  this  purpose,  from  Paris,  and 

BINKA,  Rus.     Currants.  \  went  via  Constantinople  to  Pei*sia,  in  the  dis- 


EINTHEN,  Ger.     Currants. 

iBIN  TO WARE»  Tam.     Dalbergia  lati- 

W.  ^  A^  Roxb. 

IBION,     Ger.     Coriandrum     sativum, 

\    Ceriander  seed. 

Km     CHETTU,    or    Goriti   chettu. 

iyermumspinosum.  Trie. ;  W.  Ic,  1963, 

nn.,  R.  iii,  762. 

fBIYE,   Tel.     Sapindus   tetraphyllus, 

lolinda  canescens. 


guise  of  a  dervish.  On  his  arrival  at  Tehe- 
ran, he  received  the  kind  hospitality  of  Sir 
Henry  Willock.  Thence  he  went  to  Bokha- 
ra, Lahore  and  Calcutta.  He  wrote  the  only 
dictionary  of  the  Tibetan  language,  extant, 
and  then  died.  He  was  a  Hungarian,  tra- 
velled in  many  parts  of  Asia  between  1820 
and  1830  and  resided  for  several  years  at 
Kanum  in  Tibet,  where  he  translated  from 
the  Tibetan  language,  a   Cyclopaedia  of  Ti- 


IhrVI  PALA,   or   Korimi    pala,  'J  el.  !  betan  knowledge.     An  account  of  this  tra« 


terriilora,  VahL  This  is  properly  the 
|w  the  Ixora  used  over  the  whole  of 
in  India  for  fire-sticks.  The  cognate 
lin  Tamil,  Korankatte  ;  and  in  Ganarese, 
i^  are  nearly  the  same. 
yUASHTAM,  or  Bhavanji  chettu. 
lea  eorylifolia,  L, 
ffitK»  also  Kurk,  also  Vlothout,    Dut. 
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veller  and  scholar,  furnished  by  himself  to 
the  political  agent  at  Sabathu,  in  January 
1825,  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Alexander  Csoma 
Korosi  afterwards  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  and 
continued  to  reside  there,  engaged  in  com- 
municating to  the  public,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Bengal  government  and  the  Aaiir 
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tic  Society  of  Calcutta,  tlie  result  of  his  |  KORUMDEVI,  a  priociera  rf 
acquttiiitaDce  with  the  Inuguaj^e  aud  literature  I  oti%  uf  the  wives  of  8«mftr«i«  kiug 
of  Tibet,  of  whi*^b  he  was  the  first  European  '  who  fell  iu  th**  butilo  of  the  Coggi 


who  has  atLriined  a  critical  knowledge.     Id 
the  beg^inoiDg  of  1834  ho   published   at  Cal- 
cutta^  a  Tibetuti  aD<l  Kuj^lish  dictiouarj,  and 
at  the  eud   of  the  same  year  a  grammar  oi 
the  Tibetan    lauguage*     Before   the  appear- 
auce   of  the 86    useful    publications?    he    had 
commuuieated  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben- 
gal, notices  of  the  contents  of  the  two  f^rent 
collections   in  which  the    principal  works  of 
the  literature  and   religion  of  Tibet  are  com- 
prehended, the  Kah.gyuft  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  large  volumes,  and   the  Stan-gyur  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty -five.    Of  the  former 
be  also   prepared  a  detailed   analysis^  part  of 
which  is  printed  iu   the  twentieth  volume  of 
the  Asiatic    Hesearche^.     A    summary    ac- 
count  of  both   these  works,  compiled   from 
bis  information,    is  printed    in   the  Calcutta 
Gleanings    of    Science,     Vol,     iii,    and    an 
abridgment    of  his    analytical    view   of    the 
whole   of  the  Kah*gyur,  iu   the  first  volume 
of    the  Jourual    of    the  Asiatic  Society    of 
Bengal*      He   also   furnished   to'  the   same 
^periodical  several  ititeresting  papers  on  sub- 
jecta  connected  with  Tibetan  literature  and 
the  religion  of  Buddha  in  that  country.     He 
illustrated  extensively  the  buddhism  of  Tibet 
—  Dr,     ^folfs    Bokhara,    Vol.  ii,  p.    49 ; 
Moorcrofes  Travels,  Vol,  i,  p,  338  ;  ffartfy's 
Eastern    Monachism^    pp.    152,    158,   438  ; 
Journ,  Royal  As,  Soc, ;  Journ,  Beng,  ^s, 
'ac.  ;    Gleanings  of  Science^  VoL  ill. 
KOROSHANAM,  also  Vishakallu,  Tam, 
Calculus  cysticus.     Bezoar. 

KOROSOKO  KOSOULO  KADPIIISES, 
aee  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kabul. 

KORliA,  Tel.     Pauicum  italic um,  Linn, 

KORRACHETTU,  Tel,  Schmideliaser- 

rata,  DC. ;  Oniitiopheser^  R.,  VoL  ii,  p.  266. 

KORRA  GADDI,  Tel.     A  kind  of  grass. 

KORRALU,  Tkl.  Setaria  italica,  JCunth, 

Panicutn  ital,  R.,  i,  302.     This  is  the  plural 

of  Korra, 

KORRAT,  EoTPT*  Allium  porram,  W. 
KQRSINIE,  or  Korsiuu,  Bus.    Baskets. 
KURSO  KOZOULO,  see  Kabul. 
KORSOSSA  MAIL,  Sikgh.     A  creeper, 
the  rouirb  leaves  of  which  are  used  at  Galle 
as  sandpaper. 

KOBT,  Sw.     Cards. 

KORTOM,  Egtpt.  Carthamus  tinctorius, 
Linn,  ;  Roxb. 

KORTUMBAHt  Hind.  CitFoUus  colocyn- 
thus. 
^^^  KORUMBA,   an   island 
^■hiteh* 
^^^  KORUNA,    Male  A  L. 

^^ 


in    the   gulf  of 
Amorphopballns 


the  minority    of  her   son,    so 
taiued  the  raj   of  Mewar  and 
person  to  Kutub-ud-Din,  neiir^ 
that  mahomedau   viceroy  wa«»  wo 
defeated.  ^^ 

KORUK.KUSHA,  Bekg.^ 
iwaiaucusa.  i 

KORU  TOWERE?   Tam.? 
la ti folia,  Roxh. 

KORWA,  Tam.  a  Jlsb  Qt  tl 
coast,  the  air-bladder  of  wbicb 
isinglass* 

KORYGAUM,  a   small  wal?e« 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bheema  i 
miles  N.  W.  from  Poona.     It 
of  a  desperate  defence   made  1 
of  a  regiment  of  the  Madras 
and  a  small  detachment  of  M4 
against  about  four  thousand 
the  Peahwa^s  army^  the  entire  \ 
80,000  men   lying  encamps  j 
side  of  the  river*     AUnoet  alt  1 

perished,  except  Captaiu  Staufl 

Surgeon  Wyllie  of  the  Madras  Al 

Statistics  of  Battles. 

KOS,  SmoB*  Artocarpoa  Int^gHl 

K08  or  Cos,  a  meaaum  of  In 

Kos  of  India  grreatly  varies  m  tflOj 

Km  is  about  13,000  feet,  or  2  mii 

tongfif  153  yards*     The  ibabomedij 

introduced  the  itinerary  me 

various   native  countries,  the 

variety   of    such    meajsures 

hiudoo  term  Kos  is  iDdiscrimmald 

The  mahomedau  kos  may  be  tikoi 

a  degree, — Ed.   Baron    Hu^ei'M  1 

Kashmir  and  the  Fanjah^  p,  93. 

KOSA,  see  Kosi  01  Choaar, 

KOSAH^an  Afghan  tnb«  who  ei 

the  Bozdar  southern  border  to  a  pc 

what  below  the  latitude  of  Dahn 

Khan,  a  distance   of  300  tnite 

dwells  partly   in  (he  hills  and; 

plains  and  can  muster  about 

men.     They  are  at  Gnmtty  wilb  ll 

above  them  and  the  Lugbar«e  fadi 

but  are    on  good  teiiua   with  tJu 

nee,   who    are    situated    beKiod  ll 

1848  the  Lugharee  tided   wilb  lb 

of  the  rebel  Moolraj  ;   btti  the  K 

on  the  side  of  the  govemmaalv  n 

chief,    Koi-ah    khait,   and   bia 

Hyder       Korah    khan   ciid 

joined  Major    Kdwardes*    it 

the  Multan   province  with 

400  horse.     Korah  kban 

the  possession  of  m  jii^he^r 

per  annnm  for  hts  own  life  1 
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nomedij 
8     teTI 


tiJH 


md  JdMl 


ROSHITLA 


If  wna  gruuied  a  Ufe-pen- 
iyUOC),  mid  ft  gai>!cu  ni  the 
of   the  familj   wrs   coutirmnil 
perpetuity.     The  chief  always 
lOfuh     His  tribe  on  the  whole,  be- 
some  of  them,  however,  occii- 
in    forays   made    by    other 
for  dissatisfaction  has  however 
plunder  haviug  been  coQveyed 
bKoiaii  fttssea  into  the  hilLs  by 


Ir? 

■Me  f  o 

BEI    pit 

^Koiaii 

11^(3  to 
Ifcffpriii 


aacient   Aryan   kingdom, 
Gogra  and  Ganges,     Its 
ne^  to  be  descended  fi-om  the  suu, 
Epritig  from  Kasyapo,  the  grand- 
Bharaia,  ita  ruler,  cluimtid 
Irmn  the  mooa,— /iardfyf 
p.  438.     See  Koahula 
dL 

IBIUWAIL,  Sawsc.  CowJiagc. 
'.V  CHETTU,  Tkl. 
CAKJ  or  Koshataki,  SnvHQ.,  Tel. 
according  to   Wight,  seyeral 
'iMiAceoujs  plants,  Trichofiauthos 
QtatidrOy  I<.  acutangula  ;  and 
era,  L. 
nUE,  Grx,  Cochineal. 
[  ?  Mooiordica  umbellata. 
Sakb,      From  koosh,  to  issue, 

U  Hind.  An  ordeal  In  the  trial  hy 
image  water,  the  accused  person 
c  of  the  water  with  which  an  idol 
p«iliedt  tk^d  if  the  accused  survive 
Alsmity  through  the  next  fortnigh  t^ 
ent. 

COSHI,  Res.  Leather,  hides. 
JAR,  milestones  of  India  ;  in 
solid  circular  stone  obelisks, 
KQ  the  Qsual  milestones  of  Bri- 
rminar  were  put  up  to  mark 
il  royal  road  in  India,  at  the 
"every  two  miles. —  Tr,  Mind,, 
9. 

f ANTO,  Be»g.  CucnrbiU  hispida, 
Fiiide,  Ainslie^ 

!*A,  Bkvg.  Jute,  Corchonis  capsu- 
,  aettt^tngula^. 

'<»«tus  speciosus.  Putchuk. 
I    M  ,     or    Bomma     kachchika, 
MU.    Gosius  speciosus,  8m. 
fl,   m   weaver   race,   of  whom  in 
ne  are  12,352.     This  caste  occupy 
I  in  spinning  and  weaving,  in  the 
ra  of  aodyed  cloths  and  sUks,  and 
sad  (or  necklaces. 
r,  Hmo,  Mentha  inoana. 
flitA,  the  first  kingdom  in  India  of 
eorreiponded  with  the  king- 
oriii6e  of  Oudh,  also  written 
Koeitalya.    In  the  ancient 
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story  of  the  Hamayana  we  are  made  acfiuaiut- 
ed  with  the  dbtaut  mnritirite  wars  which  the 
princes  of  India  cairied  on.  Even  stjpposing 
Ktivtiim's  abode  to  l>c  tlie  insular  Ceylon,  he 
must  have  been  a  very  powerful  prince  to  have 
equipped  an  armament  sufficiently  numerous 
to  cany  ofl'  from  the  remote  kingdom  of 
Koshulu,  the  wife  of  the  great  king  of  the 
Surya  race.  It  is  most  improbable  that  a 
petty  king  of  Ceylon  could  wage  equal  war 
with  a  potentate?  who  held  the  chief  doraiuiou 
of  India,  whose  father,  De6arat*ha,  drove  die 
victorious  car  (rat*ha)  over  every  region 
(dosa),  and  whose  intercourse  with  the 
countries  beyond  the  Brahmaputra  is  dis* 
tinctly  to  be  traced  in  the  Bamayana, —  TocTs 
Rajasthan^  VoL  i,  p.  586, 
•    KOSI,  see  SaU 

KOSI  or  Chozar,  according  to  Dr*  Moore, 
were  the  lonts  of  Central  Asia  from  tlie  Gtli 
up  to  the  1 0th  century,  and  came  from  tlue 
borders  of  the  Caspinn  and  weie  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Arabians  as  Ko^a,  that  is, 
Kush.     See  Kush,  Hindoo  Kush. 

KO-SI-CIIANG,  a  harbour,  78  miles  from 
tho  mouth  of  Bankok  river^  formed  in  lat* 
13*  12' N.,  long.  100*55'  E.  by  a  group  of 
seven  or  eight  small  islands*  The  harbour 
is  sheltered  fi'om  every  side  but  the  north. 

KOSOPULLA,  Saks*  Dolichos  cnltratus. 

KOSRA,  Pauicum  italicum. 

KOSSiEl.  In  the  gradual  diifusioniof  man* 
kind,  the  western  provinces  of  Iran  appear 
to  have  fallen  to  the  shiure  of  tlie  A  ram  cans 
and  Elamites,  while  tho  mass  of  the  KossjEi, 
Ariani,  Mardi  and  other  tribes,  composing 
the  earliest  inliabitants,  moved  more  eastward, 
leaving  some  of  their  numbers  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  to  mix  with  or  become  sub* 
ject  to  the  new  comers.  The  Shemitic  people 
and  language  having  thus  become  dominant 
iusteail  of  the  Cushite,  the  ethnography  of 
tho  former  rather  than  that  of  the  latter, 
becomes  an  important  consideration.  From 
this  primitive  language,  or  rather  from  one 
of  its  cognatos  (as  the  Homyaritic  may  possi* 
bly  prove  to  have  beon)  two  distinct  branches 
wore  derived,  die  original  Arabic,  with  the 
Musnad,  Koi^ish,  and  other  dialects  of  that 
tongue,  being  one  of  theses  Mid  the  Aramaic 
the  other «  The  latter  had  two  grand  enb-^ 
divisions,  from  one  of  which,  known  as  the 
Western  Aramaic  were  derived  the  Amharic^ 
Syriac,  Hebrew,  &c.,  and  from  the  other  or 
Eastern  Aramaic,  canoe  tho  Assyrian,  Baby** 
Ionian,  and  Chaldean  tongues.  From  lU 
monosyllabic  construction,  the  eastern  seems 
to  be  more  ancient  than  tlie  Western  Aramaic, 
and  it  appears  likewise  to  be  the  root  of  the 
Zend,  Pahlevi,  Sanskritf  and  other  dialects  in 
use   thronghout  a  portion  of  the 
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along  which  it  had  spread  eastward.     Whe- 
ther the  first  of  these  laoguageB  was  once  m 
general  use,  or  was  merely  the  sacred  language 
of  Iran,  the  affinity  of  all  of  them  is  such  as 
to  imply  a  common  origin,     Pchlevi  was  the 
court  language  in  the  time  of  the  Sassanian 
monarchsj  and,  according  to  some  authorities 
as  far   back  as  that  of  Cyrus  :  it  contains 
many   words  \vhich   belong  to  the  Chaldaic 
and  Syriac  tongues,  and   Sir  William  Jones 
was  of  opinion   that  oue  of  these  must  have 
been  its  root :  hut  it  is  now  generally  pre- 
sumed that  the  root  of  the  Pehtevi  is  the 
Aramaic  ilBelf.     The  cognates  of  tlie  latter 
spread  westward   and   eastward,    and  one  of 
them,   the  Chaldee,   can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  parent  root     Another,  the 
Farsi,   being   a   softer    language    than    the 
Pehlevi,  became  general  in  Farsistau,   and 
gave  rise  to  the  Deri,  or  modern  Persian. 
The  Pehlevi,  however,  is  still  partially  used 
in  their  sacred  writings,  in  Shir  wan,  and  also 
by  some  of  the  Gahr  race  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  by  a  numerous  section  of  the 
adves  of  India,  but  among  the  Parsees  it  is 
gely  intermixed  with  the  Hindus tani  and 
icither  Native  dialects,  which  are  less  or  more 
I  connected  with  the  Sanskrit.     The   affinity 
of  the  latter  to  the  Parsi  is  so  great  that  a 
gleamed  philologist  has   pronounced  it  to  be 
DO  of  its  derivatives.    The  number  of  words 
rhich  are  identical  among  the  difi^erent  dra- 
ctfl  of  Iran  and  Tui*an,  and  some  portion  of 
'  the  territory  more  eastward,  goes  far  to  show 
that  at  a  period   anterior   to  anythitig  like 
connected  history  there  must  have  been  some 
common  language,  and  this  was  probably  the 
Aramaic.     See  India. 

KOSSAH.  The  Sehrai,  Kossah,  Chandea, 
and  Sudani,  are  tribes  of  tbeRajpuLanah  desert. 
The  Sehrai  is  the  most  numerous  of  the 
mahomedau  tribes  of  the  desert^said  to  be  hindu 
in  origin,  and  descendants  of  the  ancient 
dynasty  of  Arore  ;  but  whether  his  descent 
is  derived  from  the  dynasty  of  Sehria  (written 
Sahir  by  Pottinger,)  or  from  the  Arabic  word 
•ahra,  *  a  desert,*  of  which  be  is  the  ter* 
ror,  18  doubtful.  The  Kossah  or  Khossa^ 
Ac,  are  branches  of  the  Sehrai,  and  their 
habits  are  the  same.  They  reduced  their 
mode  of  rapine  to  a  system,  and  establiah- 
cd  koori,  or  black-mail»  consisting  of  one 
rupee  and  five  durri  of  grain  for  every  plongh, 
exacted  even  from  the  hamlets  of  the  shep- 
herds throughout  the  t*hul.  Their  bands 
were  chiefly  mounted  on  camels,  though  some 
were  on  horseback  ;  their  arms  were  the 
eliai)  or  sang,  (lances  of  bamboo  or  iron,)  the 
•word  and  shield,  and  but  few  fire-arms. 
TKair  depredations  used  to  be  extended  a 
Bd  coss  around,  even  into  Jodpoor  and 


Daodpotra,  but  they  eschei 
contact  with  the  Hi^tpoot, 
Sehrai,  **  he  is  sure  to  be  aske| 
battle  nakarra  beaU."  Their  chid 
the  southern  portion  of  the  deaeri 
Noakote,  Mittie,  as  far  as  Buliari« 
them  used  to  find  service  at  Oodipc 
and  Sooe-Bah,  but  they  are  cof 
faithless.— 2bif*  Rajaitkati. 

KOSS AK.  The  people  of  lilll 
are  said  to  have  been  a  coloity 
Kabarda,  driven  thence  from  1l 
possessions  by  the  more  pawi 
Cii'cassia  might,  in  former  tii 
provided  itself  in  the  same  wi 
am,  also,  numerous  Tartar  tii 
extend  themselves  southward 
lower  hills  and  fiat  landa,  w\ 
from  the  foot  of  the  mouotat; 
Kuban  ;  and  then  posseoa  the  tM 
river  westward,  till  it  terminates  i 
Sea.  It  is  from  amongst  this  wil4 
the  Kabarda  people  bordering  oft 
and  Kouma  rivers,  that  Kuaak 
corps  of  Cossack s«  known  by  the  gi 
of  Cossacks  of  the  line  of  the  C 
Toifs  Rajasthan  ;  Parier'g  Trm 
p.  51.    See  Cossack,  Kasak. 

KOSSANG,  MAL4T.     The  foe 

the  mace. — SimmontTg  Dtctionttf^ 

KOSSAYE,  Ubia  ?     A   ttije  i 

and  Gumsur,  extreme  height  22  fe 

ference  1  foot^  height  from  the  gn 

intersection  of  the  fimt  branch,  7  ( 

leas  except  for  firewood. — Capi,  A 

KOSSE,  Hind.     Allium,  i^. 

KOSSEIR  or   Cosseir.  a  sea-p 

Red  Sea,  has  a  population  of  &fi6^ 

KOSSI,  an  ancient  tribe  who  od 

mountainous  country  east  of  tbeT^ 

countiy  was  the  abode  of  the  Berth 

Nimrod,  and  Ntmrod  apmng  mv 

Bunsen,     See  Kosa^i. 

KOSSYE,  a  river  near    Knrro 
Midnapoor. 

KOST,  Arab.  Costna  specioei 
KOSTI,  Bus.  Dice, 
KOSTI  or  Kufti  or  Cosier  1 
thread  or  coi'd  of  the  Parsees.  t( 
which  Moore,  in  his  Lalla  Bookl 
when  he  makes  Hafiie  deelmre  hia 
worshipper  ; 

*'  Bold  ?  hold  t  tbj  mxa^m  an  4^ 

The  sir&tig«r  cn^d*  m  wid^  b«  tel 

Hit  m&utla  hnkck,  «&d  •hoir^<i  hm 

The  Gehr  belt  that  rouAd  him  Im 

The  Kosti  is  terminated  by  two  i 

at  each  end,  denoting  the  four  »eai 

knots  on  each  tail  repreaeat  tn  flie 

the  twelve  months  of  the  year,    Tl 

twisted,  of  12  threads,  9iic£  Mag  ll 

according   to  FarMe    iiit«rfir«liiai 
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KOTAGHEKET* 

DZDs  of  the  world  at  the  time  of 

;  seems  to  be  also  called  Ku«hi. 

iladt  arriving  at  a  certain  ag© 

it — Baron    C*.   A*  De  Bade's 

urisian  and  Arabisinn^  p.  113; 

iSacy's    Memoir  €  sur   diver  ses 

iia  Ferse,  p.  J  84  ;  Moore's  halla 

ii  al90  Futchuckf  Taic.  ?    Costus 
iteiiuck* 

GfiEEX.      Auckland ia  costus, 


I  Kjan. 

HlKD. 


BauhiDia    parvi- 


S,   Gfl 

H|>,  A  fort,  hence  Sabzal  Kot  in 
IK  Kot  Dafadar,  a  cavaliy  non- 
ed  native  officer*  Fareed  Kot  con- 
1  Kot  proper,  and  Kot-kupooi-ah^ 
Ferozpur,  and  burders  to  the 
tlata^  It  bad  an  area  of  643 
and  a  populution  of  o  1^000 
Bvenueof  R3,  75,000. 
_Auckiandia  codtus,  also  Plec- 

Turpentine^ 
Kiti-katr. 
>J,  Tkl«     Terminalia,  sp,  ?     Tadi 
ica^  and  the  prefix  Ko  is  au  ancient 
fd  for  '*  o:reat,** 

DIMBOOLA-GASS,  SmoH.   Co- 
littfoUa,  Caspar. 

[HEREY,  on  the  Neilgherriee,  is 
^  intJefl  east  of  Coonoor  and  about 
Bier  la  elevation  ;  twelve  miles 
PMetapotltam  and  6,500  feet  above 
r  rather  from  the  Bowany  uver. 
i  i«  much  drier  than  either  Cooooor 
I  although  not  so  cold  as  the  latter, 
sumtxier  months,  the  thermometer 
above  74*  ;  Kotagherr/  is  then 
|liflh  ftoromer,  and  far  more  pleasant 

fnd.  This  is  also  the  emporium 
the  Neilgherries«  In  a  sanitary 
it  is  the  healtJiiest  of  all  three* 
cannot  eland  the  cold  of  Doty 
Blfi  of  Coonoor,  fly  here  for  comfort 
llkvi  to  health.  The  KotagheiTy 
■H^  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
^lliam,  is  about  twelve  miles  in 
18  accessible  by  horse,  palkee  or 
;**  but  should  the  traveller  prefer  the 
I  ail  t^  be  will  have  to  make  a  detour 
j^'ty-eeven  miles,  that  is,  from 
Bd  Coonoor  in  a  westerly  direction 
H^  miles,  and  from  Coonoor  to 
^■Ulerly  ten  miles*  At  Kota^ 
Supply  of  all  grain  is  scanty  and 
ia  price,  only  from  4^   to  6  mea- 

tibe  ordinary  kind  per   Rupee 
I  from  ten  to  fifteen  measures  ; 
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eggs  and  fowl  are  cheap*  Mutton,  fi*om  two 
to  four  aunas  per  pound.  House  accommoda- 
tion is  scarce  :  a  person  on  200  or  300  rupees 
a  mouth  could  live  with  the  greatest  com  for  I 
and  have  enough  to  spare  at  the  end.  The 
Budaga,  Kohatar  and  Toda  races  are  residing 
there.  See  Tea,  Dravidiau,  Kohtar,  Kurumbar, 
KOT  AH  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Cbumbui*  It  wascaptnred  by  General 
Roberts  on  the  30tb  March  1858.  The  prin- 
cipality of  Kotah  was  formed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  iTlh  century  by  the  chief  of 
Booudee,  who  was  forced  by  the  maharana 
of  Oudeypore  to  cede  half  his  territory  to 
his  younger  brother.  Like  all  the  other 
Kajpoot  states,  Kotah  had  been  despoiled 
by  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  under  obliga- 
tions, which  it  was  too  poor  to  fulfil,  to 
pay  tribute  to  each  of  the  three  great 
Mahratta  families  of  Malvva,  the  Fuar,  Sin- 
dia,  and  Hoikar,  as  well  m  to  the  Peshwa. 
Kotah  w^as  then  saved  from  absolute  ruin  by 
the  taleuta  of  its  minister,  raj  rana  Zalim 
Sing,  into  whose  baud  maha  rao  Omeid  Sing 
flur rendered  all  power.  In  the  coui-se  of 
forty -five  years  he  raised  the  Kotah  state  to 
be  one  of  the  roost  powerful  and  flourishing 
in  Rttjpootaua*  He  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Rajpoot  chiefs  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  government  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Pindarees  in  1817.  Zalim  Sing  died  m 
lb24,  and  his  son  Madho  Sing  succeeded  him. 
In  1828,  Kishore  Sing,  the  Maha  Bao,  was 
Hucceeded  by  his  nephew  Bam  Sing.  In  1 834 
disputes  between  Ram  Sing  and  his  minister 
Mudden  Sing,  the  sou  and  successor  of  iVJad- 
ho  Slug,  broke  out  There  was  danger  of  a 
populai'  rising  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
miuister  ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  with 
the  consent  of  the  chief  of  Kotah  to  dis- 
member the  state  and  to  create  the  new  prin- 
cipality of  Jhallawur  as  a  separate  provision 
for  the  descendants  of  Zalim  Sing,  Seven- 
teen pergutmahs,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
twelve  lakhs  of  rupees,  were  made  over  to 
MudduQ  Sing.  The  Kotah  contingent  is  now 
represeoted  by  the  Deolee  Irregular  Force. 
The  troops  which  the  Maha  Rao  is  allow- 
ed to  entertain  are  limited  to  ld,000  men  of 
all  descriptions  ;  the  State  revenue  from  all 
sources  is  about  rupees  25,00,000  ;  the  area 
of  Kotah  is  about  5,000  square  miles  ;  and 
the  population  433,000,  The  tribute  pay- 
able to  the  British  government  is  rupees 
1,84,720  in  addition  to  the  two  lakba  of 
rupees  for  the  Deolee  Irregular  Force.  The 
Maha  liao  has  been  guaranteed  the  right 
of  adoption.  In  1817  rawut  Boorjun  Siug 
was  guaranteed  in  the  possession  of  tbe 
village  of  Seedra  which  had  lr»een  held  by 
his  family  in  jaghire  from  time  immemorialj 
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m  place  of  a  horee  which  the  Rawut 
was  required  aoDualty  to  preseui  to  the 
Maha  Rao^  it  was  stipulated  tliat  he  should 
pay  a  yearly  ti-ibute  of  rupees  100.  Placed 
in  the  very  heart  of  India,  Kotah  was  for 
years  tiio  centre,  around  which  revolved 
the  desultory  armies,  or  ambulant  govero* 
iDODtSy  aud  its  wealth  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  cupidity  of  these  vagabond  pow- 
ers. The  early  history  of  the  Hara  race  of 
Kotah  beloDga  to  Boondi,  of  which  they 
weiie  a  junior  branch.  The  separation 
took  place  when  Shah  Jehan  was  em- 
peror erf  India,  who  bestowed  Kotah  and  its 
dependencies  on  3ladhu  Singt  the  second 
son  of  Rao  Ruttun,  for  his  distiDguish- 
ed  gal  tan  try  in  the  battle  of  Boorhanpoor* 
Madha  Sing  was  born  in  S,  1621,  (a.  d. 
1565*)  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  he 
displayed  that  daring  intrepidity  which  gave 
him  the  title  of  raja,  and  Kotah  with  its 
three  hundred  and  sixty  towuBhips  (then 
the  chief  fief  of  Boondi,  and  yielding  two 
lakhd  of  rent),  independent  of  Kw  father. 
The  c<>nquest  of  this  tract  had  l>een  made 
from  tlie  Koteah  Bhils  of  the  Oojla,  the 
'unmixed*  or  aboriginal  race.  From  these  the 
Rajpoot  will  eat,  and  all  classes  will  drink 
water  at  their  hands*  Kotah  was  at  that 
time  but  a  series  of  hamJets,  the  abode  of  the 
Bliil  raja,  being  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Ekail^rh,  five  coss  south  of  Kotah.  But 
when  Madhu  Sing  was  enfeoffed  by  the  king, 
Kotali  had  already  attained  exteudve  limits. 
To  ih6  south  it  was  bounded  by  Gagi'own 
and  Ghat  oil  i,  then  held  by  the  Kheechi  ;  on 
the  east,  by  Mangrolc  and  Nabrgurh,  tlie  firet 
belonging  to  the  Gor,  the  last  Co  a  Robtore 
Rfypoot,  who  had  apostatized  to  save  his 
land,  and  was  now  a  nawnb  ;  to  the  north,  it 
extended  as  far  as  Sooltanporc,  on  the  Clmm- 
bul,  across  which  was  the  small  domain  of 
Nandta.  In  this  space  were  contained  three 
hundred  and  sixty  townships,  and  a  rich 
aoil  ftrtiU*ed  by  numerous  large  sti'eams. 
The  8oil  of  Kotah  is  a  rich  tenacious  mould, 
resembling  the  best  parts  of  lower  Malwa. 
Each  plough  or  team  is  equal  to  the  culture 
of  one  hundred  bheoga  ;  consequently  4,000 
ploughs  will  cultivate  400,000  during  each 
harvest,  and  for  hotli  \  nearly  800,000 

English  acres-   The-  ?acd  fioor  wliich 

does  not  yield  seven  to  ton  mannds  of  wheat 
per  bheega,  and  f^ve  to  seven  of  millet  and  In- 
dian corn,  The  Chohan  Rajpoot  sent  forth 
twt?nty-four  branehofi,  of  whom  the  moateele- 
hratetl  are  the  familicis  of  Boondi  and  KoUlt,  in 
'  '  !Iaravttti»  Thty  have  well 

nn  reputation  for  valour, 
V»iothci.  ^'uuht,  in  one  tield,  in  »np- 
/>f  Bhnh   J^hnn  flgainft  hi««  «on  Afirun^- 
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zebe,  and  but  one  survived 
The  Kheechi  of  Gagrown 
the  Deora  of  Sirohif  ilie  Sonagtina 
the  Cholian  of  Sooe  Bah  and  Saodi 
the  Pawaitcha  of  Pawagurb,  have  il 
tallzed  themselves  by  tfie  tnoet  im 
devoted  deeds*  Most  of  tbea/b  hm 
exist,  brave  as  in  the  daya  of  Pi? 
Many  chiefs  of  the  Chohao  rac0  al 
their  faith  to  preserve  their  Unda*  tl 
khani,  the  Surwani,  the  Lowaiii,  ih 
wani  and  the  Baid-wann  chiefly  nsi 
Shekavati,  are  the  most  conspicaaoa. 
than  twelve  petty  princes  thtiB  deat^ 
faith  :  which,  however,  is  aol  contm 
Rajpoot  creed  ;  for  even  Menu  saji^ 
part  with  wife  to  preserve  tbeir  kndj 
nephew  of  I^irt'hwiraja,  was  the  fii« 
this  example.  The  twenty^four  Sac! 
Chohaus  are  the  Chohau,  Harm,  t 
Sonigurra,  Deora,  Pabia,  Sancliof% 
Bhailoria,  Nurbhan,  Malani,  PooHrii 
Madraetclta,  Sankraetcha,  hho 
Halael(?tm,  Tus^airnh,  Chachainlv 
Chundn,  Nacoompa,  Bhawur^ 
kut. —  Tad" s  Rnjasthan^  Vol,  hp>9i 
pp.  503,  541,  o42,  547  ;  Aitcheto^ 
ti€Af  Engagements  and  Sunntidit 
p.  71. 

KOTAH,  a  village  oo  m  plmta^  oi 
Imnk  of  tiie  Pranheetah  mcr,  Im 
above  its  junction  witli  tlie  G^ 
latitude  18'  51'  N.,  and  loagtiitd« 
Ferruginous  sandstone  ia  weU«4]«Tiall| 
Mabndeva  hills,  in  the  Dorih  of  ikft; 
of  Nagpoi^,  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  a 
and  at  Kota  on  (he  Pranhita,  in  iimi 
of  tht?  Nizam. —  Curie r^s  Geoiof^M 
an  IVesiern  India^  p,  303. 

KOTAJ,  Him).     Celaalmi 

KOTAMALLI  KIRE;  Tam.    fif 
Coriandrum  sativum*  Linn, 

KOTA  MABAM,  Iau.      < 
velly,    wood  of   a   brown 
fjravity  0723,  used  for  buildn 
Colonel  Friik. 

KOTAMBARRU.SiN 

KOTAN,EoT^T.Go!.^ 

KOTAN,    the  people 
Kara-Koram,  Ladak. 

KOTAR,a  weight  of  15^  liia,— ^ 
Did. 

KOTAR,  a  tribe  of  the  Neili^boRi 
ranks  next  to  the  Toda  io  priority  o 
tion  of  the  hills.  They  have  do 
a  body,  are  the  mo^^t  Mi-iM^tj.j|,Q^ 
tribca,  giving  mucij  ^ia  mtd 

to  agriculture  and  hiiu^M^mtt^  Hg^m 

r43quin^  at  fkgrrcnltural  oftenHionallii 

lhera*clres   as    rarjictitr  i  tl^ 

maker^in  makmg  and  it  ;  _   itam 
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&c.  They  also  employ  diem- 
enfTHjrs,  and  &t*e  liighty  esteemed  iu 
m  ffyr  the  cxet^lletit  leather  ihey 
ri*ty  perform  all  the  incDial  offices 
by  Ibe  Toila  and  Badaga,  supply iDg 
til  barbers  wasbennen,  &c.  They 
B^  iJm  Todaas  lords  of  the  sol),  and 
/  the  tribale  demand ed  by 
00,"  At  the  same  time  they 
limtnlet  of  the  Badaga  within 
of  their  own  village*,  certain 
which  they  receive  in  kind  for 
iwderod  as  handicraftsmen,  &c.,  in 
to  llial  of  ceremonial  or  festive 
fivr  niPDtal  f^orvices  performed.  As 
m  ci  like  soil,  they  only  produce  as 
will  aaiisfy  their  own  requirement?, 
■nrplas  tliey  may  ob(ain  is  bartered 
^od  oilier  produce  of  the  plains.  In 
ikia  of  their  having  followed  the 
VTB  on  these  hills,  they  hold  the 
ii  And  have  the  privilege  of  selecting 
iMnever  they  wish  to  extend  their 
They  are  weil-mad*«  and  of  toler- 
;lit,  rather  good-featured  and  light- 
haviDg  a  copper  coJour,  and  gome  of 
I  the  fairest-skinned  among  the  hill 
*li«y  Imr©  well -formed  heads,  covered 
g  black  hair,  grown  long  and  let 
lied  op  carelessly  at  Uie  back  of  the 
m  average  of  25  men  givc»  the 
r  meAsiiTements,  &c.  : — 

Lenjjjth  of  inns,  80, 

hcail,     Btenath  or  liandu,  3*25. 

Length  of  feet  10, 
Breadth     of     feel,    3*50 

InrhGi. 
We  Igb  t,       (avoi  rd  upob) 

106*20  lb*. 


KOTAK, 

build  of  body,  and  not  ncaily  so  good-looking 
aa  the  men.  An  average  of  25  women  givea 
the  followiii*;  resulta  ; — 


length  of  arms,  25  "62, 
Length  of  hninji,  6-50. 
BreMltb  of  hands,  a« 
Length  of  lega,  35. 
Length  of  feet,  y'*i5. 
Brt^ttdih  of  feet,  2*25, 
Wei^ht^        (Avoirduuoifl) 


I  g lightly  elongat-ed  face  with 

ares  ;  the  forehead  narrow 

Bcaaionally  protuberant  ; 

close  to  the  Hkull.     The 

hair  from  the  verge  of  scalp  to 

achcn    distant  ;    eyes,   dark* 

Mc  siRc  and  deep  set,  v  a  tying 

**.  i    to  o,  in   Paul  Brof'jia* 

dark    nml    bnf»hy,    with   a 

'approach,   I  united  to 

^nooc,  ay  a  nii  r  and  more 

ihan  in  tho  Toda  ;  ridged  and 

,  aiid  pointeif  at  the  extremity, 

*  u\m  of  nonirils  expanded, 

Dboa  in  breadth  ;  moutii  of 

well -formed  ;  tecflv,  well- 

iJar   Hpa,    of   fmv  wizc   and 

;    cbiD»   wcll*sct  and  small. 

may  be  pronounced  tolerably 

,  ji0d  the*  f*f*ht'Vf\\  aiHpf^ct  of  the 

'V  and  doci^ir«n, 

height,  of  fair 
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Age,  32*44  years. 
CircumforencG     of    head, 

20-36  laches. 
Height,  &7  08, 
Circurafereace    of    neck, 

Gh«tt,  29-30. 
Arms,  8'm 
Thigh»,  Wm, 

Most  of  them  have  prominent  foreheads^ 
with  more  of  a  snub  nose,  and  a  somewhat 
vacant  expregsiou  about  their  featureB.  They 
are  rather  timid  when  approached,  frequent- 
ly niDuing  into  their  hutB  and  shutting 
themselves  up.  They  seem  to  enjoy  robust 
healrh,  and  have  large  families.  Their  arma 
are  tattooed,  having  nino  streaks,  with  four 
dots  on  each  arm  and  four  circular  marks  on 
each  forearm.  The  w^omeu  a^si^t  the  men 
at  tlieir  work  m  the  iield^,  and  make  baskets, 
chatties  and  pots,  &c.  There  ai*e  some  seven 
villages  altogether  :  six  of  these  are  located 
oil  the  hilts,  and  the  seventh  ia  at  Goodaloor. 
They  form  large  communitieF,  each  village 
containing  from  30  to  60  or  moie  hutfe,  of 
tolerable  size,  built  of  mud  walls,  and  cover- 
ed with  the  usual  thatch  grass,  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  native  huts  in  the  plains  ^  but 
in  some  villages  the  arrangomeut  of  the  dwell- 
ings is  far  from  neat.  The  liooi^  are  well- 
mised  from  2  to  3  feet  aliove  the  eoil,  with 
eaves  or  a  short  verandah  in  front,  and  a  pial 
or  aeal  on  either  side  of  tlie  door,  under  the 
eaves,  on  which  the  people  squat  themselves 
when  idle.  The  doors  of  thelv  huts,  mea- 
sures 46  by  26  inches.  The  station  of  Ko- 
tagherry  takes  its  name  from  the  Kotar  vil- 
lages in  its  vicinity.  The  Kotar,  as  a  body, 
are  dirty.  All  the  dead  cjittlc  and  carrion  ia 
tlie  vicinity,  of  every  kind,  find  acceptauce 
among  tliem  as  fond.  The  whole  Kotar  popu- 
lation of  the  goven  villages  la  supposed  to 
count  a  iiirle  above  a  thousand  souls.  Some 
rude  image  of  wood  or  stone,  a  rock  or  tree 
in  a  secludetl  locality*  form  thtir  objoctf^  of 
woi*shLp,  and  to  these  sacriileial  offerings 
are  made  ;  but  the  recognized  place  of  wor- 
ship at  each  village  consists  of  a  large  square 
piece  of  ground,  walled  round  with  loose 
stones^  three  feet  high,  and  containing  In  its 
centre  two  pent-shaped  sheds  of  tliatch  open 
before  and  behind,  and  on  tlie  posts  that  sup- 
port them  some  rude  circles  and  other  Bgurea 
are  drawn.  No  imago  of  any  sort  13  visible 
liere,  and  these  buildings,  which  are  a  little 
apart,  are  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  Siva 
and  his  wife.  They  have  crude  and  indis- 
tinct ideas  of  (IicBe  del  tic?.  They  hold  an 
annuBl  feast  in  honor  of  their  gods  whicK 
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comprises  a  continuous  course  of  debauchery 
aud  liceutiousue&s,  extending  over  two  or 
three  dayjs.  On  these  occa»ioDs  they  clothe 
aud  oniament  themselves  i a  their  best^and 
make  as  grand  a  show  as  they  cao»  and  to 
witness  which  the  other  tribes  are  invited, 
Ftsrhaps  this  is  the  only  occ&Bioo»if  At  all, 
that  they  have  recourse  to  water  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ablution.  Much  indecent  daucing 
takes  place  on  these  occasions  between  the 
men  and  women,  and  frequently  the  spirit  of 
their  deity  is  supposed  to  descend  on  some 
of  them,  when  their  fi^ntic  deeds  seem  to 
foim  but  a  branch  of  demonology.  Their 
marriage  rite  is  simple^  and  has  much  in 
conformity  with  that  of  the  Piiriah  of  the 
plains.  As  a  rule,  ihey  marry  and  live  with 
one  wife,  and  have  a  number  of  children. 
The  Kotar  possess  a  small  breed  of  cows, 
but  have  no  buifaloes*  It  is  believed  that 
the  Toda  will  object  to  their  having  buffaloes 
on  account  of  their  uncleanly  habits  ;  conse- 
quently they  make  no  effort  to  procure  them. 
They  never,  as  a  rule,  milk  their  cattle,  hut 
leave  it  all  to  the  calves. 

The  Kotar  keep  up  an  annual  feast  in 
memoiTr  of  their  dead,  when  a  few  cattle  are 
slain  on  a  rude  kind  of  altar  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  on  it  a  portion  of  the  flesh 
of  the  animal  is  laid,  with  a  little  of  each  of 
the  different  kinds  of  grain  they  cultivate, 
and  all  is  consumed  as  a  burnt  offering  to  their 
gods,  in  memory  of  their  dead  relativea  and 
friends.  During  this  ceremony,  the  young 
men  aud  maidens  dance  around  the  altar  to- 
gether. Whilst  the  younger  members  are  thus 
engaged,  the  elders  busy  themselves  in  pre- 
paring a  grand  repast  for  their  friends,  whom 
they  invite  from  the  adjacent  villages  on  the 
occasion  of  this  annual  festival.  More  cattle 
are  now  alain,  and  the  Hesh  mixed  with 
smalt  portions  of  every  kind  of  grain  grown 
in  their  fields  ;  a  great  fire  is  rained,  and  the 
scene  becomes  one  of  confused  riot  and 
mirth,  with  blowing  of  the  kollera  horn, 
mingled  with  yells  and  shrieks  and  beating 
of  tom-toms,  the  confusion  continuing  from 
morning  till  night. 

The  Kotar  language  is  a  vety  old  and  rude 

dialect  of  Canarese,  having  the  same  Tamil 

roots,   but    differently   pronounced,    without 

the   guttural  or   pectoral  expression  of  the 

Toda,     They  are  believed  to  be  descended 

from   some  of  the   low  caste  tribes  of  the 

plains,  who,  in  former  times  sought  refuge  on 

these  hills  from  persecntion  practised  on  them 

by  the  invaders  of  India,  they  were  the  first 

among  the   other   tribes   who   followed  the 

[  Toda,     They  are  not  held  in  much  estima- 

^K    lion   by    the  other  hill   tribes  or   European 

^K  cohaistBt  in  consequence  of  their  partiality 
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to  carrion,  in  which  respect  thejr  i 
the  Pariah  of  the  plains,  who  eat 
animals  killed  for  food,  but  also  sacli 
naturiitly.  Oxen  aud  buflkloes  whid 
from  old  age  or  disease  belong  Ui 
right,  and  they  cany  home  and 
devour  ihe  tainted  carrion  which  ll 
on  the  highways  and  on  the  fields, 
of  sickness  they  make  use  of  such 
herbs  as  their  old  women  commen 
sick  are  caiefully  attended  to  ;  hut 
of  the  villages,  as  Kotagherry  and  G^ 
they  resort  largely  to  Earopeaii 
ti*eatment. 

The  Kotar  are  industrious,  and  pa 
extensive  knowledge  of  handi<^raft 
their  work  may  be,  there  is  scarcely 
implement   connected    with    the 
arfs,  trade,   agriculture,  or   hu^ 
they  ai'e  not  conversant  with 
only  received  the  encouragement 
age  bestowed  by  EuropeaUji  on  U)# 
Toda^   they   might   have    advanced 
several   arts  they  practise  and    iiii[^ 
got  rid  of  some  of  their  filthy  habtto* 

Like  the  Pariah  of  the  plains,  ci 
are  addicted  to  drinking,  and,  in  thr 
of  liquor,  resort  to  opium-eatttig.  T 
he  no  doubt,  that,  like  the  Toda, 
also  belong  to  the  great^DravidiAO 
were  driven  to  these  mountain  topi 
quest  and  persecution. 

Evei-y  Kotar  village  has  belongii 
circle  of  Budaga  hamlets  or  vUlag 
which  they  claim  at  period icjkl  mi 
payment  in  kind  of  certain  fees  or  dj 
for  which  they  in  return  furnish  th« 
with,  or  rather  make  for  them  (ti 
supplying  the  material),  their  impli 
woodcraft  and  husbandry.  Thiow 
generally  paid  in  a  certain  quantity 
ever  gi-ain  the  Budaga  has  cultiv 
each  plough  of  land,  besides  inci 
on  marriages,  &c.  The  Kotar  alwaj 
the  funerals  and  obsequiea  of  the  1^ 
receive  from  them  the  carcttn 
loes  that  are  offered  in  sacri 
from  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  ru 
aud  others  they  receive  in  rtl 
assistance  they  afford  on  Iheaa 
for  services  which  may  have 
for  the  family  of  the  deceased* 
not  supply  themselves  with 
these  means,  they  kill  aoiiie  of  I 
herd,  or  purchase  for  that  fiiir|Miie 
other  tribes.  The  Kotar  bmn  tli 
collect  the  bones  on  the  folio wtnf 
bury  them  in  a  hole,  marking  the  §[ 
they  have  done  so.  This  they  do  in 
the  performance  of  the  obacqinsA 
night  of  the  first  Monday  after  tht 
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KOUBNLUN. 

the  inontii  of  March,  all  the  frien Ja  i  on  the  road  to   NawerA  EUa^   is  a  lovelj  val 

ley*  through  whit;h  meauders  a  flowing  stieuin. 
The  natives  believe  that  whatever  woman 
bathes  in  this  river,  within  three  raonths  after 
she  becomes  a  wife,  will  be  bleased  with  a 
uuToerou^i  beautiful  and  fortunate  family. 

KOTOO,  —  Michelia  champaca. 

KOTKI,  in  Siod,  a  town  opposite  the  ci^ 
of  Hyderabad^  Burnt s^ 

KOTSJ  ELLITI  PULLU»  Mal«4l.  Xyrit 
indiea,  Linn, 

KOTTAGAR,  Karn.  A  division  of  the 
Hal  lay  ar  or  servile  tribe, 

KOTTAN  ELLE,  Tam,  Leaves,  CaasyU 
filiformis,  Linn,^  Roxb,,  Rheede. 

KOTTAM,  Malkal,  Tam.  Pogoateinoa 
patchouli,  FelUt. 

KOTTAMALLI,  Tam.,  Tel,  Corian* 
drum  Halivuni,     Coriander  seed, 

KOTTAMBA,  Singh.  A mygdalns  com- 
munis.     Almond. 

KOTTAN  ELE,  Tam.  Leaves  of  CaR- 
eyta  filiformis, 

KOTTANJI  KARANDEL  Tam.  Sphae- 
raiithus  indicus,  Burm. 

KOTTARA,  see  Kotjiur. 

KOTTA^VERl  KAI,  Tam.  Dolirhoi 
fabie  formic. 

KOTTE^WOKAL,  Karn.  Aii  agricu!^ 
tural  tribe  of  a  lower  caste  than  pure  sudraa. 

KOTTIKA  or  Gotti-gadda  and  Namtna 
dumpa^  Spathinm  chinense.  Lour.  Aponoge- 
ton  monofefachyon,  JJ, 

KOTTI  KILANGU,  Tasi,  Aponogeton 
mouo8tachyou* 

KOTTI'MBIRI,   Cax.     Coriander  seed. 

KOTTI  NAGA  MAR  AM,  Tam.  Eugenia 
jambokna,  Lam.^  Roxb, 

KOTU»  HiNi>.     Fagopyrum  e^culentnm. 

KOTU  of  Sind,  Gandibuti  of  Eea.s. 

KOTULPUR,  a  town  in  the  Burdwan  dis- 
trict of  Bengal. 

KOTWAL,  Hind.  A  military  superinten- 
dent of  police.     Kotwali — his  office. 

KOTTANG-KAKUNDEL  Tam.  Sphoe- 
ranthus  hirtus. 

KOU,  an  ancient  Chinese  measure  about 
17^  galboB. — Simmond'M  Diciianary. 

KOUBADIAN,  a  town  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Ox  US,  producing  good  silk.    See  Baljaw&r. 

KOU-CHU,  Chin,  The  Chinese  obtain 
from  a  tree,  which  they  call  Kouchu,  a  fluid 
resembling  milk,  which  they  use  in  gilding 
with  leaf-gold  ;  thie  liquid  is  smeared  over  the 
surface  of  the  article  to  be  gilded,  in  the 
several  forms  which  the  device  is  intended  to 
represent ;  the  leaf»gold  is  then  applied,  which 
immediately  becomes  firmly  cemented. 

KOUEN.LUN .  The  great  mountain  cham 
which  separates  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries 
from  the  Y&ikand  plain,  is  continued  to  th« 
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eceased  assemble,  and   preceded   by 

0  to  the    place  of  burning. — Ah  be 
Harkne^i  Neilffherrt/  Hilis,  p.  31  ; 

Orll,    in     Proceedings    cf    Madras 

,UEf  or  Kottara,  the  Kot tiara  of  the 
^m  principal  town   in  south  Travan* 

1  now,  aa  then,  dialinguished  for  its 

AV£RE|  Tam.      Cyaraopsis   psora- 

BOU|  or  adoi*aiioo,  as  the   Chinese 
presses  it»  consists  in   nine  solemn 
^ — bof  the  body,  the  forehead  strik- 
each  time.     It   is  difficult  to 
Eterior  mark  of  more  profound 
submission,  or  which  implies  a 
lie  conscioui>ne8s  of  the  omnipo* 
that  being  towards  whom  it  is  made. 
"iney^B  Embassy^  VoL  ii,  p.  129. 
LREE,    or  Kotesiree,   a   river  near 
IT  in  Oodeypoor. 
HAH-BYU,  see  India. 
lEELA,  Hind.     Ti-agacanth. 
U^  BftHG.,  Karn.,  Hind.     A  spnci- 
B>,  a  banking  office,  a  mercantile  firm. 
[J,  Trr.     Ape. 
TMEER,  the  coriander  plant. 
WAL,  a  mahurrum  fuqeer* 
lUL,  see  Khyber,  Kohtul. 

r,  see  Kotar,  Korambar. 
or  Kotigar,  Kar>.      A  stone- 

GORU,  or  Chiri  koti  govu,  Tel. 
«m  Ucerans,  R.  Br.  Lit.  **  monkey's 

^L  Tkl.     NymphjBa  edulia,  DC* 

l^iLANGU,    Tam.     Aponogeton 

ibyon,  fViltde, 

IIa^  IIiNP,     A  tribe  in  Guzerat. 

LAm,  i«ee  Kohistan. 

MlRl  al^o  Dhaniyalu,  Tkl.      Cori- 

SlUivum,  Linn*  Coriander  heed. 

tor  Eapana  mushti,  Tkl.  Ola 
f  KRANUGA,  Tkl. 
:  iiaorMucuna.  The  word 
m*^*n key-coloured  Pongamia."  The 
D.  Mark  at  i,  JV^  645,  has  reference 
nwiy  sense  to  the  same  animal,  but 

P^  a  var.  of  grey  Bouduc^'  and 
^GRA,  a  fortress  in  the  east  of 
trrounded  by  the  river  Beas  on 
See  Kangra. 
KABVA,  Malkal.  Cinnamomum 
in, 
il,  HiKD*  A  coal  locality  in  Jammu 
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we^twarily  uuiler  the  iiiinie  oftbe  Hindu  Kusli. 
Tkii  chfliu,  whifh  Uha  a  westerly  Uiitjction 
witli  aomo  southmg^BepumteB  the  hima  of  tho 
Ox  us  ou  the  north  from  that  of  the  Kabul 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Imius,  and  from  the 
Helniaod,  a  river  whicli  runs  towards  the 
south-west,  aud  is  lost  lu  the  desert  of  Sehis* 
tau,  not  reaching  the  sea.  The  elevation  of 
the  chain  diminishes  rapidly  to  tho  westward, 
hut  few  accurate  determinatious  of  its  height 
are  known*  The  Kalu  {mss,  near  Bamiau,  is 
12,500  feet,  and  the  peak  of  Kob-i^Babo, 
which  rises  close  to  it,  is  17,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Erak  or  Irak  pass 
is  1 2^900  feet.  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  peak  of  Koh-i-Baha  a  meridional  chain 
runs  nearly  due  south  to  the  Indian  oeeau, 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  lodus  on 
the  east  and  the  Ilelmand  on  tho  west.  The 
axis  of  this  cliain  passes  cbse  to  Ghazni, 
elevated  7,726  feet  ;  and  to  Quetta,  5,540 
feet*  It  lies  probably  to  lire  westward  of 
Kehit,  but  our  maps  are  not  suflieiently 
accurate  to  make  its  course  in  that  directon 
obvious.  At  its  point  of  origin  this  chain  is 
more  than  13,000  leet  in  height :  where  it  is 
called  the  Safed-Koh,  or  White  Mountain,  it 
18  14,000.  Near  Ghazni  it  is  from  9,000  to 
10,000  feet  high  ;  and  near  Quetta  itd  eleva- 
tion is  nearly  as  great,  for  the  peak  of  Chah*l 
Tan  rises  to  10,500  feet.  Its  eastern  rami* 
fications  are  high  ridges  which  dip  abruptly 
into  tlie  valley  of  the  Indus  j  one  peak,  near 
Dera  Ismael  Khan,  called  Takht-i-Snlimau, 
attains  a  height  of  1 1,000  feet,  and  the  range 
south  of  the  Kabul  river  rises  still  higher. 
The  Bulut  Tagh,  according  to  Captain  H. 
Sirachey,  is  that  part  of  the  Kouenlun  chain, 
which  ia  east  of  Haraareand  and  south  of 
Khokand.  Bulut-Tagh  means  the  cloud 
mountain,  but  the  Kouen-lun  chain  is  also 
called  the  Belur  Tagh  which,  according  to 
Cunningham,  is  gynonimous  with  Balti  moun- 
tains :  other  names  for  the  chain  are  Mus- 
iagh,  Karakorum,  Hindu-Kusb,  and  Tsnng- 
lung  or  Onion  Mountains  from  the  prevalence 
on  it  of  a  species  of  Allium.  It  is  the  Tian 
shaog  or  celestial  mountain  of  the  Chinese. 
Its  continuation  forms  the  Pamir  range,  west 
of  Yarkand.  The  Kouenlun  chain  is  not  less 
elevated  than  the  Bimalaya,  and  is  covered 
throughout  a  great  part  of  its  lengtli  with 
perpetual  snow.  Its  axis  has  not  been  crossed 
by  any  traveller,  but  has  been  reached  by  Dr. 
Thomson  who  Tisited  the  Korakoram  pase, 
elevated  18,300  feet.  In  Western  Tibet,  the 
ftjua  of  the  chain  is  in  general  distant  about  1 50 
oiilea  from  the  Himalaya,  and  the  country 
btttireen  the  two  consists  of  a  complication  of 
I  of  lofitj  and  rugged  mountains  sepai'ated 
Q&8  another  by  stcmey  Talleys,  which  at 
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the  higher  poits  of  the  coumet  oC  I 
ex|jaiid  at  intervals  into  alluvial 
vast  fliiuatic  change  which  totik  pli 
northern  countries  is  attributijd  to  I 
to  the  action  of  water*  In  the 
sudden  freezing  u[>  of  rivers  if 
assigned.  Botli  may  have  re^ulleci 
same  cause,  the  uphcsaviog  of  tha 
volcanic  action,  elevating  pcirtiuus 
ing  iuto  basins,  such  as  tlie  Cn 
Ten  months  of  wiuter  is  unw  the 
wei^tern  Thibet,  Pamer  and  Bdn 
pre^^nt  day,  and  correspond h  wii 
the  Altai  country,  and  the  distriet « 
Kuenlun,  tho  ParadUo  of  the  (!hia 
country  at  the  sources  of  tlw 
Jaxartes,  therefore,  is  supfKised 
most  eastern  and  moxt  nortlieru 
the  Aryans  came.  Wherever  i 
have  fixed  the  Uttarukuru, 
place  of  their  oorttiern  ances 
venture  to  place  thi^  primev 
Ai-ians  anywhere  but  on  tho  «! 
Belur  Tagh,  in  the  highland 
between  the  40"  and  37*  of  t 
86*  and  90"  of  longitude.  i 

slope  of  the  Belur  Tog  and  the  Mad 
Tiau'Shang  or  Celestiid  Mouniii 
Chinese)  the  Haro-bcrexaiti  (All 
likewise  to  be  looked  for,  which  it  i 
the  Zcndavista,  as  the  principal  < 
and  the  primeval  source  of  the  wi 
the  present  day,  the  old  indigetioi 
tants  of  tliat  district,  and  geuetmll 
K  has  gar,  Yurkand,  Khoten.  Tur4 
adjacent  highlands,  are  Tajtk  w 
Pei*sian,  and  who  are  all  agricultun 
Turkoman  occupants  either  cmma  4 
and  settled  at  a  later  period,  or  ell 
aborigines  whom  the  Arimns  foumt  i 
its  slopes  are  the  pritnevml  hm 
Ariaus. — Hooker  ^  Thtmnam^M  Fhi 
Ch.  Bumen,  iii,  46Ct  See 
Kaffir, 

KOUK,  Bsna.  SteraJen  6m 
acaulia. 

KOUK.KO,  BuBJi,   ATavoy 
ployed  for  bottoms  of  boats* 

KOU-EOU  ?  also  K*a*eliili^ 
Is  the  St.  Ignatius  bean,  the  a 
nos  sancti  Ignatii,  tho  Ij^itatim 
authors.  It  enjoys  a  high  reptUa 
Chinese  Materia  Medica*  It  ti  ~ 
believed  to  be  a  good  Tefmifef 
dangerous  from  the  quantity  of 
it  contains* — />r.  Smitk'^s  CJUmtm 
Mediea^p,  116;  SimmmittM 

KOU-KOUO,  a  plant  originll; 
Philippine  Islands  ;  ita  frnita  m§  i 
brown  colour,  extremely  hard 
steeping  it  in  cokl  waier,  it 
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ipplication  for  woands  aud  coutu- 
I  the  water,  taken  inwardly,  cools 

aud   allays    inflamuiatiou.      This 
s  an   important    part   in   Chinese 

and  ia  sold  by  all  druggists  ;  it  is 

with  great  success,  to  treat  the 

udadies  of  oxen  and  horses.     This 

8    the  seed    Lnsung-kwo,   from   a 

pine. — Smithes  Chin,  Mat.  Med,  ; 
uflleeiions  of  Journey,  p.  97. 
A.CHARI,  Sans.      From  kula,  a 
:har»  to  act. 

KJi,  a  little  river  leading  into  the 
e.     In  the  mountains  at  its  source, 
li  is  found. — Atkinson. 
kllDVI,  also  Koulmidrie,  Singh. 
IT  wood. 
A,  see  Kabarda. 
OODEE,  Sans.  Brightness,  from 

a  species  of  nymphaea. 
I,  Ar.,  Pers.,  Hind.    A  tribe,  a 

G-KOUAN,  Chin.  Communal 
»,  in  China,  found  from  stage  to  stage 
he  road,  and  reserved  for  the  use 
i;at  mandarins,  when  travelling  on 
rice .  Ordinary  travellers  ai-e  r igid- 
d  from  them.  A  Chinese  family 
ice  of  maintaining  each  of  them  in 
r,  and  of  making  the  necessary 
Dts  when  a  mandarin  is  about  to 
The  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
of  the  town,  and  he  appoints  the 
for  the  service  of  the  palace.  The 
»uan  of  the  province  of  Sse-tchouen 
ilarly  renowned  for  their  magnifi- 
1  they  were  completely  renewed 
administration  of  Ki-chan,  who  was 
>f  the  province  for  several  years. — 
tese  Empire,  Vol.  i,  p.  23. 
Gr  MOO,  BuBM.  A  tree  of  maxi- 
I  5  cubits,  maximum  length  30  feet. 
lit  found  near  Moulmein,  Tavoy 
;a],  on  the  sea  coast  and  on  the 
ivers^  When  seasoned  it  floats  in 
i  is  not  a  good  wood,  being  perish- 
iable  to  rot  readily.— Cap^.  Dance. 
G-TOUNG,  see  India. 
LA,  Hind.  Citrus  aurantium. 
EN.  The  principal  Lama  Serai  of 
)lia  is  that  of  the  Great  Kourcn 
K>ren,  of  Timkouski).  It  is  situated 
in  try  of  the  Kalkas,  on  the  banks 
lift  river,  and  stands  on  the  edge  of 
forest  that  stretches  northwards 
a.  To  the  south,  lies  the  desert 
h*8  journey.  It  stands,  however, 
Dt  valley,  amid  mountains  near  the 
the  Toula,  which  river  falls  into 
Baikal  lake.  There  are  30,000 
er  several  heads,  at  Oorga,  their 
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chief  is  the  Geesoo  Tamba,  a  regenerated 
Boodh  of  great  sanctity.  There  has,  of  course, 
risen  a  large  city  and  mart  of  commerce  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  convent,  and  it 
is  the  head-quarters  of  Mongolia,  having  been 
the  capital  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of 
Juugeez  Khan,  before  their  conquest  of  China. 
Tea  bricks  are  here  the  measures  of  value,  an 
ounce  of  silver  representing  fiv^  tea-bricks. 
KOUPOOEE,  occupy  the  hills  between 
Cachar  and  the  valley  of  Munnipore,  in  their 
whole  breadth,  a  direct  distance  of  about  forty 
miles  ;  and  from  26**  north  latitude,  they 
formerly  extended  over  nearly  an  equal  distance 
to  the  south.  The  whole  of  this  tract  was 
formerly  thickly  studded  with  villages,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  6ize,andSongboo  tradition 
gives,  as  the  place  of  their  origin,  the  moun-  • 
tain  towards  the  south  of  the  valley  named 
Thungching.  They  comprise  two  tribes,  the 
Songboo  and  Pooeer-on.  They  and  all  the 
other  races  of  hill  people  congregate  in  com- 
munities, composed  usually  of  families  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  blood- ties.  The 
superior  elevations  being  the  most  healthy  ; 
their  villages  are  usually  to  be  found  in  them. 
Before  the  subjugation  of  the  Songboo  to 
Munnipore,  almost  every  village  was  at  war 
with  its  neighbour.  On  their  subjugation  this 
warfare  was  put  a  stop  to,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  their  feuds  remains  and  they  would 
break  out  afresh  to-morrow  were  the  res- 
training hand  of  Munnipore  withdrawn.  But 
though  Munnipore  has  been  able  to  csert  so 
mucli  influence  amongst  the  Koupooee  as  to 
prevent  feuds  being  openly  carried  on,  a  state 
of  active  feud  appears  to  be  the  one  natural  to 
all  the  tribes  from  Cape  Negrais  to  as  far  nortli 
as  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  Koupooee  are 
much  attached  to  their  villages,  which  are  per- 
manent. The  village  and  its  immediate  pre- 
cincts form  their  grave-yard,  and  when,  for  a 
time,  from  whatever  cause,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  desert  their  village,  they  more  often 
express  their  wish  to  return  to  it  as  being  the 
grave  of  their  ancestors  than  to  it  as  being 
their  own  birth  place.  Their  attachment  then 
to  their  village  is  created  quite  as  much  by 
its  holding  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  as  by 
its  being  the  place  of  their  birth.  The  moun- 
tain land  around  the  Koupooee  village,  within 
certain  fixed  bonds,  is  usually  the  property 
of  the  village.  This  they  cultivate  with  rice  in 
elevations  suited  to  it,  and  with  other  crops 
in  situations  unfitted  for  that  species  of  grain. 
The  spot  cultivated  this  year,  is  not  again 
cultivated  for  the  next  ten  years  ;  it  having 
been  found  that  that  space  of  time  is  required 
for  the  formation  of  a  cultivable  soil  by  the 
decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  that  agam 
springs  upon  it.     Every  village  has  tbree 
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Uk-pa  and  Lutnpoo,  an  J  otfiucrj^  hcsiiles  these 
are  elected.  If  the  hereditary  chu'Tor  Kool- 
lak-pa  be  u  niaD  of  wealth,  he  will  be  also  a 
man  of  iuflueocc.  The  Koupooee  are  sub- 
divided  iato  famiJies  Koomul,  LooaDg,  Angom 
and  Ning-thau-ja,  A  member  of  any  of  tliege 
fatijiliea  may  marry  u  member  of  any  other, 
but  iu term arri age  of  members  of  the  j?ame 
family  is  strictly  prohibited.  Though  not 
attended  to  with  the  samo strictneiis,  this  pro* 
hibitioDf  iu  regard  to  marriage,  and  this 
dbtinctioQ  of  families  under  tlie  same  desig- 
nations^  exists  amongst  the  Muuuipore  race. 
All  the  liill  people  are  dirty,  but  amongst 
them  the  Koupooee  is  comparatively  clean, 
he  fi-oquently  batlies,  though  he  does  not 
devote  much  time  to  the  purification  of  his 
ekiu.  He  is  omniverous,  and  of  course  with- 
out prejudices  of  caste,  but  one  species  of 
food  he  never  touches;  milk,  to  him  is  an  abo- 
mination. In  appearance,  manners  and  cus- 
toms there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Koupooee,  the 
Songboo  and  Pooeer*on,  but  thougli  so  much 
alike  in  these  respects,  between  their  languages 
there  is  so  great  a  difference,  that  when  they 
wish  to  communicate  with  one  anotlier  they 
have  to  resort  to  the  language  of  Munuipore. 
The  Pooeer-on  do  not  appear  at  any  time  to 
have  been  numerous,  and  they  are  at  present 
confined  to  a  few  villages  situated  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  space  before  indi- 
cated as  the  region  of  the  Koupooee  tribe. 

Qwoirewy.— Next  to  these  is  the  Qnoir- 
eing  tribe,  having  a  langungc  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Songboo  and  Pooeor-ou,  but  with 
A  great  similarity  in  all  other  respccte.  They 
inhabit  all  the  hUh  north  of  tho  Koupooee, 
between  the  high  range  tliat  skii*ts  tlie  valley  ]  .«ec  (Geesoo)  in  Tibelau,  M. 


thtougli   the  liilU  to  nortti  and  j 
Thus  they  broke  into  distinct  U'll 
occupants   of  the  hillft   to  Uie 
valley  of  Munnipore  their  traditi 
give  the  southern  hill»  as  the  pi 
origin,  but  nither  lead  them  to  the 
it  was  iu  the  north.     The  f  * 

ously  pi-evails  among.^t  the  1\       ^  i| 
influence  of  woman  h  great  amoogs^ 
Frinsep's  Tibet ^    Tariarij  and  Jfi»i 
46  J  McCulhcfCs  Becordi,  C.  /.  # 
42-59.  ^ 

KOUSHAK,  a  pa&s  in  the  Hiiiil4 
It  is  the  most  frequented  east  of  Bi 
lat.  35'  37;  long.  68'  5o.  li  1 
enti-ances,  le^ds  over  the  principal  sh 
the  Hiiidoo-Koosh  peak,  is  impita 
wheeled  carriages,  about  40  milei  h 
row,  and  its  crest  is  15,000  feet  i 
sea.  The  road  rocky,  uneven,  deM 
feet  per  mile.     Three  enti-an 

KOUTCIIE.     This  town  coi 
5,000   and    6,rKX)    inhabiijui 
ChinoBC  garrison.     To  the  uor 
is  the  Moussoor*Daban  (or  pnea 
to  Kulju,  and  the  great  volcano  Pe- 
the  east.    Iron  and  cojij^r  arc  abi 
region,   uud    the    latter   rainen 
Sulphur   and   saltpetre   are  ali 
chloride  of  ammonium.     Some 
of  this   wore  obtained  in  a  la 
the  Moiispoor-Dabau.     To  the 
clle    a    considerable  quantity    of 
produced,  it  is  taken  by  the  cara^i 
ma-tchin    on    the    Siberian     fro© 
Upper  and  Lawer  Amoor^  pp 
KOUTA,  Mahii.     Feronia  t*li 
KOUTI,  iMAUK.     Hydn< 
KOU/rOUK-TON,  iu  > 


I 

men 

H    thet 

H      $001 


of  Munnipore  and  the  Burak,  as  far  as  the 
Angaraee  tribe,  from  whose  aggrest*ion  they 
have  suffered  much.  From  these  aggressions 
and  their  own  feuds,  they  have  much  decreas- 
ed in  number,  but  are  still  a  veiy  considerable 
tribe,  possessed  of  much  energy  which  deve- 
iopes  itself  in  trade  with  tlie  Angamee  and 
the  British  frontier  district. 

The  Khong-jai  or  Ku-ki,  until  lately,  occu- 
pied the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Koupooee  ; 
whlNt  in  this  position,  little  or  notliing  of 
them  was  known,  but  they  caused  fear  from 
their  vicinity.  South  of  them  lay  the  Poi, 
$oot6,  Taute,  Loo^ei,  and  other  tribes,  better 
ed  than  they  were,  and  of  the  same  gens 
tliera selves,  but  at  feud  with  them.  By 
these  they  were  driven  from  their  native 
hills,  the  task  being  rendered  easier  hy  the 
internal  auimasities  of  the  Khongjai  them- 
•elres,  and  the  Khoog-jai  are  now  scattered 
ikronnd  the  valley  of  Munnipore,  and  thence 
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is  the  name  of  the  highes^t  i.. 
of  Buddha  ;    the   one   re^idcut   lU 
called  by  tlie  Mongols,  Ghegheii 
The    Oorga   high    priest    ie^mi 
called  Geeso*Tamba,  a  ie-geo«* 
of  great  sanctity.     There  are 
under   sevei-al   head^    at   0« 
T^bet^    Tariart/  and  Mtirtgaiia^  fi 
Kouren,  Koutouktou,  Lnma 

KOUT0OKA.SARVASWA,S4: 
koutooka,  play,  and  »arvaswa,  a  perl 

KOliyUNJIK,  so  called    hv   ih 
and  Arnuifthiah   hy   tlic  Ai    " 
long  believed  to  be  the  it?ni 
These  ruins  include    tiie   gi 
KoHynnjik    and    Nabbi    Tarn 
Layard   found    amongst    ihe    ml 
few  fragments  of  potto ry,^ — 
VoL  i,  /7.  4. 

KOUZ-KOUZ,  AtiM.  . 
tus. 


KOWA  0OL. 

t  Tam.  KoTel,  Ma  LEAL.  Coccinia 
:^  4. 

>ARA  ?  Bauhinia  variegata. 
!jy  Haleal.     a  Eshatriya,  also  a 
le  Nair  race. 

/,  Tax.  Acacia  frondosa. 
JE  CHETTU,  Tel.     Ixora  undu- 
,885.;  JF.f  A.  1310;  /c.  708. 
AR,  a  river  iu  Earn p tee. 
ILIPUVVU,Tel.  a  wild  creeper. 
A I  ;  KoTai,  Tam.  Coccinia  indica. 
.,  Hind.  A  crow,  also  Garcinia  cowa. 
.  DOL.     The  hills  called  Burabur, 
id  rocks  of  sicDitic  granite  rising 
Fom  tlie  plain  about  15  miles  north 
f  of  Gyah,  by  the  k'ft  bank  of  the 
Mahanudda  ;  the  cluster  is  remark- 
t8  picturesque  appearance,  and  for 
masses  of  rock  piled,  as  it  were, 

>  another,  with  hardly  any  soil, 
tly  little  vegetation,  and  rising  to 
ights,  frono  100  to  300  or  400  feet. 

Barabur  is  that  by  which  the 
commonly  known,  each  hill  has  a 
ts  own.  The  highest  being  called 
,"  also  "  Sidhcswur,"  from  a  temple 
iva  that  once  crowned  its  heights. 
n  height  is  the  "  Kowa  Dol,"  which 
1  from  the  rest  by  near  a  mile  to 
•west.  A  third  is  called  "  Nag-ar- 
is  the  easternmost  of  the  great 
\.  fourth,  and  the  smallest,  called 
ut,"  is  at  the  northoni  extremity  ; 

>  have  names,  but  the  above  alone 
jects  of  notice.     The  Kowa  Dol  is 

entirely  bare  rock  having  nearly 
icular  scarp  on  its  northern  face, 
5  at  an  angle  of  45*,  more  or  less, 
posite  or  southern  side  :  cast  and 

disjointed  and  inaccessible  ;  huge 
oasses  are  piled  one  over  the  other, 

in  length  at  each  en<l,  the  whole 
I  ted  by  single  blocks  like  pillars  ; 
;  one  of  which  towers  above  the 
(  conical.  It  is  said  that  formerly 
a  huge  block  balanced  on  the 
lis  cone,  which  from  its  being 
birds  alighting  on  it,  obtained 
of  "  Kowa  Dol",  or  crow-moved, 
■ow-swing  ;  about  the  middle  of 
sentb  century,  this  rocking  stone 
,  to  where  it  may  still  be  seen. 
teems  to  have  been  surrounded  b}' 
WD  ;  there  is  an  artificial  mound 

round   the  north  and  east  facep, 

broken  potteiy,  bricks  and  blocks 
^ne  ;  there  are  two  names  given, 
ind  "Summunpoor  ;"  on  the  por- 

bj  the  latter  name  there  is  an 
nahomcdan  cemetery  ;  there  are 
Itry  monuments  with  fragments  of 


KOWBA. 

some  ancient  Buddhist  temples  built  into 
them.  The  caves  of  Barabur  differ  from  all 
other  works  of  the  kind  known  to  us.  These 
caves  or  chambers  are,  with  one  exception, 
entirely  devoid  of  sculpture  or  ornament  of 
any  kind.  They  arc  in  all  seven  in  number  ; 
four  in  one  hill,  three  in  another,  but  the 
name  "  Satgurba,"  commonly  understood  to 
mean  "seven  chambers"  is  applied  to  two  only. 

KOWAB,  Hind.     Sida  cordifolia. 

KOWA  REE,  a  river  in  Gwalior. 

KGWA-THETI,  Hind.  Clitoria  tematea, 
Linn.  ;  Roxb.  ;   W.  ^  A, 

KOWDAN,  Pees.    Bustard. 

KOWE,  Sunda.    Ratan. 

KOWEET,  of  Bombay,  Achras  sapota, 
fVilld.     Diospyros  sapota. 

KOWEIT,  a  compact  town  of  about  15,000 
inhabitants,  built  on  a  promontory  of  loose 
sand-stone  covered  with  sand,  vessels  of  50 
or  60  tons  bear  the  produce  of  countries  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Persian  gulf  from  Bizea, 
Dillum,  Ghonawah,  Bunder  Reegh,  and  the 
smaller  seaport  towns  round  to  Koweit,  for 
trans-shipment  to  bugalows,  for  convey- 
ance to  Bombay.  In  tiie  same  way  goods 
from  India  are  brought  here  in  large  buga- 
lows and  distributed  amongst  smaller  ones 
for  conveyance  to  those  smaller  ports.  Teak 
is  imported  and  used  for  ship-building,  and  a 
large  number  of  horses,  the  best  exported 
from  Arabia,  are  sent  from  Koweit  to  Bom- 
bay. The  Bedouin  inhabitants  of  the  desert 
are  allowed  to  enter  Koweit,  on  depositing 
their  aims  at  the  gate  ;  and  it  was  m  custom 
to  feed,  not  only  all  who  enter,  but  the  poor 
of  the  place  besides.  The  Bedouin  assemble 
daily  in  a  place  outside  the  gate,  and  with 
them  there  is  a  good  sprinkling  of  the  Slubba. 
The  Arabs  generally  come  mounted  on 
camels,  bringing  ghee  and  tiniffles  with  don- 
keys bearing  brushwood  and  camel's  dung. 
Sometimes  when  hard  up,  the  Arab  will 
bring  in  his  horse  for  sale,  but  good  ones  are 
seldom  got  in  that  way. 

KOWLI  MATCHI,  DuK.  Pleuroncctus 
solea.     The  sole-fish. 

KOW-MOO,  BuRM.  At  least  two  species 
of  this  tree  are  found,  one  having  a  broad 
leaf,  and  the  other  narrow.  Both  are  very 
large.  Canoes  of  the  largest  size  are  made 
of  them,  and  considered  nearly  as  good  as 
those  made  of  teak. — Malcohn,  Vol,  i,  p. 
191.  See  Awrah,  Burmese  Guava,  Psidium 
pomiferum. 

KGWNI,  Malkal.  Abrus  precatorius,  L. 

KG WN-UL,  the  two  outsides  of  the  honse 
on  either  side  of  the  door,  so  called. 

KOWRA,  a  large  shell  ;  Kowrcc,  a  small 
one.  Kowra-kowrcc,  by  fuqeers,  meant  for 
money.    Kowra-Kowri   Ginna,    or  Kown- 
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nuiiiJte  iuuiitjag  or 


Carpets. 

elephant  lira, 


:u  luBab 
reckoning. 

KOWRU,  also  Kilimi,  Rus. 
KOWTA,    Maiik.     Fcronm 

KOWTEE,  Mahr.  f  rydoocarpus  mebrions, 
Fa/U. 

KOY,  TtTRK.     A  sheep. 

KOYALU,  Tel,  Salicoraia  bractiata, 
R.,  h  84, 

KOYAN,  Malay.  A  weight  for  dry 
gOCKlB  ;  atLorabok  =  33  piculs  ;  at  Batavia 
=  28  ;  at  Satn.irang  =  30,  and  at  Singapore 
=  40. — Simmontfs  Diet     See  Coyan. 

KOYA  TOTA  KURA,  Tkl.  Amarantus 
tristis,  Linn, 

KOYEY  PASSEERA Y  KEERAY,  Tam. 
Suseda  indica. 

KOYILA  MOKIRI,or  Puttajilledu,  Tel. 
Wrightia  tomentosa,  Rom.  and  Sch. 

KOYLA,  properly  Koela,  Duk.,  Saks, 
Charcoal 

KOYLI  AVAR!,  Tam.  Canavalia  ob- 
tusi  folia,  Z>C     See  Sand-binding  Plants. 

KOYYA  PIPPALl,  Tkl,  Salicornia  in- 
dica,  Willd. 

KOZOLA,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 

KRAAL  is  the  enclosure  into  which,  when 
frotih  elephants  are  rcrpiired  in  Ceylon,  a  herd 
of  wild  onetj  is  driven.  The  kraal  is  made  in 
Bonie  spot  convenient  to  the  districts  in  wliich 
the  elephants  are  supposed  to  )>e.  The 
mooillear  or  headmen  of  theBo  districts  are 
rei|uired  to  find  u  certain  number  of  eoolies 
as  beaters.  Thesie  arc  formed  into  a  cordon, 
surrounding  the  elephant  district.  The 
circle  is  gradually  contracted,  the  cw»lies 
advancing  slowly  by  day,  beating  the  jungle 
OS  they  go,  and  lighting  watch-fiies  by  night. 
The  elephants  ore  thus  driven  towarib  the 
kraali  into  which  they  are  eventually  enticed 
by  decoying  elephants  placed  there  for  the 
purpose.  Once  within  the  onclo8ure  strong 
ropes  are  skilfully  passed  round  their  legs, 
and  then  fastened  to  the  largest  trees.  There 
the  elephant  remains  until  he  is  subdued  and 
partially  tamed,  by  hunger  and  futiguc,  after 
which  he  is  gradually  libemted  and  hU  educa- 
tion commences*  Cordincr  gives  graphic  des- 
criptions of  the  grand  kraals  he  witnessed  at 
the  tM3^inning  of  tiie  nineteenth  century  near 
Tangallc  and  Negombo,  where  scores  of  ele- 
'  it»  were  enclosed  in  parks  of  labyrinthine 
tges,  many  of  (hem  bcinf^  drowned  in 
*'  the  wntcn*  simre/*  Thrr  pnrallclogram  on  one 
oecasion  was  about  210  feet  on  each  side,  so 
Ihtit  iho  area  was  0,400  square  yards.  The 
wln-^  wi  ir  not  more  than  200  feet  in  length, 
iiig  in  TennentV  Work  (page 
,  a.,  Jth  Edition)  gives  an  excel- 
of  a  Kandian  kraal,  itn  form  and 
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the  principles  on  which  it  ii 
Vacant  spaces  are  left  for  two 
stand  at  eaeh  corner,  which  it  ii 
stood  will  rush  forward  toward* 
trance,  tlio  moment  the  clei 
the  enclosure,  and  cover  with 
tion  the  men  employed  in  pi 
barricades.  Cross  rear  Udo6 
through  the  jungle,  when  the 
satisfied  that  the  elephants  are  m 
and  as  the  drive  aears  the  kraal 
don  of  beaters  is  drawn  closer 
until  at  last  it  closes  in  on  the  eli 
they  have  no  choice  but  to  break 
lino  or  enter  the  kraal.  Many  of 
break  through  the  line.  On  one 
elephant  broke  through  the  k 
raising  up  a  portion  of  the 
beams,  jungle  vines  and  all,  wil 
and,  scattering  the  watchers  to  right 
rushed  up  to  the  palisade^  seized 
wand  poiut<?d  at  him  by  a  Koralle  am 
it  over  the  man's  arm  and  head, 
severe  bruiser.  But  this  animal  wu 
resisted  and  turned  back. — Frer€*$  dn 
p.  1 85. 

KRAANEN,  Dot.  Com. 
KRABU   GAHA,  Singh.    Cmji 
aromaticus,  Linn. 

KRAFT- WURZEL,  Geh.     Gli 
KRAKAT,  Malay.      A   dmg-acl 
100  fathoms  long. 

KROCKATOA    or  Krakato*.   ii 
island,  about   five  miles  long  and  thn 
broad*     It  has   a  conical   peak,   lo 
SJ    S.,  long,  105^*  25'  E.,  and  may 
sidered  the  Fairway  Mark,   id  entef 
Straits   of   Sunda     from     tlie 
Horsburgh,     Sec  Pulo  Bessy,  Ikzee. 
KRAKUCHANDA,  sec  Bud. 
KRAMALI,  IIjnd.     Populus 
P.  nigra. 

KRAMBU,  Tam.  Cloves* 
KRAMERIA  TRIANDRA.  Tfc 
is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  yields  tht 
root  of  the  PharraacopaMii  ;  n  pow^rfii 
gent,  but  destitute  of  any  other  virii 
Diospyros  is  a  most  efficiettt  iudtg^na 
stituU)  for  this  article. —  O'Skantghti 
211. 

KBAMERIACEiE,  Mart.   An  i 
plants. 

KRAMMAL,  Hmn.,  of  Kanawir. 
ciliata. 

K  RAM  UK  A,  also  Guvaks,  Sam* 
nut,  Arcca  nut^  Penang  not, 

KRANDOOP  ?     A  tree  of  Akyal 
P'ows  to  a  great  length,  and  U  very  .^ 
Wood  used  for  masts  and  iiatiro  bosl] 
Cat  Ex.  1862 
KRANDir  KUNING,  i^f  Jiti,  « 
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wned  wood  used  for  furniture 
vrorfc.. 

SxAH.  Coccus  lacca.    Lac 
kNOBE,   is   twenty-five    miles 
lumi  and  is  the  northern  frontier 
ship  of  Trarancore.    This  city 
aished  by  its  having  been  the 

a  repubUq  of  Jews,  part  of  the 
asseh,  who  had  been  carried  into 

Nebuchadnezzer,  who  sent  num- 
n  to  this  distant  place.     Their 

that  they  amounted  to  twenty 
ad  that  they  were  three  years  in 

this  place,  from  the  time  of  their 
from  Babylon. — Fennant^s  Vin^ 
f.  i»  p.  162. 

LN6,  Mault.  Basket. 
Karani,or  Crani,  an  English  copy- 
\  a  public  office,  of  mixed  European 
lescent.  The  origin  of  the  name 
puted,  and  is,  it  is  believed,  utter- 
\  It  may  probably  be  a  corruption 
rtuguese  word,  or  it  may  be  a 
ation  of  Carana,  by  which  the 
lyast'ha),  or  writing  tribe,  is 
in  Bengal  ;  and  as  most  native 
public  offices  are  of  tlie  Carana 
ot   unlikely  that  by  merely  cx- 

signification,  the  same  word  has 
»  designate  English  writei-s.     The 

being  utterly  harmless  in  its 
has  begun  of  late  years  to  be 
lecidedly  dyslpgistic  (to  use  an 
rord  coined  by  Beutham),  and  is 
r  avoided  by  all  officials  of  good 
*ear  of  giviug  offi^ncc.  In  India, 
>  DOW  ever  called  Khwaja  ;  though 

in  common  use  for  other  classes. 
an  countries,  west  of  India,  how- 
-m  is  still  applied  to  writers  and 
)r.  Shaw  says  of  the  Moors  in 
The  Hojas  suspend  their  ink-horns 
les,"  pp.  227),  and  Lady  Moutacu 

monastery  is  now  belonging  to  a 
chool  master." — Letters,  p,  17(>  ; 
iplement. 

SA  or  Kanuga,  Tel.  Pongamia 
f. 

KjLsn,  Capra  jcmlaica,  Ham., 
\  called  the  Tare.  The  short 
oms  of  this  species  of  goat,  dis- 

malcs  from  any  of  its  allies.  The 
itiful  on  the  mountains  by  the 
10  Chenab,  in  the  district  of 
;  is  also  found  in  Lnlioul  and 
ere  it  is  likewise  known  by  the 
8.  The  natives  of  tlie  southern 
iDges  call  itjugla.  Dr.  Adams 
at  during  severe  winters  both 
i  tare  may  be  found  in  the  .««me 
ams. 
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KREIDE. 

KRASNOIMJED,  Rue.    Copper. 

KUASSAK-ULA,  see  Tui. 

KRAT,  one  of  three  tribes,  Muggur,  6u- 
rung  and  Krat,  who  differ  only  in  their  reli- 
gion, according  as  it  combines  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  superstitions  of  the  hindoo 
worship  with  those  of  budd'hism.  They 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  Nepaul  army. — 
Oliphanfs  UTepauL 

KBATOON,  Jav.    A  palace,  a  castle. 

KBAW.  In  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Edward 
O'Riley,  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
tlie  importance  of  a  route  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Ki*aw  from  the  Packchang  river,  which 
marks  the  British  boundary  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  at  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  to  the 
opposite  gulf  of  Slam,  as  preferable  to  the 
usual  circuitous  passage  via  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  The  Isthmus  of  Ki*au,  separates 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  the  gulf  of  Siam. 
The  present  route  to  China  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  is  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
down  south  round  the  Malay  peninsula, 
along  a  rocky  coast,  and  among  numer- 
ous islands  and  dangerous  rocks.  Sailing 
vessels  bound  to  the  eastward  find  this  a  very 
long  route,  and  to  the  duration  in  the  voyage 
of  a  steamer,  it  adds  at  least  a  period  of  six 
days.  A  canal  might  be  dug  of  thirty  miles, 
to  connect  the  eastern  and  western  portions 
of  the  Pakchang  river,  the  boundary  line 
separating  Siam  from  British  Burmah  at  its 
southern  limit.  At  the  western  side  of  the 
peninsula,  the  river  is  deep  enough  for  ves- 
sels drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  and 
upwards.  On  the  east  it  is  navigable  for 
some  miles  for  large  vessels.  The  interme- 
diate distance  of  about  thirty  miles  is  there- 
fore said  to  bo  the  only  difficulty  which  exists. 
India  and  China  are  thus  separated  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  which  can  easily  be 
opened.  The  Pakchang  river  is  navigable 
for  steamers  drawing  6  fathoms  of  water  for 
15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  highest  ground 
on  the  Isthmus  is  not  more  than  75  feet  abovo 
the  sea  level.  The  distance  saved  by  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  new  route  would 
bo  nearly  500  miles  ;  and  the  saving  in  time, 
including  stoppages  for  coaling,  &c.,  would 
be  four  days,  while  the  saving  in  cost  would 
bo  enormous. 

KRAUN,  equal  in  value  to  a  shilling. — 
Ferrier's  Journ,,  p,  51. 

KRAUS  FLOHR,  Gbr.    Crape. 

KRAWNDOW  ?  or  Ky-oung-thya  ?  A 
tree  of  Akyab,  very  plentiful.  A  small  wood, 
used  for  firewood. —  Calcutta  Catalogue  Ex- 
hibition 0/1862. 

KREATjDuK.,  Guz.,  Hind.  Chiretta,  from 
Andrographis  paniculafa  and  other  plants. 

KREIDE,  Gib.    Chalk. 
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KRIS. 

KREU,  IImi>,^  of  CLaniba  hills  Qucrcu3 
diltttata,  B,ho  QuercuB  ^emeiiarpi folia, 

KRIAN,  see  Kedab«  Semaug, 

KRIATUA,  Singh,  AadrographiB  pani- 
culata,  tValL     See  ChirctUi. 

KKIMEA,  The  great  Tiiraniau  or  Tartar 
family  of  langimges*  is  I'poken  by  all  tbe  tribes 
from  tbe  Himalaya  to  Okotsk  and  lo  Lapland, 
and  in  eludes  the  Hungarian,  Krimeau,  antl 
Turkish.  In  India,  tliere  are  three  or  four 
ditttinct  branches  of"  this  family  of  laogiui^res, 
and  con^^eqiietitly  of  tbe  Turanian  race  ; — in 
the  north  are  tbe  Himalayan  dialects  and 
tribes,  frona  Upper  and  Lower  Kanawar  on 
tbe  Sutlej  to  the  Butani  of  the  extreme  east  ; 
tJien  we  have  the  Lohitic  class  comprising, 
with  the  Burmese  and  others  of  tbe  eastero 
peDinsula,  the  diulect-s  of  tbe  Naga  aud  Mikir 
tribes  in  A^sam^  and  of  the  Boda,  Kacbari, 
Kuki  and  Garo  in  eastern  Betigah  Nearly 
related  to  this  class  is  the  Kol  or  Munda 
family,  iucludiug  the  Kol,  Sou  thai  and  Bhamtj 
of  Singhbbum  and  western  Bengal,  and  the 
Mundala  of  Chota  Nagpur.  The  fourth  class 
is  the  Taraulic  or  Di-avidiao,  to  which  belong 
the  Brahui  of  Baluchistan,  tbe  Gondi,  tbe 
Tulciva  of  Kaaada,  tbe  Karnata  of  the  S» 
Mahratta  country,  the  Toda  of  the  Nflgiria, 
tbe  Malayalam  of  Travankur,  the  Tamil  aud 
Telugu.  The  Kur  or  Muae^t,  aud  the  Korku 
in  Hnshaogabad,  and  westward  in  tbe  foresU 
on  tbe  Tapti  and  N  arm  ad  a,  until  they  come 
in  contftct  with  the  B  hi  I  of  the  Vindbya  bills, 
and  the  Nahal  of  Khandesb  belong  to  this 
Kol  family  ;  indeed  Mr,  Hislop  beld  that 
tbe  word  Kur  is  identical  with  Kob — De 
Guiffnes  ;  Sir  IK  Jones*  Works^  Vol,  iir,  p. 
72,  quoted  in 

KRIMEE.BHOJANA,  Saits.  From  kri- 
mee,  an  insfsct,  and  bhojana,  to  cat.  ' 

KRINKODDl  NAR,  Maleal.  Fibre  of 
Smilax  ovalifolia. 

KRIPA,  Bkng.     Lumnilzera  racemosa* 

KRIPITA-YONI,  Sanb,  Yonee,  abirtb^ 
place. 

KRIS,  Malay,  The  abbreviation  of  Kariw, 
a  dagger  or  pooiard,  tJre  universal  weapon  of 
all  the  civLJised  inhabitants  of  tbe  Archipelago. 
It  IB  of  a  hundred  different  forms,  short  or 
long,  with  a  straight  or  serpentine  blade,  and 
with  every  variety  in  the  shape  and  ornament 
of  tbe  hilt  and  scabbard.  Men  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  peasant  to  the  prince,  wear  this 
weapon,  and  those  of  rank  when  full  dressed, 
two  or  even  four.  In  Java,  even  women  of 
rank  aometimed  wear  a  small  one.  The  word 
is  prol>ably  Malay,  but  is  now  of  generaJ 
adoption  through  the  Archipelago.  The 
Javanese  have  three  native  names  for  it 
eaide»  the  Malay  one,  aud  it  is  found   repre* 

Hied  on  several  of  the  ancient  tcmplcii  of 
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KRISHNA* 

Java.  Tlie  Krii^  has  eren  r«acl 
pine  inlands,  for  (here  iti  no  doi 
is  the  same  word  of  the  Tagak 
languages  which  the  Spanjarili 
translate  "j«word/*  This  da, 
all  the  Imlian  islands  though 
weapon  of  war.  The  Ja%'aii 
invention  to  luaknrto  Pati,  kiti 
in  the  beginning  <»f  the  ^ou 
our  era*  Cou.Mtant  use  of  it 
in  Imndling  it.  Those  of  thf  ¥jk9\ 
pclago,  get  their  names  n 
form  or  uws  ;  thn?,  Kri< 
K.  Sepucal  (straight),  K 
Toomboo  Ladidi  ;  K,  Bb 
Tbe  Kris  is  used  for  all  pu 
even  Ijo  kill  tbe  wife  who  wish 
with  her  husband.  It  is  atws^ 
tion  who  gives  tbe  first  wound 
but  never  father  or  son*  Somi*tim(! 
spectacles  occur.  In  one  in? tanci 
had  received  eight  Krits  static  aa^ 
quite  seut^ible.  At  last  ^bo  tcitl 
ijriven  V>y  the  dreadful  pain, 
are  yon  not  able  to  give  me  a 
kill  me  !*  A  gusti  who  st4X><l 
this,  pierced  her  through  and 
his  krii<>^ — CrawfurtTs  Diet^ 
Arch.f  Vol,  I 

KRISH,  Hind.  DjoficorM 
Kri*«s. 
KBISHANOO.BeifG.  Ph 
KRISHNA,  n  prince  of  the 
who,  during  his  lifetime*  was  di 
invested  with  the  bouours  of  Vbl 
tbe  title  of  Crrnhna,  or  Sbatna  (da 
dark  complexion),  but  more  famitiM 
as  Kanya.  Who  hU  parents  were,  i 
Vasudera,  a  chief  of  tbe  Yucfavm,  ts 
a  damsel  of  the  royal  family  of  ( 
reigning  at  Mathura,  are  claimed^  i 
and  Yasoda,  cowherds  <l wiling  at  C 
indicated  as  bis  appai-ent  paren 
given  of  Krijihna,  by  Mr.  Kip! 
he  was  bom  of  tbe  royal  fnmil^ 
the  Jamna  ;  but  brought  up  by  s 
the  neighbourhood,  who  roo^ 
a  tyrant  who  sought  his  lifeu 
generally  believed  by  tlie. 

historical  and,   in   part|       

effect  that  Krishna  wa»  torn  fir 
was  the  son  of  Vasuddi'a  (giver 
and  Devaki.  sister  to  Kansa,  tbe  k 
country.     At  the  time  of  lb.'  nun 


father  and  mother,  it  was  j 
that  the  eightli  child  of  Dcvi 
him  of  his  life  and  crown,  i 
sovereign  of  Ma^»ra  in  hh  al 
in    consequence,    commanile 
should  be  closely  confine^,] 
?be  was  delivered  of  m 
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iiu  louueij lately  to  be  put  to  death. 
g]iv«5  btrtJi  to  tivo  ^^otid  ami  one 

0  were  Uiu«,  by  die  Jirectiou.s  of 
destroyed  as  eoou  ftsS  tliey  were 
«he  bemm©  prcgnaDt  tbe  seven  th 

ice  frnm  henveti  comniaoded  that 
r  wocnb  should  be  couveyed  into 
ler  female  immed  Eohioi  wbo 
to  lUe  ihml  EUtmii,  called  Bala 
uftS  elder  brother  :  snd  when  the 
deliTery  tbe  etgbth  time  arrived, 
\e  order's  for  a  stricter  watch  to 
v**r  her  than  had  beeii  before 
The  guards  placed  by  Kansa  over 
sister,  having  failed  in  their 
enraged^  ordered  all  new- 
to  be  alaia.  But  Krishna  escaped 
siiiirea,  ODe  of  which  was  Beudiug 
idd  Patniat  with  a  poisoned  nipple 
.  In  a  miraculous  escape  of  the 
the  Y&muoa  (Jumna)  he  b 
AS  conveyed  by  his  father,  and 
Sesha  or  immortality,  lie  was 
Q  honf'sC  herdBmaOfUHmed  Auanda 
d  hi&  amiable  w^ife  Yasoda,  or 
honour,  and  passed  the  gny  hoiii-s 
cing,  !ipi»rtii)g  uml  pipit>g  among 
of  yonng  Gopa,  or  cow-henls, 
or  milk-maids»     from  whom  he 

1  aa  faroriteti.  This  is  the  period 
made    mo^t    iinpres.sioo    on    the 


KRIBHNA, 

the  hero.  I  i  ended  in  the  dearly -bought  suf^ceiifl 
of  the  Pandu,  and  in  tbe  return  of  Krisbua  lo 
Guzerat,  His  eud  was  uufortunate  :  for  he 
was  soon  involved  in  civil  discord,  and  at  last 
was  slain  by  the  arrow  of  a  hunter,  who  shot 
at  him  by  mistake,  in  a  thieket.  liesidefl  tak- 
ing %  place  in  the  story  of  the  Muhabbaraiii^ 
Krishna  appears  in  the  oiher  great  epic  of  ihe 
hludoos,  the  Kamayana  of  Valmiki^  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  the  eighth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu.  The  war  celebrated  in  the  **  Maha 
Bharat"  wa^i  a  contest  between  the  lines  of 
Paudu  and  of  Kuini  (two  branches  of  the 
reigning  family)  for  the  territory  of  Haatioa- 
pur  (probably  a  place  on  the  Uangc.M,  north- 
east  of  Delhi^  which  still  bears  the  ancient 
name).  Tbe  family  itself  is  of  the  lunar  race  : 
but,  in  Uie  story,  the  contending  p«rties  are 
supported  by  numerous  aJlies,  and  from  some 
very  remote  quartei's.  Krij<hna,  an  ally  of 
the  l^andu,  though  born  on  the  Jamiia,  had 
founiied  a  principality  iu  Guzerat  :  among 
the  allies  on  eaeh  side  also,  were  chiefs  from 
the  Iiidus^  Hod  fi-ora  Kaliuga  in  the  Dekhan, 
feome,  even,  belonged  to  nations  beyond  tbe 
ludus  ;  and  amruigst  them  the  Yavrtna»  a  name 
which  most  orientalists  consider  lo  apply,  iu 
all  early  workt^,  to  fh«  Greeks.  Tbo  Pnndn 
were  victorious  but  paid  so  dear  for  their 
guccees,  that  the  survivoiu,  broken -hearted 
with  the  loss  of  their  friends,  ubundooed  the 
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o  are  never  tired  of  cclehjuting  worid  and  perished  among  the  snows  of  the 
^alicfl  auii  exploits  Jis  a  c^hild^ — 
oiikt  and  his  de^^troying  serpents  ;  i 
ibem  is  an  extensive  sect  which 
a  under  hi  24  in  fan  I  form,  as  the 
•»lor  and  ruler  of  the  universe. 
los  enlhu:^iasm,  esiieciaily  among 
ipper».  lie  spent  his  youth 
pi,  or  milk-maids,  dancing, 
id  playing  on  tlie  pipe ;  and 
1©  hearts,  not  only  of  his  rural 
but  of  the  princesses  of  H  in- 
bad  witnessed  his  beauty.  In 
lere  be  tended  cattle,  stole  milk, 
pi|)e«  and  danced  aud  sports 
UUf  the  scenes  of  bis  gay 
rrcdtoned  as  objects  of  the 
li.  The  cradle  of  Krishna  is 
^  the  treasures  of  Nan  da- 
iry is  shown  from  which  he 
milk  and  butter  in  bis  infancy, 
life  was  chequered,  he  re- 
iuheritance  ;  bnt,  being  pressed 
iejs>  be  removed  his  residence 
uxei  at.  He  afterwards  appear- 
le  fmaily  of  the  Pandu  in  their 
relations  the  Kuru,  for  the 
napur^  This  war  forms 
'great  hindoo  heroic  poem, 
of  which  Krishna  it,  iu  fact, 
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Himalaya,  and  Krishna,  their  grcfil  allVf  frll 
iu  the  midst  of  civil  wars  iu  his  own  country. 
Some  hindoo  legends  relate  that  his  sons 
were  obliged  to  retii'e  beyond  the  Indus  ;  and 
a**  those  liajputs  who  have  come  from  that 
quarter  in  modern  times  to  Siiul  and  Knch 
are  of  his  tribe  of  Yttdu,  tbe  narrative  seems 
more  deserving  of  credit  than  at  fir^t  t^igbt 
might  appear.  The  more  an  thou  tic  account, 
however  (that  of  the  "  Mahabharatji*'  itself), 
descril>es  them  as  liually  returning  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Jumna.  The  date  of 
tbe  war  described  in  the  Mahal)arata  was  pro- 
bably in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ. 
Ouce  he  entered  tbe  region  of  the  Saiii'a  in 
Guzerat,  as  a  conqueror,  as  he  had  be  lore  been 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  there,  in  defeat,  on 
his  flight  from  the  king  of  Chedi,  which  ob- 
tained him  the  uuenviiiblc  epithet  of  Kinchor, 
or  fleer  from  the  battle  field,  though  bindoos 
uow  appear  to  consider  Hinchor  a  compli- 
mentaiy  title,  as  under  this  designation  they 
worship  him  in  crowds.  But  be  last  visited 
tliis  land  in  company  w^ith  a  few  of  his  kins- 
men, the  remnant  of  that  tremendous  civil 
conflict  which  desolated  India»  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  this  insulated  nook, 
in  sorrow  and  repentance  for  the  blood  their 
ambition  had  ahed,  though  iu  defence  of  Ibeir 
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HgUtg.  Thus,  waiuk'iint*  from  one  teerul,  or 
place  uf  pil^riirmgo,  to  fitiotlier,  he  with  hU 
friends,  Arjiiua,  YudiBlitra,  the  abdicated 
paramo uut  sovereign  of  India,  and  Baldeo, 
approached  the  sacred  soil  arouud  the  shrine 
of  Somnath,  Having  performed  his  ablutions 
in  the  holy  Triveni,  Kauj^a  took  shelter  from 
the  n<K>utide  lieat  uDder  au  umbrageous  Pec- 
pul,  aud  while  he  ^lept,  a  forester  Bhif,  says 
tJie  legend,  mistaking  the  padmu  or  btuh-like 
mark  on  the  sole  of  his  feet,  ftir  tiie  eyes  of  a 
deer,  sped  an  arrow  to  the  mark.  When  his 
kinsmen  returned,  they  found  that  life  was 
extinct.  For  a  long  time,  Baldeo  would  not 
part  from  the  corpse,  hut,  at  length,  they  gave 
it  sepulture  at  the  point  of  junction  of  three 
streams,  A  Peepul  sappling,  averred  to  be  a 
iicion  of  the  original  tree,  marks  the  spot 
where  the  hindoo  Apollo  expired,  and  a  flight 
of  steps  now  conducts  to  the  bed  of  llio  golden 
Hirauya,  for  the  pilgrim  to  lustrnte  liimself. 
This  place  of  purtticatioa  bears  the  name  of 
wargadvvara  or  door  of  blis?,  and  contends 
ith  that  of  Devapnttun  for  sujierior  efficacy 
in  absolving  from  sin. 

During  the  discussions  prior  to  the  battle 
described  in  the  Mahabbharata,  Krishna,  who 
was  related  both  to  the  Kuru  and  the  Pandu, 
tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  he 
seems  to  have  coatinued  his  efforts  to  restore 
peace  throughout  the  eighteen  days  of  the 
conflict,  but  he  did  not  pornonally  engage  in 
the  fight,  and  the  only  part  of  bis  cfircer  in 
which  lie  is  shown  as  personally  bravo  is 
related  ia  the  legend  describing  his  forcing  an 
entry  into  Mathura,  by  breaking  the  bow  of 
Siva,  and  raising  a  civil  commotion  in  which 
hie  enemy,  king  Kansa,  was  killed.  H  is  great 
efforts  in  life  were  directed  to  reform  the 
existing  religion  and  to  oppose  the  worship  of 
Siva,  then  rising  into  considerable  importance. 
The  two  gods,  ladra  and  Agni,  rain  and  fire, 
were  the  chief  deities  worsliipt>ed  by  the 
Vedic  Aryans,  Indra  was  the  sovereign  of 
the  gods,  tlio  most  powerful  of  the  Vedic 
deities,  the  god  of  the  firmament,  the  hnrler 
of  the  thnnderbolt,  yvha  smote  the  rain-cloudy 
and  brought  down  water?,  who  delighted  in 
the  Soma  juice,  in  eating  and  drinking  wine, 
and  in  war.  In  Krishna's  time,  Vishnu  and 
Indra  seem  to  have  been  shariog  the 
devotion  of  the  Aryans  as  their  great  objects 
of  worship,  but  Vishnu  had  many  worshippers 
imd  was  rising  into  importance*  This  seems 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  Kansa,  king 
of  Mathura,  angry  at  the  failure  of  his  efforts 
to  destroy  the  infant  Krishna,  slatightered  all 
the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  all  the  male 
children  and  subaequently,  when  Krishna  had 
it  ^  '  *  V  *  I  to  discontinue  the  worship 
L' fer  their  devotions  to  tJie 
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mounlaiu  Govarddhano,  Indri^ 
have  caused  a  deluge  of  rain  tefi^ 
seems  therefore  to  have  throiro  hi 
against  Indm  and  Siva*  Amongst  \ 
dissenters  from  Indra  were  tlie 
under  Krishna's  influeuco.  The  ft 
ing  him  to  this  are  not  known,  hut 
bhnrata  make  him  say  to  N&reda, 
Why  worship  Indra  as  the  sapf 
O  father  !  we  are  Vaisya  and  oor 
upon  the  pastures,  let  us  thcrefoi 
worship  Indra,  antl  pay  our  dcvfil 
mountain  Govardd liana.  Up  to  I 
was  to  the  heaven  of  Indra  that  tj» 
died  proceeded.  At  the  gate  of  i 
Mathura,  called  the  gate  of  the  hcf 
of  Siva  was  kept  under  the  caret 
Krishna  entered  by  that  gate  to  uki 
festival  which  king  Knnsa  held,  oni 
of  a  great  sacrifice  to  Siva,  Ae  bci 
gate  of  the  bow,  he  took  ar»d  broke 
the  wardei*s.  A  popular  comraotia 
during  which  the  troops  of  kbg 
Kansa  himselFi  were  slain*  Krisi 
equally  to  have  opposed  the  reli^ 
Takshac  or  Naga  or  8ttako  raod 
lowed  budd'hism  according  to  ih^ 
was  in  Bate  or  Beit  or  Pimle^ 
Krishna  or  Kanya,  acted  the  p 
Pythian  Apollo,  and  redeemed  f 
books,  slaying  his  Hydra  foe,  tb^ 
who  had  purloined  and  concealed  tl 
of  those  gigantic  dhells  whence  the! 
its  name.  This  history  of  Kanyi,  ( 
assuming  the  fonn  of  Viiihnu,  ii  ) 
Kanya,  as  Vishnu,  resembles  thi  i 
the  Egyptians  in  name  as  weD  I 
Kan  was  one  name  of  the  sun  m 
his  eagle  head  is  a  well-known  I 
races  who  supported  the  religion  i 
are  typified  under  bis  embletn  Gan 
eagle  ;  while  their  adireraaiy,  tK4 
is  figured  by  the  Takfihae^  Kag*^  ^ 
denomination  given  to  the  races  q 
origin,  which  at  various  p«rio< 
India,  and  of  which  were  Taksitcc  i 
of  Alexander,)  the  site  of  whon 
still  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  ', 
the  still  more  famed  Takshac  SftUi 
foo  of  Vicraraa,  In  the  le^nd  of 
prince,  Krishna,  (himself  m  necede 
faith  of  Buddha-Trivicrama  io  thai 
if    not   its    founder)    rrci  J 

volumes  from  his  hydni-:\v  ,«  Jj 
point  of  hiuduism,  as  well  as  hU  !] 
with  him  on  the  Jumna,  we  hai 
continuance  of  the  snme  sectarian 
whichKrishna  was,  ia  this  instaocet 
driving  them  l)cfore  him  hf%ih  to  t 
India  and  her©  :  but  h  f  R 

been  given  on  hi^  dcM  a 
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of  iierctical   fuitU*     The  i  in  liiti  ccmiplctt!  apotJieosis,  and  iu  tbal  be  ia 
one  of  Uie  cJiief  uftlic  rucesoi'^  j^eprcseuttnl  «s  tlic  eighth  avatAT  of  Vislmn* 


Tbe  meu  fulloweil  the 
Jamil  faith  ;  in  fact,  Neinnath,  or 
Kemi  (from  his  dnrk  colour  called 
1),  w&s  of  the  Yadu  race,  not 
eun temporary  but  the  very  near 
Kiishnai  tJiey  beiug  the  sons  of 
Samadru,  the  elder  aud  younger 
Ijofs.  Co  luu  el  Tod  !^  up  posies  the 
a?e  been  all  originally  biuldhista, 
1«>-Getic  ori«;irij  as  their  habits  of 
aiont)  wtiuid  almost  d^motistfatc, 
best  infonned  of  the  Jains  tiesure 
Uie  twenty ►seeoiid  Buddha, 
ly  A  Yadu,  but  the  near  kinsman  of 
He  regards  ttiu  Vadu,  to  be  the 
oucicut  Gete  of  the  Jaxartea^ 
wliori^  according  to  profossor 
Chinese  authorities,  one  of  the 
Sigeaaprung,  eight  hundred  yaura 
Bolb  Neui-nuth  and  Sham- 
personal  epithets,  derived 
rk  cotDplesiouij,  the  firs' t  being 
d  Arishta  Nemi,  *  the  black 
Sham  and  Krishna,  both  also 
i-coloured,*  and  when  this  is 
finned  by  ti-adition,  but  the  shrine 
18  yet  preserved  within  tiiat  of 
Dwatica,  wa  have  no  reason  to 
At  hia  faith,  prior  to  his  own 
ffts  tkat  of  Buddha-  The  allegory 
11*1  eogle  pursuing  the  seipent 
~  reeoTering  the  books  of  science 
with  which  he  fled,  Is  an  hi&tovi- 
bed  :  namely,  that  of  Kri^hua 
_  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  with 
tor  tbd  expulsion  of  the  sect  from 
d  Golf  of  Kutcb,  the  point  where 
I  or  Takshac  race  attempted  to 
been  from  time  immemorial  to  the 
the  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of 
Rod  Sea,  Egypt,  and  Arabia, 
ddha  Trivicrama  or  Mercury,  has 
is  yet  invoked  by  the  Indian 
spocially  the  pirates  of  Dwarica  ; 
r  Buddha  or  Mercury  came  from, 
to  the  Nile  ?  whether  Buddha 
be  the  Hermes  of  Egypt  to  whom 
books  of  science,'*  tike  the  four 
the  hiudoos,  were  sacreil  ?  the 
Nenii,  the  rcpreseutative  of 
llj  resemble  in  feature  tJje  bust 
HOC,  the  buddhists  appeared 
t  peninsula,  tike  adjacent 
t  wair^  the  cradle  of  buddhism, 
imslitra  are  Uu^e  of  the  **  five" 
\U  of  the  budd'hiBt  faith,  t.  « , 
jHid  Abu.  It  i^  however  in 
eighteenth  of  Uie  Puranas 
in  vfhich  Krishna  is  described 
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The  first  Indian  poet  after  Vcdic  times  was 
Valmiki,  author  of  the  Ramayana,  a  complete 
epic  poem,  on  one  continued,  intercBiing,  and 
heroic  action,  and  the  next  in  celebrity,  if  it 
be  not  superior  to  it  in  reputation  for  holineaSt 
is  the  Mahabai-ata  of  Vyasa.  To  Valmiki 
are  ascribed  the  books  subsequent  to  the 
Vcdat^,  tho  sacred  Puranas,  which  are  called, 
the  Eighteen,  and  which  have  the  folio  win  g 
titles; — i,  Brahm,  or  the  great  one;  2, 
Padma,  or  the  Lotos  ;  3.  Brahmanda,  or  the 
Mundane  Egg  ;  4,  Agni,  or  Fire^— (these 
four  relate  to  the  creation)  ;  5,  Vishnu,  or 
iUii  Preserver  ;  6,  Garuda,  or  his  Eagle  ;  7, 
the  trunsformation  of  Brahma  ;  8,  Siva  i  9, 
Linga  ;  10,  Nareda,  son  of  Bralima  ;  11, 
Scanda,son  o£  Siva  ;  12,  Marcandeya,  or  tho 
immortal  man  ;  13,  Bhawtshya,  oi'  tJie  predic- 
tioti  of  futurity — (these  nine  l>rlorii»  to  the 
attributes  imd  powers  of  the  Deity)  ;  14, 
Matsya ;  15,  Varalia ;  16,  Kurnia  ;  17, 
Vauiana,  or  as  many  incarnations  of  tlie  Great 
Que  in  his  character  of  PiTserver,  all  eoutjiin- 
iug  (incieiit  traditions,  embellished  by  poetry 
or  disguised  iu  fable.  Tho  eighteenth  is  the 
Bhagavata,  or  life  of  KriBhua,  with  w^hich  tho 
same  poet  is  by  some  imagined  to  have 
crowned  the  whole  series  ;  though  others, 
with  more  reason,  assign  them  diHerent  com- 
posers, and  they  are  differently  arranged 
and  named  by  otlier  authorities.  In  tlie  eighth 
avatara,  Vishnu  is  said,  by  his  sectariea^  to 
have  manifested  himself  in  a  decree  of  power 
and  glory  far  exceeding  any  other  of  his 
forms  :  in  which  he  assumed  only  an  ansa,  or 
portion  of  his  divinity,  while  Krishna  waa 
Vishnu  himself  in  mortal  mould.  OUter 
tribes  of  hindoos  call  Krishna  an  impioys 
wretch,  a  merciless  tyrant,  an  incarnalo 
demon,  now  expiating  his  crimes  in  hell. 
In  the  Bhagavata,  it  is  mentioned  thfti 
his  votaries  say  that  in  this,  as  in  his  former 
descents  on  the  earth,  the  object  of  Viahna^s 
appearance  had  been  the  destruction  of 
giants,  and  the  overthrow  of  oppressive  and 
irreligious  kings.  The  Bhagavata  relates 
that  his  rooital  parenta  were  Vasndevo 
(meaning  tlio  giver  of  weaith)  and  Bevaki  t 
it  mentions  a  miraculous  e.'iCApe  of  the  infant 
over  the  Yamuna  coaveyetl  by  his  fatlier, 
and  pix)tectcd  by  Sesha,  or  immortality.  Tho 
guards  plnced  by  Kansa  over  his  preguant 
sister  having  failed  in  their  vigilance,  J*Uiisa, 
enraged,  ordered  all  newly-born  infanta  to 
he  siain  ;  but  Krishna  escuped  his  various 
snares  one  of  which  was  sending  a  woman, 
named  Patnia,  with  a  poisoned  nipple,  lo 
nurse  hinn,  and  he  waa  fostered  by  an  honest 
herdsmtm,  named  Anauda,  or  Happy.  Kr' 
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Dii,  ilfiilicU,  IT-,  the  Rhopherd  Apollo  of  ihc  i 
luniloo«,  tuul  his  deedn,  like  tliusti  ot*  Hamii  I 
Cbaadra,  have  been  sung  by  the  uoblcst  I 
poets  of  tlio  east.  Krisbua^s  tiames  like  other  ; 
deified  pei-souages,  ure  numerous.  He  litiDg 
Vishnu,  they  enjoy  several  in  common  ; 
Murari,  Heri,  filadhava,  ( Vishnu  deblroyed 
the  giant  Madbu)  Bahgavan,  are  among 
them — Govinda,  G  opal  a,  (iokab,  arc  derived 
from  his  occupation  of  berdBman  ;  Gopinat'ba, 
the  Gopi's  god  ;  Murlidar,  the  Tuneful  ; 
Keasu,  Kesava,  or  Kesavi,  refer  to  the  fine- 
ness of  his  hair  ;  Vanimab,  to  his  pendant 
garland  j  Yadva,  Varsbneya,  and  Va^udova, 
to  his  tribe  and  family.  Gokal  ts  a 
smalt  town  on  the  bauks  of  the  Jumna, 
below  Mutbura,  and  Hadlia,  the  niistrciis 
of  Krishna  was  wife  of  a  cowherd  of 
Gokul.  Hence  one  of  Krishua^s  titles  is 
Gokul  Nalh,  lord  of  GoktiL  Ooknl,  is  almost 
an  island,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots 
in  the  holy  land  of  the  hindoos.  The  scene 
there  ia  still  as  pastoral  as  it  hati  been  three 
thousand  and  ftve  Imndred  years  ago.  Large 
herds  of  heavy-uddered  kinc  remind  us  of 
the  days  of  Nanda,  though  tlioir  number  is 
far  short  of  nine  lacs,  possessed  by  that 
Bhepherd*chief  of  old. 

Madhu  is,  also,  one  of  the  pf)eti(val  names  of 
Krishna,  viz.,  the  intoxicator,  from  Madhua, 
strong  drink,  and  Madhu,  the  l>ee,  originat- 
ing our  mead.  In  the  uivil  wars  of  bis  kins- 
men, the  Kuru  and  Pandu,  when  be  sided 
with  the  latter,  and  shared  their  exile,  be  bad 
thrown  aside  bis  Apollouic  character  of  Mn- 
rali*  where,  by  the  sounds  of  his  pipe  (Mu- 
rali)  he  captivated  the  shepherdt^sses  as  he 
attended  Uie  kiue  in  the  pastoral  Suraseu, 
and  had  assumed  that  of  Cbacradhari,  or 
wiolder  of  the  discus,  the  mostanciunt  weapon 
of  this  Indo-Getic  race.  Krishna  is  the 
greatest  favourite  with  the  hiudoos  of  all  their 
divinities.       Of  the    sectaries     who    revere 
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ed  by  having  his  via  a  fill 
Vishnu,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  gods,   a  bear,  whence  it  omitted  saxi 
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them  by  a  partial  deluge-     TM 
prcsunteil    in    the    MuLnyo   Fu 
Sir  VV.  Jones  has  t!ius  {tiieiiu 
it  in  his  hymn  to  Indra.     Th4| 

"smilM,  nnd*  wofbUng  ia  i 

Sang  the  r«d  li'tirnirn'    hxtl    uii.l 

O'er  Gcknl  ^  ^ 

My  fiidra  hu 

Since  infant  } 

Now  thriir.J 

Call'd,  and\M  ., 

Thea^  with  ora:  tit 

Hcaenth  whose  n»t. 

Ua  pjiiturcfl  dry,  niimi's  aii*i  ht'i«i:<(iicii  i 

Tlie  Lord  oftliunilcr  Mt  it  mi^hliAt  ^ 

In  pictures  of  this  miracle,  Kritlii 
represented  as  a  mau,  atCcuiiod., 
ite  mistress  Badha,  and  ~ 
multitude  of  shepherds  aodj 
the  former  with  pulet*,  ateajyiogi 
sheltering  mountain,  a  shower  <] 
fire  lalling  vainly  on  its  aummil 
and  bis  Oopia  are  also  repre 
th c i r  c h arac I  er s  of  A [loU o  aii^ 
'  in  those  of  tlic  sun  and  the  pli 
nious  movements  round  hira 
turc  was  formerly  adduc^J  in 
idea,  that  the  hindoos  IiaJ  m 
the  ti'ue  solar  system*  a  poiul 
req  u  i  r c  s  pr oo  f .  The  colon  r  ( 
a2ure,  and  several  animals  ai 
black  or  blue  colour,  are  sac 
tiimorphosis  of  his  fleet  nympl 
lovely  shrub,  the  tulsi  or  black 
related  in  a  stylo  perfectly  Ovti 
Puranas,  Tulsi  foi-ms  a  prcU; 
appellation  to  this  day ;  for,  srogog 
of  Hindustan,  the  beautifu|| 
amorous  Krishna,  is  a  moi«i| 
Nareda,  the  mythotogical 
wati,  patroness  of  music,  wai 
talents  in  that  science — so 
that  ho  became  prelum ptuc 
the  divine  strains  of  Kris 
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one  sect  almost  confine  their  worship  to  Bama; 
but  though  composed  of  au  important  class, 
as  including  many  of  the  ascetics,  and  some 
of  the  boldest  speculators  in  religious  in- 
quiry, its  n  urn  bora  and  popularity  beat*  no 
proportion  to  that  division  of  the  Vaishnava 
eect,  which  is  attached  to  the  worship  of 
Kdahna,  and  the  legeuds  told  of  him  are 
innumerable-  At  the  age  of  seven,  the  legends 
relate,  that  ho  uplifted  on  the  tip  of  his 
little  finger,  the  raouutatn  Guverd'hun,  the 
hindoo  Parnassus,  to  shelter  the  Gopa  and 
Gopi  from  the  wrath  of  Indra,  the  Jupiter 
^riuvius  of  the  hindoo  Pantheon,  who,  en- 
Lra^ed  with  jealousy  at  the  diminution  of  his 
K^otane»  and  6acrifico6,  consequent  to  the 
lulomtion  of  Krielmn,  attempted  to   destroy 
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than  the  minstrelsy   of  the 
cian.     In  a  pictuit*  of  thb 
forcing  his  reiuctJint  friend 
rough    visaged    rival,    wbo 
touching  the   rhords  of 
acconipanicil  by  a  brother  br 
bols.    Tlic   loves   of   Knsha 
which,  ill   the  writings  and 
the  hinduoN,  are  as  con«tj 
those  of  Lai  la  and  31igi 
are  said  to  mean,  in  tlieii 
logy,  tlie  reciprocal  att 
divine  goodness  and  this  huiBlll 
are  teld   at  large  in   I  ho   t« 
Bhsgavat ;  and  are  tho  subjis 
tiful  pastoral  drama*  eoUi 
by  Jayadeva»  who  wruU  befoi 
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ribiog  one  of  llic  events  of  Krisb* 
bit  anioar8  witii  Had  ho,  cx- 
liim»  the«,  if  liis  soul  bo  fusible 
of  love,  listen  to  tlio  %'Oice  of 
rliotte  notes  arc  both  sweet  anti 
tring  liome  tbo  wuntlercr  ( Krish- 
rwstin  niojision,  spoke  the  Ibrtu- 
ijiD  Naiiiiji  to  the  Jovely  Radlm. 
lent  is  ob^cnred  by  clouds,  the 
are  black  with  tainala  trees  ; 
rhi)  rove^  in  the  forest  will  be 
gloom  of  night*  Go.  iny  daugh- 
irjinderer  home,  Radha  sought 
%'aiiu  Siie  roved  nraoug  the 
ttis  eovei'cd  with  Boft  blossoms, 
to  whom  his  wanderings  were 
kmg  out  the  infnlelity  of  her  lover 
her  :  *  The  gale  that  has 
that  l>eautiful  clove  plant, 
rf<>tn  the  hilla  of  Malaya.  The 
esnra  glettins  like  the  sceptre  of 
montin^h,  love,  and  the  pointed 
I)  cetaca  resembles  the  darts  by 
lu'e  wowndetL  See  the  bunches 
Wfrs  filled  with  bees,  like  the 
am  full  of  shafts,  while  the 
ith  bh»nraing  iresscs,  is  cinbracv 
ij  creeper  aiimucta^  and  the  blue 
la  Yumuua  wind  round  the  p^roves 
lit.  A  breeze,  like  the  breath  of 
^ant  flowers  of  the  ceiaca, 
leart,  while  it  perfumes  the 
e  dust  which  it  shaken  from 
with  half  opened  buds  ;  and  the 
into  fioug,  when  he  sees  the 
itening  on  the  lovely  rasala.  In 
cj  ^ea^'on  of  yontJi,  Hcri  (Krish- 
li'ith  a  eoin pa ny  of  damsels,"  The 
Iha,  however,  |2;aTe  no  answer  ; 
liable  friend  pointed  out  Krishna, 
ittd  of  wild  flowers  descending 
yellow  mantle  that  girds  his  azure 
ngiiished  by  smiting  cheeks,  en* 
mptorous  embraces  of  his  fair 
One  presses  him  to  her  swelling 
ditates  on  the  lotus  of  his 
lo  a  vanjnla  bower.  He 
another,  and  Fmiles  on  a 
fourth,  under  the  pi*etext  of 
vine  perfections,  whispeiii  in 
iSfw,  my  helove^l*  are  nectar.** 
lincil  in  the  forest  lamenting  to  a 
wanderings  of  her  faithless 
enw  him,  ahe  exclaimed,  in  the 
|>pier  damsels,  yet  the  sight  of 
me.  Soft  is  tho  gale  that 
on  clear  pool  j^nd  expands 
lossoroa  of  the  voluble  asoca^ 
s  to  me,  in  the  abaence 
fidhu^  Delightful  are  the 
10  iumru  trees  on  tlm  mountain- 
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top,  while  the  murmuring  bees  pursue 
tlioir  voluptuous  toil  ;  delightful,  yet  af» 
flicting  to  me,  0  friend,  in  the  absence  of 
the  youthfal  Ceaava  (a  name  of  Krishna*)" 
The  festival  of  Iluli,  more  classically  called 
Hulica,  otherwise  Phalgut^sava,  meaning  the 
festival  of  Fhalguna,  as  occurring  in  the 
month  of  that  name,  commences  about  the 
full  moon,  at  the  approach  of  the  vei*nal 
equinox*  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  festivals 
among  the  hindoos,  and  almost  all  sects  seem 
to  partake  in  its  festivities  ;  and  all  ranks, 
from  kingi»  downward,  appear  animated  by 
tho  season,  which  is  pecufiarly  dedicated  to 
Krishna*  Imager  of  the  deity  are  then  carried 
about  in  palki,  and  on  elephant*'^  horses,  &€., 
attended  by  music  and  singing,  and  vai*ioua 
antics.  People  of  condition  receive  numerous 
visitoi*s,  who  are  entertained  with  dancing 
girls,  music,  singing,  betel,  and  rose -water. 
An  annual  festival  to  celebrate  Uie  birth  of 
this  god,  is  hold  in  the  mouth  Bhadra.  On 
this  day  his  woi'shippers  fast  ;  but,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  worship,  indulge  themselvcis 
in  music,  duueirjg^  singing,  and  various  other 
festivities.  In  the  month  Shrnvuuu  another 
festival  is  held  In  honor  of  him,  which  lasts 
from  three  to  five  days,  during  wliich  the  same 
festivities  prevail ;  to  which  is  added  tJie  cere- 
mony of  swinging  the  image  of  tlie  god  in  a 
chair,  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  In  tlic 
month  Kariiku,  a  third  festival  takes  place  to 
celebrate  his  revels  among  the  Gopia  ;  and 
in  tliemotilh  Phalguntt  is  also  held  tho  cele- 
brated festival  of  the  dolu,  tho  ceremonies  of 
which  last  llfteon  days,  and  are  accompanied 
with  great  splendour  and  festivity.  During 
these  holidays  the  liindoos  spend  the  night 
in  singing  and  dancing,  and  wandering 
about  the  streets,  besmeared  with  the  dolu 
(a  red)  powder,  in  the  daytime,  carrying 
a  quantity  of  the  same  powder  about  with 
them,  which,  with  much  noise  and  rejoicing, 
they  throw  over  tho  different  passengers  they 
may  meet  in  their  i-ambles.  Music,  dancing, 
fire-works,  singing,  and  many  obscenities  tako 
place  on  this  occasion.  Tho  Kev.  Mr.  Ward 
says  : — **  At  those  times,  the  grey-headed 
idolater  and  the  mad  youth  are  seen  dan- 
cing together,  the  old  man  lifting  up  his 
withered  arms  in  the  dance,  and  giving  a 
kind  of  horror  to  tho  scene,  which  idolatry 
itself,  united  to  tho  vivacity  of  youth,  could 
scarcely  be  aide  to  inspire/'  Krishna  is  also 
worshipped  under  his  infant  form  as  Gopalu 
and  lialagopalu,  and  again  as  Gopee-natha, 
the  god  of  the  milk-maids.  In  the  picture  of 
Krishna,  observes  Sir  William  JoueSy  it  it 
impossible  not  to  discover,  at  the  first  glance, 
the  features  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Noinio* 
or  the  pastoral,  b  Greece,  and  Opifir  m  \u 


KRISHNA  AOAKU 

wbo  fciii  the  herds  of  Admetus,  uuU  i«le\v  the 
eerpeut  Python. 

Krishna's  tavom  ite  place  of  resort  is  a  tract 
of  country  around  Agra,  mid  principally  the 
plains  of  Mattra  where  Krishna  and  the  nine 
Gopia,  eiridently  the  nine  muses,  usually  spent 
the  night  in  dancing.  Major  Cunningham  be- 
lieves that  the  woii^hip  of  Krishna  is  only  a 
corrupt  mixture  of  buddhism  and  Christianity, 
mud  was  a  sort  of  com  prom  iao  inteoded  for  the 

ibversion  of  both  religions  in  India.  Seve- 
ral of  die  legends  in  the  mnhabaratti  seem  to 
have  been  written  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
whose  miracles  have  been  copied,  and 
Krishna  is  made  to  straighten  the  crooked 
woman  Kubja,  which  resembles  the  miracle 
of  raising  the  bowed  down  woman.  Amongst 
the  goddesses  of  the  hindoos,  who  once  wei'e 
mortals,  are  Seeta,  the  wife  of  Rama  ;  Kadha, 
the  mistress  of  Krishna  ;  Bookmant  and 
Satya-bhamo,  the  wives  of  Krishna  ;  and 
Soobhadra,  the  sister  of  Jugunnatha*  The 
stories  relating  to  Radha,  Krishna^s  faTourite 
niistreaa,  are  familiar  to  every  hindoo,  being 
incorporated  into  tlielr  popular  songs,  the 
imago  of  Radha  being  placed  near  that  of 
Krishna  in  mahy  of  the  temples. —  IVh,  II,  nf 
India,  p.  68  ;  Tr.  of  Hind.,  Vol  ii,  op.  42, 
116,  117  ;  Eiphimtone* s  Histort/  of  India, 
VoL  J,  pp,  1T3,  174,  390,  391,  392  ;  Tod's 
Travels,  pp.  330,  331,  423,  42o,  431-3,  509  ; 
Tod*s  Rajasthan,  VoL  i,  p,  538  ;  Moor's 
Pantheon^  p,  212  ;  Cole.  Myth.  Hind. ^  pp. 
Z%  44  ;  Coleman,  Cyc,  of  Lut,  S**p.  ii, 
p,  548  ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos^  VoL  i, 
p.  xxxix.  See  Avataram,  Brahma,  Bhakta 
Maitt,  Charan  Dasi,  Chaitanya  or  Choitunyn, 
Hindoo,  Hooly,  llirnnyagharblm.  Inscrip- 
tions, Iswarn,  Lak.slimi,  Kama,  Kanta  Bhaja, 
Matin,  Mint  Bai,  Narnyana,  Radha,  Radha, 
Vallabhi,  Rnma,  lias  yatra,  Ravana,  Rudrn 
Sarapradayi,  Sacrifice,  Sanakadi,  Snmpradayi, 
Sakhi  Bbava,  Sankasura,  Sarnswati,  Sects, 
Serpent^  Somanath,  Sri  Sampradayn,  Tripati» 
Vaishnava,  Veda,  Vishnu. 

KRISHNA,  a  river  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  rises  in  the  Mahabaleshwur  hilts, 
among  the  western  ghaut^s.  After  a  straight 
course  of  forty-two  miles,  it  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  until  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Warna  river,  a  medley  of 
8ti*eamlcti!i  falling  from  the  motint>ainou8 
ridges.  TurninjT  then  more  to  the  east,  the 
Krishna  gradually  receives  the  added  waters 
of  four  other  rivers,  and  finally  tlfsemhogues 
into  the  Indian  ocean.     Se^  Kistnah. 

KRISITKA,   HtNo.      Sesamum  indicum, 
igolln  Ffttiva  or  Indian  Fennel  flower. 
SHNA   AGAUU,   Saxpc,   Tel,  or 
Tmu    Aquihiiia  agallocha,  R.     Black 
llocha.     tliere  appear  to  be  at  least  three 
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kuids  of  agaiiocha  or  wo#d-ii] 
ducing  which  jire  not  ftilly  I 
burgh  followed  by  Roytc,  admiti 
the  exiJiteoce  of  two — Aq*  agaUodn^ 
Aq.ovata,  Cor,,  the  Garo  do  malatcK 
and  an  inferior  t^ort  is  said  Co  be  ilen 
Exccecaria  agallocha,  which  need 
taken  into  account  But  Loureiro  i 
that  the  best  Ugn.aloe  or  Cttl&tntii 
appears  to  be  the  'ud«i-kimari  of  iJ 
bazars  is  derived  from  a  free  whtdl 
Aloexylon  agallochum,  linxh,^ 
considers  the  Malayan  agila  ( whenct 
is  derived  the  Hindi  agui  u),  the 
eagle-wood  of  commerce  and  the  Hu 
of  the  bazars,  to  be  the  pixntuce  of  i 
agolbcha  which  grows  plentiiitlJj 
E.  of  Bengal^  and  that  it  is  prolmlMf 
with  A.  ovata.     Roj/le  ;  EIL  Fl. 

KRISHNA  CHANDANAM,  Si 
Ohandanam,  Tbl.  Santalom  all 
Black  sandal,  probably  referring  to 
of  the  tree  Tvhich  is  the  roost 
scent  and  is  more  or  leas  dark«cell 
cording  to  age.  W,,  219, 
and  Kaleyaka  says,  **  a  yellow  fhign 
— Sk.  says,  "  sandal  from  thia  moq 
paka"  and  quotes  the  Sans«  KatoA 
W.  218,  where  it  is  explaiticd  hf 
Tnberna3moutJina  coronaria  ! 

KRISHNA  CHURA,  Bmso^  Hi; 
ciana  pulcherrima«  Linu,  Barhdl 
or  flower  fence. 

KRISHNA  DHATUBA^San 
fastno^a.    Thorn  apple. 

KRISHNA-DWAIPAGANA, 
popularly    considei*ed    the     compifil 
Maha-Rlmrata  and  the  Vetl 

KRISHNAGHUR,  a  town  m  til 
of  Nuddea  in  Bengal,  64  mile^  fron 

KRISHNA    JlRAKA,    .Sahs 
seed. 

KRISHNA  KELI,  BiDfo.    JM 
lapa. 

KRISHNA  NILA.  aee  Onfli  m 

KRISHNA  NIMBOO,  SaML 
kouigii. 

KRISHNA  PACHA,  fiee  BelMi 

KRISHNA-PAK  PHULA,  Stl 
sa  riimnda^«  Linit. 

KRISHNA    PIPDLI,    Sam* 
roxburjrhii,  Mif, 

KKISMNA  HAJA.**^  luscripl 

KRISHNA  RA.IAM.  Bnm,  & 
ronilla  picta. 

KRISHNA  RAJA  VADYAB» 
Mysore* 

KRISHNA  TAMARA,  TfiW 
dica,  A.  ;  R„  i,  1. 

KRISHNA  TULA  SI, 
Tki.     Ocimtim  <Hnctura» 
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NA  VENI,  Tbl.     Pouzolzia,  tp. 
NA  VENI  DUMPA,  Tkl,    The- 
» jp. 
:NA  VRINTA,  Sans.    Biguonia 

NA-KBORA,  Sans.    Erora  sig- 
side. 

NA-MOONG,  B«NG.  Black  gram, 
ineUinoBperinus. 

NA-TIL,  Bkno.  ScHaTDuin  majiis. 
UN,  Hini>.  Iris  pseudii<;orus. 
,  HiKD.  Tho  root  of  Dioscorea  dcl- 
laed  iu  Cashmere  to  wash  the  cele- 
irls  ;  soap  is  used  only  for  white 
Dke  root  is  bruised  aud  mixed  with 
mg,  and  when  mixed  with  water 
of  Cashmere  are  steefied  in  it. — 
r  Cammi.  Fradnets^  p,  574  ;  Ho- 
p.  265  ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 
Malay.  A  weapon  of  the  Archi- 
kind  of  dagger.     The  Panjaug, 

biDankafi,Toomboo,Ladah,Blmiohe,  pronounced  Khatri,  K'hetri  and  Khutri.  The 
:  commonly  in  use,  and  have  Uieir  \  tj,ird  Upa  Veda  was  composed  by  Viswami- 
wdiiig  to  their  uses  or  quahties,  as  |  tra,  and  treats  on  tho  fabrication  and  use  of 
Dng,  sepucal,  straight,  &c.— //on.  I  a^ng  a„j  implements  handle<l  in  war  by  the 
rtvauagk  m  Cat.  ExhiL,  1862.  .  Chatiiyn  tribe.  The  insignia  of  a  student  of 
NA,  Saus.  Bei-gci-a  konigii,  Ltun.  \  ti^jg  caste  according  to  Menu,  are  thus  alluded 
NJAYA,  a  hmdoo  Poveroign  of  j  to  in  the  Uttra  Rama  Chcritra,  {Hind,  Th., 
Dga,  the  Iron  or  fourth  age,  which  !  VoL  i,  p.  347)  on  the  approach  of  I^va  twin 
I,  according  to  one  authority  3101 
rding  to  Bentley,  8th  Feb.  640. 
trior  to  Sakya,  and  was  the  Hrst 
rora  Kcsala  (Oude)  and  founder  of, 
dynasty   in  Saurashtra.—  VoL  p. 


KSHETRtYA. 

butes  similar  to  those  of  Bel,  Bal  and  Belus. 
See  Infanticide. 

KROR,  Bkno.  Audropogon  muricatum. 

KROR,  UiND.    Ten  millions. 

KRORA,  Hind.    Rubus  rotund ifolius. 

KROR-GIRI,  a  Custom  office,  Wiis. 

KROSHTAMU,  or  Bomma  kachchika, 
Trl.    Costus  speciosus,  sp. 

KROT,  properly  Akrot,  Hind.  Juglans 
regia.     Walnut. 

KSHARA.KABDDHAMA,Sans.  From 
Kshara,  ashes,  and  Kurddhama,  mud. 

ESHEERA,  Sans.  Milk,  from  Ksh&i*,  to 
ooze  out. 

KSHETBITA.  Amongst  the  Arian  hin- 
doos,  a  warrior  branch  of  their  body,  taking 
social  rank  after  the  brahmins.  Their  name 
is  from  Kshuta,  a  wound  :  and  troi,  to  save. 
A  not  unusual  spelling  of  the  word  is  Kshat- 
i-iya,  but  Chetriya,  Ch'hatrya  and  Chettrya 
are  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  also  written  and 


NTA,  Sans.    From  Krita,  done, 

.  Yl'GA,  an  age,  in  hindoo  thoo- 

re  are  four  of  these  according  to 

iz., 

lii-st,  B.  c,  19th  April  23.35 


son  of  Ruma. 

Janaka.    Who  Is  this  vouth  that  thus  delightn  oor  night? 

Arundhntl.    Some  Ksfietrya  lad  who  here  awhile  pnnuea 
II in  Hficred  itodies. 

Jan.    You  have  rightly  jiid^ed 

His  birth  ;  for  see,  on  either  nbonlder  hanf^s 
:  ihe  martial  quiver,  and  the  feathery  shafts 
'  niend  wiih  hiM  curlinp:  locks  ;  below  the  breast. 

Blight  tiDctnred  with  the  sacritieia]  ashes. 

The  deer  skin  wraps  his  body ;  with  the  zone 
I  Of  Mnrva  bound,  the  madder  tinted  garb. 

Descending,  vests  his  limbs :  the  sacred  rosary 

Itegirts  his  wrists  and  in  one  hand  h**  l)ears 

The  pipal  staff,  the  other  crasps  the  bow. 

A  run.    \\  hence  comes  he  ? 


\      Brahmachari    means   a  hindoo   student  io 

j  theology.     All  twice-born  hindoos,  i. «.,  the 

I  Brahman,  the  Kshatriya,  and  the  Vaisya  are 

enjoined  to  spend  the  first  quarter  of  their 

life  in  this  state. 

Hindoo  writers  give  this  branch  of  the 
Aryan  immigrants  the  tecond  place,  the  bi-ah* 
mans  being  first,  and  the  yesya  and  sudra,  the 
third  and  fourth.  In  the  rules  of  conduct  for 
this  branch  of  tlie  Aryan  race,  tho  natural 
duties  of  the  Chetriya  are  declared  to  bo  bra- 
'  very,  glory,  fortitude,  rectitu<le,  not  to  flee 
r.  Hind.  Ophelia  elogans,  Andro-  i  from  the  field,  generosity,  and  princely  con* 
nicalatji.  Wall,,  and  other  plants    duct.    Manu  says  "to  defend  the  people,  to 

give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the  Vedaa,  to 
shun  the  allurements  of  sexual  gratification  ^ 
such  are,  in  a  few  words,  the  duties  of  % 
Chatriya."  How  this  soldier-branch  broke 
up  is  extremely  obscure,  but  though  moat 
of  the  Bajput  families  are  believed  to  b^* 
long  to  them,  it  is  now,  howerer,  generpilli 
K  301 


Be<:ond,  B.  c.  28fh  Oct.   1528 
or  third,    „      loth  Sep.     901 
fourth,        „        8ih  Fl-I»      o  H) 
ta  Yuga,  is  the  first,  or  jjolden  ago. 
!E,  Grc,  of  Dios,  llordeum  hexas- 
ffi.    Barley. 

IVASA,  Sans.    From  Kritti,  tho 
ttsiis,  a  garment. 

Hind.     Cousinia,  sp. 
J  the  second  degree  in  the  Saiva 


From  krodha. 


liretta 

AGARA,  Sans 

igaru,  a  house. 

Pebs.     a  coss. 

LA  ?  Omelina  asiatica. 

,  a  musical  instrument  of  Java. 

%  Ouranos  and  Moloch  had  attri- 
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thouglit  tlmt  nuuo  uf  tlie  pre  Bent 
iu  Indiu  cttii  trace  their  Uescont  from  Uie 
auciQtit  race,  whosG  couHtant  wars  amongst 
themselves  aud  for  otliei*^  have  exhausted 
theai.  If  tliere  be  a  doubfc  on  this  pohit^ 
the  present  Rajput  races  may  possibly  be  of 
tiie  warrior  Ksheti'ya,  nod  undoubted ly  take 
I  the  Ksbetrya  place  as  soldiers,  princes  and 
jabs.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  branches 
df  that  part  of  the  Arynn  family  that  entered 
Ittdia  :  the  Solar,  who  traced  up  to  Ikshwakn, 
aud  the  Lunar,  who  traced  iip  to  Bmllia,  and 
Budha,  married  Ella,  danghlor  of  Ikshwaku* 
These  soldier  Aryans  do  not  appear  to  have  j  in  the 
adopted  brahman  ism   reatlily,  and  t!ie  brah-  '  Sieulns 


races   the  predecessor'^  of  the  Ghikiii%)l 
dors  with  presents  to  him  :  a$,  I 
chiefs  of  the  Joutli  a  f tor  wards  i 
mifeeiou  to  Timur,  lU  139S.    Af 
had    crossetl    the     Acefeinea    (C 
Hydraotcs  (fUvee),  he  appears^ 
drai\*ii  out  oC  the  direct   routff| 
Gauges,  to  attack  tJie  city  of  Sftug 
bahly  bein^r  between  Laharr  auj 
we  arc  left  by  Alexaniler*g  hist 
tninty  a^  to  itis  position.     The 
occuiii  only   iu  Anian  :  aod  in 
lyeon  a  eiiy  of  groat  strength  i 

oountiT   of    the    Cfttlij 
calls   tiie    same    jH*op 


mans,  to  overawe  tliem,  consecrated  by  fire  on  !  Kathei  ;  and   the.se  may   |io?L%iH 
Mount  Aboo,  a  warrior  body  who  still  remain,  ,  nized  under  the  namt^  of  Catrrj 
aud  are  known,  as  the  four  Agnicula  Rajput  |  that  is  to  say,  the  Khatri  or 
tribes,    whoso    dcj^cendent*    still    dwell     in  i  Thevenot  siieaking  of  tli<?  pco|i 
Itajputanah.  The  third  Upa  Veda  which  was    says,  "tliere  it*  a  triljoof  Gen  til 

hcom  posed  by  Viswaraitra,  treats  on  the 
\bneatiou  and  use  of  arms  and  of  the  imple-  i 
menta  handled  in  war  by  the  Chatriya 
tribe.  The  four  AgnJkula  Rajput  tribes  ^ 
are  the  Chohan,  ^solunki,  Vunv  (or  Prumar), 
and  tbe  Pun  bar.  The  unnamed  profjenitors 
I>f   these  races  seem  to  have  been    invaders 

rwho  sided  with  the  bndmmus,  in  their  war- 
fares, partly  with  the  old  Ksbatrya,  partly  with 
increasing  schism  a  lies,  and  partly  with  invad-  i 

lUgGrseeo-Baetriang,  and  whose  warlike  merit    and  Outch,  and  which  Uy  to 
as  well  as  timely  aid  and  subsequent  couformi-    of  the  place  where  Alexamlcr 
ty,  got  them  enrolled  as  the  Agui-kula  or  "fire-  I 
boru,"  in    contradistinction  to  tbe  solar  and  | 
lunar  families.   The  Agnikulaaro  now  mninly 
found  in  the  tract  of  country  extend inj/  from  i 
Oojein   to  Rewali  near  Benares,  and  Mount  | 
AIhio  is  asserted  to  be  the  place  of  their  mJra' 
culous  birtii   or  appearnuce.     V^ikraniuditya, 

the  champion   of  brahmin  ism,   accord  incr   ^  '  *^i"»  Khetriya  and  V\*sja 
common   accounts  was  a  Puar.       A    hindoo  I  part  of  northeru  India  wan 
race  calling;  themselves  Khatri,  is  numerous    aboriginal    trilx^s  described    I»t 
in   the  Upper  Panjab  and   about  Delhi   and  \  writers    sis    Mtccha,    Da^ya^ 


Catry,  or  llajput  ;  aud  thii^  t» 
country,  from  whence  they  »pi 
Indies."  Diotlorufi  Sieulns  mar 
cn&.tom  of  their  women  burnil 
alive,  on  tbe  funeral  piles  < 
wliich  continued  a  practice  i 
as  some  other  hindoo  trihoj*,  4o^ 
of  the  1 9th  ce n t u ry .  \V c  (i ii <  1 
tlie  Cathei  wei^  eon  fe<  I  era  tod 
and  OxydraceaL%tliat  is,  the 


posed  to  cross  the  llydraotcs 
his  way   into  India.     That   tl 
the  people  of  the  presr>nt  Mil 
!  have  no  doubt,  if  we 
stances  of  the  voyaj^e  * 
Hy  das  pes  here,     BefoiY*   Ui< 
Aryan  or  Sanscrit  speaking  col^ 


Hurdwar,  and  they  are  found  alon^i  the 
Gauges  as  far  as  Benares  and  Patna.  These 
Khatrt  divide  themselves  into  three  princi- 
pal classes  1,  the  Char-jati  or  four  clans,  viz,  : 
Seth,  Marhota,  Khunna  and  Knppoor  ;  2, 
Bara-jati^  viz.  :  Chopra,  Talwar,  Tunnuhu, 
Seigul,  Kukker,  Meihta,  &c.  ;  3,  Bawan-jat, 
or  tifty-two  clans,  amongst  whom  are  Bun- 
dari,  Meindrao,  Sehti,  Snri,  Sani,  Unnnd, 
Buhseen,  Sohdi,  Bedhi,  Teehun,  Bhulleh, 
&c.  Infenor  Rajput  tribes,  are  settled  in 
Bundelcund,  and  in  Gurry  MandcUa.  Others, 
according  to  Thevenot,  are  settled  in  Mnltan, 
fts  the  original  country  of  the  Khatri,  from 


the  Rajputs  ai*e   believed   to 


and  it   is   the  received   opmi 
aboriginal  tribes  were  of  Svj€ 
of  non- Aryan  origin,     TIvo 
Panjab,   is  said  by    sonw   notliS 
disHimifar  to  the  Kahetriya    of 
In  the  Panjab  thef r  avocattans  i 
as  elTeminaU\  tmt  these 
are  not  ranch  interior  in  c<] 
to  tlie  rvidcr  tribes,   whilol 
in   civilization,   relinemcnt  mif 
aifairs  :  some  of  Runject  Sin^ 
nors  and   ministers    wero  ^i 
nice*     Beth  Baluch  and  Al 
in    their    own    couutry    lit 
freebooters,   and  the   mm 


i  as  Alexander  had  crossed  over  i  mainly  helped  them  to  jiisliiy«1 
'     -isaere^  king  '  against  those  of  other  | 
t  posed  to  be   them  together   und^rai 


KUBEBEN. 

f  defence  or  aggression.  But  the 
id  Urora  of  their  cities  and  towus 
rising  as  merchants  and  frugal  as 

They  are  the  principal  iiuauciers 
tants  of  the  country.  And  even  yet, 
Dt  military  spirit  frequently  re- 
nongst  the  once  royal  *^  K($hati'i** 
ecome  able  governoi-s  of  provinces 
leaders  of  armies.  The  Kutthri  of 
m  to  be  Rajput,  and  to  be  of  the 
liatrya,  though  many  of  them  are 
f  "  nakki,"  "  kor"  and  "  kinara." 
the  Kliattri  of  India,  are  a  frag- 
»ople,  from  some  ancient  stock  now 
e,  but  spread  all  tlirough  India,  and 
igaged  in  peaceful  avocations.    The 

Chnndoo  Lai  was  a  Khetri. — 
Memoir,  pp.  123-133;  Records 
Hi  of  India,  No.  2  ;  Gita  ;  CapL 
anCs  History  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  22  ; 
Hindoo  Drama.  See  Khetiya, 
letri,  Vidya,  Aryan,  Chetiya. 
Cu,  Sa.N8-  Is  a  prefix,  menniDg 
!u-mar,  tlio  evil-striker.  Hence, 
the  iVIars  of  Rome.  The  birth  of 
lie  general  of  the  army  of  the  gods, 
hindoos,  is  exactly  that  of  tlie 
)om  of  the  goddess  Jahnavl  (Juno) 
xual  intercourse.  Kumara  is  always 
sd  by  Uie  peacock,  the  bird  of  Juno. 
ajasthan.  See  Kumai*a. 
ND.  Celtis  caucasica. 
\  India. 

liND.  Curcuma  zcrumbct. 
:A.NASIIASTAH,    aUo   Tikkur, 
rrowi-oot. 

[^ALANGU,    also   Kua-mnoo    or 
,  Malbal.,  Tam.  ?  Curcuma  angus- 

E,    Hind.,   of  Lahore,   species  of 
I  root  yielding  a  red  dye,  a  black 
oot  like  a  parsnip,  with  rough  ^la- 
cs, very  like  the  allied  genus  An- 
owelPs  Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p,  447. 
Gr,  see  Cocliin-China. 
0  ?  Guana. 
^,  see  Jurkundaloo. 
KALUNG ;  Kuakoghni,  Maleal. 
LDgusti folia,  Uoxb. 
B,    Abab.,    Pkus.,   Hind.     Koast 
3  pieces  of  meat  roasted  on  skewers 
ood  or  iron.   Kubab  are  generally, 


(pitted  on   little  glips  of  bamboo,    Pandava  heroes. 


KUCHA. 

KUBEEB,  also  written  Kabir,  a  eeli 
brated  hindoo  Unitarian  reformer,  cquall 
revered  by  hindoos  and  msusulmaus,  foundi 
of  tlie  sect  called  Kubeer  Punthee,  < 
Nanuk  Punthee,  from  which  Nanuk,  found< 
of  the  Sikh,  borrowed  the  religious  notioi 
which  he  propagated  with  the  greatc 
success.  Kubeer  lived  about  a.  d.  145' 
he  assailed  at  once  the  worship  of  idol 
the  authority  of  tlie  mahomedan  Koran  at 
hindoo  shasters,  and  the  exclusive  use  of 
learned  language.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
weaver,  or  a  foundling  reared  by  a  weave 
and  subsequently  admitted  as  a  disciple,  I 
Ramanand.  His  religious  views  are  vei 
obscurely  laid  down,  but  the  latitude  of  usa] 
which  he  sanctioned,  and  his  employment  of 
spoken  language,  have  rendered  his  writin: 
extensively  popular  among  the  lower  orde 
of  northern  India.  Another  account  mak 
Kubeer  a  mahomedan  by  birth,  and  a  weav 
by  profession.  His  disciples  may  be  eith 
mahomedans  or  hindoos.  On  his  death  tl 
mahomodans  claimed  a  right  to  bury  hii 
the  hindoes  to  burn  him,  in  consequen 
of  which  tliey  quarrelled,  and  placed 
sheet  over  the  corpse,  which,  when  th< 
withdrew,  according  to  a  legend,  they  fom 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  to  be  metamc 
phosed  into  a  tulsee  plant,  the  favour! 
uympha;  of  Kristna,  the  lower  part  into  rehs 
an  Oiloriferous  herb  of  a  green  colour,  t 
colour  of  the  prophet  Mahomed. — Com 
pondence  relative  to  Hindoo  Infanticide^ 
39.     Sec  Kabir,  Kabir  Panthi. 

KUBEL,  Hind.  Andropogon  marti 
Roxb. 

KUBEIS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  h< 
mountains  at  Mecca,  of  which  wonder 
things  arc  related,  no  meaning  is  assigned 
the  name. —  Yule,  Cathay,  Vol.  ii,  ;;.  391. 

KUBEUAKSHI,  Sansc,  or  Padari  chet 
Tel.  Bignonia  suaveolens,  R. 

KUBEUA  WANLOO,  Tel.  Comm 
women. 

K UB J AK,  Hind.  Rosa  centifolia.  Re 
incerta. 

KUBJAKAM,  Siwon.,  or  Parike  gad< 
Tel.  Trapa  bispinosa,  L. 

KUBLGIRA  or  Kili-katr,  a  tribe  in  \ 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  migratory,  w 
act  as  feriymen,  and  exhibit  pictures  of  \ 


er  18  often  used 
I  CHINI,  HI.ND 


St'c  Kabab. 
Piper   cubcba. 


r,  see  Kabarda. 

'RATCHIE,    Sans.    Guilandiua 

Fess.     Ape. 
EN,  G«K.  Kubebu,  Res.  Cubcbs. 
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KUB-LO-WAH,  Blrm.  I>aunis,  sp. 

KUBO,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  81 
race,  in  the  Munipur  language. 

KUBO,  a  title  of  the  secular  empero: 
Japan.     Sec  Kobe. 

KUBTUCK,  a  river  of  Jessorc. 

KUCHA  or  Kut'cha,  Hiot>.  A  ten 
general  use  to  designate  any  thing  impr 
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KTJCUU-NMU 

or  iocom^ilete  or  nt' small  value,  iu  opposition 
to  tlie  worj  Puk'lia,  mcfmiiig  ripe,  njuturo, 
t'oni  pletf, 

KUCHA-BUNDI,  Hind.     Heibaliste. 

KUCHAN^  UiND.  Ephedra  alata,  also 
AsparajfUB  pLiujab^naia. 

KUCllANUANA,  Hind.  Adenanihera 
pavouiua,  Li/in»y   WUlde, 

KUCII ANDANAM,  8AHsc.,or  Ena-cliatt- 
danain,  TiiL*  Pterocarpus  sautaliriost  L. 
Sanders  wood,  aUo  Adcnauthera  pavatiina. 
Ku  aieaiis  *'bad,  inferior." 

KUCH  BAHAR,  a  mm\{  marshy  district 
to  the  N,  W,  of  Goal(»ara.  The  fitution  is 
348  miles  from  Calcutta^     See  Cutch  Bahar. 

KUCHCHEIC,  «ee  Kabul,  DerajaL 

KUCHCHELA,  Tkl.  Anthericum  tube- 
rosum, R.  ii,  149  ;  Phalangium  tuberosum, 
Kunih  ;    W,  Ic. 

KUCHERIAN  or  Amboosi,  Hito.  The 
man^o  fruit,  (h'ie<1  aud  sliced. 

KUCH  IK,  see  Kelat. 

KUCH  I  LA,  HiuD.  Strychnos  imx  vomica. 

KUCHILA  KE  MULUNG,  Hind.  A 
parasite,  Vivsoum  uianoicuin,  fouod  on  llie 
Nux  Vomica  trees  of  Cuttack  ;  a  substitute 
for  pre  para  dotis  of  strychuine  inid  an  ex* 
tremely  powerful  narcotic,  lu  powder  is 
a  powerful  convulsive  touic,  produciog  the 
8aiii6  eficctfi  as  the  sirjchuic  and  briicinic 
preparation*. —  O^Shaughnessy^  Bcng,  Fhar.^ 
p.  406,  ami  £>!>.,  p.  376* 

KUCU-KOLE  or  Kishtee,  Hihd.  A  fa- 
qe6r*8  wallet. 

KUCH.KUCH1YA,Beng.  Papyrus  toge- 
tiformts. 

KUCHLA,  Beng,,  Duk,,  Hikd.  Strych- 
uosnux  vomica. 

KUCHLA  LUTA,  Bkkg,  Strychnos 
oolubrina,  Linn, 

KUCn  MARDA  PAT,  Beng,,  Hjnd. 
Corcliorus  oil  tor  iu  a. 

K  UCH  N  A  L,  H  ind.     See  Koochnal 

KUCHNAE,  HiNu  Bauhiuia  variegata, 
Linn, 

KUCHOO,  Beng.,  Pers.  Colocasia  anti- 
quorum,  aLso  written  Kuehu,  Kuohwee, 

KUCHOO  GUNDUBEE,  Bkng.  Homa- 
loneraa  aroma tica,  ScftQii* 

KUCHOORA,  also  KuchcK>ra  Jshuthi, 
HiFO«,  Bi£NG.  Curcuma  «erumbet,  Raxk  ; 
2erambet,  long  zedoary. 

KUCHU  GUNDLJBI,  Bnm.  Horaalo- 
uema  aroraatica,  Schoii, 

KUCHSA,  Hmii,  A  doubtful  cucurbita- 
oeouft  plant. 

KUCHU,  Bkkg*    Colocaeia   autiquonim, 
P^ 

SaKs,  Hair,  Fromkuch,  lo  bind. 
t  V  lii    NAil,    HifiD.    BauUinia  acumi- 
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KUDI-mit 

KUCHUR,  UuK.  Kucliii 
Curcuma  zedoaria,  liosc, 

KUCHUKI,  B£No.  Kxiici 
HoxIk 

KUCUUI  NUNA.  Tki,. 
kttdi  nuuay,     Sapindus  cmnfj 
nut  uiL     See  Oil. 

KUCHWA  or  Coorma,  ^y 
and  iudiacrimiDat4:ly   applied  J 
of  Ajmer,  meaning   tort 
ihan^  Vol,  ii,  p.  3ol, 

KUCHYAP^  Sana, 
pa,  mean 8  to  iliiuk. 

KUCH  WEE,    BjiKa*    Co 
rum. 

KUDA,  a  Mil  lay  name  for  J 

KUDAKA  DUHNATTA^J 
uoa  nux  vomica. 

KUDALEEA,  a  nvev 
In  Comillah. 

KUDALI,  Ht5D.  A  pic* 

KIJDALI,  Sans.  Planiait 

KUDALIA.  Hind.  Dea 

KUDALI.A,  SiNGii. 

KCDAMAN,  Malral. 
slaves  in  Malabar,    WiUon, 

KUDAPALLI   MARAl 
rbena  codaga. 

KUDARI  PASJAM-YE! 
of  StcTculia  fo^iida.     See  Oill 

KUDAVAN,  Tam.  A  shti 

KUDDA  MULLA,  Mi 
sambac. 

KUDDAll,  a  whitish  colour 
gootl,  found    from  Sooree   to  U 
Santliid  jungles.     Planks  arc 
wood,  but  it  is  not  fit  for 
Engineers  Jnumai^  Jul^  \i 

kuDDlA-KHAlt,   BB3CO,  ( 
Khar,  Giz.,  Hind.  Borax. 

KUDDMUL^  Hind.    Jasmiti 

KUDDOO,    Hind.     Cucarfai 
Bottle  Gourd.     This  U  grai 
raencemeut  of  the  raiuit 
that  IS  neccBsar}',   requiring 
— Riddell,     See  Kaddtio. 

KUDDOOT  ALAIN,  Bi 
of  Tavoy,  used  iu  houge  mod  J 

KUDDOOT-NU,  Bu»m. 
of  Tavoy,  used  iu  Ixiat  buUd 

KUDDU,  Guz.,  Hind, 

KUDDUAI,  Beko.,  Hiki 
amba,  Roxb^ 

KUDDUM.  MAUit. 

KUDEY  -WAKLEE^^ 
The  women  of  thtb  castor 
bunch  on  the  right  aide  of  their 

KUDI,  Tam.    BnaJctC 

KUDIA,  aslavelniiel] 
bar. 

KUWNIM,  llmtK 
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KUDU-KUDUPPIKAK  A  K. 


KUBN-LUBN. 


MAI9  Tam^  seoHiQiloo. 
[CE-PAL-PASHANAM,  Tam.  Red 
of  Arsenic 

£E,  Mahr.     Hocomlia  montana. 
[If  one  of  the  two  Pnrdi  sects  in 

UZ,  see  Uzbak. 

0»    BxNG.       Pumpkin.    Lagenaria 

uQcarbita  lagenaria  or  C.  pepo. 

My  Bkno.,  Hind.  Nauclea  cadamba. 

A-JUVI,    Tbl.    Putranjiva  rox- 

FiaU. 

A  MUKHA,  a  hill  on  the  Malabar 

I  a  resemblence  to  a  horsc'H  head. 

AP.DUKHU,    Tam.        Sterculin 

inn, 

AT-HALVASSI,  Turk. 

Ae.         I    Guzanjobiii,        Prrs. 
Kurd.    | 

found  on  tlie  dwarf*  oak,  though 

iier  plants  are  said   to  produce  it,  j  plumbago  zcylanica 


Plantain  tree,  M 
The  Shady  Nauc 


KUDULEE,  Beng. 
paradisiaca. 

KUDUMBU,  Bkng. 
Nauclea  cadamba. 

KUDUMI,  Tam.  A  tuft  of  hair  left 
the  crown  of  the  head  by  hindoos.  It 
called  in  Sanscrit  Sik'ha  and  seems  to  be 
Sisoen  of  Lev.  xix.  and  27.  It  is  cut  off 
head  of  a  deceased  hiodoo  by  his  sou,  a 
pi'eliminary  to  the  further  funei*al  ceremon 
The  Greeks,  Bomans  and  Egyptians  of 
wore,  and  the  Tartai's,  Chinese  and  hind 
now  wear,  this. 

KUDUR,  DuK.,  Hind.    Frankincense 

KUDURU  JUVVI  or  Putra  jivi,  T: 
Putnijiva  roxburghii,  ff'all.  Juvviisappl 
to  various  kinds  of  Ficus — Kuduru,  Br.  2 
"  a  branch  of  a  family"  is  almost  syn.  w 
putrn,  u  son. 

KUDUVALI   VER,  Maleal.     Root 


so   abundantly,  or   of    such    good 

It  is  collected  by  gathering   the 

:he  tree, 

*  *  The  manna  on  each  leaf  did 

earkdlie, 

sm  dry,  and  then  gently  threshing 
r  a  doth.    It  is  thus   brought  to 
.   lumps,  mixed  with  an  immense 
f  fragments  of  leaves,  from  which 
rards  cleared  by  boiling.     There  is 
ind  of  manna  found  on  ix>cks  and 
ich  is  quite  pure,  of  a  white  colour, 
ch  more  esteemed   than  the  tree 
7he  manna  season   begins   in   the 
of  June,  at  which  period  when  a 
>re  than  usually  cool,  the  Koords 
18  manna,  and  maintain  that  the 
uantity  is  always    found   in  the 
^r  such  a  night.     It  is  called  in 
udrat  halvassi,  or  the  divine  swcct- 
Irabic,  Musee  ;  in  Persia,  Ghaz- 
iKoordish,  Ghczo. —  Rich's  Eesi- 
oordislan^  Vol,  i,  p.  142. 
r-WALI  CHAM  AY,  Tam.  Puni- 
er ticillatum. 

M,  of  Bcbar,   Crotalaria  juncea, 
Hibiscus  cannabinus,/<2><72.,  Roxb., 

TTEE,  Hind.     Mushroom. 

&f  BAL,    (white  and  red)    Hind, 

ladiata.— Z)C. 

kfBAR,  of    Bombay,    Canavalia 

:AI    MARAM,    Maur.    Termi- 

a. 

E  PALLI,  Maleal.     Garcinia 

niDUPPI  -  KARAR,     fortune 
word  comes  from  Kudu-kudup- 


KUEL,  Hind.    Pinus  excelsa. 
KUE-LA,  Gcz.     Charcoal. 

KUEN-LUEN,  a  mountain  chain  as  sc 
from  Sumgal  in  Turkestan  is  in  lat.  36*  8'  I 
and  long.  78*  5'  E.,  and  13,215  feet  above  t 
sea.  The  Kuon-Luen,  is  the  northern  crest 
tlie  great  range  which  bounds  the  high  tal 
land  of  Thibet.  This  range  is  the  true  wal 
shed  between  India  and  Central  Asia,  t 
Indus  absorbing  all  the  streams  which  flc 
from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  range,  wh 
the  northern  rivers  which  form  the  Kara  Ku 
force  their  way  through  or  round  the  out 
barrier  of  the  Kuen-Luen,  and  wend  nort 
ward  to  the  Gobi  or  Sandy  desert. 

In  the  Kuen-Luen,  all  passes  above  15,0( 
feet  are  closed  in  winter  by  the  heavy  snoi 
fall.  The  following  are  the  principal  pass* 
in  India  : — 


2.— Malta. 

Name.  Ft 

Malacd 2«« 

Tal l.S 

Bhor U 

Pendent 3.4 

Silva. 1,» 

Mandla l.e 

Poppenu l.S 

Gomba.. 1.6 

Sin^prampor 1,4 

S.—CamcrfiV,  Nilfjiriz  and  Ceylon. 

Simir  7,'^04  I  Kodur M 

S«..:::::.:.  .6.742  Gaiitv»rpiiii- ja 

lUngbodde. 6.680|Ki8n«ffherri. 2.11 

A,—  Iu  the  ereat  of  the  Himalaya  from 
Sikhim  to  Kis/Uvar. 


l.—Dekhan. 

Name.  ^cct. 

Hapdeo 3.499 

KatruJ 3.019 

Par 8.<>98 

Nagcherri 3,646 

Navi 2.617 

Salpi 3.«8 

Pochania 2.«*6 

Nana. MW 

Jam a»328 
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Ibi  Gamin M'iS 

Donkia J8.*«« 

.lanti ;MW 

Parang {^JJ 

Mana }»•*?; 

NeloDg J8;"5 

Kiobranff VtV^ 

I^angpia ".IM 

Mayang ''•'"" 
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Lipu. 17.6 

UtaDhura ir,« 

Rirmkanta 17.e 

Klnngar n,3 

NltL 16,8 

Vallauohan IM 

Paling 1«,7 

bhinku  La ie.fl 

liara  Ucka. if,] 


I 


KUEK-LUEN* 

6.— /»  *A«  creit  of  the  Kara  JCorum 
yW»«  Long.  E.  Or.  76^  fa  79*  30* 


...aMUIKmEanun. Js,34B 

6. — In  the  crett  of  the  Koticn  Inn  from 
Long.  E.  Or.  78'  to  80* 

.lT,3T!>|TuningkMh IMM 

7.— /r*  <Af  ilWfs. 

A  Ito  de  Toledo UMO  I  Aaaon}  . .  t&.ft26 

LaguiUli&fl ]S,690  I 


8, — In  the  Alps. 
.11,001 1  Old  WdAiihor  (a) 
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81  Theodnle ... 

N«vr  Wefwtlior  (a)  ...  13,i3« 

{a}  These  two  ptasea  caqdoC  be  used  for  practlcftl  purposes. 
Trees  grow  very  geoerally  in  the  Himalaya 
up  to  heights  of  1 1^800  feet,  and  in  most  parts 
thore  are  extensive  forests  coveriog  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  at  but  a  little  distance  below 
this  limit*  In  western  Tibet,  however,  there 
is  nothing  at  all  corresponding  to  a  forest. 
Apricot  trees,  willows,  and  poplars,  are 
frequently  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  ;  poplars, 
indeed,  are  found  at  Maugnang  in  Gnati 
Khorsum,  at  a  height  of  1 3,457  fee t^  but  they 
are  the  objects  of  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  lamas.  On  the  northera  side  of 
the  Kuon^LueOi  are  no  trees  at  all^  owing 
to  the  considerable  height  of  the  Talleys.  In 
the  Andes,  they  end  at  about  12,1^0  feet,  in 
the  Alps,  on  an  average^  at  6,400  feet,  isolated 
specimens  occurring  above  7,000  feet*  The 
cultivation  of  grain  coincides  in  most  cases 
with  the  highest  permanently  iohabited 
Tillages  ;  but  the  extremes  of  cultivated  grain 
remain  below  the  limit  of  permanent  habita- 
tion. In  the  Himalaya,  cultivation  of  grain 
does  not  exceed  11,800  feet,  in  Tibet  14,700 
feet,  and  in  the  Kuen-Luen  9,700  feet.  For 
the  Andop,  the  limit  ia  11,800  feet,  in  the 
Alps,  some  of  the  extremes  are  found  near 
Findeler,  at  a  height  of  6,630  feet,  but  the 
mean  is  about  5,000  feet.  The  upper  mean 
limit  of  gi^aas  vegetation  in  the  Himalaya  is 
at  15,400  (eet^  in  western  Tibet,  nearly  the 
same  level  as  for  the  highest  pasture  groundb, 
16,500  feet,  may  be  adopted  ;  in  the  Knen- 
Lnen,  grass  is  not  found  above  14,800  feet. 
Shmbs  grow  in  the  Himalaya  up  to  1 5,200 
feet,  in  wetstem  Tibet  as  hiph  as  1 7,000  feet, 
and  in  one  instance,  at  the  Gunshankar,  even 
to  17,313  feet.  On  the  plateaux  to  the  north 
cf  the  Kara  Korum,  shrubs  are  found  at 
16,900  feet,  and,  which  is  more  remarkable, 
they  occasionally  grow  there  in  considerable 
quantities  on  spots  entirely  destitute  of  grass* 
As  an  example,  may  be  mentioned,  amongst 
several  others,  the  Vohab-Chilgane  plateau 
(16,419)  feet  and  A  Bashmalgun(  14,207  feet). 
In  the  Kuen-Luen,  the  upper  limit  of  shrubs 
lioet  not  exceed  12,700  feet.  Above  this 
lielghtgimts  is  still  plentiful,  aud  shrubs  being 
hew,  «i  generally  everywhere  else,  confined  to 


kufe: 


a  limi  t  below  the  vegetation  of 
presents  an  essential  contrast 
to  the  ehai-acteristic  aspect  of  the  Kar 
The  number  of  species  of  plants,  i 
the  number  of  individuals,  is  exi( 
limited  in  the  higher  parts  of  tlie  Kd 
Lichens  are  completely  wanting  ti| 
angular  gmvel  covering  the  high  pla 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  their  m 
hood.  The  wild  yak,  the  existenoo 
in  the  wild  state,  has  been  donbln 
kiang,  five  to  six  species  of  wild  I 
goats,  hares  and  mice,  are  found  ai 
1 6,000  to  1 7,000.  Two  systems  of 
are  particularly  regular  in  the  centti 
the  Kuenliien  ;  the  steeper  one  dt|M 
to  t50°  east,  the  otiier  south  20  to  < 
A  hard  crj^atalline  ix>ck  occurs  m 
puddiug-stone,  which  contained  < 
of  spherical  and  auguhir  forms,  th^ 
where  the  Tasbeni  stone  ix  dug  ar| 
bagashen,  in  the  valley  of  Karakaak 
on  the  Procfcdintjfs  of  the  M^mHi 
of  India,  p,  9.    See  Arians,  KarakcB 

KUEPHUL,  HiFD.     Myrica  taf 

KUEVEA,  Tam.»  a  Cejloo  in 
grow.s  to  about  eighteen  inches  ia 
and  fouri4?eii  fijet  long.  It  is  tiii 
uativeis  in  boats  and  house-work-—' 
the  Timber  of  Cetflon,  , 

KU FA.  Tlio  old,  now  dccayi*d  ^ 
founded  by  tlie  kalif  Omar»  was  ei 
from  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Few 
the  westward.  Meshed  Ali  stands  eo« 
KulU,  gives  its  name  to  the  old  fonn 
Arabic  was  written.  The  inicn 
Mahmood*6  pillar  at  Ghnztii  are 
Ali  wati  buried  at  KuCa  nU*st  his  am 
— Mi^ nan's  l^ravets^  p*  3 25,     Sea 

KUFA.  The  Kelek  is  not  ifce  « 
lar  description  of  vesseJ,  traecaUl 
qurty,  that  apj>eors  on  the^e  rivwB  n 
celebrity.  The  circular  bowl^lu|t 
boat  or  ''  kufa,''  (so  namoU  from  i 
word,  which  means  baaket,)  is  ali 
the  common  ferry-boat.  Its  tA 
close  willow- work,  wetl*coated  1 
waterpi^>f  with  the  bitumtimu*  sol 
the  country.     It  holds  ii  rr< 

persons  with  room  vnnu  ch 

mofit  agreeable  position h.  It  ts  i 
paddles  across.  Herodotus  notice* 
ent  kinds  of  boats  plying  on  the 
Babylon,  mentiouing  tht^m  as  eoi 
willows  and  the  nkins  of  aaiOMila  i 
that  oti  their  arrival  at  the  gteal 
ownei^  sold  every  maieirial  of 
excepting  the  skins  and  Ihoae  tbtf 
die  l>acks  of  asses,  and 
they  came. 

KUFELZYE,   more  g^ttemll 


KtTHAK 

|e,  an   Affghan  tribe,  uumbering 

lUief^  Rij  o£F^lioot  of  the  AbdulH, 

princlios  of  which,  the  SuJdoxye, 

(o  the  Af}ghaiis  in  tite  17  th 

A  tunes, 

■I  BO    Kaffee,    Panj.      Chap  tali  a 

The  plant  is  a  more  weed,  from 

6lon,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the 

hills  in  the  very  greatest  profusion  ; 

pe&lecl  otf  the  leaves  of  the  plaut, 
bjr  the  pu harries  '  sokhta/  and  they 
ISlead  of  finder  for  their  matchlocks, 
tie  plant  is  exceedingly  common  iu  the 
ra,  and  ia  fotiod  over  their  whole  extent 
urree  to  Almorah,  as  well  as  Simla. 
be  ieavea  are  damp  and  green »  the 

I  pealed  otf  tlie  back  of  the  leaf  with 
nitty  and  quicknofis,  ^  KnfT  would  not 
-     '       ireraud  larger  kinds  of  paper, 

available  for  that  of  the  finest 

II  delicate  kind.  The  collection  and 
eement  of  the  down  from  the  back  of 
^  would  cost  little  or  nothing.  The 
m  number  of  leaves  on  each  plant  is 
inimiim  3,  A  kunder  or  hill  basket  of 
reigh  about  128eer9,cost  one  anna,  and 
Inct  1  lb  2  oz.  of  the  film  ;  separating 
jjgpts  about  one  anna  more,  or  2  annas 
^p  0£«  lu  some  cases  the  leaves  got 
fljjr  the  mist  and  fogs,  one-half  the 
In  of  the  leaf  will  often  l>e  fouud  of  a 
tiuge,  ojid  whenever  this  is  the  case 
I  will  not  separate.  A  seer  of  the 
raa  weighed  and  tlio  film  separated, 
tuet  was  j  of  a  chittak  of  61m  from  1 

pteaveSy  or,  2  lbs,  avoirdupois  gave 
coDsequenlly  1  cwt.  or  112 
ives  would  only  produce  5  lbs.  4 
and  1  ton  of  leaves  less  than 
the  film. —  General  Cox,  from 
W.  A.  Boss,  (Bengal  Ariiihry)^ 
furree^  26th  Jnhj  1 858. 
FIN,  Ar,,  Hinb.,  Pers.  A  shroud, 
•GEER,  Hmp.,  Pbks.  A  skimmer. 
L,  Peks.     Locks. 

NEE,  or  Alfa  Hijtd,    Fuqeer's  dress. 
^A,  HiKD.     Oreoseris  languinosa. 
SAt  a  town,  sijc  hours  from  Sert,  on 
[s  road,   in  the  district  of  Shirwan. 
[cf  Shirwau  is  only  an  hour  from 
I  Rich's  time,  the  bey  was  powerful 
ftdent,  and  a  younger  branch   of 
Keif   family   and   consequently 
•  descendant  of  Saladin.     There 
96  in  Shirwan. — BicfCs  Besidence 
Vol.  i,  p.  377, 
Kirkook. 
MALKitL.     Curcuma  angusti- 

tNA,  HiXD.     Kota  webbiana. 
nee  Kelat. 
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KUKL 

KITH  AON,  in  Gorakbpur,  on  a  column  is  an 
inscription  iu  imperfect  Sanskrit  with  errors 
of  orthography,  of  date  not  before  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  character  used  in  the  inscription  is 
the  Gupta  or  Allahabad  No.  2,  a  little  before 
the  Gay  a  alphabet.  There  is  no  invocation 
and  no  hiadoo  gods  are  named.  Indra  is  men- 
tioued  ;  and  the  pillar  records  that  Bve  images 
of  him  are  set  up  by  tlie  roadside.  The  naked 
figure  on  the  column,  backed  by  the  seven- 
headed  snake,  is  the  same  as  one  in  the 
Buddha  cave  at  EUora.  It  mentions  the 
death  of  Skanda  Gupta,  [of  Allahabad  ?]  133 
years  before  the  dat«  of  tlie  inscription,  but 
the  recorder  of  tlie  inscription  belonged  to  a 
wealthy  private  family.  His  name  was 
Madra,  and  he  put  it  up  in  honour  of  himself 
and  family,  son  of  Rudra  Soma,  son  of  Bhatta 
Soma,  son  of  Amaila.  Madra  professes  to  b© 
the  friend  and  patron  of  brahmans,  guru,  and 
Yati  ;  but  there  are  not  any  hindoo  gods 
named  in  the  inscription,  and  all  the  naked 
figures  cut  on  the  pillar  are  evidently  the 
same  as  are  found  in  some  of  the  caves  of 
Ellora.  The  chances  are,  that  the  inscrip- 
tion, like  tlie  Gupta  iDscriptions  of  Allahabai^t 
and  Bhitari,  was  cut  on  a  previously  existing 
buddbist  column. —  Vol,  vii,  p^  32» 

KlTH-I-NEiMEK,  or  Hill  of  Salt,  a  raoun- 
taiu  of  singular  appearance,  described  by 
various  eastern  authors, — Ousele^'s  Travels^ 
Fol.  ii,p.  155,  properly  Koh-i-namak. 

KUrf-LSIAH,  Pkrs.     See  Luristan. 

KUHKRATZE,  Ger.    Cowhage. 

KUHNAR,  the  wild  almond  tree  which 
grows  in  the  south  of  Persia,  Its  fruit  is 
something  like  that  of  the  service  (Sorbus) 
and  is  yellow  when  ripe,  slightly  acid  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  When  unripe  it  is 
green  or  red. — Baron  C,  A.  DeBode*s  Tra^ 
veii  in  Luristan  and  Arabiiian,  p,  253* 

KUHNI,  Hind.     Fruit  of  Careya  arborea. 

KUI  or  Kuji,  Hind.  Rosa  brunonis ; 
Ga<l  kuji,  is  Pyrus  variolosa  ;  Tser  kuji,  ia 
Prunua  armeniaca  ;  Ban  kujru  is  Rosa  mac- 
rophy  11a. 

KUIRUB,  Beno.  Wator-lilly,  Nymphosa 
lotus, 

KLTJOOR,  HmD.    Dates.      * 

KUKAI,  or  Kuke,  Hind.  Flacourtia  aapi- 
da,  also  Rhamnus  persica. 

KUKA  TULASI,  or  Batsalla-kura,  Alli- 
bataala,  Tel.     Basella  alba»  Linn, 

KUKA  WOMINTA,  Beto.  Cleoma  via- 
cosa. 

KUK*HA,  a  race  in  the  north-western 
Pabjab  who  occupy  the  iniggcd  mountains 
along  with  the  Bimba, 

KUKHURA,  Hind.  Curcuma  zedoaria, 
Rose, 

KUKI,  the  country  occupied  by  tliis  peo] 
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wbile  the  rest  of  the  Kuki  lea  ire  th4 
io^  loose  over  the  Rhoulder^.  Kuki  I 
with  bows  and  arrows,  §pejii%  clalil 
dahy  a  haud  hatchet,  resemhlhtg  th 
the  Nairs  on  the  Malabar  Coiust  U 
destructive  weapon  in  clo«5«»  comN 
also  wear  round  their  necks  \»r^ 
a  piirtieuhir  kind  of  shell  found  intl 
al>out  their  h>ins,  and  on  their  thig 
diately  cbovo  the  knee^  they  tie  Urg 
of  loug  goat^b  hair  of  a  i*e<l  eoloi 
tlieir  anns  they  have  broad  rings  ol 
order  to  make  them  appear  the 
to  their  eQemles.  The  Kuki,  are  r\ 
blood  must  always  be  shed  for  \M 


lies  to  the  south   of  the   Garo,   Kasln,   and  |  wear  a  small  i?^Up  of  bad 
Mikir  areas,  or  the  hill  ranges  olGaro,  Jaintia  |  loins  ;  and,  as  a  father-i 
and  Caehar  in  S^'Iliet^  Tipperali  and    ChUla- '  they  hare  their  hair  brought  fi 
gong  among  the  mountains  to  the  north  east    in  a  bunch,  so  as  to  ovcrshade 
of  the  Chittagoug  province.     There  are  new 
Kuki  who  came  Iroai  the  rnder  parts  of  Tip- 
pcrah   and    Chittagonfi;,    and    their  form  of 
speech  is  not  nhvays  intelligible    to   jui    old 
Kuki.     The  I^Ianipur  dialects  and  that  of  the 
new   Kuki   are     mutually    intelligible,      hi 
■1848-49,  four  Kuki  trilve-, — the  TImdon,  tlie 
Shrngshion,  the  Chungsen  and  the  Lumgum, 
were  driven  into  north  and  cOuth  Cacliar  and 
into  Maui  pur,   from  their   locationis,  by    the 
Luahai  people  wlio  speak  a  Kuki  dialect  and 
dwell  further  south.     They  were  driven  l)!ick 
by  Colonel  Lister  and  his  Sylhet  Light  In  fan - 
try.  He  entertained  the  new  Kuki  as  soldiers, 
and   they  ai*e  found  to  fonn   good   out-post 

soldiers  on  the  frontiers  of  both  the  Lushai  i  Kuki  have  but  one  wife  ;  they  may, 
andtheAngami,  countries.  The  Looshni,  how-  keep  as  many  concubines  as  tJM 
ever,  are  in  their  turn  being  pressed  up  north- .  Adultery  may  be  punished  wiUi  iml 
wards  by  another  tribe  still  more  powerful  than 
themselves,  caller)  the  Poi,  who  are  approach- 
ing from  the  south-east.  Tlie  hilly  tract  lying 
between  Caehar  and  Clutugong,  is  inhabited 
by  the  Looahui,  who  claim  and  hold  all  the 
.tract  of  couiitiy  to  the  south  of  the  parallel 
of  the  latitude  of  Chatterchoora  liill,  and 
east  of  Hill  Tippcrah  to  the  Tepai  river 
is  tlie  Bunnese  frontier.  Futhen  is  their 
chief  deity,  he  is  bcne%'olent  :  and  Glmm- 
vishve  is  a  malignant  deity.  The  Knki 
likewise  worship  the  moon.  They  have  no 
professed  minister  of  rcligi nn.  The  Tljempu, 
their  priest  and  diviner,  is  not  liereditary  and 
his  office  is  not  coveted  from  fear  of  the 
initiatory  rites.  The  Kuki  occupy  Sylhet, 
Tipperah  and  Chittagoug,  witii  an  oflfnet  in 
Caehar  who  are  cnlled  the  ohl  Kuki.  Thos^e 
in  Caehar  arc  skilful    in  the  cultivation  and 


by  either  of  tlie  injured  parties,  Jf 
be  caught  by  them  in  the  fact* 
On  the  eastern  frontier,  the 
entirely  different  race   fj-oni  the  K 
ChittJigong  jungles.     The    name 
they  are  commonly    known    i.-* 
In  physiognomy  some  of  them 
Muuipooree,  but  the  j:reai^r  pari 
resemblance  txt  the    Khasiah    tril 
strongly    marked     Cahnuk,    or 
features,  with  flat  faces  and  thiek  f 
^^eneral  shorter  in  stature  than  Ik< 
far  more  muscular  and  strongly  msul 
of    them,    with    fair    comple?cioii9 
darker  than  a  swarthy  Euroj^x-an, 
lages  contained    perhaps    f\ 
inhabitants  each,  and  ea<di   1 
bamboo  piles  4  or  5  feet  from  x\ 
tlio  death  of  a  chief,  the  bojy  i 


-1 


weaving   of  cotton ^     The   Caehar  old  Kuki    and  kept  far  two  moutljs  with 


a  mjalt  fall  in  battle,   they  tmii 
ceed  on  a  head  hunting  expedic 
in  the  hcails  of  those  they  kil 
and  dancings  and,  after  ctitring  the] 
pieces,  send  a  portion  to  each  viH 
is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  ^cxil 


arc  under  4,000  and  are  arranged  into  three 
divisions,  the  Rhangkul,  the  Khclma  and  the 
Botch.  Tlie  Kuki  are  also  called  Luncta. 
They  are  little  civilized,  are  of  an  active, 
muscular  make,  hut  not  lalL  The  tradition 
of  the  Kuki  respecting  their  origin  is,  that 

they  and  the  Jlug,  are  the  offspring  of  the  I  majjes  of  the   deceased.      lu   tl«? 
same    progenitor,    who   had    two    sous    by    1871,  they  made  several  iur^iaik 
dilTerent  mothers.     The  Mug,  they  say,  are  f  for  tlie  purpose  as  was  all 
the  descendants  of  the  elder,  and  the  Kuki,  off  heads  for  the  manes  of  a 
the  younger  son.     The  mother  of  the  younger        The  Looshai  dwell  on  the 
having  died  during  his   infancy,  he  was  neg- 1  of  Caehar.     In   1848-49, 
lectcd  by   his  step-mother,  who,    while  she    Kuki,  from  the  south,  into 
clothed  her  own  son  allowed  him  to  go  naked,  j  turn,  they  arc  being  pn>5  _    _ 

According  to  Coleman,  the  Kuki  area!!  bun-    by  the  Poi,  a  tribe  who  are  advaai 
tcrs   and    wamors,    and   are   divided  into  a )  the  south-east.    The  Loo«^hai  fobali 
number  of  distinct  tribes,  totally  indepondent  ^  (met  lying  between  Caehar  anil 
of  ca.^h  other.     The   rajaliships  are   heredi- 1  and  claim  and  hold  all  liie 
4myt  nmi  ih**   rajahs  by   way  of  distinction,  '  tin*  south  of  the   parallel 
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/hoora  hill,  and  east  of  hill  Tipperah 
pai  river,  is  Burmese  frontier. 
means  a  village,  Khumia,  a  villa* 
e  two  tribes,  Kbumia  and  Kuki, 
be  hills  of  Sylhet,  Tipperah  and 
ig^  the  Khumia  on  the  skirts  and  the 
the  tops  of  the  hills.  The  Kuki  are 
or  more  pagan,  though  also  tinctured 
(luism.  They  tei*m  their  supreme 
icjein  Putiang,  to  whom  they  sacri- 
J,  and  an  inferior  one  is  named  Shem 
rhom  they  o^r  a  goat.  Shem  Saq 
in  every  quarter  of  a  village,  in  the 
rude  block  of  wood.  Before  this 
9  the  heads  of  the  slain,  whether  of 
ar,  or  of  animals  of  the  chase. 
Ihamiah  are  located  in  the  lower 
veen  the  Kuki  and  the  plains,  to 
1   and  east  of  Chittagong.      Both 

0  described  as  having  flat  noses, 
8  and  broad  round  faces,  and  to  d  if- 
the   Naga  in  appearance,  as  in  their 

!nki  man  die  at  night  his  body  is 

1  the  morning.  Vegetables  and  rice 
1  on  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
lod  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  ad- 
ashes  of  the  consumed  corpse  thus, 
1  you  farewell  to-day  ;  whatever 
id  rice  you  have  acquired,  leave  with 

the  fpUowing  day  friends  resort  to 
ased  man's  house,  and  offer  up  a 
of  a  fowl  to  the  gods   Tevae  and 


KUKI. 

]  the  rajahs.  After  the  deatli  of  a  rajoh, 
I  his  body  is  kept  in  this  state  for  two  months 
I  before  burial,  in  order  that  his  family  and 
clan  may  still  have  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing him  before  them.  Should  a  rajah  fall 
in  battle  by  any  chance,  they  immediately 
proceed  on  a  war  expedition,  kill  and  bring 
in  the  head  of  some  individual,  hold  feasting 
and  dancings,  and  then,  after  cutting  the  head 
into  pieces,  send  a  portion  to  each  village  of 
the  clan.  This  was  done  on  tlie  murder  of 
the  Kuki  rajah  by  the  Nimzae  Naga  race. 
This  is  considered  in  the  light  of  sacrifice  to 
appease  the  manes  of  the  deceased  chief. 
The  Kuki  have  been  accused  of  cannibalism, 
and  in  one  instance  the  charge  seemed  sub- 
stantiated, but  they  disclaim  the  imputation 
with  much  vehemence.  Nothing  comes  amiss 
to  a  Kuki — the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
beef,  being  equal  delicacies. 

The  new  Kuki  clans  are  presided  over 
by  rajahs  and  mun trees,  who  decide  all 
matters  of  dispute  brought  before  them  ; 
and  in  such  respect  do  they  hold  their 
rajahs  that  their  word  is  law.  One,  among 
all  the  rajahs  of  each  class,  is  chosen  to 
be  the  Pruilham  or  chief  rnjah  of  that 
clan.  The  dignity  is  not  hercditaiy,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  minor  i-ajahship,  but  is 
enjoyed  by  each  rajah  of  the  clan  in  rotation. 
The  Kuki  cultivate  rice  and  cotton,  but  in  a 
manner  quite  opposed  to  the  system  pursued 
by  the  Cacharee   and  Naga,   the  fonner  of 


Liquor  is  freely  partaken  of,  the  '  whom  raise  three  crops  of  rice  from  the  same 


ities  of  the  deceased  arc  recited,  and 
lentation  is  made.  When  a  married 
all  his  friends  assemble  and  bewail 
i.  Vegetables  and  rice  are  cooked, 
d  on  the  lefk  side  of  the  corpse  with 
or  bottle  of  liquor.  Amongst  the 
of  Kuki,  soon  after  death  the  corpse 
I  with  warm  water,  and  covered  up 
th.  The  princii)al  deities  worshipped 
Tevae  and  Saiigron,  to  whom  fowls, 
I  spirituous  liquor,  are  offered  in 
m  all  occasions  of  sickness,  famine, 
miction,  which  they  conceive  is  tlie 
•tJiod  of  averting  evil  and  bringing 


land,  and   the  latter  four.     The  crop  is  not 

cut  till  November,  whereas  that  of  the  other 

hill  tribes  is  cut  in  August  and  September  ; 

I  their  cotton  is  also  \ery  fine.     Besides  this 

I  they  gi'ow  tobacco,  and  all  the  usual  vege- 

'  tables  met  with  in  the  hills.     The  Kuki  are 

I  described  as  short,  muscular  and  active,  with 

massive  limbs,  and  are  darker  in   complexion 

i  than  the  Chumiah.       The  men  are  powerful 

;  and  hardy  but  turbulcntly  inclined.     Having 

been  accustomed  to  war  in  their  own  countiy, 

they  are  exceedingly  well  suited  for  soldiers, 

and    those  that  have  been  enrolled   in   the 

i  Kuki  levy  at  Silchar  have  turned  out  well. 

and  undertakings  to  a  successful ;  They  are  also  pai*ticularly  modest  and  decent, 

m.       The  Kuki  have  no  images  or  i  each  man  living  with  his  family  in  a  separate 

»f  any   kind.      The   object   of  the  I  house.     The  widows  also  live  in  houses  of 

3ads   on   the  plains  is  not  plunder,  ■  their  own  (in  this  respect  like  the  Naga  and 

they  have  never  Ixjen  known  to .  Cacharee),   built  for  them  by  the  vill^ers. 

desire,  but  they  kill  and  cany  away  !  The  men  wear  a  large  cloth,  sometimes  two, 

of  as  many  human  beings  as  they  '  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body,  and  hanging 

uid  have  been  known,  in  one  night,  |  from  the  shoulder  to  the  knee.     Underneath 

f  fiftj.     These  are  used   in  certain  !  this  they  wear  nothing,  the  whole  body  being 

I  performed  at  the  funerals  of  their  •  bare,  in  which  they  consider  there  exists  no 

it  is  always  after  the  death  of  one   want  of  modesty,  as  such  has  been  their  custom 

ftjafaa  that  their  incursions  occur,  i  from  time  immemorial.    The  women  wear  a 

smoke    dry  the  dead    bodice  of  short  striped  petticoat,  reaching   from   the 
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nppcr  part  of  the  storaach  hnlfwuy  <lo\^ii  to 
the  knee.  Murried  women  have  their  In  easts 
bare,  but  ail  virgins  are  covered,  wearing  ft 
similftr  cloth  to  the  petticoat  wound  round 
the  bosom  underneath  the  ann-pita.  They 
wear  their  hair  prettily  plaited  at  the  back, 
the  two  ends  being  brought  round  in  front 
aad  tied  just  above  the  forehead  in  the  form 
of  a  coronet.  Like  all  hill  people,  the  Kuki  are 
most  dirty  iu  their  habits,  very  seldom  wash- 
ing their  bodies.  The  sitea  of  the  Kuki 
Tillages  are  well-chosen  on  the  broadest  parts 
of  the  highest  ridges,  with  water  near  at 
hand,  gjenerally  asraaH  hit!  stream.  Some  of 
the  chief  villages  contiiiu  as  many  as  200 
houses,  com m odiously  built  on  platforms  raised 
between  three  and  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
Eveiy  part  of  the  house  is  foimed  of  bamboo, 
there  being  but  few  trees  of  any  kind. 

The  Bongzu  or  Bonzu  are  said  to  resemble 
the  Burman,  hut  to  be  less  stronorly  built  and 
DOt  so  well  made.  The  Khy-eug,  Kiimi,  Ky-au 
Bouzu  and  Kuki  vocabularies  show  that  all  are 
dialects  of  one  language, —  Cole,  M^iJi.  Hind,, 
p,  324  ;  J,  H,  Reynold's  Embassy^  Vol.  of 
1864  of  B,  A,  S,  J.  ;  hntham  ;  BuUfer's 
2Vaveis  and  Adventurers  in  Assam,  pp.  85- 
99  ;  Aitchison's  Treatiex^  ^-c,  p,  77  ;  ^nn, 
Ind,  Adm  f  Vol.  xii,  p,  86.  See  India. 
Naga»  Polya,  Siughpo, 

KUKKA»  a  race  inhabitiug  the  hills  west- 
ward from  Cashmere  to  ttie  Indus.  See  Kuk*ha. 

KUKKA  BUDDA  or  Meda  kava,  Tkl. 
Grewia  pilosa^  Lam. 

KUKKA  PAL  A  or  Vem  pala,  Tel. 
Tylophora  vomitoria.  Voifft. 

KUKKA  PALA  KURA,Tel.  Tnnuthe. 
ma  crystal  Una,  VahL 

KUKKA  PA VI  LI,  Tkl.    Portulaca,  $p, 

KUKKA  POGAKU,Tkl.  A  large  leaved 
plant,  common  under  topes  in  Ganjam — not 
seen  in  flower. 

KUKKA  TULASI,  Tel.  Ocimura  cauum, 
Sim^,  ;  O.  album,  B,  in,  15. 

KUKKA  VAMINTA  or  Nela-vaminta, 
Teu  Polanisia  icosandra,  W,  ^  /f .  73  ;  Cleome 
viscosa,  E,  iii,  128. 

KUKKUR-BAZI,  Hind.,  or  cock-fighting. 

KUKOA,  Hind.  Flacotirtia  aapida. 

KUKO-NOR,  Bee  Koko-nor, 

KUKRA,  a  river  of  Pillibeet, 

KUKRA,  HiKD.  Anemone  obtusiloba* 

KUKREE  or  Kakrt,  Cucumis  utilissimus* 
— Qreen  cucumber.  A  large  coarse  kind  of 
CQCumber,  sown  with  melons  and  other  fruit 
In  the  beds  of  rirers. 

KUKRONDA,  Hind.  Crozophora  tinctoria 

KUKSH,  see  Kocch. 

KUKSPUNA,  Hind.  Celosia  asiatica. 

KUKUDU»  or  Kunkudu  chettu»  Tel.  Sa- 
gMiadu»  eiDArgioatus,  FahL 
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KUKU-JL^*GHA,    Bkko     Hi 
Leea  hirta. 
KUKUL,  TkM.  Commiphora 

renBis.    BMellium, 

KUKURA  CHURA,  Beko.   Pi 
dica,  Linth  ;  Ban  Kukur,    Hikd., 
olon^a. 

KUKYAN,   Hind.    Phantx 
Dates. 

KUL,  HiNB.  of  Lower  Himi 
a  water  course. 

KUL,  Ar.,  Pkes.,  HrND. 
KUL,  Karn.  One  who  paji 
Government, 

KUL,  Bbng.  Rhamnus  jujubo. 

KULA,  the  Portuguese  name  of 

tree,  called  in  Tamil  Kanugha.     Il 

heavy   and    elose-graine^i,    growf 

twenty-four   inches  in   diametef,  i 

feet  high.     The  natives    use  it  U 

purposes,   and    for  houses   and  n 

produces  a  fruit  which  they  est,  U 

which  they  exti-act  an  oil  which  is 

medicine. — Edt/e^  Ceylon, 

KULA  or  Kuda,  Pkrs.  Hat 

KULA,    a  family,  a  race,  a  trill 

perly    the  got  of  u  hiridoo  is  his 

Kula   is  tJie   race.     But  Knhi, 

Raj  puts  means  a  tribe  ;  and  coi 

Affghau  kheil.     Amou^l  the 

are  three  kinds  of  devata  or  deitiv*  ( 

worship  is  given,   the    Gramma  0 

village  f?od  ;  the  Kuta  Devata, 

household  or  family  god  ;  and  tlteki 

the  patron  or  personal   deity  of 

Devata,  Adhi-devafji  ;   or    prtmitl 

Sthana  devata,  local  deity.    TT*e  Aiyi 

does  not  recognize  the  village  godsoTl 

India,   but   Uie   non-hindoo   Turaai 

largely  worship  them^  and  even  maoy 

Turanian  race^  who  have  bee^  con' 

htndujsm,  worship  them.     They 

shapeless  pieces  of  wood  or  stone 

vermilion^  and  mostly  represent 

devils.     These  are  the  Am  ma, 

A  moor  of  the  eastern  and  sou  them  _ 

peninsula,  and  the  Satwai,   Bhain\ 

Chamanda,Asra,  Ai  and  Marry -ai  of 

ern  and  western  parts  of  the  ^     "~ 

whom  are  recognized  as  caasing 

viduals.     In  health,  they  are 

when  sickness  occurs,  either  to  ii 

as  an  epidemic,  these  spirits  ofevil  aiv 

ped  with  much  solemnity,  ao4  bl 

are  made  to   them  of  goats 

bullocks  and  bnffiUoes.    Qtitra  or 

family,  and  existod  amongst  K 

as  well  as  Brahmans.   Gotm 

or  imaginary  community  of 

correspond  to   what  we  eaU 

hindoo  house  is  suppoaeJ  lo  \m 
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initj,  but  the  aotioa  attached  to 
er  is  now  vciy  far  tVom  precise, 
is  the  object  of  hereditary  or 
ip,  the  Kula  devata,  is  always 
btia,  or  Durga,  or  other  principal 
the  hladoo  mythology — but  the 
i  or  household  god  rarely  bears  any 
Ellatiou.  In  BeogaJ,  the  domestic 
iinea  the  Sali^rum,  j^ometimes  the 
sometimes  a  baaket  with  a  little 
It!  ftoraetimes  a  watrr  jar»  to  any  of 
Bf  adoiatioo  is  daily  addressed^  most 
lUie  females  of  the  family  ;  occa- 
^na!l  images  of  LakBhmi  or  Chandi 
e  odiee,  or  should  a  soake  appe^ir,  it 
hipped  as  the  guardiao  of  the  dwelliag. 
^xmly  tQ  former  times,  the  houiiehold 
Nrero  regarded  as  the  uuseeu  spirits  of 
ghosts  and  goblins  who  hovered  about 
aad  claimed  some  particular  si  tea 
At  the  close  of  all  ceremouief^, 
made  to  them  in  the  open  air, 
III  good  humour,  by  sruUerint^ 
with  a  short  I'orroula.  Thue,  at 
the  daily  ceremony,  l!ie  house- 
fottied  by  Menu — 3,90  **  to  throw 
Lion  (bali)  in  the  open  air  to  ull 
I,  to  dio^e  who  walk  by  day  and  those 
iik  by  night,**  Id  this  light  the  house- 
urresponds  bett-er  with  the  genii 
in  witli  the  lai*es  or  poDates  of 
'fViisoTt't  Hind,  77i. 
lBBAAL  ?     Laqiiis* 

JK  NAR,  Maleal*     Fibre  of 
en^is. 
htli  state  Dorth  of  Batlakhshan, 
Urns  a  Greeiau  origin.   Sec  Kabul, 

AK  of  Ja^o,  a  graia  meaitmo  ^=11\ 

>HAN,  HifTD.    Conocarpus  Utifo* 

^f    HmD*      Phaseolus    trilobus. 
beaiu     Sown  Jike  other  native 

ARKCHIN,  HiSD.  Embroider- 

HiKD-     Land    watered   by  a 
See  Kuli. 
HiSXi.     Phaseolus  trilobus. 

Sans«     Nux  vomica. 
^EBI.  biNGH,  Calamandar  wood. 
b   au  it^land   i^oulh-west 
[miles  ill  ci  I  cum  fere  nee,  prin- 

Siah  Daiiahf  IIjnu.     K\- 

'  ITOTE,  the  ancient  site  of  Tatta. 
A-PAlt  BtJBAi.     Cicer  arietinura* 

Kr  Kulaujaoa,  Ar.,  Hind. 
Alpinia  j^nlanga,  Swz, 


KL^LAR,  a  river  of  Seoul  and  Nagpore. 
KULARA,  Hind*     Viburnum  ftetena. 
KULASAIKEEA,    Arya  Chukravarti,  is 

fouud  in  Ceylonese  hi*'tory  as  the  name  of  a 
great  warrior  who  commanded  an  army  sent 
by  Kulasaikera,  who  is  called  king  of  the 
Fandyans  or  people  of  the  Madura  country, 
which  invaded  Ceylon  in  1314,  The  same 
name  re- appears  as  if  belooging  to  the  same 
indiyidual  in  or  about  1371,  when  he  ia 
atated  to  have  erected  forts  at  Colombo,  Ne- 
gombo  and  Chilaw,  and  after  reducing  the 
northern  division  of  Ceylon,  to  have  fixed 
the  seat  of  government  at  Jaflfnapatam* — 
Yule  Cathaij^  VoL  ii,  p.  422. 

KLILAT,  Hind.     Dolichos  unlflorus. 

KULA  WAN,   HiNU.  of  tSimla,  the  small 
field  pea,  Pi»um  arveuse, 

KULB  AGJ,  a  tree  in  Canaraj  which  grows 
to  titteen  or  twenty-five  feet  iu  height,  and 
from  twenty -four  to  thirty-six  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  yields  a  close-grained^  hard  and 
durable  wood,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  at 
Manga  lore  aud  Honore  for  the  kceJa  and 
beam.s  of  vessels.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
is  considered  valuable. — Edi/e^  Forests  of 
Malabar  and  Co /tar  a, 

KULBURGAH,  a  town  in  the  Ilydenibad 
dominions,  in  the  centre  of  the  l*eninsula  of 
India.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Bahmiui 
dynasty  (which  commenced  with  Haaaan 
Caco,  A.  D.  1347)  and  appears  to  have  ex- 
ceeded in  power  and  splendour,  those  of 
Delhi,  even  at  the  most  flourishing  periods 
of  their  history.  Kniburgah  was  centrical 
to  the  great  body  of  the  empire.  It  fell  to 
pieces  with  its  own  weight,  and  out  of  it 
were  formed  !our  potent  kingdoms,  under 
the  names  of  Visiapoiir  (properly  Bejapur), 
Golcouda,  Bernr  and  Ahmtdnuggur  ;  each  of 
these  subsisted  with  a  couf^iderable  degree  of 
power,  until  the  Moghul  conquest  ;  and  the 
two  first  preserved  their  independency  until 
the  lime  of  Aiirungzeb.  The  five  monarchs 
of  these  kingdoms,  like  the  Csci^ars  and 
Ptolemies,  had  each  of  tliem  a  name  or  title, 
common  to  the  dynasty  to  which  he  beloog- 
ed,  and  which  were  derived  from  the  res- 
pective founders.  Thus  the  kings  of  Kul- 
burgah  were  styled  Bahmuni,  those  of  Vista- 
pour,  were  styled  Adll-Shalii  ;  those  of  Gol- 
couda,  Kutub-Shahi  ;  and  those  of  Berar 
and  Ahmednuggur,  Nizam  Shah  Bhairi  and 
A  mud  Shahi. — EennelVs  Memoir^  p.  Ixxix  ; 
I  Orme^s  Historical  FragmentSy  p   xxxvi. 

KULEAH,  Fkrb.  Is  a  robe  exactly  similar 
to,  but  wora  over,  an  AUKhaliq, 

KULEEJA,  Hind,    The  Hver. 

KULEKJEE,  IIiWD.,  The  pluck,  viz.,  the 
heart,  liver,  lungs,  spleen  and  kidneys  of 
animals. 
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KULERl,  or  Kiilnr,  Hi  nil,  of  RKWiilpiridi, 
Biiuliiiiia  variegiilii, 

KULFA,  Hind.     Portuliicea  olemcen* 

KULFA?  Clove  oil. 

KULFA-DODAK,  Hind.  Eupborbm  he- 
Jioscopiit, 

KLi  LFA-KA-TEL,  Hind.     Qumn  oil. 

KULFl  RANG,  Hind.  Deep  like  colour, 
Uuc  prevailing. 

KULFUL,  AuAB,     Cttfcsiu  rorjL 

KULGHAIU  BECHNEAVALA-JUGI, 
see  Jogi  or  Yogi. 

KlILGULLY  PASS,  see  Kebt. 

KULHAllI,  Hind,  fcsuccbarum  otRciitia- 
ruiiu 

KU LI,  or  Coolie,  are  labourers  all  over 
lu<lm,  W,  W*  Iluntci*.     Seo  Koolce,  Cooke. 

KULI,  Hind,,  of  Baj  wilt  an<l  in  Gurdas- 
pur,  land  irrigated  l»y  a  kuL    See  Kululiu. 

KCLIAN  ?     Galani::aL 

KULI  BENGAN,  Bencs.  Solanum  me* 
Jouf]COua,  Linn. 

KLT^IGAM,  5oe  Kashmir. 

KULI  KHAN,  ii\^i}  knowa  as  Tunms 
Kuli  Klmu,  styled  Nadir  Shah,  king  of  Per- 
sia. Invited  by  Niy^ain-ul  Molk,  he  invaded 
India  in  1738,  1739,  defeated  and  re-in.stated 
Mahomed  Shah  on  tiie  7th  dune  1747*  He 
was  ass>tt!-sinatcd  in  i*er»iu.  Ahmed  llie 
Abctalla  was  hi^  troa>*urer. 

KULIMAH,  Ar.  The  maliotnedau  creed. 
It  contains  Hve  sections,  viz  ; 

Kuiima-i-8habuhU,  the  martyrdoms; reed, 

Kulinin-i-Tumjid, 

Ku  I  i  [J la •  i- To  w  1 1  id . 

Kulirtia-i-rad-i  Kufr. 

Kuliina  e-Tyuh  or  Ty-eob. 

Kulma-i-Shahatlat,  means  '*  I  boar  witness 
that  there  is  do  deity  save  God*  who  is  the 
one  and  has  no  co-efpial  ;  and  I  hear  witne:*s 
that  MalHHned  h  liis  servant  and  la  seut  from 
him." — iirrk>     See  Kalimah. 

KULIMITAN,  Tam.    Oeimum  hirsutura. 

KULIN,  a  ehw8  of  hrahmans  in  Bengal, 
who  are  deemed  l>y  ttilier  brahman s  to  be  of 
very  pure  descent  and  in  consequence  many  arc 
anxious  to  wee!  their  daughter^  to  them.  As 
a  result  tho  Kulin  men  are  j^rcat  polygamists, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  ntnctccnih  century  a 
amphlet  gavetlm  following,  amongst  otheris  : 

Number 


Afft, 

of  mi'ci. 

hnla  Nuth  Tianncrjcc 

bS 

80 

ihujs^wan  Chuttcrjcc 

64 

72 

iinm  Diumler  Mookerjce 

65 

(i2 

lordu  i^i*du  Mookcrjcc 

40 

h6 

Itur.'ltn   tiitti-'it^V 

70 

.^6 

'  rjcc 

50 

52 

\  ov jo<^ 

60 

50 

r-i 

'0 

\* 

11 

Mf^c 

t'* 

lA 

HI  2 

Pundil  I- wara  Chanel' 
cd  a  pmuphlet,  in  Bei 
gamy — Should  it  Ijeal 
of  these  marringes  an 
relations  of  tlic  girb^  to  keep 
of  their  farailicH  ;  and  the  eh 
marriages  invariably  remaii 
motliers,  and  are  main  tallied 
retationsj  :  in  t^ome  case**,  a  KcpoU 
does  not  know  hf«  own  childrey*— 
the  Hindi*aSt  Vnl.  iii,  p,  2tj8. 

KULINJAN,  Dlk.     Atpiume 

KULIT,  Malay.  Skin  or  Icftll^ 
kayn,  Malay.     Bark, 

KULIT  LA  WANG,  Malay.   1 
tic  bark  of  a  wild  species  of  doferi 
duced   in    abundauce    iu   Borneo, 
Cinuamomum    kulitlawao,  hut  otIieH 
are  also  found.     It  was  pr<>^r»t*I* 
which  induced  the  earher  v^  u 

that  the  true  cinnamon  of  Ci  *i"ij 
much   rose m ides,    was  foiiuJ   in 
pelago.    Tho  bark  in  welUknowtJ  U 
like  aromatic  flavour*  and  for  tho 
it  produces,  but  which,  »s  ti 
the  natives  of  Borneo. —  L*^-- 

KULIT  MAN  IS,  Malay.     Ci«J 

KULrllKOON.  Gil,  of  Arab».  < 
autunniale,  Linn. 

KULKAS1I1NDA,BKNG-Ciiau 
Linn, 

KULKUL,  Ail.  Ca«fiia  torn,  Li 
kulkul,  Hind.,  ta  tho    Cardio&pcf 
eacabum» 

KULLA-B  ASA  LA-KIBE,  T^J 
Oopodaki,  .Sahs.  |  Fotti 

Basella  alba. 

KULLiVI,  also  RaQgii,  al^ 
HiNiJ.     Tin. 

KULLAH-I-HAZAttA.  see  Ki 


mi 


KULLA    KITH     MARA,    Ci 
gloraerata,  RojrfK ;   WiUdc, 

KULKURU,  Mal.     Bc«4i^ 

KULLA,  Hind.     Heapf^  of 
in  the  open  field  prepamtfiiy  lo  Ijd 
and  housed. — Tod s  Rajasihan^  Ri 

KULLAH,  Peits.    Literally  a  I 
by  tho  AfTghans  to  ci'ownc4  Itead^ 
wearing  natives  of  Europ**,     TW 
knllah  of  black  lamb-skiii  is  tjni 
the  Persians. —  Onseh^^t    Tr  ^  K«< 

Kl^LLEE,    a    river    near    S« 
Bare  illy. 

KULLEYUM  ?  Odina 

KULLI,  HiKD.   Eupho^ 

KULLIANI,  San».     C 

KULL    MULLAH, 
arundinncea,  Raxh.  ;  C 

KULLOOA,   BtttM. 
LimK 
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KULUMB, 

KULT,  HiNii.  Dolichos  uniflonis. 

KUL  TEAK,  Tectoim  gmndia,  rar.  A 
)  f*carce  variety  of  the  teak  tree,  in  the  Wynjiad 
ftbout  Su1t4ijf»  Battery.  It  is  coDsidered  supe- 
rior to  tlje  common  teak.— J/c2i?or,  M,  E. 


I 


KOtI   MIX,  Tau.     HoIood- 
ermtor. 

X)OR  or  Belaspor©,  I'he  raja  of  KuU 

eitmtea  oo  both  sides  of  the  Sutlej. 

mittvd  given  to  rajn  Mooher  Chuad,  in 

iflrmed  tohirn  the  eaeterQ  portion oaiy. ' 

llj  is  Rajpoot.  In  acknowledgement  |  Gram  or  Horse  Gram,  Dolichos  biilaruF,  or 
rrioes  fiunug  the  mutiniefi  in  1867,  I  DoHchos  uniHoinis.  Dolichos  biflorus^  the 
reoiiTed  a  drew  of  honour  of  Rnpeea  I  two-flowere<l  bean,  is  gi-own  in  fields  after  the 
lii«,  and  a  salute  of  seven  guns.  The  \  ruins,  and  chiefly  use*1  for  cattle  ;  when  given 
L>f  thin  atate  is  not  (cm  than  iiupeeji  ]  to  liorses  it  inii.sf.  firf^t  be  boiled  ;  tbej  soon 
The  poputati«>n  amounl»  66,848.  |  become  very  foml  of  it,  and  keep  in  as  gooii 
>ORA  and  Talpur,  Sind  tribefj,  which  |  condition  as  u|>on  any  other  grain.  The  Bcn- 
I  ita  last  two  ruling  dyrnisties.     The  I  gal  gram  or  chennn,  is  the  Cicerarietiuutn. 

I      KULU,  Tam.  Doiichos  unitiorns. 
I      KULU  or  Kiillu,  a  hill  state  in  tlie  N.  W, 
I  Himalaya^     This   piovince    consists   of    the 
I  mountain   basin   of  the   Beasf,  and  the  iveat 
liank  of  the  Sutlej.     Sultanpoor,  its  capital, 
I  is  elevated  4,584  feet.     The  chain  boonding 
I  the  Sutlej  on  the  west,  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  on  its  east  bank,  and  is  crossed  into 
Suket,   by  the  Jalauri  ptisfl,  elevated   12,000 
feet.     The  province  of  Chatnba  bounds  it  on 
the  west,  and  the  physical  feature  of  Kulu 
and  Chamba  are  similan     The   poorer  Kulu 
people  wear  only  a  blanket,  wound  around 
the   wai9t   and    one    end    6uDg   across  the 
shouldtirs  and  pioued  across   the  chest,  men 
and  women  often  drees  alike,  but  the  long 
hair  of  the   women  is  plaited  in   one  treaa. 
The  natives  of  Busahir,  Sookeyt^Muudee  and 
Eulu,  in  the  Eobistan  of  JhuUundhur,  have 
all  eallow  complexions  and  seem  all  of  theftanto 
race.     In  the  hill^  of  KuHu  and  Kangra  are 
the  **  Goojura"  and  **  Guddi  races,"  who  cul- 
tivate little,  and  keep  heixls  of  buffaloes,  and 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.     They  claim  cer- 
tain beats  of  the  foreets  as  their  **  wariai," 
or  ancestral  property,  subject  to  tlie  payment 
of  pasturage  tolls.     The  forests  of  the  lower 
hills  are  apportioned  out  among  the  Guddi  or 
shepherds  of  the  snowy  range^  who,  in  the 
winter   season   bring   down   their   locks  to 
^H  resilis.     Creeping  Bind  Weed,    graze.     In   the   same   manner,    the  Goojur 
^Brild  :  its  leaves  are  eaten  by  the    with  their  buffaloes,    take  up  divisions  on  a 
JUUddeli.  I  hill   side,  and  carefully  respect  their  mutual 

ULTRAS H,  Pkrs.  Penknife.  boundaries.— C/<^A4?rnV  Punjab  Report,  p. 

MHLLA,  Mal£AL.    Bambusa  ;  the    89;  H.  f,  et  T.,  fi.  203.     See  Ladak, 
HP  KULUMB,  the  name  of  several  towns  in 

PAR  f  Gypsum.  the  south  of  India.  One  of  these,  is  Colombo^ 

the  seat  of  Government  in  Ceylon,  which  has 
a  population  of  40,000  people.  It  seems  to 
have  been  selected  by  the  Dutch  from  the 
proximity  of  the  cinnamon  gardens,  for  it  has 
no  other  recommendation.  It  was  visited  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1 505.  It  capitulated  on 
the  16th  Februajry  1796.  It  is  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island,  in  lat  6*  56*  N.,  long. 
79*  53'  E.,  and  export^i  largely  to  Europe. 
Colombo  is  mentioTJ**d  in  Singule'to  liiatorieal 


iraoe  their  descent  from  tlie  Abbas- 
»hst  and  the  Talpuri  from  Mahomed, 
to  be  Baluch,  which  are  eseen- 
or  Gete  origin.     The  Talpuri 
Tar,^'  Bora&sua  flabelliformis  or 
*  pura,"   a  town)   amount  to  | 
&f  tlie  popuhitron   of  Hyderabad  | 
ey  call  Lohri  or  Little  Sind.     There  i 
►  ia  the  T'hul.     The  origin  of  the 
Ian  Kutlora  and  Sahrai  ia  doubtful. 
rflING,   a  river  near  Kurrungee   in 

.UNGAN  MATCHI,  Duk.  Whiting 

.  VALEI  MAKKI,  Tjim.  The  seeds 
indiea«  Linn, 

!jYAGHY,  a  river  near  Bailda  in 
or, 

jYHAIN,  a  plant,  from  the  fibres  of 
ittLofteha,  near  Datjeltng,  make  rope. 
nr^UNDA,  Bf-ryo,  Smithiasensitiva. 
f,  or  Ealm,Gcz.,HiKu.,PaRs.  A  pen. 
Il,  fM*e  Kabul. 
i,  a  river  of  Bhopiil. 
(I  DAHCHINI,  Duk.  Laurus  cin- 
Hi^  txilled  cinnamon. 
tl-LUTA,  BiiNf;.  Rivea  boua-nox. 
MOOLLA,      Malkal.       Bambusa 
eea. 
HE-CHAK.  Bfno  ,  or  Kulmee  sag, 

resilis.     Creeping  Bind  Weed. 

rild  :  its  leaves  are  eaten  by  the 

ideli. 
IrTRASH,  Pkrs.  Penknife. 

[LLA,  Mal£AL.    Bambusa;  the 

Gypsum. 
>NJI,  HtFD.  Nigella  sativa. 
^OA,  H«ri>.  Saccharum  nfficitaaTiim, 
rtJ-MlDVI,      Singh.     Calamander 

IE«  Hiii]>.  Picee  webbtana, 
ilAH*   a  C is- Sutlej  territory,  has  an 
55  aquare  miles,  and  a  population  of 
>iils,  wiib  a  revenue  of  Ra.  1,30,0(K) 
from  the  village  of  Kulsiah 
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RUHAON* 

TqdaIs  so  early  aa  a«  d.  496  ;  the  name  is 
said  to  signify  a  sea  port  This  and  Cove- 
loog,  eoQth  of  Madras,  and  Quilon  of  the 
western  coast,  aio  all  the  same  name  '^Kulum/* 
—  Horsburgh^  Sirr, 

KULUMBU,  BfiKa.  Cocculus  palmatua* 

KULUNG,  HiXD.  TheKulm  fowl  of  the 
Bombay  aide  of  ladia,  is  the  Grun  cinerea^ 
the  European  crane,  tho  G,  vulgaris,  Palias, 
It  rmis  India  in  great  flocks,  but  wholly  dis- 
appears in  the  breeding  season*  It  i^  also 
called  the  kan^anch. 

KULUNGI  VER,  Malkal.  Tepliroeia 
purpurea. 

KU-LUNGr-SOO,  is  an  island  opposite  to 
Amoy,  and  oommandB  the  entratiue  to  the 
harbour  ;  for  this  reason,  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  tho  British,  at  the  eomraence- 
ment  of  the  first  China  war,  and  retained 
until  1845.— ^irt**s  China  and  Chinese,  Val. 
i,  />.  844, 

KULUNJI^  Malkal.  Guiiandina  bonduc, 
Linn* 

KULUNJUN,  B«NG.  AlpLoia  gslanga. 

KULUSH-NUB,  Beko.  Panicum  palu- 
dosum. 

KULIiTUi  Sans.  Dolichos  uniflorus. 

KULU  KAY  NATH  or  Jhol  Ke  Ghurray, 
a  inatrimonittl  ceremony. 

KULZUM  or  Colzum,  the  Red  Sea  or 
Arabian  Gulf*  representa  the  name  of  Clysma 
the  ancient  jcXti<r/ia,  situate  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  bay,  in  long.  63'  20',  lat  28* 
50',  according  to  Ptolemy.  But  the  aca  of 
Culzum,  say  a  Hamd  Allali  Cazvini,  is  like- 
wise called  Bahr  Ahmar  or  the  Red  Sea.  The 
Arabic  adjeciive  here  used,  Ahmar,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  tlie  proper  name  Haroeir 
or  Hamyar,  bestowed  by  the  Persian  geogi-a- 
pber  on  another  gulf.  Natives  of  India  regaid 
the  Bahr-i-knlzura  as  the  Caspian  sea. — 
Omeleys  Traveii,  Vol  i,  p,  28. 

KUM,  a  town  of  Irak*^ami,  between  To* 
heran  and  Ispahan. 

KUMAD,  HiifD.  of  Panjab.     Sugar-cane, 

KUMAKUS,  Jav.  Cubebs. 

KUMALA  ?  Diamond, 

KUMALA,  the  eon  of  Asoka  :  a  legend 
regarding  him  proves  the  antiquity  of  the 
practice  of  placing^  eyes  on  the  outside  of 
buddhist  temples.  In  a  former  birth,  Kumala 
is  said  to  have  plucked  the  ej^  from  a 
Chaitya,  for  which  he  was  punished  by  the 
loss  of  hi!<i  own  in  the  next  birth,  and  because 
he  then  pref^ented  a  pair  of  golden  eyes  to  a 
Chaitya,  he  was  afterwards  bom  as  tho  sou  of 

>ka,    with  eyes    beautiful  as  those  of  tho 

sala   binl,  from    which   circumstance  he 
ilainml  hi^  name. 

KLMAON,  a  province  in  the  N.W,  Hima- 
|ii»  houtided  on  tho  eatt  by    the  rivoi  Kali, 


SUKAJUL 

which  separates  Kumaon  frtxa . 
the  west  by  the  Alakuunda 
Ganges,  and  its  weat^ro  fa  " 
ttkui ;  on  the  north  by  the  i 
loj  Himalaya^  and  on  iiie  south  by  I 
Gaugeiic  plain.     The  elevatioa 
at  its  base  varies  from  600  to  1,0 
mountains  of  the  outer  rangei< 
feet  in  many  places,  and  in  the  iq 
to  10,000  feet,  while  still  fur 
rise    to    20,000    and   a    few  ab 
feet,  and  Nandadevi,  25,750  feet,  i 
mountain  west  of  NepauJ,  is  m  i 
The  loftiest,  as  elsewhei^e 
are  never  on  the  axis  of 
i  etiU  further   north,  and    its 
may  be  judged  of  from  the 
passes  over  it    Of  tlie^e  proceediii^  I 
eastward  may  Ije  meotioaeU  tlie 

Unkpjra..  IS.OOQ  1  Niit tMOO  I  Naloa-l 

Lukhur   ,.  1^,40(1    Miina,....  18,760  I  Atm-X 
Bfllch....,,  !7,70O  [  Almora„.    5,500  [ 

The  vegetation  of  Kumaon 
two  thousand  lowering  ptaota. 

The  Dom  of  Kumaon  is  oc 
inferior  cHsie  dwelling  amoi: 
population.  In  the  north  o£^ 
Himalaya  and  in  the  KumaQ  _ 
were  once  a  oonsidemble  tribe, 
a  numerous  helot  section  of 
being  in  fact  the  only  inferior  cli 
nary  I  a  bo  utters  as  well  as  artisans 
are  veiy  black  with  curly  hair  i 
aboriginal  in  appearance^  the  Do 
in  the  labour-market  of  nortlieni  l4^ 
the  place  of  the  Mhang  of  the  eouili  \ 
Tho  Dom  of  northern  India  ara  li 
basket  and  mat-make)  5.  In  Glide  mm 
tlie  Dom  are  sweepers,  and  ewtvj  dlS^ 
The  Dom  are  aho  musicians.  The  Uifl 
are  majjomedaus  and  called  Mirai4 
The  Bodo,  Dhimal  and  fthor  iribea  iol 
the  mountains  and  fore>t*i  beiwcea  J 
and  Assam,  are  styled  Tamilian 
Hodgson.  He  has  done  n>  imi  i 
that  all  the  aliorigiues  of  lody 
guifthcd  from  the  Atyaut*,  beloa| 
the  same  htock,  of  which  he 
Tamilian  of  southern  India  lite  bg^ 
sen ta ti v es .  An d  h e  has  i'%* u ii ded  thti  | 
tion  on  ccrtuiii  general  giammattoU  \ 
ties  which  are  c^oiiaoQ  to  tlte  entire  \ 
group  of  lunguagea. — CktmpMl,  ^.\ 
Wils.  Gloss.  See  Kba^.  Folyaniiy, 
ria,  India,  Rawnt  or  ^-' ■ 

KUMAR,  fiom  fi       i 
for  a  virgin. 

KLTMARiV  isthe  Mndr 
ia  puppojicd  to  be  i  I 
Roman  god  of  war.      uutu 
Janavi  (Jnno),  as  Mara  wiisl 


anaj 


(  cootiil 
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the  Roman  Mars  was  proJticetl  ,  southero  UJuk  of  Caiiar&,  25,746,  or  oue-stxth 
1/  (jf  Vulcan,  ao  was  Kumaru  by  I  oi  the  rural  poptilation  were  engaged  in  it, 
»getit  of  fire,     Kumnra  has    tlie  i  Uat  oorth  of  that  taluk,  it  was  carried  on  bjr 


lie  eooipaniou  ;  aod  this  bird  wiis 
!hed  to  Judo,  aud  as  the  Grecian 
Iblod  to  ba^e  had  her  car  druwu 
ao  Ka-mai^  (the  evil-striker) 
for  his  steed, — Tod's  Rajas- 
p,  696.     See  Ku. 

DEVI,  Kumsra  Gupta,   Ku- 
UQiara  Seu,  see  lusoviptiau!*, 

or  IComarit  is  a  uame  of  tho 
ja,  derived  from  the  Tamil  Ku- 
•nd  the  Cape  Coroorio  at  the 
insula  of   India   is   derived 
s.     The  author  of  the  Peri- 
tbat   at    tiie    towo  of    Komar, 
w  a  fort  and  a  harbour,   people 
and  purify  iheniselves,  for  it 
a  goddess  was  once  accustom- 
tfapre  mouthly*     Cape  ComoriQ 
ked  as  oue  of  the  five  tiacred  I 
,   and  thd   monthly    bathing  in  ' 
B  goddess   Durga  or   Parvati  is  | 
KJ^  but  the  nnmi>er  of  visitors  Co  \ 
fy  sinnlL  { 

I,  Vxs.f  of  Mysore  and   €*aanra, 
bntmm  of  Alnlalmr,  the  Punakad  i 
^  Chena  of  Crylon,  and  the  Tung 


the  juugle  tribes  of  Malat  Kader  and  Mah- 
ratai  to  the  number  of  59,500,    Kumari  was 
then  prohibited   iu  Mysore  aud  under  great 
I'eetriction  in   the  Bombay  Predideacy,  and 
the  Madras  Government,  in  1B60,  prohibited 
it   in    Government  forests,   witiiout   special 
permission,    which   they   comnmnded   to   be 
given   sparing ly»  and  never  iu  timber  spots. 
Mr,  Caouan,  a  coifee  planter  of  Wynaad,  says 
that  iu  a  spot  thus  ti'eated^    only   wood  re* 
grows,  unfit   for  any  buildiug    purposes,  and 
he  had  never  beeu  able  to  get  coffee  to  grow 
on     it. — Dr.    Ciegharn   in   Reports   to    (he 
Madras    Government,  1858,  ^c^    Cleghorn 
Forests  and  Gardens  of  India,  p,  126. 
KUMARI,  BxKO,     Aloe  litoralis. 
KUMARIKA,  Siugh.  Aloe  iodica,  Royle, 
KUMARILLA,   Si2«gh.     Aloes, 
KCJMATHA,  Can.     Gmelina  parviflora. 
KUMATl  KAJ,  Malxax,    Cucumts  colo- 
cynthtB* 

KUMBA,  HiWD.  Mahr,     Cnreya  arborea. 

KUMBA,  Tartiir  cavalry  from  Koko  Nor, 

KUMBAKA,  in  hindoo  mythology,  a  rak- 

shasa,  brother  of  Havana. 


d  sab^istence,  and  live  tu  miser- 
|c  Irutar  and  Kurumbur  races  on 
ri'ies,  the  Malai,  also,  on  the  She* 
Funam  cultivators  in  Malabar,  the 
iVators  of  Caoara,  and  the  Karen 
11  eutleavour  to  obtain  a  precu* 
lenee  by  scattering  grain  after 
jungle,  and  tliu^  avoid,  to  them, 
I  restrain t»  of  civilized  life.  A 
llways  selected,  and  at  the  close , 
s  cleared.     The  wood  is  | 


\^  without  the  soil  being  touched  I 
fe  It  ia  fenced  aud  weeded,  aud 
jlJiered  tt^wards  the  end  of  the 
paJI  trrop  is  taken  off  the  ground 
ii  year  and  some  tiroes  in  the  third, 
the  spot  is  deserted,  for  7,  10,  or 
Itil  the  jungle  grows  sufiicieutly 
K  fbe  tribe  to  renew  the  process. 
I^e  Cfaeoa  lnat-8  two  years,  and 
CD  J  tare  of  chillies,  yams,  sweet 
m,  bemp,  &c.  About  the  middle 
inth  century  iu  Bekal,  the  mo.<it 
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KUMBAL  or  Karaala,  UiiffD.    Red  powder 
ih,  anil  if*  a  rudo  system  of  cul*  i  from  the  fruit  of  Rottlera  tinctoria. 
kI    in  alt  the  countries,  wherein,      KUMBALI,  Tam.     Benincaaa  cerifera. 
>e^  and  otherfi,  clear  parts  of  the  |      HUM  BANG,  MAiav.    Rusa  equina,  CW., 
I  kumari  cultivators  earn  a  cheap  I  //am.,  Smith. 


Gmelina 


Gardenia 


KUMBAE  or  Koombar,  HiKD. 
arborea. 

KUMBAB,  seeKelat 
KUMBAY    MARAM,   Tah, 
lati folia,  Ait. 

K  LT  M  B  H,  H  ind.     Agaricus  campeatris. 
KUMBHI  or  Budadanedi,  Tel.     Careya 
arborea,  R.  ii,  638. 

KUMBI,  Hind.      Cochlospermum   goeay- 
pjnm«  also  Cordia  vestlta. 
pace  is  cleared.     Uie  woou  is  |      KUMBO,  see  India. 
ill  the  following  March  or  April  \      KUMBUK,  8inoo.     Terminalia  alata, 
jroed.     The  ground  is  then  sown  I      KUMBULA,  Malsau     Gmelina  arborea, 
^millet,  Paoicum  italicum,  as  also!  Koxb,^  Oor^  P/. 

Iryjta  sativa.     In  Canara,  the  seed  I      KUMBULAM,  Maleal,    alao    Kumbuli, 
faowt]  in  the  ashes  on  the  fall  of  i  Tam.  Benincasa  cerifera,  Savi, 

KtlMBULA  RUKTA,  Hind.     NympboBa 
rosacea, 

KUMBULU,  Maleal.     Gmeltna  arborea, 
Roxh. 

KUMBULU  or  Kambulu,  Tell.,  also  Sujil- 
loo,  Tkl.     Pencillaria  apicata. 

KUMBURANI,   a   tribe   in   Beluchistan. 
See  Belucbistau,  Kelat. 

KUMEA,  see  Kuki,  Ku-mi. 
KUM  FEROZ,  a  river,  across  which  amir 
Azan  Delerai,  built  the  Bend-i-amir,  or  Bend- 
ameer*  Aras,  is  a  modern  name  of  tho  ancient 
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Lrixes,  the  Awei  ma  of  the  Parana  now  called 
Kum  Feror,  It  laves  the  foot  of  the  rock 
Istakhr*  The  snowy  ArJekan  mountains  are 
the  same  with  tho?e  which  preseutcil  so 
formidable  a  barrier  to  AioaLander*s  progresi*, 
aud  by  whose  slopes  he  desceudcd  into  Persia, 
in  his  advauco  ou  Persepolis.     Towai'da  the 

Dorth  of  Armenia,  runs  tlie  Araxes,  with  ltd  *  the  deity  created  a  dog,  whidi  drovt 
liumerous    tributaries.     This   river  which  at  ^  snake,  and  thus  the  creation  of  roiiti«i 
its  commeDcemeDt,  owing  to  its  many  affluents,  [  plished.  — Lubback^  Origin  of  Ctrtif 
bears  the  Persian  appellation  of  Hazai-afSpi'  "'     ~    ' 


believe  tl»at  a  cert&ta  deity  oaada  th 
and  the  trees  and  th«  eretpijig  ti^i 
lastly  *  he  set  to  work  to  maka  «0i] 
one  woman,  forming  their  bodies  of 
each  night  on  the  completion  of  bj 
there  came  a  great  snake,  which,  whife 
sleeping,  devoured  the  two  imagea.  i 


tnngs 
from  the  side  of  the  Bin  Gol,  or  mountain  of 
thousand  Lakes,  about  30  miles  south  of 
£rz6rum,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  the  eastern  and  western  bmnches  of 
the  Euphrates,  Its  coui^se,  from  ita  first 
spring  near  Jebel  Seihao,  is  almost  N«  £,  for 
about  145  milea  through  Armenia  ;  when  it 
turns  eastward,  beiug  then  near  the  frontier  of 
Kara  :  this  proximity  continuea  for  1 10  mites. 
The  sources  of  the  Aras  and  those  of  the 
north  branch  of  the  Euphrates  ai^  about  10 
mi  lea  from  one  another.  According  to  Pliny 
(lib.  yi.,  c.  9)  those  sources  are  in  the  same 
mountain  and  600  paces  asunder*  In  modern 
times,  the  north-eastern  districts,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes,  inter v^ening  between 
Aderbijan  and  Georgia,  had  been  in  general 
subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Persia.-*- P/iVi?/, 
lib.  vi,  c.  9  ;  Malcolm's  HiMtory  of  Persia^ 
Vol,  ii,  p.  212  ;  Journal  of  the  Hopal  Geo, 
Society^  VoL  vi,  Part  ii,  p.  200.  See  Aras 
also  Bend  Amir,  Fars,  Iran,  Tigris* 

KUMHAR,  HiKD. 
Kuroor,  Beno,  |  Kamarji  ?adu,  Trl. 

A  potter. 

KUMHAR,    Pan-jab 
RoxL,  Cor.  PL 

KUMHIR,  Hiici>.  ?  A  treeof  Chota  Nag- 
pore  with  a  hard,  green  timber.— Ca^  Cat. 
Ex,  1862. 

KUMHIR,  HrNr>,     Qocodile. 

KU-MI  also  Ka-mi,  a  race  ia  Arracati,  in 
laU  21*  N.,  and  long.  93*  R,  in  tlie  valley  of  the  \  of  aouth  Malnbur  do  uot  *io 
iColadyn  river,  which  disembogues  at  Akyab. :  selves  to  this  tiuusual  pracitc^?, 
The  Kami  assert  that  they  onee  dwelt  on  the  1  custom  is  of  inUt-e^t  etbnoli 
Itilla  now  held  by  the  Khyen.     Their  name 
aeems  the  same  as  that  of  the  Khuraia  of  Chit- 
iagoogt  TheKumiof  A rracau  chiefly  inhabit 
the  Koladau  and  its  feeders.  The  Khy-ouug- 
thaand  Khu<^mior  Kum^wi  ( properly  Ku*uii}, 
of  the  middle  basin  of  the  Koladyn,  belong  ro 
the  Burman  family.  Kumi,  Kl^umi  or  Khum- 
wi,  are  of  the  same  race,  but  their  laiiguagL* 
liai  some  peculiarities.     It  has  been  partially 
examined  by  Capuiin    Latter,  who  i^ays  it  is 
|7ideiitly  cognate  to  che  Eakhaing  form  of  the 

ftrman.     The  majoi  ity  of  its  words  however  f  of  MaJalxir,  rame  to  a<lo^t 
■on-Euiioan.     The   Kunii  are  fair,  with  :  of  the  Kuiuuuilar  <^  &r 


(imelina  arboi^ea. 


KUMMALAE,  in  the  Malaymian 
an  artificer.  The  Aiukudi  KanUBali 
five  artizan  castes,  the  Ashari  or  0 
the  Mushari  or  Braxier,  the  Tallii 
smitJi,  the  Peruiug^Kollen  or  Blachi 
the  Tol  KoUen  or  Tanner  ~ 
follow  the  custom  of  marrying  OM 
three  or  four  brothers^  and  tlik 
custom  of  three  or  four  brotliere 
girl,  is  followed  in  some  parts  fif 
the  Eeyoover,  Jnver  or  Teer, 
and  is  partially  also  the  cuatom  aif 
medan  Mapilla^  in  taking  tli«  wife 
ed  brother.  Tl>e  Kuoimalar  and 
sprung  from  the  same  race  and  id  m 
intermarried,  and  this  may  expiaioi 
larity  amongst  th^m  i^f  thia  soeiiili 
It  is  only  in  the  taloqs  of  Nidtmiril 
tauad,  Chowghat,  in  some  i  1 

and  a  few  adjoining  »pou*  i 
that  u  woman  amongst  tlu^  Nair  is  Jel 
same  time  by  two  or  threi*  io"».    w^ 
brothetv.       Although    tJic  t 

other  hitidoo  castes  of  MumMi^f 
Travjincore,  paitieuUrly  tl»tf  in 
con ti tries,  are  thus  tiior«  ar  leau  u 
practice  of  polyandry  dmsft  not  wi 
ever  ptwailed,  genei-ally^  aiao»gtt 
an«d  many  *^f  the  Toer  of  uwrih  MaU 
Kutii  !  to  M&ugatcMv.     Biti^ 

won  I  tl(t!re.  admit    tu 

counectiuti  all  liii:<*s,  of  all  v 
wi  til  out  incurring  any  prej 
loss  in  8oCmi  estimation.     Tl 


lowing  description  of  it,  by 
Kookel  Kcloo,  Nair,  Diatriel 
bar   ih   given    from   Nik  49 
Litemry  Sucieiy's  Journal  nf  I 
53,  54.'    lie  ^y^,  *♦  Tbe  Etyoot«r 
(to«ldy-d!-  TV  m  i«en<i«»  el  I 

claf^  df  Y'  hi»,  dtiriiig  Clto 

b 111 h mans  and  PeixMmmki  eatoa 
from  Ceylon  to  earn  di€*Ir  liretilwu 
not,  however,  be  bccoii 
many  partjf,  though  not 

i 


iWtures.      The   Kumi  of  Chittagong    girl,  beiug lagiTied  to  tt 


am 


zi% 


KUMYB. 


Ktr^iiWAIl. 


I 


KU^MROO,  nlso  Kudiin«,  Hind.  Cunur 
biln  ptpo 

KUMR0O«  see  Kunnwur. 

KUM-RUUI,  men  who  have  adopted  the 
Chinese  bysteiii  of  sceludiug  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.— /^orow  G*  A.  De 
Bode's  Travels  in  Luriitan  and  Arabutan^ 
p.  22. 

KUMRUK,  DuK.  Fruit  of  AveirhoA  ca- 
ramholtt. 

KUMUDA,  Sanb.*  or  Telia  kalava,  Tel. 
NjmphoEA  pubescent  WiUd.  ;    W.,  23. 

KUMULAy  Benq.  Ksmpfera  galanga, 
Linn, 

KUMULA-KAMANI,  Saws.  Frcm  Ku- 
mala,  the  water- lilv,  and  kama,  deetre. 

iiUMULA  NIMBOO,  Bkwg.  Orange, 
Citrus  auratitium. 

KUMUNI  SIAH,  Arab.  Curobum  ey- 
nirimm.     Cammiii. 

KUMULU,  Bkng.  Indian  sacred  bean 
or  lotus,  NelumUiuin  ftpe<MOsiiiii  :  properlj 
Katnafa. 

KUMUNKUS,  J  AT.     CubebR. 

KU-MCTEAD,  see  ICelat. 

KUMURKI,    BuKG.      Sniilax    ovalifolia, 

KUMUT  or  Bnrk  Cloth,  from  the  river 
Baram,  supposed  to  be  rrom  a  species  of 
A rto carpus,  is  worn  by  the  Kyun  race  when 
mourning  their  dead. —  RoyleFih*  Pl.,p,  341. 

KUMYS»  TAFiTAR.  Ma-ju-taiu,  Chin.  The 
ordiuaiy  drink  of  the  Tartars  is  *  ktiinys/  a 
spirit  made  of  mares*  milk.  Mares'  milk  has 
17  per  cent,  of  aolid  matter  and  eight  per 
cent,  of  sugar  of  milk,  which  renders  it  very 
liable  to  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation. 
They  pour  tlie  milk  into  a  large  leathern 
"TesseU  and  when  they  have  got  n  con- 
siderable quantify,  beat  it  til!  it  liegins  to 
ferment  like  new  wine.  When  it  becomes 
<|uite  sour,  fhey  beat  it  again  violently  and 
then  draw  off  the  buttery  part.  The  fer* 
tneoted  whey  makes  a  Inisk  f^ort  of  liquor, 
with  an  agreeable  almond  flavour,  veiy  in- 
toxicating to  tho<e  not  muefi  accustoined  to 
it.  The  Tartars  also  make,  from  goai*8  raiJk, 
ft  kind  of  butter,  which  they  l»oll  and  keep 
for  winter  use  in  goat*s  skins,  and  though 
they  put  no  salt  in  it,  it  never  spoils.  After 
they  have  taken  off  the  butter,  they  boil  the 
curd  agaiu  to  make  cheese,  which  they  dry 
Sn  the  sun,  and  which  is  as  hard  as  iron  ; 
these  cheeses  they  put  into  sacks  for  the 
winter  store,  and  when  the  supply  of  milk 
becomes  scanty,  they  put  this  hard  sour  curd 
into  a  leathern  vessel,  pour  hot  water  opoti 
it,  and  beat  it  till  it  liquifies  ;  and  with  this 
mcid  drink  they  have  to  content  themselvea 
faring  the  time  of  year  so  severely  felt  by 

-XonLl  n  a  tto  Q  s      The  Taru  rs  1  i  ve  chiefly  on 

SIB 


m% 


'vm 
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their  flocks,  and  the  produce* 

i/tiC*s    Christianiti/^  p^aL  l,  f, 

Chin.  MaL  Med,  ' 
KUN,  a  language  of  Iiidlft, 
KUN,  IltND.     Edwai*dsia 
>  KUNACHI,  Hint..     Rubi 
KUNA  GILI  GICHCHA, 

ria  orixeusis,  J?,,  iii,  27t>i 

ff'.  and  A.,  49  ? 
KUNALI,  HiNi>.  ofMul 

petre-making. 

KUNAB,  Pers.     T* 

KUNA  WAR  is  ueu 

and  Lower  Knnawer  and  me 

part   of  the  Sutlej  basin  to 

[  Piti  and  llnge  in  Tibe4.      lis  gai 

tion  is  N.  K.  and  S.  W.     It  hfts  It 

bounding   mountains.      On  tlie   8 

bounded  by  the  Cis*S«llej  m 

'  the  N*  W.  by   ihe  moiiDtaini 

I  mountains     whirh     descteud 

I  parallel  boimding  chains  of  & 

j  lofty.     They  are  rro^ijied 

into  Tibet  by  the  Werao] 

the  Runang'pass  14,500 

the  north,    across  the  Cii    

The  Shatnl  pass  acroj-s  the  Ci 
to   Simla  is    15,560,  and  the 
Piti  is  14,800.     Thep«j«s«»  to  ITpfi 
more  lofty.    The  bed  of  the  Su 
to  9,000  feet  at  the  upp<'r  pa 
descends  to   4,000  fe«it  in 

In  Lower  Kunawar,  the 
language  is  Hindi  and  is  tmll 
the  Bhot  preponderatea  to  U 
The  Lubrung  or  Kunam  and 
Lippa  are  varieties  of  the  Mil- 
num,the  word  Theburskud 
all  variations  from  the  regdl 
In  Kunawar,  budd'hisro  de< 
central  districts  and  disappears  ii 
where  brahrainism  in  an  impu 
witli  local  gods  and  irregular 
hill  having  its  deofa  or  genius, 
general  in  Kunawar  fixim  the 
to  the  lowest  chamars,  one  fa 
wife,  the  elder  brother  Itemg  tj 
husband.  It  is  called  K 
of  country  belougtjig  to  B^ 
both  banks  of  tKe  Sutkj, 
32*  4/  and  from  long.  7/ 
runs  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 
habitable  part  seldom  erceedi 
breadth.  The  mean  number 
a  house  in  various  porta  of  Kosai 
Polyandry,  or  aplurmlitj  of  boalMUidl 
also,  in  Chinese  T&rimry  md  m  ilk«l 
towards  the  plains.  Beside*  this  dn 
the  increase  of  the  fiopolatioo,  ibmf 
peculiar  to  Chioeae  Tarury 
coantries  ;  thai  is,  odibmcj, 

K  3ia 


KUNAWAR. 


KUXAWAR, 


of  the  iDliabitfiuis  ;  aod  in  some  |  often  runs  due  south,  niul  uear  where  J I  learei 
_tiionks  ar  Ininaa  and  nuos  form  '  the   lliiualaya,  its  course  w    west  for  a  long 
►  popoltttion.     Atribeof  Huiig- !  way.     Within   Kutiawar^  ita  length  is  about 
ccu|>y  o78  squai-e  Riites.  i  eighty  oailes,  after  whidi  it  still  flows  W.  S. 

ta  name  given  to  the  Tartars  by  i  W.  for  1 60  more  through  the  hilh,  and  before 
"  [>wer  Kunawan   They  also  call  I  it  enters   the  plains   It  makes   several    bold 
Shad,  aho  Bhotiah,  and   their  i  sweeps,    and  penetrates  the  low    sandstone 
Bhot  and  Bootunt.     TlieBe   range  at  Roopoor.     It  washes  the  bill  tow  us 


I  greatly  iu  appearance  fioiu  the 
er  Kunawar. 

elevated    passes^   there  are   a 

quare    piles    of    etone?,    called 

which    passengers    usually 

of  qimrt.2,   or  attach    rags  to 

fcre  fixed  iu   the  middle,   there 

Shughar  ou  the  neigbliour- 

ered  to  tlie  deota,  or  spirits  of 

who  are  supposed   to  inhabit 

bd  roost  inaccessible  points^  es< 

there   is   much   snow.     The 

passes  are   erected  by  travel* 

9tt  the  higher  peaks  are  com- 

>  expense  of  some  wealthy 


of  Ram  poor,  Bi  I  as  poor,  and  Makhowal, 
and  its  course  from  Hoopoor  to  its  junction 
with  t!ie  Beah  or  Beas,  at  Harreeke  Puttun, 
twelve  miles  above  Ferozepoor,  h  about  130 
miles  iu  a  south-westerly  direction.  Ita 
whole  length  thus  far  is  *5T0  miles,  440  of 
which  lie  witliiu  the  mountaius. 

The  (jaeses  from  Kunawar  through  the 
outer  Himalaya  mnge,  are  fifteen  in  number  : 

(a*)  Shatool^  1 5^555  feet,  leading  from  Bol 
to  Utharabee.  This  pass  is  reckoned  worse 
than  most  of  the  others,  not  on  account  of  its 
elevation,  for  it  is  inferior  in  altitude  to 
many  of  tlje  rest  farther  to  the  east,  but  from 
there   being  almost   fourteen  miles  without 


accustomed   to  the  mouu-    even  a  single  bush  for  fuel.     It  is  open  part 


ceeded  in  crossing  a  pass 
an  arduous  undertaking 
at  of  the  plains. 
ft^fthe  Area  and  population, 

^      Sq,  M.  Sq.  M. 

iL  Niko ,130 

79$  <X  CbAnico 3Te 

(.1    Hnr^yo.. 3«B-l,0£i 

i  1,  Gunnel »aft 


in 


Soomehoo*.. 


of  June,  July,  August,  September,  October, 
and  sometimes  November. 

{h)  Soondroo.  From  Tangno  to  Rasgramee, 
the  people  represent  it  as  crossing  two 
ranges,  and  say  it  was  vei*y  seldom  attempt 
ted,  and  was  never  open  more  than  two 
months  in  the  year ;  so  it  is  probably  little 
below  16,000  feet. 

(c.)  Vooiao^  1.5,877  feet,  leading  from 
Jau<;leeg  to  Kasgramee. 

W.)  BuorendOf  I  o,  1 7 1,  feet,  is  the  easiest 
pass  in  this  quarter  and  most  frequented  ;  it 
leads  from  Jangleeg  to  Rasgramee,  and  is 
open  seven  or  eight  months.  And  during 
the  rainy  season  almost  all  the  snow  dissolves, 

(e.)  N€ebrmg,\e,035feet     (/)  Goonas. 

II,  Roopee m  16,026    feet     ig.)     Gftoosooi,  I, %Sfil     feet, 

*^  K*mbe......   aw-   mj  prom  Chooaia  to  Sungia  of  Tookpa.  These 


^3.  ZliunKruntL. 
'  4.  Voo#hoc»aog 


it 

4 


-3.4W 


969 
T30 

SfT^tMtn.,...   10341 

Reediifie[ en 

Tanglfni; u* 

Kumroo......  TW>— X830 

,^,  j  L  Oorlee 300 

'^Ma   Purlffe .,  4ii-    r»* 

ft       Wmnin>o 530—    330 

il.  Buree ibb 

3,  NAlohe Iti 

3.  GrotDUn  ....  3U 

Tnule 27«—    035 


Population o.Bfil 

rtof  Kunawar  i,s  occupied 

-  snowy  mountains,  inaccea- 

iiiipeDeti*able  forests.    It  was 

the  dominiou  of  a  number  of 

^f  whom,  there  was  almost  one 

district.     The  principal  river 

^the  Sutlej,  which  flows  through 

to   the  other  ;  the   chief 

irbich  has  the  longest  course, 

^tin  Rudd  Lake,  better  known 

of  X^uka,  or  Lanj^a-Cho,   the 

iog  a  sheet  of  wnter.     It  runs 


three  passes  cross  the  top  of  the  range  with* 
in  half  a  mile  of  each  other, 

(A.)     The  next  it  Roopeen,  15,480  feet,  • 
very  easy  pass. 

(t.)     NuigooHy  14,891    feet,  is  the  lowest 
pass  seen  by  Gerard,  in  the  outer  snowy  range. 

(;.)     Barpa,     (k)  Lumbeea.  (I.)    Mar;Q 
(m,)    Seenga.   These  four  passes  are  coat 
ed  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  mile  f 
they  le&d  from   Sungia,  Rakcham,  and  Ghe^f 
kool,  to  Lewar  of  Gurhwal,  and  like  Goonas. 
Neebrung  and  Ghoosool,  are  crossed  in  differ- 


ent months.     Bai'ga  is  reckoned  lowest,  so 

ijiL  mountains  for  280  miles,    m  probably  little  above   15,000   feet  ;  it  is 

port  of  ite  course  is    nearly  !  chiefly  travelled  by  the  Sungia  people,  being 

200  miles,  to  clear  the  heads    on  the  direct  road  from  that  place       The 

end  its  tributary  streams  ;  it  i  others  are  most  likely  between    16,000   and 

war,  and  winds  considerably^  |  17,(J00  feet,  and  are  frequented  by  theinhabi- 

uih-western  direction,  but  it  f  tants  of  Rakcham  and  Chetkool. 
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KONAWAR* 


Kim  A  WAR, 


I 


n.)     ^i«;if;/a,  from  Chetkool  to  Boot'Mso4i  of        4.     Maoerun^  from  Soongo 
rbwukU  is  reckoned    lower   than  Kimtfea^  l  und  a  hulf  or  four  moruhs, 
and  may  pet^liApd  he  16,000  feet.    The  roud  is  {      The   Kiuiawuri  and  TurtAr 

mid  to  be  generally  bad,  and  is  travelled  for  <  the  aliitude^  of  the  pasjie^,  by  tl: 

six  months.     Tliei^  are  three  passes  to  the  I  bj^^uthing  they  experience  iti  m 

wefltward  of    Shatool, '  the  Jaljioov    Kheaiig  j 

and  ^oongree,  but  tliey   cannot  be  considered  | 

in  the  Himnlayzi,  being  from  2,000  to  4,000  i 

feet  IjeJow   the  circle  of  congelation*     From 

file  a1>ove  nccoutit  given  of  the  passes,  it  wilf  I 

be  seen  that  Mr.  Fras^er^B  saying  there   is  no  ' 

ghat    for   tlje    conveyance    of    merchandise 

through  the  Htinalnyu,  between  Earn  poor  ami  ; 

Budreenath,    is   erroneous.      The   whole    of ' 


rho?e  who  cross  the  outer  elu 
the  feymploms  fmm  which  tlieyl 
noxiou^^  qunlicie^  of  a  ftoiJ^otitj 
the  beet  infonned,  who  are  in^ 
truversiug  heigbiH  where  tli«rei 
tiou,  know  well  (hat  they  nixf 
the  height  alone. 

In  Kunawar^  the  gi^ate«>l  he 
rice  that  requires  wuter  ha.*  In 


these  fifteen  parses  are  almost  as  good  as  the  ^  is  6.60<)  fc»et.     There  are  otiierl 


Rampoor  road,  aod  many  of  them  considernbly 
better.  Most  of  the  passes  to  the  eastward 
are  said  to  be  better  than  those  mentioned  : 
tome  of  them  are, 

(o. )     Shear  Garh,  a  difficult  p&Jie. 

ip)  Booraaoo  to  Chungsai  much  snow, 
and  rather  difficolt. 

iqJ)  Jannubee  to  Chubning,  high,  but  very 
easy, 

(r.)     Kedamath,  said  to  be  very  difficult. 

(i.)  Doomnees,  from  Budreenath  to  Chu- 
bning,  the  pass  is  high,  there  is  much  snow, 
but  the  road  h  good,  and  is  travelled  by 
loaded  cattle* 

it)  Bitjee  pass,  Neelee  pass,  Dharmn  pass, 
and  Jooar  paas«  Theee  last  four  passes  are 
travelled  by  cattle. 

The  passes  leading  from  Kuuawur  to 
Chinese  Tartary  on  the  eastward,  are  six  in 
number,  all  of  which  are  practicable  for 
loaded  sheep. 

1.  ChuDgsakhago,  from  Chetka  to  Nei- 
luDgr  on  the  Jankee  or  «Tannubee  branch  of 


I 
I 
I 


are    not    watered,    that  grow    nt 
9,000  feet,  but  what  la  producedj 
which    forms    the    chief    sul»si 
inhabitants    requires    the    Oddi 
under    water,    us  in  Bengali 
parts  cows  are  rare,  ant!  tiieir 
plied    by  the  Yak  of  Tartary, 
Captain  Turner  ;  the  male  ia  caU 
or  Yokh,  and  the  female  B 
between  them  and  the  eow  it 
male  being  named  Zo  or  Zofo, 
Zomo.     The  Yak  are  strong  m 
like  cold  plH(^ea. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kuuawur  are 
of  a  dark  complejcion,  but  good-Uiot 
some  of  them  have  ruddy  faces  ;  tlw] 
made  and  mu^cular^  and  their  «tatiil 
fire  feet  five  inchet  to  five  fe«i  tdoi 
they  are  frank,  active,  gene rotta,  I 
and  highly  honourable  io  iheir  deall 
people  are  fond  of  Jaociug  and 
they  have  several  annual  feoiiv; 
celebrate    with  a  degree     of  J 


the  Ganges,  a  lofty  pas8,  probably  not  under  \  known  amongst  other  Aatatic  oai 


18,000  fbet. 

2.  Koono  paBS,  fmm  Koono  to  Tunge. 

3.  Teedoong,  from  Charung  to  Tunge. 
These  two  roads  are  each  about  five  days, 

journey,  without  au  intermediate  village,  and 
like  Chungsakhago,  crose  a  high  flat  piece  of 
ground. 

4.  Keoobrung,  from  Nisuog  to  Bekhur, 
five  stages  without  a  village.  The  road  leads 
up  the  Taglakhar  river  for  3|  days,  and  is 
often  diffioult. 

6.  G&ngtung,  from  Dabliug  to  Bekhur. 
This  properly  sptrnkiog,  ia  not  a  distinct  road. 

6.     From   Numgea  to  Shipke,   there   are  j  will  admit  of  it,  perform  feats  of  ^jl 


greatest   festival   la  oalled    Men 
prevails  throughout  the  whol€ 
it  is  held  in  the  begin oing  of 
origin  is  not  known,     Alt  tbe 
able  to  move  leave  tbair  villa] 
the  Dearest  hill,  they  proceed  a|i 
a  circuit  of  several  days,  antl  ihi 
of  the  greatest  festivity  i  Ihey 
selves  with  garlands  and  Oowert, 
dance  to  the  sound  of  oatKie, 
more  melotlious  thao  t)ie  litoea  ol 
Stan  ;    they   have  all   torts  of 
run  foot  and  horse  raeea  wbea  A 


two  roads  : — Ist;  Peeming,  the  height  of 
which  is  only  13,661  feet.  Part  of  this  path 
is  very  rugged  in  cleainng  the  deep-worn  glen 
of  the  OopsuQg  rivulet. 

There  are  four  passes  leading  to  Speetee : 
!•     From  Pnudrabeea,      >  c  _     .u 

T««»  from  W«Bgpo.  \  *•?«"  ^  "<"'«•«• 
From  Leep«.  not  Moertaiiied. 
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and  drink.  The  religioQ  of  ibe 
inhabitants  is  hiDdooiaiD,  but  ijjtj^ 
minute  distinctions  of  CJWia,  Tm 
burn  or  bury  the  dead  at  aooao  dfail 
the  Tillages,  where  cbey  oreel  gfi 
Some  of  them  profeaa 
but  that  properly  bdOQgii  to  liri 
There  ar«  five  dtflmei  tlittlM^^ 

K  9» 


KUNAWAR. 

f  of  which  Grerard  got  vocabularies 
With  the  exception  of  compounds, 
»  emsily  dietioguished,  tiic  words  are 
bic  or  dissyllabic : 
'he  Milchaoy  or  common  Kunawari, 
noet  generally  used. 
riie  Thebarskudy  spoken  at  Soon- 
ary  different  from  the  Milchan,  uud 
ires  terminate  in  bung  and  pung. 
?lie   dialect  used  in  Lubrung  and 
1  which  the  infinitives  of  verbs  end 

Da. 

?hat  spoken  at  Leedung,  where  the 
OS  of  the  infinitives  are  ens. 
he  Bhoteea,  or  Tartar, 
ilehan    and    Bhoteea  are  distinct 
nd  the  same  may  almost  be  said  of 
inkud.     The  other  two  are  dialects 
chan,  and  differ   principally  in   the 
rerbs,  and  cases  of  nouns. 
irtar  husbandmen  have  a  custom 
those  of  some  of  the  Scotch  farmers, 
the  first  com  cut  three-fold,  and  fix 
e  chimney-piece  till  next  harvest, 

renewed.  The  Tartars  use  three 
.'ley,  which  they  paste  outside  above 

At  Nisung  there  was  not  a  house 
ige  but  was  ornamented  in  this  way. 
ars  are  called  by  the  Kunawar 
B  of  the  lower  parts,  Zhad,  Bho- 
Mtuntee,  and  their  country  is  often 
lot  and  Bootunt ;  the  Tartars  are 
rent  in  appearance  and  manners 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Kunawar  ; 
r  Busehur  were  formerly  under  the 
The  Tartars  of  Kunawar  are  not 

those  farther  to  the  eastward,  and 
»f  the  Chinese  features.  The  others 
lar,  well-made,  and  tall  ;  Gerard 
Oder  five  feet  ten,  and  many  were 

more  ;  their  strong  athletic  forms 
irkably   contrasted  with  the  puny 

figures  of  his  attendants,  several 
ere  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  Their 
36  is  ruddy,  and  they  have  small 
By  high  cheek  bones,  thin  eye  brows, 

few  have  cither  mustachios  or 
kich  they  admire  much.  Many  of 
eeially  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
mre  extremely  handsome,  of  a  very 
iBg  appearance,  and  fine  specimens 


KUNBI. 

the  body  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plaits  are 
all  behind.  It  is  confined  round  the  waist  by 
a  long  belt,  and  leaves  the  arms  and  one 
shoulder  exposed.  It  is  fastened  on  the 
bosom  with  an  immense  brass  brooch,  weigh- 
ing nearly  a  pound.  They  wear,  like  the 
men,  a  round  woollen  cap.  The  portion  of 
Kunawar  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  from  its  turn 
at  the  confiuence  of  the  Buspa  river,  is 
rather  unproductive.  Gi-apes  are  the  chief 
agiMcultural  produce.  The  inhabitants  profess 
to  be  hindoos,  but  their  religion  is  highly 
tinged  with  the  buddhism  of  Thibet  Garo, 
Garoo,  Gartop,  Sur,  Yoogar,  or  Gurtokh, 
for  it  is  known  by  all  these  names,  is  a 
collection  of  black  tents  inhabited  by  pastoral 
tribes  for  six  months.  In  winter,  the  Tar- 
tars retire  chiefly  to  Eegoong  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  two  stages  down  the  stream,  and 
the  Chinese  governors  reside  at  tlio  fort  of 
Tuzheegung,  where  they  have  houses.  Garo 
is  the  most  famous  mart  for  wool  in  Chinese 
Tartaiy,  and  there  is  a  fair  of  10,000  or 
22,000  people  in  July,  well  attended  by  mer- 
chants from  Kumaon,  Koonawur  and  Ladak, 
and  sometimes  from  Yaikund.  Wool,  borax 
and  salt  are  the  principal  exports,  and  these 
articles  are  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  the 
plains  of  India.  The  country  about  Garo 
must  be  very  elevated,  since  the  only  pro- 
ductions are  prickly  plants  and  small  tufts  of 
short  brown  grass.  It  is  the  great  summer 
mart  of  Gnari  Khorsum.  The  pass  over  the 
range  between  Garo  and  the  Sutlej  is  19,200 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  near  the  source  of 
the  Indus  river.  The  Garo  river  is  the 
Sing-go-chu  or  Indus,  also  called  there  Gar- 
jung-chu,  and  there  is  no  great  eastern  branch 
as  some  suppose.  At  Garo,  according  to 
Moorcroft,  it  is  a  very  insignificant  stream. 
— Moorcroft s  Travels^  Capt,  GerarcTs  Ac- 
court  t  of  Kunawar y  pp.  3  to  144.  See  Indus, 
Kashmir,  Kulu,  Khampa. 

KUNBA,  Hind.  Lycoperdon  gemmatum. 
KUNBALLI,  Can.  Allium  ccpa,  Linn, 
KUNBI,  a  race  amongst  the  Mohrattas, 
engaged  in  cultivation.  They  are  also  the 
main  body  of  the  cultivating  population 
of  Guzerat,  where  they  are  the  chief  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  though  quiet  and  unpre- 
tending:,  are  a   robust,  sturdy,   independent 


youth.  The  Kunawar  people  may  I  agricultural  people.  Throughout  the  Mah- 
■  petty  traders  between  Thibet  and  |  ratta  country,  Berar,  Nagpore  and  Khan- 
.  in  almost  every  hill  state  between  j  dcsh,   they  are  the   principal  agriculturists. 


d  Cashmere.  The  custom  of  sc  veral 
aviog  but  one  wife  amongst  them  is 
In  appearance  the  Kunaw^ari  are 
eae  robust  than  the  Garwhuli,  and 
I  the  whole  are  better-lookiug,  but 
are  plainer.  The  women  generally 
ped  woollen  blanket  wound  round 
321 


Mr,  Campbell  considers  them  (pp.  93, 94,  95) 
to  be  quite  Arian  in  their  features,  institu- 
tions and  manners,  though  their  institutions 
are  less  democratic  than  those  of  the  Jat  and 
Rajput,  and  in  the  Mahratta  villages  they 
have  at  their  head,  aPotail.  Few  of  the  Kuubi 
ever  enlist  as  soldiers.    Sivaji  and  his  des- 
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Bndants  and  some  of  bis  chiefs  were  however 
of  this  race,   but  their  followers,  wei'O  drawa 

Ifrom  the  mawals  of  the  western  ghnt^*  and 
utterly  their  armies  were  composeU  of  ihe 
oldiers  of  fortune  of  every  race.     The  Mah- 

"^ratta  chiefs  sprung  from  the  people  of  Stittarah 
and  Poonah,  but  Holkai'  was  of  the  shepherd, 
and  the  Gaekwar  was  of  the  cowherd  caste, 
while  the  Peshwa,  who  put  the  descendants 
of  Sivaji  aside  were  Kookaoi  Ijnilirntiijs, 

The  Kunbi  of  the  Hyderabad  doiniuions  are 
wholly  illiterate*  Indeed  no  ettort  or  attempt 
has  been  made  to  educate  the  people  of  the 
Hyderabad  teiTitories.  Though  educ-atioii  is 
making  enormous  strides  in  Benir  and  in  Bri* 

rtiah  Mahrashtra,  there  was  no  proper  school 
met  with  in  all  the  editor's  journeys  from  l86tJ 
to  1869  amounting  to  about  9,000  miles,  and 
only  occasionally  a  few  lads  were  to  be  seen, 
children  of  foreigners,  learning  in  r  veran- 
dah, the  elements  of  the  hindi  or  mahrnttat 
la  that  eastern  part  of  the  Midiratta  oountiy, 
the  knowledge  of  reading  or  writing  of  any 
tongue  was  almost  Hukuov^nu  The  Aijawna 
Kunbi  reside  in  western  India.  Professor 
Wilson  says,  the  Ku Iambi  of  Mahrashtiii  and 
the  Kalmi  of  Guzerat  are  the  same  people,  nnd 

'  sdds  that  the  Kunbi  claim  to  represent  the  pure 
Budra  of  the  hindoo  system.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  an  industrious  and  respectable 
race,  and,  amongst  the  Mahratta^  reckoned  the 
rajah  of  Satara,  and  other  descendant**  of 
Sivaji,  among  their  caste.  They  are  subdivid- 
ed into  an  infinite  number  of  classes,  many  of 
whom  do  not  eat  together,  or  inteiToarry. 

The  Kunbi,  in  Berar,  allot  themselves  into 
deven  classes  : 

Mali,  T  Haldl  Mali,  |  Sagrar,  Yin^ieaa, 

Full  Mali,        Wanjeri,  Atole,  Pumi. 

Jtrat  „  I  Gaaudl,        1  Teliile, 

With  the  exception  of  the  Haldi  Malt  and 
Fazni,  they  have  roti  vya  whar,  amongst  each 
other,  but  not  Eeti  vya  whar  ;  i.  e,,  they  eat 
with  each  other  but  do  not  intermarry.     The 
Kunbi  and  Mali  alone  of  the  Sudra  people 
are  834,688  souls  in  Berar,     The  Kunbf  and 
Mali,  eat  flesh,  drink   liquor  in   moderation, 
and  their  widows  may  all  re-marry  if  they 
^  choose,  except  those  of  the  deshmukh  who 
k  follow  the  high  cast«  custom.     The   Kunbi 
in  the  Oomraoti  district,  are  254,098  out  of 
a  population  of  549,082.  They  are  in  eastern 
Berar,  cultivators  and  farmers.      Thifi  term, 
throughout  the  Mahmtui  country  nnd  Cen- 
tral India  is  applied  exclusively  to   the  culti- 
Tating   class   of  hindoo  sudra.     The  Ivuiibi 
|form  tho  stock  of  the  people   of  the  north- 
'  'western  parts  of  the  Hyderabad  territoiy  and 
in  tlie  Hydembad    assigned    districts.     The 
^UPestern  partB  of  tlie  Hyderabad   territories 
jr«   the   rains  of  the   south-west   mon- 


soon. The  regar  or  Cotton 
very  retentive  of  moisture  and 
the  country  is  well  under  cul 
the  laterite  hills  are  largely  callitij 
field  crops  grown  are  cerealtt  p| 
cottuDS.  There  are  no  cultir 
or  green  fomge  for  cattle, 
the  natural  grasses,  patches 
ploughed  in  the  field*  and  by 
Thi*oiighout  the  Central  pai 
India,  the  cultivators  ve\ 
trees  as  injurious  to  cro(>9, 
nually  enclosed  by  the  braoclifli 
trcesj  conse<]uently  when  ibfi  Cii 
the  ground  the  whole  territory  lui 
aspect,  nnd  in  many  placea  ftr^Wf 
very  high  price.  There 
however,  which  could  be  bei 
with  trees,  Kunbi  women 
and  robust.  See  Kumboo, 
India. 

KIJNCH,  Bkno.     Abrus 
KU>XH,  Hiuix     Miicuna 
KUNCH,  orKoish,  Hjitik 
sis,  Himtilayan  alder, 

KUNCU,  HiKD.     Viburn 
kuneh,  Viburnum  cotinifoliu 
KUNCHNI,  HtND.     A  d 
perly  Kinehni.     Kuocbiii  km 
of  dancing  girls. 

KUNCHl,  also  Muthi.  Hi 
the  first  is  applied  to  gmio 
hai^vest  time  ;  the  Other  to  »i 
merchandize  as  sugar,  raialus;^ 
teimed  keranoh.     Kuuehi, 
small  quantity  ;    it  is    the 
the  right    of    taking  a  loiQ 
granted  to  holy  men, 

KtlNCHI-TAGAR,   Ka 
agriculturists  in  Mysore 
Sudra. 

KUNCHKA,  a  rWer 
Nagpore. 

KUNCHUN,  also  KuD. 

cies  of  Bauhinia,   B.  aetunl 

Tea  ;   B.  tomentosa  ;  B, 

KITNCHURA  of  Rotjl, 

KUND,  Arab*    Jagreev 

KUND,  Hind.    Jaamlna 

KUND,   or    Ghooot,  is    »  III 

horses  of  the  Himalayw  mootttaii 

small,    strongly    made,    hsfii*i«M 

sometimes  almost  unnaaoftgeftblft. 

iug  hill  faces,  or  pAsaiug  alottf  ih 

of  mountains,  it  is  beat  la  lei  llici 

own  way,  for  in  aa  tutrimle  pi 

oftcMi  show   more  sagbcsly   tlias 

their  common  pace  i«aktDd  QtmrnM 

stop  every  now  and  ihoai  ta  brMfU 

application  of  the   whip  wiU  m 

they  are  sure-footed,  mni 
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CUMDANA  KOMOOLOO. 

m  fnteipicey  to  the  terror  of  the 
are  not  so  quick  in  ascendiDg 

low  country  horses,  but  thej 
1  double  the  speed,  and  endure 
.  The  Ghoont,  though  a  useful 
m  carries  any  burden  but  a  man, 
mber  in  Spiti  is  295  ;  they  are 
for  sale.  They  have  two  breeds, 
Ghoont,  never  above  12  hands 
r  to  the  country  ;  and  the  other 
I,  from  13  to  13^  hands  high,  is 
the  Chinese,  and  usually  comes 
lortee,  for  a  Chinese  ghoont  two 
J  give  a  Spiti  ghoont  four  years 
equally  hardy  and  are  kept  out 
ater,  except  the  yearlings,  which 

During  winter  the  ghoout  live 

of  the  stunted  bushes,  and  are 
at  scraping  the  snow  from  otif 
their   forefeet      The  breed  of 
;  be  improved  with  a  little  care. 
led  during  winter  by  wolves  and 
T^pelfs    Band-book ;    Capiaifi 
x>uni  o/Koonawur,  p.  112. 
r  Ku,  see  India, 
DuK.,  Tel.   Tacca  pinnatifida. 
Sans.    Jasminium  multiflorum. 
or  Koond,  Hind.     A  pit ;   a 
ke  ;  a  natural  reservoir.      Sita 
red  pool  near  Monghir,  Brahma 
e  source  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
Tbl.    An  earthenware  pot. 
Hind.     Cucurbita  pepo. 
FRAGARA  ?    Tel.    Casearia 
ixb. 

and  Golaka  are  distinct  words, 
I  a  bastard,  the  second  the  child 

Kunda-golak  is  a  term  applied 
•ous  offspring  of  a  brahman  man 
but  it  is  applied  to  brahmans  of 
-  mUon. 

LA  PESALU,  Tel.  Phaseolus. 
yU,  Tam.  ?  Siuapis  j*amx)sa,  R. 
GURVA-TIGA,  Tel.  ?  Smilax 
7xb, 

J,  Mahr.     Sterculia  urens. 
*I,  Sans.     Volkameria  inermis. 
iIA,  BsNG.Desmodium  trifiorum. 
.00,  see  Jur-kundaloo. 
s    PANNEI    MARAM,    Tam. 
nrens  tree.     Kundal  Panei  Vel- 

Kundal  Pane  Manui,  Seed  of 
a. 
MALLI,  Tel.   Polygonum  bar- 

MANI,   or   Gunda-mani,  Tam. 

18  precatorius. 

M[UGA,  Tbl.    CucurbiU  lage- 

A  KOMOOLOO,  Tel.?    Sta- 
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KUNDUZ. 

KUNDAN  GHATRI,  Tam.  Solanum 
jacquini,  fViiid. 

KUNDANUGA,  or  Anapa  chettu,  Lage- 
naria  vulgaris,  Ser.  The  large  and  round 
variety  like  a  pot. 

KUNDAR,  Hind.     Typha  angustifolia. 
In  Bunnoo  ''  kundar"  means  a  coarse  grass  ; 
also  coarse  rice. 

KUNDAR,  Hind.     Boswellia  thurifenu 

KUNDAROO,  also  Bundaioo,  Hind.  Hy- 
menodictyon  excelsum. 

KUNDAR  RUMI,  Hind.  Pistacia  atkn- 
tica,  P.  lentiscus. 

KUJ^DARU  ?  Hind.  Hymenodyction  ex- 
celsum, Wall, 

KUNDEL,  Hind.,  Sans.  Ferula  persica. 
Sagapenum. 

KUNDELI-SALWA,  Tbl.  Nisaetus 
bonelli,  Temm. 

KUNDEN  KUTHERI,  Malkal.  Sola- 
num  jacquini. 

KUNDER  ZUCHIR,  Abab.  Boswellia 
thurifera.     Olibanum. 

KUNDI  VELAGA,  Tel.  Sida  mysoren- 
sis,  W.  Sf  A,,  221  ;  S.  glutinosa,  R. 

KUNDI  PUCHI,  Tam.  Eumeta  cramerii, 
West.    The  wood-moth. 

KUNDI  of  Kangra,  Hind.  Cajanus  indi- 
CU8,  Spreng,  W,  Sf  ^.,  also  Cfganus  bicolor. 

KUNDO,  Beng.  Jasminum  hirsotum, 
Linn, 

KUNDO-DHARA,  Sans.  The  umbrella- 
brearer  of  the  hindoo  god  Isvara. 

KUNDOREE,  a  mahomedan  ceremony. 

KUNDORI,  Ddk.  Bryonia  grandis  ;  Kun- 
dori  ka  Phul,  its  flower,  and  Kundori  ki 
Bhaji,  its  greens. 

KUNDRAS,  Hind.  Olibanum,  the  gum 
of  Boswellia  thurifera,  and  B.  papyrifera. 

KUNDRIKAM,  Tam.  Boswellia  glabra, 
Frankincense  :  also  resin  of  Vateria  indica, 
Linn. 

KUNDRU,  IIiND.  Coccinea  indica. 

KUNDU  PALE,  or  Hundu  Pale,  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  which  grows  to  about  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  high.  Its  fruit 
is  eaten  by  the  natives  and  by  wild  animals. 
—Edye,  M,  and  C. 

KUNDUR  ROOMI,  Pees.  PisUcia  len- 
tiscus. 

KUNDURU,  Tel.  Boswellia  thurifera. 

KUNDUZ,  a  small  town  of  500  souls  in  a 
marshy  valley,  about  40  miles  south  of  the 
Oxu3.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills, 
and  is  so  very  insalubrious  that  the  proverb 
runs,  if  you  wish  to  die  go  to  Kunduz.  The 
chief  of  Kunduz,  Murad  Beg,  ill-treated 
Moorcroft  and  robbed  him  of  money  and 
effects  to  the  extent  of  23,000  rupees.  In 
1830,  he  had  occupied  all  the  valley  of  the 
Oxus  and  ruled  all  the  countries  immediatelj 
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KUNOFn-TZE. 

GOftli  of  tbe  Hind II  Kush.  It  lies  in  a  vtiHey 
anioug  tlie  biUs  ruuuing  from  E,  to  W,  about 
30  miles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  about  40  miJes, 
aud  the  great  mountafn  tbe  Hindu  Kueh  is 
visible,  and  Khulam,  Heibab,  Gori,  and  Iii- 

Iderab  are  subject  to  it.  After  passing  Kuuduz 
id  Baghlan  a    traveller  arrived  at  Andar 

'^Andarab),  where  he  says  a  city  formerly 
existed  which  had  altogether  disappeared, 
Starting  fur  the  Hindu  Kuah  (tlie  name 
which  he  uses)  they  met  with  hot  springs 
in  which  he  washed,  and  lost  the  skin  of  his 
face   in  consequence.     These  were  no  doubt 

-the  hot  springs   of  Sirab,  near    where  tlio 

'Passes  of  Tul  and  Khawak  diverge  in  the 
upper  Talley  of  Andarab,  and  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Wood  as  having  temj>eratures  of 
108'  and  124*  Fahw-^  (roods'  Journefj,  p. 
413.    See  Kush,  Kabul,  Khulm. 

KUNEE,  Maleal.  Abrus  precatorius. 
KUNER,  see  K  oh  is  tan. 
KUNG,  a  Chinese  family,  lineal  descend* 
ants  of  Confucius,  whoso  surname  was  Kung  ; 
the  oldest  and  highest  European  families  sink 
into  insignificance  before  it.  The  great  ances- 
tor of  the  Kung  lived  550  years  before  Christ, 
about  200  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
KUNGANI,  Hind.  Abutilon  indicum, Z><»t 
KUNGEE  KI  PAT,  Lax.    Malva  mauri- 
tiana. 

KUNG-EVELKA,  Bvk,  Neltimbium 
epeciosum,  Willd, 

KUNG-FU-TZE,  or  Confucius,  was  the 
founder  of  the  school  of  philosophy  in  China, 
which  contains  injunctions  as  to  conduct, 
and  may  be  termed  the  moral  code  of  China, 
in  which  learning  (Wen)^  courtesy,  good 
breeding  and  propriety  (Li),  doing  as  you 
would  bo  done  hy  (Shu),  sincerity  in  wor- 
ship of  the   deity  (Tien),  are  evoiywhere 

'  inculcated.  He  never  claimed  the  possession 
of  supernatui-al  power,  and  invariably  reprov- 
ed all  who  attributed  such  to  him.  Every 
word  he  uttered  has  become,  in  China,  a 
maxim,  a  proverb  and  an  aphorism,  and  in 
the  fact  that  his  language  is  intelligible  to 
every  Chinaman  at  the  present  day,  his  incul- 
<jations  are  of  greater  poiver  than  the  Latin 
or  the  Greek,  both  unknown  to  their  descend- 
ants. Once  he  was  asbed,  w^bether  there 
were  one  word  which  represented  all  the 
duties  of  life,  he  answered  '*  SAn,'*  a  word 
which  Confucius  and  his  commentators  have 
explained  to  mean  **  as   I   would  not  that 

rothet*5  fihotild  injure  me  bo  would  I  not 
Jiijure  them  also."  To  seek  the  gootl  of  others 
equally  with  your  ow*n,  is  to  fill  a  large 
Drtion  of  the  Hold  of  vh'tue.  At  the  time 
his  death,  tJio  number  of  his  disciples 
about  3,00C»,  of  whom  about  72  were 
more  intimate  associates.    All  his  teach- 
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ing  con  sis  ti^  of  a  few  simplol 
of  his  npborisms,  **  Chii  Ch|| 
bally,  "  Head,  faithful,  sine 
fidelity  and  sincerity  are  tJiei 
primary  virtues.  Another  ts( 
LI  make  up  the  whole  sum 
lencies.  **  Lun  yu,"  judge  othe 
youi'self  severely.  Confucius* 
a  st^itesman.  Among  hb  otJ 
titenuy  labours,  undertakea  id 
the  following  years,  he  edite 
and  appended  those  anno  tat  iod 
given  tbe  work  its  subat?qnent  va 
philosophical  views  may  have  i 
to  the  Yih-king  of  Wan -wan 
by  the  contemporaries  of  (" ' 
not.  That  work,  toget 
three  works  edited  or  cotnpOe 
viz.,  the  Shoo-king  and  tlie 
ttite  the  whole  of  the 
China  which  has  come  down 
w*ho  have  it  only,  as  it  was  expU 
or  modified  in  passing  througb^ 
is  well  known  that  he  cxpreatlj  i 
portions  of  it,  as  coutaiuiug  da 
to  the  views  which  he  held 
diffuse.  The  names  ouly  of 
ancient  books,  one  datio^  tn 
Fuh-he  himself,  have  been  p 
these  circurastauceH  whicii 
labours  of  Confucius^  the  c^rames^ 
distinct  literary  epoch.  Apart  ( 
of  Confucius  himself,  the  per 
results  of  this,  the  fimt  of  the] 
losophic  or  literary  epochs  of 
tained  in  the  collection  of  w 
Four  Books,  composed  by  di 
of  the  school  which  he  fouu4 
contains  a  record  of  the  ethic 
teachings  of  Mencins,  (Meng 
in  a*  c.  317,  and  closed  the  fit 
Chinese  people  are  in  nowise 
woi-shippiog  in  the  Buddbia 
temples  ;  in  other  words,  the| 
their  purely  religious  life  bf 
these,  or  indeed  of  any  other  « 
Taouism  or  Buddhism  would 
of  religion,  and,  in  tbe  form  of^ 
morality,  extend  their  direct  indooil 
doraain  of  the  social  seleuoe  aotI{ 
Confucianism  peremptorily  and  i 
hibits  their  action.  Not  only  i 
legislation  and  admiiatstratioci 
fiively  on  Confucian  priiieiple%  ill 
also  that  the  more  importiuit  acta  of  I 
life  of  the  Chinese  are  rcgulated^a 
marriages.  The  cauie  of  tbe  j 
Christianity  and  mahoioed 
spite  of  discouragementa, 
Confucianism  says  Utile  or] 
natural  world  or  of  a  futart  < 
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KUKO-QUA. 

Almost  vnaatisfied  those  ineradicable 
of  hQman  natare,  the  desire  to  revere 
longiog  for  immortal  life.  That  it 
rithfltanding  its  want  of  these  holds 
laman  heart,  maintained  itself  not 
I  existence,  but  as  the  ruling  system, 
that  masty  as  soon  as  it  is  penteived, 

every  true  thinker  a  decisive  proof 
istence  of  great  and  vital  truths  in 
ies^  as  well  as  thorough  soundness 
esomeness  in  the  practical  rules  which 
s.  By  Chinese  philosophy,  must  be 
od  Confucian  philosophy  ;  and  by 
morality,  the  moral  principles  rooted 
hilosophy.  The  works  of  Confucius, 
e  used  by  his  followers,  ai*e  called 
e  canonical  books,**  and  are  held  in 
test  veneration,  the  whole  tenor  of 
rks  indicate  morality  and  sound  poli- 
rs  ;  one  political  extract  must  suffice. 
se  who  produce  revenue  be  many,  and 
,o  consume  it  few  ;  let  the  producers 
3iy  facility,  and  let  the  consumers 
iconomy,  and  thus  there  will  be  at  all 
nfficiency  of  revenue."  He  was  bom 
^  and  died  b.  c.  479,  aged  73  years. 
•ao  Tze  were  contemporaries,  Lao  Tze 
rounder  of  the  Taoist  or  Reason  sect. 
I  hermit,  an  ascetic,  who  discounted 
ce  jof  public  employment.  He  made 
le  ground-work  of  his  doctrines,  and 
;  moch  to  recommend  them,  but  his 
B  have  meiged  into  gross  idolatrous 
)  Btndy  of  astrology  and  necromancy, 

observances,    self-inflictions,     such 
Dg   in   flames,  mutilating  the  body, 
g  abstinence  and  seclusion. — Bow- 
irr^s  China  and  the  Chinese,  Vol.  ii. 
See  China,  Kung-Fu. 
6HI,  Guz.,  Hind.    A  comb. 
GrGUN,  HiKD.    A  bracelet.    Kung- 
Ina,  a  mahomedan  ceremony. 
G^  Hun>.      Wheat-blight  or  red- 

GIA,  fiSNG.,  Hind.    Urena  sinuata, 

GILIAM,Tam.  Bdellium. 
jrlYA,  Beno.    Congea  pentandra. 
^NI,    also  Kungu,    Bkno.     Millet. 
italicum,  Linn.   Italian  panic  grass. 
SrOO-JOORIYA,   Beng.     Helopus 

vOORAY,    small  triangular  lumps 
rhoollee. 

rOOYA,  Beno.  Urena  sinuata. 
r-QUA,  Chin.  A  resting  place  for 
,  or  rather  for  officers  of  Goveniment 
Jhew.  The  Kung-qua  corresponds 
ly  to  the  Turkish  khan,  except  that, 
]  only  by  persons  of  some  considera- 
mr  more  neat  and  elegant  in  every 


KUNJI. 

respect.  The  house  resembles  a  private 
dwelling  of  the  better  class. — American  Ex- 
^edition  to  Japan,  p.  189. 

KUNGU,  a  peculiar  kind  of  rouge  in  great 
request  among  the  ladies  of  Sindh  who  keep 
it  in  a  little  ornamented  box. — Richard  F. 
Burton's  Sindh,  p.  392. 

KUNGU,  Hind.     Lycium  europseum. 

KUNGUR,  Kunjur  or  Chungur,  a  wander- 
ing houseless  race  in  the  Punjab,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Chinganeh  of  Turkey,  the  Italian 
Ziugaro,  the  Spanish  Gitano,  and  the  English 
Gipsy.  About  Delhi,  the  race  is  called 
Kunjur,  a  word  which  in  the  Punjab  implies 
a  courtesan  dancing  girl.     See  Zingarro. 

KUNGWEL,  Hind.  Nelumbium  specie- 
sum,  fVilld.     Kungwel  ka  gudda,  its  root. 

KUNGYE,  see  India. 

KUNHAN,  a  river  at  Matnee  in  Nagpore. 

KUNI^  Malkal.  Abrus  precatorius,  JV. 
Sf  A.    Kuni  vera,  its  root. 

KUNICH,  or  Kuuch,  Hind.    Alnus  sp. 

KUNJAD,  Hind.     Sesamum  orientate. 

K  UN  J  AN  A,  is  the  name  given  by  maho- 
roedans  to  a  migratory  tribe  in  the  southern 
Mahratta  country  who  style  themselves 
Raj-yogni.  They  are  of  ordinary  stature, 
dark.featured,  and  not  well-favoured,  and  state 
that  they  came  originally  from  Bhopal  which 
their  forefathers  leA;  150  yeai*s  ago.  They 
encamp  without  the  walls  of  cities,  and  have 
no  definite  period  of  residence.  The  men 
play  on  musical  instruments,  and  the  women 
combine  the  art  of  dancing  to  fascinate  the 
spectators.  They  call  themselves  hindoos  and 
say  they  worship  the  brahmanical  deities,  but 
they  wear  clothes  like  the  mahomedans  and 
never  have  brahmins  to  preside  at  their  festi- 
vals. They  also  eat  the  cow,  but  never  eat 
the  hog.  They  bury  their  dead  and  they 
place  offerings  of  rice  to  the  manes  of  the 
dead,  and  draw  the  most  favourable  omen  of 
the  state  of  the  deceased  by  the  offerings 
being  eaten  by  a  cow. 

KUN JAR,  Hind.  Sageretia  brandrethiana. 

KUNJED,  PsRS.  Sesamum  orientale, 
Gingelly  seed. 

KUNJEE  or  Kunji  an  oil  of  Jubbulpore, 
extracted  from  the  seeds  of  a  leguminous 
plant,  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  is  used  exter- 
nally in  the  treatment  of  itch,  but  is  far 
inferior  in  its  effects  to  sulphur.  Internally, 
it  is  said  to  be  poisonous  in  large  doses. — 
Dr.  Wilson  ;  J.  B.  Williams,  in  Cal.  Cat, 
Ex.  1862. 

KUNJEERAM  MARAM  or  Poison  tree, 
Strychnos  nux  vomica. — M.  E.  J.  R. 

KUNJI,  Ganji  or  Conjee,  Hiud.  A  por- 
ridge or  caudle  made  by  boiling  wheat,  rice, 
&c.,  in  the  south  of  India,  a  usual  term  for 
food :  also  starch. 
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KUNKUR. 

KUNJl  or  K«BJi  tundlie,  Hind,  of  R^yi,  i  recent 
HLsmDus  purpureus. 

KUNJOO,  a  red  powder  made  by  steeping 
tumeric- root  io  a»  alkali,  used  in  India  for 
the  forehead  marks  of  the  hindoos. — Sim* 
ntondU  Diet. 

KU^JBA,  Hind.,  Ac.  A  caste  who  sell 
Tege  tables. 

KUNJU-LUTA.  Ben<3,  Pergularia  odora 
tissima* 

KUNJUB,  or  Chungurj  eee  Kuogur^  Zin- 
garro, 

KUNJUR,  a  hawker  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

KUNKA'NUTl,  Bexa.  AroaraDtus  atro* 
pur  pu  reus, 

KUNKEE  ?  ground-rice,  or  the  scraps 
that  fly  off  In  pound i tig  rice  to  separate  it 
from  the  husks  :  qu.  Kaukri  ? 

KUNKER,  a  limestone  deposited  fi-om 
water  ;  very  common  m  India,    See  Kunkun 

KUN    KHAM,    Afi.      Gardenia    lucida, 

KUNKHOORA,  also  Kunchoora,  in  Raog- 
pore,  China  ^rass  ;  Rheea  boehroeria. 

KUNKROL,  Beno.  Mixed  bitter  gourd, 
Momordica  mixta. 

KUNKS  and  Sumaserrie,  rivers  near 
Khuro»h  aod  Doorpapur  in  Nus?seerabud. 

KUNKUDU  CEETTU,  Tel.  Sapindus 
emar^inatus,  Vahl  ;  i?„  ii,  279  ;  W.  ^  A. 

KUNKUMA  DO>IDA,  or  Nagadonda, 
TfiL,  Byronia  rostrata,  HoiiL  Dr,  Rox- 
burgh's name  refers  to  the  scarlet  colour  of 
the  fruit,  from  kunkumu,  vermilion. 

KUNKUMA  PUVVU,  Tkl,  Rottlera 
tinctorin,  J?.,  also  Crocus  sativus,  /,♦  The 
ftnscrit  tiamea  are  Easmir  jaman  and 
Elavera,  ^^.^  218,  this  is  imported  from 
Kashmir  and  sold  in  every  drug- bazaar. 

KUNKUR,  a  fresh  water  iimestone,  appa- 

Btiy  peculiar  to  India,  of  very  recent  origin, 

cie  of  it  even  now  forming  in  tiie  soil. 
Generally  found  in  nodules,  or  small  pieces* 
Its  name  is  derived  from  a  Hindustani  word, 
meanlog  nodule.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  red  and  the  white  ;  the  red  differs  from 
the  white,  solely  in  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  peroxide  of  iron  ;  the  white  consists 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  alumiua,  and 
iomettmes  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
Kankur  is  also  deposited  by  calcareous  waters 
abounding  in  infusorial  animaloulae  ;  the  waters 
of  the  annual  inundations  arc  rich  in  lime,  and 
all  the  facts  that  have  come  under  obeervation 
appear  to  indicate  that  this  is  the  source  of 
the  Kunkur  deposit,  which  is  seen  in  a 
different  form  iu  the  Italian  travertine,  and 
the  crescentic  nodules  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
and  of  Boulogne,  Kunkur  is  a  limestone, 
mostly    nodular — always    fresh    water    and 
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the  atce  i 
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-IU  most  cased  in 
formed  under  our  eyes.  It  is  i 
iu  thick  stratified  U^d&  like  tlii»  trtr 
Rome,  and  seems  iu  this  cuite  (a  | 
formed  by  calcareous  springs  :  mora, 
it  is  met  with  in  clay  or  alluvial  • 
shape  of  small  pieces  from  the  atce^ 
filberts  to  that  of  the  baud, 
which  stretcher  along  the  Indii 
found  in  vast  abundance  geue 
the  most  fantastic  forms — ^ii 
iu  every  rice  dt^ld  and  open 
country.  The  more  recent  vaiHecif 
be  formed  by  the  agency  of  the  rail 
the  earth  abounds  with  vegetatlaHi 
waters  are  charged  with  fixed  air  an 
the  lime  prevailing  in  the 
around, — the  roiuernl  being  ag 
as  the  advancing  season  du 
gas.  It  iu  this  state 
matter  around  and  ceiD€ 
This  is  collected  by  the  lioie-bofll 
with  firewood  iu  small-sized  conlcaii 
burnt  in  the  usual  way*  It  eoall 
carbonate  of  lime,  15  of  aandf  mai\ 
and  oxide  of  iron,  but  usually  ite 
cent,  of  carbonat4^  of  WmBf  about  SJ 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  a  tlMi^ 
iiOQ  and  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  tta4 
Mixed  with  half  its  weight 
it  makes  an  excellent  mortar^  T 
of  A  cubic  inch  or  so  in 
powdered  without  slaking,  iti 
rate  water  cement,  setting  ia 
and  becoming  as  hard  as  stone. 
the  finer  varieties  of  konltar 
charcoal  all  throughout  the 
pigmy*looking  kilns,  2^  f^et  bigllj 
as  much  in  diameter  at  lh6  I 
about  a  cubic  foot  of  matev 
of  charcoal  and  kunkur  la  < 
burnt,  it  is  slaked  and  theii 
bricks,  which  are  sold  in  tKo 
purpose  of  whitewashing.  Th«ordii 
cement  is  chunam  tn  its  Tario 
only  Indian  building  mat 
materially  from  those  of  the  i 
are  laterite,  concrete  and  kunkt 
L&fid,  GeoL  Trans.^  1836^* 
0' Shan  gh  n  f  Sip. 
KUNKUBA  of  Rangpore.1 
KUNKURI,DtJK.  Cucumiaj 
kuri  ke  Bitij  ka-tel.  Dck.,  ia 
mis  sativuB,  Cucumber  seed  < 
KUNKUTA  GANZALU,*] 
KUNNADI,  Tam.  Glasa. 
KUN^NA-ZOO,  Bdm.     H« 

KUN-NE.AK,  BcM.    Myriad 

KUNNU   KUTTI  PILLUt  T| 

melyna  commnab. 
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JN-NTEN-BEN,    alio    Kun-Nyen-Si, 
f.    Speeiet  of  Dipterocarpus. 
JNOB^  HxvD.    Pavia  indica. 
JN&A  POBA-BaTUL,  Hind.  IpomoDa 


gridia. 
TNSH, 


hSH,  HiiTD.    Alnasy  «fi. 
7NSJURA,  a  riyer  near  Bamgarh  in 
■bathoo  district. 

nVTAKAKI,  84118.  Solanum  jacquini. 
JNTAIi,   Bkiio.     Artocarpus  integri- 

TNTAIjEE^  a  river  near  Susneer,  in 

liah'a  territory. 

JNTANy  Mauk.    a  pander,  a  pimp,  a 

■aid  to  be  sprung  irom  a  vaisya-fatiier 

I  brahman-mother,  whose  office  is  at- 

nee   on  the  women's  apartments,  and 

ling  dancing    girls  and  courtesans. — 

m'a  Glossary. 

rNTENA  CHETTU,  or  Kaki  neredu, 

Ardisia  hnmilis,  Vahl. 
fNTH  ?  Cassara  manioc. 
"NTHA,  a  necklace  or  rosary  of  large 
made  of  silver,  crystal,  or  the  earth  of 
Urn. 
"NTHANUM,  Malial.     Santalum  al- 

NTHI,  Beng*  Areca  catechu,  Linn. 
rNTI,  wife  of  king  Pandu,  and  mother 
» £ve  Pandava.  Kunti  is  said  to  have 
Im  daughter  of  Kunti-Bhoja,  a  chief- 
i  the  Vindhya  mountains  and  to  have 
I  Pandu  for  her  husband  at  her  tourue- 
or  awayamvara.     The  Bhoj   tribe  are 

0  be  represented  by  the  Dhar  rajahs. — 
Misi,  of  JndiOy  p.  66. 

rNTIKABI,  BsKG.  Jacquin's  night- 
,  Solanum  jacquini. 

INTUK-PHAL,  Beno.    Jaka.     Aito- 
a  integrifolia.     The  Jack-fruit  tree. 
JNUKA,  Bevo.    Ehretia  umbelluhita. 
TNUK  CHAMPA,  Bevq.  Ochua  squar- 

JNUREIA,  Beno.     Commeiyna  benga- 

7MZOOL  6URRAIB,    the  title  of  a 

» 

|JPAISI»  HiKD.  Helicteres  isora,  Linn, 

DPALABRIT,  Sans.    From  kapala,  the 

aad  or  face,  and  bhri,  to  hold. 

[fPALA,  Hind.    Blitum  virgatum. 

7PAMENI,  Tah.    Acalypha  iudica,  L . 

Eappa  Mani. 

SPAS,  Hind.    Gossypium.  Cotton,  see 

■• 

JPASIy  Hind.    Helicteres  isora. 

JPASSI,  Hind.     A  plant  remarkable 

m  ander-surface  in  its  leaves  being  cover- 

ih  a  cotton-like  tomentum  ;  hence  it  is 

1  kapaasee,  from  kupas,  a  name  of  cot- 
The  people  in  the  Himalaya  use  it  as 
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tinder.  It  is  also  spun  into  thread  and 
woven  into  cloth,  of  which  bags  are  made. 
The  string,  until  examined,  looks  as  if  form- 
ed of  fibre.  A  coarse  kind  of  blanket,  called 
kurkee,  is  said  to  be  made  of  this  substance 
by  the  hill  people  north  of  Deyrah.  This 
curious  substance  is  not  of  mnch  importance. 
— jBoy/e,  Fib.  PL,  p.  301. 

KUPEIROS  INDIKOS,  Gb.  Curcuma 
longa,  Eoxb. ;  Rheede. 

KUPE  KIRE,  Tam.  ?  Amarantus  polysta- 
chyus,  and  A.  tristis. 

K  UPPER,  Gbr.    Copper. 

KUPFER  VITRIOL,  Gee.  Sulphate  of 
copper  ? 

KUPHONI,  a  river  in  the  Kumaon  Hima- 
laya. 

KUPI,  Tam.  An  article  of  women's  jewel- 
leiy. 

KUPI,  Beno.  Cabbage.  Brassica  oleracea. 

KUPILA,  Hind.  Rottlera  tinctoria.  The 
dust  from  the  capsule  of  the  fruit  is  used 
to  dye  silk  yellow  :  alum  is  used  as  the  mor- 
dant. It  is  also  considered  in  medicine  as  of 
a  warm  nature,  also  anthelmintic  ;  given  to 
children  in  butter-milk.  Three  or  four  massee 
are  a  dose,  used  in  ointments  for  herpetic 
eruptions  :  two  and  a  half  seers  for  one  rupee. 
—  Gew.  iVed.  Top.,  p.  142. 

KUPITTHA,  Beng.,  Sans.  Feronia 
elephantum,  Corr.  ;  Elephant  apple. 

KUPOC,  a  Malayan  grain  measure. 

KU-POOP  ?  A  tree  of  Akyab,  grows  to 
a  large  size,  and  is  plentiful ;  wood  used  for 
making  boats.— Ca/.  Cat  Ex.,  1862. 

KUPOOR,  Hind.    Camphor. 

KUPOOR  KUCHREE,  Hind.  Hedy- 
chium  spicatum. 

KUPPA,  Hind.  A  large  vessel  made  of 
the  intestines  of  the  horse,  chiefly  to  hold  oil. 

KUPPAM,  Tam.  A  small  viUage,  a  hamlet. 

KUPPA  MANHALA,  Can,  Bixa  orel- 
laua. 

KUPPA-MANI,  Tam.,  Tel.,  Maleal. 
Acalypha  indica.  There  is  a  plant  of  this 
name  in  Ceylon,  with  which  cats  are  so 
enchanted,  tliat  they  play  with  it  as  they 
would  with  a  captured  mouse,  throwing  it 
into  the  air,  watching;  to  see  if  it  will  move. — 
Tennent's  Sketch  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  33. 

KUPPANTI  CHETTU,  or  Murukonda 
chettu,  Tel.    Acalypha  indica,  L. 

KUPPAS,  Hind.  Gossypium.  Cotton, 
properly  Kappas. 

KUPPEI  KIRE,  Tam.  Amarantus  tristis. 

KUPPER,  Gek.    Copper. 

KUPPHUL,  Hind.  A  salt  of  soda  ob- 
tained from  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Loonary 
used  in  fixing  the  red  dyes  of  cloth. 

KUPPI,  DDK.    Acalypha  indica,  L. 

KUPPI  CHETTU,  Tel.    Pimpinella  ani- 
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KUB. 

BUTD,  L,  Aoise,  The  syus,  iu  Sanscrit  are 
Avvtikpiiahpi  and  KuifivL 

KUPPOOH,  SCO  KhatrL 

KUPPOOK-THULLA,  a  chiefUiip  with 
II  raja  of  tb«  Sikh  sect. 

kUPRAIL,  Gu2.,  Hind.    Tiles, 

KUPULA,  8ee  Kattyitwiir. 

KUPUEDIGUIU,  Tamed  for  aa  iuscrip- 
iioa  which  in  laugunji^e  and  import  is  the 
Fame  as  fho^e  of  Dhauli  uad  Girimr.  See 
Kapurdigiri,  luscriptioD)  Matiikhyak, 

KUR,  Pers,     Cyrus. 

KUR,  occupying  the  Gnwilghnr  riinge  of 
hills  are  not  Goud,  hut  a  branch  of  the  Kol 
family. 

KUR,  also  called  Miiasi,  a  hill  tribe  with 
n  language  cjuite  distinct  from  ih«  Goad 
being  to  the  N.  W.  and  VV.  of  the  Mahadeva 
hdl«. 

The  close  i^elationship  of  the  Kur  atn!  Son- 
thid  and  their  separation  from  tht?  Drtt vidian, 
ara  illustrated  by  a  few  examples  :^ 


KURANJJt 


Ea^lUti. 

Kitri 

Sonthall 
or  KoL 

Oofid 

TiURiL 

Tdogtt. 

1>,)U 

^n»;C:hlta 

SetA 

NH 

Kay 

Kukka 

Ear 

Lutur 

Luior 

Kavi 

Kudu 

CbaiMj 

li«lr 

Op;    Up: 

Ui> 

Mi'if 

Mnvir 

YvutukAlu 

Noae       1 

Mu 

>m 

^I  uku 

!HuVkii 

Muitku 

B«Uy 

Lul 

l.iii 

Plr 

Waini 

Karpu 

Fir/ 

Sill  gal 

SiiiC«l 

Karpu 

Neruitpu 
Tnnair 

ISt'inm 

Water 

l>a 

Da 

r»u«i 

Nirii 

HOUM 

l'r» 

Om 

Uon 

Vldu 

lUa 

Star 

Kp«l 

IpU 

Sukurn 

r»r.L'-i 

Kun 

Koro 

MMiwai 

M .                     'li 

Two 

»arku 

Bam 

Rftcid 

Ini                    J 

Three 

Aplcor 

ApiA 

Mund 

MUU...4 

>'^.x.  a 

The  Kur  or  Muasi  and  the  Korku  or  Kurku 
to  the  north-west  and  west  of  thu  MaJiadeva 
hilb  are,  in  languiLgo,  at  leasts  quite  dibtiuci 
fj-om  the  Goad  tribes. 

From  the  geographical  Jit^tribution  of  iho 
Kol  and  Dr  a  vidian  languages,  Mr,  Uislop  asks^ 
'*  May  we  not  conclude  then  tliat  while  the 
stream  of  Dravidian  population,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Brahui  in  Baluchistan^  entered  India 
by  the  N.  W,,  that  of  the  Kol  family  seenas  to 
have  found  admis,iion  by  the  north-east  ;  and 
a«  the  oue  flowed  south  towards  Cape  Kunaari 
(Comorin)and  the  otiier  in  the  same  direction 
to  wards  Cape  Roumania,  a  part  of  each  appears 
to  have  met  and  crossed  iu  Central  India." 
This  hypothesis,  a  Reviewer  remarks,  I'esta  on 
the  presence  of  the  Brahui  in  Baluchistan  a 
fact,  however  which  is  not  iuconsistent  with 
tlio  supposition  Unit  the  Dravidian  tribes  may 
abohave  entered  India  from  the  north-east,  or 
even  across  the  dim  a  I  ay  a,  as  the  Kanawari, 
Newar,  Chepang  and  other  tribes  have  done, 
while  the  Kol  tril>es  were  an  otTslioijt  from  a 
latter  horde,  the  main  bo^iy  of  wfitch  entered 
the  eastern  Peninsula.  The  Brahui  may  have 
been  driven  westward  from  the  upper  Indus 
le  invadii 


Maliratta  and  Nair  race9«  Mao 

pal  IV[ahrutta  famiiieti  ^terive  U; 

compound   foraied  fitira   iliat 

where  they  were  born^  and   the  01 

Kur,  which  signiiies  an  inhabitant,  ■ 

Kur,  Pal  tun- Kur,  &c.  Kur,  in  Maloi 

a  class,  a    party.     The  people  of 

from  the  rujas   and  bruhmatia  to  I 

nice^,  are  divided  into  classes,  tlM 

Kur,   the  fighting  or  ruliDg   cli«i 

Panniyur  Kur,  the  civil  and 

their  usages  differ  materially,  aod 

tions    are    carefully    preserved.—. 

Central   India,    VoL  i,    p,    lit? 

Glossary^ 

K U  R,  Arab.  Colocaaia  an  \ .  ':\ 

KURA,  Tkl.  Vegetable.-.  _k 

KUR  A,  Mahr.  Ixora  \> 

KURA,  IIiND.      Panjab, 

rhena  antidysenterica.  Wall. 

KURA,  Hind.  Saccharum 

KURAB,  Pers.   Is  seen  whes 

a  plain  covered  with   base  or  oiif 

rejected  as  the  mirage*     II  cooatiti 

ever,  that  deceptive  appearaaoe  for 

Pei*siaus  have  varioua  oainea,  sndk 

Kivir,   Namayesh-t^bp  Widali  Sc< 

Ousclei/'s  Travehf  VoL  i,  p.  27tl, 

KURACHEE  LIGIiTilOUSB 

noora   point  in   lat.  24*  47'  20'  N-i 

oS'  E.     From   Kurachee,    iroa    il 

run  on  the  Indus  to  Mooltau^  edillil 

con,  Tatta,  Hydrabad.     B«6  K«ii 

KUR  AG  U  MA:NJAI^,  Xam.    1 

lana,  Arnatt. 

KURA-KURA,  Malay.    A  bn 

KURAL,  a  celcbmted  poetical  J 

tn  Tamil,  tr^ting  of  morals. 

KURAL,    UiKo. 
Bheetie, 
KUR.AIi  of  Cheoab.  Hedera  hdU 
KURAL  ?  Ocimum  sauclum* 
KURALEA,    Kakk.     a  aliep 
who  manufacture  coarao  wooUeai^ 
Gloss, 

KURAMBAR,KARir.  A  sliepb 
the   sontii  of  Iudia»   who   tend  • 
weave     coarse     wool  leas.      The 
women  of  the  Wynaad  and  tlie  Q 
Masulipatam  and  Guutoorr  nit  mi 
a  similar  costume.     Sec  Ittdiav  Cttf 
KURAND,  }hm>,  OorcbortaOe 
KUEAJ^DWAR,  see  ladja. 
KUBA  NELLI  or  Neili.  Tn 
esculcnta,  R,y  iii,  81. 

KURANGANYASA,  Sasi$,  1 
hand,  anga,  a  part,  aod  oyxsa,  to  p 
KUBANJ,  Ih^u.  Corundttoi* 
KURANJ,  HiKD.,  iUiiR,  Soe 
KURANJA  or  Kurattjii^ 


XUfiBA. 

ANJI  VAMAH  or  Eurasani  vamam, 

oidiiun  diffusum,  DC,  ;  Ligusticum 

I,  R^  ii,  92. 

A  PAIJiERU,  T£L.  Vitisauriculata, 

145.  Ciasus  aur.,  i^,  i,  411. 

A  PASUPU,  Tel.    Ziuziber  cassu- 

R.,  i,  49, 

A  SANNAy  Hind.  Berthelotia  lan- 

ASKAI,  Hind.,  Pushtu.    Berberis 
ftnd  other  species  of  Berberry, 
ATIYA    JUBANEE,  Beng.    Tri- 
lis  jovanee. 

BAy  the  coal-bearing  (Damuda)  beds 
\  extend  for  about  forty  miles  to  the 
i,  as  far  as'  Rabkub  in  Udipur 
ore.)  They  also  extend  far  to  the 
it  towards  Gangpur,  and  to  the  north- 
wards Sirguja,  and  in  all  probability 
oaous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  deposits 
une  nature  known  to  occur  in  these 
Main  Pat  and  the  neighbouring 
d  all  the  country  on  the  road  from 
^  through  Chandargarh  and  Jashpur 
i,  consist  of  metamorphic  rocks  with 
ption  of  a  cap  of  trap  and  laterite  on 
.1.  Indications  of  the  existence  of 
i8y  were  aiSbrded  by  the  occurrence 
mtB  of  coal  in  the  rivers,  especially 
and,  where  were  found  a  few  seams 
Ta,  twelve  miles  west  of  Rabkub  and 
lirtj  east  of  Kurba.     Two  or  three 

in  the  Mand,  about  three  to  four 
t-north-east  of  Chitra,  but  they  are 
Q  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  thickness. 
1  stream,  the  Koba  Naddi,  which 
h  of  Chitra,  one  seam  about  three 
ckness  is  seen  near  the  village  of  Ten- 
aore  than  a  mile  south-east  of  Chitra. 
•ly  horizontal,  having  a  very  low 
dip  to  the  west  or  south-west.  Part 
»f  fair  coal,  the  remainder  is  shaly. 

seam  examined  from  which  it  is 
hat  a  supply  of  useful  fuel  might  be 
is  exposed  in  the  same  stream  rather 
Chitra,  being  about  a  mile  from  that 
iose  to  the  boundary  of  the  village 
niiiri,  appeal's  to  be  of  considerable 
,  perhaps  20  feet,  and  the  lower 
ppeared  to  be  fair  in  places.  The 
boat  15*  to  the  north-north-west. 
it  Sale,  found  a  seam  of  coal  about 
I  north-west  of  Babkub  in  a  small 
nning  into  the  Mand,  and  this  may 
irce  of  the  blocks  in  the  river  bed. 
Mil  localities  are  north  of  Kurba  and 
The  rajah  of  Jashpur  told  that  coal 
a  hiF  territory  in  the  Khuroa  country, 
ir  miles  north-west  of  Jashpur 
K>ut   one   hundred  miles  or  rather 

by  south  of  Rancih. 


KUKBOOZAH. 

KURBA  J,  Ar.  a  switch  of  dried  and  twist- 
ed hippopotamus  hide,  the  ferule,  horsewhip, 
and  "  cat-o'nine-tails"  of  Egypt. — Burion*s 
Pilgrimage  to  Meccah,  Vol.  i,  p.  30. 

KURBAN,  Malay.    A  buffalo. 

KUBBAN,  Arab.,  Pees.,  Hind.  A 
sacrifice.  As  might  be  supposed  from  the 
sacrificial  rites  amongst  the  Jews,  allusions  to 
such  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  occurs  as  the  word  Curban,  Mark 
vii,  11.  But  ye  say,  if  a  man  shall  say  unto 
his  father  or  mother,  It  is  Curban,  that  is  to 
8&J>  a  gi^^  hy  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be 
profited  by  me  ;  he  shall  be  free.  This  word 
is  equivalent  to  Sadqa  or  Tassadooq  or  Fida, 
and  is  often  used  by  men  or  women  addressing 
a  superior,  in  which  case  it  means  merely,  I 
am  your  sacrifice.  The  word  is  Arabic, 
derived  from  the  Hebrew,  has  allusion  to  an 
approaching  to  God,  and  means  a  sacrifice,,  a 
victim,  an  offering,  an  oblation,  for  which 
also,  we  have  the  Greek  KapTo/ia.  The  other 
words,  in  the  Arabic,  Sadqa,  Fida  and  Tassa- 
dooq mark  the  continuance  of  the  sacrificial 
rite.  Sadqa,  properly  Sadaqa,  from  the 
Hebrew,  means  alms,  propitiatory  offerings 
and  sacrifice.  The  words  are  continued  into 
Hindustani,  in  Sadqe-jana  or  Sadqe-hona,  to 
become  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  another, 
and  Sadqe  karna,  to  sacrifice  for  the  welfare 
of  another.  Mahomedans  have  two  great  Kur- 
ban  or  religious  festivals,  the  Bakr-£ed,  called 
also  Eed  us  Zoha,  also  Eed  i  Kurban,  which 
is  held  on  the  10th  Zu  ul  Haj  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  offering  up  of  Ishmael  by  Abraham. 
The  other  is  the  Eed  ul  Fitr  or  Bamzan  ki  Eed, 
held  on  the  1st  of  Shawal  at  the  close  of  the 
Bamzau  fast.  The  three  lesser  Eed  are  the 
Akhiri  Char  Shambah,  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  Safar,  when  Mahomed  in  his  last  illness, 
felt  a  little  better  and  bathed  for  the  last  time. 
The  Shab  i  Barat,  or.  night  of  recording  is 
another,  and  it  is  held  on  the  16th  Shaban. 
Other  religious  festivals  are  Moharram,  Bari- 
wafat,  Miraj  i  mohammcd,  Charaghan  i  zandah 
Shah  Madar,  Chai-aghan  i  Banda  Nawaz,  Pir 
i  Dastagair  and  Ooroos  i  Kadr-wali. 

KURBANA  WANLOO,  or  Buljera  wan- 
loo,  Tel.,  amongst  the  Teling  races  are  migra- 
toiy  grain  and  salt  merchants  like  the  Bin- 
jara  race. 

KURBALA,  the  name  of  a  place  in  Iraq 
where  Hussun  is  buried .  Kurbala  ka  Maidan, 
the  plain  where  Hosein  was  slain. 

KURBEE,  Hind.,  the  stalks,  cut  small,  of 
the  sufaid  Jooar,  or  Saonulee,  the  Sorghum* 
vulgare,  and  in  this  state  is  extensively  used 
for  feeding  cattle. 

KURBOOR,  Beng.     Curcuma  reclinata. 

KURBOOZAH,  Hind.  Cucumis  melo. 
Melon. 
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KURD. 

ICURCTir.WANDLU,  Tel.   Ad  mit-caite 

people  in  southern  ItidiH,  who  are  engaged  in 

mat-mftkiiig. 

KURCHOORA,  Beng, 

Shoothee,  HrND. 
Zedoirin  longa. 
Loag^  sedoary. 

A  plant  of  tbo  East  Indies,  stemless, 
roots  palnmle  and  tuberous,  pale-yellow 
internally,  smell  pleasant  and  camphor- like, 
taste  aromatic  and  bitterish.  This  is  the  long 
zedoary  of  phai-macy. —  C Shaugknessy^  p. 
648, 

KURD.  This  people  is  supposed  by  Dr. 
Latliam  to  bo  identical  with  the  Kardnchi  of 
the  Anabasis.  Mcrv  is  held  by  the  Kurd, 
Nomade  Kurd  tribes,  occasionally  occupy 
the  elevated  valley  of  Dasht-i-be-Dowlat, 
K.  W.  of  MoostUDg,  at  the  head  of  tbo  Bol»n 
pass.  Ou  the  west  of  Saharawan  the  country 
18  held  by  pastoral  tribes,  the  Sirpberra  and 
their  branch,  the  Rodaoi,  Kurd  of  the 
Dasht-i-be-Dowlat :  Sbcrwaui  of  Khad,  and 
theRaisani  of  Dolai  and  Khanak*  The  Dasht- 
i-beDowlat  in  the  northern  part  of  Sahara  wan 
and  west  of  the  Bolao  hillH,  i&  about  1 5  miles  in 

■  length  and  breadth.  In  spring  it  is  covered 
with  lovely  flowers  and  grasses,  and  is  then 
covered  with  the  toman  of  the  Kurd,   who 

P  retire  to  Merv  after  the  harvest  of  autumn, 
and  then  predatory  bands  of  Khaka  roam 
over  the  ground  and  attack  travellers.  The 
Kurd  possess  tbo  Dasht-i-be  Dowlat  and  Merv, 
also  Tikari  in  Each  Gandava.  The  Kurd 
of  the  Dasht-i-be   Dowlat  are    surmised  to 

■  have  como  from  the  west  in  the  train  of 
gome  conqueror  and  settled  where  they 
now  are.  Tbo  Turkoman  is  a  shepherd 
and  neatherd  ;  the  warlike  Kurd  is  jiastoral 
and  nomade,  the  Georgian  is  largely  endowed 
both  physically  and  mentally,  but  are  less 
tenaeious  in  purpose.  Amongst  their 
farDilies  are  treasures  of  female  beauty. 
The  Kurd  are  distributed  over  the  westena 
part  of  Asia  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
Armenians  ;  and  there  are  whole  tracts  of 
country  where  the  Kurd  and  Armenian 
villages  alternate.  The  nucleus,  however,  of 
the  Kurd  family  lies  south  of  Annenia ; 
along  the  mono  tain-ridge  w^hich  separates 
Asiatic  Turkey  from  Pci*sia.  There  are,  also, 
n  few  of  the  Kurd  within  the  Russian  frontier. 
Some  pay  allegiance  to  both  Persia  and  Turkey, 
but  there  are  more  which  are  independent  of 
both*  Some  are  well  within  the  Turkish, 
others  as  well  within  the  Persian,  frontier. 
They  all  speak  the  Persian  language,  but  their 
feelings  of  nationality  are  local  and    tribual 

tiijthcr  than  general*  Their  habits  are  rude 
Mui  predatory.  They  are  hardy,  brave, 
nipBclous*  The  costume  of  the  Kurd  is^ 
830  ^ 
h. 


with  the  wealthier  clasdes, 
that  of  the  people  varies  fi 
men  wear  wide  linen  ti*owser», 
a  shirt  confined  by  a  girdle,  as 
times  a  woollen  jacket  withoat  si 
stuff  of  only  a  hand's  breadth 
together.  Some,  instead  of  white  U 
have  brown  ones*  which  iii*e  excewit^ 
and  look  like  sacks  with  two  boles  tt 
the  feet  tlnough.  Their  chanssore 
of  boots  of  red  or  yellow  leather,  wil 
iron  heeb  ;  or  sometimes  s^hoes  mtd«4 
white  wool,  and  atlorned  with  tlirei 
On  their  beails  they  wear  the  twibi 
women  have  the  red  and  yellow  h€i 
iron  heel?,  and  loose  Irow^ers  like  tl 
but  over  this  they  wear  a  long  blue 
long  enough  to  reach  half  ati  ell  b« 
feet,  but  which  is  tucked  up  under  ihi 
and  a  targe  blue  shawl  bangs  down  h 
knee.  Round  tlieir  head:*  they  wH 
shawls  in  the  turban  favbiftn,  ftr  they  ^ 
red  fez,  with  a  silk  hand-  vvtwrt 

it^  and  on  the  top  of  i  t  a 

made  of  short  black    fi  it  o 

diadem  and  leaving  the  4  & 

hair  falls  in  narrow  braids  over  the  d 
and  from  the  turban  hangs 
chain.  It  is  not  easy  to  ii 
becoming  headdress.  Girl*  ai 
with  their  faces  oncovcrcdj  and 
beautiful  girU  i^nth  really  nMa 
to  be  seen.  Their  complejclona 
and  the  eye-brows  and  eye-1 
witli  henna.  Nose-rings  m 
the  women  of  the  very 
Kurdish  writer,  in  his  prefaoe 
his  native  country,  states  that 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Kurd, 
them  to  be  descended  frora  those 
were  saved  from  die  criKTri-nf  7>,l, 
prisoners  informed  > 
Carduchi  -who  inhal 
along  the  Tigris,  through  which  he  i 
march,  •*  were  a  warlike  natioQ  sitd  n 
to  the  king,  and  that  once  the  klof 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  penetrated  into  thetr  country, 
one  of  them  returned,  the  rondi  U 
passable/'  There  are  9ome  ArshM 
this  t  nic  t  of  country,  and  sevtraJ  of  lh< 
Kurdish  chiefs  boan  a  deseenl  froi 
of  that  nation.  The  bistonsn  of 
includes  all  the  pn^^itr^**  *•*"  t  ♦«*  •* 
country  ;  which,  a? 
the  Persian  Gulf,  x  itv  ^jimr 
That  Kurd  signities  **  valbn 
Boostum,  thongh  bcvm  in 
Kurdish  family.  He  tm^ 
i*eading  of  RoastutD-e*G^ 
erroneous,  and  that  it  ah 
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or     Boosium    the   Kurd, — Latham* s 
oJititM  of  Europe^   VoL   ii,    p*    131  ; 
*s  Ladtf*M  Voyage^ p.  2\2;  Malcolm' $ 
ofFtr^ui,  Vol,  ii,  pp^  207-208,  240* 
D  ?  Gftledupn  arborea- 
"""II  or  Curdee,  HiifD,     Saflflowev. 
STAN.       The    couotrj     of    the 
a   dittrict  in    the  east  of   Persia, 
the  Kurd  nvp^  also  found    in  the  west 
I,  in     '  or  and   Syria,     They 

pmrtial  >u  to  tlio  king  of  Per* 

The  Kurd  are  miilionicHlau8  iu  creed. 
|r©  wiry  and  hony  iu  make,  with  very 
lecil  features^  elongated  f^ces  and  dark 
They  are  divided  amongst  each  other 
ibe$»  f:all^  the  Bulbassi,  the  Jaf»  Beb 
ni  ;  and  in  the  south,  the  Lak, 
htiyaii  tribes,  iu  the  mountain- 
south  of  Kirmanshah.  Its  limitis 
the  greatest  part  of  the  tenitory  of 
or  CarduchL  This  extensive  tract 
into  four  difitricts,  two  of  which 
BUjihiih  and  Ardelan*  Tlie  Kaldaiii 
according  to  their  own  account,  were 
to  Christianity  l>y  St.  Thomas  and 
seventy  di&ciples-  By  means  of  a 
eoforoed  system  of  excfusioti,  they 
▼ed  their  freedom  as  a  republic, 
IS  tonetd  and  simple  liturgy  have 
Led  nearly  unchanged  since  the 
\  lotrodaced  ioto  their  gecladed 
'  remarkable  country  of  the 
hcs  eastward  of  the  district  of 
between  lake  Van  and  the  Taurus* 
irjor,  are  terraces  cultivated  w^ith 
gnuDs,  with  a  guceession  of  deep, 
ed  valleys,  between  the  high  and 
Alpine  ranges  of  Jolamerik,  the 
Tagh,  and  other  chainB,  which  rise  to 
dai,  siituated  beyond  the  back -bone 
A  production  in  ancient  As- 
celebrated  manna  ;  (Exod.  xvi> 
juid  35  ;  Numb.  xi.  7,)  which, 
,  is  most  expressively  called 
hnvmssi,  or  the  diviue  sweetmeat. 
tiol  only  cat  manna  in  its  naturnl 
Uiey  do  bread  or  dates,  but  their 
make  it  into  a  kind  of  paste  ;  being 
atate^  like  honey,  it  is  added  to  other 
is  ui^ed  in  preparing  sweetmeats, 
soiae  ghapc  or  other,  are  found  iu 
throughout  the  east.  Goats  and 
met  with  in  largo  flocks,  and  the 
Utter  is  particularly  good,  provid- 
fully  washed.  The  bufi'alo  is  not 
OS  in  the  plnins  ;  but  oxen  and  cows 
nt^  and  of  full  sije  ;  they  are  used 
antveraJilly  to  carry  light  burthens, 
Qf  r^rrt,  which  is  balanced  over  the 
ril  in  a  Btout  doublo  bag, 
I,  ,  ;.       .oUeo  cloth*    Of  the  popu- 
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lutioo  of  Kurdistan  it  is  di^cult  to  speak, 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  but  it  appears 
to  bo  thickly  peopled,  eousidenng  the  moun- 
tuiuous  character    of  the   country  ;  such   is 
certainly  the  case  in  those  parts  which  have 
been  examined  by  Mr.  Rich,  Major  Bawlinsoa 
und  preceding  travellers.     The  Sekkir,  Nur- 
ud-din,    Shinkia,     Gellates,    Bulbasi^    Jass^ 
I^Iikris,   together  with  the  Bahdlnan  tribes^ 
under  the  prince  of  Amadiyah,  and  Rowau- 
duz,  make  up  an  aggregate  of  about  400,00(1 
souls  ;  to  whom  must  be  added  a  large  noma  da 
population,   and    the   numerical   strength  of 
many,  as  yet,  un visited  districts.     The  num* 
her  of  the  Chaldeans  aud  Nestoriaos  proves 
to  be  much  under  the  estimate  made  previotis 
to  Mr,  Aiusworlh's  visit   to   their   couEtry, 
but  sXill,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Kurdistan,  west  of  Zagros,  amounta 
to  about  2,500,000,  or,  perhaps,  rather  more  ; 
and  a  smaller  number  would  scarcely  bear  a 
fair  proportion  to  the  horses  and  other  cattle 
which  are  known  to  exist   in    the   country. 
The  Kurd    are  a  frontier    population,   some 
being  within  the  Turkish,  others  within  the 
Persian  boundary,  their  name  is  the  some  as 
the  ancient  Godicei,  and  they  are  the  Ear- 
duchi.     They  are  mostly  mahomedans,  and  I 
its  southern  members  are  the  Lak,  Feill  and  ^ 
Bukhtiyari  tribes  who  dwell  south  of  Kir* 
manshah.    The  Sindjavi,    are    a  predatory 
tribe  of  Kurd  depending  upon  Persio,  who - 
alternately  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Kerman* 
shah  and  the  plains  upon  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier.    They  do  not  number  more  than  2,000  j 
families,     Mr.  Rich  tells  us  tliat  the  people 
of  Ku  I'd  is  tan  are  divided  into  two  different* 
races  :  the  one  consisting  of  the  tribes,  the 
other  of    tlie   peasants    or    Gooran,      The 
Kurd,  like   the  Persian,  eat  slowly,  and  talk 
between  whiles,  their  dinner  lasting  as  long 
as  ours.     They  have  a  great  objection  to  the  J 
ravenous  mode  of  feeding  practised  by  UieJ 
Turks,  among  whom  the  dishes  are  put  dowa  j 
separately  on  the  table,  and  taken  off  after  m\ 
few  mouthfuls  have   been  snatched   by  the] 
guests.    This  seems  to  be   the  old   Tartjuej 
Irish  ion  ;  while  the  Persians  appear  alway 
to  have  been  deliberate  at  Uteir  meaU*   Ha6ff] 
alludes  to  this  when  saying,  •*  these  wantoal 
damsels  have  snatched  away  quiet  from  ray 
heart,  as  Turks  do  a  tray  of  plunder  ;'*  the  , 
different  breeds  of  Arab  horses  do  not  breed 
well  in  Kurdistan  though  the  sire  and  dan 
be  true  desert  Nedjdi,  the  coHs  never  tur 
out  anything  but  very  common  horses.     Th 
Jaf  tribe  possesses  a  breed  of   small    stout 
horses,   much  celebrated  for  their  strengt 
and  activity.    There  are  Kurd  in  the  Daaht 
i-be  Dowlat,  Merv,  and  part  of  Kutch  Gun 
day©,  who  are  divided  into  six  tribes  or  cL 
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Lower  Kurdistan   is  the  name  given  to 
that  pftrt  of  tbe  paiihalik  of  Baghdad  which 
lies  to  the  N,  E.  of  the  Tigris  and  which 
compris^jd   tlie  diief  part   of  Assyria,   and 
ems  to  be  the   land  of  Kir  spoken  of  in 
be  aoconJ  book  of  Kings  and  in  the  pmphet 
Lmos.    In  Kurdistan^  Dr.  Wolff  bad  long  coa- 
'ferences   with    the  Jew8,   whom    ho   found 
possessed  of  much  learning^.     He  spoke  with 
them  in  Hebrew  and  Chnldean,  whieh  they 
mix  considerably  with  Turkisl*.      The  ordi- 
nary, as  well  as  aome  of  tbe  more  precious 
^jnetals  and  valuable  stones,  are  found  in  the 
astern  provinces,  and  also  in  Azerbaijan  ; 
Dpper  and  other  ores  abound  in  Kurdistan, 
be  Julamerik,  and  other  mountaiu  dlsti'icts. 
fr.  Rich  procured  from  Omar  Aga  a  list  of 
all    the   districts  of  Kurdistan,  coromenclog 
r  from  the  Bagdad  frontier.     Daouda,  it  com- 
aences  four  hours  from  Kifri.     Dillo,  Ziu- 
ganeh,   Kuom  Zun,  are  so  called  from  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  district,     Sheikhan, 
Nara  and  Tchematchemal  ;  Tchia  Souz,  i,  e., 
the    Green    Mount,    Kewatchemala,    Shuau, 
Schubook,  Kalaa,  E^ker,  Kalau,  Sowka,  Gird 
Khaber,   Baziau.       This  fiuishes    the  outer 
line  to  SuUmauia,  Karadagh,  is  bounded   by 
DiUo  and  Zenganeh  on  the  west  and  north, 
on  the  south  it  goes  to  the  Diala,     The  pQss 
of  Bau-i-kilan  on  the  DiaJa  is  in   Kanidagh. 
Earadagh  is  a  large  government,  and  is  sub- 
divided into  several  districts  ;  tliat  in  which 
Ban-i-kilan  is  situated  is  called  Dizziaioesh, 
in  which   is  also  Gewrakalaa.      Wurmawa, 
Sertchinar,  in  which  is  SuUmauia  ;  Soordash  ; 
Mount  G^odroon  is  in  this  district,  Mergeh, 
Pifhder.     Between  Mergeh  and  Pizhder  flows 
the  river  of  Altoon  Kiupri,  whose  source  is 
at  Lajan,  four  or  five  hours  west  of  Saouk 
Boolak.       Gbellala,  Shinek,  Mawntt  Aalan, 
Siwcllj  Seraou,  Mii-awa,  bounded  by  Mawutt, 
Si  well  and  Aalan.     Balukh  Gapiron,  Sheher- 
bazar,  Berkeou,  Serotchik,  Kulambar,  Halle- 
lijee  ;     bounded     by     Kulambar,    Juanroo, 
Wurmawa  and  Zehar.  Shemiran,  a  mountain- 
ous and  desert  district  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Diala  Tdiowtan,  written  Tcheftan,  it  mljoins 
Kizzeljee,  Terratool,  Kara.  The  Bakhtinri,  are 
wandering  pastoml  tribes  of  Kurd,  who  take  up 
their  warm  winter  quarters  in  Arabistan,  at  the 
head  of  the  Peman  Gulf,  but,  in  Ktimmer, 
travel  northwards  amongst  the  niountaius  of 
Kirmanshati.    The  iidiabitants  of  Luri-Bazurg 
nre  now  classed  under  the  general  title  of 
Bakhtiyari  ;  but  originally  this  name  merely 
applied  to  a  small  tribe,  one  of  the  tweoty-six 
distinct  clans,  among  whom  the  province  was 
divided.     The  Baklitiyari^  with  tlieir  depen- 
dencies, numbered  rcconUy  2h,000  families. 
They   comprise   exclusive  of    dependencies, 
three  dirisJOQS— the  HaiVLangi  the  Chahari- 
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Lang  and  the  Dinaruio.       Tbe 
tribe  who  inhabit  the  moan  (mm  d 
west  of  Irak  between   Shorter 
and  from   Shuster  to  near  K 
wander  to  other  parts.  They  ha* 
ed  Ispahan,  Nadir  shah  alone 
reduced  them .     They  are  named 
by  Strabo,  and  Patiskharis  in   tbel 
inscriptions.      Their  mann<?rs   ai 
have  scarcely  changed  -  <la^ 

They  retained  their  \u 
1 840,  when  they  were  conquei 
ed   by   the  Persian    govemmi 
chiefs    kept    in    perpetual    impri^ 
Teheran.  The  country  is  famed  for  1 
tioD  of  Alexander  and  hia  suece«a 
country  south  of  the  great    chatfl 
formed  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eli 
ture,  a  powerful   nation  in  Iho 
Abi-ahara,   before  the   kingd 
and  Babylon  rose  into  notice  m 
Euphrates  and  Tigris^  CoL  Chti 
Dr.   rVotJ^s  Bokhara,    VoLi,^. 
Residence  in  Kurdhtan,  P*ot  i,  |t/?. 
272  ;    Baran    C.  /*.   Del- 
Luristan  and  Arabittan^  j. 
Caravan  Journet/g^  pp,   8- 
Historff   of  Persia,    I'oL    ti, 
Zagras,  Fars,  Kasligoi,  KaiiJ 
Mamaseni. 
KURDULA,  Eim.  Stei 
KUREEM   OOD    DEEN» 
offered  at  his  shrine. 

KUREH,  see  Far8»  Jat,  Jet 
KURELEE,  a  river  of  Jeyi 
KURELL,  HiKD,     HydrilU  ^ 
Roxh. 

KURENDRU,  Bkkc;.    Coainia 
stein,  Garicinia  mnngostttoa* 
KUEEHA,  MiUR.     Troplikw 
KURETA,  DvK,    SiUa   lam 
acuta,  Br  KM. 

KURETIA,  a  hard,    ana, 
heavy,  Ceylon  wood. 
KURETTA,  Bewo.  Sida 
KURFA,  HjND.  Portulaca 
KURFIYOON,  YuarANK 
cut»eba. 

KURG  or  Coorg,  in   its 
an  entire  forest,  and  the  lon^ 
tivftted  valleys  enc)o6ed  witbiD  U 
to    render   its    vaat    wcKidt  fi 
The  whole  of  the  eastern  bouoi 
remarkable  Hue  of  dcmar< 
alniost  unintcrniptcd  and 
from   the  Bu imagery  hills, 
Cavcry  ;  this  spiico  ts    wholly 
Advancing  westward  tbe  woodt 
density  ns  tJic  couiUrj   tiii|irofci 
tion,  and  i  tadmiJIjr^' 

ing  the  ^u  Jittt*. 
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irliieli  partially  bare  of  wood,  are 
ith  a  laxoriaDt  herbage.  Yerajeo- 
0  miles  from  Mercara,  and  about  48 
naDore,  has  a  climate  similar  to  that 
Dj  the  rest  of  Coorg,  cool,  healthy 
Dg.  The  temperature  ranges  from 
(T  at  noon,  rarely  reaching  84'.  In 
Jny,  weather,  it  continues  stationaiy 
id  in  the  cool  nights  of  tlie  S.  W. 
it  goes  as  low  as  66*.  The  wind  is 
>lent  there  as  in  some  other  districts, 
.  blows  pretty  strong.  Coffee  culti- 
18  commenced  in  this  district.  The 
elevation  of  the  estates  is  about 
8,600.  The  natives  are  much  at- 
3  their  little  coffee  gardens.  The 
'  Kodaga  tongue  is  spoken  in  this 
icipality  lying  on  the  western  ghauts. 
Jaga  and  has  hitherto  been  re- 
B  Canarese,  modified  by  the  Tulu. 
.  Moegling  states  that  it  is  more 
Hied  to  the  Tamil  and  Malaya! um 
he  Canarese.  Dr.  Nash  describes  the 
d  Amma  Coorg  as  of  the  same  tribe. 
re  a  Caucasian  head,  i*egular  features, 
nose  with  chiselled  lips,  black  eyes 
:  hair.  They  wear  wbiskera  and 
e»  bat  no  beard,  have  fair  complexion 
Uigent  countenances  and  in  gene- 
d  independent  deportment.  They 
^culture  and  a  few  seek  other  em- 
8,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  eschew  mill- 
)loy.  They  believe  themselves  to 
idants  of  the  daughters  of  Chandra 
ing  of  Matsadesha,  obtained  by  the 
on  of  Parvati.  Chandra  Yarma  is 
ive  come  originally  to  Coorg.  They 
'orship  the  goddess  Cavaro  Amroah 
bi,  but  demon  and  ancestor- worship  is 
They  have  no  guru  of  their  own 
nnder  brahmin ical  influence.  No 
in  has  as  yet  embraced  Christianity. 
iver  tribe  or  Yerrawanru  or  Erra 
led  men  ;  and  the  Yevaru,  Yerlan  or 
r  servile  races  in  Coorg. 
r.  Hind.,  of  Panjab,  &c.  Celtis  cauca- 
tle  tree. 

rOADA  in  Canara.  A  slab  from 
B  has  an  inscription  in  Canarese, 
rocation  is  in  Sanskrit.  Its  date  is 
a  909,  A.  D.  987  ;  and  there  is  an 
)  Ainiily  of  Machmal,  710,  corres- 
to  the  above.  Character  used  in 
BB  is  Hala  Canara.  It  has  an  invo- 
Siv^a  as  Swayambhunath,  Parbati, 
ind  the  kings  or  princes  mentioned 
null  Deya  and  his  son  Bachwan. 
ptiOD  is  temarkablc,  adverting  to 
for  the  terms  "  suppressor  of  the 
the  Daitya,"  applied  to  Sambhu 
ring  relation  apparently  to  the  ex- 
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termination  of  the  bnddhists,  not  long  previ- 
ously, by  the  Saiva  sect  The  inscription  gives 
lands  to  a  temple  of  Sambhu,  and  houses  to  the 
native  priesthood.  There  is  not  a  word  about 
brahmans,  and  the  mention  of  "  native  priest- 
hood" would  seem  to  confirm  the  belief  of  the 
modern  introduction  of  the  brahmans  into 
Southern  India. —  Vol.  vi,  p.  664. 

KURGOTAR,  Hind.  Saxifraga  ligulata. 

KURH,  Hind.  A  savage  rite  now  ^rgot- 
ten  in  India.  The  burning  of  an  old  woman 
by  brahmins  to  prevent  any  government  ofil- 
cer  placing  them  under  restraint — WiUotCs 
Glossary. 

KURHURIA,  BsNG.  Achyranthes  aspera, 
Linn. 

KURI,  HiKD.  A  name  of  several  plants. 
Sterculia  villosa,  S.  wallichii  :  Xanthium 
strumarlum,  Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis,  Ficus 
cunia,  and  a  species  of  Eragrostis. 

KURI,  Can.  A  fish-trap  basket  made  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  mouse- trap  with 
narrowing  entrance  and  springy  bamboo  spikes 
projecting  inwards  so  as  to  prevent  return  ; 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  mouth  of  the 
purse  in  a  trawl  net.  On  this  plan  they  are 
made  of  all  sizes  and  of  many  shapes.  The 
small  ones  used  to  catch  the  fry  in  the  rice- 
fields  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  are  made  of 
finely-split  apd  closely-twined  bamboo,  while 
those  used  in  the  rivers  are  sometimes  the 
same,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  10  or  12 
feet  in  length,  and  more  elaborately  construct- 
ed.   These  traps  are  called  cruives. 

KURI,  see  Kashmir. 

KURIAPERA  DOAR,  see  Dear,;  India. 

KURIL,  Pushtu.  Capparis  aphylla. 

KURI  or  Kuril  of  Ravi.    Hedera  helix. 

KURI  LA,  Beno.  Alysicarpus  vaginalis. 

KURILE  ARCHU^ELAGO  is  on  the  east 
of  Asia.  The  Kurilian  or  Aino  race  occupy 
the  mouth  of  the  Seghalin  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  Kamtskatka,  on  the  main  land, 
and  all  the  islands  between  Kamtskatka  and 
Japan.  The  peninsula  of  Tarakai  is  Kurilian. 
In  the  island  of  Karafto,  Kamoi  is  their  chief 
deity  :  Kami,  in  Japanese,  is  the  name  of  a 
god, — in  Mongolia,  of  a  shamanist  priest. 
The  Aino  are  the  aboriginal  races  of  Yezo, 
whose  severe  treatment  by  the  Japanese,  has 
led  them  to  other  countries.  They  also  occupy 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Seghalin, 
which  is  in  possession  of  the  Japanese.  The 
Aino  are  of  short  stature  with  broad  faces  of 
the  Mongol  type.  They  are  a  timid  race, 
their  limbs  are  hairy,  they  have  bushy  beards 
and  long  tangled  hair,  large  heads  and  clumsy 
figures,  the  expression  of  their  faces  is  that  of 
good  nature  cumbered  with  stupidity.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Rosney,  their  language  is  dis- 
similar to  Japanese,  and  that  spoken  in  the 
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Ku riles  and  ia  the  bland  of  Yczo^  are  also 
different  from  Japanese* — Hec.  Mr.  /idams^ 
p.  240.     See  Japan. 

KURILLA,  DcK.     Momordica  charantta. 

KURING,  Hind,     Datberffia  arborea. 

KURISFUCHURIM,  Hlnd,  Poinciana 
puleliernnia* 

KURKEE  or  KuretA,  Brng,  Rotlboel* 
^a  perforata,  Tliyridostachyum  perforatum* 

KURIT  SHUK,  Pku3.  Sesamum  ori- 
ental© ;  Gingelly  or  scsmaum  uiK 

KURKADAGA,  Saks.     Myrobalan. 

KURKAM,  also  Kurkura,  Hind.,  Pers. 
iSaffi'orK     Crocus  sativus. 

KURKAN,  Hind.  Penuiaetum  cench- 
ruides, 

KURKA  PULI,  Tam.»  Malkal.  Garcinia 
kjcanibogia,  also  Prinsepia  utilis. 

KURKATA,  Hind.  ?  A  tree  o£  Chota 
Kagpore  with  a  hard,wliite  timber. — CaLCat 
£x.  1862. 

KURKATAKI,  Saks.  Cucamin  muri- 
catus* 

KUR-KHAN,  Bee  Kamran. 

KIJRKIHAR.  About  three  miles  to  the 
Borth-eai*t  of  Puoawa  is  the  largo  village  of 
Kurkihar  It  is  perhaps  the  largest  place 
between  the  cities  of  Gay  a  and  Bihar.  The 
remains  at  Kurkihar  consist  of  several  ruined 
mounds,  in  which  numerous  statues  atul  small 
votive  topes  of  dark-blue  atone  have  been 
foond,— J5.  A,  S,  J,,  32,  1864. 

KURKNI,  Hind.  Staphylea  eroodi,  Spi- 
ral Lindteyana,  Marlea  begouifoUa,  Leptoptia 
eordifolins, 

KURKTI,  Bkno.  Cucumia  utillissimas,/?. 

KURKU,  or  Kur,  a  race  who  occupy 
Nimar,  the  Gawilghur  hilis  of  Berar,  Kalibbit, 
the  western  SatpurRjin  the  bills  about  Gawil- 
ghur near  Ellichpnr  and  northwards  towards 
Indore.  Major  Keatinge  describes  tliem  as  a 
tri  be  of  Good,  bu  t  that  is  a  mistake,  they  are  not 
*Gondt  but  ft  branch  of  the  Kol  family*  The 
linrku  and  Goud  keep  themselve.^i  separate, 
and  they  each  have  a  separate  language. 
Voysey  had  mentioned  that  the  Gond  consider 
themselves  as  a  distinct  ti  ibe  from  tiie  Kur,  and 
neither  eat  nor  intermarry  witb  them.  Their 
language  has  a  great  resemblance  to  that  in 
use  by  the  Lurka  Kol  and  Santal.  None  of 
Ihese  correspond  with  the  words  of  the  Dra- 
tridian  tongues.  The  Kurkii  Ian gn age  ia 
identical  with  that  of  the  Kol.  There  are 
88,709  of  this  race  in  Berar  ;  along  with  the 
Uulh,  Gond  and  Kolamb,  they  occupy  the 
lail  gbaut  and  the  southern  skirta  of  its  hilts. 
These  four  races  aJl  i*esemble  each  other  in 
Ip pear 8 nee,  though  they  each  speak  a  diffei'ent 
tongue,  and  in  their  features  they  differ 
^from  the  villagers.  Many  of  the  Kurku 
occupy  the  Mail  ghat,  a  strip  of  wild  country 
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along  the  Wurdah  river,  wbi^fl^^ 

the   Gond,    Raj    Gond,     Ai^armm 

Bhoya  Gond,  Uie   Pardhan  or  taf 

Gond,  the  Ballai  or  Gond  Pariah,  til 

outcasta  of  the  Kurku,  tho  Mugel 

quail -catchers,  nun^^  "''i'-"  \i\  all  ab4 

souls  of  the  aboi  I  ig  with  * 

5,196  hindoos. — Cufn^ffn  li,  pp,  41^ 

KURKULl,  Hind.     Lepiopusc 

KURKUM,    HxBRBw,    Pek^i. 

sativus,  Linn.  \ 

KURKUNI,  HiND.»    also   TiJ 

Hazara,  Gardenia  tetras perms. 

KURKUTCHA,  a  range  of 
which  separates  the  valley  of  Kabl 
plain  of  Jellalubad  ;  and  cooneeta  t 
Kush  with  the  Sufed-Koh.  The illi 
range  varies  from  1,000  to  2,000 
Kabool,  and  the  liighest  part,  ia  3< 
69«  30',  is  8,000  feet  abore  the  f^ 
are  four  routed  over  this  rauge, 
only  for  a  roan  and  horse  ;  mi  I 
Pass,  4,000  British  troops  were  <h 
tbeir  retreat  in  1B42.  Cold,  iM 
winter,  the  frost  sphttiug  die  roclci 
fmgments. 
KURMA,  HiNP.  PhcBtilx  dace 
KURMA,  Hind.  A  tortoise* 
KURMA,  or  the  Tortoi«e  ilM 
Vishmt,  waa  the  second  ^raod  < 
Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  a  foi'loii 
dently  refers,  like  tlie  first  maU 
avatar,  to  the  flood.  For  the  purpo^ 
ing  to  man  some  of  the  comfoft 
veuiences  that  were  lost  in  this  flo 
is  fabled  to  have  become  iocaina 
the  form  of  a  tortoise  :  iti  whidi 
sustained  the  mouutaio  Mandan^ 
his  back  to  serve  as  aaaxk,  when^ 
aud  demons,  the  vast  serpent  VafliI 
as  a  rope,  churned  the  oc^an  iof  ll 
of  the  amrita,  or  beverage  of  tl 
Aud  the  result  of  the  operation,  I 
distinguished  this  avalara,  was  tli#i 
of  fourteen  articles^  uaaally  calk 
gems,  or  chaturdeaa  ratna  ;  in  €4 
guage  chow  da  ratni .  These  fowl 
are  thus  enumerated  :  I,  iheMooo 
2,  Sri,  or  Laksbmi,  the  goddeaa  of 
beauty  ;  3,  Sura^  wine,  or  S^ui 
goddess  of  wine  ;  4,  Oor 
headed  horse ;  5,  K  usty hhu .  < 

able  value  :   6,  Panjata,  n  ttoa 
taoeonsly    yielded   crci-y    tJiiag 
Surabhi,  a  cow  similarly  booallfal 
wantara,  a  physician  ;  %  Iravali« 
ludra,   with    threu   proboaei ;   ip 
shell  conferring  victory 'oo 
sound  it;    11,  Danuaha,   an  vi 
12,  Bikh,  poison,  m  doagis  ;  ]3| 
Apsara,  a  beaut ifiil  and  •tbMt 
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la,  ilie  beTerftge  of  immoTlalUy,     Wben  I 

«i©    pp- rik    rJ  the  deity  Vishnu   having 

ihti»  red,  we  must  understand  it 

taD*"  ^rioB  ;  for  in  fact,  tliei^  ie, 

p«  ne  point  iu  their  mytholo- 

reui^itiii   111    which    the  whole  race  of 

re  laitli*      There  are  sectaries  and 

'  ''Mit  end*  who   will   believe 

thiit  others  abjure  ;  indivi- 

i^e  sects  dissent  from  the  doetrines 

the  majority  ;  other  philosophical 

I0S   wrill    eearcely  believe  any  tiling,  in 

Mod     to    their    easy-faithed    brethren » 

Dsbelieve  nothing.     Thus  some  saiva,  or 

of  Siva,  admit  the  saci'cdjiess  of  the 

im  0f  Vifiliiiii,  but  in  different  degrees  of 

ejr  unrl   Ktitictitjr  :  they  generally  admit 

(reotiified  luterpo^itiou  of  the  preserving 

i^f  tbe   deity  ia  the  aflTairs  of  the 

'  hout  yielding  the  point  of  eupre* 

iu    the   prototype-     Aud  some  zealous 

Mi'*'«,     f>r    followers   of    Vis«hDU,  giving 

<  to  hif$  adoration  in  some  iucar- 

K  n  or  Rama,  for  instance,  reject 

iiitii<^nntioQ,    commensurate   with   their 

or    bt^utry,   all   farther  application   of 

tetm^^      Hence  may,  in  part,  be  dis- 

tUe    liabilitj   under   which  inquirers 

of    being    misiled   by    sectaiies    into 

_  achiBin  as  orthodoxy,  and  of  forming 

ooQctttsloDS  from  individual  or  partinl 

Avatar^    means  in   the  hindi 

^oggrnt    or    incar nation,   and    is    a 

P         ^     V  the  hindoos  to  deaignate 

n  ug  of  Vishnu,  usually  thus 

tl   li^med  :   ] ,  Mat^ya,  or  fi«h  j  2, 

or  Tortoifle  ;  3|  Varaha,  or  Boar  ;  4, 

igbst    or   Man- lion  ;    5,   Yamaoa,    or 

Paras u    Kama,   the   name   of  a 

n  in  whom  the  deity  becnrae 

Bama,  the  same  ;  8,  Krishna, 

;  9,   Bodha,  the  same;  JO,  Kalki, 

Of  iheset  ^^^^  ^^  P^st  ;  the  tenth 

and  those  of  Rama  and  Krishna 

ifkable* 

^  ADDI,  a  river  near  Barut- 

laiiabad, 

Xy  or  KeDJO)  Hind.     Galeduna 

-FXJXI*  a  Hver  of  ChitUgonp^. 

[L     The  Kurmi  are  semi-aboriginal 

d«vel)ing  nr»rth  of  the  Kunbi,  but 

lih    of  the  Eajput  and  Jat.     They 

c  of  th(5  population  in   the  purt 

■ear  the  Damudah  river,  {Dal- 

r),  ami  •re  a  very  industrious  class 

iltjvators,  ID  considerable  numbers  in 

aurral  aod  eastern  parts  of  t^te  North 

[E*ro%io<?«*  «r  in  Hindustan  generally, 

at(.  ^lo  finer  garden  style  of 

H},:  ;o    than   the  Jat    and 
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Rajput,  butt  Ulse  the  Jut  race,  are  assisted  by 
their  iadusuious  women  who  have  passed 
into  a  proverb  for  industry, 

Bhale  jat  Koonbiu  ki  K*hoorpi  hat*h 
K'liet  niraweu  apne  pi  ke  sat'h. 
They  dwell  to  the   south  of  the  Riijput   and 
Jat,  have  viMngcs  of  their  own,  and  are  ali^o 
spread  in  detiirhed  families  or  groups.     Mr* 
Campbell   considers  tht-m  to  be  ideuticni  with 
the  Kunbi  and  to  occupy  from  L.  23*  or  24*  N. 
to  16"  N.,  and   fi'oui  the  western  frontiers  of 
Guzerat,couulriefl  watered  by  the  Wyuganga^i 
the  middle  gunga  aud  upper  sti-eams  of  the 
Nerbudduh.      Very    few    of    th^se    become 
soldiers,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Gauges  thcj 
are  looked  down  upon  as  mere  humble  tiller 
of  the  soil.    They  are  more  numerous  towarc 
the  Jubbulpore  and  Saugor  territories  wher 
they  mingle  with  the  Lodha.     Thence,  west- 
wards, as  on  both  sides  of  the  Kerbuddah,  in 
Malwa,  where  they  meet  the  Jnt,  and  through- 
out the  southern  borders  of  Hiiidusl-nn,  there 
are     numerous    Kuimt    who    speak     hindi. 
Those  in  Hindust^m  are  darker  aud  lees  good* 
looking  than  brahmins  and  raj  puts,  but  Mm 
Campbell  states  (pp.  93-4)  that  they  arequitan 
Arinn  in  their  features,  institutions  and  man- 
ners. Other  authorities,  however,  mention  that 
there  is  no  similarity  in  the  physiognomy  of 
the    Kurmi   and  Kunbt.     The  Kurmi    sub- 
divisions are — 
Jeshwar,      1    Patlu,  1     Patrihu, 

Dhlviai,  |  Adhonda,  j  OhoraCharbao. 
But  Sir  H*  Elliot  says  the  seven  sub- 
divisions are  usually  enumerat^^d  as  K'huiee- 
bind,  Putnrya,  G'hoi-churha,  Jyswar,  Canou- 
jea,  Kewut  and  Jhooneya.  VV'il&on  also  says 
they  have  seven  sections,  and  that  in  central 
and  eastern  Hindustan,  West  and  North- West 
Provinces,  they  are  the  great  agiiculturists. 
He  says,  that  they  are  occasionally  seen  as 
predial  slaves  to  which  state  they  have  sold 
themselves  or  been  sold.  The  Ghameta  of 
Behar  ore  a  sub-di vision  of  Kumii*  They 
forna,  says  Elliot,  a  large  class  of  the  culti- 
vators in  the  eastern  and  coutral  portion  of 
the  N*  W.  Provinces,  few  in  Delhi  and  the 
Upper  Doab.  Under  the  different  names  of 
Coormee,  or  Koormee,  Kunbhi,  Kuaabi,  or 
Koombhee,  they  extend  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Hindustan,  Berar  and  the  western 
Deecan.  They  are  famous  as  agriculturists, 
but  frequently  engage  iu  other  occupations. 
Ihe  Kui^mi,  Kunbi,  Jat  and  Itnjput  are  the 
chief  territorial  tribes  of  Kortiiern  India. 
The  Kurmi  are  supposed  by  Tod  to  be  the 
Koolmbi  of  the  Dekhao  and  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  numerous,  next  to  the  Jat,  of  all  the 
agricultural  clapes.  The  best  agriculturists  of 
the  Central  Provinces  are  decidedly  the  Kormi . 
but  they  seldom  occupy  the  wilder  portioaa  ol 
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tlie  distncts  and  are  founil  mostly  in  riuh  black  I  Persmns,  and  aniong  ilietns 


B<nl  tracts.      It  is  a  common  saying  that  no 
Kurmi  can  exist  where  lie  is  unable  to  raise 
rabi  crops*     They  are  a  most  peaceable  set 
of  men    and  have    always    been   remarkable  i 
for  their  royalty  to  the  ruling  power.     They  ' 
are  very  ieuacions  of  their  ancestral  holdings, 
and  seldom  alienate  rights  in  Itind  unless  under  » 
ilie  greatest  pressure  of  cireurastances.      A  i 
Kurmi   is  rarely  known  to  follow  any  other  ! 
profession,  but  that  of  agricultyre,  whether  as  I 
t»ultivator  or  farmer,  and   the  renl   secret   of 
their  unfailing  succesfi  in  agriculfnral  pursuits  | 
generally  does  not  appear   to  lie  so  much   in  1 
their  reputed  supterior  Bkill,  as  in  the  t\irA  of' 
I  women  as  well  as   men  engaging   equally  in 
field  work,  while  the  women  of  several  other 
agricultural  classes  are  precluded,  by  prejudice 
or  custom,  from  assist! ug  the  male  population  in 
their  labours.     Scarcely  inferior  to  the  Kurmi 
I  as  agriculturists,  are   the  Lodhi    who,   Iiow- 
|j©ver,  are  the  opposite  of  the  former  in  natural 
Itemperament,  being  turbulent,  rovengcfub  and 
iiever  ready  to  jojci  in  any  disturbance.     They 
make     good     soldiers,     and     are     generally 
excellent  sportsmen.     Botli  among  Kurmi  and 
Lodhi,  there  is  no  distinction  between  a  mis- 
tress and  wife,  provided  always  that  the  fomier 
is  of  the  same  caste  as  the  husband,  or  Ijetter 
still  the  widow  of  an  elder  brotlier  or  cousin, 
iiowever  far  removed.      Tlio  children    born 
rom  such  connexions  are  on    an  equal  footing 
regards   inheritance  of  property,   whether 
Brsonal,   real,  or  ancestral,  with  those  born 
from  regularly  married  wMves,   Large  numbers 
of  the  Gond  and  Ahir  too  are  agriculluristn. 
They    arc    the   only     tribes  which    inhabit 
the  wooded  and  hilly  portions  of  tite  districts, 
and  are  generally  poor,  of  unsettled  habits  and 
iDdiffercnt  agriculturists.     In  the  plains  they 
ftre   principally   employed   as   farm -servants. 
In  1866  the  Raipur  population  amounted  to 
952,754,  almost   all  of  them   immigrants, — 
Kurmi,   Teli,    Lodhi,   Chamar,   Ahir,   Gaira, 
Ganda,  Kan  war,  from  the  north,  the  Halba 
from  BasUr,  and  Chandaaml  Mahrattaa.     The 
Kurmi,  Teli,  Chamar  and  Halba  are  the  chief 
agriculturists  of  the   Raipur    district.     The 
awar  ai-c  regarded  as  the  prior  occupants, 
bey  prefer  the  jungle  tracts,  but  are  supposed 
ix)  be   Rajputs   imperfectly   hinduised.     The 
Halba  are  immigrants  from  the  south.     Once 
in  his  life-time,  a  FInlbn  sacrifices  three  goats 
ind  a  pig,  one  to  each  of  the  national  deities, 
lulled  Narayen  Oasain,  and  Burba  Deo,  mate 
ieities,    Sati   and    Batna,   female    deities. — 
Elliot;   Tod's  Rajasthafh  Vollhp,Z7U 
KURMRU,  HiKD.    Albizzia  odoratissima. 
KUBMSAQ,  Pkr«,     As  t^  expression  of 
contempt,  the  word  Sag,  signifying  *'  a  dog/* 
is  geiwrskUy  applied    to    christians    by    the 
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contemptuous,  Kurmsjy^  is 

use.     Both  appear  to  be  tei 

tiquity  ;  for  Ouseley   suspeelt^ 

Kunnsaq  are  the  Sacn5  and  Khiir. 

tioned    by    Solinus,    those 

being  probably   Utini«ed   fn 

apprehension  of  their  Bounds* 

in  their  lanf^uage,'*  accordiiif^i 

"call  the  Scytliiaus  Saca^ 

Scythians  call  them  Chor-aaeL' 

lingua  sua  Hacas  dicunt^  et 

Persas  Choraacos  nominaot,-* 

xlix  III  Ouselef/s  Travth 

KURMUL,  Mahr.     b 

KURMU-VIFAKA,    Sa 

to  work,  and  pak,  to  rijieo. 

K  URN  AH.      Near    the 

Euphrates  and  Tigris  in 

lat   47*  east,  after  a  coi 

the  walled  town  of  Kuro^ 

hou«?e9,  dispojsed  along  tlie  ri 

Tigri.^,  and  the  left  of  that  o 

It  fluctuates  as   to  size,  and 

1831  tlian  it  ^vas  found  in  l8i 

is  chielly  constructed  of  reed 

pirt  of  the  supposed  site  of 

which  probubly  stood  within 

still   extending  across  tlie 

where  the  two  great  rivers 

by  their  individual  names, 

Kesra  or  Arch  of  Chosroe^ 

the  site  of  the  ancient  CtesipluMi, 

lower  down  the  remains  of  the 

the  contiuuaiiona  of  the  Tifria 

known  appellation  of  Sbatt'-al-DQll 

Kut-al-amaiah,  a  small  town  oa  tl 

nearly  midway  between  Bagdad  « 

being  about  178  miles 

former   city,    and   t*7| 

E*  from  the  latter.   Lowi 

for   about    40  mtlee   throuj 

coming   near   the    tomb  of 

resumes  its  former  size  and 

winds   in   the  general  aottthi 

Kurnal),  which  place   Is  2S2 

ebamarah  by  the  winditsga*  ai 

distance.      The  whole    ooorie 

described   may  be  estimated  ftl  I 

which  is  little  more  fb«n  half  tft^ 

sister  stream,  tlie  '  \ 

of  the  latter  to  1i>      _  ^ 

it  dtschai"ges  oiore  water,  owing  lo 

ous  tributanee  which  tl  r^edtci  41 

side,  among  which  maj  be  ptrHcak 

the  two  Zab  river?,  and   the  lifl 

There  are,  however,  o«ily  two  ffifl 

moment  on   the  wcctem  aide  lhr« 

long  disUncc  from   Dirar  Bckr, 

A  consil      '  ' 

takes  pliL 


1^  till  die  dItFereut  feeders  me  bound 
Ihe  fro6i  oud  soow  of  Jjiijuary,  iu  the 
ttmn  mountains.      This   serious   check 
\   far  a  lime   the  swelling  of  the  river, 
re  its   permaoeut  rise,  like  that  of  tlie 
Lies,   does    not   usually  begin   till  the 
of  >lju*ch.     There  ia  an  active  com- 
aJoog  the  Tigris,  botweea  Basrah  and 
I,  by  means  of  the  large  country  boats, 
go  in  Beets,  and  above  the  latter  city  it 
place   chiefly  by  means  of  rafts  from 
Ou  the  junction  of  the  Euphmtcs  nnd 
tlie   one   tidal  channel,  almost  half  a 
riiie,   tukes  nearly  a  straight  course,  S. 
i  tttkler  the  well-known  appcliaiiou  of 
I    Arab,  and  when  five    miles   below 
[  tlieir  united  waters  I'eceive  those  of  the 
or  Kerkhahf  which,  coming  from  the 
of  Ai*delan  through  au  extensive 
couQiry,  passes  a  short  distance  west- 
f  die  ruins  of  Su»a  and  likewise  of  the 
izab.     After  receiving  this  acces- 
Bbatt-el-Arab    flows  through    date 
nl   near  several  villages,  chiefly  on 
bank,  and  at  leugth  arrives  oppasite 
inrhich  is   39^  miles  by  the  river,  and 
south  34*  E.  direct  from    K  urn  ah. 
hole  of  this  distance  there  are  but 
ds  both  of  them  large  :  and  the  river 
avenige  widtli  of  600  yards,  with  a 
2 1  feet ;  it  has  a  current  of  two  knots 
during  the  lowing,  aud  three  koots 
during  the  ebb  tide.     Kurnah  is  one 
towns  founded,  and  called  Apamea  by 
Nicator,  after  Apama,  his  wife.     Se- 
Kicaior   founded  thirty-five  cities  in 
lesser  Asia  ;  sixteen  of  which  he 
ilioch,  from  Antiochus,  his  father  ; 
ift  from  his  own  name  ;  six  Lao- 
Laodice,  his  mother  ;  three  Apa- 
Apama,  his  first  wife,   (of  whicJi 
Kurnah  was  the  chief  j)  and  one 
from   Stratonice,   his  last  wife, 
er  trt  Dean  Piideaux,  he  was  a  great 
he  Jains,  and  the  first  who  gave 
.r:**icnta  in  those  provinces  of  Asia, 
on  this  Bide  of  the  river  Euphrates. 
had  been  faithful  and  serviceable  to 
wars,  and  in  many  other  respects,  he 
Utem  great  privileges  in  all  the  cities 
built. — *£up/irate$  and  Tigris,  Col. 
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and  left  l>ank  of  the  Hindri,  in  lat.  15*  48'  N., 
long.  78"  E.,  900  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
junction  of  the  Hiadri  and  Tumbudm  occur- 
ring to  its  south-east,  Kuruoo),  was  long 
held  by  a  feudatory  Pathan  chief.  Lying 
between  the  Ceded  Districts  and  the  Hydera- 
bad territory,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  East 
India  Company  on  loth  December  1815,  but 
on  the  18th  October  1839,  was  again  taken 
possession  of,  and  on  the  same  day  a  battle 
was  fought  at  Zorapore,  a  f^w  miles  otT;  the 
nabob  of  Kurnool  was  captured  and  the  terri- 
tory annexed  ;  this  Pathan  family  accompa- 
nied Nasir  Jung  to  the  Caruatic  in  17o0. 
Knmool  province  is  now  a  small  col  lee  torn  to 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  witli  273,190  inha- 
bitants to  tlie  north  of  Cuddapali,  Un^oughout 
which,  the  river  Tumbodm  runs  and  joins  the 
Kistnah  river  a  few  miles  down.  The  basins 
of  the  Kistuah  river  aud  ttsa^uents,  the  Gut- 
purbah,  Malpnrbah  and  Beemah  are  occu- 
pied by  quartzites,  slates,  limestones,  &c., 
which  cover  the  larger  portion  of  the  districts 
of  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool,  westwards  tli rough 
the  Raichore  Doab  by  Gogi,  Gulburgali,  to 
KuUadgliee  and  Delgaum,  and  appear  to  rcpre* 
sent  the  older  portion  of  the  great  Vindhyan 
series^  Hocks  of  the  same  miueral  character 
appear  under  the  great  Sows  of  the  Dekhan 
ti*ap,  and  resting  quite  uncomfortably  on  tlie 
gneiss  rocks  in  parts  of  the  Raichore  Doab, 
and  the  vicinity  of  i^elganm,  and  under  parts 
of  tlie  ghauts  on  the  western  coast,  and  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  general  series  as  the 
rocks  in  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool,  there  is  no 
doubt, 

KURNU.PIIOOL,  Beng.  Gilly-flower. 
Mathiola  incora,  also  China  pink,  Diacanthus 
chineusis* 

KURNYEE,  see  Kalliyon, 

KUROL,  Hind.  Hedera  helix. 

KUBOONAMAYIj  Sans.  From  karoona, 
pity. 

KUROONGAULEE,  Tam.  In  Palghat,  a 
dark  coloured  heavy  and  hard  wood  used  for 
fu rn  i  ture.  —  Cohnet  Prith . 

KUROTU-PALAH,  Ma  leal,  A  tree  of 
Malabar  and  Canara,  which  grows  to  about 
eighteen  feet  long  and  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  very  close  in  its  gi'ain,  and  remark- 
ably  hard  and  strong.    It  produces  a  fruit 


pi.    39  ;    Prideaux^it   connection  of  which  is  eaten  medicinally  ;  but  the  wood  is 


and   New    Testament  ;    Mignan^s 
p.   4.      Sec    Kbuzietao,    Cbaldea, 
lia,  Tigris, 
IH,  see  Kuru-khet. 
flJA,  Tam.    Tylophora  asthmatica, 

L,  ^z^G*  Fremna  spinosa- 
yOhf  a  wallet]  luwu  on  a  tongue  of 
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not  much  used  in  consequence  of  the  labour 
required  in  working  it, — Edt^e^  M,  and  C 

KITBOUW  ?  see  Tiu. 

KURPHULLON,  Git,  Caryophyllus  aro- 
matic us,  Linn. 

KURPOOR,  Bekg.  Camphor  tree,  Cam* 
phora  ofiicinarum,  also  Limuuphila  gratiu- 
loides, 
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KtTRRIMIA  CBTLINICA. 

TCURPOORA  SILASIT— ?    Gypsum. 

KURRA  (i»l-  Kurro)  a  ring  worn  on  the 
wristfg  ankles,  &c. 

KURRAGANIKA-WANLOO.  Wanagan^ 
ikaloo,  PuQchnDganigaloo  of  Telingaca,  three 
ihopmeo,  dealers  or  shopkeepers,  called,  in 
commoQ  parlance  by  the  Hiotii  word  **  Teli" 
or  oilmen.  They  are  petty  traders  or  shopmen . 

KURRAH,  see  Kasambi. 

KURRAH,  Hind.,  Pers.  A  circular  en- 
closure in  which  brahmnns  were  accustomed 
to  place  a  woman,  whom  they  threatened  to 
burn,  if  the  servants  of  Government  preferred 
a  charge.     See  Kur,  Kush. 

KtJREH,  PKua.  Plural,  of  Kurrali  means 
circles  or  districts  of  a  country. 

KURRAHEE,  a  flat  vessel  of  iron,  brass, 
or  earth,  in  which  food  is  boiled  or  fned- 

KURRAL.  The  Dhnnd,  Tanaoli,  Alpial, 
Kurral,  A  wan  and  Gukkiir,  are  petty  tribes 
known  only  by  their  tubal  names  without 
any  common  appellation  Jiving  north  of  the 
Salt  Range.  They  aro  described  by  Mr. 
]7ampbelt  as  the  6ne5t  and  handsomest  men 

India,  perhaps  in  the  world.  They  profess 
ciahomedanism  and  have  fanciful  mahomedan 
Buealogies,  but  aro  wholly  Indian  in  their 
ungoage,  manners,  habits  and  constitutions. 
Fheir  language  is  Punjabi,  They  have  no 
Dunection  with  the  Puthan  races,  and  they 
claim  none  with  tlio  Jafc  and  Rajput,  the 
^ilzak  alone  claim ing  to  be  of  Hindustan 
Drigin.  Their  features  would  seem  to  show 
liat  they  have  kindred  with  the  Kashmiri,  or 
_  rith  the  pre-hiudoo  congeners  of  the  earlier 
Indians  found  in  the  hills  far  west,  but  their 
language  and  character,  their  dross  and  the 
architecture  of  iheir  houses  would  indicate 
that  they  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Punjabi, 
The  Dlmnd,  are  a  very  handsome  race, 
and  the  Tanaoli  dwell  to  the  north  in  the 
outer  range  of  the  Himalaya,  and  about  the 
^adiis  near  Torbela,  but  they  are  not  consi- 
Sered  to  be  brave  or  trustworthy.  The  A  wan 
bf  the  lower  lands  and  the  Dhund,  &c^  of  the 
higher  lands  hare  democratic  village  institu- 
tions.—  Campbell f  p.  97. 

KURRA NJ,  HitfD.     Pongamia  glabra* 

KUR  REAL,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Jut  sub-divisions  in  thePanjabai'e  named 
Sindhoo,  Cheeneh,  Varaitch,  Chuttheb,  Sid- 
hoo,  Knrrecal,  Gondul,  &c.,  &c.—  Cunning- 
ham's  History  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  5, 

KURREE**SHAKAR,HiND.,  Goz.  Can- 
dy,    Sugar  candy. 

KURREIS,  a  river  near  Sylhet. 

KURRE-PAK,  DDK,     Bergera  konigli. 

KURRIMIA  CEYLANICA,  Arn. 

PtlnniT,  SiHGil,      1  AfareyA-KAM,   8f»Git. 

Hoorft-kMdOo,        ft  I 

A  large  tree  of  Ceylon,  one  Tariety  growe 
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in   tiie    warm,   moister 
another    variety  in  lUe  o 
to  an  elevation  of  5,000  fe«i 
Zet/l,  Vol.  %  p.  12, 

kURRl-SHAKAR,  Gtz^  Hi 

KURRuCHA,  Gvt,  Hi.vd, 
damoms. 

KURROO,  Gux,    Chalk 

KURROO,  roots  of  Pneumonaat] 
a  A  Indian  substitute  for  Gentian, 
kurroo,  }F/tlL  The  root  of  Picm 
rooa  ]n  sold  at  Rupees  2  per  cnai 

KURROO,  a  Hirer  wear  H 
Nepaul, 

KURROCMARDOO,  Tail 
a     dark-coloured    sli-ong    w^ 
wheelwright's  work, — CoL  F\ 

KURROO-VALAGOM,  Ta 
ghatt  a  email   tree,  of  a  light 
specific  gravity    0*701  ;    u; 
wheels— CoZ.  Frith, 

KURROO^ VELU,  Tjiji. 
nosum  ? 

KUKROO  VELUM,   Ma 
arabica. 

KURRU,  Gcz.     Clinlk. 

KUKRUBI,  Hmn.     Nori 

KURRUCKPOOR,  a  town 
on  the  Kosgye  river, 

KURHUCK,  geeKliyber, 

KURKUJE,  also  Kurrunji»< 
gia  arbnrea,  Willde,     Kurro 

KURRUL,  nee  Juu. 

KURRUMATEE.    These 
from  the  Belooch  race,  but  Imn'e 
into  thirty  •'nine  tribes, 

KURRUMBAR     The  C 
Kurumbar,    aro     iiomadti 
occupy  the  denser  deeper  Jul 
Neilgherries    where    they 
stumbled  upon  by  adveoiuroiis 
the  smoke  of  whose  fire«  mxj 
seen  rifling  from  Ac  lower  g< 
See  Cu  rum  bar,  Kurumbar. 

KURRUNGHEE,  »  river 
in  Svlhet. 

KURRU-VAYLAM,  Malkai. 
arabica,  Willd, ;  Linm  %   W.  k  A^ 

KUR8AK,   in  Centnd  Im^ 
aro   termed  Kuraan,  a   ttame  wl 
gnishes  them  as   a  spectre  dns 
or  peasantry,  which  is  n  more  jrw 
including   all    ranks.  — Htde&Mx 
India,  VoL  it,  p.  2.5. 

KURSATAN-KUNNI,  Tku 
Dvostrata. 

KURSEE  or  Kuniee^  Ttt-,  C 
Una,  Roxb, 

KURSEONG,   not    far   froiD 
ltd  climate  is  eqimhie  aiitl  die 
are  of  such  frequent  oeeQtfwiot M 
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me  I'are-  it  js 
6*  march  of  the  [)lairis  by  the 
the  new  cart-rouU  from  Silli- 
Tjeeling  passes  through  the  heart 
tlOQ.  Kur&eoMg  ib  ju  m«oy  ies{>t?ctH 
Itftble  locuhry  for  troops  tliau 
nchal  is  9,100  feet  high,  oiid  the 
fioelt  au  elovatioQ  to  the  phiius 
Bud  in  more  thau  oiie  iu^tiiuce 
heal  ill  of  the  mei). 
HI  iu  TurkLstan,  iii  Jat.  SS'ol'oO 
livisioti  of  Bokhai'ti  ou  the  Samar- 

ILWANL00»  see  ItiJia,  Korava, 


UMBUL    KE 

tltratus,  al!!^o 
This  hitter 
a,  aod   wiieo 


PHALLI,     DuK. 

Dolichos    luuatus, 

id  a  vt»ry  line  sort 

diessed  rt^sembles 

it  is  growu  like  all  utht?r  beavis 

ticks  for  support,  RiddelL— 

mD,|  of  Kalesar,  &c,  Nyct:iuthes 


^^  lltimt.    A  coat,  a  jacket. 
^KtfLAM,  a  village  near  the  gfaaut^^ 

'A3I^  lIiKD,     Carthamus  tjMctoriufi. 
lA,  SoTJ.EJ*    Cuciimis  colocyu- 

Malat*     Mulberry, 
IPOOR,  fiee  Sikhs. 

Mala?,  Tam.,  Tjcl.     Paper. 
i  H*  a  lUQoiug  river  near  MuoguU 
•inagepur,  and  near  Kolahattee  in 
r. 

'IN,  EorPT,  SafBower. 
J,  aon  of  Hnstin,  son  of  Bharata^ 
I,  one  of  the  great  liindoo  families 
led  in  llinduatan,  mnoy  of  whom 
leived  over  India  and  Central  Asia, 
orn  we  may  place  the  Ootoorn 
^(northern  Coorii)  of  the  Poorao?, 
^  the  Gi-eek  anthor?.  The  Balicu 
de  were  also  occupying  Uiose 
be  battle  of  Kuru  Kshetra  was  a 
|vent  in  tlie  history  of  the  Lunar 
Kht  about  B.  c.  J  367  between 
Kuru  of  Hastinapura,  two 
he  race  ;  and  after  a  scries  of 
ita  through  a  space  of  18  days, 
u    %rere  completely   defeated,   their 

Eodhana  had  been  i»laiu,  and  Yudis- 
ired  to  Dwarka  with  Krishna, 
f  adviser.  The  Kuru  Kshefcra,  was 
fought  between  two  limnches 
an  family,  the  Fandava  and  Kanrava, 
aaojtlier  bmoch,  the  Tadava,  aided 
a.  They  were  all  blood-relations, 
bem  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  and 
t  hy  tntci^marriaf^es.    The  battlefield 

Kideuttcal  with  Paniput,  The 
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battle  lasted  18  days,  and  terminated  ia  the 
complete  deji traction  and  extinction  of  the 
power  of  the  Kanrava  family.  The  com- 
munders-iu^chitf,  whom  the  Kuru  lost,  were 
Bhibhma,  slaiu  on  the  10th  day»  Drona,  on 
the  oth,  Kama,  on  the  2nd,  and  Salya  on  the 
lirot  days  of  their  commands.  It  is  this  war  of 
succession  "which  is  described  in  the  great 
Sanskrit  poem,  llie  Mahabharata.  One  of  the 
last  incidents  of  this  battle,  occurred  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  day,  when  Aswatthama 
entered  tlie  Paudava  camp  and  killed  the  sons 
of  the  Pandava,  whose  heads  he  brought  to 
Duryotlhana,  The  Kuru  drew  up  their  army 
in  the  foi*m  of  a  spider's  web,  but  in  many 
ca^es,  it  was  a  series  of  fiingle  combats  which 
chiefly  marked  this  war,  each  chief  or 
warrior  liud  chuOenged  opponents,  in  tho 
ilaydme,  in  the  presence  of  the  armies,  and 
this  act  of  AswattJjamu  was  eo  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  the  war,  that  Kri£)a  remonstrated 
with  Aswatthama  agaititit  his  doing  it,  but, 
along  with  Kritavarmam,  accompimied  Aswat* 
thama  to  the  gate  of  tiio  Pandava  camp  and 
held  the  gate  during  the  midnight  butchery. 
The  nl  timate  fate  of  Aswatthama  is  uncertain, 
hut  he  seems  to  have  been  pursued  and  killed 
by  Ehima.  This  battle  field  of  the  Kuru  ia 
near  Tanisha,  between  Kurnal  and  Sirhind, 
is  gciiei-ally  identified  with  the  field  of  Paul- 
put  to  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  and  the  locality 
is  deemed  holy*  It  was  a  war  to  the  knife 
between  near  kinsmen  to  gain  possession  of 
lauds,  of  which  the  Kuru  had  loug  held  poa* 
session  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  Pandu,  Yu- 
dishtm,  son  of  Pandn,  lost  in  gambling  to 
Durryodhanu,  his  kingdom,  his  wife  and  even 
hja  own  and  his  brothers  personal  liberty,  and 
became  an  exile  from  the  banks  of  the  Jumna 
for  twelve  years.  The  traditional  histoiy  of 
these  wanderers  during  the  terra  of  probation, 
their  ninny  lurking  places  now  sacred,  the 
return  to  their  ancestral  abodes,  and  the  grand 
battle  or  Maliabharat  which  ensued,  form 
higlily  interesting  episodes  in  tho  legends  of 
hiudoo  antiquity.  To  decide  this  ci\^il  strife, 
every  tribe  and  chief  of  fame,  from  the  Cau- 
casus to  the  ocean,  assembled  on  Kuru  Khetu, 
the  field  on  which  the  empire  of  India  has  since 
more  than  once  been  contested  and  decided. 
This  combat  was  fatal  to  the  dominant  influ- 
ence of  the  *Mifty-6ix  tribes  of  Yadu/*  Cln 
each  of  its  eighteen  days'  combat,  myriads 
were  slain  ;  for  **  the  father  knew  not  the  eon, 
nor  the  disciple  his  preceptor/*  Yudishtra, 
Buldcva,  and  Krishna,  afterwards  retired  with 
the  wreck  of  this  ill-fated  struggle  to  Dwarica, 
but  the  two  former  had  soon  to  lament  tlie 
death  of  Krislma,  who  was  slain  by  one  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  Bhils  jagainstwhoro,  from 
their  shattered  condition,  tbey  weic  unable  ta 
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cotiteDd.  After  this  event,  Yudiijhtra,  with 
BulJeva  and  a  few  followers,  entirely  with- 
drew from  lodia,  and  emigrating  northwardB 
by  Sind,  to  tho  Hirajilayau  mountains,  are 
there  abandoned  by  hiodoo  tradittonnl  history, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  perished  tu  the 
Bnows.  Herodotus  describes  the  ruinous  pas- 
sion for  play  auioogat  the  Scythic  hordes, 
anil  which  may  have  been  carried  ivest  by 
Odiu  into  Scandinavia  and  Germany*  Taci- 
tus tells  us  that  the  Germans,  like  iliQ  Paudu, 
etaked  eveu  personal  liberty,  and  were  sold 
as  slaves  by  the  winner,  liunsen  estimates 
B.  c.  1606  or  1486  as  the  first  year  of  the 
Kaurava,  and  n.  c.  II 07  or  987  as  the  last 
["year  as  the  close  of  the  great  war,  after  tlie 
battle  of  Kunikhet.  The  life  of  Krislma  foi-nis 
a  second  raemoialde  part  of  the  history  of  the 
j^lunar  race,  as  he  has  been  deified  througliout 
bindoo  India,  and  is  regarded  as  an  inearnu- 
ption  of  Vishnu. —  TotTs  Rajastfian,  VoL  i, 
50  ;  Bun  sen  f  iii  ;  Wkeeler^s  Mahabarata^ 
567  ;  Hardy 8  Eastern  MonaehUm^  p.  438. 
KURU,  Can.,  Hind.  A  sheep. 
KURU,  HiKD.  Villorsia  nymphoides, 
KURUANEEBU,  also  Bejoura,  Hind. 
Citrus  medica. 

KURUBA,   Karn.     A   sliepherd  race  in 
the  south  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  wlio  also 
_wcavc    woollen  or  blankets — IVilson.     See 
Juranibar,  Kurambar,  Kurumbar. 

KURUBEE,  Bkng.   Sweet-scented  olcan- 
5er,  Ncrium  odorum, 

KURUCIICHIYAN,  or  Km  umao,  Mal. 
A  race  inhabiting  the  hills  in  Wynuad»  Wifs. 
KURU  DINNE  or  Kadepa  tige,  Tel.  Vi- 
,tis  caroosa.  Wall. 

KURUFS,  Aeab.  Apium  graveoIeuB,  Linn. 
?elery. 

KURUK,  Hirro.,  Mahr,  Gnruga  piDnata,il. 
KURUK,    Mahb.     Cedrela    toooa,    also 
Colastrus  m on  tana,  Roxlf, 

KURUK,  iCourk  or  Barik,  a  coarse,  brown 
cloth,  half  woven  and  lialf  felted,  forming  the 
ordinary  winter  dress  of  the  A  Afghan.  The 
best  are  made  at  Denzi  but  those  of  Karabagh 
are  very  good.  Daring  the  English  occupa- 
tion it  was  a  favourite  article  of  dress  both 
with  officers  and  men.  The  manufacture  of 
the  Kourk  or  barik,  is  from  an  exceedingly 
fine  and  silky  wool  which  grows  on  the  belly 
of  tJic  camel  ;  nothiug  can  be  softer  or  warmer 
than  the  barik,  hut  unluckily  thoy  are 
badly  woven  :  if  they  were  better  made,  iJiey 
would  be  preferable  to  every  other  kind  of 
cloth*  As  tlio  noraades  never  dye  tlie  raw 
material,  the  barik  is  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  camel ;  the  price  varies  from  ten  shiliiogs 
to  four  pounds  a  piece, — Ed,  Ferricr  Jonrn., 
pp,  192-240,  See  Koolk. 
KUnUKUET.  ^-e  Kuru. 
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KURUKiri,  Tel.  CUrdc 
KURUKU/fAM,  Argcmc 
KURULA,   Bekq.  Momr 
Littn.     Hairy  or   spiked    bit 
Momordira  muricnta,  nhn  Lul 
KURUMAETIU  MARA/ 
nalia  alata, 

KURUMBAR  or  Kurubiir,  Ci 
herd  from  Knru,  a  sheep  ;  a  j 
herd    race    who   occupy    th©i 
India.      They   are   an   ancie 
emliost  known  occupants  of 
the  modern  Caruatic  and  Cc 
seem    to  have  established 
principalities  over  tlie  whole  j 
were  ultimately  absorbed  in  tli4 
Numerous  sites  atrributed  U>1 
still   called   Kurumbar   KoC, 
with.     Small  communities  of  tb« 
tribe  to  this  day  dwell  all  over  tbfl 
wandering  with  their  flocks^  Aod 
them  occupy  the  les^    accessii 
forests    of   many    parts    of 
tending    their    docks.      Tfie  ^ 
IlaJa-Kuruba   does  not  weaTo-| 
Himde-Kurnba   section    who  { 
towns  is  regarded  as  the  higU 
and  tiie  Mesa-Kuruba  are  the  f 
Arcot  town,  about  65  miles  ^ 
Utkes  its  name  from  two  Tamil 
da,  the  jmiglo  on  the  river  Pall 
12°  .54  N\,  and  long.  79*  19' 
above  the  sea*     It  is  the  Arkal 
the  Greeks,   and  tlie  capital 
Sorai,  (Awpai)  and  once  forme 
the  Chola  kingdom,  the  whole 
boaring  temtory  for  several 
the   christian  era,    having  be 
wandering  Karumbar.     Kena 
Arcot  must    have   been    a 
antiquity,   by  its  l^emf^   laJcc 
Ptolemy  as  the  capital  of 
raandalura,  from  whence  co 
del  or  isora  district,  Ujo  i 
geographers.     It  wa.i  tlieo  a  pr 
and  its  citadel  was  esteemed  a  phi 
strength,  for  an  It  re«a.  Jk 

Basih-on  of  tljc  Ot  v^  uu^ 

of  the  editors  of  Ptolemy  lo  I 
as  UiC  Greek*  re  present  it  as  i 
nomadic  8ora  (fcu^m*),  and  thel 
indicate  tliat  for  several 
christinu  citi,  the  aecupaut 
between   Madras  and    1I10 1_ 
rum  bar  or  wandering  thepha 
it  is  doubtte&B  tlie  prcacni  Ai 
then,  as  now,  included  in  the 
Chola  kingdom.     On  the 
abovo  tlio  En]lar»  at  hdi 
one  to  two  thou  wind  feet, 
mountains  and  little   011 
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which  at  this  elevation  they  are  girt, 

la  raee,   calling,  themselves   Kurumbar. 

'  oecopy  the  highest  range  bordering  on 

Neiigherries.     The  Toda  do    not  con- 

the  Emlar  as  forming  a  part  of  the 

■tants  of  the  hills,   bnt  tliej   allow  this 

itioQ   to  the  Knrurahar,  whom  thej 


behind  the  Budaga,  in  civilisation,  but  pos- 
pessiug  all  the  cunning  natural  to  this  unen- 
lightened state. 

The  Kurumbar  of  theWjnaad  forests  have 
two  sections,  the  Jani  and  the  Mulli,  and  the 
Gurchea,   Panuiar    and   Puliiar    races    live 
along  with  them.     The  Jani  Kurumbar  live 
rbv  and  from  them  they  receive  certain  |  entirely  in  the  forest,  they  are  the  only  axe- 
The  nomade  shepherds,  Curb,  Guru- '  men,  and,  without  them,  it  would  be  difficult 
Kummbar,  who  occupy  the  dense  deeper   to  work  a  forest,  and  the  wood-contractor 
■  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Neilghenics,  land  planter  alike  employ  them.    They  are 
•tonally  stumbled  upon  by  advcutur-  -  very  docile,  quick  of  imitation,  and  slavishly 
men,  and  the  smoke  of  their  fires  |  submissive  to  their  moodcly  or  headman.  This 
t  times  be  seen  rising  from  the  lower  ;  individual,  like  a  patriarch  of  old,  exercises 
of  the  hills.     The  Neilgheiry  Kurum-  |  undisputed  power  over  his  own  family,  nu- 
ft  short  miserable-looking   race,  who  ;  merically  containing  al)out  twenty  or  thirty 
the  slopes  of  the  hiils    in  the  most ,  beings.    Those  employed  by  the  coffee  plant- 
places,    and    the  Mula   or  jungle  !  urs  ai*e  a  little   civilized,   appreciating   the 
ibar  arc   little  raised  above  tlic  beasts   comforts  of  life  in  a   slight  degree  higher 
forests.     It  is  probable  that  the  Ku-  i  than  their  mora  savage  brethren.  They  erert 
of  the  NeilghciTy   hills  are  of  the  .  rude  huts   for  the  Imbitution  of  themselves 
race    as    of    the    nomade    Kurumbar :  and   family,  which    ai*e    built  on    elevated 
plains.     In  disposing   of  tlicir  dead  ;  ground,  suri*ounded  by  jungles,  and  about  six 
either  bum  or  bury  whichever  may   be  ;  in  number  ;  they  touch  one  another,  and  the 
convenient.     Swurtliy  and  unhealthy-  <  whole  present  the  fonc  of  a  crescents    Gne 
_  in  countenance,   small  of  statui*e,  the  '  larger  than  the  rest,  styled  the  cutcherry,  is 
bat  Ihiuly  covered  with  sickly-looking  ;  erected  in  the  middle  in  the  shape  of  a  hall, 
only  covering  it  has, — little  or  no  .  for  the  sojourn  of  casual  strangers  :  it  is  de- 
small  eyes,   always   blood-shot  and  |  dicated   to   their  household   deity,  and  the 
itly  much  inflamed,   pot-bellied,  they  .  place  cannot  be   contaminated   by  a  shoed 
in    most   respects    tlio    semblance  of ;  foot.    They  are  but  migratory  occupants  of 
I   men.     Their    women   and    children  |  these  habitations  ;  the    presence  of  a   sus- 
much   the  same    squalid   appearance,  j  pected   stranger   in   their  vicinity,  sickness, 
on   their    necks    and    wrists    they  !  or    other    trifling    but    natural    cause,  will 
ornaments  made  of  the  different  kinds  I  make  them  emigrate  from  one  place  to  an- 
aeeds  and   of  berries.     Many  of  the    other,  generally  within  the  same  district,  and 
also    wear  ornaments    in    their    ears,  i  sometimes  for  miles  away,  but  always  prefer- 
'nw  straw,  plaited  with  some  degree  of  i  ing   lonesome   localities  and  dense  jungles. 
tj  ;  but,  in  their  geneml  appearance,  |  The  Kurumbar  does  not  stop   for  two  weeks 
much  like  the  Erular,  pictures  of  j-  together  in  the  same  place  ;  hence  though 
Lcss    and    misery.     They    gave   a  ,  some  are  partly  civilized,  they  have  not  yet 
abundant  supply  of  honey,  plautaini^,  j  been  brought  into  a  settled  mode  of  life.   The 
fruits  as,  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  ;  extent  of  government  lands  in  Wynaad  is  not 
ins,  or  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Gotacamund,    known,   but  government  also  possess  some 
eoosidered   delicacies.     They    have   no  j  forest  lauds  towards  Periah  and  Teriate,  and 
ceremony  ;  but  occasionally,  when  » in   several  spots  over  Wynaad  and   in  teak 
ire  been  living  together  for  some  time,  !  belt  are   several  bauds  of  Kurumbar,   some 
will   enter  into  an  agreement,  in   the  \  of  the  Jani  and  others  of  Mulli   caste  ;  they 
B  of  friends  to  remain  united  for  life  ;  •  amount  to  about, 
i  family  where  a  succession  of  such  ■    Kurumhar.,.2()0  I  Panniar  &  Pooliar...lOO 

has  taken  place,  tliey  will,  once  in  '    Gurchea oO  |  Chetty  &  Squattei-s...  50 

three  generations,  perform  a  ceremony,  .  These  Kurumbar  live  entirely  in  the  forest. 
Ad  a  festival  in  celebration  of  them.  |  They  are  the  only  axe-men,  and  witliout  them 
is  done  by  pouring  pots  of  water  over  ,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  work  a  forest.  The 
iOther,  the  pairs  seating  themselves  Kurumbar  ai^  held  responsible,  through  their 
ler  for  this  purpose  ;  the  ablution,  com-  ;  headmen,  and  the  Chetty  tribe  are  also  respon- 
ing  with  the  seniors.  They  then  put  on  ■  sible  for  their  Panniar  or  farm-slaves.  The 
ddhes,  and  end  the  day  in  feasting  and  i  Kummbar  services  are  constantly  called  for 
jaent  ;The  Kurumbar,  and  all  the  'by  the  wood^jontractor  and  the  planter, 
cs  occupying  the  lower  regions  of  the  but,  they  will  not  leave  their  haunts  in  tho 
rherry    mountains,     are     many    stnges  ;  forests  for  any  time. 
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KURVAU  TANGA  UAKii: 

ma tiu  fact II re  o^ier  pAnaicrSt  boakt 
live  iti   tents  3  feet  high,  4  qr4i 
or  6  long,  mncic  of  burnt 
from   plucc  to  place   to 
third  bleach  are  called  KalU 
saiJ  to  be  robbei'^  by  professioou- 
Journey  throuyk  Mt^MOrCi  VoL  i,  bJ 

KUkUMIKGA,  SisoH.      "" 
rubus,  u  beetle  of  the  sout 


a.      TNI 

Jth  of  Id 
s  cocovad 


KtJRtTMETlU. 

Mr.  Cfimpboil  (|k  31) describes  tbe  Kunnn- 
biir,  Iruhii  j  Puliiir  nnd  Veder,  \k^  in  tb«  lowest 
Bi«ge  of  life,  mt^re  tiieo  of  the  woods,  of  very 
diminutive  stature,  witii  Uiiekly- matted  locks 
&Dd  supplo  limbs,  living  under  trees,  in  cav- 
crns,  or  iu  tlie  rflfdest  wiugwaros,  keeping 
sheep,  or  collecting  forest  produce,  very 
ijtupid,  but  also  very  mild  atid  inoffeDstve, 
"  ough  reputed  as  sorcerers  and  believers  in 

demuiJ4».  But  auch  a  cdmructcr  ia  only  upplic*  1  penetrates  tliC  trunk  of  tbe 
able  to  the  secluded  families  who  have  Wen  i  the  »^^round  and  there  depoeiu 
forceil  info  the  forests  and  mountains.  The 
Kiirumhar  who  herd  their  vast  flo<'ks  from 
the  Godavery  to  Cape  Comorin  are  tall,  gleii- 
i\i*\\  graceful  men,  with  skiuii  blackened  by 
their  food  and  the  jireat  heat^  and  in  tmvel- 
iing  over  the  swelling  lundii  of  the  interior, 
these  self-reliant  men  are  to  be  seen  engaged 
in  their  lonely  avocation, 
coarse  blanket  or  eumbli*  They  appear  to  be 
a  wholly  ditlereut  race  from  the  Idayau  or 
shepherd  branch  of  the  Tamil-speaking  people 
who  take  the  honorific  appellation  of  Fillay  or 
son,  to  di-stinguiiih  them  frum  llic  VallaUir  wl»o 
are  styled  Muduli  or  tirst  man.  The  uomadc 
bhepherd  i^  called  Kununbar-Idaan, 

The  Kuruba  are  a  wandering  race  in  the 
south  of  India  divided  into  Betla  and  Genu. 
Both  of  them  have  a  Mougoliau  caste  of  head, 
high  ciieek  bones,  short  and  isoniew  hat  flat  nose, 
and  promhient  lips.  Eyes,  f^uiall*  dark  and  deep 
set.  Hair,  curly,  but  woolly  and  matted  from 
neglect.  Of  middle  sise  in  stature,  well- pro* 
portioued  body,  nimble,  with  powers  of  endur- 
ance, and  daring.  Colour,  dark.  Hair  on  upper 
lip  and  chin,  but  no  whiskers.  They  are  la- 
bourers, basket* makers,  and  gather  honey  and 
other  forest  pjixlucts.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Mysore.  They  profess  to  wor- 
ship Kali. —  tVilson's  Gloss, ;  Cap,  llarkneas^^ 
NtilgherryUiU\Mr,  0.  Cnmpbeli  ;  RtmtelCs 
Memair^  Part  xxi,  pp*  266-328.     See  India, 

KUUUMBI,  or  Kondataugelu,  Tel. 
Cassia  Horida,  l^akL 

KUEUMBOLE,  Maleal,  A  tree  in  the 
Canara  forests.  It  grows  to  about  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  iu  diameter,  and  from  tifteen 
to  thirty  feet  high  :  it  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  house- work,  and  is  considered  a  useful  and 
durable  wood* — Edye^  Forests  of  JIalabar 
and  Canara, 

KURUMBRANAD,  see  Kammaler. 

KURUMCHA,  or  Kurumchi,  Bbno.  Ca- 
rissa  earaudas,  Linn^  Jasmine-flowered  Ca- 
raada. 

KURUMERU,  or  according  to  BuchausD, 
Karubarn  ;  according  to  Ablic  Dubois  are  three 
migratory  tribes,  one  branch  of  which  engages 
in  the  traffic  of  salt  and  grain  on   the  backs 


of  asses,  backwards   and    forwards   from  the 
cowt  to  the  interior.     Another  branch  who 
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and  its  grabs,  when  halted*  «il  I 
upwards  through  Uie  ceolre  of  til 
top,  where  tliey  pierce  the  yoii 
ami  do  in  (credible  damage* —  TVj 

KURUMNASSA,  a  river 
district  of  Bengal  ueur  Huxnr* 

KURU  MOELLI,   Mal«al. 
They  wear  only  a  f  se  pi  aria,  Roxb. 

KURUND,  HiKD.     Cortiiid 

KUKUND,  HiKi>.  Ciienc 

KURUNDA,  Hind.     Carif 

KURUNDU,  SiNOH.     CiDB 

KURUNGU  MUNGA, 
orellaua. 

KURUNJA.  Brkq,   Koror 
gamia  glabra.  Vent.  Kuninj  ki 

KURUNJA,  KtNti.    Daibeil 

KURUJSTHOrn,     iiLao 
Mai.kal,     St  da  rctusa,  Linm, 

KURUNTUKA,    i.a     Kartnt 
Barleria  prionites. 

KURU   Ni;VVULU,Ttt.f 
mum,  qu.  Karu  nuvvula. 

KURUT,a  kiudof  puddinf;  { 
in  AtTghanistau  as  food.    It  ja  \ 
corn,  broiled,  bruised  between 
made  into  bread,  ou  wliicli 
or  chu'iiied  butter.     See  Kt 

KURUT,  Ui5i>,,  of  Pesltav 
cheese. 

KURUTALEI,  see  Kiirum< 

KUUUTU  PALAp   Mm.\ 
montana  crisj)a,  Bajtb, 

KURUVKNDA,  Tiii..,  orj 
vouda,  t.<?.,  flowery  Abrus,  adJ 
mon   plant   Ilipbtge    niadabla 
under  Knruvinda  lias  Cypery^ 

KURU  VEPILAI  ItAF    ' 
gera  kouigii. 

KURUVERU,  Tki..     Coif 
or  Plectraulhus,  sjk  ;  Mf^de^  | 
women   use   tJie  - 
their  hair.     It  is  >•  ^v>ye 

idols,  and  as  a  drug,  fur  wliicll  I 
cultivated  generally  in  gmrdesit* 

KURU-VEKU,  T^L.     Androp^ 
catus.  Rets, 

KURUVINGI?   Ta«. 

KURVAH  TANGA  .MAf 
wild  ciuuamou-wovti  tree  of 
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KUSBUL. 

■  to  aboat  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high, 

rom  tirelTe  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  : 

VCTJ  8caree»  and  conseqnently  not  much 

B  or  used. ^Edyej  3f.  4-  C. 

JRVT,  Tam.  a  bird. 

7RWA,  or  Euru,  a  measure  of  capacity 

a  in  different  parts  of  India. 
WAN,  Mahr.    CratsBva  roxburghii, 
r-,  IF. 
JBWI,  Mahs.    Hymenodjction  obova- 


3RWDTTEE,  Guz.,  Hiwd.,  Saws. 
TRWYEy  Mahr.  Hymenodyction  obova- 
9F.  /r.     Hymenodyction  utile. 
|BY£LLOO,  Tam.  Sesamum  orientalo. 
IBZE  WAAREN,  Gsr.     Hardware. 
ISL     Marino  is  Kus,  the  ancient  Cos  or 
iaopolis  Parva,    between    Keneh    and 
r,  described  by  Ibn  Batuta  (i,  106)  as  iu 
iay  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  witli 
Hiaars,  mosques  and  colleges  the  resi- 
fe  of  Che  viceroys  of  the  Thebaid.— Fir/c 
■r,  VoL  ii,  p.  400. 

ISA,  one  of  the  sons  of  Kama  by  Sita. 
T8A9  Hnro.    Eragrostis  cynosuroides. 
9SAy   Bee  Hindu  or  Hindoo,  Serpent, 
pBanida  Kasambi. 

ftA-DARBHA,  Sans.  Kusa  gmldi, 
Yba  cynosuroides,  Betz,  Care  must  be 
I  ttot  to  confound  Darbha  with  Durbba, 
km  Cynodon  dactylon,  p,  58.  The 
nana  is  a  ceremony  in  the  sraddlia. 
nneral  cake  is  placed  on  kusa  grass, 

cynosuroides,  and  before  offering  it, 
f  ID  which  white  flowers  and  sandal 
Mm  immersed,  is  poured  on  the  cake. — 
hGiosM. 

HAILOO,  also  KusaUi.  The  bark  of 
P  tree,  wild  about  Ajmeer  :  is  tasteless  ; 
I  to  lyini^-in  women  to  clear  tlie  blood 
mate  milk  :  from  one  to  four  pice  size 

the  dose  in  six  or  seven  days. — Gen. 
iT^.,p.  143. 

B8AJA,  Arab.     Cucumber. 
DBA  LA,  merit,  a  constituent  of  Karma, 
m^  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  438. 
{nSAM,   Hind.     Carthamus    tinctorius, 

PBAMBIy  a  wood  of  Java,  uncommonly 
ft  hard  and  close  :  it  supplies  anchors 
^  Tpssels,  blocks,  pestles,  and  numerous 
Irutensils. 

MANDA,   a    frontier  race  resembling 
leptng  and  Haiu . 
tSAR,  Hind.     Vitis  camosa. 
BAVFAN,  Tam.     A  potter. 
ISBAS.  qu.?  Khush-bas,  Hind.  Saccha- 
ioliceoni. 

8B-SINI9  Arab.     China-root. 
iBVL,     HiNi>.       Aplotaxis    fastuosa. 
>pherd*8  tinder-      This  is  fouud  iu  the 
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KUSH. 

Sutlej  valley  between  Rampnr  and  Sungnam 
at  an  elevation  of  7,000  to  9,000  feet.  The 
tomentum  on  the  under-surface  of  the  leaves 
is  employed  by  the  hill  people  as  tinder. — 
Cleghom*s  Punjab  Report^  p.  67. 

KUSH,  or  Cush,  a  1-erm  familiar  to  readers 
of  Scripture  (Gen.  ii,  13  ;  also  x,  6  to  8  ; 
and  Chr.  i,  10)  as  the  name  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Ham  (Charma)  ;  and  before  the  flood,  of  a 
country  encompassed  by  the  Gihon,  the 
second  river  of  paradise.  The  name  seems 
to  have  descended  to  Noah's  progeny,  who 
took  it  for  themselves  and  gave  it  to  coun- 
tries. There  was  an  African  Cush,  and  the 
Cushan  of  Habakuk  iii,  7,  is  another.  The 
Hamitic  Cushites  appear  to  have  spi'cad  along 
tracts  from  the  Upper  Nile,  to  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigi'is.  In  the  history  of  India,  Kush  or 
Cush,  the  second  son  of  Kama,  gave  his  name 
to  the  Cushwaha  orCutchwalia  princes  of  Nir- 
war  and  Amber,  though  the  tortoise  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  source  of  this  name.  The  country  of 
which  Ayodia  (now  Oude)  was  the  capital,  and 
Rama  monarch  is  termed  Koshnla,  iu  the  geo- 
graphical writings  of  the  hlndoos,  supposed 
by  Col.  Tod,  to  be  from  Koshulya  the  motlier 
of  Rama,  and  in  the  archives  of  tlie  Rana  of 
Mewar,  the  flrst  emigrant  from  tlie  north  is 
Etyled  Koshulaputra — son  of  Koshnla. 

KUSH,  or  Koh-i-Kush    or  Hindu  Kush, 
is  the  term  applied  to  a  lofty    peak  in    the 
range  of  mountains,    continuous    with    tho 
Himalaya,   west    of   the    Indus,    and    also 
to   the  range   itself.   The   only  part  of  the 
range  covered  with  perpetual  snow  is  the 
Koh-i-Baba  between  Kabul  and  Bamian.  The 
Hindu  Kush  peak  is  visible  from  Kabul  and 
is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  and  also  from 
Kuuduz,  distant  loO  miles.     All  creatures, 
including  mun,  birds  and  beasts  of  burden, 
suffer  in  crossing  it  and  many  perish.     In  its 
perpetual  snow,  however,  is  a  creature  called 
the   snow-worm  which  perishes  if  removed 
below  the  snow  line.     The  highest  pass  does 
uot  excee<l  12,400  feet.    Many  parts  are  de- 
void of  woo<l  and  even  of  verdure.     There 
grows  merely  a  stunted  furze,  used  as  fire- 
wood called  Kullah-i-Hazara  or  Hazai*a  cap. 
The   Hindu  Kush    was    crossed   by    the 
Arians   who  settled  on  the  western   slopes. 
The  Arians  started  from  the  northern  slopes, 
crossed  the  Hindu  Kush  range  and  settled 
on  the  southera  slopes.    The  people  of  Cash- 
mere have,  from  time  to  time,  been  mixed 
with  races  from  the  north,  tlie  south  and 
the  west ;  and  while  their  language  is  hin- 
doo  and  their  faith  roahomedan,   the  man- 
ners of  tho  primitive  Kush  or  Kutdi  tribee, 
have  been  influenced  by  their  proximi^  to 
the  Tartar  races.    The  hills  weatward  frp^ 
Kaslnneer  to  the   Indus  are    inhabited 
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Ktikka  and  Bumba,  of  whom  little  is  known, 
but  towards  the  li^er  itself  the  Eu^of^ye  and 
other  Affglmn  tribes  prevail ;  while  there  lire 
maoy  secluded  valleys  peopled  by  the  wiJeJy 
spread  Gujar,   whose  history  has  yet  to  be 
ascertained,  and  who  are  the  vasfints  of  Ara- 
bian **  syeds,'*  or  of  Aifghau  and  Tourkamuu 
lords.     The   countries   north  of  the    Hindu 
Kush,  which  lie  iu  the  valley   of  the  Uxus 
and  its  tributiiry  rivers,  from  Balkh  upwards, 
have  no  general  designation.     Eastwards  of 
that   city    lies   Kunduz,   the   Mh'   of  which 
subdued  all  the  smaller  provinces,  aiul  it  has 
another  dependency,  Badakhshiin  further  east- 
ward.    To  the  north  of  this  territory  are  the 
hill  states  of  Wakhau,    Shughuan,  Durwaz, 
Kulab  and   Hissar,    whose   people   claim  a 
descent  from  Alexander  the  Great.     To  the 
eaat wards  of  Badakhshan  lies  the   plain  of 
Pamir  inhabited  by  the  Kir'^'his,  and  beyond 
the  Belut  Tagh  mountuias  are  Chitral,  Gilget 
and  Iskardo,  that  extend  towards  Kaahrair. 
South  of  Badakhshan  is  tlie  country  of  the 
Siah  Posh  Kafir,  who  occupy  a  great  part  of 
-the  range   of  Hindu  Kush  and  a  ponion  of 
■Belut  Tagh.     It  is  bounded  ou  the  north-east 
by  Kashkar  or  Badakhshan,  and  ou  the  noilh- 
west  by    Kuuduz    in  Balkh,     On   the  west 
it  has  Inderab  and  Khost,  also  iu  Balkh  and  i 
the  Kohistan  of  Cabul  ;  and  ou  the  cast  it , 
Bxteods  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  north 
'of  Caahmere,  where  its  boundary  is  not  dis* 
tinctly  known.     The   whole  of  this   Alpiue 
countiy   is  composed   of  snowy  mountains, 
deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile  "valleys, 
which    produce   lai*ge   quantities  of  grapes, 
wild  and  cultivated,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  cattle  while  the  hills  are  covered 
with  goats.     Grain  is  inferior  both  in   im- 
portance and  abundance.   The  common  kinds 
are  wheat  and  millet.     The  roads  are  only 
fit  for  men  on  foot,  and  are  often  crossed  by 
rivers  and  tori-ents  which  are  passed  by  means 
of  wooden  bridges  or  of  swing  bridges  made 
with  ropes  of  some  other  pliant  tree.     All 
the  villages  described  as  built  on  the  slopes 
of  bills,  near  the  roof  of  one  house,  forms  the 
streets  to  the  one  above  it.    The  people  have 
no  geneml  name  for  their  nation.    Each  tribe 
has  its  peculuir  name,  for  they  are  all  divided 
into  tribes,  thongh  not  according  to  genealogy, 
but  to  geographical  position,  each  valley  being 
held  by  a  separate  tribe.     Kush  has  probably 
the  same  derivation  with  Hash.   Hindu  Gush 
is  the  original  Cnsh  of   scripture,  the   land 
compassed  by  the  Gihon. — Hunsen,  Vol.  iv,/?. 
62  ;  Burnei,  Elphinstone  quoted  in  Ferrier's 
Journal,  p.  51.    See  Gush,  Koh,  Koh-i-kush, 
Kosi,  Chozar,  Kushika,  Knshan,  Visw&mitra. 
KUSH,  also  Kos  also  Kaga,  Hlnh.    Sac- 
rum apoQtaneum. 
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KUSHA.  Hind.     Po» 

KUSHAK,  Benq.  Scirpi 

KUSH ARTA  MARA,  C 
rifi  glutinifera,  Jioxh, 

KU8HEEDA,  UiifD.    See 
factni-es. 

KUSHER,  Arab.  Bark. 

KUSHKAH,  HiKD.  Boil 
Khushkah.  Grains  of  grotind^rice 
the  material  for  the  primitive  U»h 
applied  on  the  foreliends  of  hindocM 

KUSHKASH  or  Ivhas-Khas,  M 
nar,  Pkbs.  Poppy  seed. 

KUSHMA,  Hmi>    v  ..^^m 

KUSHMANDAiMl  ,  or 

kayot  Tel.  Cucurbita  mjuuina,  D4 

KUSHMI     ZURK.     also 
Arab.  Cassia  absus,  Limn* 

KUSHMULLA,  also  Kcii 
also  Ajaaiingha,  HiKD.    Odicu 

KUSHNEEZ  or  Kitoua. 
drum  sativum.  Coriander 

KUSHNIZ,  PusnTtf. 
vnm,  Linn.^  Ra^b,^  W,  le, 

KUSHOLUM,  Malkau  AI^iIii 

KUSHT,  HiKD.  PenDiaetttm  li 

KUSHTA,    Pkrs.     Miti*fraJ 
used  as  medicines,  thepnocipsl 
sikka,    Kushta  jast,  Kualita 
and    Kushta  loha.     These 
made  by  native  hakims,  they  ara 
bodies  (murakkaliat),    thoogh  cai 
name  of  a  simple  constitueol 
name  from  the  metal  which  formi 
To  prepare  the  Kuahta  aikka,  or, 
lead,  one  tolah  of  lead  is  pi 
pan,  with  the  juice  of  tlie  Eo] 
'*  kesu'*  or  **  dhak**  flowera  ( 
The   Kushta  jast,   is    oxido 
Kushta  tamba   is  araenite   of 
Kushta  loha,  an  oxide  af  i 
khubs  ul  badid,  or  zafran  ut 
Rand-book,    See  Medteine. 

KUSHTAM,    Sahs.      K 
Putebuck. 

KUSHTIGAR,      or     PhaUwi 
Wrestlers,   throughout  Soiithern 
whii'l  over    head,  ponderous   wooi 
called    mill  also  magdar, 
favourite  but  very  laborious 
lai*ly  taught  by  ao  usttd   or 
ustad,  an  older  mim,  a  profi 
instructs  in  one  of  the   tttnee 
sixty  band   or   forma,-^ 
VoL  i,  pp.  234,  2m. 

KUSHT-I-SHIRIN, 
p£R8.  Costus  putchtik. 

KUSHU,  Hmo.      Pynis 
KUSHURI   PASAPU,  T 
zedoaria,  Roxh. 

KUSIA,  aee  Tope*. 
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KUSRANI. 

CUSIKA,  flee  Yiswamitni. 
EnSINARA,  the  city  near  which  Gotamn 
hi^Mardi^s  Eastern  Monachism^  p.  438. 
KSakya  Mnuiy  Topes. 
EUSKU8,  Hind.  The  poppy  seed,  pro- 
^  Khash-khash.  This  Dume  sceiud  uui- 
ml  in  India. 

tUSKUS,  Beko.  AndropogoD  muricatus. 
IDS  KUSU,  Ar.  One  of  the  numerous 
p  of  what  tlie  Italians  generally  call 
Ift.  The  material  is  wheatcn  or  barley 
K  rolled  into  small  round  grains.  In 
mrj  it  is  cooked  by  steaming,  and  serv- 
with  hard  boiled  eggs  and  mutton, 
with  red  pepper.  The  Bedouin 
t>i  Arabe  merely  boil  it. 
rSMOB,  see  Khybor. 
JSNIR,  Bevq.  Fieus  elastica,  Roxb. 
I800MBA,  a  term  used  by  the  Rajputs 
Bate  opium.  In  times  of  peace  and 
Rijput  leads  an  indolent  and  mono- 
I  life.  After  a  midday  siesta  the  chief 
shes  his  hands  and  face,  and  pre- 
\  tat  the  great  business  of  tbe  day,  the 
of  the  red  cup,  Kusoomba  or 
He  calls  together  his  friends  into 
~  I  hall,  or  perhaps  retit*es  with  them 
garden-house.  Opium  is  produced, 
kia  pounded  in  a  brass  vessel  and  mixed 
it  is  then  strained  into  a  dish 
apont,  from  which  it  is  poured  into 
fa  hand.  One  after  the  other  the 
ow  come  up,  each  protesting  that 
\  is  wholly  repugnant  to  his  taste, 
injurious  to  his  health,  but  after  a 
sing,  first  one  and  then  another, 
the  chiefs  hand  in  two  or  three 
nnttering  the  names  of  Dev,  friends 
and  drains  the  draught.  Each, 
^drinking,  washes  the  chiefs  hand  in  a 
water  which  a  servant  offers,  and 
^it  dry  with  his  own  scarf,  he  then 
ray  for  his  neighbour. — Ras-Mala 
Annals,  Vol.  ii,  pp  261-62.  Sec 
■ba. 

SBANI,  an  Affghanistan  tribe  whose 
od  from  the  Korah  pass  downwards  | 
I  of  about  fifty  miles ;  about  half  I 
own  lands  and  villages  in  the  plain,  ^ 
lead  a  wandering  life  in  the  front , 
faf  hills  nearest  the  plain  and  the  half  | 
I  tract  at  its  base,  and  the  remainder 
the  hills.       The  hill  Kusraui   can 
1,200  fighting-men,  of  whom  50 
aen.     They  are  very  thievish,  ami 
I  the  habit  of  proceeding  through  the 
,  their  brethren  in  the  plain  to  plunder 
Tillages  near   Dehra  Ishmacl   Khan. 
theKusranee  limits  the  hillB  of  the 
kf  tribe  extend   along   tbe  British  fron- 
f  HIT  about  lo  or  20  miles.     The  raoge  is 
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KUS30WLEE. 

intersected  by  some  nine  passes  leading  into 
the  plains,  the  chief  which  is  the  Sungurh 
pass,  through  which  there  is  considerable 
traffic  with  Candahar  and  the  Punjab.  Op- 
posite these  hills  lies  the  Sungurh  low-land 
(forming  the  upper  portion  of  the  Dehi-a 
Ghazee  Khan  district  and  cultivated  by 
several  peaceful  tribes)  and  veiy  much  at  tlie 
mercy  of  the  Bozdar.  There  is  only  one 
Bozdar  village  in  the  plains,  but  there  is 
much  scattered  cultivation  belonging  to  tlie 
tribe.  Almost  the  whole  tribe  and  tlieir 
chiefs  live  in  the  hills.  They  can  muster 
3,000  or  4,000  fighting  men,  some  portion  of 
whom  are  horsemen.  They  are  probably  the 
most  formidable  robbers  in  this  part  of  tho 
frontier.  Under  tlie  Sikh  regime  they  re- 
peatedly carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  Dehra 
Ghazee  Khan  district.     See  Khyber. 

KUSSAM,  IIiND.  Kussamba,  Can.  Car- 
thamus  tinctorius. 

KUSSAN,  see  Viswamitra. 

KUSSAR.  There  are  3,085  of  this  caste 
in  the  Oomraoti  district. 

KUSSAVU,  Tel.  Anatherum  muricatum. 

KUSSOO,  BuRM.  A  Tenasserim  tree, 
maximum  girth  2  cubits,  of  maximum  length 
16  feet  Abundant  near  the  sea  or  the  rivei*'s 
edge,  all  over  the  province.  When  seasoned 
it  sinks  in  water.  It  has  a  very  tough  wood, 
durable,  and  as  good  as  Kya-zai,  for  helves. 
Kya-zai  wood  is  of  the  colour  of  oak  with  a 
yeUowish  tinge.  The  Kussoo  is  nearly 
white.  The  Burmese  name  of  the  soondrco 
wood  is  ueai'ly  the  same. — Captain  Dance. 

KUSSOOR,  Hind.    Lathyrus  sativus. 

KUSSOWLEE,  in  the  Himalaya,  is  ele- 
vated 6,500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  mili- 
tary post  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  which  over- 
looks the  Kalka  valley,  the  inner  slope  is 
covered  from  the  summit  to  perhaps  1,000 
feet  below  it,  with  an  open  forest  of  tho 
Pinus  longifoiia,  a  fir  nearly  resembling  that 
of  Scotland.  The  barracks  for  the  troops  and 
the  houses  of  the  residents  are  scattered  over 
the  northern  sIojhj.  The  vegetation  is 
characteristic  of  tho  tempemte  zone.  In  the 
shady  ravines  north  of  Kussowlee,  where 
there  is  the  greatest  approach  to  a  forest,  a 
species  of  laurel  is  the  most  conspicuous  tree. 
On  the  more  exposed  hills,  Falconeria  insig- 
u is  and  Euphorbia  pentugona  occur,  scattered 
as  small  trees,  and  one  small  wood  of  jEglo 
marmelos  grows  close  to  the  village  of  Ha- 
ripur.  The  most  common  shrubs  are  Adha- 
toda  vasica.  Carissa  and  Zizyphus  jujuba, 
species  universal  in  the  plains  of  Upper  India. 
Ou  the  cliffs  near  Kussowlee  are  to  be  seen 
the  well-preserved  impressions  of  various 
spccio!»  of  land  plants,  leaves,  seeds,  and  stema. 
I  See  Sanitaria. 
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KUSSUB,  peunnce,  a  term  uscil  m  ti«r 
PCieiice  of  exorcii^ni. 

KUSSUB'HEWA,  Gvz.  ? 

Voukuud«  »,       1  Sweet  flftg. 

AcoruR  ealamuB. 

KUSSUB-UZ-ZEEIREH,  An.    Cbirelta 

KUSSIALGAlIll,  Jat.  33' 28,  long.  71' 
54',  ill  the  Pttajub,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Indus,  north-east  of  Kalobach.  The  mean 
height  of  the  plain  is  970  feet.  The  tower 
jFtotioQ  is  1,02.5  feet.  The  level  of  the  Indus 
during  the  diy  reason  is  799  feet.  Menu  flood 
level  of  the  Indus  is  Boo  feet.  Maximum  flood 
level  during  a  cataclysm  is  890  feet. — Ad*  ; 
Scht.;   Walker. 

KUSU-KANDIRA,  Tel.  Kousu  kandi- 
ra,  Tam,  Strychnos  bicirrhosa,  Lesch,  The 
Telugu  derivation  is  from  Kousu,  **  a  dLsagree- 
abie  smell,"  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
plant.  The  plant  is  plentiful  in  the  Nagari 
lillls  under  the  name  of  Tige  mushti* 

KUSSlIiJB,  Hind.     Schleichera  trijuga. 

KUSSUMBA,  Hiyp. 


Gul-Umitsatir, 
8affl<jwcr. 

LoUora, 


Bkno- 


Basturfl  Haffron. 
Csirthiitnui*  tliicioriUft,  Lat. 
Kussurabakumt  Tam. 


This  plant  yields  6  or  7  distinct  shades 
of  red,  the  palest  pink  or  piyazi  gulabi 
(pink),  gulabi  surkh  (ro^e  colour),  ktilfi  or 
gul-i-shaftalu  (deep-red).  In  combination 
with  harainghar  flower  si  (Nyrfanthes)  atbor- 
tristis),  it  yields  soneri  or  golden  orange  ; 
Darangi,  deep  orange  and  sharbati,  salmon- 
colour  and  with  turmeric  (haldi,  zard  chob),  it 
gives  a  splendid  scarlet,  gul-i-anar,  and  other 
tints  ;  again  if  eotnhined  with  indigo,  Prussian 
blue,  &c,,  a  aeries  of  beautiful  purples,  known 
as  lajwardi,  uda,  nafarmaui,  sosaoi,  kasnf,  (a 
deLicate  mauve),  falsai,  kokai  and  the 
deep. pur  pie  baingoi.  All  these  tints  are 
more  or  less  beautiful,  but  scarcely  one  of 
them  will  stand  washing.  /Fhere  is  a  great 
w^ant  of  that  series  of  substances  known  as 
mordants.  The  use  of  the  salts  of  tin  and 
lead  is  entircl}^  unknown  to  native  dyers. — 
FowdVs  Hami-booh,  Vol  i,  ;)  457. 

KUSSUMBA,  in  Siud,  is  the  name  given 
in  good  society  to  a  solution  of  opium,  whic-ii 
the  native*  extensively  use.  In  Cutch,  it 
means  a  Rajput  practice  of  drinking  fi  solu- 
tion of  opium  from  each  other's  hands  to 
stanch  feuds. — Burton's  Scinde^  Vol  ii,  p, 
143.     Sec  Kussoomba. 

KUSSUR-KA-GHAR,  IIi^d.  Literally 
fractional  house,  a  termed  used  in  forming 
ma^ic  squares. 

KUSSUS,  Ar.     Hedera  helix,     tho   Ivy. 

KUST,  Arab.,  also  Kust-i-arabi.  Kustak, 
Per8.  Kusti,  Hind.  Aucklandia  costue, 
FaUonar.     Putchuk,  Costui*  putchuck* 
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KUST'TALKH,  A».    G 
KUSTI,  the  Zouar  worn  by  the 
KUSTOOLA,HrNt»,   Justi 
KUSTOORA,  the   mojjk 
of  Catdiar,  or  lower   Tibel  i 
met  with  in  Nepal. 

KUSTUOREE,  Beko*  Abel 
chatus, 
KU8T.TALKH,  Hind  Aud 
KU STUB  11  A,  see  Kurma. 
KUSTURI*  i3(^z^  HtND. 
KUSTUBI.  Tkl.     Aca«-. 
KUSTU8,Gkekk.    Vxi 
KUSUM,  Bbptg.,  Duk.,  in-i* 
jira,  Be.ng.  Carthamus  tiuctorius. 
KUSUl),  Ar.     Cucumis  faliv 
KUSUMA,  Tel,     C^uiluuxim 
TAnn,^   Roxb. 
KUSIBXB,  Mahr.    Schlci 
KUSUM BA,  Tkl.     Cartb 
KUSUMBA-JAVA,  see  D 
KUSUMBA  NUN  A,  Tbl.^ 
KUSUNDA,aNepal  tribe. 
Chetnng,  Kusuudu  and  Haiyu  artt 
vilized  Bhot  tribes  who  reside  amSdl 
forests  of  the  ttentral  legion  of  Kc 
westward  of  the  great  valley  ;  Uic; 
scanty  numbeis^  and  ne.nrly  in    a 
nature.    They  have  nrj  tad 

the  civilized  races  of  li  ). 

huts  made  of  the  brauckiih  ot  itisi 
fruits   and  the  prOihiCilt  <\f  the  d| 
Chepnng  are  slight,  but  oota< 
though  with  large  t)ellies,  Mr 
they  are  of  Mogul  descent.   Thi 
akin   to  the  Lhopa.     The  C 
and  Kusunda,  ^eeni  to  belong 
group   of    frontier    populatio 
named  by  Mr*  Hodgsc»o,  Uie 
and  Brahmo,  which  Mr.  La 
be  the  same  as  Tharu,  Dhuuj^i 
Ravvi,     They  occupy  C 
soil  is  moist,  the  air  _ 

miasmatic. — LtttUam,    .Se^  liulii. 
KUSUND  KA  KATORA,  a  e 
bell  metal. 

KUSWUR,  IIiKu.  The  flower fij 
is  made  the  yellow  Kuswitr  dyo 
doii  marriages.  To  use  it  OQ 
is  among  the  hiodoos  decerned 
to   die   or  conquer,      VduDli 
invited  to  assume  the   yelloir. 
implies     desperation     la    amy 
Amongst   Kajputa«  it   wwi  a  not 
usage  to  imitate  the  hindoo  satsl^ 
riors,  anrl  dye  their  ganneoli  vt 
tho   hymeneal   colour,   wkidi  i]i4i 
they  went  to  battle  as  lo  a  brii 
were  determined  to  die,  or  to 

conquerors, —  \falrntm\A   Cmi 


ee  Chmldea. 

IiUD.     Abelia  triflora. 

Jso  Katch,  Hind,     Catechu. 

also  Ooplate,    Gdz.,  Hind.     Put- 

)   root  of  the  Aucklandia   cobfus. 

iromatic  tonic  u»ed   in  fever,  the 


a  pleasant  smell  and  are  used  as    Curcuma  angustifolia. 

^'  '         cuma  growiug  in  the 


It  is  chiefly  exported  to  China, 
is  used  as  an  incense. — PowclPs 
fc.  Vol  i,  p.  356. 

Male  A  L.     Baskets. 

see  Crocodilidse. 
[A,    HiKD.       Soianum     jacquini, 

J  A,  Sans.    Connessi  bark. 

JAMU,  Sans.9   or  Kodisa  clicttu, 

ightia  antidysenterica,  R,  Br. 

it  A,  Sans.     Nux  vomica,   Strych- 

>mica. 

^,  Pers.     Flax. 

i,   a  dirk   or  dagger   carried   by 

iee  Kalan. 

I  KI  CHITRI,  DDK.     A  mush- 

EL,  Bknq.     Elephant  apple,   Pe- 
lantum,  qu  ?  Kat-bel. 
I    or  Cutch,  a  province   on   the 
;  of  the  peninsula  of  India  border- 

Bnnn.     Its  capital  is  Bhooj  ;  on 

are  Pawar  and  Patcham.  Kanta 
>Dg  the  coast  containing  the  sea- 
I  of  Mandavie,  Munnia  and  Tunia, 
r  or  port  to  Aujar.  Waghair,  to 
>Dtains  Shahpur  Ardasir.  To  the 
jrarrah  and  Ubrassa,  in  which  are 

of  Mhar,Naraa,  Lakpat  Bandar, 
inhabitants  of  Kutch  are  given  to 

habits.  The  Kumbi  or  cultiva- 
3t  numerous,  the  Charon  and  Bard 
e  numerous.  The  Jhalla  are  Raj- 
ndiau  origin,  and  there  are  tribes 
a,  Ahir  and  Rebbari.  The  Bhatta 
1  origin,  are  a  fair  handsome  race, 
i  industrious  mechanics,  and  found 
3orts  of  Arabia  and  Western  India 
ratical  tribe  in  the  gulf  of  Cutch. 
I  are  a  marauding  tribe  on  the  Thul 
reen  Hindustan  and  Sind.  Amongst 

oolitic  strata  some  are  evidently 
it  from  what  Mr.  Hyslop  had  seen 
D  the  Deccan  or  those  in  Bengal 
lem  in  either  of  these  districts  ex- 
east  evidence  of  having  been  depo- 
le  sea  or  ocean  :  all  seem  to  bo  of 
r  origin. — Mrs,  ElwootTs  Letters  ; 
Glossary.  See  Cutch,  Infanticide, 
Kelat,  Hindoo. 

I,  the  breeches  of  the  Sikhs,  the 
f  which  is  of  as  much  importance 
x>7  as  was  the  investiture  with  the 
,  to  a  Roman  youth. 
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KUTHLAH. 

KUTCHERRY,  Hind.  An  office,  a  court 
or  place  of  public  business. 

KUTCH  GUNDA  VA,  a  champaigne  dis- 
trict of  Baluchistan,  a  depressed  level  plain. 
See  Kelat. 

KUTCHOOR,  DDK.  Kutchoora,  Hind. 
The  species  of  Cur- 
Mahalmleshwur  hills 
seems  to  be  the  Curcuma  montana.  In  tho 
East  Indies  large  quantities  of  arrow-root  are 
prepared  from  different  species  of  curcuma, 
all  of  which  have  not  been  cieai'ly  ascertained, 
but  the  C.  angustifolia  and  C.  leucorrhiza  are 
recognised.  In  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1865,  arrow-root  from  the  C.  angustifolia  and 
C.  montana  of  Roxburgh,  was  exhibited  from 
Canara,  Cochin  and  Travancore,  where  it  has 
been,  for  many  years  past,  prepared  in  large 
quantities,  and,  from  Travancore,  it  is  a  regu- 
lar article  of  export. 

KUTCULEGA,  Hind.  Bonduc  nut,  Gui- 
landina  (Caesalpinia)  bonducella. 

KUTER,    Hind.     Celastinis    paniculata, 

made. 

KUTEERA,  see  Resins,  Kutira. 

KUTH,  Hind.  Putchuck,  Aucklandia  cos- 
tus  root. 

KUTH,  Hind.     A  coarse  alloyed  metal 

KUTH,  Guz,     Catechu. 

KUTHALI,  Hind.  A  crucible  or  small 
nest-like  vessel. 

KUTH-BEL,  Beng.  Elephant  apple, 
Feronia  elephantum. 

KUTHERI,  Tam.     Hdrse. 

KUTHERI,  Hind.  A  kind  of  rice  in 
Kangra. 

KUTH  JAMUN,  Hind.  ?  A  tree  of  Chota 
Nagpore  with  a  soft,  red  wood. — Cal,  Cat, 
Ex,  1862. 

KUTH-LAH  is  a  great,  black,  chubby  fish 
with  large  scales,  and  a  very  big  mouth 
without  teeth — it  has  been  known  to  attain  a 
size  weighing  two  Bengal  maunds,  which  aro 
equal  to  164  lbs'.  This  fish  does  not  take  a 
hook.  The  «*  Ro-hoo"  and  the  «*  Mir-gah" 
resemble  each  other  in  size  and  habits  ;  they 
are  very  much  like  the  salmon,  but  have  tiny 
little  mouths  with  no  teeth.  The  "  ro-hoo" 
in  season  has  very  pretty  red  fins,  and  both 
have  ash-coloured  backs,  with  silvery  bellies  ; 
they  attain  to  the  weight  of  20  lbs.,  and  afibrd 
the  angler  excellent  sport  at  bottom-fishing, 
sometimes  engaging  him  for  an  hour  before  ho 
can  attempt  to  land  his  fish.  The  "Keel- 
bauso"  is  a  pretty  little  dark  ash-coloured  fish 
with  a  small  toothless  mouth,  and  has  a 
whisker  on  either  side  of  it.  This  fish  also 
affords  the  angler  good  sport,  and  is  found  of 
five  or  six  pounds  in  weighty  These  are  all 
plentiful  in  Calcutta  and  lower  Bengal ;  audi 
while  young,  could  bo  easily  exported. 
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?     SolainiTU  meloDgena. 
Maleal.        Bos  well  ia 


I 


KUTHREE 

KUTIIREKUM, 
glabra. 

KUTHRI-KAI,  Tam.  Solanum  moloD- 
gena, 

KUTICHARA,  see  Pararaahansa* 

KUTI  LAL,  Hii<iD*     Withania  somnifera, 

KUTI  LAN  A,  Hind.  Withauia  coagulans. 

KUTIHA,  a  ^iii  having  a  great  resem- 
blance to  gum  Tragacautb,  yielded  by  the 
truck  of  the  Cochlospermum  gossypitim,  or 
yci low-flowered  cotton  tree,  it  13  ui&ed  by 
native  prftcitilitmers  as  a  demulcent  and  emol- 
]teut  ;  butuuder  the  same  name  and  of  very 
similar  properties,  is  often  sold  the  gum  of 
Bevei'al  species  of  Stercufia  of  the  Butea  and 
Bombax  pentandruni,  UiiUinn  ka  j^ond,  &c. 
&c. —  O'Shaughnessy's  Bengal  Dixpensa- 
tort/,  pp.  225,  226.     See  Kotbeela. 

KUT-KARINaA,  HmD.  GuilaudJna 
honducella. 

KUT  KARWA,  Hind.  Costua  speciosua, 
Auckland  la  costus. 

KUTKIj  Hind*  Panicum  miliare,  a  kiod 
of  inferior  grain.  Kaii-kutkip  Hi^D.,  ia  the 
Picrohiza  kurrooa* 

KUT  Kl-JAK,  DDK.  Illecebrum  laimhim, 

KUT-KULEGA,  aii^o  Kutkulin^ra,  Hi^o. 
Guilandina  boiiducella,  Cteg«lpiuia  bond. 

KUTNEE,  a  stream  in  the  JubUuIpoor 
district. 

KUTNI,  HrKD.    A  pimp. 

KUTOO,  Bkng*     Miehelia  charapar'a, 

KUTOOA.  Hind.,  also  called  Bungka 
Kutooa,  an  aquatic  beetle  which  eats  riee- 
platits.  It  is  said  to  make  a  leaf-boat,  which 
it  paddles  from  plant  to  plant.— A7/. 

KUTRA^  Hind.     Eleusine  coracana. 

KUTRAN,  Hind.    Pit^h. 

KUTRE,  Hind.     Achyranthes  aspera. 

KUTREE  PAVAL,  an  article  of  jewel- 
lery-    See  Jewellcrv, 

KUTRY,  the  Riijput  Khatri  tribe.  8ee 
Khatri. 

KUTS,  Hind.     Indigofera  beterantha. 

KUTSA,  eee  Hindoo. 

KUTSELLA,  Hikd.  Verbesina  sativa* 
Gingelly  geed.     Aueklandia  eof^tus. 

KUT-SHIRIN,  Hf>D.  Aiickkndia  costus, 

KUTTAH  NUDDY,  a  stream  near  Nar- 
raing^unj  in  Dacca. 

KUTTA-KASTURI,  Mileau  Abelmos- 
chus  moschatus,  Mitnch, 

KUTTALAY,  Tam.  Aloo  indica,  A. 
vulgaris. 

KUT  TALKH,  Hind.  Aucklaadia  costus. 

KUTTAN,  Pers.     Flax. 

KUTTANAL,  sec  Kummaler,  Kuitann, 
Kuttaur,  Kuttaur  Pundcet,  Kush  or  Cush, 

KUTTA  TERPALl,  Malkau  Chavica 
roxburgUiii  Koen, 


I 


KUTTELUR, 

Gha^fieepoor. 

KUTTI,orKutibiJ,HiNi>., 
Hazara  and  elsewhere,  Dap 

KUTTOE    WOMBI,    Sa 
citmllus,  Linn, 

KUTTRY,  see  Khetri. 

KUTTUK.  see  Khyher. 

KUTTUN,  Mahr.     Cot 

KUTUB  MINAB,  at  Del 
have  been  erected  a.  n.  592  by 
deen,  Aibek.  The  epigmph  in  P 
the  outer  archway  of  the  eaj^tem 
embodies  hi^  name  in  the  followtl 
Kutuli-nd-deen,  Aiboky  founded  lU 
May  the  Lord  bestow  pardon  on  I 
The  Minar  ti^  erected  at  the  loa 
j?quare.  Col  Tod  fuund,  in  Guzeril, 
Feveral  feet  high,  of  three  com 
gracefully  tapering  aa  it  rises  froai 
base^  consisting  of  three  tnnrV.ii* 
tui'cd  wiUi  Innumerable  in: 
containing  a  figure  of  the  tWiM 
customary  contemplative  attitude. 
this,  is  a  common  appendage  iit<  ~ 
Col.  Tod  is  inclined  to  rank  wt 
Miuar  at  Delhi,  imaginioe  thai 
dan  architects  have  only  flu 
order  to  remove  tlie  obnoxio 
ifiis  elaSH^  also,  is  a  column  on 
Cheetore,  nearly  eighty  feet  \n 
uncompleted  minaret  of  the  Ki 
Delhi  is  82  (eet  in  diameter^  It 
by  Ala-ud-din,  the  peuultimj 
ofMuUink  Shah,  The  total 
base  is  47  feet  3  inches,  and  at 
B  feet.  The  doorway  is  not  Iar^€i 
ordinary  London  street  door.  Tl 
pleted  minaret  is  certainly  not  half  I 
of  the  Kutub  iu  diameter^  it  is  pefi 
aB  great,  Ibu  Batuta  waa  cisrlai^ 
foimed  as  to  the  date  and  boiU 
Kutub.  He  afc^eribes  it  to  sultan  Ml 
ottierwise  culled  Kaikobad,  jfrmodii 
bau  (a.  d.  12H6-1290).  Bmi  tlief 
nearly  a  century  older.  It  wm 
Kntb<ud-din,  Aibek,  when  gonel 
8hnhal>ud-din  of  Ghazni  (oilicsrwiM 
bin  Sam,  a.  d.  1 I93-I206X  mnA  €0« 
Altanii^h  (1207-123G).  Ilm  Battti 
the  rivrd  s tract u its  to  Ktit)>-i>d-<l 
(Mubarik  Shall,  1316-]31K>)  azid  ii 
Colonel  Ytile  thinks  tie  ia  irrail 
TravcU.  pp.  108-327  ;  C&LK  J 
B.  E.  in  Vtilc,  Caihatft  Vol,  ti,  «« 

KUTUB  SHAHI,  a  dynwty  oi 
the  )6th  anif  17th  ceutiiriefl  mGs 
conda  and  Hydembad  id  the 

KUTUR-UD-DIN,    AIR 
Shalmb-ud-dtD,  who  giive 
of  Delhi.     Kutub-ud-dtn, 
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le  independent  and  died  1210.   In 

on  the  death  of  his  master,  Maho- 
Kutub-od-diD  retained  possession  of 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Turki 
>  attained  sorereignty  and  fur- 
accession  of  rulers  to  Hindustan. 
er  a  reign  of  four  years  was  suc- 
his  son  Aram,  who  was,  within 
spkoed  in  1211  by  Altamsh,  a 
on-in-lawofKutub-ud-din.  Bakh- 
nd    of    Kutub-ud-din  Aibek,    in 

conqnered  Behar  :  and  in  1203, 

Bengal,  but  was  defeated  and 
k  from  Bhutan  and  Assam.  Al. 
slave   and    son-in-law  of  Kutub- 

J211  succeeded  Aram,  son  of 
[e  ruled  Hindustan  25  years,  and 
me  subdued   the  fortress  of  Bin- 

Rajputanah,  captured  Gwalior  and 
id  conquered  Oojein.  It  was  in 
at  ChengliisKhau  ruled  in  western 
»yed  the  temple  of  Mohakal,  which 
;ya  had  erected  at  the  beginning  of 
an  era.  Altamsh  died  in  1236. 
good  six  months  and  was  deposed, 
lis   daughter   sultana  Kiizia,   who 

for  three  and  a  half  years.     See 
lar,  Ibn  Batuta. 
f,  Arab.  Cotton. 
iG,  Hind.    A  seeding  of  the  bam- 

who  has  seen  two  *'  kutung"  is  a 
an. 

tU  BUDAMA,  Tel.   Bryonia  sca- 
R,  iii,  724  ;  Mukia,  so.  fV.  111. 
Hind.  ludigofera  heterantha. 
)H,  Hind.  Mucuna  prurita.    Cow- 

jAM,  Mal.  ^gle  marmelos. 
lAYAMU,  Sans.  Nymphcea,  sp, 
lMA,  Tam.     a  Ceylon  tree.     It 
bout  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
%   and   is   curved   in   its  growth, 
emarkably  heavy  and  strong,  and 
!  frames  of  native  vessels  :  it  pro- 
it  which  is  of  no  use. — Edye. 
:RPUNTHEE,  see  Kabir  :  Men- 

tA,  the  huidoo  god  of  wealth  and 
tu8  ;  he  is  also  the  regent  of  the 
lis  deity  was  a  son  of  Viswasrava, 
ber  of  Bavan,  who  was  overcome 
He  is  also  called  Paulastya.  Only 
ce  has  been  taken  of  him  in  hindoo 
,  although  he  is  a  deity  whose 
:  by  no  people  more  valued  than  by 
6.  He  is  represented  as  a  magni- 
9QAge  residing  in  the  splendid 
klaca  ;  or  borne  through  the  sky 
Is  of  four  figures,  in  a  radiant  car, 
ipaca,  which  was  given  to  him  by 
[n  each  of  two  of  his  hands  he 
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KWANG.TUNG-CHI. 

holds  a  closed  flower  of  the  lotus,  and  has  on 
his  head  a  richly  ornamented  crown.  His 
sacti  is  Kuveri.  The  Guhyaca  are  servants 
of  Kuvera,  the  deformed  deity  of  riches — 
into  such  beings  the  dark  souls  of  men,  addict- 
ed in  this  world  to  selfish  gratification,  trans- 
migrate.— Cole.  Myth,  Hind,^  pAW  ;  Moory 
p,  1 08.  See  Sati,  Braminicide,  Indra,  Inscrip- 
tions, Meru,  Havana,  Saras wati,  Tripati. 

KUVIDARA,  also  Yoga  Putra,  Sans. 
Bauhinia  Candida,  B.  variegata,  Linn. 

KUVIR  or  Kubeer,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
natives,  is  the  salt  desert  which  predominates 
in  Khorasan  ;  and  salt  abounds  in  many  dis- 
tricts, io  which  the  desert  does  not  reach  : 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  this  salt  desert  pene- 
trates through  the  inhabited  isthmus  extend- 
ing between  Herat  and  Mushed,  into  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Koh  istan,  and  Haza- 
rah,  where  we  are  informed  there  is  much  salt 
and  brackish  water.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  Kuveer,  or  salt  desert  all  through  the 
steppes  of  lOiaurezm  and  the  desert  lying 
between  the  Oxus  and  Caspian  sea. — Fraser^s 
Journey  into  Khorasan,  p,  253. 

KUVIRAJU,  Sans.  From  kuvee,  a  poet, 
and  rajun,  a  king. 

KUVACHA,  Sans.  From  vacha,  a  word. 

KUWARI,  Hind.,  or  Puari  of  Kaghan, 
Ficus  caricoides. 

KUWAB  KAMIN,  Hind.  Polygonum,  sp. 

KUWATZEI,  Hind.  Adiantum,  C.  V. 

KUWERA,  a  mole,  called  in  Koordish, 
Mousha  Kwera,  or  the  blind  mouse,  is  the 
Chargol  of  the  Talmudists,  or  Gkiran  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Rich's  Residence 
in  Koordistan,    Vol.  i,  p,  196. 

KUWU-WUL,  see  Kowniil. 

KU  WUK,  Jav.  Felis  leopardus,  F.  Java- 
nensis,  Desm. 

KUWWAYTHAH,  a  mohurrum  faqeer. 

KUYA,  see  Hindoo. 

KUZA  MISRI,  Hind.  Sugar-candy  in  a 
globular  form,  made  in  a  *  kuza,'  or  earthen  pot. 

KUZEEREH,  Arab.  Coriandrum  sativum. 

KUZISTAN  bounds  Fars  on  the  west. 

KUZZILBASH.  Their  native  country,  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tabriz,  Meshid,  Kerman 
and  Shiraz,  where  they  are  horse-breeders, 
shepherds  and  cultivators.     See  Kazzilbash. 

K WAN,  or  Kouan,  the  Cochin-China  name 
for  a  string  of  about  600,  "  cash,'*  the  popular 
coin.  Each  kouan  makes  1 0  heaps,  or  "  tien,** 
each  of  60  cash.  The  Spanish  dollar  aver- 
ages about  4  kouan  ;  in  Upper  Cochin-China 
being  worth  3  to  4  kouan,  and  in  Lower 
Cochin-China,  5  or  6  kouan.  As  a  weight, 
500  kan  or  catti,  of  1^  ounce  each,  make  1 
kouan. — Simmond's  Diet, 

KWANG-TUNG-CHI.  A  general  account 
of  Kwang-tung,  is  a  Chinese  work  usuaUy 
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"Hitched   ill  140  CI)iD(!»6  volumes  : 


its  otBcera  '  certain  envoys  of  a  Cor^au 
gMW  ut  the  cuurt  of  Km-ukoru 
priijciptil  envuy  bad  ia  lik  hand 
pojbhed  ivory,  about  n  cabit  Joqg 
broad,  aud  whenever  be  addressed  t 
liuj  other  great  personage  he  kcp 
Bxed  ou  this  tablet,  looking  neitlM 
left,  as  if  he  read  there  what  he  lil 
The  une  of  this  table t|  tailed  Kt 
very  ancient  Chinese  etiquette. 
lifuicd  iu  DemuiUa's  vei-siou  of  U 
nntmU  iu  connexiou  with  Yu,  one  4 
notable  worthies  of  ancient  China,  \ 
to  liave  flourished  b,c.  2286. — Rui 
290,  quoted  in  I'tde  Caikn^,  I'ot, 
KWEI  IIWA,  Cntw.  Olea  fr^ 
KVVEI  PIC,  or  Kwei-pie,  Chuoi 
lignea,  Cassta  bark. 

KWEM  SZE,  CniK.     Caa^ali 
KWEREI,  IliNi>*  Berberis  ariMi 


Tsung'tu^  the  governor-general. 

Fu'tal,  the  governor. 

FaU'laly  ibe  superintendent  of  linauee. 

^ie-tttl,  the  provincial  judge* 

Chi-fu^  Chi-ie-chou  and  Chi'le-tttHg-cM, 
pre  fee  t». 

Tuntj-Chi,  sub,  and  Tung-pan,  deputy 
sub-prtifeets. 

C/h  Choa  and  Cki  llsien^  district  magis- 
trates. 

C/tififf  Le  and  Chau-mo,  secretaries. 

Ghai  KwuHf  guperintendeiJt  uf  cus^ttjins  in 
Cliina,  is  the  fiuperitjteiHient  of  the  mari- 
time  cutitonis  of  Yue.  Tlicre  ie  also  n  super- 
intendent of  customs  for  Kwnng-tung.  The 
prefect  of  Kwaug-chon  is  tiie  chief  lueal 
authority  of  a  territory  equalling  in  extent 
tlie  kingilom  of  Holland,  and   eontainiug  a 

much  larger  population.     His    Yaniau  is  the  i  chow  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  S 
lirBt  court  of  appeal    from  fourteen  others,  |  on  the  muth  by  Kwaug-se  And  Y 
each  resembling  in  their  power  Britif^b  courts 
of  assize, — Meadow's  Dtsuiiory  Note  it  ^  /?,  8. 

K WANG- YIN,  This  rock,  with  an  exca- 
vation near  its  base,  server  as  a  temple  and 
dwell  in  jf  for  several  priests  of  Fo.  It  it*  eom- 
posed  of  one  solid  mass  of  grey  marble,  rising 
out  of  the  margin  of  the  river  to  a  height 
exceeding  six  hundred  feet.  In  a  large  rent 
near  the  base  is  a  temple  of  two  stories, 
ascended  by  flights  of  steps  hewn  out  of  the 
sides  of  the  cavern. — Baron  MacaTtneyn 
Einhasstf^  Vol,  i,  p.  2S. 

KWAN  SAP  SAFEI,  Hind.  Solnuum 
nigrum. 

KWAN-SE  18  bounded  on  the  north  by 
iro-nan,  and  an  irregular  chain  of  lofty 
mountains  on  the  nouth  and  east  by  Kwnn- 
tnng,  on  the  west  by  Yun-nan.  Its  surface 
:s  estimated  at  eighty-seven  tbousend  square 


the  east  by  Hu-uaii,  and  on  the 

chu*en.   This  province  is  estimateil 

a   surface   of  64,500   square   roil^ 

China  and  the  Chinese^   VnL  i»  p. 

KWIKLAPOT,HiND,  Cu&cula 

KWISPRE,  Hind.     VerUscm 

KWON  THEE,  also  Kwon 

Kwon  bung*  and  Hmo,  Bcim*  At^ 

Linn. 

KVVUN,  Bltrm.  Areca  catedni 
KYA  BIN,  J^Ialay.  Terminali 
KYABOCA  WOOD,  or  Ambo. 
is  imported  from  Singapui-e.  J I 
the  cxci*escence  or  buir  of  sotuelv 
is  sawn  olF  in  if  labs  frotn  2  to  4  fe 
24  inclies  wide,  and  2  to  8  iocfii 
reseml»les  the  burr  of  tlie  yew»trti 
ably  hard,  and  full  of  small  curk 
the  colour  is  from  orange  to  elii 


miles,  nnd  its  population  is  between  seven  mid  '  and  sometimes  red-brow  n.    It  u  a 


mental  wood,  and  is  much  e^tceoifl 
and  India,  where  it  is  made  itiiii 
and    writing    deaks,    atid     oH— .-  ^^ 
works.     The  kyaboca  U  ^i  1 

wardt,   of  Ley  den,   to   be    um;  ih^ 


eight  millions.  Kwy-ling-foo,  is  its  eapilat. 
This  province  contains  eleven  cities  of  tiie 
iirst  class,  twenty-five  of  the  gecond  cliuis,  and 
1  70  of  the  tliird  class. 

KWAK-TUNG,  or  Yue-tung,  which  signi- 
fies the  "eastern  breadth,^"  extends  along  the  ''  PterospetTnum  iudieum  ;  bj  oUmI 
soutljern  coast  from  the  eentre  of  the  gulf  of  Pteroenrpns  draco.  It  U  froiilliM| 
TuOipiin,  nearly  as  far  as  the  portion  of  the  the  island  of  Borneo,  Ambaifiifl,! 
coast  whieh  is  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa,  i  native  name  appears,  frotti  i 

KWAN  YING,   the  Chinese  goddess  of ,  Mr/Witson  Saunders  to  be  4 

mercy.  1  wood  itself  is  of  the  f^une  colixtriJ 

KWARGANDAL,  Hind.  AJoepcrfoliata.  j  or   r«ther   lighter,   and   m  fn^iiil 


KWASSZE,  RiTs.     Alum 

KWE-HWA-CHING,  a  large  mart  in  the 
Shau-se  province  of  China,immediately  beyond 
the  Great  Wall,  400  miles  north- west  of 
Peking  and  240  w^est  of  the  pass  of  Kalgan» 
See  Kalghan, 

K  WEI,  CuLVKsE.     Riibruquis,  speaking  of 
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plain  niabognoy.  •'  The  root  of  Um 
tree,  nays  Colonel  Llciytl,  f»  &!•  ♦.ti^ 
dry  and  seasoned,  tiT  the  "  t 

Uie  wood  here  tcnned  kyaW  xe,  ix»a 
ence,  can  be  perceived  ;  ihe  eoectt  1 
ous  and  silky  fracturd^  almoil  li 
asbestos."  The  coonpotrison  of  I 
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KYAX. 


Lhe  kjaboca,  renders  tlie  question  uncer- 
as  amoDgst  the  multitudes  of  ordinary 
woody  fibres,  which  one  cannot  account 
a  palm  there  are  a  few  places  with  soft 
5  matter  much  resembling  it.  At  the 
aa  Exhibition  of  I860,  a  slab  of  kya- 
wood,  imported  fram  Singapore,  was 
ited  bj  J.  Sanderson,  Esq,  A  small  por 


Tavoj  and  Mergui,  of  maximum  girth  3  cu- 
bits, maximum  length  22  feet.  Rather  scarce 
but  found  all  along  the  banks  of  rivers  all 
over  the  provinces.  Wheu  seasoned  it  floats 
in  water.  Its  wood  is  used  by  the  Burmese 
to  make  charcoal,  also  sometimes  for  posts  of 
small  huts  :  but  is  brittle. — Captain  Dance, 
KYA  MOUK,  BuRM.?  A  kind  of  oak  in 


ras  polished,  and  showed  well  the  highly    Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  maximum  girth 


lental  appearance  of  the  timlx?r  iu  its 
mg.  The  specimen  exhibited  the  very 
f  character  and  curly  fibres  of  the  wood, 
which  pieces  of  even  a  foot  square  free 
flaws,  can  rarely  be  obtained.  The 
ieal  name  of  the  tree  has  not  yet  been 
■lined  with  certainty,  although  this 
d  ornamental  wood  and  another,  the 
Ml  wood  of  commerce,  are  supposed  to 
B  produce  of  the  same  tree,  the  Pteros- 
nn  indicum.  Of  late  years,  its  estima- 
n^ns  to  have  decreased  in  Europe,  but 
till  much  valued  by  the  Chinese.  It  is 
jht  from  Ceram,  New  Guinea  and  the 
lalands  of  the  Moluccas.  In  Singa- 
H  ia  sold  by  weight, 
la  Lingoa  wood  is  also  known  in  com- 
I  aa  kyaboka  wood,  and  very  large  slabs 
"  tie  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tree 
advantage  of  the  spurs  or  lateral 
They  are  thus  sometimes  as  large 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  very  durable, 
considerable  polish,  is  very  abundant 
be  had  in  any  quantity. — M.  E. 
^'Seports  0/1851  ;  Col.  G.  A.  Lloyd ; 

AI-GYEE,  BuRM.    Barringtonia  spe- 
angnstifolia. 

[-THA,  Buasf.  Barringtonia  acu- 
Gctrtn* ;  B.  macrostachya.  A  Tenas- 
tree,  maximum  girth  1^  to  2  cubits, 
length  7  feet.  Scarce,  but  found 
racattered  on  low  marshy  grounds  in 
nmrinces.  When  seasoned  it  sinks  in 
The  wood  is  excellent  for  planes,  or 
jr  other  purpose,  for  which  a  straight 
great  toughness  and  strength  are 
d. — Captain  Dance, 
^-THA,  BcRM.  A  tree  of  maximum 
4  cnbits,  maximum  length  18  feet, 
abnndant,  but  scattered  up  the  Atta- 
3jne,  and  Thou ng ween  rivers  near 
and  near  Tavoy  and  Mergui. 
aeasoned,  it  floats  in  water.  It  fur- 
a  very  compact  hard  timber,  used  for 
f  houses,  zyats,  &c.  The  flbre  is  liable 
with  repeated  percussion,  and  the 
ia  subject  to  dry  rot.  This  is 
wood,  because  the  fruit,  chips,  or 
ace,  when  touched,  an  itching  like 
by  cowhage. — Captain  Dance, 
"Al  YEW,  BuBM.  A  tree  of  Amheri?t, 
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4  cubits,  maximum  length  22^  feet.  Abund- 
ant but  widely  scattered  all  over  the  pro- 
vinces inland.  Wheu  seasoned  it  floats  in 
water.  It  is  an  excellent  tough  wood,  durable 
and  sufficiently  light ;  used  for  all  purposes 
by  the  Burmese.  Strongly  recommended  for 
helves,  hammer  handles,  handspikes,  staves 
of  casks,  and  many  other  pui*poses,  but  too 
widely  scattered  to  be  easily  obtained,  unless 
a  large  quantity  be  ordered  which  should 
repay  a  search  in  the  forests  :  much  used  by 
Burmese  as  a  pole  for  cavady  baskets. — Cap- 
tain Dance, 

KYAN,  a  small  tribe  in  Arakan,  whose 
language  is  affined  to  Bui*mese. 

KYAN,  a  powerful  tribe  of  about  100,000 
souls,  who  occupy  the  country  from  the  south 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brunai,  swept  away  into  the 
interior.  They  strongly  resemble  the  Dyak. 
Mr.  Dal  ton  states  that  the  Kyan,  amongst 
whom  he  lived,  amount  to  270,000  souls  and 
that  they  were  greatly  addicted  to  head  hunt- 
ing. Of  the  tribes  of  Borneo  differing  from 
each  other  sufficiently  to  be  classed  under 
separate  titles,  the  Kyan,  as  the  most  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  fii*st  claim  attention.  Per- 
sonally, little  is  known  of  their  divisions  by 
the  English,  though  the  Netherlands  of  India 
Government  has  been  supplied  by  its  officers 
with  many  particulars  concerning  those  who 
inhabit  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  island. 
This  people,  diffiering  however  in  various 
customs,  are  found  on  the  great  rivers  Ban- 
jar,  Pasir  and  Coti,  and  probably  on  all  the 
rivers  of  the  eastern  coast.  The  Orang 
Tedong  are,  most  likely,  a  tribe  of  the  gi-eat 
Kyan  division  of  the  nations  of  the  island. 
On  the  north  and  northern  parts  of  the  island, 
they  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  Bintulu, 
Barram,  Rejang,  and  other  great  rivers,  as 
far  west  as  the  country  of  the  Sarebas  Dyak, 
but  they  only  occupy  the  inland  parts,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  coast ;  always  having 
between  it  and  them  other  tribes,  and  fre- 
quently Malayan  states  ;  which  latter  have, 
by  their  intrigues,  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented our  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  them, 
which  the  settlement  of  Sarawak  might 
otherwise  have  obtained.  The  Kyan  of  the 
rivers  Banjar,  Coti  and  Pasir,  appear  to  have 
been  always  subject  to  the  European  or 
Malayan  power,  which  held  the  moatha.of. 
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their  respective  sf reams.  But  the  Kyan  of 
the  north-west  hare  always  been  feared  by 
the  iuliabitants  of  the  Malayan  towns  of  the 
coast ;  and  the  chiefs  of  Hoy  a,  Mocha,  Egan 
»Dd  Serekei,  have  always  eagerly  e ought 
►Ihances  with  their  barbarous  but  powerful 
neighbours  ;  and,  on  several  ocea^iiona  such 
us  have  quarrelled  with  fJiera,  have  found  to 
I  heir  cost,  that  they  were  implacable  i'oes, 
iseveral  coast  towns  having  been  burnt  by 
them  to  the  ground.  The  populous  town  of 
Sarebas  was  one  year  attacked  by  tliem,  in 
conjunction  with  their  ally,  Dattu  Patingi 
Abdul  Rahroan,  of  Serekei,  to  whose  assist- 
ance they  are  reptH'ted  to  have  come,  with 
ninety  boats,  undt*r  three  of  their  rajahs  or 
most  powerful  chiefs.  In  their  Government 
they  are  said  to  resemble  the  sea  Dynk^  each 
village  being  under  one  rhief|  who  is*  how- 
ever, much  more  subservient  to  the  authority 
of  a  higher  chief,  thau  either  the  Sitrebas  or 
Sakarnm  Oran^  Kay  a,  Tlie  country  is 
,  divided  into  little  states,  each  of  which  con- 
_  &ina  many  villages,  tributmy  to  that  in  which 
the  rajah  of  the  province,  as  he  is  said  to 
term  himself,  resides.  The  principal  chief 
of  this  kind  is  the  rajah  Ni{)a,  on  the  head 
■  waters  of  the  great  Rejang  river,  and  ho  is 
very  much  feared  by  tlio  neighbouring  tribes 
of  Dyak,  Milan  owe,  &c»  He  is  the  ally  of 
|,the  chief  of  Serekei,  who,  though  a  mtthome- 
'don,  is  not  of  the  pure  Malayan  race,  his 
mother  having  been  a  Kyan  woman.  The 
country  of  the  Kyan  is  reported,  by  all  who 
Lave  visited  it,  to  be  very  populous  ;  much 
more  so  than  any  other  parts  of  the  island. 
In  some  parts  of  it,  gold  and  diamonds  are 
found.  On  the  Baujar  river  the  people  are 
said  to  wa^h  the  earth  for  these  precious 
commodities  as  do  the  Dyak  of  Suntang,  in 
I. the  interior  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Batang  Lupai-  river. 

The  houses  of  the  Kyans   are  built,  like 
tihose  of  the  Sea  Dyaks,  in  one  long  terrace, 
rith  the  verandah  fronting  its  whole  length. 
[They  are  said  to  be  formed  of  the  most  sub- 
Ifitautial  materials,  the  posts  being-   always  of 
Ithe  very  hardest  wood,  and  the  roof  of  planks 
of  the  same  material.     In  the  south  of  Borneo 
where  there  are  tribes  who  live  only  to  deso- 
late each  other,  all  the    villages   are   said  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  high  and  strong  pagar, 
hut  the  low  country  of  the  south  of  Borneo 
Las  its  effect  upon  the  customs  of  the  people 
Ias  there  are  no  paths  in  that  ilat  and  swam|>y 
fpart  of  the  island,  as  in  that  of  the  country 
of  the  Kyans  of  the  north  ;  and  all  commu- 
atcation   between   the  tribes  of  the   Baojar 
river,  even  far  inland,  is  carried  on  by  boats. 
The  Kyan  tribes  of  the  north  are  not  en- 
lu  incessaut  conHictj^  with  each  other, 
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nor  do  they  seem  to  hare  any 
whom  they  dread.     They  ar© 
foes  of  the  Dyaks  of  Sarebttt 
than  whom  they  are  mora  powerfd 
the  report  merely  of  two  or  l' 
which  tliey  possessed,  suQiceO  to 
Kyans,  of  whom,  in  reality  they 
dread>     They  are  allowed  by  adi 
miesi  and  others  who  have  ktio< 
possess  in  a  much   higher  tlrirr 
courage,  than    any  of  the  i 

biting  the  island.     Their  1 4 

fully  tattooed,  of  a  blue  colour 
patterns  ;  but  imagee  of  the  sun, 
stars  are  amongst  the  most  frecjttei 

It  is  reported  tliat  some 
the  Bar  ram  and  Bintulu  rive 
the  persons  of  the  males,  and 
tice  is  there  contined  to  th 
thus  discolour  their  arms  and 
Kenawit  Dynks,  whosie  couo 
of  the  Kyans,  also  practir^  UUk 
the  Orang  Talow,  who  live  ncu 
tulu  river,  and  more  towards  tba 
the  Kyans.  These  people  at:io 
selves  Dyaks,  but  the  races  appcH 
easily  traced  through  the  Taiowfv 
wits  and  other  tribes,  to  the  Dy 
and  Sakarrau,  that  there  is  no 
comprehensive  tenn,  wheiher 
Kyan,  is  applicable  tn 
the  whole  of  the  inl 
are  certainly  of  the  sonic  mce. 

The  Dutch   authors  alwaya^ 
Kyans  of  south  Borneo,  as  the 
including  all  the  infidel  natlri 
under  the  former  term,  and 
of  divisions  and  tribes  as  s 
this  generic  appellatioo.     Id  drem 
the  Kyans  very  much  resembift 
the  women  w*earing  the  am  all  bedl 
men   the  chawat  ;  this  lalter  it 
uniformly  of  greater  leagUi  awl 
those  used  by  the  Dyak%  and  la  I 
ly   made  of   Eoropeaa    elotJt, 
women  are  expert   In   tlui   an 
coarse  kinds,  both  from  eolloiii«  wm 
also,  from  the  fibres  of  tho  pitm^ 
which   are  abundant    in  thia   eoi 
dress  of  the  Kyiin  womeii  of 
river,  is  reported  to  ronaist 
little  longer  than  the  bedatig, 
on   opposite   sides   of  tiie   f 
covering  lapping  over  the 
dreseea  from  the  Rejang  an» 
bedaog.     Tlie  jacket  of  the   K 
not  loose,    like  thai   of  tlie 
closely  to  the  person*   and  is 
cotton   ones   of  the   hill    IrStoi 
frequently  made  of  tlie 
war,  the  drts^  ef  the 
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kfl  of  other  denomloatlons.  The 
liey   wear  oa  these  occasioDs  are 

the  skins  of  beasts  ;  those  of  the 
and  the  bear  are  the  most  es- 
bnt  those  of  goats  and  dogs  are 
m  substituted  in  a  scarcity  of  the 
The  broad  part  of  the  skin  forms 
.  part  of  the  jacket,  the  edges  of 
"e  boond  with  wide  strips  of  red 
unches  of  feathers  of  the  rhinoceros 
which  seems  to  be  the  war-bird  of 
tribes,  depend  from  little  strings  of 
}tened  to  the  skio,  and  dangle  in  the 
they  move  about.  Their  head-dresses 
ire  also  peculiar  to  these  people, 
town  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
iej  are  of  various  descriptions,  but 
nrite  ones  are  caps  made  in  the 
f  a  man*s  face  caricatured,  in  those 
present  the  faces  of  animals.  The 
of  the  men  are  the  sumpitan  or 
) :  this  is  a  long  tube  of  hard  wood, 
which  small  poisoned  arrows,  or 
ring  on  their  end  a  piece  of  pith,  or 
er  light  substance  adapted  to  the 
le  bore  of  the  tube,  are  blown  with 
»  and  accuracy  of  aim.  The  sumpi  t- 
t  its  farthest  end,  an  iron  sight  by 
97  regulate  their  aim.  It  is  also  at 
Tamished  with  a  large  double-bladed 
(oth  the  sight  and  the  spear  are 
rand  on  with  rattans,  which  are 
er  them.  The  dart  used  is  poisoned 
ipoh,  which  is  the  same  as  the  upas 
'k  of  JfLVhf  described  by  Dr,  Hors- 
e  darts,  which  are  very  thin  and 
.  inches  in  length,  are  pointed  with 
I  teeth  of  fish,  neatly  bound  on  to 
L  Meri  man,  who  was  very  expert 

sumpitan,  at  the  distance  of  from 
twenty  yards,  could  readily  transfix 
the  size  of  a  starling  with  one  of  the 
s.  The  whole  distance  to  which  the 
in  be  blown  with  any  thing  like 
sixty  yards  ;  and  at  that  distance, 
aid  probably  not  pierce  the  skin. 
pit-an  varies  in  length,  being  from 
ten  feet  It  is  used  also  by  the  Mui 
16  Benkatan  and  the  Tatow,  and  by 
bes  of  the  east  coast.  The  Idann  or 
ire  said  by  Forest,  also  to  possess 
Low  saw  specimens  from  the  river 
I,  in  south  America,  which  resembled 
he  I^yak  in  appearance  and  size,  but 
hont  the  sight  and  the  spear  at  the 
e  Kyan  must  be  very  numerous  ;  the 

the  Coti  river  were  reported  to 
DO,  who  resided  for  the  purposes  of 
fifteen  months  in  the  years  1825  to 
le  Dyak  (Kyan)  town  of  Tongarron, 
Bogis  settlement  of  Scmerindem,  to 
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be  above  270,000  in  number,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  tribes  of  the  west,  this  number 
is  uot  likely  to  be  an  exaggeration,  but  the 
contrary.  Notwithstanding  ^is  comparatively 
large  population,  Mr.  Dalton  infonns  us  that 
head-hunting  is  practised  to  a  frightful  extent, 
and  that  desolating  wars  are  constantly  earned 
on  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  these  ghastly 
trophies.  The  mannei*s  of  the  young  females 
resemble  those  of  the  sea  Dyak  ;  but,  adultery 
after  mamage  is  punished  by  death  to  the 
man,  who,  under  whatever  circumstances  the 
criminal  action  takes  place,  is  always  con- 
sidered the  guilty  and  responsible  party  con- 
cerned. On  the  death  of  a  person,  it  is  said 
that  a  head  must  be  procured  previous  to  his 
burial.  And  though  bloody  and  ferocious 
tastes  lead  to  their  wars,  they  are  not,  as  they 
have  been  hastily  stigmatised,  cannibals  ;  nor 
does  any  race,  which,  like  the  Batta  of 
Sumatra,  practise  the  horrid  custom  of  feeding 
on  the  bodies  of  their  own  species,  exist  on 
the  island.— Jowrw.  Indian  Archip, 

KYANAN,  BuRM.  On  the  low  lands  near 
the  sea-coast  of  Tenasserim,  there  gi*ows  a 
large  tree,  of  which  canoes  are  occasionally 
made,  that  is  much  used  for  sandals,  house 
posts,  musket  stocks,  and  spear  handles.  The 
wood  is  red  ;  but  turns  black  on  being 
anointed  with  petroleum.  The  tree  has  pinnate 
leaves,  with  two  pairs  of  oval  leathery  leaflets, 
and  is  a  leguminous  tree. — Dr.  Mason  ;  Cap- 
tain Dance  ;  Cat.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

KY-A-NI,  BuRM.     Copper. 

KYAN-PflO,  BuRM.  AtreeofMoulmein; 
a  strong  wood,  good  for  building  purposes. — 
Cal.  Cat,  Ex.  1862. 

KYAR,  a  naddi  near  Beeltriagunge  in 
Azimgurh. 

KYARI,  Hind.  A  bed  in  a  garden,  or 
plot  in  a  field  ;  also  a  shallow  pan  for  evaporat- 
ing salt. 

KYATPEN,  see  Ruby  Mines. 

KY-AU  or  Kyo,  and  the  Khy-eng,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Logan,  appear  to  be  similar  to  the 
Ku-mi.  They  have  numerous  common  words, 
and  each  has  words  common  to  Khumi  and 
Burman,  or  to  Burroan  only.  All  the  ancient 
or  pre-Burman  dialects  of  Arakan,  from  the 
Khy-eng  to  the  Kuki,  retain  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Mon-Kambojan  alliance 
and  of  Tibetan,  the  use  of  definite  prefixes 
ha,  a,  ma,  &c.  While  the  adjacent  highland- 
ers  have  a  Tartar-like  physiognomy,  tho 
Ky-au,  in  features,  dress  and  appearance,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  lower  class 
of  the  Bengali  peasantry  of  Chittagong.  They 
are  dark  with  large  features,  while  the  Kumi 
are  fair  with  small  features. — Mason. 

KY  AU  THOO,  Dipterocarpus,  species. 

KY-A-VE-KHET,  BuRM.    Coral. 
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KyAY-TSAY-BATOUN,     Butm 

Tuvoy  wood,  useful  lor  common  carpentrj. 

KYAY-TSAY-GYU-KHY-AY,  Bur3i. 
In  Tftvo}%  a  heavy,  compact,  dark  wood  ; 
suitable  for  gun -stocks. 

KYA-ZOO,  B011M.  lu  Amherstf  a  very 
heavy  wood,  like  Suul,  aUo  a  tree  of  Moul- 
meio»  UHed  for  buildiug  material. — Cal.  Cai, 
Ex.  1862. 

KYBURT'O.    Amongst  the  hintloos   of 

Beugal,  the  Gaol i  aro  tlie  most  numerous,  ufter 

4iem,  the  brahmtu  and  kaist  iiice^i  are  the 

)agdi»  au  abongiual  people,  aud  a  cUss  of 

cultivators  callf^d  Kyburto. 

KYCHEE-WARRA,  the  country  inhabiU 
by     the    Kycheo    Rnjputs. — Malealm*st 
^Central  India,  Vol  i,  p.  470, 

KYDIA,  a  geuus  of  phmts  occurring  in 

Soutlieru  Asia.     Several  of  the  family  it  be- 

kjougii   t«,    abouud    iu    mucilage,  uuil   as    u 

[Guazuraa  is  employed  in  South  America  m 

tlorifyiug  sugar,  so  a  Kydia  is  tn  India*     Dr* 

'Wight  ill  Iiiones,  gives  Kydia  calycina,  fra- 

ierna,  pulverulentti  aud  Roxburgh iaim.     Tlie 

Cydia  geuus  of  plants  occurs  especially  in  tlio 

?egu  and  Tounghoo   districts.      The   small 

iplingB  are  used,  from  their  great  strength 

Kud   elasticity,  by  the   oatives,    for  making 

baughy  sticks,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  afford 

timber  of  three  or  four  feet  girth.     Ita  wood 

is  white-coloured,  aud  adapted  to  every  pur* 

pose  of  house-buildiug, — Roxburgh^   McCleU 

iand,  VoigL 

KYDIA  AXILLARIS,  Thw,,  a  middle- 
sized  tree  near  Badulla  in  Ceylon,  growing 
at  au  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet. 

KYDIA   CALYCINA,   Roib,  ;   Curr. 

Kydia  ffaterna  Itoxb. 

Bo'ke-m&i-EA,       Bnnit.     |  FutU-pulow,      KAHikOS. 
odiJci,  Tel.     I  Pula,  PnlU.  Poln.  Puli, 

tAii,  »       I  Panjab. 

This  is  a  middle-sized  tree,  about  20  feet 
high  and  2  feet  in  girth,  pretty  common  niong 
the  western  ghauts,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Circar  mountains,  in  Mysore,  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Niligiris,  and  plentiful  througliout  the 
Pegu  forests,  more  especially  iu  the  Pegu  and 
Tounghoo  districts,  in  Kamaon  and  Garhwat 
ind  in  many  parts  of  the  Siwalik  tract  up  to 
BjOOO  feet.     The  bark  is  m uc i lag i nous  and  is    ascnkmicum. 
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Of  t!i€^Sntlej.— itaJT^.   FL  It 
Cupiain    Drury's   Usteful  Fl 
HorL    Card.  Cat,  ;    Dr.   Me 
J.  L.  Sictvfiri^    p,  25  ;     JlfSi 
Jameson;   Powell  ;    VoiffL 

KYDIA  FH ATERN A,  Be^. 
ealycina,  R,  H\  A  &malL  treaof  U 
RoxL  J*/.  India, 

KYEATTEE,  Tail  ?  lo  Htm 
wood  of  au  mh  colour,  spedii 
0'972,  Uncd  liir  car(s  and  baiUil 
FritL 

KYEE,  BuiiM.,  of  MoultiK 
mat  ran  a. 

KYEE  THA,  Burw.     Thm 
ing  to  Dr.  Ai/unon,  of  Syndi'tiiiiitt 
aiid  also  catle<)  Kyny   Mibhoai^f. 
cording  to  D(.  McClelUuid  it  U 
aculangula,    ThU  ti*ee  is  of 
10  or  12  feet,  it  im  very  scarca 
but  sulBciently  abundant  at  Tavoj.i 

KY*EING-NEE.  or  Ky 
Calamus  draco,  Wlltde^ 

KYEING-TA-BOUNG, 

KYEM,  Hind,  ?  Mabr.  ? 
light  coloured  woo^l  iuferti 
strength,  and  greedily  ent^^n 
Its  length  is  IVom  16  to  2« 
from  4  to  3  feet.  It  *^dU 
cubic  foot  and  it  would  jiu^w^ 
Captain  Sankcy, 

KYEN,  see 'Karen. 

KYEN-YO,  Buait,     Iu  Ti 
teak. 

KYERE,  HiKo.    Eupboi 
thymi  folia. 

KYET-BET-YA,  Bum. 
terrupta,  Willdf. 

KYET  MOl  K,  Brim. 
Linn,  ;  Roxb*  C«.xjk*»-conil\  a 
tree,  found  wild  in  mostfmru 
country.  The  fruit  is  socir, 
colour  of  a  cock's*eomh|  and  h 
rogations  on  the  skiu.  ll  kattga  In 
clustcp».— J/a/co/w,  vi,  p.  IS 

KYETTET,BrRx  0i>6 

KYET-THA-UEN,  B 
panit!ulatji,  Hnxb,  ;  McCUi 

KYET  T»WON  NEE, 


»oh 


employed  in  northern  India  to  clarify  sugar. 
The  small  sapliugs  are  used,  from  their  great 
^trengtii  and  elasticity,  by  the  natives, 
for  making  banghy  sticks,  but  it  is  large 
enough  to  afford  timber  of  three  or  four 
feet  girth.  Its  wood  is  white-coloured  and 
adapted  for  every  purpose  of  house- build  ing, 
pCharcoaland  fuel,  and  l>eing  light  and  elastic 
I  made  into  oar8,  and  used  on  the  rafts  floated 
lown  the  Ganges,    This  tree  grows  rapidly 


KYETTIIWON-NI,Burai.   A| 
Linn, 

KYET  THWON  PHYUp 
BHtivum,  Linn. 

KYET  TSUT  SHI,  Bm 

KYET  YET,  Buan.     Cai. 
feather. 

KYET  YUNG,  Buftii 
chonaccffi. 

KYE  YO  THOO,  Brwt 


in  Ihe  outer  valkvi?,  but  h  not  common  west  '  abundant  at  Morgui,  ttol 
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feand  ioluiil  up  the  rivers  all 
roTiQces;  maximum  girth  2^  cubits, 
imn  length  15  feet.  Wheu  seasoned 
iQ  water.  It  has  an  uncommonly 
iinedy  tough,  close,  yet  not  heavy 
arable  and  with  but  one  fault, — the 
of  its  girth, — which  unfits  it  for 
ges.     It  is  strongly  recommended 

and  handles  of  tools  of  all  sorts, 
umdspikes  and  for  spokes.  This 
careful  exami nation j  appears  to  be 
1th  Trincomallee  wood,  though  this 
positively  stated  till  the  flowers  of 
in  be  procured. — Captain  Dance. 
LYA,  is  supposed  by  Dr  Carey,  to 
of  Persia,  the  Ky-vansa  preceding 
rhe  epithet  Ky  not  unfrequently 
hindoo  traditional  couplets.  One 
id  with  the  ancient  ruins  of  Abhaner 
,  recording  the  marriage  of  one  of 

with  a  daughter  of  Ky  Camb.  Tu 
imb  ca,  nam  Permala  ho,  &c.,  '  Thou 
sioghter  of  Ky  Camb  :  thy  name  is 
land.'  Ky  was  the  epithet  of  one 
trsian  dynasties.  Qu.  Cam-baksh, 
8€s  of  the  Greeks  ? 
Kashm.    Ibex. 

3.  The  finest  specimens  of  brah- 
▼es,  properly  so  called,  are  at  Ellora 
anta,  though  some  good  ones  exist 
)  island  of  Salsette  and  at  Mahabali- 
brm,  many  of  them  are  copies  of, 
1  deal  resemble,  the  buddhist  vihara. 
lave  not  been  appropriated  from  the 
as  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  and 
'  the  sanctuary  are  different.     They 

snrrounded  by  cells  as  all  vihara 
leir  walls  are  invariably  covered  or 
be  covered  with  sculpture,  while 

are  almost  as  invariably  decorated 
Sy  except  the  sanctuary.  The  sub- 
e  sculpture  of  course  always  set  the 
trest. 

I*  class  of  caves  consists  of  rock-cut 
structural  brahman ical  temples.  To 
>elong  the  far  famed  Kylas  at  Ellora, 
temple  at  Doomnar,  and  the  Ruth 
ilipur.  This  last  is  cut  out  of  isolat- 
>f  granite,  but  the  rclfet  stand  in  pits. 
dra  Subha  group  at  Ellora  should 
>nn  another  class,  but  whether  ihey 
inical  or  jaina  is  undecided. 
S,  the  heaven  of  Siva.  He  is  usual- 
Qted  with  his  bride,  the  mysterious 
f  bis  side — and  broods  upon  his 
k  of  world-destroying.  See  Kailas. 
NGIA  MONOCEPHALA.  One- 
lliogia,  common  at  Ajmere  in  low 

The  root  is  sweet-scented,  used 

as  zcdoary  :  "  nirbibhee." —  Genl. 
p.  174. 
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KYNDLI,  Malbal.,  Can.  A  wood  called 
in  Tamil  Bellerom. 

KYMORE.  The  whole  of  the  Kymore 
range  in  Shahabad  is  described  as  of  mountain 
limestone  which  also  shows  itself  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  Sone  as  far  at  least  as  Mungeysur 
peak  in  Mirzapur,  and  it  crops  up  at  Rhotas 
forming  a  sloping  base  to  the  precipitous 
sandstone  rock.  Below  the  mountain  lime- 
stone is  one  of  a  bluish  grey  colour  mixed  with 
occasional  crystals  of  calc-spar,  this,  like  the 
Kurnool  stone,  is  admirably  suited  for  litho- 
gi-aphy.  Below  the  latter,  in  Kymore,  is  a 
limestone  of  a  hard  tenacious  almost  indestruc- 
tible composition  admirably  suited  for  building. 

Mr.  R.  Bingham  adds  the  following  remarks 
on  the  sandstones  of  the  Kymore  range,  which 
have  a  high  commercial  value  at  Chunar  and 
Mirzapur,  being  used  as  flagstones,  and  for 
ornamental  purposes.  The  stones  at  those 
places  owe  their  advantages  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Gauges,  which  affords  an  easy  river 
carriage  ;  otherwise  they  are  the  worst  and 
most  destructible  description  of  stone  in  the 
range.  The  millstones  of  Chynepore,  Sasseram 
and  Tilowthoo  (perhaps  also  Akbarpore), 
are  famous,  but  must  always  be  dear  in  a  dis- 
tant market  for  want  of  river  carriage.  The 
Sone  causeway  and  the  Koylwan  railway 
bridge  are  built  of  the  dense  sandstone  of 
Sasseram  ;  little  quantities  are  found  in  the 
higher  portions  of  the  range  towards  Rohtas. 
The  best  stone,  while  easily  workable,  is 
almost  as  hard  as  granite,  and  may  be  had  of 
any  colour,  white,  crystalline,  blue,  grey,  and 
all  shades  to  a  dark-red.  Flexible  sandstone 
is  found  at  Ulwar,  Jhend  and  Jubbulpore. 

At  the  Punjab  exhibition  held  at  Lahore, 
there  was  a  good  collection  of  building  materi- 
als from  Sahi  Balabgarh,  in  the  Delhi  disti'ict, 
including  the  red,  the  spotted,  aud  the  light 
coloured  sandstone,  so  much  used  in  the  large 
buildings  of  Hindustan  ;  and  from  the  same 
place  are  polished  blocks  of  white  marble,  and 
of  a  pretty  dappled  gray  marble  called  Narnaul 
marble,  which  last  was  exhibited  from  the 
Hissar  district. 

KYN-DWAYN,  see  India. 

KYON,  Beng.  Diospyros  tomentosa,  Roxb. 

KYOO,  Burm.     Arundo. 

KYOON-BOE,  Bdrm.    Gmelina  arborea. 

KYOON  NALIN,  Premna  pyramidata,  W^. 

KYOU,  Bkno.     Diospyros  tomentosa. 

KY-OUK-KY-EN,  Burm.    Alum. 

KYOUK  PHA  YUNG,  Burm.  Benincasa 
cerifera,  San,  white  gourd,  white  pumpkin. 

K YOUK-PWEN,  BuBM.  Edible  sea-weed. 
Plocaria  Candida. 

KY-OUK-SU,  Burm.    Anchor. 

KYOUN-DOUK,BuBM.  Bignouia,  species. 

KYOUNG,  Burm.   A  buddhist  monastery, 
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KTtmG0NGE. 
>trKG     THA,     BtJEtf.    CatSsEmtGea 

KYPOO,  SiKGn,  An  &BlriDgGnt  eximct 
made  in  Ceylon  resemtling  cateeliu. — Stm- 
montTs  DicL 

KYEOB,  HnCD*     Nymplisea  poboeceng, 
KYU'BIN,  BuRM,  TemiinaLia  cli^bub, 
KYUNBOE,  ?    BtJRif.    Gmelina  ftrborca, 
Bojeb. ;  Cor,  PL 
KYUN-DUNG,  see  India, 
KYUNGUNGE,  a  river  near  BhMntkm  in 


KYYAE 

KYUR,  Hixp^  of  KangT*,  ifeTI 
autiilyseoti^neAi  iValL 

K YVAN  N AR,  al*o  Ky wen  nax,  1 
Fibre  oflgora  corylifotia,  Sch,  4  £^ 

KYWAI  THA-BY^    BcEM- 
leptantha,  fViffhi. 

ICYWON,  BuRM,    Tectaoa  gnmi 

KY-WON-PHO,  Bom,   Gttaeliiii 
fioxA,  ;  Cor.  FL 

KYYAE.CHEMBEB,  Ab,  Catiai 
fistuUi  Fees* 


^ 
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t  twelfth  letter  ia  the  English 
d  is  usually  denomiuated  a  semi- 
liquid.  Iq  the  English  language 
)nc  sound  as  in  like^  canal,  but  in 
iges  is  found  interchangeable  with 
u  and  z.  Letters  with  the  sound  of 
1  all  the  written  tongues  of  the  East 
:  in  the  Vedas  and  in  the  Marathi 
inguagcs  of  the  south  of  British 
}  a  rather  harsher  sound,  and  in 
of  the  Tamil  country,  medial  /  has 
i*  cerebral  r,  and  that  of  a  cerebral  / 
In  other  parts  of  the  Tamil  region,  / 
ad  of  /r,  and  in  others  again  of  zh, 
km  fruit  is  also  pronounced  p&zh&m. 
•e  therefore  frequently  confounded, 
ages  of  Southern  India  have  a 
3ctly  expressed  by  zh,  but  taken 
tored  ear  to  bo  /,  and  written  /  even 

;  thus  Tamil  is  properly  Tamizh  ; 
fuz-huva.  In  non  Aiyan  speech  I 
takes  tlie  place  of  zh,  sj/,  s,  and  j 
jilant.  L  is  used  in  China  in  the 
10  letter  r.     L   does  not  exist  in 

New    Zealand,    r   is   substituted 
V,      IV.     Farrar's    Lectures   on 
\f   speech,    London,   1870  ;    Dr, 
inter  ;  Wilson^  Glossary. 
lETAN.     A  pass. 
Laa,  Port.     Wool. 
:n.     Wax. 

[iND.  Nursery  beds  for  raising 
icco,  or  rice. 

K,  Arab.  May  it  please  you,  or 
ommands,  the  term  from  which  the 
c  of  the  south  of  India  derive  their 

!,  Malay.     Radish. 

\  of  Java,  a  yellowish   hard  wood, 

or  the  handles  of  axes  and  various 

.T-UT-TUARIKH,  a  history  of 
asvini. 

.Y,  tall,  well-made,  robust  men, 
>  be  obese,  with  a  light  brownish 
our.  Their  arms  and  lower  limbs 
their  cranium  is  singularly  small. 
s  are  slightly  oblique,  and  not 
expression,  cheek  bones  prominent, 
arge  and  heavy,  beard  usually  spare. 
thelooDgi  or  pieco-cloth,  wrapped 
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around  their  waist  and  limbs.  They  are 
mahomedans,  and  except  pork  eat  the  usual 
kinds  of  animal  food .  Their  chief  locality  is 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  southern  part  of  tho 
peninsula  of  India,  between  Pulicat  and  Nega- 
patam,  but  chiefly  at  Nagore  where  is  the 
shrine  of  Kadir  Wali.  They  are  extensive 
merchants  and  tradei*s,  are  engaged  in  every 
branch  of  foreign  and  inland  trade  on  tlio 
south-eastern  sideof  India,  and  are  exceedingly 
industrious  and  enterprizing.  The  hide  and 
horn  trade  is  almost  monopolized  by  them 
Their  origin  is  obscure,  but  the  commonly- 
received  opinion  is  that  they  are  the  offspring 
of  Arab  fathers  with  Tamil  mothers.  Their 
language  is  Tamil. — Fro,  Mad,  Govt.,  1867, 
p,  3.  See  India,  Mahomedan. 

LA  BEHMEN,  Bombay.  The  dried  roots 
of  two  varieties  of  a  composite  plant,  chiefly 
obtained  from  Kabul.  Used  by  the  natives 
as  a  tonic  in  debility,  in  doses  of  4  drachms  ; 
also  in  impotence  as  a  deobstruent.  Price 
eight  annas  per  lb.  Not  at  present  used  in 
European  medicine,  but  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  an  aromatic  stimulant. —  Cat.  Ex. 
1862. 

LABER,  Hind.  Desmodium  tiliaefolium. 

LABERA,  Hind.     Cordia  myxa. 

LABHA,  see  Brahmadica. 

LABHAN,  Hind.  Populus  euphratica. 
Euphrates  poplar. 

LAB-I-ABI,  Hind.  A  kind  of  silk  of 
Bokhara. 

LABIATiE,  a  name  given  by  Jussieu  to 
an  orderof  plants,  called  by  Lindley,LamiaceaB. 

LABLAB,  Ar.     Iledera  helix.     The  Ivy. 

L ABLAB  CULTRATUM,  DC.;rV.^A. 


Lablab  lignosus,  Graham ; 
Wall. 


DoUchoB  cuUratuSf  Thun, 
DolichoB  lignoBUs,  Boxb, 


Panch-shim,  Bewg.   I  Telia  chikur-kai,         Tel. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  six  varieties  of  this 
very  useful  plant.  It  is  cultivated  in  tho 
cold  season  all  over  India,  in  gardens  and 
about  native  houses,  forming  cool  arbours  and 
furnishing  an  excellent  pulse  for  curries,  and 
the  pods  of  the  plant  used  as  vegetable — 
Roxb.,  iii,  307  ;  VoigL 

LABLAB  LEUCOCARPUS,  8avi.,  and 
L.   lignosus,   fVall,  also  Lablab  nRnkinicuQ^ 
8avi.,  syu  of  Lablab  vulgaris,  Savi. 
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T.ABRTD/i: 


LABUAN. 


LABLAH  LIONOSUS.  Graham 
Syti,  ofLablitb  cnltrnUis  DC, 

LABLAB  VULGARE,  Savt.,  DC. 


Wolf, 


LnUkbaankinicus,  SavL 

do.     leucocfttpQa,  SavC 
DuTitihus  lablrib,  Linn. 
do.       anicatus,  Kan, 
do.       albuBf  Lour^ 


Doliclios  bcu&alenab,*/a«*7, 
do.      purpureun,  Jaeq^ 
do.       tctriwpernjura. 

do.       ciispidiktus,   Gra- 
ham; Wali^ 


Bun-fthim, 


Bkxo.  "Wiill, 


BuUar,  black  seeded,  Hom^  Segnpu  muotic, 


Wnl-papri,  ♦,        Muiohe 

Pai,  BUttM.    AvoFRy  kai,  ,, 

I*if5n-t»ti,  CHilf.   Tatta  pyre,  ,, 

I  Sem  ke  phalle,  Duk,   li^gftpu  avemi  k*J,        „ 

Liblab,  Kgypt.    An  u mill u,  TjtL. 

Lobi,  Fetes.    Aimpa  chikkudu  kay*,  „ 

Wild  variety. 
Adavl  chikkudu  kayik,  Tku 

Rod  variety. 
Y^erra  chikkudu  kaya,  Tkl, 
A  comtnoii  plant  In  the  lieU*jett  iii  many  [mrU 
ofliulia,  wheDce  it  has  tru veiled  into  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  Americu    It  is  a  smooth  perennial 
with  showy  white  or  purple  dowers,  and  lar^e 
horizontal  pods,  contaitiing  from  lliree  to  four 
seeds.     It  has  a  heavy  dif<ogrceab(e  hag-like 
[-»mell»  prefers  a  rich  black  soil  that  ctinnot  ls«e 
'flooded  by  rains*  and  produces  a  coarse  hot 
wholesome  pulse,  much  eaten  by  the  lower 
claf^ses  in  India.  This  bean  i.s  gown  in  the  fields 
like  all  others  in  rows,  and  is  eaten  both  boiled 
or  put  into  cnnnes,  when  young,  the  legume  is 
eaten  pod  and  alt,  when  full-grown  the  seeds 
only  are  uaed.    It  is  about  five  inches  long  and 
has  got  its  names  from  the  reddish  colour  of  Us 
I  etlges.     Burmese  and  Karens  grow  several 
[varieties  of  one  or    two  gpecics    of   hiblab, 
["wlnch  occupy  the  place  of  kidney  or  French 
■beans   in   Europe.     Conjinonly   cultivated  in 
garden 9>  of  easy  growth,  a  panda  I  is  rei^uired 
for  its  support.     Its  composition,  in  ICKl  parts, 
is  as  under  : — 


Moiitnre 10  SI 

■  JTHrogAsofu  niAtUr     . ,  ^4  5&  I 
r  matter    .        ,.  00  SI  | 
Fully  or  oily  matter    .      0  81 
Mineral  coDstiiocoti,  aih  S  US:  I 


•matter  .    St  46 

►       ,         -y  matter   ..     0 16 
MiuitfAiicausbiiu&nit,  aitt2SC 


—  Roxburgh  ;  Voigt  ;  Eng,  CtfC^  ;  Riddeli  ; 
JinsUe,  p*  244  ;  Mason  ;  Jaffreif  \  Cat 
Sx,  IB62. 

LABN,  Arab.  Milk, 

LABO  AMBON,  Malay.  Cucurbita  lage- 
oaria,  Linn.  The  calabai*h. 

LABO-FHANGI,  Malay.  Cucnmis  melo, 
Linn,,  PV.  ^  A.,  Boxb, 

LABOUNG,  see  Maha  radza  wesg  or 
R«dza  weng. 

LABRID^E,  a  family  of  fishes. 

Firs t  Group, — La bri na, 

0  Labnia,  1  Tautog% 
IS  CfisnikbfUJ!^      \  Mahicopterti8» 

1  liMhnoIaioma,    4  CtoDolabrus, 

Second  Group, — ChasroplDa* 

Otn,  S  ChaTops, 
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2  AcauthoUbrua, 

3  CeatrolftbrtiA. 


^  XiphocUiluft, 
^  ^cmiooMyphut, 
3  TroohoQOpua^ 
1  DeoodoD, 
'i  Pteniirn(!:iu. 

i«  Co»9yr»lim, 
1  CJeptieu!*, 

14  Labrldilhys, 
I  Labroid^a. 


'htrd  Group, — Jiilhfl^ 

7  niivm^rli,  ,  tt 


I  Kpibultt4» 
10  AnaonpMt. 
I  llemicrmiiu. 


lemicfii 

Fourth  Group. — Peendodl 
Ofn.  PaoudodAZ. 
Fifth  Group. — ScariBi 

11  Soirus,  I         Calljvi 

i  Scariehtliya,         H  PtMnAm 

a  Callyodyo,       | 

Sixth  Group, — Od 

6  Udox,  I    1  Olim 

1  Caridudax,        |    I  Sipbd 
Sec  Air  bladder,  Isinglnss. 

LABKUS  SQUETEAGI 
der,  Isinglass. 

LABU  AMBON,  Malat, 
eurbita  lagenaria. 

LABUAN,  an  island  about  IC 
and  from  2  to  5  bro«idy  ctdod  to 
Government  m  1845.  It  baa  tlrtl 
Victoria  on  its  eoulh.  The 
N.  W.  coast  of  Borneo,  and  J 
sort  of  triangle,  of  which 
running  about  K.  E.  atid  S- 
miles  in  length  and  approaehesi 
The  coast  line  is,  for  the  most  n 
sjuidy,  although  in  one  or  tv 
clifik  abut  upon  the  sea  aad 
centre  a  sloping  cliff,  100  fe 
leads  out  to  a  long  sunktm 
terminated  by  a  rocky  idot 
Lyangan.  At  this  point,  dcepi 
found  up  to  the  beach  ;  but  eu 
and  coral  reefs  extend  to  m\ 
from  the  laud.  The  sotitheml 
6  or  7  miles  in  extent  from  ' 
indented  by  a  broad  bay  having  t 
part  very  shoal  water,  from 
which  a  considerable  dtreant, 
pursuing  a  very  torltiooa 
mangrove  swamps,  but  in  n  ^ 
direction^  divides  the  UUiikI 
thirds  of  its  length  into  two  Bi 
parts.  Victoria  harbour  may  be  o 
part  of  this  bay,  for  il  ta  |)CoImUi 
not  certiiin,  that  the  maDgrore  n 
head  is  continuous  or  oearfy  lO 
bordering  the  Chioa  rirer,  to  wm 
the  range  of  low  hilk  on  the  1 
harbour  from  the  nsst  of  tlie  Ui 
the  opposite  sides  of  thia  bay  t«l 
hilte,  probably  nowhere  more  Ihi 
in  height,  eonrerge  towar«ls  ilia  ll 
China  river,  the  tuoit  eleTated  jpf 
occupying  abr       '  ^^    ^ 

divi£ioQ8  and  : 
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nangroTe  8wamps  aud  the  ravines 
rn  and  westeru  shores.  Besides 
itral  draiDage  of  the  China  river, 
3a  this  coast  several  minor  creeks, 
the  name  of  rivei-s,  which  pene- 
hort  distance  into  the  jungle. 
odant  islets  of  Labuan,  with  the 
on  just  mentioned,  all  lie  to  the 
proceeding  from  W.  to  E.  are  as 
'ulo  Karaman,  consisting  of  u  long 
ind  a  good  deal  of  sandy  beach, 
miles  in  length  and  is  situated  a 
S  W.  of  Tanjong  Kiamsam,  the 
»f  Labuan.  Eastward  of  it  is  Pulo 
posite  the  mouth  of  the  China 
id  mass  of  limestone  rock  about 
eet  high.  Off  Tanjong  Rancha 
the  west  of  Victoria  harbour,  is 
ag,  a  small  limestone  rock,  and 
is  Pulo  Enoo,  a  small  hill  sur- 

ex tensive  sandy   tideway.     On 

the  harbour  entrance  lies  Pulo 
in,  a  small  ridge  with  sandy  beach 
f  and  connected  by  a  line  of  rocks, 
t  part  sunken,  with  Pulo  Daat, 
I  largest  of  the  islands,  being  4  or 

circumference,  and  containing 
i  80  or  90  feet  high.     Still  east- 

the  mouth  of  the  Kaleas  river, 
r  an  island  named  Labungan,  is 
Kassam,  which  by  some  mistake 
ig  of  the  early  charts  was  ceded 
:  intervening  island.  All  these 
nearly  in  a  straight  line.  To  the 
if  Kuraman  are  Gosookan  Kichil 
in  Besar,  rocky  islets  with  a  little 
ain  and  surrounded  by  very  foul 
as  ground. 

m  side  of  the  island  forms  also  a 
almost  filled  with  coral  reefs  and 
and  partially  fringed  with  man- 
iwards  the  north  another  smaller 
jrangarak,  drains  a  considerable 
an  try,  chiefly  swampy,  producing 
vegetation  of  various  palms  and 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  hardly 
ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  sources 
most  part,  to  the  southward  of 
nent,  though  one  small  branch 
lortherly  dii^ection,  and  they  are 
I  those  of  the  China  river  by  the 
em  extremities  of  the  two  ridges 
ioned,  which  are  here,  for  the 
5ry  low. 

ires  of  which  the  whole  island  is 
)  alternating  clays  and  sandstones, 
atermediate  modifications  usually 

Eoglish  coal  field,  but  having 
the  appearance  of  having  been 
ach  less  pressure  and  condonsa- 
ecurs  lo  several  places,  and  the 
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veins  appear  to  be  associated  in  gi'oups.  In 
one  place  five,  in  another  three  veins  (one 
very  small)  are  distributed  in  a  very  small 
space  of  ground,  and  in  each  case,  the  con- 
taining group  of  clays  is  placed  between  two 
very  thick  beds  of  sandstone.  The  clays  are 
usually  very  slightly  laminated,  excepting 
where  they  are  alternated  with  sandstone  in 
excessively  thin  beds,  a  formation  rather 
common.  They  ai'e  also  much  less  carbona- 
ceous in  general  than  the  corresponding 
members  of  the  Welsh  and  north  of  England 
coal  fields,  but  to  this  there  are  some  excep- 
tions. One  bed  of  blue  shale,  apparently  of 
considerable  thickness,  yields  in  several  places 
small  springs  of  dark  coloured  but  tolerably 
pure  petroleum.  This  bed  is  in  perpendicular 
depth  some  400  or  500  yards  below  the  prin- 
cipal coal  seam.  No  regular  beds  or  veins 
of  ironstone  have  been  detected,  though  the 
clays  frequently  contain  nodules  of  argillace- 
ous iron  ore,  sometimes  in  neai'ly  continuous 
courses.  These  nodules  are  often  septarian, 
and  are  filled  with  crystallized  but  very  friable 
carbonate  of  lime.  Small  masses  of  arsenical 
pyrites  are  also  sometimes  enclosed  in  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  clays  themselves.  These 
nodules  when  exposed  to  the  air,  appear  in 
the  course  of  a  great  length  of  time,  to  be- 
come converted  into  a  red  oxide  of  iron  of 
various  degrees  of  hardness,  from  a  powdeiy 
yellow  soft  substance,  to  a  dense  dull  purple 
cavernous  stone  of  vitrified  appearance,  capa- 
ble of  striking  fii*e  with  steel  and  closely 
resembling  the  laterite  of  Singapore.  The 
whole  surface  soil  of  the  island  and  the  beds 
of  most  of  the  streams  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  scattered  masses  of  this  sub- 
stance. It  is  also  found  on  the  main  land, 
and  is  the  ore  from  which  the  Kadyan  and 
Moorat,  native  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brune,  manufacture  their  iron. 

The  coal  is  of  very  good  quality,  hard, 
dense  and  with  a  fracture  inclining  to  con- 
choidal,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  dispersed 
through  its  substance  masses  of  imperfect' 
aml>er,  sometimes  light  yellow  and  very  trans- 
parent, sometimes  approaching  to  black  and 
in  a  semi-carbonized  state,  but  always  ex- 
tremely friable  and  brittle  ;  when  burnt  it 
diffnses  the  fragrant  smell  of  recent  resin, 
and  is  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  to  be 
collected  by  the  workmen  and  used  with  fresh 
dammar  in  making  torches.  In  some  seams 
of  coal  on  the  river  Bintula,  to  the  south  of 
Brune,  the  late  Mr.  Burns  mentioned  that 
almost  half  the  seam  consists  of  this  substance, 
which  is  there  commonly  dug  and  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  dammar.  Specimens  of  coal 
from  Riteh,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  near 
the  Indrageri,  contain  much  of  this  sabataaoe. 
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LAC. 

Gomma-JAeca,  It.  |  Gaav 

BaIo,  J  a  v.  I  La] 

Ambala;  «mp«lut  Malat. 
MaUut  „        I  Goi 

MaIii^  „        I  ICt»rol 

Lac,  4,  C^mini 

LaocA  em  paoi.        Post.  \ 

Lao  is  obtaiDe4l   from  m 
hy  aij  iijsect  (Coccus  Ucca), 
cochiueul,  (Coccus   CttCti) 
antj  twfgs  of  nm uy  trees  in 
iugly  all  from  tbe  f>uaclures 
taeca  ;  itic  tiaiuas  of  the  itcvs  sr4 


T!ie    ful lowing    ive^a  uf    Lftbiian   furnibh 
tliubcr  and  imcy  woods  ; — 

Ft  in  heiffhi.         Ft.  in  dUmtter. 

Dadttrrii ,    .,***^....^.30  ...»  „ , 3 

Gabar  Buto,  about .......60 S 

jAiichioa...^. >,. .....60........ wl4 

Kalim  pupu  T&ndok  .,.,«.,.  12  to  l'5« ....14 

Kayij  Aru,  aboul.. .......,,. 60»..* 3 

do.     Arang,  gruws  to  a  large  size  in  Borneo. 

do.     Arru... *,,,". ......30- « .2 

do.     Benatore  bakit 70... ...3    ; 

do.     Benoofila,  about.. ^...,,  ...CO 3 

do.     Bitiliik  ut4in,  u  fruit  tree. 

do.     Bidurru,  a  sceoted  irce...30.«.  « 9 

do.  Gndiriiy...,, ....25to3u. 1     Aleuntes  liiccifem. 

do.  Jamber .30.*... 2    |  Aiiona  squamosa. 

do.  Jnmpatore....... 60 H  ^ 

do.  KandiaDaban.a  fruittree30. ...  3 

do.  Kalam  pappa ,.,,......30 , ..2 

do.  Kaiye 20 , 1| 

do.  Knpur  Kao[;in 90  to  100. .«  to  5 

do.  Kutng  ?  Uing  ?....  ........  70. ...,...*«.....*.... .3 

do,  Kwpur  ...... 90  to  120 ...5 

do.  Kring  uUd.. .....40 t\ 

do.  Kanmning... 04 

do.  Limuu,  limaii..,.,. . OJ 

do.  Laulj,  a  small  iCL'ti 

do.  LcdaKarbau,  about 60 3 

do.  Maldtii.. .,.,<< rt........3 

do.  Mudangsisik ...50 24 

do.  Mitdang  lada 30...  . ,2 

do.  Niboog  binnr S>0  A  speciea  of  palm. 

do.         do.     sabaranc 90        „  ,, 

do.  Nasi  naai.. ......40. ....2 

do.  Oobah... 40 ,. 14 

Bark  uied  tod^c  red  silk. 

do.  Plye 

do.  Palah  palawan 30. «-...♦ ]| 

do,  Petoog .30 1| 

do.  Kask  ?  Sak  ?  Rasaak  ?..40 24 

do.  Rnngas 80. 14 

Uaed  forcommoTi  fitmituro. 

do.  Sampilou.. ..60. ...I4 

do,  Scnang  annan  biikit...  ,90.,.. 4 

Tbe  frait  yields  an  oil. 

do.  S  amuck..... 30-. 2 

Uied  for  djeing. 

do.  Sabftdia tJO. 

do.  BamoJa.. 60 2i 

do.  Saryiah. ....30 3 

do.  Senang  awan......90  to  120 S  to  6 

do.  Sarogan ...25 1 

do.  Tititipuipyah,  a  fruit  tree, 

do.  Tioro 30  to  35 3 

do.  Tobah  tobab  utan.........30 3 

do.  Tarauing 20  to  .HO * S 

do.  Ural  matii..„..,....90  to  VOO .« 8  to  4 

—  Report  on  the   Qrologieal  Fhenomena  of\ 
the  island  of  Labuan  and  neipfihrntrhood^ 
hy  J,   Moiiepy  Eitq,^  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Indian    Archipelago,    VoL  vi.  No.   10,   pp. 
635-566. 

L  ABU  HAN,  see  Kvnn. 

LABUNIA,  Syr.    Olibatiura. 

LAC, 

Gum-lac  Bno. 

Gotnme  loque,  Fr. 

I^Acque, 

Guatmi-lack,  Ceil 

Lack, 

Lak,  Guz  ,  JiiiTD.,  Malat. 


Ferouia  e| 
loga  dulcil 
Mitnostt  rii 
lihainou^ ; 

UroNtlirtiiAj 


of  inaaeta 
The  tpedfl 


\  lUlS 


Laak» 

Ar. 

Kbejiik. 

BiTRll. 

Ttae*katig, 

Ckik, 

TtAe-WaU'jung. 

,« 

iCbib  kiAu, 

If 

mmu^, 

Uot. 
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Butai  frond o:itt« 
Carissa  spiuarum. 
Celtis,  */>. 
Crotoa  draco. 

,p       laccifera. 

„       sauguiferuin. 
Erythrlna  icdica, 

„        moaospcrma. 

The  Coccus  get»u3 
the  order  Hemiptenu 
the  soutli  of  A'^ia  are  the  C.  caid^ 
ueal  insect  \  the  C.  lacca 
stick  Lie  of  commerce^  mutl  Um  C 
of  Arabia,  which  punetures  tbo  T| 
lica,  auil  causes  the  exudation  of  t 
mauua,  The  Coccus  tancJiy  pttxlu^ 
stance  called  lac.  Whea  tlia 
Coccus  have  fixed  them»etves 
branch  of  the  trees  ou  which 
lucid  and  glutinous  substance 
from  the  raargins  of  the  bcKly, 
coiJ'ers  the  whole  iusect  with  a  cell 
stance,  which,  when  hardened  hji 
the  air,  becomes  tac  So  Dumerooi 
insects,  and  so  closely  crowded  lof 
they  often  entirely  cover  a  brmod 
groups  take  diiferetit  shapes 
hexagons,  <&c,«  accordtng  to  ths 
round  the  insect  which  first  bcfaa 
cell.  Under  these  cells,  tbo 
their  eggs,  which,  aft^r  a 
hatched,  and  the  young 
out.  It  i s  fou n d  ep ci re  1  i ng  t wiga 
The  broken  twigs  coveit»d  wti  ^ 
tatious  are  called  *  stic  Iim:* 
After  tlie  colour  has  beets 
ther  purified,  bhell  lac  resolu. 
Urst  made  in  Calcutta  in 
the  19th  century,  afterwards 
CU9  i^inensls  of  China  iecrotofl  a  wax 
candles  are  made.  The  lac  ia 
insect  into  ceiis,  somewhat 
honey-comb,  in  which  the  mt 
found  entire,  and  owbg  to 
stick-lac  yields  by  profior 
dye,  nearly  if  not  quite  aa 
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■d  from  cocbineaf,  nnd  more  permaacnt. 
ia  fonnd  encircling  the  brauolies  of  these 
I  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  ^  inch  to  one  inch 
ametef.  The  broken  branches  with  encrus- 
ns  at  varions  distances,  is  en  lied  in  com- 
9eaii<:k-laCy  which  ought  to  be  semi-trans- 
dC  The.  colouring  matter  ol)taine(]  by 
liog  atick-lac,  and  then  treating  it  with 
r,  const!  tn tea  seed -inc.  At  the  Madras 
Ibitiou  of  1855,  the  crude  stick-lac  attarh- 
I  branrhes  of  various  trees  was  exhibited 
16  localities,  ex  tendinis  from  Kamptee 
riTandrnm.  It  is  abundant  in  the  jungles 
India,  but  is  not  mnch  collecfed  for  com- 
iial  purposes,  although  always  procurable 
m  bazars  ;  the  best  lac  is  produced  upon 
Schleiohera  Irijuga,  which  abounds  in 
mitral  provinces,  and  yields  the  resiuous 
!tion  twice  a  year.  In  Bengal,  lac  is 
1^  produced  in  the  forests  of  Sylhet  and 
Iwmn,  but  it  is  al^o  procurable  in  the  Dec- 
and  Siam  and  Pegu  afford  the  largest 
[lies.  At  the  Madi-as  Exhibition  of  1857, 
exhibited  from  the  Ficns  elastica, 
frocdosa  and  Zizyphus  jujuba  :  it  is 
in  great  abundance  on  the  Croton  lac- 
growing  near  Colombo,  in  the  island 
jlon  ;  it  is  also  an  article  of  commerce 
.^Siam  and  Pegu.  The  Abbe  Ro(;hon 
I  as  that  gum  lac  is  brought  fiom  Qiian- 
j^in  the  province  of  Quei-cbu  in  China, 
quality  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Ward  also  points 
I  superiority.  The  hindoo  physicians  of 
ith  of  India,  known  as  Vyt^ans  pre- 
irKombnrruk  in  old  and  obstinate  bowel 
its,  when  the  habit  has  been  much 
they  also,  when  mixed  with  gingolie 
it  as  an  external  application  for  the 
lin  cases,  in  which  the  patient  is  debi- 
1  from  long  continued  fever.  The  stick- 
.  Pegu  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  iu  the 
prefei-able  even  to  that  of  Bengal. 
Dgle  at  Taldnngnh  consists  chiefly  of 
bushes,  jujube  of  two  specries,  an 
and  Butea  froudosa,  the  twigs  of  the 
,  often  covered  with  lurid  red  tears  of 
neb  is  there  collected  in  abundan<*e. 
curs  on  the  plants  and  is  collected  by 
ives  it  is  called  stick-lac,  but  after 
lion  shell-lac.  In  Mirxapnre,  a  species 
yields  it,  and  the  Peepul  very 
bIj  in  varions  parts  of  India.  The 
tion  of  this  dye,  whether  by  the  same 
of  insect,  or  by  many  from  plants 
J  different  in  habit  and  characters  is 
»  curious  fact  ;  since  none  have  rod 
Rut  Bome  have  milky  and  others  limpid. 
fCcHs  made  by  the  insect,  for  its  eggs 
M  to  the  branches  in  grains,  completely 
■rtiDg  them,  and,  in  commerce,  are  either 
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:  imported  in  that  form,  and  called  stick-lac,  or 
the  giains   are  gathered   from   the  branches, 
their  colouring  matter  extracted,  and  formed 
into  flat  cakes,  still  preserving  the  granular 
appearance,  and  called  seed-lac,  or  the  seed- 
lac  is  melted  up  into  masses,  and  called  lump- 
lac.     Shell-lac,  is  seed-lac  further  purified  by 
being  put  in  bags  of  fine  linen,  and  melted 
over  a  charcoal  tii-e  until  it  passes   through 
them.     The  bags  are  squeezed,  and  passed 
!  over  a  smooth  surface  of  wooil,  on  which  the 
\  lac  is  deposited  in  thin  layers.     If  pure,  this 
kind  of  lac   will  take  lire  on  a  hot  iron  and 
burn  with  a  powerful  smell.     The  heat  of  a 
ship's  hold  will  sometimes  run  it  into  a  solid 
j  mass,  and  thus  diminish  its  value.     The  chief 
j  consumption  of  lac  in  Europe  is  for  the  manu- 
I  facture  of  sealing-wax  and   vainishes.      In 
I  India  the  inferior  kind  is  made  into  bangles 
I  or  armlets  for  women  of  tlie  lower  classes,  the 
superior  is  fashioned  into  rings,  beads,  and 
other  trinkets  ;  aud,  to  fit  it  for  such  pur|)ose8, 
the  natives  purify  it  by  melting  in  the  manner 
above  described.     When    the  lac  begins    to 
'  exude,  it  is  scraped  oif,   and  the    Imgs  are 
twisted  or  wrung  by  means  of  cross  sticks  at 
their  en«ls,  to  force  out  tJie  melted  contents. 
:  The  natives  of  India  make  a  good  varnish  of 
'  lac,  coloured  witli    cinnabar   or  some   other 
.  pigment,    with   which    they   varnish    boxes, 
i  cabinets,  and  other  articles.  Coloured  varnishes 
I  of   this   descrl'ption   are  much   used    in   the 
i  adornment  of  their  religious   houses.     They 
;  also  employ  lac  as  a  dye.     By  pouring  warm 
I  water  on  stick-lac  a  crimson  colouring  matter 
'  is  obtained,  which  is  made  into  square  cakes 
'  for  sale,  and  called  lac  dye,  lac  lake,  or  cake 
j  lake.     These  cakes  when  broken  are   dark- 
'  coloured,   shining,   and   compact,  but    when 
scraped    they    yield  a    bright    red    powder 
approaching  cannine.  A  mixture  of  lac,  alum, 
and  tamarind-water  is  the  native  dye  for  silk 
or  cotton    cloth  of  a  crimson  colour.     The 
Indian  lapidaries  make  u.so  of  lac  as  a  vehicle 
;  for  retaining  the  bard  powders  used  in  cntting 
and  polishing  gems.     The  lac  dye  constitnt^'s 
much  of  the  value  of  lac,  and  is  due   to  tho 
insect  which  makes  the  cells.     The  parent  lac 
insect,  after  laying  her  eggs,  becomes  a  wt-m 
lifeless  bag,    of  an   oval   shape,  containinir  • 
I  small  quantity  of  a  lieautiful  red  liquid.     Th^ 
young   insects  feed   on  this  liquid,  nnd   ih^ir 
bodies  assume  the  same  hue,  so  that  th«r  I/ranch 
which  bears  them  appears  to  be  vttvt^tfA  w.lh 
red  powder.  The  cells  of  gum-l«r  whjrh  -h^If*^ 
them  are  more  or  less  deeply  tiiJir*-^  ♦',rh  fh#^ 
same  colour.     The  best   time  f*^  jr^th'-rintr 
1  stick-lac  so  as  to  secure  the  co|/i«^MPtjf  n.iitt#-i  , 
IS  before  the  insects  have  mad*  tfc^f  rsrape. 
Previous     to      the     discovwy    ^    Ihn    tna« 
cochineal,   the    colouring  mtWsr  of  tbA  \»« 
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insect  was  uairersally  employed  for  dyeing 
red.  The  crimsous  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
the  imperishable  reds  of  the  Brtisseb  and 
Flemish  school s»  were  obtained  from  this 
source.  The  best  qaality  of  stick-lac  is 
obtained  from  Simn  ;  the  twigs  being  frequent- 
ly encrusted  all  round  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  au  inch,  while  Eometimes  a  great 
accumulation  takes  place  on  one  spot  :  that 
of  Assam  mnks  next :  the  siick^ac  of  Bengal 
b  inferior  to  these,  being  scanty  and  irregular 
in  its  coating  of  resinous  matter.  The  sup- 
ply of  hiG  from  among  the  mountains  of 
India,  could  support  a  consumption  ten  times 
reater  than  at  present.  The  accumulation 
of  iusects  is  so  gieat,  that  the  treeft,  often  a 
species  of  ficus,  on  which  they  liv^e,  are 
exhausted  and  injured  by  this  vermin.  The 
lac  which  is  so  largely  exported  from  Burmah, 
is  obtained  chiefiy  in  (he  Shan  districts.  It 
lives  in  AssaJn,  chiefly  on  the  Ficua  religiosa* 
After  the  dye  is  extracted,  the  gum-lac  j^till 
requires  much  purification  before  it  can  bo 
used  for  the  more  delicate  varnishes.  It  was 
long  a  desideratum  to  render  lac  colourless,  its 
dark-brown  hue  being  a  drawback  to  its  use  as 
a  spirit  varuish.  A  premium  of  thirty  guineas 
and  a  gold  medal  were  offered  by  the  Society 
"  &f  Arts  for  "  a  varnish  made  from  shell  or 
ed  lac,  equally  hard,  and  us  fit  for  use  in  the 
art=*,"  as  that  propai*ed  from  any  other  sub- 
stance. These  were  claimed  by  two  persons, 
ilr.  Field  and  Mn  Lunitig  ;  and  m  both  their 
processes  were  found  to  answer  tlie  desired  end, 
a  premium  of  twenty  guineas  was  awarded  to 
each. 

The  imports   into   Great  Britaia  were  as 

under  :— 

ShelUIac. 
Tods. 


Lac-dye, 

Year. 

Tons. 

1847 

277 

1848 

371 

1849 

222 

1850 

679 

18^1 

906 

472 
431 

718 
739 
764 

It  was  imported  into  Liverpool  from  Bom- 
bay as  follows  :^ 


The  reilnotti  cctcrotioo  a 
cxudAtioo  catllod,  Shell - 
1Mb  Stick -Uo,  Seod-lAo, 


lltV  T. 

body  cwtlod,  Lao  Aj9  or 
eak9  l»c.  Lftc  UMt, 


The  exports  of  Lac  from  India  were  almost 
all  from  Calcutta  and  were  as  under  in  the 
•leveu  years  1850- 51  to  1860*61  ;-- 
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Tear, 

Tona. 

Value. 

£ 
13S>,I7T 

Ye^. 

1860.61 

3J67 

185«T 

1851  6i 

2,867 

J  05,823 

»S57-5t 

1852-53 

3.837 

150,680 

185S-5d 

I858'54 

3,527 

102,7^2 

1859^u 

1854-55 

2M^ 

92,282 

iftdo^i 

1856^6 

2,1106 

l2e,8-8 

I 


— Poolers  Statisiics  of  Co'mmrTrr 
loch's     Commercial      Diet 
Chinese  Materia  Mediea  ;  I* 

Kinpdotn,  p,  677  ;  M,  E.  . '  I 

1855  ;  Royle,  Prod,  Resou  .  ,  ;, 
57  ;  CrawfnreTs  Diet.,  p.  112  ;  J 
Speme,  Vols,  i  and  'ff^pp*  142»  S; 
in  Etig,  Ct/c,,  VoL  \'i^  p*  144  :  J 
Commercial  Vtciionar^ ;  Madrm 
lion  of  IH57  ;  Oriental  MeperHir^ 
p.  580  ;  Aiits.  3faL  Med^  p,  23  ; 
Him,  Journal  ^  VoL  Up*  ^ ;  Ti 
C}/clopigdia  I  Mr,  IV*  Fmnekiii 
Tracts,  Fotitiealf  Geotfrttphieul,  Qp 
on  the  dominions  of  Awf^  p*  7* 
Dishes, 

LAC,   Lat.     Milk. 

LAC,   a  barbarous  native    ti 
The  Zund,  and  nil  other    bninrbe* 
tribe,  are  as  barbarous  an  aor  of  tl 
iag  tribes  of  Persia,     Tlie  Maail 
the  Zund,   a  barbarous  hiatich  of 
Malcolm's  Historic  of  Persia^  FVI, 
and  160. 

LAC»  in  hindoo  iiuinet*alioii*  V 
lac  of   rupees    is    tlierefoi^   £10| 
rupees  going  to  a  pound  sterliog  j 
kror,  is  100  la^^s, 

LAGARU,  Gvz.     Wood  :  Tijol 

LACCA,  It.     Lac. 

LACCADIVA,  or  Loceadiirei, 
pelugo  of  low  inlands,  off  the  v 
bar,  extendinjg'  from  lat.  8*  3I> 
parallel  nf  13*  .52'  N„  aod  from  71* 
E.  L.  Moj^t  fi(  the  islaoils  are  lo' 
rounded  by  steep  com  I  reef«.  T 
dives  foi-m  a  group  of  32  i 

of  the  Malabar  roast,  sui 
shoal s«     The    iuhabitantjs    -  t 

cocoanuts  and  fish,  and  tli  ( 

in   cocoanuts,  oil,  coir,    jr  .i 

The  inhabitants  call  tliem  the 
Ptolemy    mentioDs   them 
Ibsulfe,  but  Apimianui^  ^T 
century  styles  them 
Arab?  and  Per^iiins  call    i 
wore  re-discovered  iu  14L*  ' 
and  afterwards  plundered  1 
They  were  then  subject   t 
chiefs  of  Cannanorp,  gom^  r 
were  under  the  Bedur  qn 
and  latterly  under  the  Beeby 
and  Uie  British,  and   brtU'eei 
they  are  now  apportio«ied.  Tli 
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Sifter  this  Ijos  bceu  completed-  Mut^h  lace  is 
rnaJo  by  machinery,  but  the  highly  esteemed 
gcauiuc  artklea  ia  made  by  haod,  Lnce- 
kuittiji^  is  cou  side  red  to  be  a  German  iuven- 
tion  ;  but  lace  worked  by  die  needle  is  of  far 
older  date,  ajul  wus  probubly  an  eastern 
inventiou»  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  kuosvn  or  practised  in  India.  Lace 
however,  \s  en ume rated  by  General  Cullen 
aa  being  made  lu  the  ten  itories  of  tlie  nijah 
of  Travaucorc  ;  and  the  Ma dra.^  Central  Com- 
mitlee,  in  their  final  report  etate  that  the 
lace  of  Nagereoil,  though  knit  by  natives  of 
the  country,  was  equal  to  the  beet  French  lace, 
A  few  of  the  European  ret^ideots  are  ah^eady 
awaro  of  the  superior  qnaUry  of  the  Nngercoil 
lace,  and  use  it,  but  its  beauty  ia  well-deserving 
of  being  more  generally  made  known  than  it  at 
present  is.  This  lace,  when  Betiu  nt  t!ie  Great 
Exhibition,  was  much  admired,  and  some  said 
thai  it  must  hare  been  made  in  France. 
Samples  of  six  different  kinds  were  sent.  Gold 
and  silver  blond  lace  are  both  excellent  of  their 
kinds,  but  as  the  demand  is  limited,  and  fashion 
changeable,  they  might  not  alwnys  command 
a  sale.  But  the  broad  black  laco  on  wire- 
ground,  and  the  broad  white  and  fine  lace  on 
Brussels  ground,  and  of  the  nature  of  Bedford- 
ihire  lace,  were  highly  approved  of  by  the 
best  authoritie?.  The  broad  hetug  thought 
worth  four  sbilliogs,  and  the  narrow  worth  two 
shillings  a-yard. — McCulloc/is  Dictionary 
of  Commerce  ;  M.  E,  J,  R.  ;  Roylc's  Arts^ 
^C  of  India,  p.  503, 

LACE-BARK  TREE,  see  Daphne  canna- 
bina  :  Thym«^Ia?a  :  Daphoe  lagetta. 

LACERTIDiE.A  family  of  reptiles  kuo^vn 
as  Land  Lizards,  of  which  the  following 
genera  and  species  occur  in  India  : — 

Tachydromos— 

wx-Hneatui.  Dand.  Raagoon  Archipelago. 

meridional  is,  Gunih,  Cochin*Chinft»  Cliin^ 

s«  f)  ten  trion  nils,     „      Ni'*gpo* 
C«>bnt4  LvficheuauUii,    Miliu  Edwardt,  Cororaandcl, 

Pttiijab. 
Ophfop*  Jcr<1rtni,  Btyth.  Mhow. 
AcantUoilactylu?  cantoria,  Gunth,  Ramnnggur. 
Under  the   family  name   Lacertiaus^  Cuvier 
arranged — 1st.     The  Monitors  ami  their  sub- 
divisions, nHmely.    the  Monitors  properly  so 
called,  including  the    Ouarans    of  the  Arabs 
(Varanni*),  &(•<  ;  the  Dragons  (Crorodilurus  of 
Spix,  Ada  of  Gray),    and    the  Sauvefjardt^s 
(Mouitorof  Fitzinger  and  Amciva).  2nd,  The 
Lizard*  properly    no    call^fd*      The    second 
group   comprises,  nrcording   to    Cuvicr,  the 
genera   Lacerta,  Aigyra,  and   Taehyflrumus 
hut  these  are  now  arrntiged  under  other  fami- 
lies.—/^«  7    Ct/r,  ;  G  nut  her*  X  Beptiles. 

LACHU  LACHU,  Hini>.    Eheuro  emodi. 

LACK,  Gi:r.     Lac. 
.   LACKER^  a  varnish  either  for    wood   or 
for  braj^s  made  with  8hell4ac  and  spirits  of 
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wine.      Tliat   for    wcmmI,  ealMj 
lacker,  nmy  be  in  the  proportiiwl 
lac  to  the  gallon*     Another  tcf'if 
seed •  la r:  and  !  ]b»  of  white  roiQ  \ 
of  spirits  of  wine*     For  braf^ 
tiona  arc  \  lb.  of  pale  shell-lae  l<i  1 
spirit.     It  should  be  made  wiihi>Qi  h 
simply  by  agitation  for  (jve  r  ' 
nhonld  then  be  left  until  tlif^  i    ■■  ■  ■ . 
have  subsided,  when  the  clci 
poured   off,  or   if  not    suflid 
must  be  filtered   through  p«| 
by  exposure  to  light,  so  that  ] 
pasted    round   the  bottle    to  ex4 
pale  yellow  lacker   may  be  pr 
oz,  of  gamlK)ge  and  2  oz.  of  Cap«  ak 
dered  and  mixed  with  I  tb  of  filieff.li 
a  full  yellow,  ^  lb.  of  turmeric  a&d 
gamboge  :  for  a  red  lacker,  \  lb,  of 
blood  and  1  lb.  ofannotto.    The  otilo 
ever,  is  modified  by  tlmt  of  the  lac  el 
Lackei-s  may  also  be  coloured   by  i\ 
tlip  oolonring  matters  in  j^pirits  t\f  n 
adding  the  proper  proportions  of  iIm!^ 
pale  larker,  according  ti>  the   irmt  I 
Ml*.  A.  Ross  prepares  lacker 
shclMac  aud  ^  oz,  of  gamboge,] 
agitation   in  24  ounces  of  pyr 
The  clear  liquor  is  deeanfed,  and  Ki 
quired  for  use  is  mixed  with      r* ' 
volume  of  spirits  of  wine,      1 
is    applied    neiirly    in    the  Siin-e 
French  polish.     In  lackerincr  hr 
ronst  be  cleansed  from  ; 
convenient,   heated    to 
boiling  water,  when  the  &pir 
the  vnrniRh  attaches  li^Af 
metal,  producing  a  brilliant 
cannot  he  applied,  the  air  ^^ho^l 
warm.     The  laiJtering  should 
diately  after  (he  work   is  polisli 
it    will    become   tarnished,   aiiil^ 
lacker  from  adhering.     To  preif 
ni^h,  the   work   may  lie    $met 
oil,  or  kept  under  the  surface 
or   wrapped  rIoFcly   np    in    cl<| 
lackering,  the  oil  muet  htf   ear 
of    with     mofclings,     and    mi 
whitening  appli«^^d  with  •  n 
brass- work  farlotie^,  a   liii- 
a  broad,  flat  lop,  ik  used  for  hot 
iU^hs  whiL'h  are  to  be  healiNl  i^ 
Iftikering  ;  or  n  meUil    pUte» 
four  leg3  like  a  tiibtc,  atid  heiiK 
gas-jets   below,  may   be   usedL 
may  he  h<*ated  for   lackering 
witJi   boiling  w^ater,  the   nidi  I 


with   corks.     In 
large  nutnber  of 


inserted  in  a 


pieee 


a  charcoal  tire  or 


lar^ 

^t; 

e  fii 

• 

U- 

»P 

-V 

tiiir 

rbe 


aodil 
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kered  at  one  process.  In  tLia  circular 
I,  the  friction  of  poIisshiDg  gives  the  heat 
red  for  the  process.  The  lacker  must  be 
a  qiiicklj  and  unifoimly  by  moaus  of  a 
h  hair  brush  ;  and  as  soon  as  one  coat  is 
hI,  another  roust  be  put  on,  heat  being 
between  the  two  coats  if  necessary.  Cir- 
works  may  be  lackered  on  a  lalhe.  The 
lacquer  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
n  name  for  lao.  Tiie  name  occurs  in  A v i- 
,  who  meutions  it,  as  debcribcd  by  some, 
I  gum  of  a  tree  like  (he  uiyitle,  and  by 
I  that  it  is  a  subt^tuuce  like  to,  and  huv- 
me  of  the  properties  of,  unibtu*.  It  ih  men- 
1  in  many  Indian  workt^,Hn«i  isuppureiitly 
mI  to  by  Ctesias.  This  substance  is  u^ed 
variety  of  purposes  iu  India,  and  it  is 
HOinuu  uiaterial  for  uniting  tilings  toge- 
ac  gum  and  glue  arc  iu  Euro))e,  toys  of 
w  kind:;,  lac  chains  gilt,  and  lac  grind- 
ly  are  made  from  iu  The  term  lacquer 
plied  to  laying  on  or  covering  with  a 
ration  of  lac  ;  but  two  difilivnt  processes 
•ually  confoundeii  under  this  term.  The 
irevailing   in  ISunn&h  and  the  southern 

of  the  Indian  iK'nin^uln  is  from  the 
nic  juices  of  trees  and  was  well-known 
mpier,  in  1638,  as  he  says,  *'  The  lac  of 
niu  ib  a  sort  of  gummy  juice  which 
I  out  of  the  bodies  or  limbs  of  trees,** 
liat  "  the  articles  lacquered  are  cabinets, 
I  &c.''  Some  chemical  change,  uo  doubt, 
place  on  exposure  of  these  juices  to  the 
This  kiud  of  lacquered- ware  was  much 
Miatcd  iu  the  last  century,  and  was 
jrled  chiefly  from  China  ;  much,  however, 
dways  prepared  iu  Bunnnh,  though  that 
Ipau  was  always  considered  superior  to 
oUier.  Both  these  aud  tlie  lacquer  of 
ith  are  prepared  ouly  from  the  juice  of 
Webiuihacetie  family  of  plants.  The  chief 
ttie  of  the  manufacture  arises  from  the 
with  wliich  successive  layers  of  varnish 
» be  laid  on.  Another  kind  of  lacquer- 
is  rather  of  the  nature  of  pupier-mache, 
ed  with  one  or  more  layers  of  luc  vur- 

Thiff  iH  the  case  with  the  Incquered 
from  Ciishmere  and  Lahore,  so  remark- 
«•  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  pat- 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  185o,  a 
of  lo«;-wftre  from  Hyderabad  consisting 
celets  chains,  ueck  ornaments,  pin- 
9IS  piir«es,  and  other  ornaments  were 
49(1  through  Dr.  Smith,  excellent  of 
inil,  and  well-fmished.  Some  large  and 
tiDK  &|>ocimeus  of  this  manufacture 
oted  from  Kurnool,  consisted  of  cliar- 
rayay  an  almirah  aud  several  boxes, 
hihit€Kl  considerable  proBciency  in  the 
on  and  arrangement  of  the  patterns, 
I  great  a  sameness  of  colour  with  a 
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preponderance  of  yellow.     The  joinery  also 
admits   of   much   improvement.     In   China, 
la(?quered-ware  was  formerly  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  partly  owing  to  the 
liability  to  injuiy  on  the  homeward  passage, 
and  beiug  superseded  abroad  by  other  things 
more  substantial,  the  exportation  has  dwind- 
led to  a  mere  trifle.      Such  ai*ticles  as  are 
exported  consist  of  those  which  have  always 
been  iu  request^  as  fans,  waiters,  boxes,  tea- 
boards,   tea-caddies,  teapoys,  &c.     The  pat- 
terns worked  on  them  afiect  their  sale,  and 
the  least  mark  spoils  the  varuisli.     The  best 
kind  of  lacquered- ware  comes   from  Japan. 
The  beaut}'  of  the  lacquered- ware  of  Chiua 
owes  its  lustrous  colouring  to  a  composition 
of  lamp-black  and  tlie  clarified  juice  obtained 
from  a  species  of  sumach,  called  Rhus  ver- 
nix  or  R.  vernicia.     Wood  oils  are  obtaiued 
from  other  plauts  of  the  same  fumily,  and 
the  difiercnt  qualities  of  lacquered-ware  arc 
owing  to  the  use  of  these  inferior  ingredients- 
The  real   varnish    tree    is  described   by  Do 
Guignes  as  resembling  the  ash  iu  its  foliage 
and  bark,  it  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
au«l  furnishes  the  sap  when  seven  years  old, 
which  is  caiefully  collected  from  incisions  in 
the  trunk  opened  iu  the  summer  nights.  Tho 
bod}'  of  the  ware  is  wood  partially  smoothed, 
or  paste-board,  upon  which  two  or  three  coats 
of  a  composition  of  lime,  paper,  and  gum  aro 
first  Uiid  and  thoroughly  dried  and  rubbed. 
The  surface  of  the  wood  is  also  hardened  by 
rubbing  coarse  clay  upon  it,  and  afterwards 
scraping  it  oflT  when  dry.     Two  coatings  of 
lamp-black  and   wood   oil,    or   in    the    finer 
ariiclef*,  of  lamp-bhiok  and  varnish,  are  laid 
upon   the  prepared  wood,  and  after  drying, 
the  clear  varnish  is  brushed  on,  one  coating 
after  another,  with  the  utmost  care,  in  close 
and  darkened  rooms,  allowihg  it  to  dry  well 
between   the  several  coats.     The  articles  are 
then  laid  by  to  be  painted  and  gilded  accord- 
inj;   to  the   fancy  of  customers,  after  which 
a  last  coating  is  given  them.     The  varnish 
is    brought   to    market    in    brownish    cakes, 
and  rrdnced  to  its  proper  fluidity  by  boiliug; 
it  is  applied  to  many  purposes  of  both  a  var- 
nish and  paint,  when  it  is  commonly  mixed 
with  a  red   or  brown   colour.     A  beautiful 
fabric  of  lacquered-ware  is  made  by  inlaying 
the  narre  of  fresh  and  saltwater  shells  in  u 
rough  mo>raic  of  flowers,  animals,  &c.,  iuto  tho 
composition,  and  then  varnishing  it.  Another 
kiud,  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  is  made 
by  covering  the  wood  with  a  coating  of  red 
varnish  throe  or  four  lines  in  thickness,  and 
then  carving  figures  upon  it  in  relief.     The 
great  labour  necessary  to  produce  this  ware 
renders  it  expensive.    A  common  substitute 
for  the  vaiuish  is  the  oils  of  the  Dryandra, 
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Jiitrophji,  Croton,  nutl  other  merabct'S  of  the 
Kiiphurbiuccous  family,  expressed  from  theij^ 
sc^etU  by  a  variety  of  simple  tnficbiiies,  consijit- 
iiig  for  the  most  part  of  differeut  npplieatious 
of  power  to  cylinders  and  pej^tlfs  by  which 
the  seeds  iire  pressed  or  pounded.  The  oil, 
after  pressiugr,  accordiug  to  DcGuigue-s  >* 
boiled  with  Spauish  white  iti  the  proper tiou 
of  oue  ounce  to  half  a  pound  of  oil  ;  as  it 
begins  to  thit:kenj  it  is  laken  oif  and  poured 
into  close  ves3eb.  Itdi^!»olves  in  turpentiue, 
nud  is  used  as  a  vuriii^li,  either  clear  or  mixed 
with  ditfereut  colours  ;  it  rlt*fendh  wood-work 
from  injui*y  for  a  long  fime,  and  forms  a 
good  paiuter*8  oil.  Boded  with  irou  rust,  it 
forms  a  reddiab  browu  vai  iiitsh.  In  order  to 
prevetJt  its  penetratmj^  into  tha  wood  when 
used  clear,  aud  to  iQcrea{>e  the  lustre^  a 
"priming  of  lime  and  hog's  blood  simmered 
together  into  a  paste  is  prei^iousiy  hud  oa. — 
Tomlinsan  ;  RoylLS  Arls^  i'c.^  of  India,  p. 
486  ;  M.  E.J,  H.  ;  Witliami  Middle  KtHi/- 
dom,  VoLu^  p.  121  ;  HoitbU  Mr,  Morrison  m 
Compendious  Description,     See  Lacquer. 

LACKERED- WARE,  seoJapaimed- ware, 
La*:quer-ware* 
LACKI-LACKT,  Malay.  CaDuabissuttva. 
LACKMUS,  Ger.     Litmus. 
LACKSA,  a  vveij^ht  in  tbe  Sooloo  isbuids*, 
the  half  of  the  picul,  or  66  fibs. — Simwoud's 
DicL 

LAC  LAKE,  was  first  made  in  Calcotta 
in  the  begtuuitig  of  the  tiiuetecuth  c«^utury, 
afterwards  the  Lac  dye. 

LACOOCUA  BREAD-FRUIT,  Arto- 
cai  pus  lacoo(-ha,  iJoxi. 
LACQUE,  Fr.  Lac. 
LACQUER,  see  Jiipaii,  Lacker  varnish. 
LACQtJER-WARE  of  Beuaies  is  good. 
Two  kinds  of  resin  are  used,  oue  called  ral 
or  rala,  is  sold  at  ri^bt  annus  the  seer,  and  is 
paid  N>  be  brought  from  Mirzapoor  to  Benai-es. 
The  fine  lacquer  is  made  of  a  re^iu  called 
^aharba,  for  a  Peer  of  which  one  rupee  and 
two  auoas  are  paid.  The  benutiful  China 
laeqoer-ware,  which  Is  so  universally  admiredj 
is  made  principally  near  Nankin,  being  consi- 
dered far  superior  to  that  which  is  made  in 
Kwau-tuTiff  and  the  other  proviueeis.  The 
waie  is  frequently  used  ftjr  articles  of  furni- 
ture, and  tbe  process  of  the  manufacture  of  a 
table,  which  has  a  landscape  with  figures 
delineated  on  the  top,  id  gold,  may  be  tlius 
described.  The  timber  being  first  put  toge- 
ther, and  i*endered  perfectly  smooth,  is  covered 
with  transparent  paper,  besmeared  with  pork 
fat.  As  soon  as  this  paper  h  quite  di^,  it  is 
covered  with  paste  made  from  a  peculiar 
description  of  clay.  When  this  substance  has 
become  completely  dry  and  hard,  it  is  rubbed 
dowQ  with  a  whetstoae,  lo  remove  all  Lnequa- 
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complete,  the  lacquer  is  laid  en.  tJrn 
to  dry  and  bardeu,  when  t: 
repeated  three  or  four  time     .       , 
being  allowed  to  become  com 
hard    between   each    seveml 
intended  landscape  is  traced 
table,  by  throwing  a  fiue  whi 
paper,   on    which    ihe    land^ 
traced,  by  means  of  small 
forming  the  outline  of  tbe  pi 
instrument,  somewhat  rescmhl 
drawn  carefully  over  tbe  porf< 
means  tracing  the  landscape  ou 
the  tabte<     The  picture   is    iheii 
with  a  compound  of  sire  aad  reil 
gold,  first  reduced  to  a  powder^  b  On 
the    raised  appearance  of  tlie  ^ 
produced  by  means  of  a  prepaimtJ 
combined  with  other  ingredients  ;  i 
is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  drj 
requisite^  another  coat  of  tbe  Lao^i 
nhh  is  added.     To  prepare  this  lu 
in    perfection,  requires  a   lengtlteti 
and  a  Chinese    mauufacturer  meal 
to  produce  a  Hue  specimen,  claboitl^ 
six  months  ought  to  elapse  betweeci 
meucement  and  the  terminMion  of 
thus  affording  time  for  each  coat  of 
become  thoroughly  hardened 
applied.     Th  e  d  es  ign  s  irnc  ed 
lain  or  China  are  very  inferior 
used  by  the  artists  who  painl  thes«  i 
far  superior  to  any  European  col  our 
the  works  of  an  iu  which  llie  Japa 
the  Chinese,  the  lacquer  is  the  moi 
Some  of  that  now  made  is  very  & 
to  be   compared   with  tlie  real  oli 
which  is  very  rare,  and  is  Imrdlyeti 
into  tlie  market,  except  when  soid6 
is  iu  much  distress  for  waul  of  m 
then  bring  pieces  of  antique  hio^tii 
is  as  highly  esteemed  by  thetn 
with  Europeans)  to  be  sold  at 
ha  ma.     There  are  on  some  of 
estates^  manufactories  of  Ina 
for  their  excellence   and    fi 
owners  derive  great  w  eat  tit. 
thure  are  always  marked  with] 
crests  of  the  owner  of  tiie  csi 
which  U  much  sought 
Satsuma^s  lacquer,  may  at 
by  seeing  his  crest  upon  eath   ffi 
Japanese  lacquer  is,  like  good  laee,  t 
but  an  experienced    counud^aimr 
glauce  prouonnce  upon  ita  merilai 
It   is   very   difficult    now   to 
good  old  specimen  ;  il»e  market 
full   of  modern   work,    made   eJtp 
Europe,  now  and  iheOv  howirter, 
very  hard  up,  of  a  courtoao  ia  j 
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0*11  e J  Kha-pn*chaQ  or  Kba-clmii,  nlioiiQ cling 
ill  SDow  Of  snow-lan«i,  aud  rlie  peoj)fe  us  KLh- 
pH-chaa-pa  or  Kha-chan-pa,  men  of  tlie  stiowy 
Iruul.  Ptolemy's  A-kbabsu  i'e^io»  is  no  doubt 
Klm-chuu-yul,  !*now-IanJ  or  LhcIuU.  Il  is  otjw 
of  the  moiit  elevated  regions  of  the  earllu  and 
the  joint  effect  ot^  eievatioii  and  isolation, 
iimiddt  snowy  mouutatns,  produce  perhapjj 
the  mo^t  aiugulut'  ulimaLe  in  ihe  wuild.  The 
plains  between  16,000  and  17»000  feet  are 
covered  with  wild  hordes  at  id  hfirea  and 
imrnen^io  floi-kj*  of  domett  ft*  sheep  ami  fcoats^ 
while  the  slopes  of  the  hills  up  to  19,000  feet 
abound  with  marmots  and  alpine  hares  Both 
meats  and  fruits  are  cured  by  mere  expoHnre 
to  tho  air,  a  sure  indication  of  its  intense  dvy- 
neas.  It  seldom  suows  and  scarcely  even 
rains*  Itn  mountJiin  ranges  ntreteh  in  parullet 
line*^  from  sauth-enst  to  unrrh-west,  determine 
the  coui'i^e  of  ihe  rivers  and  form  the  natural 
boundaiiesi  of  the  country.  The  general 
asp<»ct  of  Ladiik  ia  extreme  havreoness,  but 
many  fertile  frarts  occur  along  ihe  riv*^rs 
covered  with  hixnrious  crop«3»  The  yellow 
plains  alon^  ihe  Itidu:3|  arc  covered  with  Hot.*!;^ 
of  the  tiliawl-wool  goat,  and  nil  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  tlie  country  are  dotted  with 
numerous  flocks  of  eheep  laden  with  tho 
merchandise  of  Chiaa  and  of  India.  No  rain 
falls  and  but  little  snow.  Burning  heat  by 
day  is  succeeded  by  piercing  cold  ut  nla^ht 
and  everything  is  parched  up  by  the  excessive 
dryness  of  the  uir.  During  the  sihort  summer, 
barley  ripens  at  15,000  feel,  although  the 
temperature  falls  below  the  freezing  point, 
every  night.  Ladak  is  in  general  of  the  bud- 
dhist  fuith.  The  ralley  of  Le  or  Ladak 
proper,  Zanskar,  Diii^i,  Suru  and  Purik  are 
all  buddhist.  Cuttivatio!i  ^oes  on  iu  Zan«<- 
kar  on  the  Indian  eide  of  the  Indu^,  aud  at 
Nubra  NIra  12,000  feet,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  laduf^,  Yul-chung  13,000  feet,  and  I  4^000 
and  15,000  feet  at  Phutaksha.  Ladak  is 
agricultural  but  enjoys  a  tran^^it  trade,  aud 
much  labour  1ms  been  expended  in  construct- 
ing roads  tljTough  Kas^hmir,  Jummn,  KuUu, 
Lahul— leading  to  the  Pan  jab,  Kabul,  Lhasa, 
Chinese  Tartary,  Khoten  Yarknnd,  Little 
Tibet,  and  Bulti.  All  these  follow  the  lines 
of  rivers,  i^ross  passes  18,000  feet  high,  and 
over  rivers  by  ferries,  by  enflalcd  skins*,  and 
iiispension  bridgefi.  Three  varieties  of  the 
aheep  and  three  of  the  goat  are  domesticated 
in  Ladak,  and  the  dome*' ti rated  Yak,  is  used 
for  carrying  loads.  The  Dso,  hybrid  between 
the  yak  and  cow  is  a  beast  of  burden.  Bain  fell 
ten  times  during  the  two  yeai*s  that  Moarcroft 
remained  at  Leh.  Its  population  amounts  to 
433  persons  in  the  square  mile.  In  Ladak, 
iliB  nuns  and  mouka  bear  a  large  proportion 
to  tlie  populatiou.     It  was  subject  to  L'haaa, 
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until  A.  D.  1S34,  wlK'n  it  w 
wnr  Sing,  general  of  tht*  raji  _ 

dak  U  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  tttk 
themselves  liol^pu,  who  fepcjik  a  pf« 
guage  in  Europe  called  Thibetan aui^ 
fens  thti  religion  of  Buddha,  under  a  I 
of  monks  called  Lamas.     The  trna 
unknown  to  tho  people  as  »bo  to  tJbi 
who  rail   them   Bhotiya    aud   ihvlt 
Bhutan  Ladnk  belongs  p8^f^    ■      ' 
Rajah  and  partly   to  the  Br 
along   the  banks  of  (he   Cliatidra  a::.' 
but  Hindu  after  their  junction.    T^ 
of  the  Lndiik  country,  the  p^: 
and  Kohiii  i^pcak  Turki.    T« 
Baltic  the  people  of  Aj*tor,  * 
Nagcr,  sp<*ak  ditferent  dialect 
the  Kashmiri  have  their  own 
guagc.     Ti»  the  south,  the  pi^oi-L- 
Kulhi  and  Bi^ahar,  speak  n  ] 

and  to  tiic  ca^^t  aud  souiU-i  i 

Kudok,  Chang  Thaog,  and  <  i  i 

tan  only.  Mooix-roft  lived  (hr  iv  o-kz* 
in  Ladak,  from  SSepf ember  1820  to S 
1822.  In  Ladak  prf>per,  m  th^ralli 
the  main  stream  of  InduF.  L4tdak«c 
Pa  of  Tibet,  includes  Spiti^  Zmngt^ 
Sum,  Ilembako  (Dnu*),  Lndt^k  ptiif 
Nulna,  Rong,  Knpshu  aud  Flafi 
natural  divisions  of  the  ecnjotry  • 
vi;9.,  (a)  Nubra  on  Uie  Sharok  ;  (i 
proper,  on  the  ludns  ;  (<?)  Z»n«lt« 
Zimskar  river  ;  {d}  Rukt^htl  around 
of  Tshomo-riri  and  T^hokjir  ;  (e)  Po 
and  Dros  or  Hembaks^  on  tbe 
branches  of  the  Draa  river;  (fj 
the  river  of  this  name,  and  (^)  Lali 
Chandra  and  Bbaga  or  beadwsltfi 
Chenab.  Lndak  is  the  most  wf^twl 
occupied  by  the  TibelAD  mce  wltop 
huddbi^t  faith.  Ladak  t^  ^nppoMd 
Cunningham  to  be  the  Ce^t  of  Fliuj 
A-Khatipa  regie  of  Pfolemv.  Ch* 
Tih,    literally    nortlicni     pi  i 

Scythae  of  Ptolemy,  north  ....  .^ 
Major  Cunningham,  in  hti  '  I**^ 
remarks  that  '*  the  water- fowl  rJ 
the  takes  aud  on  the  atill  water?  of  m 
Inilns,  I  have,  he  says  sh  '  i 
on  thr»  Tbgji  Chnnmo  and  < 
15,000  feet  ;  and  Col,  Bate-  i 

teal  on  the  Suraj  Dal^  a    ^ 
head  of  the  Bhaga  river,  at  mi 
upwanls  of  16,000   feet"      Leh, 
of  Ladak b,  is  situated   upon  %  ri»ii 
at  an  elevation  of  I  1,000  fet-!  a!  ^-t 
of  the  pea.     Like  the  p  i 

ress-looking  towns  and  ; i 

has  au  imj>osing  appeai^nc^  i 

The  old  palace,  fort  aif^   -  1 

face  of  a  ridge  are  atr  % 
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0  with  every  oue  of  Gulab  Singh's 
stSy  tyranny  uud  neglect  sadly  chaugeil 

since  the  time  of  its  legitimate 
The  men,  it  is  said,  were  chiefly 
ed  in  the  sulphur  and  borax  mines, 
;  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivation 
inual  labour  in  and  about  Leh  is 
led  entirely  by  women.  At  stated 
saraTaus  from-  Yarkand  arrive  with 
MI9  shawl  wool,  China  silks,  ponies, 
lich  are  exchanged  for  grain,  English 
,  and  the  like  ;  so  that  Leh  is  but  a 
•place  for  Cashmere  and  Yarkand 
Qts,  The  buddhist  monastery  of 
ia  12,324  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat. 
north,  and  long.  77*  16'  cast.  The 
ire  of  a  cheerful  disposition  and  often 
heard  humming  simple  tunes.  The 
^aho,  wear  silver  and  even  gold  pins. 
era  to  those  parts  of  Ladakh  near  Kash- 
on  this  side  of  Leh.  At  Leh  itself 
>n^  the  wandering  Tartar  tribes,  the 
dress  with  woollen  or  variegated 
,ta9  and  tanned  sheep  or  goats'  skins 
les.     The  principal  ornament  of  the 

1  women  is  a  head  band  hanging  like 
ail*  and  studded  all  down  with  large 
lea  ;  this  is  called  "  berak''  and  often, 
th  common  people,  worth  Rs.  20  or  30. 
eat  article  of  trade  in  Ladakh  is  the 
rool  from  the  further  provinces.  The 
)  Amritsar  via  Ladak  is  that  which 
the  trade  of  Yarkand  and  eastern  Tur- 

There  is  also  a  route  from  Amritsar, 
AT  or  Ludhiana  via  Nurpur,  Mandi 
la,  to  the  same  places.  The  Tibetan 
es  of  Ladak  and  Bulti  which  con- 
18  formerly,  appanages  of  Kashmir, 
aen  veiy  completely  explored  botaui- 
'  several  travellers,  their  herbaria  cou- 
loy  plants  found  within  the  British 
ries.  Buddhism  was  still  prevailing 
,  1419,  in  Turkistan,  in  the  cities  of 
and  Kamil,  when  shah  Rukh*s  ambas- 
passed  through,  and  Toghlaq  Timur 
\  first  mahomedau  sovereign  of  Kash- 
the  lineage  of  Chengaz.  There  arc 
iny  buddhist  priests  at  the  capital  of 
,  but  maliomedanism  had  been  exten- 
irevaleut  in  East  Turkistan  for  ceu- 
prior    to  its  conquest  by  the  Chinese 

1757,  and  the  buddhist  priests  and 
\  may  have  been  since  introduced. 
all  Ladak  is  of  the  buddhist  faith.  The 
►f  Le  or  Ladak  proper,  Zanskar,  Ilem- 
'  Dras  ;  Sum  and  Purik,  Spiti,  Nubra, 
j^  BoDg,  JRupshu  and  Haule,  are  all 
It.     In  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Indus, 

in  Ladak  and  little    Tibet,  the  pre- 

race  is  the  Bhot  sub-division  of  the 
Tartar  variety  of  the  human  race. 
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Lower  down  that  classical  stream,  in  Ghii- 
gliit  and  Chulas,  the  I'emains  of  the  old  and 
secluded  Durdoo  and  Dungher  races  are  still 
to  \Hi  found,  but  both  in  Iskardo  and  in  Ghil- 
ghit  itself,  there  is  some  mixture  of  Toorka- 
man  tribes  from  the  wilds  of  Pamer  and 
Kuslikar.  The  Dard  race  lying  along  the 
Indus,  to  tlie  westward  of  Ladak,  speak  three 
distinct  dialects.  They  use  the  Pei-sian  cha- 
racter in  writing  Dardu,  the  three  dialects  of 
which  are  called  Shina,  Khajunah  and  Aniiya. 
The  Shina  dialect  is  spoken  by  the  peoples 
of  Astor,  Gilget,  and  lower  down  in  Chelas, 
Darel,  Kohli  and  Palas  on  both  banks  of  the 
Indus.  The  Khajuna,  by  the  people  of  Hunza 
and  Nager,  and  tlie  Arniya  in  Ynsan  and 
Chitral.  Astor  has  an  area  of  1,G00  square 
miles,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  Gilgit, 
in  Thibetan  Gyilgyid,  has  an  area  of  2,500 
square  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 
Dard  or  Durd  are  supposed  by  Vigne  to  l)e 
the  Dadicas  (Aactxac)  of  Herodotus,  and  the 
people  who  now  occupy  the  countiy  called 
Dai-du.  Under  the  name  of  Chinese  Tibet, 
for  convenience,  may  be  included  the  whole 
of  the  territory  made  up  of  the  districts 
of  Chan  than.  Guar!  Kborsum,  Chumurti,  &c., 
which  lie  to  the  east  of  Ladak  and  march 
with  the  Spiti  and  Bussahir  boundaries  to  the 
south.  But  little  is  known  of  this  country, 
as  the  local  authorities,  though  not  at  all 
objecting  to  being  visited  by  the  men  of 
Ladak,  Luhoul  and  Spiti,  have  the  greatest 
aversion  to  the  intrusion  of  any  European. 
No  actual  violence  is  offered  to  tlie  latter, 
but  supplies  are  refused,  and  the  head-men 
distinctly  sny  that  if  the  traveller  insist  on 
proceeding  he  can  do  so  as  he  will  not  be 
opposed,  but  his  advancing  will  be  the  death- 
warrant  of  those  who  allowed  him  to  enter. 
The  chief  towns  with  which  British  trade  has 
to  do  are  Kudokh,  to  the  east  by  south  of  tho 
Pangong  Lake  at  about  33'  25  lat.  and  72*  40' 
long.,  and  Gardokh,  lying  between  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  at  about  31°  40'  lat. 
and  80*  25'  long.  The  latter  is  an  important 
and  prosperous  city  and  a  famous  commercial 
I  entrepot,  where  annually  in  August  there  is 
a  very  largo  fair.  Through  both  these  towns 
from  Leh  there  is  a  route  toLhassa,  the  more 
direct  ono  by  Gardokh,  being  1,350  miles  in 
dintauco  or  4-^  months' journey.  By  the  route 
by  Kudokh  tho  Sokpo  are  said  to  have  invaded 
Ladak  in  1S26-7,  and  again  3,000  Changpa 
in  18o4,  the  latter  rapidly  retreating  as  the 
Kashuior(.'  tioops  approached.  Shortly  after 
both  Ru<Jokh  .'i.id  Gardokh  fell  under  tho 
dominion  of  riiiiharajah  Golab  Singh,  but 
disasters  atttnniug  his  army,  in  1842,  the 
old  bounuMy  let  ween  Ladakh  and  Chinese 
Tibet  was  once  more  re-established.  Another 
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ju?t  wiUi^nU   tlie  Btss«9ali$r  •  cncounige'  fraJt*.     He  w; 
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froDrier*  mid  bat  100  miles  frojii  Uic  fc*rnima- 
tioM  of  the  HiDdustuLi  niiil  Tibet:  romi  at 
Sefahutu  From  it  tlune  is  ji  pretty  regultir 
communication  with  Sim  la,  Ranipoie  in  Bu?- 
ealiir  urnl  Kuoloii*  There  h  uo  poHnbiliiy  of 
forming  an  ewtimate  of  the  trntle  enteriug  iho 
Panjab  from  Nari  KhorKora,  but  it  is  cousi- 
Oerable.  Its  tratJ«  wilU  Lch  wtis  cwl^ulated 
by  Cunningham  in  1854-5  to  cover  £48,36.5. 
One  of  its  cliief  exports  is  tlie  ehawl  wool 
from  Chanthan  in  the  vieiiiity  of  lludokb,  & 
tract  of  country  lon;^:  celebrated  for  the  Hoc 
fleeces  of  its  herds  of  sheep  and  goats*. 
Bussahir  h  the  tt'niiory  on  either  side  of 
the  Sntlej,  which  touches  on  Spiti  to  tl^e 
west  and  Chinese  Tibet  on  its  northern  Hunk, 
Kunawur,  ita  largest  subdivision,  is  in  lengtli 
about  70  miles  by  40  an<l  20  broad  at  its 
nor  I  hern  and  southern  extremities^,  according 
to  Mr.  Da  vies,  who  in  his  Trade  Report  alludes 
to  its  genial  climate  beyond  tlie  influence  of 
the  periodical  rains  of  India,  tlio  win terjs  also 
being  comparatively  mild.  **  Grain  and  fruit/* 
he  says,  **  are  produced  abundnntly,  the  [^oppy 
also  flourishes."  The  people  of  the  north  are 
active  traders*  They  proceed  to  Leh  for 
Churns  and  to  Gartlokh  for  shawl  wool  giving 
in  exchange  money,  clothes  and  spices.  The 
mouuttiiu  patlis  are  scarcely  practicable  for 
laden  mules,  and  merchandise  is  carried  chielly 
on  the  backs  of  i^heep  and  goats.  An  annual 
fair  is  held  in  November  at  the  capital  of 
Rampore  on  the  Sutlej.  The  town  is  of  some 
importance  as  the  point  where  the  commer- 
cial routes  from  Lehj  Gardokli  and  .Simla 
meet,  and  also  as  a  seat  of  the  pnshmeena 
manufacture.  In  1840,  the  value  of  the  pusbui 
or  shawl  wool  imported,  was  put  down  by 
Cunningham  at  about  Rs.  90,000.  Trade 
from  Bussahir  catches  up  tire  Hind  us  tun  and 
Tibet  road  at  Scnibnn  and  pusses  by  Kotghur 
to  Simla,  and  from  Rjimpore  direct  by  iSpiti 
to  Leh  or  to  Sooltanpore  in  Kooloo  and  theucc 
to  the  Panjab. 

Eastern  Turkistan  may  be  described  as  the 
country  to  the  eunt  of  the  Pamir  steppo.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Thiaii  Shan 
range,  on  the  south  by  the  Himalaya  and 
Kucn  Luen,  and  on  the  east  by  tlie  Great 
Gobi  desert,  which  stietehos  away  fo  the  con- 
fines of  China  proper.  For  many  years  thii* 
province  was  held  by  the  Chinese,  but  in 
1862  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  by  1864, 
Yakoob  Begi,  the  commander  of  the  rebel 
forces,  succeeded  in  completoly  ousting  the 
Chinese  and  seating  liimself  on  the  throne. 
He  evinced  no  small  powers  of  governing, 
was  brave,  energetic  nnd  prudent,  and  by  his 
liberal  treatment  of  raerchatUs  and  his  merei- 
JcM  neverity  to  robbei-s,  did  all  he  could  to 
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ime  of  '*  ibc  Knshbegi"  ot 
chief,   but  be  it^^umed   thi- 
Ghazi,  and  he  rceeived  v,  Itl. 
tinoilon,  Mr.  Shaw,  tb« 

Lieut enan t   H a}  w ard    \ 

knnd,  and  lie  expressed  a 
envoy  to  the  Viceroy  of  In 
towns  in  Eastern  Turk b tan  ueai 
frontier  are  Yarkand  atid  Kli 
is  the  largest  city   in  the  Iriril 
a    population    excce«ling   \< 
is  aUo  by  far  the  mo.*t  imp  1 

between  the  branches  of  tb**  Viuluj 
(river)  in  long.  7P  north,  br  Int,  I 
and  iii  encompafipud  by  a  w  I 

high  and  IT  miles  in  circiKi 
are    numerous    Imssuars,    and 
circular  one  in  the  centre  of  tl 
kand  Ires  247  miles   from  A I 
Khot**n  and  about  200  from  Ki 
traversed  routes.     Khotrn,  Hi 
lies   to  the  south-euKt  of  Yuri 
79'  25'  north,  by  lat*  37*  1 5'  en 
ated    between,  or   rather  abovtti 
of,  the  Khot(*n   and  Kaiiikash 
t^urrouQiicd  by   a  low  wall   aul 
houses,  with  eit;ht  serais  f :»r  the  I 
nierehuurs.     Khoten  is  newrcr 
is  to  Kashmere,  but   the  rout<«i  1 
th»  latter  place  are  more  generally  i 
traflcrs.     From  Yarkund    to  Leh 
the  dis^tance  is  recKoDeil   at  tcr^r  i 
miles,  while   from  Kboteii  t.    '    * 
350,  and  from  Leh   to  Sub 
it  rs  clo&e   on   250  mile-    r- 
exports  from  Eu'^tern  TiJ  1:'  -\    i  ' 
consist  of  silks,  hbn'^  [r    .; 
ponies,  and  the  imf)f  i 

rod  goat- skin,  pie* 
sngai*  in  a  raw  atni 
wool,   termed    in  Eastern    i 
failL^e"  or  *"  Kucharee/*  lias 
brought  into  use  in  th«  maTnifac 
Tbit<   Toorfaoee  wool  is   quit 
indeed    tC   is  not  beitei*   tliau   thi* 
exported  to  Kas^hm         '  ^^' 

natives  of  Ladakh 
approiieh  at  d<  r 
sliite  the  yoim 
The  chief  food  of  i 
8i«t  of  the  stunted  j 
the  plains   and  mouhi 
red-tlowered  vetch,  ^m- 
phy  I  la  of  Hooker.     J  h  >  i^,- 
great];  its  action  seLioa  tu  ^-  . 
step  or  trot,  which    is  never 
which  a  herd   bounded  dow-    ■ 
side. — Dr.     Latham*  $     Di 
logff  ;  Major  Ounnimffk^m  9    i.ui« 


LADBONE  ISLANDS. 


LiEMODIPODES. 


e^ 


J90 ;  Ifm.  Hervei/,  Adventures  of  a  |  been  named  tlie  Marianas,  but  stUl  descr 
in    fariary^  ^-c?..   Vol.  i,  pp.  278-9  ;  i  tlieir  original  appellation,  as  the  people  of  t 
"    ~         ~         ~~  wiiiTouuding  groups  stand  in  dread  of  the 

predatory  inliabitants.  On  oue  of  tbo  Mei 
co-sliiinali  isles  walls  have  been  raised  ai 
pierced  with  loopholes,  as  a  defence  agair 
these  roving  banditti  of  the  sea.  The  Ladrou 


f/r«  Hand-book^  Econ.  JBrod.  Fun  jab,  p. 
pi;  Hooker  and  Tkomson^s  JB*lora  hidica, 
I  India,    Hindoo,    Hot    Springs,   Indus, 
or  Gangri  Range,  Kha-clian-yul,  Khnl, 
',  Koroe,  Marjrul,  Pnngking  Lake,  Ruk- 


Sacrifice,  Sakya  muni.  Shawl-goat^ Sheep,  I  lie  about  four  hundred  leagues  east  of  t! 


ido^  Skyin,  8piti,Thoji-chanino,  Tibt't. 
ADAMERA,  also  Lada  China,  Malay. 
lum  frutesceus,  Linn,  Cayenue  popper. 
ADAN,  Arab.  Lndatiuni  or  Labdannm. 
ADANG  ?  Maijly?  A  partem?,  jigardm. 
ADANUM,  Lat.,  or  Labdaiuim.  The 
IS  exudation  of  Cititus  crotiens,  C.  la- 
18  and  other  Cisti.  See  Lnduuani. 
DARA,HiirD.  Delphinium  brunoniauuin. 
JDDU,  HiNu.  A  sweetmeat  in  balls. 
is  of  two  kinds,  oue  called,  "  bundi 
the  other  is  "  sada,  plain,  or  maida  ka." 
velPs  Hand-book,  Vol.  i,  p.  309. 
DIES  of  the  hindoos.  The  Indian 
protests  against  child-niarringe,  and 


Philippines.  Only  one  of  them  is  no 
tenanted,  and  that  by  a  small  and  sava: 
tribe.  Plantations  of  caper  trees  are  in  pc 
petual  bloom.— 7:?*Aiwor^,  p.  206  ;  St.  Joht 
Ltd.  Arch.,  Vol.  i,  p.  102  ;  Vol.  ii,  p.  35: 
Sir.  E.  Belcher,  Vol.  i,  p*  84  ;  Horsburg 
LADKONES,  Port.  The  term  applic 
by  the  Portuguese  to  the  Chinese  pirates,  wl 
commenced  to  gain  power  by  the  close  of  tl 
1 8th  century.  The  Ladrones  or  pirates  of  tl 
Archipelago  consist  wholly  of  the  iuhabitan 
of  the  free  mahomedan  states  in  Sumati 
Lingiu,  Borneo,  Magindano,  and  Sulu  ;  tho 
natives  who  have  remained  uucoutamiuati 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  Arabs   never  boii 


the   clothes   worn  by  native    ladies,  j  known  to  engage  in  the  like  pursuits.     Eur 


do   Dot,'  says   this   native   newspaper, 

iD  the  thin  sari,  because  it  is  iuele- 

nn manageable,  or  shows  bad  taste — 

it  because  it  is  monilly  improper, 

scandalous.  It  is  sometimes  so  thin 

become  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes 

and  when  used  by  a  lady,  is  a  hor- 

an  abomination.     No  one  who  has 

of  decency  can  bear  the  sight  of  a 

in  Santipur  millinery,  which  is 

ion  of  tlie  day.' — Englishman. 

HES'    BED    STRAW,    PJiaruaceum 


FA,  see  Brahmadica. 
>KHANA,  or  Larkhana,  twenty-one 
nim  Sliikarpur,  the  roa<I  leads  through 
anil  is  unsafe.  Ladkhana  a  large, 
^.^pjiB,  and  commercial  town,  the  bazaars 
lilin^  f^reat  activity. — JIasson's  Jour- 
iVoi.  i,  PP.460A61. 
LDRONE  ISLANDS,  the  Grand  Lad- 
^«alled,  by  the  Chinese,  Ty  man -Shan,  is 
;  20*  56'  N.  long.  11 3*  44'  E.  12  miles 
kf  'Macao,  and  29  miles  east  of  Canton 

£a.      It  is  steep  imd  bold  and  2  miles  in 
lereiK'C'     On  its  west  side  is  the  little 
rThe  Ladrones  were  the  first  islands 
Magellan.     From  these  he  sailed  to 
iippiues  where,  in  the  inland  of  Mactau 
bu,  he  was  killed,  as  also  was  Bnrbosa. 
|tau*s  companions  then  visited  Timor  in 
t«lid  returned  to  Lisbon,  making  the  fn-st 
jUDavigation  of  the  globe.    The  0}Kfning 
ii  archipelago  to  Europe  was  gradual. 
Hog  the  utmost  eastern  confines  of  the 
pelago,    Magellan    discovered  the  Lad- 
^  or  Isles  of  TJiicvcs.    They  have  since 
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peans  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  ft 
into  their  hands  were  generally  murdere 
while  the  natives  who  compose  the  crews  • 
the  captured  vessels  are  sold  for  slaves. — M 
Earl,  p.  42. 

LADUNUM,  or  Labdannm. 
Cistus  crcticus,  Linn. 
Laden,  Tiadiin,  Araii,  I  Lcdnnon,  C 

Cisto,  Lailenifcre,         ¥r.  \  Ladauum,  Li 

This  resinous  substance  which  was  con.* 
dered  by  old  writers  cephalic,  pectoral  ai 
nervine,  is  now  only  used  in  tho  preparati 
of  certain  plasters.  It  is  not  unknown  to  t 
mahomedan  medical  practitioners  of  low 
India,  and  has  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medi 
of  the  Arabians  amongst  their  Munzig 
(Suppurantia).  Ladanum,  is  sometimes  wr 
ten  Labdannm,  but  incorrectly  as  it  is  t 
Arjcni'ot/  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ladun  of  t 
Arabs.  It  is  lirst  mentioned  by  Hcrodot 
(iii,  112)  as  procured  in  Arabia,  and  used 
the  Arabs  lor  fumigation.  The  word  is  r 
Greek,  but  an  Arabic  word  with  a  Ore 
termination  ;  the  Greeks  also  use  the  wo 
Aijcos  to  indicate  the  shrub  which  produc 
the  Ladanum. — Jins.  Mat.  Med.,  p.  23.  S 
Ladanum. 

LADURI,  ITiNi).  Nyetanthes  arbor-trist 
LAE  CIIOW-FOO,  in  lat.  37'  13'  nort 
long.  1 1 9*  50'  east,  lies  at  the  southern  part 
tho'^gulf  of  Pe-Tchee-lee.     It  is  a  place 
considerable  coasting  trade.  ^  ^ 

LiEMODIPODKS,  Crustacea,  compnsit 
FaM.     Caprelliena  or  Locmodipoaes  filiformcs. 
Caprclla  scaura,  Edio.,  MaiiritiuB. 
("yam  us  erraticus,  FAw.,  ou  a  whale. 
„        oval  is,  Edw.  »* 

„        gracilis,  Edxc.  « 
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LAOENAEIA  VULOA^LS, 

L^MONENA.   a  gemis  of  ashes  of  tliO  i  L,  Stewatt^  M,  J}. ;  Rajth.  M 

Fam.  GadidfB,  which  may  be  thus  i'ei)iuseutcil.   p*  718;  R/icedc;  Voif/i^  UMrftU 


18  G.vlus, 
1  Mora, 

3  Merl'icciui, 

4  Lotellfl, 

LAG,  HiNi> 


GaUidflB, 

1  Phyuculus^  3  Molva, 

1  Uraleptu«,  1  HypsJpici^ 

1  i'^eudophyciB,  2  Couchia, 
6  Phycia,  5  Molella, 

2  L:CimutieQa^  1  Kauiceps^ 

1  Halaporphyius  1  Bicgiuaceroa, 

1  Lota,  2  Brosuuua. 

To,  near   to,    cotiDeiian, 


Areuga 


LSgHn,  Loi^ua,  marriage,  connection 
LAGEN,    Jap.      Tho    flap    of 
sacchanfera,  LabilL 

LAGENARIA  IDOLATRICA,  Don.,  h 
helJ  iu  great  veueratiou  by  the  hindoos  m 
ihclv  vufigious  ceremoDies. — Don,  Die  h  la  my- 
dcoHs  planU ;  Lindlet^  Flora  Mcdica  \ 
MtKj.  Ct/c* 

LAGENARIA  VULGARIS,  Serr, 
Ctteurbiti  Ugeimria,  Linn.,  Rozh,,  Hhtcdc. 


Chairah, 

Aiu 

Kabuli,  K&ddu,       Unrn. 

Kodu, 

Bkno. 

Belifl  shara.          Ma  leal. 

mm. 

Somi'kai,                   Iam. 

Tavu, 

Sorftkava,                    Tkl. 
Anapn-kaia,                    „ 

Hunim  Kaddo, 

DUK. 

Kaddii, 

♦* 

Alabuvu,  AoapA-kaya^  „ 

jBottle  Gouid, 

ElfG. 

Chotiflnnpa-kayiL,           ^, 

Gourd, 

Tf 

Soni-koya,                        „ 

Wliito  pumpkin, 

,, 

AQng**kay», 

Jiunba. 

Hind. 

Gubbft-kaya,                    ,, 

lootnbe, 

n 

Kandinugn,                     „ 

Ijiddu, 

Nfel&nuga^                        „ 

The  Bottle  gourd,  is  commonly  cullivated 
by  tho  natives,  to  whom  it  ia  of  some  impot't- 
ance  as  food  ;  of  easy  culture,  but  is  seldom 
eateu  by  Europeans,  being  very  coarse.  In 
TenaBserim,  tho  bottle  gourd  grows  luxuri- 
antly, and  iseveval  varieties  may  be  seen  about 
tho  Indian  cabins.  Que  species  grows  abund- 
antly in  southern  Asia.   It  is  used  for  making 

fcthe  stringed  musical  instrument  called  the 
litar.     When  dried  it  becomes  hard,  of  a  pale 

^bay  colour,  and  is  used  to  contain  water,  and 
as  floats  and  buoys  and  swimming  aids  when 
crossing  rivers.  In  its  wild  state,  this  plant, 
or  a  variety  of  it,  produces  a  poisonous  fruit, 
and  Dr.  Roylo  states  that  a  very  intelligent 
native    doctor   informed    him    that  cases  of 

Ipoisoning    have    oticurred    from    eating    the 

loitter  pulp.  Some  sailors  also  are  Raid  to 
have  died  from  drinking  beer  tlmt  had  been 
standing  in  a  lla&k  made  from  one  of  thos<j 
gourds.  Don  says  Ihat  tho  poor  people 
among  the  Arabians  ent  the  edible  kind 
boiled  with  vinegar,  or  fill  the  shells  with  rice 
nud  meat,  and  so  make  a  kind  of  pudding  of 
it.  The  palp  of  the  fruit  is  often  employed 
hi  poultices  ;  il  is  bitter  and  purgative^  and 
may  l*e  used  instead  of  colot^yiitli.  Tlie  seeds, 
"  Doodee  seed,"  yield  a  bland  oil,  and  tlioy 
aro  given  in  headaches. — Jaffret/  ;  Atasoji  ; 

^O^Shaiffffinexsf/  ;  PaicelVs  Hand  look ^  Prod^ 
?MJ^ay,  pp.  203-264  ;    En*;,  Cyc.  ;   Dr,  J, 
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LAGERSTKO^MtA,  o  g«aiuof 
the  natural  family  of  LyUinees, 
iu  the  Peninsula  of  ludtjf,  along  tl 
the  Himalaya  to  the  uorLb^m  {isrt* 
and  from  the  Malaya  AreluptdA|ra 
and  Japan.     Tho  spi-cies  n;  i^ 

but  most  of  them  highly  or  1, 

ing  of  this  genus,  as  ilur         ,  ^        J 
Williams  remarks  thui  ku  t  \ .  ♦  -  ;  n  n 
present  a  more  elegant  appcanai 
full  flower,  by  far  tho  oioat 
met  with  on  the  low  ground,  are 
species  of  Lagers troemia*     Tliere  i 
lliree  varieties,  having  red,  w  hi  to  a 
flowers,  and  iu  the  summer  motitJii^ 
are  iu  bloom,  they  are  quile  iha 
of    China  ;    surpassing    iu    Useir 
flowers  even  that  beautiful  faitiilr, 
rally  met   with  them    iti  *i  M 

near  the  sea  shore.  The  'h  :  i 

may  be  propagated  by  seed  or  ca*<| 
garden  soil.  In  the  island  of  Hcmi 
most  beautiful  plants  miU  with  « 
ground,  generally  in  a  wihl  &tale« 
tho  sea  shore,  are  differeut  specka 
stroemia.  There  are  two  or  llinel 
jmving  red,  white  and  purple  fl<iwt 
tlie  summer  months  wheu  they  vt 
they  are  quite  the  Imwtlinms  of  C 
passing  iu  their  gorg«  1 

beautiful  family.     A   1  ( 

bt^utiful  Ixora  cocciuea 
fusion  in   tho    clefts    of    t 
scarlet  heads  of  bloom  \xu 
sun  are  of  the  most  daczUiti 
ravines  a  1*6  crowded  with  . 
shrubs   of  different   kiods^,    . 
much  interest  to   the    tovcr 
flowering  plants,     Herc»  Ijn- 
ever-dripping  rocks,  grow- 
rata  sinensis,  a  plant   wiiij   elcgiiJi 
lilac  flowers,  which  is  now  to  on 
gardeus  of  England,     T!ic  Tavoy 
adorned    with    a    smallrr   Fpf?^ici 
slroemia  than  tho  L.   I  tt  I 

are  equally  elegant  an  -  !jj 

Fy imma  or  IVenia,  1 
and  useful  species  trtL, 
fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  sad 
for  some  partsof  ship^juthf?'  '^ 
very  small  ;  fruit,   like   a 
sour  ;  wood,  reddish,  hard.  \ 
From   the   bark  consfj*      v    • 
gum,  resembling  gan»t    - 
the    species   may    be  pTu, 
cuttings    iu    any    gardeu 
FortunG*$    Wanderin^g^   ^ 
Middle  Kingdom^  p,  2«5 
MnkofHi  Tr.  in  S.  E.  •4fia, 
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LAOEBSTROEMIA  GBANDIFLORA. 

16ERSTBCEM1A,  species.  Kuen-mou- 
w  Pa-ma,  Bubm.,  is  a  Tavoy  tree,  wood 
Id  boiiding. 

i6£RSTRCEMIA,  species.  Pyimma, 
1^  IB  a  Bpleadid  tree,  abundaut. through- 
British  Burmah,  wood  used  more  ex- 
nelj  than  any  otlier,  except  teak,  and 
generally  for  the  fittui«^3  of  boat?,  some- 
for  the  hulls  of  canoes,  for  house  posts, 
ins^,  beams,  scantling  for  roofs,  cartn,  and 
ety  of  other  purposes.  Large  quantities 
ow  employed  for  orduauce  purposes. 
wood  of  the  light-coloured  variety  is 
heavy  and  is  said  to  be  less  durable. 
Hc  foot  weighs  37  lbs.  In  a  full-grown 
n  good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the 
to  the  first  branch  is  30  leer,  and  avenige 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is 
!t.  It  sells  at  8  annas  per  cubic  foot. — 
Irandis,  Cat,  Cat,  Ex.  of  IS62. 
GEBSTRCEMIA,  species.  Pyen-ma- 
BcRM.,  is  a  tree  of  Mouimeiu,  wood 
for  making  oars  and  foi'  rough  liouse- 
Bg.— Co/.  Cat.  Ex.  0/1862. 
GERSTBCBMIA,  species.  Pyeii-ma- 
yee,  BuRM.,  a  Moulmein  tree,  with  a 
rood,  used  in  the  ordinary  purposes 
baildiug  material. — Cal,  Cat.   Ex.   of 

GEBSTRCEMIA,  species.  Thit-py-oo, 
,  is  a  light,  but  com pai-a lively  strong 
>f  British  Burmah,  colour  white  and 
I,  probably  a  valuable  wood  for  furui- 
Csed  for  planking,  breaking  weight 
179  lbs.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  30  to 
In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil 
>mge  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first 
IB  SO  feet,  and  average  girth  measured 
It  from  the  ground  is  12  feet.  It  sells 
Das  per  cubic  foot.  — Br,  Brandts,  Cal. 
jT.  of  1862. 
JERSTRCEMIA    GKANDIFLORA, 

r. 

Dua-banga,  Hixn. 

he  Terai,  east  of  Siligoree,  Bombax, 
ina,  aiid  the  Lagerstroem  ia  grand itlora 
>und  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  full  flower,  and 
le  profusion  of  Bauhinia,  rendered  the 
ogle  gay  ;  the  two  former  are  leafless 
.owei'iug.  The  Dua-bauga  is  the  pride 
le  forests.  Its  trunk,  from  eight  to 
feet  in  girth,  is  generally  forked  from 
flc,  and  the  long  pendulous  branches 
clothe  the  trunk  for  100  feet,  are 
leafy,  and  tenninated  by  racemes  of 
se  white  flowers,  which,  especially 
n  bad,  smell  most  disagreeably  of 
da  Dr.  Hooker,  is  the  sole  autho 
•  tin's  free,  the  Lagerstramia  gran- 
^^Mookevj    Sim.  Journal,  Vol  i,  p 
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LAOSBBTRCEMIA  HACKOCARPA. 
LAGEBSTRCEMIA  INDICA,  Zinn. 

Velaga  globoaa,  Ofortn. 
Lager  at  ruBmia  alba. 

Indian  lagers troemia, 
Pyen-niaf  BURM. 

Chiua  henna,  Hind. 


LagorstrcBmia  tajinkin. 


Tsjinkin,  Bumph, 
Talanga  choena, 
Cheena  pu, 


Tax. 


There  are  three  varieties  (a)  rosea,  (6) 
lilacinaand  (c)  alba,  of  this  small  pretty  shrub, 
which  is  common  in  gardens  in  Maulmain,  and 
of  easy  cultivation.  It  has  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Howera  in  our  Indian  gardens,  grows 
to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet ;  the 
flowers  hang  in  bunches  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  lilac 
colour.  The  white  flowering  species  of  the 
China  mchudi,  is  a  common  shrub  in  gardens, 
and  used  for  border  hedges,  it  bears  a  small 
reddish  flower  and  grows  easily  from  cittings 
at  the  commencement  and  during  the  rains. — 
Drs.  Mason  ;  A  ins.  Mat,  Med.,  p.  164  ;  Rid' 
dell ;  Roxb.  ;  Voigt. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA  LANCEOLATA. 
Bodah,  Hind.  |  Bondago,  Hind. 

An  erect  tree  with  oblong  lanceolate  leaves, 
flowers  small,  white,  appearhig  in  April  and 
^Uy.—'Riddell. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA  MACROCARPA, 
Roxb.  ;    W.  Ic.  III. ;    Wall. 

Mahr. 


Kha-nonng, 

Pyen-ma? 

Bon-teak, 

Ven-bugum, 

Von-tcak, 


BURM. 

Burn.? 

Anglo-Can. 

Can. 

Eno. 


Bondarah, 
Nanah, 
Cutchay  cuttay, 
Ycn-taku  maranit 
Chinnanangi, 


Tam. 
Tel. 


This  is  a  tree  of  the  western  side  of  India, 
common  in  Wynaad  and  on  the  western 
ghauts,  very  common  in  tlie  Bombay  forests, 
but  less  so  to  the  north  of  the  Savitree  than 
to  the  south  of  that  river.  It  is  of  large 
size  with  a  long  straight  stem,  and,  for  com« 
mon  purposes,  where  timber  of  inferior  qua- 
lity is  sufficient,  is  very  useful,  being  easily 
worked.  It  only  bore  290  lbs.,  and  on  a 
second  trial,  it  sustained  374  lbs.  If  stronger 
and  more  durable,  the  length  and  straightness 
of  the  stem  would  adapt  it  for  spars.  But, 
Dr.  Gibson  thinks  this  wood  is  very  fit  for 
many  household  purposes,  and  for  the  decks  of 
ships,  &c.,  and  it  is  much  used  in  the  Bombay 
dockyards,  which  forms  a  good  presumptive 
proof  that  the  wood  cannot  be  veiy  inferior. 
In  the  Madras  Gun  Cai'riage  Manufactory,  it 
is  made  use  of  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
It  has  great  "  stiffness,"  and  wooden  bridges 
have  been  built  of  it.  In  Wynaiid,  it  is  prized 
for  making  cofFoo  cases.  It  is  said  to  bo  a 
tree  of  Moulmein,  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  jarool,  but  this  is  doubtful.-— 
Drs.  Wight,  Gibson  atid  Cleghorn  ;  Mr, 
Mclvor,  Madras  Catalogue  Exhibitions  of 
1851  and  1862  ;  Col.  Maitland  in  Madras 
Cat.  Ex.  1862  ;  Madras  Exhibition  Jury 
Report  1855;  Voigt.,  132. 
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LAGEUSTRCEMIA  mUMAH* 
LAOEBSTRCEMIA  PARVlFLORA,i{. 

Ikutibay.  ^  W  u  luli-muiia,  llJABfi. 

Btiuir.  '  lielli-uuiidi,  yt 


Kiuiiih, 

Voii'takii, 

Uuij-teiik,      Angui-Hisd. 
BaIcU  ;  Dhiu :  Dhaurn  ,, 
Boutianif  Ma  Hit* 


BuUinger,  Malkal* 

Chinna  iHigi>  Tkl. 

Tliis  tree  grows  hi  the  NortLorii  Ci rears, 
iji  the  Godaveiy  foreetH,  on  the  Neilgherries, 
ttt  Courtalliitii,  in  the  Dt-hni  Dhooii,  imd  in 
the  Trtvoy  forests.  Is  common  in  Wjinmd  and 
01]  iUa  western  ;^'hiiuta,  but  in  not  cotnmun  in 
the  ruiijfib  Suwiilik  tiact.  L>r  Gihi^on  ifajs 
it  h  most  common  iii  the  Daiidi'It^e  forest 
ttbove  ;  also  uot  uncommon  below,  ninl  reache** 
a  large  size.  Wood  prized  for  making  colfee 
casesi,  for  hoof^e-biiilitiii^,  and  mants  fur  the 
dow^  paMamah,  and  oHier  con u try  vefsids.  It 
grows  to  mnt'ty  and  one  humlrcd  feel  longf, 
imd  from  twelve  infOies  to  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  it  is  perfectly  jjtraight  and  without 
bninfdies,  excepting  at  it^  top  ;  the  leaves 
are  small  and  very  thick*  This  wood  is  not 
«o  durable  as  the  poon,  but  it  may  be  consi- 
dered of  the  Hjime  t>exfure»  alrlaough  it  is  very 
much  li^rhtei'  in  <*olonr,and  in  thisreBpeetmuch 
rewombles  tlie  American  red  oak.  Its  wood  is 
tough  and  vahicd  for  iUs  cjualities  in  iijfiindiiig 
water.  It  is  greatly  in  u^e  for  beams?,  rafters 
nnd  boali  timber.  In  the  Nalla  Mallai  it  has  a 
light-l>rown,  compact,  hard,  serviceable  wood, 
^ud  used  general ly»  A^  a  wood  of  British 
liurtnab,  it  is  not  much  Uf*ed.  A  cubic  foot 
weigliH  40  lbs.  In  a  fwll-growu  tree  on  good 
soil  the  average  length  of  tiie  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  15  it'Ct,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feel  from  the  gi'ouiid  18  o  feet. 
It  sells,  there,  at  8  annus  per  cubic  foot. 
Its  limber  is  yellowish,  elastic,  and  tough, 
nnd  is  valued  for  agiicullural  implements,  &c. 
In  the  N*  W,  rrovinces>  it  i^  reckoned  one  of 
the  be*t  woods  for  buggy-shaftj-,  &c* — l^iorh, ; 
Toi^/  ;  £(lj^e,  M,  ^  il  %  Mclvor  ;  Drtt,  Gib- 
son  J  Wight  J  BrartfJis^  Mutott^  J,  h,  Stewart 
and  Captain  Btddome  ;  Mr.  LutJmm, 

LAGEKSTRCEMIA  PUBESCENS.fTa/i* 
Lti-ixAh,  BiTRii, 

A  very  large  tree  of  Britisli  Enrmab, 
stem  not  always  perfectly  round,  and  inclined 
to  ftum  buttresses  ;  timber  vabjod  fur  bows 
and  spear  handles,  also  nseti  for  canoes  and 
cart  whet'ls.  A  cubic  foot  w^eighs  53  lbs. 
In  a  full-grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  average 
length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  brunch  is  lUO 
t^^t^  and  average  gtrtb  mcasnred  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  12  feet.  It  sells  at  8 
annas  per  cubic  foot, — Dr^  Brandis^  Col* 
Cat.  Ex^  l«r»2. 

LAGERSTK<EM1A  PYMMAU,  McCL 
Ytunu,  1  Red    jiymnudi 


LAGERSTRCEMIA 

This  common  and  vul 
all  over  Pegu,  in   the 
on  the  Choungs  Kayoo,  Thwhvci 
in   abundance ;   but    eea&ct   a 
Tounghoo  and  I'rome.     At  all 
tions  from  Proujo  and  Taun)5h4 
it  ought  to  supersede  llie  u«*e  of 
stands  wiihout  a  rival   in  t^Vrvikg 
red -co loured  wood,  titrong,  atid 
housebuilding,  and  valtt- ^  '-  •■•  - 
and  next  to  teak  ;  it  is  i I  i 

a n y  o th e r  d et»cr i p tion  u t   me  "i 

injured  by  white  ante*     Tl  ii 

carriages  ore  made  of  tliis  \%  \i 

iU  lialiility  to  shakes.  Il  19  n  ;.::<;  t 
from  Lagcr^tra^mi«  reginflp^  Imt 
an  old  wharf  ut  Tavoy,  wliii!li  w«n 
Pymmali  wooil^  htocwi  er»'ci  for  II 
thirty  yefus,  though  hou«e-{K>Mt9  ofl 
in  the  ground  in  a  much  ^lortd 
Capt.  Dance  says  PymmaU  Kee  ar 
mah,  ia  very  abundant  all  nver  cJ 
serim  and  Martaban  provlucp^ 
of  maximum  girth  6  cubit«,  and 
length  30  feet.  When  gca^oDed  U 
water,  and  is  a  tough  wtxid,  fwy 
;  helves,  and  already  used  T 
I  other  ordnance  purposes,  i 
great    fault    of   pymmah    i  I 

;  shrink  and  warp  when    exp*  j 

and  sun,  but  it  has  not  bceu  kiitotl 
standing  as  teak  ha«  bei-n.  i^tK*^ 
tendency    to    warp    Hi'  J 

McClellaud  seeuH  to  r^^u  v^^.  .^n  «' 
tree  as  L*  roginas  and  IImj  1^ 
L.  pymmah,  which  Dr.  Brai>di« 
two  varieties  nt"  L.  re^iuic — />r.  Mi 
CapL  Da  nee t  Sclttx,  Jlec<>nif  G^fM^ 
Foreign  DejH.,  Xo,  ix,  pp,  10  <md 

LAGERSTRCEMIA  REGIH^ 
L.  Flos  tv^iaic,  Uttz,     \  Adamlmi 


.hi  tool, 
Tnuiiia^ 
Arjuno* 

I. 


VjckXAC, 

Buialitty. 

BlEjfO. 
BUKM. 


Pytnm»h-aot.% 


A  PI  GUI - 

Bvait* 
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This  19  a  large  tree  of  ( 
sula  of  India,  Cotmhaton. 
in  the  mouut-ains  rn  ' 
Jyntcfth  hills,  in  i 
hcTpt,  Tavoy  and  tJjc  Mr 
and  when  B)  tlower,  U  : 
In  full  bloE^som,  in  the  nioi 
as  if  mantled  with  roee^, 
change  t)i rough  the  day  to  a  kn^oC 
making  it  appear  at  evetiiug,  Lf ! 
short  distiincc,  like  ti  bi>W4^^  of  1 
It  is  not  uncommon  iti  ib^ 
parts  of  the  western  and  60 
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LAOUUNAI. 

ip  to  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet.  In 
ud  Sanda,  it  grows  Dear  the  baukn 
below,  and  reaches  a  large  size.  It 
m  in  the  jungles,  below  the  ghauts, 

the  Savitree  river  ;  but  is  hardly 
rih  of  that  and  never  in  the  inlnnd 
jungles.  In  Ceylon  ils  wood  is  used 
*  casks  and  buildings  ;  in  Coimbatore 
Flydei-aljad,  this  tree  is  more  cele- 
r  its  large  handsome  flowers  than  for 
r,  which  last,  however,  is  used  for 

purposes.  Its  timber  from  the 
forests,  is  reckoned  rather  good,  and 

being  generally  crooked,  for  the 
c.  of  native  boate.  In  the  Madras 
mage  Manufactory  it  is  used  for 
1  cheeks,  felloes,  cart  naves,  framing 
•ds  of  waggons,  limbers,  plutform 
munition  box  boards  and  heavy  Held 
-Voigty  Thwaites^  DrsMcCleUand^ 

Wight,  Brandis,  31ason  and  Gib- 
.  Meudis  ;  Captain  Dance  ;  Major 

Col.  Maitland  «w  Madras  Cat,  Ex, 
;  Dr.  Hooker  s  Rim.  Jour.,  Vol,  ii, 

Roxb.y  ii,  505. 

rXA  LINTEAIIIA,  Hind.  Daphne 

a. 

r.    Sokota   is  the  capital    of  Lagg 

ta,  iu   Abyssinia  and    is  a  place  of 

ible  size,— James  Farl.  Paper. 

rANy    or   Lakken,  Arab.     A  dish, 

sometimes  placed  under  a  candle- 
nterccpt  any  wax  that  might  fail  on 
et  ;  the   lower  part   of  a  sanus    or 

also  called  laggan.  In  this  vessel 
he  paste  or  dough  of  bread  is  often 
--Ouseleijs  Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  247. 
[AR  or  Hobby,  and  her  mate  the 
J  the  only  long-winged  hawk  gene- 

I  in  the  Sindh  country  ;  she  is  large, 
-eyed  with  yellow  legs,  black  claws 

of  a  cinereous  white  colour.  She 
s  of  Sindh,  moults  during  the  hot 
om  April  to  October,  and  builds  in 
alls    and   old   mimosa   trees.      The 

flown  at  quail,  partridge,  curlew, 
jBtard  and  hares  ;  the  best  sport  is 

II  jr  afforded  by  crows,  only  she  is 
4>  carrying  the  quarry,  and  is  very 

be  killed    by  her  angry  enemies. 
ts  the  technical  word  for  walking  oif 
voanded  bird. — Bnrtoji's  Falconry 
'the  Indus,  pp.  IS  to  16. 
ME,  Hind.     Caroxylon  griffithii. 
UBRAHMI  CHETTU,  Tkl.  Tri- 
iroiculata,  L. — R.,  Vol,  in,  p.  389. 
U     KAUMUDI,    a    Sanskrit  and 
rrammar,  Mirzapore,  1849. 
UNA,  Hind.     Hyelaphus  porcinus, 
Hog'deer. 

UjS Alj  Hind.,  Pushtu.    Daphne 
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LAGOON. 

oleoides ;  Shanda    laghune,    Hind.,    is    tlie 
Buxus  sempervirens. 

LAGKAME,  Hind.  Caroxylon  griffithii, 
Moq. 

LAG-MAN,  see  Inscriptions,  Kabul. 

LAGOMYS  RADIUS.  On  entering  Tibet, 
Dr.  Hooker  found  the  ground  burrowed  by 
innumerable  marmots,  ibxes,  and  the  "  Goom- 
chen,"  or  tail-less  rat,  Lagomys  bad i us, 
sounding  hollow  to  the  tread,  and  at  last 
becoming  so  dangerous  that  he  was  obliged 
to  dismount  and  walk.  Other  tail-less  rats,  as 
Lagomys  hodgsonii,are  plentiful,  andLagomys 
roglii,  common  on  the  Cashmere  ranges.  One 
or  both  may  be  the  Pharaoh's  mouse  men- 
tioned by  Marco  Polo.  The  lagomys  is  said 
to  be  eaten  by  certain  tribes  in  Tartary. — 
Hooker,  Him.  Jour.,  Vol.  ii,  p.l56;  /I dams. 

LAGOMYS  NEPALENSE,  inhabits  Ne- 
pal. 

LAGOMYS  RUFESCENS,  Grat/,  a  lit- 
tie  quadruped  found  on  the  mountains  of 
AffghanisL'in,  and  pi?riiaps  onward  to  the 
Hindu  Kush,  but  which  is  very  unlikely  to 
inhabit  the  Indian  side  of  the  passes. —  Cal, 
Rev, 

LAGOON.  Many  shallow  salt  water  la- 
goons known  as  back-waters,  run  close  around 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  some  of  tliemfrom  twenty  to  fifty 
miles  long, — they  afford  great  facilities  for  a 
safe  traffic  along  the  coast  line,  the  violence  of 
the  monsoons  and  the  few  sheltered  harbours 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  render- 
ing navi<.ration  perilous  at  all  times  and  often 
impossible.  The  Marine  Lagoons  or  back- 
waters of  the  coast  of  India,  are  quite  dissi- 
milar from  those  of  the  Coral  islands.  In 
the  latter,  the  surf  beating  loud  and  heavy 
along  the  margin  of  the  reef,  presents  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  prospect  beyond — the 
white  coral  beach,  the  massy  foliage,  and  the 
embosomed  lake,  with  its  tiny  islets.  The 
colour  of  the  lagoon  water  is  often  as  blue  as 
the  ocean,  although  but  fifteen  or  twenty 
fathoms  deep,  yet  shades  of  green  and  yellow 
are  intermingled,  where  patches  of  sand  or 
coral  knolls  are  near  the  surface,  and  the  green 
is  a  delicate  apple  shade,  quite  unlike  the  usual 
muddy  tint  of  shallow  waters.  "  These  gar- 
lands of  verdure  seem  to  stand  on  the  brims 
of  cups,  whose  bases  root  in  unfathomable 
depth.  Seven  miles  east  off  Clennont  Tonnere, 
the  lead  ran  out  to  eleven  hundred  and  forty- 
five  fathoms,  (six  thousand  ei^ht  hundretl 
and  seventy-feet)  without  reaching  bottom. 
Within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
southern  point  of  this  island,  the  lead  had 
another  throw,  and,  after  running  out  for  a 
while,  brought  up  for  an  instant  at  three 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  oud  tlieu  droppei^ 
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off  again  and  desceuUed  to  bit  hundred 
fathonid  without  ruacliifjg  bottom.  The  la- 
goons are  generally  shallow,  though  in  th« 
larger  islands  soumltng  gave  twenty  to  thirty- 
live,  iiud  even  itiiy  and  sixty  fatlioins.*' — 
Gasse's  Nafttrat  Hutoi'^^  p.  94  ;  C/icevers 
Sa  ndwich  Is  la  nd$, 

LAGOON  ISLAND,  mo  Coml,  Polype. 

LAGUNiEA  PATEK,SONIA,  B.  M.syn, 
HJhiscus  patert^onii,  DC, 

LAHAD,  Ak.  In  mrthomedan  sepnilnnt, 
the  grave  is  dug  as  usual,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom, at  its  Bide,  a  niche  called  Lahud,  la 
made  into  which  the  hody  is  placed. —  }FiU. 

LAMANGI  FIR,  see'Was^o. 

LAHABI,  also  known  as  Lnhori  or  **  Larry 
Bnudcr/*  stands  on  the  western  Pitti  w 
hrauch  of  the  Indus  dnUa.  Dakar  ts  liakkar, 
the  fort  in  the  Indus  between  Sakkar  and 
Rori,  where  the  Luhi's  was  briJjreil  for  Lord 
Keane^s  army  hy  Major  Georgii  Thomstui  in 
1838,  Cjah  is  LTchhou  the  Chenab,  below 
Bhawalpnr. —  Vuie  Caihaj/,  Vol.  ii,  p.  404, 

LAHAlvIYA,  agrteultural  hrahmius  in  tho 
North-WevStern  Provinces  of  India. 

LAHAURA-HA-NOCIIE,  a  dialmt 
spoken  by  the  Kakur.     See  Kakur. 

LA  HE  J,    the    most    southern    distriet    of 

Lden,  reaches  nearly  as  Jar  noith  as  Tnoz, 

Fftnd   is  occupied   by   the  Soobaiha,  Al^adali, 

Foudtheli  and  Houshebi  tribes*     The  natives 

call  the  capital  El-How ta. 

LAI  UN  I,  see  InseriptionH. 

LAHMONG.BONG,  Lepcb^  Keopua 
malaionsis,  RHnwardt* 

LAHN,  Hind.  Lees  of  wine,  atlded  to  the 
molasses  to  promote  fermentation  in  distilling. 

LAHNA,  Hind.  Species  of  Sueda  used 
for  camel  foddci' ;  also  for  soda  burning. 

LAHNL  Hind.     A  kind  of  land. 

LAHORE,  the  chief  city  of  the  Paujab,  is 
built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravi  rivt;r,  and 
has  about  a  hundred  tliousand  inlmbiumts. 
It  was  annexed  to  tho  British  Government 
on  the  16th  Dec.  184o,  antl  was  occupied  by 
the  British,  22nd  FeU  1B46.  The  treaty  of 
Lahore  was  dated  9th  Mar.  1846,  Arrian 
states  that  the  first  eity  taken  by  Alexander 
after  leaving  the  confluence  of  tho  rivers  was 
inland  400  stadia,  or  46  miles,  distant  from 
the  Akesines,  and  that  it  wasi  captured  by 
assault^  and  General  Cunningham  infers  that 
this  city  was  Kot  Kamalia.  Old  coins,  found 
in  great  numbers,  show  that  Depalpur  was 
in  existence  as  early  m  the  time  of  the  Indo- 
Seythians,  and  General  Cunningham  is  in- 
eliued  to  identify  it  with  the  Daidala  of 
Ftolemy,  which  was  on  the  Sutlej  to  the 
south  of  Labokla  and  Amakatis,  or  Lahore 
and  Ambakassi.  Lahore  has  been  the  capi- 
ijil  pf  thti  Panjab  for  nearly  niuti  hundred 
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years.     It  is  said  to  tiave 
Lava,  or  Lo.  the  sou  of  Kama, 
was  named  Lohawar.    Both  Jay 

sou  Anand  Pal,  the  successive  aat 
Mahmud,  are  calteil  itijat«  of  1 
Fens hta.  This  Hindoo  dynasty 
verted  in  A,  d>  1031,  wh«*n 
iJic  residence  of  a  malioniedrv 
the  kirig  of  Ghaznt.  Up^ 
Inter,  in  A.  I>,  1152,  wbtu  i 
from  Ghazni  by  the  A^^ha 
son  Khnnrti  established  b 
Byt  this  new  kingdom  la-  .  , 
generations,  until  A,  D*  11B6,  whci 
reign ty  of  the  Ghaznavi  was  fim 
gui:^hud  by  the  capture  and  impri( 
Ehusru  Malik,  tho  lat^t  of  his  raci 
noiices  Lahore  as  one  of  the  towii« 
east,  when  indicating  the  vartM 
all  ties,  thu?, 

— the  flow*r  i    '    *    •-  • 

Of  many  pntvinoi  >  b< 

From  \ruclntola,  i  ifl. 

And  Mnrginna  Co  lliti  ]i>ircAQtaft 

or  (')4Ut:asu9 

FrtMfi  S,minr-»-"  '  '   -  •>-^"^    "^  .. 

To  A  girt  ftij 

Down  u\  \,\v 

AnU  utiiioai  iij4i;iu  I*: 

Bernier   marching    ii  i 

with  tbe  camp  of  the  emperor  sayi 
saw   a   town    or   village    all  the 
revenue  of  the   province    of 
reign  of  Anrnngxeb,  was,  aocurUi 
uier,   £2^000,000   per  annum. 
within   its  walls  numerous  wcUa. 
rounded  with  a  snb:§tanttal    brick 
twenty-five  feet  in    height,  aad  i 
broad   for  a  gun  to  traverse   ott 
many  ciixuilar  towers,  aud  divers 
tiont^,  at  regulai'  iut^rvals.     Tlieffl 
gates,  us    the   Mure  hi  Dairwaaca^  I 
Darwaza,    the    Delhi    Darwaiiiy 
Darwaia,  &c.     Tlie  lastt  is  also 
wa7.a  Tauksala,  or  the  Miot  gatei 
tion  that  led  the  Jesuit  Tififeotlalk 
error  of  supposing  that  in  hU  tiine 
city  gates  retained  the  uame  of  X 
the  Lobar  Darwaxa  was  a 
ordnance,  called  the  Baoghi*     la 
bonrhood   of   Lahore   are    maay 
delightful  gardenii  ;  tlie  Trait  tna 
shrubs     and    plants^    are,     boitvi 
common  in    Hinduslaii.     Aboot 
north-east  of  Lahore^    is  tlie  rii 
once  delightful  garden  of  Shatni 
are  still   the   marble  taaki    aD4 
Amritsir,    however    haa  becooM 
mart   of  tlie   Panjab»   and  tlie  bi 
capitalists    of    the    eoaatr^r 
their    abodes    there.     Aji    vam 
speaking,    the    niir  ^    tbe 

superior  to  those  v  iitaa 
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LAHUL. 


"6  mosenlar  and  well-proportioned,  j  demand  ceased.  The  artizans  have  recently 
f  have  a  stoutness  of  leg  and  calf,  |  all  goiio  into  tlie  Gujrat  and  Gnjranwalla 
•MB  ID   Umdustan.      lustiiiices  of :  districus  where   they  develope   their  art  in 


II  statore  nmj  be  rare,  the  general 
I  being  a  little  above  the  middle  size, 
h  are  certainly  a  fine  i-aoe  of  men, 


works  of  peace  ;  and  now,  instead  of  Sikh 
armour,  inlay  caskets  and  studs,  vases,  paper- 
cutters,  letter  weights  and  other  fancy  arti- 


irly  the  better  classes.    Their  females,    cles  are  produced.    There  are  still  persons  at 


om  permitted  to  go  abroad.  They 
itraordiuary  high  conical  caps,  pro- 
i  curious  effect,  with  trowsers.  The 
the  men  is  peculiar,  but  not  inelegant, 
ig  of  Uie  Panjab  pagri  for  the  head,  a 


Lahore  who  can  work  magnificently  in  inlaid 
armour,  and  do  so  occasionally  at  the  call  of 
the  collectors  of  articles  of  vertu  ;   but  in 
Lahore  it  is  almost  impossible   to  get  the 
articles  above  enumerated  as  made  at  Seal- 
jacket,  fitting  close  to  the  body  and  '  kot,  Gujrat,  or  Nizamabad. — Cunningham^* 
[th  large  bulky  trowsers,  terminating  :  Ancient  Geography  of  India ^  pp.  197,  198, 
:oee,  tlie  legs  from  the   knee  being  :  206  to  214  ;  Milton^s  Faradise  Lost  ;  MaS" 
About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  .  son's  Jour  net/ Sy  Vol.  i,  pp.  ^iOS,  411, 416,  433; 
chiefs  began  to  Avear  full  trowsers,    Cunningham's  History  of  the  Panjab,  Vol. 
ne  time  the  maharnjuh  and  his  court  'up.  31  ;  PowelVs  lland-hook,  JEcon.  Frod^ 
ircely  be  said  to  wear  trowsers  at  all.    Punjab,  p.  9  ;  Adams.     See  India,  Inscrip- 
B  shoulders,  a  scarf  is  usually  thrown,    tious,  J  at,  or  Jet,  or  Jut,    Kabul,  Khetri, 
y  speaking,   these  articles  of  dress    Khyl)cr,  Panjab,  Sliawl-goat,  Sikhs, 
e.    The  Sikh  are  cleanly  in  their  linen,  I      LAIIORKE-SUIJOO,  Bexg.  Cheiranthus 
particular  they  advantageously  differ  I  cheiri. 

eir  mahomedan  compatriots.  Their'  LAHORI  BANDAR  is  called  by  Ibn 
e  usually  trimmed  with  a  coloured  silk  i  Batuta,  Loliari,  also  Laharya,  probably  Lori, 
ind  sometimes  scarlet  shawls,  or  other  j  from  Lar,  the  local  name  of  the  southern 
fabrics,  are  employed.  The  Sikh  I  portion  of  the  province  of  Sind.  Lahori  Ban- 
e  hair  of  their  heads  to  attain  its  full ;  dar,or  Lari  Bamlar,  succeeded  Debal  as  the 
and  irather  it  up  into  a  knot  at  the  ^  seaport  of  the  Indus.  Debal  was  unknown 
greeably  to  the  old  Jetic  fashion.     By  ;  to  Ibn  Batuta  a.d.  1 333. 

it  tightly  back  from  the  forehead,!  LA  HOUL-O-LA-QOOWUT,  &c.,  Arab., 
lewhat  elevate  the  upper  part  of  the  '  meaning  there  is  no  power  or  strength  but  in 
lich  imparts  tt  peculiar  cast  to  the  God,  are  the  commencing  words  of  a  maho- 
inee.  The  country  between  Feroz-  medan  invocation. — Herh. 
LhIioi-o  is  for  the  most  part  culti-  i  LAIISAN,  Guz.,  Hind.,  Dck.  Garlic. 
t(1  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  and  Lahsan-ka-tel,  Hind.  Garlic  oil. 
»f  date,  mango,  acacia,  poopul,  &c.  LAHSl'NA,  Sans.  Garlic. 
ous  old  mussulman  city  of  Kussor  is  i  LAHUL  is  aBiitishprovincein  the  valleys 
vi^it,  were  it  only  to  examine  its  :  of  the  li(.*ad  waters  of  the  Clieuab,  the  bed 
randeur.  Among  its  old.  tcmpU's,  of  which  is  nowhere  below  8,500  feet  of  elc- 
allr,  and  broken  aciueducts,  arc  to  be  vjition.  It  is  everywhere  surrounded  by 
le  remains  of  a  once  important  town,  lofty  mountains,  except  towards  its  north 
e  great  Runjeet  Singh  levelletl  with  where  it  is  conterminous  with  Kishtwar.  To 
jcl  when  employed  in  consolidating  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains 
!sa  dynasty.  The  Chenab  river  at '  north  of  Knlu,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
bad  has  little  of  the  majesty  and  Kotang  pass,  elevated  13,200  feet,  an  excep- 
ce  observed  in  its  course  through  tional  depression,  the  rest  of  the  chain  being 
alnyn  ;  the  roaring  mountain  torrent  i  very  lofty.  To  the  west,  a  portion  of  the 
oiined  into  a  muddy  river,  whose  i  Himalayan  axis  divides  it  from  the  Tibetan 
e  often  almost  level  with  the  plain,  '  province  of  Spiti  and  is  crossed  by  the  Kul- 
f  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  ,  znm  pas.-^,  elevated  14,8o0  feet,  and  to  tho 
•nlioned,  where  annual  inundations  ,  north  a  continuation  of  tho  same  axis  sepa- 
^at  swamps  in  which  wild-fowls  con-  |  rates  it  from  tho  Tibetan  province  of  Zanskar 
Jiiring  winter.  The  Masjids  or  Pad-  and  is  crossed  by  the  Baralacha  pass,  elevated 
Vnzir  khan  mosques  are  particularly  '  16,o00  feet.  Lahul  is  the  southern  district 
Tho  Sona,  or  Golden  Masjid,  i  of  Ludak,  comprises  the  valleys  of  the  Chan- 
ms  attention,  from  the  attraction ;  dra  and  Bhaga  Rivers.  It  belongs  to  tlio 
"ilded  minarets  and  cupolas.  The  British.  The  peaks  of  the  mid-Himalayan 
!ure  of  armour,  swords,  guns  and  !  range,  are  in  height  from  16,203  to  21,786 
once  had  its  grand  centre  at  Lahore  ; '  feet,  and  iU  bases  from  13,000  to  16,700  feet, 
n    the  Sikh    rule  i>asj:cd  aw;iy,  tho  «  and  the  snow  line  is  at  16,665   feet.     "^ 

o^^  T  *"i"7*7 
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LriHUL. 

rrnt  nifiss  of  flit?  Labul  range  is  granite, 
lie  people  of  Laiiul  are  said  to  be  of  mixed 
riglii,  Mf'd^  Hervey  hny^  hhe  neTcr  saw  ao 
lier  race  thuu  tbe  Lahul  people  of  both 
BJCejj,  and  she  did  uot  eveo  see  one  pretty 
^irliild.     The  Laliuli  seemed,  however,  (ugly 


LAIL-UL^mifl. 


bark  \a  red,  separating  Into 

and  appart!iiily  a  *rr^i.J    mn 

paper.  The  w(k>(1 

buiidiQ^^and  h  aoi»|^i»'.ii  mm 

net  -i/irork  ;  it  is  fi3*fmut,  liarder^ 

odoraut  than    W,  ludtati   c«ilar; 


and  dirty  though  ihey  are,)  to  he  a  simpler  I  Jncqucraont  wrote,   (l^&^geM^ 


ntid  better  race  tJiim  the  Kulu  people.    Their 
featurea  sire  esseutiuMy  Tartar,     They  speak 
a  laogu:ijre  tiot  iiiti'lligible  to  the  niitives  of 
the  iifiglibouriug  (aloo<ia  of  Kulu.  The  Lahul 
coolies  will    only  cniry  most  absurdly  fcniall 
burthens  ;    women   and    children  aie   much 
more   employed   in   this   capacity   than    the 
grown  men.     Lahul  is  divided  from  Kulu  by 
a  raoge  of  %nowy  mountains.     It  comprises 
the  upper  course  of  the  two  streams,  Chandra 
and  Bhftga,  which  uniting  under  the  common 
name  of  Clmndrabhaga,  foi-m  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  (the  Chenal/)  of  the  Panjab.  The 
country  is  rugged  and  inhospitable.     For  six 
months,  enow  covers  the  ground.    The  inha- 
bitants  desccod  to  the  more  geuiiil  tcmjwra- 
ture  of  Kulu,  aud  leturn  with  the  commence- 
ment of  summer.     The  soil  yields   ouly  one 
crop  a  year,   and   the    grnius  produced   are 
buck -wheat  and  barley  peculiar  to  the  conn- 
try.     Spiti  is  a  region  almost  Bimilar,  except 
perhaps  the  cold  is  still  more  sevci*e  and  the 
people  less  civilized   even  than  in  LahuL     It 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains 
inaccessible  for  liulf  the  yeui*,  ami  tho  mean 
elevation  of  the  valley  (along  the  river  Spiti) 
is  not  Jess  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
tlie  sea.    The  (jeople  belong  to  a  kindred  race 
with  those  of  Luhul.     The  language  is  ahnost 
itlentiCii!,  but  the  customs  and  religious  insti- 
tutions  are  not    analogous.     Here   also    the 
resources  of  the  huid  are  locked  up  for  more 
thau  six  months  in  the  rigorous  winter.     The 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  repair  during   this 
Inclement   season,   to   the   lower    and    njore 
gen  ill  I  futitudcs  in  the  valley  of  the    Sutlej. 
The  pioduc^e  of  the  land  in  Lahul   and   Spiti 
dt>eg  not  sutlicc  for  the  wimts  of  the    popula- 
tion. The  people  of  Lrdinl  import  grain  from 
Knin,  nnd  the  vjillcy  of  tlio  Sutlij  supplies  the 
additionnl    dtnnunls  in  Spiti.     The  ci-^^ps  in 
both   tidncpi    aio    the  ?ame.     The  hurley   of 
Spiti  is  hexagonal  or  six-sided,  and  the  grain 
hirgo  and  succulenL     In  Lahul,  there  are  few 
iudigenouii  trees.  That  which  gives  character 
to  tlie  district  i^  Jnnipenis  cxcelpn,  or  pencil 
cedat'i  the  Shukjia  of  Lnhul,  aud  Lewar  of 
Kunuwat\     It  forms  small  forcstn,  especially 
on  the  southern  ^ln[>e  of  the  hills  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  9  (o   12,000  fct  t.     The  tree  seldom 
attains  30  feet  in  height  and  <>  feet  iu  yirih  ; 
hul  Thomson  mention*  one  perhaps  40  feet 


C  ml  \h  qn*  on  £ait  avec  le  Ma 
rus  orborea  les  vo-*r*  d«»  loctttf  i 
servant  ^  con  ten  ir  I  Vim  et  Ic  lalt  m 
et  qui  s*  exportent  en  Ladak  et  3t  Gi 
ground  below  the   trees  ia  gestan 
bare,  or  covered  with  a  struti)^  sn 
mlsifif  larjre  thistles,    or   VAjioQi 
rose.     A  wild  yellow  Persian  rom 
teria,  here  finds  it^  ea«t«ru  Jiaait, 
or  Som-shtng,  Pious  excelsa,  is 
tree  in  Lnhul,  hut  is  leA.<»  freqiiec 
pencil  cedar.  On  the  left  baok  of  lb 
about  three  miles  above  the  joncita 
a  forest  of  this  tree,  aud  a  ^inmlt  fv 
above  Kardaog,    fronj   wbicb  iIm 
mission    house    was    built, — MrM^ 
Adtenture^  of  a  latft/  in  Tartary^ 
124-25  ;  PowelTs  Hand^hook.  Mti 
Panjab,  pp.  229-230  ;  Ilaeker  m 
son*s  Flora    Indiea^    Vnh    i,  pp^   \ 
Cicghorn^  Tanjah  Heparin  p,   IM 
sah*s  Traveh,  p,  257  ;  JacqutwH 
p.  373.     See  Bara  Laditt,  loda^ 
La<iakf  Mnryub 

LAHUNTOUW,  seo  TSm 
LA n  LIRA,  Hind.     Teetotia  m 
LAnillil  HURMIU  ^^  Uuon4 
LAI,  lliND.    Tamarix  dioica, 
species, 

LAILA,   Hind.      Salix    Ifchrki 
Salix  tertnsperma. 

LAI  LA,  see  Krishna. 
LAILAH,  Ak.    a  night,   AlU 
Lai  lab,    the  Thousand  and  Ooa 
Arabian  Nights. 

LAILAT-UL-KADR,  nr  oiiAl  ( 
orcurj!  on  the  night  of  the  27 tb  KaiBi 
it  the   Koran  i»  sutiposc^i  lo   have 
flown    from     heaven — ffrpkhf** 
hlnm  ;   JfihotCn    < 
LA-IL-LA-HAI 
homed  oor-Russo<*l  <    ^ 
except  God,  and  Malp  i    . 
messenger)  of  Uod.     Tfua  i- 
tiie  mahomedan  croetl  :  hTir 
occur  in    tho    tnahoim*    t     .    i;. 
prnyerSj  viz.»  Alhi-bi>-nkri$tt  •   Aiw 
bar  I  Ush-ud-ilo-u«,  la-d-la-bi,  il- 
Ush-ud-do-nn,  bi-il-la^lm,   lI-aM 
Udh-ud-do-nn,  MahanifHl-^r-TEMat 
Ily-ul-ns-iialwat !  Uy— uV-tis-^wai 
ul^fiillah  !     Ily-ul-aMallah,      Uf 
tD.  AHaM 


hiirh   and  Cleghorn  measured   one  below  the    Khair-uti-miii-auu-iiQWtii 

n^,,.'  r.  v  :.<   Kvclang,  13  feet  hi  girth.     The  '  Allab-ho-akbar !  U-iUa-I^^ 
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LAKES. 


by  which  the  ma- 
times    daily,    cuils 


m  of  this  asaa 

moazziDy  five 
lans  to  prayers,  is  God  is  great  I 
great !  I  b^r  witness  there  is  no 
ty  bat  God.  I  bear  witness  there  is 
deity  but  God,  and  I  bear  witness 
tamad  is  the  prophet  of  God.  Come 
your  prayers  :    Come,  enliven  your 

Come  for  refuge  to  tiie  asylum  ; 
•r  refiige  to  the  asylum.  Prayer  is 
e  to  sleep  ;  Pi-ayer  is  preferable  to 
Srod  is  great ;  God  is  great.  There 
ky  bat  God. 

BHA,  Bdkh.     Bignouia,  species. 
E,  Fr.     Wool. 
E   DE  CHEVRON,  Fk.     Camel's 

G,  SAMUEL,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
cceeded,  in  1861,  on  Mr.  Wilson's 
)  the  ofifice  of  finance  minister  in 
d  Lis  is  a  name  which  Indian  history 
lot  atter  without  praise.  Pos- 
'  vast  abilities,  a  home-bred  fuuda- 
Dowledgo  of  finance,  cau lions  in 
lud  ready  in  argument  and  writing, 
:reat  satisfaction  in  India,  but  Sir 
rVood's  letters  induced  him  to  re- 
'  submission,  Mr.  Laing  might  have 
Jia  longer  :  but,  by  independence,  he 
ved  it  most. —  Thurlotp,  p.  19. 
k'A,  Hind.,  of  Salt-range,  Tamarix 
'D.  of  T.  Indica. 

,  HiMD.     An  inferior  ruby  or  garnet, 
ink  topaz  or  amethyst. 
VH,     Buuu.     Lagerstrucmia    pube- 
ili. 

kVARD,  Guz ,  IIiKD.,  Pkus.   Ultra- 
Azure  ;    Lapis   lazuli.      Artificial 
18  is  valued  at  Us.  4  a  seer. 
ARDI,  Hind. 
icli  blue. 

K,     also     Lnjalu,     Sans.,     Hind. 
udica. 

ANTI,  Hind.     Mimosa  pudica. 
or  Lakh,  Au.,  Pbiis.,  Guz.,  Hind. 
red  thousand. 
\ee  Kurdistan. 
,  Rus.     Lac. 

,  a  dye  of  Sumatra,  said  to  be  from 
major,  Rumph. 
DA,  Singh.   Lac. 
RA,  Mahr.     Wood  or  Timber. 
R-BAG'H,  Hind.     Hyena. 

Lord,  commander-in-chief  in  In- 
e  beginning  of  the  19lh  century  : 
)  famous  battle  of  Laswari  over  the 

3  are  comparatively  rare  in  British 


LAKK8. 

they  are  not  very  deep  ;  but  their  surface  is 
very  variable.  Artificial  lakes  or  tanks  are 
frequently  met  with  ;  their  numbers  through- 
out the  country  testify  the  importance  attach- 
ed to  them  by  the  natives.  In  the  Himalaya, 
also,  tliere  are  but  very  few  lakes.  That  of 
Nainital,  in  Kamaon,  (6,520  feet),  the  Vullar 
lake,  iu  Kashmir  (5, 126  feet),  and  the  Chinar 
lake,  near  Sriuagger,  at  about  the  same  height, 
suffice  to  exhaust  the  category  of  those  de- 
serving mention.  Glacier  lakes,  which  are 
accumulations  of  water  formed  by  one  glacier 
obstructing  the  outlet  of  a  higher  one,  are  of 
much  more  frequent  occuiTeuce.  At  times, 
the  wall  of  ice  breaks  away  befoi*e  the  pressui-e 
of  the  swollen  waters,  when  the  lower  lands 
become  suddenly  inundated,  and  tlie  torrent 
rushes  on  with  uninterrupted  violence  for 
miles,  exercising  a  marked  influence  even 
down  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers.  Two 
of  the  most  elevated  glacier  lakes  are  the  Deo 
Tal,  in  Garhwal  (17,745  feet),  and  the 
Namtso,  or  Yunam,  in  Lahul  (15,570  feet.) 
The  following  aio  lakes  of  western  Tibet  aud 
Turkistan  : — 


AksaeChln ft  16,020 

Tso  Gyagar 16,0U3 

Tso  Kar,  or  Khauri 

Talau 15,684 

MureTao 16,617 

Kiuk   Klol 15,460 

l^ansaraur,  or   To 

Mapan 15,250 

Rakiu  Tal,  or  Tso 

Lanag 15,250 


Tfomoriri ft  15,130 

NimaKar 15,100 

Uanle 14,600 

TsoOam 14,580 

Tfo  Eul 14,400 

Tto  MiUeaL 14.107 

Upper  Tsomogna- 

lari 14,060 

Lower  Tsomogna- 

lari 14,010 


Rang,  Ultramarine 


Throughout  British  India,  there  are  few  natu- 
ral inland  lakes  or  seas  deserving  of  note  ; 
none,  certainly,  which  could  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  and  most  of  them  only 
lit  for  purposes  of  irrigation— the  largest 
natural  waters  iu  the  country  arc  equalled, 
and  in  many  cases,  surpassed  by  the  magni- 
ficent lakes  which  have  been  formed  iu  several 
places  by  throwing  embankments  across  great 
valleys  ;  there  are,  however,  extinct  basins 
of  lakes  in  the  Deccan.  Marine  Lagoons  or 
Back  waters  occur  along  all  the  coast  of  the 
western  peninsula  of  India. 

Lake-ah-Istada,  lit<;rally  SUcding  walcr 
is  between Hamoou  and  the  Kabul  river,  and  is 
a  receptacle  for  the  waters  of  Affghanistan. 
It  varies  greatly  in  size  at  different  seasons. 

Ckilka  Lake,  in  Ganjam,  is  35  miles  long 
and  about  8  broad  with  numerous  islet*. 

Colair  Lake,  is  a  marine  lagoon  in  the 
northern  Circars  of  Madras  Presidency. 

Lake  Debnr,  is  in  Udipur. 

Issyk'Koul  Lake  is  amongst  the  mountains 
bonlering  between  Central  Asia  and  China. 

Kashmir  Lake  is  near  the  capital.  Its 
.  shores  have  an  unrivalled  loveliness.  The 
large  "  Jhils"  are  occasionally  to  .  gardens  on  the  northern  aspect  have  been 
ipecially  in  the  river  streams  of  the  j  tliere  from  the  time  of  Jehaugir,  and  to 
d  Brahmaputra.    For  the  most  part  1  the  south  is  the  Takht-i-Sulimaa  wit'' 
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fort  of  Srmtign;nr  on  it^  suinmiL  The  liikr 
is  everywhere  shaUnw^  its  water  of  n  brillinnt 
blue  colour  uiitl  great  purity  with  Humorous 
bug  wavinjj  water  phiuia  and  grftssee  wHving 
beneath  the  surfnc*c%  atnt  on  its  surfueo  are 
liumerous  *'  rubd"  or  flimtiiig  gardens  con- 
Bisting  of  wood  rafts  fixed  by  poles  and  c50v<ir- 
ed  with  earth,  and  cultivated  with  flowers, 

Lonar  Lake,  about  two  miles  in  circutn- 
fercDce,  is  a  body  of  waller  low  down  in  the 
crater  of  ao  extinct  volcano. 

Munchar  Lake,  \n  S»nd,  was  described  by 
professor  Orlebar,  I'ostaus^  ICuight. 

Pulicat  LakCi  i^  a  muriiio  lagoon^  skirting 
(he  bay  of  Bengal,  north  of  Madras,  in  the 
Nellore  collectorate, 

Oodi'Sag  ur  Lake.  The  B  air  is  ri  ver  i  m  u  ee 
from  the  Oodi^Sagur  lake  of  HajputtiMfiJi  and 
passes  within  a  mile  of  Cheetore.  Thc^re  are 
two  grand  jeeervoirs  within  six  miles  of  eAeh 
other,  the  Pcshola,  or  internal  lakei  having 
ao  elevation  of  eighty  feet  al>ove  the  external 
one,  and  theOodi-Sngur,  whoso  outlet  forms 
the  Bairis.  The  Peshula  may  l»e  called  the 
parent  of  the  other,  although  it  U  partly  iii^i\ 
by  the  minor  lake  at  the  villa  of  Suhnilea- 
ka-bari.  Both  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
miles  in  circumference,  In  Fome  itlaccji  tliirty- 
five  feet  deep,  and  beiug  fed  by  the  perennial 
streams  from  the  AruvaUi,  tbey  contain  u  con- 
stant supply  of  >vater-  From  the  extcr'ual  lake 
toClieetoret  the  fall  is  so  -slight  that  frw  hx-kt* 
would  be  required  ;  and  the  soil  being  a  yield- 
ing one  throughout,  the  expense  of  tbe  un- 
dertaking would  be  moderate. 

Samher  Sail  Lake,  in  lat  2G*  ,53,  and  lon^. 
73*  57s  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  one  and  a 
half  broad. 

TsO'Gam  T^ahr^  hi  eastern  Ladak  In  Tibet, 
(i|  n  salt  lake,  14,o!H0  feel  above  the  sea,  and 
In  lat.  33*  10'  N.,  and  long,  78'  34*  E. 

Mnnasarnwnra  Lakt\  or  Tso  Ma  pan,  is  a 
salt  lake,  3(f  2S\  Hi-  26'  in  Girnri  Khor^nm, 
about  l*5,2.iOfeet   above  the  sea. — Strat^h. 

TsO'MUftal  Lake,  in  Panp^kong,  in  Tibet, 
h  a  ftalt  lake,  in  lat.  33'*  25'  N.,  and  long. 
78'  40  E ,  and  is  J  1,167  feet  above  the  tea. 

Tso-Mot/ftfftat'i  Lfike,  in  Pan^jkong^  In 
westcin  Tibet,  is^a  salt  lake,  in  lat.  33'  39'  4S\ 
and  long.  78' 38'  30'  E.,  and  14,010  feet  above 
tho  6Cft.  It  h  about  120  miles  long  from 
E,  to  W. 

Tso^Moriri  Lfthe^  m  Hupchu  in  western 
Tibet,  is  in  lat.  32*  4o'  24"  N.,  and  long.  78* 
16'  36'  K,  and  lo,I30  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ural  Lnhe^  see  Khtva  IChanat. 

fValar  Lake  is  in  the  vate  of  Cashmem, — 

Sttii(*s  Catalogue  :    Col.  Dixon  j  Loud,  As. 

Trans,  Vol,  ili,  p,  181  ;  Ax.  Jour,,  Vof,  x\\\^ 

;j,  372  ;  Tod'$  Rajasthan^  Vol  if,  ;i.  627. 

^LAKUt    ltiwt>.     A    hundred    thousand,  a 
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vagneir  great  number  ;a  tiiuUiiutlr^ 
ed   by  our  word  millions,  is  <  xpn-t 
hindi  term   Lakh,  Crore.       I 
express   a    multitude,   u»g   :   '^,, 
Khrig,    a  hundred    thousand 
Cbine^-e,  Wan,  r»r  10,000, 

LAKH,    HiifD.      Lttc   ikri 
word    Inkh,  n   hundred    thoafai 
multitude  of  insects  that  congi 
It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  cha] 
fused-lac,  dana  or  ireed-iac, 
Inc  gafhei'ed  in  a  crude  state. 

LAKH  A,  see  Jell. 
I      LAKHAU,  HtN'f).     Bhtis  Acunii 
j      LAKHA  RAN  a,  by  ts>>ii88tiuiti4] 
'  ed  the  throue  of  Cheetore  Iw  S.  H 
I  L373).     Hih  first  act  was  the  i^ottri 
tion  of  the  mountainou»  region  ot 
a  lid  the  destruction  of  its  ehipf 
i  Bcnitgurh,  where  he  erecii*cl   Bi^f] 
an   evc*nt  of  much   groiiter    tmpciri 
settling   his  frontier,  and  »%Uii4i  fiHi 
fully  tended  to  the  pro- 
was  his  di^eovery  of  ll.' 
of  Jawnni,  in  the  tract   v 
from  the  Bhils  of  Chuppun, 
the  merit  of  having  iir?^t  woi 
their  existence  is  supers  I  ili* 
eai'ly  as  the  period  of  the  T 
the  '*  seven  metals  (haft-4ilMii »     *vr-r 
abundant;  but  thisAp|H*are  figumti 
i."  no  evidence    for  the  gold  ;   ihci 
tin,  copper,  lead  and  antimony,  wr 
in  abundance   (the  fii-^t   tvro  from 
matrix),  but  the  tin  ihnf   ha>«  been 
fur  many  years  past  yi<  la 

of  silver.     Lakba  lian  >i\% 

Hajpoots    of   Natjarchal,   nl    Anit^ 
Hajasfhnn^  Vol.  i,  p.  274. 

LAKHAK-DAG TJAR,  nmii.iil 
Hyarna. 

LAKHL  Hind.     Bed   lea  thin- 1| 
**  lakh"  at  Nurpur,  &e, 

LA-KHIRAJ,  Ahab,  A  l^^rw 
fndja  to  land,  free  from  rent  or  p«l 
rent  freo-land, 

LAKHON,  see  Laos. 

LAKHNOUTL     ThtM^  tli«  ^ 
c5  ty  of  Gau  I*  ca  I  led  by  11  .  Ji 

and    supposed    by    sox\i:  iTi 

Regia  of  Ptolemy.     It  "iiof 
of  the  Ganges  about  twrnt^-...-  . 
Rajmahab— Ca/.  Bexf^Jan.  1871 
p,  55. 

LAKHTEI,  IlfXD.     Cofuittia 
formic. 

LAKM UNA,  Hero.  Atn>fMi«i 
TMtn, 

LAKPAT  KANDIII  BAO, 
rao,  Kutch  or  Cutch- 

LAKRA,  IIim>.    Wood  or 
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LAKSHMI.  LAKSHMl. 

IA*BAG*H,  Hind.     Hyaenn.  ,  nmrita,   or   immortal    bevei-age.      She    then 

tEHAN,  a  riFer  near  Niijeebalmd  in  |  assjumes  tlic   character  of  rho  Venus  Aphro- 

;  dites  of  the  Greeks,  who,  as  Hesiod  and 
Homer  sinjr,  arose  from  the  sea,  ascended  to 

j  Olympus,  and  captivated  all  the  gods.  "  It 
f  rhyming  doublets  are  of  common  \  may  l>e  contended,"  lie  contiuucit,  "  that 
ce  and  are  not  confined  to  proper  i  although  Lakshmi  may  he  figuratively  called 
D  a  certain  extent  tliey  may  be  made  i  the  Ceres  of  Hindustan,  yet  any  two  or  moro 
.lly  at  will   upon  a  variety  of  sub- |  idolatrous  nations,  who  subjfisted  by  agricul- 


llylliiCD.  Wood.  Meda  lakri,  Hind., 
them  monopetala,  and  T.  roxburghii. 


ture,  might  naturally  conceive  a  deity  to 
preside  over  their  labours,  without  having  the 
least  intercourse  with  each  other,  but  no 
reason  appears  why  two  nations  should  con- 
>UMANA,   the  faithful  brother  of  j  cur  in  supposing  that  deity  to  be  a  female,  one 

at  least  of  them  would  be  more  likely  to 
imagine  thai  the  earth  was  a  goddess,  as, 
indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  hindoos  in  the 
existence  of  Prit'hivi,  and  that  the  god  of 
abundance  rendered  her  fertile.  Besides,  in 
veiy  ancient  temples  near  Gay  a,  we  seo 
images  of  Lakshmi  with  full  breasts,  and  a 
cord  twisted  under  her  ai*m,  like  a  horn  of 
plenty,  which  looks  very  like  the  old  Grecian 
and  Roman  figures  of  Ceres."  Sir  William 
Jones  has  addressed  a  hymn  to  Lakshmi, 
"  the  world's  great  mother,"  that  cannot  be 
perused  by  an  oriental  student  without  great 
profit,  nor  by  any  one  without  unqualified 
admiration.  In  the  argument  he  calls  her 
Lakshmi  or  Sri,  the  Ceres  of  India,  the  pre- 
serving power  of  nature,  or,  in  the  language 
of  allegory  the  consort  of  Vishnu,  or  Heri,  a 
personification  of  the  divine  goodness.  Some 
represent  her  as  the  daughter  of  Bhrign,  a  son 
of  Brahma  :  but,  in  the  Mercandeya  Purana, 
the  Indian  Isis,  or  Nature,  is  said  to  have 
assumed  three  transcendant  forms,  according 
to  her  three  guna  or  qualities,  and  each  of 
thorn  to  have  produced  a  pair  of  divinities, 
Brahma  and  Lakshmi,  Mahesa  and  Saras wati, 
Vishnu  and  Kali.  After  whose  intermarringes 
Sfarth  no  longer  enjoyed  the  blessing  ■  Brahma  and  Saraswati  formed  the  mundane 
lance  and  prosperity.  Lakshmi  as  I  egg,  which  Mahesa  and  Kali  divided  into 
»rt  of  Vishnu  is  the  saeti,  or  active  I  halves,  and  Vishnu,  together  with  Lakshmi, 
»f  the  preservative  power.  She  is  preserved  it  from  destructioji.  A  third  story 
d  as  the  goddess  of  riches,  and  would  i  supposes  her  to  have  sprung  from  the  sea  of 
id  for  increase  of  wealth  by  a  desir-  j  milk,  when  it  was  churned  on  the  second 
M>  leather  than  Kuvera,  the  Plutus  of.  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  who  is  often  paintjd 
theon  :  she  might,  therefore,  be  na-  I  reclining  on  the  serpent  Ananta,  the  embltm 
jnsidered  as  the  appropriate  consort '  of  eternity  ;  and  this  fable,  whatever  may  l>o 

the  meaning  of  it,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
most  poetical.  The  other  names  of  Sri,  or 
prosperiry,  arc  Ileiipriya,  Pedmalaya  or  P(d- 
ma,  and  Cainala,  the  first  implying  the  wir3 
of  Vishnu,  and  the  rest  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  lotus.  In  the  Srad'ha  or  obsequies  in 
jrship  her  exclusively  as  the  symbol  honour  of  deceased  ancestors,  Lakshmi  i<, 
srnal  Being.  As  Rembha,  the  sea-  j  among  most  other  deities,  earnestly  invoked, 
je?s  of  beauty,  she  sprang  as  one  of  I  particularly  when  a  votary,  by  gifts  to  brnh- 
\eeu  gems  from  the  ocean,  when  .  mans,  is  ''  desirous  6f  obtaining  celestial  bisB 
»y  the  good  and  evH  beings  for  the  '  for  the  defunct."    A  donation  of  n  milch  cow 

3S1  L  a^ii 


<•   Thus  chauki-auki  means  '*  chaii^," 
chauki    or,   at   most,  ''  chairs  aud 
lakri-akri,  "  sticks  and  stakes." 
iHA,  Sans.     Lac. 


See    Meghoad,   Mehrawun,    Rama, 

IHMANA,  Hind.     Dicliptera   rox- 

>UMI.  This  sea-born  goddess  of 
md  prosperity,  the  consort,  or  sacti  of 
was  obtained  by  him  at  the  churning 
a.  She  is  painted  yellow,  sitting  on 
i  or  water  lily,  and  holding  in  her 
imetimes  the  kamala  or  lotus,  at 
;be  shell  or  the  club  of  Vishnu.  At 
she  was  so  beautiful  that  all  the  gods 
enamoured  of  her,  but  Vishnu  at 
obtained  her.  She  is  considered  as 
oo  Ceres,  or  goddess  of  abundance. 

has  various  names — among  which 
or  SrLs,  the  goddess  of  prosperity, 
idma  or  Kamala,  from  the  lotus  or 
»  being  sacred  to  her,  also  Rembha, 
cm  goddess  ;  Varahi  (as  the  energy 
u  in  the  Varaha  avatar)  ;  Ada  Maya, 
ber  of  the  world,  Narayani,  Vidg- 
.mali,  &c.  The  goddess  was  the 
of  Bhriga  ;  but,  in  consequence  of 

of  Durvasa  (an  incarnation  of  Siva) 
m,  she  abandoned  the  three  worlds, 
>aled   herself  in  the  sea  of  milk,  so 


ity  of  wealth,  but  Major  Moor  did  not  ; 
represented   in  that  capacity.     The 
of  Vishnu  esteem  Lakshmi  as  the 
f  the  world  and  then  called  her  Ada 
nd   snch  Vaishnavas  as  are  Sactas,  ] 
lorers  of  the  female  energy  or  nature 


LAK^mil. 


LAKSHML 


I 

I 
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1S5  nttentltHl  by  tunny  appropriate  coremonies,  sou  oi'  a  high  class  bo  cooked  ;  hf 
finishing  Willi  prayer?,  the  acceptor  hoMiug  on  jouride?,  aspaee  of  10  or  12  »f|(il 
ilunug  the  recital  the  sacrcil  animal  by  the  ho  purified  ;niid  is  easily  poUui«*«l  Ij 
taiL  The  boon-granting  cow,  t^o  hoiionred  proach  of  impure  pei-sous  or  thmg;* 
in  the  preceding  extract,  is  called  Siirabhi,  vexatious  case  tiie  food  Useomcl 
ami  her  descen<hiiits  are  much  revered  by  nil  I  The  ashes  of  cow-dung  uro  «l*o  i 
eliLS^es  of  hindoos  above  thoKe  tliHt  may  he  purifying  nature  ;  and  liindoofi,  of  i 
denominiikMl  ba.He.  It  is  common  iov  brah-  |  rankftauil  degrees,  men  and  W4>m«^ 
mans  and  other**,  to  feed  a  cow  before  tlteylally,  or  frequently  um)  ihem,  naiJ 
take  their  own  breakfa.'^t,  ejacuhiting  hh  they  times  with  other  ingredietit5s>  la  H 
present  their  food,  "Daughter  of  Surubhi,  |  forehead,  necks?,  nrms,  &<\  St>mcti 
framed  of  five  elen:eut«*,  i5U?picionp,  pure, 
holy,  sprung  from  the  j^un,  accept  tliis  food 
of  me  ;  jialutation  mito  thee  V*  Or,  if  he  con- 
duct the  kine  to  graf^s^  **  May  cows,  who  are 
mothers  of  tlie  three  worlds  and  daughtera  of 
Surabhi,  and  who  are  beneficent,  pure  and 
holy,  accept  the  food  given  by  me.*'  In 
marriage  ceremonii^s  a  cow  is  one  of  the 
actors*  "  The  hos[)iitible  rites  are  conducted 
by  letting   loo.«e  a  cow  at  the   interccFsion  of  | 

the   guest  ;  a  barbor,    who   attends  for    that  I  its  performance  it  bap|»eiied,  acccm 
purpose,    exclaims    *  the    cow  !     the    cow  !*  '  h^sjend,  that  a  crow,  named   ftom 
Upon  which  the  gue&t  pronounces    tliii*  Icxt    <ru«posiliun,  Mitni-caca,  wa^   pnstiitfi 


or 


espetdally  religions  m 
or  those  having  some 
rubbed  all  over  with  tht-M?  a^bt^f 
and  make  a  curious  frky-blui^  a 
Mtthaileva  Ib  A*equeiitly  patnteti 
rather  of  iin  nHhey  colour,  and  tl 
just  noticed  perhaps  iraitJite  UuU 
Krishna,  abo  a  deity  of  a  htue  or 
The  ceremony  of  Kar:«ha4^ni  is  obli 
the  ns^e  of  the  cow-dung— on  ooe 


I 

I 
I 


— ^release  the  cow  from  the  fetters  of  Viirnna. 
May  »he  subdue  my  foe,  may  she  destroy  the 
enemies  of  both  him  (the  host)  and  me. 
Dismiss  the  cow,  that  she  may  eat  the  grass 
and  drink  water.  When  the  cow  has  been 
released,  the  guest  thus  adilrctises  her,  *  I  have 
earnestly  entreated  this  prudent  pei*8on,  say- 
ing, kill  not  the  innocent  harm!e«P  cow,  who 
is  mother  of  Kudra^i,  dftughter  of  Va^us,  sij^ter 
of  Adityas,   is  the  source  of  ambropsia,  &c.* 


mftliafely    (lew   and    impiii-ted 
new5  tiniC   a  hindoo  who    peiU 
hagni,  goes^   to  heaven,     Thla  ex' 
sists  in  the  victim   coveriiiL'  b«* 
with  a  thick  Ci>at  of  cow-ii  ti 

dry,  it}  set  on  fire,  and  coubi*.«,^  ^  ^ 
sinner.     Until   revealed    by    tbe 
potent  expiation  wa^  unknown  ; 
since   been   occasionally  resarttHl  t^ 
larly  by    the   famous   8ancara-cli 


It  18  evident,"  continues    Mr.  CidelMookt^  •  friendly  crow  was  punifiheU   for  her 


tion  ;  and  wan  forbidden  and  all  Wf 
ascend  to  heaven  and  were  dooinci^i 
to  live  on  carnoo.     Thr»  crow 


**  tl»at  the  guest's  intercei^sions  imply  u  prac- 
tice, now  become  obsolete  of  slaying  a  cow 
for  the  purpose  of  hospitalify.*'     In  the  Ilito- 

padesa,  p,  110,   the   earth  is  calfed    Surabhi,  (bird    of  ill    omen    in    Indin  ;   still 
and  the    learned    translator  (Wilkins)   notes  I  fenudes  are  sometime*  Dained  Kmki, 
the  name  to  be  not  usually  so  applied,  although  I  in  that  dialect,  as  well  as  m  San«cr 
the   earth    may   well  be  ca!le<l    the    cow    of  I  crow.     The    females   of    Malabar 
plenty.  Many  writers  have  noticed  the  ku per- j  than  others^  called  after  animal*. 
slitiouB  veneration  that  some  sects  of  hindoos    alligator,  is  n  name  among   them, 
have   for   cows  and   calves:  the   custom,  so    grcatesr,  or,  at  any  rat^-,     ' 
naiversal    in    loilia  of  using   cow-dung   fi^r    of  all  purifiers,  is  the  u 
floors  and  walls,  can,   however,   scarcely  be  i  spirits  of  impurity   abb   i 


sanctifying  liquid.  Imu-- 
it,  no   man    of  any    pn  i     ^ 
clean iincj^s  would    pass     i     m 
staling  without   r(^ccivit]J^  rii 


considered  m  a  supers titioit,  for  it  is  used  for 

floors  by  all  sects,  as  well  as  biadoos,  as  the 

most  cool  and  cleanly  article.     Once  a  vveek, 

perhaps,  it  is  common  to  rub  over  earthen 

flooi^s  with  fresh  cow-dung  mixed  up  with  as  j  his   bedewcd   fingers,  m^s*viiig   nuii 

ranch  water  as  will  render  it  easy  to  spread  ;    his  forehead,  shoulder*  ami    br«iiill 

this  is  done,  not  only  in  tent^  and  temporary    animal  be    retentive,  a    ptous  ex 

hauses  of  gentlemen,  but  sometimes  over  the    impatiently  apply  hia  finger,  and  by 

floors  of  the  out-honses  of  Europeans  as  well    tickling  excite  the  ;"---*'•  f^o^ 

a*  native?.     This  graell,  wfnch   is  not  at  first 

uij pleasant^  quickly  goes  off,   and  no  floor  is 

so  cool  »(iil  comfoi'table,  nor  so  obnoxious  to 

fl»  -  «,  Cow-dung  is  plastered  over 

thv  .:e,  before  the  meal  of  a 


per- 


il 

however,  he   may    :  br  §ii 

tioo,   receive  a   grcaloi    booci 
scendant  of  Surabhi   wa^  tioplorad 
The  name  of  this  g  «|fo  gi«i 

lo&t  stalks  of  grain  viie 


nsi 


\. 
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LAKSHUl. 

mry  home  from  the  field  and  preserve 
:t  fanrveet.  With  all  who  desire  that 
^  attend  their  lAkshmi,  of  whom 
ID  prototype  is  Ceres,  it  receives 
irmtion.  The  Mahratta  cultivators 
itive  to  her  worship,  and  when  the 
»ps  are  well  above  the  ground,  they 
to  their  fields,  where  they  place  five 
ound  a  tree,  on  wliich  they  set  pots 
liou  and  some  wheaten  fiour  which 
i-ship  as  tlie  Panch-Pandu.  In  the 
they  take  «  few  stalks  of  Sorghum, 
tanp  suiTOUuded  by  a  cloth,  to  their 

vhich  0  (v)  ©  0  O  *''«y 

i  Lakshmi.  It  is  an  interesting  sight 
le  wives  of  the  cultivators  each  re* 
to  her  home  with  her  lit-up  basket 
lum.  The  ceremonial  is  performed 
Uli  day  of  the  moon,  **  amas,"  which, 
fell  on  Christmas  day. 
jpDtanah  in  one  festival,  Lakshmi  is 
by  the  type  of  riches,  evidently  the 
t  Anupurua  in  another  gnrb,  and 
isiiltural  community  place  a  corn. 
filled  with  grain  and  adorned  with 
Es  her  ix»presentative  ;  or,  if  they 
?r  effigies,  they  are  those  of  Padmii, 
r-nymph,  with  a  lotus  in  one  hand, 
pMshu  (or  fillet  for  the  head)  in  the 
Iks  Lakshmi  was  pro<luced  at  **  the 
'  of  the  ocean,"  and  hence  called  one 
urteen  gems,  she  is  confounded  with 
chief  of  the  apsaro,  the  Venus  of  the 
Though  both  were  created  from  the 
ra)  of  the  waters  (ap  or  upX  but  they 
stiDct  as  the  representations  of  riches 
ty  can  l>e.     Lakshmi  became  the  wife 


LAL-BEO. 

her,  is  Plutus,  as  Yama  is  Pluto,  the  infernal 
judge.  The  consecrated  lamps  and  the  libations 
of  oil  ai'e  all  dedicated  to  him  ;  and  in  Raj- 
putnnah,  "torches  and  flaming  brands  are 
likewise  kindled  and  consecrated,  to  bnro  the 
bodies  of  kinsmen  who  may  be  dead  in  battle 
in  a  foreign  laud,  and  light  them  through 
the  shades  of  death  to  tlie  mansion  of  Yama." 
In  some  parts  of  northern  India,  Lakshmi 
is  a  personification  of  the  luui-solar  year  ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  Durga  is  that  of  the 
Solar  one  :  but  this  allegory  is  rejected  by  the 
pundits  of  the  Cnrnatic,  who  likewise  deny 
what  some  pretend,  that  she  lends  occasional- 
ly her  name  to  the  Moon,  and  even  to  Jupi- 
ter. The  representative  of  Ceres,  amongst 
the  hindous,  is  Lukshmi.  Amongst  the  Raj- 
put't<,  Gonri  seems  to  be  the  analogue  of 
Ceres,  and  the  festival  of  the  Ahnirea  or 
Muhoorat  ka  Shikar, — the  slaying  of  the  wild 
boar,  is  in  honour  of  Gouri  or  Ceres. — 
Tod's  Rajasthun,  Vol  i,  p.  597  ;  Cole,  Myth. 
Hind,,  /).  60;  Works,  Vol.  xiii;  Colebrooke's 
As.  Res,,  Vol.  vii,  pp.  276-293  ;  Moor's 
Pantheon,  p.  143  ;  fVilford.  See  La'ali 
Arab  Pearls,  Baihiji,  Brahma  or  Hiranya- 
gharbha,  Chandra,  llindoo,  Inscriptions,  Ka- 
ma, Kurma,  Lakshmi,  Mahadevi,  Maya,  Pri- 
thivi,  Ramanandi  or  llaniawat,  Havana,  Sakta, 
Sacti,  Salagrama,  Sita,  Sri  Sampradaya,  Tri 
pati,  Vaikuntha,  Vidya,  Vishnu. 

LAK8IIMI-BALAJI,  see  Sri  sampradaya. 

LAKSHMI  NAUAYANA  CHETTU, 
Tkl.  Criiium  asiaticum,  Herb,  a,  toxicarium, 
R.,  ii.  J34  ;  a  substitute  for  squill. 

LAKSHMI  NARAYANI,  see  Salagrama. 

LAKSHMI  TULASI,  Ocimum,  sp, 

LAKIMPUR  HILLS,  27"  21' ;  94-  1',  in 


u,  or  Kaniya,  and  is  represented  at  the  |  Assam,  N.  of  Lakimpur  on  the  right  side  of 

is  marine  couch  when  he  is  floating  i  ""^     t>    ^  ,        ,    .  .      *       ..  . 

haotic  waters.     As  his  consort,  she 

Dto   the   character  of  Saras wati,  the 

of  eloquen<!e,  and  here  we  have  the 

tion  of  Minerva  and  Apol!o.     As  of 

,  the  owl  is  the  attendant  of  Lakshmi ; !  6,800  feot. — P.  C,  Bruce, 

a  wo  reflect  that  the  Egyptians,  who  I 

d    the  Grecian  pantlieon,  held   these  | 

festivals,  also   called    **  the    feast   of   lacoocha,  Boxh. 

in  honour  of  Minerva  at  Sais,  wo  may        LA  K  UCIIAMU,  Singh. 

the    origin    of    this   grand    oriental    coocha,  i?.,  iii,  o24. 

from  that  common  mother-country  in  '      LAL,     also     Pila     moorgh-kes, 

Asia,  whence  the  Dewali  or  festival  I  Celosia  cristata. 

I  radiated  to  remote  China,  the  Nile,        LAL,  Hind.,  Pers.     Ruby. 

ige»,  and  the  shores  of  the  Tigris  ;        LAL,  Hind.     Red. 

lamps  and  fireworks  of  the  Shab-i- 1      LALA,  Hind.     Sir,  master,  a  respectful 
f  the   mahomedans  of  Isl^m   is   but  I  appellation  for  the  Kaet  race. 
»st   of   lamps"  of  the   hindoos.     In        LALATA  DITYA,  see  Damara. 

there  is  a  mixture  of  the  attributes  !  LAL  BAGH,  Hind.,  Pers.  Ruby  garden, 
and  Proserpine,  of  Plutus  and  Pluto.  !  LAL-BARYALA,  Beng.  Sida  rhombi- 
i  partakes  of  the  attributes  of  both  '  folia. 

while  Kuvern,  who  is  conjoined  with  '      LAL-BEG,  sec  Bhungcc. 
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the  Brahmaputra,  between  the  Londiri  and 
Subansiri  rivers.  Average  height  of  the 
prominent  peaks  is  about  7,000  feet.  The 
top  of  these  hills  are  just  covered  with  snow 
in  winter.  Lowest  snow  limit  in  winter  is 
,800  feot.— P.  C,  Bruce. 
LAKSMANA  SKNA,  see  Inscriptions. 
LAKU-CHAMMA,     Tel.       Artocarpus 

Artocarpus  la- 

IIlHD. 


I 


LALAH.KJrr, 

L AL  DHATITRA*  Hind.  Dntui a  fastuosa, 
MilL  ;  Rfj^^h,  I  Wtild. 

LALGACJi  MARCH,  Hind.  Ciipsicutii 
fiutescen?!,  Linn. 

LAL-GOOL-MAKHMAL,  Beng.  Gotn- 
plircnn  kt^rniesiuw. 

LAL-GURANIA  ALU,  Hjnd.  Dbs- 
coren  purpurea. 

LAL-JAM,  BrwG.     Anlisia  ancep», 

LAL-JIIAO,  HisD,     T«marix  dioica. 

LAL  KADSAMBAL,  Hind.  Canuvalia 
ghuliiitii,  DC.  X  Itoxh,  ;    n\  Sf  A, 

LA  L  KAMAL,  Hind,  Nflumbium  ape* 
cio^?Uln,    IVifld 

LAL-KAMALUTA,  Bknq.  Quamoclit 
pcrMuitiim- 

LAL-KESHOORIVA,  Bkng.  Bergia 
vei-firilluui. 

LAL  KHAIR,Mahr.  Acm!ia  RunJrn,  DC. 

LAL  KlINVVAR,  a  public  nncrer, 

LAL-KURUBEE,  Bknu.,  Hind.  Nerium 
odarnm. 

LAL  LAMBA  MIRCH,  Beng.  Capsi- 
cum fViHet^eetis,  Li  an. 

LALL-JUARL  i\\m\   Sorghum  vulgare. 

LALL  MIRCH,  Hind.  Cupsicutn  iVute- 
l&ens,  Linn, 

LAL-BETOO,  Beng.  Chetiopodium  pur- 
purea m, 

L\L-BICHHUTEE,  Beng.  Nettle,  Btch- 
meria  itdf-nupfu. 

LAL  BUN-LUKGA»Bkng.  JussieuayU. 
losft,  Lam^ 

LAL-CHAMPA-NUTI,  Bkno.  Amuran- 
tiij*  ruber. 

LAL-CHIRCHIRI,  Hind.  AeliyrauLhes 
aspcra,  Liftn,  ;  Boj-lt, 

LAL  CHITRA,  Hind.  Plimibuj-o  zcy- 
lanica.  Blistc^nitg  plumbago,  RodI  ot  Plum- 
bago i08ea* 

LAL  CHAKDAN,  Duk.  Fterocnrpus  sau- 
talinus,  Li/tn,     See  Satider*B  wood. 

LAL  DANA,  Hind.   Ceiitaurea  nioscliata 

L  A  LGLAH,  a  river  whicli  rises  in  Uie  table- 
land of  Urissia,  near  tbe  i^ource  of  the  Boiids- 
d»ira,  and  runs  south  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Length,  133  miles* 

LAL-GURU,  iho  familiar  name  rvf  ihe 
rak!*hasha  Aronakarat,  worshipped  by  llie 
bhan»i  rare  of  northern  India. 

LALITA-VISTAEA,  a  life  of  Buddba, 
compiled  1,400  years  after  he  died.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  populw  books  of  the  buddhisU, 
and  in  parr  cif  the  huddliuHt  Canon. 

LA  LI  VVARUN,  Hind,     Tulipa  stellala. 

LALAH,  in  HindusUn,  ii^  the  name  fur  the 
Knyat^t  of  Benj^id.  '  If  other  employments 
fail   a   sndrn,*   Riys    Menu,  lie  should  -^uWist ' 

writing/ — Travels  in  Ilindustai*^  \oL  i, 

^#ALAJI*lvHU>  literally  tulip  dtspo^itiotn 


fJtlil»y> 

iiL  BLluchi^^tau^  tm  iatpfe,Miou  of 
synonymous  witli  dariinet  |>cl» 
gers   Tratreii^  fieluchi^tan  4^  Sim\ 

LALLA  ROOKH,  see  Ko«i 
Cnstee,  Shalimar:  lit^'rally  it 
LALLOOP,     m      Muuniji 
labour  given  as  tax. 

LAL  MITTEE,  or  Red 
applied    to    ordinary   eoil    nnft^ 
moonim  being  iudisicrit 
composing    trap,    soft 
unythin<r  which  is  too  hai' 

and  loo  soft  for  building,  pui , 

is  found  lying  imroediaialy  over 
or   f^ome    similar   variety    of  fHai 
Carter's  Geological  Ptsfterf  &m  tt 
dirtf  p.  185. 

LAL  SHAKRKAND^ALt^  H 
tatas  eduli.^,  Choist/. 

LAL-SUMBUL,  HixD,     Bed 

of  Arsenic, 

LAL  JOOR,  HticD.  Cajanucindiei 

LAL-LANKA  MIRICH,  Unii 

or  ehili-peppen  Capsicum  fruti*i(cc« 

LAL  UNTEEYA,  Biuso.  Amati 

purpureus, 

LALLY.    Count    di»,   arrived  h 

17o8  as  comraander-in-chiof  * 

of  the   king  for  all    the    I 
in  India,  Tlie  father  of  eour 
Wft.*?  m  Gerard  0*Lally,  an  1 
ing  defeuded  Limerick,  to* 
French,    He  formed  the  **  1 1 
Im  son,    Thomas  Arthur,    ai 
one  (1702)    was  a    private    fn 
ann}%  antl  at  the  a^^o    of  t 
saved  France  at  Fontenoy.      i 
that  of  his  brigade  I  tlio  command 
1 1  ad  i  [1  h  er  i  ted  from  a  g » ?  i  --  •  i  .**-•*. 
Ion,  decided  the  day,  w  I 
the  stolid,  immovcalde  Lik^-nsn  au 
servetl  in   Russia   with   cfT<lit,  m 
riiii^ed   to  assiiftt  the  Jacobite 
under  Marshal   Saxe,  wbo 
future  Mareelmi    de  Fnmc€»  aad 
Deren^ber  1 7*56,  when  fiftr-f*.>er 
he  wuH  M[ipoiuted  comniaQ»J 
French  possessions  in  the  cj 
iti  ihe  vigour  of  his  powers,  a 
plinarian,  a  general  by  tustitu  t   mni 
ing,  a  s«-ate«man.     Full  of  i 
le<lgo,  and  thou'^l.itHli,^^.    i 
pacitieft  were, 
titrungespintwiiiv  f 
"  the  di^eaae  of  nn, 
has  l*eiiiiyed  itself 
was  unablr^  to  coni 
etate  of  il 
attention 
India.     The  i^ 
him  to  be  »iiM 


LALLV. 


LAL  MOORUA. 


I  tlwrnselTea  to  escape  toilsome  occupa- 
He  at  once  rovei*sed  the  policy  of 
X.  Thmft  able  administrator  had  l>een 
fo  respect  native  projiuiiceK  ;  hiB  whole 
in  fact  had  been  a  policy  of  conciliation. 
ilj,  eoDfident  in  his  strength,  tried  to 
theexistencey  as  anation,  of  the  millions 
dustan.  When  men  whose  caste  for- 
tem  to  kbour  refused  to  act  as  coolies, 
sre  atonco impressed,  and  driven  to  their 
Tbe  native  inhabitants  of  Poudicherry 
1  this  way,  condemned  without  distinc- 
all  sorts  of  labour.  Brahmins  were 
led  to  carry  the  loads  their  caste  for- 
lem  to  touch,  and  were  yoked  with 
riah  and  soodra  to  draw  carts.  The 
iras  an  nnivei'sal  panic  in  Pondicherry. 
le  Leyrit  and  the  Council  remonstrated, 
rere  treated  as  accomplices  who  had 
Kibed.  When  he  returned  from  the 
St  of  Fort  St  David,  he  returned  to  a 
18  Earopean  and  Native  inhabitants  of 
were  alike  struck  by  a  paralysis  of 
aod  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  savage 
Of  these  two  feelings  he  himself 
i  once  tbe  cause  and  the  object. 
■een  petitioned  that  Bussy  should 
Bd  them  in  tlie  field.  When  before 
I  his  officers  shrank  from  an  assault 
hate  for  him,  and  at  last,  deserted  by 
M»  with  a  mutiny  in  his  aimy,  and  an 
if  active  hatred  to  every  officer  under 
■sand,  he  was  compelled  to  raise  Bussy 
ictiYe  command.  After  the  battle  of 
wash,  in  which  colonel,  afterwards  sir 
Toote,  totally  defeated  him,  he  was 
bdy  with  mutinous  troops  and  hostile 
ioD,  to  defend  Pondicherry.  Without 
iements,  or  supplies,  or  forage,  dctest- 
18  officers  and  so  hated  by  the  popula- 
it  they  tried  to  kill  him,  be  defended 
ti  lor  months  against  a  superior  army, 
ing  even  the  admiration  of  the  bc- 
^rho  could  not  comprehend  how  a 
detested  could  have  held  the  reins  so 
■J  the  Ist  May  1 760,  the  French  Army 
JIned  almost  to  the  limits  of  Pondi- 
and  the  place  was  virtually  invested 
ind  land-.  Even  then,  Lally  never  for 
nt  showed  the  slightest  sign  of  dcs- 
i*or  the  nine  months  that  followed, 
thwarted  by  intrigues  and  opposition 
die  walls,  by  the  discontent  of  some  of 
pSy  aod  the  faithlessness  of  others,  ho 
tntained  a  lofty  mind  in  difBcult  cir- 
ice8.  All  this  time  he  was  surrounded 
B  whom  he  had  made  his  enemies,  he 
harassed  and  opposed.  The  regiment 
aine  had  been  reduced  to  327  men, 
LalJy  to  230  ;  whilst  the  enemy  hatl 
I  largo  reinforcements.  Finally,  all 
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resources  having  been  exhausted,  and  having 
but  four  ounces  of  rice  left  for  distribution  to 
each  soldier,  he  agreed  on  the  14th  January 
to  capitulate,  but  the  English  refused  to  grant 
him  terms,  and  he  w^as  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion  (16th  January  1761).  The  fol- 
lowing extmct  from  the  letter  of  an  English 
officer  who  was  present  at  the  siege,  will  show 
the  straits  to  which  Lally  was  reduced  before 
he  gave  in.  *  Our  Artillery,'  lie  says,  *  per- 
fonned  wonders,  but  the  want  of  every  neces- 
sary within  was  what  chiefly  wrought  in  our 
favour.  The  inhabitants  had  subsisted  for  a 
long  time  upon  their  elephants,  horses,  camels, 
«&c.  I  can  assure  you  for  a  truth  that  a  dog 
sold  for  24  rupees  ;  of  this  miserable  provi- 
sion, there  did  not  remain  enough  for  one  day 
longer,  when  the  English  took  possession  of 
the  place.*  Again  referring  to  Lally,  he  says, 
*  it  is  a  convincing  proof  of  his  abilities,  the 
managing  so  long  and  vigorous  a  defence,  in 
a  place  where  he  was  liohl  in  univei*8al  detes- 
tation.' As  he  mai*ched  out  of  the  citadel  of 
Pondicherry,  he  wtis  saluted  with  a  loud  and 
general  hiss,  and  was  loaded  with  the  most 
abusive  and  opprobrious  epithets.  The  In- 
tendant  of  his  army  who  followed  him,  an  old 
half  blind  man,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of 
age  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Lally  himself  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate  but  for  the  oppor- 
tune appearance  of  some  English  hussars. 
He  returned  to  France,  and  found  himself 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Government 
he  had  served  so  zealously.  For  twelve 
months  he  occupied  himself  in  prayers  for 
an  inquiry,  but  obtained  only  an  investi- 
gation, was  condemned  on  two  charges, — 
insolence  to  His  Majesty's  other  officers, 
which  was  true,  treason  to  His  Majesty,  which 
was  false, — was  haled  forth  in  a  dungcart  to 
his  execution,  and  cognizant  to  the  laBt  of  his 
one  misfortune,  died  exclaiming,  "  *  Tell  my 
judges  that  God  has  given  me  grace  to  par- 
don them,  if  I  were  to  see  them  again,  1 
might  no  longer  have  the  forbenrance  to  do 
it.* ....  An  English  officer,  writing  of  him  at 
the  time  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Madras,  says  : 
— *  Monsieur  Lally  is  arrived  amongst  us  ; 
notwithstanding  his  fallen  condition  he  is  now 
as  proud  and  haughty  as  ever.  A  great  share 
of  wit,  sense,  and  martial  abilities,  obscured 
by  a  savage  ferocity,  and  an  undistinguished 
contempt  for  every  person  that  moves  in  a 
sphere  below  that  of  a  general,  characterize 
this  odd  compound  of  a  man.* — The  Career 
of  Count  Lally,  a  Lecture  hy  Major  G.  B, 
Malleson,  Calcutta  :  Le  Pape  cjr  Co, 

LAL  MIRCH,  Guz.,  Hind.,  Duk.  Cap- 
sicum frutesceus,  Cayenne  pepper.  Capsicum 
aunuum  :  Capsicum  fastigia. 

LAL.MOOHGA,  Bkng.     Common  cocks- 


L 
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LAMA, 


L\^l 


lIiND.  Celosia  ci'i&- 

Amiirantus  atiopur- 
Abclmoscbus  cs- 


^lymht  CJToj^ia  niUra. 

LAL-MUIiaiMCKS 
inth,  Linn.  ;    Rov/k 

LAL  NUTI,  \}tSG. 
puveus,  Roxb, 

LALO,  Vr,  of  Miiurit 

LALPOORA,  «ep  Khybor, 

LAL  PAUMA»  Neiumliium  speciosurn. 

LAL-PADMA-KIJ.KUBEK,  Beno.  ^"e^. 
urn  rosea  plenum, 

LfAL  F*IARA^  Bkng,  PsIJium  potnifo- 
rum,  LinfK 

LAL-SABUNEK,  Bt^G.  TriautheiTin 
rubellum* 

LAL-BABUNL  Ti  ifintlitmft  ohoordifolimiL 

LAL-SAG,  IIiNii.  A  in  a  runt  us  gtingeticuKj 
Linn, 

LAL  SEM  KI  PILVLIJ,  Dvk.  Ubiab 
vulgnrb. 

LAL-STIAK,  Bkng,  Amaranlusgangeti- 
cus,  Littrt. 

LAL-SHAKKKAISTD-ALU,  Bekg.  But^i- 
tas  pantcnlntu^. 

LAL-SUBUJUYA,  Hikd.    Cannn  in.lica. 

LAL'SOORJYL-MUNl,  Bkng.  Hibiscus 
biitus, 

LAL  SUFRl-AM,  Hind.  PsitJium  pomi- 
ferum,  IJftn. 

LAL-SUUBUJUYA,  Besg.  Canna  in- 
dlca. 

LAL-SUMBULKIIAB,  Buk.  Red  eul- 
phuret  of  Amenic. 

LAL  TUR,  HiKD.,  var.  of  Cajauui*  iiitlicus, 
ISpreftff* 

LAL-UNTIYA,  Bkng,  Amarauttts  atro- 
pur parens,  Ro:rb, 

LAMA,  correctly  blama,  is  the  TiU-fan 
word  for  ii  superior.  Tlie  Dalai  Lauia,  I i (or- 
ally oceJiU  superior,  is  tho  liit^btitsL  la  rniik  of 
the  Tibetan  ]ama«,  lie  resiUfJi  at  Llm^^sa. 
Ha  13  viewed  ns  an  iuearnation  of  the  Dlyaao 
Bodiiisatwa  Chenrei^i,  who  is  supposed  to 
csffect  his  re-enibodimeut  by  a  beam  of  light 
whieJi  issue:*  from  his  body  and  enters  rhe 
imlividiial  wliom  bo  selects  for  his  ro-dodcent. 
The  honorific  title  of  Lamu,  (^lama)  stn**ily 


or     Dbarma     Hajab,    }kld* 
ol>edience,      Lama^  arc?    vert 
Lbafcfi^a  and  its  vicinity  . 
lie*t  ol  12  prinrijml   miM 
u   total  oi    J8,5(K)  Liiiujis.     In 
nre  about  J  2,000    Lama    in   a 
1q8,()00.     There  ba«  b^eii  Kf.i 
heubioii  re^Hrding  the  Buddha 
wft,  the   regenemtioa   of  tiae   Gnu 
bein;^  eon^ider**d  as  au  ffXireplional 
Budillia   relnniin*f   hitkhi^&l   maaki 
Hodgson,    (pp,    137t    l*iB,)    truly 
!  "divine  Lama***  of  Tibf*f,    Arhun 
believes  "  thut.  a  ^  ♦tM 

wrested  the  just  n^  i 

own    use,"   mid   so    creiiu^d    the 
nioi'fiiU,    or    present    palpable    dit 
Tibet/'     Fra  Oriiatio  guys  timt  ** 
sara  coll*  istei$>>&  aoimn  del  tucdrd 
iub)  oppurc  in    altri  eorpi."     EcM 
not  aware  of. this  fact  ^*^    •*  *  -  tti 
Lamas  du  Til)et  se   c<  » 

ijooirac  autant  de  diviui'       t  i     udi 
uees  pour  le  milut  des  bi^niTi:  '  . '     Bi 
planalion  whitJi  Major  Uui  f 

in  Ladiik,  which  its  the  suin  j 

by  Fra  Urnzio  in  Lbasa^   i&  bitufvlir 
vincins:^     The   Grand    Lama   it  « 
generated     Bodbi^atwa,    who   reir 
accepting  Baddhahood,  that  he  ttmi 
to  be  boru  again  and  agaui  for  tine 
mankind*     For  a  Buddha  t^annoi  | 
re(!:enernted,  and  hence  the  fataoui 
Sathaguta,  ^*  tlius   gone/'  and  8^ 
gone/*  or  gone  for  ever. 
or  priest  in  Tibet  i- 
are  thf*  Llama  or  f^i 
are  llie  Tohba  and  i 

pi*obationcr  who  is  s  i 

ment  to  whidi  he  wouj 
age  of  H  or  10  and  n 
coi^flingly*    At  15^  he 
at  24  a  Gylojjg,  pro v Id 
satisfactory.     There  are  two  eert^i  y 
bipkii,  who  dress  iu  yellow^  aud  the 
iu  red,  the  Shanimar  Gyiong  Wing  i 
marry*     So  also  the  Great  Lama  i 
ia  regarded  r»  immortal  ;   ihiMigli 


The  ordja 


belongs  only  to  the  superiors  ol    convenffi 

but  is  apjilied  also  to  ordained  prient^.  The  oceaijionalty  pas3ca  fin>Di  ooeearlltlj 
Tibetan  prie*it!4  are  ordained  to  celebacy  ;  to  anotlier. 
bat  as  they  jive  under  the  same  roof  with 
nuns,  thii*  prohibition  is  probably  not  fol- 
lowed out.  The  Kbaopo  is  a  head  L«ma,  an<l 
these  are  tlie  superiors  of  the  larger  monas- 
teries. The  Delai  Lamas  are  t^elected  by  the 
clergy,  but,  since  1792,  the  Chinese  govern- 
roent  iuHuence  the  election,  to  obtain  tlioson^ 
of  families  known  for  their  loyalty*  In 
Bhutan  the  Khanpo  have  made  i  hem  selves 
almost  luilependeut  of  the  Datal  Limat^  and 
(lit*  jyjer  ui  Bhiit^m,  tjie  Dbarma  Uinpocbe 
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I       Tepa    ia    the   "LaniA    Yc*ttti^f 
private  guru,  or  high  prieat  of 
Lama/*  He  h  aUo  apfKiiiited  by 

I  emperor^  and  is  socneilQiQa  nn  r^Ta 
but  not  always.     Ut8  oflk< 

I  train  the  Grand  LamaiDehi.ii.i  .  a . 
and  lead  him,  if  be  can,  afirrwrnlik 
iu{]eed  an  im porta nl  persotugn  ta 
dbitit  world,  being  no  lesa  tbati  tliaM 

I  Grand  Lm  i^cieueiv     Tba  ai 

>  to  thiB  po  .i  the  baisda  oflbi 
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IiAMA. 


LAMA. 


shes  an  interesting  clue  to  the  extent  of 
tnpeiiai  power  over  the  church  of  Thibet. 
le  Che  Kap  Kempu  Lama  is  a  churchman 
«at  iofliieoce  iu  the  Goverument.  He 
ITS  to  represent  the  Gi-aiid  Lama  in  the 
sil  of  stHte  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Be.  He  may  be  called  Secretary  or 
ter  for  the  church,  and  the  Shapee  may, 
etljr  enough,  be  called  the  Financial, 
ial,  Ku venue  and  Home  Secretaries,  or 
Cera. 

e  Xibetan  Treasury  is  manacled  by  two 
rs  named  Jhassa  ;  both  are  Lamas,  and 
ojointljy  althouj^h  one  of  them  is  Trea- 

on  belinlf  of  the  *' Grand  Lama,"  and 
bher  on  behalf  of  tho  Noume-hcn  or  tem- 

eatate.  They  are  assisted  by  two  Sub- 
mrers  styled  Shangjotes.  Four  oilicers 
aated  Du-puns,  are  the  commanders  of  the 
Stan  Troops,  and  act  as  Civil  and  Political 
aisaiouei'S    on   occasions  of  frontier  or 

disturbances,  they  are  Thibetans,  and 
iimas.  The  ordinary  course  of  otticinl 
otion  is  from  a  Da-pun  to  a  Shapee  ;  of 
.  rank,  to  tlie  Da-puu  is  the  Che-pun, 
ia,  however,  a  civil  officer  and  acts  in  all 
rtmcnts  as  Deputy  to  the  Shapee.  Shate 
ee,  was  the  energetic  Commander-in- 
r  of  the  Tliibetan  army  which  opposed 
JRipalese  under  Jung  Bahadoor.  The 
)M  M  often  employed  as  Commissioner 
ip^tations  in  civil  affairs  either  Judicial 
Ibeal,  and  all  the  cases  sent  up  by  the 
m  for  trial  before  the  Shapee  are  for- 
led  through  this  officer.  All  appoint- 
to  to  tho  offices  above  noted,  require  the 
nnation  of  the  emperor, 
religious « exercise  much  practised  by  the 
Ihist,  is  that  of  going  round  the  convent, 
irating  himself  at  every  step.  Some- 
fean  immense  number  of  devotees  will  be 
f  through  their  act  of  devotion  at  the 
l-time,  one  after  the  other,  and  they  will 
rie  all  the  neighbouring  buildings  iu  their 
timtioni«.  The  feat  must  be  performed 
It  once  without  any  interruption,  even 
rof  stopping  for  a  few  moments  to  take 
hhinent  ;  and  the  prostrations  must  be 
let,  that  is  to  say,  the  body  must  be  ex- 
Bd  its  whole  length,  and  forehead  must 
b  the  earth  while  the  arms  are  stretched 
jk  front,  and  the  hands  joined.  Before 
^  also  the  pilgrim  must  describe  a  circle 
|.-iwo  ranrs  horns  which  he  holds  in  his 
Ik  Some  content  themselves  with  taking 
felk  round  the  convent,  rolling  all  the 
la  between  tlieir  fingers  tho  beads  of  their 
ebaplety  or  giving  a  rotatory  movement 
kind  of  praying  mill,  which  turns  with 
Mihle  rapidity.  This  instrnment  is  called 
n-Kor,  that  i«,  "  tnrninjr  prayer  ;"  and  it 
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,  is  common  enough  to  see  these  fixed  in  tho 
j  bed  of  a  ruuning  stream,  as  they  are  then  set 
I  in  motion  by  tlio  water,  and  go  on  pi-aying 
;  night  and  day,  to  the  special  benefit  of  the 
j  person   who   has   placed  them    there.     The 
Tartars  also  suspend  these  convenient  imple- 
ments over  their  domestic  hearths  that  they 
may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  current  of  cool 
air  from  the  opening  of  tho  tent,  and  so  twirl 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  tho   family. 
j  Another  machine  which  the   bnddhists  make 
j  use  of  to  simplify  their  dcvotiomd  activity  is 
]  that  of  a  large  bairel  turning  on  an  axis.     It 
I  is  made   of  thick   pasteboard,   fabricated    of 
I  innumerable  sheets   of  paper  pasted  one  on 
I  another,  and  upon  which  are  written  in  Thi- 
1  betan  character  tho  prayers  most  in  fashion. 
■  Those  who   have  not   sufficient   zeal  or  suffi- 
cient strength    to  place  on  their  backs  an  im- 
I  mense  loa<l  of  books,  and  prostrate  themselves 
'  at  every  step   iu  the  mud,  adopt  this  easier 
method,  and  the   devout  can  then  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep   at   their  ease,  while  the  complai- 
sant   machine    does    all    their    praying  for 
thorn.    As  a  penance,  or  under  a  vow,  a  Lama 
will   open  his   belly,    take    out  his    entrails 
and   j»lacc  them    before  him,    and   then  re- 
turn, immcdiat<?ly  to  his   former  state.     This 
spectacle,  atrocious  and  dis:gusting  as  it  is,  is 
1  very  common  iu   the  Lama  convents  of  Tar- 
tary.     The  Bokto  who  is  to  disi)lay  his  power, 
I  as  the  Mongols  say,  prepares  himself  for  the 
I  act  by  long  days  of  fasting  and   prayer  ;  and 
j  during  the  whole  time  he  must  maintain  tho 
I  most  absolute  silence,  an<l  refrain  from  all  com- 
\  munication  with  men.  In  Tibet,  the  remains  of 
j  the  sov«Mvign  Lanzas  are  tloposited  entire  in 
shrines  ])repared  for  their  remains  which  are 
I  ever  afterwards  regarded  as  sacred  and  visited 
with  religious  awe.  The  bodies  of  the  inferior 
\  Lama  are   usually  burnt  and  their  ashes  pro- 
I  served  in  little  metallic  idols,  to  which  places 
are  assign(»d  in  their  sacred  cabinets.     Ordi- 
I  nary  persons  are  treat eil  willi    less  ceremony 
I  — some  are  carried  to  lofty   eminences  where 
•  there  are  left  to  be  devoured  by  ravens,  kites, 
and    other   caruiverous   animals.     But    they 
j  also  have  places   surrounded  by  walls  where 
the  dea«l    are  placed.      The    Mongols   some- 
i  times  bury  their  dead  ;  often  they  leave  them 
^  ex}>osed  in  their   coffins,  or  cover  them   with 
:  stones,  paying  regard  to  the  sign  under  which 
'  the  deceased  was   born,  his   ago,  the  day  and 
hour  of  his  death,  which  determine  tlio  mode 
i  in  which  he  is  to  bo  interre<l.     For  this  pur- 
i  pose  they  consult   some    books,    which   are 
I  explained  to  them  by  the  Lama.     Sometimes 
!  they  burn  the  corpse,  or  leave  it  exposed  to 
the  birds  and  wild  beasts.     Children  who  die 
I  suddenly  are  left  by  their  parents  on  the  road. 
In  Spiti,  in  the  north- west  Himalaya,  wheu  a 


LXMBAR, 

fiir^n  CI  ten,  tnc  body  la  sometimes  buried,  or 
burnt  or  tbrowu  into  the  river»  or  cut  into 
mxMiW  piocos  niiii  burnt,  im) m on i lions  are  made 
ovur  t be  body  to  tbe  de[mrtcd  spirit,  sucb  aa 
tlo  not  troublo  yourself,  you  t^mmiot  enter  it 
(tneaning  the  dewd  body/)  in  summer  it  quick- 
\y  bocotnea  corrupt,  in  winter  it  freezes  and 
h  too  cold  for  you. — Fra  Orazio  hi  Noui\ 
Jour,  AbIuL^  L  xiv,  p,  408,  ii»  ;  Jour,  dcx 
BavanUHt  Mai  1831,  ;>*  263  ;  The  Bhiha 
Topes^  bt/  Mfijor  CunNtugham^  p,  67  ;  /-w/>- 
i*ock's  Ong,  of  Civil  ft*  236  ;  Huc^s  Recoi- 
iections  of  Joume^/^  pp.  I  17,  12*5,  126  ;  T/m- 
kowskVs  Journef/  to  Peking^  Vol.  ii,  p.  312  ; 
Mooi^i'ofCs  Travelx^  VoL  ii,  p.  12.  See  Ko» 
Ito-khoton,  Koureu,  Kunawer,  Lndak,  Sakya 
muni,  Skardo,  8ikb,  Tibet 

LAMAJJAKAMU,  Sans^.,  or  Vuttiveru, 
Tel.     Andropo«;ou  murieatuy,  R€(z. 

LAMAK,  orLnmak  ebair,MAiAY.  Tallow, 
LAM A^^ZA,  HiNi>,     Cedrus  deodnia. 
LAMA  SERAI,  sec  Kouren,  Koko*klioton. 
LAM  AY   or  Lanikay  It!  I  and,  i^  about  3^ 
miles  long  with  highyeilow  tditTs  to  tbe  west- 
ward.  It  is  in  lat,  22*  \^'  K,  long.  120*  27' 
east. 

LAMB,  HiNiK     Enigrof^tis,  »/;. 
LAMB.   The  ve^etidde  curiosity  known  as 
the  Tartarian  Lamb,  is  thus  apo:itropbised  by 
Dr.  Darwin  : — 

Cradled  ill  flnnw,  .and  fuiincrt  by  Arctic  fiir» 
SUiries,  gentle  BaromeU !  tby  golden  lialr ; 
KoQted  in  eiirlh  each  c'oven  ln^of  descends. 
And  iionnd  and  round  lier  rtexilc  Ticck  she  benda  ; 
Cropi  the  gra)'  coral -moss,  and  hourv  thj'me, 
Or  laps  with  rosy  tons^ii^j  the  melting'  rime. 
Kyc»  with  mote  tcnUt^rnoHs  her  distant  dam^ 
OV  fiQem»  10  Ule^t,  it  VtfjTjctiibk*  Lamb. 

The  plant  about  which  these  fables  have 
gathered  seems  now  to  be  referreil  to  the 
forn  genus  Cibotium,  formerly  to  Aspidium. 
The  Enr^lish  Cycdopxedin  says,  "The  Hhizo- 
ma  of  Aspidiutn  barometz  presents  a  v\if\i: 
resembhince  to  an  animal.  It  ia  covered 
Willi  a  'ilky  dmvn,  and  when  cut  into  has  a 
soft  inside  wiih  a  reddish,  flesh-rnloured 
nppe»rance,  sufficient  tu  account  for  ffie 
origin  of  tire  fables  with  rc^unl  to  its  animal 
nature, —  Y'tde  Cathat/,  Vol.  i,  p.  14.5. 

LAMB  A,  TiUKTAN.  A  pricNt,  u  monk. 
Europeans  nsnnlly  spell  it  Llama- 

LAMBA,  HiJ^D.     Aristiila  deprrs5?n, 

LAMBADL 

R-ifij:U'n,  TlistK  I  Umihuni, 

Lainti«lUr?,  iVt*  l  l.njnhan, 

LoaibfiUic.  .,        Lnnilinra, 

I^ntbardU,  ..     I  IhimUvdi, 

Travelling  ^raiti  tnei^hiitit^,  liettor  known  as 

BSojai*a.   Thu  Binjani  stylis  themselves  Golinr. 

LAMBA II,    or  Lambordar,    IfiKu.     The 

lirftd*man   who    col  led s  Uii^  rt*vennc 
n  tff  Ills  viiln«ii%  and  juiyp 

i  ii-»  ti  >iort  of  midtlh'man 


Kaiix, 

M\MU. 

Ta'**. 


official •*  of  Gavi 
body  of  proprietuis  mid  t^w^^Kfm 
called  in  Hiizarn^  «Scc«,  t  ;  iifii 

parfM,  afc  aUo  generally  i»iitJi 

the  Punjab,  mukaddam.  it  i^ 
Indiun  word  fr(»m  nuniber  and 
Bengnl,  is  a  farmer  who  settles  will 
verumeut.  In  the  M«hi'»tlii  coui 
work  i8  taken  by  tbe  poUitL 

LAMD-DOR,  Hiwu.    Coni  IM 
Culolropis  gigantea* 

LA.\IB0K,  an  island  east  of  Bl 
and  only  diiiVrs  from  Bali  iu  the  tatt 
of  tbe  natives  professing  the 
religion.  The  town  of  Bali  I.»bfif 
ea^'^t  side  of  Ui«]  ibhind*  i»  more 
vibited  by  British  shipn  than  any* 
port  in  the  Archipelago,  as  voaiidi 
South  Wales  often  call  here  on  Ih 
to  Chiua  for  the  purcha^o  of  rie^, 
i^ome  Dutch  crui^era  viBiteJ  this 
that  of  Bali,  in  order  to  buy  elafi 
were  required  to  re<rruit  tlrelr 
about  one  thousand  were  prtxram 
rate  of  twenty  dollars  j&  hrail* 
nUo,  visited  occa&ionnlly  by  Fill 
from  BourlH^n  for  tlm  eame  {>Br|« 
natives  of  both  i{^biUi!!s  devctt<»  lb 
atlention  to  aKncnltnre,  and  br^ 
of  rice  are  exported  Co  Cliitui  aiud 
pebij^o.  Uide^  tobacco,  cocoaoa 
coif 't^e,  are  aboe?C(x»ried  ;  tliecoti 
in  tho  itilaud  i»  of  au  rxcelleat  q 
considered  the  Wt^t  io  the  Arehiptll 
manulactured  into  caliro,  hut  tbe  H 
cess  of  cleaning  and  spinniDg  tbe  m' 
renders  it  savj  expeni^ive  :  Briiirti  a 
calitToe*,  thei*efore,  meet  with  an 
Lamljok  strait,  is  formed  by  the 
Bali  to  the  west^  ami  that  of  Laiai 
ea.^t.  The  rnjnh  of  Lainbok  ha»^ 
Anak  Airnnj^^  whit»h  Tneaiis 
The  indi^i'uou^  inhabitants  ai  Im 
called  **  Sa>J*'ak/*  The  |ivf]pl<»  ^ 
believe  thut  »ofne  men  catt  tui-a 
into  crocodiles^,  which  tTHiisfarma 
adopt  in  order  tn  dcrour  tltcir 
The  .Sa^i^ak  iudif^L'ncfi  rtf  f^fttliul 
Mnlay  rare,  hnidly  di*"  mi 

MuUcca  or  Borneo,  an-  ca 

to  m:ibomei1:ini>m«  but  iim  nibpf 
brnbminirni  tmd  frmn  B  kL  Tlia 
jenfou^i  and  %trict  with  ^ 

\A  puni.<h(?d   by  the  col^    . 
back  and  thrown  intn  ilie  i 

diles  devour  the  bodietf.  i^^m  m 
wotn:in  acrepling  a  llowT*r,  or  bail 
8triinj?er,  bns  bcfu]  piinitketl  br  41 
>tbo  kri.«^  and  any  one  foimd 
within  tbc»  ^naind*  of  a  Wi 
'  hi^    bixly   thmwn    t»ui    to 
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LAMKLLIGOBNLl. 


LAMMBBOEYER. 


qnenUj  do  amok,  bat  it  seems 
erately  done.  Oa  oue  occasioD,  a 
fig  amok  killed  17  people  before  he 
lied.  In  war,  a  wholo  regimeut  will 
imok,  and  then  run  on  with  such 
*esolution  as  to  be  very  foiTnidablc 

excited  tlian  themselves  — fValL, 
73-174;  ii/r.  Earl,  pp.  H9'91. 
tUS    ECHINATUS,  L.  longima- 
-ratuH,  see  Parthenop'ulfle. 

SKINS. 

leaux.       Fa,  |  Anakbiri  kalit,     Mai^t. 
Gkb.     I'iellea  <Ic  corderos,       8i'. 
le.  It.  I 

cins  are  used  in  Persia  and  Tibet 
til  the  wool  and  ma  Jo  into  caps. 
IS  sell  at  Leh  for  one  rupee  en<;h  ; 

much  cheaper  if  bought  alive, 
lumb-skius  are  used  in  the  jrlove 
re. — Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Tar- 
\frs.  Harvey ^  Vol,  i,  p.  3. 5 5. 
!*ON,  Colonel,  Surveyor  General  of 
>te  on  the  measurement  of  nn  arc 
>ridian  in  As.  Res.,  Vol.  xiii,  p. 
1816,  Vol  xii,  p.  28,5.  Method  for 
n  geogrnphicnl  survey  across  the 
of  India,  Ibid.,  1801,  Vol.  vii. 
Measurement  of  nn  arc  on  the 
>ii    the    Coromandel  Coast,  Ibid  , 

viii,  p.  137  ;  Ibid.,  1816,  Vol.  xii, 
ount  of  Trignometrical  operations 
ia,  connecting  Fort  St.  George  and 
,  Ibid.,  1808,  Vol.  X,  p.  290.— 
'*  Cat. 

/H,  see  Kohistan. 
1.LIC0RNIA,  a  section  of  theOrJcr 

OftDKR    COLKOPTEKA. 

Section  Lamelucohnia. 
chirus  macleaii,  Wcttvo, 
Syn. 

lus,  BuuM.    I  CheirotoDUH  nincleaii,  Hopr. 
■y-green  colour,  malo  2J  and    female  2 
inhabits  the  AflRamcso  and  Himalayan 
leg«,  disproportionately  long  and  bent. 
chirus  <lui>outianus,  BurmeUtvr, 
Syn. 

4.  lincatus,  Waterhouse. 
le  Philippino  island H,  length  2^  inches, 
nantes  hardwickii,  Jfopc. 
'eimuU  length  about  2  inches. 
innoB  ruckcri,  Saundcrg. 
le  Himalaya,  length  Ijf-H  inches, 
•tcxx>rhina  nigritarsis,  Hope, 
Syn. 

itaniii,  Hope,  |  Cetonia  mutabilis,  Hope. 
xndour,  its  favourite  resort  is  wild  indigo. 
hofteL 

Syn. 
bcngnlcnsis. 

j§  to   the  wild  indifro.     11.  hcngalcnsis  is 
Dr.  Benson  to  be  the  female. 
ftntbracina,  Wcstw. 
pner  India,  length  10^  lines. 
nitMxlcs  ursus,  Watw, 
le  Himalaya. 

leronota  harringtonii,  Wcstic, 
le  Himalayas. 
.mstasLi  ruf<>-pict»,  Wcctn-. 
rlhct  and  Assam. 
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LAMES  DE  ECOBCE    DE  CITRON, 

Fk.     Lemon  peel. 

LAMIACE^  Lindl,  the  Minttribo  of 
plants,  the  Labiats  of  Jussieu,  comprising  11 
Gen.,  299  species,  viz.,  80  Ocimese  ;  38  Men- 
theie  ;  8  Moiiardese  ;  4  Satureiese  ;  7  Melis- 
sese  ;  12  ScutellariesD  ;  25  Nepeteae  ;  93  Sta- 
chyeae  ;  14  Pnu^ieae,  18  Ajngese.  Dr.  Roylo 
recommeucled  the  introduction  of  the  pepper- 
mint  plant,  with  the  essential  oil  of  which 
the    natives  are    well  acquainted    from   its 
common  use  in  cholera.     Species  of  Auiso^ 
I  meles,  Diottpita,  Elscholtzia  and  Pogostemoa 
are  used   as  substitutes  for  their  European 
I  allies.     The  only  plant  of  this  family  much 
I  cultivated   in   India  is    the  Dracocephalum 
I  royleauum,  or  Balungoo,  tlio  seeds  of  which, 
I  Tukhm  balungoo,  aru  veiy  generally  used  in 
.'  India   for    the   prepamtion  of  mucilaginous 
'  drinks.     Coleus  barbatus  is  a  veiy  aromatic 
I  plant  of  India,  of  the  family  Labia ta;.     The 
strongly   scented   Plectrunthus   rugosus,  tho 
Pimar  or   Pisumar,  is  a  plant  of  Kaghan. — 
Royfe,  p.  303  ;  0*Sh.,  pp.  91-492. 
LAMGHAN,  see  Kohistan. 
LAMINAKIA  SACCHARINA,  sp. 
Gillar-Paltr,  j  Uillur-ka-Pattr,  Hind. 

Is  officinal  at  Lahore  and  in  Cashmere.  The 
fronds  are  procured  from  Thibet,  where  they 
arc  reported  to  grow  in  a  salt  lake,  but  somo 
maintain  that  they  are  brought  from  tho 
Caspian  Sea.  The  plant  probably  grows  in 
all  the  salt  lakes  of  High  Asia,  also  it  is  pro- 
bably brought  from  the  sea  through  China. 
It  is  imported  from  Yarkand  and  via  Kash- 
mir. It  contains  much  iodine,  and  acts  as  an 
alterative  in  scrofulous  affections  and  en- 
largement of  tho  thi-yroid  gland  or  goitro 
(gillar  or  gal)  a  common  disease  in  many 
parts  of  the  Himalaya.  If  washed  and  hung 
up,  a  saccharine  substance  exudes.  It  con- 
sists of  long  ribbon-like  pieces.  Dr.  Cayley 
states  that  16  seers  of  this  were  imported 
from  Yarkand  to  Le  in  1867.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  in  Japan,  where  it  is  extensively 
used  as  an  article  of  diet,  being  first  washed 
in  cold  water  and  then  boiled  in  milk  or  broth. 
—  Ilotiiffherf/er,  p.  297  ;  Powell's  Hand' 
booh,  Vol.  i',  p.  384  ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart's 
Paitjah  Plants,  p.  2  69  ;  Suhmond^s  Comml. 
Product,  p.  379. 

LAMJAK,  Hind.  Andropogon  iwaran- 
cusa,  Cynibopogon  iwarancusa. 

LAMLUM,  see  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia. 

LAMMA  ISLAND,  lies  off  tho  S.  W.  side 
of  Honj^-Kong. 

LAMHilAY,  BuRM.  In  Amherst,  a  timlicrr 
used  for  house  posts  ;  it  is  a  red,  lij^iit,  but 
nsetiil  timber,  like  sandal  wood,  aud  \p,  frt^n 
from  attacks  of  insects. — Captain  Danre^ 

LAMMERGEYKR    or    Bearded. vtiltucv. 
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LampftrA,  gi\ 


fypoetiia  bnrbatn!!,  is  wifliout  doubt, 
tlie  **  Roc"  of  AiJibinn  NigUts  and  tlie 
*•  NiJi^cM'"  men  lionet!  by  Bruce  in  his  Travels 
in  Abvssiniii. — Adams. 

LAMMSFELLE,  Gkr.  LQinl>-skins. 

LAMOCH  ISLAKDSj  four  io  number,  on 
tlie  South  Coast  of  Cbinn, 

LA-MOU,  BuitM,  A  Jsinall  Xvq^,  like  a  wil- 
low, twotvc  m-  fifteen  inches  in  iliameter, 
gi'owiiig  only  iie«r  ea!t  water,  ami  gentniilly 
on  tbo  very  ed^j^e.  Tlie  bloi^som  is  very 
beiiuiirul,  u  little  like  »  tbi^tlc^,  very  fiagrunl, 
pttle*gi*een,  larfj«  umla"eHM-^hH|M^tl  pii^tib  in- 
niimerultle  slomeuj*,  no  rorolbi,  Imt  ii  thick 
calyx,  whutli  remikin^  and  holds  the  fruit,  like 
A  dish-  Monkeys  arc  fond  of  the  fruit,  and 
are  often  seen  in  ilie  tree.  The  natives  use 
itrncuHT.— Jia/cow**  Travels^  Vol,  1,0. 181. 

LAMP. 
Dlpa,  Bitjfo. 

Lainpe,  F»^,  Geiu 

Ch»ir<i^jli,  11  IN  J*. 

Lucunia,  It. 

Ptilitakutiiltltiiitipu,    Malay. 

LampH  ai*e  formed  of  various  material  and 
shapes,  ill  them  liquid  inflammable  bodies 
are  burued^  i'ivv  the  purpose  ot'prodneing  arti- 
fit;ial  light.  Tlio^e  in  most  common  use  in 
India  are  Ar^and  lamp^.  Lamps  are  arranged 
for  burning  materials  which  are  fluJd  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  iu  order  to  produ<'e  li^liL 
Sueh  are  the  oils,  A  fea?t  of  lamps  was 
held  by  the  Egyptians  iu  honour  of  the  god- 
dess of  war.  The  Jews  had  a  feai*t  of  lamps - 
The  hindoos  have  a  feast  of  lamp^,  at  the 
same  period  of  the  year  as  that  of  the  Jews, 
iti  hotrour  of  Kurtakeya,  or  Scanden,  the  ^'od 
of  war,  and  the  Riijputs,  in  honour  of  Luks^h- 
mi.  The  Pars!  reli^iunisjts  have  a  feast  of 
tamps.  The  Chinese  have  a  feunt  of  hin— 
t^rus,  on  wfilrh  occasion  are  many  insrrip— 
tions  on  the  lantern.*,  a  usual  invocation  is 
Tien-tee,  San-sheeiii,  Vaulin  Chin-rsai  ;  Oh  I 
heaven,  earth,  the  ibree  limit^s  »•"«'  ihoosand 
iutelligences,  haii  l^Roberts,  p.  \1  ;  Faulk- 
ncr.      See  Lakshmi,  Di  pa  wall,  Dewali. 

LAM  PA,  lliSD.     Andropogou  acieulatus. 

LAMPADIT,  HtJS.     Lumps, 

LAMPARA,  Sr.     Lamp^. 

LAMP  BLACK. 
Kohl,  Ar. 

Kicnnist,  Obr. 

K.'i)»l.  Hixn. 

Nero  Ui  fuJiio,  Ir. 

Nugro-fuiiMi,  It* 

Lamp-black  i^obtnined  bybiirninjj  iUo  impu- 
rities left  in  the  preei|)itJition  ofttir  anil  pitch, 
and  col le*! ting  tbe  deposit  in  tlie  form  of  BOot. 

"Th"  'i ♦  kind  h  procured  by  collecting  the 

nil  oii-kmp.  It  is  n^cil  in  the  art^^ 
Iru  uiiny  iu  iU*}  manufacture  of  patuter's 
■|l     The    nu»h«>nitdan    women    of   Ambia, 
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Araag-p*ra, 

MAt*\r. 

Knjal  :  ftiahl. 

I'jtBA. 

Ne^ru  dc  iittniQ, 

br. 

Mai, 

Tah. 

K»iukc, 

Tbl, 

Egypt,  Persia  and  India  staio  il 
with  \U  Mahomedan  men  u*e 
this  purpose, — AfcCuihch  ;    ihtkl^ 

LAMPE.  Ik,,  Ger.     Lamp*. 

LAMPLAN   or  Labim  a  wcxul 
light  but  durable,  ond    oUbrds 
the  handles  of  the  t^penrs  or  piketi 
the  utttn^es, 

LAMP-OIL, 
Cliar^gh  ka  tcif         IIiisl*.     *  ■h,» 

Tbe  kind  of  oil  used  in  '^ 
the  world   for  burning  in   hi 
the  sources  of  f*upply,  and  thr 
In  Gicut  Britain,  whale  oil,  tK>Ut^ 
bubcuticular  fat  of  the  whale,  waa  li 
and    still  is  to  a  certain  extent,  at 
general  introduclion  of  coal  i/hm  !ij. 
the  demand  for  it*     Gibs  obi 
by  pres^sure  aie  uaed  for  artih^  l«.  .... 
in  ditferent  parts  of  the  world.      In 
of  rupe-^eed  and  oil  of  poppy*seeti 
fur  lamp:>  by  filtration   tin  ouch 
and  other  protiesses.     In  tli< 
and  m  Italy  an  inferior ki ml  k'' 
as  also  the  oil  of  Arachis   It 
nut.     In    Italy,   lamp-oil    i- 
the  stones  of  the  grape.     Inl' 
oil  is  used  ;  in  ludia,  cocoan  : 
i^esamum  and  ground-nut  oiU  arc  la 
the    ea^ftcrn    and     southern     cosit^ 
MedilA^rtimean  and  iu  China,  oil  of 
seed  ;  and  in  tropic^il  countiieA,  cue 
(wfdch  at  the    tcmpemture   of  Bri 
white    solid -I  ike   tallow)     i*    ' 
lamps  made  uf  the  shell  of 
of   bamboo.     Much    of   tht 
C  ill  mi  is  expressed    from    tl 
me  Ilia    oteifera,  cultivated    fur    lite 
as  is  also   a   shrub,  Cr«>toa   setifr 
tb  0   f  t*u  i  t  o  f  w  h  i  c  b  a  sol  id  < 
expression.  Se.nl  oil  is  used  b . 
The  essential    oils  are  too    a 
Petroleum  and  naphtha   ft-oi 
matter  are  used   in    locjilitii 
them.     Naphtha,  tiie  mc^t   i 
13  abo  prepared  by  dij^tillin^- 
m»ittcr,  ufid  is  welUadaj  r 
Genoa,  I  he  streets  are 
from   the  adjacent  territ 
some  yearw  ago  it  was 
lation  of  pit  eoid,  for  th 
in  the  sti-ect-himps  of  1 
spirits  of  wine,  is    oftmi  u«et]   a*  a 
heat,  on  account  of  it^^   cti^aa  ftaiBc 
being  deposited, —  Tomlinsmt^ 

LAMPONG.   T-     ^-^  " 

Sumatra  is  about  1 1 
Their  maritime  bouiiu.mr^?  an   t^trs 
south  by  tbe   Indian  Seia  aiul   th* 
Sunda,  and   on  tin'  > 

rivei^  Ma^uji  and 


^^k 


LAMPONG. 


LAMPQNG. 


and  west  Tobacco  is  planted  l)ei.c 
liere,  bat  it  does  not  constitute  an  article 
iport.     The   leaves   do  not  grow  very 

but  have  a  fine  flavour.  The  inhabi- 
of    the  Lam  pong  deem  their  tobacco 

tiian  that  of  Java  and  will  not  buj  or 


Java.  Besides  tigers  and  pnnthei's,  two 
smaller  suecies  of  cats  also  occur,  which  aie 
strangers  to  the  island  of  Java,  as  also 
another  kind  of  Viverra  and  Mustcla.  The 
Mala3'an  bear  and  the  elephant  are  al!>o 
wanting  on  Java.     In  place  of  the  rhinoceros 


he    latter.     It   is    probable    that    the  >  of  the  last  wo  find  there  the  Rhinoceros  suma- 


Rottan 

Kottan 

Suti, 

Peledes, 

Urang, 

Sessak, 

Balk, 

Tungal, 

Kuyu, 

Bobras, 

Lakki, 

Manu. 

Sabuk, 

mce  consists  more  in  the  preparation  of 
'oduce  than  in  the  plant  itself.  In  the 
'is,  tobacco  is  sold  according  to  the 
it  of  the  copper  money.  The  plinble 
and  tiie  cane  are  found  in  considerable 
ilies,  and  are  exported  to  Singapore  and 
la.  The  cane  (Calamus  rotang,  L.)  is 
in  the  Lnmpongs  "  semambu."  The 
ry  is  very  rich  in  species  of  these,  and 
genera.  The  inhabitants  of  Tarabangi 
erated  besides  the  semambu,  the  follow- 
lecies : — 

tan 
iibuwarorl 

war  buw; 
unku, 
ommox^n, 
emnly  or  J 

mang, 

tunus  draco,  L.,  is  only  fii'st  found  fur- 

0  the  north-west,  in  the  plains  of  Pnlem- 
"  Dammar  kacha,"  also  called  "  Dam- 

mata  knching,"  for   some  years  mnin- 

1  a  high  price  in  the  European  market. 
rsorts  are  used  for  candles  and  flambeaus, 
ircely  any  oil  is  burnt  in  the  interior. 
»  periods  of  the  day  are  even  named 
ding  to  the  time  of  lighting  the  rosin 
leans.  In  Tarabangi  are  the  following 
I  of  dammar  : — 

immar  kacha  or  mata    kuching,  from  a 
tree  which  grows  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tern  coast, 
(unmar  kuyung  used  for  flambeaus. 

„  Assem,  „    Hulu  tupay, 

„  Bnriuti,  „    Bunu, 

y,  Seburu, 

urawing  or  bangbang,  is   probably  the 
LOil«  tough  and  quickly  drying  of  the  Her- 
ia  souora,  called  ^*  buuka"  by  the  Bugis. 
mmar  tahala. 

■mnar  Selunay,  from  the  Mengarawan 
which  is  the  wood  most   sought  after 
•  Liampongs  for  building. 
^miiuM-  tambikat, 

^         Sali-siep, 

„        Kenbutul, 

„         batu  or  serem  for  flambeaus, 

,,         dagin  roeii-a,  which  runs  of  itself 
from  the  trunk, 

„        Mahalu,  makes  a  good  cement. 
he  Liampongs  possesses  three  ftpecies  of 
irhich  are  not  found  in  Java.  TheOrang- 
■ppears  to  be  even  less  native  thau  on 
391 


trensis,  and  in  place  of  the  Cervus  russa  we 
find   there  the   Cervus  equinus.     The  tjipir 
probably  has  its  habitat  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Palembang,  and   on  the  other  hand,   the 
banteng   (Bos   suudaicus),   which  is   spread 
over  the  whole  of  Java,  is  wanting.     The 
bear  is  called   '*  gemol"  in   the   Lampongs. 
The  beautiful  Argus  pheasant  occurs,  which 
it  is   difficult   to   export,   because  it  easily 
sickens  and  dies  on  the  voyage.     Its  eyes  are 
fii'st  affected,  afterwai'ds  follows  a  complete 
blindness,  then  a  swelling  of  the  whole  head 
and  throat,  and   shortly  afterwards  it  dies. 
The  natives  call  the  bird  ku-wau.     Its  man- 
ner of  living  agrees  entirely  with  that  of  the 
peacock.      Of   the  foreigners  the  Bugi  are 
most  numerous,  and  they  principally  reside 
at  Telok  Betong,  Mcugala  and  Siring  Kebo. 
The  Lampong  people  differ  little  from   the 
Sundanese  on  Java,  and  clearly  belong  to  the 
same  race.     They  are  not  larger  and  are  less 
muscular  than  the  latter.     In  pai*ticular  we 
do  not  find  amongst  any  of  them  the  round 
broad  faces,  short  legs,  and  the  coarse  large 
feet,    which    are  so    frequently    met    with 
amongst  the  Sundanese.     The  difference  is 
most  marked  in  the  women  who  are  favoura- 
bly distinguished  in   the  Lampongs  by  finely 
formed  feet  and  hands,  by  a  fairer  colour  of 
the  skin  and   a  softer   and  slightly  pensive 
expression  of  the  eyes.     That  the  colour  of 
the  skin  is  less  dark-brown,  may  be  ascribed 
I  to  the  circumstance  that  the  women  pass  the 
greater   part   of  their   lives    in    well-closed 
houses.     The  dress  of  the  men  is  exactly  the 
fame  as  in  the  west  of  Java.     The  Lampong 
fair  ones  delight  much  in  finely,  which,  how- 
ever, they  only  wear  so  long  as  they  remain 
unmarried.     As  wives  they  do  not  make  any 
further  use  of  their  ornaments.     They  wear 
bands  for  the  forehead,  which  consist  either 
of  resin-beads  strung  together  and  covered 
with  silver  or  gold  and  are  called  jelemini  ; 
or  are  made  of  a  thin  strip  of  bamboo,  to  one 
end  of  which  their  gold   leaves  ixve  sewed 
while  the  other  remains  loose.     This   kind  is 
called  kembany  pandan.  A  cincture  of  gold  leaf 
in  the  form  of  a  hoop  is  called  Kandu  Keda. 

The  bracelets  which  consist  of  the  before- 
mentioned  beads,  are  called  piko  :  those  of 
gold  or  silver  leaves,  gale  pepe  ;  those  of 
resin  rings  covered  with  gold,  gelang. 

Necklaces,  of  gold  leaf  or  silver  leafy  gold 
and  silver  thread,  tali  gala. 
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Banglei?,  or  ankle  nogs  of  gold  or  silver^ 
gale  clinlu. 

Ear-ueecUes,  with  gold  or  silver  crowos, 

chiiudok, 

A  girl  who  would  he  fully  adorneiK  mu^t 
ftflix  silver  nails  to  her  fui^crs.  There  are 
very  i^hort  ones  railed  Hiof^ai  ;  and  very  loncj 
oni'H,  wliH.h  loiik  like  cluws,  ml  led  tauggaij 
which  are  prifK^ipnlly  uned  iu  diiiicinir. 

All  the  hou'^es  iti  the  Lu(npoiji;s  f  Uirid  uo 
hiojh  pfwts.  They  are  built  fo  heautifuily,  so 
slrongly  inxl  so  fitly,  especially  in  the  inierior 
of  the  country,  that  we  cannot  f^uUicieutly 
admire  tho  patic^ucc,  activity  and  art  of  the 
iniiabitaut-s  particularly  whoii  wo  cousidm' 
wbat  small  mechawieal  inean!»  the  btiilders 
liavo  at  their  aevvice  and  how  few  ami  rude 
are  the  instrumeotfi  whitdi  they  employ.  The 
houses  cousiist  altogether  of  wood  with  the 
exception  of  the  floor,  btit  itietudiug  the  rooF, 
which  is    made    of  good    shingles    (siraps)* 

Exports  from  the  Lampon(j  Districts  in 
the  1/ear  1843. 
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LAMrntlDESl 

.    Kollclct  is  the  native  iiarnia  i 
Pulch  sidiari  is  ih*?  bark  of  the  ^ 
wliioh  id  TDueh  u^ed  in  the  An 
medicine.     Kuiit  glatn   ia  d(s« 
curriers.     Knyu  Kamuniiii^,  th 
ferent  Mtirraya    i^    anuil    for 
handlcj^  of  w*mpon5»  priiicit 
The   export   of   popper    incr 
The   import   of    money    tn 
anjouuted  to  :  — 

Si 
Telok  Bdong— Java  E«»...„ 

Meuijiila ...,.  ,. ••••,.. 

Sirin*if  Kibo 

The  Lam  pong  ttiitiop»  whl* 
portion  of  the  south-W€^sleru 
which   lies  op|)osite  to  Jriva, 
only  by  the  Stiaita  of  Suut 
peculiar  alphabet,  wliich  eon 
stjiiilive  letters  with  double 
uants  making  them  up  to  44. 
deal  of  th»t  nngular  linear  am 
wliifli     chamcterizes     the 
alpbuljcts.— J^r>nr«rt/  of  i/te  h 

LAMPaOTORNIS    CYA 
Bhfth^  Syn.  L.  uiteiiN  apud 
Abyssinia  ;  nee  uitens  (L,)  af 
which    it  differs    in    hnviog  a 
shorter  bill,  and  various  detiu 
In  L,  niteus  (verua?,  the  whi 
glossy  ocneous  or  steel-groeij, 
wings  and  mlugted    with    m 
head  and  neck  :  tlie  abd 
ul  tlio  Fame  hue  as  the  hi 
Ini^  of  steel* bine  is  obsorvaJ 
plumes,  axiliarieS}  and   utidcr 
shoulder  of  tlic  wing  (under  t 
bright  5tccl-blue  or  purple,  lipj 
thy 8 tine,  which  forme  a  di^iin 

LAMrYRIDES,  are  ii  tri 
codermous  Coleoptern,  ifKludll 
worm  and  fire-lly.  Tho  fir©- 
given  lo  species  of  Elat^r  aui 
the  order  Coleoptera,  and  to 
the  tropics*  F.  taternarta  in 
ricai  F.  candelariaof  ^outh-^^aet 
latter  resort  to  moiMt  pliir»><,  Tl 
fire-fly  is  the  M  ourhe  \v 
The  Romans  »tyh-d  tb. 
tlie  common  names  duc! 
Glow-worms  are  common 
Tlje  ghnv-worm  of  Ceylou 
the  LnmpyriH,  and 
three  inches,  Mr.  M 
found  phoapliorous  in  glo< 
a  system  of  prisms  to  tfm«|Mi« 
above  the  luminous  mailer.  Th<e  i 
hltle  luminous  beetle,  a  snecieaaC, 
The  lower  pait  of  iUs  bodf 
tus  for  emlttiug  a  Urtgbt 
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is  emitted  in  flaslies  at  iDtervals 
id,  and  it  is  interesting  to  guess 
creature  in  its  flight  will  next 
f.  But  occasionally  the  light  is 
A  splendid  species  of  Lampjris, 
3d  bj  Mr.  Adams  at  Sarawak,  when 
ind  the  finger,  it  resembled  a  superb 

ING  in  Sikkim.  Here  birds  are 
h  the  exception  of  alpine  pigeons 
euconota),  red-legged  crows,  (Cor- 
ns, £.,  and  the  horned  pheasant 
satyra,  L.) — Hooker's  Him.  Jour.^ 
37. 

A,  Cucurbita  citruUus,  Linn. 
SCADINE,  Fr.  Diy  rot. 
?,  Malay.  Ant 

T  ISLANDS,  consist  of  one  large 
mall,  on  the  east  coast  of  China, 
islands  lying  N.  E.  of  the  lai'ge, 
he  Eighteen  Yit  islands. 
URM.  Fathom. 
It.,  Lat  ,  Sp.  Wool. 
Hind.    Ballota  limbata,  also  Ana- 
ricatum. 

Hind,  of  the  Panjab,  salsolaceous 

for  camel  feeding  and  soda  burn- 

arilla.     The  chief  of  these  plants 

aa,  also  Chhoti  lane,  Suseda  fruti- 

I,  Withauia  coagulans. 
la,  Anabasis  multi flora. 
3,  Anabasis  multi  flora,  also  Caroxy- 
I. 

le.  Anabasis  multiflora. 
*,  Caroxylon  faetidum. 
B.ne,  Susda  fruticosa. 
is  Orthanthera  yimiuea. 
)YE,  see  Dyes. 
G,  Hind,  of  Kanawar.  Vitis  vini- 

,     Maduresk.     Ananas     sativus, 

XT,  in  lat.  18*  45',  long.  73*  26', 
ban,  east  of  the  Bhor  ghat.  The 
it  of  the  village  is  2,307  feet  east- 

y  in  Hindoo  cosmogony,  one  of  the 
lary  cities  which  are  supposed  to 
he  equator  at  90*  distance  from 
;  yiz.,  1st,  Yavncoti  ;  2nd,  Lanca  ; 
tea ;  and  4th,  Siddhapuri.  Ber- 
ated to  be  the  3rd  ;  but  the  pun- 
rejected  that  spelling.  Lanca  is 
by  all  manner  of  Indian  Astro- 
•  lie  under  the  first  meridian,  to 
computations  should  be  referred  ; 
Bral,  and  particularly  the  Telugu 
BT  to  that  of  Eameswtffa.  To- 
lortby  and  under  the  same  ineridian 
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as  Lanca,  the  Sasti'a  states  that  there  are  two 
other  cities  and  a  gi*eat  mountain,  viz.,  Avanti 
(supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Ujani  or  Oogein), 
Rohitaca,  the  mountain  ;  and  Sannihita  sarab, 
which  in  former,  or  rather  fabulous,  times, 
were  the  seats  of  colleges  and  observatories. 
The  meridian  of  Lanca  lies  in  75*  53'  15"  (5h. 
3'  33")  east  of  Greenwich  ;  and  73*  ^^'  (4h. 
54'  12")  east  of  Paris,  Warren-Kala  Sanhita* 

LANCA V A.  This  group  of  islands,  off  the 
Malay  Coast,  consists  of  three  large  and  many 
smaller,  extending  nearly  N.  W.  and  S.  E., 
from  lat.  6*  8'  N.  They  are  high  bold  islands, 
particularly  Lancava,  the  centi*e  one,  which 
has  on  it  a  high  peaked  hill.  The  Laddas 
which  foim  the  east  and  south  parts  of  the 
group  are  high  barren  islands. 

LANCEROTA,  see  Polyandry. 

LANCEWOOD  a  commercial  name,  in 
use  in  most  countiies  to  indicate  a  light, 
elastic  wood.  The  Lancewood  of  Tenas- 
serim,  is  from  a  tree  which  produces  a  timber 
possessing  the  properties  of  Lance-wood  :  it 
is  not  uncommon  iu  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces, but  it  belongs  to  the  dog-bane  tribe, 
and  is  not  at  all  related  to  Guatteria  virgata, 
the  Lancewood  of  commerce.  The  Meenaban 
or  Pavetta  Indica  ?,  one  of  the  Cinchonaceae, 
is  called  Moulmein  Lance-wood,  but  it  is  not 
equal  to  Lance- wood  in  elasticity,  and  beyond 
being  useful  for  handles  of  tools,  and  such 
purposes,  Major  Benson  thinks  its  qualities 
have  been  generally  overrated,  besides,  it  is 
susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The 
Guatteria  virgata  of  Jamaica,  is  much  valued 
as  a  Lance- wood  on  account  of  its  exceeding 
even  ash  in  lightness,  strength  aud  elasticity. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  shafts  of  carriages. 
Lancewood  of  Australia,  is  the  Backhousia 
australis,  a  myrtaceous  tree.  Lancewood  of 
commerce,  is  the  Guatteria  virgata.  Lance- 
wood of  Maulmain,  is  from  a  tree  found  all 
over  the  Provinces  which  yields  a  wood  that 
the  residents  at  Maulmain  sometimes  call 
lance-wood  tree.  The  Karen  make  bows  of 
it,  but  prefer  Cassia  fistula.  Dr.  Mason 
never  met  with  the  tree  in  flower,  but  thinks 
it  a  species  of  Dalbergia,  one  of  the  Apocy- 
naceae,  though  it  may  possibly  be  a  Cassia. — 
Dr,  Mason  ;  Faulkner, 
LAND-CRABS,  see  Gecarcinus,  Crustacea. 
LAND.  According  to  Mann,  "  cultivated 
land  is  the  property  of  him  who  cut  away  the 
wood,  or  who  cleared  and  tilled  it,"  and  this 
ordnance  is  binding  on  all  the  hindoo  race 
which  no  intei*national  wars  or  conquests  has 
overtunied. 

LANDGA,     HiND.Canis  lupnsy  Ltfiii.    A 
wolf. 

LANDOUR,  a  town  in  the  Men^t« 
of  the  N.  W.  Provinces.    The   hOj^ 
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LANOAN  TREK. 

F^Dtlonr  above  Miiswoone  i«  3tXi  feet,  aiitl  tbe 
[•ilirterence  of  ictiipfrature  3*.     On  the  ascent 

om  Rajpour  ul  the  loot  of  tlie  hLllfi  to  Lan- 
doui%  the  tritveller  pusses  through  a  vegeta- 
tion which  groJuates  insensibly  from  the 
tropical  into  that  of  temperate  regions.  The 
Dhoon  contains  numerous  forms  which  are 
strictly  tropical,  such  as  among  forest  trees  the 
Acacia  elata,  which  extemls  up  along  the  Tarai 
from  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi.  The  Saul 
or  Shorea  robusta  and  species  ofPterosper- 
mum,  &c.  &c.,  while  the  slopes  of  Mussoorie 
and  Landonr  are  covered  with  forests  of 
oak  and  rhododendron  together  with  the 
other  temperate  foixna  geueralty  a&sociated 
with  them.  The  pine  and  tlie  deodar  forests 
which  constitute  the  characteristic  features  of 
Simla,  and  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
station    are    nowhere  seeu    at  Laudour  and 

assoorie.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  their 
lower  elevation,  and  partly  to  their  situation 
on  the  outermost  ridge  of  the  Hinjalaya 
overhanging  the  Dhoon". 

LANDSE,  the  terra  applied  by  the  Singha- 
lese to  anythiog  Englisli  or  Euro|>ean.     It  Is 

corruption  of  Holland i^*hchc,  Dutch* — l^w 

ni'i  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  p.  103. 

LANKEEKA  WANLOO,  in  Telingaua, 
a  caste  of  Sudras, 

LANE  TSURU,  Hind.     Xauthium  stru; 

ariura. 

LANG  A,  or  Lunga  a  piece  of  cloth  used  by 
the  men  of  several  Indian  races,  as  a  lower 
garment,  applied  like  a  petticoat.  Where  the 
laDga  or  petticoat  is  not  worn,  paijama  or 
trousers  take  their  place*  These  are  some- 
times worn  lc*ose,  as  in  Onde  and  Bengal ;  and 
elsewhere  as  tight  as  they  can  bo  made.  The 
cutting  out  of  these  tight  trousers  is  no  easy 

atter,  for  they  have  several  gores  on  the  in- 
ido  of  the  thigh  ;  and  are  contrived  so  that 
they  are  flexible,  however  tight,  and  do  not 
hinder  the  wearer  from  sitting  cross-leggetl. 
With  tlie  trousers,  which  are  tied  at  the  waist, 
are  worn  the  angia  or  choice  bodice,  the 
koortni  or  Bhirt,  and  the  dopatta  or  scarf. 

LANGA-CHO,  seeKunawur. 

LANGAET,  see  Jangam. 

LANOAHA,  a  tribe  following  mahome- 
danism,  proselytes  from  the  So  lank  i  Raj- 
poots, one  of  the  four  Agiiieula  races.  Pro- 
bably they  iuhabited  the  district  of  Lumgban, 
west  of  the  Indue.  It  is  curious  and  in terest- 
IQg  to  find  that  the  8olanki  gotrn  achaiya,  or 
*  genealogical  creed/  claims  Lokote  a^*  their 
fieltlement  The  use  of  the  word  Pat'hau 
by  no  means  precludes  their  being  bindoos, 

LANGjVLI,  Sans.  A  name  of  several 
plants,  Gloriosa  and  Commelina  and  the  ooco* 
aitut  tree. 

LAAGAN  TREE,  Nephelium  longanum, 
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Cambess,     Its  fruit  is  dci 
into  England  iVum  China. 

LAN(;AR,  Alt.,  Pr.Rs. 
Langar  ki  ras&i,  HtNt>.     Cobt 

LAJNGAR  NIKALNA,  Him 
to  take  out  an  anchor.     Tbt£  is  m  ca 
performance  of  a  vow  by  inmhotn 
and  women,  usually  given  effect 
fifth   k'hun,  t.  e.,   the   foartli   ilaj 
mohurrum.     Wealthy  mahoini 
an  anchor  annuully  whether  foi 

LANGABU,  Tfx.     Ancb 

LANGE  PFEFFER,  Gkr. 

LANGAR  KHANA,    III 
house. 

LANGEIL     In  Hon<;kon 
ful  in  producing  honey,  and    i 
they   are   semi^domcstirated   as 
The  Langeh  bee  of  Borneo,  and  oi 
size  called   Nuang,  produce   vaii 
They  genei-ally  place  their  n- 
the  larger  branches,  and  the  D; 
the  honey  and  honey -comb 
by  means  of  a  rail  of  bamlioo*, 

LANGIIA.     The   inusiciaj 
of  two  kinds  :  1,  the  Khiilwa 
singers  ;  2,  the  Lang  ha,  or  Mil 
of  tlie  couotrv. — Burton  m  Sim 

LANGKWA,  Mal.^t,  i 

LANG  OUR  MONKEY,  » 
thccus  schistacens  and  is  usually 
in  pine  and  oak  fore&Ls*     The 
mou  in  the  Chor  forests  and  at: 
on  tlie  western  ranges.  It  b 
below,   pale-yellow   ;  tail,  loni 
hair  on  the  ei-own  of  tho 
diverging.     Thei-e  ia 
colouring  j  the   vi 
the  old  become  mot 
Macacus  rhesus,  is  the 
The  Eutel  his  monkey,  S 
is  ash-gray  on  the  upper  pokTU 
shoulders   and  lower  part  of 
grayish-brown  ;  bauds  with  m 
black  ;  body  slight  ;  lioibs,  Ioqj 
tail  lengthened.  Thia  speciea 
are  mistaken  for  each  otlier. 

LANGOTA,  Hi5D.  A  clod 
between  the  thighs  and  fisteosd  t( 
before  and  behind.  LaogotftHlifli 
from  infancy,  from  ihedftji  whoBl 
the  Langota* 

LANGSAB,  or  Laoj 
species  of  Lansiam.     See 

LANG  SHU  or  Laug^nr, 
perus  communis. 

LANGTAM,  a  i-aoge  of 
with  pei^etual  suowi  in  lauStT 
97'  to  98'  east. 

LANQTANG  or  ^-^'^elltiint, 
polia  pr«ealta« 
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rAGES  of  eastern  and  southern    v^lei ;'  'bamboo/  not  'bamba.'  Undoubtedlj, 
*"'  *        "        '     a  great  difficulty  to  the  English  reader  arises 

constantly  from  the  discordant  and  inconsis- 
tent methods  of  spelling  Native  words  and 
names,  by  means  of  the  Roman   charactersi 
and  practical  utility  requires  that  that  system 
should  be  adopted,  which  is  most  widely  re- 
ceived by  English  Orientalists,  and  employed 
in  the  most  valuable  works.  Two  modes  have 
beeu  proposed  and  largely  followed,  of  indi- 
cating by  the  Roman  letters,  the  characters  in 
use  for  the  veroacular  tongues  of  India.    The 
one  put  forward  by  Sir  William  Jones,  about 
the  year  1788,  was  an  analogous  classification 
of  the  letters,  the  other  proposed  by  Dr.  John 
Borthwick  Gilchrist,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
not  300  words  in  his  vocabulary.  I  nineteenth  century  was  the  representation  of 
llardiere  inquired  of  the  Friend- 1  the  sounds  of  the  vernacular  letters  by  equi- 
the  word   for   1,000,000,   they  !  valents  of  similar  enunciation  according  to 
i  thought  the  question  absurd,  and   the  powers  of  the  letters  as  given  by  the 
ie  which  apparently  has  no  mean-   English    people  ;    in  other  words    the    one 
ho   asked   for  10,000,000,  they  I  principle  is   analogy,  the    other    pronuncia- 
which  is   left   unexplained,  for  |  tion.     The   latter  principle  la  well   adapted 
^,  they  replied  '  nonsense,' and  for  j  for  expressing    the  Oriental    characters  in 
>er9,  they  gave  him  certain  coarse   English  letters  in  such  a  maimer  that  English 
which  he  gi*avely  published  in    readers  unacquainted  with  the  Oriental  cha- 


•j  nnmeroaa.  The  number  of  words 
lagea  of  civilized  races  is  no  doubt 
Chinese,  for  instance,  contains 
>dd*B  edition  of  Johnson,  68,000  ; 
lictionary,  70,000 ;  and  FlugeFs, 
66,000.  The  great  majority  of 
,  however,  can  be  derived  from 
inal  words,  or  roots  which  are 
1  nnmber.  In  Chinese  there  are 
Hebrew  has  been  reduced  to  500, 
ior  Max  Miiller  doubts  whether 
>re  in  Sanscrit.  But  the  number 
\ed  in  the  conversation  or  writing 
►ns,  is  very  limited.  M.  D*Orsey 
that   an    ordinary    ac^ricuitural 


f  numerals.  The  principal  Ian- 
Q  the  Fin  and  Hungarian  in  the 
Japanese  iu  the  east,  have  many 


racters  would  be  enabled  to  articulate  the 
words  with  a  very  near  approach  to  their 
correct  pronunciation  :  but  it  is  for  the  most 


kractei*s  iu  common,  particularly  !  part  unsuitable  for  all  other  of  the  European 


lie  harmony.  But  with  all  the 
^ages  those  who  would  acquire 
inter  their  first  difficulty  in  the 
vriting  characters  in  use,  and  a 
ulty  in  the  discordant  manner  in 
n  a  foreign  character  is  used,  or 
f  foreignei's,  the  powers   of  the 


nations  who  use  the  Roman  letters.  The 
principle  of  analogy  adopted  by  Sir  WilUam 
Jones  retains  the  original  letters  with  certain 
distinguishing  marks  and  permits  the  learned 
men  of  all  J^urope  to  follow  the  word  to  its 
source,  and  it  has  been  generally  followed  by 
the  learned.     The  most  recent  writer  on  the 


mployed.  Dr.  John  Borthwick  ;  subject  was  professor  Horace  Hayman  Wilson 
ttempt  to  form  a  universal  writ-  j  in  his  Glossary,  and  he  considers  that  the  cha- 
r,  in  his  "  Missionary's  portable  |  ractei*s  in  the  English  alphabet  have  enabled 
)X  and  cosmopolitan's  seasonable  I  him  to  represent  letters  in  nine  alphabets  of 
jift,"  did  not  succeed,  and  up  till  j  thirteen  different  languages  of  British  India, 
continues  a  matter  of  discussion  I  But,  to  do  this,  he  has,  by  diacritic  points  and 
he  efforts  to  diffuse  knowledge  by  I  marks,  and  by  compound  lettei*s,  increased  the 
ited  books,  the  writing  characters  .  English  alphabet  from  26  to  70  characters, 
e  peoples  of  the  south  and  east  |  nineteen  of  the  English  letters  having  two  to 
lid  be  continued,  or  whether  the  j  six  forms,  A,  c,  e,  i,y,  o,  p  and  u,  each  two;  g,  h 
?rs  should  be  employed  to  repre- 1  and  /,  each  three  ;  d  and  A,  each  four ;  a,  r,  *,  t 
In  this  Cyclopaedia,  in  which  the  j  and  z,  each  ^ve,  and  n  has  six  forms,  and  he 

I  has  even  recommended  other  additions.  Dr. 
I  W.  W.  Hunter  does  not  follow  out  any  plan. 
I  The  subjoined  vowel-system  which  is  that 
I  substantially  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  H.  H.  Wilson, 
I  Shakespear,  and  Wilkins,  has  simplicity  and 
!  authority  in  its  favor.  The  short  vowels  are 
unaccented  ;  the  long  have  an  acute  accent 
or  a  sti-aight  line  above  them— 

aasin^about.*        ^^^      3  "  ?!I !  !l!iS;  ^ 
d  as  in  '  mast,'  (in  Urdd      i  at  in   piqiifl. 

and  Ben^li  as  in '  ball. ) 
e  as  in  '  hen.' 
(f  ai  in  '  me.* 
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rs  have  been  used,  there  has  not 
Item  of  spelling  rigidly  followed. 
I  one  of  reference,  to  which  all 
resort,  and  as  even  those  who  use 
characters  give  widely  dissimilar 
ierent  Roman  letters,  the  attempt 
tniform  system  of  spelling  Asiatic 
even  been  avoided.  Also,  where 
phy  of  a  word  has  been  so  gene- 
dy  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
ropean  word,  no  attempt  has  been 
rbitj  a«  'Tinnevelly,'  not  Tiruna- 
S95 


oasin 
6  as  in 
u  uin 


not.* 
note.' 


I/A  NOC  AGES. 

d  Jbi  iii  o(}  in  *  foal.'  j   ti—  &  somewtmt  oarrower 

Ri  as  Uu  '  thine. *  sound. 

I    oa  as  in  *bo^g:h/ 

Cousouants  are  recommeaded  to  liavc  the 

rsame  powers  us  in  the  orditiiiry  Euglish  nlpha- 

bot,  uuil  double  letters  are  each  to  be  pro* 

DOUDced  distinctly,  as  io  Italian, 

y  ffoundjt  as  in  *  */qu,'         i  gn  aa  La  *  pof^wimti"  *■  SpAj^-^ 

J      „       iu  in  ';oiii-*  I  n^  R*  in  *  thirty. * 

A  to  have  always  a  separate  souud,  except 
iu  ch  a.s  ia  *  ^Aurc/*/  M  ils  in  *  jf^e,'  rfA  aa  <A 
ill  *  l/<ough/  c  whether  for  k  or  j,  being  super- 
fluous, need  not  be  ii$ed|  nor  x  for  ks.  But, 
although  the  three  cousoDanta,  C,  Q,  X,  are 
called  supci0uoug  in  English  grammars,  Q, 
hislorically    represents   the  Hebrew  }:,    and 

Ambic  yj  t  hence   It  has  been  generally  so 
employed  by  the  learned.  The  Euglish  always 

have  «  after  Q*  Iu  Qal  (J*i)  the  Q  is  a  deep 
soft  Ky  formed  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Some  writers,  the  latest  of  whom  19  H.  H. 
Wilson,  advocate  the  propriety  of  each  lan- 
guage haviog  its  own  natural  alphabet,  aa  if 
a  new  alphabet  had  been  born  with  every 
:>ngue.  But  the  siugle  alphabet  of  Phoeuicia 
bas  been  modified  for  all  the  languages  of 
Northern  Africa,  except  that  the  Tuarick  of 
he  Great  Western  Desert  have  au  alphabet 
of  native  growth.  The  Roman,  Grecian  and 
Hebrew  have  together  all  the  consnuauts 
needed  for  Arabic,  except  tlirce*  The  Greek 
type,  now  in  use,  has  not  the  forms  which 
Jooe    were    known    to    Demosthenes    and 

".ffischylus.  Moreover,  Mahnmmed  did  not 
write  with  the  veiy  characters  of  the  modem 
Arabic,  and  the  Roman  charactei*s  may  serve 
for  most  tongues.  When,  in  Europe,  they 
began  to  print  Greek,  they  copied  all  the 
BontractioQS  of  the  manuscripta.  After  that, 
it  waa  customary  in  dictionaries  to  give 
Anglo-Saxon  quotations  in  type  which  was 
copied  from  the  hand  writing  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS. — German  quotations  in  the 
modificationa  of  Gothic  type  used  in  Ger- 
many, Danish  in  that  used  in  Denmark  and 
so  forth.  Gradually  these  trammels  have 
been  thrown  off,  all  but  the  Greek  type. 
With  proper  care  in  selecting  letters,  almost 
every  word  of  any  tongue  could  be  distinctly 
articulated  according  to  the  English  pro- 
nunciation, independeutly  of  the  terms  that 
precede  and  follow  it,  but  the  English  pro- 
nunciation would  not  correspond  with  that  of 
the  Dutch,  Italians  or  Spaniards,  &c. 

As  to  the  original  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter?, it  IS  known  that,  in  transacting  business 
1  commencement  of  the  monarchy, 

Ji  IS  were  used,   with    hi  id  tog    knots, 

I  of  which  had  its  particular  signidcation. 

I  are  represented    in  two  tables  by  the 

"^hkese  called  Ho-tu  and  Lo-fiha.    The  first 
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i  colonies  who  i  nimbi  led  8e-diW( 

I  literature  besides  Kome    luithi 

,  countfira  made  with  little  ko 

imitatioji    of  a  string   of  roan< 

I  which  tiiey  calculated  and  Hij 

accounts  iu  commerce, 

I      Dr.  Pritchard,  Professor  Max.  3lul 

I  fcssor  Stein  thai  and   Prufe&sur  ¥mi 

I  each  attempted  to  clussify  the  Un| 

I  use,  and  the  writings  of  Chevalier  B 

I  Pictet,   of  Burnous,  Ka&k  and   Urn 

j  aided  much  towards  t\u 

In  Dr.  Pritchard's  cln 

,  groups  or   dynasties   ol    liiu 

I  which  are  confined  to  Europe; 

'  fourth    being  common   to  Afi" 

'  parts  of  Asia  which  are  o^ar 

I  The  first  of  hi^   four  groups 

European,  eometimes  termed  I 

I  and    by  late  writei-a   the  A 

I  languages.      He   considers    t 

\  European    languages   and    n 

divided  into  many  different 

I  order  of  their  affinities  for  in^i 

I  regards  the  most  obvious  di 

I  geographical  one,  and  he   sty 

eastern  group,  which,  by  mi 

been  termed  exclusively  the 

I  tongues.     It  includes  nil  the 

ancient   Medes   and    Persian 

themselves  Arii,  and  their  cou 

Iran,  and  likewise  the  Saoscj 

Pmkrits,  properly  so  termed,  and 

India.     Among  the  fornaer  wj 

Persian  language  in  which  oui 

of  the  cuneiform  inscripti 

This  dialect  was  a^o  neur  thm 

the  inscriptions  have  been 

the  medium  of  that  langisoge. 

The  Zend  lays  claitn  to  • 

quity   since  the  Zend   is  1^4 

Professor  Wilson  and  others 

it  most  successfully,  to  be  n 

to  the  very  ancient  dialect  of 

preceded  the  claesicjil   Saiu 

this  last  more  cultivated 

claim  is  to  be  reconciled 

tively  recent  date  of  all 

In  theZendiah  Language, 

to  be  explained.     Bui  tlimt 

**  twice  bom**  clasaea  of  the 

they  term  tliemselves,  the  liruhmafii 

triya  and  the  vai^tya  litn^too^  wn 

same  stock  as  the  ancient  Fi 

regarded  as  a  fact  estahlishiod  hy 

of  their  languages. 

Chevalier  Bunseu's  naoids  diftr  i 
of  Dr.  Pritchord.  He  cIismbi  ml 
the  great  Asiatic-Europeaii  alack  of 
which  he  sub-divides  ijilo  ^ghtftl 
1,  Celts  ;  2,  Thraciao  or  lUyrm  t 
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;  4,  Anatic-IraQimn  ;  5,  Hellenico-Italic  ; 
avonie  ;  7,  Lithuanian  ti-ibes,  and  8,  Teu- 
u  His  fourth  or  Asiatic-Iranian,  or  the 
an  stock  as  represented  in  Asia,  he 
I  Bob-diTidea  into : 

The  nations  of  Iran  proper  or  the 
1  stock,  the  languages  of  Media  and 
A.     It  includes  the  Zend  of  the  cunei- 

inscriptions  and  the  Zend  A  vesta :  the 
jer  Pehlevi  of  the  Sassanians  and  the 
id,  the  mother  of  the  present  or  modern 
m  tongue  :  the  Pushtu  or  language  of 
.flj^hans  belongs  to  the  same  branch. 

The  second  sub-division  embraces  the 
m  languages  of  India,  represented  by 
■nscrit  and  her  daughters. 
I  Semitic  stock  of  languages  he  constructs 
the  following  nations  who  form  another 
let  mass,  and  represent  one  physiologlc- 
ind  historically  connected  family  ;  the 
Bws,  with  the  other  ti'ibes  of  Canaan  or 
tine,  inclusive  of  the  Phoenicians,  who 
1  their  language,  through  their  coloniza- 
IS  that  of  tlie  Carthaginians  ;  the  Aramaic 
^  or  the  historical  nations  of  Aram,  Syria, 
potamia  and  Babylonia,  speaking  Syrian 
)  west,  and  the  so-called  Chaldaic  in  the 

finally,  the  Arabians,  whose  language 
snected  (through  the  Himyaritic)  with 
Ethiopic,  the  ancient  (now  the  sacred) 
lage  of  Abyssinia.  He  calls  this  second 
J,  by  the  name  now  generally  adopted 
^  German-Hebrew  scholars,  the  Semitic. 
alier  Bunsen  further  remarks  as  the  first 
a  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian 
■ge  teaches  that  all  the  nations  which 

the  dawn  of  history  to  our  days  have 
the  leaders  of  civilization  in  Asia,  Europe 
Africa,  mast  have  had  one  beginning. 
Mb  that  the  researches  of  our  days  have 
eoDsiderably  enlarged  the  sphere  of  such 
iages  of  historical  nations,  as  are  united 
he  ties  of  primitive  affinity.  Those  re- 
Aev  have  made  it  more  than  probable 

the  Tartar,  the  Mantchu  and  Tungusan 
§g  to  one  great  stock,  that  the  Turkomau, 
IttU  as  the  Tshude,  Fin,  Laplander  and 

r  (Hungarians)  present  another  stock 
united,  and  liiat  both  these  families 
hriginally  connected  with  each  other. 
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The  Iranian  family  of  language  seems  to 
be  called  Arian,  by  Mr.  Fanai*,  it  is  the  Indo- 
European  and  Indo-Germanic  of  some  phylo- 
logists  :  Pictet  and  Burnous  called  it  Arian 
from  the  Sanscrit  word  Arya  meaning  noble  ; 
Rask  called  it  Japhetic.  According  to  Mr. 
Farrar,  it  has  8  divisions, 

Hindu,  I  Greek.  I  Lithuanian,        I  Teutonic, 

Persiau,  |  Latin.  |  Sclavonic  |  Celtic, 

Of  these  it  is  uncertain,  whether  Celtic  or 
Sanscrit  represents  the  older  phase.  But  it 
is  known  that  all  of  them  are  the  daughters 
of  a  primeval  form  of  language  which  has 
now  ceased  to  exist,  but  which  was  spoken 
by  a  yet  undivided  race  at  a  time  when 
Sanscrit  and  Greek  had  as  yet  only  implicit 
existence. 

A  simple  symmetrical  and  precise  classifi- 
cation of  languages  has  been  elaboiately  estab- 
lished by  Professor  Stein  thai  in  his  Charak- 
teristik  der  hauptsachlichsten  Typen  des 
Sprachbaues.  He  proposes  to  divide  them  all 
into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  culture-languages 
and  uncultivated  languages,  and,  each  of  these 
he  would  divide  iuto  two  classes,  viz.,  the 
isolating  and  the  inflecting.  Taking  the 
uncultivated  first  :  under  the  isolating  class 
he  proposes  to  place  the  Transgangetic  ;  and 
under  the  inflecting  he  would  place  three 
divisions  :  1,  the  Polynesian,  which  expresses 
all  the  minor  modifications  of  the  meaning,  all 
distinctions  of  declension  and  conjugation,  by 
reduplications  and  prefixes  ;  2,  the  Ural  Altaic 
(which  Fairar  calls  the  Alatyan),  which  ex- 
presses them  by  annexing  separate  words  after 
the  root ;  and  3,  the  American,which  expresses 
them  by  amalgamation.  The  cultivated  lan- 
guages are  similarly  divided  :  1,  into  the 
isolating,  represented  by  Chinese  ;  2,  into 
the  inflectional,  under  which  head  he  places, 
i,  the  Egyptian,  which  achieves  a  sort  of 
inflection  by  a  loose  addition  of  grammatical 
elements  ;  ii,  the  Semitic,  by  internal  modifi- 
cation of  the  root ;  and  iii,  the  Aryan,  through- 
out which  the  formal  elements  have  been 
reduced  to  mere  conventional  suffixes,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  letter  S,  which  is  our 
all-but-universal  sign  for  the  plural  number. 
The  table  of  the  two  classes  may  be  expressed 
as  follows  : — 
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Inflectional. 
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I 
III. 

Ural-Altaic 
(Alatyan.) 
(B7  the  at- 
tachment of 
anflBxea  to 
the  root) 


1 
IV. 

American 
(By  incor- 
poration.) 


Isolating. 


V. 

Chineie. 


Cultivated  (formsprachen.) 
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Inflectional 


VI. 

EfpypUan 
(By  loose 
annexation 
of  the  gram- 
matbal 
elemeata.) 


VII. 

Semitic. 

(By  internal 

Towel 

changes.) 
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VIII. 

Aryan. 

(Bypropcr 

■umzit.) 
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Tlie  LortVs  Prayer  was  pubU«heJ  in  134S 
in  foiirteeii  luuguages,  by  Bibliandro  ;  iu 
1591  ID  twenty -six  Jangunges,  by  Rocca 
(Bibliotheca  Apostolica  Vaticaoa,  a  fhitre 
Atjgelo  Roccha  :  Ronaie,  1591,  4  to.)  :  in  1592 
iu  forty  languages,  by  Megiscrus  (**  Si^ecjiiiea 
XL.  Linguarum  et  DIalectorum  ftb  Hlero- 
nrmo  Megisero  a  diversis  auctortbus  collec- 
ttirum  quibus  Oratio  Doraiuica  eetexpi'es^a  :" 
Frauco-furti,  lo92)  ;  iu  1593,  iu  lifty  lan- 
guages, by  the  sumo  author  (Oratio  Doralnica 
L.  diverais  Unguis,*'  cura  IT,  Megiseri  ;  Fran- 
eofurti,  1 593,8 vo.)  The  Bible  has  been  printed 
Land  distributed  lu  India  iu  twenty-five  differ- 
rent  languages,  »u  ten  of"  which  between  six 
and  oue  hundred  thou  sand  copies  have  been 
printed,  and  in  Tanail  1,560,950  have  beeu 
issued  since  1706,  when  the  Bible  was  priuted 
in  that  language.  The  Bible  was  priuted  and 
isaued  id  Bengalee  in  1796  and  iu  Malayalum 
in  1816.  The  whole  of  the  copies  printed  iu 
the  twenty-five  Indian  languages  in  4,772,621 » 
The  lauguages  in  use  in  the  Bouthand  east 
of  Asia  have  been  thus  classified  : — 

I.  Refieciing  types, — Arabic,  Sanscrit, 

2»     Compounding  ^///jf*.— Bask  ;  Finnic  ; 
LMagyar  ;  Turkish  ;    Circassian  ;  Georgian  ; 
Mongolian  ;    Mantshu  ;    Javanese  ;  Ngoko- 
Javanese  ;  Krama  ;  Malay -Javanese. 

3.  Isolating  /yptf*.— Chinese  of  Nankin, 
Amoy,  Pekin,  Shanghai  and  Oan ton ;  Japanese. 

?  Brahui. 

4,  Chinese  frontier  and  Thibet. — Gyami ; 
Oyarung  J  Takpa  ;  Manyak  ;  Thochu  ;  Sok- 
pa  ;  Horpa  ;  Tibetan. 

5*  Nepal  (West  to  East). — Serpa  ;  Snn- 
war  \  Guruug  ;  Murmi  ;  Magar  ;  Thaksya  j 
Pakhya  ;  Newar  ;  Limbu- 

6.  Kiranti  Groups  East  NepauL — Ki- 
ranti  ;  Rodong  ;  Rungehenbang  ;  Chingtan- 
gya  ;  Nachhereng  ;  Waling  ;  Yakba  ;  Chou- 
rasya  ;  Kulnngya  j  Thulangya  ;  Bahingya  ; 
Lohorong  ;    Limbichhong  ;    BalflU  ;    Sang* 

[pang  ;  Dumi  ;  Khaliug  ;  Dungroalt, 

7.  Broken  tribes  of  NepauL — Darht  ; 
Denwar  ;  Pahri  ;  Chepang  ;  Bhramu  ;  Vayu  ; 
Kuswar  ;  Kusunda  ;  Tharu. 

Lepcha  (Sikkim.) 
Bhntani  or  Uiopa* 

8.  N,  E,  Bengal. — Bodo;DhimaI;  Kocch, 
Garo  ;  Kachari* 

9.  Eastern  frontier  of  BetigaL — Muni* 
pari  ;  Mi  than  Nagti  ;  Tablung  Naga  ;  Khari 
Kaga  ;    Angami    Naga  ;    Namsang    Naga  ; 

rNowgongNaga  ;  Tengsa  Naga  ;  Abor  Miri  ; 
Sibsagor  Miri  ;  Deona  Chuiia  ;  Singhpo, 

10.  Araknn  and  Burmah. — Burmau  writ- 
ten and  spoken  ;  Khyeng  or  Shon  ;  Kami  ; 
Kumi  ;  Mrn  or  Toung  ;  Sak, 

II,  Siam   and    Tenasserim, — Talain   or 
loo  ;  Sgaa  Karen  ;  Pwo  Karen  ;  Toungb* 
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thu  ;  Shnn  ;  Annamittc 
Kliamtt ;  Laos, 

12.  Central  Ltr/t/i.— Ho  (K< 
(Singhbura)  ;Santali  ;Hhumij  ;  Vm 
dala  ;  Rajinahali  ;  Gondi  ;  Gayfth 
Niiikude  ;  Kolami  ;  Madt 
Keikadi  ;  Khond  ;  Savam 
kala  ;  Chentsu. 

13.  So utherti  India, — Ta 
modern,  Mai  ay  a  tarn  do.  do^ 
nataka,  ancient  and  modern  ;  Tulufi 
Toduva  ,-  Toda  ;  Kota  ;  Badaga  ;  K 
Irula  ;  Singhalese. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mesapotamii  i 
the  Arab,  Osmanli,  Turk,  fCurd,  I 
Syrian,  Jew,  and  Chnstian.  Ard 
general  language  ;  Turkish,  Ktai 
dee,  Syriac,  and  Syro-Cbaidiaiu  dial^ 
the  exceptions.  The  Bunni  nml 
religion  Is  pi^evalent  ;  but  in  Up| 
potamia  there  are  many  cbriitiifl 
creed  of  Nestorius,  (soroo  of  id 
become  Roman  Catholics),  and  J\ 
well  as  Roman  Catholic  Syriauft.  ! 
that  have  ruled  in  Meaapotamta  1 
many  and  from  the  most  remolie  I 
remnants  are  still  to  be  traced  i 
dominant  peoples  in  the  varied  laog 
spoken.  Professor  RawlinaoQ  bafl 
Chaldea  w^as  a  part  of  tlie  ^rt^nt  M4 
plain,  bordering  the  Persia r  « 

with  Arabia  on  its  we#t,  auu 
lower  and  upper  Mesopotamia  I 

Modern    Arabic   is    written ' 
dialect,   in   Egypt,  in   Syria,  in  . 
Constantinople,  at  Algiers   oq 
whether   it  be  a  mercantile 
proclamation,  an  advert isetneoi 
a  newspaper,  and  it  is  under 
body.     The  fearued  men  who  ^ 
other  books  of  Belle*6  Letire^  i 
to  bring   back  a  classical    sty)^;] 
dialect  is  less  trustworthy  a^  act) 
Poetry  also,  may  bo  ever  aoanuqa 
the   decline  of  Greece  Ihc 
poetry  iu  Homerie  dialecL    SI 
which  has  local  dialeeta  air 
ed,  though  the  language  of  I 
one,  so  is  it  with  Arabic     '^ 

of  Algiers,  of  Cairo,  of  Ait«| 

have  marked  diversitiea,  aa  those t 
Milan  ;  but  Mecca  aeecna  to 
Arabic  literature,  as  Florence  | 
writing  characters  aficientljr 
regions  are  known  from  the  j 
remain.    The  Arrow  headed 
that  used  on  the  sculptiiree  oC  \ 
is  still  occaaioDally  used  in 
as  also  is  the  Cafic  or  Kafie 
origin  in  the  town  of  Kb^ 
and  TaLik  cbaraotere  are  bow  J 
L  400 
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IfwUt-tftlik  sDd  the  Slmda  and 
orms  are  also  used  for  the  Persian 
id  iai'gelj  for  theUrdu  or  Hindu- 
t,  which  for  nearly  three  hundred 
:o  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
9y  amongst  all  the  military  classes, 
franca  or  camp  tongue  of  what 
d  British  India.  There  are,  still, 
sculptures  near  Aden,  inscriptions 
aritic  and  other  characters.  The 
1  Pali  languages  have  ceased  to 
!n  any  part  of  India,  but  both 
I  in  u?e  as  the  sacred  languages 
linicai  hindoos  and  the  buddhists. 
«rs  which  have  been  used  for 
seen  inscribed  on  sculptures, 
he  Kutila  as  at  Vijayam under, 
r  and  on  a  stone  slab  from  a 
anode  and  at  Oojein.  An  old 
acter  is  engraved  on  the  Allaha- 

and  that  on  one  of  two  bronze 
nd  at  Gopendara  in  Garhwal 
old  character,  the  other  being  in 
rn  Deva-Nagari.  The  latter  has 
employed  in    writing   Sanscrit 

differing  forms  and  us  it  is  now 
lother  form  of  it  is  known  as 
iri.  The  character  on  the  Al- 
mn  is  Deva-Nagari  in  transitu, 
h  that  of  the  Gaya  inscription, 
ie  Mr.  Wathen's  inscriptions 
X  and  those  of  Mahabalipur. 
3r  of  the  Gaya  inscription,  is 
3  of  the  eleventh  century.  A 
ind  at  Aseerghar  in  Kandesh, 
;h  a  Deva    Nagari,    resembling 

Gour,  approaching  the  Allaha- 
>n  the  Bhitari  Lat  or  pillar  at 

not  pure  Sanskrit,  nor  easily 
»ut  its  character  is  the  same 
No.  2,  or  Kanouj  Nagari,  with 
-spellings.  At  the  ancient  village 
istrict  of  Bhushaua,  on  a  stone 
cription  in  Sanskrit  verse,  the 
1  poetiy  superior  to  anything 
lengal  Asiatic  Society's  Pandit, 
The  character  used  in  the 
is  called  the  Kulda,  and  is 
ecu  the  Deva  Nagari  and  the 
5  of  the  vowel  inflections  want- 
iscriptions  at  the  Budda  (inya 
D,  or  Nagarjuni,  are  in  old  Pali, 
I.  280  to  B.  C.  247,  and  the 
d  in  the  inscriptions,  old  Lat. 
liah  near  Bettiah,  at  Hahra,  and 
9  in  Pali,  of  date,  315.  B.  C.  ; 
icter  used  in  the  inscriptions  is 

Jters  nsed  in  the  Inscriptionv** 
mt  sculptures  in  Southern  Asia 
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Allahabad  Lat. 
Allahabad  Gupta, 
Amantvati, 
Arainteaiif 
Arian  or  Bactrian, 
Bengali, 
Bhilsa, 

GhaldsBO-Pehlvf  or    Par- 
thian. 

Gujarat  Copper  Plate, 

6ujer.tt(  modttru  Alpliabet 

Kistna, 

Kufic, 

Kutila, 

L&t,  or  ludian  Pali. 

Nerbudda, 

Pali,  old,  of  the  Burmese, 


Palaiyreiie, 

Parthian, 

Pehlvf, 

„    modern  Alphabet, 

„    SafaaoiaD, 
Phoenician  ofM.de  Leynea 
„         Namiimatic  of 
ditto, 
Punio  of  M.  de  Luynee, 
Punjabi, 

Sah  Kings  of  Sanrahitra, 
Siemitie, 
Sinaitic, 
Syriac,  5th  century, 

„     modern, 
TeUnga^ 
Tibetan, 
Western  Caves, 
Zend. 


modem, 

Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  gives  the  following  list 
of  transitions  of  the  Indian  Alphabet  from 
the  time  of  Asoka,  with  some  of  the  most 
marked  local  varieties  at  present  in  use,  viz., 
those  used  in  the  sculptures  of 


Asoka*8  edicts  of  the  3rd 
century,  b.  c. 

Western  cares, 

Sah  inscription  at  Oimar, 

Gupta  inscription  at  Alla- 
habad, 

V&Inbhi  Plates  from  Guja- 
rat, 

Kutila  inscription  of  the 
loth  century  a.  D.,  at 
Bareli, 


Nerbudda, 

Kistna, 

Telinga,  modem, 

Tibetan,  modem, 

Square  Pali, 

Gujarati* 

Puniabi, 

Kashmiri, 

Bengali, 

Dexanagari, 


and  he  gives  the  following  ten  modifications 
of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  from  B.  c.  643  to 
A.  D.  1200,  viz., 

Fifth  century  B.  0.,  Rise  of  Buddism. 

Uncertain  ;  Western  Caves. 

Third  century  B.  0.,  Sanscrit  inscriptions  of  Asoka, 

Junagarh. 
Second  century  a.  d.,  Gujerat  dated  Plates. 
Fifth  century  a.  d.,  Allahabad  inscriptions  of  the 

Gupta  dynasty. 
Seventh  century  a.  d.,  Tibetan  alphabet  formed 

from  Sanscrit 
Kinth  century  a.  d.,   Kutila   inscriptions  from 

Bareilly,  a.  d.  992. 
Eleventh  century  A.  D.,  Bengali  alphabet  as  now 

modified  Adisur,  1065  a.  d. 
Modem  Deva-Nagari  alphabet. 
Old  Pali  alphabet  of  the  Burmese,  compared  with 

A.  D.,  20U. 

iV.  fV,  India. — The  languages  spoken  ia 
the  western  border  of  India,  between  it  and 
Aifghanistan,  and  of  India  adjoining  Aff- 
ghanistan,  are  dialects  of  Hindi,  but  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  be  called  Sindi,  Panjabi 
and  Kashmiri.  The  late  Lieut.  Leech 
indeed  has  given  vocabularies  of  seven 
languages  spoken  on  the  west  of  the  Indus. 
The  western  border  tribes  are  still  mostly 
under  patriarchal  governments.  In  the  south 
are  the  various  Baluch  tribes  in  the  territo- 
ries to  which  they  give  their  name  and  whose 
language  is  said  by  Captain  Baverty  to  be 
a  mixture  of  Persian,  Sindi,  Panjabi,  Hindi 
and  Sanskrit.  The  Brahui  tribes  in  Saharawan 
and  Jhalawan,  whose  great  chief  is  the  khan 
of  Khilat,  ethnologists  consider  to  be  of  Ahe 


r  be  briefly  named  as  under  : —  !  hame  Stythic  stock  as  the  Dra?idi«li  t 
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valley  of  the  Indus.  spoken  nnd   is   the  metiium  ui"  geni 

7 /te Persian  iftnguatjeotVemin/ismetwhh  tnuuication.  CapUio  Kuveriy  conxii 
all  over  AffghAuistau,  the  great  fiimilies  speak  |  although,  ou  Dumeraus  pomtj^,  th« 
it,  and  most  of  the  coirespoudeiice  is  carried  on  I  bears  a  great  bimilarity  to  tlic  Snii 
in  that  tongue  ;  the  people  are  acquainted  with  ImnJau  lauguages,  it  is  totixliy  Uiffertii 
ic,  but  they  prefer  speaking  the  Pushtu,  the  I  structiou,  aud  in  idiom  also,  froniaa 
laugiiage  of  their  nation,  which  is  a  mixture  |  ludu-Sauskrit  dialects, 
of  aucieut  Persian,  Arabic  and  Hiodastani.  j  7 /te  Arabic  lafii/uaffe  of  ArM^l 
They  have  a  few  workt*  in  this  language,  but )  to  the  learned  m ah omedans of  Affghail 
they  read  Per»ia!i  authors  by  preference,  and  I  India;  Sanskrit  to  the  learned  brahq 
have,  tlirongh  them,  formed  imperfect  ideas  |  in  India,  neither  of  the*e  tofitpjet  an 
of  geography,  astronomy,  medicine  and  his-  I  The  few  AfTghanzeiniutl 
tory,  but    theao   works,  full   of  fictions  aud  |  of  the  province  of  Siudh,  .' 

deHciencies,  have  not  materially  assii^ted  in  t  their  forefa titers  ;  but  the  diulet-t  \»tii 
developing  their  faculties.  According  to  ,i  ently  diffused  among  the  peopK^  tn  i.*| 
Captain  Raverty,  the  people  who  dwell  about    in  the  languages  of  Siudh.  T^  ^ 

Kabul  and  Kandahar,  Sborawak  and  Pithin,  with  pure  Paujabi,  it  ia  conL  . 
are  designated  B'r-Pushtnn  or  Upper  AtF- 1  number  of  Sikhs  who  are  settled  iu  tlM 
ghans  ;  aud  those  occupying  the  district  of  cities  and  towns.  The  gen  ei'&lly  know; 
Eoh,   which   is  near  India,  are  calleil  LV-    of  Siudli  are,   the  Beluchi^   the  «l«| 


Pukhtun  or  Lower  Affghans.     Persian  is  the 
official    language   of  Attghanistan,    but    the 


Pushtu  is  alike  the  common  tongue  of  tlje  uu-    spoken  throughout  tlie  country  called 


educated  people,  of  the  families  of  the  Sadozi 


Persian,  the  Sindhi  and  Brahniki 
77ie  Beiuc/ti  is  a   rude  mounuil 


tan,  and  by  those  hill  tribes  who  Lia 


kings,   and   of   the    dwellings  of  the   amir  J  ed  to  the  plains  of  Sindh.     It  h^lot^ 


IndoPeiTsinn  class    of  laoguagea, 
uncultivated,  is  said   to   1>e  very  ati 
is   remarkable    for    its  8iQiilanty  t 
Persian,  one-half  of  the  words  apf 
corniptious",    or    possibly    similar 
the  polished  tongue.     Like  ita  oeij 


There  are,  however,    two   divisions    of  the 

Affghans,  termed  Pushtun  aud  Pukhtun,  who 

apeak  Pushtu  and  Pukhtu  respectively.     The 

Push  to  being  the  western  dialect  with  affinity 

to  Persian,  and  the  Pukhtu  the  eastern  with 

many  Sanskrit  and  Hindi  words.  The  Pushtu 

is  Bpoken,  with  slight  variation  in  ortho^jiMiphy  l  dialects,  Brahuiki  and  Pushtu,  thftfi 

and  pronunciation,  from  the  valley  of  Pislnn  'contains  a  few   Sanskrit  and   AfiJ 

couth  of  Kandahar  to  Kafiristan  on  the  north,  j  together  with   a  considei-able   pn>p 

and  from  tlie  banks  of  llehnnnd  on  tho  we^t  [  other    word^.     The    latter,    howt't 

to  the  Attock,  Siodhu  or  Indus  river,  on  the  [  not    to   he    the    remains    of   an 

east  ;  throughout    the    8ama    or   plain    of 

the  Yuzn fzye,  the  mountainous    districts   of 

Bajawar,  Banjhkora,  Suwatt   and   Buner   to 

Aator  on  the  borders  of  Little  Tibet,  a  tract 

of  country   equal    in   exl^^nt    to   the    entire 

Spanish     peninsula  :     also,    throughout    the 

British   districts  of  the  Derajat,   Banu  Tak, 

Kohat,  Peshawar  and    the   Suma  or  ploin  of 

the   Yuzuliye,  with   the  exception   of    Dern 


tongue,  otherwise  they  would  bo 
pressing  primaiy  ideiis  :  they  arc  p 
new  clemeut,  introduced  by  iaolaie^ 
and  the  want  of  a  staud«rd  af 
must  happen  among  ■  people  £« 
clatis,  and  sepat^ted  from  e«ck 
dialect  abounds  in  diversiiiea  of  f$ 
idiom,  and  being  natarally  pooTt  ii 
many  vo<:ables  trom  the  tieigbUpiir 


Ghazi  Khan,  nine- tenths  of  the  people  speak  .  tries*     Its   litetatiife   in  ccinfiiied 


the  Affghan  language.  Since  the  invasion  of 
Mahmnd  of  Ghazni,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
there  has  been  a  constant  iu^ux  into  India 
of  Affghans,  as  conquerors  and  set  tier  £^,  and 
this  has  l>een  so  great  from  particular  dis- 
tTicts  tliat  some  tribes  have  altogether  dis- 
appeared from  Attghanisilan.  In  some  loca- 
lities in  Indiii,  the  Atfghan  settlers  are  said 
to  liave  preserved  the  Pushtu  almost  in  its 
purity  up  to  the  present  day,  having  from 
the  outset  ranrried  amongst  themselves.     In 


tales,  legends,  war  songs,  and  the 
of  the  bhat  or  Behjcb    bartU.     h\ 
peans  have   hitherto  been  tciii|iltd, 
Beluchi,  easy  as    it    woaUl    ^^  to 
acquainted  with  Per»ijiii  ao  i 
in   the   more  u>   he    regiiiti 
knowledge  of  it  mighl  be 
dents  of  the  old   and   obis 
gnugi^s,  sucli  a8  the  Zomi^  I 
dialects  of  the  Dasatir,  and  i 
by  name.     It   haa  been  k 
sacred    volumes,   iJiat    in 
raiiical  ot 


mhj  not  be  traced  to  a  correspomlrDg 
in  ^ome  living  dialect  of  Persiaii*"    The 
ifftlKtctUod  Sira.iki,  frora  Siro,  or  Upper 
I,  wbere  it  is  comtnonly  spoken  by  tlje 
8,  atid  Beltichki,  on  nct'oimt  of  its  being 
by  se%'eral  of  the  Beluch  clans  settled 
low  country,  is  a  corrupted  form  of 
iltani»  itself  a  corniptioii  of  the  Patijjibi 
It   ia  extensively  used  tli  rough  out 
Tioce,  nnd  h  spoken  by  probably  oue- 
of  the  inhflbitantit.  As  usual  it  aboiiuds 
ietieo  of  dialects  and  contains  little  or 
jmal  literature,  except  a  few  poetical 
nnd  jjhort  ti^acts  on  religious  Kuhjects. 
Liiglia  or  Si nd hi  bards  seem   to  prefer 
Bieir  own  language,  and   many  well- 
ed  oativef!,   especially    Beluchi,    have 
it    critically,  and  composed  works  in 
tie   celebrated  Arabic  hymn,  generally 
by   the  name   of  Dua  Suryatii,    the 
or  Syrian    prayer,   from    which  lau- 
II  was  borrowed  by  Ali,  or,  as  is  more 
Uy   bcdievedj  by  Ibn  Abbas,  has  heen 
led    into  Jataki,   and    is    learned     by 
A    talbman    against   accidents   and 
Moes.     The  Jataki  dialect  is  usually 
in    I  he  Kastalik,  and    sometimes  in 
fSbki    c-hnracter.     In   the   foi-mer,  the 
€>f  deuotiDg  the  cerebral  and  other 
'  '   'i    do  not   belong  to  the  Arabic 
^' same  as  in  Urdu.     ThePer- 
lu  Siudh,  the  language  of  literature, 
office  and  epistolary  correspond- 
ongin   of  the  Sindhi  dialect  ap- 
Io«t  in  the  obscurity  of  antiquity, 
are  ample  reasona  for  believing  it  is 
fts    any    of  the   vulgar    tongues    of 
India.     It   belongs   to    the    Indian 
fiages,  and  is  directly  derived 
'  ril,  yet  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
ni^Li  uot,  as  has  been  asserted,  a  mere 
Um  of  Hindustani.     It  is  spoken  with 
raiieties  from  the  northern  boundary 
l^wwmr  as  far  as  Bahawalpur,  and  ex- 
frDOi    the  Brahui   mountains    to    the 
which  f^parates  Sindh   from  the  old 
a  frontier  of  British  India  ;  and  these 
well    agree    with   the    m  ah  a  ram  a  dan 
la  of  the  extent  of  empire  l>elongiDg  to 
bb  or  Lindoo  rulers  of  Sindh.     The 
|]   or   literary  language  is  that  of  Lar, 
ilbem    Siudh  ;    the    other    principal 
I  am. 

The  Siraiki,  or  language  of  Siro, 
8indL  ;  admitting  a  mixture  of  Jataki 
lorhi  viords, 

»     The   Kachi^  spoken  in  Cutch^  and 
10  appron'h  the  Oa^eratbi. 

Tltm  Thareli  or  Jeaalmeri,  the  lan» 
of  ibo  people  about  Omerkot,  the 
■ad    iesuJmer  ;    also   used    by    the 
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Shikm-i,  Dedh»  and  the  other  outcastc  tribes 
of  Siudh*  It  borrows  largely  from  the  Mar- 
warij  and  has  its  own  written  character  and 
religious  compositions, 

4tli.  The  Takknrana-ji-boli,  or  dialect  of 
the  hill  people  to  the  west  of  Sindh,  corrupt- 
ed  by  a  mixture  of  Brahui  and  Belot-hi  terms, 
as  well  as  possessing  many  names  of  tilings 
and  idioms  uuintelligLble  to  the  people  of 
the  plains. 

The  Sindhi  is  superior  to  most  of  the  d»a- 
Ipctii  of  Western  India  in  various  minor  points 
of  refinement  and  cultivation,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  authorized  change  of  terminations  in 
poetical  words,  the  re-duplication  of  final  or 
penultimate  letters  to  assist  the  rhyme,  and 
many  simitar  signs  of  elaboration » 

The  Brahui    language,    according    to   Dr, 
Caldwell  is  mainly  Punjabi  with  a  Dravidian 
element.  According  to  Mr.  Campbell  is  mainly 
Arian    (In do-Persic)    with   a  Turanian    ele- 
ment.    The  typical  Brahui  are  certain  tribes 
in   Saharawan   and   Jhaluwan.     The  higher 
classes    of    Brahui  are    sunni    mahomedans, 
are  stout,  squat,  have  short  thick  banes,  w*ith 
round  faces  and  flat  lineaments,  witli  brown  or 
(  even  red  hair  and  beards.    They  have^  both  in 
'  feature  and  speech,  indications  of  a  Turanian 
element*      They  are  hardy,  often   migratory, 
I  Their  political  chief  ia  the  khan  of  Khilat, 

The  Rind  and  Mughsee  are  settled  in  Kutch 
Gandava,  to  which  fertile  plain  they  have  emi- 
grated atdifferent  periods  from  the  province  of 
Mekran,  and  have  become  incorporated  with 
the  Jut,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  as  the 
subjects  of  the  khan  of  Khilat  ;  a  few  of 
these  likewise  reside  in  the  hills  to  the  north- 
east of  Kutch  Gandava  and  skirts  of  the 
desert  north  of  Khilat.  The  sub-dlvisiou  of 
the  Brahui  tribes  amount  to  about  ten,  and 
those  of  the  Rind  and  Mughsee  each  amount 
to  double  that  number. 

The  Brahui  are  divided  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  tribes  and  khel,  and  are  an  unset- 
tied  and  wandei*ing  race,  always  residing  in 
one  fiart  of  the  country,  during  summer,  and 
emigrating  to  another  for  die  winter  season  ; 
they  likewise  change  their  immediate  place 
of  resort  many  times  every  year  in  search 
of  pasturage  for  their  flocks — a  practice 
rare  among  the  Beloochi*  They  difler  so 
much  from  the  Beloochi  in  external  appear* 
ance  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mistake 
one  lor  the  other.  The  Bt*ahui,  instead 
of  the  tali  figure,  long  visage,  and  raised 
features  of  their  fenow-eounti^ymen,  havi 
short,  thick  bones,  with  round  faces  and  fla 
lineaments  ;  and  Lieutenant  Pottinger  had 
not  seen  any  Asiatics  to  whom  they  bear  onj 
resemblance,  for  numbers  of  Ihecn  have  bt*QWi] 
hair     and    beards.     The    Kamhuranee^i 

4oa 


I 


I 


rcDiittiDg  eQuiity  of  these  k>i 
bordee  of  I  hem  to  fly  from  i 
Utul    been  colonised    there    U 
Tlie  fugitives  are  saU  to  have  i 
and  the  uot^bbounngcountries,  ^ 
of  SjikI,  Seislai)i  uud  the  Bndi 

7'he  iaiitjuttgei  of  Ifidia  from  ' 
lava   to  Ceylon,    belong    to  two 
different  atoiks   vij5  :  the   T 
Kunmlii'Uj    Tulugu,   Mala)  .- 
Tiuntlf  aiid  langnug^es  of  Uli 


and 


ef  tribe,  are  divided  into  three  distinct 
grudatious  of  rank  culled  Ahroedsye,  Khanee 
and  Kunibiimnee.  The  first  supplies  the 
khftD  ;  the  Khanee  are  of  the  secondary  rank 
of  chiefs.  The  word  Knmburanee  iiiehides 
ftll  the  romauider  of  the  tribe,  but  iu  common 
is  applicable  to  tlie  whole  body.  They  receive 
wives  from,  but  do  not  marry  their  dniigliters 
into  other  tribes.  Writiug  of  the  origiual  set- 
tlement of  the  Beloot'h  and  Brahui  tribes  in  the 
country,  it  ia  said,  that  when  Mahomed,  the 
successor  of  Subaktagin  the  first  sultan  of  the 
Ghninavi  dynasty,  turned  his  arms  tijwards 
India,  he  subjugated   the  whole  ot  thu  level 

district,  west  of  the  Indus,  to  the  very  foot  of  i  origin  or  the  Arian  or  San 
the  Brahui  mountains.  His  son,  Mas^aood,  |  atBnity  b^ftween  tlie  Teluga 
exteuded  these  conquests  still  more  westerly  I  is  so  great  that  in  order  to  mnl-  < 
into  Mekrau  ;  he  aiibered,  however,  to  his  ,  dence  complete  it  fiequentlv 
father*s  plan  of  not  ascending  the  lofty  ranges,  an  initial  or  an  iuBectiont  aii«i  i  ^ 
and  all  subsequent  invaders  of  Siud,  seem  to  [  these  languages  to  be  cognate  wr 
hiiVe  been  guided  by  their  example  The  i  Again  the  Tamil-speakmg  itihaibjii 
Beluchi  ascribo  their  origin  to  the  earlie^^t  Coromaridel  coast  can  make 
mahomcdan  invader  of  Persia,  and  «ue  very 
desirous  of  being  supposed  to  be  of  Arabian  ex- 
titaction.  They  spurn  the  idea  that  they  are 
derived  from  one  stock  with  the  Atlgbans. 
The  affinity  of  the  Beluchi kee  to  the  Persian 
langnatijG  aifoiHls  of  itself  strong  evidence  iu 
favor  of  this  position,  (viz.  that  they  came 
from  the  westward)  to  back  which,  we  still 
see  that  the  majority  of  the  Beluch  uatton 
fitiil  dwells  on  tlie  western  frontier  ;  but 
neither  their  features,  manners,  nor  language, 
bear  the  slightest  similitude  to  those  of  the 

Arabs.  In  the  bcKinniug  of  the  fifth  century  i  Cochiu  to  Cape  Comovin 
of  the  Hejins  the  Suljiik  Tartar  appeared  in  8,000  or  9,000  feot  01 
Klioi-asao,  and  in  the  short  space  of  ten  yearti,  j  Buchanan  found  that  t 
wrested  that  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Ohajs-  a  diiilect  dilferiug  only 
navi.  It  was  ceded  to  Alp  Arslan,  and  con- 
biituted  a  part  of  the  Seljukldo  dominions, 
until  the  exttuctiou  of  that  race,  about  1 30 
years  posterior  to  Togrul  Beg  having  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
Beluchi  are  alluded  to  both  by  that  general 
term  and  particular  trihiee,  and  as  dwelling  in 
the  very  districts  which  they  people  at  this 
hotir.  We  learn  fix)m  Greek  and  Asiatic 
historians  that,  as  invading  armies  became  dis* 
member ed,  either  by  the  death  of  their  gene- 
rals or  a  defeat,  the  barbarians  who  compos- 
ed them  wandered  over  the  country  until 
ihoy  found  an  advantageous  place  to  6x  them- 
selves, or  entered  the  services  of  soma  more 
fortnnate  chieftain  tbau  their  own  as  mer- 
cenaries. h\kch.  in  his  opinion,  were  the  Be- 
luchi, and  varioas  circumstancea  go  to 
prove  that  they  are  of  Turkoman  lineage. 
Their  institutiouB,  habits,  religioo,  and  in 
ihort,  everything  but  their  language,  are  the 
Mtmc  ;  -  anomaly  ia  easily  explained. 

Th^  Sl-  v^  had  long  settled  iu  Persia, 
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teliigible  when  Uioy  get  into  the  jii 
the  western  const  of  the  peuiitful 
Malayalam  is  vernacular.  So  ti»e 
of  Tuiuva  OD  the  coast  of  Canal 
strong  re^^emblance  to  that  ol  \ 
though  the  Tuiuva  sptHkliiL'  tmce 
to  understand   tlieir  M  o 

The  languages  or  dialer  *^.  ^.    :i4« 
mountain   races   occupying  the  UtA 
are  TamuliAo,  and  tlie  Kod 
tains  of  Coorg  Is  a  dialect  * 
crest   of  the   high    range* 


in 
Tamil.  The  language  of  Uie 
of  Rjijmahfil  dividing  Bengal  fn 
nboujtds  in  terms  common  to  tike  I 
Telugu,  aud  Mr*  liodg^ou,  afUr  ^ 
the  vocabularies  of  seven  langMi 
spokeu  by  rude  tribes  in  Central  I 
nonnced  all  of  them  to  belong  to  tha  1 
stock,  while  the  Brahui,  on  the 
of  Siud,  are  said  to  have  a  Utn^QB§t  * 
that  of  th»  Toda.  Thus 
family  of  hmguages  extend  overtH* 
India,  cropping  out^n  the  hiU  Kvpa 
India,  on  the  mountains  in  this 
perhaps  also  traiceable  on  Ibe 
of  the  Himalaya.  Acoordtag 
Singhaleee  belongs  to  tho  aaaw 
Lassen  ataies  that  tbe 
Laccadives  and  Maldi?ea 
same  category.  In  liieNortht 
meet  with  langnagea  of  m 
f^pringing  from  thoae  AiiM 
during  the  thirteen  eeailttrite  MiBi 
Christian  era,  migmted  Btmi  Ctfh 

V  4(H 


IJiHGUAGES. 

idin  from  the  nortli  aod  north- 
liiRifled  IhemaelTes,  their  language, 
loa  and  their  brahminical  distinc- 
the  plaioB  of  India,  at  a  period 
aQihentic  history  of  this  country 
ceording  to  this  Tiew  therefore, 
mI  laogoages  of  India,  may  be 
I  under : 

ianskritoid,  or  Northern  Family. 
2  Kashmiri. 


istani  or 

Urdu. 

3  Bengali. 

Uisha. 

a  Tirhuti. 

i  Baaha. 

4  Gujarati. 

hi. 

a  Kachi. 

Ql. 

5  Marathi. 

, 

6  Koukani. 

t. 

7  Urya. 

idi. 

I,  Tamiloid  or  Southern  Family. 
»r  Tiling.  4  Malayalam. 

a.  5  Tulu. 

6  Gondwani. 
lent  knowledge  of  the  languages 
to  the  Arian  class  does  not  enable 
rmtne  whether  they  are  develop- 
me  tongue,  of  which  the  Sanskrit 
rated  representative,  and  of  which 
d  Pali  at  the  era  of  Asoka  and  the 

0  of  buddhism  into  Ceylon,  was  a 
n,  or  whether  Sanskrit  has  been 
)d  upon  some  aboriginal  tongue,  as 

1  demonstrably,  though  in  much 
ntity,  upon  the  Tamiloid  languages 
th,  and  as  French  has  been  in- 
to Anglo-Saxon.  However,  certain 
I  every  Arian  tongue,  a  consiJera- 
arently  primitive  element  is  found 
t  traceable  to  Sanskrit  and  which 

is  reckoned  at  one- third  of  the 
uage. 

nguages  of  the  Southern  and 
es,  Dr.  Caldwell  terms  Dravidian, 
aates  as  under,  the  numbers  of  the 

apeaking  thorn  : 

0,000,000     Tulu 150,000 

4,000,000     Toda .........       300 

.5,000,000     Kotah 1,000 

2,^00,000  Budaga 
roand 
ind,  Kond 
...500,000 
eface  to  the  Cyclopaedia,  allusion 
\  the  numerous  languages  spoken 
and  Eastern  Asia.  Along  the  low 
wkich  runs  bordering  the  ocean 
i  Sea  to  the  southernmost  point  of 
tainsula,  we  find  vernacular,  the 
-kiah,  Kurdish,  Syriac,  Jataki, 
rti,  Marathi,  Hindustani,  Konkani, 
ilu,  Malayalam,  Tamil,  Telugu, 
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Urya,  Bengali,  Rakhui,  Burmese,  Siamefle, 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Malay,  a  number  of 
languages  truly  perplexing  to  tradei^s  on  the 
sea.board  of  Southern  Asia.  Mr.  Fiddington 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Index,  quotes  a  Master 
Mariner,  Master  Richard  Kyuge  as  saying, 
''and  in  this  founde  wee  oftimes  much 
trouble  and  vexation,  with  moreover  losses, 
both  of  precious  time  and  lucre.  Fyrstty  that 
wee  could  never  aske  in  Indian  Tongues  for 
such  herbes,  or  fruites,  wodes,  barks  or 
gummes,  as  wee  knew  full  well,  by  experience 
in  sundrye  other  partes,  to  bee  wholesomme 
(many  of  our  crewe  lying  sicke  at  the  tyme), 
or  savorye,  or  usefulle  to  trafficke  withall. 
Nexiej  that  when  anye  w^re  shewn e  us,  we 
coulde  in  noe-wise  tell,  from  ^  names  given 
to  them  by  *  Gentooes.  whether    or  noe  • 

like  were  already  ku9wne  in  European 
countryes  ;  and  yett  these  parts  doe  myghty- 
lie  abound  with  herbes  and  woodes  of  sov- 
raigne  virtew." 

Sir  Erskine  Peiry  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Caldwell  remark  that  the  brahmins  make  a 
simple  classification  of  the  languages  of  India 
depending  mainly  on  geographical  considera- 
tions, by  which  five  northern  languages  are 
grouped  in  one  class  and  five  southern  ones 
in  another,  under  the  denominations  of  panch 
Gaur  and  panch  Dravid,  the  term  Gaur  or 
Bengal  applying  to  all  northern  India,  while 
Dravida,  the  name  of  that  part  of  tlie  Coro- 
roandel  Coast  lying  between  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  is  applied 
to  the  whole  Peninsula.  Their  classification 
was  as  under  : 


The  five  Gaur. 

The  ^ve  Dravid. 

1. 

Saraswati  (extinct) 

1.  Tamil 

2. 

Kanoji 

2.  Marathi 

3. 

Gaur  or  Bengali 

3.  Carnatika 

4. 

Mathala  or  Tirhuti 

4.  Telinga  or  Teluga 

5. 

Orissa  or  Urya. 

5.  Gujerati. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  in  his  Comparative  Grammar, 
remarks  that  by  the  term  Gaura  or  Gauda, 
are  meant  the  Bhasha  or  Pracrit  oi*  vernacu- 
lar tongues  spoken  in  northern  India,  some  old 
ones  of  which  have  since  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
or  have  merged  into  others.  At  present  the 
languages  which  may  be  considered  Gaora, 
I  are  Bengali,  Hindi  with  its  neighbonr  the 
I  Hindustani,  Punjabi,  Gujarathi,  Maratlii,  the 
;  languages  of  Kashmir  and  Nepal,  altogether 
nine.  The  pandits  named  the  five  Dravira, 
the  Telinga,  Kanatika,  Mahratha,  Gnrjara, 
and  Dravida  or  Tamil  proper,  but  at  preaent 
Dr.  Caldwell  displaces  the  Guijara  or  Guja- 
rathi and  the  Marathi,  and  considers  ^e 
Dravida  proper  or  Tamil,  the  Telinga,  Talun- 
ga,  or  Telugu,  and  the  Karnataka,  Kannada 
or  Canarese,  to  be  the  three  principal  Ian- 
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guages  of  the  Dmviilinu  family,  autl  he  ad<l« 
thereto  tht?  Malayalara,  tbe  Tulu,  nud  the 
i]nculri\*»ted  Toda,  Kota,  Gond  and  Kti,  mnk- 
iiig  altogether  nine  Driividian  or  Tamilian 
tongues.  Of  the  languages  now  named,  some 
of  the  Hindi  tongues^  surh  as  Kashmiri,  Uria 
and  Gujftvati  are  the  langnages  spoken  in  the 
fmallest.  limit.  But  the  Jalaki,  Sindi,  Panjabi, 
Harauti,  Marwari,  and  Konkaui,  are  other 
Hindi  dialects.  Mr,  Elphinstone,  however, 
makes  another  classification.  Ho  assigns 
Gnj<*rHti  to  the  northern  and  Uryu  to  ihw 
soutliern  languages  and  the  Huiga  brahmirj^ 
in  Canara,  gnve  a  tliird  list  of  Dravida 
tongues,  in  whieh  they  exclude  theronntry  on 
the  Malabar  coast  where  they  them^eives  are 
donaiciled.  Theee  bmhminifal  division?,  how- 
ever, are  not  founded  on  any  acieDtitic 
principles. 

Hindi  IK  a  term  usVd  overmuch  of  nortJieni 
India  !o  denote  the  vernacuhir  tongue  of  the 
district,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  attribute  to  it  a 
very  precise  signification  8peaking  geneml- 
ly,  the  whole  of  Upper  India,  including  the 
Punjab,  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Vimlbyan 
range,  but  exclusive  of  Bengal,  may  he  said 
to  be  posaesaed  by  one  language,  the  Hindi. 
Aecording  to  Colebrooke  and  the  Serampore 
translators  of  the  Bible,  Hindi  owes  nine- 
tenths  of  its  voeablea  to  Sanscrit  roots  ;  when 
It  is  spoken  by  mahomedans  who  add  to  it 
Arabic  and  Peraiaii  roots,  it  becomes  convert- 
ed into  Urdu  or  Hmdustaui,  When  Htudi 
18  spoken  by  hind  us  who  draw  on  Sanscrit 
for  eni'ichment  or  embellishment,  it  appropri- 
ately retains  the  name  of  Hindi.  IModified  in 
these  various  ways  it  is  found  not  only  on  the 
plains  of  Hindustan,  but  al^o  on  the  southern 
alope  of  the  Himalaya,  for  Mr.  Trail  informs 
Q8  that  the  language  of  Kuroaou  and  Ghur- 
wal  is  pure  Hindi,  Indeed,  genenilly,  along 
the  Sub  Himalayan  range  as  far  af«  the  Gogra 
river,  the  impure  Hindi  dialect  introduced  by 
the  Gorkha  from  the  plains  appears  to  beextir- 
pating  the  vernactilar  Thibetan  tongues  of  the 
aboriginal  monntuiueers.  Mr.  Masson  says  by 
means  of  Hindi,  made  himself  understoo<l 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Kohistsn,  and  it 
will  thus  beseenthat  the  term  is  used  to  bring 
under  one  common  designation,  the  varioui 
dialectaof  a  language  essentially  one,  but  which 
haa  received  no  great  cultivation  in  any  of  ita 
forms.  According  to  the  brahmau  pundits 
of  Benares,  there  are  hundreds  of  dialects 
equally  entitled  to  the  name.  The  Brij 
Bashii  (or  Bhaka,  aa  it  is  pronounecd  ou  the 
Ganges),  and  the  Fanjabi  are  the  two  most 
cultivated  varieties  of  it,  but  the  Panjabi 
pan  Mohaoi,  which  a  good  philologist 

hMM  ^  tea  corrupted  form  of  Panjabi  ; 

^hUu  Jarakif  «g&ii^  further  to  the  aoiitli«  is  a 


corrupted  form  of  Multani  .  SlmUij.if 
to  Lieut.  Burton,  is  ji  p. 
Ject,  though  directly  dci 
When  the  MahrattJis  extr 
into  Hindustan,  they  fouim  i  ^ 
prevalent  fi'om  the  timitJi  of  tl 
frontiers  of  Banilolcund  ;  and  tmoiti 
fereut  from  their  own  tongue,  tlit?? 
contemptuously,  Liangri  Ba 
barous  jargon.  Sir  John  M 
the  Rangri  Bhaka  as  far  wt 
and  east  as  lar  as  the  frontier 
where,  as  in  all  the  counti'j  to  t4» 
from  the  western  frontier  of  B«ii|^ 
of  Hindi  prevail.  The  Marwaii  a 
dialects  of  Raj pu tana,  are  evidetil  vu 
Hindi  introduced  by  the  Hajpul  nae 

Bengali  is  also  tlcrived  from  the 
there  being  but   fi5W  words  in    it,  no 
from  the  Sanscrit  ;  and  Tirlv/ 
eastern  border  has  a  great  afTiij 
But  for    this,   tlie  Bengali, 
language  of  thirty  millions 
stricted  solely  to   the  g* 
Bengal,    and  from  the   m 
been  given  to  it,  it  well  dep^ 
as  a  sL^pnral^  language.     B<?n_ 
cultivated  hmguage  of  Sanscrit 
been  largely  stocked  with  pure  J 
as  it  is  spoken  throughout  Bpn^ 
At   the   present  day,  the  Hin^ 
I  wiitten  in  Deva  Nagari  chaiitrfi 
I  meseinthe  Pali,  the  Tiimtl,Tek 
I  Mahrati,  MateaJum,  Bengali,   ilt 
I  and  others    have  each    their 
1  character. 

I      Guzfrttti  language   ia  spoken  ti 
that  peninsula,  and  has  been  ftilopli 
I  Parsi  religionists. 

Mahrati  is  spoken  from  Ihe  Kali 
near  the  Portugueae  tettlemisst  o 
I  above  the  ghauts  in  a  nortit«< 
along  the  Sutpnra  ntDge^l 
Nerbudda,  intermingling 
about  Nandovar,  in  the  junglj 
Tapti.  It  is  spoken  ihroogba 
the  open  parts  of  the  (M>atitry 
tl»e  whole  of  its  eastera  ' 
countries  and  langnajrr^of  | 
Canarese.   Inth  Ue  . 

Telugu  and  Cai  \  M« 

liongapum,  Beder  and  Sui 
to  the  S.  W.  through  Be|a| 
to  the   coast   at  Sedasbiigfaart 
northern    boundary  of  the 
From  Daman  in  the  northem 
thi   runs   down   the  eomt 
above   the  ghauts  to  ika 
Goa,  when  it   meet- 
tongue  of  Mahrnf if  j 

previiiU  aa  (^  aotiUi  aa  Maeploii 
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JiernlimiU  oflheKoDkaniisa  village  four  ,  where  it  meets  the  Canarese,  with  which  it 
s  north  of  Upi  or  Uilapi  uear  Cuudapore,  :  ruus  from  Sangam  past  Beder  to  Dongapui-a 
re  Tulu  begins.  {  and  Murghpetla,  its  northern  bouudaiy  skirt- 

amil   is  spoken    in    the    Peninsula    ofliug  Goudwana  by    Waraugal   to   Chicacoie, 


■  by  about  lea  millions  of  people,  gener- 
Bpeaking,  dark-coloured  aud  bhort  sta- 
1,  energetic,  fiery,  quairelsome,  but  not 
Dgeful.  Tamii  was  the  language  of 
B  ancient  dynasties,  of  which  we  have 
nd,  the  Chola,  the  Paudya  and  the  Chera. 


where  it  meets  the  Urya, 

Un/a  is  the  language  of  Orissa  and  runs  for 
45  miles  S.  of  Ganjam  where  Telugu  ceases. 
Urya  is  a  tolerably  pure  dialect  of  Bengali, 
At  Chicacole  it  is  spoken,  but  even  there 
\  Telugu  is  the  prevailing  language.  In  Vizi- 
il  is  spoken  throughout  the  vast  plain  of '  anagrum,  Telugu  is  spoken  only  in  the  open 
Samatic,  or  country  below  the  gluiutij,  ■  country,  and  Urya  runs  further  down  to  the 
ed,  by  the  mahomedan?  and  the  British,  south.  On  the  coast  line,  Urya  continues  in 
^niatic  Poeen  Ghaut.  The  Tamil  speak- :  the  direction  of  Bengal  as  i'ar  as  the  HijU 
noes  occupy  from  Cape  Comoriu  to  ,  aud  Tumlook  divisions  on  the  Hooghly.  On 
est,  30  miles  north  of  Madras,  where  it  |  the  westeru  side  of  the  Midnapore  district  it 
ti  with  the  Telugu,  and  from  the  Bay  |  intermingles  with  Bengali,  near  the  Suban- 
lengal  inland  to  tlie  Eastern  Ghauts,  reeka  river.  To  the  westward  the  Gond  and 
ing  the  Telugu  up  to  Kirkambari  and  •  Urya  languages  puss  into  each  other,  and  at 
ati,  and  skirting  the  Canarese  of  Mysore  ,  Souepur  half  the  people  speak  the  one,  and 
U  iia  eastern  frontier,  and  it  is  spoken  j  half  the  other  language.  A  line  from  Soue- 
the  Bara  Mahal,  Salem  and  Comba-  !  pur  to  Midnapur  would  mark  the  northern 
Dy  leaving  the  Canarese  at  Kaligul  aud  i  aud  western  boundary. 

"ng  with  the  Malayalam  at  the  Gap  of  {  Canarese  is  essentially  a  plateau  language. 
Tamil  is  spoken  also  ou  the  western  ■  The  ancient  Hindu  term,  Carnatica,  compre- 
bf  the  ghauts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bended  all  the  high  table  laud  in  the  south  of 
puicore  country,  and  from  Trevandrum  to  i  India  above  the  eastern  and  western  ghats, 
I  Comorin.  It  is  also  spoken  in  the  |  and  seems  never  to  have  held  sway  beneath 
iini  and  western  parts  of  the  island  of .  the  ghat-s  though,  in  the  present  day,  by  a 
too,  whei*e  Tamuliuns  formed  settlements  ;  strange  fatality,  it  is  now  only  the  countries 
the  christian  era,  aud  from  whence  ;  below  the  ghats,  the  Carnatic  ou  the  east  and 
;▼€  gradually  thrust  out  the  Siugha-  |  Cunara  on  the  west,  to  which  the  name  of  tlie 

ancient  Karnatica  kingdom  has  come  to  be 
applied,  which  is  now  never   given   to  that 
above  the  ghats,  the  Bala  Ghaut.     The  com- 
mon Canarese  or  Karuatic  character  and  lan- 
guages are  used  by  the  natives  of  the  countries 
ire  to  the  Arian  hindoos  of  Northern  '  from  Coimbatore  north  through  the  whole  of 
They  are  more  brahmiuical  than  the  i  the  Mysore,  Belgaum,Dharwar,much  of  south 
a  races,  are  bold  and  self-reliant  and  '  Bellaiy,  through  Bijapore    to  Murkunda  or 
energetic  as  the   latter  though  less  !  Mur^^pettaabout  37 miles  west  from  Beder,  and 
Telugu  at   preseut  extends   along  |  within  the  parallels  of  the  eastern  and  western 
i  on  tlie  Coromandel  coast,  known  as    ghauts.     This  northern  boundary  is,  therefore, 
ern  circars,  commencing  at  Pulicat,    more  extended  thau  that  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
north   of  Madras  up   to  Ganjam,    Walter  Elliot,  who  draws  its   boundary-line 
it  meets  tlie  Uiya  tongue.  At  Nellore,  •  west  and  north,  by  a  line  from  Sadashegur  on 
[rest  of  the  Telugu  language,  and  at    the  Malabar  Coast  to  the  westward  of  Dharwar, 
taniy   Telugu    only   is    spoken.      It  ;  Helguum,  and  Hukairi,  through  Kagal    and 

"         Kurandwar    passing  between  Kelingaon  and 
Pandegaon,     through    Brahmapuri     on   the 
Bhima,  and  Sbolapur  aud  thence  east  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beder.  For  about  ioO  miles, 
from  Murg,  Murghpetta  or  Murkunda,  above- 
mentioned,   eastwards    through    Dongapura, 
and  Beder  to  Sangam  near  Satyassi  or  Sada- 
shipct,  is    a  line  of  what    the   people    call 
«bad  and  Bellary  are  Tiling.     The  I  si-bhasha    busti,    three-tongue    villages,   the 
/  line  may  thus  be  drawu  from  im- !  Mahrati,   the   Canarese  and  the  Telugu,   all 
f  north  of  Madras,  where  it  meets  !  there  meeting.     From    Sadasheghur,  on  the 
ti/y  tbrough  the  pass  of  Kirkambari  |  western  coast  following  the  southern  boundary 
through  Cuddapah  to  BcUary, '  of  Sunda  to  the  top  of  tlie  Western  Ghauts^ 
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fu  is  spoken  in  the  north-eastern  parts 
Peninsula  of  India,  by  about  14  inil- 
(.of  people,  a  taller  and  fairer  race   than 
ill,  many  of  them  indeed  being  equal 


I  inland  to  Chandaou  the  west,  and  its 

boQudaiy  runs  S.  westerly  through  \ 

teiTitory  to  Beder,  Dongnpu-  '. 

[  Murghpetta  and  southwards  to  Kur- ! 

"I  Ghooty,  east  of  Bellary  south-easter-  • 

rkambnri  in  N.  Arcot,  therefore,  ])art  , 

Dy  all  Vizagapatam,  all  Nellore,  Kur-  ; 

idapah  and  Ghooty,  the  eastern  parts  I 

.       .  J    T>_ii rivi: TK-  I 


F*"'' 
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it  is  the  laiitfuajaie  of  tlie  whole  of  Mysore  na  I  of  Tllielun  origin.     Tlie 

iwr  lis  CoirobflTore,  auH  tiie  lino  oftlie  Eastern  '  follows  from  a  cai-eful  exAfitin&tkiii 

Ohfiutii  incliKlffig    much   of  the  Chola    and  j  bulnries.     Apparently  tho  TibeHU, 

fidnla  kittgtlomH,  aiRl  even  Dwara   Sanitiilra,    Hindi  words,  are  a'l-^"*' -i'  -^ncn 

the   capital  of  i\\v   latter,   whieh  was  never        Of  the  lauguagiv  I'totht'! 

c^aptnred  hy  the  Cbeiukia,  i.  e.,  the  Caruatic    family,  the  mo*t  piuunrjf  m  ^imotig  tJi 


dyiiui^ty  of  Kttlyatii, 

Ma/af/atam  and  Tit  in  are  considered  by 
Dr.  CahUvell  to  be  iu  ^rndual  course  of 
extiurtioiu  MnhiyaUtii  extends  fioin  Cape 
Couioiiu  to  the  Ciiainhijijiri  river  :  or  more 
fttiictly,  perhaps,  to  Kileehwar  (Nileswara), 
wljere  a  Nair  rajah,  conquercl  by  Hyder, 
formerly  ruled.  Tiie  people  speaking  the 
Mnhiyahini  are  said  naturally  to  sltrlnk  frora 
contjiL't  with  foreigner?,  even  from  people  of 
their  own   race  :  retreating  from   the    gi*eat 


rurktsh  or  Osmaoli  of  Cou^tjuitjaop 
number  of  the  Turkiih   inliabitiiate 
pean  Turkey  is  indee?tl  ftmaJL     It  u 
?tated    at  2;0O0,0tX),  but  Shafarik 
the  number   of  genuine    Turks  at 
tlian  700,000,  who    rule  ov 
of  people.     The   difiercnt    i  4 

which  the  O^manli  is  one,  occupy  a 
largest  linguistic  are»»,  exteoditig 
Lena  and  the  Polar  Sea,  down  to  the 

The  w^hole  of  what  (s   called 
nian    family   of   speech   coti^tiistA 


road»f    cities  and    bazars  as    eagerly    as    the 

Tamil  tlo(;ks  to  them  ;  and  the  Malay ala  |  national  or  Agglutinative  tangni 
a  peaking  rRce  are  to  be  fouud  isolated  with  j  this  Turanian  inmily  comprise*  1 
their  fnmiliea  in  their  high  walled  parambu,  all  languages  spoken  in  Asm  to4 
even  in  parts  where  the  lines  and  centres  of  imd  not  included  under  the  Atjwa 
communication  are    eiitirely  occupied   by  the    tic  families,   wilh  the   exception  i 


tDore  enterprisi[ig  Tamil  people  whose 
language  too  seems  gradually  puisbiug  the 
Malayala  anide. 

Gojidi, — The  large  gpace  left  between 
Maharashtra  and  OrisBa  is  in  a  great  part 
a  forest  tract  inhabited  by  the  Gond. 
Their  language,  though  quite  distinct  from 
the  re«t,  is  unwritten,  and  being  reckoned  a  j  Altaic  or  Ugro-Tataric.,  and  tt  is  4li 
Jargon  of  savage  mounfaineei-ti,  is  not  counted  live  sectionn,  the  Tungu^ic,  Mongotii 
**mong  the  five  languages  of  the  Deckan.  \  Turkish  is  a  Turanian  dialect,  lu 
Mr.  liodc^on,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  the  |  is  purely  Tataric  or  Tumniao,  Tl 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  observes  that  Mr»  I  however,  possessed  n  ^mftll  Itf 
Robinson,  iu  a  recent  paj>er   upon  snndi^y  of    nari'ow  civilization  before  f  ^ 


and  its  cogitate  dialect«*    The 
is  u^ed  in  opposition  to  Aryao,aiiil 
to  the   nomadic   races  of  Asia  tfl  i 
the  agricultural  or  Aryan  races. 
nian    family   or  clasj^  consists   of  1 
divisions,    the  Northern    and    %h% 
The  Northern  is  sometimes  called 


the  border  tribea  of  Ai^i^ara,  iiad  Asserted  the 
affinity  of  these  tribes  (the  Bodo  and  Garo 
amongst  others)  with  the  people  of  Thibet, 
But  Mr.  Hodgson  thinks  that  Mr.  Robinson 
neglected  the  physical  and  pHychicul  evidence 
which  are  each  of  them  as  importAut  as  the 
glottological,  towards  thtj  just  decision  of  a 
question  of  ethui«  afRuity  Much  of  the 
met*liauism  of  the  whole  of  the  Turaninn  group 
of  Unguages  is  common  to  every  one  langunge 
of  that  group,  and  the  Tamulian  and  Tibetan 
languages^  are  held  to  be  integral  parts  of 
that  group.  He  thinks  that  if  the  Bodo,  for 
exftmfde,  were  of  Tibetan  origin,  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  their  ordinary  vocables  should 
not  plainly  reveal  the  fact,  seeing  that  they 
have  never  been  out  of  actual  contact  with 
races  of  the  same  descent  as  that  a^^cribed  to 
them.  The  Sub-Himalayan  dialects  differ 
irom  the  tran^- Himalayan  slaodard  :  but 
identity  is  he^e  shown  in  the  roots  as  well  as 
hi  the  mode  of  agL(lutinaling  the  servile 
jmr tides  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  snows 
m  Uiis  case  as  exists  not 
lo  intercourse  with  tribes 
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ed  to  ma  hammed  an  isin,  and  ^ 
Ma  hammed  was  Arabic,  n  braac 
Semitic  family,  closely  allied  to  H^ 
Syriac,  this,  together  with  th«  Ki 
their  law  and  religion,  the  Tsffc 
from  the  Arabs,  their  conqtierori^ 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  eon tt *'-*""'  - 
advantted  stage  of  ciyilis^^ 
cnme  to  the  Turks  tvbat  LaiiQ  ^ 
Germans  during  the  middle  af6t  | ! 
is  hardly  a  won]  in  ih<»  Ktglier  il 
terminology  of  Arabic,  thai  iii%| 
used,  more  or  let* 8  naturally,  hf 
Turkish.  But  the  Arabe?,  agaiSv  ll 
outlet  of  their  eareer  of  eonfma 
version,  had  been,  in  sctf»i>rs,  art; 
and  polite  mauners,  the  pu{His  of  the 
whom  they  bad  conqoered  ;  tli^jr 
them  ill  the  samo  relatioci  as  lb 
stood  to  the  Greeks.  Kc*w,  tkr 
«peak  a  language  which  tn  OfrttM 
like  Araliic,  nor  T  Hke  Tl 

is  a  bmnch  of  the  ,iro|ieaa 

family  of  speech.    \  Urgo  UifiUiko 4 
words  thu5  found  its  mwf  hilo  k 
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Arabic  into  Turkish,  and  the  resali 
tfatatthe  present  momeut  the  Turkish 
Kifutge,  as  spoken  by  the  higher  ranks  at 
svntiotinopley  is  so  entirely  overgrown  with 
Kniiii  and  Arabic  words,  thiit  an  uneducated 
mk  from  the  country  understands  but  little 
tte  so-called  Osmanli,  thou&^h  its  grammar 
nuctly  the  same  as  the  grammar  which  he 
as  in  his  Tataric  utterance. 
A  class  of  tongues   akin  to   the  mono: 
labic    is  that  of  Cauca&ns.     The  numcr- 
B  languages  of  this  class  have  long  been 
heed  to  four  groups  ;  the  Georgian,  the 
^gian,  the  Circassian,  the  Mizdzhegi.  That 
■a  four  ai-e  fundamentally  one,  may   be 
■  from  Klaproth's  tables,  whose  clnssifi- 
bn  seems  only  provisional.   These  tongues, 
Jt  with  en  masse,  have  their  affinities  with 
monosyllabic    tongues.     As    with    the 
li^  language,  the  monosyllabic  character 
podified  by  the  evolution  of  aggluti national 
I  inflectional  processes,  but  not  much  by 
hoDic  processes.     An  original  continuity 
IpiKuage,   displaced   at    present   by   the 
Ikian  and  Mongol,   is  thus  assumed  for 
belwen   Caucasus   and   Thibet.     The 
learned  author  observes  that  a  mouo- 
iiic  basis  of  separate  words  is  provision- 
asaumed    as   the   fundamental   clement 
ef   which   inflections    are  evolved    by 
iHnation  and  amalgamation.   This  makes 
ible  that  poly-synthctic  tongues,  like 
lerican,  may  be  represented  ic  their 
Ir  stage   by  monosyllabic   tongues  like 
Chinese.     Glossarial  investigations  con- 
both  these  views.     There  is  a  rudical 
for  the  different  Siberian  groups  of  the 
Polyglotta,  e.  g,  Qnkageer,  Yeuescau, 
Mide,  &c ,  and  a  fortiori  for  the  Turk, 
ly  and  Manchoo  groups.     Each  and  all 
have  affinities  with  the  monosyllabic 
and  through  these  with  the  Malay 
leasian. 

lesia  presents  the  fii*st  appearant^e  of 

in  the  languages  of  New  Guinea, 

&c.f   t.  e.,  the  Negrito  tongues. 

ildogical  evidence  of  their  being  akin, 

to  the  Mal.*iy  or  Tamul  languages,  is  at 

indefinite  and  inconclusive. 

India,  and  the  Indian  hill-ranges, 

the  first  appearance  of  isolation  in 

iges  of  continental  Asia.    Although 

they  can  scarcely  be  called  isolate. 

Report  of  the  British  Association 

Dr.  Latham  remarks  that  the  dis- 

between  the  languages  of  Thibet  and 

aa  exhibited  by  Klaproth,  must  be 

iridouml  :  over  and  above  the  gram- 

JVaoalogj  there  is  an  absolute  glossarial 

w.     Of  the  languages  of  the  trans-gan- 

neainaula    the  same  may  be  atsserted. 
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Where  languages  are  monosyllabic  slight 
changes  make  palpable  differences.  The 
vocabularies  of  Brown,  for  more  than  a  score 
of  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  tongues,  have 
provided  us  with  data  for  ethnographical 
comparisons.  By  dealing  with  these  collec- 
tively, we  find  in  one  dialect  words  which  had 
been  lost  in  others.  The  Chinese,  Thibetan, 
Bhootan,  Burmese,  Siamese,  and  all  the  so- 
cnlled  monosyllabic  languages  hitherto  known, 
are  allied  to  each  other.  The  geneml  affini- 
ties of  the  Indo-Chinese  toni;ues  are  remark- 
able. With  Marsden's  and  Sir  Stamford 
iiaffles'  tables  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of 
Brown  and  Klaproth  on  the  other,  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  vast  number  of  Malay  roots  are 
monosyllabic.  The  Malay  languages  are 
monosyllabic  ones,  with  the  supernddition  of 
inflections  evolved  out  of  composition,  and 
euphonic  process  highly  developed.  Dr. 
Latham  is  also  of  o])iniou  that  the  nations  on 
the  borders  of  British  India,  in  the  north-west, 
the  north-east  and  east,  form  an  ethnological 
group  which  contains  the  Tibetans,  the  Nepal 
tribes,  several  populations  of  the  Sub-Hima- 
layan range,  the  Burmese,  the  Siamese,  the 
Natives  of  Pegu,  the  Cambojians,  the  Cochin 
Chinese  and  the  Chinese,  in  populations  which 
cover  perhaps  one-fifth  of  Asia.  Their  coun- 
tries are  mostly  inland,  and  mountainous,  but 
contain  the  watersheds  of  mighty  rivers,  the 
Indus,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Irawadi  and  tho 
Yellow  river.  The  complexion  and  features 
of  these  people  is  that  to  which  the  term 
Mongolian  has  been  applied.  Though  wild 
paganism  and  roahomcdanism  exist,  the  majo- 
rity are  of  the  buddhist  religion,  but  all  speak 
a  language  the  least  developed  of  all  the  forms 
of  human  speech,  being  generally  monosylla- 
bic and  with  little  power  of  grammatical 
inflections.  Colonies  may  either  preseiTe  the 
ancient  fonn,  or  become  the  occasion  of  a 
great  change.  Thus  the  ancient  language  of 
Tibet,  which  is  in  the  Chinese  traditions  the 
land  of  their  earliest  recollection?,  may  have 
been  preserved  by  the  colonists  who  formed 
the  Chinese  empire,  while  Tibet  went  further 
in  its  development.  These  people  are  arranged 
under  four  great  political  powers,  the  British^ 
the  Burmese,  the  Siamese  and  Chinese.  Elhno- 
logically  they  are  capable  of  lieing  classed  iu 
three  considerable  sub-groups,  as  under  : 

The  first  of  them  is  tho  Bhot  or  Hot,  which 
term  is  used  iu  compound  words  as  Bult  in 
Bultistan,  But  iu  Butan,  Bet  in  Tibet,  and  in 
the  tribes  known  as  Bhutia  and  Bootia,  and 
comprises  the  Little  Tibetans,  the  natives  of 
Ladak,  the  Tibetans  of  Tibet  Proper  and  the 
closely  allied  tribes  of  Butan.  The  Bhot  area 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  India  and  Cashmir, 
on  the  north  by  Chinese  Tartary,  and  on  tlie 
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west  by  Ltttio  Bokhara  and  Ka^rlsUo.  | 
Amongst  the  Bhot  [>opulatioiis  may  be  inen- 
tioaed  the  mahomediiii  Bhot  of  BulUstan  or 
Little  Tibet,  of  Uougdo,  Skardo,  Parkuta, 
and  Khaitakijhi,  of  Shigar,  Chorbad,  &c.,  the 
buddhist  Dot  of  Ladak,  Huogruug  and  Kuna- 
war,  the  Bhot  of  the  ChiDese  Empire  ;  the 
Tibetans  of  Radok,  Garo,  Goga,  &c*  of  Lbaaa 
and  Tisbu  Lurabu,  the  Sifau,  the  Lhopa  of 
Butan*  iheTak,  the  Bhot  of  Garwal,  Kumaon 
fttid  Nepal,  the  Chcpang  and  probably  the 
Khondur,  the  Chak  and  Drok,  the  Hor  aud 
the  Kolo. 

Further  East  are  the  Kocch,  the  Bhimal 
and  Bodo,  arranged  into  the  Westein  Bodo 
of  Sikkim  and  the  Butan  frontiei",  and  the 
Eastern  Bodo  or  Borro  of  Assam  and  Cachar, 
— the  Garo*  Kasia,  the  Mikir. 

On  the  South  are  the  hill  tribes  of  Assam, 
the  Aka,  Dofla,  Abor,  Miri  and  Bor  Abor 
tribes,  the  Mishmi,  Muiluck,  Singhpo  aud 
Jili,  with  the  Na^a  in  Assam.  The  colour  of 
theBhotandbuddhiBtpopulBtionfi  are  of  various 
shades  of  white,  yellow  and  brown  ;  while  tliat 
MDf  the  pagaE  traces  is  various  bties  of  black* 

Amongst  the  people  speaking  the  Yuma 
lialects,  according  to  Mr,  Logan,  are  the 
[hy-ouDg-tha,  of  Arakau,  a  rude  trib^, 
flpeaking  the  Rakhoing  dialect  of  Burman. 

The  Kumi,  Khumt  or  Khumwi,  are  of  the 
game  race,  but  their  languages  has  some  pecu« 
liarities.  It  has  been  partially  examined  by 
Captain  Latter,  who  says  it  is  ev^ideatly 
cognate  to  the  Bakholug  form  of  the  Burmaa. 
The  majority  of  iUj  words  however  are  con- 
Barman.  The  Kumi  are  fair,  with  small 
features. 

The  Ky-au  or  Kyo,  and  the  Khy-eng,  as 
Mr.  Logaa  remarks,  appear  to  be  similar  to 
the  Kumi.  They  have  numerous  common 
words,  and  each  has  words  common  to  Khu- 
mi,  to  Khumi  and  Burmai),  or  to  Burman 
only.  All  the  ancient  and  pre-Burmaa  dialects 
ofArakan,  from  the  Khy-eng  to  the  Kuki, 
retain  one  of  the  cbaracteri sties  of  the  Mod 
Kambojan  alliance  and  of  Tibetau,  the  use  of 
definite  prefijces  ha,  a,  ma,  &c»  While  the 
adjacent  highlanders  have  a  Tartar-Uke  pby- 
Biogaoroy,  the  Kyau,  in  features,  dress  and 
appearance,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  lower  class  of  the  Bengali  peasantry  of 
Chittagong.  They  are  dark  with  large 
features,  while  the  Kami  are  fair  with  small 
featurea. 
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LanQuagti  of  Astam^-Mt* 

us  (m  hen.  A,  Sac^  Journal^  2 
iB69)  that  in  the  A«tyun  valley 
laiu  confine!*,  are  three  classes  of 
one  of  Sanscrit  origin  and  r  « 

preat  classes,   vi/,.,  tho*©  cf'  i 

Tibetau  and  those  dtfrtving  thrir  oru 
theTaior  Shyan  stock.  OriK.  | 
proper,  that  is,  tlie  langiu^L  5 

eighth-tenths  of  the  ianguai^sc  *^  i^^ ..  j 
Bengali,  and  nearly  foiir-fiflhs  of  I- 
in  common  use,  are  deriTatiotis  I 
Sanscrit.  The  country  from  liflne 
rial  had  been  governed  l>y  rules  of  Sli 
aud  the  very  small  number  of  Tai  w 
can  be  traced  to  Tai  origin  ia  rti 
The  Tibetan  aud  the  Tai  or  Shy  an  h 
all  approximate  towards  Uic  Chin 
quia  I  system  and  more  or  Igbs  pa 
characleristica  of  beiog  origiually  a 
bic  and  all  intoBated.  The  Tai  ( 
class  are  also  destitute  uf  iu^ectioiit 

The  borders^  of  the  valley  m^  n 
for  the  nnm bet's  of  its  populaiionf. 
them  are  of  that  great  Bhot  family  ' 
find  extending  from  tiie  wesit  of  Clii 
tary  eastward?.  All  the  native popol* 
ar^  more  or  less  akin  to  U^e  peep 
Burmese  empire,  aud  seem  to  be  rif 
Bhot  ti'ibes  left  behind  in  the  pruti 
larger  bodies  to  the  south. 

Dr,  W.  W.  Hunter,  thus  namely 
guages  in  and  near  the  Asaiun  Yftlkf 
to  the  Archipelago. 

In  iV.  E.  Bengal^  are  tlia  Bodo , 
Kocch  ;  Garo  ;  Kachart, 

In  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  BeMf 
Muaipuri  ;  Mitlian  Naga  ;  TaUm 
Khari  Naga  ;  Angami  Na^  ;NaiiiM 
Nowgoug  Nuga  ;   r  "  '1 

Sibsagor  Miri  ;  D* 

Arakan  and    Bur$Hok, — Bur 
and  spoken  ;  Kliycug  and  Sbou  ^£1 
or  TouDg  ;  Sak. 

Siam  and    TVnaMfriA.-^Talaim 
Sgau    Karen  ;    Pwo*Kareii  ;    T«i 
Shau  ^Aunamitic  }  Siamese  i 
Laos. 

In  Arakan  and  in  the  bfttfii 
are  several  tribes  of  tho  anmft 
Burman^  and  their  lang 
present  form  so  much 
may  be  almost  coQdiderDd 
Burman  dialocta  of 
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Mfki  fcagBig^  in  tbe  Eastern  Archipelago  tite  M  tinder  i 


Slnifaporc 

Java 

LeiBbok 


OB  \ 

■IB  S 


aadSian 
•iM  edled 


PUtean  of  Mlnahaasa 

S.  E.  Coait  of  do 
vr«t      do      do 
But        do       do 
A  Bttbarb  of  Menado 
Chief  town 

On  N.  W.  Coast  between  If  out- 
do ft  Liooupang 


i 

apo 

UBtty 


loin,  Wakaf  iho  . 


Bora 
d-Mo 


} 


I  &  Timor 
.  llmor 


aGjpales 


Spoken  at 


8.  Celebes,  near  llaeasfar 
I  ATKe  part  of  Cdvbea 
BoatoDj 

Salayer 

S.  Penlneala  of  Celebes  in  Bat- 


Three  Tillasres  on  the  eastern 

side  of  Boom 
An  inland  S.  £.  of  Boam 
The  most  northern  island  of  the 

Molaocas 
Utext  island  of  the  Moloooaa    . . 
North  of  Batohian 

A  T\\)Mgt  on  the  S.  peninsoia 

ofGiiolo 
Villages  in  N.GUolo 

Villaf^cs  on  the  N.  Coast  of  Am- 

boyna 
I>o.  inN.W.    do.. 

snbnrb  of  Amboyna 
InW.  Amboyna 
An  island  east  of  Amboyna    . . 

VilUlges  on  the  8.  of  Ceram     . . 

Villagrei  on  the  8.  coast  of  Ce- 
ram 
Indigenes  inland  from  Ahtiago. 
E.  Ceram 
N.  Coast  of  Ceram 


Small  Islands  R.  of  Ceram 
Do.  8.  B.  do 

Do.  8.  E.  of  MaUbeUo 


N.  Coast  of  N.Goinea 


Arable 
Javaaeso 


an  \Bqiial  in  dvlllsation  to  the  tme  Malays. 
These  Aine  laagaa|[ea  with  many  others*  are  spoken  la 
the  K.  W.  Peninsula  of  Celebes,  by  the  people  called 
Alltara  These  languages  are  fUltng  into  disuse  and 
Malay  is  becoming  the  general  medium  of  communi- 
cation. Most  of  the  people  are  being  oonTerted  to 
ohilstianity. 


Two  groups  of  ishinds  between  Celebes  and  the  Philip- 
Thi 


These  people  are  allied  to  the  natlTSS  of  Ceram 
»le  are  I 


Written  eharKttr 


Sellgioa  and  Prieiti. 


.  Mahomedan. 

.  IndigenM  of  Iiombok,  a  pure  Ma- 
tty race  professing  mahomediu- 
isnu 

,  Mahomedan. 
do. 

.  A  Utfge  island  8.  of  Otlebet. 
A  smaller,         da 

Pagans. 

The  people  spanking  these  fiTt  langnagos  of  Cetebea  are 
of  pure  Malayan  type,  and  all  but  the  Tomore  i 


NatiTa 

NatiTe,*distiDot 
from  I 


pines, 
nado. 


The  inhabitants  resemble  the  people  of  Me- 


B.  of  Celebes*  Malays  of  the  Moloccai  typt :  mahome* 


CaJdl 

people  are  mahomedans. 
Mahoraedans. 
Inhabitants  somewhat  mixed  with  tho  indigenes  of 

GUola 
inhabitants  undistlngoishable  from  those  of  Temate. 

Hahomedens :  inhabitants  like  the  preceding. 

Molucean  Malays.    Mahomedans. 

Inhabitants  caOed  Alfhro.  They  are  indigenes  of  Poly- 
nesian type,  but  brown  skins  and  Papuan  hair  and 
features :  Pagans. 

Of  mixed  Malay  and  Polynesian  type,  they  are  ma- 
homedans or  christians. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  Malay  type^-mahomedans. 

Mahomedans  from  Temate. 

Inhabitants  of  the  brown  Polynesian  type  and  speaking 

the  same  language  as  those  of  Ceram,  opposite. 
Indigenes  of  Polynesian  type,  now  christians. 

Mixed  brown  Papuan  or  Polynesian  and  Mahiy  type  : 

MahOBiedana 
Alf^iro,  of  brown  Papuan  or  Polynesian  type— Pagans. 
Alfuro,  of  Ceram. 
inhabitants  of  much  of  the  N.  Coast  of  Ceram,  of 

mixed  race,  speak  scYeral  dialects  of  thU  language  : 

Mahomedans. 
Of  mixed  race:  Mahomedans. 
Brown  Papuan  or  Polynesian  race.    Pagans. 

Do,  do.  do. 

On  the  W.  of  the  Am  Islands,  true  black  Papuans; 

Panns. 
W 


Pagans, 
of  N.  Guinea,  True  Papuans. 


N.  of  Ceram,  semi -civilised  Papuans,  with  mixtura  of 

Molucean  Malavs. 
True  Papuans ;  Pagans. 


Do. 


do. 


wfnrd  ia  his  Malay  Gram,  and 
I,  p.  vuj  considers  that  a  certain 
»f  more  or  less  extentexists  between 
langaages  which  prevail  from  Ma- 
»  Easter  Island  in  the  Pacific,  and 
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Intermediate  between  the  tme  and  the  brown  Pspvaai 

—Pagans, 
Islands  W.  of  Timor,  of  mixed  race,  with,  appamtly , 

much  of  the  hlndu  type. 
Islands  between  Flores  and  Timor,  inhabitants  of  dark 

Papuan  type. 
A  roaming  tribe  of  fishermen  of  Malayan  typo  all  or « 

the  Archipelago. 

from  Formosa,  on  the  coast  of  Chinm  to  Neir 
Zealand,— thus  over  200  degrees  of  ioocU 
tude  and  seventy  of  latitude,  or  over  •  iftli 
part  of  the  earth^s  surface.  In  this  ari»  tJnr  f n« 
numerable  islands  of  the  Indian  Arebi|N!;l«(^o, 
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om  Snmntr?i  to  New  Guitien,  tljc  great  group 
'  thu  Fliilippines,  the  Isliinds  of  the  NortU 
atul  So  a  til  Pacific,  and  Madagascar.  It  is  in- 
haUtk'd  hy  many  different  and  distinct  races 
of  men,  as  the  Malayan,  the  brown  Polynesian, 
tlie  insular  negro  of  several  yarieties,  and  tlie 
Afriean  of  Madagascar.  Of  these,  the  state 
of  civiliration  is  so  various  that  some  are 
abject  savages,  whMe  others  have  made  a  res- 
pecittble  progress  in  the  useful  art?,  and 
have  even  attained  gome  knowledge  of  letters. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  leading  nice  io  the 
Ar<dii[>elHgo  is  one  and  the  game,  but  the 
languages  are  many,  with  more  or  less  in- 
toirnixtiire  of  some  principal  ones  tliroughonL 
\n  Borneo,  lio  eays,  tliere  are  at  least  40 
Innguage?*  ;  in  Celehes  and  its  islands  at  least 
10  ;  in  Flores  6  ;  in  Sutubawa  3  ;  in  Sumatra 
and  it5  islands  not  fewer  than  10  ;  and  even 
in  civilized  Java  wiili  its  inlands,  3.  It  is  the 
same  in  tlie  Philippine  islands,  and  in  Lucou 
alone,  there  are  tliree. 
Eastern    Archipelago, 


LANGUJ10E8. 

five  lliotisand  wonjs  a  hundred  Malijll 
do  not  exist.  A  f^enl^^nre  of  M»ltf 
constructed  wirhont  llic  liji 

words,    or  of  Javnueise  the 

Malay  words.     Tlieiie  two  langtjtgw 
written  or  spoken  wiUiont  the  Icjuit  U 
without  a  word  of  Sanskrit  or  Artl^il 
Malay  and  Javanese,  althongh  ■  Urigv 
tion  of  their  words  bu  in  common,  anr 
languages,  and  their  Sanskrii       '   ' 
ments  are  extrinsic  and  uii' 
this  test  is  applied  to  the  Pol; 
we  find  an  opposite  result     / 
Maori  and  Tahilan  can  be  wn 
common  to  b^>th,  and  without  tl 
word  of  the  Malayan  whit- h  they 
as  a  senfence  of  WeUh  or  Iri*h 
srructed  without  the  help  of  Lottii^ 
of  thia  language  they  contain,  at  li 
a  proportion  of  words  as  tlie  M 


derived  from  a  common   f^tock,  or  statiding  to 
each  other  in    tlie  relation  of  sisterhood,  as 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  do  to  each  other  ; 
or  as  Gaelic   does    to    Irish,    or  Arraorican 
to  Welsh,  or  Scotch  to  English.     The  only 
ilialeets    that    exist   are    of  the   Malay    and 
Javanese  languages,  but  they  consist  of  little 
Diore  than  dilferencesin  pronunciation,  or  the 
more  or  less  frequent  use  of  a  few  words.     In 
the    Polynesian   Islands   alone,    real  dialects 
of  a  common   tongue  do  exist,  but  there  the 
number  of  words  common  to  such  dialeetisand 
to    the  languages  of  the  Archipelago,  is   so 
trlfliog  that  it  refutes  at  once  the  notion  of  a 
common  origin.     In  Malay,  the  most  familiar 
words  for  the  head,  the  shoulder,  the  face,  a 
Utnb,  a  hair  or  pile,  brother,  house,  elephant, 
the  sun,  the  day,  to  speak  and  to  talk,  are  alt 
Sanskrit,     In   Javanese,    Sanskrit  furivii^hcs 
words  for  the  head,  the  shouldei-s,  the  throat, 
the  hand,  the  face,  father,  brother,  son,  daugh- 
ter,   woman,  house,  buffalo,   elepliaut,   with 
syuonynies  for  the  hog  and  dog,  the  sua,  the 
moon,  the  sea,  and  a  mountain.     In  the  lan- 
guage of  Bali,  the  name  for  the  sun  in  most 
familiar  use  is  Sanskrit,  and  a  word  of  the 
eame  language  is  the  only  one  in  use  for  the 
nnmeml  ten.     It  i^on  the  *ame  priiK'iple  that 
Mr.  Crawford  accounts  for  the  existence  #jf  a 
Pimilar  chn^  of  Malayan  words  in  the  Tagala 
oi'the  Philippine  a)thi»ugh  the  whole  number 
nf  Malayan  words  does  not  exceed  one-fiff  leth  j 
part  of  tho   langungp*     Head,   bi»«in,   liand,  | 
Ihigor,  elbow*  hair^  feather,  childt  »ea,  moon, 
taiu,  to  speiik,  to  die,  to  give,  to  love^  me 
eJtiumplefl, 

Sotoe  p^rBouHl  pronmim^  are  fountl  in  Ute 
lJ^*/iic?*»tao  ilijjlocr>,  where*  in  n  vo<*abul(iry  of 
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do  of  Malayan.     Mr.  Crawfurd  i 
He  says  that  in  the    that    the    Malay    and     JHvane«ie 
no    languages    exist    furnish  the   stock  of  the  wide^pr 


which  are  common  to  so  many  tougi 
Aruhificlago  and    which    luive 
derived  from  the  languages  of  ih^ 
civilised  and  adventurous  uh'> 
pelago — the  Malay  §    antl  Ju 
uses  the  word  Malayan  for  whatrT^ 
rnon   to  Uiese  two  people.     In  phy? 
the  j>eople  speaking  the   wtde^pi 
tongue,  may  thus  be  sketched.     Tli#i 
stature  of  the  men  h  about  five 
inrhes,  and  of  the  women   lb 
They  are,  in  fact,  as  contpann)  tii 
the  hindoo^,  Ihe  inhabitants  of*  ^ 
and  Europeans,   a  short  rscev     T 
lozenge- shaped,  the   foii^hcfttl    0iit, 
i  bones   high,  tho  month   large,  tli« 
the    hair   of  the   head    bljick, 
abundant, — that  of  all  other  purtiof 
beard   int-ludcd,    very    aeautj  ;    1^ 
soft,  tawny,  dai'ker  tlmu  thjil  of  tW 
but  fairer   than  tjiat  of  any  l 
and  never  black  ;  the  lovr+»r        ,. 
and  the  whohi  i>er*oii   guu  .1-  hlJ 
agility.     With   sbadoF  oi  u    ' 
be   fixed   in    words,  tliU^    h* 
cxcL-ptfon  of  a  few  nrgi 
which  applies  to  all  the 
tra,  Uic  Peninsula,  Java,  Jioiiicv» 
Moluccas  Timur,  and   the  wkob 
group,  and  by  any  stundard  of 
can  be  taken,  from  the  Gufignr  to 
of  II eivulcs,  the  Malayan  must  b^  p 
as   a  homely  race.     Thr  <  ritiiT.  i.f 
itficu  waa   the  plains  of  ?t  ,.:^\ 

inii'iior  of  Sumalm  (tuu 
gratt*d  and  pui^hed  tiieir  coitqui 
setlleint*nls,  to  ''        -  -         ^  ^^^^ 


n 


'11  lev  fnrmcd  *  ^ 
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LANGUAGES. 

Borneo^  the  former  probably  and  tbe 
rtftioly  occupied  before  their  arrival 
tribes  of  the  same  race  of  men  who 
!i*r  no  effectual  resistance.     In   the 

islands  or  in  those  occupied  by 
I  and  civilized  nations,  the  Malays 
oly  as  settlers,  and  not  colonists,  as 

and  the  principal  islands  of  the 
le  Archipelago. 

[alay  peninsula,  called  Tannah  Ma- 
knd  of  the  Malaya,  with  the  exception 

diminutive  negro  mountaineers,    is 

by  Malays  or  by  men  of  the  same 

the  several  wild  tribes  in  the  in- 
ilthough  not  calling  themselves 
»peak  the  Malay  language,  and  h^vo 
e   physical    form    as    the  Malays, 

not  calling  themselves  by  this  name, 
'  language  contains  many  words  that 
falay. 

r  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Borneo  is 
by  Malays  who  are  supposed  to  have 
rrated  to  that  island  about  the  date 
ign  of  the  Saxon  king  Athelstone. 
[alay  t<mgue  is  now,  and  was  when 
is  first  visited  the  Archipelago,  the 
language  of  intercourse  between  the 
tious  among  themselves,  and  between 
I  foreignei*s.  It  is  in  the  Archipelago 
*nch  is  in  western  Europe,  Italian  in 
Ai*abic  in  western  Asia,  and  Urdu  in 
\11  nations  who  hold  intercourse  of 
with  strangers  must  understand  it, 
strangers  must  acquire  it.     This  is 

iu  Sumatra,  where  other  languages 
rernacular,  iu  Java,  in  Celebes,  in  the 
;,  in  Timur,  and  in  the    Philippine 
Mr.  Crawfurd  attributes  the  spread 
inguage  to  the  enterprising  or  roving 
r  of  the  people  whose  native  tongue 
also  its  owu  softness  of  sound  and 
y      of    structure     and     consequent 
of  acquirement.     lie  adds   that   al- 
Ifalayan  civilisation  in  all  probability, 
p  in  the  interior  parts  of  Sumatra,  as 
"mditiou  alleges,  still  that  is  not  abovo 
es  from  the  coasts  with  which  many 
Homunicate  and  the  Malays  must  be 
ed  as  essentially  a  maritime  people. 
matra  and  the  groups  of  islands  on 
em   coast,  in  addition   to  the  Malay, 
)  at  least  nine  other  languages,  five  of 
the   Ache   or  Achin  on   the    north- 
end  of  this  island,  the  Batak  or  Batta, 
jichi  east  of  the  Batak,  the  Rnjang  or 
ind  the  Lampung,   are  cultivated  and 
tongues.     There  are  also  several  rude 
m  among  the  scattered  tribes  on  the 
L     The  Batak  or  Batta  nation  lie  to 
of  the  Malays,  and  furnish  perhaps 

recorded  example  of  a  people  ac- 
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quainted  with  letters,  who  practice  a  modified 
cannabalism.  The  Lam  pong  nation,  which 
occupies  that  portion  of  the  south-western 
side  of  Sumatra  which  lies  opposite  to  Java, 
divided  from  it  only  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
has  its  own  peculiar  alphabet,  which  consists 
of  19  substantive  letters  with  double  or  treble 
consonants  making  them  up  to  44.  It  has 
a  great  deal  of  that  angular,  linear,  and 
meagre  form  which  charcterizes  the  other 
Sumatran  alphabets.  The  Lampong  people 
occupy  the  eastern  end  of  Java,  on  the  straits 
of  Sunda  and  fronting  the  western  extremity 
of  Java. 

Iq  the  gi*oups  of  islands  on  the  westeiii 
coast  of  Sumatra,  are  several  unwritten 
tongues,  amongst  which  may  be  named  that 
of  the  Pogy  or  Pagi  islands,  the  language  of 
the  Nias,  and  that  of  Moros. 

Many  of  the  Malay  race  have  become  con- 
verts to  mahammedanism.  The  earliest  conver- 
sion recorded  was  that  of  the  Achinese,  the 
nearest  people  of  the  Archipelago  to  the 
continent  of  Asia.  This  was  iu  1206  of  our 
era.  The  Malays  of  Malacca  were  not  con- 
verted until  1276  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Moluccas  not  until  1478,  and  the  people  of 
Celebes  not  until  1495,  only  the  year  before 
Vasco  de  Gama  passed  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Thus  the  earliest  conversion  of  these 
islanders  took  place  574  years  after  the  death 
of  Mahammed  and  long  after  the  first  zeal  of 
his  followers  had  evaporated.  To  this  day 
there  are  a  few  mountaineers  in  Java  still 
professing  a  kind  of  hinduism,  and  the 
Javanese  retain  numerous  of  their  old  pagan 
superstitions  and  have  added  those  of  their 
subsequent  religion.  They  people  the  air,  the 
woods  and  rivers,  with  various  classes  of 
spirits.  They  have  the  praying  or  fleeting 
ghosts  ;  the  barkas-a-han,  kabuka-male  and 
wewe,  evil  spirits  ;  and  the  damit  and  dadun- 
gjiwu  or  tutelary  spirits.  They  now  consider 
the  hindoo  gods  of  their  former  belief  not  as 
imaginary  beings  but  as  real  demons,  and 
have  added  the  jan  of  the  Arabs. 

The   games   of  the    Indian  islanders  are 
chiefly  sedentary. 

Java,  an  island  of  40,000  square  miles  in 
extxMit,   and  by  far   the  most  fertile  of  the 
Archipelago  contained  in   1850,  1,000,000  of 
I  inhabitants.     In  the  eastern  and  central  parts 
there  may  be  said  to  be  three  Javanese  lan- 
guages,— the  popular,  the  polite  (which  is  a 
kind  of  factitious  dialect  of  it),  and  an  ancient 
tongue,  found  only  in  old  books  and  ancient 
inscriptions.     The  modern  and   popular  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  polite  dialect,  is  written 
in  a  peculiar  character,  of  which  the  substan- 
I  tivo  letters  amount  to  twenty.     In  Java,  in 
'  addition   to  the  Javanese,  is   the  Suuda  lan- 
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gimge,  wlikh  is  spokeu  ovev  about  one-third 
of  tUe  islmiJ  tjrtcuUing  from  Cheribou  across 
the  islund  down  to  its  weslern  extremity. 
This  iract  is  more  mount4iitious  tban  that 
iiihubited  by  the  Javanese,  and  the  people 
fiomewhut  lei»s  aiivanced  io  civilization,  but 
|>as5essiQg  the  same  amiable  and  docile  cba« 
racfer  as  ttmt  n;iiion. 

The  indti.-^tnousi,  pen treful  and  uumerouf 
people  who  ^peak  tlie  Madurese  lauguaffe  with 
lis  dialect  the  Sumaiiap,  octcupy  the  island  of 
Maduni,  dividf*d  fr<nii  Java  by  a  p trait,  and 
form  in  pomo  distrittts^  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion on  tlie  opposite  shores  of  Jviva,  to  wbitdi, 
depopulaleil  l>y  loug  wars  for  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  they  liave  beeu  emigrating, 

lu  the  adjacent  island  of  Bali»  which  is 
0m a U  but  fertile,  welUculiivated  and  popttlous^ 
is  the  Buliuese,  with  its  ceremonial  dialect 
uiid  sacred  hmjjuage,  end  it  is  one  of  the  most 
improved  languages  of  the  Anrhipchtgo* 

The  fourth  language,  whi<'h  Mr.  Crawford 
Considers  to  have  a  strong  uilinity  with  the 
Javaneje^  is  that  of  Lombok,  a  fertile  and 
populous  islaiMJ,  divided  from  Bali  by  a  Dar- 
TOW  strait.  This  is  the  Lermiuatioti  in  an 
easterly  directiun,  of  the  group  of  tongues 
whi<'h  begins  with  Sumatra*  Aci-ortling  to 
Mr,  Logati,  Javau  Imn  a  much  broader,  more 
forcible,  asperate  and  primitive  plioiiolotry 
than  Malay,  and  the  Javjin  group  embraces 
Sundan,  Madurau,  (with  its  dialect  Bawian) 
and  Biili. 

Borneo  h  an  i^^laud  of  about  three  times 
the  extent  of  Britain.  The  greater  part  of 
the  coast  of  Borneo  is  rather  doited  than 
peopled  by  Malay  settlements,  according  to 
ihe  Malays  themselver^»  the  result  of  migra- 
tions from  Sumatra  dating  as  far  back  as 
thirty  genet^ations.  A  small  portion  of  the 
eastern  coast  is  occupied  by  settlements  of  the 
Bugls  of  the  Celebes  of  moi*e  recent  date. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  thus,  In  a  gt^eat 
measure,  locked  up  in  the  interior,  and  preclud- 
ed from  access  to  that  commerce  with  sfrang- 
ei*s  which  might  civilize  them.  The  Malays 
and  the  Bugis  natives  of  Celebes,  by  their 
superior  civilization  and  power,  domineer  over 
the  rude  aborigines,  without,  however,  being 
able  to  penetiate  into  the  interior^  or  to  dis- 
possess them  of  their  laud.  In  1 824«  out  of  the 
forty  wild  tribes  in  its  interior,  eight  had 
adopted  mahamraedanism  and  the  Malay  lan- 
guage. Amongst  these  were  the  Dy ak  race 
of  Sugalara  who  long  since  abandoned  the 
etuej  practice  of  head-hunting.  The  many 
bnguages  of  this  island  belong  to  the  same 
ebss  of  langwai^es  as  the  Malay  and  Javanese, 
End  fhe  aboric^inal  itihabitants  of  Boi^neo  are 
nil  of  the  SAnto  race  with  the  Malays  and  i 
^'rAuesei     The  inhabilants  at^  divided  into  ' 
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natnerous  dbtinet  tribes 
speaking  a  separate  language, 
furd  has  seen  the  Dames  of  at  leiil 
these  small  nations  who  have  nn 
name  by  which  to  distinguish  themsd 
the  people  of  other  regions.  Nine 
ries  have  been  collected,  tlie  most 
by  Mr.  Robert  Bums  who  resided  tH 
it  is  that  of  the  most  numerous,  adn 
powerful  tribe  in  tlie  island,  the 
Kyan,  whose  possessions  extend 
nortliern  to  the  southern  coast  H 
tribe  of  Borneo  has  ever  tnveutd 
The  Kyan  tribes  iu  the  interior,  oo  lib 
are  said  to  be  cannibals  eating  tin 
their  enemies.  They  prize  htsa^ 
Dy  ak  race.  They  carry  spiia  in  thtui 
of  their  swords.  The  Dyaks  of  J 
also  are  said  to  be  cannibals, 
between  Sangow  and  Sadoog,  on  th 
a  branch  of  the  Sadong  river.  T 
kaug  people  ent  Malays  or  Dyaks 
else  whom  they  kill  io  war,  and  1 
their  own  sick  if  near  death  and  i 
Whilst  a  party  of  this  people  were ! 
Saug-kang,  one  of  them  fell  out  of 
tree  and  broke  his  arm,  besides  bti 
wise  much  hurt,  and  his  corapanioai 
throat  and  ate  him  np.  The  Jang*kii 
are  said  to  eat  only  the  tongue,  h 
muscles  of  the  leg.  The  roeo  of 
file  down  their  front  teeth  to  a  pon 
teeth  of  a  saw.     They  cut  off  titdi 
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There  are  numerous  P 
the  Kapuas  river,  the  y: 
west  coast  of  Bni-neo  m*  i 
to  take   its  riae  in  the   BuUi 
Almost  every  trilie  has  ita  n 
Iu  Celebes,  the  Trans-Ji* 
band,  and  the  Molucca*,  is  a  large i 
taut    class    of   Indonesianik,    who 
between  the  Anam  type,  the  Burmai 
Negrito.     The   most  prevalent 
of  the  predominant  race  Is   ovoi4« 
somewhat  Burman  in  noee,  eyo  li 
The  great  island  of  Celefaaa  may  bra 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  languagd 
although    agieeing     with    thom 
described,  in  simplicity  of  gwnaifl 
ture,  differs  very  widely  front  Hwoi 
tic  character  although  afiokea  hjl 
mce  of  men.    Celeb^  is  IttionecM 
equator,  leaving  a  small    |>ortio«i  of 
northem  and  llie  ma**  i"  tKi-  ^ooilifi 
phere.    Its  gt^atest  abo^  S 

bnt  its  greatest  brfa^.i*  v.,- 
and  in  some  places  it  »  ha:  -j 

this  width.     Ceh^fjes  may  becon^ni'J 
the  focus  of  an  nriginal  and  indii'isaJ 

I  lization  which   pro^isbly  I 

'  the   most  advauci^d    of 
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I,  called  hj  themselves  Wugi^  aod  by 
ys,  and  Bft4?r  them  hj  Europewna, 
r  in  the  plural  Bugts.  In  materia) 
;»a  the  Bugi  are  equal  to  the  Malaj, 
mguage^  of  Ct^lebeB,  tho  next  in 
re  to  the  BujB^i  is  the  MncasFar.  The 
(ho  fpeak  this  tongue  inhabit  the 
liofiula.  They  call  themselves  and 
guage  Maiikasava«  nnd  hence  the 
or  3ilaokasar,  of  the  Mntays,  whence 
»      '^  Hugi  and  MacasBar,  the 

I  _  S  there  are  Ihree  otlier 

h  ^b  written  in  the  Bame  cha- 

^    .  «,  occasionally  written  in  it ; 

1^  the  Manado,  and  the  Goroogtalu. 

IM"  id  Bpoken  l»y  a  people  on  that 

0  south-western    peninsula,  which 
■neo. 

laud  of  Siimbawa,    the  third  in  a 

k  ea«t  of  Java,  about  three  timea  the 

Bali  or  Lombok,  and  divided  by  a 

kta  two  (>eDin&uIas,  has  three  Ian- 

HLfittmbawa,   the  Bima,   and   the 

^The  natives  of  Sumbawa  are  little 

\  cultivation  to  the  most  improved 

'Celebes.     The  Sumbawa  and  Bima 

ai^  written  in  the  Bugi  character, 

exists  in  this  island  a  singular  and 

>Bo1ete  alphabet.     It  is  ascribed  to 

nation,  but  the  characters  do  not 

correapond  with  the  simple  eounds 

raft   language   as  exhibited  in  the 

given  of  it. 

rge  inland  of  Flores,  the  fifth  in  a 
^ocn  Java,  due  south  of  Celebes  and 
D  formatioot  atfords  the  first  example 
I  of  men  seemingly  intermediate 
tho  Malay  and  Papuan^  or  Negro, 
tiag  far  more  of  the  phyf^ical  form 
qier  than  of  the  latter.  The  com* 
m  good  deal  darker  than  that  of  the 
a  nose  fin  tier,  the  month  wider,  and 
licker.  The  hair  is  not  lank  as  in 
^  ;  but  buckles,  without  frizzling  as 
man.  The  stature  is  the  stime  as 
e  Malay,  that  is  short  and  squab. 
[ng  to  the  statements  made  to  Mr, 
ugi  ti-adere*  themselves  settlers 
Flores  is  lohabited  by  six  dif- 
aking  as  many  difierent 
£nde,  the  Manga rai,  the 
the  Konga,  and  the  Galeteng, 
from  the  principal  places  of 
esce. 

1  m  word  which  meaos  the  east,  and 
4/  imposed  on  this  island  by  the 
»  wiioae   language  it  belongs,  he- 
was  the   extreme  limit  of  their 

Kmiincrcxal  voyages  to  tlie  south- 
iirr  i^  about  three  times  the  extent 
,  Xta  principal  tnhabitauta  are  of 
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the  Malayan  race,  but  it  contains  also  Papu- 
ans or  Negroes,  and  tribes  of  the  inleruiedi- 
ale  race.  The  two  laogua^es  ofTiniurare 
ihe  Manatoto  and  the  Timuri,  the  first 
spoken  at  the  north-east  end  of  ihe  ibland, 
and  tbe  last  used  by  many  of  the  tribes  as  a 
common  medium  of  iiitei course  No  alpha* 
bet  has  ever  been  iijventL*d  in  Timur  ;  but 
judging  by  the  i<iK?ciracu8  of  ifa  langurig<\s 
the  vowels  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ma- 
lay  and  JavHiiei^e. 

In  the  Malayan  Miscellnnies,  published 
und4f'r  the  auspices  of  !Sir  Stum  ford  Baffles, 
Ht  Bencoolejj,  in  1820,  lists  of  two  languages 
of  Timur,  and  of  the  langiiHges  of  the  two 
small  tshiuds  at  its  western  end,  Botti  and 
Savu,  are  giveu»  amounting  each  to  95  words. 

The  language  of  the  Chinese  is  usually 
placed  amongst  the  Turanian  group,  in  which 
are  included  a  Zarge  mass  of  languages  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
have  wide  differences.  Mesf^rs.  Bask  and 
eastern  have  studied  this  family  of  tongues, 
and  the  publication  of  their  researches  formed 
an  area  in  pliilosophicai  research.  Almost 
every  known  tongue  can  be  plnced  under  one 
of  thi'ee  broad  divisions  :  I,  Moiia«^yUabic,  of 
which  the  Chinese  is  a  striking  example,  a 
language  literiilly  wilhouf  a  grainmai'  and 
without  words,  in  our  sense  of  the  term  ; 
possessing  450  sounds  and  upwnrd*  of  40,000 
ideogmphic  signs  to  repesent  them.  Thus, 
whenever  a  Chinese  is  unable  lo  express 
himseir  ciearly,  even  by  the  aid  of  intonation 
and  gesture,  he  must  have  recourse  to 
the  infullible  expedient  of  writing.  2, 
Agglutinatin}^  :  the  chnracteristic  of  the 
Tartaric  and  African  Innguages,  in  which 
several  words  ace  placed  side  by  side,  each 
having  its  own  distinct  raeauing.  3,  Poly- 
synthetic  :  characteristic  of  the  American 
languages,  which  not  only,  like  tlie  Aryan  and 
other  languages,  combine  into  single  words 
the  minor  maidifications  of  each  separate  con- 
ception, but  compress  even  whole  sentence 
into  one  vast,  almost  pronounceable  word. 
In  this  group  some  include  the  Basque 
language,  which  has  so  long  presiTved  its 
identity,  although  placed  between  two  mighty 
kingdoms,  and  which  in  its  grammatiml 
structure  resembles  the  aboriginal  languages 
of  America,  and  them  alone* 

The  Chinese  written  language  consista  of 
picture  words.  The  alphabet  is  a  hieroglyphic 
system,  each  word  having  its  own  graphic 
representative.  Chinese  is  monosyllabic  ; 
no  word  is  allowed  more  than  one  con&onnnt 
and  one  vowel-  Hence  the  possible  number 
of  words  is  extremely  small,  but  each  word 
can  be  pronounced  with  various  acceotg  ami 
intonations,  of  which  there   are  said    to  be 
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Rod  the  number  of  words,  or  idens,  iu 
Chinese  is  suid  tcj  be  43,496.  The  vastness 
of  this  amount  will  be  appreciable  by  niontion- 
log  that  ouly  about  o,000  word?*  oc^-ur  in  fht? 
christian  Old  and  New  TestamentM.Uemusal, 
iu  his  Gniramaire  Chi  noise,  notices  three 
liylea  of  the  Chinese  written  lanj^uage*  which 
lie  rails,  «tyle  antique,  Btyle  litteiaire  nud 
Ittugue  des  magiistvat^,  or  lann^ue  Tnnndriuiqu©  ; 
but  Mr.  Meadows  considers  (Dfsi.  Noiei^,  p. 
13),  he  is  not  quite  forrert  in  the^e  deHuitiojja. 
Neverthele^j',  M.  Remuwit  h  followed  by  M. 
Hue,  who  gays  that  the  Chinese,  in  their 
written  Ianguaj:^e,  have  three  distinctions  of\ 
style  ;  the  antique  or  sublime  i^tyle,  the  type  [ 
of  which  is  to  bo  found  in  the  arunent  literiiry  | 
monuments,  and  which  exhibits  very  rnre 
grammatical  forms*  The  vuli^ar  style  and  | 
the  academic  style,  which  partakes  ol  the  two 
prereding-,  being  let^s  concise  than  the 
antique,  and  less  prolix  than  ihe  Tul^^ar. 
The  vulgar  style  h  employi^d  for  liarht  pro- 
ductions, theatrical  pieces,  private  letters,  and 
proclamations  intended  to  be  read  aloud.  The 
spoken  ianouag^e  is  composed  of  a  limited 
number  of  monosyllabic  intoniitions  ;  namely, 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  which,  by  the  very 
eubtle  variations  of  the  accents,  are  multiplied 
to  about  sixteen  hundred.  It  results  from 
this,  that  all  Chinese  words  are  necessiuuly 
grouped  in  homopJionous  series,  whf^nce  a 
great  number  of  double  meaaiuL'S  may  arise 
either  in  reading  or  speakino^,  but  their  difli- 
culty  is  avoided  by  coupling  synonymous  or 
antithetic  words.  In  this  manner  the  ambi- 
guities  disappear,  and  the  conversation  is  do 
longer  embarrassed.  The  lanc^uage  called 
Honan-hoa,  that  is  to  say,  common  universal 
lanojua^e,  is  that  which  the  Europeans  wrong- 
fully designate  by  the  name  of  Maudnriu 
language,  as  if  it  were  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  Mani^arins  or  fuuctionariea  of  govern- 
inent.  The  Houan-hoa  is  the  langnafiro spoken 
by  all  instructed  persons  throui^hout  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  in 
this,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  bn- 
iruage  of  the  north  and  that  of  the  south. 
The  first  is  that  of  Pekin  ;  it  is  marked  by  a 
more  frequent  and  sensible  use  of  the  guttural 
or  aspirate  accent.  It  is  spoken  in  all  the 
provincial  government  oflRces. — Sir  John  huh- 
hock^  Bart.^  Origin  of  CirilizaiioTi,  J^an^ 
dm,  1870,  pp  31,  280  ;  Journal  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago^  Nos.  vi,  xii,  June  and 
Dec.  1  8.53,  p.  307  ;  Eentlcigh  Uedgtwood 
quoted  in  Prof  F,  IV.A^ewmans  Arab.  Dicf^y 
Vol.  i,  pp,  9-10  :  Kennedff  on  the  Origin 
of  LangnaffeB^ p,201  ;  Axtlct/s  Cot/erlionof 
Voifages,  Vol,  iv,  p.  194  j  Master  Eirharde 
K^nge^  his  travcis^  rof/ngrs  and  traffickM^ 
'i/i^aygne  Countries,  in  the  Shippe  Tarn- 
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hurifirtf  London,  3f^*S.^foL  \ 
preface  to  Fid,  Ind.  ;    7'4 
welVg  Comparatire    C 
Fern/ ft  Bird's  Eife-  Vtr 
pp.  il-2,  122,  275  f  J 
ofLulin,pp,A\\A2xL. 
Chevoiier    Bunsett^    and 
Mutter  in  Reporti  of  the  Bri* 
Mk   Robin  son »    in    Beng. 
Journal^  Ho,  201,  March   1 
son  on  the  Aborigines  of  2l^u 
Dr,   Latham^  in  Rep,    !' 
77-8;  Fvrrier^x Historic 
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Mat  ay    Grammar  and    D; 
p.  94  ;  Hues  Chinese   Ew 
15,68,   ol9  ;  iff.  R.   Wo 
292-2^0  ;  Voyage  of  the  M.. 
Arch,^  April  and  May  1853  ;  /Vtj 
dian  Antiquities  hy  Thomai^  ITol, 
pp.  4L  52  ;  Professor  Bick$u*r€*s 

LANGUL,  Btitcti.     GIoHom  M^ 
Co  m  m  e  I  m  H  sal  i  ci  i i>l  ia« 

LANGULI,    Bk\g.     SiQgdcM 
Nam  a,  Nam  a  zevlanicji, 

LANGULi-LUTA,     Bujfc. 
IpomcEii,  Ipomcea  pe6-iigrt4les, 

LANGUR,  Hind,    A  largi?  moo 
uo[»itliecus  scliistaceus.     Son  I.^fii* 

LANG- YEN  BWEN,  F:  j 

LANIADvE,  a  family  o,  ^,,^^ 
the  Shrikes,  or  Bntc^er-biitia.  li 
6  gen.,  23  sp.,  vii.,  1  GampM 
1  Tiiamuocatuphus  ;  10  Lanioa  ;  ( 
doruis  ;  3  Hemipus  ;  2  XAntlaopfi 
harsh  chntterings  of  a  very  e<wiimf 
shrike,  Lanius  superciliostt^  in  In 
dens,  are  the  earliest  iiatimnfiTntt 
ing  change  of  season.     Tbo  d 

are  L.  ai*euarius,   L.  en5tai> 
tits,   L.  hardvvicJcii,  L.  lalitorai  1^ 
and  L.  tephronotim. 

LANIUS  IIARDUnCKIL  Tin 
of  the  red  on  the  sides  •»'  '^•'-  *hf\  U 
shrike  is  peculiai*  to  lb 
is  the  most  common  buniiui)  .nt 
he  seen  percheil  oq  tlte  lower  bij 
mimosa,  watching  an  opporiunitj 
some  luckless  beetle  ;  aown  ti  tN 
its  prey,  which  it  bemv  hwmjt  to  a  i 
ing  thorn^  impales  m}4  4evoim ; 
within  a  few  feet  of  tli«  grqmid 
perch,  from  whenco  wtlh  hmA 
examines  intently  tlie  grounil  baa 
and  then  answering  tlie  httrsli 
companion  on  some  ncigbbooriiui  ( 

LANIDS  HYPOLKt  '  *^<   W| 
oloeely  allied  toL.  Imr  ^^i^i 
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liSbn  in  bavliig  the  entire  crown 
,  pining  gnuioidlj  from  the  back  of 
id  to  duk  aahej  on  the  nape  :  the 
I  being  uniformly  coloured  with 
rs  raperiorly  adjacent :  in  hav- 
mp  and  upper  taU  coverts  of  the 

maroon  colour  as  the  back  and 
:  iu  the  much  greater  develop- 
e  ferruginous  margins  of  the  great 
rts  and  tertiaries :  and  in  liav- 
der  parts  uniformly  white,  a  little 
nd  tinged  with  a  very  faint  blush, 

no  trace  of  info  us  on  the  flanks 
ere. — Mr.  Blyth's  Report, 

LEUCORHYNCHOS,  see  Swal- 

NUMy  Til.  Antimony, 
6,  Hind.  Vitis  indica. 
SAVABAMU,  or  Gontema  goma- 
Tel.  Ipomcea  filicaulis,  Blum, — 
IS  medium,  i2.  i,  474 — C.  flliformis, 
\  prostratus,  Heyne^  139. 
^  UiND.  An  island :  the  residence 
nt  Bavana,  supposed  to  be  the 
ylon.  In  hinduism  Boma  Coti  is 
ry  city,  supposed  to  lie  under  the 
90*  from  Lanca.  From  a  note  in 
I  translation  of  Abul  Fazl's  Ayin 
alcutta  Edition,  Vol.  iii,  p.  36)  we 
Jiere  are  many  reasons  for  conclud- 
to  have  been  part  of  the  Tapro- 
ancients  ;  and  that  Taprobaue,  or 
erly  Tapobon,  which  in  Sanscrit 
e  "  wilderness  of  prayer,"  was  a 
island,  including  the  whole  or  the 
-t  of  the  Maldive  islands,  which 
been  destroyed  by  inundations. — 
Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  33.  See 
inawer,  Mahabharata,  Meghnad, 
»  Rama,  Ravana,  Vishnu. 
L  MIRCH,  Beno.  Capsicum  fru- 

lM ULLA,  see  India. 
.  SIJ,  Beng.  Euphorbia  tirucalli. 
BATll,  SiNOH.     Ruby. 
C£T  or  Long-eet,   literally  Dra- 
or  den,  an  uninhabited  island  in 
river,  in  lat  22*41' N. 
EI,  is  a  small  oval  fruit,  of  a  whitish 
ur,   which,  being  deprived  of  its 
coat,  divides  into  five  cloves,  of 
kernels  are  covered  with  a  fleshy 
d,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The 
DS   a   clammy   juice,    extremely 
if  not  stripped  with  care,  it  is  apt 
cate  its  quality  to  the  pulp.     M. 
Serra,  in  les  Annales  du  Mus.  d* 
Tom.  X,  p.  157,  PI.  7,  has  given  a 
>f  the  Lansium  domesticum,  from 
*  Ihe  fruit  preserved  in  the  coUec- 
Joseph    Banks.     The  clinpak, 
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LAMTANA  SELLOVUNA. 

ayer-ayer  and  ramb^  are  species  or  yarieties 
of  the  same  fruit. — Marsden's  Hist,  of  Suma- 
tra, p,  101. 

LANSIUM  AQUEUM,  Jack.  The  Ayer- 
Ayer,  MalaTi  is  a  fruit  so  nearly  resem- 
bling the  Lanseh  in  most  particulars  that 
Dr.  Jack,  hesitating  to  rank  it  as  a  Bpeoiea» 
mentions  it  as  a  permanent  and  well- 
marked  variety  under  the  name  var.  fi.  L. 
aqueum.  The  fruit  of  the  Ayer-Ayer  is 
rounder,  and  the  pulp  more  watery,  and 
dissolves  more  completely  in  the  mouth  than 
the  Lanseh.  Both  are  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Malays,  and  are  equally  agreeable  to  the 
European  pakte.  The  juicy  envelope  of  the 
seeds  is  the  part  eaten,  and  the  taste  is  cooling 
and  pleasant.— Xtniusan  Transactions,  iv,  d. 
114  ;  Eng.  Cyc. 

LANSIUM  D'OMESTICUM. 

Var.  a.  Langsat,  Malay,  Jatamese,  shape  globular. 
Var.  h,  Duku  „  „  „  oblong. 

Langsab,  Jav.  |  Langsat,  Malay. 

The  Lansium  is  one  of  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  MeliaceiK,  consistiug  of 
moderatelj-sized  fruit-beariug  trees,  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  Malay  archipelago.  Europeans 
regard  its  fruit  as  next  to  the  mangosteen. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  having  a 
tough  white  skin  with  a  bitter  taste,  and  Uie 
edible  part  is  the  pulpy  semi-transparent 
envelope  of  the  seed.  To  the  same  genus 
belong  the  duku,  also  the  lingseh,  langsat  or 
laugsab,  for  in  all  these  forms  the  word  is 
written,  the  rambeh  and  the  ayai'-ayar,  pro- 
bably all  four  but  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
The  duku  is  the  most  esteemed  of  them,  and  to 
the  European  palate  is  the  best  of  the  native 
fruits  of  the  Archipelago,  after  the  mangostin. 
The  natives  class  it  after  the  durian  and 
mangostin.  Mr.  Hogg  states  this  plant  to  be 
a  native  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  of  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg,  of  globular  form,  and  covered 
with  a  coriaceous  skin  of  the  colour  of  parch- 
ment. The  species  seems  to  be  indigenous  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Archipelago,  but 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Philippines, 
where  one  variety  of  it,  the  laugsch,  is  culti- 
vated.—Craw/iircf#  Diet,  pp.  21,  125; 
Hogg^s  Veg,  Kingdom,  p,  171. 

LANTANA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Verbenaceac  or  Vervains. 

LANTANA  NIVEA  var.  MUTABILIS, 
Changeable  lantana,  is  a  straggling  shrubi 
which  appears  to  be  quite  naturalized  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maulmain  ;  though  rarely 
seen  in  other  parts  of  the  provinces.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  when  they  flrst  open  out,  but 
afterwards  change  to  a  rose  colour. — Mason. 

LANTANA  SELLOVIANA,  a  large 
shrub,  producing  pink,  yellow,  orange-colour- 
ed  heads  of  flowers,  thoy   i>lossom  at    all 
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seasans,  Rti<l  are  found  in  most  j^rdenK,  the 
leaver  hftvu  the  scent  of  black  nurrftuts,  the 
ben'ie8  are  en  fen,  may  easily  be  propngated  by 
fiecJ,  or  fcvickci's- — RiddeiL 

LANTERN  FEAST.  The  feast  of  lan- 
tern e,  amongst  the  Chinese,  takes  place  ou  tJje 
first  full  moon  of  the  new  yenr.  It  affortls  op- 
portunity for  a  display  of  ingenuity  nntl  taste, 
In  the  con^trutitiou  and  me(-'hani?»m  of  n  variety 
of  lttnt(?rns  nuiile  of  ^illt,  varnish,  horn,  paper 
ftn«l  |»his?,  SOUK*  of  whic?h  are  supplied  with 
inoviii»r  fi<:jurc8  of  men  galloping  ou  horse- 
hinikj  fi'^htiag,  or  perform iug  various  featg, 
topjether  with  represeufiitions  of  birdp,  heastr» 
ntid  other  living  ereiiuirea  all  in  full  motion. 
The  moving  priueiple  in  rhese  is  formed  by  a 
horizontal  wheel,  turneil  by  the  draft  of  air 
ereated  by  the  heat  of  the  lamp,  and  the 
circular  motion  is  communicated  in  various 
diret!tions,  by  means  of  fine  threads  attached 
to  tlie  moveable  figures, — Dapies.  See  De- 
wnli,  Difmwali,  Lakshmi. 

LANTOA  or  Ty-ho,  an  island  14  miles 
long  and  o  miles  broad,  is  near  Canton,  and 
its  S,  or  S.  W,  point  is  in  laf,  22'  12-  N., 
hyuf^,  113*  51'  E>,  the  N.  E,  point  being  iu  lat* 
22*  21' N,,  long.  1 14' 2' 22'^  E. 

L  ANTS  AN,  a  river  on  the  west  of  China, 
The  journey  thence  to  the  west  is  in  a  country 
inhabited  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  Yatezu, 
Mooquor^  Moso  and  Loisu*  The^e  tribes  live 
in  small  villages,  each  under  its  own  head- 
man, tho  whole  tribe  being  ruled  by  one  ehief, 
who  holds  the  Chinese  rank  of  Blncbutton, 
aud  is  a  tributary  of  the  Chinese  j^overnment, 
having  autliority  it)  all  cases  except  those 
involving  life  and  death,  which  are  referred 
to  the  nearest  Chinese  mandarin.  The  whole 
of  these  tribes  inhabit  a  strip  of  country  lying 
between  the  Ivinchar  Kiaugand  Lantsan  river: 
they  arc  peaceable  and  industrious,  cultivat- 
ing peas,  tobacco,  opium  ant!  scanty  crops  of 
cotton,  they  also  collect  gold,  both  ^y  washing 
the  sands  of  the  Lantsan  Kiang  and  by  min- 
ing in  tho  hill-aides.  Each  tribe  pays  a  tithe 
to  its  chief,  who  in  turn  pays  two-thirds  of 
his  share  as  tribute  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. The  costume  of  tlxe  women  is  faotastic 
hut  graceful  ;  it  consists  of  a  head-dre^s  of 
red  cloth,  closely  braided  with  cowrie-sheUs, 
for  which  the  Moso  women  occasionally  sub- 
ititate  a  very  becoming  little  C4ip  or  hood  of 
red  and  black  cloth,  with  pendent  tassel,  a 
short  loose  jacket  with  long  wide  e Jeeves, 
and  buttoned  up  the  front,  and  a  kilt-like 
pectieoat  of  home-made  cotton  stuff,  reach- 
ing from  the  waist  to  tl»e  knee,  and  made 
111  longitudinal  plaits  nr  ga thorns.  The  road 
from  tho  Jedtlo  range  of  mountains,  near 
Ta-t«iafl-loo  up  to  tlic  banks  of  the  Lantsan 
Wrer,  cros$e«  rang^  after  range  of  mounfatns, 
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all  running  frmn  t!ie  oorth-east  to 
and  the  great   snowy   niiiffff  tvlrjf 
bank  of  the  Lantwju  »tn-I 
a  coniiouation    of  the  ^    . 
rising  to  the  north  of  the  Til 
Tsiamdo,  must  format  tlieirco 
the  Himatnya   what  is  btdfeti 
chief  t^arrier  to  direct  oomaiiiui 
Bathang  and  Lassa. 

LAN  UN,  or  Illonnn, 
pying  places  in  the  An 
been  rcfietitrdly  displatetl    \>y  Uic  ex 
against  the  fni;ntcs.     See  Borneo^  I 
dronci?,  Firatania^ 

LANYEX-FWEN,  Bum*   Ctoj 
aroma ticus,  Linn, 

LAO-KIUN,  or  Lao-tse,  a 
nese  philo«opher,  H.  C,  604.     Ha  i 
temporary  of  Kung-fu-f>e  *^f   ^"'" '' 
author  of  **  the  Taou-Tih- 
of  Virtue  atid  Reason,  cnijthi 
philosophy  which  was  tr;  i  -'.aii  i 
hy  M,  Stanislas  Julien,      IJ**    v:     ^ 
of  the  fcf't  nf  Dotttors  of  Id  u 
•or  K'  f.     He  wn^  n 

whn  -  : -d  accf•p^  I 

ments,  h«  made  v 
his  doctrine,  the  Ti 
Logos  of  the  Plalonifti%  atj 
to  recommend  them ♦   but  hi-    ,..,  „ 
merged  into  gross   idoltitrotis  ritc% 
of  astrology  aud  necromanry,  faoaliQ 
nnces,    self-inflictions,   such 
tlarnep,  matilaling  the  lM>dy,  f^caetk 
nenceand  mclxinkm.^  lio*cit»iff  ;  CI 
piVf,  cA.  xr.     See  Budd'ha, 

LAO-BAK,    also   Ueku-k 
Benjamin. 

LAO-CIIARSA,  Hi?fi>,Theropf 
apparatus,  for  drawing  wafer  fr<5 
distncts  where  the  lVri«iati  wbed  *• 

LAOKALAiM,  ^«  liindoa 

LAOO,  Bkno.  CucurbiUi 
Lagenaria  vulgaris* 

LAOS  or  Lau  or  Lawa  or  ^ 
tribe  on  the  mountains  betwtM'O 
and  the  Meenan,  n     ''     *'    '     'tod 
There  is  a  small  sc 
term  Lau  or  Lawa  ;m  r,|j£4ted  tr 
to  all  the  chief  nations  oei  tito 
ofYunan.    One  writer   ciiM*   lift 
tribes   in  Yunan  by  t*i<*  term   f^ 
called  Shy  an  by  tV 
regard  the  Lao  as 

LA  08,  are  ape'  ^e 

group,  the  most  civ.... 
valley  of  the  Menam 
of  the  west  are  callcti  1     * 
bellies,  because  they  do  :i    ' 
like  the  Thanng  Dari  or  buck  u 
Phi-phrai   and    the  rhi-bik   mr 
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LAOS.  LAOS. 

I.  The  ThevaJa  are  their  tutelary  the  Irawadi,  where  their  capital  was  at  Mo 
The  Laos  dwell  iu  Zimmay,  aliio ;  gauug  (Muaug-gaiing  or  Muiig  Klioiig)  and 
haiigmai  and  Xieug-mai,  on  the  Menam  '  whence  in  a.  d.  1224,  they  i>cut  an  e^iteditiou 
0  19^  and  22* N.  L.  due  north  of  Slam  '  which  subjugated  Asam  and  established  Ahoiu 
and  due  west  of  the  Burmese  frontier, '  rule.  Their  native  country  was  a  portion  of 
iphuu  and  Lakhon,  two  small  territo-  -  the  basins  of  the  Mekong  and  the  Meuam, 
iched  :  Uiere  are  20  waterfalls  on  the  including  Yunnan.  About  the  same  time,  they 
between  Zimmay  and  Bankok.  The  '  took  possession  of  a  higher  portion  of  the  up- 
ibaddhist ;  their  language  is  the  same  j  per  basin  of  the  Mill,  where  their  chief  seat 

of  the  Siamese.  Suit  is  the  chief ;  was  at  Khamti,  whence  the  name  by  which  this 
)f  barter.  The  Laos  alphabet  more  '  branch  is  still  known.  At  pre^rent,  the  Lao, 
es  that  of Kambodia,  than  tliat  of  Siam,  j  under  the  names  of  Shan  and  Khamti,  are 
i  rice  and  distil  and  use  a  liquor  from  \  found  in  Upper  Assam,  and  scattered  over  a 
li  is  the  native  name  of  the  Siamese, !  large  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the  basin 
ir  chief  division  are  Laos,  Shyan  (or  :  of  the  Irawadi,  nearly    to   the  confluence   of 

«Dd  Khamti.  Their  general  com-  |  the  Khyen-<lwen  with  the  principal  stream, 
is  light  brown,  their  hair  black  and  '  Sporadic  villages  are  even  found  in  Arakau  ; 
ity  Dose  not  flattened.  The  name  of  on  the  eastern  side  they  are  scattered  along 
pnal  conquerors,  their  alpha}>et  and  ■  the  Sa-luen  as  far  as  18%  The  whole  of  the 
e,  was  Ahom.  Ahom  or  Ehom  was  the  ,  Menam  basin  is  in  their  hands,  with  the 
:ionof  the  races  mixed  with  the  royalty  I  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  right  side 
ean,  and  opposed  to  the  pretensions  i  near  its  head  ;  and  they  al<o  occupy  a  lar^e 
Ling  of  Ava  at  a  very  early  period  :  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Me-kone:.  The 
lese  history.  The  Siamese  head  may  {  eastern  tribes  arc  known  as  Lo-Lo,  J^au  and 
dered  as  a  remarkable  modification  of!  Thai.  In  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  the  Shan 
rmah-Chinese  head,  with  a  peculiar  [are    intermixed    with     the    Tibeto-Burman 


f  to  elongation  and  verticality.  They 
ge  straight  faces,  flat  occiputs,  low- 
the  hairy  scalp,  comparatively  small 
i  mouth,  hard  staring  eye  and  a  grave 


tribes  amongst  whom  they  have  intruded,  but 
in  lari^e  portions  of  it,  they  are  the  principal 
population  and  in  the  N.  K.  corner  of  the 
empire,  the  Kham-ti  may  be  considered  as 
on.  The  Siamese  tongue  appears  by  ;  independent.  It  is  probable  that  the  Siamese, 
most  widely  spoken  language  of !  with  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Menam  and  of 
idia.  It  was  at  one  time  the  lingua  ;  the  Mekonsr,  are  directly  connected  with 
)f  Kidah,  almost  as  much  as  the  ;  those  of  Yunnan  and  are  not  oifshoots  from 
md  even  tliat  wandering  negro  tribe,  |  the  colony  of  Muanc-gauui:.  The  Siamese 
&ng,  spoke  it  in  some  places.  It  was  i  have  advanced  more  than  halfway  down  the 
Tent  in  Asam  and  Yunnan  at  the  Malay  peninsula  and  but  for  the  check  given 
extremities  of  Ultra  India.  Cam-  to  them  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  by 
jtos  of  the  Lu  country,  Luang,  the  establishment  of  Pinaug,  as  a  British 
Dg  and  Nan  are  tributary  to  Siam.  settlement,  their  sway  would  now  have  em- 
;aa  remarks  that  perpetual  aggres- 1  braced  Perah,  and  probably  have  extended  to 
iqaent  conquests,  extirpations  of  vil-  i  the  confines  of  Malacca.  The  northern  clans 
d  migrations,  mark  the  modern  his-  !  almost  everywhere  retain  their  independence, 


Dearly  all  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes 
le  different  clans  of  the  same  tribe. 
t  agesy  the  Laos  have  settled  in  the 


althouijh  owning  a  nominal  allegiance  and  in 
some  instances  payin:^  tribute  to  Burmah,  to 
China,  or  to  Siam,  those  on  the  frontiers  of 
heSing-pho,  the  Bodo,  the  Bunnan  '  Yunnan  propitiating  both  the  Golden  Foot 
iDy  the  Kambojan  and  the  Malay  and  :  and  the  son  of  heaven,  by  an  acknowlcd;L:ment 
giDated  communities  having  no  \  of  fealty,  and  some  sending  a  triennial  otTering 
1  with  each  other.     The  Singpho  at '  to  the  latter. 

lOd  forced  their  way  from  Burmah  |  On  the  soutli-east  of  Asam  are  numerous 
m.  The  Bodo  have  occupied  the  j  Shan  tribes,  many  of  them  subject  to  the 
of  the  Mikir,  and  the  Arung  Burmese.  These  bcloni-  to  the  Siamese  or 
ud  Kuki  have  intruded  on  both. ;  Thai  s?roup  who  are  eom|  osed  of  the  Siamese 
tribes  also,  separated  into  clnns  |  proper,  tho  Kliam-ti,  the  Laos  and  the  Shan 
es,     are  permanently  at  war   with  i  who  each  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own,  none  of 

Kuki  flees  from  Kuki,  Sing-pho  !  which  are  like  the  Burmese. 
-pbo,  Abor  from  Abor.  About  Shan  and  Shyan  call  themselves  T'hi  or 
Qth  century  of  the  christian  era,  Thai  and  occupy  great  part  of  Laos  and  Siam 
7ere  a  powerful  and  conquering  and  bordering  districts  of  Burmah.  In  per- 
he  upper  portion  of  the  basin  of  •  soual  appearance,  customs  and  loDguages,  the 
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poods  with  that  of  the  Siamese.  Their  hnbits, 
mode  of  liviug  and  of  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Khy-eng  and 
Karen.  People  of  the  T'hai  f^^roup  have  a 
superior  physical  dovelopmont,  and  resemble 
the  Balinese. 

The  Lau,  on  the  borders  of  China,  differ 
little  from  the  Chinese  of  Yunnan,  and  their 
stock,  was  probably  the  same.  Where  they 
are  in  contact  with  the  older  races,  they 
have  considerably  altered*  In  the  valley  of 
the  Meuam,  their  height  is  about  H  inches 
less  than  the  average  Chinese,  but  as  the 
ftverage  stature  of  the  FrencJi  is  the  same 
(5  feet  3  inches)  the  Siamese  may  still  he 
considered  as  of  the  middle  size* 

The  Lau  or  Shan  race  speak  a  language 
which  was  primarily  east  Himalaic,  like  Mon, 
Kambojan,  Anam  and  Pa-long.  Like  them, 
it  was  carried  at  some  remote  period,  into  the 
Brabmaputra-Oangetic  province,  and  received 
some  Dravidian  roots.  Subsequently  it  shared 
in  the  great  eastern  movement  of  the  Himalaic 
dialects  from  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  into 
that  of  the  Irawadi,  where  it  was  iutim&tely 
connected  with  some  of  the  intrusive  west- 
Himalaic  or  Tibeto-Burman  dialects.  It  was 
then  pressed  further  into  the  east,  into  the 
basin  of  the  upper  Mekhon^  and  Tonj»-king, 
and  became  tlie  language  of  Yunnan,  During 
the  Han  dynasty,  Chinese  colonies  began  to 
occupy  the  valleys  of  Tunuan,  and  ftom  that 
time,  Lau  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
Chinese  and  began  to  receive  tlie  modified 
form  it  possessed  when  the  pressure  of  that 
great  race  on  the  older  tribes  of  Yunnan 
caused  the  Lau  to  swarm  to  the  westward 
and  southward.  When  diey  re-entered  the 
basin  of  the  Irawadi,  they  had  acquired  from 
their  partially  Chinese  civilizatioci,  a  supe* 
riority  over  the  Tibeto-Burman  ti-ibes  of 
northern  Ultra  India,  which  made  the  Lau 
clans  predominant  along  the  central  belt  of 
Ultra* India  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mcnam, 

The  Laos  iiices  ore  divided  into  two  very 

Unci  sections— those  who  tatoo  their  bodies, 
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every  new  moon*    The  Laos  h 
upon  piles  of  wood,  and  madftl 
canes,  ingeniously  interUioed,  anij 
leaves.     Of  the  churacter  of  the' 
Pall  ego  ix  expresses  a  most   fa 
nion.    He  says,  they  are  pencefuy 
patient,  sober^  faithful,  frank  and 
credulous  and  superstitious.  Th«y 
abhor  theft,  and  on©  of  their  kii 
have  condemned  robbers  to  be  fl 
pan  of  burning  oiL     But  tlie  m 
been  lowered  of  hte  years,  m 
the  visitations  of  war  anil  ilia 
much  misery.     The  Laos  am 
their  religious  belief,  Pallegoix 
honour  the  statues  of  Buddha, 
more  worship  to  the  genii  and 
than  to  their  idol     Of  tlieae  _ 
several  sorts  ; — Ist,  The  wood 
phirni),  whose  authonty  is  ex 
into  which  if  any  one  hara  tlit 
penetrate,   especially   during 
often  disappears,  and  nothing 
of  him.     But  sometime*    ♦* - 
transported  to  an  encbari 
leads  for  years  a  life  of  iiiu^u*n! 
escaping  from  their  inagid  inf  i 
himself  at  the  do<T  of  his  lint* 
nizable  by  his  wife  and  ohtldtm, 
cesifed  to  remember  him.     Sum 
wood  demons  are  reported  to 
vader   of  their   terntorie* 
fevers,   which  destroy  littn 
2nd,    The  phi  hjk,   or    fei 
These  are  busied  in  frighte 
by  all  sorts  of  ilhisions  of  sig! 
At  night  they  haunt  the  D' 
men's  abodes^  they  wander 
roads,  and  exhibit  UtemselTea 
monstrous  shapes  ;  Sul,   *Vhe 
mous    or   the    phi  pob*  are 
special   apprehensionai  <m 
voracity*    There  are  eertalo* 
are  supposed  to  control  Aem 
when  one  peraoo  meaxia  I&  tugm  M 
makes  a  present  to  the  Borecrov 
the  attendauoe  of  l2>e  demoQai 
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LAPIDAKY  OPERATIONS, 

the  fire,  the  stones  thai  Imvc  flaws  nr^  thrown 

aside  ns  u!ic»le«»  :  iho^e  not  eufficieutly  lujnit 

are  kept  £or  next  ytinv^s   burtiiug,  «iml  tlio  re- 

niahulcr  are  sold  fur  exporlaiiou*     Nearly  the 

wlioie  of  the   stones  are  cut  nt  Carnl>ay — tlie 

greater  part  of  them   are  made  into  beads. 

The  folio wiug  is  the  proec.^s  :  the   stooes  are 

first  broken  up  into  piece*!  of  fnuitable  size  for 

the  end  they  are  desired  tx>   serve.     An  iron 

apike  is  stuck  iuto  thegrouud,  point  upwards  : 

the  stone  is  placed  on   this  and  chipped  with 

a  hammer  till   nearly   rounded  :  it  is  then 

passed  on  to  the  polisher,  who  seizes  it  in  a  I  Gnxerat 

pair   of  wooden   clams  and   rubs  it  against  a  |      The  chief   ariiejeg    fiito 


Cotiielkiis — exfKirtfeii 

Persian  (lulf ^  ^.Ra. 

Calfutia .. 

Corornnndel  Cons  I, 
Mahihar  and  Uunaia... 

Ceylon... ,,. 

Great  Bnlatii. 
Cuteh..^.,...,.., 
KurrHihee 

Con  can. ». 


piece  of  sandstone  placed  in  an  inclined  {dane 
before  him^  turning  it  rotjod  from  time  to  time 
till  it  assumes  n  globular  form.  It  is  then 
passed  on  to  the  borer  and  polislier  :  a  hole  is 
drilled  in  it  with  diamond  dust,  and  the  beads 
are  finally  polished  by  being  put  in  a  bag  with 
some  fine  emery  and  rubbed  against  each 
otiier.  The  stones  for  other  uses  arc  sawii 
or  ground  down.    The  native  lapidary's  tools. 


are  simple   and   efiit^ient   to  a  degree*     The  (  were  they  sent  home  ia  iheir 


wheel  consists  of  a  strong  wooden  platform 
sixteen  inches  by  six,  and  three  inches  thick. 
In  this  are  two  strong  wooden  npriglits. 

A  wooden  roller,  eight  incJjes  long  and 
three  in  diameter,  is  fastened  iuto  a  head 
at  the  one  end.  This  works  on  an  iron 
spindle  or  axle  at  each  end.  On  the  one 
end  the  axle  is  sci'ewed  and  fitted  with  a  nut^ 
by  which  the  saw  or  grinding  wheel  can  be 
made  fast.  The  saw  consists  of  a  thin  plate 
of  iron, — the  cutting  material  consisting  of 
native  emery  or  ground  corundum — koorand 
as  it  is  called.  The  lap  wheels  consist  of  two 
circular  discs  or  ''akes  of  lac  with  ground 
koorund,  coarse  or  fine  according  to  the  Wf>rk 
—of  a  copper  disc  for  polishing,  and  a  wooden 
one  for  finishing  the  work.  These  ni'e  span 
backwards  and  forwards  by  a  bow,  the  airing 
of  which  passes  round  the  roller.  The  fapt- 
daiy  sits  on  his  hams,  steadying  the  wheel 
with  his  foot  and  holding  on  the  stone  with 
bis  left  band  while  he  works  the  bow  with 
his  right.  For  very  fine  work  a  small-sized 
wheel  similar  to  the  English  lapidari^'s  wheel, 
but  of  a  smaller  size^  is  used.  It  is  driven  by 
a  multiplying  wheel,  strap  and  pulley.  The 
Custom  House  returns,  give  the  value  of  the 
traffic  in  Cam  bay  stones,  at  which  the  avei^go 
betwixt  £10,000  and  £12,000  annuidly,— 
one  per  cent,  of  the  atones  finding  their  way 
to  Europe. 

CorDelians — exports  of — value: — 


wrought    are    piiper-Wfight*»  kiui^ 
miniature-sized  cups  aod   >auc^i^ 
snuff-hoxet,    set?     of     bniochf 
bracelets  pins,  buitons  and   it 
gun«  with  fill  its  appointmetits^ 
finest    ornamcuUd  pieces     u( 
work— they  sell  Uh'  from  Ra, 
The  polish  of  Cam  bay  titoae* 
pleases  the  eye  of  the   Kugtiitb 


1844. 

China... Ra.  73,443 

Singapore 5,362 

,  Arabian  Gulf 93o 


^A 


Rs. 


1845. 

59,653 

645 

18,197 
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state,   Uiey  are  so  cheap   thai 
expected  to  l*ccomt!  a  contltlei 
commerce.      They   nngbl   he 
mosaics  for  work-table%    ijito 
and  other  elegant   artlckfl  of 
chief  part  of  the  work  l>eiQ|; 
where  labour  is  cheapo  the 
gi  veu  a t  horn e,     The  Ca m bay  a^  i#h 
finest   **  Scottish    pebide**'    in 
generally  exceed  them  iu  sjj 
for  a  mere  l^raction  of  tbe 
Qtpt.  Ffilljawms^  iu  ihe  T 
Bom  ha  i/  Geographical 

LAPIDATION,    ia    an    «ii> 
still  common  tu  the  ei»t,  aad 
haste.     Yett  in  ^ome  parts  of 
ai-e  throw u  at  tombs  aa  a 
tenant.      And    in   tbe 
places  where  it  ij*  saitl  holy  fof 
same  doubtful  homage* —  fitiTt&m* 
to  Meccah^  VqL  iii,  ^w  Ml. 

LAPIS  LAZULL 


liti  Li, 

Aiarc  ttoad. 

Great  qu  an  titles  t :  ;*« 

ed  from  tlie  island  of  llAiuaui  ^j 
Seas.     It  is  found    in    Vettm^ 
China,  8 i Iberia  and  BucEirU» 
price  from  IO5.  to  15«,  ibe  < 
in  the  ruby  mines  of  E&da 
mountains  at  the  source  of  1 
little  river  which  flows  iototivej 
where  it  ii^  detacheil  from  tbft  1 
it  wiUi  fii^  and  tboo  dmabini 
it.     It  is  aaid  to  bo  foaoil  \  — 
pyrites,  amongst  tlie  Ajn 
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^m  Nag-paliar  rauge  :  this  stone  is  sold  by  all  i  the  future  by  the  arrangement  of  the  cracks, 
as  aCtara  or  druggists  of  India,  both  as  |  The  same  custom  exists  among  the  Mongol 
iDedicine  and  as  a  pigment.  Firgumu  in  •  and  Tungus  of  Siberia  and  tlie  Bedouin.  The 
fcdafchshan  stands  at  the  head  of  the  fer-  j  lines  vaiy  of  course  greatly,  still  there  are 
im  portion  of  the  Kokcha  valley,  which,  {  certain  principal  cracks  which  usually  occur. 
i«th  of  this,  takes  the  name  of  Koran.  |  The  Chipcyan  of  T>9orth  America  also  make 
■grood  Firgamu  the  mountains  rise  directly  i  their  magic  drawings  on  shoulder-blades, 
BB  the  bed  of  the  river.     Where  the  deposits  !  which  they  then  throw  into  the  fire.  Williams 

lapis  lazuli  occur,  the  valley  of  the  i  describes  various  modes  of  divination  practised 
pkcha  IS  about  200  yards  wide.  The  in  Fiji.  In  Fiji,  one  mode  of  operating  is  to 
mation  is  of  black  and  white  limestone,  |  bniy  a  cocoa-nut,  with  the  eye  upwards, 
Mratified,  though  plentifully  veined  with  '  beneath  the  temple-hearth,  on  which  a  fire  is 
^fj  line;.  Under  the  spot  to  be  quarried  a  kept  constantly  burning  ;  and  as  the  life  of 
'^  r  is  kindled,  and  its  flame,  fed  by  dry  furze,  j  the  nut  is  destroj'ed,  so  the  health  of  the 

■de  to  flicker  over  the  surface.     When  j  pei-son  it  represents  will  fail,  till  death  ensue. 

rock  lias   become  sufliciently  soft,  flake  j  In  India,  alno,  nnigicians  make  small  figures 


flake  is  knocked  off,  by  bunmieriug  till 

aiiieral  is  discovered.     Deep  grooves  are  : 

picked  out  round  the  hipis  lazuli,  into  | 

crow-bara  are  inserted  and  the  stone  | 

part  of  its  matrix  are  detached.     The  I 

kmeQ    enumerate   three    descriptions    ofj 


I  of  mud,  oil  the  breasts  of  which  they  write 

!  the  names  of  those  whom  they  wish  to  annoy. 

They  then  *  pit'rre  the  images   with  thorns, 

or  mutilate   them,  so  as  to  communicate  a 

I  correspondinjr  injury  to  the  person  represent- 

i  ed. — Jcrdajis  Men  I  have   known,  p.  7'S  ; 

I  ;  these  are  the  neeli  or  indigo  coloured,  '  Lw/>AorA*5    Origin  of  CiviLy  ;>/?.  142,    144- 

i  asmaiii  or  light-blue,  and   the   sabzi  or  j  14.5.     See  India. 

and  their  relative  value  is  in  tin;  order  j      LAPLYI,  a  shoe  made  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
p  are  mentioned.     The  richest  colours  are  ;      LAPOUTKA  CKENULATA,  Qaud. 

Id  the  darkest  rock,  and  the  nearer  the    Urticacienuiau,       Roxb.  |  Maoossa-gast,     Sinoh. 
'  the  greater  is  said  to  be  the  purity  of'      Very  common  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation 
ae.     Tlie  mines  have  been  known  from  j  of  o,0()0  fe^^t,  in  damp  forests. —  T/tw.  En. 
'  esrly  period.     Its  chief  use,  however,  i  FL  7.et/L,  p.  2o9. 

affording  Ultramarine,  a  beautiful  LAFOUTEATKRMINALIS,  XTf^/*/, /<?. 
Dt,  highly  valued  by  painters.  The  j  Grows  in  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon  at 
■  of  this  stone  is  a  fine  azure  blue,  having  i  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet. —  Thto. 


lastre,  but  susceptible  of  a  fine  polisli 

i^Cliiuese  are  supposed  to  use  it  in  ])aint- 

^vpou    copper  and   on    their    porcelain. 

Chinese  buddhists  regard  this  mineral  as 

^ihe  seven  precious  things.     By  expo- 

>  heat  and  moisture,  it  loses  its  beautiful 

and  assumes  sometimes  a  black,  some- 

a  elialky  appearance.     It  is   used    in 

I  medicine  for  mixing  with  jalap  pow- 

ad  ID  other  compounds  ;  it  is  not  taken 

Dr.  Houigberger  says  he   applied   it 

ally  to  ulcers. — Emmanuel ;  Gen.  Afed, 

^p.  162  ;  Comp.  Desc.  ;  T.  W,  Atkin^ 

I  Oriental  and  iVestern  Siberia,  p.  596  ; 

Vs  Personal  Narrative  of  a  journey  to 

of  the  Oxus,  by  the  route  of  the 

y  Cabul  and  Badakhshan,  pp.  264-66  ; 

fi  Sand-book,  Econ,  Trod.,  Funjab, 

\i  Smith's  Mat.  Med.  of  China,  p.  129. 

■8-Buby,  Lapis  Lazuli. 
?IS  LYNCIA,  Lat.     Amber. 


En.Fl.  ZcyL,p.  2o9. 

LAPTA,  Hind.  Cenchrus  echinatus,  also 
Panicum  verticillatum. 

LAPTEL.  The  valley  of  the  Laptel  being  so 
much  more  open  and  accessible  to  Gnari  than 
to  J  war  or  to  Pinkanada,  it  seemed  question- 
able whether  it  did  not  belong  to  Lhas^sa,  but 
the  flow  of  its  water  is  into  Pinkanada,  so 
the  British  frontier  advances  to  the  crest  of 
the  Balch  mountains  and  the  low  Pass  into 
Shelshel.  Lieut.  Weller  penetrated  just  up 
to  the  frontier  line  :  Laptel  has  been  visited 
by  two  or  three  other  Knglish  travellers,  but 
for  venatic,  rather  than  geo<i;ra])hical,  pur- 
poses.— Lieut.  Weller  in  Asiatic  Journal, 
Ifo.  134,  1833,  journey  to  the  Balch  Pass 
in  May  and  June  1842. 

LAPURIP  or  Dalupiri  island,  in  lat.  19' 
15'  N.,  long.  121'  14'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  five 
islands  near  Cagayan.     See  Babuyan. 

LAPWING.     The    little  brown-coloured 


The 

PIS  NKRO,  It.     Lapis  negro.  Port.,  !  lapwing,    Vanellns  leucnrus,  is  rare  in  most 

Uacklead  for  pencils.  |  parts  of  India,  and  most   probably  migratory 

_?LAND.    The  Laplander  or  Lapp  race    in  the   Punjab.     It  is  sni<l  to  be  common  iu 

\  of  the  most  diminutive  of  the  Mongo-  i  Atfghanistnn,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Blyth, 

jp  of  the  human  family.     The  Lapp  !  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Chizi.     The  call 

^%  cnriouJ' inod«  of  divination.  Thoy  j)ut  |  of   the  spur-winged  lapwing    (Lobiviinellus 

'^llde^- blade  in  the  fire  and  then  foretell  '  gornsis)   is  peculiar.     Thi?  unsettled  water- 
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sprite  of  tea  flics  nbout  at  n\^hU  startling  the 
unwary  with  its*  cry  of  Did  dm  uoo  it,  diU  did 
did  dee  doo  it.  Like  the  Kuropeau  lapwiug, 
it  assails  at  I  who  intrude  ou  iCa  haunts.  It  has 
horoy  spure  on  the  wings*  Dr.  Jerdou  names 
V»  criatatus,  Chetueia  gie^i^ana,  Ch.  leucura, 
Sarceophorus  biloLus,  iloplopLerus  vetitrutis. 
Whoever  has  uuhooded  the  falcon  at  a  lap^ 
wing,  or  even  scared  one  from  her  nest,  need 
not  be  told  of  its  peculiarly  distre8i*inj;  scream, 
as  if  appeal iug  to  sympathy.  Tradition  relates 
that  a  lapwing  was  scared  from  her  nest,  as 
the  rival  armies  of  the  Kuru  and  Paudu  joined 
in  l)attle«  when  the  compassionate  Kri!«hna, 
taking   from  an   elephant*:*  neck   a  war-bell 

k^vira  gunt'ha),  covered  the  nest,  in  order  to 
protect  it.  Wlien  the  mujority  of  the  feudaJ 
nobles  of  Mar  war  became  self*exiled,  to  avoid 
the  almost  demoniac  fury  of  their  sovereign, 
after  his  alHunce  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, Aniir  Sin^,  the  chief  of  Aliore,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Rahtor  Rajput,  brave,  intelli* 
gent  and  amiable,  was  one  day  lamenting, 
that  while  all  India  was  enjoying  trauquilhty 
under  the  shield  of  Britain,   they  aloae  were 

I  ttufTering  from  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ;  con- 
cluding a  powerful  appeal  to  Colonel  Tod*:) 
personal  interposition  with  the  foregoing  alle- 
gory, and  observing  on  the  beauty  of  the 
office  of  mediator  :  **  You  are  all  powerful," 

I  iidded  he,  **  and  we  may  be  of  little  account  in 
the  grand  scale  of  affairs  ;  but  Krishna  con- 
descended to  protect  even  the  lapwiog^s  egg 
in  the  midst  of  battle."  Colonel  Toil  replied 
in  the  same  strain, "  Won  Id  to  God,  Thakuor 
Sahib.  I  had  the  vira  gnnt'ha  to  protect  you/' 
—  Tod's  Rajasthan,  VoL  i,  p.  524  ;  Adams  ; 
Jerdon.     See  Birds. 

LAQUIS,  Bia^TA.  A  variety  of  the  Ma- 
nilla Hemp  plant,  the  fibres  of  the  original 
abaca    are   termed    Lamot   by   the    Bisaja. 

■Jlumphius  states  that  the  Mnlay  name  is 
Piasang  ntan  ;  that  it  is  called  in  Amboyna, 
Kula  abbaal,  in  Tern  ate,  Fana  ;  and  in  Min- 
danao, Coflfo,  as  also  the  cloth  made  from  it. 
He  distinguishes  the  Man  dan  ao  kind  from 
that  of  Amboyna, — RoyU  FiL  FU 

LAR,  the  local  name  of  the  southei^  por- 
tion of  the  province  of  Siud,  from  Hyderabad 
to  the  sea,  but  the  name  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  had  a  more  extensive  application. 
Ptolemy  and  the  Perlplus  mention  Guzerat 

.under  the  term  I^rice,   and  Biruni  and  Abu' 

H*  Fida  place  Somnat  and  even  Tana  in,  or  on, 
the  borders  of  the  province  of  Lar.  The 
merchant  Sulaiman  calls  the  gulf  of  Cambay 
and  tlie  seas  which  wash  the  Malabar  Coast, 
LAeas  of  Lnr,  and  Masudi  says  that  at  Sai- 
Inbara,  Tana  and  other  towns,  a  langnage 
Lariya  is  gpoken^  The  Charita  euu- 
Lardef,  or  *  countiy    of   the  Lar,* 
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umoiigst  the  eighteen  regiicNU  4tt 
Anhulwarra,  but  for  some  lliol^  1 
*'  chased  the  tribe  of  Lar  from  Ike 
Ibn*Said  aettles  Che  point 
tliat  he  had  met  with 
placed  the  famous  temple 
eouotry  of  Lar/^  The  remains  of  t£ 
tribe  ai'e  now  only  to  be  discoT«r#d 
taaah  in  the  third  or  mercantile  cain 
one  of  the  eighty-four  giieal  famili< 
in  Maroos  and  fol  towing  the  J  at 
EllioCs  HUicry  of  India,  VoL  i 
Tods  Travels,  p.  187,     See  Lar-^ 

LAR.  In  Maiker  is  a  race  naaiil 
seem  to  be  a  portion  of  a  conaidei 
the  Lar  of  N.  Western  India*  • 
returned  as  a  hindoo  people  of  Mai 
are  named  Lour  in  Oomraoii^  %w 
3,485  in  number.  The  Lat 
cloths  of  silk  in  Berar, 

LARA,  see  Wheat, 

LARANJAS,  Port.  Oi 

LAHA-SIYAli,    Hind, 
Kabul  cheny, 

LABAT,  see  Timor  laut. 

LARCH   FIK,   E5a.     A 
Evergi'eens, 

LAR-CHINI,  Do 
chini,  Cassia  bark, 

LARD. 
Chu^TU,  Cum-  I  Sot  k|  ebirbl 

Chll-p«tl  -Jilt  n         I 

The  fat  of  the  omeotum  ac&d  m 
the  pig,  the  melted  fat  of  the  da 
Lard  is  employed  in  the  forniAtii 
menta,  plasters,  linimenta,  for  otlii 
purposes,  and  also  in  cookery,—  1 
Faulkner. 

LARDIZABALACE^  Lmdi 
of  plants  comprising,  I  sp.  of  Slni 

LARDO,  It.,  Port^  Sp.    Bm 

LARD-STONE,  Kw'ai.hwolM 
is  a  magnesian  mineral,  reoembU^ 

LARDUM,  Lat,    B&coa. 

LAREK  or  Lardes,  8  mUtt  i 
Ormuz,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fi 
ia  A  small  banen  island^  5|  mik 
4  broad,  about  1 5  mties  in  ejfl 
Larek  is  suppose  by  m  limid  % 
the  Organa  of  An  i&n,  imlher  tk 
which  it  nearly  equala  in  susi 
has  written  its  naoie  Larej  ;  b«li 
suspects  that  the  true 
Larek,  would  certainly 
Geographical  Memair^ 

LARKS»  f^ee  India,  Uin3i 

LARGA,  HiM>.     Rh 

LARGE  ASH,  Kna. 
I      LARGE    COMMON 
I  Cucurbita  maxima^  Oi»cA.  i 
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}E   FLOWERED    CRYPTOSTE- 

la.  GirptoBtegia  grandiflora,  R.  Br. 

IrER  WOOD  APPLE,  Eno.    iEgle 

f^  C&rr. 

•  The  Lari,  ezclusivclj  hold  Nermuk, 

le  also  at  Mastang  and  Shaee,  with 

Ibee.    Kahak  is  occupied  by  the  Ma- 

hahi ;  Nurmuk  by  the  Lari  Brahui  ; 

Jie  Kalui  Rind  ;  Kishan  by  the  Sher- 

lee  Lar,  Kelat 

CE,  see  Bactria,  p.  284. 

jyjE,  a  family  of  birds,  sub-family 

.     The  Family  Laridse  and  its  genera 

iins  shown  : — 

.— Larinje,  2  gen.,  5  sp.,  viz. :  1  Catarracta ; 

. — Sternintt. 

Skimmers,  1  gen.,  1  sp.,  tIz.  :  1  Rhyncfaops 

Bfanh  Terns,?  gen.,  10  sp.,  1  Sylochelidon ; 
lidon ;  2  HydrochelidOQ ;  1  Thalasseas ;   1 
.tcma ;  1  Stemnila. 
Oceanic  Terns,  2  gen.,  4  sp.,   2  Onycho- 

DOUS. 

MUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Fam. 
!,  comprising, 

I  3  Pachyunis,         3  Collichthys, 
(,  25  Scisena,  l  Nebris, 

fon,       '  22  Corvina,  2  Lonchurus. 

a,  1 17  Otolithus, 

i  2  Ancylodon, 

5TAN,  bounds  part  of  the  frontier  of 
the  south.  Laristau  is  the  ancient 
of  Lar.  Giiam  and  Siras  are  on  the 
Laristan.  Gilam  appears  to  be  the 
Tian,  but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it 
an,  which  Hamdallah  Kazvini  enu- 
mong  the  islands  of  the  gulf,  subject 
yrsiaft  government. —  Ouseley's  Tra- 
.  i,  |>.  174  ;  Nearchus,  p.  375.  Sec. 
r.  See  Fars,  Kirman. 
S:  DEODARA  ? 

Cedrufl  deodara. 
roLO-HiND.       I  Kelon,  Hind. 
pen  tine  is  the  Kelon  ka  tel,  Hind. 
r,  Cedrus,  Deodar. 
^  GBIFFITHIL 

Hind.  |  Himalayan  Larch.  Eko. 
well,  and  is  the  most  durable  of  any 
lus  ;  but  the  planks  are  small,  soft 
L — Hook.j  Vol.  ii,  p.  45.  See  Cedar, 
Turpentine. 

.  A  writer  has  written  of  the  delight 

by  one  who  had  beei^  many  years 

at   seeing,  upon  his  return  to  his 

dy  the  sky-lark  rise  from  the  sod  at 

nd  mount  higher,  and  still  higher, 

1  to  a  mere  speck  in  the  heavens,  or 

t  to  view,  all  the  while  making  the 

th   its  music.     Had  he  ventured 

the  fields  of  any  part  of  India,  he 

)  seen  and  beard  the  very  same  ; 

le  species  (Alaada  malabarica)  is 
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different,  and  may  be  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
European  sky  lark  in  song,  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  variety  in  the  notes  ;  bat  there  is 
really  very  little  difference,  so  little  that  the 
two  birds  could  assuredly  not  be  distinguished 
by  the  voice  alone,  nor  by  the  mode  of  flight. 
Examined,  the  common  Indian  lark  may  be 
described  as  resembling  the  European  wood- 
lark  in  size  and  shape,  with  the  plumage  of 
the  sky-lark.  In  the  Himalaya  on  bare  situa- 
tions and  sheep-folds  the  sober-coloured  moun- 
tain lark-finch,  Leucosticte  nemoricola,  Blyth, 
is  common.  Like  the  British  "  snow-flake" 
they  may  be  seen  in  compact  flocks  flying 
from  place  to  place.  They  congregate  often 
to  the  number  of  300  or  400  on  the  lesser 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya  during  winter,  and 
ascend  even  to  the  limits  of  forest  in  summer. 
Dr.  Adams  observed  the  black-bellied  lark- 
fiuch  (Pynhulauda  grisea).  Gull-billed  tern 
(Sterna  anglica),  in  scattered  numbers,  flying 
wildly  northwards,  not  settling  anywhere, 
and  evidently  on  the  way  to  the  cooler  regions 
of  Central  Asia  to  rear  its  young.  The  song- 
lark  (A.  arvensis)  follows  up  the  valleys  to 
the  limits  of  verdure.  He  saw  one  at  Dras, 
but  not  subsequently.  Alauda  triborhyncha, 
Ilodg,,  of  the  lower  region,  scarcely  differs 
from  the  sky-lark  of  Europe.  One  distinction 
would  appear  to  be,  with  reference  to  the 
fonner,  that  it  seldom  mounts  so  high  or 
remains  so  long  on  wing  ;  it  is  a  summer- 
visitor  only,  possibly  migrating  to  the  lowland 
valleys  in  winter.  A  Cashmere  boatman 
would  consider  his  establishment  incomplete 
without  an  Affghan  lark,  Melanocorypha 
torquata..  This  bird  is  said  to  frequent  the 
valley  of  Kashmere  in  winter.  The  sweet 
notes  of  these  songsters  issuing  from  the 
boats  as  they  pass  up  and  down  the  river  are 
veiy  enchanting.  In  all  the  desert  parts  of 
Sind  the  crested  calandro  lark,  Galerida 
cristatu,  is  plentiful.  It  is  not  unlike  the 
sky-lark,  but  does  not  *'  up  to  heaven's  gate 
ascend."  It  is  generally  met  with  in  flocks 
during  the  cold  months.  The  most  abundant 
lark  on  the  plains  of  Upper  India  and  table- 
land of  the  peninsula,  is  this  Chamdol  or 
Crested  Lark,  Galerida  cristata  or  Alauda 
crlstata  which  is  also  a  European  species, 
though  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain  ;  and  the 
song  of  this  bird,  also  its  mode  of  delivery  of 
it  in  the  air,  are  not  very  unlike  that  of  the 
Sky  Lark,  although  it  does  not  soar  to  so 
lofty  an  altitude.  Larks  are  often  domesti- 
cated in  S.  £.  Asia.  In  China  it  is  the 
Acridotheres  cristellatus,  the  Shantung  lark. 
It  has  great  facility  in  learning  sounds  and 
will  bark,  mew,  crow,  cough  and  sneeze, 
sometimes  talk,  and  a  single  bird  will  fetch 
£6.  The  Acridotheres  will  imitate  the  humaa 
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Toice  accurately.  lu  Chioa^  a  starling  is 
often  domeaiioalcd  :  it  13  lively,  good-natured 
aiud  cnsily  taniod.  They  also  tame  the  i'ork- 
tailcd  Parua,  the  Leiathiix  luteus  of  Soopoli. 
It  18  in  form  aod  habit  like  the  robiu  of  Bn- 
taio,  is  pretty,  olive  groen,  black  fovked-tail, 
with  wiug  primaries  bright  yellow  and  red. 
It  turtjs  summorsiuilts  on  its  j>er«Jt.  They 
have  a  ^hort  loud  song.  Canarictt  nit  aold 
in  many  shops  of  Japun.  The  grackle,  Gra- 
cula  veligiofa  called  the  Mitm  i^  largely  doraes- 
tieated.  The  partridge,  the  shrike  are  abo 
lai'gely  domesticated.  The  Hoopoe  \&  to  be 
seen  occAsioually.  — ^/jyM  ;  Adams, 

LARKSPUR,  En«.    Delphinium  ajacts. 

LARMEN,  BuRM.  Eurycles  amboiuensis, 
Sal. 

LA  EOQUE,  Author  of  a  "  Voyage  to 
Arabia  the  Happy,  by  the  way  of  the  Eastm*n 
Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  tlie  Red  Sea,**  per- 
formed by  the  French  for  tlie  first  time  in  A, 
B.  1708,  1709  and  1710  ;  also  of  a  Jouroey 
in  1711,  1712  and  1713,  from  MocUa  to  the 
Court  of  the  king  of  Yemen. 

LARRAK,  see  Laiek,  Hormuz  or  Ormux, 
Kisbm  Island. 

LARUS  BRUNNICEPHALUS,  Jerd, 
Indian  hooded  i^ulh 

LARUS  FUSCUS,  *  Leaser  Black -backed 
Guir  of  the  Atlantic, Mediterranean,  Red  Sea, 
Indian  Ocean,  Cape  of  G.  Hope,  N.  Zealand, 
Kabul  {BHrfies)^  Bay  of  BengaL 

Xoma  ridibuuda  or  Larus  ridibandus  ia 
the  *  Black-headed  Guir  of  Europe,  A«ia,  N. 
Africa  ;  not  rare  in  India,  but  less  common 
than  the  nearly  ailined  X,  brunneocephalus. 

LARVA,  a  caterpillar.  In  China,  the 
dried  larva?  of  tlies,  Wuh-kuh«ch'ung,  Chinese, 
are  given  to  children  ill  with  marasmus. 

LAS,  Tib.,  iu  TibetAU  buddhism,  actions 
on  which  the  destuiy  of  human  beiogtj  depend. 

LA8,HiND.of  Jhilam  district,  inferior  land. 

LAS,  a  section  of  Beluchistan  bordering 
the  Ambian  Sea.  Its  ruler  is  called  the  Jam. 
Lnfl  is  separated  from  Lower  Siud  and  the 
Indus  delta  by  the  Ilala  Mountains,  and  is 
occupied  by  the  Lassi  division  of  the  Lumri 
or  Numri  tribe.  They  have  about  twelve 
divisions  or  clans,  one  of  which^  the  J&mhut, 
furnisher  their  chief  or  Jam.  They  trace 
their  origin  to  Samai^  who  founded  Samar- 
kand, aDd  acknowledge  a  consanguinity  to 
the  Bhatta  of  Jesulmir,  The  Lumri  aie  an 
active,  hardy,  pastoral  people,  their  wealth 
consistB  in  flocks  of  goats,  with  fewer  bul- 
lous and  camels.  They  despise  agriculture  ; 
wild  Lumri  are  found  grazing  on  the  rocky 
banks  of  the  Hab  river.  Their  Iftuguago 
varies  little  from  tl»at  current  in  Siud,  They 
manufacture  coai*8e  fabrics  from  the  wool  of 
Ihcir  goats  and  coroelw.     The  Lumii   cats 
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meat  utmost  vi\w  and 
the  use  of  opium,  La- 
pluecs  for  receipt  t>f  eu>uim« 
lb«jHe,  Bela,  are  found  r^oin^ 
funereal  jtirs.  Sutimiani  ectii 
of  ihe  Mehman  suet  or  mce, 
fixed  po^^ulaiioti  oi  Beta  is  calli 
Hormara  i^  n  :«tenle  dii^trict  witJi 
name  name  subject  to  Lai«*  Ne^r  Jj 
is  a  tribe  oalteil  Gujur  :  at  G 
gur  tribe,  and  at  Hot  uiJtra  in 
four  hunilrod  hoQ^e*^  is  a 
The  llormaia  tribe  t»ay  ihw 
from  Si  lid.  pLTsiini  west 
small  port  of  two  hundred 
chiftt4iu,  Kclat. 
LASAJ,  Hind.  Artcmi&iftakfl 
LASAK,  Hind. 

LASANA,  Sans.    Allimii  sttltn 
Garlic.  Lahsan*ka-tcl,  Garlic  oIL 

LASCAR,   AKGix>-PjtBa.     A  si 
non-combatant  in   the  army  ; 
Pkrs,  aimy,  a  jm'  ''      '   'lower 
nonce  or  camp  0*11 1  j 

LA.SFI,  a  provl' 
To  tlie  nonh  of  ; 
one  of  the  governmenu   uw 
small   district  of  Lash,  held 
Dooranee.     Lash  itself  is  a  pi 
erable  strength  in    those  p«r 
on   a   scarped   hill    or   rock, 
all  Kamrao*s  endeavours  to 
Parlmme$Uary  Papers^  Ea$i 
and  Afffjhanitiau,  p.  1 34. 

LAS  HO  U  I,  Hixu.  Aspamgus 
LASHTE,  Hini*.  Aupdinigiii  in 
LASH  UNA,  BKxa.  AlUiiiii  mHi 
LASIARA,  Hurp.  Cordia  aj] 
LASIONAMA,  sec  CinelioM^ 
LASKAR,  Hufi>.  Uel 
auum. 

LASKIYAN,  Hn«i>.     Cai*i 
LASIURUS»  A  genus  of 
family  Veapertilionaei  fiul>*order 

Sub'OnUr,  —  Cbeiropt«f%    Smh-i 

Bat». 
i''af«*-— PteropopidB,  Fkii* 

givorous  Bats. 
(7«n. — Pteropus,  I  jjoi 

Mftcrogtoaius,  1  tp. 
^am.*- Vampjfrid%  Vsai- 

pyrtj  baU. 
Sub'Fam,  —  Me^enn&- 

tiaoi. 
1  (?tfa.^Hti;^n<Jpnni,  4  tp^ 
Sub-Fam,  idssa 

5<7i!ji.— K  ^  11 

CcDlopa,  1  wp. 
EhinopoQu,  I  BfL 
Kycteru,  1  ig». 
Fam, — Koctihottidn. 

LASIURUS     PEARSO 
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I  <7ta— Xye 
A«,-V« 


LASSA. 


LAT. 


Mmt  3^  in^ofwbicb  the  tail  measures  ;  one   is  generally  stationed  at  Digarchi  and 
hsTiDg  its  extreme   tip  cxserted.  <  another  at  Tingri  near  the  Nepal  frontier  of 

Thibet.  Below  these  are  three  Tingpun,  non- 
There 


lo. ;  ears  (posteriorly)  ^  in. ;  and 
in.  from  tip  to  tip.  £xpanso  about 
ore-arm  1}  in.  ;  tarse  |  in.  ;  head 
i  short ;  the  ears  brood,  sub-ovate, 
^panted  apart,  and  the  tragus  small, 
id  elongated.  Teeth  very  robust  ; 
en  antero-posteriorly  compressed, 
samaasiers  contiguous  to  the  canine 
I  below,  and  the  canines  less  elongat- 
in  the  Nycticeji:  there  are  four 
bove,  of  which  the  outer  or  lateral 

smaller  than  the  others.  Fur  soft 
smely  dense,  of  a  uniform  rufous- 
ove  and  dingy  greyish  below,  with 
us  hoary  tips  a  little  curling  ;  more 

upon  the  head,  shoulders  and  breast, 
ibranes  are  dusky  and  the  alar  is 
to  the  base  of  the  outer  hind-top. 
il  membranes  near  the  body,  And  the 
sr.femoral,  are  somewhat  plentifully 
ith  brownish-rufous  fur,  more  scaut 
ter-femoi-al,  and  very  dense  at  the 
e  tail  above. — Blyth.  See  Mammals. 
i,  Rus.  Smaltc. 
RA,  HiVD.,  Savs.     Cordia  myxa, 

0  Cordia  obliqua. 

ft  BEXJLINSKAJA,  Bus.    Prus- 

B,  also  LAsrian,  and  Lasrin,   Hikd. 

Kloratissima. 

v.  Its  houses  are  large,  and  are  fresh 

}hed  and  painted  every  year,  so  as 

;  a  gay  appearance.     In  the  city  of 

1  over  the  whole  of  Thibet,  "  Geawa 
li**  or  the  "  Grand  Lama"*  is  nomi- 
sapreme  authority,  in  temporal  and 
af&irs.  His  residence  is  in  Putala 
which  is  on  the  north  side  of  Lassa. 
says,  that  "  Lassa"  in  the  Thibetan 

means,  "Land  of  spirits."  The 
DS  on  the  same  authority  call  this 
mche-dhot,"  i.  «.,  Eternal  sanctuary. 
duna  gives  the  following  interpreta- 
,lia"  means  God,  "Sa"  abode  or 
ace,  hence  it  is  the  city  of  God,  or 
lal  city.  There  are  two  Resident 
rum  China  called  "  Ampas"  stationed 

aobordinate  to  them  ai*e  two  great 
Chinese,  designated  Daloo-hc  :  their 
;  occupation  are  those  of  general 
Next  to  these  are  two  Phopun  who 
masters  of  the  troops,  and  perform 

of  our  Adjutant  and  Quarter  Mas- 
Ja,  They  are  also  Chinese.  One  of 
H-be^  and  one  of  the  Phopun  are 
iteiioned  at  Digarchi.  These  ofHcers 

the  general  staff  of  the  army  in 
Sext  in  rank  are  tlu-ee  Ghonghar. 
Chioeaey  and  military  commanders ; 
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commissioned  officers^ also  Chinese, 
are  no  otlier  Chinese  military  officers  in  Thi- 
bet.   The  usual  number  of  Chinese  troops,  all 
Mantchoo  Tartars,  in  Thibet,  does  not  exceed 
4,000  men.    Stationed  at  Lassa  2,000,  Digar- 
chi 1,000,  Giangtechi  500,  Tingri  500.   The 
Chinese  functionaries  in  Thibet  are  Political 
and  Military  officers  only.     All  the  Civil  ap- 
pointments are  held  by  Thibetans.  The  local 
temporal  Government  of  Thibet  is  headed  by 
the  Grand  Lama,  who  is  entirely  guided  in  all 
Political  and  Military  affiiirs. — Prinsep^sTibei^ 
Tartary  and  Mongolia^  p.  89.     See  Lahsa. 
LASSAR,  Hind.    Junipems  communis. 
LASSEN,  CiiR.   A  learned  Grerman  philo- 
logist, author  of  Indische  Alterthum  Skunde, 
Indian  Antiquities,  4  vols.  1847  to  1861. 
LASSER,  Hind.    Astrantio,  «/>. 
LASSI,  Hmn.     Sour  milk. 
LASSI,  see  Kelat. 

LASTHENIA,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants, 
natives  of  California.     Flowers  yellow,  and 
adapted  for  borders. 
LASTRA,  It.    Slate. 
LASTRE,  Sp.    Lastro,  Port.  Ballast 
L'ASTROLABE,  a  French  ship  of  dis- 
CO  very. 
LASTUK,  Hind.    Ephedra  alata. 
LASUN,  Hind.,  or  Lahsun,  Lasuna,  Saks. 
Garlic. 
LASUNDA,  Sans.    Dolichos  catiany. 
LASURA,  Hind.    Cordia  myxa.  Its  fruit 
is  the  Sebesten  of  old  writers,  a  sweetish  and 
highly  mucilaginous  fruit.     Its  fibre  is  not 
much  used.    Lasura  is  also  the  name  of  Cor- 
dia latifolia.     A  tree  of  moderate  size,  the 
length  of  trunk  to  first  branch  being  10  feet, 
and  girth  3  or  4  feet.  Its  wood  is  white  and 
soft,  of  little  use  except  for  fuel.    Leaves 
used  OS  fodder  for  cattle,  and  as  plates  or 
trenchers.     Fruit  edible  and  in  great  request, 
only    planted. — Baffour,   p.   87  ;    FowelPs 
Hand-book^  Vol.  i,  pp-  611,  541. 
LASUllI,  Hind.  A  small  variety  of  lasura. 
LASWAREE,  a  battle  won  here  by  Lord 
Lake  on  the  1st  November  1803.  See  Battles. 
LAT,   Sans.    An  obelisk,  a  pillar,  a  staff, 
a  column,   a  monolith.    The  Lat  pillars  of 
north-western  India,  have  been  made  known 
to  the  savans  of  the  world  from  their  having 
engraved  on  them  ancient  characters,  now 
known  as  the  Lat  character,  first  decyphered 
by  Mr.  Prinsep.     It  was  a  remark  of  Colonel 
Tod,  Met  us  master  the  characters  on  the 
columns  of  Indrapreshta,  Prayag  and  Mewar, 
on  the  rocks  of  Junagurh,  at  Bijoli  and  on  the 
Aravalli :  and  in  the  Jain  temples  scattered 
over  India,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
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arrive  at  just  aotJ  satisfac^tory  conclusions  in 

regard  to  loJian  history.     It  was  observed  by 

Mr.  James  Pria&ep  that  the  latip:uage  of  the 

Lat  mscriptious  differs  from  every  existing 

written  idiom,  and  ie,  as  it  were,  intermediate 

between   the    Saascrit   and   the   Pali.     The 

nouns  nud  paiiicles  in  general  follow  the  Pali 

strncture.     The  verbs  ai*o  more   frequently 

nearer  to  the  Sanscrit  forms  ;  but  in  ti either, 

any  more  than  in  grammatical  Pali,  is  there 

any  great  dissimilarity  from  Sanscrit,     That 

on  the  Bhilsa  monument  is  in  the  Gupta  class 
of  inscriptions  :  oumerab  were  first  supposed  to 

be  discovered  by  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  on  the 

Bhilsa  monument.  In  the  buddhist  pillar  ^ix  feet  iut4>  thi^  earti),  and  probali 
inscription?,  the  dwtcs  wei*e  unifoitnly  ex*  Meet  more  as  witli  that  depth  eict" 
pressed  at  full  length.  pillar  did  not  become  looae.     The  ii 

The  Lat  monolith  at  AUahahad  ia  a  on  the  Iron  pillar  nt  Dellti,  tia«  da 
tuoDolith  containing  a  Gupta  inscription,  j  is  scarcely  earlier  than  a.  ti.  800,  (I 
sculptured  on  its  surface.  The  more  ancient '  tcr  looking  more  moiierti  tliaii  Kwioi 
writingon  this  stone,  and  for  whose  exhibition  I  In  the  character  used  in  insmpd 
we  may  conclude  the  pillar  to  have  been  |  letters  agree  with  tJ»w  Konoaj  N 
expressly  fashioned^  consists  of  a  counterpart 
of  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  which  appear  severally 
on  the  Lat  at  Delhi,  the  rocks  of  Girnar  on 
the  western  coast,  and  Dhauli  in  Cuttack^  in 
addition   to   the   transcript   in    the    Semitic 


Iron   pillar  at   Delhi 
tlie  mosque,  ^ays  Colonel 
be  seen  an  enorrao«»   pill 
unknown  metal.     One  of  di« 
told  him  that  it  was  etit 
seven   metals/'  from  U*..„ 
amalgam  of  so  miiny.     It  ui 
length  by  eight  enbit«  to 
real    height  of  the    pitiju* 
twenty-two  i'eett  ^i    ' 
little  more  than  si: 
considei-ed  by  Jauie^  I'l  iiiijcp  lo 
third  or  fourth  century.     The  6haA 
recently  asL-ertaiued  to  des^cend  at 


character  on  the  rock  at  Kapurdigiri.  The 
jSnscription  contains  26  verses,  which  give  a 
rturvey  of  the  political  divisions  of  India,  at 
the  time,  contaiu  the  names  and  titles  of  very 
many  of  the  reigning  families,  and,  extending 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  India,  the  regions 
of  the  great  king  of  Persia  and  the  hordes  of 
tbe  Huns  and  Scythians.  The  Bhitari  Lat 
is  a  pillar  in  the  Ghazipur  district,  bearing  the 


same  royal  names  and  genealogy  as  No.  2,  on  t  other  characters 


general  aspect  is  moro  rai^icnu 
Vaishnava,  but  no  invocation  or 
It  mentions  abo  pi  jra, 

Ilastinapur.  The  i;.  i  ia  pi 

an  iron  pillar,  and  the  tJiiJy  ihin^ 
in  it  is  the  mention  of  tiio 
Vallekha,  being  still  in  Sin< 
pound  letters  used,  the  t 
long  after  Uie  (iftli  century.  Bi 
become  heir  to  the  monument*  of  In* 
raised  by  the  descendants  of  BuddlM 
to  the  Kheel  or  iron  pttlar  of  iIn 
whose  pedestal  is  fixed  id  lieU 
columns    reared  to  vietot3r, 


that  of  Allahabad.  The  Delhi  Lat^  or  Golden 
Lat  at  Delhi  is  so  called  from  the  gilt  kalasn 
"  pinnacle  or  ball,"  placed  on  its  summit  by 
Feroz  Shah.  Its  original  site  was  near  Khiz* 
rabad,  immediately  west  of  the  Jumna  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sewalik  mountains  whence  the 
column  was  removed  to  Delhi  by  Feroz  Shah 
(A,u.  7o2to  790.)  This  monolith,  like  the 
kindred  pillar  at  Allahabad,  was  iu  the  first 
instance  exclusively  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  a  counterpart  text  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka, 
but  succeeding  generations  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  ready  prepared  monument,  to  sup- 
plement a  record  of  their  own  prowess.  Of 
the  two  stone  pillars  at  Delhi,  one  was  moved 
down  from  near  Rhizrabad,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya, — the  other  w^as  taken  from    Mi  rat, 

Dhauli  in  Cuttach, — Inscriptions  in  the  Lat. 
character  were  di&covei-ed  hero  by  Lt.  Kittoc- 

The  character  used    in    the    inscriptions 
ilia    Lat  character,   are   those  of   Alia- 

bad  and  intermediate  between  these  two  ; 
^  a  character  at  Balibhi,  and   the  paralle- 
i  headed  character  of  HeQuu 
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Feroz  Shah's  pillar,  staflT  or  Latin 
to  its  present  site  in  Delhi,  horn 
Fattahabad  and  Sirsooti. 
markable  of  all  the  objeci 
well  as  the  monument  of  hlghi 
all  Delhi.    Till  modt'ni  F.n  i  uoe^a; 
and  expounded  its 
ous  opinion  had  pre 
was  ^  the  club  of  i>i  a'  of 

*  the  walking  stick  ol  hmj  um  emperor 
the  mahamraedans  and  *  the  plUar 
auder  the  Great,  us  memoi^  of  ki 
over  Porus,  with  Greek  ' 
Coryate,  and  the  other  earljf 
until,  after  the  lapse  of 
became  appreciable  to  tbd  laat 
one  of  the  edict  ooIdidhs  of 
pillar  that  h  now  juil  otttatde  the  D 
of  the  city  was  ortgLnallj  *ofi  the 
Jumna  iu  the  district  of  Salorm,  oui 
Khizerabad,  which  b  at  ibe  fi 
tain*?,  90  koss  from  Delhi,* 
of  the  pillar  is  snppoeed  hff 
'  have  been  somewhii^  eoar  tiim 
I*  428      ~ 


LAT* 


LAT. 


bjf  HweuTlt*iang  *  m    of  the  euvfacG  of  the  fttooe.     The  inscription 

Imr,  and  It  grimJ  stupn  of    eudh   with    «  f-hort  ^euteuce,   iu  which   king 

time   cootiiining  relics   of  buddlut/    Ahuch   directs  the  setting  up  these  monoliths 

ar  iRjttJited  to  have  heeti '  conveyed  by  j  in  different  parts  of  India  as   follows  :  **  Let 

Uxick  to  Khizerahiu],  from  whence    thi«  religioag  edict  he  engraved  on  stone  pillai^s 

^oiite<i  down    to    Ferozabad,  or  new  i  (Sila  tham ha)  and  stone  tablets  (Sita  phalaka), 

Thii  mnoval  took  place  about  the '  that  it   may  endure    for  ever"     TJie  record 

•^^   '        '      t^iHicrs  of  Feroz  Shah,  to    con.^ists  of  four  distinct   inscriptions  on  the 

^t^  who  iia*l  boasted  of  jta    fonr  sides  of  the  column  facing  the  cardinal 

I  the  enrth*     Underneath    points,  and  of  one  long  ins^cription    iiumedi- 

anid  a  larfjje  i^quare  stone,  I  ately   below,    which  goes  completely   round 

K'd  and  placed  in  the  |  the  pillar.     The  last  ten  lines  of  the  eastern 

face  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  continuous 

inscription  round  the  s^haft,  are   peculiar  to 

tlie  Delhi  pillar-     The  fciecoud  inscription  la 

thtit  which  records  the  victories  of  the  Chohaa 

of  the  pillar,  it  can  by  no  means  be  I  priuce,  Yisala    Deva^  whoso  power  extended 

r  the  same  that  the  bard  Chend  speaks  |  *'  from  Ilimadri  to  V'yudia/*     This  record  of 

l^pg  the  fame  of  the  Chohan/    This    the  fame  of  the  Chohau  consists  of  two  sepa> 

B^eti  somo  other  column  that  stood  i  i  ate  portionSi   the  shorter  one   being  placed 

PSbodet  and   has   disappeared   from  '  immediately   above  Asoca'3   edicts,  and   the 

Oi  kaown  now  to  anybody.  The  head  -  longer  one  immediately  below  them.     But,  as 

ire  now,  there  is  no  *  ornamon  ration  of  I  both  are  dated  in  the  same  year,  viz.»  8*  1220, 


when  the  pillar  was 
irtyajd  of  the  palace  of  Feroz. 
ibis  circumstantial    account, 
contemporary  writer  has  left  of  the 


d  while  stone-work  surrounded  by  a 
ftele^  from  which,  no  doubt,  it  received 
»  of  Minar  Zarin  or  golden  pillar. 
t  {MnD^le  was  stiil  in  its  place  in  A. 
when  William  Finch  entered  Delhi, 


or  A.  i>.  1 163,  and  refer  to  the  same  prmce^ 
they  may  be  considered  as  foiming  only  on© 
inscription. 

Eeeaitdeo  (Visaladeva)  is  the  name  which 
heads  the  iDScription  on  tlie  celebrated  column 


kscribes  the  stone  pillar  of  Bimsa, '  (Tected  in  the  centre  of  Feroz  Shall  s  palace 


ifler  passing  through  three  several 
rises  24  feet  above  them  all,  having 
dp  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  ci'escent.' 
Iftf  is  II  single  shaft  of '  pale  pinkish 
Bf'  being  of  the  usual  height  of  all 
pillarSi  42  feet  7  inches,  '  of  which 
er  portion,  35  feet  in  length,  has 
m  very  high  polish,  while  the  remain - 
ft  quite  rough.*  It  seems  that  all  the 
if  that  monarch  were  made  to  his 
If  order  of  a  certain  speciiied  leijf]^th. 
gilt  ia  mtber  more  than  27  tons.  The 
B  pillars  of  Abocb,  all  of  one  ?ize,  but 
let  J  of  stones,  arising  from  the  res- 
oekfl  from  which  they  were  quarried, 
o  unequal  workmanship  which  may 
lbrt>w  some  light  on  the  state  of 
J  art  amongst  the  .incient  hindoos  in 
parts  of  India.  There  are  two  prin- 
iris  on  Feroz  Shah*8  pillar, 
uiioor  records  of  pilgrims  and 

I  [km  the  first  centuiies  of  the 
down  to  the  present  time.  The 
lUonB  for  which  the  pi  11  or  was 
tcted*  comprise  the  well-known 
AjBoa^  which  were  promulgated  in 
|i^  tl»e  third  century  h.  c.  in  the 
^P  The  alphabetical  characters 
iPifie  oldest  form  that  has  yet  been 
Qiila,  are  most  clearly  andbeauti- 

Eare  only  a  few  letters 
loat  by  the  peeling  off 
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at  Delhi.  This  column  is  alluded  to  by  Chund, 
as  '*  telling  the  fame  of  the  Chohan,"  and  he 
says  was  placed  at  Nigumbode,  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  on  the  Jumua,  a  few  miles  below 
Delhi,  whence  it  must  have  been  removed  to 
its  present  singular  position*  Feroz  Shah, 
Rukn-ud-din,  king  of  Delhi  in  1235,  was 
grand-father  of  sultan  Mahmud,  whom  Timur 
conquered.  It  was  this  king  (a.  h.  752  to 
790)  who  removed  the  Lat  or  pillar,  according 
to  another  account  from  near  Khizrabad  im- 
mediately west  of  tlie  Jumua  at  the  foot  of 
the  Siwalik  hill?,  to  Delhi,  and  erected  it  in 
the  centre  of  his  palace.  The  pillar  is  now 
known  as  one  of  the  Delhi  Lat,  as  the  golden 
Lat,  so  called  from  the  gilt  kalasa  '^  pinnacle 
or  ball**  which  Feroz  Shah  placed  on  its  sum- 
mit. The  other  stone  pillar  at  Delhi  was 
brought  from  Mirat* 

Benares, — One  of  Asoca's  edict  columns  is 
erected  at  Benares.  It  is  beautiful,  one  of  stone, 
with  many  carvings  and  bscriptious.  All 
Aeoca's  columns  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
height,  42  feet  and  seven  inches,  inclusive  of 
the  part  underground.  The  one  at  Benares 
and  the  other  at  Allahabad  measure  exactly 
the  same  altitude.  The  columns  were  erected 
only  in  large,  populous  and  opulent  cities. 

Though  the  capital  of  the  Lunar  princes  had 
been  removed  to  Hast ina pur*  and  though  Menu 
or  the  Alahaharat  makes  no  aUusion  to  tlie  name 
of  Allahabad^  still  its  importance  in  the  thinl 
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eeottiry  befoiv  Chnst  is  estaLlihlieiJ  lK*youil  u 
tloubt  by  this  roluum  of  Asoisw.  Uj>  tu  thia 
clay,  male  atid  female  liiuOoo  {nt<(i  im^  n^turn- 
tug  from  the  north-west,  speak  of  this  eoltimu 
aathe  remarkable  Gada  of  Bheeiua,  though  it 
is  now  a  quarter  of  a  ceatury  since  its  meau- 
ing  has  been  explainetl  to  the  world  "by  the 
man,  to  who&e  memory  has  been  erected  the 
ghuut  from  which  the  Gove  mors- Gen  era! 
quit  the  shores  of  India. —  Prin,  Ind.  AnL, 
Vols,  ii,  iii,  vii,  pp,  14,  31,  44,  67,  71,  235^ 
324,  494,  629  j  J^ilioi's  Travth  of  Hind:, 
VoL  ii,  pp.  2^1-234  ;  Vule,  Cathay,  VoL  ii, 
p.  435  ;  Toi^i  Rajasthan,  VoL  ii,  p.  452 ; 
Tr.  of  Bind,,  Vol.  i,  pp.  275,  319. 

LAI'  of  Bhairava,  see  Jogi  or  Yog"i. 

LAT  and  Manat,  meDtioned  in  the  Eornn, 
tradition  says,  are  the  namea  of  the  idols  of 
BamiaD.  Lat,  Ozzah  and  Minatt  were  demi- 
gods of  the  Koresh  tribe  in  the  time  of  Ma- 
homed,— Mohun  LaVs  Travels,  p.  90  j  Pal- 
grai*e. 

LATA  or  Larilce,  the  ancient  n^imes  of  the 
couutry  about  the  mouth  of  the  Nerbuddah 
on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 

LAT^^EKA,  SA:tf8.     Allium  cepa,  Linn. 

LATCHA,  Tel.  Latehllm,  Tam.  A  lac, 
1,00,000. 

LATCHMUN-TEERT,Coorgpropergive» 
birth  to  ihe  Cavcry  and  two  priocipul  streams 
tributaries  to  it,  the  Soornawutty  on  Uie 
north  find  Latchniuuteert  on  the  soutli. 

LATE  RITE  ROOK,  a  el  ay  iron  ore,  seems 
peculiar  to  India.  It  covers  the  western  coast 
almost  continuously,  and  for  the  most  part 
up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  ghants,  near  from 
Bombay  to  Ceylon.  It  is  found  iu  detai'hud 
l^eds  along  the  Coromaudel  coast,  uear  Madras 
aBd  Nellore,  Rajahmuudry  and  Samuleottah, 
extending  into  Cuttack.  It  caps  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  eastern  and  western  ghauts, 
and  some  of  the  isolated  peaks  in  the  table-land 
in  the  interior.  A  small  pat^h  of  it  is  to  be  seen 
in  Bcrar  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river  eleven 
miles  N.  of  Oomravati,  on  the  road  to  Ellich- 
pore,  and  it  covers  all  the  countiy  around 
Beder.  It  occurs  iu  the  southern  Mnhratta 
country,  Mysore,  Salem,  Coimbatore,  South 
Arcot,  the  Camatic  and  Tanjore  :  it  is  found 
in  Malwa,  and  in  mauy  parts  of  Bengal  and 
Ceylon.  It  fringes  the  shores  of  Burmab, 
Malacca  and  Siam,  and  appears  on  the  coast 
of  Singapore  and  Sumatra.  It  is  found  in 
boulders  and  rolled  masses  all  aloog  the  Ma- 
labar coast  from  Bombay  north  to  Goga  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cam  bay,  beyond  the  region  of  tlie 
formation  itself.  Pieces  of  it  have  been  met 
with  three  hundred  feet  under  the  surface*  in 
the  blue  clay  beds  at  Calcutta,  as  also  in 
iimilar  beds  of  leaser  tliickncss  in  Bombay, 
uid  do89  bf  Cambay  and  Kuirachee  :  so  that 
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I  more  extensive  timn  at  preiCfkl 
I  is  of  u  red  trotiy  or  brick-<]iul  biM»  ( 
',  dpefieneil  into  djirk^reil.     It  If  mrlM 
I  wbiii^h  stains,  and  tit  oocftsioiiallj 
I  perforated  with  tubiformholtsa^Iinuti 
I  contains  either  ciyntids  or  organic 
.  never  stratified  or  columnar,  aod 
I  spreads  out  in  vast  hhetrta  ut ef  tbi) 
the  platonic  or   volc^mic   rt»ck»-    Wl 
upper  surface  is  cleared  nway^  the 
is  found  soft  and  easily  cut  into  bUxk 
form.    It  quickly  hardens  am)  darkoi 
by  exposure  to  tlie  air,  and  i%  not  at 
to  decomposition  or  injury  from  tkm 
The  Arcade  Inquisition  at  Goa  ia  bii 
also  St.   Mary's   ChurcK,   MftdfUv 
old  fortress  of  Malacca- 
It  is  soft  and  can  be  cut  with  n  s|« 
Hrst  exposed^  but  hardens  by  tlie  i 
then   used   for  road-CDetal  ncd  m 
Later i  to   is  called   by    tlie  tiaiiveii» 
worm-eaten  appearance^   Kitts    ka 
or  Sill  ka  putthur.     TbeTamub 
kulloo,  vettic  and  culloo  ;  and  oo  $h» 
coast  it  is  termed  Stika  ouUoo.    1 
two  sti'ong  objections  to  suppo^iaig  li 
be  the  decomposed  ro<!k  orer  wlucll 
first,  because  were  such  the  eewt  ^ 
observe  at  the  foot  of  ii  bterile  lilftj 
blendiug  of  the  laterite  mw  the 
greenstone,   but   such   has   never 
itself. — Carier^s  Geohgical  Papt^t 
em  India,  p.77  ;  Cole  am  laieriU 
Journal  LiL  and   Sac,  j  iVVtr&ofaf 
Socieiy's  Transactions, 

LATES  IIEPTADACTYLUS,  i 

Pcrca  maxifiiji.  SonneraL    [  Corns  raott 
lloloo«ntr«   ticpudactjie,    Uites  nobt^ 

Faiulou  rnenoo,  ItutitlL     { Ikaa  8ijrak«|^ 

This  lish  inhabits  the  ie«  and  m 

Ponang,  Malayan  Feniitsiita,  SiafM 

Madras.    It  yields  iKinglasa,  of  whid 

In  the  Straits  of  Malacca^  \mi  little  b 

partly  on  account  <  npanilif 

of  the  fish  and  parti .  _:  i«i  the 

the  atr- vessel.     That  of  •  fiih  % 

weighs  upwards  of  one  omtce^ 

this  kind  sella  at  iho  rnla  of  25  l» 

per  pecuL 

LATESWARA  BAJ.  m  loftcti 

LATH. 


Fm.|Oomali, 


Do  LftiieD  ;  Laitcc, 

L&Uoa.  Gim.  I  BU^ 

LATQAM   ISLE»  oa  the 
Africa,  in  lat,  6'  64'  $^  and  Bong.  I 
is  a  low  sandy  isla. 

LATHE.    Native 
consisting  of    two  rough  upti^l^ 
mortared  into  two  b^tra,  oiie  of 
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lATHFRim  SATIVtm. 

oiher  may  be  adjusted  by  sliding 

f3  of  wood  or  batnboo  to  which 
d  by  moveable  wedges,  a  boy 
two  hjinds  tlie  eiidH  of  a  cord 
the  work  to  bo  turued  causes 
as  i«  the  pole  lathe  :  wheo  the 
kUOt  be  so  fitted  the  lathe  used  by 

•is  had  recourse  to  :  in  this  a  kind 
>dcD  niandreU  with  a  broad  face 
with  lac  for  fixing  objfctij  to  be 
works  betwceji  a  back  centre  as  iu 
Dier'd  lathe  and  a  collar  shaped,  the 
ug  formed  of  a  plauk  sawn  down  the 
id  euo bracing  the  mandrel  which  is 
^  (xL—Rohde  MSS. 
IIA  also  Kharsan,  IIikd.  Crota- 
hia.  Ham*  ;  Buck,,  also  Farsctia 
jiti. 

HRD8.  This  genu8  ig  formed  for 
^ftt  of  scry  handsome  plants*  when 
^^t  re^jaire  a  ticks  or  trellis- work 
rf  th^^m. 

^  APIIACA,  of  Europe,  the 
M,  1  III  ehuna,  Bekg.  KijKJ  seed 
^Bjllnra,  ^  Spain  )^  ^eds  poisonous  ; 
iPHHthesaree,  Teora,  Behg.  The 
1  oil  of  the  seeds  is  a  powerful  and 
Mhiirtic* — 0'  Shaufihnesini^p,  317. 
lUS  ODORATUS,  Sweet  Pea. 
1  be  ^owu  after  the  rain^,  at  the 
of  the  cold  &easou,  iji  pots. 
a  tliat  they  blossom. ^ — RiddeiL 
S  SATIVUS,  Linn, 


■^_  BINO. 

Kigan, 

HiNU* 

^■ban^. 

Msittar, 

It 

^^~        ENO. 

Chui-al, 

*« 

v>* 

KarftSf 

LAD.UL 

■^             0D£. 

Khiil 

*i 

■             HIND, 

Mawuig, 

Pers, 

■ 

Matar, 

Si  WD. 

[  in  many  parts  of  India,  but  being 

tn  nitrogenous  matter  requires  to  be 

nnd  it  is  not  considered  a  very 

I  either  for  man  or  be  ass  t.    It  is 

in  the  higher  provinces  of  India,  and 

Kin  the  southern  parti>  of  the 
It  tfi  often  cultivated  in  the  plains 
b  as  a  cold-weather  field  crop  for 
,  and  is  grown  to  1 2,000  feet  in  Tibet, 
n  is  gniy  coloured  with  minute  specks 
also  a  thin  line  of  black  passes  all 
le  seed  as  if  to  icparate  it  int4>  two 
J[t  is  used  as  a  pulse,  being  made 
mfft  b  hard  and  indigestible.  Its 
■  ill  100,  id 


,.1010 

fttf<r«...at*fio 

,M"i6 


Ftttjr  oroiIyniitt«r....O-95 
HlocnU  <;on8titii«at«aBh  3-19 


IllOOiaoD  18  inclined  t^  attribute  to  its 
which  ho  observed  at  Saspoln, 
f  people  in  tiiat  village,  of  all  ages 
UgTOwn  roan  to  an  infant,  and  of 
[iodtlTerently,  had  been  attacked 
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witli  paralysis  within  tbe  previous  two  years. 
The  palsy  w^as  conlitied  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  ditlered  much  in  degree.     The  suf- 
ferers were  in  other  respects  the  most  hcaltliyj 
and  gowl-looking  portion  of  tho  inhabitanta.- 
Ainslie,  p.  240  ;  Dr.  J,  L,  Sfewarf,  M.  D.  ;' 
1)t,  Thomson' &  Travels  in  iVe:ttern  Ilimalc^a 
and  Tibet,  p.  391. 

LATIN  CHURCH,  see  Math. 
LATI-PITTA,  Tej..     Camel. 
LATIUM,  see  Hindoo. 
LATKAN,  Bkno,,  Hisid.     Bixa  orellaua. 
LATON  also  Azofar,  Sp.     Brans. 
LATOOR,   a   reddish  coloured    wood,  but 
light  and  weak.     Plentiful    in     tho    Snnthal 
jungles  from  Haneebahal  to  Ilasdiha.     Light 
articles  of  furniture  are  manufai- lured  from 
this  wood  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  too  weak 
to  be  used  Ijy  them  for  building  purpoaes.— 
CttL  Engineers*  Journaf^  Juhf  i860* 
LATRABDELLA,  see  Hi'rudo. 
KATTA,  also  Banda,   also   Staguata,  It* 
Tin.  - 

LATTE,  It.  Milk, 
LAU,  or  Lao  or  Laos.  About  six  hundred 
years  ago,  about  the  14th  centui*y  of  the  chris- 
tian e)'a,  the  Law  wero  a  powerful  and  con- 
qucriug  people  in  the  upper  portion  of  die 
basic  or  the  Imwadi,  where  their  capital  was 
at  Mo-i;auug  (Muang-gauog  or  Mung  Khong) 
and  whence,  in  a,  d*  1224,  they  scut  an  expe- 
dition which  suVyugated  Asam  and  established 
Ahom  rule.  Their  native  country  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  basins  of  the  Mekong  and  tho 
Menani,  includiug  Yunimn,  About  the  same 
time,  they  took  possession  of  a  higher  portion 
of  the  upper  basin  of  the  Mili,  w^here  their 
chief  seat  was  at  Kharati,  whence  the  name 
by  which  this  branch  is  still  known.  At 
present,  the  Lau,  under  the  names  of  Shan 
and  Kharati,  are  found  in  Upper  Asam,  and 
scattered  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northero 
half  of  the  basin  of  the  Irawadi,  near  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Khyen-dwen  with  tho  prin- 
cipal stream.  Sporadic  villages  are  even 
found  in  Arakan  ;  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
Lau,  on  the  borders  of  China,  diUer  little 
from  the  Chinese  of  Yunnan,  and  their  stock 
was  probably  the  same*  Where  tiiey  are 
in  contact  with  the  old  racee,  they  have 
considerably  altered.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Meoam,  their  height  is  about  \\  inches 
less  than  tlic  average  Chinc-se,  but  as  the 
average  stature  of  the  French  is  the  same  (5 
feet  3  inches)  the  Siamese  may  still  be  con- 
sidered as  of  the  middle  size. 

The  Lau  or  Shan  race  speak  a  language 
which  was  primarily  east  Himalaic,  like  Mon, 
Kambojan,  Anam  and  Pa-long.  Like  them, 
it  was  carried  at  some  remote  period,  into  the 
Brahinaputra  Gangetic  province,  aod  received 
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LAUDAKIA  MELANURA. 

some  Dra  vidian  rootjs.  Subsequently  it  eh  ft  red 
in  tho  great  eaateni  movement  of  tiie  Hima- 
laic  liialifcts  from  the  basiu  of  the  Gauges  ioto 
that  of  the  Irawadi,  where  it  was  intimately 
connected  with  some  of  the  intrusive  west 
Ilitoalaic  or  Trbeto-Burmau  dialects,  li  was 
then  pressed  further  into  the  east,  into  the 
basin  of  the  upper  Mekhong  and  Toug-Kiug^ 
and  became  the  language  of  Yunnan.  Dur- 
ing the  Han  dj^nasty,  Cljinese  colonies  began 
to  occupy  the  valleys  of  Yunnan,  aad  from 
that  time  Lau  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
'  Chinese  and  bei^ao  to  receive  the  modified 
form  it  possessed  when  the  pressure  of  that 
great  race  on  the  older  tribes  of  Y'unnan 
e«used  the  Lan  to  bwarm  to  the  westward  and 
southward.  When  they  re-entered  the  basin 
of  the  Irawadi,  they  had  acquired  from  their 
partially  Chinese  civilization,  a  superiority 
over  the  Tibeto-Burraan  tribes  of  northern 
Ultra-India,  %vhich  made  the  Lau  clans  pre- 
dominant along  the  central  belt  of  Ultra- 
India  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Meiiam.     See  Laos,  India. 

LAIJCA,  Hind.  Laj^enaria  vulgaris. 
LAUDAiaA  MELANITHA?  Bli/th,  n.  s. 
L*A  well-marked  second  species  of  Dr.  Gray's 
[genus  Laudakia  founded  ou  ttje  A^ama  tnber- 
Icutatu  of  Hardwicke's  IIL  Ittd.  ZooL^  if  not, 
Bther  a  new  genus  afBned  to  Laudakia  (in 
which  case  this  may  bear  the  name  Flocredcr- 
ma,  Bltj(h).  Head  and  body  flat,  or  depressed  : 
the  tail  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
head,  and  body  slender,  except  towards  its 
base,  where  depressed  and  broad.  Longest 
fore- toe  reaching  to  the  vent :  longest  hind- 
toe  to  the  eye.  Tympana  large  and  round, 
-Iheir  circumference  partly  concealed  by  sur- 
Dunding  tuberculated  plaits  or  folds.  A 
irlandaloas  pit  above  the  shoulder,  black 
rithin  ;  and  thence  a  small  plait  is  continued 
back  over  the  shoulder  to  the  flank,  where 
followed  by  another  and  «maller  one  ;  thei'e 
is  also  a  lateral  fold  or  plait  from  fore  to  hind- 
Urab,  margining  the  abdominal  surface.  Two 
transversal  folds  on  the  throat  ;  the  anterior 
of  which  is  a  double  or  cross-fold  :  continued 
upwards  into  a  complication  of  sundry  folds 
or  plaits  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  thei'e 
are  others  above  the  axilla.  A  slight  appear- 
ance of  crest  on  the  nape  only.  Head  covered 
with  smooth  round  or  hexagonal  scales,  in 
general  convex,  flat  upon  the  orbits,  and 
obtusely  keeled  transversely  upon  the  sinciput, 
des  of  tlie  back  imbricated,  keeled,  largest 
ilong  the  middle,  and  gradually  smaller  to  the 
sides,  where  minute  ;  those  upon  the  tumid 
ase  of  the  tail  very  large,  with  prominent 


the  tail  is  clad  with  s 
those  on  tlie  upper 
the  limbs  are  keeled,  with  aentt  y 
those  of  the  tall  :  and  thoee  of  to  t^ 
are  small,  hexagonal,  and  smooth, 
abdominal  region  is  a  patch  of  mcll 
and  gland ulous  scales,  much  lea 
than  in  L.  tubercuJata,  and  placed 
down  (nearer  the  hind-limbs)  tfaani 
wicke*6  published  figure  of  thti 
another  and  pr^e-anal  p«tcb  of  the 
very  distinct ;  but  the  veut  ia 
ridge  of  minute  scalea  ftotenorly 
riorly,  with  a  crescent-like  patch  ol 
beyond  which  is  a  remarkable  deprt 
a  false  vent.  On  the  folds  aboat  thi 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  axillas,  aN 
tmns verse  folds  upon  the  base  ol 
limbs  posteriorly,  and  one  abofv  t 
the  hituMlmbs  on  its  dorsal  aaped^ 
rather  larger  and  tubercular  «ailBi 
any  of  these  are  inters peraed  over 
as  in  L.  tubercuhita.  Colour  (in  w^ 
giey  ;  probably  olive-green  and 
when  alive  ;  the  he$(d  and  body  tj 
with  dark  scales,  and  aUo  with 
paler  than  the  re^st,  the  long  sleoil 
of  the  taiUdusky  black,  and  thn  h 
pale  or  buffv- white,  apparently 
crrmsou  whr^u  alive  ;  the  throat  ttOil 
shoulders  beautifully  mftrblcd 
black,  probably  blue  tn  the  liTii 
Entire  length  of  specimen  II  in. 
tail  7|  in. ;  and  hind-limbs  2|  in. 
uncertain  ;  but  believed  to  be  Ksil 
LAUDANUM,  Tincture  of  opa 
LAUDAR,HiKD.  Sjniplocoe 
LAUG, —  ?  Eugenia  cjirTopfayl] 
LAUGHMAN,  sec  Ktish  or  Ci 
LAUKA,  or  Lauki,  Hr^n, 
lagennria  ;  Lagenaria  vulgar i«!<. 

LAULAN,  a  tribe,  in  UX.  ti*  m 
the  Mekhong  river. 
LAUNA,  Anona  rcUciilala. 
LAL^-DON,  Cam.  Galai^ 
LAUNG,  HtsD.  Clov« 
LAUR,  HiNo,  Acer  coltrat^tn* 
sterculiaceum 

LAURA  BRUSH.  AKGLO*Him 
nivea 

l.K\mkC¥.MXindL  The  Dim 
of  pknts^  comprising  17  ges^  i^i|i 

iS 


2  roljft^estl, 
€  Daphfildlum, 

36  IctmnlhWH, 


T  C7U«o4aptoi^ 

3 


els  terminating  each  in  a  raised  point ;  save 
the  under- surface,  where  they  are  pointed 
'  not  kooled ;  the  long  eleuder  portion  of '  and  the  Fortugacie  Imrel.  b  C 
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LA  UREL,  a  term  Applied  to   _ 
LauruB  nob  ills,  Linn.^  the  Swmt  Bl 
is  the  laurel  of  poets  ;  Cera^ot 
the  common  laurel  of  EogUili  A 


ULUBUS  CAMPHOR  A. 

UREL-LEAVED  PASSION  FLOW- 
jn»  of  FtuMiflora  laorifolia. 
UBEL  OIL,  Oil  of  Lauras  nobilis. 
URINE^   aee  CinnamoD,   Cinnamo- 

06r8. 

DBISTENE,  18  Yiburnnm  tinus. 
[TROT  ISLANDS,  see  Pulo  laut. 
[JRUSy  a  genas  of  plants,  beloDging  to 
teral  order  Lauraceae,  of  which  the  fol- 
speciesnow  mostly  referred  to  the  genus 
lomuniy  occur  in  the  South-east  of  Asia: 


I  laneeolaria, 
J  moltifkinu 
Jnitkla. 
f  noUliB, 


obtosifolia, 

porreota, 

renirvata, 

TiUOML 


6  of  the  plants  furnish  useful  products 
cinnamon  tree  of  Ceylou  "  Laurus  cin- 
um,"  the  L.  culitlawau  of  Amboyna  ; 
malabathrum  of  several  parts  of  India, 

nitida  of  Pegu  and  Tenasserim,  A 
of  laurus,  producing  a  hard  wood  used 
lentry,  is  seen  in  Tavoy,  where  it  is 
cyaizai.  A  solitary  post  of  a  species 
us  is  often  found  in  Tavoy  houses. 
was  one  in  Mr.  Mason*s  which  the 
nts  selected  in  preference  to  all  others  ; 
long  as  left  undisturbed,  they  never 
ed  from  home.  It  may  be  an  ad  van- 
have  one  post  in  a  house  of  this  timber, 
1 18  quite  sufficient.  The  Kullowah,  is 
!8  of  Laurus,  an  inferior  sort  of  cam- 
ood.  Bark  fragrant, 
following  are  Burmese  names  for  un- 

species  of  Laurus  : — 


BURM. 

khj«,      ;; 

ten, 

r> 

»«                ft 

JKheemna, 
Ka  thoe  wa», 
Ka  thee  nan, 
Sa  ban  ke, 
Hen  ka  nway, 
KuUowah, 

BURM. 

om*s  South-Eastern  jisia, 

Vol.  i,   p. 

'oMon  ;  Roxb.;  Voigt. 
RUS  CAJMPHORA,  Linn 

% 

Camphora  oflacinanim,  Neet, 

Ab.,  ID>'d. 

BURM. 

tree,             Esu. 
fur.            Hind. 

Ghansar, 
Kayn  kapur, 
Banis, 
Earpurani, 

Hlvd. 
Jap 

Tam. 

ive  of  Jupan,  Formosa  and  of  Chiim, 
lly  near  Chiu-Chew  in  the  province 
3D,  Kiang-si,IIupoh,and  other  Chinese 
0.  It  yieldij  one  of  the  camphors  of 
re.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  made 
:cs,  which  are  valuable  as  a  pre- 
j  against  insects.  The  curious 
and  angular  branches  for  which 
is  remarkable,  attract  notice.  The 
B  not  blossom  until  it  has  attain- 
sidcrablc  size,  the  fruit  is  a  purple 
size  of  a  [>ca,  com  posed  of  a  soft 
»stancc  iiaving  the  flavour  of  cloves  | 
>hor.  T  this  tree  it  is  that  the  • 
of  European  commerce  is  chiefly 
obtain  the  camphor,    the  wood  i?? 

^8S  I 


LAURUS  CASSIA. 

cut  into  billets  and  boiled  in  water,  in  iron 
pots  covered  with  earthenware  heads  filled 
with  straw  ;  the  camphor  volatilizes  and  con- 
cretes on  the  straw.  This  process  is  follow- 
ed in  Japan,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Malacca. 
Camphor  is  a  principle  found  in  many  plants, 
but  only  in  two  in  any  great  abundance. 
Camphor,  like  several  substances  tlie  produce 
of  countries  to  the  southward  or  eastward  of 
India,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was 
known  to  the  Arabs,  and  called  by  them 
Kap'hur.  Camphor  is  diffused  through  all 
parts  of  the  plant,  and  can  be  separated  from 
the  root,  trunk  and  branches,  which  when 
cut  into  chips,  or  split  into  billets,  or  boiled  in 
water  in  an  iron  pot,  covered  with  earthen- 
ware heads  filled  with  straw,  on  which  the 
camphor  concretes,  sublimed  to  the  inverted 
straw  cones  contained  within  tlie  earthen 
capitals.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of 
crude  camphor,  chiefly  from  the  province 
of  Fokien  and  the  opposite  island  of  For- 
mosa, but  some  of  good  quality  is  also 
procured  from  Japan.  Tlie  Dutch  ex- 
ported from  ihence  into  Europe  310,520 
lbs.  in  seven  years.  It  is  sometimes  im- 
portetl  into  Britain  from  Batavia.  The 
ordinary  crude  camphor  is  in  small  greyish- 
coloured,  slightly  sparkling  grains,  which  by 
aggregation  form  greyish  crumbling  cakes, 
with  all  the  properties  of  purified  camphor. 
In  England  this  is  separated  from  impurities 
by  being  mixed  with  lime  and  sublimed  in 
thin  glass  vessels,  which  being  afterwards 
cracked,  the  camphor  is  obtained  in  a  con- 
cavo-convex cake  about  three  inches  thick 
with  a  hole  in  its  middle.  About  30Q  tons 
arc  annually  imported  into  Britain,  valued  at 
90*.  per  cwt.  Camphor  is  solid,  colour- 
less, and  translucent,  with  n  crystalHne 
texture,  has  a  strong,  penetinting,  aromatic 
odour,  and  a  bitter,  rather  pungent  taste, 
followed  by  a  sensation  of  coolness  ;  though 
brittle,  it  is  not,  from  its  toughness,  easily 
pulverized.  Sp.  Gr.  -98  to  99  ;  so  that  it 
floats  on  water,  and,  cvaj)orating,  produces  a 
circulatory  movement.  From  its  volatility, 
it  volatilizes  at  ordiuaiy  temperatures,  and 
crystalizes  on  the  inside  of  bottles. — Royle^s 
Materia  Medica  ;  Eng.  Cyc.  ;  Riddell  ; 
Fortune' sResidence  among  the  Chinese  p.  39; 
0* Shaft ghnesst/f  p.  545;  Hindoo^  Med.,  p.  93. 
Poole's  Statistics  of  Commerce  ;  Mogg, 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  622  ;  Smiths  Mat. 
Med.  of  China,  p.  48.     See  Camphor. 

LAURUS    CARYOPHYLLUS,    Lour., 
syu.  of  Cinnamomum  culitlawan,  Nees. 

LAURUS  CASSIA,  Nees,  Roxb. 
Cinnamomum  aroma-        I  Ca*jia  lignea. 

ticum,  Nccs.  \  Ktrofiotvoi^  St  Ko^^ia,  Hip. 

Ciunani'^mum  albiflo-        1  Rotf-o-co,  Dioscorid, 

r\m.  AVf'.  I 


The  cassia  tree  is  found  in  Malabar,  Snma- 
tra  and  Java,  in  China  it  grows  chiefly  in 
Kwaugsi  and  Kweichau,  and  its  dried  bark 
affords  the  priucipftl  part  of  thai  Bpice  used 
in  the  west.  The  bark  is  si  ripped  from  the 
twigs  by  running  a  knife  along  the  branch 
and  gradually  looiieniDg  it  ;  after  it  is  taken 
off,  it  lies  awhile  until  decay  commences, 
when  the  epidermis  is  easily  scraped  off,  and 
it  is  dried  into  the  quilled  shape  in  which  it 
comes  10  market.  The  tiesby  rcL-eptJiclea  of 
the  seeds  of  this  tree,  found  in  (he  pods,  is 
also  collected,  and  brought  to  market  under 
the  name  of  cassia  buds,  being  applied  to  the 
same  purposes  as  the  bark  ;  they  require 
little  or  no  other  preparation  than  simple 
drying.*  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  tree  ai-e 
also  distilled  and  furnish   cassia  oil,  &  power- 

rfal  and  pleasant  oil  employed  by   |>erfumers 
ad  cooks*     The   valuable  properties  of  the 
rk,    depend  on  this  essential    oil.      Bark^ 
-brown,  occurs  in  frogments  of  a  foot  and 
longer,  soractime^  in   plnne  pieces  a    line    in 

•  thickness,  and  of  variable  width  or  in  rolled 
smooth  pieces  with  a  greyish  epidermis 
covered  with  lichens,  chiefly  graphides  and 
Iccanora.  Hard,  inflexible,  and  with  plane 
fracture.  Odour  aromatic,  agreeable,  but 
weaker  than  the  true  cinnamon.  Taste  sweet- 
ish, mucilaginous^  rather  acrid,  bitterish  and 
tenacious  ;  powder  of  chamois  leather  colour. 
Cassia  bark  is  much  used  for  aduUei*ating 
true  cinnamon  ;  it  may  be  distinguished  at 
once,  by  its  very  mucilaginous  character 
when  chewed.  Mr.  Marahall  is  of  opinion 
that  cassia  bark  is  merely-  an  inferior  kind  of 
cinnamon*  obtained  from  the  larger  branches 
and  trunk  of  the  true  tree, —  Williami^  Mid- 
dle King.^  VoL  ii,  p,  137  ;   0'  Shaughncinf^ 

p.  543.     See  Cassia  bark,  Cassia  buds. 

LAURUS  CINNAMOUUM.Andr.Bcpoi. 
Cin.  arnm»iicum,  NteM* 

D«r  Sin! :  D*r  chini.  An, 
Tiut'khya-bho,  Bubm. 
Ctiiuiimoti  tree,  Eso. 

Darchini,  HiKD. 

Kalmi,  „ 


LAUBUS  NOBIUS. 


Malai, 


Kulit   msnia, 
Kjiiu&ftDia,  „ 

Kirfft«  Pakjab. 

DAT-iiai,  Paaa. 

Kiurawa  poitmi,  Tav. 

Sftnoftla-wsbgi'tUktU,  Tbl. 

This  tree  is  rare  in  the  Deccan,  and  is  only 
to  be  fonnd  in  private  gardens,  where  it  is 
naoat  probably  introtluced  from  Ceylon.  It 
blossoms  in  January  and  February,  the  seeds 
ripeu  in  about  four  moutba,  the  berry  is 
OTal  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  when  first 
gathered  the  taste  resembles  that  of  the 
Juniper  berry,  and  when  dry,  if  boiled,  yield 
m  sobitance  which  when  cold  becomes  solid 
like  wax,  and  may  be  made  into  candles  ;  pro- 
pagated by  &eeds,  shoots,  or  layers  ;  soil  a 
tandy  loam  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable 
',^—AinsIie's  Mat,  Mtd,^  page  264  ; 
Wfi  Fqh^IVs  Hand-book,  ToAJ, /i.  373- 
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;  CinnaTnofnii 
Cinnamomti 


Adolul 


See  Cassia  Buds 
mum  aromaticum 
Darchini. 

LAURUS  CTJLITLAW. 

IiAttTiu  culitlawiir.  _ 

Cortex  C'r  Im^  Lm 

CiitaMnorouro  culitU* 

wan,  Ntn,  filtunc 

Tetffckiil,  or  Bindoo^  bmrk* 
Sttleekhee,  ARAa. 

Thitt  grows  in  Amboyna  and  tlia 
The  bark  is  an  aromatic  stimtiUot  I 
with  some  astringency  and  a  flavoof 
It  contains  resin,  volatile  oil  and  biti 
tive.  Dose  10  grains  to  ^  a  drac&fl 
is  used  in  Amboyna  »s  a  stimtilatiDj 
— Raf/le,  p.  325  ;  0*ShaugAH€M$^^ 

LAURUS  GLANDULIFEEA^ 

Mutaban  Camphor  wood.   I  Banzi«««  Sad 
Tree  gAlaDg1^  | 

This  is  a  Tery  large  tree,  axid  fin 
sas6afra8,  and  camphor  wood 
grows    scattered     «p3n^l7     ! 
Amherst,  Tavoy  ■  n\ 

maximum  girth  3  *  v 

mum  length  20  to  30  fe^t,  it  li 
from  Amherst  to  Mergut,  all  ali 
coast  at  Yea,  Henxay  and  other  )^Ui 
seasoned,  it  floats  in  water.  It  hm 
of  sassafras,  is  often  used  in  bouM^ 
also  for  interior  of  junka,  ft 
of  drawers,  hoxe^,  &c.,  9B  h 
insects*  It  id  a  durable  wood, 
and  worked  up,  remarkably 
excellent  for  planes,  helfrea, 
tools  generally^  and  woulil 
almira^s  in  which  U>  keep 
clothing,  &c. —  Captain  Danm\ 

LAURUS  malabat: 

WalL^  syn.  Cinnamutnoni     _  _ 
LAURUS  MALABAT  HRL^M, 

Cinaamomum  mftlabAUtrmn,  NmM^  J 
Foli&  mftlAbathxi  of  tho  \ 


A  native  of  the  MadAhar  lad  C 
hills,  and  of  the  maun  tain  nui£«t  ^ 
to  Missouri.  The  odoar 
clones ;  the  flavour  is  arosiAik  m 
0" Shaughneittf,  p.  539. 

LAURUS  NITIDA,  i?<w*, 

CmnamoiQiim  aiUdooifl  Ntm^  t  P^-isi 

This   and  a  secood  « 
Pegu  and  Toanghoo  li 
trees,  about  twenty  fc«^i 
aromatic  and  aflfords  an  iufisHot 
namon. — McCleilarfd. 

LAURUS  NOBILIS.  Umm. 
Unb  ul-glitr,  {h9TVf%  AaAJL  |  3^fttfv 


1 

rior  ki 
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LAVAKGA. 


LAVKNDULA  STiECHAS. 


•ool-ghar  is  the  Arabic  name  of  the  | 
which  are  still  used  in  medicine  in 
rith  the  Greek  name  Daphne  corrupted 
aknee  and  Zafnee. — RoyUy  p,  326  ; 
tgknessy^  p.  538.    See  Eyergreen.-i. 
JRUS  PARTHENOXYLON,  Jack., 

cs  porrecta,  Linn,  \  Kayu  gadis,  Malay. 

Lanrui  pwado-iatMifras,  Blume, 
fty  timber  tree,  abundant  in  the  forest 
mtra.     This  species  has  considerable 

to  L.  cupularia.  The  fruit  has  a 
balsamic  smell  and  yields  an  oil,  which 
dered  useful  in  rheumatic  affections, 
I  the  same  balsamic  odour  as  the  finiit 

An  infusion  of  the  root  is  drank  in 
ae  manner  as  sassafras,  which  it  ap- 
>  resemble  in  its  qualities.  The  wood 
g  and  durable  when  not  exposed  to  wet, 

that  case  considered  equal  to  teak. 
Gadis  singifies  the  virgin  tree,  whence 
eific  name.  This  may  be  the  oriental 
IS  wood  mentioned  under    the  article 

in  Rees'  Cyclopoedia. —  William  Jack 
Joum,  of  Nat.  History ,  Vol,  v,  />.  354. 
JRUS  PERSEA.     This  tree  grows  to 

size  and  requires  much  water.  The 
8  very  brittle.  It  bears  fruit  during 
IS,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and 

thickest  part  about  three  inches  in 
)r.  The  outside  has  a  dark  green 
kther  thin  ;  and  inside  a  soft  whitish 
vhich  may  easily  be  divided  with  a 
The  seed  will  grow  if  planted  im- 
Aj.  The  flavour  of  the  pulp  is  sweet 
«my,  and  its  name,  Subaltern's  butter, 
ed  from  this  particular  taste  and  ap- 
«.  The  natives  do  not  seem  fond  of 
ddelL 

[BUS  SASSAFRAS,  see  Sassafras. 
FRUS  TAMALA,  see  Cassia  buds. 
rZ,  Ar.     Almond. 
'A,  Beno.     Lagcnaria  vulgaris,  Scr, 
'A  TRIBES,  inhabit  tlie  mountains  to 
W.  of  Cambodia  where  they  cultivate 
which  their  women  weave  into  a  coarse 
ised  in  Siam  for  shirts  and  musquito 
!.     See  Lao,  Lau,  Lawa. 
^AJAH  TIMBER,  short  round  logs 
ler  in  the  Madras  market,  from  12  to 

in  length,  2  to  3^  feet  square. 
^ALI,  Tel.    A  kind  of  creeper. 
'AN,  Guz.     Salt. 
''AN,  HmD.   Caryopbyllus  aromaticus, 

^ANA,  Saks.    Salt. 
ANDULA  CARNOSA,   Linn.,  Syn. 
ochilas  camosns. 

ANGA,  Sans.  Caryopbyllus  aroma- 
loves.     Lavang-ka-tel,  IIikd.     Clove 
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LAVANGA,  Ustra,  It.    Slate. 

LAVANGAM,  Tel.  Myristica  mosohaU, 
Thunb. — R»  iii,  843  ;  M.  aromatica,  JR.  Cor,, 
274. 

LAVANGAM,  Tam.,  T«l.  Caryopbyllus 
aromaticus,  Linn, 

LAVANGA  PATTE,  Tam.  Bark  of  Cas- 
sia lignea. 

LAVANG APU  CHETTU,  Tel.,  Br,  868, 
under  Lavanga  chakka,  inserts  Cassia  lignea 
(Laurus  iners)  on  the  authority  of  Ains, — 
but  Ainslie  gives  this  as  the  Tamil,  not  the 
Telugu  term. 

LAVANG  KA  TEL,  Hind.    Clove  oil. 

LAVATERA  SALVITELLENSIS,  com- 
mon but  showy  annual  flowers,  colours  pink, 
light-blue,  they  will  thrive  in  any  soil, 
and  are  increased  by  seed  and  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  s\iooi&,^Riddell, 

LAVENDER,  is  a  hoary,  narrow-leaved, 
fragrant  bush,  with  generally  blue  flowers, 
an-anged  in  close  terminal  simple  or  branch- 
ed spikes.  Twelve  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, only  two  of  which  are  of  much  in- 
terest, viz.,  tlie  common  iavender,  Lavendula 
vera,  and  French  lavender,  L.  spica.  The 
former  yields  the  fragrant  oil  of  lavender  used 
in  perfumery,  its  solution  in  spirits  of  wine 
forming  what  is  called  lavender-water,  and 
the  hitter  oil  of  spike,  used  by  painters  on 
porcelain,  and  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes 
for  artists.  English  oil  of  lavender  is  most 
esteemed  :  it  is  prepared  chiefly  at  Mitcham 
in  Surrey,  where  the  plant  is  extensively 
cultivated  for  the  purpose.  It  is  in  highest 
perfection  when  about  a  year  old  At  first  it 
is  nearly  colourless,  but  gradually  acquires  a 
pale  amber  tint.  Oil  of  spike  or  aspic,  from 
L.  spica,  the  broad-leaved  lavender,  is  chiefly 
imported  from  the  soutli  of  Europe. —  Tom- 
linson  ;  Hogg,  Vegetable  Kingdom.  See 
Essential  oils. 

LAVENDER  WATER  is  the  distilled 
water  of  lavender  flowers.  The  flower  dew- 
water  of  the  Chinese,  is  the  dew  gathered  at 
early  morning  from  certain  alliaceous  plants 
and  especially  from  that  of  the  sweet  flag. 

LAVENDULA  CARNOSA. 
AnlBOchilus  c»rnosum,  Watl, 
VnrdefraBioon,         Arab.  I  Burtge,  Saks. 

Sitake  ;  pungerie,     DUK.  )  Karpoorawulli,  Tam. 

-^Ainslie,  p.  252.  See  Anisochilus  carno- 
sura.  Wall, 

LAVENDULA  SPICA,  yields  an  oil 
much  used  by  porcelain  painters,  and  called 
"  oil  of  spike." 

LAVENDULA  STCECHAS,  W. 

JStia-kudui,  Abab.  I  Ostm-kudm,  AjAB. 

Ooatakhoodui,  „      I  French  Uveiider,       £v«. 

This  is  much  prized  by  the  Arabs,  as  an  ex- 
pectorant and  anti-spasmodic*    It  is  ioaported 
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LAW  A, 

into  Bombny  froin  tUe  Persiau   Gulf,  and  is 
used   medicioally  hy  the  ontives  of  India. — 
0*ShaughnesBif,  p.  489  ;  Faulkner^ 
LAVENDULA  VERA. 

Lftv&tidulii  tpicAf  DC, 
SiU^ki-pungerif  Dck.  |  Commou  UveiKler,  Biro, 
This  native  of  Europe  has  small,  bluish 
flowers,  calyx,  tubuliir,  cyliu clric.il,  streaketl, 
toraeotose,  corollfi  infundibuliform,  pubcHcent> 
tube  rather  longer  iban  the  calyx,  limb  with 
five  unequal  divisions,  upper  lip  large,  obcur- 
date,  bifid,  lower  lip  trifid.  Odour  agreeable 
aud  penetrating,  taste  aromatic,  acrid,  i-ather 
hot.  It  grows  to  great  perfection  oii  the 
Neilgheny  hilla.  The  bush  there  has  a  strong 
aromatic  scent,  but  seldom  survives  more  than 
two  yeai's.  Is  propagated  by  cuttiuga  and 
layers,  in  a  good  rich  soil.  Lavender  requires 
pot  culture  and  careful  renewing  of  the  stock 
every  season  by  cuttings,  old  plants  being  very 
uncertain  ;  should  be  planted  in  rather  poor 
soiL  Seeds  sown  at  the  commencement  of  tfie 
rains*  The  volatile  oil  is  limpid,  very  trans- 
parent, yellowish  white  ;  four  parts  contain 
nearly  two  of  camphor.  Often  adulterated 
with  tho  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  a  species  of 
lavender  of  superior  or  aromatic  power,  though 
more  acrid,  Wight  gives  Lavandula  Hur- 
manni,  aud  Lavandula,  Lawii. —  O'Shauph- 
nessi/,  pp.  488,  489  ;  Faulkner  ;  Riddell  ; 
Jaffrey  \    Wiqkts^  Icones. 

LAVU  CHERUKU,  Tkl.,  var.  of  Saccba- 
rum  officinarum  ;  Lavu,  in  Telugu,  means 
"thick,  robust,"  and  indicates  a  thick  kind 
of  cane, 

LAW,  John,  of  Lauriston^  a  great  financier 
of  England,  who  united  all  the  South  Sea 
companies  into  one  company  of  the  Indies, 

LAW,  Monsieur,  a  descendant  of  John 
Law,  of  Lauriston,  who  started  the  South 
Sea  Company.  Monsieur  Law  iu  1748  de- 
fended Ariacopang,  and  subsequently  com- 
manded the  French  troops  with  Chandah 
Sahib  at  Trichinopoly.  His  command  wag  not 
advantageous  to  the  French  interests.  He 
delivered  up  Chandah  Sahib  to  Monaji  Rao, 
and  on  the  3rd  June  capitulated  and  surren- 
dered himself  and  all  his  troops  and  «^ tores 
to  Major  Lawrence— Or/we. 

LAWA,  a  tribe,  in  lat.  ST  20  N.,  west  of 
the  Mekhong  river,  and  dwelling  along  with 
the  Karen,  iu  the  mountainous  tract,  due 
eaat  of  Kalagouk  island  at  the  source  of  the 
Sesa  Wat  river,  in  lat.  15*  30'  N.,  and  long, 
99*  E,,  aud  others  in  lat,  18'  20VN.,and  long, 
28'  40'  E,,  at  the  sources  of  the  Meping  river 
which  unites  with  the  Men  am  river.  A 
body  of  savage  Lawa  dwell  east  of  the  Salwyn 
rivcr^  iu  lat.  22*  N.,  and  long.  98*  40  E,, 
with  the  wild  Kakui,  Shan  and  Nutsa  on  the 
08Jt    A  Lawa  population  abo  dwell  on  the 
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w«ter-sbe<l  between  the  Irawadi 
on  the  frontier  of  Slam  and  Ava, 
con^'iiders  the  word  to  be  f^ 
Lau,  or  Laos. — Latham**  i 
Lao,  Lau. 

LAW  ANA  TRAVAOLTM,  Tw- 
tic  acid. 

LA  WANG,  or  Kulit  Ltwuig, 
Tho  clove  bark  of  commerce  Aoo 
Crawfurd,  this  is  the  bark  of  the  { 
mum  gin  to,  aud  takes  its  name  from 
clove  flavour*  It  is  a  prodii  "  ''  i 
an  object  of  ex|>ort   to  Cf  /j 

p.   215.      See  Cinnamoroum   culitla 
Laurus  ruliflawan.  \ 

LAWANGAMU,  Tel,     ^  ' 

LA  WANG  A  PATTAI.  I 

jmtta,  Tel.     Cas?iia  bark,  V  i 

LAWANGA  TELUM,  1    _        a 

LA  WANG  E,  Hind.     Artemisia  | 

LAWANGUM,  Tel.    Cftfyoplijl 
maticus.     See  Cloves*  1 

LAWANUM,  Tel.     ^-'^  } 

LaWE-ZYE,  see  Ai 

LAWHADANDAYAi, 

LAWN. 
Linou,  Fa.,  Oca.  |  CamUf»y  cJani^ 

A  fine  cambric,  made  ia  Scotland 
aud  in  France. 

LAWN,  in  lat.  l*  34  S.,  aix  id 
Kekik. 

LAWRENCE.  In  the  nlneteentli 
several  brothers  of  this  name,  wtti^ 
Tboy  were  the  sons  of  a  mtHtjiry  <iff 
Hen  17  was  killed  at  Luck  now,  dn 
revolt^  4th  July  1857,  Sir  JoliD  wai 
of  India  in  1866-7  and  8. 

LAWRENCE  ASYLUMS,  m  ( 
educational  institution*,  endoweii 
Henry  Lawrence. 

LAWRENCE,  Baron,  John,  m 
civil  servant,  Lieut,  Goveroor  of  lh4 
and  Govern  or- General  of  India. 
Commissioner  in  the  Punjab  daring  !l 
and  rebellion  of  1857.  By  Mm  M 
saved  the  Pan  jab  and  IndtU,  ai>4  il 
was  made  Governor  Genend  ftpd 
But  his  career  as  viceroy  disappoiBll 
and  seemed  to  show  that  he  wa«  \mU 
fled  to  shine  in  emergencies  Uiafl 
routine  of  ordinary  policy.  He  m 
tendency  to  advance  favourites  to  Um 
of  eminent  men«  and  his  tenure  af  c 
marked  by  an  overi-uliug  doitrc  t 
peace,  from  which  much  obloquy  htt 

LAWRENCE,  Major,  m  dlstisgvii 
cer  of  the  British   K»  I,  Compsoy, 
Commander-in-Chief  of   all    tlie  O 
forces  in  India.     He  repulsed  tht^f 
their  attack  on  Ctiddalore  iu  Ju^ 
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ns  taken  priaoDer.  The  following 
omnuinded  the  division  sent  against 
mod  took  Devicottah  and  returned 
in  in  October  17o0.  In  1752  he 
long  with  Clive  against  the  French 
inopoljy  took  Elmiserum  and  sent 
SamiaTeram  and  received  the  sar- 
M onsiear  Law.  For  several  months 
he  bravely  defended  Trichinopoly 
he  French,  and  received  the  com- 
^  Lieot-Col.  of  the  British  Army, 
vord  from  the  East  India  Company, 
"It  aggrieved  at  being  supei*seded  by 
»1.  Adiercron  to  the  general  com- 
lie  British  troops  in  India. — Orme. 
K)NIA  INERMIS,  Linn. ;  Roxb. 
Jba,  Lam.,  W.    \  Ijawsonia  gpinosa,    Linn, 

Ponta  letthi,         Malial. 
Mailuiihi,  Daunlacca,    „ 
Sakachera,  Sans. 

tSakacharaf  „ 

Gorauta;  iiiaritondi,SlNOH. 
Maradaoi.  Tam. 

Goranta  chattu,  Tkl. 

Iveni,  ,, 

Pachoha  pedda  goranta,  „ 
Na-kria,        Thans-Ikdus. 

eniia  shi-ub  is  the  camphire  of  tlie 
iSible,  and  the  cypress  shrub  of  the 
3d  Romans.  It  is  held  in  particularly 
sem  by  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  the 
id  Indian  and  Persian  mohammadans, 
think  that  tliey  make  an  agreeable 
when  tliey  offer  a  person  a  posy 
>wer8.      This  plant   is   particularly 

to    the    eye  and 

of  the  flowers  is 
most  delightful 


Ar. 
Bbko. 

BURM. 

vm  Chin. 

rub,  Knq. 

rivet,  „ 

GUL,HlKD. 

Malay.,  Pers. 


le 


the  smell,  the 
soft,  and  they 
fragrance  to  a 
tance,  and  fill  with  balsamic  odour 
»8  and  rooms  which  they  adorn. 
nsively  cultivated  by  the  Burmese, 
«  formed  of  it  are  common  in  all  lu- 
looia  inermis  furnishes  an  important 
rown  dye  stuff,  and  the  distilled 
the  flowers  is  used  as  a  perfume. 
kct  of  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  shoots 
>j  the  hakims  in  Icpia,  and  in 
eaianeous  diseases,  half  a  tea-spoon- 
given  twice  in  24  hours.  The 
lo  women  in  India,  Persia,  Arabia 
iry  use  the  shoots  for  dyeing  the 
The  leaf,  triturated  with  rice, 
rater,  is  used  in  staining  the  nails, 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  of  a 
;,  lu  all  these  countries  the  manes 
>f  the  horses  are  stained  red  in  the 
mer.  It  forms  a  fine  hedge  and 
the  air,  with  a  delicious  fragrance. 
le  seeds  of  this  plant  are  burnt  as 
ith  benjamin  or  with  mustard  seed 
0OII,  Pogostemon  patchouli.  It 
re  plmnt«  resembling  the  English 
I  wood  is  strong  and  suited  for  tool 
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handles,  tent  pegs,  &c.,  the  leaves  yield  the 
dye  used  by  the  natives,  to  which  Moore 
alludes,  when  he  says, 

Thus  lome  bring  leaves  of  henna  to  imbue 
The  fingers*  en£  of  a  bright  roseate  hue, 
So  bright,  that  in  the  mirror's  depth  they  seem 
Like  tips  of  coral  branehes  in  the  stroanu 

This  use  of  the  leaves  is  as  old  as  tlie 
Egyptian  mummies,  and  is  still  practised  by 
Southern  Asiatics. — (yShaughnessy  ;  Faulk- 
ner ;  Catalogue  of  Madras  Agri-Horticul- 
tural  Society* s  Gardens;  Mason,  See  Henna. 

LA  YANG,  see  Tin. 

LAY  MAY,  see  Karen. 

LAYA  DE  BARRO,   Sp.     Earthenware. 

LAZARUS.  On  the  festival  of  St.  Laza- 
rus, Magellan  discovered  that  group  of  more 
than  forty  islands,  the  most  northern  in  the 
Archipelago,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
saint,  but  which  were  aflerwards  named  in 
honour  of  king  Philip.  Thirteen  only  of  them 
are  remarkable.  They  occupy  the  only  part 
of  the  Archipelago  liable  to  hurricanes,  and 
derive  many  of  their  characteristics  from  this 
circumstance, — a  soil  of  superior  fertility,  and 
adapted  for  peculiar  kinds  of  cultivation  as 
well  as  for  wheat  and  rice,  without  fragrant 
spices,  or  fruits  of  very  delicate  flavour. 
Their  appearance  is  singular.  In  many  parts 
covered  with  basalt,  lava-ashes,  traces  of  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  other  ruins  of  nature, 
they  possess  a  rich  alluvial  soil.  Beneath  the 
surface,  the  internal  fires  of  the  earth  ai-e  in 
I  continual  activity. —  Walton^s  Preliminary 
I  Discourse^  p.  67  ;  Crawfttrd's  Indian  Ar- 
I  chipetagOf  Vol,  i,  p.  11;  John*s  Indian 
Archipelago,   Vol,  \,p.  103. 

LAZIIU,  IIiND.  Allium  rubellum. 

LAZ-UN,  BuRM.  Pongamia  atropurpurea. 

L'DMAU,  (female).  Hind.  Capra  ibex 
Iliroalayana,  Blyth, 

LE,  Tibetan.  A  low  stone  wall,  put  up 
in  the  grazing  grounds  of  tlio  N.  W,  Hima- 
layas, to  shelter  from  the  wind.  The  word  is 
puppo>rd  to  jrivc  its  aid  to  the  formation  of 
names  and  places,  as  Han-le. 

LEA,  Hind.     Cenchrus  echinatus. 

LEAD. 


Anak,  Rassas? 

Ab.  1 

Plumbum, 

Lat. 

Khai-pok.  also  chai            1 

Timah-itam, 

Malay. 

raa-pok, 

BUKM. 

Surb, 

Pkrs. 

Heh  yuen. 

Chin. 

Glow, 

Pol. 

Hcbsih, 

yi 

Chumbo, 

Port. 

Lood,  Loot, 

DUT. 

SwincU, 

Rds. 

Plomb, 

Fa. 

Sisaka, 

Saks. 

Bley,  also  Blei, 

Gaa. 

Plomo, 

Sp. 

Sisa,                 Gcz. 

,  HlMD. 

Eium, 

Tam. 

Shish*;  Sisha, 

If 

Sheshumu, 

Tau 

Piombo, 

It. 

Lead,  the  satum  of  the  ancients,  ia  one  of 
the  most  anciently  known  of  the  metals.    It  is 
found  chiefly  as  sulphuret  or  gakoii  bnt  • 
!  little  in  a  metallic  state  alao^  as  an  osidib 
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LEAD,  Scmiritrifiea  uxtdc  of 


af 


CiiE». 


rorobiiied  wiih  sevemi  ticuh,  A  soft  and 
flexible  raeul  of  a  pule  livid  gray  colour, 
easily  malleable,  but  slightly  t^uuccous,  and 
not  sonorous.  It  is  of  common  anil  extcD- 
Bive  use  in  the  arts.  Alloyed  with  tin  in 
diirerent  proportion^*,  it  foitns  Bolder  and 
p<;wt*fr,  and  with  antimony  it  conslitut^^B 
lype  tnetaU  Combined  with  oxygen,  it  forma 
massicot,  a  protoxide  of  a  pale-yellow  colour  ; 
Litharge,  also  a  serai -crystalline  protoxide, 
obtained  in  separating  silver  from  lead  ores, 
entars  largely  into  the  composition  of  flint 
'glass  ;  minium  or  red  lead,  duetoxide,  exten- 
sively used  as  a  paint,  aud  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flint  glass  ;  the  carbonate  of  lead  [  nued  to  a  bright  red,  ^orae 
or  white  lead,  is  a  don»e  whit^  powder,  com-  |  separated,   tjie  ox  ^^ 


Hill  to-iang, 
LitUarge,  oxid« 

Lithftf^,  Protoxide 
de  Plomb, 

Thib   oxide   of  lead   was    kiM^i 
ancients  :  when  leatl  coutitiued  to 
to  a  current  of  heateil  ftir«   %h^ 
metal  becomes  rapidly  covi»red 
powder  of  a  sulphur-yellow  coloai 
the   protoxide   of    lead,  sod 
skimmed  off,   is  knowii   m 
name  of  massicot.     Wht^n  Ibft 


tnonly  employed  as  a  pigment  ;  the  chromate 
of  lead,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  la  also 
much  u^ed  as  a  pigment  ;  and  the  acetate  or 
sugar  of  leail,  is  employed  for  various  pur- 
poses,— Rot/le,  Mat  Med, 

LEAD,  Acetate  of 

YueQihwiing,  Buanr. 

This  substance  is  made  by  the  Chinese,  by 
mixing  up  an  amalgam  of  14  parts  of  lead  and 
one  part  of  mercury,  and  expoising  sheets  of 
it  to  the  fumes  of  vinegar  in  covered  jars  for 
jBome  time.— S/wt//i. 

LEAD,  Black,  or  Plumbago,  is  found  in 

Ceylon,  in  Travancore,  also  in  tlie  northern 

Circar«  at  Vizianagrmn,'  Some  from  Bangalore 

of  good  quality  for  commofi  purfmsesi  is  aold 

tforantiraoay  in  the  bazaars. —  RohdeU  AlSS* 

LEAD,  Carbonate  of 

C^rboaate  of  k«d«      £hg.  |  C«raiiii,  Eiro.,  Lit. 

Sub-c&rb^nftte  of  l«ad,  „    | 

LEAD,  Chromatc  of,  Valayati  Peori,  is  a 

precipitate  produce  by  the  addition  of  bichro- 
mate of  potait^h  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
It  is  the  chrome  yellow  of  artist's  colormeu. 
It  id  calf ed  •*  peori/*  from  its  resemblance  to 
tlie   **  hard  war  i  peori,*'  or  ludiaa  yellow. — 


Fotoell't 

Hand' book. 

• 

LEAD 

,  Red 

Isreaj, 

Ah. 

Minium,                     L4T. 

ITwag, 

BURM. 

s»iU  Ufiggam,       Malat. 

Yti«Q  imn. 

Chik. 

GaUnggim. 

TftD  fen. 

^^ 

TABiatudrdf                   „ 

CbU'fen, 

VI 

8egipt*u  iinduram,    Taii, 

Hung-iiuip 

Yern*  lindunuo*        Txl. 

lagur,  S&ndar, 

HlKt). 

Gangs  uuiduT&iD,       T£B, 

This  is 

largely  used 

in  India  aud  Chba  for 

paiotiDg,  glass  making  and  decoration.  It  is 
manufactured  in  Kiang-si  in  China.  lo  the 
Madras  presidency,  it  is  used  both  as  «  pig- 
ment and  drier  by  mochies  :  Hindoos  use  it 
for  religious  purposes,  smearing  it  on  their 
idols,  &c,,  putting  it  on  their  rupees  at  cer- 
tain seasons  for  good  luck,  and  in  Dumerous 
les  to  the  peninsula  it  is  to  be  seen  smeared 
stones  to  convert  it  into  a  ^'  deV*  or 
ycct  of  worship,— jRoAcfc*^  MSS. 


fuctly,  and  on  co(  inaea  aa 

mass,  wdiich  readily  sc(>aratea  into 
scales,  of  a  gi-eyish-red  colour* 
the  litharge  of  commerce,  whidi 
colour,  and  b  called  gold  lithan 
a  red  colour,  owiug  to  tiie  pi 
red  lead,  but  silver  Itllimrgc  n 
coloured*  These  are  frequfotl/ 
the  process  of  refiattig  gold  aa 
means  of  lead,  and  bi  oefiafmliiig 
from  argentiferous  Icttd.  TIm 
commerce  is  liable  to  eootilii  ft 
aUo  copper,  carb.  le^d,  atli€%  liiii  \ 
Litharge  is  employed  for  ">^^»"# 
lead,  and  by  combiuing  with  oil 
lend  plaster,  which  ia  ll»e  haaii 
others.  It  is  used  aa  a  drier  lO  pi 
only  seldom,  the  red  hmd  being 
mooch i OS,  it  is  howetrcr  suitable 
oil  drying  for  ^amiabets. — Boki 
Route's  Materia  Mtdica  i 
Medica  ;  Birdwood^  Uam^em 
LEAD,  White 


Aa. 


Ba54a, 


Sala^a, 


ItfidAJ, 

Peh'f  en  :  Foa^fttli  : 

KwAng'fcn,  Canr. 

Fen -711  ta  :  Hn-f^a  - 

Kwnji^fcu,  „ 

Sbwui  fen  :  Tn en-fen*  ,» 
Girbon»te  de  Plonib,  Flu 

This  is  m an ufae lured  in  Enropi 
and  Chin8»  from  which  places  it  i 
and  used  as  a  white  palm  :  wbsi 
rapidly  decompoaea  tJie  oil  wilt  t 
mixed,  or  it  changes  ft^mk  tte  | 
hydrate  of  lead  or  adutu^r&fin? 
Oxides  of  lead  should  h^  n 
side  work  in  India. — Eokd 
Mai,  Med. 

LEAD  ORE. 

Tj«^  gUnce»  I  l!]«i-|taaa. 

Sulpburet  of  Lead,  I  G«Im(^ 

Plomb-iulfiire,  | 

This  is  the  rieheai  ov^  wi 
which  that  metal  ta   chJeiT 
met  with  in  comnMree  it  ia  tt  1 
{  black,  or  bluiali  leaii^eolcN 
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mt  resemblance  to  the  sulphuret  i 
'm  The  old  leud  miues  of  Kohel 
ft  R«d  Sea,  a  day's  jouniey  N.  by 
>el  ZaUai^  in  about  lat.  24'  40  * 
ICaot  are  the  lead  inines  of  Jabal 
mouDtaiu  of  lead.  The  mines 
[about  1^  mile  from  the  W.  shore 
Sea.  The  ores,  galena  aod  car* 
^d,  occur  m  an  aigillo- siliceous 
letated  witli  small  qnantities  of 
I  iron — ^a  poor  carbonate.     Seven 

I  mostly  from  three  to  four  feet 
five  feet  high,  run  <lowu  an  iu- 

\  cot  in  ste|>s.  Galena  was  found 
bat  the  indications  discovered  are 
»le.  Beatdes  other  minerals,  titi- 
p  matigauese^  zinc  and  fire-ulay 
liacovered  here.  The  surface  of 
^weeu  the  mines  and  the  shore 
feaCone,  covered  with  a  gravel  of 
keisa,  porphyry  pebbles.  These 
worked  by  the  ancients  :  and  the 
old,  but  not  extensive  station  still 
iched  buildings  of  loose  stonea  and 
^Borne  round, — others  square. 
>roi3ght  from  Jabel  Egleh,  or 
f  or  five  hours'  distance.  Lead 
»  found  in  Oman  and  at  Has- 
Irabia :  also  in  the  mountains  of 
^  where  the  uomade  Brahui  pick 
\  the  surface  soil.  Lead  mines 
ppftr  in  the  hills  contiguous  to 
id  K3io«dar.  Lead  occurs  at  Raie, 
errage.  Fatal,  Dhunpore  and  Jak. 
jr,  about  fifty- five  coss  east  of 
a  lead  mine  of  considemble  value. 
burner  informs  us»  that  at  a  place 
rJy  two  days*  journey  from  Teasoo- 
Thibet,  there  is  an  ore  which 
bles  some  of  those  in  Derbyshire 
k  lead  is  mineralized  by  sulphur. 

0  worked  at  Jammu,  and  large 
^galena  or  lead  ore  are  imported 
and  Kandahar,  this  is  principally 
tider  the  name  of  antimony,  from 
^a  of  India  do  not  distinguish  it, 
Reserved  for  medicinal  purposes, 
f  only  to  the  drugj^ists* 

II  at  JuQgumrauzptllay,  in  the 
trict,isin  combination  withvary- 
ODS  of  Irou,  Antimony,  Silver, 
^1  and  Slier*  There  is  a  Lead 
jawar,  a  day's  journey  north  of 

1  rich  in  the  ore,  that  the  people 
i  it  for  two  months,  earn  suffici- 
^r*a  subsittence.  In  a  defile  close 
ere  are  ten  or  twelve  lead  mines, 
so  lead  mines  at  Lara,  Lecdang, 
DfHe  other  places  ;  they  are  -vevj 
Dt  tbe  lead  is  reckoned  inferior  to 
^r  luid  Jounsar  :  it  sells  at  two 
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or  two  and  a  half  pounds  per  ru|}6e.  The 
Galeaa  of  Jungumrazpitly  near  Cuddapalt, 
has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Scott  In  the 
Dhone  taluq,  Kuroool,  from  which  Galena 
in  very  large  blocks  has  been  obtained,  one 
piece  measured  about  18  inches  in  diameter 
and  weighed  upwards  of  3  cwi.  This  ore  was 
carefully  tested  by  Br.  Scott  about  the  year 
185/),  and  was  then  found  to  contain  from  53 
to  70  per  cent,  of  lead  but  no  silver,  but  some 
of  the  last  consiguinents  were  found  to  be  rich 
in  silver.  It  was  tried  at  the  Mint  and 
yielded  a  large  percentage  of  lead.  It  has 
been  used  for  some  years  at  the  Madras 
School  of  Arte  for  glaring  pottery,  and 
answers  well  for  that  purpose,  though  it  is 
found  to  succeed  better  when  reduced  to  the 
form  of  minium,  and  then  ground  with 
felspar  and  an  alkali.  The  raw  galena  only 
answers  for  the  softest  and  commonest 
glazes,  and  the  per-centago  of  impurities 
mixed  with  this  description  varies  so  consi- 
dei'ably,  that  it  has  been  found  safer  to  reduce 
it  from  the  state  of  sulpburet  to  that  of  an 
oxide  before  applying  it  to  the  wares.  Much 
of  the  pottery  from  the  Madras  School  of  Arts 
has  been  glazed  with  tliis  galena  in  d liferent 
states.  Galena  is  also  known  to  occur  as 
mineral  specimens  at  the  Neilghernes  and 
in  two  parts  uf  the  Cuddapuh  district.  The 
Kurnool  lead -ore  was  brought  to  notiie  by 
Captain  J,  G.  Russell  aod  occurs  in  large 
quantities  and  in  blocks  of  great  size  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kurnool.  It  was  discovered  ac- 
cideu tally  by  the  late  ex-nawab  of  Kurnool, 
iu  digging  a  well.  The  re-examiuation  of  the 
first  specimen  of  the  Kumool  ore  proved  it  to 
contain  upwards  of  I  per  cent,  of  silver,  or  374 
ounces  in  the  ton,  the  quantity  of  lead  and 
silver  together  being  only  45  per  cent,  which 
was  occasioned  by  there  being  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gangue  disseminated  through  the 
portion  examined.  Another  specimen,  given 
by  Colonel  Cotton  and  also  said  to  be  from 
Kurnool,  was  found^to  contain  =  175  oz.  3  d wta. 
of  silver  io  the  ton.  A  specimen  of  this  un. 
washed  ore  was  again  analysed  by  Dr.  Scott  in 
1859,  and  when  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda 

I  and  nitrate   of  potash,  produced  about  60  per 

II  cent,  of  metallic  lead.  The  resulting  lead,  oa 
being  cupelled,  furnished  a  bead  of  silver 
weighing  llSgrs,,  which  is  equivalent  to 
96*64  oz*  in  the  ton  of  ore,  or  16576  02,  in 
the  ton  of  metal.  In  the  recent  researches  of 
Malagah  and  Dorochet  they  have  found  that 
when  sulphide  of  silver  is  associated  with  the 
sulphides  of  other  metals,  it  is  always  un- 
equally distributed.  Lead  is  found  in  several 
places  in  the  Burmese  territories,  but  is  only 
worked  to  a  very  limited  extent,  being  chie^^ 
brought  from  the  Shan  states.     It  il  UA^ 
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[over  Burniah  for  musket  bulleia,  io  refining 
[\ver^  aud  as  small  change  in  the  bazaars. 
lu  price  varies  from  5  to  8  tikals  the  viss. 
At  the  begiDuiug  of  1865,  it  sold  id  Calcuttn 
for  filx  rupees  per  bazaar  matiod  of  82  lbs., 
but  it  since  rose  to  8  rupees,  in  about  two 
years  from  opening  the  trade  after  tliewai\ 
The  quantity  exported  from  Rangoon  in 
1854-55  was  558,885  yIsh,  value  Rs,  166,382^ 
Lfind  in  1855-56  was  428,658  viss,  of  value 
kXa.  115,130.  Lead  ore,  of  the  richest  kind 
and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  silver,  is 
obtained  iu  the  province  of  Mergui.  The 
limestones  of  the  Burmese  proviucea  prob- 
ably contain  large  quantities  of  lead,  lu  the 
valley  of  the  Sal  wen,  there  is  a  rich  vein  of 
argentiferous  galena,  which  is  reported  to 
apfiear  on  the  surface.  A  specimen  that  Dr. 
Morton  sent  to  England  for  analysts,  was 
said  to  be  a  very  valuable  mineral,  and  destin- 
ed to  make  a  fortune  for  some  one.  Professor  ! 
Mitchell  in  the  certificate  that  he  furnished 
Dtr.  Morton  of  the  analysis,  says  it  contains, 


Lead, 

Suljjhur> 

Silver, 


Gold,  (traces) 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 


Iron, 

Silica, 

Carbonic 


Lcid, 


it  is  a  sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena  and  the 
quantity  of  lead  and  silver  appears  to  be  con- 
aiderabie,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  of  the 
mineral  to  estimate  either*  The  ore  is  seen 
in  the  limestone  precisely  as  galena  is  found 
in  the  limestone  of  the  Sllssissipi,  one  of  the 
richest  known  deposits  of  lead  in  the  world. 
Mr.  0*Eeiley  states  tliHt  a  carbonate  of  lead 
exists  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Houug' 
darau.  Galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  a  rich 
ore  of  lead  from  Martaban  containing  silver 
has  already  been  noticed.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibition  of  1 857,  a  rich  ore  of  argentiferous 
galena  was  exhibited  from  Martaban  by  Dr. 
Brandis,  granular,  or  in  minute  crystals,  with 
silver  passing  through  it  in  tli ready  veins. 
This  ore,  assayed  by  Dr.  Scott,  containe4  about 
80  per  cent,  of  lead.  But  the  quantity  of 
silver  was  found  to  vary  in  the  portion  ex- 
amined from  70  to  300  ounces  in  the  ton 
of  ore.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  say 
what  it«  commercial  value  may  be,  unless 
an  average  sample  were  obtained,  but  if 
the  ore  exists  iti  any  quantity  and  of  the 
same  quality  ns  that  examined,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  one,  and  would  be  well  worth  work- 
ing by  Patteuson's  mode  for  separating  the 
silver,  by  careful  slow  cooling  and  crystal- 
lization, as  the  process  prove-s  remunerative 
where  only  7  ounces  of  silver  can  be  obtained 
torn  a  ton  of  metal.  This  is  probably  the  ore 
iferred  to  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Mason,  a.  m^ 
I  ilia  publication  oa  the  natural  productions 
Burttiakh,  where  he  aays  the  limestone  of 
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the  provinces  probably  Gcmitt 
ti ties  of  lead.  In  a  fimall  liiw 
Martaban,  the  amount  of  silver  lie 
fouad  to  vaiy  in  di^ereot 
the  per-centage  of  lead  bcin^ 
the  first  trial  tlie  silver  was  foi 
to  about  70  ounces  to  the  loo  of 
iu  the  second  to  not  \e$A  Umii  S 
in  the  ton,  or  a  Uttle  less  llmi  I 
Galena  occurs  in  China^  in  Cheli^U 
kien.aud  Sech'ueo, 

The  Malay  and  JivaooM  ten 
*^  timali,'^  is  a  word  used  la  ibis  i 
as  a  generic  terra  for  both  tin  a 
epithet  **  white^**  or  **  flowery/ — 
**  sari,**  being  given  to  tin  itself, 
**  black,"  "  ium,"  to  lend,  a  metal 
being  entirely  a  foreign  pro^luct,  ihi 
nations  arc  but  little  acquaiuird. — , 
Lowell's  Hand-book  Eton.  Frmdt 
p,  10;  Turner's  Embaii9y  ;  If, 
Ains.  Mai.  Med.,  p.  66  ;  fFtUtrMi 
by  Faulkner  ;  Oldham  in  Vtti/§ 
p.  345  ;  Captain  Gerard^s  Attmm 
naww\  p.  1 46  ;  Cat.  ExhibHutm  | 
sons  TenasseritH  ;  SmiiA^M  MaHfi 
See  Elburz,  Galena^  Iran,  Ji 
Silver. 

LEAD  ORE,  see  Galen*,  LeaJ^ 

LEAD  WORT,  oi-  plutubaga,  i 
Lurabaginaceae,      Red    coloimd, 
white  varieties.     The  while  ttowi 
wild,     Rose-colcmred  Lead  wort  it 
bago  rosea — Riddr**       ' -nm, 

LEAF  OF  Di:i  N,Giiia< 

LEAFOF  A  1  hi. r.. 


1^  "^       A. 


|Akm 


Ware,, 

Pttt» 

Putttth,  DcImGc«.JIu 
Puttia,  MJUta. 

The  first  invented  drinking 
vessel  seems  to  have  been  taade  tSni 
(pat)  of  partieuiar  tre<efi,  t^uch  a^ 
{Butea  frond osa)  and  burr  (i 
Cups  of  a  t>eautiful  bmwn 
made  at  Kotario,  and  nre  chii 
a  perfectly  classical  sbajic*  llie 
teems  to  occur  iu  the  Bomaa  pam 
Greek  or  Saxon  pel  ? — Twfs  j 
VaL  i,  p.  333. 

LEAF  INSECT.  OneafiLoe* 
the  tine  leaf  insect,  is  ll>e  Phjrllitl 
Hum.  It  eat^  leaver  and  tlicoeol 
in  particular.  The  PhyUitun  aeyAi 
iu  the  Eaj§t  Indies,  is  caiWd 
leaf.  It  seems,  mdecd^  to  Iw  a 
leaves  cndoweil  witli  life.,  A  wnt 
seveuteontli  eeutory  gravdy  rd 
*'  tite60  little  animals  rJiaairc  ia 
and  tender  ptani  wbicli  h  ab%ni4 ! 
il4> 
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cesses  being  to  render  soft  and  fleJEilde  tiat 

Aviiich  wouUl  otherwif^e  be  hwrd  aud  uoyield- 

iiigt  the  fikm  ihu^s  ti'titt^ruiiscd  wus  called  by 

lite  Snxou    races  litli,    lithe,  or  lltheri — thut 

19,  soft,  or  yieldiu^%  whcuce  tlie  Euglish  terra 

leather.     The    word   tau,    and    the    Freuch 

tftuaei,  are  from  the  low  LutJii,  tnuare. .   All 

tauoed   leather   i»  classed  utider  the   dC^uoww 

uatioris   of  Hides,   Ki|>s  and   SkluB*     From 

ihcae  there  are  various  kinds  of  leailier  tanned 

ill  England  :    Ist,  Bult^  und  buckt^,  which  are 

selected  from  the  stoutest  uud  heavit:st  ox- 

bidea.  The  **  butt"  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the 

skin  of  tlie  liead  for  glue  ;  abo  the  cheeks,  the 

Klioulder,   and  a   strip  of  the  belij   ou  each 

Bide.   la  the  **back,"  the  chet^ksiind  belly  are  i  whence  they  are  shipp^ 

<"Ut  off,  but  ihc  shoulder   i^  rctaiued.     The  |  Lamb-iikiiis  nr©  very 


purpO!K?s  for  which  a  ihia^  ckmf 
required  ;  such  as  fur  t'ftmjiirm  tiQol 
luu  the  ring  for  commun  wlii 

bags,  apronf,  &c.     Shcc^  jibo 

cheaper  kinds  of  wa$b*ieatlier  for 
glove^i  Hud  under-wai&tfOKtJi ;  o«^i1m 
and  dyed  leathers   and   fooek-tnoro^ 
for  woruen'B  shoes,  for  coveriu^  wriii 
fitouls^  chairtt  mid  sofa^,  lining  ovtu 

f.amh'skins  are  itnportrd  *' 

the  north  of  Italy,  Sicily  n\ 
dresseii  white    or  coloured   lui    giw 
skins  of  gottt^  and  kid?  f*>rn>  the  *««•' 
light  leather.     Thr- 
kid-skins  is  from 


I 
I 


bnU  or  back  ai*  the  ox-bide  forma  the 
stoutest  and  heaviest  leather,  such  as  Is  used 
for  the  soles  of  boot^i  and  &hoc:$,  for  most  parts 
of  b&i  ness  and  saddlery,  U)V  leather  trunks  and 
buckeitt,  hose  foi  fire-engiues,  pump- valves, 
sohliers*  belts  aud  gloves  for  cavalry  ;  2nd» 
Hides,  consist  of  cuw -hides,  or  ihe  lighter 
ox*hid(?s  ;  they  art*  the  same  as  butts  with 
the  bellies  ou.  Hides  are  sometimes  limned 
whole,  and  are  struck  for  sule  leather,  in 
which  case  they  arc  culled  crop  hitles  ;  3rd, 
Skins,  these  are  used  for  all  the  lighter 
kinds  of  leather.  The  hides  of  South  America 
are  in  liigh  repute  4  they  are  the  produce  of 
the  balf-wild  cattle  which  pasture  on  the 
wido  plains  betw*een  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
Andes.  Hide^  are  also  imported  into  Britain 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  also  from 
Morocco*  the  Cap«  of  Good  Hope,  very  exten- 
sively from  Indm  and  other  places.  They 
are  imported  dry  or  salted.  The  following 
were  the  imports  into  the  United  Khigdom 
for  the  yeais  1H50  and  1851  :— 

R%if9r  PfaU  ^  Rio  Grandi.        SoH  India  Hone, 

Salted. 
630,400 
74^,540 

About  the  year  1850,  nearly  forty  thousand 
tons  of  leather  bides  and  skins  wore  antiually 
imported  into  Britain. 

Bull-hide  is  thicker,  stronger,  aud  coarser 
in  its  grain  than  cow-hide.  The  bide  of  the 
bullock  is  intermediate  between  the  two. 

Calves'  skin  is  thinner  than  cow*&»  but 
thicker  than  most  other  skins.  It  is  tanned  for 
the  bookbinder  ;  but  the  greater  part  is  tanned 
and  curried  for  the  upper  part  of  shoes  and 
boots. 

Skup'Skins,  Besides  local  supplies,  many 
||i9UPftods  are  imported  from  the  Cape  of 
O^od  Hope,  British  India*  Those  of  the 
Cupe  are  distinguished  by  tlte  greater  width 
<M'  tbe  fikiu  that  covers  the  tail.  They 
\t§nmplr  tanned,  and  employed  for  various 
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Dry. 

IS50, 29,820 

1851 62.640 


Kipt. 

2,262,700 


Hidei. 
»3I.5lO 
140,G40 


tho  hair  on    in  tlie   N.  W,  i  i 
uistnn,  Uazam,  KaHrisian,    1^..,...  < 
China,    Persia,  as  articles   of  dmi 
head  and  for  mantles. 

Goat-ikiui  for  Britain  arc  prise 
taiucd  from  British  India,  tlie  coast ol 
and  tlte  Cape  of  Good  Hof>e.  Tbay 
best  dyed  morocco  of  all  colt>un^ 
supply  the  liuest  white  nn*!  coloura^ 
for  gloves  und  lftdf^ 

Z^trr- J AjVj  5  from  ik,  Saw 

Cunadn,  and  India.  Antelope  ski 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  of  gooi 
Deer  skins  are  all  ehamoyed,  vr 
oil,  chieHy  for  riding-breecJii 
leather,  of  sheep,  goat  and 
formerly  a  lucrative  branch 
trude  of  Great  Britain.  This  ka 
is  employed  for  breeches,  white 
by  persons  who  ride mucli  oa  Imnali 
wet  weather  leathern  garments  fit 
skin,  and  are  long  in  dryiog.  • 
weavers  are  liable  to  coltls^ 
other  complaints. 

JTone-hide  is  tanned  and 
harness  work,  for  collars,  fa.  It 
years  been  substituted  for  sea]*akll| 
not  produce  so  good  a  leather,  t 
horse-hide,  split  or  shared  tUhv  it 
ladies*  ^hoes,  in  imitati^a  of  seal. 

Dog-skin^  is  thto^  but  leogli,  al 
good  leather.     Of  lata  jears^ 
takes   its   place  for  thin 
of  the  dog-skin  gloves,  aiv  really 
lamb.skio. 

Seal'skin  makes  n  Talnable 
large  proportion  of  seml^sliijia  la 
for  covering  caps. 

Uog^'skin^  afford^   ^^ 
which  is  used  for  co 

In  N.  W,  India,  i.^>   ni    « ^^ 
Russia  leather  **  balghar^ 
to  Peshawar.     A  k     '      *l 
metallic  lustre,  calb 
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10  from   the  iiorth-wo«t  ;  also  n  beautiful    durahie   ninl    piinble   than    Eiiglis=Ii    leather. 
ither,  u«?il  in  the  manufaoturc  of  tlif  hii^hl    Tho  cunning   process  al.«o  is  ofteu   entirely 

EgT^Dshoes  from  Ka;>hinii*nu<l  Poshawiir,    oniitteil,  and  when  performed  it  is  gen<.*rally 
h   is   L-alled  "  kimakht."      This  is   not    ou  a  minute  scale  and  very  inefficiently. 
Uein  the  Punjab.     Peshawur  sword  scab-        The   English    sjstofn  of  tanning  is  more 
Nb  are  often  covered  witli  a  black  leather,    costly    than  the    native.     This   circumstance 
liDg  like  morocco,  it  is  probably  an  imita-    would  Ikj  a  bar  to  the  introduction  of  English 
Russia   leather  is  said  to  be    made   of   tanned  leather  into  the  native  market,  where 
te^s  skin,  it  is    thick   but  pliant,  and  of   cheapness  is  the  first  requisite.     But  for  the 
grateful  fragrance.    The  skins  are  much    supply  of  government  contracts,  and  for  the 
'for  the  preservation  of  merchandise,    articles  used  by  the  European  community  in 
:ts  will  not  attack  them.  India,    there  is  no  question  that   Cawnpore 

staple   manufacture  of  Cawnpore  is  "  could  be  made  to  afford  ample  quantities  of 
~"  leather  and  leathern  articles  at  comparatively 

moderate  prices.  As  it  is,  the  manufactured 
articles  sold  to  government  and  to  private 
purcliasers  are  hardly  inferior  to  those  manu- 
factured in  England,  except  in  the  quality  of 
the  leather  and  other  materials.  The  work- 
manshi[)  is  very  little  worse  than  that  of  an 
average  English  artisan.  Indian  hides  can- 
not Compote  in  quality  witli  the  hides  of 
well-brcil  and  iud  English  cattle.  There 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  raw  liides  between 
India  and  England,  and  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  if  a  better  process  of  tuuning 
were  estiiblished,  tanned  hides  might  be  ex- 
The  total  '  |»orted  to  England  with  economy.  The  cir- 
Cawnpore    cumstances  which  made  Cawnpore  an  empo- 


There  are  about  fifty  tanneries,  «?ach 
liith  turns  out  on  an  average  1,200  hides 
r,  or  60,000  liides  yearly  on  the  whole. 
•verage  value  of  a  hide  tanned  by  the 
B  process,  being  about  4  lis.,  the  total 
if  value  of  the  out-turn  of  thinned  hides 
<0,0OO  Rs.  Besides  the  liides,  tanned  in 
Jipure  itself,  about  180,000  hides  arc 
tanned  either  at  Meernt  or  in  tbe 
t  vi liaises  of  the  Cawnpore  di-trict. 
from  Meerut  are  said  to  be  of 
'  quality  :  the  village  hides,  on  the 
^  hand,  r4re  inferior  to  those  tanned 
•wnpore,  and  are  mostly  taken  from 
>  which  Jiave  died  of  disease. 
te-   of  hides  used  viarlv  at 
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ftlis  Mbout  240,000,  and  their  value  rium  of  this  trade  appear  to  he  first,  that  a 
iOO  Rs.  Ill  addition  to  the  tanning  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  old  town 
there  is  au  extensive  business  done  at ''  of  Cawnpore  were  chumars  (shoemakers)  ; 
pore  ill  the  manufacture  of  sad«lleiv,  '  nfxt,  that  Cawnpore  was  a  considerable  mili- 
K9,  boots,  shoe:?,  and  orber  h'albern  arii-  j  tary  and  civil  station. 

Vcnetnhle  suhsianccs  used  in  tanning, — 
The  tannin  or  tannic  acid  of  different  vege- 
tables does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  astrin- 
gent substance,  hwl  the  dilferences  between 
tannins  tVorn  ditfen'Ut  sources  are  small,  and 

There 
are,  however,  certain  broad  features  which 
are  alike  in  all.  Tannin  is  characterised  by 
an  ji^^tringent  inrtc,  and  by  its  bluish-black 
or  dark-i;recn  precipitates  from  aqueous 
solutions,  by  ibe  solution  of  salts  of  the 
peroxiilc  of  iron  :  it  also  affonJs  a  dirty-white 
or  brown  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  gela- 
tiue.  Tannin  is  most  easily  procured  in  its 
pure  state  from  gall-nuts.  Oallic  acid  exists 
icady  formed  in  gall-nuts,  sumach,  mango 
seeds,  divi,  valonia,  tea,  &c.,  and  is  pix>bably 
forme<l  in  all  chS(-s  fiom  the  decomposition 
of  tannin.  Sumach  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
in  flie  skin  (made  into  a  kind  of  fermentation,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
he  exposes  it  to  a  constant  stream  of,  malic  acid  present  in  the  leaves.  Hence  it  is 
^  which  forces  the  astringent  matter  into  '  of  great  importance  to  the  tanner  to  become 
ms  of  die  hide  very  rapidly:  but  to '  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
4e  process  still  more  rapid  fhe  hide  is  favour  the  conversion  of  tannin  into  gallic 
oat,  wrung,  and  re-filled  every  fonr  or  acid  ;  and  to  avoid  them  if  possible,  for  this 
m.  A  hide  can  be  ready  in  this  way  is  a  positive  source  of  loss.  In  tlie  spent  or 
■Cm month,  but  the  leather  islets  .strong,  waste  tan  liquors  there  is  a  considACtl 
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tliere  >ire  i>2  saddlers  and  oo  sboe- 
?»•  firm^,  which  make  up  goo<ls  for  the 
lean  market,  and  about  200  shops 
\  supply  the  native  niarkct — tbe  latter 
ehiefly  in  shoes  matle  in  tbe  native 
VI.  TJie  value  of  the  shoes  made  for  the  are  chiefly  interesting  t(»  the  chemist. 
*  market  is  about  40,0(K)  R<.  annually. 
«Ti  article?:  iiia<le  at  Cawnpore  arc 
ted  to  Meerut,  nennres,  Central  India 
U>hilkiind,  whence  they  find  their  way 
■ively  to  other  parts  of  India.  The 
I  above-named  cany  onadiie<!t  trade 
Cawnpore.  There  is  no  export  trade 
irope  or  America.  In  British  India 
JDalitj  of  the  leather  produced  by  the 
I  process  is  decidedly  inferior.  'I'lu; 
I  tanner  does  not  leave  his  hide**  to 
in  the  pit.«  containing  Ms  bark  in(u- 
bot,   having    sewed    uj)   a   quantity    of 
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pn^portmn  uf  galHc  nrid.  There  [a  iku  sumach.  The  fomier  in  u»oi  niii 
opiDion  amcmg  tanners,  ihat  the  presence  uf  lively  hy  ilie  Jyer  ami  njHro  pmi 
gallic  a<nd  lh  useful  ;  utid  %vheii  bides  have    hitter  by  the  lauuer.    It  ijjfc 

been  cleaused  with  lime-wotei',  they  are  lelt  '  had  beeu  found  %u  vnry  :  i  ai 

for  a  time  in  the  wkjjIc;  l>(|iior«  the  gallic  acid    Malaga  ntul  Sicilian  specuueos  to  I 
of  which  h  said   to  expand   tlie  liides^  and  i  in  Virgiaia  and  Cnrulina  sumadu 
facihtate  the  penetration  nf  the  solution  ofiof  Sicittau  fttmmcii  in  June   1BS2 
tan,  when  the  hide  \h  transferred  toaHtroager    14*,  6ti,  to  \6$,  pel*  cwL 
liquon     Now,  as  alnnosl  an}^  other  acid  would        Dtvi  or  did  divi  or  dibi  dihi  m 
answer   this    purpose  (indeed    water    soured    the  [>od   of  a  legnminoua  si  "^ 

with  sulphuric  aeid  is  f^o  U;ed),  it  certainly    corlaria,  a    native   of    Sou 
does  appear   to   be  a   circuitous  as  well   as    growing  to  the  height    of  iitj  ot  ;^o 
costly    metfiod    of  getting   an    acid    by    the  !  is  called  the  Indian  Sumach  a^jJ  ^i 
decouipositiun  of  tannin.  I  in    tite   peninsula    uf  India   and   I 

Oak-hark  in   Europe,  is  a  roost  importnnt  ^  The  |iod>^  are  of  a  dark-bruwn  coli 
Riming   material.     It    must    be  ^trJ[)f>ed    in    3  inches  long,  but  curled   up  a*  if 
spring,  for  it  then  eon  tains  more  tannin  than    dr)'ing.     The  whole  of  the   laj 
bark  cut  in  autumn,  and  this  again  more  than    the  rind  below   the  epideinsU 
I  hat  which  is  taken  in  winter.     The  trees  are  j  highly  astringent  and    biltefi        _ 
felled  about  May  :  but  in  some  eases,  i\  small  j  skin  w*hich  enclose*  a  few  f)at  ^e<d^ 
cjuantity  is  cut  down  abovU  two  mouths  later  :  |  tasteless.     Divi  eontainsj  a  < 
this  IB  called  midsummer  bark,  but  it  is  now  |  tlty  of  tanuin,  and  also  a  i 

seldom  seen  in  the  uiarket.  The  quanlily  of  stance  which  prevents  iu  bem^j 
tannin  is  cou.^idered  by  tanners  to  be  in  pro*  dyeing  and  ealieo  printing.  Ii  wmii 
portion  to  the  freedom  with  whieh  the  £=ap  |  when  mixed  with  water,  Tlie  lefttliAi 
flows  at  the  time  of  stripping,  and  to  tlie  faci-  ^  means  of  divi  is  said  lo  be^  vi^rr  p 
Irty  with  w^hich  the  bark  is  removed.      Bark  |  is  of  a  brown   or  deep    i  i    i 

ivhich    has   the  appearance   of  having   beeu  i  but  at  the   Hoonfioor  v  pn 

removed  with  difficulty,  fetches  a  lower  price  i  excellent  leather*  The  cotQuriog 
than  that  which  appears  to  liave  come  off  with  |  produced  somew^bat  sudilef^W 
case.  The  richest  bark  is  obtained  in  the 
wai*inest  spring,  for  then  the  sap  is  most 
abundant,  A  few  days  of  cold  previous  to 
ihe  felliug  and  stripping  reduce  the  pi^opor- 
tiou  of  tannin  and  ^ap.     The  bark  of  coppice 

trees  about  12  year^  ohl  contains  more  tan  i  Quercus  vEgilop5,  or  prickly 
than  younger  tree?,  and  these  more  than  old  ;  gi*owing  in  tlie  Morea.  A*  ♦*f»t^tt 
ones.     Oak  barU  contains  from  o'Cj  to  6*0  per  ,  are    gathered    they    are  r 

cent,  of  tannin,  and  in  this  as  in  other  astrin-    conveyed  by  rantoi*    to  >  r 

gent  barks  the  tannin  iij  contuined  siolcly  in    Theie  are  here  stored  in  v,  u    i.>  i 
the  iuner  white  layers  next  the  all^urnujii,  the    months,  in  laj^ers  of  from  j 
middle  eolomed  portion  containing  most  of  |  ness.     The  eups  undergo  u 
the  extiactive  matters,  and  the  epidermis  or  |  tiou,  and  in  drying,  cUt  b^" 
exterior  but  Utile  extractive  and  no  tAunin.  |  which  confined  the  aeon 
From  4  to  6  lbs,  of  oak-bark  are  required  for  I  the  acorn  to  fall    from  tin:  • 
the  production  of  J  lb.  of  leather,     JuKurope,  j  wliich  contain    no  Uinnin  art 
leather   tauned    with  oak-bark  i*  considered  J  the  cups,  and    thi»*(»  of  the   Uitir-r  n^ 
superior  to  that  made  with  any  other  tanning  I  damaged  are  al*o  pirked    cmic^      Tbn 
material,  but  the  process  is  slower.   The  price  I  of  the   eups    including    i|i^ 
of  good  English  oak-bark  per  load  of  4J  cwt,  i  under   2  inihes.     A    ^mn!l 
delivered  in  London  in  June  18.52,    varied 

from   12/.  to  13/.  10^,     Wfieu  the  bark  ha?^    mon  ;  It  is  somcwh  i  ,     -  rj 

stripped,  the  loug  pieces  ai*e  set  up  on 

fstacked)  to  dry. 

Sumach  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 

lighter  and  finer  kinds  of  leather.     It  cousists 

of  xhQ   powder   of    the    leaves  and    young 

branches  of  shrubs  growing  iu  the  south  of  I  requireil  for  theproductioji 

Europe  and   known    to   botanists   as    Rhus  <  >vhich  is  said  to  be  lefs    p 

cotiuQs,  Venus  sumach,  or  the   wild  olive,  ]  than  that  made  wttli    on  I,  : 

1   of  iihus  cuiiariQ,  hide   ur  elm-leHTed    a«  lu  make  valouia  the  rJjv  j 


to  be  the  result  of  ferinei 
excluded  the  colour  ta  uot  pmnuiri; 
leather  is  equally  good.  TUe  pri-:! 
8/.  to  9f,  per  ton. 

Vahnia   cooststs    of    tlie 


y.  camat4i,  beaiTt  a  I 
mon  ;  it  is  somcwb  i 
chiefly  used  by  tbo 
is  thick,  fulU>»rowii,     , 
exposed  to  rain  after  bei 
lose  a  portion  of  their  tii^M 
a  deei)er  colour.     About  2  II 
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ili^  except  ciitecho  or  terra.  A  mix-  spoiifry,  permcHlile  to  water,  nutl  of  a  dark- 
Talontaaud  oak-bark  may  be  used  with  reddLsh  fiiwn  colour.  The  Jijjlit-coloureil 
fleet.  variety  of  catechu   produces  a  softer  leather 

cw/ ^rA  is  almost  exclusively  used  by  than  that  tanned  with  cutch.  Catechu  pro- 
iTes  of  India  for  tanning  pui  poses  ;  it  duces  but  little  of  the  deposit  of  bloom  which 
m\j  bark  that  can  be  procured  in  hirge  is  yielded  by  oak-l>ark,  vaionin  and  divi.  A 
ies  aud  cheap.  Price  from  ^  to  2  Rs.  pound  of  catechu  is  saiil  to  bo  sufficient  for 
und.  !  the  production  of  about  a    pound   of  leather. 

iajlsfuia  bark,  or  native  Amulta?.  C«techu  is  used  by  ml ic-o  printers,  to  produce 
d  to  contain  a  good  quantity   of  tan- ;  «  <""«<^  bronze  on  cotton  fabri.-s. 

Mf/roLalftifSf    are    the    fruits    of    several 

.^     .,'  ..  *•       r«i    1  •    '  ''pecies  of  Termiiutlia,  and  used  in  India  as  a 

•a   ohinsifoliay  or  native  Chnkoor,  is      ' ,    .:,..,,!•  .i        Vi-.  ,,     r    •    • 

^    .Ml     \,      at  '     .\       I     *T  1        r       sulistJtute  lor  galls.     When    ripe,  the  fruit  is 
mt  still  not  sufficiently  plentiful  so  for    .^„,.  ,i,„^^j    iV     i       .•  ii    i    ^i    i-    i 

,.       1    I   '^        II        I         .  ?>ear-shaped,  deeply  wrinkled,  and  of  a  brown- 

*tiire  on  anjthini?  but  a  small  scale.        .  ,    ,..  n   ..,      i        .  ••       •   u    r        -/»  .       in^^ 

nM      1  ^1         II    I      .      r.i       "•'^h  yellow  tolonr  :  It  weijrhs  from  /()  to    10() 

I. — 1  he  leaves  and  small  shoots  of  the ^      .,.,     ,      ,         .  •       *u       i    i       r  .i 

.  ,  1  .     u  •  o' grains.      1  he  husk  contains  the  whole  of  the 

Aura,     supposed  to  be  a  species   of   . 7  ,.  •.  „^ .,  , 

I-     1.  1      u  1      t:  1  nstringent    matter,    some    mucilage,    and    a 

ilia  have  also  been  used.     It  has  pro- ,  , ._. .   •  ,        ,,  ,  i    .  i  •  i 

,    ,     .    .,        ^       \        .         \        '  brownish  yellow  colouniiff  substance,    which 
somewhat  similar   to    the    American    .     „     ,    .;   i    r      ,■       ,  ^-  ,,  r,,. 

rw,.      1  r*i-    «4       ♦!         I         1'^    "*^^**    '"    India    foi    dveiiig    vdlow.     Ihe 

The  leaves  of  this  *  Aura  have  becu  !,  „i    .  ,,  .    Ti      i     '^-  •        i 

.  ..  I  .    .       •       r  '  1'"***^  >'**  usually  separated  by  bruising  the  nut, 

o  be  useful  in  tanning  for  some  years  ;'.■  ,    ..   ^      f      *      rp.      /      .        r  ' 

^.         ,  1   -.         •        ^    I  which   It  encloses,      llie  tannin    of  nivroba- 

Datives  have  not  used  it,  owing  to  i  ,         lo-.^    r   i  .i  .  <•        *\    *    r      n     V-   n- 
,^        ris    1-       •*   •     1  .•^-       I  lans  (lifters  .vh^'htlv  from  that  of  galls.   Gallic 

culty  of  nndmg  it  in  large  quautities.  ;      •  ,  •       ,,      . .       '      •        .,        ,  " 

1      .1  1-1*       1  I  acid  IS  also    present   in  rather   lar«re    propor- 

to  leather  a  light  colour.  #.\  „      t-i     ..•  ^^r  i    i        •     t         io-o 

o  '  turn.      Ihe  price  of  inyrobalans  in  June  18o2 

Aw,  cutch,   terrti'japonica  and  term  '  was   quoted  at  from  hi.  to  10/.  per  ton. 
ien:e- are  inspissated  aqueous  extracts  I        ,..      ^  ,--  ..,    t      j    ■  ,    - 

,     ',  1*1  .1  1  '       Mimosa  or   Irafffc-oarkj  is  procured   from 

D  bark,  wood,  catechu  or  cutch  and     ^-a-        .  r     •  i  •  i 

^    '        r  \       A       •         .1  11  different   species   of  mimosn,    which   grow  in 

or  terra  of  the  Acacia  catechu  audi   4..^4,...i-.  '    i  x-^..,  v   .i      i      t*.  •  .• 

,  n  r^         '  1  •  T      Australia  ami  ISew  Zoalnnd.     It  is  sometimes 

le    leaves   of   uncaria   gambier.      in,..,., i  :     .i     r  .„,    r /i   •  i      *      x  n 

,        ^  ^         ^     .  imported  m  the  form  of  fluid  extract,  as  well 

L-e,     the    two    sorts    are    known    asl„,V   ,i     .,,,     .  ..,    ,.    .    i        i  i     •* 

i^    .  u         1  r>       u-  MM  *      ;  ns  hark.    I  he  leather  pi  (xluced  by  its  menus  is 

-  or  Cut«:h  and  Gambler       ihe  cate-    ^i-  ,,^i  ^..  .i:.„    k...  /t- 1  «  i  ,.i    '       ti     i      i 
'     ^       t        •    p  \       r  i         '  ^*  c^^^O''  nnjilitv,  hut  of  hnd  colour.     Ihe  bark 

n    Bombay  is  from  the    former   lice,  >         ♦  i     i;     i  *      ^      i    ^    •*   i  *     • 

*  T,    '     ,  r  .11..  T>  '""-^^  ''^'  finelv  ground,  or  it  does  not  give  up 

from  Benga   from   the  ;itter.     Jioin- ,  .,  ^     i    i      i*i    *       •     *  .     ^ 

V  °,    .     ,       .  ,        .  ithewlioleof  its  tniinin  to  wnrm  water. 

<-hii  or  cutch  is  the  richer  in  tnnniii  ;  |  ^ 

,  dark  brownish  red  colour,  internally  '  Cork-tree  bark.—Covk  \vlii<h  is  the  outer 
,s  exteriiallv,  aud  of  specific  gravity  ^^*''^'l  ^=^»1^  <>f  '''^  cork  o«k,  niny  be  removed 
kfn«rMl  c.-itechu  or  terra  is  of  a  ligli't  .  ^viihoiit  injury  to  the  tree,  but  the  inner  bark 
olour  iniernally  :  its  specific  gravity  '^^'^''^•^>  '•'^  ^^^^'^  '"  tanning  cnuiiot  be  removed 
Both  are  astringent  and  bitter,  Icav- I  ^^'''l«*>'>t  destroying  the  tree.  In  Corsica, 
eelisL  taste  on  the  palate.  Catechu  -"^P*^"".  -'^"^^  ^  ^^'^^  «^''^^»"  countries,  where  the 
■ed  by  felling  the  Acacia  catechu  tree,  I  *»"C^  is  abnndanr,  the  bark  is  removed  for 
It  up  into  small  pieces,  and  boiling  ;  <"">•'"?■  'A^l»i-^  l»'n"k  contains  twice  as  much 
ter  iu  a  narrow  mouthed  vessel  until  '"""">  *'^«  oak-bark  of  average  quality.  The 
i-half  of  the  original  bulk  of  liquid  I  t*^""'"  appears  to  resemble  that  of  catechu  : 
The  solution  is  then  tr{m>rerre»l  to  '^  '••(fords  ^mn-elv  any  bloom  and  gives  a  dark 
airthen  vessel,  iu  which   the  evapora-  i  ^^^^"»"  '^  ^^'^^  l^*'il»t?J- 

oiitiuued  ;  the  inspissatioii  is  complet-  |       ^-^"'^^'  ^^"*^'  contains  a  good  deal  of  tannin, 
xposiire   to  the  sun  with   occa.^ional  ,  mucilage,  and  some  rcbin,  and  is  sometimes 
Before  the  extract  is  quite  dry  it .  "^^^^  •'^'^  «  substitute  for  oak  bark,  for  tanning 
a    ill    cloths,   strewed   over  with  the  i  '*'^'  "u^erior  sheej)  skins,  known  as  basils. 

cow-dung,  cut  into  &mall  lumps  and  ;  IVilloxo  bark  contains,  according  to  Davy, 
xposed  to  the  sun.  Tho  tannin  of  I  2*3  per  cent,  tannin,  and  that  of  the  Leicester 
ia  soluble  in  cold  water.  Catechu  '  willow  6*8  per  cent.  Danish  leather  which 
irds  a  peculiar  principle,  which  has  |  has  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  odour,  and  is 
uned  catechiu  aud  catechuic  acid,  used  for  making  glove?,  i>^  prepared  from  kid 
§  uot  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  '  and  lamb  skin,  by  means  of  willow  bark, 
so  io  the  solution  of  the  tannin  of  which  is  also  used  iu  the  preparation  of 
Catechu  is  extensively  used  in  !  Russia  leather,  but  the  odour  of  that  leather 
iODiogy  aud  of  late  years  has  also  is  produced  hy  the  oil  of  birch-tree  bark. 
'  '      "  "  '  '        Imported  barks  are  all   free  of  duty.     The 

prices  in  1851,  were  per  ton, 


]ch   used  iu   Europe.     It  tans  skins 
fat  rapidity,  but  the  leather  is  light, 
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Onh  bark— 
Ftemifih..  5 
[Mitob  ,..  4 
UoroftD*  ..  4 

Cvrk'iret  hark. 

Leghorn  .      (S 
Min*^Mfi  hark-  8 


£    4.     1^    f. 


0-7 
5—5 

10-5 


aamiifr AC 

Diri  Dit^i— 

MoreiL to 


£    f. 


0-9     0 


0-R     0       Sn^frrift...,  14     0-15  0 

(J-7     0        More* 10     0-1'i  0 

10-0   10       CiiumU,  ..  14     0-l«   0 

The  ful lowing  tJilile  is  rrorn  one  fonsrniffetl 
liy  Sir  li,  Uavy,  to  show  the  vuluc  lo  tlio 
(uiiMtfi  of  lilts  iliffi»ii»nt  duh'-ryiijcui*  iiumt*d. 
Tbe  tmiiibers  exfuvss  tint  rcUitive  qu:ii» titles 
<if  dry  hitk's  capnl'lt;  oriteinji;  tJUiiiPil  by  etjunl 
weights  of  I  he  uuiteriuKH  i^ 
Borrthnv  C.ileehu  ..   261 

Xut  |j;alt^  127 

WhiM*  inner  bark  rjf  Lricpstcr  willow  ..     79 

Sicilian  tituioaeli      ..,  ,.,  7t* 

While  iuiior  Imrk  oryonnjjj  osiU  ...     77 

»thl  oak     ...  .*•     72 

S|«4rii--h  i'l*e^tnut....     63 

Soiirliung  ten    **.  *♦,  *.*  .-♦      4h 

<irtion  ie:i     ...  ..*         ♦.^  ...      *.*     *♦! 

Eiitln*  hurk  of  Li^ice8ti*r  willtjw  ...      33 

—oak,,  'i9 

' — -  Spiinisli  itheiitiiiit  IM 

MidiUe  bark  ofonk  ...  19 

Leit^ester  wiUow  .,      16 

Spsinish  cbefitiiut  ..       ..      14 

Entire  bark  of  t*lm        ..  ,,.  ...      13 

. ^ Cuniraou  willow  .,*      11 

— Rof/fe^  ArfM  find  Mnfififarfftres  of  Tttdin, 
;i.  4H4  ;  Mtnltttx  Exhihitian  Jrtrifx'  Bfpori  ; 
FoiveiVa  ihutd  fwah^  Ecnn.  J'rttd.,  J^unjab^ 
p.  157  ;  Car  Exhih.  1862  ;  Pooi's  Sintlstic^ 
of  Commerce  ;  TomthiiiOH\s  Dictionatt^, 

LEATHKK  WOUKEUS,  i.liroijo;liour 
Britif^h  India,  *r»pH»j  *ind  Chiinn  wre  ivgaiiied 
115  nui'teiiu  races.  In  Btfrar,  iho  workers  in 
leather  assert  that  thfy  coiisigt  of  12|  custe^, 
umongst  whom  are 

Tlie  Dlior,  who  are  tnnner?,  mako  woter- 
bunkets  and  walcr-s-arks,  the  p.nkhiil  und 
miiffhak. 

The  Hanilela  and  Ivnllur  ch.nmar^  both 
tanners  and  shoeinakors. 

The  Mahratta  ohainar,  a  shoemaket% 

The  Pardesi  cbutnar,  a  cobbler. 

The  Mang  cliamar,  who  make  sandals. 

The  Mahomedan  chamni',  who  is  a  book- 
binder. 

The  Kafai  chamar,  who  make  shoes  aud 
sandals  and  labour  in  the  fields,  at  seed  and 
harvest  times.  Tho  Katai  are  identiral  in 
jversonal  appearance  with  tho  ehiickler(cha- 
kill)  of  the  very  f^outh  of  India. 

The  chamar  of  Auruugabwd,  worship  Ma* 
rlainroa  aud  Sitla,  They  many  when  under 
agC|  amongst  themselves,  proceeding  on  foot 
to  the  goddess  Sitla,  whose  shrine  they  dr- 
cuatJUDbtilate    five  timefi.     The   expense   is 
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abi»nt  a  h nn» I r*»d    ^Jp1i^*.     Tin 
Thi'V  born  their  dead,    hut  fomd 
gent  men  ul  Auruugabad,  did 
anytliiifg  followed  dentK^   The  • 
tanner!*  and  leather  worker*  ar 

B«aiffMrf  Can*     MhsAs. 

Miidtgii;  tnadl^ara      «*      ,  Cbakili, 
M;iiiu,ru,  Coo  HO,  '  M«eiti;&, 

<%uckler«  £ao.     ^Uiiyc^lti  \ 

Tho  Mang  or  Mhaog  ure  Msmti 
alt  the  (»orthein  f>a]'t4»  of  the  Inq 
in  the   Bombay  Pre^idenry,  rti 
dei^h,   the   Coaean    and    Kota|i 
ant)    leather    wurkers  are    perlil 
hnjnhit?  of  all  the  settled   rari 
of  India,  aud  ihey  dwelt  outsidd 
liie    villa^e>,    for    they    are    d^ 

I  nneleai)      They  are  taiineri«, 
\{vi\x*H  and   leather,  &hue  and  ta 
n»<'9M»ngt'ri«,    scaveDoretT-,    and 
They  are  never  horsekeepei^i. 

^  lioni*  are  the  most  abj*--ct,  uiid  ani 
few  have  ever  been  known  to  lisTri 
to  read  or  wiite.     The  tiii^» 

iof   a  dark-bhirk  hne^  ^h^rt   iii^ 
of  \*ery  blender  frame  ; 

,'  Jariy  s*Iight»  andoalf  aini 
>till  eat  rreatinvii  which  nK 
nnrleain  and   liki.'wisL'  eat  i 

I  of  diseasie.      In  rmal  village*' tlij 
htweiJt  menial  ottiees,  sncli  as 

I  srnveugers,   and  are   paid  by 
crops  and  some  mo  alt  (»rivtl€^« 
permitted  to  revjih^  tvithiti    the 
The  Mnibiru  and  Madi^aru  of  ( 
dial  >»lavt's,  and  seem  id^^iitieal  will 
The    ^?adaru     make    bn^^ket:*. 
India   and    in    Bentral,   ^\^f^  rh| 
workers    in  hides  and    ' 
tthoe  an«l    harness    mak* 
the    great   bnik  of  tlK>  lab.HtiT'l 
place  of  tbe  Dher  or  Partnh  iifj 
There  are  many  8eeti<icis  of 
thronghont  the  Hydermbad 
BeraJ-  they  <»orvt3  a^j  tifiavRiigicT,  ( 
man  and  exerntioner.    Their  «|| 
is  a  knife.  They  am  pun  <vf 
like  the  pariah  are  the   pretlbH 
village.    The  Pendi  Mang,  are  I 
Mhaug  worship  the  Ir^ither  rop 
make.     They   also  make   emkc 
place  in  the  ground  and  ovur  ^1 
aud  a  lamp,  and  wort$hip 
worship   the   spirit*   of 
have   led  evil  lives.     Tti€J 
lb   have,    for   food«    cmtl 
hordes  that  die  of  iitse»9«,  1 
Utls  \f>  disputed  by  the  Dhcr  orl 
the  village  of  Dmiigoptir&,  Id  i| 
this  [>oInt  v(  a^  for  20  nKNitlis,  \ 
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ilUmate  decision  beiug  iu  favour  of  the  i  timners,  but  are  regarded  as  hiiidoos,  and, 
.  In  the  DortherD  DekLnu  are  the  |  unlike  the  Dher  aud  Mhang,  reside  within 
»0B  Maug  Garoro  ;  Hollai'  Maiig  ; '  the  villages.  They  worship  the  eartheu  jar 
au  Maug.  The  Maui^-Garoro,  are  also ;  in  which  the  hides  are  steeped,  placing  ver- 
l  ''Pbaiasti"  or  Migrants,  as  they  have  i  miliou  on  it.  Tliey  do  not  partake  of  animals 
but  move  from  place  to  !  that  die  of  disease.  Tliey  never  devote  their 
'  young  women  to  tlie  gods.  They  are  looked 
on  by  the  Pariah  or  Dher  as  vile,  and  are  uot 
associated  with  in  euiing  or  intermarrying. 
The  Dhor  are  robu.st,  fair,  t^hort^  men,  with 
well  developed  chesrs,  wide  faces,  light 
coloured  eyes,   many  of  them  with  a  light 


itded   abode 

begging  ;  tiieir  men  and  women 
e  other  clothes,  and  smear  their  fore- 
with  tbered  kuku,a  mixture  of  turme- 
i  saiHower.  They  also  are  conjurors  and 
of  band  adepts  from  which  iliey  have 
imme   Garori.     The  men  also  beat  the 


,  ivheu  practising  their  conjuring  tricks,  i  mustaclie,  and  in  all  their  features  they  pre- 


sent evidence  of  a  Mongol  origiu.  They 
never  eat  the  large  horned  cattle,  the  cow, 
huffalo,  or  bullock,  nor  do  they  eat  dead 
animals,  but  iowls,  ii.sh,  deer,  goats  and  sheep 
are  lawful.  They  marry  in  their  own  tribe, 
be  date  palm,  are  also  labourers,  bring  j  making  the  marriage  procession  on  a  bullock, 
marry  girls  under  age,  fall  at  the  foot  of  |  and  say  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  proceed 
1  Huiiuman  but  worship  at  a  distance,  |  on  a  horse.     The  objects  of  their  wor.'ihip  are 

very  doubtful,  but  like  almost  all  the  idol-wor- 


HoUar  Maug  are  village  musicians  ;  at  | 
geSy  play  on  the  sannai,  a  wooden  i 
il  instrument,  and  beat  the  dafra  ;  they  1 
O  labourers,  and  go  messages. 

Dekhan  Mhang  make  brooms  and  mats 


lot  allowed  to  approach  the  idol.  They, 
9  pariah  and  the  humble  native  chris- 
e  also  prohibited  approaching  the  house 
liiiidoo^  but  stand  some  yards  oif  and 
be  their  presence  by  calling  out  baba, 
lai-aj,  or  aycr,  i.  e.,  father,  great  chief, 
id  as  ivith  the  Dher,  every  thing  they 
rouglit  and  every  thing  they  touch  as 
le  place  they  touch,  is  unclean.  If 
I  metal  dish  it  is  passed  through  fire, 
cloth  or  other  material,  it  is  washed,  or 
ed  with  water,  or  placed  on  tlie  ground 
th  purification.  They  mount  on  horse- 
D  procession  to  their  marriage,  a  pri- 
^rhich  they  prohibit  to  the  Dher,  and 
Tell  or  oilman.  They  do  not  usually 
dead  creatures  as  a  rights  but  beg 
IS     from     the    Dher.     They    worship 


jjhipping  races  of  India,  they  worship  at 
anniversaries,  the  chief  implements  of  their 
trade,  which  in  their  case  is  the  tan-pit,  but 
they  weekly  cowduug  a  small  spot  in  their 
house,  on  which  they  burn  incense,  place 
flowers,  and  wheaten  cakes  covered  with  rice, 
bow  down,  worship  and  eat.  The  deity,  thus 
invoked,  one  family  at  Oodghir  said,  was 
Bawa  Adam,  whom  they  consider  to  be  Maha 
Deva,  and  inquiry  elicited  the  information 
that  about  60  or  80  miles  west  of  Puuderpore, 
is  a  stone,  named  Bawa  or  Father  Adam. 
They  also  worshipped  Ai,  whom  they  desig- 
nate as  the  Bhnwani  at  Taljapore,  but  Khan- 
doba  at  Malligaum,  also  receives  their  wor- 
ship. The  temple  guardians,  however,  do  uot 
permit    the   Dhor  to  approach    near   to    the 


lly     all    the    local    deities    or    village  !  idols,  as  their  trade  of  workers  in  skins  and 


the  Ammuu,  Ai,  Mata,  Mnsoba, 
Liy  Devi,  Kandoba,  &c  ,  and  the  Mangir 
osts  of  deceased  relatives.  Mangir 
Ibrai  of  a  human  beiug  engraved   on 


hides  makes  them  unclean.  They  bur}-  the 
dead  who  have  fallen  victims  to  small-pox  and 
cholera,  but  those  from  some  other  diseases 
are    burned  ;  a    pregnant    woman    dying    is 


or  copper,  intended  to  represent  a  burned.  They  make  leather  from  hides,  xind 
sd  father  oi'  mother,  sometimes  it  is  a  j  manufacture  such  articles  as  are  used  for 
of  copper  containing  a  silver  figure  of  }  water  purposes,  the  mot  bucket,  the  d'hol  and 


The  Mangir  is  worshipped  at  the 
and  dussara,  and  at  amas  or  moonless 
and  full  moon  aud  anniversaries.  The  j 
is  ^rorshipped  by  washing,  and  burning 
leense.  They  bury  or  burn  their  dead. 
place  the  corpse  in  the  ground,  then 
ipotful  of  water  from  the  river,  pour 
ba  body  and  cover  tlie  dead  with  earth  : 
iree  days  they  take  food  and  place  it 
be  dead.  They  seem  doubtful  as  to 
iigratiofl. 

Dhor,    Hind.,  Tel.  ;  Dhoria,   Can.  ; 
^  Mahratta  ;  are  found  in  most  of  the 
wiUMges  of  southern  India. 
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pak'hal. 

LEBANON,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  com- 
prehends the  two  ranges  of  Libauus  aud  Anti- 
Libanus.  Lebanon  is  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  chain.  The  range  of  the  Lebanon, 
extends  between  the  33rd  and  3Gth  degree  oi 
north  latitude,  from  the  river  Assey  (*'^€ 
ancient  Orontes)  to  its  southern  limits,  bouw^l- 
ed  by  the  Letani,  or  Leonres  of  old.  I*  is 
inhabited  by  a  variety  of  ditferent  tribes,  wU^ 
from  time  immemorial  have  found  a  ref*'©®  ^-i 
its  fastnesses. 

AnsarL — The  most  northern  district  ot  tV| 
They  are  \  range,   extending 
L 


to   the   neighbourhood 
4« 


LECAXIITM  COFrKJl 

aysariiAt4"d.  T4it?jf  inn 
iuznvi  or  Ausdii.  A  spacious  plaiu,  open  i  spt^iLkiiig^  a  bmvt*  auO  liouevt  nice;  pi 
to  tlie  sea  on  the  west,  ejcteuJii  nortli  «is  fnr  |  die  virtues  of  Uo!»pitttHty  to  a  dt»|^rr€i| 
as  Tortosii^  uud  !«>  bounded  on  the  oust  by  the  umorigst  more  civilized  natinjA*,  b| 
Aii^«ri  mouutniiis.     'Hjis    elm  in    is    a    lower  |  forgetting  itn  iojiiry  ;    licrvcf  con*i 


LEBA^OK. 

Tt Ipoli.  i»  occupied  hy  n  sect  of  idulateis  call-    mnj   be 
ed  At 


branch  o!  the  Libnuu!',  but  is  toi^ii  known  thun    between  ttie  Druses  and  tlie 
mos^c  purts  of  thiii  eelehratetl  njonntain,  being    tribes  of  the  mountJiiu,  if  i 
inhabited  by  the   hivvle?tj   Arizarl   tribe,  who    driv6  oul  ali  intruders,  *«ud 
liave  never  been  brought  into  actual  subjt^rtion    and  itidepeadeut  slate.     Ui^ 
by  any  of  the  PbhIims,     One  of  their  &eets«,  the  ;  itelebrated     Drn^e    chief,    I 
•  Slmmsi/    are   naid  Ijy  some  to   woiship  the  I  whole  of  the  Lebnnou  w#i« 
bun  ;  hut  the  orij^in  of  fhia  people  and  their    a  Druse  >heikh  or  chieftain. 


Oil 


rehVion,  are  stiH  uuknowti.  Like  the  Druses, 
they  may  possviljly  be  a  ni  a  homed  an  feet* 
B*jix*lvh«rdt  mentions  the  Anzari  set:t;^,  ealling 
them  Kelbye^  Sbamsye  and  Mokhidjye  ;  but  I  the  Ha u ran,  by  one  of  iitois^ 
adih-^,  "nothing  ts  known  of  them  except  tlie  ^  elian^^es  of  fortune  so  common 
names/'  The  Anxari  are  tlie  least  numterous  j  smcfeded  uinler  the  title  of  *i» 
of  the  Lebanon  tribes,  their  nntnber  in  1840  to  tlie  snpremaey  of  the  *  Moudi 
not  exceeding  20,000  souls. 

Maronttes  occupy  all  the  tnost  central 
valleys  and  l!je  lii'^liest.  ridges,  from  t!ie 
neighbourhood  of  Tripoli  to  the  south  of 
Bey  rout.  The  Keslirouan,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  D'Jounie  bay,  h  exrluHively  occu- 
pied by  this  christian  sect,  faid  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  sixth  century  by  a  certain 
St.  Maroniu!<|  and  which  in  relijiious  tn alters 
a4;knowledge!i  the  supremacy  of  Home  though 
it.H  elergy  maiulain  the  right  of  electing  their 


however,  an  ancient  and  (iDwerful  i 
dan  family  of  the  name  of  ShehaUi 
descended    from   Maljamiuad,  and  t 


Lebanon  is  called.     Little  m*^itdii 
these  *f;raud  Princi's  <»f  J 
accession  of  Amir  Milhen^ 
old  Amir  Buschir^   in   the 
nineteenth  eetitury.      The   > 
so  futnous  in  Scripture,  waj*,  i 
tnuch  employed  in  the  consiro 


n  tar 

rnOfc< 


i 
It 

i 


'  and  for  other  religious  buil 
It  i»  usitally  called  Pintle 
times  Ceih'us  Libanus — H' 
i^oL  li,  pp,  68-9  ;  RcminiscrhctM  < 


own  bishops  or  patriarchs,  ofdi^pen^ing  with  ;  fJrfti,'Col,  Eters  A*i}tter;   VoL 


a  state  of  eelibac}',  and  of  entering  into  the 
marriage  slate.  The  Maronites  are  the  most 
numerous  of  the  Lebanon  tribes,  numbering 
about  2U0,00t),  of  whom  35,000  were  reckou- 
ed  capable  of  l»e«ring  arms, 

Tiie  Mutawoii  aie  found  in  the  plain  of  the 
Boceah  (betwoc'u  the  Lilianus  and  the  Anti- 
Libanus)^  Uie  t^ides  of  the  Aati-Libanus  and 
Lhe>  lower  pat  I  of  the  southern  Libauu?,  ex- 
tendiog  to  the  noi*th-east  of  Suur  or  Tyre; 
but  at  present,  they  form  only  iin  inconsider- 
nblt>  |>oriion  of  the  population  of  this  part  of 
Syria. 

Druif. — Crosninj;  the  district  of  ICatnh,  and 
proceed! ug  to  the  siouthern  range  of  hills  ex- 
t^ending  parallel  to  the  coas^t*  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bey  rout  to  the  hciiihts  above 
SIdon,  we  come  to  the  country  of  the  Druses 
^vhof^Q  origin,  belief,  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, have  loug  been  enveloped  In  my**tiTy, 
and   continue  to  afford   food    for  s|M3C«tation» 


Xapier'g  Life  and  (otrrtpoudt 
pfK  I-4»     See  Bftlbec,  Kelu. 
LEBIA,    otie  of   tho  Colee 

family  Lebiadre,  is  of  ri^re  *^cr-Ti 
east,  L.  unieolor,  is  fror 
h  found  at  Pooua.     Oi 
to    Africa   and    Af^ia,     tbr 
however,  predominate  iti  t^ 
LEBONA,  Hebrkw.  15. 
LMBUK,  Alt.  Cordi*  my  v» 
LE    CALYBE     DK     LA 


GULNEE,  Ftt,     i-\    ' 

LECAMUM     * 
cotfee  bug  of  Ceylon,  lui 
tated  some    of  the    |dn?tt 
They   are    greedily  d* 
red    ant,     Formica    mi, 
an    attempt    wa^    madi?     lo 
bug   by    tlie    in  trod  action 
their    ftttacks    on     tlit    €« 
presented  the  full  ^n*.-^*-- 
Lec^ Ilium   cofiV* 


cfwJ 

t  fWl 


They   are,  liow^evet*,  idohiters  ;   otie  of  their 

objects  of  worship  U  said  to  be  the  image  of  a   young  shoots  and  b,iM-,  t 

calf,  which   latght  adduce   *ome  analogy,  in    a  noisome  ineruftation  of 

their   religion,    between    that  of   the   ancient  I  larvw,  frotn  the  pemictoiM  tiitlucur* 

Egyptians  and  of  the  hindoos  of  modern  tiroes.  '  the  fruit  shriVeU  and  drops  oC    It 

Be  that  as  it   may,  the   Dru««es  are  not  only    cu^    and    a  number  of   browtdill 

tolerant  lu  religious  matteri?,  but  some  of  them  |  bodies  may  be  seen  *»tndr4rnj^  th<* 

do  not  hesitate  to  conform   outwardly  to  the  t  and  occasional" 

teligioun  observ'ance?jof  those  with  whom  they    of  the  leaves. 
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LEOAKIUM  COFFEE. 


LEDJA. 


Dale  containiDg  a  large  number  of 
)y  which  are  hatched  within  it. 
jronng  ODes  come  out  of  their  nest, 
be  obserred  running  about  on  the 
Ing  like  wood-lice,  but  shortly  after 
ted  the  males  seek  the  underside  of 
while  the  females  prefer  the  young 

their  place  of  abode.  The  larvae 
ales  undergo  transformation  into 
iath   their   own   skins,   and   their 

horizontal,  and  their  possession 
nay  possibly  explain  the  compa- 
re presence  of  the  male  on  the 
*he  female  retains  her  powers  of 

until  nearly  her  full  size,  and 
this  time  that  her  impregnation 
.  The  pest  does  not  produce  great 
il  it  have  been  two  or  three  years 
te,  but  at  length,  the  scales  on  the 
oic  numerous,  the  clusters  of  berries 
lack  sooty  look  and  a  great  number 
1  off  before  they  are  mature.  The 
its  have  a  disgusting  look  from  the 
yellow  pustular  bodies  forming  on 
[eaves  get  shrivelled,  and  on  many 
%  single  berry  forms.  The  coffee 
appeared  in  1843,  on  the  Lupallu 
e,  and  it  or  a  closely  allied  species 
•serred  on  the  Citrus  aclda,  Psidium 
,  Myrtus  zeylanica,  Rosa  iudica, 
borea,  Vitez  negundo  and  other 
I  most  abundantly  on  the  coffee 
noist  places.  It  re-appears,  though 
and  is  easily  conveyed  on  clothes 
ne  place  to  another.  Dr.  Gardner, 
J.  £.  Tennant  quotes,  is  of  opinion 
nedies  have  failed,  and  that  it  must 

out  as  other  blights  do.  The 
le  brown  or  scaly  bug,  Lecauium 
of  a  clear  light  pinkish  brown 
;htly  hairy  and  very  pretty.  It  is 
Ate  than  the  male  Pseudococcus. 
IS  when  young  are  yellowish,  mark- 
•ey  or  light  brown  ;  and  old   indi- 

light  brown  with  a  dark  margin. 
old,  damp  and  close  localities  d,CK)0 
ght,  and  the  propagatiou  as  iu  the 
is  continuous.  The  brown  bug  is 
ted  with  parasites,  amongst  which 
immou  are  eight  minute  Hymeuop- 
3s)  with  brilliant  colours,  but  a 
icarus  tran&lucens,  and  the  larvae 
ocorus  circumdatus,  a  kind  of  lady- 
3ed  on  the  bug.  In  the  larvae  state, 
nd  female  brown  bug  are  not  dis- 
e.  The  number  of  eggs  produced 
3  brown  bug  is  about  700.  Those 
te  bug  are  not  so  numerous  :  but 
agation  in  Ceylon    in    continuous, 

the  year,  and  this  explains  their 
lance  compared  with  cold  countries 
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where  the  produce  is  one  generation  of  young 
annually.  The  brown  bug  particularly  the 
full  grown  female,  is  dreadfully  infested  with 
parasites  which  thus  greatly  help  the  planter. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  coffee  plant- 
ing could  be  carried  on  without  their  aid  in 
the  destruction  of  the  bug.  The  black  bug, 
is  Lecauium  nigrum,  but  the  female  only  is 
known.  In  colour  it  is  from  yellowish  grey 
to  deep  brown  and  almost  black  in  age,  and 
of  a  shield.like  shape.  It  occurs  alone  but 
also  intermixed  with  the  brown  bug — but  it 
is  much  less  abundant  and  therefore  not 
demanding  the  planter's  attention.  Its  occupa- 
tion of  a  coffee,  or  any  other,  tree,  gives  rise 
to  the  appearance  of  a  glutinous  saccharine 
substance  which  bos  received  the  name  of 
Honey-dew.  This  is  either  a  secretion  of  the 
bug  or  the  extravasated  sap  which  flows  from 
the  wounded  tree  or  probably  a  combination 
of  both.  A  fungus  or  two  fungi,  the  Syn- 
cladium  nietncri  and  Trij>osporiura  gardneri 
seem  to  depend  on  this  for  vegetation  as  the 
Honey-dew  and  the  fungus  disappear  with 
the  bug. — iS'iV  J,  E,  Temient's  Ceylon^  Vols, 
i,  p  261  ;  ii,  p.  248.  See  Bug,  Coffee,  Coffee 
bug. 

LECANORA,  see  Dyes,  Lichens. 

LECANORA  TARTAREA,  see  Dyes. 

LE  CHAMEAU,  Fr.  Camelus  bactrianus. 

LECHAYANASA,  see  Yug-byaso. 

LECHEE,  seeLichi. 

LEDEBAURIA  HYACINTHINA,  syv, 
Erythronium  iudicum,  a  native  of  Bundel- 
cund  and  Hyderabad.  Martins  and  Ainslie 
describe  the  bulbs  as  a  substitute  for  squill, 
and  the  latter  writer  informs  us  that  they 
are  used  in  cases  of  strangury  and  fever  in 
horses.  Bulbs  sent  by  Dr.  Key,  of  Bolarum, 
were  slightly  acrid  and  bitter,  but  although 
given  in  double  and  treble  the  usual  quantity 
in  which  squill  is  employed,  they  did  not  in  any 
case  produce  the  marked  effects  which  squill 
occasions.  The  bulbs  which  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  used  had  not  flowered  that  season. 
From  trials  it  would  appear  that  this  article 
holds  out  but  little  prospect  of  its  ever  being 
usefully  employed  in  medicine. —  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  p,  663. 

LEDER,  Dt.,  Ger.     Leather. 

LEDI  GADDI,  Tel.     A  kind  of  grass. 

LEDJA,  a  rocky  wilderness  in  Palestine, 
which  is  from  two  to  three  days'  journey  in 
length,  by  one  in  breadth.  It  is  inhabited 
by  several  Arab  tribes,  viz.,  Selman,  Mod- 
ledj,  Szolout,  Dhouhere  and  Sial  ;  of  these, 
the  Szolout  may  have  about  one  hundred 
tents,  the  Medledj  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  the  others  fifty  or  sixty.  They  breed  a 
vast  number  of  goats,  which  easily  find  pas- 
turage amongst  the  rocks.     A  few  of  them 

4« 


LKKCHES. 

ftlso  keep  sliec^p  ond  cows^  ami  cuUiviLte  the 
ioil  iu  some  parts  of  the  LetJja,  where  they 
wheat  aiul  bailey.  They  possess  few 
borses. — Buckhardi,  VoL  iii ;  RoUmofCi 
Travels,   Vat,  ii,  pp,  121,  14G. 

LE  DROMEDAIRE,  Fr.  GameluB  dro- 
tnedarius,  Li««» 

LE  DUGONG  BES  IKDES,  Fr.  Kali- 
€ore  iJu^ODg. 

LEDUM  CLSTUS.  one  of  the  Ericace»» 
IS  cultivaird  the  same  ad  lavender. 

LEEA  HTRTA,  Bavks  ;  Roxk 

Grows  in  Bengal  and  throughout  the  Pe- 
ninsnla  of  Itidia. 

LEEA  MACROPHYLLA,  BotL 

Tobu-mudriy*,        BEKa.  I  Ky»'bpt*gy«e,  Btrax* 

This  curious  looking  herbacemis  plant  with 
irge  leav*'?^  and  mtmll  white  rtowere  grows 
in  the  south  of  Itulta,  and  is  used  in  medt- 
cine,  in  ring-worm.  Its  root  is  astringent  and 
mucilaginous^  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  for 
the  astringent  properties  of  it»  roots.  The 
Burmaos  use  it  1o  stop  the  efTusion  of  blood 
in  wounds  ;  in  Hindustan  it  is  said  to  be  a 
remedy  for  rhe  guinea- worm.  Drs,  Wight 
and  Wallich  give  also  L,  crispa,  L.  staphylea, 
L.  robusta,  L.  samhuclna,  L.  saoguinea,  L, 
parallela* — R.  Br.  ;  Mason  ;  W*  Ic.  ;  Roxb* 

LEEA  STAPHYLEA,  WighL 

Gllibertia  aalugu,       i>C  I  S.  iadiea,  Bubk. 

Kukt^^-Jlli^'»,  Bkno.  |  Kmdet, 

Grows  throughout  British  India  and  B^r- 
miih —  Wights  le,  ;    Voigt, 

LEECH,  Lieut.,  author  of  vocabularies  of 
seven   languages  spoken  on  the   west  of  the 
Indus  in    Bora.   Geo.    Trans.,    1836,     1838; 
Bom.  re-print.  Vol.  i^  8vo,     Notes  on  a  tuMX 
through  Bebchistan,  in  BL  As.  Trans.,  VoL 
riii^  667,  and  Grammar  of  the  Kashmir  lan- 
guage; Ibid.,  Vol.  xiii,  553, — X)r.  Ruists  Cat, 
LEECHEE  TREE  or  Li-tchi,  the  Nephe- 
lium  litohi  is  a  shady  and  large   tree,  some 
40  feet  high,  ornamental,  and  bears  the  fruit 
of  that  name,  it  is  a  delicious  fruit,  as  largo 
as  a  good* sized   plum.     It  produces  a   very 
large  quantity  of  fruit,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  injury  to  be  feared  from  a  free  use  of  it. 
In  that  respect,  it  is  like   the  mango.     The 
fruit   is    dried    in   India.     Foo-chew*Fo,    in 
FokeiOf  in  China,  is  noted  for  this  fruity  and 
.Vhe  trade  in  them  in  a  dried  state  is  extensive^ 
^^Bonynge  America^  p,  152;  Bogg,    Vege* 
.  i^hle  Kingdom^  p.  165.     See  Leechee. 
7-EECHES. 


LEECHES 


KudAlIa, 
Atteii, 


Tam.  I 


J«nka,^*l^ 


4lu&.  idJo  Kl 

liffthia,    Aa. 

flsk'jratt, 

BtrKH, 

8bw«l*ohl|i    : 

lf4. 

birinf, 

Cmn. 

J94%-»^je, 

Fr. 

ir/ii«-*i 

Out 

Joak,  On.,  HntD. 

PjiNshet :  Uiit«h, 
4lio  Aiiat«b«      Mujtr. 

JaluVa. 


S^H, 
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Leeches  of  the  g«nerm  BdeDa,  i 

Sanguisugo^  or  Hirudo^mciiielatlii 

the  family  Hirudinidie  of  the  cbsi 

from  annul  us,  a  ring,   and  i^ontaii 

medicinal  leeches,  which  are  procQ 

the   stagnant   waters  of  India 

climate  of  the  Dekhan,  a  cast^  ^f  h 

them  for  hos^pital  u^e*     The  full  g 

of  Madras  and   Bengal   will  draw 

but  those   employed  in  Bombay 

dram.  The  numbers  of  these  aunaru 

warm  parts  of  the  world  are  imio 

Hooker  mentions    that,   when  tn 

Sikkim,    between    Siogtaixt    and 

wading    through     deep    mud    oi 

over  rocks,  leeches  swamsed  m 

numbers,  in   the   streams    and    di 

and    in    the    bushes  :    they    got 

hair,  hung  on   his   eyelids  and  r 

his  legs  and  down  his  back.     He 

took  upwards  of  100  from  his  legs, 

small  ones  used  to  eoUeet  oa 

instefi,  an<l  the  sores  they  pi 

healed  for  five  months.     He 

tobacco  applied  to  the  feet  the  bee 

preventing  their  attacks.     He  thiol 

extraordinary  abundance  of  theee  Aj 

Sikkim  may  cause  the  deatl:i  of 

Some  marked  murrains  \i%jn 

wet  seasons,  when  the  leeciiet 

dibte  numbers  ;  and  the  di  _ 

described    to  him    by  the  Lepcfal 

stomach,  in  no  way  di^rs  frotn  vl 

would  produce.     It  is  a  wel)-koe«i 

these  creatures  have  lived  fcjr  ill 

fauces,    Dares»  and  stoma cbs  of  I 

subject,  causing  dreadful  sufferiogf  j 

He  has  seen  the  cattle  feeding  m  pis 

the  leeches  so  abounded  flwt  tttf 

were  frequently  together  OQ  IkliaM 

ponies  are  almost  maddened  by  ll 

the  fetlocks.     The  leed»ee  need  k 

cutta  Hospitals  are  caught  to  laoki 

iu  the  direction  of  Barm^l  by  pel 

allow  them  to  fasten  on  cheawtwil 

are    to  be  procured  at  all  sf  oni 

occasionally  scarce  during  ike  laesHi 

and  May,  when  the  tanks  dry  lUi.  ' 

price  is   two  rupees   per  lutndrid 

Upper  Provinces  a  superior  kind  c 

used,    called  the   Shakooubftdk  }mA 

in  the  tanks  about  ShakOAlied  Ia 

district-     The  Punjab  li 

best,   and  are  procured    in  ftb 

Pateealah  tn  the  Sir  hind  dtti 

kooabad    leech  wilt    genemll^^ 

applieatJeng,  and  it  is  tlie 

letich  that  will  do  »e. 

'  light  olive  green  coloitr^ 
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f>ro<^l 

the  bee 

He  thiol 

»f  theee  k\ 

itttofMi 

llATt  ■ 

ciiettffl 
iieetflB 


LEBGHBS. 

;Lt  ]renow  Stripes  on  the  sides.  The 
mon  wild  leech  of  the  Upper  Provinces  is 
9d  '*  Dabree  ;"  but  for  Hospital  purposes 
▼ery  inferior  to  those  mentioned.  The 
vge  price  of  Shakooabadi  leeches  varies 
I  ihne  to  four  rupees  per  hundred.  The 
ree  from  eight  annas  to  one  rupee  per 
tred.  In  Europe  leeches  are  kept  in  pans 
I  ft  littlo  soft  water,  the  vessels  being 
ired  with  canvass  to  admit  the  air.  In 
gal  they  are  placed  in  common  earthen 
)ls  with  moist  clay.     The  common  leech 

in  the  Bengal  Hospitals  averages  60 
18  in  weighty  and  draws  from  two  to  three 

dmchms  of  blood.  In  Soutliern  India 
mre  found  in  almost  all  pools  which  are 
\tj  in  summer  and  in  which  the  water  is 
that  is  not  impregnated  with  salts.  It 
il  that  CHttle  are  frequently  affected  by 
adhoring  to  their  throats  when  drinking. 
lohde  recommended  salt  to  the  ryots  as 
ledy  and  thinks  an  addition  of  .salt  to  the 
masli  usually  given,  an  efifectunl  remedy. 
ftdipi'a  ceylanica  occurs  in  Ceylon,  H. 
i  iu  the  Archipelago.  Mr.  Carter  in  a 
irandum,  on  the  Leeches  of  Western  In- 
leotions  as  the  difference  between  the 
emn  atid  common  leech,  that  the  com- 
leech  is  about  one  inch  in  length,  of  an 
greeu  colour,  has  seven  lines  down  its 
but  uo  black  spots,  twelve  eyes,  arrang- 
ladrilaterally,  an  uneven  lip,  with  its 
6  notched,  and  is  aquatic.  The  Mathe- 
sech  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
of  a  light  reddish  brown  colour,  has  a 
:  line  down  it^  back,  and  is  covered  oVer 
black  spots,  ten  eyes  arranged  in  a  somi- 
{,  a  smooth  lip,  with  centre  projecting, 
B  terrestrial.  Dr.  .Carter  remarked  that 
Kies  of  Mathenin  leech  appears  to  he 
ion  throughout  the  jungles  in  the  wcst- 
«rt  of  India  as  well  as  in  the  islands  of 
m  and  Madngascur,  and  is  so  abundant, 
e»  and  voracious,  that  it  becomes  a  con- 
able  obstacle  to  those  who  have  to  pass 
igh  localities  infested  by  them,  not  only 
icting  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  but  often 
iciog  irritable  and  festering  ulcers. 
do  iianguisorba  is  the  pnddyfield  leech  of 
Miy  and  Hsmopsis  puludum  is  the  cattle 
I  of  that  island.  There  are  said  to  be 
eB  one  foot  long  in  the  province  of  Shan- 
in  China.  The  Leech  zone  of  Malabar 
in  1,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
ret  season  travelling  in  the  forests  is  very 
wsant*  There  are  no  leeches,  musquitoes 
sepsas  iu  Thibet  ;  and  maggots  or  flics 
€7er  seen  there.  There  are  no  bees  or 
•  in  Dingahara  or  Thibet.  Leeches  are 
inmB  throughout  the  hot  moist  parts  of 

The  Planaria  occurs  near  Madras. 
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LEEZAN. 

Leeches  and  their  effects  must  have  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times,  they  were 
early  employed  by  the  Hindoos  and  Arabs, 
and  six  kinds  of  useful  and  six  of  venomous 
leeches  are  mentioned  by  Susrutn  and  Avi- 
cenna. — Hooker,  Him.  Jour,^  p.  17  ;  Mr. 
Daily's  Notes  quoted  by  (yShaughnessy,  p. 
680  ;  Rohde's  MSB.  ;  Sir  J.  E.  TeHneni*s 
Ceylon^  ^c.  ;  Royle*s  Hindoo  Med.,  p.  38  p 
Wise's  Hindoo  Med,f  p.  177  ;  Eng.  Cyc.  ; 
Mad.  Lit.  Journ. 

LEEDES,  Newberry,  Storey  and  Fitch, 
four  adventurous  merohants,  who,  twenty 
years  after  the  East  India  Company  obtained 
its  fii*st  Royal  Charter,  were  commissioned  by 
the  Turkey  Company  to  visit  India  and  ascer- 
tain what  openings  for  British  enterprise 
existed  there.  They  traversed  Syria,  de- 
scended the  Tigris  to  Bassora,  and  thence 
took  shipping  to  Ormus  and  Hindustan. 
One  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Akbar  ;  another  died  in  the  Paujab,  a  third 
became  a  monk  at  Goa,  and  the  fourth,  Ralph 
Fitch,  after  wandering  to  Siam  and  Malacca, 
halted  at  Coylon  and  Colombo  on  the  5th 
March  1589,  and  was  probably  the  first 
Englishman  who  ever  beheld  the  island. — 
Sir  J,  E.  TennenCs  Ceylon. 

LEEDUNG,  see  Kunawer. 

LEEGETAN  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of 
islands  which  stretch  .from  the  Tawee  Taweo 
islands,  and  from  Unsang  a  great  way  out 
from  the  coast  of  Borneo.  The  most  southern 
is  in  lat.  4*  20'  N.— //oriA. 

LEERS,  the  Allium  porrum,  oi  Linn.  The 
Dative  inhabitants  of  Tenasserim  are  as  much 
attached  to  leeks,  as  the  Israelites  were  to  the 
leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt,  and  they  abouu<l 
iu  their  gardens.     The  seed  may  be  sown  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rains,  or  after,  in 
beds,    broad-cast.     When   about    six    inches 
high   they   require  transplanting    into  large 
h^ds,  or  rows,  at.  least  one  foot  apart :  they  go 
to  seed  in  the  course  of  six  months,  aud  grow 
very  well  in  all  parts  of  the  Deccan.     Menix 
says  garlick,   onions,  leeks   and   niushroomB* 
no  twico-born  man  must  eat,  and  all  vege- 
tables   raised   in    dung. — Mason  ;   Riddell    ; 
Menu,  ch.  v,  para  5, 

LEELAMRITU,  Sakts.     Leela,  play,  and 
anirita,  nectar. 

LEBMA    ISLANDS,  a   group  lying    1  5 
miles  north  of  the  island  of  Carimata — Horsi^ 

LEEPE,  tee  Kunawer. 

LEEVIYA-GAHA,    Singh.      Helicter^i 
isora,  Linn.  ;  Rh.  ;  Roxb.  ;  fV.  ^  A. ;   fV.  Tc 

LEEZAN,  a  village  of  scattered  houses  o^ 
the  side  of  a  hill  which  slopes  down  to  tVi 
river  Zab.  A  mountain  stream  emptif 
itself  into  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  villag 
which  it  separates  from  the  church.  Duvli 
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LinrrBANl>CA8TR 

file  TiiQRSAcre  of  the  Nestor  inns  by  the  Koonig, 
the  itihabitanta  of  Lcozftn  took  refuge  upon  a 
pUtform  on  the  rock  nbovo  the  church,  where 
they  ticfied  all  the  att4?mpls  of  Bedn  Khan 
Bey  to  dislodge  them.  But  being  at  last 
fiUirved  out,  they  capittihilpd  on  the  unJcr- 
stftnding  that  they  were  to  surrctider  their 
arras  aod  property,  soul  their  lives  to  be 
spared*  The  Koords  on  being  ftdmitted  to 
the  platfurin  and  having  takcu  the  iirrns, 
corameuced  an  indiscrimiuatc  slauj^htorj  but 
few  persons  thron^jhout  the  entire  valley 
escaped  this  terrible  rnnsi>acre. 
LEFT-HAND  CASTE. 

Kdagiu,  Kahu,  I  Idftagiii,  Tam, 

FAduyoLit  „      I  Ida^kai,  ,, 

The  vai^hiinva  hindoo  races  in  the  south  of 
lodiiu  speak  of  rhcmselves  as  of  the  right  or 
left-hand.  The  Karnadc  cnumeratiou  of  the 
letVhand  eastes,  fnrnishes  nine,  viz  : 

3.  Uevaagadft,  weftv^ein. 

4.  Oanigmr^  oii-makcrt. 

5.  Gollui,  tuoacy-carrieri. 

6.  pAliwiLa  and  Filuw^u, 
oultiv»torj. 

8.  B^dttf  huniors.  fawlen. 

9.  MAillgA,    tabUdrft,    our- 
rinri  and  iboe-midrert. 


1,  Paoohnlii  or  artizAut, 

a.  £&oiraHratiUi  bUck- 

smith, 
6.  Badago,  carpenter. 
c.  Kjuumgar,  br&xier. 
<it  KaJiartigik,  ttoDo- 
Qtttter 
f,  AlcAiale^gcildamith' 

2,  Beriuothi,  iradtra. 


I  Much  animosity  and  quarrel;^  long  oceur- 
rcd  between  the  right  and  left-hand  »eets  ;  the 
cnu^e  of  which  or  the  points  of  difference,  the 
disputants  themselves  are  generally  unable  to 
state. 
Professor  H,  II.  Wilson  in  his  Hindoo 
Sects  iinplies  that  tlierc  exists  in  Northern 
Itnlia  a  sectarian  hindoo  division,  into  right 
and  left-hand  sects,  and  that  tbc  left-han*l 
sect  are  worshippers  of  the  **  sakti"  or  female 
powers  of  the  hindoo  ik'ihes.  He  says  that 
when  the  worship  of  any  goddess  is  performed 
in  a  publif^  manner,  and  agreeably  to  the 
Vedic  or  Pauranic  ritual,  it  does  not  com- 
prehend the  impure  practices  which  arc 
attributed  to  a  different  tli vision  of  the 
adorers  of  Sakti,  and  which  are  particularly 
prescribed  fo  the  followers  of  that  system, 
la  this  form  it  is  teroied  the  Dak^liina  or 
right-hand  form  of  worsliip,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Vami  or  Vamachari,  the  left* 
hand  worshippers  or  those  who  adopt  a  ritnal 
contrary  to  that  which  is  nsuah  and  to  what, 
indeed,  they  dare  publicly  avow.  They 
worship  Devi,  Lakshmi,  Saraswati,  the  Matri» 
the  Nayika,  the  Yogini,  and  even  the  fiend- 
Ulk0  Dakini  and  Sakini,  are  admitted  to  a 
rfelukre  of  homage.  Siva  with  the  I  wo  hands, 
is  an  object  of  veneration,  especially  in  the 


LEOIStATITR  C?OfW?llR. 

tras.  It  resolves  itself  i 
apparently  into  ditfercnf 
of  the  Kaula  or  Kulina  i 
eraiaent*  The  object  o, 
the  reverence  of  Devi  or  Sakti, 
with  Siva,  to  obtain  supernal 
this  life,  and  to  be  id  en  t  in 

Siva  and  Sakti.     All  ih.    ... .,.ogf 
require  the  use  of  tjome  or  all  of 
Makara,  Mansa^    Matsiya^  flebh, 
women  and  wine  aro  the  fiTe-fiold  ] 
which  takes  away  all  sin.     But  iUtt 
sakti -worship  pel's  are  wholly  unka* 
south  of  (lie  peninsula  of  India,  tii  ^ 
enmity  between  the  right  and  leff-hi 
is   hitter,  and    which   in    Madras  i 
rcsti*ained    by    tlie   f^nttrgy  of  Mr* 
Elliot,  the  chief  Magtstrtite,  belwi 
and  lB6iK—tVil5on\f  Hindoo  &cff, 

LEGASPl,    in     1564,    iti    the 
Philip  the  second   of  B(iaiTi«  with  fi« 
and  four   hundred  seamott,  w«iit  fr 
as  governor  of  the  Philippmes, 
ly   Ajced  himself  on  Zehu.    wh 
time  was  the  central  sca^ 

LEGISLATIVE  C( 
ing  laws  for  Briti^sh  IndU,  ^u  at 
presidency  towns    of  Calcutta, 
Bombay.    In  forming  the  Goveri 
Legislative   Council,    on    the    I 
1862,  the    following  He&olutino 
by  <ho  Cover  nor- Genera  I  ia    Coom 
date.     The    Goveruor-Gcwcml    ia 
under   the   authority  vested  lu   Itiia 
Act  24  and  25  Victoria,  Cap>.  67, 
is  pleased  to  appoint  Salortlay  the 
January    1862,  at  \\  a.  U.  mm  tbc 
the  Council  Chamber  tu  the  Gov 
at  Calcutta  as   the  pint'e   ft^r 
ing  of  the  Council  <  '  vei 

for  the  purpose  of  ^    I 

lations  under  the  provisioiifl  of  Ibtf 
and  to  summon  the  several 
said  council  to  attend  the  said  m 
time  and  place  appointed,  and  id  f* 
Bengal  Council  on    the   17th  J»i 
there  was  issued  the  fallowing  Tn^^ 
to   which    the  Fanction  of  Hct    Mm} 
been  eignified  by  the  Secrelaij  of 
Council    as.   require*!    hy    llie 
Section  XLIX,  24  and  i: 
is  hereby    made  and    p 
information  ;  — **  IVhcnrn 
XLlVth  Section  of  the 
toria,   Caf) .  67,  called    the  • 
Act,    I8Gi;   that  th*^    Ho.. 
Council  so  soon  as  i 
pedicn  t   shal  I    by    F i ,  .  u  x  u u  i 


form  of  Bliairava,  with  whieh  modification  of 

the  deity  it  is  the  object  of  the  worshipper  to  j  provisions    of    ih«j    eaid    Act, 

identify  himself.     The  worUiip  of  the  Varna-    making   the    laws    and    tx-gviHltl^lit 

^  chttrif  js  derived   from  a  portion  of  the  Ton- '  peace  and  good  ggvcrunieDi  of  iW 
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LEOUMINOS^. 


George  and  Bombay  to  the 
ou    of  the   pre.suiency  of  Fort 
iljat  be  shall   specify  ia   aucb 
lihe   period    at  wlueU  such  pro- 
effect  antl  tlje  u umber  of 
bom  the  Lieut.-Govenior  of  the 
Day  nomiuate  for  his  assistance 
and  regulfttioDS  ;  and  whereas 
dechired  hy  Sectioa  XLVII  of 
that   it  shall  he  lawful   for  the 
eral  iu  Council  as  aforesaid  by 
Hatiou   as    aforesaid    to    fir    the 
piesidenry,  di%nsioTi,  province, 
'  India,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
ber  by  Proclamation  to  divide  or 
pe  to  tiro 0  the  iiinits  of  any  <<uch 
Iv  181011,  province,  or  territory  for 
ose,  His  Exctdlency  the  Gover- 
of  India  in   Connc?l   by    virtue 
vested  in  him  a?   above,  does 
itid    proclaim    tlial  tlie  pro- 
Art  touching  the  making 
jlations   for   the  peace   and 
tnt  of  the  presidencies  of  Fort 
Bombay  are  extended    to   thtj 
Bon   of    the   picsidency   of  Fort 
Liat  they  aliall  take  effect   flora 
inuary  1862,     And  ilis  ExceU 
csil  does   further   direct  ia   con- 
pro  visions  of  the  said  Act, 
iber   of    couniiillors   wliom   the 
ftveriior  of  the   said  division  of 
of  Fort  Williain  may  nomi- 
l^sistance   in  making  laws   and 
liall    be   twelve,  and  His  Excel- 
Acil    doth  further  direct  in  con- 
be  provisions    of  the  said  Ant, 
♦til  division   <if   the   said    presi- 
rt  William    in    Bengal   t^hall  for 
of  the  said  Act  extend    to   and 
province?,  distjicts  and  places 
'  administered  by  theLientenuut- 
iaugab 

BRASILE.  It.,  also  Verzi- 
|v?ood,   Cajfulpina  sappan,  Liftn. 
)l  FERRO,  It.     Iron  wood, 
HALLO  DE  BRASILIO,  It. 

^ZIA,  It.     Liquorice  root 
lODIE,  It.     Rose- wood* 
IGS^    of   authora,    the    Bean 
B,  hvis  been    named  by    Lindlcy^ 
comprises    362    genera,     and 
and  four  thousand  species,   of 
bnera  and  891   s [secies  occur  in 
lied,    airanged    hy  botanists  in 
viz»,  the    CurvembrisB,  radicle 
Colyleduns  :  and  the  Rectem- 
bcnt    straight.     The    following 
[g^enera  and  the   number  of  the 
pecies  iu  each  election  : 
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Curvembrttt, 
1  RobltaK. 

1  At;»tl, 

1  CHlutcm, 
3  Oxytropji, 
23  Afltra^aluB. 
I  (iuldeit«UdtJA, 

1  JUipbaoL, 

2  Ortaoearpoa, 

1  rjciifMispii, 

3  Zoruii^ 

i  i£9tiynome&e 

6  Lourca, 
U  liraria, 
90  DctmoHdlum, 

4  iJioeriaft, 

2  Tavcmlert.. 

3  Oxynimphia* 

2  AlUoi^i, 
ID  Alyflicarpua* 

i  Vid*. 

3  rtstim, 

4  Lfttbyrua. 
I  Orobui. 
3  Abmi, 

Krct«mbris 
i  Arnhfrsttm, 
I  Tuifmrindus, 
1  Bsiryicylum, 
tt  Cathnrtuottrpui, 

1  Out  fa, 
30  Biiuaiiita. 
1  Alocxyloti, 
1  liiHliuru, 


1  Mtrrftntbni, 
10  Rhynohotia, 

1  1*7  rrhotiich  lift, 

3A  Phijeorus, 
3  Nouiiaculii, 

2  CantharoBjitr- 


1  Cyrtotropii, 

32  llolichoF, 

2  LabUb, 

3  Pachyrrblxua, 
3  I'traehctuB^ 

!  I'fophDcarpui, 

E  CanavaKa, 
17  Muouaa, 

%  Cajatiua. 

i  Atjtoala, 

3  Dunbaria, 

I  Cyatioaperinuia. 

iCyliata, 
16  Is^fythrinat 

a  Hutta, 

1  Motiotropia. 

a  l)«rriB. 

1  Kndctptraiuiii» 
la  rongamia^ 

t  Mllk-iiii. 

1  Drachvpterum, 

I  I'terocarpaa, 
1  S^rcodum, 


1  ActtKrarpui, 

I  Kntada, 

T  Mimoaa^ 

a  Parkia, 
34  ioga, 

4  nedmanthm, 

1  <;aU1e«, 

3  Adcuaiith^ra, 

1  Proanpii, 
4t  Acacia. 

L  VaetielJla 


2  3  3i>|>bora, 
Z  EdwanlfU. 
«(>rm6ftla« 
I  ftlacrotropia, 
I  Fiptaothus, 
1  Tbef  inopaia, 
I  npytaiidia. 

SO  UrutalariiL, 
I  Photmpift, 
1  Cytiaua. 
1  Ononia, 
I  AnthyLUa. 
I  Uedlca^u. 
1  Itothia. 

3  MeiUotua. 

3  TrttoliurD, 

I  Podulotua, 
1  Cya^mopaia, 
1  Pyonotpora, 

4  Paoral«a, 
II  Iadigofttra» 

«  t  litoria, 
3  Shut«rti, 
)  <jrona» 

1  Johnia, 

2  Galactia* 

1  Col  Ilea. 
«  l*iicrar»», 

3  Uumsiia, 
13  Glydna; 

2  rauudftrtbria, 
23TcpbroiiA, 

t  Araebli. 
1  Gledltpchia. 
I  A  noma. 

3  4  Guilniitilna, 
IE.  tjKaaipiuia. 

a  Polncjaitu, 
a  Mezoncuron, 

1  FUrolobiuin. 

3  fTardiKrIckin, 

2  JuQcifs, 

1  Dalhcueilea, 

2  lIumbnidUiL, 

The  Le|run\inoHie  arf3  herbs,  under  shrubi, 
shrtibs  or  iices,  nnd  mmt  of  them  furnish 
products  u rueful  to  mnn.  Fchp,  beans,  clover, 
paintloin,  Ini'tTJi,  Hquorirc,  indigo,  roedick:^, 
and  trefoils,  hipiin-s,  nnd  numerous  other 
conrmOTi  EuropcHti  genera,  belong  lo  the  sec- 
rion  Curvembria*.  Many  ppecies  are  toniea 
jind  a^tringenls,  others*  yield  a  kind  of  gum, 
and  in  ft  very  l»r^e  tvumber  of  sjiecies,  narcotic 
properticj*  have  been  discovered.  A  cassia 
furnishes  tlie  senna-leaves  of  the  bhopf,  to 
this  abo  belong  the  lanr;arind  and  Algaroha 
finitp,  the  trees  yielding  lojfwood,  Brazil. 
w^Hid,  ;njipHii-wood,  &c.,  and  Hymeusea  from 
which  gum  anime  is  procured.  Some  of  them 
yield  dyes.  The  Locust- trees  of  north 
America  belong  to  this  order,  and  are  cela- 
bmtcd  for  their  gigantic  stature.  Gum  Arabic, 
Senegiil,  Sas^sa,  and  others,  are  produced  hy 
ditTerent  species  ;  eatechn  la  the  extiact  of 
the  astringent  bark  of  Acacia  catechu,  and  one 
of  the  timbers  known  iu  England  as  rose.wood 
i»  suid  to  be  the  wood  of  some  Mimosa  inhabit- 
ing the  interior  of  Brazil.  One  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  among  the  plants  of  thii 
order  is  the  excessive  irritability  observable 
in  the  leaves  of  certain  species  of  Mimosa, 
such  as  M.  pudica,  M.  sensitiva,  whicli  ar« 
hence  called  sensitive  plants.  It  is  however 
a  special  peculiarity,  and  not  one  of  general 


I 
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LKH. 


<*<*cun'eucc  ;  unless  Uie  folding  up  at  night  of  I  roll^i 


tlie  leftveu  of  the  whole  sub-onler  he  i  egarded 
aa  an  in»lmice  of  the  same  irrilahlc  qimlity 
in  a  low  degree*  Of  this  fnmilj,  in  Bujninh, 
Cuptnitt  b^iiHOM  inftitioii?  ns  valiMthlc  ttmliei 
tret55,  Aonciii  stipulaUi  nud  two  j*pecit'S  of 
Acacia  nut  iinmcd.  used  hy  ihe  Burmfse  for 
naves  and  spokes  of  wheels.  Ac*oc'hi  tilipulalii 
16  a  valnnhle  wood  for  jjciicral  purpose?,  hn 
niidiiling  girth  aod  scarcity  would,  l»owevei% 
rorrder  it  useless  except  iu  small  quantities  and 
srantling,  f^pecles  of  Dalbergia,  reaimhling 
Bombay  blarkwoo%i  ;  Cus«ia  fi^Htula*  lagM 
itylouaipa  and  Pterorarpus  Indira  are  of 
ihifi  ordt*r.  Cassia  fistula,  a  beautiful  orna- 
mental tn*e,yii*ld8u  wood  useful  for  fuinityrcj, 
tiav<*s  and  ^pukctf  of  whetds  and  tool  handles  ; 
iu*4H  xyh»<:arpa  if  a  dense  wood,  resembliiig 
Cusi'In  fistula,  UNod  for  windlasaep,  blovk 
(*he)ive<4  and  for  puita  (»f  gun  c*arriai;cs,  but 
too  hrittle  to  resist  concussion — Pterocurpus 
iudli'a  is  therefore  preferred  and  generally 
adopted.  The  family  i&  rich  iii  tires,  but  uot 
much  so  in  femptvrale  climates. — Major 
Benson  ;  Voitjt  ;  Fng.  Ci/c, 
LEGYA,  tice  Shatu 

LEH,  tlic  cafvitul  of  Lndak,  in  lat.  34*  8'  5' 
N.,  bug.  77'  14'  oCi-  E*»  is  1L527  above  the 
aea.     It  is  thre*^  miles  north  of  th(?  Indus  aod 
is  the  largest  town  in  Wosfcrn  Tihrt,  and  a 
most  itiipoitutit   ftlace   for  the  trade  brtweeo 
Central  Asia  and  India,     In  mimmer    when 
earn  vans  from  diMlant  regions  meet  at  Leh, 
tlie  number  and  variety  of  fiibea  is  remark- 
ably   great,       It   ij>    the    principal    place    of 
rendevtiuz   for  mcrchauts    I  ravelling    to  and 
from  Yiirkiiad.     Tiie  vuru'iy  of  liihra  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Leh,  is  ptirUL-ularly  jt^reat  on 
aecouut    of     its    extended     trade     with    ihe 
different  parts  of  central  Atiia.     The  level  of, 
die  Indues  at  I^di,  is  10,723  feet.  The   popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  (inclusiive  of  the  Humeri 
ous  traders  who  come  from    all    parts    and 
constantly  reside  iti   Leh)  one  hundred   aod 
ten  thoui^and  of  which  considerwUly  more  ihan 
half  are  females.     In    1620^  Moorcroft  esti- 
mated   the   population    of  Leh    at   between 
150,000  and  180,000   souli.     The   Bhot  of 
ihe  Tibetans  have  been  extending  wesiwaid. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Himalaya  divide  Hiu- 
dufitan  from  Bhotlaod,  but  there  are  Bluit  in 
several    parts  eouth  of   the   creit    of   those 
mighty  mountains  in  Garhwal  and   Kumaon. 
The  people   of  Leh,   the    eastern   Tibetaus, 
call  Ihemaelves    Bhotiah,    or    inhabitants   of 
Bbot.     They  are  not  so  tall  as,  but  are  stouter 
made,  than  the   Tibetans  of  Balti    or   little 
Tibet,  who  though  Tibetan  in  languftge  and 
appearance,    are    all    mahomedans.     Leh    jb 
the   most   important  place^  and    only  town 
of  Wentmu  Tibet*    It  is  situated  about  three 

i&4  ] 


LRH, 
he  Indu«,  m  the  i 


i»fK»n    valley,  which   rises  giail 
crdes   from    tl»c   river,    so   tha 
rather  more  than  1,200  (cet  ai 
about  11,800  !ect  above  the  i 
ocrupies  the  i^lope,  and  surrou 
a  low  spur,  on  the  left  or 
valley,  while   the  centre  and 
occupied  by  ex  lenitive  iracta 

the  fields  rising  iu  terraces  oo«l  

and    watered    by    little    rilli  drtW 
stream  which  dcnceuda  iu   ihej 
valley.     The  aspect  of  the  t^ 
very  peculiar,  is  faillrfully  repi^ 
frouti^pieco  to   the  second   voh 
croft*s   TraveU,  from  a  sketch] 
l»eck<     I|]   the    neigh bourhornll 
there   are  f^everal   small  i^nrlc 
with  poplar  aud  willow  trees, 
of  Ladak,   is  a  deputy    of   thd 
Kanhmir,  to  whom  the  ruU  of  1 
voived  as  a  d^fiendcucy  of  the] 
and  he  resides  in  the  town  • 
meut  of  troops,  amounting  to  j 
who  torni  the  military  garrison 
occupy  tt  tjiimllsquuie  fort  on 
the  vnMcy,  about  a  mile  from  the! 
The    pci^nliarilie^  of    the    buddl 
a3  practised  in  Til^et,  wbtrh       ~ 
coni<pi<  uotis  in  all  parts  of 
cially  rcuiHrkable  in  the  c«| 
pal  monasteries  iu  tho  uoi*fl 
are  at  Home   distance  frnm   tli 
vii'inity   of  vilUge4i   both   op 
Indus  ;  but    religious   etltliees] 
kinds  which   .ire   everywhn** 
Tibet,  are  seen  all  round  Leh  in  i 
Alontr  i)«e   road    l»y  wl;    ' 
pruached  tlicre  is  a  vei 
kind  culled   Mane,  extenti^ug 
half  a  mile.     It  eotti>ibts  of  two] 
twelve  or  fifteen    feet  opart, 
feet  high,   the  intervals   betwi 
filled    tip    with     stones     mnd 
the    whole     covered    %Tith    a 
which  rises  at  a  gentle  angia 
ridge,  midway  between  the  1 

The  population  of  Leh,  as  of  ^ 
large,  is  of  the  Tiborao   it 
considerable    number     of  Ka 
domesticated  at  Leh^  aud  a 
originated  from  them,  and  the 
country,     termed     Argand, 
and  their  descendants   ara 
merce,  and  the  lower  ordera  i 
nesa  of  butchers,  cooks  and  pettfl 
There  are  also  some  Turmiii  me 
in   the   lands   of  Cha^btJt  a 
mohammedans   \s  established. 
people  are,  in  geneial,  a  mlldi 
frank,  honent,  and  moral  wl 


LBIOTHItlX. 

ibkatioii  with  tlie  dlsiolute  Kash* 
mtf  mre  indolent^  an  J  excectllngly 
Coo  apt  to  be  addicted  to  intoxica- 
B  Ka^hmirians  here,  as  well  as 
n  else,  are  ootorious  for  every  kind 
ley,  and  where  they  abound  Ihti 
the  country  are  taiutcd  \>y  siiiiHav 
iiey  have  dome  singular  domestic 
I,  When  an  eidt)st  sou  innnics^ 
riy  of  his  father  desconds  to  him, 
eliarged  with  the  maiuteuaiice  of 
L  They  may  coutirme  to  live  with 
»  and  his  wife  please,  if  uot,  he 
Item  witli  a  separate  dwelling.  A 
la  is  usually  mnde  a  Lama.  Should 
more  brothers*  a^d  they  agree  to 
BinoQt»  the  juniors  become  inferior 

0  the   wife  of   the  elder :  all   the 
owever,  are  cousidered  as  belong- 1 
bead  of  the  family.     The  youugtn 
lire  QO  authority,  they  wait   upOD 

1  Ilia  aervant^  aod  can  he  turned 
ors  at  bis  plea^iure,  without  hs 
imbent   upoo  Lim  to    provide    for 

the  death  of  the  elde:»t  brother  his 
tttiiority,  and  widow  devolve  upon 
"oUier^  The  women  ofLadakfiu 
of  their  great  proportionate  inim- 
~CuU  to  obtain  subsistence,  and 
tic  occupations  and  wool-pick- 
thcy  are  veiy  expert,  they  are  the 
urers  in  the  fields*  They  are  a 
ood-humoured  race,  and  scold- 
g  are  almost  unkoowu  amongst 
port  on  the  Froceediw/s  of  Me 
iarvejf  of  Indian  p.  4  ;  Hob,  SchL  ; 
)t€jf't  Adventures  of  a  Lady  t>i 
^1  i,^*  188  ;  Dr,  Thomson's  Tra- 
\€rn  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  pp. 
247  ;  Latham's  Mthnology  \  A, 
;  MooTCTofCt  Travels^  pp,  319, 
ti,  Bylts,  Dard,  Gangri  range, 
Oram,  Kail  as,  Ladak,  Maryul, 
;,  Tibet 

L  H I ITD .     Co tooeas  ter  ob  tu  aa. 
■b.     Species  of  Tamari&k  ;  Ghnz 
Elf  is  Tamarix   dioica  ;  Kliar  lei, 
Far  lei,  is  Tamarix  orientalis, 
lT,  tee  Kelat, 
I  iee  Kelat,  Bangolzyo. 
ff,  see  Kidden 
ITZ,  see  India. 
Glue. 
i>.  ?     Terminalia  bialatfip  Roxh. 

Flax. 
T,  Gia,     Linseed. 
IS  GUTTATA,  see  Agama. 
US,  lauaniDiK.     Reptiles. 
»IXf  a  ganaa  of  birds  establish- 
w&insoo*    with    the    following' 
Cera  :  — Bill  much  compressed  ; 
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culmen  gradually  curvf^d  ;  nostrils  large, 
membrHnaceou5;  tail  moderate,  deeply  forked. 
Captaio  Tickell  found  Leiothrix  argentaurii 
and  Siva  strigula,  about  the  sides  of  Alooleit. 
Stacbyris  nigricepa,  in  hilly  forests  3,000 
feet.  The  luteous-ijoloured  finch,  Leiothrix 
luteus,  is  common  in  the  valleys  about  Dng- 
shai,  arul  is  to  be  seen  in  the  plains  in  winter. 

LEK,  see  Lur. 

LELAir,  Malat.  a  small  brnuB  canister^ 
swivel  guns  carrying  half  pound  &hot,  manu- 
fMctured  by  the  Achint^se  at  PalGmbang. — 
Lowe*ie  Sarawak^  p,  220, 

LEMA  islands,  a  group  of  three  large 
and  otie  smull  island  the  outermost  of  the 
great  Archipelago  that  fronts  tixe  Canton 
river. 

LEMAKCHAIR.  Malay.     Tallow. 

LEMA.PASS  in  the  Himalayat  Dr.  Thom- 
son says,  that,  when  in  the  Lemah  pass, 
it  required  reflection  on  the  fact  that  we  were 
t ravers  hi g  a  tract  in  which  the  bottoms  of 
the  valleys  were  from  15,000  to  15,500  feet 
above  tlie  level  of  tlie  sen,  to  make  us  aware 
of  the  Tiivy  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try we  were  passing  through,  which  waa,  if 
any  part  of  Tibet  (which  I  have  seen)  may 
be  so  called,  the  Table  Land,  north  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  height  of  the  mountains, 
too,  was  in  fact  greater  than  we  hnd  at  first 
been  iucHned  to  believe,  the  gentleness  of  the 
slopes  making  us  think  the  ridges  nearer  than 
they  really  were,  and  tlierefore  lending  to  m 
false  estimate  of  their  height.  In  general 
they  were  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  height, 
and  their  summits  therefore  from  16,000  to 
17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.— Dr. 
Thomson's  Travels  in  Westtrn  Himalaya 
and  Tibet,  ;».  151. 

LEMBA,  see  India, 

LEMBO,  Bkko.     Citrus  limonum,  Risso. 

LEMGOW,  see  NgeJbert  Kaempfer. 

LEMMUS,  see  Murid«,  Mus. 

LEMNACE^,  Schleiden.  The  Duck- 
weed tribe  of  plauts,  of  which  L.  cruciata,  L« 
obcordata,  L.  orbicuiatii  occur  in  India, 

LEMNA  GIBBA,  Tatarinov, 

Sliwui-plng,  Chim. 

The  duck*  weed  of  China,  used  medicinally^ 
is  deemed  cooling,  diuretic,  antiscorbutic^ 
astringent^  and  alterative.  It  is  used  in  akia 
affections  and  to  wash  sore  eyes,  carbunclea, 
syphiiitic  sores.  The  dried  plant  is  burnt  to 
destroy  musquitoes. — Smithy  Mat.  Med.^Chin, 

LEMNA  MINOR,  the  common  duck- 
weed grows  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya* — 
Hooker^  VoL  i,  p,  306. 

LEMON. 

Citrui  Uixionum,  Riito  ^Foit  |  Llmo  tiibtrMat  b«4  li. 
C.  medtca,  ^xh.  \     vtatfiaoiai* 
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LEMON  GRASS  OIL. 


LEMUItlDJS. 


I 


nm.   Am,.  HtKD. 

,  P»a, 

Limbu,  Nlmba^ 

HllfD, 

Korn*  ueboo, 

Bkno. 

Limoni, 

It. 

Niog-mung, 

Cbif. 

Limbo, 

PKfta. 

Limoonen, 

Dcrr. 

Lixngeif 

Port 

Limoiif* 

Fb. 

Limonu, 

Rtrs. 

LtmoQCO, 

UXB. 

Limone«, 

Hf. 

This  largelj  culUvnteU  tree  grows  wild  in 
thtt  G  arrow  hilU  auJ  nt  tlie  foot  of  the 
Himalaya.     Its   frag^raut    wtiite    flowers    are 

^tiugetl  with  re  J.      It^s  riuU  and  juice  are  used 
medicinally    and    dieteti«ally — />r#»     Roxh.^ 
See  Citrus  medtca. 
LEMON  GRASS 
\ 
G 
C 


AndropogOD  echmnAtithus. 
Cymbopygoa  frruodtn&ceuB. 


MaUtriuakftm, 

Cflimachle  pillu^ 

Wa*3in*-piUu, 

CaVaiutn-pitln, 


Sans. 
Tam. 


Aik'liur^  Ab. 

Guadhobea^BxHO.,  Gus. 

Cumel'a  haj  :  Sweet  rusb, 

Gimd-belf  Olncha,    Htici). 

Siri,  Jav.     K»inftcbie  kiviuvu.      Tbl. 

Gowr-gia,  PlBS. 

This  plant  is  ruttivnted  iu  gardenia  but  it 
grows  wild,  and  large  tracts  of  wa^itG  laud  in 
India  and  Ceylou  are  covered  with  it.  I  ts  fresh 
leavea  are  much  u^ed  afi  a  substitute  for  tea, 
the  white  succulent  centre  of  the  lenf  bearing 
culms  is  often  put  into  curries  to  fluvour  them, 
and  a  pleasant  tasted  essential  oil  is  distilled 
from  the  leaves.  It  flourishes  in  any  good 
soil.  It  is  propagated  by  slips  from  the  root, 
aud  only  requires  watering.  It  la  cultivated 
all  over  the  Teuasserim  Provinces,  and  a 
decoction  made  from  the  leavea  is  deemed  by 
them  of  much  eflBcacy  in  cholic  and  similar 
complaints.  In  Madura,  are  three  sorts  of 
grass,  named  "  Poathapil,"  **  Seegompil"  and 
'*  Coraatchipil."  To  make  oil,  each  sort  of 
the  grass  should  be  cut  in  pieces  of  ooe  span 
long  (the  little  vooU  excepted)  and  the  same 
put  into  earthern  pans  separately*  Their 
tiubfiequent  exposure  to  the  warmth  of  fir^ 
will  extract  the  oil. — Riddeil  ;  Mason. 

LEMONADE,  a  refresh  tog  drink  made 
with  water  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
acid  lime. 


LEMON  GRASS  OIL. 


Camaobi«     pillo 


tylaiOi 
Tam. 


I  CuDfteht  kMtTu 


tyUma, 
Til. 


This  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the 
Audropogon  schcenanthus  grass.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  rubefaciont  for  rheumatic  affectionSj 
ts  well  aa  in  perfumery,  for  which  purposes  it 
is  laid  to  be  largely  exported  fVom  Travan- 
core.  When  newly  made,  this  oil  is  of  a 
light  straw  colour,  but  age  changes  it  to  a 
deep  red.  Another  oil  also  called  Lemon  grass 
oil  or  Cilronelle,  the  produce  of  **  Audropogon 
citratum,"  is  produced  in  Travancore  and 
Ceylon.  Of  its  use  and  properties,  particu- 
larly in  rheumatic  cases,  there  can  exist  no 
doubt.  Its  properties  and  intrinsic  worth 
even  as  a   perfimie  of  other  oils  are  we)K 
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known  in   England — Jtf.   C* 
1855. 
LEMON  JUICE 

Ning-mung-obtb,      CHtif.     Uffiba-I 
Jut  do  hmoQ,  f  1.     Agro  o  j 

Zitronen  t&ft,  Oia.     Jugo  dt  filait^J 

The  expressed  juice  of  liu 
ta   an    approved    s^iecific    in 
and  cure  of  scurvy  ;  &  powerJl 
able  antiseptic  ;  as  well  aa  an 
many  pleasant  refrigeraot  drink 

LEMON  PEEL. 

Riad    of    Cii.    limonum,  Lima 

Eico,  lioiba-l 

L&ii]«i  de  «coro«  de  ci-  Limba-1 

iron,  Fa.  Seon«  ^9 1 

Zitron  otuhalen,        GxR.  CvurtMia^ 

The  rind  of  the  lemon  is  a 
and  is  frequently  employed  iu 
lures,  and  fur  making  prt^s^f rvea  ai 
it  also  yields  an  esseutiat  oil,  wlucj 
Qsed  in  perfumery.— /a u/An^r  ;  Ui 
Commercial  Diciionar^^  p,  76  i. 

LEMON   SCENTED  VERBE 
bina  triphylla. 

LEMON  SUSSU,  Malat.  CIH 

LEMREE,  a  rajput  priDcipali^ 
war,  with  a  revenue  of  about  i  laihi 

LIMU.     Citrus  acida- 

LEMUN,  Arab.     Lemon. 

LEMUR.     Lemuridai!. 

LEMURGUS,   a   geuti*   of 

order  Choudropterygii^  compn: 

t  GinglymottomA,  I  S  Zygsr^a. 
I  9t«||oatonia,  i  AloplAft, 

i  Carebariftt,  j  I  Bexancibiii. 

LEMURID^,  a  fumily  of 
Lemurs,  mostly  of  MadagascAr, 
Africa  and  two  or  three  in  India  i 

Nycticobus  Urdtgnidus.  Jer 


1 


Slow-paesd  LemUr,     Ekq. 
LajJA  b«itar,  Bxxo* 


UJjavttti  hu 


Found  in   Bengal,   Rungp 
Nyticebus  Javanlcu^  Btyi^ 
Loris  gr&citts,  Jrrd 

L«mur  CftjlDQieii*.  /'^rA^r, 
Tb«  tleoder  lemur,  Emo^  I  Tavaagk^, 
Sluth,  of  fiilAdrai.  [  l>rv«jiiii  ] 

Found  in  Ceylou  and  SoQitj 

Tarsi  um,  •  getiiM  of  j 

The  Galcopith^cid?*  ^It  i 

of  m&Qun&U  c>{  the  H  tam^ 

which  Daay  be  tbua  lij'u«  «lc<j 

Ordxr    Freiiata. 
Fam.  Simiads,  Mookeji.     QtM,  Iftq 
Sub-Pam.  Simianse,  A^%. 
Oen,  Sim  LA,  2  «p. 
Sxifj-Ptum.       H7lob4t{ni», 

Gibbous. 
Utn.    Hylobat«i,      3     l^, 

Prcabytei,  12  sp, 

hooof. 
4  4.1$ 


imiftteiuia*   riifu«,    imdatua  and  Tetn^ 
omaidtTMl  by  JShaw  aud  other*  to  be 


titiw,        j  Cat<Hiinaiuj» 
a^Itnirabilii,         ntiUL 

I  Colugu,  <?ry. 


of 


Kara. 


Flying  oat, 

GendoOi 

K^bung, 


rolana,  Oa^ 

An,  King. 

Bnq, 
Jav* 


only  speciefi  of  the  genus.  It 
li«,  Barmtih,  Fenang,  the  Malay 
Jimm,  Snmatra,  Java  aod  Borneo. 
irDaT,  lives  on  youn^  fruits  aod 
jjy»  very  great  iujuiy  to  gardens 
Hp»  As  erening  approach^  tbey 
mdy  retreat  and  ai*e  to  be  eeen 
kbie  numbers  makinf^  obJique  leaps 
pee  to  another.  The  membmue 
fekiQ  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
flying-squirrel*  is  continued  on 
from  the  neck  t^  the  fore-feet, 
jliie  hiod-feet^  Rgaiu  to  the  tip  of 
id  lo  the  roots  of  the  claw;*. — 
Mammalia, 
iUf  Bt  83.   Flax. 

AHK*    Picture*     See  Leoe. 
fItfiD.    Shawl  wool.     See  Shawl- 
l. 

Shaman. 
KRA>%  Malat.   Camirium  cor^ 
wrL 

L,  Tib.  CoTnmon  salt.  Three 
are  known  in  the  commerce  of 
a  and  Tibet. 
White  and  best. 
*  Reddish  and  good. 
•'Yellowish  and  bad,  contains  soda 
and  earthy  matter. 
U  consumed  in  eastern  Tibet  is 
of  lakes  or  mines  situated  to  the 
a  Yaroo  river,  or  comes  from 
district  lyinp:  between  Digarelii 
•rrhich  h  traversed  by  the  Yaroo, 
formatioQ  procurable  is  to  the 
11  the  salt  of  Tibet  is  the  produce 
ill  there  are  people  who  assert 
O  dug  out  of  the  ground.  Possi- 
ed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes 
margins.  All  travellers  in 
aed  that  the  salt- producing  dis- 
e  moHt  rugged  and  ioaccessible 
■gincd,  and  men  and  sheep  only 
le  Halt  deposits,  and  the  elevation 
iia  prevent**  their  being  worked, 
lO  warmer  half  of  the  year»  April 
Thousands  of  sheep  are  em- 
iujt  Uie  Malt  from  the  deposits 
ibie  to  yaks.  These  latter 
if  all  over  Tibet  in  loads  up  to 
p  ID  open  places  will  carry  20 

«7  1 


LENTIL. 

to  24  lbs.  :  in  the  vicinity  of  the  deposits  the 
ruggedness  is  greaL 

LEN  DEN,  also  LewaDewi»  HfNO.  Buy- 
ing and  selling,  trading,  traffic. 

LKNDI*  also  Leuwa,  Hind.  Solenanthus^ 

LENE,  MiLHH.  The  Cave  temples  of  Ellora 
and  Adjunta,  from  Lena  a  picture^  also  called 
Yeroln, 

LEN-HJE,  BuBM.  Acorus  calamus,  Linn. 

LEN-KYAU,  BuRM.  Ciunamomum  iaers, 
Rein, 

LEN  LWON,  BuRM.  Buchanania  latifo- 
lia,  Ro3tb, 

LENO  DE  QUASSIA,  Sp.  Quassia. 

LEND  DE  ROSA,  Sp.  Rose  wood. 

LENT,  see  My  en-mo. 

LENTIL. 


P'ien-Uu. 
Lentil- tmrC) 


Beso. 
Chin. 


Mamr;  Maaurdhal, 
Dhal ;  dhol. 


The  lentils  of  scripture.  Gen.  xxv,  v.  24, 
are  the  Erv^um  lens»  a  leguminous  plant  culti- 
vated iu  Europe  and  Asia,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  food  plants,  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Esau  they 
are  known  to  have  been  eaten  in  the  east.  In 
Egypt  and  Syria  they  are  parched  in  a  frying- 
pan  and  sold  iu  the  shops,  and  considered  by 
the  natives  as  the  best  food  for  those  who  are 
on  long  journeys.  Its  composition  iu  100 
parts  have  been  found  to  be,  in  samples  from 

Calcutta  bazar.  Bombay  basar. 

MoiatuFe.,.,.. 12-70    U-40  10-72    12^0 

Nitrogoaouj  matter 84-67    26-18  25-20    24^5 

Starchy  matter   , .  6»-43    69-43  59-96    59-84 

FattyotoUy  matter lOt      1-00  192      M4 

Mineral  ooastitueotaiiLih)  2-29      1-99  2^2U      %^'Sl 

Lentils,  like  all  other  leguminoua  fruits, 
coutnin  a  larg^e  quantity  of  nitrogentzed 
matters.  Eiuhofl"  found  that  3840  parts  of 
lentils  contained  1260  parts  of  starch  and 
1433  parts  of  a  matter  analogous  to  animal 
matter.  Dr.  PI  ay  fair  found  that  100  parts 
of  lentils  coutained  33  parts  of  albumen 
or  gluten  and  48  parts  of  starch,  ifec,  ;  whilst 
the  same  quantity  of  peas  contained  29  parts 
of  albumen,  and  of  beans  31  paita.  If  the 
theory  of  nutrition  propounded  by  Professor 
Liebeg  in  his  late  work  on  *  Animal  Chemis- 
try' be  correct,  then  lentils  constitute  one  of 
the  most  highly  nutritious  foods  in  nature, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  difiicult  of  digestioo» 
to  produce  thirst,  heat  of  skin  and  erup- 
tions if  freely  used.  There  are  three  varie- 
tiea  known  in  France  and  Germany  :  the 
small  brown,  which  is  the  lightest  flavour- 
ed and  the  best  for  soups  ;  the  yellowish, 
which  is  a  little  larger  and  the  next  best ; 
and  the  Lentil  of  Provence,  which  ia  almost 
as  large  as  a  peai  with  luxuriant  strawj  aad 


I 


I 


LENTIL, 

might  be  culiiv&tisJ  us  food   for  cattle.     In 
its  cultLyatiou  the  lentil  requires  n  dry  wAttn 
iOil  ;  it  should  bo  sown  later  tlmn  the  pea  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a  half  to 
the  acre*     It  npeos  earlier  than  the  peta«  and 
requires  the  same  treatment  and  harve&iing. 
The  produce  of  the  Lentil  in  grain  is  about  a 
fourth  less  than   that  of  the  tare,  and  the 
atraw  is  not  more  than  a  third  as  much.    The 
itraw  is  however  considered  very  nourighing, 
and  is  used  for  feeding  calves  and  laml>8.    It 
ia  the  Ervum  len»  which  was  largely  adver- 
theed  in  London  about  the  year  1840  under 
the  term  ervalenta,  af^rwards  as  revalenta. 
On  analysis  Warton's  Ervalenta  was  found  to 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  French  or  German 
lentili  ground  and  reduced  to  powder,  includ- 
ing portions  of  the  shells  or  husk,  and  of  a 
substance    very    closely    resembling    in   its 
microscopic  charncters,  maize  or  Indian-corn 
meal.     The   French  lentil^  either  whole  or 
ground^  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  has  the 
taste  of  peaa.    It  has  been  stated  that  the 
farina  of  a  grass  called  ''  Dari,"  or  '*  Durra,*' 
Ac,  hat  been  discovered  in  either  Ervalenta 
or  Rovalenta.     '^  Dari,  is  buspected  to  mean 
Durra,  also  spelt  Doura,  Oorv/*  &c.     It  is  a 
corn  used  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe,     It  is  the  Hole  us  durra 
tativns  of  Forskal,  the  Sorghum  vulgare  of 
tome  other  writers.    *^  Its  meal  is  said  to 
reiemble  that  of  ludiaa  com.    A  German 
jnicroscopist  recently  stated  that  he  found  the 
r meal  of  Indian  com  in  ervalenta  or  rcvalenta, 
'but  he  perhaps  mistook  it  for  the  Sorghum. 
The  article  sold  in  bottles  at  is.  per  lb.,  and 
fecommended  to  be  usud  in  cases  of  obstinate 
'Constipation  with  thc3  Ervalenta,  appears  to 
[be   nothing   more   than   trencle,    tli©    name 
[ "  Ifelasse"  being    derived   from    tlie   word 
I  molasses.     Du  Barry  and  (Jo.'s   Bcvalenta 
[  Arabica,  was  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
I  the  red  or  Arabian  lentil  uud  barlGy  flour, 
sweetened  with  sugar,     A  third  sample  con- 
kitsted  of  the  Arabian  lentil  and  barley-flour, 
ywith  the  addition  of  saline  matter,  principally 
Lfkloride  of  sodium  or  common  «nlc  ;  it  also 
ssed  a  peculiar  taste^  as  though  flavoured 
tirith  celery-seed.     Wart  on  *5  Ervalenta  is  of 
I  yellowish  colour,   Du  Barry*s  Revelentn  is 
of  a  pink  or  rosy  hue,  arising  from  the  differ- 
ent species  of  lentil  employed,  the  German 
being  yellow,  and  the  Arabian  lentil  of  a  red 
colour.    Lentils,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  all  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen ized  matter, 
ia  the  form  of  Legumine.    When  taken  as 
an  article  of  diet,  they  are  found  by  moet  to 
^be  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion,  to  occasion 
"^  stention  and  flatulency,  and  to  be  slightly 
iperient.    The  two  following  are  receipts  for 
'  itil  flour  : 

%S8 


or 
|l 

IndtAii  com  floar  ...  1  Ilk  |  Mizaa] 

p.  340  ;  I)rs.  RoxL,  Vol,  iii,j 
p.  226  ;  Ain&iie,  p,  242 
il$  AdtilieratioHMf  p.  241, 

LENTINUS,  see  Fongt. 

LENTIFES,  ageuusofi 
Gobiidas. 

Fiftsr  Gttocp,— Gohiij 


'fiJi 


«  EoctenooobtUB. 
t  LAinmMilai, 

J  ICvortTiodai, 
S  Gobtottoma, 


rid 


i 


Secobib  GiiOUi\ — ^AmS 
TmRD  Gaoup,— Trypaocb 

ITryiAttcbea,  |        i  HfiiBaJ 

Fourth  Gftoup. — Callioqr 

1  PUtf  pt«n«         I   I  Vu)tiis«  I  t 

SZCallioDyniut,       I   1  LiiciCNSOltfiit.       | 

LEND  alao  Lon,  Rts,     Fkx, 

LEO,  the  lion,  the  Felifl  leo  i 
the  Asia  tie  liou,  occurs  in  Indl 
called  by  Smee,  the  Felia  gu' 
the  people  call  it  the  Sheiv  ' " 
the  ITntia-bag  or  Camel -coli 
Singha  and  ShingaL  Iti? 
to  9|  feet,  and  its  height 
Asiatic  and  Africjin  lion  h  M 
found  in  the  N.  W,  of  Indial 
and  Cutch  to  Uurriana,  Gwi 

LEO  AFRICANUS.  a  MooT* 
He  was  named  iift^^r  T,«m>,  hjtvii] 
mahoniodan   » 
He  wrote  a 
and  Latin,  and  Jt* 

LEON  OTIS    I 
dandelion.     A  be  i 

native  of  the  Caj^v, „un 

Indian   gardenii  ;    bloeaosifl 
yeai\  and  in  very  difficult  te  | 
once  sown  :  any  soil  skeins  to] 

d€il 

LEONTES,  the  mcHiem : 

QOO. 

LEONTODON  TAKAXACC 
DaaaaliomI 

Tins  IS  jound  in  Hie  Settle^  • 
Raiijpur  and   Sunfffifim  «t 
6,000  to  10,000   r  ^t 

— (TleghomU  Pw?.  i%^  j 

LEONURUS  -rSj 

Ch^uogwci,  GiiiH-  \  1 

It  grows  all  oTor  CUu 
^  MS 


h  dried  and  used  medidnall^*  as  a 
nCtT^  Tulnerary  and  gctieral  reme- 
rperal  and  meiiBtruai  ailments. — 
^  Mai,  Med. 

TBUS  TATAillCUS,  Tartarian 
1%  A  simibby  plant  grown  horn  seed 
Hed  i&  seme  gardens  *^ — RiddeU, 

lRD.      No  less  than  five  distinct 
rd  are  described.     A  fawn- 
al   witbont  spots,  called  'chan- 
i  the  mountains  about  tlie  sources 
The  panther,   F.  pardus, 
rest  regions.    The  leopard^  F. 
'  dhoer  hay'  of    the  natives ; 
e  fiituntioQS  as  the  last.    The 
or  ounce,  and  called  the  '  bur- 
d  at  high  altitudes,  near  the 
&w -region.     The  small  leopard, 
called  from  its  partiality  to 
1,  or  Himalayan  chamois. 
Sckrtb,,  li  the  loopard  or  clieot»b 

lli«  pftrd  or  pantber  or  gorbiohft  of 

k,  tbo  olondod  loopftrd  of  Indu  and 

tiuu]«d  leopud,  ii  iho  bii&tmg 

11  the  blftck  cliotitah  of  India 

,  B^dffB^  of  NepAl  and  Tibet 
f I  of  Ihtrjeoling. 
tin.,  of  Samatnw,  Borneo,  Java. 
i/«  of  Suioatra. 

&1tst'^  have  regarded  the  F< 

^_   F.  panlus  as  varieties  of  the 

},  and  Horsfleld  and  Jerdoo  say, 
ird  F.  melas,  Peron  et  Lcsueur^ 
sly  admitted  to  be  a  black  va- 
'dus.  Most  Indian  sportsmen, 
Ard  them  as  distinct^  though 
Bow  cubs  are  said  to  have  been 
a  femnle  yellow  leopard,  and 
1  iias  seemed  to  bo  of  a  more 

rhorc  ia  undoubtodly  in  British 
I  and  a  small  leopard,  the  large 
[commonly  called  tJie  Panther  : 

MoiiffM,  I  F.  leopard  OS,  Ttmm. 

pt  Bfktn,  I  Bayhira  of  Himal^a, 
»f  Bown.  I  TahiT-bay 

Caii«  I  Ado^ra,  Ham. 

Hixn.  I  Aanea,  MAnn. 

Cbiniia  puli.  Til. 

Gavni.  [  Sik«  Ttear. 

throng  bout  India,  in  the  more 

low  hill8  and  raviuoB<     It 

lODg,  tail  21  to  3^,  total 

feet.     They  ueatroy  deer, 

and   cany   off   cattle   and 

luently  carry  off  children, 

a>ir  Walter   Klliot  says  an 

"of  four  men  being  killed  by 

lid  be  iteitToyed* 

i^9 


tmw 


aioda. 


Gbur-bayt 

BbirhaT,  „ 

Lakkar-bagbaf  Hiiaalara. 


LEPCHA. 

Leopardp  or  fmaller  variety  ; 

Felii  looparduf,     Bod&t.  I  Felii  pftiduf, 
„    loDgicaodato,  Vakti,  \ 

BibU,  of  BowrL 
Oorbacba,  DcKB. 

Borbacha  f, 

Biblabagli,  Mabb. 

This  is  smaller  than  the  other  with  a  round 
bnll*dog  head.  Il  aetiea  on  dogs,  sheep^ 
goats,  deer,  monkeys,  pea  fowL  It  ia  mora 
abundant  in  forest  countries,  in  Malabar, 
Wynaad,  Gumsoor,  in  the  woody  parta  of 
the  Himalaya  and  Bfialay  peniosuht.  Il  ta 
stealthy,  not  unfrequently  attacks  man,  and 
has  been  known  to  carry  off  men  who  were 
watching  grain  at  night. 

Bla^k  Leopard  : 
F.  m«»laa,  Ftron,  |  F»  pornigef,         Bcd^i^ 

It  is  found  throughout  Bntish  India  biif 
sparingly  in  a  forest  country.  It  is  of  a  uni- 
form dull  black  colour.  On  one  occasion 
when  shifting  the  tigers  and  leopards  of  the 
Madi-as  Museum  from  one  den  to  another,  a 
black  leopard  leaped  violently  against  th« 
doorway  which  it  forced  open  and  escaped 
into  the  garden,  creeping  close  to  the  low 
hedge.  It  was  followed  up  for  about  fifty 
yards,  but  it  turned  on  the  Editor  who  backed 
and  leaped  t^  the  top  of  a  wall,  ilve  feet  high, 
followed  by  the  black  leopard  which  sprung, 
from  the  ground,  but  was  caught  in  the  leai 
by  a  blow  on  the  head,  from  which  it  fell  i 
the  foot  of  the  wall  stunned.  It  was  secure 
and  restored  to  its  den.  It  recovered  from  it 
insensibility  on  the  following  day,  but  on  the 
twelfth  day  it  was  killed  by  a  leopard  in  thi 
same  den.     It  had  a  vile  temper. 

Dr.  Adams  says  the  leopard  seldom  attacki 
cattle,  and  confines  its  plunderings  to  sheepLl 
goats,  and  village  dogs.  The  ounce  (Leopar«l 
dus  uncia)  is  perhtms  the  most  common 
the  laige  FeUd»,  Tne  skin  of  a  black  varte^ 
is  said  to  have  been  procured  in  Ladakb  ;  and^ 
the  natives  of  Tibet  and  Chinese  Tartaryl 
mention  a  leopard  without  spots.— Jerrfon'q 
Mammals  ;  Adami  ;  HotBfield^$  Cuialogue^ 
E.  L  C,  Museum  ;  Tenneni*!  SketehtM  ofifai. 
MUt  of  Ceylon,  pp,  25-29. 

LEOPARDUS  ELLIOTI,  Gray.     Felii 
pardochrous,  Hodffi, 

LEOPAEDUS  INCONSPICUUS.  Cray, 
Felis  leopardus  bengalensis,  Deim, 

LEOPARDUS  PARDOCHROUS, £ri>rf^f. 
Felis  pardoclirous,  Bodgt. 

LEOPARDUS  SUMATRANUS,  Gr^y. 
Felts  leopai'dus  eumatranus,  Borif, 

LEOPARDUS    yiVERRraUS,    drey. 
Felis  leopardus  viverrinut,  Bennett. 

LKOPOLDINIA  FULCHBA,  aM  falas 

LEPAN— ?  Bombai  malabaricuia,  DC, 

LEFCHA,  a  Moog^liaa  tribe  forSMf  a 
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— BKiu  iMiiiuw  nua  uiivu,  wiui  a  unw  uiuusuranv 

ou  the  lips  :   broad  cheat  ami  stroug-armed 
but   araaU-boned   legs,    with    small    wrists, 
hands  and  feet.     The  Lepcha  is  honest,  timid 
and  peaceful  with  mild  and  frauk  feattires. 
The  Lepcha  throws  over  him  loosely  a  cotton 
cloak  striped  with  blue,  white  and  red,  and 
uses  an  upper  garment  with  sleeves,  in  the 
cold  weather :  a  broad  umbrella-shaped  hat 
of  leasee  and  a  pent-liouse  of  leaves  in  the 
mios.     Tho  women  dress  in  silk  skirt  and 
patticoat,  with  a  sleeveless  woollen  cloak.   The 
Lepcha  man  carries  a  long  heavy  and  straight 
knife  Bervlng  for  all  purposes  to  which  a 
knife  can  be  applied*   They  drink  the  Murwa, 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  Eleusine  coracana* 
This  Murwa  grain  gives  a  drink,  acidulous^ 
refreshing  and  slightly  intoxicaiingf  and  not 
unlike  bock  or  sauterne  in  its  flavour.     Their 
songs  and  the  music  of  their  bamboo  £ute  is 
monotonous.     They  marry  before  maturity, 
the   brides   being   purchased   by    money   or 
service.     The  Lepcha,  like  the  Borneo  Dyak, 
kindle  a  fire  by  the  friction  of  sticks*     The 
Lepcha  burn  or  buty  their  dead*     Their  food 
11   mountain  spinach,    fern  tops,    fungi  and 
nettles;     Their  ailments  small   pox^   goitre, 
remittent  fevers  and  rheumatism.   Dr  Ronnie 
distinguishes  the  Lepcha  as  Mongolian  Lep- 
cha and  Tibetan  Lepcha,     According  to  Dn 
Hookeri    the   Lepcha    is   the   inhabitant   of 
Sikim    and  have    Mongolian   features    and 
habita.     Their   language   assimilates  to   the 
Tibetan.     Some   of  the    Lepcha  tribes  cull 
themselves  Bong  also  AtTat,  and  their  country 
Dijong.     Captain    Hathorn   says    that    tliey 
have  a  written  language,   but  no  recorded 
history  of  themaelves  or  of  others.     Amongst 
themselves  they  divide  into  two  tribes^  the 
Kong    and  Khamba.      The    Kong    has   no 
tradition  of  immigration  ;  hut  the  Khamba 
appear  to  have  come  about  200  years  ago 
from  Kham,  a  province  of  Thibet  on   the 
borders  of  China.     The  present  Siklm  rajah 
IB  a  Khamba.      The  Lepcha  are  buddhists. 
The  Lepcha  have  no  caste  distinctions,  hut 
they  speak  of  thamselvea  as  belonging  to  one  | 
or  other  of  the  following  aections  :  ' 
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puim 


n 


I  sion  of  E  leu  til  Tartars  or  Calmi 

I      Daijeeling  hns  a  mixed  poput 

Sikkim,   Nepal  and    Dharma   Bh&k 

I  Lepcha  and  Pabari.     Dr.  A*  Cam|i 

us  of  the  gradual  iut'reai^  of  popttk 

had  taken  place  under  Bntii»h   rak 

few  scattered   tribes  in  [853  to  i 

60,000  in  1 870.     Brahmins  arnl^ 

in   immber,    with   u,  Saiiskritic 

nn  Indo-European   pliy$ingnomy,  eo 

Nepal.     The  Rhu,  Mjyar,  and  <i« 

mixture   of  hindoos    and   Mougdai 

features  of  a  type  belonging  to  I 

compai^tively  free  from  caste  pn^a 

speaking   the   Piirbutta    dialect*    1 

short  and  squat  highlandert,  and  a 

soldiers.     The  Bhot^'aii  LepdiA,  ai 

mi  are    buddhista^  and    speak  tbl 

language.     They  are  strong  and  m 

incline  strongly  to  fhe  Mongolian  n 

Limbo,  Sun'Aar  audChepaug  pcatsi 

Mongolian    type,  strongest   in    III 

and  their  language  is  referable  to  i 

Tibetan   or    Indian   standard.     Tl 

Dhimal  and  Gbarow,  ai-e  lowbod  tri 

a  Mongolian   phyatogtiOfDir»  but  aH 

hindoos,    buddhieta  not  mabomadi 

Tharvo  and  Dhunwar  are  buddhists 

medans    with    fair    and     b«n*}y  1 

features.     The  Bahir,  Kebaot,  As 

mlia^  Dhanook  and  Dom  are  not  M 

but  a  dark  race,  sp*  '  idee  or) 

The  Koch  or  Bajl  i  a  raot 

hindoos  inhabitmg  tite  Term!  of  H 

Sikkim,  but  who  have  apinMid  tall 

territory.      The  oak  and   napls  •( 

mountain   trees   throw  oat   grsal  | 

the  placea  to  which  the  BaUiio|ibiil 

themselves.    These  kiKHa  arv  bolk 

into   the  wooden  etipe  b]r  tbe  Ls| 

Tibet.     Some  of  the  Lepeha  eopa  i 

posed  to  be  antidotes  to  poieoQ.    1 

of  a  peculiar  paJe-eoloured  wood  m 

great  sum.    The  eomoioa  cups  ent 

or  Bd.    They  are  all   iniporled  t« 

from  the  Himalaya^     Ftriiw  tlie  hf 

easy  in  the  drier  mofitlit  or  tke  y«i 
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LEPmiUM  SATIVUM. 

cultivation  is  met  with  on  the 
pd  below  5,000  feet,  the  level 
hj  the  Lepcha,  Liinbo  aud 
a.  The  term  Sikkim  Bhotla 
the  moi'©  recent  immigrants 
irho  have  settled  in  Sikkim,  and 
itrions,  welUeoiulucled  |)eople. 
again,  of  B  bo  tan,  to  the  east* 
4y  reside  except  at  Darjeeling,  and 
worst  repniation  (and  most  deserv- 
any  of  tUe  numerous  people  who 
Daijeeling.  These  should  not  be 
d  witli  any  other  Bhotinn  tribes 
Sikkim  or  NeyiaL  The  mountain 
>  steep,  that  iheee  spurs,  or  little 
he  only  sites  for  habitation  be- 
rare  flats  on  the  river  hanks, 
untain  ridges,  above  6,000  feet, 
1j  elevation,  cultivation  is  rarely 
Hed  by  the  natives  of  Sikkim. 
Bfe*  of  grain  are  different^  bat  as 
|htor  ten  kinds  are  grown  without 
the  Lepcha,  and  the  produce  ifi 
I'a  very  good  SO  fold.  Much  of 
[is  due  to  tlie  great  dampness  of 
were  it  not  for  this^  thf*  culture 
Aid  probably  be  abandoned  by 
rho  never  remain  for  more  than 

00  one  spot. — Dr,  Latham' t 
tihnohgy ;  Gleaning soj  Science^ 

IT,  BuRM.     In  Amherst,  atim- 

ar-handles  and  sword-»heathf* : 

ioedy  white  wood,  fit  for  turn- 

I  acd  picture  fi'ames  i  it  is  pro- 

1  kind  of  Nauclea  which  is  used 
i  purposes   in    Bengal, — Captain 

^H,  Nbpaul,    China  grass. 
j£P£H,  a  canoe  of  Amboyna, 
\  si  ogle  tree,  with  raised  sides. — 

}£U,  BcRM.    Eloeodendroii  ori- 

BcjRH.     Grows  everywhere 
provinces,  and   is  one  of  the 
in   the  country,  often   ten  and 
diameter.     The  ripe  seeda  are 
[pods,  enveloped  in  a  fine  cotton, 
Itresaes  are  commonly    made. 
Aod    fruit  are    eaten   when 
^y  in  curry.    Timber  inferior. — 
rW^i.  p.  181. 

r[  LATIFOLIUM.  L. 
,         GoQ-jtich,  Lftdak. 
a  IM^k,  10,000  to  14,000  feet ;  is 
f  ifaaep  and  goats,  Uttle  by  the  yak. 

I  SATIVUM,  Linn, 
f    As,  I  S^'Biuag'tii, 
mtHQ,  1  G^den  crew, 
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LEPIDOPTEKA 


NMttiriiiioi, 

I>et&oder, 

Ahreo, 


Common  „  Enc 

I  K&rdftmoD,  Greek   of 

DioM.  &od  Hipp. 

I  Hall  HI,  TAr«-iesak,      „ 

This  is  grown  in  many  parts   of  India, 

I  Its  .«^mall  ovoid,  reddish  mucilaginoos  jieeda 
are  used  medicinally  by  the  natives  of  India 
as  a  laxative  and  auti-scorbutic,  and  by  the 
native  physicians  as  a  gentle  stimulant. 
An  oil  lias  been  extracted  in  ludia^  as  welt 
as  in  Europe.  The  seed  is  of  an  agreeable 
warm  taste.  Bruir^ed  and  mixed  with  lime 
juice,  it  is  deemed  useful  for  checking  local 
inflammation.  Taken  whole  in  half  drachm 
doses,  it  answers  as  a  gen  tip  and  warm 
aperient,— i?»Wwooi/,  Cal  Cat.Exkib.  1862  ; 
Roxh,  I  Voigt  J  AintUtf  VoL  ii,  p.  12  ; 
O^  Shanghnessg,  p,  188,  See  Garden  cress, 
Cres^,  Oil, 

LEPIDOPTEEA,  an  order  of  insects  of  the 
class  Insecfa,  comprising  the  l>uilerflies  and 
mot-hs,  and  cocoon  weavers,  liiePapiliones,  the 
SphingevH  and  the  Bombyces,  and  each  of  these 
Hub-divtded  into  stirps.  Their  principal 
genera  as  they  occur  in  India  may  be  thus 
synopticolly  shown  : — 

CLASS  INSKCTil, 

THIBE  I«  Fi{)iU(>neiu  &  *Urpt ;  no  genera  and  iS»  tt>ecl«i> 
Stirfb  I,  with  y«riiiifonn  Iw*. 

13  generm  and  97  spedeA,  viz. :  - 


Eaa. 


3  MDetui. 

«  AoopA. 

l«  Myrina. 

'20  Lycsnii, 
1  Tdeala, 

1  Plltl««Of>ft, 

3  Polyomioattti, 

3  Chryioptimjiiit, 

&  n^rda. 

3S  Amtlyftodia, 

U  Dlpea«, 

4  Aphujetts, 

3  J^oxora. 

STTUFa  XI.  with  ChilOfrnathlform  or  Jullform  larvft. 

^.—13  genera  and  73  speclea.  rU  i  - 

ft  Callidryaa. 

3  Aporlft,              ]    I  Pomia, 

1  Dfroai. 

1  Gonepteiyx, 

3  CoJiaa, 

8  Teriaa. 

3  Eronia. 

3  CaUomne.              4  TliMtlaa. 

4  Idmaif. 

38  PteHi, 

^.—6  g«ti«ra  and  es  apecte*.  via.  :— 
I  Hartlwlckii.        i   a  LeptodnsoB.       |  ftS  PapQio. 
1  TeinopalpuB,       |    &  Ornitboptera.     | 

SnjipA  III.  with  ChilopodLfortn  or  Scotopendrifbrm  larra 
33  genera  and  131  fpeoie^,  rix.r— 


IB  DanaiA, 

ift  £tipl(»i. 

3  Ideop«i*» 
1  Parrt^fe, 

4  Heatla, 

1  Tckhinia, 

4  Vanceaa, 

1  Urapta, 

3  Pyrameea, 

^  JunonlA, 

4  Pncis, 

3  £rRt»UB« 

1  CyTiihim 

1  Amnosia, 

sCyreatto. 

a  Parthcnoi, 

1  Prothoe, 

I  Tfrinoa, 

1  ClrTocbroa* 

1  Meaearas, 

Z  At€lt&, 

t  Laogona, 

4  Gelhoifa, 

12N>ptls, 

€  Arffytioia, 

3Diad«iitt, 

1  Pen  them*. 

&  HentlDa, 

iCaUnajrm. 
9  LUnenltla. 

12  A  thy  ma. 

1  Abrota. 

1  PandUa. 

Stibpa  IV.  wttb  1 

ntyiaouriform  lame 

36  fi«aera 

and  238  9p«cie8,  vis 

;- 

33  AdoUaa, 

3  Euripua, 

1  Hero«v 

3  Cattalia, 

I  Dllipa. 

iApatura, 

SKalUma, 

1  BympliKdra, 

9  Nymphalis, 

a  Amathuaia, 

1  Zeuflcidla, 

3  Knisp«, 

3  rHj<50phor»» 

2  Clcromc, 

1  Dmaillv 

t  Tlmomantit* 

llDebm, 

3  7.opbo«tiB* 

3  CyUo, 

a  MeUnitii. 

lC«lJt«. 

1  Orinonaa, 

1  Neorisa. 

1  Ra«a4lia. 

5  Krebia, 

t  Laxommata. 

3  F.tmpf, 

iZenlea. 

4  SatyraB. 

\  KrUet. 

TErymotaa, 

I  Theope, 

«Tphthiiiia. 
2  Uhjihm. 

t  Bypani*. 
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LKPIDOPTERA. 

^TEAPB  V,  witli  Aooplurilbrm  lorvv 

to  fteoeni  ftlid  11  speciei. 
I  ZemeroA,  i  NyctJilemon, 

4  Pamphilfi,  4  Vytgva, 


3  Achloydei, 
15  Gonlloba, 

24  Hc8i>erlft. 


TRIBE  II*  Spblngcs,  i  stlrpa,  10  gencr*  and  i€  sp«d*i 
8t»7I  11,  LtfTB  elongatat. 

a  p^tn  And  11  ipeciefl,  fli.  :— 
I9«9im        I   iSfttaspM,  I  •MMn^loiw. 
SnitPft  111.  LuTB  ftorooefihaliii 

1  genera  with  i  species,  via  -- - 
3  Snurinthus, 
9RftPt  IT,  LarviB  amblootpluLla. 

9  genem  And  s  speolea,  vis.  :— 
L  Lwtoophlfsbift,   1    1  BaiUmi, 
L  AmbaUx.  1  dUjiiiiilB, 

r*i  Acherontla,        1    iMjMrtMlte,  \ 

STtsrs  T,  t*rfm  opbibalmicft. 

8  genen  tnd  s.**  Bpeefefl.  tIz.  :— 
4FiiiMra,  I    3  Phllnni^Hiiuft.      I    t  Daru»«, 

IDaptmlft.  jPerRCftfta.  I  EUbla, 

a  DtflepbiU,         I  la  CluerocMnpft,     | 

TRIBK  IIL  Bombycci,  s  gtlrpi,  IM  generm, »»«  «pi«l« 
Stfups  I,  Larvjc  aphln^onneB, 

Seciion  U  ^  genera  and  33  spoeleft,  vU>  :— 
IMeLlttl*,  J    I  Paranthmie,      I    ^^JW^ 

liBK^JOeta,  ( iJt  Enaeiola*  I    I  Ctniifla^ 

^SeoHon  It,  U  genen  and  49  spedBs,  tU.  : 


t  Sphiox, 
1  ZonlUiu 


I  Hypia. 

.  1  Eaplooia, 

|l  Fttngllina, 

\  Tiipiira, 

ILydentt 

iBIlOIMi 


1  Phllona, 
1  Tlffridc»pt««» 
1  DigiLma, 
I  ViteiBft. 
4  liarslDe, 
3  Setino, 
aUtethetlft, 


3N«Qchen, 
2  Anagnka, 

1  Bfaerobrochti, 
I  Attera, 
1  Crana, 
6  litboflla, 
4  Art^ns. 


Section  m,  34  genera  and  T«  ipeclea.  Ti2. 


1  riaiUu, 

2  rriulanrui. 
I  Agtilope, 

g  Nyctenwta, 


3  HlBtia, 

3  MUonla. 

a  Cbaloosfa. 

1  Chelora, 

1  TrypanopbOTU, 

?  Phaitda, 

I  Herpa, 

1  PterothyAaiiaJit 


STiBPfl  II.  Larra  faadoQlatK. 

It  genera  S«M>  Bpedea,  vl».  t  - 

1 1'huitana, 

t  Psalls, 

1  Ilemo, 

1  $omci%. 

iPerina. 

1  SelepB, 


Sftodoa, 
tProoodeea, 
1  Olene, 
1  Eoome, 
lOEaprootti, 
ilofathyvrft* 


STtltP9  nu  LarriB  awtaat. 

18  genera,  4B  spedeS.  tU,  :^ 


S  BplloBoma, 
1  Alope, 
«  ij  jrpefoompa, 
SFhiAfaouk 


1  Crcttla, 

1  phragraatobia, 

I  Arca«, 

3  CrealoiiotQi, 

iJaoa, 

aGanlaa, 


1  FomueloTi, 
I  Pukbella, 

iPidOTttS, 

11  Eteniala, 

16  8yntonili, 
1  Boritia, 
1  Callidula. 
i  fiasehenu. 


I  Aroa, 

n  DaByoliini, 
11  Lymantria, 
t  Laddjw 
13  Artaza. 


4  Artftia, 
I  Alpbxs, 
ft  A  loo, 

1  MUa^a* 
3Tagori, 

2  KiimtfiM. 


lApUa. 
&nxn  TW,  Larvce  coBpidatC 
fitoHtm  I, »  genera,  3  spider  fit.  :- 
iDrepana,   |   1  Qrata. 
Saetioii  U,  4  genera,  4  Bpeeles,  ?ia.  :- 

iCenira,    I    1  Thladdaa, 
1  Netria,    |    1  SUnropuB, 

[  ^3eeikm  Ui,  I  Ereno*  and  i  Bpedes,  via. :  ^ 
Bosama  Btrf  gota. 
SieHtm  ly,  3  genera, «  apeelea.  Tia.  i^ 

aBoTobya,    (  lOdnaia,  |  iTtUooha* 
SriitPB  T,  Lonrgc  Tertietllatie. 

1  genera,  ib  BpacUa,  tig,  t— 
I  Cireala,  I   i  DnhauBa.  I  ft  SatnriM. 

I  Aotita,  T  AttUierai.         1  t  Locim. 

I  I   lAtlMW 

*e2 


•I 

I 


anupfl  fit  Lane 

iSctora, 

I  Chilena, 

Snsfa  VII,  tmnm  vOoam,  10 1 
iTristila,  i    sj 

«Lebeda,  3  4 

1  Q«ittopMlii«     I   2  J 

1  Bttana, 

Stirtb  VIII,  LarvB  Ugalvoni; 
Stcikin  i,  9  geneta,  4  •p«ctoik  via,  r^ 
J£a»t«a»  (   11 
S€tium  U,  S  genen,  f  apaolciw  vin.  :«- 

1  Antbeoa,   f   I  Aatleyy*^  |  •! 
Seeiion  Ut,  4  genera,  ^  t 
I  CosauB,   I  4  Zcniieta,   1  «  I 

The  aboTe  iofommttoo 
morfj  detuil  m  under* 

CLASS  IK8ECTA. 

UJU)KU   ■  EX., 

TRIBE  I,  Fapiliuuei. 

StlBTSi,  with  Vt'rnah^mi  barm 

Milotoa  aymethaii,  Cramtr^  Java. 

BoifidnvniT    "    "     J\VA, 

Horafidl  iv*. 

Pitheoopi  L  Ji\Tiu  T  %^fa. 

Polyvminat  uji  :xk 

Euepa^  Horgf.. 

I^yeanm  pluto,  J'aftr.,  Ueylcm,  NoHh  I 

amyniaB,  Fabr,,  ChiiM. 

nratas,  Cramer j  Java. 

parrhiiAiuB  Fabr.^  Java, 

pandava,  ff-^^f     T-ivm 

cnejtta,  /  vl,  Intlta*  Javm. 

dajuoetc^  va. 

kandarpa,  Horsj.,  J»va,  Korth  IndiA, 

boeiioar  Lbin,^  North  lodia,  Ja'wa. 

pavana,  Hyrtf. 

elpii^  Oodttrt,  ^\,  , 

c«ifiio«  Cfanuf  Jav*,^ 

alexia,  fi^/?,  CiUiiiTA,  ^orih  I 

plmiuN,  /'Wm  ludia,  Java. 

iheophraatim,  Fabr,,  lodU,  Canai^  5afl 

roaimon,  Fabr,,  Java,  Sjrlb^^ 

tualaya,  Ror^f,^  Java. 

roxua^  C7o<larVJavia. 

paendoraxui,  i>oiiU«dlay,  ByOMi. 

oyac^iUf  Cfucfim  Gnaaiv*  M»4i«a. 
Chryaoplmiiiu  phljMa,  Xtnai,  BoolaB,  K 
Jeeling. 

pavana,  KoUatr^  Kwrih  1 
Ilordn  aena,  JToOar,  DaxJMfia^  ' 

tamu,  JToUor,  BootMi, 

AndrooldB,  Boiid^  8ythot,  j 

Brahma,  Mfmt^  DatjcciiA^ 

Elpidoe,  CTodcirt,  Xavn,  I>ar|i«lnig^ 
Tbecla  onyz^  Bd^m  JJ^iIippI*. 
Dipaaa  eyla,  XbUor,  Daritnlas,  Kn 

ataxua,  Boud!.,  Darioeliag,  K<9rli 

Xenopnoo,  J^'o&r.,  JavA. 

mi^lamp'aa,  Oviaer,  Jav%  If  ortli  i 

epijarba«r  iSoitrf,,  Oattni^  31     ' 

cBryaomaUuB,  Jfu^  Soaili  Uiw^mi 

iaoeratea,  Fabr.^  SyQiati^  rutiTrBTfJn  ' 

m&lika,  HonJ.^  Java. 

ketauma,  ffor^.,  Jarn^ 

naBaka,  Horgf.,  Java. 

Vamna,  Bor^f*,  Javm. 
Apbnieiu  pindaniA,  F«i^r» ,  Korlli 

etotva,  droauf,  India,  Caaatm, 

lohiiaf  BoTMf.y  Java. 

■jama,  Horxf.^  Java. 
Amblypodia  narada,  fforaf.^  Jars, 

vivaniA,  Hainf,,  Ja!»»« 

apiilanitf ,  ^liiMr,  J»v««  B«tnM 

li  4fil 


UtrtDOPTBRA. 


Jb&f ^  OhfiiTii  Fooaj«e,  t;  ylltei. 


DombUdap,  Kortb  XiidiA,  8ylhetp  DjyrjeoliAg. 


I  BmmL,  BonMKn 

nun,  Boiad,  *  Bylhut,  Nurtli  luUiA* 
Btnsd,,  Nuttb  UiUa. 

lEMnL  North  IndU^ 
I,  AoOt  Bpoton. 

^OfV"..  JUT*. 


Mtor,  Kurth  luUiiiL. 

Jifrnf..  Javi^  DarjutiUfta. 

Narth  Iflilia, 

pHoiiloi^iii. 

Atfr,  OiiuiEft. 
,  J»r»,  Dukhvu,  Sylhet 
7orUi  iBdiA  Sylhot. 
,  lavft,  Sylhei,  Intuu. 
,  JETor^^f  JuvA,  eylhet^  Cananu 
id,  Croiief,  Java, 

Hortf.^  JftVft. 

rzoous,  (Tnimcr,  Jav»,  NorUi  iBdia,  CMiar&. 

r^virc  C«aariu 

njf.,  JaTifc, 

^»,  J>niniu  NotUi  Io<ytt»  Catt&rft* 

,  Sylltei,  Darjcellng,  N.  India* 


I  CbiloguathUonti  or  Jolifomi  lATvau 
^. 

nihoi  ZtniL^  Java,  Pin&ng* 
^  _  mMTp  liidia. 
L  Crmma',  Jara^  North  Imlia,  In<Ui.. 
SrmMr^  J«v»«  Piiuk^g,  North  Iniiia. 
ite«.,  Java. 
&  nipaloim^t  Ihubkdft^r  N.  India,  Ladakh, 

iMcillL  Fencer  J9oetfii,  N.  India,  Darjosliikg. 
c,  lAun.,  JavK,  Bomvo,  Dakhun^ 

GramtTt  Java,  Bornoo,  Dukhuo,  North 

^o&r^  North  I&dia,  DarjeeUng. 

"  >*,  Bootaa,  Nctrth  India,  Darjtjoling. 

uSorth  India,  Panj|imh. 

^,  Java,  North  India,  BcK>tanf 


,  China*  DarjeeliAg. 
__  ^  .,  Java,  Darjocling. 
[igf./B0CFbin^  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
|f««f«,  Korth  India. 
tor^p»  Java,  DaHocling. 
lippe,  OwiMT,  Booiaa,  Daijeelmg, 
L  AttRMT.  North  India.  Bfailraii. 
Umi.,  Sxlhet,  Asiam,  Dafjeoling. 
MEorC,  Jara. 

IlL  0hi«ter,  Iodi%  Madrat. 
^MaH,  North  India, 

&j«rrPiinjatil>»  NoKh  West  India* 
'  .  A^-«  In^  Hadraa. 
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CaUo<iiiQ«  dana^,  Fabr^  India,  Miidmii, 

tjtri'lft,  Bfti^^  North  India. 
!  r>  FafjT,^  Java,  Canara,  North  India. 

J'i  FaOr.,  Java. 

1-    .  u        ,«i.»  Java,  Bornoo,  Booian,  ftladias. 

panda,  Godartt  Java. 

hippo*  Cramtr^  Java,  Bootaii,  Sylhut,  Darjeeling. 

neriisa,  Fat/r.^  A«aam. 

Qga,  BomL,  Caiuyra,  North  India. 

ncombo^  Boiad,^  Java. 

moMiitina,  Oramei\  North  India, 

libythea,  Fabr*^  India.  North  India. 

pandiono,  HUbner.  Java,  North  India. 

paulina,  Cramer^  Java,  uomco,  N.  India,  DarjeiliBg^ 

durraia,  Jfoore,  DaHeeling,  Anam. 

iudra»  Moore^  Darjeeling. 

nipaloniis,  (?.  12.  Gray,  Bootiai^  N.  India,  Madrai. 

ghdria,  Crumer,  A  stun,  Bootan«  N.  Indi^h,  ChmaD. 

daplidiee,  i«fi»..  North  India. 

rcniba,  Moors,  Canara. 

nam  a,  DouhUdtty,  Sylhct,  DarjccUng,  Bootan. 

coronu,  Cramtrf  Java,  Dukhun,  North  India. 

juditbM  Fahr..t  Java,  Pinang. 

lea,  DvubUday^  Borneo. 

thoatyliif  Douhltda^^  Anaatn,  Bootan,  Darjeeling* 

iota,  Moartt  Bootan. 

belladonna^  Fabr.,  Daijeiding,  North  Indin. 

flanaoi%,  Moore,  Darji^eUng. 

critbolS  BoUd.^  Java. 

egialea,  Cramitr^  Java* 

uiuiithoS,  Linn.f  Dukliun. 

thitbe,  Cramer,  Darjeeling, 

t'uoharia,  Drnrg,  North  Indiiv 

hypftrcfco,  Linn,^  Java. 

hierto,  HMinur^  North  India. 

agofltiua,  Hewdaon^  DanoisUng. 

dascombeii,  Boitd.^  Sylhofc,  Bootan,  North  India. 

belisama,  Cramer^  Java. 

autothisbo,  Hiibneri  Java. 

ooTonea,  Cramer.  Java. 

Viihiiu,  if oorc,  Java. 
Aporia  agathon^  G,  R,  Orajf^  BootaCi  Qhorra  Pooojvf « 

soradaf  Boitd.y  India,  DarjeeUng, 
Famiwdua  Hardwickii,  £?,  if.  Orap^  North  India. 
Lex^tocimui  onrins,  Fahr,^  N.  India,  Cherra  Poonjeo. 

mege^  Zinken-Sommer^  Java. 
Teinonalpna  inipcriaU*,  Bopty  Darjeding. 
Omithoptom  Jj^ichmondia,  O,  JL  Graif^  Hiohmond  Biyrr. 

d&rsiua,  G,  B.  Gray^  Coyloo,  Drawing, 

pompous,  Oam€r,  Java,  Darjeeling,  Chorra  Poonjoe. 

rhadamanthui,  BoiM,  N.  India,  Can&ra,  Darjooling. 

amphriiiins,  Cravur,  GoriMOi 
Papilio  nox,  Stoainaon,  Java. 

utina,  Hor^.^  Java. 

macareuii,  Oodart^  Java,  Darjooling. 

raegama,  IFolwooci,  Sylhet 

xonocloi,  XTonb^ojr,  Sylhet,  DarjeoliDg. 

deleaaerti,  frti^in,  Java. 

a^ostor,  C  R,  Gray,  North  India,  Daij«f>ling. 

diadmilia,  Linn.,  North  India,  Canaia. 

Castor,  tinfu,  Cherra  Poonjec,  Sylhot,  N,  India. 

Hector,  Linn,,  Oaleutta,  N.  India,  Madras,  Coy  loo. 

diphiluB,  £aper,  Java,  North  India,  Calcutta. 

antipbna^  Fahr,^  Java,  Borneo. 

coon,  Fabr,^  Java,  North  India,  China, 

aloinoua,  Klug,  Bootan. 

philoxoniiB,  6.  J2.  Gray,  Darjooling,  Chena  Poonjet, 

daaarada,  Moan\  Cherra  Poonjec. 

ravana,  Moore^  Darjeeling. 

minerona,  (?.  B.  Orap,  Dtfjoeling. 

Janaka,  Moort,  Darjeeling. 

varuna,  WTtUe,  North  India,  Darjooling. 

rhetenorj  Watwood,  Dari^ling. 

protonor,  Cramery  Bootan,  North  India. 

meninon,  Lmm»,  Java»  Pinang,  Darjeeling,  Chern 
Poonjee. 

polymnoitor,  Oommt*  Celoutta,  K.  India,  Ceylo^s, 

lawara,  White,  PioaQg,  [Drawing. 

Helenna,  Litmu,  Java,  DarjeeUng, 

Ohaon,  IF4i«w»ocC,  Am»,  Chetra  Poonjee,  Darjee« 
ling,  Borneo. 

Tomiilai,  Cfvmer,  North  India,  Otolentta. 

polytM,  Xmn,,  Java,  Calcutta,  N.  India,  Cbaiafet 
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Jeinoliun«  Cratfur,  JftV*,  Pinaog.  Borneo, 
«nthomu«  Cmmer^  Canatii^  CpLlcuiti^  Pinnti^. 
Arjumt,  Uortf.,  Java* 
paria,  FAnn.,  Chert*  Poonjee,  Darjecling,  N.  ImlU, 

Canara. 
gaboBfty  Ihukleday^  Darjeeling,  N<^ih  Indik* 
arciaruiK  Wutwood,  Darjecling. 
kriihoa,  Moort,  Boot&u,  D&rjeeliag, 
Polyctor,  Boi§d,,  North  Indifc, 
crioo,  Fabr.y  C«yloii, 
peraothQi*  Fahr.,  Java, 
bianor^  Cramir^  North  India, 
gyaji,  Wtstvfood,  Dftrjeeliog- 
p^yeni,  Boisd,^  Darjeeling. 
zuibtu,  Linn.t  North  ladU,  Chniati. 
Mjichaoa,  Linn.,  UimalAja,  North  India^  KamaoD, 

Bootaxi. 
cloaathua,  Wtitwood^  North  India. 
aarpedon,  Linn.^  JftVAf  Canaim^  North  India, 
earypylua^  Linn.^  Ja^*,  Sylhet,  North  India^ 
btathydea,  Sinken-Sommer,  North  India,  Darjdi^Uiig. 
ftgamemnoOf  Zinn.*  Java^  Sylhet,  Dukhuu, 
Qomiua,  Etper^  North  India. 
AXLtiorateif  DmibUday,  North  India*  Dwjeeling* 
aatipbfttes,  Cramer^  Java,  Sylhet,  Borneo, 
acetea,  W^tlwood^  North  India,  Darjetiling. 
glyeerion,  O,  R,  Oray^  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

STiRpaiii,  with  Chilo{K>difonn  or  Seolop«tidri- 
form  larvie. 

Danaii  limtiiiMiB,  CrtimeT,  J«vn,  North  India* 

meliasik,  Cramer,  Java,  North  India. 

•imiUSf  Linn.yjKVK,  North  IndiA^  Borneo. 

gramtoica,  Boitd..JhyB,  North  India. 

aglea,  Cramer,  JuviLt  Bootan,  North  India. 

juTentft,  Craiiitr.,  Java,  Borocio. 

olaQnJ^  Cranytf^  Javn,  Bt^rneo. 

Duel&neuB,  Cramer^  North  India,  Pin&ng,  .lava. 

tytia,  O.  R.  Qray^  Bootikn,  Darjoeling,  N.  India, 

ikblata,  Zinkm-Sommer^  JftTa. 

philene^  Cramer^  Javn, 

ploxippua,  Xinn.,  North  Indi*,  AasaiQ,  I>arje«Hng. 

meUmppua,  Cramitr,  Java,  North  India,  Piuang. 

LotK  Cmmei\  Borneo. 

ohryaipmifl,  Linn.^  .Uva,  Darjeeling,  Madraa. 
'tiplcea  rhwlamaiithuip  Fabr.t  Java^  N.  India,  Cherra 
Poonjee,  Piaang,  Borneo. 

mitra,  Jlioore>  Habitat. 

^Inline;  Oranur.  Java. 

maaarei,  Doubleday,  Java* 

melina,  OodUiri,  Java. 

Eikboeri,  {Boitd^,)  Moortr  Java. 

crameh,  [Boisd.y)  Moore^  Borneo. 

ennioe,  Qodart,  Pinang,  Javi^ 

klngi,  {BmMi,^)  Mnortn  Boo  tan,  North  India. 

Prothofii  Godart^  Java. 

■nperba,  fferbH,,  Darjeeling,  China. 

alcatho«,  Go4aH,  Java,  Sylhet,  Darjeeling. 

eore,  Cramer ^  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

deione,  IfVilioooci,  Darjeeling. 

Ochaenheimeri  (Bmsd,,)  Moore,  Java. 

midamus,  Linn.,  Java,  Darjeeling,  Pinang,  Borneo. 
Ideopaijr  gaura,  fform/,,  Java. 

daoa,  Boitd.^  Pinang. 
Heilfa  lyneena,  Drurjf^  fiitalaoca. 

beltft,  Wettitjood,  Java* 

jajonia,  Wttlmood^  Oanartt. 

Leaconoei  Brieikmm,  Borneo. 
TalcMnia  viole.  Pabr,^  North  India. 
Pareb*  venta,  Ffibr.^  Javm  Darjeeling,  Boottn,  K.  India. 
Vaneisa  aniiopa,  Linn.,  Bootan. 

Eanthomebu^  Denvi,  Darjeeling. 

caalmuren»is,  Knliar^  Bootan.  North  India,  Ladakh. 

eharonia,  Drury^  North  India. 
Orapta  c  aurenm,  Lin%.,^  Pinang. 
Pjnmeii  oallirboi,  Buhner,  Darjeoliog,  North  IndiJK 

Ladakh,  Pinang. 
Vjnm^U   oardxd,  Linn.f  Java,   Madraa,  Darjeeling 
Bontan. 

*U  lemoniaa,  Linn.,  North  India,  Auain,  Pinang. 
If,  Oamcr,  Java. 
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Junoaia  laomedia,    ^jiMv,  Javm,   Ovklm 
Chin  . 

ounone,  Linn.^  North  India,  Ouklmik 

orithyia.  Lmiu,  Java*  ^nnatva,  PteAVi 
Bootan.  CaniirL. 

Vtllida.  Linn*^  Java,  SomatniL 

Ait«ne,  Ltnn.,  Java.  Ncirth  India. 

Alm&aa,  Linn,^  North  Lnuiia.  Aaaaii 
PreciA  ida,  Cramer^  Java,  Pinang. 

iphita,  Cramtr^  Java.  Darieeling, 

hara,  Mwrt^  Sjlhet,  North  India. 

polynioe,  Cramer^  Java- 
Brgout  atiadne,  Linn*,  North  India,  Dk> 

ooryta,  Cramer,  Java.  North  India,  Aani 
Cynthia  anino^t  Cramer,  Java,  PiTJtifllii 
AmDOftia  decora,  Boitd, ,  Java^ 
Cyrettii  In  tea,  Zmken^Sommer,  Java. 

thyodamaa^  Boitd.,  Darje«liog,  North  la 

periander,  Fabr,<,  Java. 

riaa,  DmhUday,  A«iam,  Darjealing. 

rabria,  Weiiwood^  inyn. 
Parthenos  ■ylria,  Cramer,  Java  Pinang. 

gambriiiui,  Fabr.,  North  India,  SylMi 
Protho9  franddf  Oodart,  Java. 
T(»rinoi  otariaaa^  Bo%9d,t  Java,  Borneo. 
Oirroohroa  thaia,  Fabr.,  Jara. 

aoria,  Doubiedap,  Daijeeling. 

clagia,  Oodarif  Java, 

Bajadeta,  Moort^  Java. 

Ravanai  Mocfte,  Borneo. 
>]«iaaraa  erymantbit,  Dmrp,  Jft^ 
Pinang.  Borneo. 

alcippc,  Cramer,  9yth«t,  B^uveec 
Atella  phalauta,  Drurp^  Java,  North  f&i 

egi«ta,  Cramer,  Java,  North  tnJaa. 
Laogona      hyppocla^     Cramer,      Java^ 
Bootan,  North  India. 

bvpMlii.  GwiaH,  North  lodia. 
Cethoiia  biblia,  Drury,  Sarih  l«4 

pentheailea,  Cramter^  Java. 

.£ole,  D^Uaan,  ^qmatim,  B«r«Mb:^ 

oyane,  /Viftr.,  C}anara,  Dar^' 
Argynnis   nipha,   Linm,   Jav*^ 
North  India. 

amna,  Moore,  North  India. 

iaaaa,  G,  R,  Gray,  Bootaa.  Kevili  1 

kaoiaja,  Moon,  North  India. 

rndra,  Moore,  North  India. 

childreni,  <5.  R  Grait,  N 
Diadema  botina,  Linn^,  Jav?' 

auge,  Cramer,  Java«  Kortii  j  u 

antilope,  Cramer.  Java. 
Penthema  lioarda,  j)ouUedap,  Dftrj^^Ui^ 
Hcitina  AiaixDilii.  Linn^  Nurth  Ifuxia. 

eonnimilia,  Wetiwood„  North  l&dJ^ 

la  a,  Moore,  Darjeeli^-^ 

penimilia,  Wertwao 

nama,  Doubleday,  h  < 
Calinaga  bnddha,  Moore^  North  l__. 
Kerptit  Hoidonia,5foil,  Java.  N«rih  ] 

heliodore.  Fabr,  Java. 

raiah,  Moore,  DarjeeUng. 

vikaii,  Horff.,  Java.  North  IndlAh  I 

manaaa,  Moore,  North  IntUa* 

ananta.  Moort,  North  India. 

radha,  Afoore,  Bootan,  " 

oolnmtlU,  Cramer,  Oari« 

Jnmbah,  Moort^  North  Indto^l 

nata,  Moort,  Borneo. 

nandina,  Moore,  Javik  Datjcdhig.^ 

aoeria,  Saper,  Java,  EnT«»p»,  K.  ** 
Darjeeling,  Borneo,  China.  Pinang 
Athyma    lencothoc,  Ltnti,   Java,  Ae 
India. 

Asnra,  Moore,  North  India. 

opalina,  KoUar,  North  India,  ] 

larymna,  DouMeday,  Bom»«. 

Jin  a,  Moortr  Daneelixig. 

Pravara,  Moe/rt,  Borsao,  Javm^ 

nefte,  Cramer^  Java,  Bomiio. 

Inara,  i>ouM«iaf ,  North  iMlia,  DvimA 

Cama,  M^re,  Darfeetlag. 

S«Itflophora,  KoUmr,  KoHh  |»ik^  Oli|| 


UCPIOOPTBRA. 

ioort^  Durjeeling. 

,  D»neeling. 

ore,  DarjeeliDg. 

»  Cramtr^  Jaya,  North  India. 

i/ay,  Darjeeling. 

f.,  Jar*. 

Borneo. 
day^  Sylhet. 

hxy,  Du-jeeling,  North  India. 
i,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

Darjeeling,  North  India. 
y,  Darjeeling  North  India. 
laortj  Java. 

with  Thyaanuriform  larvK. 

,  Cramtr^  Java, 

omeo. 

North  India,  Madias. 

^day^  Daneeline. 

I  Jfot/re,  North  India. 

f,  Java. 

,  Java. 

ner^  North  India. 

iva. 

,  Java. 

',  Pinang. 

Pinaog. 

Java. 

ava. 

f,  Borneo. 

>arjeeliug. 

Java. 

Vsaam. 

.,  Borneo. 

North  IndLa,  Canara. 

Uaani. 

iet^  Darieeling. 

North  India,  Darjeeling. 
jeeling. 

ratfy  North  India. 
*arjeeling. 
ly-,  Sylhet,  Java. 
h'ay^  Darjeeling. 
',  Java. 

vjt  ^Jorth  India.  Darjeeling. 
3(/.,  Assam,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
isam,  North  India,  Pinang,  Borneo. 

Darjeeling. 

58,  Doubleday,  Darjeeling. 
istwoodf  N.  India,  Darjeeling. 
,  Doubleday,  Assam,  Darjeeling. 
Kollar,  Simla,  North  India. 
',  Darjeeling. 
Weslwood^  N.  India. 
Zollar^  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

North  India. 

.,  Assam,  Canara,  Darjeeling,  Java. 
Java, 
ia.  Fair..  North  India,  JSoiith  India. 

Fafjr.,  North  India. 
^    Java,  North  India. 
irt,  Java. 
lay,  Sylhet. 
'uhfed^y,  Darjeeling. 
,  Darjeeling. 

?,  Darjeeling.  Cherra  Poonje«. 
*.,  Sylhet,  Darjeeling. 
^a.  North  India. 
,  JSTur*/.,  Java. 
Darjeeling,  North  India. 
r,  Java,  Pinang,  North  India. 
pns,  Linn,  Java,  Pinang. 
Uday^  North  India. 
'uhner,  Java. 

Cramer,  North  India.  r>nrjee!ing. 
,va,  Darjeeling. 

DiiuhUdiay,  DM^rjeelin.;. 
fi,  Parjceliug. 
anara. 
,  F*thr.,  Java. 

Bome<». 
,  .S^ff'i/^^on,  Java. 
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I  Thaumantis  odana,  Oodart^  Java. 
I      Diores,  DouNeday^  Cherra  Poonjee. 
I      ramdeo,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
j      Nourmahal,  Westwood,  Darjeeling. 

lucipor,  fre<ttt;oo(^, Borneo. 
I     Noureddin,  H^e<^oo<^,  Borneo. 

Camadeva,  Wetlwood,  D.ar jeeling. 
Debis  Europa,  Fabridus,  Java. 

Neilgherriensis,  Guerin,  Bootan,  N.  India,  D  arjeelior. 
I      Rohria,  Fabriciut,  Java,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
I      Verma,  Koilar,  Bootan,  North  India. 
i      Bhaiiava,  Afoore^  Darjeeling. 
I      Scanda,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
I      Nada,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
I      Arcadia,  Cramer^  Java. 

mekara,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

chandica  Moore,  Darjeeling,  Java. 

kansa,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
■  Zophoessa  sura,  Doti^^ecfa^,  Bootan,  Darjeeling,  North 
,  India. 

I      yama,  Moore,  Bootan,  North  India. 
I  Cyllo  constantia,  Cramer,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
I      crishna,  Wcstwood,  Java. 
;  Melanitis  leda,  Linnceus,  Java,  Darjeeling,  Borneo. 

bank8ia,Fa6ric»i/«,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

Vamuna,  Moore,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

ambasara,  Moore,  Java. 

bela,  Moore,  North  India,  Assam,  Darjeeling. 

suyudana,  Mnore^  Java. 

Varaha,  Moore,  Canara. 

Gokala,  Moore,  Canara. 
.      suradeva,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
Coelites  epiminthia.  Boisduvat,  Borneo. 
Orinoina  damaris,  G.  R,  Gray,  Sylhet,  Darjeeling. 
Keorina  hilda,  Westicood,  Darjeeling. 
Hagiidia  roakuta,  Hortfield,  Java. 
I  Erebia  scanda,  Kollar,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

aonada,  Moore,  Bootau. 
Lasiomraata  schakra,  KoUar,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
Enope  pulaha,  Moore,  Bootan. 

bhadra,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
I  Zenica  achanta,  Donovan,  Sumatra. 
Satyrus  padma,  Kollar,  North  India. 

avatara,  Moore,  North  India. 

swaha,  Kollar,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

saraswati,  Kollar,  North  West  India. 
I  Erites  madura,  Hortfield,  Java. 
'  Mycalesis  polydecta,  Fahricivs,  China. 

Otrea,  Cramer,  Java,  North  India,  Bootan. 

francisca,  Cramer,  Assam,  Canara. 

visala,  Moore,  Darjeeling,  Bootan,  North  India. 

sanatana,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

mamerta,  Cramer,  Java. 

drusia,  Cramer,  Java,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

nialsara,   Moore,  Darjeeling. 

gotama,  Moore,  China. 

patnia,  Moore,  Ceylon. 

anapita,  Moore,  Sumatra. 

heri,  Moore,  Bootan. 

safitza,  HewiUon,  Africa. 

samba.    Moore,  North  India. 

mandata,  Moorc,  Canara. 

hesionc,  Cramer,  Java,  North  Indin. 

runeka,   Moore,  Assam. 

janurdana,  Moore,  .lava. 
Theopo  himachalii,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
Yi)hthinui  lysan«lra,  Cramer,  Java,  Darjeeling. 

philomela,  Huhner,  North  India. 

pandocu.s,  ,/?oj>'/..)  iVoorr,  Java,  North  India. 

Hyagriva,  Moorr,  Darjeeling. 

sakra.  Moore,  Darjeeling,  Hootan- 

narasingha,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
p^lymnisis  laia.  Fahr.,  Java 

iinilulari.s.  Fain'.,  .lava.  North  India,  Borneo, 

dusara,  Horsf.,  Java,  Borneo. 

vasudeva,  Moorc,  Darjeelinj;. 

Patna,  WestufHul,  Darjeeling. 

Icuoocyma,  Codart.  Darjeeling. 

Kamara.  Moorr,  Jh\a. 
'   Hvpanis  ilitlivia.  Drvr;i.  North  India. 
T.ihythea  niyirha.   Corinrt,  South  India.  North  India. 
"Darjeeling. 

I'-pita.  Moor-,  North  India,  Ho  >tan. 
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SniiJ»8  V,  with  AnopJuiifoitti  lai  ^ 

7tfmef0»  fl«gyAt^  Crmntr,  Juira,  Asnam 
Tftulik  durgA^  ^koll<tr^  l^inilA. 

egetJit,  HcnM,.  Bootad,  Bylhct. 
tof»ilid,  btfUd^y  BooUUi  Uarjeeliiiu. 

_i,tifiitotiAehiiittnim,  t.'ram^r,  J»v»,  K^rib  tfidii,  Bi>rni9o. 
neoJt*  A/oflrnr*i  Java,  MMJetlinj;. 
j  «lcmiAt  Mimt'f,  Jiiva. 
hat  I  r  A*  McHtte^  Java- 

rsivi,  M'Mue.  Pir»»uig. 
I  |.ap«itiA,  MtHtrcy  liitrti^o. 

I  go  (ml  ft,  .V 

F  l)lmfr>iVH,  Mfuvr,  North  ludiii. 
•&mbArn,  Moorr,  Dj^ijceling, 

Catiftm.  South  Ith^Iji, 
^  JuiuiH  Mill  :ing« 

v<kxutnnti,  iT. 

b<»nff»T)iifu  ifidi<i,  Daijeeliug 

il. 

ladon,  tVrtinrr,  Jjiva.,  North  InJiii 
anibASft,  Aftw/rf,  JjiTH,  North  tmiia 
Chiion,  Bntsd.,  Juvit,  Pmtiits. 
BiiUra,  Mooir,  Java, 

pureiicJra,  il/t^/rer,  Cauai»,  ^outb  In  Jit 
Niiouimtefl  B&ltiiU,  Moon,  Ctinarft. 
djkhm  Moort,  J&va* 
dioelea,  Boitd.,  .Java. 
juneita,  Afoorcy  Jhv%^  KortU  Iitdi». 

T'am]ibi1&  vcdaugA^  JToorr.  Jivvn.  Bootan,  North  tndi*, 

Can»rA* 
r  s»ranati%.  Moore^  Java. 

autnbadra,  Mwn^  Java. 

Achlyodes  chandrasa,  Atoore,  Jav* 
Sura,  Moorr^    Ditrjccting. 
v&iav&,  Moort,  Darjeeliog 
j|,-,    _:    .  t  .     ,-  t  v.^^,^j^  liidiASotithltidia. 

Oarjceling, 
'  ^  '     .       "' '  8  • 

Ppittra.  Moore,  Java. 
*f  >wf ,  Javfc, 
-  .'/..  .Java. 

I  -c,  Java, 

Itidiauu  Mitorf,  North  Itidl*t  lJ»t  Jeff  ling. 
djiii^  /'ci<'>ri<'*»M*.  Java. 
^  wtoi'A,  Moorf,  Javn^ 

"hrax,  ijrnN.«  J/iva,  ParjVelnii; 
itiavm  M(*ort.  Java. 

Moort,  Java,  CVniara. 
l#bore.  Java, 
»    i^iorr.  J.1VH. 

JAVO. 

-'^  r-^vi  Pinang*  Ujirjeding,  North  Tndia. 
|»£n:r  M<^of  'uara. 

HAtigdita.  J;  .;,  DarjcM^linjj 

rinfi:Lra^  J/- ,, , ,,, 

[itmaro.  1^x»f'<.  Cauari,  South  Itidia. 
^^   Utafia,  Ai&ttrt^  .<aviw 
T^ili'^udara,  Sinort^  CttijMn,  8011U1  hidift. 
JTrctAlrroou  iijilruclui.  /ami.,  SylhcU 
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!^euahrliat  Cinn.,  North   imiift.  Cm 

Macv 
cot  .,  J  Li  Til,  V  iMiara*  l^ir; 

gyr.  :  .,  V..*  «^j  Tn4?i». 

aiticiic.   ^ 

div  rift  t  a. 

uv*  rth  Itiilia. 

Fa..,     ,  - 

f^phura  hvAN,  Btnmiurat^  Jaivm. 

HTliirg   in,  t*JirV1«f  AirTocep 
Stiiermtbiin  dryn*. //<>ii4l»  J*v    __ 
dL^utatut^  Cfatner,  Xartli  ludJJb 

Shrps  IV,  LftrviL*  aiuI 

Leuo<>ph1sbia  linoaUk,  fK«ptwp«if,  ^ftvm,  91 

litNiaiia  ocrrina,  ^a/l^r.  MjaUtu;,  ICofil 
Ambulyx  itibstif.  ivmI.  JftVii,OiAi 

l.'iitjmvnia  paiiopu  Java. 

Achcrontiti  sty^t,    ♦»  tt't-*^,   Jav«,<  1^ 

Madraa. 
%atftuai»  BiU*d.<,  Jav*.  8yi]»«t«  Cbiiuw 
Sphuii    convolrullt    Limm*^  J«^tt,    Fii 

Madnu. 


Cannula,  cVyl'---, 
Stmrs  V,  Lai  vtt 

at'ji|i'  '  ."       '    •'  . 

bu^if 
rhilamiMriub  ani 


.  Javm. 

ju,  North  l» 


Chasrooampn  ccl- 
altjcto,  AVwD. 

pail 
Thy 

niiavui.  fh^uru    Jjiv* 

clotli.     >^-  '    . 

JUtM 

lycct 

mdcfilMttilMb,   / 

billet  a,  Horif 


Ull 


TUIBK  JII,  B«>iiibye«««. 


^,*rr.^.  f. 


Melittift  b(i)i 

uwiyttoti, 

Fnninthrvi)' 

'Zygauua  ca»' 

Afgb ^ 

iEgOCr 

Rtt!' 
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inexft,  WMlJter,  Java. 

oorCi  Darjeeling. 

VeHwood,  Bootan,  Cherra  Poonjee,  Darjef - 

WcMtwoody  Java. 

Guer-Menev,,  Java, 
Hoort,  North  India,  Ceylou. 
BoiMcL,  Java. 
^cUJcGT,  North  India. 
'■amei\  Java. 

Walker,  Java,  Darjeeliug. 
aniita,  ffUbntr,  Java. 

5terttoji  //. 

iron,  Cramer^  Java,  N.  India,  Canara. 

UxTy  Java,  PinanK,  Bootan. 

'.,  North  India,  Canara. 

Z/inn.f  North  India. 

Cramer^  Java,  Pinang. 

Cramer  J  Cherra  Poonjee. 

firer,  Java,  Darjeeling. 

t«.  Walker,  Sylhet,  Darjeeling. 

niinixi,  Cramer,  Java,  Cherra  Poonjee. 

Moore,  Java. 

aabliaria,  Cramer,  Java. 

exul,  Htrr.  Scliaffer,  Java. 

'ascia.  Walker,  Sylhet,  Cherra  Poonjee. 

,  Walker,  Java,  Cherra  Poonjee,  N.  India. 

rciasa,  Cramer.  Chusan. 

seyana,  Moore,  Canui*a,  Ceylon,  N.  India, 

i  gigas,  Walker,  Cherra  Poonjee. 

»na,  Moore,  North  India. 

leva,  Moore,  North  India. 

a,  Moore,  Java. 

Moore,  Canara. 

>re.  Java. 

:ta.  Walker,  Java,  Darjeeliug. 

Walker,  Chuaan. 

•e,  Darjeeling! 

yre,  Java. 

t.  Walker,  Darjeeling. 

Moore,  Dukhun,  Canara. 

is,  Walker,  Chusau. 

yre,  Java. 

lla,  Cramer,  North  India. 

f*>ore,  Java. 

yre,  Darjeeling. 

yre,  Java. 

oortf  Java. 

'oore^  Java. 

L,  Drury,  Java. 

>re,  Java. 

Iter,  North  India. 

Walker,  Bomhay. 

'e.  North  India. 

^e,  Darjeeling. 

Ichella,  JyinH.,  Java,  Pinang.  North  India, 

g,  Canara. 

^ore,  Java. 

uhner.  North  India. 

,  Drury.  Java,  Bootan,  North  India. 

^ker,  Canara. 

*r,  Java,  North  India,  Darjecding. 

a'mer.  North  India. 

Serf  ion  ///. 

,  Moore^  Java. 

icornia,  Fair.,  Darjeeling. 

U  Otter-Mencv.,  Xorth  India,  Darjeeling. 

lar,  Java. 

Tginata.  Gucr-Mtner. ,  Java,  Pinang. 

aiflua,  Drury,  Bootan,  Cheria  I'oonjee, 

n9d..  Cherra  Poonjee,  North  India. 

I,  Drury,  Java,  Darjeeling. 

dramer,  Bootan. 

ca,  Cramer,  Darjeeling,  Sylliet. 

Uker,  Java. 

talker,  Java. 

hella,  Bupe,  Cherra  Poonjee.  Darjeeling.  ; 

istrionicus,  Westicttod,  N.  India,     ,, 

^inicomiB.    Linn.,  Bootan,  North  India, 

r- 
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Chalcoaia  Tiberiua,  Cramer,  North  India, 
j      ivdalifa,  Douhleday,  North  India, 
venosa.  Walker,  Ceylon, 
corruflca,  Boiad. ,  Sylhet. 
i      Phahenaria,  Gaer-Meven,,  Java. 
t  Pidorus  glaucopi^,  Drury,  Darjeeh'ng. 
I      telica,  Douhleday,  North  India. 
Laurion  circe,  Boiad.,  Cherra  Poonjee. 

gomina,  Walker,  Java,  North  India. 
Chclura  bifasciata,  Hope,  Nepal, 
i  Ktemsia  tricolor,  Hope,  Pinang,  Cherra  Poonjee. 

scintillans,  Boisd.,  Svlhet. 

edocla,  Douhleday,  I^orth  India,  Sylhet. 

.£dea,  Z^tnn,  Ceylon,  Sylhet. 
:      raja,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 
I      risa,  Douhleday,  Pinang. 

distincta,  Ouer-Menev,  Java. 

pulchella,  Walker,  Darjeeling. 

sexpunctita,  Douhleday,  North  India. 

fcrrea,  Walkei',  Java. 
'       drataraja,  Moore,  Java. 
Pintia  motachloros,  Walker,  Java. 
Trjpanophora  semihyalina,  Koflar,  North  India. 
Syutomis  fenestrata,  Drury,  China. 

Schojnerrhi,  Boiad.,  Darjeeling. 

marsdeui,  Moore,  Java. 

vigorai,  J/oorc,  Java- 

Imaon,  Cramer,  Java. 

subcordata.  Walker,  Bengal. 

Pfeiffera*,  Moore,  Java. 

Wallacei,  Moore,  Java. 

Creuaa,  Xt«/i.,  Ceylon,  North  India. 

Latreillei,  Boisd.,  Dukhun. 

Penanga,  Moore,  Pinang. 

( -antori,  .\fo<yrc,  Pinang. 

W'alkeri,  Moore,  Java. 

pravata,  Moore,  Java. 

raffles i,  Moore,  Java. 

crawfurdi,  Moore ^  Java. 
Phalanna  polymena,  Linn.,  Calcutta,  Assam,  N.  India. 
Darjeeling. 

horsfieldi,  Moore,  Java. 
Phautla  flainmans,  Walker,  Darjeeling. 

mahisa,  Moore,  Java. 
Soritia  leptalina,  Kollar,  Sylhet,  Bootan. 
Agalope  ba»alis,  Walker,  North  India, 
llerpa  venosa,  Walker,  Sylhet,  Darjeeling. 
Calhdula  petavia,  Cramer,  Java. 
Nycteniera  distincta,  Walker,  Java. 

trita,  Walker,  Java. 

latisfcriga,   Walker,  Java,  Canara. 

lacticinia,  Cr^^mer,  Java,  Ceylon. 

tripunctaria,  Linn.,  Pinang. 

('Olota,  Cremir,  Java. 

('enis,  Cramer,  Darjeeling,  Cherra  Poonjee. 

varians.  Walker.  Darjeeling. 
Pterothysanus  laticilia,  WalUr,  Darjeeling. 
Ku schema  militaris,  Linn.,  Java,  Darjetliug. 

discalis.  Walker,  North  India. 

liursfteldi,  Moore,  Java. 

tran.sversa,  Walker,  Ceylon,  Dukhun. 

Stikps  II,  Larvai  fasciculata*. 

Kedoa  submarginnta,  Wafker,  Java. 

rinaria,  Moore,  Java. 
Pantaua  baswana,  Moore,  Javu. 
.Vroa  socnip,  H uhner.  Java. 
I'rocodeca  augulifera,  Walker^  Jnva. 

adara,  Moore,  Java. 
Psalis  securis.  Hiihner,  Java. 
Dasychira  horstieldi,  Saunders,  Java. 

Grotei,  Maore,  North  India,  Pinang. 

Arga,  MtMtre,  Java. 

aiaruta,  Moore,  Darjetdiug. 

inclusii.  Walker,  Java. 

Chalana,  Mkhu'C.  Java. 

misana,  Moore,  Java. 

asvata,  Moore,  Java. 

sawanta,  Moore,  Java. 

apsara,  Moore,  North  India. 

lUta,  Moore^  Darjeeling, 
Oleue  mendosa.  HuOner.  Java,  Canara. 
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Srmrs  v,  witb  Anoplurilorm  Urv^i. 

ZrtnerOB  flegy.as,  Cramer,  tlanu  A»jiam 
TnxiU  tiuigtt,  A'o//ar^  Siiiilft. 

eg  cot  I,  BifUd,^  Hoiittvti.  ^ylhit. 

fAtn^t  hoitAd,^  KoMtiiu«  Unrjeeling 

ertito.  Bnifiti.^  Dm  jeeliiig. 

eohorius^  SUiUy  J&vn. 

ilrupadi,  Ifor/f/ ,  Juva. 

fyllA,  huisit,  BootAU,  Dmjccling, 

tHuitlobaohtoniiiK,  CVaiwer,  J»*vn,  Xorth  tndift«  Borneo, 
»ftfm,  V/oorc,  .TAV)^  l>«rJi»tHt)g. 

ItfulrA,  Mnnrry  Jhvii. 
I  jnpittus.  Crtthu'r,  Jiiv/i. 
rgnim,  jV*>f/rr,  Jivva. 

tapifctift^  MiMtrti  Borneo. 
■  tiicnuka,  i^^/  ■      '    ^*^    •    -i;    ■- 
\  So{ia1»,  J/ 

jiv»,  Ml  Kir  f^  North  Indfu. 
»rA,  Afooi'r,  Darjccling. 

C\tn%ra,  South  In  dm. 
|J;unii,  Afoffrt^  Dsirjc cling, 

irmis^T  MivnYt  J) arj tilling* 

iim>tJ  }i,  Moot'f,  Darjfdinp. 

VA«uinfi»t  Mf^<tre^  Ditrjniiling. 

b«njftuiini,  On^rin^  North  fniliJi,  Darjcelinn. 
.  Jiiyinleva,  Moart,  narjcoliiiy;, 

lintUt  Moorf^  -Uva. 
I  D&s»,  AftNjn.,  Javn, 
[  Iftdon,  Cmma\  J<iv!i,  North  riitii*. 

AmbMA,  Mi>tjrt,  Jivvn,  North  I  mlia. 

BnUr^t  Mooir,  Javu. 
T^yrgu^  ttgiim*,  ilfoorf,  J,\vr, 
ftuperna.  Moovt,  North  Inilin. 
dikua*.  Afofirr,  Bootun. 
purendr*,  Mmtrr,  Caaani,  South  InJi*, 

dikha«  Mowe^  Java, 

Jimert»,  Moot*e^  jAvit,,  .Sftrtii  iii,<iia 
fViimphila  vedA&giit  Moorr,  Java.  ISuottn,  Noilb  IstU*^ 

:kUgf  ft»t  Lmn«  Jav». 
BtirnbivdrA^  Mitore,  Java. 

Achlyodet  chAndrAiau  Motorc,  Jftvrt 
Sura,  J/iwrf,    Dfir jet" ling. 
vaiavat  Moort,  DArjceling 

'  ts,  rV'rimfr^J,\ra,  Norih  1  inhn,  South  IndtA. 
r.  North  India.  Dftri(^ellng« 

)r*ucuctfrcAi,  Kollarj  BootAn. 
putra^  Maort^  ^%wxu 
KBinni       "  T,ivA, 

?irAb.:  ■  IVA, 

udrAuit  AliHjirt,  North  IndiAw  T>»r|eclinj:. 
dan,  Fabriciua,  Java, 
ftemii.  Jlf(Mjrc»  Jhvh. 
^thrntt  I-^nw.,  *lrtvA,  DArje«H(ts, 
ItAVA,  Miture,  »favA, 
p)%ndi!S  Mooru  Java,  CftiiwrA* 
r'«A,  Moon,  Java, 
druuA,  ilfoorr,  Java, 
A  Ha.  il/ooJ*f,  tUvA, 

cimyA*  .Vt)/jrA  Javjv*  PiiiAng,  tHvr)eeli«g,  Nortli  TliAlA. 
AKnib.  Moorr^  Java*  CnnAfA. 
piAiigAlA.  yfoort,  HnAng.  llArjcellng 
tinnAra.  %ftMtrf,  Java. 
'  KumAni.  MfH^rt,  CtinarA,  South  lu<tsA4 
^#utApA.  Afoort,  Javsi- 
tlii'iMtAHAt  Aft>iiyf>  CAuarA.  8miih  Indi^ 
lirUic^itiQU  |utrooltti«  Linn.,  SylhM. 
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8tjiii*s  It,  LAiv*f  tiangAt* 
I  Scaiahyki,  Linn.^  North  IndlJ^  f?A 

Sat  A^ 


Aiticne,  A 

|»il»A{llux. 

diViTgeii!',    Jr.T/v(  f^  i  iimr 
iiyct4ri>.,  K'kflnf,  North  Ifidt*. 
Fwot  CVamfJV  Java, 
I^phuni  hvAa,  Huitduiui^  J«Tm. 

STini*a  III,  LArvje  Aoroce{i 

Fimermihux  dr>*at^  Soi*d,,  J'avs^ 

dcntAtUi,  Crauitf',  North  T 

SrUtrs   IV,  T-.ki  v;.    mn 

LeuoopfalaeluA  lin 
HosJAiiA  ccr«-Tn!i     I 
Amhulyjt  f' 
L^AlyiniitA  { 
Achorouti^i   siv. 

MAdra^, 
MAtAiiA*,  B*^isd.,  JAVm*  Sjlhrt,  C|»li 
8[»hiux    coQvoIvutit    X^i^tn^   JftviH 

MftdrAA. 

'  -  "    -      v5H. 

:a.S 
PAitacrA  AiitoRit*dou.  /J  • 

»CA|"     '       ■        "  ' 

I       bo.;.     . 
rhilAljipeluo  Anr 

,  JAvm.' 
m,  NgrtkJ 

'    .     ■  .  i  ■    Nof tjj 

I  UhwrocAUtjM  oulctiu. 
Ateeto,  fjnn^,  Jf^v^    I 

I  JIUJT':       .     "■     " 

i       \Mi\  I ' 

t>ua«ii((^  l^t^uru^  Java. 
clod       ^-       '     '    ■      '■'■,! 
luc  i.  ^Si»tli 

Iyer'     .  iUa, 

()ld«iiliuuiij«a.  ^tiiir,,  J»vm, 

bisectA,  Hortf.^  Ji^VAt  KorUi  ! 
TKIBK  IIL  Bomhyet; 

Siiiti*s  t,  UrrK  Apltiiigtfonnck 


^r^tUrTi  I 


tnirytion 
T 


Ad*. 


\. 
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miMiA,  WMlkeft  Jara. 

ioort^  Daijeeling. 

Wutwood,  BootiUi,  Cherra  Pooujce,  Darjef - 

Watwood,  Java. 
i,  Guer-Menev,,  Java, 
Moort,  North  India,  Ceylon. 
,  BoiaiL,  Jara. 
WaUtar,  North  India. 
Tramer^  Java. 

,  Walker ,  Java,  Darjeeliug. 
taniita,  Huhner,  Java. 

Seciion  II. 
•hron,  Cramer^  Java,  N.  India,  Canara. 
atkert  Java,  Pinan{(,  Boo  tan. 
r..  North  India,  Canara. 

Linn.,  North  India. 
,  Cramer^  Java,  Pinang. 

CrameTf  Cherra  Poonjee. 
ilJter,  Java,  Darjeeliog. 
pa,  Wiilker,  Sylhet.  Darjeeling. 
>minia,  Cramer ^  Java,  Cherra  Pooujce. 

Moore,  Java. 
»inbliaria,  Cramer,  Java, 
i  exul,  Herr.  Schaffer,  Java. 
(faccia.  Walker,  Sylhet,  Cherra  Poonjee. 
I,  Walker,  Java,  Cherra  Poonjee,  N.  India. 
irciaaa,  Cramer.  Chusan. 
rseyana,  Moore,  Canara,  Ceylon,  N.  India, 
I. 

s  gigas.  Walker,  Cherra  Poonjee. 
lena,  Moore,  North  India. 
deva,  Moore,  North  India. 
3a,  Moore,  Java. 
Moore,  Canara. 
lore.  Java, 
eta.  Walker,  Java,  Darjeeliug. 

Walker,  Chusan. 
rt,  Darjeeling! 
ior«,  Java. 

a..  Walker,  Darjeeling. 
,  Moore,  Dukhun,  Canara. 
*i3,  WalJcer,  Chusan. 
'ore,  Java. 

jlla,  Cramer,  North  India. 
Hoore^  Java. 
tore,  Darjeeling. 
tore,  Java. 
ioore,  Java. 
locre,  Java, 
a,  Drury,  Java. 
tarey  Java. 
i/4:er,  North  India. 

Wafker,  Bombay. 
re.  North  India. 
w>re,  Darjeeling. 

ilchella,  Jyinw.,  Java,  PinanjiC,  North  Imlia, 
ng,  Canara. 
oore,  Java. 
Juhner,  North  In<lia. 
\,  Druri/.  Java,  Bootaii,  North  India. 
Uker,  Canara. 

for,  Java,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 
ramer.  North  India. 

Section  III, 

».  Moore,  Java. 

licornis.  Fair.,  Darjeeling. 

ia,  fJner-Mcncv.,  North  India,  Darjeeling. 

ilar,  Java. 

arginata,  Guer-Mtner.,  Java,  Pinang. 

j^ifiua,  Drury,  Boo  tan,  Chen  a  Poonjee. 

Uriid..  Cherra  Poonjee,  North  India. 

ii,  Drury,  Java,  Darjeeling. 

Cramer,  Boo  tan. 

aca,  Cramer,  Darjeeling,  Sylhet. 

eUker,  Java, 

Walker,  Java. 

sheila,  Hope,  Cherra  Poonjee    Darjeeling. 

ustrxoDicuB,  Weiticood,  N.  India,     ,, 

ctinicornis,    Linn.,  Bootau,  North  India, 


ir- 
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Chalcosia  Tiberiua,  Cramer,  North  India. 
:u]alifa,  Doubleday,  North  India, 
venosa.  Walker,  Ceylon, 
comiflca,  Boiad. ,  Sylhet. 
I      Phahenaria,  Cucr-Meven.,  Java. 
I  Pidoius  glaucopik,  Drury,  Darjeeling* 
I      zelica.  Doubleday,  North  India. 
Laurion  circe,  Boisd.,  Cherra  Poonjee. 
gemina,  Walker,  Java,  North  India. 
Chclura  bifasciata,  Hope,  Nepal. 
Kterusia  tricolor,  Hope,  Pinang,  Cherra  Poonjee. 
scintillaus,  Boisd.,  Sylhet. 
edocla,  Doubleday,  North  India,  Sylhet. 
iBdea,  Linii,  Ceylon,  Sylhet. 
raja,  Moore,  Darjeeliug. 
!      risa,  Doubleday,  Pinang. 
distincta,  Guer-Menev,  Java, 
pulchella.  Walker,  Darjeeling. 
sexpunctata,  Doubleday,  North  India, 
ferrea,  Walker,  Java, 
drataraja,  Moore,  Java. 
Pintia  mctachloros,  Walker,  Java. 
1  Trypanoi>hora  semihyalina,  Kotlar,  North  India. 
Syntomis  fenestrata,  Drury,  China. 
Schoenerrhi,  Boisd,,  Darjeeliug. 
maradeui,  Moore,  Java, 
vigorsi,  Moore,  Java- 
Iraaon,  Cramer,  Java, 
aubcordata,  Walker,  Bengal. 
Pfeifferw,  Moore,  Java. 
Wallacei,  Moore,  Java. 
Creusa,  Linn.,  Ceylon,  North  India. 
Latreillei,  Boisd.,  Dukhun. 
Penan ga,  Moore,  Pinang. 
f'antori,  Moitre,  Pinaug. 
W'alkeri,  Moore,  Java, 
pravata,  Moore,  Java, 
raffleai,  Moore,  Java, 
crawfurdi,  Moore,  Java. 
Phalanna  polymena,  Linn.,  Calcutta,  Assam,  N.  India. 
Darjeeling. 
horsfieldi,  Moore,  Java. 
Phauda  flammans,  Walker,  Darjeeling. 

niahisa,  Moore,  Java. 
Soritia  leptaliua,  Kollar,  Sylhet,  Bootau. 
Agalope  basalis,  Walker,  North  India, 
llcrpa  venosa,  Walker,  Sylhet,  Darjeeliug. 
Callidula  petavia,  Cramer,  Java. 
Nycteniera  distincta,  ITct/itw',  Java, 
trita,  Walker,  Java, 
latistriga,   Walker,  Java,  Canara. 
lacticinia,  Cramer,  Java,  Ceylon. 
tripunctaria,  Z«n//.,  Pinang. 
Clolota,  Cramer,  Java. 

Cenis,  Cramer,  Darjeeling,  Cherra  Pooujee. 
varians.  Walker.  Darjeeling. 
Pterothyaanus  laticilia,  Wnlk<r,  Darjeeling. 
Eu schema  militaris,  Linn.,  Java,  Darjeeling. 
discalis.  Walker,  North  India. 
iiorsUeldi,  Moore,  Java, 
transversa,  Walker,  Ceylou,  Dukhun. 

Stirpr  ii.  Larvae  fa.Hciculata*. 

Rcdoa  submarginata,  Walker,  Java. 

rinaria.  Moore,  Java. 
Pantaua  baawana,  Moore,  Java. 
.Vroa  80cru.«.  Hitlmer.  Java. 
I'rocodeca  angulifera,  Walker,  .].\\'\x. 

adara.  M(X)rf.  Java. 
Psalis  seruris.  Ililbner,  Java. 
Dasychii-a  horstieldi,  Saunders,  .lava. 

Grotei,  Moore,  North  India,  Pinnns;. 

Arga,  Moore,  Java. 

Mariita.  Mtnwe,  Darjeeling. 

inclusii.  Walk(r,  Java. 

Chalaua,  Moore.  Java. 

niisana,  Moorr,  Java. 

asvata,  Moore.  Java. 

sawanta,  Moore,  .lava. 

apsara,  Moore,  North  India. 

ifita,  Moore,  Darjeeling, 
Olene  nieudosa.  HiiOner.  Java,  Canara 
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Lym&ntriA  lineatn,  Walker^  Java. 

aanndrii,  ^Joor€,  J  ftv** 

mundfl,  Wfilker,  Java,  Cherra  PoonjAt,  DftrjtcUfig. 

•uperAUii  Watket\  North  India. 

beatrii,  ^atotl,  Java. 

bhfiNcara,  Moore,  North  lndi&,  Darjeelitig* 
_  obioleta,  Walktr,  Darjeeling. 
BtrikH  Huhntr^  J^va- 
iratae«tft.  Mijatt,  Javu. 
anwa,  Moortj  Java. 

iryama,  Moove^  Cauara, 

iiMpar  Xmri  ,  North  IntliJk,  Diikbun.  ludift. 

Bnoiue  ampli«  Watker^  North  India* 
Somerti  baruui\,  .\foort^  Java. 
Lacida  pott i en,  Waiktr,  Juva, 
Eupi-octiji  atoniaria,  VVatk^,  Java* 

Uer>a,  Moore,  Jiivc. 

ifiorata,  Moort,  Java. 

gamma,  Walkd,  Nortb  Iudia«  Darj«ftlis|. 

varia,  Wafk^cr^  Nortb  India. 

madatia,  Moore,  Darje«Ung. 

lunsita,  Walkfi\  Dukhtin* 

biguttft,  Wfitkrf\  Java,  Canarft. 

virguticula,  IFafitrr,  Java,  N.  Indja^  Dokhuti,  Chuian 

lodra,  AToc/rf,  JnTa. 
Perina  baialii,  Walktt\  North  Iiidia. 
ArtaJLft  digraiuma,  Boiid.f  Java,  Piuatif.  North  India, 
Caiiara. 

2«boe,  Moort^  Java. 

ftaatra,  Moore,  Java. 

kala,  MoQve^  Java* 

vikrians,  Wafktr,  Chiua. 

lint  a,  Moore,  Java. 

obftcura,  Moore^  Java. 

mubr&Uti,  Moore,  Java. 

■timiliSf  Moi^re,  Java. 

atom  aria,  Wafktr,  Chu»Jin . 

Juiitici»,  Moore^  iiengAl. 

traniversa,  Moore,  Java. 
Icbtbyura  javiiua,  Moort^  Java, 
Helepa  c«ltii,  Mo&ie^  Java,  North  India. 

Srinrs  IK,  Larvae  urtiti». 

Spibtoma  maculifaaciftf  Watker,  Jsiva. 

l^.tiittata,  Moo  re  t  Jftva,  North  lodia,  LMijiTiuig. 
.1:  i?a,  Walker,  Punjab,  Dirjoetiug, 

li^irii,  Moort^  Darjoeliiig. 

abdominalii,  Moore,  Nartb  India, 
Cyc&ia  jiunctivaga,  Walker,  Java 
AVotia  imbuta,  Walker,  Darjediiig 

dirisa,  Walker,  North  India. 

Mtrigatula,  Walker,  Java. 

landaea^  Moore^  Java. 
Alopa  ocolUfera,  Walker,  Madrai,  N.  India,  Cauata, 
Pbragmatobia  buaaa,  Moorr,  Java. 
Alpbiea  fulvohirta,  Walktr,  Darjeeling. 
Hyp«rcompa  muUiguttata,  Walker,  Darjettlinjt 

iuiperialii,  jra/Jtff,  North  Indin,  DarJMliiig 

pUgiHta,  Walker,  JJarjeeliug, 


prkncipftU*,  KoUar,  North  India. 
.e«i\iitalii,  ffo;/ur,  Nepal,  Darjeeling, 
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Apha  Bubdi\ 
Gaiiisa  |jotii 
plnna^  If'n 
Nuiiienes  i 


ra*c. 


Darj««littg. 

Cauara 

ug 

r.  Java,  D«rjt« 


^iongipennis,  Walker^  North  India. 

Area*  orieutali*.  Walka;  Java,  Dftrjealing. 

Aloa  trip>irtitu.  Walker,  Java. 
^^  biguttata.  Walker,  Catiara, 

^H  kbandalla.  Moore,  I'aoara,  Khandalla  Hill,  Bombay. 

^H  lactinea,  Cramer,  Java,  Pinang,  N.  India,  Canan*, 

^H  Caodidiila,  Walker,  Dukhtin. 

^H       Phiatama  vactllani.  Walker,  Java. 
^m  trantienx,  ra/ir<r*  Pinang.  .     ,        „. 

^m       Creatonotua  intemipta,  Linn^^  J*va,  Ceyloa,  FmAng. 
^H  etnitteni,  Walker,  Canaiii. 

^H        N iaaga  sini  plex ,  Wa fker ,  tJ»  nara. 
^H        IheaU  uudata,  Blanehard,  North  ItjJia 
^H  nmUntt  Walker,  Darjeeling. 

^H  Udiaoa,  Moore,  Java. 

^^^  Uttacea,  H'aUer,  North  lodia. 
^^^K  petola.  Moore,  J^va. 
^^^H  U&beciUi.  IFn/iler^Piiiaiig. 
^^^V^  uoda&i,  fra/4«r,  Madimi 
^H  citrina,  ^a/Jtrr,  Dukhuil. 

^^L^  -"adft,  Moort,  C*n*riL 


Patrana,  J/wrC,  lk^</t«a. 

Stibps  IV,  Larvae  eut|»idatir 
Section  /. 

Drepnna  arg^nteoh,  Moore,  Jtvi. 

ItattWi,  Mo&tt,  Sumatra. 
Greta  ei leu la^  WcMifr.  Java. 

Section  It- 

Ctnira  Uturata,  Walker,  Nortli  IjuUa. 

'J'biacidaii  poittcj^.  Mw/^-'t    •   'f--T^ 
Stauroput  ulternut,  M 
Netria  virir}«aceu«,  l^<r 

Section  ///, 

Rijiatna  ■tng«}«a.  Walker^  Java. 

StettoH  IV, 

B<tnibvK  Mori,  Linn.,  Br«4]  io  Engi 

Hutt.iui    I' -•''fv>«^   Muaaooii*. 

H(M  c  Javft, 

*>*:inu.  ,,  llVA<r,J«va. 

lida    M,\>r(,   Jnv*. 
Trilocna  variani,  tralir#r^  Cftnara. 

I  Briitps  V,  Larvit  verticUUt*. 

!  Criciila  irifenetlrata.  Melfer.  J^va,  Nortll  I 
AnthenvA  paphia,  Linn,,  D«f^j««liiig,  f 
Madi  a»,  Java, 
frithi,  Moore,  t> 
belferi,  Mom't,  1 

toylei,  J/^wrf,  N   .  ,„ .    ru,.— ii^ 

I      aiaaina,  Heifer,  Aatam. 
lari«9A,   WrutmHrrf   Jnvit 
Siiiil       ■!' 
Jjoepjt 
Acti&i;  ._  ,,  .......^ 

Satutnia  prretoi  Oluiia. 

Grotet,  Moore,  'I 
Attacuii  atlaa,  Luui.^  .1  ..vr»,  Mltlmt, 
ling, 
Edvrardii,  WhUe,  DarjvvliK 
cynthia,  Drurjf.  Nortii  iM^^  ' 

Hong-Kong.  Java, 
T'ii:itji,  Boisd,    "'  'ia,  Aa«iis 

nni,  Moor< 
i-i  -Mri»a  certhiu-,        .   ,,  _>"epAl. 

Stirps  vi«  Larw  lii«aeifa 

etora  nitcna.  Walker,  Jam 
Scope  loci  ea  palpali&.  Jar*. 
Mirc*^       "  ^       *'' rr,  Notii,  ludrtjl 

in*.')'  'Tiu 


danna,  ^^ 

tncolor,  I' 

biauia,  'I 

laabella,    > 

unicolor.  .  1  lu  tr.aia. 

II  a  mria ,  i'  1'  -  ■■  ■  t  ■  ,   '■■, .. ,  r  tti  I  ndi^ 

trima,  M*y.)rr-_  ,i.r,  , 

bilintia,  Walker^  Java^  N«rlk  Xai 

Doenia,  Moore,  Java. 

bandura,  Moore^  Javn. 

\a9§^t  Moore^  Java, 

UlaaJia,  Moare^  N««th  Inilla. 
Nnro^a  adafis  il#<H>ne,  J«T%. 
<  KuJyba,  punctata.  IVttfil^,  Knitk  Iftii^J 
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Tim  ¥11,  Lhtvs  pilotae. 
:ata,  Moortf  North  India,  Madras, 
sonjrta,  Cramer,  North  India,  Canaia. 
iter,  Canan,  Madras. 
aa.  Walker,  Darjeeling. 
a,  Walktr,  Sylhet. 
Walker,  North  India. 
Walker,  Sylhet. 
talker,  Jara. 

^ebvre,  Canara,  Madras,  N.  India,  Java. 
>re,  Darjeeling. 
a,  Moore,  Jara. 
^oore,  Darjeeling. 

Walker,  Java. 
febpre.  Jam,  North  India,  Pinang,  Ma- 
jeeling. 

deruna,  Moort,  Java. 
I  ale.  Walker,  Java, 
'oore.  North  India, 
nesa,  Ltftbvre,  Java,  Dukhun,  Canara, 

iilata.  Walker,  Java. 


Butterflies  are  very  numerous  lu  the  south 
and  east  of  Asia,  and  manj  of  them  very  beau- 
tiful. The  largest  aud  most  gaudy  of  the 
CeyloQ  Lepidoptera,  is  the  great  black  and 
yellow  butterfly,  the  Oraithoptera  darsius 
of  Gray,  Its  upper  wings,  which  often  mea- 
sure six  inches  across,  are  of  a  deep  velvet 
black.  Its  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  Aristolo- 
chia  and  betel  leaf,  but  the  butterfiy  on  the 
helioti'ope.  Papilio  polymnestor,  the  black 
;  and  blue  buttei*fly,  feeds  on  the  ruddy  flowers 
I  of  the  hibiscu?  or  the  dark -green  foliage  of  the 
I  citrus.  Papilio  hector  has  crimson  spots  on 
I  the  black  velvet  of  the  inferior  wings.  When 
I  examining  the  Laclien  valley.  Dr.  Hooker 
'  found  the  caterpillar  of  the  swallow-tail  but- 
!  terfly  (Papilio  roachaon),  common,  feeding  on 
!  umbelliferous  plants,  as  in  England  ;  and  a 
'  Sphynx  (like  S.  euphorbiae)  was  devouring 
1  the  euphorbias  ;  the  English  Cynthia  cardui 
>  (painted-lady  butterfly)  was  common,  as  were 
j  ••  sulphurs,*'  **  marbles,"  Pontia  (whites,) 
<*  blues,'*  and  Thecla,  of  British  aspect  but 
'  foreign  species.  Amongst  these,  tropical 
;  forms  were  rare,  except  oue  fine  black  swal- 
low-tail. Eastward  of  the  city  of  Canton  on 
'  a  range  of  hills  called  Lofau  shan,  thei*e  are 
I  butterflies  of  largo  size  and  night  moths  of 
immense  size  and  brilliant  colouring,  which 
j  are  captured  for  transmission  to  the  Chinese 
;  court  and  for  sale.  The  most  valuable  to 
man  are  the  species  of  the  Bombycidns  or 
I  silk  worms.  One  of  these  insects  (Bom- 
i  byx  atlas)  *'  measures  about  nine  inches 
j  across,  the  ground  colour  is  a  rich  and  varied 
orange-brown,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  wing 
there  is  a  triangular  transparent  spot,*'  resem- 
'  bling  a  piece  of  mica.  The  Bombyx  or 
I  Bombyces,  genus  of  iusects,  of  the  family 
'  Bombycidae,  order  Lepidoptei*a,  the  section 
Lepidoptera  nocturna  of  Latreille,  or  Moths, 
\  are  usually  styled  silk  moths.  The  valuable 
product  of  the  silk  moth  is  the  cocoon,  and 
fly)  in  the  Himalaya,  the  Coll  as  '  races  have  been  produced  differing  much  in 
Clouded-yellow*  butterfly)  and  the  i  their  cocoons,  but  hardly  at  all,  in  their 
latliouia  (or  '  Queen  of  Spain') ;  adult  state.  Several  distinct  species  exist  in 
on  in  the  Himalaya,  Sphinx  con-  China  and  India,  some  of  which  can  be 
:  all  elevations,  &c.  ;  but  oiliers  are  I  crossed  with  the  ordinary  moth,  Bombyx 
d  by  nearly  similar  species,  which  ,  mori.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  domes- 
;red  different  upon  comparison,  as  I  ticated  in  China  b.  c.  2700.  It  was  brought 
le  Emperor*  i^Apatura)  and  *  Com- ;  to  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century  whence 
ur*  (C^onepteryx)  buttei-flies,  and  '  it  was  carried   into  Italy,  and  in    J 494  to 

France,  and  has  since  been  transported  to 
many  countries  where  food  and  selection  have 
produced  many  varieties.  It  is  only  in  some 
districts  of  each  countiy  that  eggs  come  to 
perfection.  Captain  Hutton  is  of  opinion  that 
at  least  six  species  have  been  domesticated. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  this  family  are 
— their  possessing  only  rudimentary  maziila, 
remarkably    small    palpi,   and    bipectinatcd 
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VIII,  LarrsB  lignivoriB. 

^edion  L 

eri,  Wettwood,  Canara. 

Moore,  Java. 

yre,  Java. 

•,  Moore,  Java. 

ieetion  II. 

alii.  Walker,  Java, 
busta.  Walker,  Java, 
la,  Moorr,  Java 
r,  Darjeeling. 
oore,  Darjeeling. 
re,  Bengal. 
^oore,  Darjeeling. 

Section  III, 

Lxnn,,  Java. 

>nota,  Stephens,  Juva,  Darjeeling. 

alker,  Java. 

amei',  Java. 

sd.,  North  India. 

or,  Moore,  Darjeeling. 

f,  Darjeeling. 

Alensia,  SUphent,  Darjeeling. 

inged  insect-world,  there  are  nu- 
cies  common  to  the  plains  of  India 
1  regions  :  among  the  most  promi- 
lich,  appertaining  to  the  I^pidop- 
ic  cosmopolite  Cynthia  cardui  (or 
Lady*  butterfly)  at  all  elevations, 
machaon  (or  English  *  Swallow 


eh  are  more  obviously  different,  as 

iilcania  of  the  Himalaya  compared 

alanta  of  Europe.     Two  species  of 

lead'  Moths  (Acheroutia)  are  com- 

babitable  elevations  ;  and  one  of 

ceedingly  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 

.  atropos)  ;    but     is   nevertheless 

by    the    eminent     entomologist 

to  be  distinct. 
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ntitennie.     One  of  the  moFt  interesting  wi  the 
faittily  is  the  Boinhyi  inori,    w»^ll»kni>wii  aB 
the  moth  to  which  the  silkworm  turns,    Thb 
species  which  was  original ly  from  Cbinn  is  of 
a  white  or  creum  colour,  with  a  brown  fuscia 
anil    two  *)r  more   waved    lines  of  a  deeper 
colour  crossin|2^  the  upper  wings.     In  Britiiiu 
the  eggs  of  this  moth    hatrii   early  in  May  : 
the  caterpillar  or   silkworm    is  at   6rst  of  a 
dark  colour^    hut  soon    herome?!  light,  and  in 
its  tints  much  resembles  the  perfect  iusecl^  a 
circurastauee   uommon    in    caterpillars.      Its 
proper   food  is  tlie  mulberry,   though  it  will 
likewise  eat  the  lettuce  and  some  few  other 
plants  :  ou    the  latter,   howeTer,  it  does  not 
thiive  equally  well^  and  the  silk  yielded  is  of 
a  poor  quality.     Tlie  silkworm  is  about  eight 
weeks  in  arriving  at  maturity,   during  which 
period  it  changes  its  skin    four  or  five  times. 
When  about   to  oust   its  tjkin  it  ceases  to  eat, 
raises  the  fore  part  of  the  body  slightly  and 
remains  in  perfect  repose.     In  this  state  it  is 
necessary    tlmt  it  should   continue   for   some 
httle  time,  in  order  that  the  n»?w  bkin,  whit  h 
is  at  this   time   forming,    may    become    sutfi- 
ciently  mature   to  enahle   the  caterpillar  to 
burst  through   the  old  one.     This    operation, 
which  is  apparently  one  of  consklerable  diffi- 
culty, is   performed   thus  : — the    fore  part  of 
the  old  skin  is  burst  ;  the   silkworm  then  by 
continually  writhing  its  body  (but  not  moving 
from  the   spot)   contrives   to  thiusr    the  skin 
back  to  the  tail^  and  ultimately  to  disengage 
itself  altogether  ;  this  last  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, however,  is  the  most  ditlieult,  since  it  is 
no  uncommon  occurreuee  for  them  to  die  from 
not  being  able  to  diseugoge  the  last  segment 
of  the   body    from  the  old  skin.     When  fuib 
grown  the    silkworm  commences  spinning  its 
web  in  some  convenient  spot,   and  as  it  does 
not  change  the  position  of  the  hinder  portion 
of  itb  body   much,   but  continues  drawing  its 
fiiread  from   various  points  and  ailacbing  it 
to  others,  it  follows  that  after  a  time  its  body 
becomes  in  great   measure,   iuclo&ed  by  the 
thread.     The  ivork  is   then   continued   from 
one  thread  to  another,  the  silkwonu  moving 
its  liead  and  spinning  in  a  zigzag  way,  bend- 
ing the  fore  part  of  the  body  back  to  spin  In 
all  directions  within  reach,    and  shiftiti^  the 
body  only  to  cover  with  silk    tlie  part  which 
was   beneath  it.     As  the   silkworm    spins   its 
web  by   thus  bending  tlie   fore   part  of  the 
body  backj  and  moves  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body  in    such  a  way   only  as  to   euable   it  to 
reach  the  farther  back  with  the  fore  part,  it 
follows  that  it  encloses  itself  tn  a  cocoon  much 
shorter  than  its  own  body,  for  soon  after  the 
begmntug  the   whole  is  continued  with   the  I 
body  in  a  bent  position.     From  the  foregoing 
MccouuU  it  appears  that  with  tlie  most  simplr 
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I  instinctive   principles  all  Uie 
I  ale  gained,  If  the  i;]  Ik  worm  w^i 
,  a  desire  for  shifting  it*  poi " 
j  beginning  of  the  work<  it 
itself  in  a  cocoon  ;  but    by  iU 
ceedingi  as  above  exptaineil,  it 
in  a  cocoon    which   only   consumes 
silk  hs  is  necessaiy   to  hold 
During  the  time  of  spinning  thi 
I  silkworm  deci-easea  its  length   »( 
ably,  and  after  it  is   completed,   it  if 
its  original    length  ;  at  this   timi 
quite    torpid,     soon    ehaugeJ    il 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  ehrysal 
re<]uired  to  romplr^tc  the  cocoon 
days.      In  lUe  state  i 

mains  from   a  ^        to  ih 

then  bursts  its  case  and   come* 
imago-state,    the    mouth    bavin] 
dissolved  n  portion   nf  tlie  coc 
of  a  fluid  which  it  ejects.  The 
lived  ;  the   female,   in  m.nny  i 
almost   immediately  after   aha 
eggs  ;  the  male  survives  her  but 
The  silkworms*    which   iu*e  mo< 
reared  for  tht^  purpose  of  pro<lu* 
liable  to  many  diseases,  and  notii 
more  destructive  than  that  (tailed 
This  disease  at tii<*k 5  the  caterpillar 
to  enter   the   chrysalis   ntjite. 
attended   with   the  developcueni 
body  of  a  minute   fungus  close! 
our  common  timuld.     It  is  prol 
gus    only    attacks    those 
predisposed  to  disease,  but  In 
this  fungus  has  been  so  t 
as  to  lead  to  the  su])[)ovi 
the   disease   itself.      It    is  vtiiy 
when  ihis  fungus  is  prevailing 
are  introduced  into  the  body  #^ 
it  becomes  rapidly   dis4»iiscd 
fungus  spreads  internaUy  l>eroi 
the  worm  and  aftorwnrds  it  eh 
the  surface  of  the  skin.      The 
moth  will  have  the  diseate  if  iii! 
the  fungus,  but  it  only  occurs  tpoal 
in  the  caterpillar.     Tht?  Bombr^cs* 
mctamorpliosis,   construct  n  cototiii 
genemlly   called    m   cocoon.     Eadb 
the     Bombyces     producen    ji    eocoa 
peculiar   form.     They   ire    Mid    I 
weave    their    rococm.       fa     thitir 
classi^cation,    the  Bombycea    ire 
into    ei^ht  stirpes    or    typeft, 
the  forms  of  their   larva:,  «nd 
to  occur  in  India,  have  beiMi 
genera  and  272  species.     Th« 
of  tliese^  in  a  social  point 
silk*producing  mollify  M 
bombys  ;  ciiciiU  ;  amlasM 
*=Mtcrnia  and  attacm. 
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LEPIDOPTERA. 


LBPIDOPTERA. 


Bombjz  mori,  Linn,^  the  common,  |  lowish  grc^n  colour.  The  silk  is  as  (ine,  thin 
estic,  or  Chinese  silkworm  moth,  the  .  aud  li<rht  brown  as  that  of  the  mulberry  worm. 
caria  mori  of  Blauchard  aod  the  '*  pat"  ,  8.  Bombjx  Pernyi,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
togal,  is  a  native  of  China,  but  has  been  •  China.  It  produces  the  gridcliu  c()L*oon  and 
esti4*ated  there  and  in  Siam,  India,  Persia,    silk. 

ice-  and  Italy.  The  usual  tradition  in  9.  Bom  by  x  mylitta  of  India,  protlnces  a 
nais  that  this  was  discovered  b.  c.  2640,  ,  large  cocoon.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
le  reign  of  the  emperor  Hawang-Te,  by  Rhaninus  jujuba,  and  furnishes  a  dark  colour- 
|Qe«n.  Tlie  culture  now  flourishes  prin-  ed.  or  grey  silk,  coarse  but  durable,  inferior 
Uy  about  Nankin  in  latitude  32*  N.,  but  to  that  of  the  B.  Yania  mai. 
sdia,  into  which  it  was  early  introduced  10.  Cri<!nla  trifenestratra.  Heifer^  has  been 
I  of  the  silk  filatures  exteud  l>eyond  26*  arrranged  under  the  genera  saturnia,  euphra- 
They  have  been  found  in  a  wild  state  in  nor,  anthersea  and  phalaena.  It  occurs  in 
i  in  England,  on  shrubs,  but  the  mulber-    N.  E.  aud  S.  India,  in  Sylliet,  Assam,  Burmah 

<  and  Java  ;  and  feeds  on  the  Protium  javanum, 
Canarium  commune,  Mangifera  indica  and 
Anacardiuin  occidentale.  Its  cocoon  is  con- 
structed like  net-work,  through  which  the 
endo.sed  chrysalis  is  visible.  It  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  colour  and  of  a  rich  silky  lustre. 
11.  Salassa  lola,  Westwood,  formorly  in 
;oeedingiy  smooth  to  the  touch  huk\  yields  ,  in  the  genera  saturnia  and  antherasa,  occurs 
k,  if  not  superior,  yet  certainly  equal  to  ;  in  Sylhet. 
of  B.  mori.  It  has  not  been  domesticated.        12.     Auther»a  paphia,  Linn. 

Bombyx  huttoni,    fVestwood,  is   found  \  r^^^^^j.  Rumph 

le  Himalaya,  about  Mussoorie,   where  it   Tusseh,  Hind. 

n   abundantly    from  the  Doou  up   to  at    Bughi,  Birbhoom. 

7,000  feet.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
irild  mulberry  and  breeds  twice  a  year. 
m  uot  been  domesticated,  but  feeds  on  the 
W     It  spins  its  cocoon  on  the  leaf,  which 


pee  leaves  are  its  favourite  food. 

Bombyx  reli^iosa.  Heifer,  Deo-muoga, 
D.,  Joree,  Hind.,  is  found  in  Assam  and 
liar,  but  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Moore  to  be 
tical  with  B.  hnttoui.  This  feeds  on  the 
It  indica  aud  Ficus  rcligiosa.  Its  cocoon 
n  the  finest  filament, has  very  much  lustre. 


Koli-iurrah.  Mahr. 

Manga,  MicHi. 

Bughif  Birbhoom.     Kontkuri  muga,     Absam. 

This  has  been  classed  in  the  genera  Pha- 
la'ua,  Saturnia,  Bombyx  and  Attacus.  It  is 
known  to  occur  in  Ceylon,  S.  India,  N.  W., 
and  N.  E.  India,  Bengal,  Bahar,  Assam, 
Sylhet  and  Java.  It  feeds  ou  the  Shorea 
robustft,  Zizyphus  jujuba,.  Terminalia   alata. 


elosedy  the  silk  is  very  fine  and  of  a  very 

jellow  tint.     It  is    found  in  the  western 

ala^'a,  iu  great  profusion,  at  elevations  of   T.  catappa,  T.  glabra,  Bombax  heptaphyllum, 

D  to  8,000  feet,  above  the  sea  level.     It    '" 

n  iu  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  when 

lills  ai-e  enveloped  in  dense    mists.     Its 

•re  deposited  on  the  trees,  and  subjected 

0  influence  of  the   frosts  and  snows  of 

1  mountain  winters.  It  is  supposed  by 
IT  riutton,  that  it  would  suit  the  climate 
ntaiu.  A  special  committee  of  the  Agri- 
ieoltural  Society  of  India,  declared  that 
■f  the  very  best  description  can  be  ob- 
d    from  its  cocoons   by  careful    reeling. 


Tectona  i:randis,  or  teak,  and  the  mulberry  or 
Morus   indica.      The   insect    has   not   Ijeen 
,  domesticated,  but  is  watched  on  the  trees,  aud 
;  in  parts  of  India,  is  found  in  such  abundance 
that  the  people  from  time   immemorial  have 
.  been   supplied  with  a  very   durable,   coarse, 
'  dark.coloured  silk,  which  is    woven    into  the 
well-known  tasseh  silk  cloth.  In  the  Bhagul- 
pore  district  the  cocoons  are  collected  in  cart 
loads  and  are  much  used,  cut  into  thongs,  as  li- 
I  gatures  for  binding  the  matchlock  barrel  to  the 
■ilk  is  fine   and  tough,  though    perhaps    stock.     In  the  rainy  season  the  perfect  insect 
iwhat  less  soft  and  silky  to  the  touch  than    appears  from  the  cocoon  in  about  twenty  days. 
0f  the  Chinese  worm,  and  was  valued  by    But  Tasseh   moths  are  hatched  twice  in  the 

year,  in  Mi\y  and  August.  The  caterpillar 
first  draws  a  few  leaves  together,  as  if  to 
screen  itself  from  (>l)servation  and  then  spins 
a  strong  cord,  composed  of  many  threads  till 
I  about  the  thickness  of  a  crow  quill,  at  the 
'  end  of  which  it  weaves  the  cocoon.  For  the 
,  first  36  hours,  the  cocoon  is  so  tninsparent 
that  the  larva  can  Ikj  seen  working  within  : 
!  Bombyx  Yama  mai,  the  oak  silkworm,  a  [  but  it  soon  acquires  consistence  and  is  then 
m  of  Japau,  has  been  naturalised  in  £ng-  .  rendered  quite  opaque  by  being  covered  with 
,.  lo  Japau  it  is  the  most  precious  for  '.  a  glutinous  substance.  The  moth  generally 
produce,  and  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Royal  deposits  its  eggs  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
ly.  The  cocoons  arc  of  a  beautiful  yel-  '  cocoon.  These  the  villagers  collect  and  kcc^^ 
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Delhi  shawl  merchants  at  2os,  the  pound. 
Kmla,  nine  species  of  Bombyx,  Saturnia  ' 
Acstias  occur,  nearly  the  whole  of  whii-h 
it  be  turned  to  account  in  producing  silk. 
\   Bomb  horsfieldi,  Moore,  found  in  Java.  \ 
I    Bomb,  sub-uotata,    Walker,    found    iu 

•  Bomb.  Iugubris,Drur^,found  in  Madras. 


■ 
t 


I 


LEFTDOPTBRA, 

in  tUeii'  houses  for  about  ten  iluys  until  tlie 
young  caterpiilara  come  forlh,  when  they  are 
placed  ou  the  Asan  trees  in  the  jungles,  and 
iu  eight  or  ten  days  more  tliey  prepare  for 
change  to  tfie  chrysahs  state.  The  owners 
teud  thera  carefully  to  protect,  thorn  from  the 
birds  by  day,  and  from  bnt^  at  uight  ;  and 
practice  many  superstitious  i3ereajouies  to  aid 
them  in  their  care 

13.  Anthersea  peruyi,  Guerin,  Syn.  A. 
mylitta  :  Sntuiuitt  pernyi,  is  a  uiitive  of  China, 

14.  Antherai  frith ii,  Moore^  found  at 
Darjeeliug, 

15.  Anthernea  roylii,  Moore,  fouud  at 
Darjeeliug. 

16.  Aotheraea,  Java,  Cramer^  syn.  Bom- 
byx  Java,  found  in  Java. 

17.  AiUhersea  perottettf,  Gtierin.y  syn. 
Eorabyx  perottetii,  founil  at  Ponditrherry. 

18.  Anther«a,  Siiida,  H'eslwoody  occurs 
at  Simla  and  Durjeeliug.  Its  expanse  of  wings 
m  Dearly  six  inches. 

19.  Antheraea  helferi,  >foorf,  ueighbour- 
hood  of  Durjeeliug. 

20.  AntUerBBa  assama,  Heifer.  Syu.  Sa- 
tuinia,  fVestwoodt  the  Mooga  or  Moonga 
of  the  Assamese,  is  fouud  in  Ceyion,  Assam 
aud  Sylhet.  It  can  be  reared  iu  houses  but 
thrives  bi.»st  wheu  feti  on  trees  :  ami  its 
favourite  trees  are  tiie  Ad<iakoory  tree,  Cham- 
pa (Michelia)  Soom,  Koutoolva,  diglultee, 
and  souhalioo,  Telrau thera  diglotttca  and 
macro[dniIa,  and  the  pattce-shoouda  or  Lau- 
I  us  oh tusi folia.  There  are  generally  live 
broods  of  Moonga  worms  in  the  year, 

2L  Antheroea  larisi^ii,  IVeMwood.  Syu. 
SaLuruiat  a  beautiful  species,  found  iu  Java. 

22.  Autheraga  ?  sp,    Thistsauotive 
Mautchouriu,  in  a  climate  as  rigorous  as 

that  of  Britain.  Ir;  feeds  on  u  species  of  the 
oak.  Its  silk  is  strong,  with  litde  lustre  and 
resembles  strong  yellow  lioeu.  It  has  beeu 
iutroducud  iuto  France. 

23.  Leopa  katinka,  fVeslwood,  Syus. 
Saturn ia  :  Authenea  ;  a  native  of  A^isam, 
Sylhet,  Tibet  ami  Java. 

24.  Ac  tins  selene,  Syus.  Tropiea,  Plec- 
tropteroD,  Phala*na  ;  a  native  of  Imlia,  at  Mis- 
souri and  Darjeeliug  from  .5,t)00  to  7,000  feet. 
It  feeds  on  die  Coriai  ia  nepalensis,  or  Mun- 
suri,  Hind.,  the  waluut,  Andromeda  ovalifolia 
aud  Car  pin  us.  The  eggs  are  laid  for  a  few 
days  after  the  visit  of  the  male,  they  hatch  in 
about  18  days,  and  the  iarva  begins  to  form 
its  cocoon  when  about  7  weeks  ohh 

2  a*  Actias  mam  as,  Douhledat/.  Syo. 
Tropaea,  a  native  of  Sylhet. 

2t>.  Actias  sinensis,  Walker,  Syu,  Tro- 
p^a,  a  native  of  N,  China, 

27.  Saturn  ia  pyretornm,  Boisduvut.  A 
uhtive  of  China. 
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T      28^     Saturnia  grciter,   Moifrt^ 

of  Darjeeliug. 

29.     Attncus    atlas  Linjs 
Bom  by X,    Saturnia,      This 
all   known  lepidopterous  iu>' 

in  Ceylon,  all  over  India,  Bu    ^ 

Java^  and  the  Tu»seh    silk  ot  Cl^ 
is  aald  to  be  obtained  from  it?  c 
I       30.     Attacus  ifdwardsi,  tVhitc. 
of  Darjeeliug,  of  an  intensely  dark 

31.  Aitacus  cyuliiia,  Drurif.  Sy 
I  liena,  Bomfiyx,  Samia,  Sainniia.- 
1  the  eri,  eriu>  or  nraudl  »i  Ik -worm  4 
I  and    Assam,    whii'h    occurs    also 

I  India,  Tibet,  Clnna  and  Java.  A 
feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the  Rioiouse 
the  castor  oil  plant,  hence  it-,  nnmi^  tij 
It  spins  remarkably  soft  thi 

32.  Atracus  ricini,  Bois 
turnia  and  Phnlfleua.    Thb  is  found 
CeyloD,  and  is  the  arttidt  or  rati 
worm  of  Bengal,  so  oiMed  hccai 
solely  on  the  common  ciifttor  oil  pi 
which  also,  they  are  fed,  whea  d 
Tiiis  is  renred  ovei  a  grifat  r  "  ~i 
parti culariy  at  Dinajpur  uti  ■  i 
cocoons  are  icmarkalrly  »oti  auU 
the  filament  is  very  *lelicat**,  the  »] 
be  wouud  off,  and   it  is   themrom 
cotton.     The   yarn,    tJiua    mtaiofai 
woveu  into  a  coarse  kind  of  whit« 
seemingly   loose   texture,   hai   of 
durability,  a  person  rarely  tuo  w 
garment  made  of  it,  in  bis'lifi^tiair. 

33.  Attacos  guet  rnt^  Jfoorf.  Iiti 
A.  cynihin  and  A.  rit'iui.  It  is  foiioJI 
riie  valuable  product  of  th*?  i"ik  a 
cocoon  and  rat;es  have  Jim 
iug  mach  iu  their  coc*>  hat 
in  their  aihUt«Uite«.  St^vcrai  «tt 
exist  in  China  and  Iiitlta,  9v^m%  oft 
be  crossed  with  tht^  mxliaary  tm^ilk 
mori.  TioH  is  bellevctl  loliave 
cated  m  China  e  c^  2700.  ItWi 
to  Coustautiuople  in  tlie  ttxdl 
whence  it  wa.-  carried  tuto  Italy  aa 
to  France,  and  ha8»  *iiK*e,  b^-ji 
mauy  countries  whein?  fotnl 
have  f»roduced  rrtany  Vi 
some  districts  of  ifa^'K  ♦ 
to  perfection.  Cnj  n 
that  at  least  six:  *i  .rt!i 
cated.  Horn  by  X  luori  is  a 
si)k-wuim.  B.  mylitta  Itvn 
Ithamuus  jnjulm  and  yi«i)d« 
coai^se  but  durable  silk,  B. 
the  castor  oil  pUnt  aii4 
threads.  Eastwar  f  •'  *^ 
a  range  of  hills  c. 
htitterfJies  of  f 
immeu&e  i\t^ 


very 


LEPISMA. 


LEPROSY. 


nptored  tor  transmisBion  to  the  Chinese 
t  and  for  sale.  One  of  these,  the  Bombyx 
^  measures  about  uine  inches  across,  the 
ind  colour  is  a  rich  and  varied  orange- 
m,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  wing  there 
triangular  transparent  spot,  resembling  a 
I    of    mica. — Hooker,   VoL   ii,   p.    65  ; 


believed  had  been  introduced  from  Europe 
in  Dutch  and  Portuguese  books.  Of  the 
Lepisma,  the  flsh-iusect  genus,  so  called  by 
Fabricius  from  its  tisli-like  silvery  scales,  only 
two  species  have  been  described,  viz.,  the  L. 
niveo-fasciatus  and  L.  niger,  Temp.  One  of 
larger  size,  is  remarkable  for  the  whiteness  of 
menfs  Ceylon ;  Williams^  Middle  King'  j  the  pearly  scales,  from  which  its  name  is  deriv- 
I  J^  273  ;  English  Cyclopfedia,  p.  .558  ;  |  ed,  these  contrasted  with  the  dark  hue  of  the 
•r  Huiion  in  No.  8.  of  Universal  Re-  j  other  parts  and  its  tripartite  tail,  attmct  the 
;  Dr.  T.  Horsfield  and  Mr,  F.  j  eye  as  the  insect  darts  rapidly  along.  Like  the 
r^s  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidopterous  I  chelifer,  it  shuns  the  light,  hidiug  in  chinks 
lii;  in  the  Museum  at  the  East  India  !  till  suuset,  but  is  actively  engaged  during  the 
w;     London,    18*58-9  ;    Mr.    Fredrick    uight,  feasting  on   the  acari  and  soft-bodied 

insects  which  assail   books  and  papers.     It 
has  six  legs,  filiform  antennae,  and  the  abdo- 
men terminated  by  three  elongated  setie,  two 
of  which  are  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  central  one.      Linnaeus  states   that  the 
European    species   was    brought    in    sugar- 
'  ships  from  America.     The  Chelifer  found  in 
;  Ceylou    has     been     brought     thither    from 
,  Europe. —  TenjienVs  Sketches,  Natural  Mist. 
i  of  Ceylon,  p.  476. 

LEPORIDJE,  a  family  of  Rodeutia,  the 


f^s  Synopsis  of  the  known  Asiatic 
ta»  of  Silk  producing  Moths  ;  Proceed- 
rf  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
r  iStk,  1859  ;  Darwin,  on  the  Origin 
]peeies.     See  Lepidoptera. 

EPIDOPUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
y  Trichridae,  comprising. 


1  Epinnula. 
6  Dtcrotos, 


6  Thynitea, 
2  Qempjlus. 


BFIDOSAURS,  see  Reptiles,  Scincids. 


EPIDOSIREN,  a  curious  reptile  of  Africa  I  type  of  which  may  be  considered  as  existing 


South  America,  placed  midway  between 
IpCilea  and  fishes,  and  has  gills  and  true 
U  It  has  the  habit  on  the  approach  of 
Ijbt  of  burying  itself  several  feet  deep 
ho  mud  of  the  ponds  in  which  it  usually 
ii.  It  does  not  appear  to  possess  the 
r  of  travelling.  The  Hydrargyraeof  Caro- 
lOTO  the  drying  pools  and  seek  the  nearest 
i;  in  a  straight  line,  though  at  a  consi- 
lo  distance  :  and  Sir  R.  Schomburgh 
m  that  certain  species  of  Dora  (called  by 
OC^le,  the  Hassar)  iu  Guiana,  have  the 
:liabitand  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
ininbers  in  their  travels  that  the  negroes 
■kets  with  them.  If  they  fail  in  find- 
imtor,  they  are  said  to  burrow  in  the 
biid,  and  pass  the  dry  season  in  torpidity 
lis  Lepidosiren. —  Qosse,  122. 
HPISMA.  This  tiny  silver  insect  has 
|bl  antennae  and  the  abdomen  terminated 
elongated  set^,  two  of  which  are 
Dearly  at  right  angles  to  the  central 
This  is  one  of  two  genera  of  insects 
infest  books  in  India  and  which  are 
'  regarded  as  accomplices  in  the  work 
action,  but  which  on  the  contrary 
I  and  greedily  feed  on  the  larvae  of  the 
Itch  and  the  numerous  acari  and  soft- 


iu  the  common  hare.     See  Hare,  Lepus. 

LEPROSY.  According  to  Manetho,  as 
quoted  by  Josephus,  the  Egyptian  king  Me- 
nephthah,  son  of  the  Great  Ramesee,  collected 
together  all  the  lepers  and  located  them  in  the 
quarries  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  but  subsequently  mitigated 
their  lot  and  placed  them  in  the  deserted  town 
of  Avaris ;  these  outcastes,  however,  sided  with 
the  people  of  Palestine  who  rose  in  a  religi- 
ous war  against  animal- worship,  and  Me- 
nephthah  fied  to  Ethiopia.  Leprosy  is  largely 
prevalent  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  is  still,  as 
before,  endemic  in  Egypt  along  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Algeria,  Morocco  and  Red  Sea,  in  Abyssinia, 
Soudan,  Cape,  Madagascar,  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Bokhara,  Ladakh,  Cashmir,  very  prevalent 
all  over  India,  Ceylon,  Burmah  and  the  East- 
ern Archipelago.  It  occurs  as  elephantiasis, 
white  leprosy,  tubercular  leprosy.  In  1870 
there  were  11,391  lepers  in  the  Bombay 
Presidetycy  including  Sind.  The  disease  is  not 
ordinarily  deemed  contagious,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  does  not  demand  the 
complete  segregation  of  those  afflicted  with 
it.       But   leprosy    causes    much  suffering  ; 


insects    which  are  believed  to  be  the  i  and  it  fosters  mendicancy.     The  contagious- 


^ depredators  that  prey  upon  books. 
Her  of  these  maligned  genei*a,  is  a  tiny 
ii  acorpioo  (Chelifer)  of  which  three 
lii  have  been  noticed  in  Ceylon,  the  Ch. 
hm,  Temp.  ;  Ch.  oblongum.  Temp.  ;  and 
^  Hermann,  the  last  of  which  it  is 
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ness  of  leprosy  is  perhaps  not  quite  settled, 
but  if  its  hereditary  character  be  proved, 
that  supports  the  presumption  that  careful 
segregation  would  in  time  extirpate  the 
disease.  It  would  he  easy  enough  to  make 
arrangements  by  which  segregation  could  be 


LEPTOPTILDS   AROALA. 


tEPTOPTILOS  JATAS 


lected  without  any   severe  Jegiee  of  com- 

^pulsioDi  though  of  coui-se  to  get  rid  of  such 

AD  «vil  as  leprosy,  the  good  of  future  genera- 

tioDS  would  more  than  justify  a  coosidei^ahle 

iuterfercnce  with  the  liberty  of  the  aubject 

to  make  other  subjects  miserable. — Bansen^ 

Egypt^s  place  in  Univertat  History^  Vols,  ii, 

pp.  500,  563;  iii,  188,  195. 

LEPTADENIA  JACQUEMONTIANA.  DC, 

Kip.  SrwD. 

According  to  Dr.  Stocks,  this  ia  employed 
in  Sind  with  Periploca  aphyllum,  for  making 
into  ropes  and  bauds  used  fur  wells,  as  water 
does  not  rot  xhem.^BoyU^  Fib,  Ply  p.  306. 

LEPTADENIA     RETICULATA,     IV. 
and  A.y  W.  ConU, 
AiolepiM  labaroM,  Roxb.  |  FaU-tif«,  Til, 

Used  as  a  vegetable. 

LEPTADENIA  SPARTEA,  another 
Bpecies  of  the  genus  yieldiug  a  fibre. 

LEPTOCEPHALID^.  a  family  of  fiahes 
of  the  Asiatic  seas. 

LEPTOCEPHALUS  or  Glass  Eel  genus. 
Of  these  there  have  been  described  18  species, 

LEPTOCERID^,  a  family  of  iusects,  in 
which  la  the  Caddis- worm  genus  Setodes, 

LEPTOCONCHUS.  fiiippell,  a  genus  of 
Pectinibrauchiate  Gasteropodous  Mollusca  ; 
L.  stria tus,  Ruppell^  is  a  rather  dirty  milk- 
white  ;  it  is  furrowed  externally  with 
Dumeroua  lougitudinal  undulated  lines  very 
rkiDUch  approximated.  It  inhabits  the  Red  Sea, 
abedded  in  the  calcareous  maun  of  Polyparia, 
|ipecies  of  Meandrina,  M.  Phrygia,  in  which 
^'lagilus,  Yeuerupis,  &c.,  ocour»)  and  having 

communication  with  the  water  except  by 
I  moderate  optoing.     See  Molluscs, 

LEPTOPHIS,      Beli     Of      thia      genus 
of  reptiles,  two  occur  iu  India  aud  one  from    M^J^nchur 
Java.     To  these  Dr.  Gray  added  two  species,  I  5fodatitiki»' 


Buimah  and  the  Malayan 
adult  birds  make  their  appei 
the  rains  set  in,  and  becoming  la 
mage  towards  Uie  close  of  the 
at  that  time  to  breed  in  the  easi 
of  the  Sundarbuna,  in  Moulmi 
nassenm  provinces  upon  lol 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  ilie 
upon  treea  and  rocks.  It  is  a  boll! 
bird,  e&ta  all  sorts  of  aniinal  lefoi 
fish,  dead  bodies.  Several  ennioeutai 
persist  in  ignonug  the  v^sry  great  4ij 
between  Storks  and  Cranea,  in  I 
peamnce,  habits,  anatomy,  uodfi  € 
iug,  and  everything  except  thai 
to  be  long* legged  birds.  T[ 
designating  the  Hurgila  or  ^  Ai 
toptitos  argala)  *  tlie  gigantic  C 
three  ordinary  ludian  Cranes  art 
tigoue,  Gr,  cinerea,  and  Gr.  vi 
leucogerauos  occurs  rarely  in 
West  Provinces.  The  woixla  Crane 
and  the  Hindustani  uamea  of  the 
ludian  species,  Saras,  Karranc! 
all  have  reference  to  the  loud 
these  birds,  which  have  n 
conformation  resembling  thjit 
peter  Swaus  ;  whereas  the  Storks  I 
less  birds,  having  actually  do  vocal 
and  can  make  do  sound,  Uui  by  < 
their  roandibleA  togt*Ujer«  whldi 
pretty  loudly. — Jerdotis  Birds  ;  Z 
Bield. 

LEPTOPTILOS  JAVANIi 


Ciconia  ealva.,  Jtrd&n. 
„      Cftpillsta,  Tcmvt- 

Ch«,udiin&,  fiiaro, 

Chftodiuri, 


L.  punctulatus  and  L,  spilotua,  (Coluber 
apilotus,  Lacepede)  collected  by  the  expedi- 
tioQ  under  Captain  Phillip  Parker  King,  R. 
N.  *  Survey  of  Australia* 

LEPTOPHIS  PURPURASCENS,  Coluber 
purpiiras^^ens,  Shaw.  Violet,  changing  to 
green,  gilded  ;  a  lateral  and  dorsal  line  of  a 
paler  huti  ;  Leiad  obtuse.  It  is  found  in  the 
Ea^t  Indies.— Zoat  Journal^  Vol,  il  ;  Eng, 
Cyc. 

LEPTOPTILOS  ARGALA,  Linn. 

com*  nudifroBi^    Jtrd,  |  ATg»k  mi^fttom^  H&dg. 

ChjiaUri-dhAuk,  Bt.sta, 

Adjutant,  £ko. 
Gigantic  stork,  „ 

HargeU,  Hurgelt,  RtuD, 

The   Adjutant  bird 


lVANIQM 

Chiajan^ 


Na 


HtrgeyU,  Hnin. 

Dusia,  ., 

G^rur  of  Pt2rti«ab, 

Pini-galakonga,  Ttu 

Is   migratoiy.     It  ia 


rare  in  the  south  of  India,  thouj^h  it  occurs 
ia  Hyderabad  and  Mysore,  but  it  is  common 
io  Bengali  Northern  and  North  Eaitem  India,  I  Febroary 
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SmiJl  AdjataiiU         E^c. 
U&ircreaied  ftofk,       ^ 

The  Tamil  name  of  the  aoiail  < 
Black  Stork,  Leptoptiloa  javamca, 
cootee  uarai,  literal  1y,  *^  Shells 
laria)  picking  crane,**  They  liat^ 
feet  in  dianseter,  and  conuiji 
young.  The  eggs  are  of  •  4 i; 
of  the  same  shape^  but  uol  qoii 
those  of  the  Turkey.  The  y 
feathei^d  are  in  prime  eondi 
is  eaten  by  mahomcdajit  and 
ki^eps  entirely  to  mar«hy  fieida^ 
&c.,  it  never  approaches  Uiwikf. 
dozen  or  more  of  thef^e  biniani«y 
in  the  morning  sunning  Uieisiaaifii 
stretched  wings  in  tbe  dry  fteklai. 
dilFer  from  the  at^otant,  or  Lt {ilofti 
in  aiae^nd  colour  These  oiiS  Milj 
young  are  firm  ou  this  wine  ^  tkf 
They  sre  ft 
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LKPtrs. 

on  fishy  fiptgSy  crabs  and  locusts.  Mara- 
fsalhers  are  the  under-tail  coverts  of  the 
opilos  argala,  and  of  the  Ciconia  mara- 
;  the  former,  the  adjutant  bird  of  tropical 
,  fimiiahea  the  best ;  the  latter  inhabits 
a  and  Asia  ;  both  birds  are  very  large, 
;  sometimes  six  feet  high. — Jerdon^  VoL 
.  790  ;  Z.  in  Indian  Field  ;  Siminond^s 
wtrdai  Dieiionary.  See  Birds,  Cjgnus, 
;8tori[. 
iPTOBHTNCnS  has  been  found  fossil 

FTOSIPHON,  a  genus  of  flowering 
I  belonging  to  the  Poiemoniacese,  pretty 
la  allied  to  the  Gilia,  and  propagated 
I  aame  manner,  the  colours  are  white, 
ad  purple. — RiddelL 

PUBANDA  SACCIDORA,  Nimmo. 

AntiuriB  uccidora,  DaU. 
il.  Hind.  |  Navil  m&run,  Tam. 

■  Stately  forest  tree  is  indigenous  on  the 
ide  of  India,  in  tlie  ravines  at  Kaudalla 

the  jungles  near  Coorg,  wliere  people 
beCare  sacks  from  the  bark  by  a  very 

process.     A  branch  is  cut  correspond- 

the  length  and  diameter  of  the  sack 
I.  It  is  soaked  a  little,  and  then 
with  clubs  until  the  inner  bark 
tos  from  the  wood.  This  done,  the 
iMTned  of  the  bark  is  turned  inside  out 
illed  down,  until  the  wood  is  sawed  off, 
lie  exception  of  a  small  piece  left  to 
he  bottom  of  the  sack,  and  which  is 
ij  left  untouched.  These  sacks,  called 
aboor  bags  or  sacks,  are  in  general  use 

the  villagers  for  carrying  rice,  and 
Id  for  about  six  annas  each.  This  is 
MMnmon  and  the  most  gigantic  of  all 
mm  in  the  Wynaad  jungles  :  wood  not 
laed.  --Royle,  Fib,  PL,  p.  343 ;  Melvor. 

*I7S,  the  hare  is  of  the  family  Lcporidae. 
cdoD,  in  his  Mammals,  names  three 
)  species,  viz. :  L.  hispidus  ;  L.  ni- 
ls and  L.  ruficaudatus  ;  L.  paliipes  ; 
^ensis  and  L.  tibetanus.  The  genus 
has  cutting  teeth  f,  the  upper  in  pairs 
I  front,  large  and  ;riooved,  and  two 
r  behind  ;  lower  teeth  square  ;  grinders 
MDpoeed  of  two  soldered  vertical  plates  ; 
k^  very  small,  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  soles 
fhet  hairy  ;  anterior  feet  with  five  toes  ; 
br  with  four ;  tail  very  short,  turned  up- 
»  Hares  are  unknown  in  Arnknn  and  in 
MHMserim  provinces,  nlso  throughout  the 
■a  peninsula  and  Archipelago,  with  the 
lioB  of  Lepus  nigricollis,  F.  Cttv.,  in 
which  has  most  probahly  been  intro- 
South  India  or  Ceylon,  as  it 
i  likewise  has  in  the  Mauritius  ;  but 
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.  LKPtTS  HI8PIDX7S. 

several  notices  occur  of  hares  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  even  in  Cochin-China  the 
species  being  as  yet  undetermined. — Eng. 
Cyc,  ;  Mr,  Biyth  in  Beng.  As.  Soc.  Joum, 
LEPUS  ^GYPTICUS,  Egyptian  hare, 
is  found  in  Egypt. 

LEPUS  CUNICULUS,  Unn. 
Konyn;  Konin,       Bklo.  I  Coniglio,  Tt. 

Kanine,  Dan.    Coelbo,  Post. 

Konyn ;  Konin,        Dur.  |  Conejo,  Sp. 

lUbbet,  Rabbit,  Coney,       Kanin,  Sws)' 

£i(o.    Cwningan,  Wilsh. 

Kaninchen,  Gkrm. 

The  rabbet  begins  to  breed  at  the  age  of 
six  months,  and  produces  several  broods  in  a 
year,  generally  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  at 
a  time.  The  young  are  blind  at  their  birth, 
and  nearly  naked.  The  fur  of  the  rabbet  is 
in  considerable  demand,  particularly  for  the 
hat  trade  ;  and  at  one  time  the  silver-haired 
varieties,  or  silver-spngs,  fetched  three  shil- 
lings a  piece,  for  ornamental  linings  to  cloaks. 
— British  Museum  Catalogue. 

LEPUS  HISPIDUS,  Pearson. 
Caprolagiu  hispidus,  ^y(A.  |  Hiipidh&re,  Eva. 

This  hare  inhabits  the  great  saul  forest  at 
the  base  of  the  sul>-Himalaya    and  of  their 
offsets,  from  Gorakpur  to  Tipperah,  also  at 
Siligoree  in  the  Terai.     This  primeval  forest 
is  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  habitat  of  the 
Hispid  hare,  a  species  that  never  ventures 
into  the  open  plains  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  the 
mountains  on  the  other  ;  and  hence  it  is  but 
little  known,  deep  cover  and  deadly  malaria 
contributing  alike  to  its  happy  obscurity.     As 
the  black-necked  hare  or  L.  nigricollis  is  the 
single  species  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Redtail, 
L.  ruficaudata,  of  Hindustan  and  Bengal,  so 
is   the   Hispid   of    the   vast  sub- Himalayan 
forest  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  moun- 
tains beyond  the  forest,  even  up  to  the  per- 
petual snows,  have  no  peculiar  8})ecies.     The 
saul  forest  hare  feeds  chiefly  on  root*^  and  the 
bark  of  trees,  a  circumstance  as  remarkably 
in  harmony   with  the  extraordinary   rodent 
I  power  of  its  structure  as  are  its  small  eyes 
i  and  ears,  weighty  body  and  short  strong  legs, 
!  with  what  has  been  just  stated  relative  to  the 
I  rest  of  its  habits.     The  whole  forms  a  beauti- 
I  ful  in!>tance  of  adaptation  without  the  slightest 
'  change  of  organism.     The  sexes  are  as  near 
as  possible  of  the  same  size  and  colour  ;  but, 
if  anything;,  the  male  is  rather  the  larger  and 
darker.     The  male  measures  191  inches  from 
\  snout   to  vent — liea»l  to  the  occiput  4  ;  ears 
I  to  the  lobe  2J  ;  to  the  crown   2J  ;   foreleg 
from   elbow  to  end   of  longest  toe  nail  4|. 
Ilindieg  from  true  knee  to  longest  nail  7^  ; 
Planta  from  heel  to  lonj:  toe  nail  2J  ;  heel  to 
knee  4^  ;  scut  only    I J  ;  sent   and  hair  2^  ; 
weight  oj  Ibg.     The  female  is  \9  inches  long 
and   oj  lbs.     Both  have  a  girth  behind  the 
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LEPUS  OIOSTOLtrS, 


ulioulder  of  12  ioehet :  but  the  femftle'a  tail 
ts  tb©  longer,  V^eiog  2  mcheB,  or  3  with  the 
fur.  Her  other  proportione  are  almost  identical 
with  the  male's.  Compared  with  the  common 
Bpecies,  theee  animals  are  cooBpicuously  of 
darker  hue  and  heavier  make,  but  not  larger. 
They  have  heavier  heads,  much  sthoi  ter  eaini, 
smaller  eyes,  Rhorter  taiU,  limb.<^  shorter, 
stronger  aod  less  uoequal — in  that  respect 
like  a  rubbit— and,  lastly,  their  mystaccal 
tufts  are  ranch  le&s,  aud  their  fur  much 
harsher.  The  profile  of  the  head  is  less 
curved  in  the  Hispid  than  in  the  eommoo 
•pecie^,  the  nmU  somewhat  larger,  and  the  ! 
digits  slightly  differeut  in  gradatiou,  the  I 
thumb  in  particular  being  leas  withdrawn, 
and  the  little  finger  more  so,  from  the 
front,  in  Hispidus.  But  the  nails  have  no 
peculiarity  of  con  forma  tiou,  and  so  tar  from 
being  **  very  acute,'*  they  are  very  blunt  and 
worn.  The  nose  and  lips  agree  precisely  with 
those  of  the  common  species  :  but  the  eye  is 
coaspieuoosly  gmuller,  aud  placed  less  back- 
wards, or  midway  between  the  «inoui  and  ears. 
The  ears  both  tn  male  and  femule  considerably 
exceed  ooe-half  of  the  length  of  the  bead,  and 
are  broader  as  well  as  shorter  than  iu  L. 
ruficandatus  or  L.  tiraidus  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  tail  in  the  male  is  shorter  than 
in  the  female— in  both  more  so  than  in 
L.  timidus.  The  teats  are  six,  two  pet^toral, 
and  four  veotral,  just  as  iu  L.  ruficaudatus 
and  the  sculls  aud  teeth  of  the  two  species  are 
framed  upon  precisely  the  same  modu!,  general 
and  particular, — M7\  Blyth  in  Btng,  As.  Soc, 
Jour.f  No.  clxxix^  June  1847. 

LEPUS  KUBOOSA,  the  Lada,  or  Kliar- 

^  LEPUS  MACEOTUS.     This  speeiet  in- 
habits the  Himalaya  and  Nepaul.   It  is  larger 
than  the  blw-k -necked  hare,  L,  nigncullis  of 
the  Indian  plains. — Jet'don'js  Mammals^ 
LEPUS  NIGRICOLLIS,  F.  Cuv 
Lopus  melaoaueheD,  Temm 

Malla, 
BUck-] 
KhfcT*go«l 


ill 


BUck-naprd  h»r«, 


Can. 

SM.a, 

M^BK. 

Eko. 

Muinh 

Tau. 

Htkd, 

Kuadeli, 

TtL. 

This  is  the  hare  of  Coyton,  of  the  penb^iula 
of  India,  of  Sindh,  of  the  P»injab  nud  of 
Java. — Jirdon*s  Mammah^  p.  225. 

LEPUS  OlOSTOLUS,  Ht^dgs. 

Bill*  hAr«,  I  Alpioc  Uari*. 

WooUy  hjire,  | 

This,  the  Woolly  Hare  of  Thibet  and  Ne- 
paul, is  considered  by  Major  Cunningham 
to  be  th€  Lepus  pal  I  i  pes  of  Hodgson.  There 
was,  says  Dr.  Hooker,  much  short  gi^ass 
DUt  tire  lake  on  which  larg«  aiiietopc% 
IChirn"  (Antilope  hodgsoui),  aud  ducr, 
(Piocnpra  pictka^i^ata,  Hodgson) 
Ittdiog.     There  were  aUo  many  sUte- 
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LEPUS  TYTtEBL 

coloured  hares  with    w^ite 
oiostolus),   with  marmots  and 
He  fouud  the  horns  of  the  Chiru 
side  of  the  Donkia  pase^  but  be 
live  one  except  in  Tibet.     The" 
described    by    Mr.    Hodgson*    Dr. 
says   of   the   alpine    liare,    Leptii  t 
that  it  was  common  among  the  ftlU 
ders,  and  along  the  long  Wttom* 
the  VMJIeyss  leading  towaitif  th«  ' 
This  *peciefe  veiy  much 
hare  of  Europe. — Mr.  Bl^lh  i 
Sqc.  Jour,,    1846,   p     338  ; 
Journ.,  VvLW^p,  157  ;   ^da^ 

LEPUS  PALLIPES,  Badgi 
foot  hare,  Ki-bong  Tibetan, 
and  Tibet. 

LEPUS  PEGUEN8LS,  Bl^L 
similar  to  the  L.  ruficjiuda.ttifi,  /i. 
of  Bengal.  It  occiji^s  in  $i\  o] 
Assam  and  Upper  Burmah,  tai* 
a4  in  the  generality  of  f4ie  g 
parts  same  colon r  as  Bengal 
belly  abfuptlv  white. 

LEPUS  RUFICAUDATr 

Lepus  indicui,       Hodgt.  j  Lopiii  1 

Common  Indimn  har««         I  Khjirfm, 
Molol,  GoiTTiL.  I  l^wma. 

This  hare  is  found  from  tlie 
the  Panjab  to  the  Godavery  mai 
Jerdon,  p,  224. 

LEPUS    SINENSIS, 
wicke's  *IIlnfi!  rations  of  Io< 
known  only  by  th^vt  figur6.     Tbe 
res^^mbles   that    of  Lepus   rul 
Geoff,    (the   common    Bcnga 
general  structure  L.  siuen  ' 
datus  would  appear  to  !'««» 
the  colouring  is  remar] 
a  mixture  of  deep  tawu 
much  black  on  the  uppirr  parts^  aod 
part?,  whitiiih.  The  paws  are  btaek  vm 
mnigled  with  some   tawny  akiefc  I 
surface  of  the  tarsus  :  the  Utl«r  bdi 
pure  white  externally,  and  tli»fj 
remarkable  and   striking   ocm 
I  hue  of  the  lower  stir  race.     Tl 
and  at  the  tip,  whit  ^  '    ' 
On  the  bide*  towii 
I  resembles  both  in  cuiaur  aq< 
the  entire  upper   ptirt^  of  L, 
but  on  tbe  back  the  fulvoaa 
deeper,  aod  thr  admiicture  oi 
greater  ;  the  short  »ofi  uDiIcr*! 
or  fulvous  whereas   iti  L.  nil 
same  is  vvhiti%h  or  rathrrftlmi 
Mr.  Blyth  in  Beu^,  Am.  ^fdc 
o/lH.n'i,  ;?.  3-')<>, 

LEPIS  TTTLERI  teeaa  ^ 
m\  T.  t  u(icaudatu$4 
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[J8TEI8  AMTARTIOUS. 

Bm>.    A  coarse  kind  of  brown 
rfecUy    solable,    used    in  calico- 

,  see  Karen. 

[D£S,  an  order  of  the  Crustacea, 

Pam.    Chondncanthiens. 

aoM,  Edv,    On  a  Diodon. 

Fam,    LerneocerieziB. 

iTilli,  Edv.    On  Exoeoetus  volitanB. 
Meorii,  Edw.    On  Exocoatus  volitant. 

.  NIVICOLA,  Snow  partridge. 
3NAULT  DE  LA  TOUR,  a 
aniat,  who  accompanied  Baudin's 
he  Moluccas,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 
,  to  have  been  appointed  director 
die  garden  at  PondicheiTj,  and  to 
igated  some  of  the  southern  pro- 
3  peninsula :  the  plants  he  collected 
rver,  to  be  chiefly  from  the  Neil- 
nd  are  principally  published  by 
le  in  his  Prodromud  Systematis 
''egetabilium. 

b^E,  inhabitants  of  the  raouii- 
en  Georgia  and  the  Caspian,  who 
*emarkable  for  their  valour  and 
They  are  now  subject  to  Russia. 
*s  History  of  Fersia,Voi.iiyp,  125. 
lN,  see  India. 

ciA,  or  Lisora,  Hind.  Cordia  rayxa. 
)EZA  JUNCEA,  fValL,  Syn.  of 
aspalathoides,  Vahl, 
I    BLACK-BACKED    GULL, 
18,  of  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  ' 
idian  Ocean,  Cape  of  G.  Hope,  N,  I 
abul  (Barnes),  Bay  of  Bengal. 
I  CARDAMOM,  Eng.     Elettaria  ! 


LEUCAS, 

gull  of  the  southern  hemisphere  that  destroys 
the  eggs  of  the  albatross. 

LESURA,  Hind.     Cordia  myxa. 

LETA-GADDI,  Tel.    A  kind  of  grass. 

LETANI,  a  river  south  of  Lebanon,  the 
ancient  Leontes. 

LETHRINUS  KARWA,  Cuv.  and  Valen, 
the  Karwa,  Tak.  of  Dr.  Russell.  A  fish  of 
the  Coi'omandel  Coast,  yielding  isinglass. 

LET  KHOP,  BuRM.  Stercnlea  foeUda, 
Linn. 

LET  PAN,  BcTRV.     Eriolsena  tiliifolia. 

LETRONNE,  see  Periplus. 

LETSOMIA  SETOSA,  hairy  letsomia,  a 
large  red-flowered  creeper  of  the  convolvulus 
tribe,  is  seen  in  Tenasserim  during  the  rainy 
season  on  almost  every  hedge. — Mason. 

LETTEE  or  Letti,  a  high  island  of  consi- 
derable extent,  in  lat.  8*  1 1'  S.,  and  long.  127" 
45*  E.,  18  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Pulo  Jackee, 
in  the  Arafura  Sea.  The  South  Western  is- 
lands of  the  E.  Archipelago  are  the  Baba,  Ser- 
mattu,  Letti,  Roma,  Wetta,  and  Lamma 
groups.  The  Baba  people  are  known  to 
have  destroyed  an  English  trading  vessel. 
Each  family  preserves  on  a  scaflfold  of 
their  dwelling  the  head  of  one  of  tlieir  ances- 
tors.— Bikmore,  p,  127. 

LETTER  WOOD,  or  Speckled  wood. 
See  Speckled  snake  wood. 

LETTISH,  see  India. 

LETTSOMIA.  Dr.  Wight  gives  of  this 
genua  L.  aggregata,  cyroosa,  setosa, 

LETTSOMIA  NERVOSA,  also  L.  speci- 
osa,  Eoxb.y  syns.  of  Argyreia  speciosa,  SwU 

LETTUCE. 
Kahoo,  Ouz.,  Hind,  i  Lactuca  sativa. 

The  most  esteemed  sorts  of  lettuce  are  the 


m,  Wh.  Sf  Mat. 

t  JACK.  E.C.    Artocarpus  chap-  j  ^J^ZT'^Z^::: :^JZ:L.      For 

:>  '7AII  ^^  A*»»  G.,  ;o  «..^«,««*«^  6*""^y  saladiug,  the  seed  may  be  sown  at  the 
S  ZAB,  or  Atuu  ou,  IS  augmented  I        -'  \    r  au        •         i.l       i       -.i 

ui      *.««.«  «^«.;««  c,.r^  ^^r.u  ;     commencement  of  the  rains,  although  neither 
erable  stream  coming  from  Koh-i-  ■  »     .  ^m  ^u        1 1  mi 

n  nr^i  i  J  i    *     ^   ai'o  >"  perfection  until  the  cold  season.   They 

I  town  of  1,000  houses, and  distant  ^  ^.         •     i   •  n    u  j  i  **   •'^ 
.,            .i!     Off       I            i.     r          ai'c  mostly  raised  m  small   beds,  and  then 

Diles  north,  35  miles  east  :  from  I,  i     / 1   •  ^       *u  ^     i      x  r. 

.  •     ui     u         r*        A  *    transplanted   into  others  at  about   one  foot 

becomes  navigable  by  rafts.     At  /  .,  ,     .  ,  » . 

-  ^.  rr..  '  '  1  •'  *  -/vx  1  apart,  or  on  ndges  around  other  vefi:etables  : 
lOD,  the  Tigris  is  about  oOO  vnrds  ■   u       i         *  •  4-     i     ^        mT 

a  little  below  there  is  a  kind  of  i  ^^^^  '^'^  °^'  *'^^"""®  ^°^  particular  care.   The 

II  J  ir  I  I  u  *u  J  *  •  '  giound  should  be  light  and  rich,  and  when 
lied  Kelah,  where  the  descent  IS  so  f,  ,  .  n  ^/c  •  *  •  ..  i  ,j 
"  .  '  ..  *  I  the  plants  are  of  a  sufficient  size  they  should 
iie  river  appears  as  it  were  to  run  i  ,      ^J  ,  ,  ,. .  ,       ,  -^  o^^uij* 

mi-'       1         •  u  1       I    1  u      be  tied    up  ;    and  this  may    be    done    with 

This  place  is  much  dreaded  by  ,    ,      ,      r    i     .  •     i     r       *    •  nj.  ,, 

.       j*^        ,.       •    u     *       u   ,•;  i  shreds  of  plan  tain -leaf  or  twine.— .Rirfrfe//. 

when  descending  m  boats  ;  but  it  T-'r.rnTTi-.T7.  r^oT^T^  x- 

em  in  reality  to  offer  any  serious      .  -^^^  ^  TUCE  TREE,  Exg.     Pisonia  morin- 

t  to  the  rafts  so  frequently  passing        f?  !?*  ^    lAT^xTTxr^rx 

Mul  and  Baghdad.  The  Euphrates  '      LEUCADLNDRON,  a  genus  of  handsome 

t  only  passed  over  this  difficulty, '  shrub?,  growing  to  a  large  size,  with  heads 

tenant  Lynch,  but  also  proceeded  ;  of  yellow  flowers  and  silky  leaves. —/{idrfe//. 

►  as  the  bund  opposite  the  ruins'      LEUCAS.     Dr.  Wight  gives  of  this  genus 

in  Icones,  Leucas  biflora,  cephalotes,  helian- 

'ft.     Ballast.  ;  themifolia  indica,  laucetefolia,  nepetifolia,  ros- 

y  HiifD.     Digera  arvensis.  i  marinifolia,  suffruticosa,  ternifolia,  urticaefolia, 

S    ANTARTICUS,   a   raptorial !  vestita.— JT.  Ic. 
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LEW-KEW. 

LEUCAS  ASPERA,  Spren^. 

ilomifl  csouleotum,         I  KulkuB^f  Brxo, 

Chota,  BiNO.  I  Thumbay  keera,        Tajm, 

A  am  all  aiinaa)  weed  with  whitt?  flowers  ; 
jippears  duriug  the  rains ;  the  leaves  are 
used  as  greens  mixed  with  others. — Jaffrty. 

LEUCAS  CEPMALOTES,  Spreng. 

•MomU  cepbftlotes,  Roxh.  \  Tummi,  Tel. 

This  is  the  most  celebrated  species.  The 
leaves  are  eaten,  the  flowers  are  sacred  to 
Siva,  and  are  oflfered  in  his  temple.  But 
there  are  many  species  to  which  the  term 
Turn  mi  is  indiscriminately  applied, 
LEUCHTER,  Ger?4.  Candiesticks. 
LEUCISCUS  RASBORA,  Bmh.^  Ham, 
At  Pioang,  this  species  is  numerous  to 
rivulets  and  in  nee  fields,  when  they  are 
hooded* 

LEUCOCERCA  COMPRESSIROSTRIS, 
see  Birds,  Ornithology. 

LEUCOSIA  URANIA,  Edw.  A  crab  of 
New  Guinea.  L.  eraniolarisi  a  crab  of  the 
Indian  noasts. 

LEUCOSPERMUM,an  interesting;  genus 
of  plants,  with  entire,  downy,  or  hairy,  leaves, 
and  terminal  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Tiiey  re- 
quire the  same  culture  as  the  Protea, —  RirldelL 
LEURI,  Hind.  East  of  Sutlej,  Cupresius 
torulosa,  twisted  cypreas. 

LEURI,  or  Suri,  Hind,  of  Sutlej.    Juni- 
perus  excelsa,  also  J,  arborea,  pencil  cedar. 
LEW,  Chin.     Sulphur. 
LEWAR,   HiNU.      Juniperus  communis, 
also  J*  excelsa.  Chhota  lewar  Is  Andromeda 
fastifriata. 

LEWES  UERTOMENES,  a  learned  gen- 
tleman of  Rome,  iu  A,  d.  1503,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  Cam  bay,  and  of  its  quartzose  mine- 
rals. 

LEW-KEW,  a  kingdom  of  a  group  of 
thirty -six  islands  lying  between  those  of  Kiu- 
siu  and  Formosa.  The  island  of  Lew-Kew  is 
the  largest  of  the  group,  which  is  tributary 
to  the  empire  of  »lapan,  through  the  prince 
of  Satsuma.  Lew-Kew  island  is  about  60 
miles  iu  length  from  north  to  south  with  a 
varying  breadth  of  from  five  to  ten  miles, 
and  its  scenery,  especially  at  \in  northern 
and  eastern  side,  is  wild  and  mountainnus. 
In  Lew-Kew,  the  salutation  coum&Ls  of  clasp- 
ing the  hands  together,  and  in  that  pr>sitinn 
elevating  the  knuckles  U*  the  forehead,  and 
bowing  sufficiently  low  for  the  hands  so 
placed  to  touch  thp  ground.  The  Lew-Kew 
people  wear  a  cloak^  which  is  galhered  iu  at 
the  waist  with  a  girdle  of  brocaded  silk 
or  velvet ;  in  this  is  stuck  an  embroidered 
pouch,  containing  a  small  pipe  and  some 
powdered  tobacco.  In  Lew-Kew,  the  hair  h 
ihnTen  off  the   forehead    for    about    three 
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ioches  ia  front,  and  earned  froa 
aud  sides  into  a  tuft  on  the  top  ^ 
where  it  is  held  by  one  or  moit  | 
being   in    most   esteem    with   tlia 
polished  tortoiiseshell  amoDg  the 

LEW-SAN,  Cms*    Crypiotoeria 
valued  for  its  ornamoDtal  appearaae^ 
timber. — Res,  amonfi  th^'  /"  Af  »>^,^^ 

LEYAJItND.  A  gn*  i% 

LEYCESTERIA  1  Ux.^.v  .^iV,a 
tlia  Himalaya  mountains,  at  ete 
from  6,000  to  7.000  and  8,000  fe^t,  i 
and  Sirmore,  where  it  grows 
and  pines.  It  forms  a  larg«  aod  la 
shrub,  with  numerous  luxyriaot  n 
cylindric  fistulous  shoots  Usuiiig 
root,  which  are  of  a  purplish 
leaves  are  opposite,  ovatedaxic«« 
glaucous  ;  the  flowers  whitti^,  with  t 
purple,  arranged  in  drooping 
are  furnished  with  coloured  foli. 
—  Eng.  Cj/c. 

LEYDEN,  Dr.  J,,  a  celebnl«d 
antiquary  and    poet,  born    /  775,  fm 
Madras   Medirul    Servicse    n     ' 
Professor  of  Hindustaal,  i 
liam,    1806;    accompanied 
Java  in  1 809,  where    he    * 
Translation   of  the  memoirs  tti   il» 
Baber,   Loud,,    182»>,    4lo,      On 
Chinese   lanrrunges,  m  As,  B^m^  ? 
On  the  Rosheniah  sect.    Ibid.,  vok 
Dr.  Bnisi^i  Cat 

LEYTE,  see  ^egroa  or  Btigki 
India,  Pupuans. 

LEZAM,  HiNt».   Aniroobowv 
used  for  gymnastic  exereiaeB 
khana  or  gymnasium  of  India. 

LHA,  Tib.,  god  :  Lhamo,  goddn 

LHASA.     To   the   Lhasmi   kin 
Great  Tibet   is  applie<l    the 
chan-pa  or  Snow-land.      Lha^ibl 
the  great   priest   of  the  eaaiem 
See  India,  Leb,  Ladak,  L*lftaui^  L« 

LHIJO,  HisiD,     Pyrti*  baecmta. 

LHIM,  Hinrn.     Pin  us  eitceW 

LULMTSER,  Hi!«Li.    l^mu^  eic 
pine.  S<^e  Chiti,  Kaoawar,  Chamhi^ 

LHOPA,  a  quarreljtDiQe  aiid 
brave  race  of  Easteni  Tib^it  tmi  Hwf 
Ohotan,  Butjin,  Cbaoglo^  Ch«paft|| 
Darjpelincj,  Haiyu,  India,  Lopcha;,  S 

U,  a  Chinese  coppoccoio,  Un 
re  en, 

I0-Li......1  caadafMB. 

100  „  ...  ,.J  niAK^ 
1000,,  .,...,1  uelv 

1  Tael  abeitt  S  alulltii^ 

LI,  a  Chinese  memsntB  of 
I  ooe^sixth  of  a  British  mile* 
I      LI»  m  ChiDes«  word   of 
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liines  rendered,  reason,  coiir- 

good  breeding.     The  fiayjog 

^n  (learuiDg)  make  up  the  whole 

In  excellencies. — Bowring. 

fjiiiy   noD-aryao   peoples    of   India, 

tribal  designations  from  the  word 

"  in  ibeir  respective  dialects  and  the 

J  term  mi  (man)  with  some  pre- 

ed  syllable^  supplies  the  ba^is 


I  way  to  Peking,  Tirnlcowski  received  I J  50 
tchokhi  for  a  liang  or  Ian. —  Timkowski^s 
Journey  to  Peking^  Vol.  i,  p.  274. 

LIB  A,  Sans,  Myrobala,  Termindiacitrioa. 

LIB  AN,  Ar.  Benjamin. 

LI  BAN  US,  Grekk.  See  Olibanum- 

LIB  ANUS.  A  great  valley,  sepai-atea  the 

Libauns  from  the  Aoii-Libanus,  and  iueludea 

the   district   of   the    Eekaa   and    the    Belad 

e  to  not  less  than  forty  ascer-  ^  Balbec,    which    w^as   more    anciently    called 

Thos,  Du-mi,  Ka-mi,  Ku-nii,  ;  Ccelo-Syria,      Mr.    Robertson  says,    leaving 

Bt*hirrai  at  sunrise,  ho  commenced  ascending 
the  upper  range  of  Mount  Libnuus,  To  the 
left,  and  at  about  half  an  hour  out  of  the 
road*  which  lends  from  Bshirrai  over  the 
mountain  into  the  valley  of  Balbec,  sUnds 
the  grove  of  far-famed  cedars.  They  apt>ear 
to  be  of  several  generations.  Of  the  eldest 
there  are  perhaps  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight,  distinguished  by  having  four  or  five 
trunks,  the  circumference  of  one  was  nearly 
thirty  feet,  **  The  rest  of  the  trees  of  his 
forest  shall  l>e  lew,  tlnit  a  child  may  write 
them." — (Isaiah  X,  19/)  **  Lebanon  is  asham- 
ed, and  hewn  down.  The  high  ones  of 
stature  shall  be  hewn   down,     Lebanon  shall 


ga,   Mi-than  Naga.     And  if  we 

nou-aryau    phonetic    displace- 

nd  /  and  of  /and  r,  the  list  can 

creased, — thus,  in  the  Sak,  lu  ; 

murmi,  mi,  Thaksya,  rali  ;  and 

Woviln  the   generic   terra   homo^ 

ale  series  of  tribal  names.    Thus 

a-li,    the    people   of   Raj  ma  ha  I  ; 

aota-ii  ;  Banga-li,  meaniug  the 

tia^  Banga,  and  so  forth.     Z.t  is 

|ded  to  specific  names  for  man  to 

or  aboriginal  tribes.     In  SaufAli, 

be  nomenclature  connected  with 

tion  of  our  species,   such  as  lai, 

bd  appears   in   U  dih,   a  child  ; 


\d  Ao,  children  ;  Khi  /?,  a  gener-  ,  fall  by  a  raiglity  one." — (Isaiah  xxxiii,  9  ;  x. 


(bo*li)  and  the  hitherto  unex 
ermav  Che-la,  Che-U  f  =  Khi-li  =  , 
•on  and  daughter,  used  by  alt  the 
ig^iual  castes  of  Lower  Ben  gab  The 
the  generic  affix  /i,  is  met  with 
rof  history  and  in  all  India,  The 
aod  Vishnu  Pnrana,  speak  of 
ee  ill  connection  with  Mikala,  Dra- 
kla  and  others,  and  the  Aitareya 
tpeaks  of  the  Eoli  as  Dasya. 
"  ction  of  the  non-aijan  races  of 
origines   as  Dr,   Hunter   styles 


33,  34,)  "  L^pon  the  mountains,  and  in  all 
the  valleys  his  branches  are  fallen."— (Ezek. 
xxxit  12,) — Robinson's  Travels,  VoL  ii, 
pp.  85-8^  ;  Skinner's  Overland  Journey^ 
mi^  the  generic  affix  /i,  is  met  with     Vol,  i,  p.  265. 

^p  of  history  and  in  all  India,  The        LIB  AS,  HiKD.  A  suit  of  clothes  ;  cloth- 
wTaod    Vishnu    Pnrana,   speak   of   iug.     Malbus,  Aa.,  clothed. 

LIBATION.  Amongst  the  hindoos,  the 
Argha  offering  to  an  idol,  a  brahmin,  a  bride- 
ii  gpealts  ot  tbe  Koti  as  uasya.  groom  at  the  marriage  ceremony  or  to  any 
^betion  of  the  non-aijan  races  of  venerable  person,  and  on  farming  opei-ations. 
^ftorigines  as  Dr,  Hunter  styles  It  consists  chiefly  of  fruit  and  flowers,  or 
Hbot  ho,  shortening  in  some  to  hu  |  water,  or  milk  and  honey  ;  and  when  the 
Rmterchanging  into  ko,  kn  and  ka,  ;|  fii'st  bundle  of  corn  is  brought  home  from  the 
the  spectBc  word  for  man  amongst  threshing  flour  and  deposited,  a  libation  of 
"  Central  India,  and  is  one  of   water  is  offered  between   the   threshold  and 

the  spot  where  it  is  so  deposited. —  llitson. 
See  Abishegam, 

LIBERj  the  inner  bark  of  a  plant,  is   a 

layer  consisting  of  woody  tissue,  cellular  sub* 

stiince,  and  vessels  of  the  latex,  forming  a 

compact  zone  immediately  applied  to  the  wood. 

The  woody  tissue  of  which  it  is  composed 

quickly  becomes  thick* sided,  by   the  addition 

of  internal   ligneous  strata,  the  consequence 

of  which  is   that  such   tissue  in  this  part  is 

tough    than    elsewhere.     Hence   it   \g 

usually  from  the  liber  that  are  extracted  the 

B^A  tchokhi,  in  Chinese  thsian,  pro-    fibres  employed  in  making   cordage  or  linen^ 

^pnio  the  Mongol,  is  a  small  round    thread  :   this  at  least  is   it3   source  in   heiap, 

j^rith  a  square  hole  in  the  centre  ;    flax,  the  lime-tree,  the   lace-bark,   and   the 

many  other  exogens  which   furnish  flbrea  : 

but  ID  endogens,  which  have  no  liber  as  the 

Lj^tiier  upon  a  ribbon.     All  the    cocoanat,  it  i«  the  ordinary  woody  buudlei  of 


lost  widely  spread  roots  for 
Merit  play,  the  Mrichba  kati, 
man  :  among  the  Kur,  near  Ellich- 
V  ko  ko:  amongst  the  Siamese  it  is 
bitfi»  which  is  the  same  form   as  it 
oogat  Khond,— Dr.  m  W.  Hunter, 
^nguages  of  India,  p.  23. 
LriiD.     Gymnosporia     spiuosa,    also 
ilaa^  And  Ole^i  europiea. 
At  Arar.  Goat. 
£  A  BEGLISSE,  Fr.  Abrus  preca- 


tchokhi,  in  Chinese  thsian,  pro- 
L  id  the  Mongol,  is  a  small  round 
rith  a  square  hole  in  the  centre  ; 
I  dnriDg  which  it  was  struck  is 
a  the  reFerae*  Fire  hundred  tchokhi 
upon  a  ribbon.     All  the 
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the  leaves,  aterui  and  husks  of  the  fruit  frora  cooling  qtiAlity  and  pi-Ofwrt 
which  the  (iUviiS  used  for  ropes  ia  procured.  |  it  Accord in^jly. —  ^ins,  Mat, 
It  is  said  that  certain  exogens,  suirh  as'  LICHEN  TARTARICIT^ 
Menispertnaceae,  have  no  liber.  In  m»Dy  I  LICHHAVI,  a  trih**  gf 
phinta  a  new  hiyer  of  fiber  is  formed  auDually,  were  ancieut  kiugs  of  N 
contemporaneously  with  a  new  hvjrer  of  wood, 
but  thii*  18  by  no  meaut  universal  ;  on  the 
contruryi  the  oak  and  the  elm  increase  their 
liber  slowly  ^nd  irregularly. —  E/tp.  Qff, ^ 
quoting  Comptes  Rendus,  VoL  v,  p.  393. 

LIB  I  LIBI,   Eng.      Ciesalpinia     coriuria, 
Hiilde, 
LIBO,  Besg.     The  lime,  Citrus  l^erj^amia. 
LICHAKHRO,  or  Lichakpro,  or  Lichakro,  j  writteu  in  indelible  diJiract*! 

HiiTp.  of  Sutlej.     Coriaria  nepalrnsis,  PVaiL  J  and  he  is  doomed  to  act  as 
LICHEN,     Several  lichens  grow  on  the 

top  of  the    Donkia   pas.%  aB  Cladonia  vernii- 

cularis,  the  yellow   Lecidea  geographies,  aud 

the   orange    L*    miniata,    also   some    barren 

mosses.    At  18^300  feet,  Dr.  Hooker  fouud  on 

one  stone  only,  a  fine  St^otch  lichen,  a  species 

of  Gyrophora,  (he  **  tripe  de  roche'*  of  Arctic 

voyagers,  and  tlie  food  of  the  Canadian  hiin- 

tera  ;  it  is  also  ttbuadttnt  on    the    Scotch  dps. 

Of  the  lichens   sevenil  are   nutritious,   some 


Ladak  of  this  race.     Sei9  Ltc 
HCHTEEl,  al^o  Kcj-zen, 
LTCKHAVI,  see  Inscriptw 

LICTORS  of  Burmah.  are  ^ 

a  I  way?,    convicts    whone  §en( 

cotntnuied.     Often    th«     pain 

changed  to   perpetaal   Itifam} 

!  is   then  braniled   on   the    fac 


cutioner —  Vule^  p^  9«1» 

LICUALA,  a  genus  of  pain 
CoryphinJB  of  Martius,  Cory|:*^ 
aud    so    named     by    Riimpfa 
Maccassar  name  of  the   ep 
iiguted  by  him    ia  *  Herb  Ai 
aud  which  is  found  in  the  i^hiodi  j 
i*ar  and  Celebes.    L.  peltata  ia 
Dr.  Roxburgh  as  a  native  of  llie  i 
and    woody    part%    near    Chi  I 


bitter,  some  yield  to  amraoniacal  solutions  a  ]  s^parai^s  that^    province 

variety   of  brilliant  colours,   and  are  much 

uaed   as   dye  stuffs.      They  are  perennials, 

epreadi tig  in  the    form  of  a  crust   over  rocks* 

trees,  or  the  surface  of  the  earth.     The  chief 

lichens  employed  iu  the  maaufacture  of  orchil 

and  cudbear  are  the  Auj^ola  weed,    Baraalina 

furfuracea  aud  Mauritius  weed,  Rocelta  fnsi-    other  domestic  uses. 


from 
territories.      Both  species    ar» 
palmate,  somewhat  faM*shape4  ^ 
little  use.     Rumphius  deKril 
leaves  of    this    tree    as   bcin 
pipes  for  smoking  tobacco, 
are  employed  for  vm^y 


I  form  is,  which  however  comes  also  from  Ma- 
^  dagascar,  Lima  and  Valparaiso,  and  then  beare 
the  distinctive  commercial  name   of  the  port 
of  shipment.     Amongst    the    natural    order 
J  Lrchenes,  the  Parmelia  kamtschadalis,  Esck, 
I  occurs  in  the  Panjab  bazars.     It  is  used  as  a 
dye  and  as  a  stimulant  to  digestion  in   dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  and  womb^  and  in  cases 
of  calculus.     Its  vernacular  name  is  chalcha- 
lira  also  asn eh. —  Hooker^    Rim,   Jour,,   Vol. 
ii,  p.   130  ;   O' Shalt ghnessy,    p     67!    ;    Dr. 
J.  L.  Steicart,  p.  269. 

LICHEN  ODORIFERUS,  Bonera  asueh, 
vSoyU^  is  meoUoiaed  by  Houigberger  as  a  pro- 
Suet  of  the  Himalaya,  and  officinal  at  Lahore. 
The  Hakims  administer  it  in  disorders  of  tlie 
ritomach,   dyspepsia,    vomiting,    pain    in    the 
liver  or   womb,   induration     in    the   uterus, 
ameuorrhaea,  calculi,  and  nocturnal  sperncmtic 
Jischarges.     The   stapelioides   mentioned  by 
'Griffith   and    the   Lichen   of  Massou    is   the 
Boucerosia  aucheri.  — />r.  Honigberger^  29^, 

LICHEN  ROTUNDATUS,  Roitl 

Hina*  i-ltorei»h»      Arab.  I  Kull  paihi©.  Tam. 

Pathur  k»phool,       DUK.  I  K&tipikuohie,  TkL. 

This    i«    a   dried    rock    moss   which  the 
nil   pmctilionera    suppose    to   pofiiesfl  a 

4B0  1 


ronfiired   to  the  tropirn,   p^r 
composed  of  about  a  dozen  a 
LICUALA  ACUTIFJDA; 

PIm8  tiJtCioyr,  M 
The  walking  srickis  called 
yers,"  are  the  s^tem:*  of  this 
is  a  miniature  palm,  ^ 
attaining  generally    oi 
and    in    exceptional     cvsfs 
twenty  feet  in  height     TTib 
yers"  are   prepai^d   hj  «^ra 
trunk    with  glass,  90   as    to 
the  epldermns  and  Qothioi;  i 
being  the  substance  of  rjitiaii^ 
account 
so  much 

thicker   oues,  and   are 
are  ultimate! \  '  A 

polished-  —  •S. 

LICUALA  LONGIPKS, 

Sha  xouQg,  BunM.  f    8c«i 

This  is  a  nearly  stemltea 
Griffith   as    remarkable   for 
foliage.     He  met  with  it  In 
of  Mergui. —  Grtfp'^*  ^    *'-:joii^ 

LICUALA  Fi  ,  Etak 

Chittft-pat,  Aw«>,.  ^  ■  "-*ii^|^, 

Thia  b  one  of    the  fii 
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that   the   emaller,    iftia^ 
more  sought  after  tJiaa 
nrcv 


LTOHTNINO. 

Babitsall  the  woodj  mountains  to  the  cast- 
Lid  of  Bengal  in  Sikkim,  as  well  as  the 
■e  of  the  Himalaya,  l>clow  Daijeelin*;^, 
lOf^pore  and  Assam,  and  its  large  |>eltatc 
aicular  leaves,  though  coan$er  than  "  Toko 
KT  of  Assam,  are  useil  for  the  same  purpose, 
Migh  only  by  the  lower  orders.  Never- 
||e«B  the  demand  for  them  is  very  great, 


LION  ALOES. 

appearance  is  often  observed.  Philosophers 
differ  much  as  to  its  cause.  Matteucci  sup- 
poses it  to  be  produced  either  during  evapora- 
tion, or  evolved  (according  to  Pouillat's 
theoiy)  in  the  process  of  vegetation  ;  or 
generated  by  chemical  action  in  the  great 
I  laboratory  of  nature,  the  earth,  and  accumu- 
1  lated  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  in  con- 


Inely  a  single  ploughman,  cow-keo|)cr  or  ,  sequence  of  the  ground  being  an  imperfect 


I  being  without  his  "j  ha  pee"  or  f:hatlah, 
Anlla-bat,  made  of  chattah-pat. — Roxb,^ 
M79  ;  Seeman  ;  Hooker. 
UCUALA  SPINOSA,  Wnrmb. 

I  Corypha  piloaria,  Li  it  a. 


harbor,  Rumph. 
gpha  UeuabL 

2L  plant  of  the  Moluccas,  Celebes  and  Co- 
jp-Cliiua. — Roxb.  ii,  81. 
UDKA,  Hind.  Odina  wodicr. 
^IDUNG,  nee  Kunawer. 
I^IDUR  RIVER,  a  moderate  sized  niouu- 
h  loiTent  of  a  few  yards  in  breadth. 
llEGE,  Fr.     Cork. 
pENG-MAH,  BuRM.   Orange  tree,    Ci- 
]^jwrantium,  tJie  orange. 

uN,  BuRM.  A  valuable,  compact,  heavy 
neouSy  deep-brown  wood,  of  Amherst, 
acked  by  insects,  used  for  house-posts 
ers.     See  Lieuu. 

WHA,  Chin.  Nelumbium  speciosum. 

?-Y0,    BuRU.     In  Amherst,  a  very 

Bt  and  heavy  but  small-sized  timber, 

'  making  carpenter's  tools. — Dance. 
lUNf    BtJRM.      In  Amherst,   a    most 
de   compact  wood,    homogeneous  and 
beavjy  of  deep-brown  colour  and  fine 
and  exempt  from  attacks  of  insects, 
I  few  house-posts  and  rafters. — Dance. 
^AFAH,  Ar.     a  cover,  an  envelope. 
■fy  enclosed. 
wAj  Sp.    Bird  lime. 
rHT,  a  rommandcr  of  a  trading  ship 
.obtained  the   session    of  Pulo  Penang 
1  was  re-named  Prince  of  Wales'  Lrilaud. 
then  a    dense    forest    and  noxious 
He  married  a  daughterof  the  king 
iedab  or  Kidah.     He  died   in  1794. — 

Vs  British  Seitlements^VoL  i,  p.  5. 
wWT  is  the  very  life-blood  of    nature, 
Dtliemum    peruvianum    turns    conti-  ' 
towards  the  sun.    Indeed,  as  a  general 
^all  plants  turn  towards  the  sun.     lly))0- 1 
radicata  and  Apirgia  autumnalis  are  i 
I;  in  nu^adows  turning  towanls   the  sun, 
[  species  of  Melampyrum  and  Narcissus 
katmilarly. —  Winslow  on  Light. 
IHTNINQ.      Sheet-lightning    is     an 
e  pheDomenon  very  common  in  India  : 
iiaccompanied  by  thunder,  or  too  distant 
heard  :  when  it  appears,  the  whole  sky, 
riicularly  the  horizon,  is  suddenly  illu- 
d  with  a  flickering  jQash.    The  zig-zag 
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conductor.  Arago  and  Kamtz,  however, 
!  consider  sheet-lightning  as  reflections  of 
I  distant  thunder-storms.  Sanssure  observed 
\  sheet-lightning  in  the  direction  of  Geneva, 
{  from  the  Hospice  du  Grimsel,  on  the  10th 
and  11th  of  July  1783  ;  while  at  the  same 
I  time  a  terrific  thunder-storm  raged  at  Geneva. 
I  Howard,  from  Tottenham,  near  London,  on 
I  July  31,  1813,  saw  sheet-lightning  towards 
,  the  south-east,  while  the  sky  w^as  bespangled 
with  slat's,  not  a  cloud  floating  in  the  air  ;  at 
the  same  time  a  thunder-storm  raged  at 
Hastings,  and  in  France  from  Calais  the  Dun- 
kirk. Arago  supports  his  opinion,  that  the 
phenomenon  is  reflected  lightning,  by  the  fol- 
lowing illustration.  In  1803,  when  observations 
were  being  made  for  determining  the  longitude, 
M.do  Zach,ou  theBrockeu,  used  a  few  ounces  of 
gunpowder  as  a  signal,  the  ash  of  which  was 
visible  from  the  Klenlenberg,  sixty  leagues  off, 
although  these  mountains  are  invisible  from 
each  otlier. — Cosmos^  Vol.  ii ;  Curiosities  of 
Science^  pp.  lGo-6  ;  Collin t; wood. 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS.  Hum- 
boldt informs  us  that  the  most  important 
ancient  notice  of  the  relations  between  light- 
ning and  conducting  metals  is  that  of  Ctesias, 
in  his  Indica,  cap.  iv,  p.  190.  He  possessed 
two  iron  swords,  presents  from  the  king 
Artaxerxes  Mneuion  and  from  his  mother 
Parasytis,  which,  when  planted  in  the  earth, 
averted  clouds,  hail  and  strokes  of  lightning. 
He  states  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  opera- 
tion, for  the  king  had  twice  made  the  expe- 
riment before  his  eyes."  The  H'tee  or  Tee 
placed  on  the  summit  of  each  buddhist  pagoda, 
seems  to  be  a  lightning  conductor. 
LIGN  ALOES. 


Ahel,  masc. 

Arab. 

Calumbac, 

En(j. 

Ahelat,  fem. 

j» 

Ajrila  wood. 

, »» 

Aholun,  \A. 

j\ 

Ahilim, 

llKB. 

Agar, 

Beno. 

AKilotti, 

T> 

Chiu-hiang, 
A-kia-lu-hiaiig, 

Chik. 

Agar. 

Hind. 

,, 

Agaru,               Sas 

"^'t    11 

Ya  ]iiang, 

T) 

A^gu^, 

i» 

Mih-liiang, 

,, 

Agur, 

'» 

Ligii  Aloes, 

Enc. 

Agalloclium, 

lulT. 

Ag&Iocha  wood, 

» 

Garu  or  Galiru, 

Malat. 

Eiiglc  wood, 

»i 

Kayu  galiru. 

If 

Aloe's  wood, 

Lign-aloes  is  mentioned  in  Numbers  xxiv, 
v.  6,  Prov.  vii,  v.  17,  Ps.  xlv,  v.  8,  Canticles 
iv,  14.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Aquilaria 
agallocha,  Roxb.,  the  Ophiospermum  of  I 
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tmcivds "  Kayit  gary,'  tjui  proaucjea  iipt)iii<ieQtJy 
by  diseases  in  the  tree,  the  sceutt^d  And  resinous 
psirts  not  beuig  procurable   untd  the  Uee  has 
been  cut  down   and  decayed,     Tlic  gam  has 
long  been   an  article  of  considerable  export 
from  Borneo  and  the  other  island?*  to  Arabia 
and   Chuia»    where  it  is   burned   as    incense, 
The  Aquilariaagalloclia,  i?f>je6*,  ia  tJoraeUiiug 
like  the  Cedrela   tree.     It   grows   in    Persia, 
Sylhet,  Assam,the  Laoscotintry,Gocljiu-chiua, 
Cainbodiii,  in  Chinai  in  Kiung-Chan  (Hainan 
Island)  in   Shanking   In  and   Lien-clian  fu  in 
the  Canton  proviiico.     The  wood  when  bulled 
produces    several   substances   to    which    the 
Chinese  apply  !;eparate names.     If  part  oflhe 
tree  rot  while  growing  or  at  any   time  after 
beitig  felled,  a   dark  resinous  aromatic   wuod 
exudes  in  the  heart-wood,  which  ifs  the  ca^'^le 
wood     perfume     under     notice. — Simmonii:i^ 
p,  439  ;  Low*s.  Sarawak  ;  SmitJi's   Chin,  MaL 
Med.  See  Aloc*6  wood,  Aqviiana,  Eagle  wot«l. 
LIGNIN,  When  fioe  saw  dust  U  boiled, 
first  in  alcohol,  then  in  water,  next  in  a  weak 
solution  of  potash,  afterwards  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  lastly,  several  ( lines  in  distill- 
ed water,  so  us  completely  to  remove  all  the 
soluble  portions,    the    substance    which    re- 
mains when  dried   at2l2%iji   called    lignin  ; 
it  forms  the  skeleton  of  plants  and  the  huwis 
of  their  structure  ;  it  varies   in  texture  from  ^ 
delicate  pith  to  the   hard  shells  of  seeds  :  it 
forms  the  bulk  of  such  manufactured  products 
aa  linen,  cotton,  and  paper, and  th«  washed  and 
bleached  fibre  of  hemp  or  flax  is  a  good  example 
of  it.     Pure  lignin  has  a  spetnfic  gravity  of  la: 
it  is  white,  tastelesfi,  and  is   not    soluble   in 
water*  alcohob  etiier^  or  mU, — Tamlimon, 


Pr^ 


specioieos  ot  eiMil  iiaire  im^ 

Committee  by  Mr  Dhindell 
si  oner  of  the  Teua&bcrim  Pi 
Commitlee  call  it  '*  Cannel  coal***  i 
proves  that  lignite  is  t»umetimt^ 
mineral  coal  ;"  bnl  in  Tenasscriro  ik 
lignite.  The  committee  wUo  rrpt 
specimen  of  coal  from  Maulmaiu  i 
coal/*  but  Air.  (rKiley  who  vi«^ited 
whence  it  was  ^aid  to  have  been 
says  that  if  found  in  that  ueighh^ 
must  be  lignite.  Dr*  Morton 
spncimens  of  lignite  collected  by 
mander  of  tlie  Hurveying  rt^a^ 
coa^t,  below  Amhemt,  A«  the  &| 
for  many  miles  i;*  covered  with  Un 
probably  found  in  tlmt  rock.  U^ 
In  liitcrite  on  the  other  roji»^t.  M( 
ji[>proiicljing  the  head  wat^ru  of 
River,  where  the  strata  aits  €U 
elevate<i,  with  the  dip  at  an  mug 
found  tu*o  separata  Jiue»  of  tig 
<;oar8e  sandstone  conglofneratr 
and  a  semi-indnniied  blue  clay 
limestone  pebbK-r^.  This  ' 
py rito«#,  its  decomfjositton 
oni^  depoi^it  of  sulpliatc  of  ifi*ii  v 
the  exposed  siurface  with  a  4 
efflorescence.  Some  of  tlx?  %peci 
from  the  deposit  ref^iiu  tlii'tr  oH^ii 
teristiri?,  do  not  fnictui*c,  atid 
through  in  sections  acm^^  tbo  ^ 
as  wood  imperfectly  ( 
posits  of  wood  less  chw.^v.  pu 
ing  ar'e  found  iit  the  banks  of 
gy aine  and  0^  omi 

tlw  north-east 


LiaUSTlCUII  AJOWAN, 

'         k   of  fljfi  Javanese*  wliieli  |  arch  tgljly  carminative;  promote  the  secretions; 
rrnet  of  the  bark.     S-  toxi- 1  good  lu dyspepsia:  raut:h used  iu all  niesalihs  j 
[jieJdf  the    VVoomti  or  Ourari  poison  of  i  eight  soers  for  one  rupee. —  Gen.  Med.  Top.f 
S  li^finJoquiirji  is  employed  in  Bra-,  p.  124  ;  W^.,  Ir, 


for  Chinc^hona    bark,   atid 
'.  ir<.uUonini,  i?oj'//.,  thciiirmulee 
iidooa,  are  employed   by  them    to 
^water. — Fanikner  ;  Ho^g,  Ve 
Enn,  p*  576. 

FERREUM,  Lat.   Iron  wood, 
^Vutd   in  ditfercTit  countries   to   the 
\v  nfry* 

ENSE^CrotoD  tiglium. 

iNUM  Vn\'t*t  wood  of  GuaiucuiH  oHi- 

^Jl  iM   sihippod    from  Cuba,  Jamaica, 

|itigo«  nod  New   Providence,  iu  logii 

S6  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  one 

irirstatid  hardest  of  woods  ;  it  grows 

titnus  of  Darien   to   the  »ize  of  5 

b    there   called    Guallaean,   and 

ibe  mofit  abundant  woods  of  the 

When  fir^t  cur^  it  is  soft  and  easily 

but  it  becomes  much  harder  on  ex- 

1  the  air.     Tlie  wood  is  cross- grained, 

rttb  ft  smooth  yellow  sap,  like  box, 

f  hard  af  the  wood*  which  i^  of  a  dull 

|j;reo.n  and  contains  a  large  quuntiry 

jdieinal  gum   ^naiacum.     Th«  wood 

»il  in  machinery,  &c  ,  for  roUfre, 

»tJls  fte^tlc^   and  mortars,  sheaves 

dockfi,  ftkitile^bali^^  and  other  works 

:  hardne^^  and  strength.     It  was  em - 

by    I  he  Spaniards    for  making  gun- 

und    whreb.     In    thi»    wood,    the 

\  each  other  sometimes  as  obliquely 

;le  of  30  degrees  with  the  axis,  aa 

I  of  the  annual  layers  wound  to 

^next  to  the   left,  and  so  on,  but 

lapparent  exactitude.  The  wood 

artlly  be  split,  it  is    therefore  divided 

r»ifcw  ;  and  when  thin  pieces,  such  as 

,  are  broken  asunder,  they  exhibit 

f  more  like  that  of  a  mineral  than  ao 

wood.      The  chips,    and  even  the 

I'cif  solid  blocks,  may  be  lighted  in  the 

find  win  burn  freely  from  the  quantity 

iin,  wliich  is  most  abundant 

i.    The  Bahama  lignum-vitee 

Urge  proportion  of  sap-wood,  pieces 

inches   diameter  have  heart- wood 

t\f  exceeds  I  or  2  inches  diameter,  i 

ly  of  cocoawood  and  also  the  al- 

1  are  somewhat  similar  to  lignum- 

igti'ld, 

^  in  Siamese^  Mnang  Lakhou,  is  alpo 

-gi  Tharoarat*    It  was  founded 

ago  by  the  king  of  Ayndhiri. 

souls  of  whom  o-4thd  are 

'M   A.IOWAN,  is  cultivated 
^eedsand  tliojseof  L.  didu^um 


LIGCSTRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Oleaceae.  The  species 
are  shrubs  or  low  trees,  natives  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  have  a  fleshy  fruit,  the  berry  contain- 
ing two  membranous  I -seeded  nutf^.  The 
CAlyx  is  short,  tubular,  and  4-looihed  ;  the 
limb  of  the  corolla  l-4lh  parted  and  spread- 
ing ;  stamens  two,  with  f«hort  filamenU.  The 
genus  has  bitter  and  astringent  leaves,  and 
coloured  berries,  used  in  dyfing  wines,  A 
bhti&h  colour  which  they  yield  i,^  very  much 
admired.  Dr.  Wight  gives  Ltgusrrura  inter- 
media, macrophylla,  ramiflora.  L,  bracteola- 
tum,  Don.,  occurs  in  Nepal,  and  L»  lucidum, 
Ait,^  in  C  h  i  ua,  —  En  if » Cj/f* ;  0*  Sh  a  ugh  n  es  *y , 
p,  435  ;  W.  Ic.  ;  Voiffi^p.  549  ;  Smith,  Mai. 
Med.,  p,  134  ;   £/o<7^,  Ve^.  Kingd^  p.  493. 

LIGUSTRUM  JAPONICUM,    faurne. 

L.  laooeolatum,  ffb.,  imm,  |  L*  ipiciituoii  D,  £hn, 
L.  n«paleDa«,  WaU.t  R<tib.   \ 

A  plant  of  Nepal,  China  and  Japan,  Voi^i. 

LIGUSTRUM  LUCIDUM,  AH. 
Lah-ihu,  Chin.  I  T«ng-tj*ijig.  Cbdt. 

A  handsome  evergreen  tree  of  China,  with 
ovate  pointed  lenvCc^,  profuse  white  flowers 
with  panicled  eymes,  and  hearing  a  black  cap- 
sular fruit.  The  Chinese  term,  tung-t^'ing,  is 
applied  to  several  plants  on  which  tlie  vege- 
table wax  insect  congregates,  as  L.  japonicum 
and  L.  obtu.Hifolium,  both  of  which  with  Rhus 
succeJaueum,  are aUo  in  China,  called  Ku-ching. 
Another  wax  insect  tree  is  theLigustrum  ibota 
of  the  Province  of  8ech*uen.  But  L,  lucidum, 
principally  harbours  the  insect.  Its  fruit  and 
bark  are  used  by  the  Chinese  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  and  its  leaves  are  applied  to  swelJ- 
iu ga  and  sores, —  Voigi  ;  Smiih,  p.  229. 

LIKH,  HiNix   Sypheotidee  auritns,  Lath, 

LIKHAWAT,  Hind.  From  Likhna,HiND., 
to  write  ;  a  written  document,  a  handwriting. 

LILAC,  in  India  are  several  plants  known  as 
lilacs  :  the  8y nnga{M?i*sica,  is  the  true  Persiftxi 
lilac  :  the  Melia  asederach,  is  the  Pensian 
lilac  of  the  English  in  India  ;  Melia  semper- 
virens,  FF.,  is  the  West  Indian  lilac  of  Eoglisb 
writers, 

LI  LAM,  as  also  Nitam,  in  the  sea  coast 
towns  of  India,  me«n  an  auction  sale.  They 
are  both  from  the  Portuguese  Leilao,  auction 
sale^ — Wilson. 

LILIACEiE,  DC,  The  Lily  tribe  of  plants 
comprising,  in  the  East  Indies,  20  gen.,  66 
species,  viz,  : 


I  TolipA, 

4  FrUUlaHa, 
4  Lilium, 


I  Xotholirion 
I  Metbonics, 
1  PoliADtbrs. 
t  Fttiikift. 

3  0«aiift« 


9  Alliam, 
i  Aftpbodelot. 
1  Ileiii4ro«aUii^ 
^  AoibcHom, 
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LILtArE^ 


I 


2  KUiiocnpliitit,         I  13  Drocnnm, 

The  LiliJircous  plants  grow  all  over  the 
worUl  aut),  in  tUc  Eiist  Indies,  G6  ^pecioshave 
been  triscoveied.  The  order  is  s^ub-divided  into 
theTuiipcte;  Agapaiitheae  ;  Alocffj;  Asphodelcue. 
Mfiuy  of  the  tulip  section  arc  ornaraentiilt  but 
the  roots  of  Methouica  supcrba  are  considered 
to  be  a  virulent  poison.  The  Aloeas  yield  valu- 
uble  fibres  IVom  species  of  Sanseviera  and 
Aloes  ;  also  the  medicinal  aloes,  the  Uoweriujj: 
hy  ac  in  til  and  other  oniameotal  plants  are  found 
in  tlie  AsphodeleK,  m  also  the  bquill»  lec^, 
onion,  garlit-,  rocambole,  shallot,  and  jhives ;  ita 
seetipus,  genera  and  apeeies  are  : 

A— TULIPE^. 

Oeancsrlii  niellatm  Hooker  lUmnon. 
Nothollrion  roseum.  Wall,,  OwaJutliBa. 
Ulium  nepiiknse,  U.  Don,,  NewiL 

-:i«raiiiiuni.  Waif-,  Nepal. 

wajncbiftnum.  Schuit  ♦  liam*ori. 
Meitionlca.  superba,  Iamh,,  0)1  Dritiali  ludia. 

B— ACArANTHEJE. 

Funkca  albo-marginata.  Hooker,  Japan. 

Ci\-Tu\eiL  Sprtnif,  Chiaa,  Japau. 

curdata,  /  Orak.,  Uliina  Japan. 
FoUantbus  tuberoia,  Liim.*  East  Indies. 

C— ALOEiE. 
Saateviera  cevlanica,  HWde,,  Ceyton. 

TOXbarLTliiaaii,  S^huU,  all  Bdii&b  India. 
Aloeatwut  ■  '^  ^"♦•^  Hnoedapeciea* 

barb :  . ,  Barbadoea  aloes. 

Imli'  ith  West  India. 


Yuv. 


Hv 

Sci. 

Orsn 
AUiuu 


draoouiA.  L,  -,  fllamt^ntosat  L, ;  aiid  iflauseoous.  Ham* 
D.— Asl'HODELKjE. 
a. —  UyacinihifKE* 

«"•!  t„.T.^,.>i<,tum,  Tourtit  ,  AaSa. 
Lilttll^,  LinvL,  tj.  Asia. 
rb.,  Concans 

i'.-,.-h    CoromandeL 
*ic7tt„  Arabia. 


asi  ludlca. 


a«calooicm«,  Linn.,  Slmllot  nil  Ea*t  ladies, 
Tan,  Ch  ■  ■  '       1 


lepa.  Linn.,  Ouioiv  t)' 
icUt> 


scuoeaopntisani«  Linn 
Irngana,  VfM,,  Tar,  ^wy.i 
tuberosum,  lioxb.^  Hen  gat 

h. — A  Hthericinw. 
AittheHcum  nlmmonii,  J.  Ontt^.^  8.  UoneanL 
CUluopsia  acaulif,  M,  Java. 

c, — Asparaginm, 
nianftin  misifonn,  /Iff,  South  Eaar  Asia. 


i  iCaptlncUc«. 


,  nil  BritUh  India. 
ii«h  India. 
\s!iam 

oylon.  Penlnsnbi oi  India. 

Ion,  Ben^^l. 


Ibvt 
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LILESWARA,  si*e  YavatiiL 
LILIES  OF  THE   FIELD,  ullodi 
Our  Saviour,  are  &ijppo>r  icA 

In  tea,  also  supposed  fi>  i  iiih 

or  scarlet  Mnrtagou  liiy  forroerlj  Ici 
the  lily  of  Byzantinm.  The  plaittft  n 
of  the  lake  of  Gf>nue«^aretli  wludi  i 
rho  "Mount  of  Beatiiudcei,"  art?  co%i 
different  seasons  of  the  y«*ur,  with  ti 
flowei*a  of  many  kiudi*,  Dparly  alt  ofw 
hri^ihtly  coloured.  Thr  r!halcedotrniu 
iu  blossom  at  the  season    '  '     \ 

mon  on  the  Mount  w.i  i 

panthn^,  Liliaee^e. 

LILINjMalay.  Wax  caudles,  YfeU 
wax. 

LILITA-DEVI,  waa  either  Om 
daughter  of  a  muuillcieut  inerdiaiilii 
bapa  the  mother, 

LILLAH,  AiiAB.  For  the  salt  i 
out  of  charity,  gratuitotijsly. 
LILLUN,  HiKB.  CotoQeaater  ofa 
LILUN,  a  tiibe  dwelling  east^f 
kong  river,  iu  lat.  22*  30  N.  The  LI 
called  Lawlau  and  Lolo^  uxe  a  botldli 
latioM  ea<%t  of  the  Mekhou^« 

LILIUM,    Of  thi8  f-euu?,    Or, 
Icones,    i^ives    Liiiura  ut»ilglierTca«v 
rum,  Walli<diirtinjm* 

LlLYVVOliTS,  see  Liliaceip, 
LIM,  HiNH.     Piao3  cxcel«a» 
LIM  or  LIMI,  U1K0.     Cotontttil 
laris. 

LIMA,  a  i^enus  of  MoUttsc^ 
LIMAC0DK8,-  Mr.  Ni^ioer'^illi 
enemie.s    of   the    coffc<' 
Ijeneral  for  the  entire  r*  i 

lie  tells  ns,  howi*vrr,  that  Uio  Ul 
whi(43  bug,  and  tlie  l^lack  and  vrM«*^d 
t!ic  only  uuiversal  and  imp'  1 

Uie   roiVeo    tree,   iind    ibnt  A 

caused  by  Arhines,  Limat*«Kl  I 

matea,  Sirachia  and  ihc  eori  | 

be  of  a  more  loea)  and  ocra-  4 

ore  therefore  «»f  lose  imp«^i  5  \ 

three  pests  whitdi  aro  r  \ 

the    brown    buj;   and    tiji-  | 

appeamoce    and  di8apf)«jtnr  i| 

bug,  he  telb  us,  1^9  mo«(  [ 

and  goes — now  rapidly  - 
estate^  now  eontiniug  jt-r;iii   ^* 
amongst  thon^nd^  ; — Ur^rt*,  \i*% 
m  the  course  of  a  tw 
ing  permanently*      ^ 
a     whole     e^^statnv  * 

single    fiehl,  thru    1-  v^ 

another.     But  tho  ^ 
the   brown   damp,  I o.  „.,.., ^,  ,,,. 
found    more    plentiful    in    cloi?e  mf 
amongst  heavy  rottinf;  tlitibej^  than 
hill  sides,  aud  it  U  |>robiUj  to  thit 
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^ 


UMBU. 


LIMS. 


tke  lUfting  of  the  ioscct  is  altribut-  j      LIMBU,  also  Nimbn,  Goz.,  Hind.  Limefi. 
le  bog,  of  coarse,  seeks    out  the  !  Limbii  Ka-chal,  or   Chilta,    Hikd.    Lemon 
1  most  sheltered  parts  of  the  tree, —  j  Peel,  Limbu  Ka-ras,  Hind.    Lemon  Juice. 
:  dtooia,  the  undensidcs  of  the  leaves  j      LIME,  It.   A  file. 

nsten  of  berries.     The  injury  done  j      LIME,  Eng.     Acid  lime,  Citrus  bcrgamia, 
lite  bag  seems  more  severe  than  that  I  Risso  and  Poii.y  Roxb,y  /f .  ^  A, 
mn,  bat  not  being  so  plentiful  as  the  i  pUe,  Eng.,   Dan.  I  Citrone, 

s  of  less  general  importance.     The  I  Citronicr,  Fr.  |  Neemboo, 

Citrus  Acida,  small  lime. — Mason 

LIME. 


Ger. 

HlNI». 


\  M  especially  fond  of  congregatint; 

the  clusters  of  berries,  which  drop 

the  iojary  they  receive,  and  trees 

s  their  entire  crop  in  this  manner. 

7  produced  by  the  brown  bug  is  the 

g   of  the  tree  and    is  thus  more 

ot  the  crop  does  not  drop  off  alto- 

r  so  suddenly.     With  white  bugs  on 

the  crop  can  hardly  be  estimated  ; 

m  bogs  it  can.  .  See  Grub. 

^ZA,  HiiTD.,  Pushtu.      Pinus  ex- 

j  pine. 

S,  Port.,  Sp.    File. 

^  a  genus  of  Molluscs. 

!>»  Ubia,  is  either  the  Mclia  aza 


Ahaq, 

H'ton-phiu, 

Shih-hwui, 

Hwui-Shih, 

Quick    lime, 

Pure 

CaasUo   ,, 

Chanx, 

Kalk, 

Chuna, 

LIME  is  a 


Ar. 

BUBM. 

Chin. 
Eno. 


Fr. 

Gkr. 

Hikd. 


It. 


Caldna ;  Calce, 
Calx;  Calx  reccnsasta^LAT. 
Quick  lime,  Tur.,  BIal.vy. 
(Slaked),  Kapur  mati,  „ 
(Calx)  Kapur,  „ 

Nurch,  Pebs. 

Isweat,  Rus. 

Cal,  Sp- 

Chnnambu,  Tam. 

Kirech,  Turk. 

term    applied  alike  to  quick 


lime  or  freshly  prepared  lime,  to  the  same 
when  it  has  been  slaked  and  when  mixed 
with  sand  in  the  foi-m  of  morrar.  Lime,  in 
I  its  pure  form,  is  a  greyish- white,  earthy - 
IF  the  Azadirachta  indica,  a  tree  of  looking  mass,  moilei-ately  hard,  brittle  ;  Sp., 
Dd  Gumsur,  extreme  height  70  feet,  I  Qr.  2*3—3  OS  ;  havinjr  an  acrid  alkaline  taste  ; 
ence  5  feet,  and  height  from  ground  .  corroding  animal  substances.  It  is  made  V»y 
srsection  of  the  first  branch,  22  feet,  burning  limestones  of  various  kinds  also  by 
lis  that  it  is  the  margosa  tree.  Idols  |  burning  shells.  When  fresh  burnt,  it  absorbs 
y  made  of  its  wood  because  it  is  not '  i^^i,  nioisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  ; 
)e  attacked  by  insects.  The  bark  is  jt  ^.jji  abstract  wat«r  from  most  bodies,  and  is 
licinally  for  fever,  small  pox  and  i  hence  often  employed  as  a  drying  substance. 
An  oil  which  is  extracted  from  the!  Fresh  burnt  and  slaked  lime,  though  easily 
:his  tree,  is  used  for  itch  and  cuta-  piocui-ed,  is  seldom  pure  enough  for  medical 
?ases.  The  tree  is  tolenibly  com-  ^ge.  White  Cnri-ara  marble,  calcni*eous 
id  burnt  for  fix-QviooCi.— Captain  gp^r,  ehalk,  shells,  nodular  limestone  or 
Id.  I  kuukur,    all    yield    good    lime.      The    heat 

JO,  DcK.     Citrus  bergamin,  /?W50, 1  [jeiijg  •j;i,fl',eiently 'fircat,    the   carbonic   acid 
r6.,  IV,  and  A.  \^  expelled,   and   about    oG  per  cent,  of  lime 

U,  called  by  the   Lepcha,  Chung,  a    \q^^   j„   ^  caustic   state,  and  tolerably  pure  : 

but,  if  shells  have  been  employed,  mixe<l 
with  a  little  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide 
of  iron.  Water  being  added,  lime  cracks 
and  falls  to  powder  ;  the  rest  is  an  hydrate, 
of  lime. — Royle. 

LIME,  Caibonate  of 
Kwang-fcn,  Chin.  I  Valaiti  chun:^         HiNn. 

Craie.  FR.     CLuna, 

Carbonate  do  chaux,     „      Calcis  carbonaR,  Lat. 

Kohlensaures  kalk,   Ger.  | 

Carbonate   of    lime    assumes,    in  nature, 


iidilhist,  partly  brahniinical  border 
reen  Nepal  and  Sikkirn.  A  hardy 
iug  tribe.  They  engage  in  the  cul- 
af  j^niin  and  feed  cows,  pigs  and 
heir  huts  Hre  made  of  split  bamboo, 
t>ofs  of  leaves  of  the  wild  ginger  and 
1,  guyed  down  with  rattans.  They 
sxcess.  The  Limbu  near  Darjeeling 
Mcrifices,  dedicating,  as  they  forcibly 
t,  *  the  life-breath,'  to  the  gods,  the 
urselves;     According  to  Dr.  Camp- 


several  forms  ;  chalk,  marble,  limestone,  calc- 
spar,  kunkur  and  in  most  of  its  varieties  is 
useful  in  the  arts. 
LIME,  Fruit. 

C.  acida,  Roxb. 


Liimboo  tongue  is  more  pleasing  to  the 
lie  Lepcha,  being  labial  and  palatal. 
ixx>.  Sun  war  and  Chepang,  possess  a 

Dgolian  type,  strongest  in  the  Lim-        

their  language  is  referable  to  either  :  ^.^^^  ber^mia,  i?iMo. 

an  or  Indian  standard.     The  Kong,    q  limetta,  Var.,  DC. 

npa  or  Kamba  and  the  Limbu  are 

om  different  parts  of    Tibet.     All 

pie  have  powerful  frames,  but  are 

ikam^s  Ethnology  ;  Lubhochy  Ori-  j  cay  tanb-yen.CocH-CHiN, 

fU^  p.  237  ;  Dr.  Campbelly  p.  148.  ^  Bergamotte  lime,      ENa 
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Korna  nebu, 
Ncbu, 
Tan-pu-lo, 
Cban-jX)-lo, 


Bexo.  I  Acid  n  Eno. 

„       Citrouier,  Fa. 

Chin.  |  Citrooe,  Gee. 

Limbu,Nimba,GOBMHniD. 

Jarukkapaa,  Malit. 


tipi% 


LCMES. 


MAl*ATf, 


nipt»f 


Eruiuitclii'DarrAcnmt 

Da  hi,  SlXim* 

GliKnitcImm  null u nil  Tah- 
Nemma  imnati,  Tkt/ 

This  fi'oit  grows  on  a  shrub  or  sinnll  tree* 
The  rintl  of  the  fniit  is  of  a  palt*  jellow 
colour  ;  the  pulp  with  in  is  very  at!  id  in  India, 
h  largely  used  in  cookery,  and  the  expressed 
juice  to  make  ieinonade* 

LIMB  JUICE. 

Ning  muog-chili,  CmN*  J  Ninobu  ka  tes,  JIi>-D. 
The  jnicc  of  Citrns  acida*  In  the  Roy«l 
Navy*  the  men  are  *'iiiled  np  at  noon  dally 
and  made  to  drink  the  lime  juioe  in  the 
pi*escnL*G  of  an  officer.  It  is  raixed  with 
mm.     In  the   merchant  service   tlic   captain 


of  the  rp«jn  province 
oi*anm\s  might  he  cuUiimtcd 
ahout  Promo  and  from  llieii< 
TliH  ^Hiue  obs*?rvktion  applte? 
which  several  Rorls  of  wild  vine 
the  upper  part  of  theprovincf,  wM 
the  trial  of  jijmpe  vioe  vetj  il( 
Riddeit  ;  MeCttUaiuL 

LIMESTONE  occurs  AbumlMtl 
parts  of  the  E-  Indiesi  in  tX\m  forw 
ina^^es,  abo  though  rarely  ts  dul 
compact   limestone  and   g!  J 

TJiere  is  much  granular  m  : 

veily  district  in  the  Potith  of  ih*;  l\i 
India,  both  pure  white  and  veittH  \ 
ble  rocks  of  the  Nerbudda  r^  ' 

|)ore  are  also  famed,  and  i 


18  only  bound   lo  serve  it  out,  not   to  see  it  |  largely  worked  in  Burtnah  :  duUkJ 


swallowed 

LIME,  Quick. 

Ahrvk,  Arab, 

H'tonphiu.  BUHM, 

Quick  limi^,  Kno. 

Oxide  of  Calcium,        ,, 
Chttuac,  Fa. 

LIME,  Slaked. 

Hydrate  of  Lime,       Kso. 


Kftlk, 

C'huna^ 

Tur, 

Nurcb, 

(Jhaniutibu, 


Kiipur  mati, 


Hind. 

Walay. 
PKas. 
Tam. 


MAf.Ay» 


India,  but  a  nodular  ljtiie»t'»tip  r>^^ 
occurs   iu   ibe  black  i^oil   il  \ 

Iirdia*     Compact  lime^^lonei^vvM^'^'^ 
iri^a?,  much  of  the  va]li*y9  of  tl» 
Kh^tna,    Turn  bud  ra,     Gatpiirb«« 
and  Bill  ma  rivers.     A    limefitoMV 
the  term  mountain  liim  -  be 

underlies  the  whole  of  iioi 

Ilahabad,  and  it  abo  5ihi>w^  iiaell 
valley  of  the  Soaue  nn  fi»r  at  least  i 
8ur  peak  in   Mirzapoiv«     lo  f^oine  | 


Lat. 

The    slaked   lime  is    obtained   by   pouring 
water  over  quit^k  lime  ;  it  is  used  for  making 

mortar,  by  mixing   it    with   f^and,  abo  after  i  Kohtan,  it  crops  up  boldly    Io200 
gelar  dilution  as  a  white  wash  ;  in  this  form  it    forming  a  sloping  lmj*e  to  tlie  precip 
is  deemed  to  posses?  great  purificatory  power  ;    ^^tie  rock.     In  ihct^c  places  lliere 
and  iu  British    India,  it   i^s  applied  annually 
to    building?,    but  ofiener    when   necessary. 

LIMES, 


Kf>rna  nchoo^ 


Cfty  'Tim  h  ->'  en ,  Coc  H  .C'n  i  k, 
Citronier,  Fa. 

Citroae  Gkr 

Ltmbo,  Nimbu,  Qvz, 


Bexo,  Jemok, 


Jiiuibini, 
Detii, 


IIixo. 


Mal, 

Saxb. 
BrNo. 


Elimittiharn  mllum,  T.^M. 


three  well  defined  stratj!,  vtx  ,  aa  up 
yellowish  blue  mixed  with  .f  '  rtl 
,H{one,   iron   pyrites,   and    •  \ 

plates.  Below  that^  a  more  n;a^u, 
stone  with  occasional  eatc^pur  eryi 
is  found,  but  genemllyof  the  »iiim 
the  GetTuan  lithognifihic  atooe. 
aforesitid  strata  he**  ti  very  ilenst  I 
limestone  mixed  with  Ti^in^ofcild 
uot  used  by  native  lime  buman^ 
in ti*ac table.     This  i^  tlo^  U^wf-st   ^ii 


N  era  ma  pAiwkai,  Tkl. 

Iu  the  E«  Indies,  the  lime  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Citrus  acida  ;  they  are  used  in  cookery, 
for    making    lemonade,    and    the    expressed 

juice   known  as   lime-juice  is   preserved    nnd  ,  ^^^^ij  13^  j^,  ^i^^^g^  ;,,^ 
aged    CO     board-sh.p    as      an    antiscorbutic,    flooring  stone  from  it8  ^.< 
Dried  limes  are  used   by  dyers  in  some  parts  ,  1^^^,.,,^,,  ^han  granite  ami  n 
of  India,   to  fasten  and     improve   colours.—  \  phyrv,  it  may   be  ha4  in 
McCuUovh  ;  Faulkner.  \  if  ^awn   into  slabs,  ^-ouhi 


LIMES,  Fr.    Files. 

LIMES,  Sweet,  Sweet  limes. 
Shouk-obo,  Buax.  I  Meeta  N«ombod,        lliao. 

The  sweet  variety  of  tlie  citrus  grows  to 
the  size  of  a  large  oran*re-  The  juice  of  the 
fruit  is  very  grateful  to  persons  with  fever, 
although  rather  tasteless.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  seed.  It  w*ill  grow  abo  from  cut- 
The  young  shoots  make  a  very  good 


some  building  Btonev   hlai^b  gr^j 

Btreaki*,   and    moreovfor    it 

make    a   superior    kni  1 

quantities  of  lime  are 

of  the  w*estem    ha  14k 

ported  down  the  i>n:yr^* 

as  Monghyr.     Pei ' 

toDS  are  made  ann  _    \  ,... 

inexhaustible.     The    mtmrn    lii 


tings. 

stock  for   o  range  grafts.      Citrus  plants  are  !  crops  out  on  the  norchero  h/at  of  I 
grown  to  some  parts  of  Pegu  to  a  very  email    with  intervals  between    the 
lte&t»   And   three   kinds   of  wild    lime   are  I  Mirzapoi-e,  and  again^  vm^msmikjm 
l^roous  to  the  forests  in  the  northern  parts  '  lar    and    interesliug    tin 


i;tMBSTON£. 


LIMONIA. 


rar  in  the  valley  of  the  Doorp^owiee  j  the  limestone  of  the  TcDasserim  provinces 
BeetreeBand,  in  Khawah  Koli  at  I  belong  to  the  older  secondary  formation,  which 
on  the  Sooreh  river  and  near  Mir- !  produces  what  is  usually  denominated  com- 
With  canals  and  tramways  these  i  mon  limestone.  The  limestone  of  Tavoy 
could  supply  all  Northeni  India  '  has  a  specific  gravity  of  27,  and  is  a  perfectly 
finest  lime  in  the  world.  The  cost  |  pure,  semi-crystoliue  carbonate  of  lime,  akin 
ime  at  these  quarries  varies  from  '  to  statuary  marble.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
rupees   per   100   maunds,   or   say  i  act  as  a  fiux  in  the  melting  of  iron.     The 


shillings  per  ton.  The  present 
flime-bnming  is  a  very  imperfect 
indeed  only  suited  to  native  wants, 
European  supervision,  although  the 

could  not  perhaps  be  produced 
it  could  be  produced  with  much 
rtainty    and    evenness    in    quality. 

Jubbulpore    is    a    range    of   low 


limestone  of  Mergui  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2*7  ;  it  is  a  pure  calcareous  carbonate.  Cai, 
Cat.  Ex.  1862  ;  Masoii's  Tenasserim, 

limp:  tree,  the  Tilea  europea,  also 
known  as  the  Linden  tree,  a  plant  of  north 
Europe,  from  which  much  of  the  bast  employed 
in  mat.  making  is  obtained. 

LIMI  a  river  that  drains  the  western  slope 


bin  a  circumference  of  about   ten  I  of  the  Aravalli  hills,  and  after  a  course  of 


^rspersed  with  masses  of  limestone 
re  and  below  the  surface.  The  fuel 
•  used  and  most  available  for  burn- 
»nishwood.  It  is  cut  and  brought 
iistance  of  7  or  8  miles.  The  rtone 
I  into  fragments  of  6  to  12  inches 
ben  piled  like  a   dome  over  a  hole  of 

feet  diameter  dug  in   the  ground, 
ssage  left  for  introducing  the   fuel,  j 
I  is  kept  burning   continually  for  the  1 

the   day,  and  the  lime  removed  on 
wing  morning.     The  fuel  is  used  in  | 
tortioD   of  40  maunds  to  every  7o  | 


320  miles  passes  into  the  Runu  of  Cutch. 

LIMN  ADIA,  a  genus 'of  crustaceans  whose 
relations  may  be  thus  shown  : 

Obder  Phyllopodes. 

Fam.  A  pu  si  ens. 
Limnadia  mauritiaua,  /idw.     Mauritius. 
„  tetracera,  L'dw.  Charkow. 


LIMN^^^jA,  a  genus  of  mollnces. 

LIMNANTHACE^E,SeeLimnothep,/:iwc//. 

LIMNANTIIEMUAI      WIOFITIANUM, 

one  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Hong  Kong. 

LIMNANTIIES,  one  of  the  Limnanthaceaj, 

,  from  California,  are  flowers  of  yellow  colour, 
of  limestone.     Seventy-five  njaunds  ,  ^,jj,^  ^   j^^^.^^^.    ^^   ^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^  ^j.  ,  ^  ^^^^ 

one  yield  about  oO  maunds  of  well- 1  j,,.«,iee,  they  are  readily  grown  from  seed  as 
_*         .„    «.  ««  .w     Qii^.j.jj  annuals.— /{trfrftf/^ 

LLMNOPHAGJE,  group  of  fishes,  of  the 
family  Cyprodontidae,  as  under  : 
Cyprinodontidee. 
First  Group.— C.  Carnivorao, 


ne.     The  stone  is    simply  collected 

en  up  by  manual  labour,  and  the  cost  j 

cting    and    putting   it   in   the   kiln, 

to  3  rupees  for  every   100  maunds  ( 

The   fuel  costs  from  o  to  8  rupees  | 
r    100  maunds    of  lime.     The  entire 
>reparing  the  lime  varies  from   8  to  i  "  FfizrJTyMu"' 
8  per   100  maunds.     In  A.  d.  1861, 
was  only  used  in   the  city  and  station  j 
Ipore,  and  the  locality  was  leased  by  , 
ent  to  a  farmer  from  year  to  year  | 
ing  sum.    The  hills  are  conveniently 
both  as  regards  the  line  of  railway  to 
as  well  as  to  Miry.apore.     White  sac-  : 
narhle  occurs  on    tlie  banks  of  Ner- 1 

at  Bhera  Ghat  near  Jubbulpore 
ne  of  the  railway  to  Bombay.  The 
i   plentiful  and  easily   accessible.    It 

used  in  a  limited   degree   at  Jub- ' 
sometimes  to  make  lime,  and  other 
T  metalling  roads.     It  is  made    up 
^  by  natives,  but  does  not  take  a  < 
[ah.     A  block  was  sent  to  the  Paris  i 
n,    of  1855,  and   pronounced  to  be  | 
Italian  marble  for  statuary  purposes,  i 
•  limestone,  is  the  marble  of  which  the  j 
f  Gaudama  are  formed,  which  are 
ailed  alabaster  images.     It   is  a  pri-  j 
Imestone   abundant   near  Ava.     All  • 
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1  Lucania, 
18  Haplochilu^ 
17  Funduhis, 

3  KivuIiiB. 

6  Orestiai*. 


;  1  JGnynsia. 
:  i  Pseudoxiphoins, 
I  1  Beloiiesox, 
:  8  Gambusia, 
.  3  Anablep. 


I  Characodon, 

I  Telliu, 

1  Liuiiiurgus, 

Second  Group.— C.  Limnophagae. 

16  roecilia.  I    1  PUtypcilu?,       I  10  Girardinat. 

3  MoUienesia,       I  | 

LIMODORUM    VIRENS,  Hoxb.,  syn.  of 
Eulophia  virens.,  R,  Br.,  W,  Ic, 

LIMOENKN,   DuT.       Citrus    limonum, 
Lemon.  Bisso. 

LIjMOES,  Poet.  Lemon.  Citinis  limonum, 
Risso, 

LI  MOM  I,  It.     Lemon.    Citrus  limonum, 
Hisso, 

LIMON,  Ar.  Citrus  medica,  Boxb.^  Linn., 
rr,  Sf  A. 

LIMONELLUS  MADURENSIS,^«»i/?/i., 
syn.  of  Citrus  madurensis.  Lour, 

LIMONEN,  Geb.   Cirrus  limonum,  RissOy 
Lemon. 

LIMONES,  Sp.  Lemon.  Citrus  limonumy 
Risso. 

LIMONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Or 
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LIMONU  MONOrn\LLA. 

^facriTt  of  which,  h\    the  Easit  lodicifj,  the 
foliowiug  species  are  ktiowu  ; 

Hdilisaimai  Lifin.,  all  the  E>  ludjes. 

liUiU,  lib.  Moiir,^  WtgtU.  Itl.^  Ct^lon,  Neiighomea, 

>btterii;in3,  Wali.^  Pegu, 

tiugtilata,  li^  li'  A.^   Molucc&B. 

grnU,      Widt.f  1 

laiireolft,  DC,  WaU,,  NepnU 
uiUsiuuiit,  WcilL^    IF.  /c,  Tanjore. 

The  leaves  of  some  of  the  Li  mot  tin  are 
fragrant,  the  small  fruits  of  L.  Mciilis^iiim 
uaJ  L.  crenuhiUi  are  wiry  jicid.  L*  laureoJa, 
18  the  only  plant  of  tluM  family  found 
oa  the  tops  of  cold  mountJiinB,  The  people 
of  the  Himalaya,  remarking  its  highly 
fragrant  leaves^  Wmny  thai  it  is  hy  feeilmg 
on  them  that  the  iimsk-tleer  fuquires  its  tstrong 
anil  peculiar  flavour.  On  all  the  lauds  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Tena-Kserim  rivers  that  are 
oeeasioually  over llo  wed  by  tiie  water;?,  is  a  very 
Jmnilsonie  shrub  of  the  orange  family,  witli 
a  fragrant  white  flower,  an  J  a  small  fruit 
like  a  lemon  in  miniaturt*,  is  (jnite  roinmou  ; 
an<i  ouglit  1o  liavr  a  place  iu  liulian  garden 
plotii.—  IViUUch,  PlantfP  Asiat.  Rat\^  i.  245  ; 
/io,rlf.  ;   Voigt.  ;  £ug,  Cf/c.  ;    Mason, 

LIMONIA  ACIDLSSIMA,  /.,,  DC,  W. 

ami  A^ 

Limouia  creoulata,  it<«is&.,  Oar,  PL  Mficcde. 
Jeni  kat  ou-ngitm,  Malkai*.  |  Torclfign,  Tel. 

_  Grows  at  the  falls  of  Gokak,  eotnraoii  on 
indstone  hills  at  Piulsliapon-,  in  the  forests 
the  God  a  very,  at  Hurdwar,  Moiii^hir  and 
Assam,  Wood  very  hard,  und  worthy  of 
attention.  It  is  a  shrub  with  pinnate  leftves, 
and  winged  petioles  ;  its  flo Wei's  are  small 
white  and  fragrant ;  it3  fruit  smalL  size  of 
a  pea,  is  an  article  of  commerce  with  tho 
Arabs,  used  as  a  tonic. — Biddell ;  Graham  ; 
/  oigt, 
LIMONIA  A  LATA,  Wight,  IlL 

Kat  yellu  niifccbft,        Tam.  |  Adivi  uimnm,  Tkl. 

Tree  small,  but  its  wood  is  remarkably 
closc-gi*ained,  hard  and  heavy.  It  U  pale 
yellow  or  straw  colored,  and  if  procuruhle  of 
adequate  size  would  lie  vevy  valuable^  Isj 
found  in  t!ie  southern  ghat  forests  of  the 
Bombay  pi^esideucy,  above  and  helow,  l»ur  it 
is  not  a  common  tree. — Drs,  tVight  and 
Gibson, 
LIMONIA  CARNOSA,  il/cC7c//an(/. 

T&U'fihouk,  Btrtui.  \  TnMr-«hou.k,  Buiut* 

The  small  fruit  of  this*  tree,  not  larger  thair  a 
nut,  is  a  favorite  spice,  knowo  in  the  bajuirs  of 
Bengal   under  the  name  of  Kcklani*     It  is 
Jy  found  in  the  Tegu  iW^wwu—McCkl* 


mONIA  MONOPHYLLA,  Linn.^yn. 
lolttDtia  mouophylla*  DC. 


LIMONIA  n 

A  hirge  timber  treu,  a  nativ 
of  Bengal,  &.p.,^i<ohdc,  MSt 

LIMONIA  FKNTAPIITLLjI] 
Gftuji-phalK  i>CK,  I  Con 

A«hiihotA?  Hind?  I 

The  five-leaved    Litnonj»i 
roundish  red  frnit>  about  the  i 
edible,  but  nut  held  in  any  eti| 
propagated  hy  seed. — Atusliel 

LIMONIA  PUMILA,    B| 
Atiilantia  inonophylla,  DC, 

LLMuXn,  Rus,    Ciuudlb 

LLMOMTK. 

Wu-mong  i.  Cmx, 
This  subslance  was  fovraerli 
ally  by  tho  Chinese  ;  it  b  a  ] 
of  iron. 

LIMONS,  Fr.     Lemon. 

LIMOO,  BttNG.     Ciiruti,  CI 

LIMOSA»  a  genus  of  binl*;] 

wits,  of  the  order  of  Gralb 

family  Scolopacidae,  the  po^it 

placed   by    naturalists  may 

Grail  a  to  res   or  Waders; . 

a.    Tril^e  Prc«siro«trea. 

Film,     Otidep.  Otia  nad  S   ■ub-g^tt.^  ^ 

Ho  aba  m  ;  t  Euxiodotia  ;  3  8y|4i«»ti4oi, 

K     Incertco  Sedes. 

Fauu     Olareolidae,  1  gcn.^  2 
urienttUiSj  lactea, 

Fani.     ChamdmdjE. 

Siithfam,     Cumoriiaw^  2   gel 
nut  CoromoQflclicfjfi  :  1  Macr 

Sulfaifu     Ea^dtm,  2  gim.,  1 
CEdicueants. 

Sttb-favi,  Vaii«niaa»,  4  g«iL*  8 1 
tervis  ;  I  S*rcto|)liurtL4 ;  S  Lobi«v 

Sub^fam,  Charrkdnnm^  2  gVB., 
1  Stpi,-itorol»  ;  2  Clandfitta ;   | 

tralejaifl. 

Fani.     li<'Ciinirositfi<l«,  1  |C^tk*j 
piiA  ;  1  Ik'Gurvirustra  Avoceita. 

Fam,   ScolopACjdjT,  10  gun.,  52  iii 

chus  ;  4  Toiainis    :'.  A.  t. 
Lime 
1  rhil 

jnix;  1     i  3  ^  ti  4ia 

Favi.     i 

diua ;  1  HydmphiMmiiUn. 

Fam.    Oniidw,   I  gcn«,  I 
Grua  ;  1  Anthri*|)oidcA. 

<f,     Culilro&ttti« 

Fain.     An'    "^  ■ 

'^ah-Jam.  ^  ft  ^mi 

PlaUileA  ;  1  AaMtomu% 
ft,     iDcerta^  Sc4c&, 
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UNAOIA. 


LIND£N  TRIBE. 


deoDiiUB  S  gen.,  6  sp.,  vus.,  Mycteria  ; 
Leptoptikis. 

Ardniue^  1  gen.,  7  sub- gen.,  19  sp.,  4 
fferodU ;  1  Butorides  ;  1  Ardeula ;  1  Nye* 
Tigriaoma;  1  Botaunis ;  4  Ardetta. 

» MacTodactyln. 

allidse,  7  gen.,  15  sp.,  viz.,  1  Porphyrio  ;  1 

3  Ponana ;  1  Ortygometra  ;  2  Kallus  ;  1 

1  Fnlica. 

SA  JSGOCEPALA,  Syn.  L.  me- 
he  '  black-tailed  Godwit'  of  Europe, 
Africa,  Australia  :  verj  common  in 

SA  RUFA,  'Bar-tailed  Godwit,» 
;,  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia  :  Nepal  ( Hodg. 
/)  Java  and  Timor  {Temminck.) 
,  HiHD ,  Pkks.  Citrus  medica,  Linn.., 
rus  bergamia. — Risso  and  Poity 
^,  and  A. 

LUS,  a  genus  of  Crustaceans,  be- 
to  the  family  Xyphosurae.  The 
re  found  in  all  the  seas  of  Southern 
1  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as  also 
tlantic  and  near  the  coast  of  North 
— Milne  Edwards. 
LUS  DENTATA,  L.  polyphema, 
pino,  L.  moluccanus,  known  as  the 
crab,  type  of  the  Xyphosune  or 
lis,  so  called  from  the  tail  which  all 
'wo  species  are  common  at  the  mouth 
iver  Ganges  ;  one  is  distinguished 
)ther  characters)  by  having  a  cylin- 
l. 
LUS  LONGISPINA,  Milne  Kdws. 


Helraet 
Jap. 


Chin. 


E.NO. 


I  Un-kiie, 

I  Umi-do-ganie, 

CD  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  China. 
LUS  MOLUCCANUS,  Latreille. 
(muB,  Pdbr,  Cancer  moluccanus,  Clus. 

fmlUr.  „      pervcrsus.  Humph. 

ituB,  Leach, 
ab,  Eno.  I  King  crab, 

in  the  Moluccas  seas. 
^US  ROTUNDICAUDATA,  Milne 
r. 
Cancer  marinus  perveraus,  Seba. 

ye  of  the  Moluccas  seas. 

.US  YIRESCE^S,  Milne  Edwards. 

Polyphemus  heterodactylus,  Lam. 

ve  of  the  Moluccas  seas. 

Anglo-Saxon,    Fr.     Flax,  Flax- 
seed. 

CE^  Lindl  The  flax  tribe,  of  one 
inam,  with  9  species.  See  Linum. 
RIA,  the  toad-flax,  a  genus  of  uu- 
t  plants  of  the  natural  Order  Scrophu- 
section    Antirrhineae,  of  which  the 

species  occur  in  the  East  Indies  : 

,  Willde.,  N.  Africa,  cultivated  in  India. 

ValL,  Nepal 

iii.,  Europe,  cultiTated  in  India. 

I,  MiU.  „ 
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ramosissima,  WoU.,  Bengal,  Hindustan,  Burmah. 
spartea,  Hojin,  Europe,  cultivated  in  India, 
triphylla,  MiU.      „ 
vulgsuis.  Mill,        „  „ 

Common  plants,  and  may  be  easily  raised 
from  seed  ;  colours,  mostly,  purple-blue  and 
yellow. — RiddelL 

LINARIA  CYMBALARIA. 
Ivy-leaved  anap-dragon.      |  Karamba,  Sans. 

Given  in  India  with  sugar  for  the  cure  of 
diabetes.  Lindley  observes  that  Hamilton's 
remarks  to  this  effect  are  probably  applicable 
to  the  L.  ramosissima,  fVallich,  a  nearly  allied 
species. — O'Shaughnesst/,  p.  477. 

LINARIA  RAMOSSISSIMA.  This 
little  yellow-flowered  plant  may  be  seen  in  the 
Sikhira  valleys,  crawling  over  evei*y  rained 
wall,  as  the  walls  of  old  English  castles  are 
clothed  with  its  congener,  L.  Cymbalaria. — 
Hooker,  Him*  Jour,,  Vol.  1,  p.  42. 

LINAZA,Sp.  Linseed. 

LINDEN  TREE,Tileaouropea.  Lime  tree. 

LINDEN  TRIBE,  of  plants,  the  Ti- 
liaceae  of  Jussieu  and  Lindley,  comprise  shinibs 
and  trees,  of  which  82  species  occur  in  the 
East  Indies,  viz.  : 

63  Grewia,  il  Diplophractum,Il  Espera, 

12Triumfetta,      1  Neeeia,  1  Berrya, 

8  Corchorus,      il  Porpa,  |l  Browulowia. 

3  Columbui,        I 
Corchorus  acutangulus,  Lam .,  all  British  India,  Ma- 
layana. 

fascicularis.  Lam.,  all  British  India. 

olitorius,  Linn.,  all  British  India,    Egypt,  Ma- 
layana. 

capsularis,  Linn.,  all  British  India,  China. 

trilocularis,  Linn.,  all  British  India,  Burmah. 
Triumfetta  angulata,  Lam,,  all  British  India. 

annua,  Linn.,  Bengal. 

rotundifolia,  Lam-,  Bengal,  Circars. 

trilocularis,  Jioxh.,  Bengal,  Sonegambia. 
Qrewia  abutilifolia,  Jm$.,  Peninsula  of  India. 

asiatica,  Linn.,  Bengal,  Peninsula  of  India. 

culumnaris,  Sm.,  Penin.  of  India,  Khassya. 

denticulata,  Wtill.,  Nepal. 

elastica,  Royle,  Himalaya. 

floribunda,  WaU,,,  Bunnab. 

humilis.  Wall,  Banks  of  Irawadi. 

laevigata,  Vahl.,  all  British  India,  Malayana. 

microcus,  Wight,  Peninsula  of  India. 

microstemma,  Wall.,  Banks  of  Irawadi. 

occidentalis,  Linn.,  Introduced. 

oppositifolia,  Buck.,  Dehra,  Rheree  Pass. 

orientalis,  Linn.,  Peninsula  of  India,  Bengal, 

paniculata,  Roxh.,  Penang,  Malacca. 

pilora,  ^m.,botli  Peninsula  of  India. 

polygama,  Roxb.,  Bengal 

populifulia,  Vahl,  Peninsula  of  India. 

sapida,  Roxh.,  Bengal. 

Bclerophylla,  Roxb.,  Dehra,  Khcree  Pass. 

sepiaria,  Roxb.,  Bengal. 

tiliaefolia,  Vahl.  Neilghcrrics. 

trochodes, .'  Bengal. 

ulmifulia,  Roxb.,  Assam,  China. 

umbellata,  Roxb.,  Penang,  Sumatra. 

villosa,   Hh.  Afissionis,    Trichinopoly. 

vimiuea,  Wall.,  Promo. 
Berrya  amraonilla,  Roxb.,  Ceylon,  Pcnin.  of  India, 
Brownlowia  elata,  Roxb.,  Chittagong. 
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The  species  of  corchoms  and  triomfeitii 
furnish  valuable  fibres,  the  timber  of  Berrya 
l3  the  famed  Trincomallee  wood,  and  the 
wood  of  Brownlowia  is  also  valuable. — Roxh^ ; 
Botflc  ;  VoipL 

LINDLEY,  Dr,,  an  eminent  botanist  of 
England,  who  rendered  essebtial  service  to 
Indian  botany  by  numerous  descriptions  and 
figures  of  Indian  plants  that  had  appeared  in 
various  illustrated  periodicals.  He  laboured 
iodefatigably  in  the  distribution  of  the  great 
Wallichian  herbarium,  his  elementary  books 
on  botany,  and  hi3  great  work,  the  *  Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom,'  are  indispensable  both  to  bota- 
nical students  and  to  proficients  ;  whilst,  by 
the  scientific  direction  he  gave  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  horticulture,  as  an 
author  and  as  secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  he  was  the  mean.s  of  ren- 
dering European  botanists  familiar  with  tlie 
plants  of  India  in  a  living  state,  to  an  extent 
that  would  have  been  thought  visionary  a  few 
years  before  his  time. — //.  et  T, 

LINEAR  LEAVED  ASPARAGUS,  EwG. 
A8para2:u3  adsccndeDs,  Boxb, 

LINEAR  MEASURE  ;  in  India,  the  unit 
is  generally  the  distauce  from  the  elbow  to 
the  tip  of  the  middle  finder  ofat^ill  man. 
This  length  is  known  as  the  hut'h,  Hind.,  or 
Moolum,  Ta3!.,  Mora,  Tel.,  and  averages  jy^ 
inches.  It  is  always  translated  cubit,  though 
invariably  exceeding  the  English  cubit  of  18 
inches  by  J  J  or  2  inches.  In  the  southern 
Carnatic,  the  adi,  or  length  of  a  tall  man's 
foot,  is  in  use,  and  averages  10}  inches.  The 
Guz  of  India,  (translated  yard),  is  partially 
in  use  all  over  India,  but  varies  in  different 
localities  from  26  to  36  inches.  In  Bombay^ 
it  is  27  indies,  and  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces 
of  India  it  has  been  defined  by  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  survey,  at  33  inches. 
The  English  yard  and  foot  are,  however, 
very  exten.*<ively  adopt**d  by  native  artlznns  ; 
and  in  all  the  Public  Works  €>f  India,  which 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  natives,  the 
English  linear  measure  is  invariably  employ- 
ed. As  this  measure  is  so  undefincil,  and 
fluctuating  in  practice,  there  can  be  little 
loubt  but  that  the  lM»glit*h  yard  and  foot 
lion  Id  be  determined  on  in  any  new  metrical 
"system.     See  Measures  j  Weights. 

LINEN. 


Lat, 

PoaT. 

EUH. 


Lvnwfiat,  DcT. 

Totit',  Fr. 

linn'ti,  Oer, 

iHfin,  Gothic 

Linoa«  Gk. 

Pimno  Uno, 

Most  of  the  names  for  linen,  in  use  in 
Europe*  arc  derived  from  lin,  the  Saxon  for 
&iUL^  the  word  tlax  being  derived  from   the 
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Pi^tino  de  liubo, 
Lcnn  :  Folotno, 
Lietita ;  Tela  de  lino.  Sr. 


TiaT! 


Greek  word  Pleko  to  weave. 
applied  to  linen  cloth,  to  bod j  I 
bod   linen. — McCulhchU   Com 
tionnry^p.  761. 

LING  A,  HiKo*  Tho  fomoiideri 
hindoo  deity  Siva  is  priudpally  . 
There  are  various  kinds  of  Li4 
which  worship  is  offered.     Si*t 

LING  A-BALJA-VADU,  TioTl 
of  the  Liugaet  sect  who  follow 
religion,  natives  of  Tilinganji;  tli  ^ 
identical   with  the  Linga-banjig 
hanjttga,  or  Liu^ja-lmnijaga* 

LLNGA-BANAJIGA,  T^L. 
or  trader  of  the  Lingaet  &ect, 

LINGADIIARI,   aecUrian 
wear  the  Linj^a.   See  Lingaet. 

LINGA  DONDA,Tbl,  BryonSi 
L.—E.,  iii,  728. 

LINGAET. 

Banjigyiv,  Can.  I  W^ai^ 

BsiiuJKgu,  ,^     I  Lixig«^l)%tj< 

The  Lingaet,  a  sect  of  hindc 
India,  who  wear  the  lingam 
gold  casket  suspended  from 
on  their  arms.  Their  Danae  is] 
Lingait  ;  nearly  all  the  Caiiar 
tica  speaking  people  belong  _ 
but  even  in  Berar^  where  Mahmtial 
there  am  22,919  lingaet.  They 
called  Lingadhara,  or  Linglmw^iitit, 
mat  and  Jungaraa.  They  are  VI 
hindoos,  whose  sole  objeet  of  wonl 
lingam,  a  model  of  which  they  cifij 
arms,  or  suepend  from  their  ne^kal 
of  silver  or  gold,  the  worktna 
them,  being  of  gieat  beauty. 
tariAD  saivavi,  for  their  cr 
nisc  castes  nor  acknowledge 
customs  and  belief  were  d« 
ye^r  1833  by  Mr.  C,  T.  Br 
dr as  Civil  Service,  in  tlio  Mi 
Jonrnn),  and  he  has,  sincOp  boo«  «l 
the  same  snhjeptjs.  They  MTt  T«fy  I 
amongst  the  Canarese  peofkle  fn 
northwards  to  Paoder]>oor  oa 
and  towards  KailtaDee  furl,^ 
was  originated  in  the  12fki 
man  named  BaMva.  Thf 
gaged  in  agricuftorey  i&rid 
They  are  rigid  in  extertml 
they  have  loose  idens  in  mc 
resulting  from  what  Wilson  ft^I 
in  the  equably  of  woroeo.  Hiiej 
limes  Rtyted  JangatD,  frocn  jiAgpS 
of  I  heir  priestiiond.  Tlir-vdoi 
brahmins  nor  tbc  i 

principles  do  n'       _  _   ,_--  _  ^^Vo\ 
have  ebtabb'bod  one   of  avoesti 
deny  polytheism  ftod  tJic  latmc 
Besides   the  trado   div^iaiooi  liherf  i 
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ftOt  or  ioeial  dififiiond  amon^t  them. 
[AnUhyn,  for  iugtatice,  are  the  Jingaet  of 

,  birth,  an  J  though  some  Aradhya  are 

verged  in  Satjscril,  they  are  not  held  in 

by  the  other  Ihjj^et  who  are    worthy 

rim  birth.     The  Stimatiya  or  ordinary, 

^Ne^ha  or  extraorditiary,   the   Samatiya 

I  aud  Visei^hn  Bhiikfji,  are  other  aects, 

nanyn  Bhakta  differ  from  the  ordinary 

aya  Lingaet  only  m  retaining  ca&te  dis- 

3 — the  Viaesha  Bhakta,  are  puritans, 

5te  dbtiuctioDs  and  are  bound  by  a 

ftnenr  their  Guru*     Their  religious 

:  la  the  Basava  Purana,  written   in  the 

I  tongue,  in  which  language,  as  alno  id 

ju,  they  hare  other  writingii,     Lrn- 

Qcn,  in  widowhood,  re- marry  by  infe- 

emonie?,  called  the  Nickah*     In  mch 

widow  returns  to  her  parents  home 

then*e  re-married.     The  ceremonies  are 

ad  the  bridegroom  gives  small  sums  of 

I  or  R«.  iO  with  two  cloths.     A  villa^^e 

[who  will  expend  about  R».  200  for  his 

maiTiage,  will  expend  about  Rs.  5 

for  his  maniage  witli  a  widow. 

casket  of  the  Lingaet  is  called 

Although  thus,  by  (heir  principles 

»tes,  they  are  undoubtedly  the  most 

af  all  the  hindoo  sects.     They  are 

|ed  in  civil    avocations  ;  perhaps    in 

ifiw  native  army»  30,000  strong,  there 

two    hundred   soldiers  of  tliis   sect, 

tfe   vegetal  iauB  and  will  not  Bell,   and 

aven  buy  or  bring,  a  creature  that  is 

land  used  as  food.  Their  dislike  to 

na  takes  many  fthnjies — at  a  village  near 

J,  three  miles  distant  from  the  Gat- 

r,  they  would  not  dig  a  well  in  their 

it  a  brahmin  should  bo  attracted  to 

ftod  their   wives  had  to  bring  all  (be 

I; water  from  the  river  be»l — Profes- 

;    (7,  P.  Brown  in  Madras  LiL 

f/.     See  Jan  gam. 

CRETTU,     Tel.     amophora 

Tut*,^  Roxb^ 

IAIT^     a    name    of    the  'Jungum 
iect»  also  called   Linga-dhari.     Tliey 
irva  hindoos,  and  wear  the  lingum, 
or  priflpus  \^  a  cai<ket  suspended 
\  oeck  or  fastened  to  the  arm. 
IGAM.  Him 

Ok.  t  PrUpat,  Lat. 

I  io  British  India,  tlie  Hngam  is  a  round 
riFiog  perpendicularly  from  an 
I  Hm  cut  ou  a  Htone  platform.  The 
h  the  Priapus  of  tlie  Romans,  and  the 
fftaHl^m    of  the  Greeks,  and  the  oval 
ptared  or  drawn  around  it,  | 
j^ii,  symbolical  of  the  female  j 
ii»e  hngam  rcprcocnta  that  of  the  I 
ihero  is  not  appareat  to  any  eye  I 
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tlic  farntest  resemblance  to  tlie  organs  of 
which  tliey  are  deemed  the  symbols  or  types. 
In  British  ludia  for  at  least  1,500  years, 
the  lingam  has  been  regarded  as  the  object 
under  which  Siva,  one  of  the  hindoo  deities,  is 
worshipped,  in  this  instance  as  a  regenerator, 
whilst  the  youi,  or  bbaga  is  regarded  as  em- 
blematic of  his  sakli  or  consort  Par  vat  i.  Per- 
forated rocks  are  considered  as  emblems  of 
the  joni,  through  which  pilgrims  and  other 
persons  pass  for  the  purpo&e  of  being  regene- 
rated and  the  utmost  faith  is  placed  in  this 
sin-expelling  transit*  At  the  present  day, 
these  two  emblems  represent  the  physiolo- 
gical form  of  won?hip  followed  by  the  great 
sttiva  sect  of  hiudooH,  and  the  woielnp  of  Siva, 
under  the  type  of  Llie  lingam,i9  almost  the  only 
form  in  which  that  deity  is  now  reverenced. 
About  two-thirds  of  alt  the  hiudoo  people, 
perhaps  100,000,000  of  souls,  worship  these 
emblem  idols.  They  are  conspicuous  every- 
wliere,  in  all  parts  of  British  Id  din  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  from  the 
Himalaya  to  Ceylon  :  throughout  the  whole 
tract  of  the  Ganges,  as  far  as  Benares,  in 
Bengal,  the  temples  are  commonly  erected  in 
a  range  of  six,  eight  or  twelve,  on  each  side 
of  a  ghat,  leading  to  the  river.  At  Kalna,  is 
a  circular  group  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
temples  erected  by  a  roja  of  Burdwan,  Kach 
of  tht!  temples  in  Bengal  consists  of  a  single 
chamber,  of  a  etjuare  form,  surmounted  by  a 
pyramidal  centre.  The  area  of  each  is  very 
small,  the  Irnga  of  black  or  white  marble,  oc- 
cupies the  centre— tlie  oflTeringa  are  presented  j 
at  the  threshhold.  This  worship  is  unattend-i 
ed  by  any  indecent  or  indelicate  ceremonies,  | 
and  it  would  require  a  very  unusual  imagina- 
tion, to  trace  any  resemblance  in  its  syroboU 
to  the  objecU  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 
There  is  an  absence  of  all  indecency  from 
public  worships  and  i-eligtousestablishmenta  in 
the  Gangetic  provinces.  The  Vedas  do  not 
seem  to  inculcate  this  form  of  worship,  their 
ritual  was  clue  fly,  if  not  wholly,  addressed  ta  . 
the  elements  and  particularly  to  fire,  and  thej 
lingam  ia  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mostancieuM 
idol  objects  of  homage  adoptc*^  in  India/ 
subsequently  to  the  ritual  of  the  Vedas.  The 
woi^ship  of  the  liuga  is  the  main  purport  of 
the  Skanda  8iva,  Bramadanda,  and  Linga 
Puranas,  The  idol  destroyed  in  a.  H,  415 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghizni,  was  nothing  moro 
than  a  Litiga.  It  was  a  block  of  stone  of  four 
or  five  cubits  long  and  of  proportionate  thick- 
ness* The  original  intention  in  the  worship  j 
of  this  object  seems  to  have  been  forgolten*^ 
That  the  present  block  lingam  ta  typicall 
of  reproductive  energy,  seems  wholly  ftf 
notion  of  later  times.  It  is  po»sibly  but  ihaj 
brahmiuical  effort  to  teach  the  fetichist,  wh 
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Tswam  or  Tswiirn,  the  Apis  < 
Osiris,  Rud  through  oat  alt  Bri 
sculptured  stone  bull,  called  Na 
or  conveyance  of  Si ira»  is 
face  looking  towards  die  Mug 
ing  to  Colonel  Tod,  the  Un^a 
with  the  Arabic  idol,  Lut^  or  All 
shij^  reached  Friiuee,  dtiuht 
Konians.  and  the  fjgui*e  of  llic  ! 
to  be  seen  on  the  Hotel  which  i 
Circus  at  Nismes,  as  well  ad  oil 
some  of  their  ancient  churches,  ] 
tliat  of  the  cathedral  of  Tou 
some  churches  at  Bourdeaux. 
tliat  the  Egyptian  god  Oaiiis  ' 
where  with  the  priapus  exposed, 
is  also  so  represented,  and  imager ol| 
are  called  ruh-Sokarl  Osiri.  Thd 
no  daubt  but  that  tlie  god  Haal,  wboM 


1 
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worshippiog  a  comnion    hinck  stone,   to  think 
of  the   invisible  ruler  of  the  universe*     This, 
however,  is  mere  conjecture  and  rnaay  similar 
notions  have  been  written:  Sir  John  Lubbock 
says  the  worsliip  uf  personified  principles,  such 
as  Fear, Love,  Hope,  &c.,  could  not  have  been 
treated  apart  from  that  of  the  phallus  or  lin- 
gam  with  which    it  was  bo   intimately  asso- 
ciatod    in  Greece,   Intlla,   Mexico,  and  else- 
%vhere  ;  and  which,  thougli  at  first  modest  and 
pure,  as  all  religions   are  in    their  origin,  led 
such  aboraitiuble  practices,  that  it  is  one  of 
be  most    painful  chapters  in   human  lilst^ry. 
Captain  Burton  believes  the   hindoos  to  have 
)>een   the  first  who  symbolised,  by  an  equi- 
lateral  triangle  their  peculiar  cult^  the  youi- 
lingam  :  in  their  temple  architecture,  it  bei^ame 
either  a  conoid  or  a  perfect  pyramid*     Egypt 
denoted  it  by  the  obelisk,  peculiar  to  tlmt  coun- 
try;  and  the  form  appeared  in  the  differeut  parts  I  the  Hebrews  frequenllj  becriime,  Uj 
of  the  world; — thus,  in  England,  it  was  a  mere  |  with  the    ILngatn  and  tlie  god 
upright  stone,  aiidin  Ireland  a  round  tower* 
D'Hancarville  has  successfully  traced  the  wor- 
ship itself,  in  its  ditl'erent  modifications, to  all 
people  :  tho  symbol  won  Id  therefore   be  found 
everywhere*   Tho  old  Arab  minaret  is  a  plain 
conoid    or  polygonal   tower,  without  balcony 
or  stages,  widely  ditiTerent  from  tho   Turkish, 
moderu  Egyptian,  and   Hejazi  combinations 
of  cylinder  and   prism,  happily  compared  by 
a  French  Traveller  to  "  uue  ehandelle  coiffee 
d*uu   eteignoir,"     And    finally    the    ancient 
minaret,  made  solid  as  all  Gothic  architec- 
ture is,      Sounerat  says  the  lingam   may  be 
looked   upon   as   the   phallus   or  the   figure 
representing  the  virilo  member  of  Atys,  the 
welUbeloved   of  Cybele,    and    the    Bacchus 
which      they      worshipped    at     Ilieropolis* 
The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and   Romans,     had 
temples    dedicated     to   priapus,    under    the 
same   form    as   that  of  the     liugarn^     The 
Israelites  worshipped   tho  same  Hgnre,  and  I 
erected  statues  to  it.      Thu   holy  scriptures 
inform    us  tlmt   Asa,  eon  of   Roboam,  pre- 
vented liis  mother  Maacha  from  sacrilicing  to 

priapus,     whose    image    ho    broke.         The  i  bo     attributed      the    Bftek   of 
Jews  caused   themselves  to  be   initiated  iuf^  I  Tho  legend   of  this  evisni 
tho  mysteries  of  Belphegor,  a   divinity  like  [  speculation,  both  as  regiirds 
the      lingam,    whom      the     Moabitcs     and    and  tlje  conquered,  and  gives  tt 
Madianites  worshipped  on  Mount  Phcgor  j  and    of  trutli  to  the  repuicnl  Pvt|*skii 
which  worship,  in  all  appearance,  tliey  roceiv-  /  ijina  of  Mewar.  The  soUr  <>rb,«ii4li 
ed  from  the  Egyptians.       When  "  Judah  did    were  the  chief  objects  of  udomi 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  aod  built  them 
high  places,  and  Imaget^,  and  groves,  on  every 
high  hid  and  under  every   tree,'*  the   object 
was  Bal,  and  the   pillar,  the  lingatn,  was  his 
symbol.     It   was  on    his  altar  they    burned 
,  und  •*  sfacrilu'cd  tmto  the  calf  on  the 
ulh   day   of   tho    month,'*     tlio    nacred 
iij  period,  the  amavas   of  the   hiotioas.  ' 
"f  of  Israel  seem^  tlie  bull  Nuudi  of  Bal 


m   Amos    v,  is  Siva*  whose  n^ 
I  dwelliug  in  Hindustan  and    al^ 
of  the  Indus  pronounce   Seo»i 
I  Chivin.     Yet  there  is  noth 
at  which  the  worship  of  8iil 
India,  nor  by  whom  brought;  tfc 
the    buddhists  and  the  lioga 
tho  Dekhan    formed  a  series 
events  in  hindu  hitstory,  but 
up   to  the  1 1  th  century  of  ibe  { 

The   worship   of  Vishnu 
come    from   Tartary,    and  thai 
the  beginning  of  the  CI 
basin  of  the  lower  Indu^  i^; 

and  to  have  displaced  tl^o  nikia 
the  Vedas  ;  Aniau,  who  reside 
century  at  Hnrugazn  (BkroiiGli| 
Parthian  sovereignty  ns  exl 
Indus  to  the  Nerbuddap  «ntli 
of  Minagara.  Whether 
lites  of  Cosmas,  wcm  llie  Pa 
of  Arrian,  or  whether  Itie 
supplanted  by  the  IIud9»  we  I 
in  ignorance,   but  to  oue  o<* 
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djtya   of    Balabhipoora. 
was  added  that  of  tlu'  1- 
Balnath  (the  sun), 
ship  witii  his  desc 
It  was  certainly  c 
adoration  of  '  strange  gt^aCj 
vansi    Gehlot   is   eoiapn 
invention.     There  wm   m 
cooLda)  '  sacred  lo  the  sua'  al 
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1  whick  arose,  nt  the  fiummons  of  Silla* 
'^'"_'  to  the  legeud)  the  beven- 
fAswii,  which  draws  the  cur 


as  may  be  seea  iu  the  caves  of  Ellora  ;  and  of 
commoti  occurrence  in  other  di:<iricts,  and  the 
shrine  of  Eklinga  or  tlie  one  Lingum  \s  sihiat* 


%i  him  to  buttle*     With  such  ij  ed  in  a  defile  ahout six  miles  nurth  ofOodipoor, 


\  d jon 


.or 


iA?7   no   foe   could   prevail ;   but  a 
ler  reTcaled  to  the  enemy  tlie 
itilliug  ihtd  aid,  by  polluting  the 
mimn   with    blood*     This    accotn- 
fai  vnin  did  the  prince  call  on  Septan 
ve  him  from  the  sti^ange  and  barbar- 
:  the  charm  was  broken,  and  with  it 
asty  of  Balabhi.     Who  the  *  bar- 
that  defiled  with  h\ood  of  kiiie 
iDtain  of  the  3un»  whether  Gete,  l**ir- 
Huo,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.    The 
tfeougU  ho  venerated   the  bull,  yet 
liim  on  the  altar  of  Mithras  ;  aod 
Audent  Gabr^or  Guebr  purifies  with 
'  tlic*  eow,  he  will  oot  refuse  to  eat 
the   iniquity    of  Cambyses,  -who 
latiee  into  the  flank  of  the  Ep^yptian 
proof  that  the  bull  was  abstracted 
iect  of  worship.     How  these  strans^e 
iDcd  a  footing  amongst  the    hindoo 
i  known,  but  so  late  a.*  the  twpjfth 
e  find  the  Gete,  Hun,  Catti,  Aimspa 
,  defirutively  settled,  and  euumerat* 
t  the  Clmtee»  rajcula.     How  much 
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The  hilb  towering  around  it  otiail  sitlesareof 
the  primitive  formation,  and  their  S(*ar|>ed 
summits  are  chisteix'd  with  ImncycornbH. 
This  ek-iingara  or  ojie  phallus,  is  a  single 
cylindrical  or  eoniojil  stone  ;  but  there  are 
otherj^t  termed,  Seheslinga  and  Kot*iswara, 
with  a  thou^nnd  or  a  million  of  phallic  repre- 
sentatives, all  minutely  carvetl  on  the  mouo- 
lithic  emblem,  having  then  much  resemblance 
to  the  symbol  of  Bacchuis  whose  orgies  both 
in  Egypt  and  Greece,  are  the  eouii  ler  part  of 
those  of  the  hindoo  liagh-es,  so  called  from 
being  clad  iu  a  tiger  or  leopard  V  hide,  as  Bac- 
chus had  that  of  the  puntlier  for  his  covering. 
There  is  a  very  ancient  temple  to  Kotiswara 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
InduB  ;  and  there  are  many  to  Seheslinga  in 
the  peninsula  of  Snurashtra,  At  the  ancient 
Dholpur,  now  called  Barolli,  the  shrine  is 
dedicated  to  Guteswara  Ma  hade  va,  wilh  a 
lingara  revolving  in  the  youi,  ih«  wonder  of 
those  who  venture  amongst  it^  almost  imper* 
vioiia  and  unficquented  woodn  to  worship. 
Very  few  persons  of  the  saiva  followers,  of 


iodmt!i,Hion,  no  authority  sitates  ;  but    the  south  of  In<lia,  ever  leulize  the  liugam  and 


made  of  several  of  them  aiding  in  the 

Cbeetore,  ou  the  first  appearance  of 

edftn*^  in  the  ninth  century,  D*Her- 

^1.  i,  p.  1 79)  calls  them  the  Haiathelah 

iythie,  and  nays  that   they  were  ap- 

fr*>fn    Tibet,    between    India    and 

I  '  >me,  i,  p,  325)  however 

;e  ne  j>cut  avoir  lieu,  les 

n'ajaut  jamaiB   demenre   dauEi  le 


the  yoni  ik3  representations  of  the  or^^ans  of 
the  body,  and  wheu  made  to  apprehend  the 
fact  they  feel  overpowered  with  nliame  that 
they  should  be  worshipping  huch  pymbolj*. 
The  Bana- liugam  or  Ban-lingam,  and  the 
Chakram  liugam  are  stones  formed  by  attrition 
ina  river bed,iQto a  1ingam>like  form  :  thcvSnti* 
gram  is  a  fo&sil  shell,  the  interior  parts  of  which 
resemble  a  lingam.     The  rao.*t  frequent  to  be 


brAnch  of  the  Hun,  however,  did    observed  of  the  hindoo   idoli  is   the   linganu 


The  emblem  of  the  god    Siva,  who  is  ui^ually 

styled  Maha*deo.     It  is  almost  invariably  of 

stone,  of  some  kind,  and  is   iml>edded   in  the 

yoni,  and  varies  from  a   little  projecting  knob 

to  a  considerable  cylinder  of  two  feet  high  and 

a  foot   in   diameter^     It  is  usual   to  describe 

athelah  than  the  Te-!e,  who   dwelt  on  {  it  as  emblematic  of  de^struction  and  res^urrec- 

(ab)  of  the  Oicns,     Thia    branch  '  tion.     The  figure  inside  the  house  is  often  of 

Han    has  also    been    termed  Neph*    copper  or  silver.  The  Ada-^irpa  or  old  serpent, 


uredly  dwell  in  thai  quarter,  though  it 

Bitively  be  asserted  that  they  were  the 

The  Hya  was  a  great  branch  of  the 

rof  Yayat,  and  appeai*s  early  to  have 

for    Uie  northern    regioua,    and 

ford  a  more  plausible  etymology  for 


nnd  fancied  one  of  the  loat  tribes   of 
I  WTIiich  mce  brought  the  lingatn  worship 
iwn*  At  Ujein  it  was  particularly  cele- 
it  ilie  period  of  the  mahomedan  in* 
.  probably  long  before  and  one  parti- 
was  named    Vinda-swerua  from 
ip  ;  Sworna,  gold.     At  present,  the 
aetimes  three- faced  or  tri-murti, 
ia  said  to  be  the  source  of  the 
ogft  and  Teli  tgana,  the  country  ex- 
»fn  north  of  Madras  to  Ganjara  and 
llarjnnd  Beder  :  the  four-faced  lin- 
|lcd  itic  Choumujll  Mahade?i&i  t»uch 
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in  the  form  of  a  single  cobra,  or  five  or  nme 
headed  cobra,  is  often  ligured  bending  over  the 
lingam,  with  tlie  tigure  of  a  bull  Nandi  or 
Basava,  the  vahan  or  Siva  titling  before  it* 
It  is  usually  of  a  dark  coloured  or  black  stone, 
erect,  a  mere  round  pillar,  rounded  off  at  tho 
top.  It  occasionally  rises  direct  firom  the 
ground,  but  mostly  from  a  stone  platfonn, 
from  out  the  youi,  carried  around  ita  base.  At 
the  time  of  the  mahotnedan  invasion  this  form 
of  physiologic  worship  would  seem  to  have 
been  prominent  in  the  districts  which  their 
arms  reached.    The  linga  tetuple  at  Sumuath 
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lu  Gtizerat  was  stormeti  1»y  Malimud  of 
Ghflzni,  raucli  wealth  was  obtrntied,  and  lie 
carried  tbe  gates  of  the  temple  to  hia  own  city, 
where  they  were  put  at  his  tomb,  iind  rsmain- 
ed  till,  in  1842,  the  British  Indian  Army  re- 
moved thera.  The  temple  of  Mallikar  juiia, 
at  Sri'Sailati),  in  Bhima  saokari  at  Rajah- 
inijudrr,  in  Telin^^auat  is  also  mentioned,  as 
are  also,  Mahakala  and  Amareswara  at  Oojf>in  : 
Omkara  on  the  Nerbudda,  Vaidya-oath  at 
Deogurh  iu  Beo^nl,  Visveswara  at  Benares, 
Tryamhaka  at  the  iources  of  the  Grotlarery, 
KaTneswara  at  Ramisseram,  Kedare^,  on  the 
Himalaya,  and  Gautaraesa,  the  locality  of 
\vhi<-'h  is  not  now  known*  At  the  present 
day,  in  the  south  of  India,  the  principal  Siva 
temples  are  at  Conjeverani,  (Kaoehi,)  at  Jara- 
Imk  Eswar  near  Trichinopoly,  Trincomalee 
(Tirunaraalle),  Callestry  (Kalahistri),  and  at 
Chadambnrnra.  The  Saiva  hindoo,  however, 
is  e^ssentittlly  polytheist,  woi*ships  at  every 
temple  and  reverences  brahmans, — Cole, 
Mf/th.  Hind,,  p,  \lo  \  WihotCi  Gh^s,  ; 
Latham  ;  LtthboclCs  Origin  of  CiriL^  p. 
236  ;  Burton  s  Filgrimage  to  Mecca  fi^  Voi, 
i,  p»  1 34  ;  Sonnerat's  Voyage^  pp,  52,  53,  63  ; 
To(ts  Rojasthan,  VoL  i,  pp.  219-514  ;  Vol, 
ii,  p.  G5H  ;  Hind,  Theai.,  VoL  ii,  p.  97  ; 
Cat.  Ex,  1862,  See  Eelanus,  Burabnr  caves, 
lliDdoo,  Inscriptions,  Lustral  ceremonies, 
Siva,  Vedas,  Yavana,  Yogi. 

LINGA  MAKU,  or  Gurugu,  Tel,  Crozo- 
pliora  plicata,  Juss.^  Roxh, 

LINGA  MARAM,  Tam,  Cro^ophora  pli- 
cata, Juss^  Roxh. 

LINGA  MALLE,     Tel*    Jasraioum  &p. 

wild  jasmine  at  Vitiisannapeta. 

LINGA  POTLA,  or  Potla,  Tpx*  Tri- 
chosanthos  auguioa,  L,  var,  A  variety  &o 
called  from  its  short,  thick  pepo  Br,  873. 

LINGANCITA,  see  Vedaa. 

LINGAYET,  or  Liogawant,  see  Janga- 
E»a,  Lingsiet 

LINGE  OUVRE,  Fr.     Diaper, 

LIKGI,  Sans.,  one  who  wears  the  outward 
emblems  of  the  lingaet  order  or  sect  to  which 
he  belongs  ;  bnt  it  is  more  nsnally  applied  to 
signify  a  pi-etender,  a  hypocrite,  or  one  who 
HBsnmes  the  external  emblems  of  a  caste  or 
order  to  which  he  does  not  belong,  or  of 
which  be  does  not  perform  the  duties  ;  the 
bearer  of  a  lioga  —  IfiUoiu 

LINGIN  or  Linga,  a  large  island  36 
miles  long,  its  S.  E.  point  is  in  lat.  0°  17'  S  , 
long.  105*  4'  E.  On  its  southern  part  is  a 
mountain  witli  two  remarkable  spirc-bke 
peaks,  called  Apes  ears. — Horsburgh,  Seo 
Tulo  ponoboo,  La  drone  islands. 

LINGOA  or  Araboyna  wood,  is  from  the 
?ierospermum  indicum;  it  is  very  dumble, 
lid    Ukej3   II   high  polish.    It  was  imported 
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into  England  from    the   M duecii  tv 
derable  quantities  at  the  time  whistfe 
were  British  possessions  ;  it  i»  very  tb 
and  may  be  had  to  any  quaniiiy.    K{ 
circular  slabs  are  obimiufd  froia  il 
part  of  the   tree  by  taking  ftdvtii1i| 
spui*s,  or  lateral  growths  ;  they  ara 
as  large  as  nine  feet  in  diameter*    A 
disk  of  wood  thus  obtained,  nearly  ^ 
in  diameter,  as  well  as  some  oth«r  i] 
were  exhibited  ip  185i  by    Mesim 
of  Singapore,    and    received  a    Piii 
from  the  Jury.    The  importation  ctf 
the  cessation  of  British  intercourse  w 
islands.     The  wood   is  nhundani  at 
New  Guinea,  and  throughout  the 
sea^.    It  is  prepared  in  large  ctrea 
by  the  natives  of  these  lalmdi^ 
obtained  in  almost  anj  qoantity  if 
c&ufrfon  be  taken  of  ordering  xi  h 
previous  trading    season.     Tb<*  Ka 
or  Kyaboca  wood  of  commerce  u  iJ 
excrescence  of  this  tree  ;  alaba  on 
or  7  feet  in  diameter,  by  taking  wt 
the  spurs  which  project  from  theh 
trunk,   as  the   tree   itself  haa  ; 
diameter   to  furnish  buch   wide 
are  occasionally  met   wilii  aa  hrrge 
in  diameter,  but  the  u^unl  size  i»  fn 
feet.     Tills  wood  is  bi-oagbt  to  Siii| 
the  Eastern  traders  from   Ceram, 
New  Guinea,  and  is  sold  at  Sim 
weight.     It  is   much   estetfcnet)  aa 
wood  both  in  Eui-ope  aut]  Cliitia,  bi 
mand  in  Europe  seetOi*  to  hare 
late  years.     See   Ambojiui 
wood,  Java  woods,  PtefoepgrBHii 
LINGU,  Saks.,  from  lig,  te 
LINGULA,  a  genus  of  moiluad 
LINHACA,  Port.    Linseed,  Tk 
LIN  HAY,  BcTRM.  Acorttacal. 
LIN  HO,  Port.  Flax, 
LINI  SEMEN,  Lat.     UnmrA 
LIN  LINU,  HiKi>,    CoioMailg 
LING  It.,  Sp.     Flax. 
LINON.     Gr.     Flax. 
LINOTA  CANNABIS' A.   i      d 
net  of  Europe,  Siberia,  rInpiiL,   xJk 
Barbaty, 

LINOTA  CANteCENS^  lb 
polo  of  the  Northern  regi<ioa  c! 
land,  Japan  :  an  irregular  wmUr 
Britain  occurs  in  India. 

LINOTA   MONTIUM.    Moool 
net.    Europe,   N,   Aaia,    Japan 
Britain    according  to   eoaaeQ : 
Aff'ghanistau  by  L«  BroYiroatriai 

LINSEED  :  seeJ  of  £iattni 

Bnxruk,  Ar.  I  IrnTiirf. 

Horrfitw,  Past.  \  tia  ;  0mlai 
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GsR.  Semja-Ienjaxue,  Rub. 

Jin,  Gux-HiND.  Uma ;  Atasi,  Sans. 

It.  LinazA,  Sp. 

11,                IjkT.  AlleTerei,  Tam. 

jni,      BLalsal.  Sirru  aanulveru,  ,, 

Stan,        Pebs.  Alivi  tullu,  Tel. 

iane,           Poi*  Besir-tokhma ;  Turk. 

POBT.  Keten-tokhma  „ 

lia,  the  seed  of  the  flax  plant  is  its 
roducty  and  is  principally  used  in 
lufactare  of  linseed  oil.  The  fii-st 
twn  Calcutta  was  made  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
n  1832y  and  amounted  to  only  ten 

but  the  increase  has  been  rapidly 
ive. 

ID  bushels.  I  1837,  82,327  muds. 
163  maunds.  I  1839,  167,601  „ 
826  „  I  1850, 765,496  „ 
I  year  1 860-5 1,  the  amount  of  linseed 
1  from  tLo  Coucan  into  Bombay  alone 
)76  cwt.,  and  in  the  year  1851  the 
orts  into  England  of  this  protluct,  was 
mt,  and  in  1852-53,  114,309  cwt  : 
lixth  part  of  the  total  amount  import- 
^gland  in  that  year.  The  value  of 
abay  exports  in  1860-51  was  Rs. 
.  and  in  1852-53,  Rs.  342,926.  In 
Bombay  exported  only  4,000  tons 
B,  whereas  in  1857  it  reached 
ons.  Of  these  linseed  formed  about 
Is.     The  price  of  seeds  were  : 

per  cwt Rs.  5    to  6 

d     „ „     4^  to  5^ 

I     „  candy  of  6J  cwt.      „     20  to  27 
stripped  Cocoanut)  Red 
ndy  of  5|  cwt.        ...      „     54  to  60 
„         „  Black    „     55  to  60 

loss  in  weight  in  cleaning  linseed 
cording  to  sample.  On  a  good  lot, 
should  not  be  over  5  per  cent.  The 
weight  in  Kurrachee  rapeseed  is 
about  4  per  cent.,  in  Kutch  and 
X  seed,  it  is  very  trifling.  On  Khan- 
ielseed,  the  loss  is  about  3  per  cent. 
;  expenses  come  to  about  2  annas 
r  cwt.,  but  if  done  by  machineiy  on  a 
de,  these  should  not  exceed  one  anna 
er  cwt.,  and  calculate  another  anna  to 
»ghing,  carting,  &c.  In  copra  there 
B  in  cleaning.  The  red  kind  yields 
,  the  black  being   used    for   food,  is 

Linseed  has  been  known  to  cost  less 

ir  nipees  per  cwt.      The  following 

»  prices  of  oil  in  Bombay  in  1 857  per 

f  28  Tds.  : 

»a    .^     Rs.  3  10  I  Gingelly  oil  (Sweet 

„  2  15        oil)    Rii.  3  12 

I  Linseed  oil  sweet  „  3    0 

iseed  yield  by  expression  oil  in  such 
odance,  that  the  seeds  form,  for  this 
IS  well  as  for  reproduction,  an  im- 
-ticle  of  trade.  It  is  grown  in  small 
in    the   United   Kingdom,  North 
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America,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Turkey,  and 
Egypt^  butliuasiM,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  itidja, 
are  the  great  producing  countries*  By  the 
year  1862,  large  quantities  of  HnsEced  were 
imported  into  Britaia  from  ludiu  and  iht» 
exports  from  all  India  h^ve  been  : 


lbs. 

tons. 

Value 

1850-51 

68,690,384 

30,665 

170,373 

1     2 

128,258,144 

57,25H 

317,964 

2    a 

119,897,008 

53,525 

277,958 

3     4 

91,345,632 

40,779 

227,853 

4     5 

136,847,648 

61,093 

389,796 

5     6 

222,786,032 

99,458 

644,704 

6     7 

177,690,352 

79,326 

561,651 

7    8 

178,555,216 

79,712 

636,709 

8     9 

90,016,722 

40,1831,096,981 

1859-60 

95,271,822 

42,531  1,112,785 

18G0-61 

61,677,320 

27,535  1,255,779 

Of  the  above,  Madras  exports  ranged  fi-om 
the  vuiue  oF  £227  to  £2,800.  For  the  irst 
few  yearij  of  the  above  period  Botnbay  ex- 
ported only  to  the  value  of  £17,05  J  to  £34,384, 
but  in  1860-1,  the  value  of  the  Bombay  ex- 
ports waa  £564,566  ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
Calt^utra  expotted  to  the  value  of  £690,472, 
that  of  1850-1  hftviQg  been  £153,095. 
It  hm  long  been  cultivated  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  Nagpore,  Bellary  and  other  parts  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  Dr.  Royb  states 
that  thia  crop  m  ludfa,  is  never  sowu  thickly 
or  in  coutiuuoua  flelda,  but  it  is  so  grown 
in  mmy  situations  and  is  the  gifnemimode 
of  its  cultivation  In  the  linneed -producing 
provinces.  In  the  poorer  Western  dtslricis 
it  is  often  sowtt  as  an  edging  crop  to  wheat 
aud  other  grain  because  it  is  not  eaten  by 
cattle  in  tlie  green  state.  The  respou 
given  for  its  being  sown  in  both  lou^  and 
CIQS3  drills  Is  that  the  plant  being  wunkly 
requires  much  sowing  to  guard  it  sgainst  the 
action  of  the  weather.  It  does  not  seem  im- 
probublo  that  the  spurious  wUite  "  atees" 
ro(»ta  of  the  bazar  are  occasionally  ob twined 
from  tills  or  from  the  Goolasboopre,  or  Lin  una 
trigynum,  iudigenous  in  the  Lower  Provinces, 
The  oil  cake  which  renaaans  after  the  oil  is 
ex  pleaded  from  linseed,  contains  the  albumi- 
nous purt  of  the  seed,  and  is  need  for  fattening 
mU\e.^Mc€uUo€h  ;  Smiik  Mat  Med.  ; 
Fatiikner  ;  Catculia,  CaL  1862  ;  FacU  for 
Factories  J  Bamha^f  1857.     See  Flax^ 

L1N8EED  OIL. 
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HrND,  I 
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Avun  niuia, 
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Is  obtained  from  flax  «eed.     When  used  as 
the  vehicle  for  the  harder  resini^  it  should  bd 
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pure,  pale,  well-clarifiet!^  atiJ  comljiiieJ  witli  I 
the  res>iu  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  posbible* ' 
Uiiless  lhe*sti  ciitiditions  be  aiUMided  to^  ii 
dark  vartiish  U  produced  which  bef^omes  durker 
by  age*  This*  oil  gives  softiress  and  tough- 
iiL'L^^.s  to  the  resin,  but  produees  a  tslowly 
dryinj?  variiiab.  It  is  clarifiod  for  the  best 
vurhUhes  by  being  gradiitiliy  raised  to  uenr 
the  boiling  pDiiiL  in  a  copper  pan*  The 
liuseed  oil  of  Linum  u.'^itatibsimum,  is  con* 
taiued  lu  the  kernel  of  the  seedti  and  may 
be  either  eold  drown,  or,  as  h  uauni,  ob- 
tained alter  the  f^eed^  have  been  subjected 
to  a  beat  of  2tMJ*.  Tlic  oil  obtained  by 
the  for  nun"  procussi  is  paler,  witli  less 
eulour  and  ta^te,  tlian  where  heat  has  been 
employed.  The  seeds  of  different  oonntries 
yield  dirterent  proportious  ofotl,  as  the  follow- 
ing yields  from  a  byiiiiel  of  seed  will  ^how 
yield  of  oil  : — 
£tt«i  hidiau  14^  lbs,   to  lb».  |  Effyptuia lb*.     li> 

Wheu  cold  drawn,  it  is  greenish -yellow, 
and  more  vt^eitl  than  when  Lot  drawn.  It  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  fixed  oils  ;  id  what  is 
called  a  drying  oil,  and  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  painlft,  varni?^hes,  and  printing 
iuk^.  Thai  made  in  Briti.sii  India  ia  inferior 
to  the  English  oil,  from  the  former  having 
been  imperfectly  ireed  from  mm-ilage,  whiith 
]>revenU  its  drying*  It  is  profurabje  in 
Bellaiy  at  lis.  3*8*0  per  maund.  lu  the 
year  J  852  53,  English  Linseed  oil  to  the 
amount  of  galls.  4-552  and  valued  at  R?. 
K-763,  was  imported  into  Madras,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  ewt.  1,045  of  the  seed  were 
exported  from  hence  mostly  to  England. 
Though  the  linseed  oil  of  India  is  eoii- 
fe^idered  MS  not  possessed  of  the  full  drying 
properties  of  the  oil  prepfired  in  Europe,  there 
is  no  doubt,  tliis  is  owing  entirely  to  the 
Indian  litiseed  being  expressed  before  the 
miiKtard  seed  has  been  separated,  with  which 
it  is  commonly  mixed,  iu  consequence  of 
the  two  plants  being  often  growi»  tiigethcr. 
Linseed  oil  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients 
in  oil  varninihegaudin  pnnter*s  ink  ;  by  boiling 
with  litharge  its  drying  properties  are  much 
improvetL 

LINSKME,  It.     Linseed. 

LINTIN  ISLAND,  iu  the  Canton  river, 
is  of  cousiderftble  size,  terminaung  at  the 
summit  in  a  high  conical  peak,  which  is  in 
hit.  22*  24'  N.  and  4  J  miles  E.  of  the  Grand 
Ladrone,  The  island  its  in  22*  G'  N,  long. 
J  1  1*  r  30"  K.  and  15  miles  westerly,  from 
the  north  end  of  Lema  Inland. 

LINUM  AUSTlUACUxM.  Some  of  its 
flowers  are  pretty,  and   tnay  bo  placed  in  a 

ider.  L*  tetragynum  (oieO,^  grows  in  tlic 
kfijra  muuuUiiUd  uad  Nepal,  and  L*  trigy- 


LINGAJA. 

num,  Rojtb.^  in  the  mouutuin*  uf  the  (I 
of  India.— i?i(ic//?/^ 

LTNUM  USlTATISSLMUM,i 


Buxruk, 

Kfsttnn, 

KattttQ, 

Mufiiaa^ 

Atifl,  Tisi, 

Munhii 


Au.  t  !■ 


Bknc,  Hijrt*. 


tint. 


laa, 
Ma«ui|  M 

Jowui,  Alai^MAHR,,  DuK, 
VXmcK  Dv7* 

IJnl,  CoauuoD  FIax,    , 
Lin.  1 

Ahi,  ]tij«i>. ,  M, 

Lino,  lT.»  Hr. 

Flax  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  io  i\ 
periods,  and  both  litiea  auil  ram  brie 
prepared  from  it,  the  latter  b^ing  Um 
of  plants  more  thickly  sown.  Ir.  i^  >  f 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  1 '  j 

duces  abundance  of  heed  for  u..,  'J 

interior.  European  liiiseed  oo  tlie  ii^ 
is  better  for  fibre  Uian  for  oil.  B] 
treatment,  however,  good  dbre  caa  h« 
plants  raided  iu  India  from  Europe 
or  even  from  coitutry  seed  if  pruptf 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  I^ 
specimeuE  oi  true  flax,  LinutiJ  until 
were  exhibited  from  Taiijot^  Gil 
the  Nizam's  territories,  of  gooil  k 
procuable  in  large  quaotilie;',  bat 
them  were  clean  or  of  goud  qf 
having  been  staineil  by  roltitig. 
prepaied  by  steeping,  strippiug^ 
bark,  and  then  beating,  sa  as  to  9ep 
I  fibrei^.  Lineu  and  i&mbrtc  arc  ptvp 
it,  the  latter  diflcTing  froiu  the  to 
I  6neues9,  and  in  being  obljilurd  tn 
wbiih  are  more  thickly  to  wo. 
clothing,  is  cool,  from  being  a  Wttrri 
!  of  heat  than  cotton  ;  but  when  tl 
j  covered  with  !  iuii,  of  eiipMl 

!  its  feel^  cold  m  j .     The  fibll 

a  straight  tube-hke  cylinder,  and  11 
leas  irritating  tJmii  tlte  twi-t*  d  i\lti*^ 
Hence  lint,  which   is  ] 
lineu,  is   so    much  prL.^.*..^..    *^. 
surgical  dressings.     Tow  coowU 

fibres  of  the  flax^  which   ar     

process  of  hackling.  It  ij 
of  purposes.  In  Indm^  (tax  imi  l 
cultivated  for  its  seetl,  ttod  oal  fi 
the  prevalence  of  cotton  «a  Uie  fl 
may  account  for  tbi?^.  TltFtPfnll 
with  natives,  :ifa 

a^^thma.     Th<-  ig 

pressed  from  them,   are  in  tho 
mass,   commonly   caUe<l  oil  nke" 
R. ;  FnwelVs  Hand  Book,  V^L  i, 
Flax,  Linseed,  OiL 
LINGAJA,  aee  YairaiiA. 
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UON. 

RIPAyHiND.  Delphioium  brunonianura. 
LEPIS,  a  genus  of  the  family  Uro- 
dasy  as  under  : 

mutix  hardwickii,  Oray,  Agm,  Sind. 
»pu  re^veiii,  Oray^  Arakan,  Martaban. 
;iiocepliala8  candiv&lvulus,  Pall^  Lake  Cho- 
orizi. 

N,  the  Felis  Leo,  Linn,,  is  generally  re- 
d  to  be  of  only  one  species,  and  the  lion 
ga1,t]ie  lion  of  Barberry,  and  the  lion  of 
IS  Tarieties,  and  sportsmen  are  inclined 
iguish  a  variety  in  the  lion  of  Gnzerat 
ittywar,  and  another  in  the  lion  of 
r  and  Hurrianah.  The  Lion,  is  the 
dug  ;  as  the  Tiger  is  monarch  of  the 
It  is  found  in  Guzenit,  Kattywar, 
he  Runn  of  Cutch,  in  Raj  pu  tan  ah, 
:  and  Hurrianah  in  British  India, 
o,  and  in  Africa.  It  is  tolerably  plcn- 
Gwalior  and  also  about  Goonah,  and 
ve  been  killed  20  miles  from  Saugor, 
tched  mangy  looking  things.  In  those 
h  ID  India,  gonei-ally,  the  male  is  nearly 
B,  and  usually  inferior  in  size  and  ap- 
B  to  its  African  brothers.  Tigers  are 
▼oid  the  lions  and  desert  those  jungles 
1  any  roving  lion  may  make  its  ap- 
).  In  the  Kattywar  district,  which  the 
St  affect  tigers  are  said  to  be  unknown, 
panthers  are  common.  It  has  been 
d  that  the  lion  avoids  the  tiger,  and 
ITentral  Provinces  since  tigers  have 
)t  off,  lions  have  begun  to  appear  in 
themmost     parts.      It  is     moreover 

that  an  Indian  lion  could  contend 
e  tiger  as  it  is  much  inferior  in  size 
ength.  The  Lion,  is  very  rare  in 
istan.  The  only  place  where  lions  were 
'  was  in  the  hilly  country  about  Cabul, 
e  they  are  small  and  weak,  compared 
African  lion.  "  The  lion  is  a  native  of 
.nd  some  are  found  as  far  as  Tashkuud, 
therly  and  easterly  direction.     Then^ 

no  doubt  of  lions  in  Hurrianah 
ginning  of  the  19th  centuiy.  In  1837, 
rowD,  (*  Gunga'  of  the  Bengal  Sport- 
azine)  remarked,  that  — "  only  twen- 
years  elapsed  from  the  occupation  of 
itry,  when  the  lions,  which  were  at 
I  in  the  dry  and  sandy  deserts  of  the 
ahy  became  extinct  south  of  the  Cug- 
aving  no  inaccessible  dens  to  retire 
ig  the  hot  weather,  the  lions,  from 
r,  took  up  their  abode  where  water 
found  ;  and  as  places  of  this  dcscrip- 
e  rare,  and  generally  near  villages, 
real  was  easily  beaten  up,  and  their 
estruction  speedily  effected.  In  the 
r  May,  a  lion-shooting  p^vity  had  only 
cm  the  people  of  the  country,  where 
IS  still  to  be  found,  to  know  whither 
;ht  export  sport  ?"   We  have  the  evi- 
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dence  of  Jehangir,  and  the  Reverend  Edward 
Terry,    that  in  their  days,   the  province   of 
Mai  wah  abounded  with  lions.  Jehangir  records, 
that  he  had  killed  several,  and  Mr.  Terry  men- 
tions his  having  been  frequently  terrified  by 
them,  in  his  travels  through  the  vast  woods 
and  wilderness  of  the  country.     Bernier,  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  chase 
of  this    animal,  an   amusement    which   was 
reserved  for  the  emperor   Aurangzeb    alone. 
Lions  are  still  found  in  the  Geer  jungles,  but 
there  are  no  tigers,  and  Captain  Postans  ob- 
serves that  while  Kattywar  abounds  with  the 
tiger  and  lion  species,  Cutch,  the  neighbouring 
province,  is  free  from  this  terrible  infliction. 
The  Times  of  India   says,   Lieut.  Heyland, 
oGth    Regiment,    succeeded    in    killing    11 
tigers,  2  lions,  several  cheetas,  bears,  and  wild 
jungle  boars.     While  stationed  at  Deesa,  he 
shot  three  lions  in  one  year.     One  of  them 
measured  some  nine  feet  in  length.     It  had 
severely  wounded  Lieutenant  Clarke,  of  the 
ii.  A.,  some  time  in  August.     A  coirespond- 
ent  of  the  Times  of  India  says  when  the  3rd 
Bombay  Cavaliy  was  stationed  at  Rajkote  in 
Kattywar  (in  l«32-33)  Capts.  Reeves',  Berry, 
and  others  of  that   Regiment   used    to  shoot 
lions  from  off  their  horses.    Major  Fulljames 
turned  out  a  lion   from   the  Bhet  (a  sort  of 
island  in  the  Runn  of   Cutch),  opposite  the 
town  of  Junjoowara,  in  1835,  and   followed 
it  up  to  a  place  called  Khoora  Suttapoor,  on 
the  southern    border  of  the    Runn,    where 
he  shot  it  ;    and   Colonel  Le  Grand  Jacob, 
when   Ist  Assistant  to  the  Political  Agent  in 
Kattywar,  killed  a  lion  and  a  lioness  in  one 
day  in    the    Geer    jungle     valley,    in    the 
southern  part  of  Kattywar,  where   they  are 
still  to  be  found.     Both  Captain  Reeves  and 
Colonel  Jacob  described  the  males  as  being 
manclcss,  and   a  lion  kept  by    the   Rajah  of 
Bliownuggur  had  none. 

In  the  year  1862,  a  coiTcspondent  in  the 
Times  of  India  writing  of  Kattywar,  says  lions 
not  only  exist  in  certain  portions  of  this  pro- 
viiKie,  but  are  to  be  found  in  Gnzerat  also,  on 
the  range  of  hills  near  Deesa.  The  figure 
of  a  lion,  is  on  the  top  of  each  of  the  three 
tall  pillars  or  columns  at  Bettiah  in  North 
Berar.  A  lion  was  shot  by  Mr.  Arratoon, 
a  little  before  the  appearance  of  the  Asiatic 
lion  in  the  Barah  jungles.  Tigers,  if  not  lions, 
venture  close  to  Allahabad  in  the  hills  near 
Barah.  Major  Benbow,  of  the  Bombay  Army, 
in  his  youth  a  great  hunter  of  large  game, 
with  his  companions  hunted  the  lion  in  the 
Runn,  by  galloping  fiercely  at  them  and 
firing,  but  continuing  to  gallop  on  without 
pausing  to  see  the  effect  of  the  shot — each  of 
the  party  acting  similarly  until  the  lion  fell. 
There  are  no  difficulties  to  the  lion  crossing 
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le  Rutin  from  the  f^ouih  of  Pcrsb,  It 
U  f^u\^^o^eA  to  be  the  lion  itiat  visited  Iiulia, 
from  which  the  figure  wiis  (iikeii  that  is  med 
m  the  royjil  Anns  ofEnirlaud.  The  hinJooi* 
iu  their  fifth  avntnr  of  Vlshim  recojTuiMe  thut 
deity  as  Nara  Stoj^ha,  (N;ira,  h  mait,  iiriil  Sing- 
ham,  n  lion)  a  man  lion.  Thti  Hou  is  fre- 
queutly  met  with  on  the  UfUikn  of  tlnj  Tigritj 
beiow  Bagh<ln(l«  nirely  above.  On  the  Euph- 
rates it  bus  beeo  seeu  altnoiitt  88  high  as  Bir. 
In  the  Sinjar,  unci  on  the  Uiuks  of  the  Kha- 
bour,  they  ai^e  frequently  caught  by  tlie 
Arabs.  They  abound  in  Khnzistan,  theanejent 
Susiaoa :  three  or  four  together,  atul  ai*e 
hunted  by  Ute  chief^i  of  the  tribes  itihahit- 
ing  that  provint-e.  There  seem  to  be  two 
varieties  ia  Babylonia,  a  maneless  one,  which 
the  Arabs  Ciill  true  believers,  a  maued  lion, 
that  they  call  a  ghabr  or  ghaour,  or  infidel, 
the  former  they  say  will  spare  a  maliomedan 
if  he  pray,  the  latter  never*  The  lai'gest  lion 
seen  in  EnsrlanJ,  was  caught,  when  very 
young,  in  nurrianah,  by  Genl.  Watson,  and 
was  presented  to  his  Majesty,  Geo.  IV. 
In  Vob  1  of  the  Sporting  Review,  in  1845^ 
the  lion  is  cursorily  mentioned  as  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  territories  south  of  Gwalior.  About 
184B  there  was  seen  in  Calcutta  a  fine  living 
lioness,  more  than  two-thirds  grown,  which 
had  been  captured  as  a  small  cub  in  Sindh 
It  appeai*ed  healthy  and  vitjorous  ;  bnt  died 
in  the  course  of  her  passage  to  England. 
There  were  also,  then,  in  the  Lojidon  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  a  young  lloti  &iu\  lioness  from 
Guzerat.  From  the  accounts  of  Asiatic  lions, 
there  seem  two  distinct  varieties  of  thorn : 
one  comparatively  maneless  ;  the  other  hea- 
vily maned,  scarcely  (if  at  all)  less  no  tliaii  the 
African  lion.  Of  the  latter,  again,  J^ome 
naturalists  distinguish  apart  the  lionet  of  Bar- 
bary,  Senegal,  and  South  Africa.  The  lion 
jpeetns  to  traverse  great  tracts  o!  country  and 
"ilO  doubt  those  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia, 
possibly  of  distinct  varieties  or  rearing,  come 
to  the  west  of  India,  along  the  line  of  the 
Indus  to  Sindh  into  tiurrianah,  Eajputanah, 
towards  Gwalior,  Kattywar  and  Guzerat, 
and  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  varied 
opinions  put  forwai*d  by  sportsmen  as  to 
the  appear^ance  of  the  lions  of  India.  The 
ordinary  Persian  lion  is  well  nuined  ;  and 
this  raco  is  said  to  be  idenlieal  with  the 
Arabian.  A  tin©  Persian  Hon  and  lioness 
were  long  exhibited  in  tht^  Snrray  Zoological 
Gardens,  with  a  tine  8.  African  lion  and 
lioness  in  an  adjoin in^^;  den  ;  and,  Mr.  BIyth 
»ays,  there  was  not  tnurh  difference  in  the 
development  of  the  mane  of  thos^e  two  lions  ; 
but  the  Persian  was  a  much  paler  animal  than 
tlie  other.  According  Co  Mr.  Warwick, 
a  /Miii    wore   brought    aa   a  present   to  his 
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late  Majesty,  George  TV.,   fi 
the   Boyne,  man-of-war.  Cap 
who  presented   them  to  the    M 
at  Exeter  Change*     The    A  Ma 
'Miffers    from   tbe   South    Afi 
being  rather  le*»s   in  sixe,   wlthl 
more  scanty,  and   of  a  light  yello' 
tipped  with  grey,  the  wliole  hodj 
uniform  fawn  colour.     The  hei 
width    and    nobleness    t>f    coir 
apparent  in  the  African  Lion.     Tfa 
falls  off  towards  the  withers  move  ti 
African   lion  ;    the  t^il  ts   not    so 
tapering,  and  the  luft  af 
larger  in  pi*oportion/' 
wallis  Harris,  liowever,   had  uu 
existence  of  an   Asiatic  race  of 
scantily  maned  lions  :and   bt^  wi 
with  the  lion  of  Guzemt  as  wi 
Africa.      In    the  letter-pi 
his  Portraits  of  the  Game 
of  South  Africa,  be  says  in  point  d 
complexion,  the  South  African  lioo( 
no  respect  from  that  found  ao  thaoi 
Guzerat  **and  varying  iu  hue  betwtxl 
our  and  tawny-uuu  ;  but  generally 
more  elaborate  and  matted  mane 
liarity  is  attributable,  in  a  gremt 
less  jungly  charat-terof  the  coi 
fests,  and  to  the  more  advanced 
from  the  comparatively  small  numb 
mortal  foes,  he  is  suffered  to  attain, 
the  lion  is  often  compelled  to  establtii 
in  heavy  jnngle«,  which  comb 
able  portion  of  the  long  loo^e  si 
his  head   and  neck  ;  but  this 
ease  in  the  arid  plains  of  Afrii 
eovert  being  chiefly  restrirte^i  t 
rivers,  or  to  isolated  springs,  b< 
with  a  la^s  impervious  shadi 
turbed  from  a  cinmp  of  ri 
enough  to  conceal  his  portlj  figm»l 
Harris  remarks,  that   '*  an 
colonists  it  is  a  fashionable 
are  two  dLstinct  species  of   the 
whii^h  they  designate  thc^  vaal  and 
or  the  "yellow"  and  the  *'  black 
stoutly  that  the  one  ia  very  mi 
eious  than  the  other  :  bat  both 
the  size  dejiend  chiefly  on  the 
development  of  the  phyai 
the   mane  also,  being    |if 
by  a  like  contingency* 
desigDHted  the  *^manele«is 
nothing  more  than  a  yoyng  tim 
has  not  sliot  forth  ;  and«  he  adds^ 
with  less  hesitatioDg  haTing  ilimi 
beasts    in    every   atage    from 
imbecility.*'    A  con^etpobdaii 
(for  1841,)  tbos  wrjida  of  iht 
tywar :— *'  Glad  as  I  ttbonU  U  l^ 
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acoomplished  a  sportsman  as  Captain 
irria,  and  koowing  at  the  time  I  write  this, 
It  be  has  killed  more  lions  than   any  man 

the  Western  side  of  India,  yet  having 
ulj  accomplished  fifty  head  myself,  I 
■h  modestly  to  observe  that  there  were, 
fn years  ago,  in  Kattywar,  lious  with  very 
rtskins^and  which  in  fact  were  called  by  the 
lifea  Kalphoota,  which  means  in  these  parts 
kick  skiu,'  or  *  black  stripe.'  These  said 
IS,  thirteen  in  number,  charged  most  des- 
itely  ;  and  I  think  tliey  made  good  some 
an  or  eight  charges  upon  the  head  of 
iCaiD  Harris's  quondam  elephant,  Mowlah' 
Dame.  Since  this  butch  I  have  killed 
ijr,  but  none  in  colour  or  courage  like 
a.  Out  of  all  the  lious  I  have  killed,  9 
2  inches  is  the  loncrest  I  have  seen, 
•re  taking  the  skins  off  for  curing  ;  they 
Btretched  to  11  feet  frequently.  Cflptain 
ris  gives  the  correct  measurement  of 
mDimal,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  its 
U:hed  skin  ;  and  he  supplies  a  list  of 
itj  lions  and  lionesses  killed  (by  himself  ?) 
•ttywar,  during  1840  and  1841.  These 
1^  writes  Captain  Smee,  "  are  found 
Snzerat  along  the  bauks  of  the  Som- 
luttee,    near   Ahmedabad.     During   the 

months,  they  inhabit  the  low  bushy 
ied  plains  that  skirt  the  Bhardar  and 
bermuttee  rivers  from  Ahmedabad  to  the 
•rs  of  Cutch,  beiug  driven  out  of  the 
»  adjoining  tracts  of  high  grass-jungle 
r)  by  the  practice  annually  resorted  to 
be  Datives  of  setting  fire  to  the  gru»s,  in 
r  to  clear  it  and  ensure  a  succession  of 
ig  elioots  for  the  foo<1  of  the  cattle  upon 
firtft  fall  of  the  rains.  They  extend 
High  a  range  of  country  about  forty  miles 
oigtb,  including  various  villages,  and 
ig  others  those  of  Borneo  and  Goliana. 
r  are  so  common  in  this  district,  that  I 
d  no  fewer  than  eleven  during  a  residen(*e 
loat  a  month  ;  yet  scarcely  any  of  the 
res,  except  the  cattle-keepers,  had  seen 
I  previously  to  my  coming  among  them, 
cattle  were  frequently  carried  off  or  tlej*- 
k1,  but  this  tliey  attributed  to  tigers  : 
tiger,  however,  does  not  exist  in  that 
of  the  country.  Those  natives  to  whom 
irere  known  gave  them  the  name  of 
■!h  Bagh,  or  *  Camel  Tiger,'  an  appella- 
derivcsd  from  their  resemblance  in  colour 
le  camel.  They  appear  to  be  very  des- 
&WB  to  domestic  cattle,  and  the  remains 
eoneiderable  number  of  carcases  of  bul- 
•  were  found  near  the  place  at  which  my 
faaens  were  killed  :  about  ten  days  pre- 
flijy  foar  donkeys  had  been  destroyed  at 
village  of  Cashwa.     I  could   not   learn 

men  had  ever   been  attacked  by  them. 
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When  struck  by  a  ball,  they  exhibited  great 
boldness,  standing  as  if  preparing  to  resist 
their  pursuers,  and  then  going  off  slowly  and 
in  a  very  sullen  manner  ;  unlike  the  tiger, 
which,  on  such  occasions,  retreats  springing 
and  snarling.  "  In  addition  to  the  district  in 
which  I  have  met  with  them,  these  lions  arealso 
found  on  the  Runn  near  Runnpore,  and  near 
Puttun  in  Guzerat.  Some  persons  who  saw 
them  in  Bombay  stated  that  they  also  occur  in 
Sind  and  in  Persia.  How  far  this  latter  state- 
ment may  be  coiTcct  I  cannot  deteimine  ;  but 
I  may  remark  that  the  Persian  lion  that  is 
at  present  exhibited  at  the  Surrey  Zoo^ogical 
Garden,  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
maneless  lion  of  Guzerat,  and  seems  to  me 
to  differ  but  little  from  individuals  known  to 
have  been  brought  from  Africa."  In  the  days 
of  Lord  Hoistings*  rule,  lions  were  common  in 
the  Great  Ilurrianah  plain.  A  contributor 
to  the  B.  S.  M.  in  J  833,  remarks  that 
'*  Ilansi  was  then  in  its"liigh  and  palmystate" 
and  considered  the  best  sporting  country  in 
India.  Lions  were  found  in  considemble 
numbers,  although  lately  they  have  become 
exceedingly  rare.  ♦  *  *  The  firet  lion- 
hunt  I  ever  was  present  at  was  the  most 
beautiful  sight  1  have  witnessed.  The  party 
assembled  at  Ilissar,  where  some  of  the 
sporting  elephants  of  the  Marquis  of  Has- 
tings* retinue  was  stationed.  A  duffedar*8 
party,  of  Skinners  Horse,  accompanied  us. 
The  presence  of  s»owai*s  in  Lion-hunting  is 
very  necessary  ;  the  plains  being  extensive, 
the  animal  is  liable  to  be  lost  after  the  first 
onset,  unless  sowars  are  at  hand  to  go  out  on 
the  flanks,  or  to  push  on  ahead,  to  mark  the 
jungle,  the  lion  retires  into.  In  general,  when 
a  lion  is  pursued,  he  will  either  endeavour  to 
get  away  by  sneaking  off,  or  take  to  the  open 
country,  and  there  await  the  attack  :  the 
latter,  a  tiger  is  never  known  to  do,  and  I 
consider  it  to  fonn  the  only  peculiar  difference 
of  the  two  kinds  of  sport.  A  lion  that  takes 
to  this  open  fighting,  gives  more  exciting 
sport  by  far  than  anything  I  have  seen  in 
tiger  hunting,  and  is  the  most  tiying  for 
the  elephants.  ♦  *  ♦  Que  killed  was  a 
young  but  nearly  full  grown  male,  stood  ex- 
actly 3  ft.  high  and  was  9  ft.  long  ;  his  mane 
was  9  inches  in  length."  The  famous  lion 
*  King  George'  formerly  in  the  Tower  mena- 
gerie, and  procured  in  Ilurrianah  when  a 
small  cub  by  the  late  General  Watson,  was 
even  renowned  fur  the  superb  development  of 
his  mane  !  Mr.  Bennett  (in  his  Tower  Mena- 
gerie) relates  that  in  the  commencement  of 
year  1823,  the  late  "General  Waston,  then  in 
Ilurrianah,  being  out  one  morning  on  horse- 
back, armed  with  a  double  bari-elled-rifle,  was 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  large  liooi  which 
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I  ml  fid  i>ni  upon  tiirn  from  the  thick  jungle 
distance  of  only  a  fow  yards.  Ho  iustatiL- 
^  rircil  uiul  tho  shoL  tiiking  complete  etfoct,  llie 
aDimal    foil   deiid   almost   ut    hi?*    iWL.       Nu 
sooutar  hud    the  liou   fulJen  thuu  the  Uoiiesa 
ruaiied    out.    which    tho    General    also    «hol 
at,   and   wounded   severely,  so   that  she   re- 
tired   into   the  thicket.     Thiuking   that   the 
dcu  coLitd  uot  be  far  distfmf-,  he  traced  her  to 
her  retreat,  and  there  despatched  her  ;  nod  in 
the   deu  were  found  twn  l>eautirul    cuhs,   a 
male  and  female,   apparently  uot  more   than 
three  days   old.     Thoj^e  the  General  brought 
away  ;  they   were  tsuekled  by   a    goat    and 
aeut    to    England,    wfiere    they    arrived  iti 
September  J  «23,  as  a  present  to  George  IV\ 
and    were    lodged    in    the    Towur."      The 
mala     was     the     animal    from    which     Mr. 
BeDQet  gives*  his  iignreand  dcBcription  of  the 
so-called  "Bengal  lion  ;"aud  he  wai*  remark* 
able  for  the  superb  development  of  h»»  mane, 
wheu  little  more  thnTt  live  years  old,  at  which 
age  the  wood  cut  of  him  was  executed  by  f  kn*- 
vey.  The  aum  of  onr  preseuf  evideuce  seems 
decidedly  adverse  to  th*3  belief  that  a  mancless 
(or    com parii lively    manele^^s^)    race  of  Hone 
exists  in  Guzerat :   but  that   such  a  race  in- 
habits   Mesopotamia     is   considerably    more 
probable;  no  lion,  even  in  Africa,  attains  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  largest  male  tigers  of  India. 
The  lioa  is  shorter   in  the   vertebral  cohimUi 
and  much    deeper  in    the  chest ;    indicative 
of    its    capacity    for    rutiuiug    in    pnisuit  : 
this    the  tiger  uever  does  ;    and  its     struc- 
ture    is     more     emphatically    that     of    an 
animal     which      springs     upon      its     prey. 
Nevertheless,  the  reseuiblauce  of  the  skulls 
is  so  great,  that  there  is  only  oue  certain  mode 
of  Ji'tiDguishing  them,  viz.,  that  tlie   nasal 
bones  pass  hack  beyond  the  mamillaries  in  the 
tiger-skull,  and    fall    short  of  the  maxillary 
suture  in   the   lion-skull  :  besides  which  ihe 
prolile  of  the  latter  is  genei*ally  much  straigh- 
ter,  while  limt  of  the  former  is  more  tom-cat 
like,  sliowlug  a  strongly  marked  obtuse  atJgle, 
The    close    aHinity   of  the   two    aoimuls    is 
demouBtrated  by    the   fact   of    their  having 
interbred   and   produced    hybrids    when    in 
captivity  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  a  newly-born 
lion-cub  is   far  from  being  so  utterly  unlike 
a  tiger-cub  as    might    have  bt^cn  expected t 
They  are  at  first  obscurely  striped  or  brind- 
led,   and  somewhat  tiger-like   in   the   coal. 
There  h  generally  a  blackish  stripe  extending 
along  Uic  back,  from  whieh  numerous  other 
bands  of  the  same  colour  branch  off,  in-arly 
parallel  toearh  ofliery  on  ilie  Sides  to  the  tail. 
The  hea<i  ami    limbs  arc  generally  obscurely 
spotted*  When  young  I  hey  mew  like  a  cat;  ws 
iliey  advance,  the  uniform  colour  is  gradually 
[•a«iiim<;(l  i  mxd  at  tlie  ago  of  ton  or  twelve 
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LIQUIDAMBKI 

mon  ths  the  mane  begins  J 
at  the  ago  of  eighteen  iti 
is  considerably  developed,  and 
roar.  In  lioncssea  the  marking* 
ma  often  more  or  lesa  i 
they  are  full-grown  or  i 
conspicuously  visible  in  a  Sindh  iii 
two- thirds  grown*  Lion  and  tigi 
in  eonfinement,  apt  to  suffer  much  at 
of  developing  their  huge  permaaeat 
teeth  ;  and  perhaps  many  die  at 
when  \\\{d,—JyeHneil*M  Tower 
7\-NttaHts  lltndtisiaH^  Volt 
Fo Stan's  Wt'sUrn  India,  Vo^, 
ToiTa  Traveis  ;  Malcolm* s  Pc 
Review,  IVa  2,  2iH/i  Dec,  1860  * 
India,  RajcMe,  \2th  June  IH6.5  : 
Herald,  ilik  June  1865;  ^ 
Bot.^i   }**    i\    ;     Layard  *V*  ,  {j 

/!•  4H  ;  /£,  1  ;  Nntnralhi's  LU^mry  ; 
Elphinstone' s  Cahttl  in  181 '•  ;  Lum 
Memnir  on  Ajr^httfthtan,  publnAti 
Asiatic  Societi/  tn  1 839,  Sec  Bettil 
LIPA  is  situated  at  no  great  Jii44 
the  Suliej,  at  an  tdevatiou  of  B,t)0O  ti 
the  level  of  the  Mea.  The  next  raa^ 
eastward  is  that  of  Ruunng,  aepan 
Li  pa  valley  from  that  of  the  Kui 
which  is  situated  tfie  village  of  8al 
Dr,  Thomson  s  Travels  lit  fVeMicr 
lat/a  and  Tihct,  p*  88. 

LIP-DWAT,  Bvm.  NaiicJea  (J 
has  a  fine-grained  white  wood  ;  tus 
UM?d  for  feipear  and  i*wonl4iandIi>*. 

LIPEOCmCIS  SEURAl  A. 

LIP-LAP,  in  NeUarUnd  Lidia^aU 
a  child  of  a  European  and  a  uatlvo. 

LIPPA,  see  Kuoawer, 

LIPPIA  CITRIODORA,  Km 
AlovHa  eitriodora,  Ott,  ^^M 

LIPPIA   NODIFLORA,  ^H 
Zapania  nodiliota,  LtNH.  ^^^ 

LIPPIA  SARiV1i:NTOSA,Syi 
niu  nodiilora,  Ltnn, 

LIPIA  REPENS,  Syu-  of  Zm^ 
flora,  Linn. 

LItiUIDAMBER. 

Mi(i-f«Hitiif  AftAiL  I  LiqittitiftBiWf, 

Nun  tMf'olc,  livn^     It«*^-«ial^ 

Liiiuiii  iftuniSt  E.va«  1 

The  genus  of  plants  bdcw^t:'"'^'^  " 

ral  Order  BalhamiHuir,    lux* 

iuae»  piilmately  lobed  lca?e- 

Ameriea,  the  Levant,  the  Ea- 

the  Tennst-erim   Pi 

bark  of  Lic|uidamb'  : 

and   Java    t!»  bitter,    U^> 

when   w^ounded  nffordf* 

which  is  emplo; 

uml  habam  *'  a  ^ 

from  L.  oricutalc  of  ibe  ijovsut 
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UQlilDAUBER  CBRASIFOLIA. 

fradfliift  of  Mexico.  The  Liquidambcr  of 
Miee  IB  a  product  of  tho  three  species. 
name  is  derived  from  Liquidum,  fluid, 
Ambar  the  Arahic  nuitie  of  Amber. 
tjnciflua  a  large,  fine  tree,  is  the 
ies  foond  in  Mexico,  and  the  United 
%,  ID  tlie  latter  of  which  it  is  caiied  sweet 
^and  the  fragrant  liquid  exudes,  though 
try  copiously,  from  iucisions  in  tiie  stem. 
I  is  called  Liquidamber,  Oil  of  amber, 
Copalm  balsam,  and  in  this  form  has  a 
aot  balsamic  odour  and  an  aroniiitic 
r  taste.  This  becoming  dry,  forms  what 
iled  soft  or  white  Liquidamber,  wliich 
ibles  very  thick  turpentine,  has  a  feebler 
r  ihao  the  liquid  balsam,  and  contains 
rolatiie  oil,  but  more  bt^nzoic  acid.  L. 
tale  is  a  native  of  Cyprus,  where  it  is 
I  Xylon  eflfeudi  (the  Wood  of  our  Lord), 
B  it  produces  an  exrellent  white  tnrpen- 
especially  by  incisions  in  the  bark.  It 
>  said  to  be  produced  on  the  island  of 
MB,  at  the  upper  end  of  the-Red  Sea, 
Cadess,  which  is  three  days*  journey 
Saez.  The  product  of  the  L.  altiniria 
I  to  be  mixed  with  the  substance  obtain- 
boiling  the  branches  of  2Sty rax  ollicinale, 
ctiug  upou  them  with  oil,  spirit  or 
ha.  The  pubject  is  interesting  as  con- 
1  with  ancient  commerce,  inasmuch  as 
Titers  mention  *a  liquid  witli  the  solid 
[,  the  mia-saileh  and  Mia  yahseh  of  the 
I.  L.  cerasifolia  of  Wallich  (Scdgwickia 
folia  of  Griffiths)  grows  in  Assam,  but 
ot  known  if  it  yields  any  balsam, — J^n/f. 
(yShanghnesstj,  p,  2.)o,  660, 611;  lir. 
m  in  Bengal  rgiatic  Socieit/s  Journal, 
1848  ;  Hogg,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  p. 
See  Liquidamber  altingia,  Orieutale 
»flua. 
lUIDAMBER    ALTINGIA,  niume. 

r-iik,  BuRM.  I  Liquid  storax  tree,    Eng. 

amber  tre«,  Em;.  |  Kasamula,  .)av..  Malay. 
Dperb  tree,  native  of  tho  forests  of  JavM, 
irations  of  2,000  and  3,000  feet  al.ove 
Yel  of  tho  sea,  and  indigenous  on  the 
lerim  coa.<t,  in  some  parts  of  which  it 
Is  abundant,  and  a  considerable  stream  in 
li  derives  its  name  from  this  tree,  in 
loence  of  its  growiu«;  so  thickly  on  its 

The  bark  is  bitter,  hot,  and  aromatic, 
rbeo  wounded,  affords  the  balsam 
tiquiJ  storax.  The  Kasamala  or  Rose- 
,  18  a  stimulating  expectorant    influenc- 

mucous  membranes,  especially  that 
Ifoes  the  air  passages. — Dr,  Mason  in 
I  Asiatic  Society  s  Journal,  June 
CtShaughnessy  ;  Hogg,  VcgcL  Kingd, 

JIDAMBER  CERASIFOLIA,  JFci//. 

;3edgwickia  cenuifoliu,  Grijf. 
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LIQUORICE  JUICE. 

Grows  in  Assam,  but  it  is  not  known  if  it 
yields  any  balsam. —  G'Shaughnessy,  p,  255  ; 
Hoqg,  Veqet.    Kinqd,,  p,  702. 

LIQUIDAMBER  STYRACIFLUA,    L. 


Arab. 


Enu. 


Copalm  balsaui, 
Liquidamber,  ,, 

UanamBla,  Malat. 

Kara-ghyunluk- 

yaghy,  Turk. 


Usteruok, 

Meati-lubani, 

Salajit, 

Meah, 

Sillarus, 

Cotter  mija,  Turk., 

From  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  obtained  the 
Liquidamber  balsam.  This  is  at  first  liquid, 
transparent,  yellow,  rather  consistent  ;  it-s 
odour  is  strong,  and  resembles  that  of  liquiti 
styi'ax  ;  taste  very  aromatic  and  acrid.  By 
long  keeping  it  dries  into  a  deep  brown  resin. 
It  contains  benzoic  acid.  One  kind  of  liquid- 
amber resembles  a  soft  pitch  or  turpen- 
tine, is  opaque,  whitish,  of  sweet  and  aroma- 
tic odour,  and  contains  so  much  benzoic  acid, 
that  it  often  crystallizes  on  tho  surface  of  the 
maHS.  All  these  balsams  are  obtained  either 
by  spontaneous  exudation,  by  incision  hito 
the  bark,  or  decoction  of  the  bark,  leaves  and 
branches.  When  of  the  purest  kind,  it  is 
dry,  transparent  and  nearly  white,  and  is 
then  supposed  to  constitute  the  white  Peru- 
vian balsam  of  the  druggists.  Li  all  its  states 
it  is  used  to  mix  with  tho  common  Peruvian 
balsam.  Liquid  styrax  is  soft,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  honey,  tenacious,  viscous,  of  greenish 
brown  and  grey  colour,  odour  strong  and 
heavy,  tasto  aromatic,  but  not  acrid,  much 
adulterated  with  fragments  of  bark  and  earth, 
entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  hardens  in  the 
air,  and  absorbs  oxygen.  By  distillation  it 
ailords  an  acidulous  water,  having  the  odour 
of  benzoic  acid,  also  a  hot,  limpid,  and  colour- 
less oil  ;  a  solid  coloured  oil  ;  benzoic  acid, 
&c.  Boiled  with  alcohol  it  deposits  crystals 
on  cooling.  Several  writers  attribute  tho 
origin  of  liquid  styrax  to  tho  Liquidamber 
styracifiua.  Guibourt  assigns  it  to  tho 
Liquidamber  orientale.  Fee  considers  liquid- 
amber and  styrax  to  be  identical,  and  doubts 
their  oriental  origin.  Soubeiran  deems  tho 
origin  of  styrax  to  be  altogether  unknown. 
M.  rileritier  and  several  other  authorities 
strongly  recommend  styrax  as  a  most  agree- 
able and  efficient  substitute  for  balsam  of 
Copaiba.  Soubeiran  gives  some  excellent 
formulae  for  the  administration  of  this  sub- 
stance.— O'S/iaughnessy,  p.  610  ;  Hogg^ 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  702. 

LIQUOKICi:  JUICE. 


Ar.ik  BUS, 
Spanish  juice, 
alio 


Sugar  alloy 
Jctimad-ka-ras, 
Sugo  di  rcgolizia, 


All.  SuccuK  liquoritiic,      Lat. 

Emu.  Reg;iliz-eu-b<dlos.        Sr. 

n  ,•        iKistillas,     „ 

Ilixn.  Ati  ma<lhummn,        Tel. 

It.  YaHliti  madhukamu,     ,, 

This  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  tlie  root  of 

the  plant  Glycirrhiza  glabra.     The  juice  iH 

boiled  to  a  consistency  for  rolling  into  paste 


URIODENDRON. 

"when  it  b  wrappet]  in  )my  leaves*  It  costs 
£.5  the  t'Wi—Pooie^  Si.  of  Commerce  ; 
JUtjCnUtH'fi's  Commercitii  Divdonartf,  p.  765, 

LIQUOHICK  LOZENGES,  are  made 
with  extrai^t  of  Liquorice,  or  of  Go<jnrli,  gum 
iirul)ic»  envh  s]t  oiiucei^t  pure  nuggar  oue  pouod. 
Dissolve  ill  boiling  water,  and  confentiafe  to 
a  proper  coiisis^ienre*  Uj^e.  DeniukHUt  iu 
irritatintj  <:oughw» — Beng,  Phar,,  p.  435. 

LIQUORICE  ROOT 


Boot  of  Glycirrht**,  Lat» 


UnitmtttiiB» 

Malay. 

Bekbmehftk. 

PERli, 

tT«Kariiih  meliAk, 

»i 

Puo  Aoci, 

Pout. 

MaJLakrh 

Sa»3. 

YiwiimndliukiH 

»♦ 

Wellmi,  OJimle, 

SlKUH. 

Regalii,  Oruxuat, 

8p. 

A  ihim  mdb  urn  tn  u. 

Tam. 

Y&shti  iniulliiua. 

Tkl. 

Wii'liAUkn,  DuK. 

CoQinion  liquoricet    Kmu. 
Kegli»»o.  Fk. 

RHcitie  douctit  t> 

BoiM  de  rvgllftitef  «, 

SuaslioU,  Gek. 

Jettmad,        Gus.,  HlND. 
Eei£olieiih  It. 

Lig«riziit,  ,« 

l/iquLriEi&i  *t 

UruttmaiiiJi,  J  A  v. 

Iu  Kuiope,  tlje  Hqiiorit^B  loots  hiq  obtaiued 
soltjly  fVoTii  the  Glyeirrhiza  glabra  aod 
Jiquoni'e  pktiits  are  4;rowu  in  large  ^pjantitiea 
about  Ptyt-hawur  ;  dug  up,  dried,  and  cut  lolo 
pieces  ;  and  used  by  the  Tmlives  as  a  tonic  in 
fever,  in  dosee  of  sixty  grain?,  also  as  a  demul- 
cent in  coi!gh5,  and  in  a! I  di?seaseti,  consequent 
upon  an  undue  accumulatiou  ot  phlegm  or  bile. 
Glyvirrhiza  j- labia  is  a  perennial  plants  a 
native  of  the  boHth  of  Europe  and  Perjsia,  but 
cultivated  iu  ,5ome  parts  of  England.  The  roots 
are  very  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  flexible, 
fibrous,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  vvheo  fretibj 
juicy  ;  taste  sweet  They  are  apt  to  spoil, 
and  it  h  ueeessary  to  pack  them  io  sand, 
when  not  required  for  im mediate  uF>e,  They 
are  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  particu- 
larly in  coughs,  colds,  &c.,  aud  are  also  iu 
demund  by  brewers  and  druggists.  Liquorice 
root  IS  imported  into  Bombay  from  the  Per&iau 
Gulf.  Di\  Miison  writes  of  a  wild  liquorii^c 
as  an  indigenous  plant  in  the  fore<?t^  of  Te- 
nasserim,  the  baik  of  whoi^e  roofs  liave  the 
taste  of  liquorice,  but  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  same  genus,  thonglj  often  supposed  ro  be 
the  same  tree^  but  the  leaf  and  fruit  would  in* 
dieat^;  it  to  be  a  species  of  Acacia.  Through* 
out  British  India^  however,  it  is  the  roots  of 
the  Abrus  precatoriivy  that  are  sold  forliquoriue 
and  th«^y  are  a  perfect  substitute  aud  sold  in 
the  bazaar  as  a  mrdicino.  If  imported  it  is 
the  root  of  Glyeirrhiza  glabra,  if  indi- 
genous, it  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  Abrur* 
precatoritjs.— Crt/.  £Xf  62;  Faulkner  ; 
fasoft  ;  0*Shauf/hnfsst/, 
LIQfTORICE  PLANT  OF  INDIA,  Ab- 
rus  precatorins. 

LIRIODLNDRON,  the  tulip  tree,  one 
of  tin?  Mj*giiol(acete,  IS  highly  ornaraentaS, 
growing  lo  a  largo  eize  and  well  adHpt>ed  for 
a  plantation  or  Jiuiog  an  avenue,  the  flowers 
ins  iMgt:  and  of  a  yellow  aud  red  colour  which 


LITCHL 

appear  iu  tJjc  rniu^,   it  ^ 
seeiJ,     Tbe  bark  is  a  m 
tube  equal    to  the    Peruvian 
line  grained  and  smooth*  used  by 
aud  carpenters. — RidtUU, 

LI  SAN,  Arab.,  the  Tongu 

LLSAN-UL'ASSAFIR,  A 
seed  ;  Wrightia  antidyaentericj 

LISAN-UL-ASAR,  Hisiu.,  Aiu 
ma  macrocephala. 

LISAN  ALHAMAL,  Ar.  Plan 

LISAN  UL  KALB,  A  a.  Cyaisg 

LISAN  US  SAUU,  Ab.  Cat«l 
Hart's  ear. —  IVtgki^ 

LISHARI,  a  sectioo  of  th#  i;^ 
tribe.      The   Lifihari    is   a  * 

creature  even  than  the  Gooi 
do  not  extend  much  beyond  rubbing 
in    the  cou%taut    habit   of  barra^d 
neighbours,  they  do  not  cotumit  maaj 
crimes.     They   are  always   ready 
forays   with  the   Murree,  a    moro 
tribe.     In   1850,  however,   ^  '^  ^  ^ 
ported  against  them  ;  in  1^ 
lour  ;  and  iu  1854,  four.      i  lic-*;  % 
not    however   sueceasAih      Iti   fnx 
(foorchanee  and  Lishari  hilts,  aii^^ 
Hurrnnd  aud  Mithunkoi«)  ar*^  \\\mm% 
by  tbe  Dreehuk,  Briti-i 

LLSIIK,   HiNi*.     L  .  .i 

lii^htning  struck.  i 

LISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIA 
handsome  plant,  wiili  purple  fi<m 
species  are  whit©  and  ydlow,  the  n 
be  sown  in  a  li^ht  vegetable  tntmll 
and  trausplanted  when  about  llii 
high,  the  Bowers  are  large  iind  hao 
continue  perfect  for  many  days. — J 

LITAKEE^PUNGERIK,  Dc 
cheilus  earnosum. 

LISOOUA,  Coidiamyx*. 

LITAKI-PANGERl,   Dc 
earnosum.   Wall. 

LITCIIl,  CiUJr- 

Nepbeliuin  litchi.  T:ai,»!,.? 

A  fruit  commonly  >-  a 

China,  but  the  tre«»  is  n.      _ 
rim,  Bengal  ^n^  the  Maun  I 

ally  brought  to  Iilugbitid.     w  ,?  ^ 
of  tho    Euphoria    lilcht,    a   tree 
to    the    natural     Order    Saptiida 
eatable     part  is  a  pulpj  floc^,  wl 
a    stone    euclosed    in    a   harU, 
lat^d,     prickly,    pericarp,     Tha 
Nepheliura  lapparcum,  and  lUe   \a 
Longou,  Npphclium    loDgooa,  art 
species  of  the  same  geoit^.     Hjr  C 
tivati3  many  varieties  of  carh.   Tf.i* 
called  by   the  Chinew»,    'I 
from   China   into    Eoglaui. 
caa  be    had    in    LiverrioaL   ai 


UTHANG. 


LITTORAIrCONCRETE. 


Ml.    The   litcht   looks  like  a  straw- 
1  size  and  shape  ;  the  tough,  rough, 

incloses  a  sweet  watery  pulp  of  a 
M>lour  surrounding  a  hard  seed.     The 

Hchi,  lungan,  or,  "  dragon's  eyes," 
ity  Eriobritrya  japonica  are  four  indi- 
ruits  at  Canton.  The  whampe  resem- 
ipe  in  size,  and  a  gooseberry  in  ta<«te. 
.  Vegetable  King dom,  p.  165  ;  H'tl- 
^iddie  Kingdom \  Mason,  Tennasse- 
niihj    Mat.^    Med,,  p.    155  ;    Voigt, 

See  Nephelium  litchi. 
ANTHRAX,  Lat.  Coal. 
!ANG.  From  Hokow,  it  is  four  days' 
to  Lithang,  a  Chinese  and  Thibetan 
station,   famous  for  its  gold-roofed 
lonastery    containing   .about    8,500 

Lithang  is  situated  on  a  high  grassy 
nrrounded  by  mountains  of  perpetual 
id  indeed  the  whole  country  from 
-loo,  gradually  increasing  in  eleva- 
ms  at  this  point  to  reach  a  climax. 
^  of  vegetation  beyond  grass  is  to 
and  the  town,  built  on  the  plains  at 
of  the  mountains,  and  surrounded  by 
tands  out,  making  the  nakedness  of 
tiy  still  more  marked,  reminding  one 
ties  seen  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
.  Numbers  of  Lama  priests  are  to 
Iressed  in  flowing  garments  of  green 
ich  devoutly  twirling  his  prayer- 
lod  muttering  the  great  Thibetan 
>f*Om  Mani  Padmi  Om!*  but  not 
)Dg3t  the  Lamas  is  this  solemnity  of 
ur  noticeable  ;  even  the  rough  tea- 
and  towns-people,  dressed  in  their 
Q  coats  can-y  prayer-wheels,  which 
fitantly  twirl  and  join  in  the  universal 
Omani  peminee,  omanee  peminee  !" 
vith  one  exception  in  the  case  of  a 
iroa  from  Lassa,  is  the  only  way 
>rayer  of  *  Om  Mani  Padmi  Om  !' 
red  during  my  travels  in  Eastern 
and  none  of  the  people  or  Lamas 
anslate  their  prayer  to  me  in  any 
rds  than  "  Glorification  of  the  Deity." 
ftt  altitude  and  rarified  air  at  Lithang, 
tu'eathing  an  act  of  pain,  but  a  recent 

speaks  of  the  excitement  his 
caused  amongst  the  Lamas,  who 
by  the  Chinese)  looked  upon  his 
18  the  fore-runner  of  the  annexation 
couDtiy  by  the  Palin  or  white  con- 
»f  India,  and  met  him  everywhere  with 
riiati*edand  muttered  curses.  He  was 
Qck  by  the  physique  common  amongst 
le  of  Lithang,  which  he  did  not  notice 
parts  of  Eastern  Thibet,  where  the 
VFe  mostly  tall  in  stature,  with  a 
I  of  black  hair  hanging  over  their 
ii  while  their  complexion  is  a  very 
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dark  brown  ;  but  many  of  the  Lithangites  are 
thick  sturdy  fellows,  with  short  woolly  hair, 
and  lighter  complexion,  forming  a  great  con- 
trast with  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Eastern  Thibetans. 

LITHANTHRAX,  Lat.     Coal. 

LITHARGE,  Eng.,  Fr. 
Chin. 

DUT. 


Mih-fco-tang, 

Gelit, 

Glotte,  Glatte,  Oeb. 

Murdar-sang,  Hind.,PeR8. 

Bi>dar,  „ 

Litargirio,  I T. 


Lithargyrium, 

Qlet, 

Almartaga, 

Litarjirio, 

fiffarudar-unghi, 


Lat. 
Rub. 

Sp. 


Tam. 


Litharge  is  a  semi- vitrified  oxide  of  lead  : 
it  is  usually  made  iu  the  process  of  smelting 
argentiferous  galena,  and  is  employed  in  the 
arts  by  potters,  glass-makers,  painters,  it  sells 
at  £18  the  ton. — McCulloch  ;  8»nilh  ;  Poole, 

LITHARGYRIUM,  Lat.    Litharge. 

LITH0D0MU8,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

LITHOSPERNUM.  The  roots  of  some 
species  of  Lithospermum  afford  a  lac  for 
dyeing  and  painting. 

LITTGRAL-CONCRETE  is  a  variety  of 
the  rock  which  has  nothitherto  found  a  specific 
place  in  geological  catalogues  :  the  name  has 
been  conferred  on  it  from  its  being  invariably 
found  close  by  the  sea-shore  of  the  Bombay  coast 
and  Western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
and  from  its  resemblance  to  the  artificial  stone 
formed  by  the  cementation  of  sand,  gravel,  or 
other  coarse  material,  by  lime-water  or  mortal*. 
It  is  composed  of  the  material  prevailing  on 
the  shores — shells,  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles, 
and  varies  in  its  character,  with  the  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood,— being  micaceous  towards 
Cochin  and  Tellicherry,  from  the  quantity  of 
sand  and  other  nodules  from  the  granite  and 
gneiss  ;  gi-avelly  to  the  north  of  Bombay,  and 
around  it,  composed  almost  entirely  of  frag- 
ments of  shells.  Sir  Erskine  Perry  states  that 
this  strange  variety  of  rock  is  to  be  found  all 
along  the  Himalaya,  and  prevails  extensively 
in  Southern  India.  It  is  to  be  met  with  only 
in  the  regions  where  rains  abound.  Along  the 
shores  of  Sind,  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea, 
though  the  material  composing  it  is  abundant 
in  a  position  similar  to  that  in  which  it  exists 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  it  is  nowhere  cemented 
into  stone.  Even  on  Bombay  islaud,  indeed, 
the  cementation  is  far  from  invariable  :  in 
one  part  of  the  esplanade  there  is  loose  sand 
on  the  surface,  and  concrete  beneath  :  at 
another,  sand  or  concrete  as  the  case  may  be, 
from  the  surface  throughout  to  the  rock  :  and 
in  a  recent  excavation,  concrete  was  found  for 
the  first  twenty  feet,  resting  on  abed  of  fine 
sand,  perfectly  loose.  It  is  frequently  found  to 
rest — ^as,  for  example,  at  Sewree  and  Mahim 
— on  a  bed  of  blue  clay  filled  with  kunkor  and 
mangrove-roots,  ofFeriug  evidence  of  a  depret- 
sion  from  the  time  the  numgrores  ^ 
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LITMUS. 

Iilgli-wnter  nmrk,  so  .is  to  permit  the  gravt'l 
deposit  to  accumulate.  The  whole  must  then 
have  been  raided  l)y  a  secoud  upheavfil  to  its 
present  level  The  priDcipal  quarries  of 
these  are  at  Verso va,  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Bombay,  where  the  shore  is  shel- 
tered by  a  vast  dyke  of  basalt  formerly  sub- 
merged* In  qiiarryino:  it,  the  Band,  whu-h 
Beldom  oxteiidH  mnre  than  a  few  indies  down, 
IB  first  removed,  and  iheroek  is  smooth  on  the 
surface*  A  space  about  twetve  feet  each  way 
ift  next  divided  into  slabs  one  foot  K|uiire, — 
tl»e  grooves  between  them  bcincr  cut  with  a 
light  flat-VK)intcd  single  bhided  pick.  These 
are  raised  successively  by  a  tool  somcrhing 
between  an  a<1ze  and  a  miiltoek,  a  single 
stroke  of  whirli  is  in  freacral  suHtcicnt  ibi-  the 
delJichment  of  eacli  from  its  l)ed  The  blocks 
thus  cut  out  and  raised  being  thrown  aside, 
the  bed  is  once  more  smoothed,  and  the  oper- 
ation resutneil  till  the  pit  readies  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight,  when,  it  being  no  lon;^rr  con- 
veDieot  to  remove  the  stones  by  hand  or  bas- 
ket, a  new  pit  is  cut,  Tldn  variety  of  build* 
ing  materint  is  brought  in  vast  qnantiticfs  to 
Bombay  where  a  ktrge  portion  of  tiie  native 
houses  are  built  of  it.  It  is  not  very  strong, 
but  with  Mie  admirable  cement  employed  with 
such  lavish  hand,  it  makes  a  good  and  ccono- 
inieal  w^alb — Dj\  Buist^  LM.D,^  in  Bom- 
bay  Timesi, 

TJTIIOGRAPHIC  STONES,  are  obtain^ 
ed  from  M  agnosia  a  limestone  ;  in  the  valley 
of  the  Titrabtidranear  Ivuriu>oL  They  were 
tried  in  Madras  and  answered  well.  Mr.  Bing* 
ham  made  stones  for  lithographic  purposes 
from  a  grey  lime-stone,  and  used  them  in 
the  olhce  of  the  Snrveyor-Oenerai*  They 
answered  adminibly  for  the  purpose,  hut  the 
fctone  must  I>g  frej^hly  quarried  or  it  (diip^s  as 
after  exijosnre  to  the  atmosphere  it  grows 
intensely  liard,  and  can  then  only  be  sawn 
into  ^hape.— ^iV.  E,  J.  R.,  I80O  ;  CaL  Cat 
£.r,,  1 862.     See  Limestone. 

LITHOSPERMCM  OFFICINALE.  Its 
seeds  are  long,  very  white,  and  like  small 
stones  or  pearls,  on  which  account  they  have 
been  popularly  used  as  a  remedy  for  stone. 
They  are  kuo^vn  in  India  by  the  name  of 
Lubisfirmun,  The  roots  of  some  species  of 
Lithospermum  at!brd  a  lac  for  dyeing'  and 
painting.— l?ftv'r  ;   f/Shnu(fhnesxy,  p,    497. 

LITHUANIAN,  see  I  ml  i  a,  SanskVit. 

LITHTUK,  Blkm.  Alatouia  scholaris,  i?. 
Br,,  Don, 

LITMUS. 
Totirae»ob  Fr.  }  Lftckmai,  Gaa. 

A  violet -blue  dye,  prepared  chiefly  jn 
Hollond  from  Lecanora  tartarea,  a  li(!hen 
whicii  grows  in  the  Canaij  andCap^:*  de  Verde 
lilmdn*     It   is   mot  with  in    small   cubical 
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cakes,  ofadu^ky  bl> 
pulveri/ed.     It  is  n  ^ 
also  as  a  chemiral  test  < 
dened  by  acids,  while  tbi 
alkalis  ;  for  tltis  purpose  H  U 
in  the  form  of  a  tiucmre,  or  of  ( 
coloured  with  it — Waterslon 
LITSEA,  8p.  ? 


B»CA8» 

CjricjfAa, 
Kaiv, 


ehilotit* 
lUuti, 


Charkn, 

I  Chiuili, 

I      A  s mil II   tree  which  grows  in 

I  Pimjnb    Ilimnlaya   nt   2,*70«1  tn 
up  to  tht^  Cbenab,   In  some  j 

I  an  oil,  expressed  from  the   ti 
according   to   Madden,   asp* 

I  whirli   may  be   this,  yields   n 
Knmar>n. —  lh\  J,  L,  Stttratt 

I      Lrrs^, A  FUSCA TA,  T-A *^ 

I  ing  to  20  feet  in  height  iu  tht^ 
of  Ceylon^  at  an    etevntion  nt  r 
feet  —  VVmc,   En,  PL  Ze^t,^  p, 
LITS^l^A  ZEVLANlCA.i 
LITSI,  HtNtx,  Lahaul,  P[»©ci 
or  wihl   plum  j  also  Pjrrua 
onensi«. 

LITTLE  By^SSES, 
LITTLE    BUKHARA,   aUo   k 
Chinese  Tartary,  also   a»   K»sli5ni 
is    a    great   depressed     valley    i»ba 
mountnius  of  great  height  on  Lbrre 

I  on  the  east  ar^e  baiTen  aatid*  which  1 
perceptibly  into  the  Grejit   desert 
The  Tbn-vShan  range  §epanitea  It  fri 
garia  ;    the  Bolor  range   from  Tt 
nnd    the   Kara   Konim   aud    Kueu 
India   and    Tibet  on   the    ^outh. 

I  is  clayey  nejir  the  base  of  thr  moa 
sandy  in  the  centi-nl  tracts.      Rain  i^ 

I  the  air  is  of  exeeeding  drytiei«&,   b«il 
mate   is  temperate  and    Iiealthy* 
watered  from  the  mountains  ibe 
verging  towards  the  Ergol  t>r  T*i^ 
country  has  gold»  copper,  e«U«  sulpli 
jade-stone*     The  soulhoni  Uik* 
route  passes  tlj rough  it  from  Ki 
and  Kashgar.     From  Aksii  to 
miles.     It   was  subject    to   Cbi 
beginning  of  tite  ChristiiD  iira,  lif 
of  Clnuiijiz  Khan*     After  tlie  si 
i  h    century,    the   Chi 

1  I  of  it.     AUi-Shalir,  or 

tornis  tiic   w^estern  diatrict,  coai;_ 
kand,    Kashgar,    Khotan.    Aksu.   1 
and  Oosh-Turfan,  with 
to    each.     Eastern    Tu;...^^..., 
raahomedan.     Yarkan\l   b    tho 
trade  between  China  and  Bdcbafi. 
from  the  time  of  C'tesia*!,  luui  l)^eo  i 
for  it^  mineral  produetA^  its  jadeaai 
its  shawl  wool  and  fli%x«    It  wss  il 
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LltTLB  riBBT, 


LlTfLE  TIBET. 


irepoi  of  a  rust  trade  with  Hiadufltfln,    strotijj,  hanly,   shott  ami  square  with  a 


'  now    imports   largely  furs,  broad  cloth, 

liber,    atid  sugar. — See    Bukhara,    Ceutral 

*  :^tein  TurkeEtan,  lodisj  Kabul^  Kuna- 

Ifir,  Ijttdak.  ' 

LllLE    TIBET,  the  Byltseof  Ptolemy 

soclern  Balti.     Iskardo,  is  the  capital  city 

kis  Ballistan,  or  Balti,  (called  by  Eoglish 

nph^ra,    "Little   Tibet,")    a   country  a 

deal  to  the  uorth-east  of  Kashmir,  and 

*wcst   of  Ladak,     Gilgit    is  a  ecu u try, 

Dercd  by  Goolam   Singh,   to   the  west- 

-^weat   of    Iskardo.      The   Chorbat   dis- 

b   a  dependency   of   the    government 

ardo*  which,  like  that  of  Le,    is  snb- 

fto   Kashmir.      The   desert  country  by 

Nubra  and  Chorbat  are  separated,   has 

as   a    harrier    to   ihe    further  ex  ten- 

leaatward  of    the  mahomedau     religion 

18  now  univei'saify  that  of  the  people 

whole   of  lakardo  (or  Bfiki)  district, 

II  fts  of  Dras.     On  the  Indus,  and    in 

iUey   south  of  it,  there  is  no  uniDhabit* 

ct  between  the  two,  so  that  the  maho- 

1  nod  bnddhist  population  are  in  direct 

The  result  is,  tliat  tnahomedanism 

[thai  part  gradually,  though  very  slowly, 

Sin^  to  the  eastward.    The  name  Iskardo 

Itnahornrotidan   corruption  of  the  Tibetan 

- '        >\ov  Kardo,  a.*?  it  is  very  commou- 

<'d.    The  mountains  wliich  siir- 

ihe    Iskardo    plain   rise  at  once  with 

abruptness,    and   are   very  eteep  and 

The  houses  of  Isknrdo  are  very  much 

over  a  large   extent  of  surface,  so 

I  is  noappeamnco  of  a  town.     Bhot, 

Ig  to  Latham,  is  a  word  traccablo   uii- 

iippellalions  of  Unit  lu  Bultlstani  But 

I ;  Bet  in  Thibet,  or  in  anch  words  as 

ofeya  or  Bhotiya,  and   in  ethnology 

fees  the  Little  Tibetans,  the  natives    of 

tilt)    Tibetans  of  Tibet    Proper,   and 

^oaely  allied  tribes  of  Butan.     Balti  or 

il  16  called  Palolo  or  Balor  by  the  Dard 

kang  Kod  by  the  Tlbf  tans.     It  is  pro- 

in    Ptolctny    in    Bylrnr.      The    Bhot 

'  is  frcfiuently  called  S kardo  or  Iskardo 

\ihe  name  of  its  well  known  fort   and 

||.     Balli  proper  is  a  small  table   hnid, 

Kill  that  of  Deotsu,  is  about   GO   miles 

id    36  broad,— the  mean  tieight  of  its 

r above  the  sea  is  about  7,000  feet. 

llU  *he   people  of  Little  Thibet,  iho 

^►f  Ftolemy,   though   Tibetan  in   lan- 

►  Jliid  appearance,   are  all  mahomcdans, 

he  more  eastern  TibetiTUs  of 

inselves  Bhotiaor  iuluibitauts 

lol>;   ^y    being   taller  and  less   stoutly 

Their  language  difters  considerably 

lliat    of  Le,   but  only  as  one  dialect 

frQii)  aaother.     The  Bitot  of  Ladak  is 
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cidedly  Mongol  physiognomy — by  which  is 
meant  a  flat  face,  broad  clieek,  depressed  noset 
veiy  large  eari?,  oblique  and  narrow  eyo  cur- 
tailed at  the  corners,  black  hair  and  low 
stature,  their  average  height  being  5  feet 
6*1  iuches  :  the  skulls  are  less  Mongolian, 
having  a  capacity  of  72  cubic  inches,  80 
cubic  inches  being  a  fair  capacity  for  a 
European.  The  grand  Lama  is  a  Bhot. 
The  ordinary  monk  or  priest  in  Tibet  is  the 
GylofDg  : — above  whom  are  the  Lamas  or  pre- 
sidents, and  below  whom  are  the  Tohba  and 
Tnppa*  The  Tuppa  is  a  probationer  who  is 
admitted  into  the  establishment  to  which  he 
would  attach  himself  at  the  age  of  8  or  10, 
and  receives  instruction  accordingly.  At  L5, 
be  becomes  a  tohba,  and  at  24  a  Gylong,  pro- 
vided his  acquirements  be  satisfactory.  There 
aie  two  sects,  the  Gyllupka,  who  dress  in 
yellow,  and  the  Shammar  in  red,  the  Sham- 
roar  Gylong  being  allowed  to  marry.  The 
Bhot  of  the  Tibetans  have  been  extending 
westward.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Himalaya 
mountains  divide  Hindustan  from  Bhotlnnd, 
but  there  are  Bhot  in  several  parts  south  of  the 
crest  of  those  mighty  mountains  in  Gnrhwal 
and  Kemaon*  The  people  of  Le,  the  eastern 
Tibetans,  call  themselves  Bhotialr,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Bhot.  They  are  not  so  tall  and  are 
stouter  made  than  the  Tibetans  of  BultJ  or  Lit- 
tle Tibet,  who  though  Tibetan  in  lauguageund 
appearance  are  all  mahomedans.  Little 
Tibet  is  occupied  by  the  Bhot  race.  Tibet,  in 
the  language  of  Ladak  is  called  Bod,  and  in 
Tibetan  Bod- Pa,  whence  the  word  Butan  of 
the  plaius  applied  to  Tibet.  Tibet  ie  called 
Se-T^ang  by  the  Chinese.  Tibet  is  divided 
into  Upper,  Middle  and  Little  Tibet,  and  ex- 
tends from  Lhasta  to  Gilghit,  a  distance  of 
1,200  English  miles.  Littlo  Tibet  contains 
about  12»000  square  miles,  is  about  ITOmilea 
long,  and  lies  between  74*^  and  76*  do  E, 
Little  I'ibct  or  Bullislan  is  called  by  the 
Kashmiri  Sri  Butan.  Tibetan  districts  aro 
Khapolor,  Cliorbud,  and  Keris,  on  theS?hajok 
river  ;  Khartakshe,  Totte  and  Parguta  on 
the  Sing  ge  chu  ;  Shigaron  the  Shigarriveri 
and  Balti  mid  Kougdo  on  the  Indus.  Tibet 
is  mentioned  by  Abu  Zaid  ul  llasnn  in  A.  v* 
91.3,  by  Ibn  Haukal  in  a.  i>.  DJO,  by  Abu 
Rihan  in  1030,  »nd  by  Edrisi  in  A.  D.  1154. 
Some  supposo  that  Marco  Polo  entered  Thi- 
bet, but  the  wonderful  stories  which  he  tells 
of  its  people  indicate  that  he  wrote  from  hear- 
say >  He,  however,  sojourned  in  the  hills  of 
Badakshau  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  be 
describes  the  con u tries  of  Wakhan,  Paraer» 
Bolor  and  Kashmir.  And.  notwithstanding 
tlie  wide-spread  fame  of  Prester  John,  the 
first   Europeans   seem   to   have    vUi 
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country  In  the  mitMle  of  Che  fiovcntcentli  ecu* 
tury.  Yul-Suiij;  or  L'hassa,  iho  r(?sideiicc  of 
iht  grand  Lmmi.  is  the  vn\nui[  of  Butau  or 
Nortljerii  or  Upp€»r  Tibet.  Leh  or  Lmluk  is 
the  chief  towu  of  tlmt  partofBntfln  called 
MiildJc  Tibet  ;  ami  Iskfirdo  is  the  pnTU'ipnl 
pluce  in  Little  Tibet.  The  Buiti  or  itnlivcs  of 
Little  Tibet  say  UmtLadnk,  Tsknrdo,  Khopalu, 
Vurik,  Nn^yr,  (Tilghit  and  Astor,  are  distinct 
Tibets,  TJm  people  of  Lndnk  arc  buddhisiB  ; 
those  of  Little  Tibet  are  Fhrnh  mahomedanp. 
Ill  tlieir  marriages  tljc  l>ride  comes  to  the 
bouso  of  the  groom,  CultiTation  in  Little 
Tibet  is  carried  on  entirely  by  irrip,ntion» 
Tbo  languiige  of  Tibet  has  ihiity  siniple  let- 
ters, out  of  which  ijftceii  different  Fets  are 
formed,  which  may  bo  nscd  ^ith  a  prefix  of 
some  other  letter,  Thumi  Sambhnta  was 
the  first  who  taught  the  Tibelans  the  use 
of  the  Kashmirian  tdiaractcrs,  which  remaiti 
uiichanfTod  to  this  day.  More  min  ftiUs  in 
Tibet  that!  in  Ladak,  approaching;  even  to 
a  rainy  scoFon.  Slavery  is  a  Tibetan  lusti- 
tufion.  Polyandry  is  common.  Tlie  gra- 
vel of  its  eteppes  yields  gold,  but  the  value 
of  the  crude  borax  of  its  lakei*  is  far  greater 
than  its  precious  metal*  The  tea  trade 
of  Tibet  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  blocks, 
weighing  about  8  lbs*  and  which  pcII  at  from 
12  to  48  shillings  eaclL  Little  Thibet,  has 
8evei*ut  times  tendered  its  allegiance  to  Urilii^h 
India. — Di\  Thompson's  Travels  in  IVestern 
Mimaloya  and  Tibet,  pp.  201,  219,  247; 
Mth,  Hervei/s  Adventures  of  a  Ladj/  in  Tar- 
tariff  Vol.  i, />/[>,  2 1 3- 1 4  ;  Cnvnin^ham^si  Ln- 
dak  ;  La(hao\^s  Ethnolofjy  ;  Mason  ;  Cnmp- 
hell^  ;?.  4H  ;  Timkowski's  Journey  to  Pr/fiwp, 
VoL  ii,  p.  3l!2.  Hen  liulti,  Bylfic»  Dard, 
Gangi  Hnnge,  Indin,  Kuhitl,  Kafer.  KaifnF, 
Kara-koram,  Lndak,  Sikh,  Skardo,  Tibet* 

LIVISTONIA  ROTUNDIFOLIA  h  Fup^ 
posed,  by  Mr,  Wallace,  to  be  tliu  fnn-palm^of 
the  It^af  of  which  tho  people  of  Celebes  make 
water  buckets  and  hu*?kets. 

L'LAMA,  also  written  Lama,  the  spiritual 
ruler  of  Tibet.  In  Tibet,  the  sovcre^ign  Lnmaa 
are  deposited  entire  in  shrines  prepared  for 
their  remains  which  ai*e  ever  afterwards  re- 
garded as  s=acred,  and  visited  with  religious 
awe.  The  bmlics  of  tlie  inferior  Lamas  are 
usually  burnt,  and  their  ashes  preserved  in 
little  metatlic  idols,  to  whidi  pliires  are  apsfgn- 
ed  in  llteir  pacred  cabinets,  Urdinaiy  (lorsoiis 
no  treated  with  lc?s  ceremony — some  arc 
\'lfii]  to  h'tfty  eminences  wheic  (hey  are  left 
ri\  by  ravens  kite**,  and  other 
inimals.  liut  I  hey  nlst7  have  places 
trd  by  walls  where  the  dim  I  ;u'o.  placed. 
igols  sometimes  bury  their  ilead  ; 
>y  Iravt?  ihrm  expo^erl  in  their  crifHus, 
III  in  with  ptone?^  P'^T^^'^^^  ve^nrd  tn 
4Bi» 


Li>AHA. 

tho  sign  under  wbicb  the  dc 
Ills  age,  tho  day  and  hour  of  Ikb  I 
detcnnine  the  mode  m  which  )i^ 
totTed.     For  this  purpose  tUey 
book ^,  which  are  exchiimed  to  J 
Lam  Si;.     Sometimes  they  bum 
leave  it  exposed  to  tho  Itird^  autl 
Cliildicn  wIjo  die  suddenly  ute  I 
paints  on  the  road.     In  Spiti,  ' 
Himalaya,  when  &  person  dies, 
sometimes   buried,  or  bnnit,  or  thr 
the  river,  or  cut  into  final  I  pieces 
admonitions  are  made  over  sb»   U 
departed  spirit,  such  a*  do  r 
self,  your  cannot  enter  it  (tt. 
body)  in  pummer,  it  quickly  I  -,1 
In    Tibet,    civil   and    military  »^ijm 
are    made   by    the    Dalai   Liama 
resident  Chir^e^e  minister  of  Ant 
Their   grades   are    five,   ilio    big 
ef|ulvalent  to  tho  Cliinef»e  third,  1 
%vhich  dec  lathes  a  rank   in  Cbitta| 
by  the   Taugul,  who  apfiear  toi 
to  liereditMry   ofiices  ;  the  VJ 
button  by  reason  of  the 
Itead-dress.     In  Anterior 
cantonments,   or    eueampifieoL 
great  ;  43  as  middle-sixed,  25  ftsl 
as  ftnntier  posta.     In  Ulterior! 
middle  class  and    ] 5  £in&)l  ytog 
tsau  ni*0  fi  up  ported   by  a  con  til 
luh-yioij  from  Sz'chncn   tsndl^ri 
sze,  three  captains,  and   bIx  boI_ 
are  distributed  through    l>citli  pro* 
native   sohlieiy  nre  liui    3,000,  li 
tevior,  hot  10  in    Ui tenor  Tibi'ti; 
jib  and  500   atDziang.     Tli#" 
into  small  sections  of    25  uiidcf 
five  of  these  make   Z  t^ikftittgl 
two  of  these,  ft  yti-fotig'fe  ;  ti 
rai-fuugV  :    then?    nro    hix     of 
Tilu»t. —  Wttde't   Chinese    Armtf^  ^ 

LLTN,  Ctmuic.     Flax. 

LOADSTONE. 

5t  ,  fit 

L'hwrniilc-Puttttrt 

CaUmitii, 

Iktagiiea,  l.  .r      K*uLiu&, 

Batu  bratvi,l>a»bbmn*,M  At,  1 

Magneliu  iron  01^,  operoxi  •!•  -^ 
in  consideralde  qiiatttittes 
Aya,^kanta  inattlSalakevat 
ironstone  gemV*  \h  a  plir 
crit  poem  Mahitc  ami  Madi 
it  seem  possible  that  art itirii  _ 
as  the  prf>per ties  of  the  loiMMfi 
to  the  ancient   hitidf>Of<.     Thftj 
fung  by  OrpheuH  wa^Mif 
(oiy. — Mef'uUoch  ;   3f/i/afl 
in  Hindu   Thrnir*'^  Voi,  ii, j 
TOASA       n.     M,» tlnl 


LOBELIA  SUCCULENTA. 


LOCUM. 


pecies  of  which  possess  the  properties  of  ,  LOBELIA  TRIGONA,  a  small  annual 
^  the  flowers  are  red,  white  au^  yellow,  |  rainous  plant  which  deliglits  in  wet  pasture 
tie  grown  from  seed,  and  any  common    ground,  and  appears  during  the  wet  and  cold 


lita  them.^Riddell. 
BAGARII,  io  lat.  29*  58',  long.  79  18', 
I  in  Kamaon,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Ram- 
.  Its  fort  is  6,430  feet,  or  6,461  feet 
the  sea  according  to  Webb,iu  J.A.S.,  66. 
BAN,  Bos  wel  lift  serrata,  also  Sty  rax 
ID,  yielding  Gum  Benjamin,  used  as 
aUnt,  and  eaten  in  pawn  leaves  ;  the 
r^  of  India,  sublime  the  benzoin  acid 
mrely,  and  administer  it  as  an  aphrodi- 
one  seer  costs  from  two  rupees  to  two 
half.  The  gum  resin  of  the  Boswellia 
era  is  also  considered  as  ''  luban"  by 
mmunitv. —  Getil.  Med,  Top,,  p,  144. 
BHAJI,    ■  


seasons. — G'Shanghnessy,  p,  426. 

LOBELIACEiE,  Juss,,  comprises  2  Gen., 
15  sp.,  viz.,  1  Piddingtonia,  14  Lobelia. 

LOBIA,  Hind.  Dolichos  sinensis,  also  D. 
catiany.  Kala  lobia,  is  Dolichos  lablab.  Large 
red  and  white  beans,  haricot  bean,  Phaseolus 
vulgaris  or  P.  lunatus.  Lobian,  a  white  bean 
with  a  black  eye,  Dolichos  sinensis. 

LOBIPESHYPERBOREUS,Phalaropu8 
hyperboreus,  the  Red-necked  Phalarope,  has 
the  circuit  of  northern  regions  :  one  specimen 
obtained  in  Nicaragua,  and  a  pair  in  the 
Bermudas.  It  is  a  little  arctic  bird,  of  rare 
occurrence  even  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
Orkney  and  Shetland  :  but   a  specimen  was 


BE    KE    BHAJI,    Duk.      Dolichos  | 

f,  Dolichos  tranquebaricus.  i  about   a.  d.    1845,    procured  near   Madras, 

BE  LI  A,    is    an   interesting   genus   of  >  which  is  now  in  the  Calcutta  museum. 
,  easily  cultivated   in    Southern   Asia       LOBI-VANELLUS   LEUCURUS.    This 
»d,  the  blossoms  are  extremely   beauti-  I  is  found  in  ludia,  the  only  Indian  specimen 

previously  recorded  was  obtained  in  Calcutta. 
LOBOTES  ERATE,  Cuv,  and  VaL 
L.  Farkarii,  Ouv.  and  Val, 
Ikau  batu,  or  Ikau  Pich&t  priek,  Malay. 

This  fish  has  a  total  length  of  2  feet  5  inches  ; 
it  inhabits  the  sea  of  Penang,  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Singapore,  Java,  Madura,  Malabar, 
Ceylon,  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  estuaries  of  the 
Ganges.  The  air-vessel  is  very  large,  about 
^  of  the  total  length,  silvery  white  and  of  a 


m  their  variety  of  colours,  they  require  | 
t  rich  soil,  with  a  moderate  quantity 
ter.  Dr.  Wight,  in  Icones  gives  Lo- 
iromatica,  excelsa,  nicotianaefolia,  tri- 
ra,  trigona.  L.  cardinalis,  is  an  annual 
Dg  glabrous  plant,  a  native  of  China. 
rs  of  a  pink  colour.  In  gardens  it 
is  over  the  soil,  rooting  at  every  branch, 
well-adapted  for  borders  to  parterres. 
ms,  and  varieties  are  pretty  little  pro- 


nt  plants,  generally  having  blue  flowers,    lanceolate  shape.     It  is  excessively  thin  and 


id  well  in  tiic  flower  beds,  raised  from 
;  will  not  live  through  the  hot  weather, 
icotianaefolia,  erect,  leaves  subses- 
mceolar,  acrute,  entire,  raceme  termi- 
A  stout  tall  species,  occurring  in  the 
J  of  Bautralore.  L.  ra<licans,  acciden- 
Qtroduced  from  China  into  the  Calcutta 
I,  where  it  flowers  during  the  rains  ; 
much    branched,    spreading  over  the 


so  firmly  adhering  to  the  back,  that  but  a 
small  part  can  be  removed.  The  isinglass 
is  by  the  Chinese  dealers  considered  to  be  of 
good  quality,  but  the  small  quantity  procur- 
able renders  the  fish  less  valuable  in  this 
respect.  —  Cantor, 

LOBSTER,  Ecrevisse,  Fr.  ;  Cancer,  Lat. 
One  of  the  Crustacea. 

LO  CIIOU,  a  high  island,  flattened  at  top. 


I,   and   sending  forth  roots  from  each  '  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  lying  north- 
ilet.       Dr.    O'Shaughnessy    instituted  j  ward  of  Pootoy. 
3US  experiments  with  this  species,  but        LOCK. 
it    to  be   altogether   inert.— Ja/f rev  ;  I  Sloten,  Dut. 

f/    ;     WigfU^s     Icones      Plantarum    ;    f^J^l:,^  Jf^l 

Talft,  Ouz.  Hind. 

Kufl.Kulf, 


Serrature,  It. 

Kufl,  Peks. 

Fechadurai,  Port. 

Samki,  Ros. 

Cerradurat,  Cerrajoi,  Sp. 


tqhneisy,  pp,  424-5. 
JELIA    INFLATA,    Indian   tobacco. 
ive    of  the   United   States  ;   an   acrid        An  implement  applied  to  doors,  boxes,  &c., 
c  and  violent  emetic  ;  in  small  doses  |  for  securely   fastening   tliem. — McCulloch*s 
retic    and     expectorant.     A     poj)nlar  j  Commercial  Dictiotiary, 
f    in    the   United   States,   where   from  I      LOCRIAN,  an  ancient  race  who  followed 
ouB    use    it  has    often    proved    fatal.  |  the  system  of  maternal  descent.     The  Aka- 

Podwal,  are  a  caste  in  Malabar  and  Canara 
who  follow  the  rule  of  Marumakatayam,  or 
descent  from  mothei*s,  the  descensus  ab 
utero  of  the  Locrians,  who  drove  the  Sicilians 
out  of  a  part  of  Italy.     See  Polyandry. 

LOCUM,  Lat.,  Sans.  A  place,  a  Jocftlitj, 
a  world.     See  Hindu,  Loka. 

483 


ef  employment  is  in  asthma,  and  in 
in  of  euema  in  strangulated  hernia. — 
^ghnessy,  p.  423. 

(ELIA      SUCCULENTA,      Blume, 
errj  grass.    A  small  procumbent  plant, 
lapted  for  hiding  the  earth  in  flower- 
9  is  also  L.  erinus. 
483 
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LOCUSTELLA  RAYI,  the  SnUcaiia 
iociistelk  or  British  Grasshopper  Wiirbler  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  is  migtfltory. 
Has  onco  been  obtained  in  Central  ludia^  iiud 
ouco  in  Lower  Bengal  ;  where  an  affined 
species,  L.  rnbescens,  is  not  unconunon. 
Both  specimens  are  in  the  Calcutta  museoin. 
It  would  appear  to  be  not  uucoromon  at  Mhow. 
A  Bpecirncn  has  also  been  seen  from  the  north- 
west Himalaya. 


PEfta. 


LOCUST. 

J&r«d, 

Jarad  al-balir, 

Faridi, 

Ophiomacbca, 

Ar, 

Eor^T, 

Gr. 

Hkb. 

Mdig, 

MdAkb. 

W^lakh- 
Malakh' 
BftiUkb- 

♦tlarytd^ 

One  of  the  principal  genei^a  contained  in 
the  family  Locustidsp,  is  the  Locusta  of 
Leach,  in  which  the  liiuder  legs  are  about 
equal  to  the  whole  body  in  length,  and  tbe 
anteunse  filiform  or  terminated  in  u  club. 
Upwards  of  twenty  ppecie^  of  thig  genus  are 
known,  and  it  l6  to  this  group  to  which  the 
Gryllus  migratorius  of  Linnoeus  belongs,  a 
large  species  which  has  occasionally  been 
found  in  Britain,  and  which  in  some  parts  of 

Europe  sometimes  multiplies  to  such  a  degree  ;  They  came  from   th©  Bh 
as  to  devastate  largo  districts.     Africa  at  all  I  appeared  to  bo  making  tlicit 
times  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  subject 


Sinai.     The  it  lociat,  ^ 

JEdipodium)   r  jttm, 

Africa  and   the   South  of  Aikftj 
wilt  I    transparent   elytra,   af 
whitish  wings  and  pink  legs.     Tbcyl 
power  of  inflating  thetnaelvfifi  wi^ 
travelling  about  18  miles  t  ilaj 
bred  in  the  deserts  of  Afabia 
Fottinger  states  that  it  is  a  H 
nnquetitionable    fact^    that 
insects  never  |>enetrate  to   th/t 
Saltarawan  unless  in  years  of  \ 
famine  ;  they  then  come  «s  tlii 
to  complete  tlte  devastation,  an«li 
more    astonishing,   they    iuvar 
from  one  quarter  (the  south-^a 
to  the  same.     Locusts  vi«it  thf 
North- West  Provinces  and  do  i 
wbile  pursuing  their  davastatingj 

On  one  Nth  September  Aigli 
made  their  appearance    iu    ihe^ 
Chlnwarmh*  and  HoaliungiibAd 
the  Central  Provinces,  takitig  a  tou 
ly  direction.     A  report  liat^d  TlliJ 
Hoshungabad^  stated  that  locus 
appearance  in  great  uumb^r$ 


to  the  ravagefi  of  locusts*  Mr.  Barrow  states, 
that,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  an  area  of  nearly  two  thousand  square 
mi  let  might  be  said  hterally  to  be  covered  with 
them.  When  driven  into  the  sea  by  a  north- 
west wind  they  formed  upon  the  shore,  for 
fifty  miles,  a  bank  ihree  or  four  feet  high,  and 
when  the  wind  was  south-east  the  stench  was 
so  powerful  as  to  be  smelt  at  the  distance 
of  150  miles.  The  locust  migrates  in  masses. 
They  often  cross  from  Africa  to  Madagascar, 
from  Africa  to  Syria  and  sometimes  to  Italy, 
Their  ravages  iu  the  North -West  Pro^^inces, 
in  1832,  as  described  by  Dr.  McGregor 
in    JL  of   Med.   Soc,    N.    W.     P.,    1842, 


ward    in   the   direction   of  Eltlels 
kept  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Saip 
of  hi  111.     The  country  hetweeo  T 
Rampoor  was  coveii^d  wltli  ihem;  wH 
air,  they  appeared  like  clouds,  and 
ing  through  them  they  lay  as  thtciil 
on  the  ground  devastating  the  w 
country.     The  genus  Acrydium  ikf  || 
may  be  distinguished  from 
presence  of  a   large  and 
on  the  prsisternum,  or  bet« 
teqs,   by  the  one  central   oc« 
three  disposed   triaugularly^  ac 
transverse    striae    of    tb^    pr 
spociea  A.  peregrtuura  of    01  ii 
described  by   that  author  lo   hb 


Vol.  i,  mentions  that  a  cloud  of  locusts  ap-    daus  l^empire  Othomau/*  and  by  ll« 
peared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jubbulpore 
about  6  P.  M.      The    compact  black    mass 
afforded  a  curious  spectacle  as  it  came  waft* 


Serveillc,  iu  his  treatise  oo  the  Oi 
forming  part  of  the  KomveJleoSifiliii 
p.  666,  from  which  I  extraei  tba  b 


ing  on  tlie  wind  from  the  north-east,  speeding    **  Lengtli  about  2^  inchai.  Body 


westwards,  and  apparently  making  forMundla. 
When  we  take  into  account  the  myriads  of 
units  that  often  go  to  compose  one  of  the§e 
living  clouds,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  ravag- 
ed espectalmost  instantaneously  exhibited  by 
the  fields,  the  locust  columns  have  marched 
over.  A  host  of  red  locusts,  once  spread  500 
milea  over  the  MalirattJi  country  all  around 


Poonah  and 
(Gryllus)  n 
devasiatai  »i^**»v » '  u 
the  South  of  Aiiif 


liiuvitKhi  t^d    1^ 


rally  of  a  lively  yellow*  ooeaaionally  f 

and  clear  red  (rougeafr«.)    Head dT 

colour,  smooth,  with  its  hinder 

by  two  oblique  ferrngiiJo«]»  linaiv  ^ 

tiuct,   Pro  thorax   marked  with 

especially   behind  ;  dorsjil  rlevatiaB 

transverse  lines  distinct.  Elytra  (wiB| 

longer  than  llie  abdomen,  nantiir,  rv 

The  Acrydium  I  tip,  of  an  opaque  jellow  ai  the  hi 

at  intervals,    along  the  anterior  border  i  the  n^ 

f  Africa  and    rent  and  eolaitrleaa,  chsfgwl 

uH  that  of  I  square  dusky  patches  of  wf  "^ 


LOCUbT* 


) 


jue,  the  others  open  (reiiestrees) 
by  %  uuion  of  dark   uerves,  de- 
up9ti   a     colourlejis    grouuU  ;    these 
foim   towards   the  extreraitjr  of  the 
irregular    ti*aoflvei*se  band^.      Wings 
long   as  the  elytra,   traiispareut, 
lustrous  ;  nerves  yellow  ;  base  aud 
border   tiuged   with   yellow.      The 
lo,   and  under  the  surface  of  the  body 
ra  aud  shiuiug  ;  the  terminal  pieces 
Legs  of  a  bright  yellow,  spines  of  the  I 
tibtas  with   black    tips,     Anleunie  | 
Al   base,   lljeu  darkiah.     The  yellow 
Dplaeed  iu  some  individuals  by  red. 
ilhor  described  bis  yellow  variety  from 
IS  takeu  ia  Senegal,  the  red  one  fiom 
Sinai, — a    wide    distribution.     Buth 
I  occur  iu  ludia«  those  from  Raueeguoj 
U^ace  of  red,  while  in  those  ordinarily 
red   h   the   predominant    colour. 
has  figured  the  red  variety  in  his 
ttlCt  %.  3,     He  quotes  from  tiie  work 
ier,  pj-eviously  named,  a  descriptioQ  of 
^tta  of  this  8f»ecies  sufficiently  resem- 
vrhat  wo   bflvc  lately   observed.     Ac- 
lyiiig    tlie    burning;    south    winds   in 
tie    say?,  clouds   of  locusts  (A,    fiere- 
arrive    ft-om  the  interior  of  Ara- 
iha  eouth  of  Persia  causing  a  devas- 
cocDplete  aud  almost  as  r«pid  as  that 
on  Europe  by  tlie  most  violent  haiU 
It  is  difficult  to  express  the  efft^ct 
light  of  the  whole  atmosphere  filled  ou 
Ide,  and  to  an  immense  height,  witli  au 
able  quantity  of  Uiese  insects,  moving 
aud  uniform  flight  with  a  ooiac  like 
i-aio,  the  sky  darkened  and  the  light 
atiD    diminished.       In    one    instaut 
roofs  of  the  houses,  the  streets  and 
.^    were  covered    with  locusts,    aud 
daya  they  had    destroyed   nearly  all 
but  fortuniitcly  their  life  was  but 
jd   they  seemed   to    have  emigrated 
reproduce  themselves  and  die.     For 
8   after  tJie    fields    were    covered 
fir  bodies.     The  Aerydium    lineole, 
food   in  the    markets   of  Bagdad, 
CBcIipoda  migratoria,  eat  tending  its 
Tartary  to  Central  Africa  and 
tA  I?)pahan»  are  the  only   other 
itory  and,  so  to  speak,  epi- 
1  sporadic  species  sometimes 
auch  an  axtent  as  to  euuse  infinite 
,.      In  1861,  in  rcnt-free  lands  in 
ibelonging  to  the  temple  of  Jugga- 
-i^t ♦-,.-.' TV, p  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a 
ium  about  an  inch  in  length, 
timifci  .'>  the  Ooriya. 
iaaacta  have  received  characteristic 
laaoy  langtiages,  for  without  laying 
tlie  dd  derivation  of  locust,  **  a  locis 
48S 
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LOCUST. 

ufitis,**  the  Hebrew  name  (arbeh)  from  the 
root  **  to  multiply,"  the  Sanscrit  from  the 
root  "  to  leap,"  the  Arabic  from  one  signify- 
ing devastation,  give,  whtn  taken  together,  a 
tolerably  full  description  of  t^ie  insects'  habits. 

Aristotle's  description  of  its  metamorphoses 
(De  Auimalibus,  v.  28),  is  accumte  enough, 
but  appears  to  be  drawn  from  those  species 
which  form  the  family  (xryllid*  of  modern 
entomologists.  The  females,  he  Pays,  are 
furnished  with  an  ovipositor  (Kaulos)  by 
means  of  which  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
ground,  choosing  especially  such  localities  as 
the  cracks  in  a  soil  broken  by  the  plough, 
The  ova  remain  beneath  the  surface  during 
winter,  env©lof>ed  in  a  sort  of  pouch,  or  thin 
earthy  film  ;  in  spring  tliey  produce  u  small 
black  locust,  which  grows  larger,  shedding 
its  skill  from  time  to  time.  The  locu^its  die 
after  breeding,  being  killed  by  a  seolex  or 
wornn  produced  in  the  throat.  This  last  ob- 
servation is  evidently  derived  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  somti  sort  of  icbneumon  lurva 
observed  by  Aristutle  himself  whose  I'esearch 
and  correctness  make  him  as  much  to  bo  relied 
upon  as  any  modern  observer. 

Pliny,  as  usual,  repeats  Aristotle,  adding 
traveller's  tales  more  or  less  improbable.  As 
an  iastance  of  his  want  of  personal  observa- 
tion, take  his  statement  that  the  newly  hatch- 
ed locust  is  without  legs,  whereas  like  alt  of 
the  Orthoptera  it  is  similar  except  in  size  and 
the  absence  of  wings  to  the  perfect  state  of  the 
insect.  "  The  locust  seizea  a  serpent  by  the 
throat  and  kills  it."  They  are  three  feet  long 
in  Tudia,  and  their  dried  legs  and  thighs  arc 
used  as  saws — (cniribus  et  feminibus  serrarum 
usum  prcebere, — "  by  the  women,'*  oddly  add 
Kirby  aud  S pence,  evidently  confounding 
feminibus  with  feminis.)  **  Flights  of  them  fall 
suddenly  and  fortuitously  into  seas  and  pools 
and  ao  die.  Some  say  that  they  cannot  fly  by  J 
night,  in  this  forgetting  that  they  frequently 
cross  long  tracts  of  ocean,  impelled  by  hunf^er. 
Their  visits  are  looked  upon  as  signs  of  God's 
wrath.  They  obscure  the  sun,  and  the  whii^ 
ring  of  their  wings  is  that  of  a  fligljt  of  large 
birds.  As  though  it  were  nothing  to  have 
crossed  the  ocean  they  soon  spread  over  im- 
mense tracts  of  lai;td,  devouring  nil  they  can 
to  the  very  doors  of  houses,  and  blighting 
with  their  touch  what  they  do  not  eat.  They 
visit  Italy  from  Africa,  and  drive  the  popu- 
lation to  consult  the  Sibylh'ne  books.  In 
Cyrene  public  war  is  by  Jaw  declared  upon 
them,  three  times  in  the  year,  viz.,  upon  their 
ova,  upon  the  larva*  and  upon  the  adult 
insect ;  whoever  will  not  help  is  prosecuted 
as  a  deserter.  In  Lemnoes  everj  man  is 
obliged  to  prod'jce  a  certain  number  of  dead 

locusts.    They  also  encourage  chougha  (Gra 
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"?«Tft)  wiiie'h  destroy  mnuy.     The  Fai  Uiiaiis 
fccU  ou  locusts.**  I 

History  is  full  of  accounts  of  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  this  pingue  ;  aiul  one  feature 
Ippears  in  nearly  all  the  clescriptious — the 
limultaoeous  death  of  whole  flights,  and 
pestilence  ensuing  on  the  putrefaction  of  their 
bodies.  So  Joel  :  "  hut  I  will  renaove  far 
oft'  from  yow  the  northern  army — and  his 
stink  shall  come  up,  and  his  ill-savour  shall 
come  up  because  he  bath  done  great  rhings*'* 
(Joel,  ii,  20-)  It  is  not  known  whether  this 
cause  of  annoyance  has  yet  been  experienced 
in  India  ;  if  not  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
flights  beiug  comparatively  sauintl  and  divided, 
Kirby  and  Speuce,  i,  218,  relate  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mujor  Moor,  author  of  the  Pantheon, 
that  a  Hight  of  red  locusts  (evidently  identi- 
ciil  with  Indian  species}  foviuiug  a  column 
500  railes  long  ravaged  the  Mahratta  country. 
Serveille,  has  drawn  some  observations  from 
M.  Solier  ( Annales  de  la  Societe  Eutoroolo- 
gique  de  Fi-aore,  ii,  486)  on  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  South  of  France  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  these  insect  pests.  The  com- 
munes have  for  <:euturie8  hack  spent  large 
aniountH  on  this  object.  In  I  SI 3  Marseilles 
expended  20,000,  and  A  lies  25,000  fraucs  ; 
and  money  is  still  allowed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, 25  centimes  are  paid  for  two  pounds 
weight  of  insects,  and  50  centimes  for  the 
same  w*eight  of  eggs.  The  bunt  commences 
10  May,  and  almost  ►the  whole  population 
of  certain  villagen  is  employed  in  it.  A 
cloth  of  coarse  web  is  canicd  by  four  men, 
one  holding  each  corner.  The  two  who 
walk  first  make  tlie  foremost  edge  of  the 
cloth  sweep  the  ground,  and  the  insects  leap 
iiUo  the  cloth  where  thuy  are  caught  as  in  a 
l>ag.  A  s^muH  bag  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  like 
an  entomologist*s  batf  net,  is  also  used.  The 
females  lay  from  August  to  October  ;  the 
eggs  being  placed  in  holes  in  the  earth  in  a 
cylindricttl  tube  of  glutinous  matter  covered 
with  a  thin  envelope  of  earth  (exactly  as 
quoted  above  from  Aristotle  )  The  lube  is 
altotit  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  3  or  4  lines 
wide,  and  placed  horizontally.  Each  tube 
[>ntains  from  50  to  60  L*g^s,  and  acliild  train- 
to  the  work    can  collect  10  io  14    pounds 

"per  diem,  each  pound  containing  about  800 
eggs.  In  other  places  carts  are  driven  up 
d  down  over  the  breeding  grounds  with  the 
Ijject  of  destroying  tlie  egg- pouches  by 
crushing  them  into  the  earth.     Trum[>ets  a  ltd 

_«ven  cannon  have  also  been  Ufe^ed  to  turn  the 

Qurae    of  the    Oght,    but    probably    without 

iiceess,  as  the  auditory  organs  of  insects  are 

tint  greatly  developed,  though  in  the  ease  of 

i  aimihir  methods  hare  long  been  success- 

Ujt  enptaycil.     in  some  parts  of  A  frica  they 
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ar#  oooketi  and  i»ateo  by  the 

natives  of  Senegal  are  «^«id  to  dry 
having  reduced  them  i  r,  af 

Hour.     Captain  i^ule  (;^  la  I 

of  an  interview  widi  Jr.  ;.  ni^oi'Bd 
the  repast  which  f. 1 1  • .  w  1 1 ,  rnt-i*tiofi 
most  notable  viand  prodi  >  i  n*!!-! 
locusts.     These  were  biou*:L;  m  h^ 


These  were  biou^i 
in  succesbive  aaucers.  They  were  i 
like  what  one  would  auppo^  fria 
would  taste-  The  inside,  he  bcfi 
removed  and  the  cavity  stiilfed  wi 
spiced  meat.  Locust  curries  iiave 
been  pronounced  tusipiJ,  and  th^ 
metiiod  of  eating  them  U  frtei^  ia  b 
ha^  not  beeu  tried  in  this  r< 
also  recommended  tube  b-  i 

butter,  or  roa*ted»  with  a  little 
migratoria  is  more  substantial  than 
locuj^t.  The  Acridophagi  of  CEtl 
subsisted  entirely  ou  this  atitneut 
ever,  said  to  have  been  thin 
and  to  have  tuf!ered  a 
agonizing  death*  The^c  people 
fires  of  dry  leaves  under  tlie  H 
brought  the  insect  down  in 
uuraleis,  A  character  in 
( Acharn,  1116)  raises  the  ^w 
locusts  or  fieldfares  arc  the  di 
and  answers  in  favour  of  the 
which  one  might  infer  that  it  was 
ed,  though  not  a  freqiienr  tMiI 
among  the  Greeks,  The  1 
the  Acridophagi  above-ro> 
to  grow  fat  upon  thi!«  diet.  Boi 
the  Arabs  that  where  they  hun^  oi 
lose,  the  people  are  thankful  (tw 
locusts,  in  £1  Heja2  th 
certain  ;  during  th**  U«t  6^ 
Captain  Burton *s  ^ 
but  few.  They  n 
boiling  in  1^1 1  water  and 
days  iu  the  sun  :  a  "  wet* 
is  as  a  snail  to  a  Briton.  TIh* 
off,  the  stomach  draivti,  the 
prickly  part  of  tlie  le^  arp  plo 
insect  is  ready  for  tbf- 
never  eaten  with  swe« 
be  nauseou!*  :  the  diiih  i^ 
S  salt  and  pepper,  or  oqI 
butt^^r,  when  ii  ta$$t«e  di 
plate  of  j'tato  ^hrimpa.  A^ 
insecta  are  generally  c^aJ 
times  Malakh,  one  kind 
the  epithet  halal,  the 
ful  ;*  tlie  other  is  tmrai 
is  smaller  and  moj 
akh  halal,  from  wi»»  ..  ..  4 
The  Arabs  prepaid  a  di*li 
them  with  salt,  a utl  oiizin^ 
fat  ;  they  sometiines  loasl 
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m  in  warm  water,  and  without  j 
culinary  process,  devour  almost 
except  the  wiogs.  Ouseley  eat  I 
3ts  variously  cooked,  aud  thought  j 
)  means  unpalatable  ;  in  flavour 
.  like  a  lobster  or  rather  a  shrimp  ; 
offensively  stale,  nor  absolutely 
nany  countries  of  Asia,  in  Africa, 
some  parts  of  Europe,  they  have 
d  with  them  not  only  famine  but 
destroying  leaves  and  fruits  ;  corn, 
everything  that  wore  a  vegetable 
;  while  they  caused  infectious 
the  putrefaction  of  their  bodies, 
^lalakh,  are  Persian  names  for  a 
h  the  Arabs  most  commonly  call 
10  kind,  blown  over,  from  the 
ist  of  Arabia  to  Bushuhr,  the 
^led  malakh  daryai  or  the  ^^sea 
[  the  Arabs,  Jarad  al  bahr,  in  the 

Bochart  has  enumerated  various 
I  Arabic  names  for  the  locust  in  his 
lleirozoicon"  (Lib.  vi,  Cap.  i,  et 
loes  not  mention  the  above  Persian 
lier  does  he  remark  that  in  the 
isr  or  Egypt,  those  jarad  al  bahr  or 
,"  above  noticed,  are  called  Faridi, 
>  the  MS.  Burhan-i-Katiah.  Zaka- 
divides  the  locusts  into  two  classes 
len   aii<l  footmen,  *'  mounted  and 

which  will  call  to  the  recollec- 
Biblioal  reader  some  passages  from 
c  Apocalypse. 

kal  calls  the  locust  which  infests 
llus  gregorius,  and  thinks  it  to  be 
m  that  which  is  called  by  Linnaeus, 
Locusts  are  sold  in  the  markets 
and  also  at  Jidduh.  The  Mukin 
es,  being  the  fattest,  is  preserved, 
Vied  and  sprinkled  with  salt,  they 
;ed  wholesome  and  nutritious  food, 
is  part  of  the  sea-coast  of  Arabia 
by  an  incredible  number  of  these 
ich  did  much  damage  to  the  date 
rarms  were  drowned  in  their  pasjs- 
lO  Egyptian  coast,  and  the  beach 
d  with  their  carcases  for  a  depth 
feet.  How  insects  appareufly  so 
for  flight  are  enabled  thus  to  cross 
brds  HMitter  for  curious  inquiry  ; 
d  occasionally  saw  passing  swanns 
re.  Locusts  of  inner  Aral>ia,  the 
irad,  a  reddish  brown  insect,  and 
size  of  the  little  fmgcr  arc  used 
Phe  hind  legs  are  called  keraa. 
boiled  and  fried.  The  locust  of 
rmbia,  a  small  green  grasihopper, 
as  food. —  Winslow  ;  Dr,  Buisi  ; 
tdia  Times,  June  2  ;  Kirhy  and 
liroductiofi  to  Entomology  ;  Dr, 
in  J  I.  of  Med,  Soc,   N\  VT.  P., 
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1832,  Vol,  i  ;  Schizodactylus  in  Friend  of 
IndiOf  Nov.  12  ;  PoUinger*8  Travels^  Beloo- 
chisian  and  Sinde,  p.  129  ;  Eng,  Cyc,  ; 
Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Meccahy  Vol,  iii,  p, 
92  ;  Ouseley's  Travels,  Vol.  i,  pp.  195,  198  ; 
Niehuhr's  Travels,  Vol.  ii,  p.  355  ;  Well- 
sted's  Travels,  Vol.  ii,  p.  222  ;  Falgrave, 

LOCUST  TREE,  Eng.  Hymenoa  cour- 
baril,  Linn. 

LODAR,  Hind,  Symplocoscratsegoides. 
LODDUGA,  Tkl.    Symplocos  racemosa. 
LODEE  or  Lot,  from  whom  a  clan   of 
Patthans  have  descended. 

LODER-BARK,  see  Dyes,  Symplocos. 
LODH    PATHANI,    Symplocos    cratae- 
goides,  S.  panicuiata,   S.   racemosa,   Khirni 
lodh,  Hind.,  is  Mimusops  kauki. 

LODH,  Hind.  A  tree  of  Chota  Nagpore, 
with  a  soft  white  wood. — Calcutta  Catalogue 
Exhibition  1862. 

LODH  A,  an   agricultural  race  in  Central 
India  and  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  supposed  by 
Mr.  Campbell  to  be  cognate   to  the  Kurmi 
and  to  have  at  one  time  occupied  a  veiy  con- 
siderable position  in  the  Jubbulpur  and  Sau- 
j  gor  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces.     The 
;  Lodhi  came  from  Bundlekhund  about    the 
I  16th  centuiy.     The  Kurmi  f\*om  the  Doah 
I  about  A.  D.  1620.     The   Lodhi  are  scarcely 
i  inferior  to  the  Kurmi  as  agriculturists,  but 
i  are  the  opposite   of  the  Kurmi  in    natural 
j  temperament,    being    turbulent,    revengeful, 
I  and  ever  ready   to  join   in  any  disturbance. 
They  make  good  soldiers,  and  are  generally 
excellent    sportsmen.     Both   among   Kurmi 
and   Lodhi,    there   is  no  distinction  between 
a   mistress   and  wife,  provided  always   that 
the  former  is  of  the  same  caste  as  the  hus- 
band, or  better  still   the  widow  of  an  elder 
brother  or  cousin,  however  far  removed.  The 
children  born  from  such  coiniexions  are  on  an 
equal  footing  as  regards  inheritance  of  pro- 
perty,  whether   personal,   real,  or  ancestral, 
with    those    bom    from     regularly     married 
wives.     The  Lodhi  agriculturists  of  Upper 
India,    have    attained    some    distinction    as 
sw2ish-bucklers  and   marauders  in   the  Ner- 
budda  country,  and  some  of  their  chiefs  still 
retain  all  the  popular  respect  due  to  families 
which  have  forgotten   to  live  on    their   own 
industry. — Mr.   Campbell,  p.    193  ;   Central 
Province  Gazetteer. 

LODIIAR,  Hind  ,  of  Kangra,  Falconeria 
insignis,  also  Symplocos  panicuiata. 

LODHI  KHERA,  a  rich  trading  town  in 

the  Chhindwara   district,    thirty-eight  miles 

from  Chhiodwarra,  on  the  Nagpur  road.  The 

!  river  Jam  flows  by  the  town. 

,      LODHOKA-SUHOO,   Uria.  Euphorbia 

tirucalli,  linn. 

LODHRU,  Beng.  Symplocos  nccmc 
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LOOAN< 
ICEA  SEYCIIELLARUM. 


SeJi  coooantti,  £ng, 

Dotibio  coco&nutf  ,, 

Conifflon  tSeychellei  lodoi- 


Cucoi  de  mor,  Fb» 

Ubdic  oArikajUm,    SanA^ 
Kifcddtl  Uyii«»,  Tam. 

Sftmudra-pu-tcnkAi*,  Tel. 
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The  double  cocoauuttree  of  theSeychellea 
or  Mahe  islands,  is  a  palm,  which  attaius 
a  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet*  When 
preserved  whole,  «ad  perfoiftted  in  one  or 
two  pljit!es,  the  nut  strvea  to  cany  water, 
and  fionae  of  them  hold  six  or  cijjht  pints  ; 
and  by  slicing  them  in  differeut  directions, 
they  are  formed  into  phites,  dishes,  drinking 
cups,  &c,,  known  in  tbe  i:3lands  as  Vwisselle 
de  r  isle  Prasleii.  The  mahomedan  fakeers 
use  it  as  a  scallop.  Tbe  crowu  of  the  truuk 
is  eaten  like  tbe  Anieriouu  cabbage  palm. 
The  down  attached  to  the  young  leaves  serves 
for  filling  mattresses  and  pillows  ;  the  ribs 
of  the  canes  and  fibi*es  of  the  petiole  are 
fabricated  into  baskets  and  brooms,  and  the 
young  caues  are  plaited  to  form  hats.  The 
Lodoicea  might  be  introduced  into  India 
with  advantage.  Germinating  nuts  were  sobl 
m  London  in  1854  for  £10  a  piece.  —Seemnn. 

LODORVA  and  Arore,  cities  for  ages  in 
ruins,  are  names  known  only  to  a  few  who 
frequent  the  desert  ;  and  Cliotim  and  Kherit- 
loo,  but  for  traditional  fi tn nzas  which  remind 
UB  of  their  former  condition,  might  never  have 
appeared  on  the  map. 

LCENDIA,  MAtm.  ?  A  Nngpore  wood, 
veiy  closely  resembles  "  Tlievus,"  another 
Nagpore  wood  and  said  to  bo  equally  good. — 
Captain  Sanker/. 

LOEPA  KATINKA,  W^eshcood.  Syn. 
Saturnia  antheraea  ;  a  uativo  of  Assam,  SyU 
het,  Tibet  and  Java. 

LOESS. 

Hwikng-t'ii,  Chik. 

A  kind  of  loam,  covering  the  greater  part 
of  the  central  plain  of  China. — Smiilt. 

LOGAN,  a  legal  practitioner  in  the  island 
of  PenauE^,  who  started  and  long  conducted 
tlie  Journal  of  the  Indian  Arcliipelago  and 
contributed  to  it  a  groat  number  of  editorial 
articles,  principally  relating  to  the  Ethnology 
of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Mr,  Logan 
who  had  great  opportunities  of  contrasting 
and  comparing  the  Dravidians  from  various 
parts  of  India  inclines  to  call  them  South 
Indian.  lie  remarks  that  physicaUy  the 
population  of  Southern  India  is  one  of  the 
most  variable  and  mixed  which  any  ethnic 
province  displays.  A  glance  at  a  consider- 
able assemblage  of  KHng  (Tehigu)  and  Ta- 
IDular  of  diflTereot  castes  and  occupations, 
shows  that  the  varieties,  when  compai^d  with 
thoso  of  similar  assemblages  of  racu  of  otlicr 
meet,  §ucb  a*  Europeans,  Ultra-Inditin?  or 
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Jndoueaiaas  (including  Negroes  in  I 
two  cases),  are  too  grvat  to  iHoiv  q 
being  referred  to  a  single  race  of 
Some   are   exceedingly    lraiiJii)| 
Semitic,  others  Australian,  wme 
of  Egyptians,  while  othert  aguo  k 
laya< Poly  net ian  aad  eveu  Simaog 
an  features.     Yet  when  tbe  eye 
whole  group  at  once,  they  are  a 
all  something  tn  comtnoQ.    They 
uians,  Polynesians,  PapuaoB^  ^.,bii 
Indians.     The  Di^ vidian  liiogiiagt,! 
or  one  of  its  principal  elements 
an  en  tension  of  a  Mid  or  W*  Aiiati 
tiou,  and  it  may  be  ioferrod  tlist  th« 
element    of    the    Dravidtao,     tbt 
Japanese  languages,    muit    be 
ancient    than    the    occupation   of  J 
the  Japanese,  India   by  the  Drmvvil 
Finland  by  the  Fins.     The  peeolnil 
Dravidian  pbysical  type,  when  ctmp 
the  Seythic,  are  Africa^n  and    A  tried 
The    main     aflUnitie^  of  the   Diavs 
matron,  thus  point  two  ways,— iIm 
chiefly  to  a  Scythie,  and  the  pliyiMi 
to  au   African  origin    or    ftmttnil 
geographical   pOEitton  of  the  Btak 
lead    us   to  explain    the  tlmtbl#  i 
placing   the   notivo    laud   of  tha 
stock  in  Bcluchistan  and    tncludii 
Arabia,  or  tbe   southern    portion  oi 
ter, — in  the  archaic  Afric^iti  or  Afr 
tic  era.     That  the  African  phy^ira 
prevailed  over  the  Sc}  *'         .11 
language  has  entirely  - 
African  character,  find- 
fact   that   the  Scythic    i.    v-    :j:  . 
have  in   themselves  an    tntimate  ar 
uection  with   the  African,  ami  ^hm 
language,  although  ScTil»ic  mora  1 
can,    has    spcnnl     Afirico-Semitia 
He   was   of  opinion   tliai    raosa  I 
without  tbe  different  tyi»€-H  T>elii|ft 
that^   while  certain   e^  or 

castas,  or  seque^jtered  ^^i  *^ 


wkikk    li 


^^a 


Drn vidian   ra 
India,   the   ci^  1 

gi'eat  southeru   nationa 
did   theirs,   appcara,   ht  lliiaka» 
questionable  when   we   ecirifiiler 
character  and  atlinittea  of  tlia  di 
Male,    Orond,    Khoud   and   To^ 
archaic  and  bai  iiaroQa  diarseler  of 
'  the  customs  of  ihc   latddy 


itf 


lo(;an.  loGxVx. 

laieli  speok  them  a  prior  raco,  nnd  above  nil  the  great  outlying  southern  provinces 
9  the  nature  of  the  i-elation.ship  ofthc  <lia- 1  Africa,  India,  Ultra<Iudin  and  Ainerna, 
rtB  to  those  of  the  civiJized  nations.  Tlie  '  the  hist  in  genenil  indirectly,  through  Ultra- 
own  ethnic  facts  lead  directly  to  the  con-  j  India,  India  and  Africa.  From  the  formation 
iflion  that  the  uncivilized  Dravidian  speak-  of  the  language,  there  was,  seemingly,  a  still 
f  tribes  are  genuine  Druvidians  who  have  i  older  intrusive  people,  the  Scythico- Semi  tic 
a  great  measure  escaped  liie  culture  which  'and  pastoral  who  found  India  less  Scythic 
t  more  exposed  tribes  have  received  and  \  and  mure  African  than  it  became  under 
19  preserve  a  condiiinti  of  the  race,  |  their  iu6nf*nce,  but  the  same  evidence  shows 
tainly  not  more  barUirous  than  that '  that  the  Dravidian  race  and  linguistic  forma- 
ich  characterised  it  when  it  first  entered.  •  tion  preceded  the  Ultra-Indian,  Tibetim  and 
e Dravidian  race  every  wlujre  in  India,  has  I  Arian  in  India,  and  prevailed  everywhere  to 


I  long  in  contact  with  other  races  and,  he 
idclers,  shows  the  intluence  which  the  niix- 
B  has  produced.  If  the  formation  of  their 
Saage  be  taken  as  a  test,  it  leaves  no  doubt 


the  southward  of  the  Himalaya.  Their 
route  seems  to  have  »»cen  from  the  north- weal, 
where,  from  time  immemorial,  the  region 
between   the  Indus  and  Euphrates  has  been 


fe  one  tribe  carried  a  large  batch  of  its  ui^cupied  by  the  Turanian,  Iranian  and 
iTO  glossary  over  all  India  from  the  Semitic  races.  Physically  the  Dravidians 
aa  lay  a  to  Ceylon.  In  the  Himalaya  and  are  somewhat  Turanian,  and  the  linguistic 
-them  India,  the  old  race  has  long  l>cen  in  '  formation  of  their  language  has  a  strong  an<l 
bact  with  Ultra-Indians,  Tibetans  and  '  unequivocal  athnity  to  the  great  Asiatic- 
uis.  But  even  in  the  extreme  South  the  j  Turanian,  or  Ugro-Japanese  alliance.  The 
knit  J  which  prevails  shows  that  there  has  |  Turanian  formation,  physical  and  linguisti*:, 
I  great  intermixture,  but  there  are  never- 1  evidently  long  preceded  the  Iranian  and 
MS  widely  prevalent  characters,  most  of  |  Semitic,  as  an  expansive  and  dominant  one, 
ch  are  not  Arian  nor  Tibetan  and  are  even  :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Turanian  was 
inct  from  Ultm-Indian.  The  more  im- 1  migratory  and  diffusive  on  a  great  scale,  long 
■nt  of  these  characters  are  a  pointed,  and  |  before  the  Semitic  and  Iranian,  which  must 
nently  hooked,  pyramidal  nose,  with  con-  '  have  remained  sequestered  in  some  portions 
nous  narcs,  more  long  and  round  ;  a  |  of  the  mountain  band  of  Asia  minor,  Armenia, 
ked  siiikiog  in  of  the  orbital  line,  pro-  •  and  Irania  and  the  adjacent  south-west 
Bg  a  strongly  defined  orbital  ridge  :  eyes  I  region  which  includes  the  basin  of  tho 
iant  and  varying  from  small  to  middle-  !  Euphrates,  during  the  great  era  that  must 
I  ;  mouth  large,  lips  thick  and  frequently  ;  have  been  occupied  while  the  Turaniau 
id  ;  lower  jaw  not  heavy,  its  lateral  I  linguistic  formation  spread  to  Lapland  and 
iDsioD  greater  than  in  the  Arian  and  less  !  Japan,  to  North  Cape  and  Ceylon.  The 
in  the  Turanian  type  ;  cheek  bones  |  peculiarities  in  the  variably  physical  character 
d  anil  large  rather  than  projecting;,  as  in  ;  of  the  Dravidian  physical  types,  when  com- 
raraoian  type,  giving  to  the  mid<lle  part  |  pared  with  the  Scythic,  are  African  and 
the  face"  a  marked  development  and  .  Africo-Semitic.  The  very  exaggerated 
ith,  and  to  the  general  contour  an  obtuse  '  occipital  and  maxillary  prolnberances  are  not 
shape,  something  bulging  at  the  sides  ; '  characteristic  of  the  typical  African  head,  but 
lead  well-formed  but  receding,  inclining  \  of  a  debasement  of  it  confined  to  certain 
iatcish  and  seldom  high  ;  occiput  some-  localities.  Several  east  and  mid-African 
i  projecting  ;  hair  fine,  beard  considerable  '  nations  have  the  so  called  African  traits  much 
afcen  strong,  colour  of  skin  very  dark,  i  softened,  and  differ  little  from  the  Dravidian. 
laiitlj  approaching  to  black.  We  may.  Even  woolly  or  spiral  hair  is  not  a  universal 
dds,  conclude  from  the  ethnic  character  '  feature  in  Africa,  some  tribes  having  fine 
position  of  the  ancient  Indian  populafion,  silky  hair.  The  Dravidian  pyramidal  nose. 
It  belonged  to  the  small  Tura no- African  the  sharp  depression  at  its  root,  the  slight 
;  But  successive  modifications  of  race, .  maxillary  and  occipital  projection,  the  turgid 
!  to  have  been  going  on  in  India  from  !  lips,  the  oval  contour  and  the  broad  nose, 
I  long  anterior  to  the  Arian  or  even  '  are  all  African,  lie  thinks  there  is  reason  to 
eras    and    imply    linguistic   changes    believe  that  the  strong  Africanism  of  some  of 

the  lower  South  Indian  castes  is  really  the 
remnant  of  an  archaic  formation  of  a  more 
decided  African  character.  The  position  of 
India  between  two  great  negro  provinces, 
that  on  the  west  being  still  mainly  negro, 
even  in  most  of  its  improved  races,  aod  that 
ou  the  east  preuerviug  the  ancient  negro 


!  The  above  is  the  higher  and  much 
aretl  type.  But,  as  in  Africa,  Ultra- 
land  Asionesia,  a  smaller,  more  Turanian, 
lass  Semiticised  type  is  still  preservetl 
aurh  Tariouslj  crossed.  The  successive 
nian  predominant  races  and  formaticms 
Ihe  Irano- Semitic  have  in  turn  influenced 
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in  poinU  »o  near  India  as  the  Anilamanct 
mid  Kidulr  It  is  therefore  highly  piobable 
thut  the  AfricAu  element  m  the  populnuon  of 
llie  pen  ins  111  a  of  iDdia,  has  heen  tratiHiiiitted 
ftom  an  urchaic  period  before  ihe  Semi  lie, 
Turaoiaii  aitd  Iraniati  races  eiilered  India, 
aud  wheu  the  ludiaii  ocean  had  no^ro  iribra 
along  tt9  noithern  as  well  as  ita  eastern  and 
western  shotes^ 

He  was  oi  opinion  that  the  various  raf*es  \n 
South  Eastern  Asia,  reached  iheir  prt^sent 
poaitiuns  along  the  great  rivers  and  by  ti  avers* 
jug  the  sens,  uud  he  styles  the  original  seats 
as  sea  basing)  and  district>j$,  defining  the  former 
term  as  the  seas  with  the  mjirgiual  ha^ina  of 
their  affluent  rivers.  His  Tibetan  dustrirt  is 
the  great  plateau  of  tnid  Asia  and  i»  centrical 
ethnically  as  well  as  geographically  to  all 
S.  E.  Asia  mid  to  Asiauesiat  abuts  on  tlm  west 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  primitive 
Iratiian  reginOi  and  is  connecte*!  with  China 
and  all  the  sea  basins  on  the  eai-t  of  Asia  by 
meaos  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiaiig  and  Hoaiig-ha» 
and  his  Indian  Oceanic  baniti  cotisists  of  the 
whole  of  India  and  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
the  bay  aifording  means  of  cumtiumifatiun 
between  the  western  margin  of  tlie  China- 
Malajau  basin  and  the  eastein  sea  aboard 
uf  India. 

Mr.  Logan  was  of  opinion  that  tlm  post-fix 
nosia  should  be  confined  to  the  great  divisions 
of  the  In  do- Pacific  insular  region, — Indonesia; 
Melanesia  (New  Guinea,  Australia,  and  all 
the  eastern  i*apua  islands)  ;  Microneiiia  (all 
the  islands  between  Melanesia  and  the  Lncliu 
and  Japanese  chain)  ;  and  Polynesia,  all  the 
inlands  of  the  Pacific  to  the  east  of  ^licro- 
nesia  and  Melntie^ia  as  far  as  Knster  island. 
Papuanesia  mij^ht  bo  occHsionaily  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  northern  Melanesiiiu  islundn^ 
inhabited  chiefly  by  spiral -haired  tribes ,  from 
Australia* 

Mr,  Logan  remarked  that  perpetual  aggres- 
sions and  frequent  conquests,  cxtjr[>atlous  of 
villages  and  migi^ations,  ni^rk  tho  modern 
history  of  nearly  all  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes 
and  of  the  different  clans  of  the  same  tribe. 
In  recent  ages,  the  Lau  have  settled  in  the 
lands  of  the  Singpho,  the  Bodo,  tlie  Hurmans, 
the  Peguans,  the  Kambojuns  and  the  Malays, 
And  originated  communities  having  no  con* 
nectloQ  with  each  othet*.  The  Siu^phn  at  a 
]ata  period  foiced  their  way  fvom  Bnrmah 
iato  Aaam.  The  Bodo  have  occupied  the 
eouotry  of  the  Mikir«  and  (lie  Arung  Angamt 
und  Kuki  have  inlrudod  on  both.  The  same 
tHb66  alaow  f^parated  into  chins  and  villages, 
■  V  at  war  with  each  other, 
Kuki,  Singpho  from  Sing* 
Aboi  iiuia  Aboi', 
jlojoif^iit   tlie  people  apeaktng  tlie  Yuma 


dialects,   according   to   Mr.   L 
Khy*onn^'-ihay  of  Arakan,a  rude 
ing  the  Rakhcnng  dialect  of  Bunnaa.^ 
nai  of  the  iNdinH  Atchtpeloi/o, 

LUGANIACE^,  LtNdU  m  « 
plants  comprising,  S  gen.,  20  »p.,  vti^ 
Optoma  ;  4  Gardneru  ;  15  Fagrsa. 

LOGARH  itlVEU,  The  War  dak 
which  receives  ita  name  from  ik% 
tribe  of  Afi'ghaus,  ties  uu  the  upper 
the  LogHih  river,  at  some  disumog 
south  of  Kabul,  and  only  40  mileft 
north  of  Ghazni,  while  Hu*«siaa  i 
lies  27  miles  to  the  north  of  Kabul, 
than  70  miles  distant  IVom  VVArtlal 
Wardak  tribe  occupy  tho  gr^HUt 
the  Logai'h  valley.  The  Buiuki  n 
claim  to  be  of  Arab  origin,  occupy 
and  Butkak,  and  are  said  to  Kti 
settled  there,  south  of  tht?  Kabul  riti 
the  11th  century,  by  the  sultan  2 
Their  nutnber  is  about  8,000  Um 
tliey  arrange  themselves  into  trfti 
chiers.  They  are  good  ^oldtcra.  Tbii 
tribes  of  Logharh  and  Butkak, 
GhiUi  portiou  of  the  Atr^-hnti  e 
CunninghanCs  -^ncUiU  h^ 

pp.  33,  38  ;  Laihnm  ;  L-^^  f%t^k 

LOGOS,  see  Adam. 
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ChUk-9u-mnh,  Clttir.  I 

Hot*  de  Caju  peeks,       I^JI. 
BUuhole,  Qmm.  I 

A  dyewood,  hard,  henry,  of  « 
colour,    a    sweetish    astrin-rent    i 
peculiar  odour.       It  is  €Xt> 
ed  for  compound  colours,  hm 
for  blacks,  and   certain    sliadt-s  ot 
extract  from  it  is  also  u^ed  in  tnrdi 
wood  is  the  red    hoart^wood,    t%r  di 
a    fine    lofty     growing-tree,     1 
campechianum,  growing  tu  Cam^ 
the  bay  of  Hoiidums,  which  tsalso 
mon  in  the  woods  of  Jjimaica  atidSt. 
and    has    been    in  trod  need    iutci 
Tenasscrim,  the   log-wood  tiv«  m 
in  a  fow  gardens,  and  appear^' 
as   well  as   an   indigenous    p 
into    short    lengths,    and    Xh^y    dw| 
and   pack  it  into  casks  ind    lta|^ 
the    dy^rs,    liatters,    and    (vriniem* 
esteem  it  as  aflbrdirif;  tljQ  mott  J 
red  and  black  dye4.     It  i^ 
medicioe  as   an  astriugctit.     That 
Jamaica  ia  lenAt    valued  s  UmI  tiT 
Tobias  CO  and  St.  Uomtngo,    fetcbet 
what    higher  price  $  bat  that  m 
Cam  peachy  direct,  U  tbc 
annual  imports  iutoLifer|KMiA«ff« 
tons  from    Hondorn^    l^QOO  {ran 
and  i»bOO   from    fninpincbT, 
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roely  used  for  turDio<]:.  The  iotioJuction 
Oi^-wood  was  prohibited  by  a  statute  of 
eabeth,  under  heavy  peualties,  and  all  that 
ch  was  fouud  in  the  couutry  was  ordered 
«  destroyed  :  it  was  not  until  the  reigu  of 
Ties  II,  that  its  use  was  re-perm iited. — 
UJkner  ;  Simmouds  ;  Mason  ;  Tredgold. 
lOHA,  Gdz  ,  Hind.  Iron.  Lobar,  Hind. 
black-smith.  The  lohiir  is  one  of  the 
artizaiis  of  the  hindoos,  the  others  being 
carpeuter,  goldsmith,  bnizier  and  stone- 
er. 

OHA  BHI8ARA,  Sans.  On  the  ninth  of 
light   half  of   Aswin,    hindoos  woriship 

*  weapons   or   arms.     The  lustration  is 
tl  Loha  bhisara,  and  nt  native  courts  was 
neat  splendour. —  Wilson's  Glossary. 
OHA  CHUR,  Hind.      Iron  filings. 
[)HAIA,  a  sea  port   of  Yemen,  north  of 
iida,  which    had  its    origin  in    the    loth 
iry  having  been  founded  by  Sheikh  Saleli 
)HANA,  a   powerful    tribe    who    have 

kuown  as  residents  in  Sind  since  the 
ist  times,  and  have  un<iergone  great 
litudes,  but  still  retain  their  credit  as 
mm  their  religion  and,  whether  regarded 
srrhaiits  or  officials,  are  the  mos^t  influen- 
eribe  in  Sind.  They  have  spread  into 
lanistan,  Baluchistan  and  Arabia,  where 

expose  themi^elves  to  inconveniences, 
K8  atiil  dangers,  in  pursuit  of  their  darling 
C8,  ^irealth  and  final  return  to  their  native 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
r  name  is  derived  from  Lolmnpnr  in 
■D,  from  which  they  migrated  in  very 
le  times.  They  have  about  Mtj  sub- 
ionSy  of  ^niiom  the  Khndaimdi  and 
mm  are  the  chief.  They  all  wear  the 
■  or  zonar.      Most  of  them  are  hindoos, 

•  Tew  have  become  sikhs.  They  eat 
f  mre  addicte<1  to  spirituous  liquors. 
It   object  to  fish  or  onions,  drink   water 

their  inferiors  as  well  ns  superiors  in 
,  and  are  neither  frequent  nor  regular  in 
devotions.  The  town  of  Agham  and 
MB  T^ohana  seems  to  have  got  its  name 
|0  L«oliana  chief  named  Agbnm,  who  was 
of  Brshmanabad  in  the  time  of 
It  lies  about  30  miles  S.  E.  from 
bad  iu  Sind,  and  though  now  almost 
,  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
■oeuce.  This  tribe  is  numerous  both 
and  Talpoora  :  fonnerly  they  were 
but  betaking  themselves  to  com- 
have  fallen  into  the  third  class.  They 
w  scribes  and  shopkeepers,  and  object  to 
npation  that  will  bring  a  subsistence  ; 
(•  to  food,  to  use  the  expressive  idiom  of 

SioDt  where  hunger  spurns  at  law,  ''ex- 
thaircats  and  their  cows,  they  will  eat 
r,"     The  Lohana  race  of  travelling 
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merchants  and  money-lenders,  are  said  io 
be  descendants  of  Lohani  or  Luhar.  He 
was  the  son  of  Miani,  a  herd  of  Ghor  or 
Maskkon,  cast  of  Herat.  TbeLohana  are 
numerous  in  Dliat  and  Talpoora,  where 
they  are  scribes  and  shop-keepers.  Three 
or  four  caravans  annua  \y  travel  between 
Deraband  and  Kabul,  and  into  Calcutta 
to  Bokhara  and  St.  Malaire  in  Russia,  car- 
rying coarse  piece  goo<ls,  salt,  indigo,  kim- 
khab,  and  fruit.  Baber  mentions  them. — 
Elliot's  History  of  India,  p.  362  ;  Tod^s 
Rajasthan. 

LOHANI,  a  mercantile  race  in  Affghan- 
istan  professing  mahomedanism.  According 
to  Vigne,  the  Lohani  are  descended  from 
Lohani  orLuhur,  the  son  of  Miani,  a  mus- 
snlman  shepherd,  or  goat-herd  of  Ghor,  or 
Mushkon,  a  district  east  of  Herat,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Mahmud,  of  Ghuzni.  Lohani  had 
two  wives  ;  Syri,  by  whom  be  had  Mormut  ; 
and  Turi,  by  whom  he  had  fi^e  sons,  Muma, 
Meya,  Tatur,  Panucli  and  Hud,  who  had  no 
children.  Muma  had  three  sons,  Yakub, 
Yasin  and  Hyder.  The  descendants  of 
Yakub  are  called  the  Yakub  Kheil.  Yasin 
bad  two  sons  ;  Dowlut  and  Hassan.  Hyder 
had  four  sons  ;  whence  the  Zuku  Kheil,  Pura 
Kheil,  Ibrahim  Kheil,  and  Kurzi.  The  Lohani 
consider  one  or  other  of  the  names  just 
mentioned,  as  the  founder  of  their  family. 
Those  Lohani,  who  are  descended  from  Meya, 
called  themselves  the  Meya  Kheil.  The  next 
are  the  Talur  Kheil,  and  the  Panuch  Kheil. 
Lohani  himself  was  a  wandering  trader.  There 
were  Lohani,  the  sons  of  Miana,  with  Mah- 
mud of  Ghuzni,  who  returned  with  him  after 
his  victories  iu  Hindustan.  Mahmud's  son 
was  sultan  Mahomed.  Sultan  Masud,  who 
succeeded,  had  no  sous  ;  and  about  this  time, 
the  Lohani  were  placed  at  Derabund,  which 
was  given  to  them.  From  that  time  to  this, 
they  have  traded  between  Hindustan  and 
Kabul,  and  they  are  real  men  of  business. 
Such  is  their  own  account.  Taking  them 
altogether,  Vigne  regarded  the  Lohani  as  the 
most  respectable  of  the  mahoniedans,  and  the 
niost  worthy  of  the  notice  and  assistance  of 
British  authorities.  The  Turkish  gentleman  is 
said  to  be  a  man  of  his  word  ;  he  must,  says 
Vigne,  be  an  enviable  exception  ;  but  Vigne 
otherwise  solemnly  believed  that  there  is  not  a 
mahomedan,  suni  or  shiah,  between  Constanti- 
nople and  Yarkund,  who  would  hesitate  to 
cheat  a  Feringi,  Frank,  or  European,  and  who 
would  not  lie  and  scheme,  and  try  to  deceive 
when  the  temptation  was  worth  his  doing  so, 
and  the  contemplated  risks  of  detection  were 
neither  prominent,  numerous,  nor  seon  to  be 
apprehended.  Lohani  AfTghans  are  a  pastoral 
and  migratory  people,  many  of  whom  ^iiv 
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aiimmlly  into  India  Ih>  iivjrrlinse  nierHmn- 
diue.  They  irnvei^e  the  (^ulair  auU  Clieii 
passes,  wliicli  unito  in  tlip  Derulnind.  The 
Lohani  from  Calcutta,  I>olhi»  Jey[M>oiv  nil 
take  the  route  to  their  reudezvou^  at  Deru- 
bund«  A  duty  of  <ive  pi-r  cent,  wh4  iir»t 
lL'\*ied  upon  tlieii"  inerelutiidiae  at  MuJtuiK 
The  men:h?iuts  asseniblu  in  Derujah  iu  ApnL 
and  Uuiiig  joined  hy  thuir  ftunilieti  wliu  Imve 
waited  oil  the  banks  of  the  Intlu-^,  they  pii!*s 
into  KhorHsau  where  they  reniuiu  during  tlie 
suuiiijcr. —  Vitjne's^  A  personal  JUafraUve^ 
pp.  32,  o3~4,  IIH. 

LOBAR,  Huvi>,  AUlHtUsnitih.  The  bUek- 
smirh  is  01115  of  the  live  at  1  ban  eagles  of  the 
hinJoos  and  wears  tho  zonia\  The  'l^Qvem«k 
of  thii  Central  Dekhan,  known  its  Bail  Kitm- 
bar  iu  Kanarese^  Ghisj^uri  in  the  Dakhaui, 
Lobar  in  the  Mahrati,  is  a  wanderiui^  bhick- 
ymilh. 

LO II  ATI  A,  a  obief^Jiii*  atlatdjeil  to  Uaipuj-, 
lyiii!?  to  the  soutli-west  i^elweeu  the  Jirdml 
and  Sanjuri  |mrganas.  The  j^niiiindar  is  a 
Gond  by  cusle  ;  and  the  es^tnte  wn^  orijji* 
nally  granted  in  a.  d,  lo38  in  return  for 
military  service,  by  one  of  the  Kh  fan  pur 
rajws, 

LOUAU  GAOX,  n  vaUey  ^eparuriti;^  tlic 
Bandair  hills  and  Piinna  rauj^e*  The  hu'siii  of 
Lobar  Gaou  irj  of  Lias  liuiesloije.  See  IJan- 
dalr  Hilh. 

LOHKA,  see  Tehama. 

LO  1 1  EC  II  of  AviL'euua>  Ophiorrhiza  mun- 

LOHEIA.  a  town,  in  lat.  15'  42',  lontr. 
42*  39'.  Lolieia  lias  >^!o(kJ  only  sitire  ilie  If5ili 
r.eiitury.  It)5  foufnl«*r  and  patron  was  u 
luahomedui  saiut,  i-alled  Shaikh  Salei.  who 
biiiU  a  lua  on  the  shure  where  Loheia  now 
stands,  ami  spent  there  the  rest  of  his  days  as 
a  heniiit.  Tlio  territory  of  Lobcia  is  arid 
and  barren.  The  harbour  is  bo  indifTerenf, 
tiiat  even  the  siiiidlesit  vehPels  are  ublijjed  to 
auebor  at  a  f^reat  distanec  iVom  the  town. — 
Xiebnhr^  IVavcfs,  V*tL  i,  pp.  2.S2-2o3. 

LOHIT,  a  tribuUiry  o:  the  Brahumputra, 
is  navigable  only  two  dayn'  juuruey  above 
SatJtlva,  birt  a  footpath  lead8  nlont;  the  banks 
to  Brahma  Khand,  ton  days*  jouiney  further 
up  an«l  2;049  f<'Ct  above  tlio  sea. 

LOHn  ANGA,  SAN-d.  Frotalobitaj  blood- 
red,  and  anga,  the  body. 

LOIIUASB  or  Loiiia*fp,  a  kJnt;  of  the 
Medes,  necordiafi  to  y[\\  Ma^isoHi  the  patron  of 
Zoronster  %xu*\  of  the  Majriaii  religion,  whom 
lie  supposed  ocenpied  iiamian*  It  is  i?urmisjed 
ffial  llio  fcundaiion  of  the  city  of  Herat  or 
Uari,  H  \  :  y  Lohriu^p,  who  wiis  gncceed- 
9^4  hy  \  I^ihra&p   laid    tho    fan uda- 

;  GusliUtsp  erected  rnnny 
u  ;  Ut'lunan,  ftflet  hitn,  added 


LOKA. 

irreatly  to  tbe  town,  luid  Alef 
tiui-'jliing  etri>ke    to   it»     Viifne 
if  tJ»e   traditinnn    of  the    IVrd 
crediteili    we  ?»hould   look  to 
residence  of  king  Loli rasp,  the  ] 
dn^sht  and  the  Mag  ran  rt-^   ''^'" 
traditiuub  liave  been  h^u 
ihrough    the  romance  m     flm 
(jossible  to  i^ay    what  errdent^e 
—  Mohnu  hats   Trnt^eh^  p.  2i 
LUli'il,  liiMJ.  An  irousrM^ 
LOIIIMJHAT,    in    lat.  29* : 
HO'  4'  E.f  in  Kaa>aor»,  cast  af_ 
The  Kuro[)ean    bunj^alow 
the  B^t\,     It  lieh   10  lilt  let 
or  Sardah  river  whtili  lKiund» 
not  united  for  invaJids. —  UrLf^J^ 
LOH-ZAU,  SI  f  l>ve5,  Li»iiJ 
LOl  KArilONt;,  «  Sii 
the  IVLnaui  iiver,  held  on   tin 
the  12tb  inontb,  wheti  ofYerin;r«] 
Mi'phintuin  leavei?,  liearing  bgbl 
lanu(  ht-tl  iuio  the  river. 

LOlKUB,    Aborigines    of 
of  Cetitral  Afrifd,  ilividcd  iutot 
Wakuafu  and  the  Masai  wlio  am 

I  I'hey  are   piiitorab    iiouiade 

I  Tltey  are  handsome,  t^ilb  li{^btl 

'  and  their  women  are  priied  iu  Ar 
They    wear   leather    iU^es$e<». 
prisoners.     Their  sue  red   ptac^ 
tahi  Kilitnanjaro,  wliieh  orerlo 

'and  Jertilize.^  the  soil  by  Iu  hi 

I  dwells  the  Kngai,  tlidr  g<ML 

I  cireumeinion, 

I      LOISE-^LKUR,  ^ecMiinti. 

I       LOJII,  ntNl>.   SvTnp!oc*oe' 

i      LOKA,    Sans.    :  ]M 

I  *=ijiherei  "ud  u^Qd  tc 

I  lok«»  the  tlncc  wortds,  b^ 
lieiL  In  hindoo  mytlinli>gy. 
^pliere?^,   exelugive   tif   Nmniki 

,  Of  liieHt*,  Si* veil  are  u^per  »fi 

I      Bliuloka  or  ejirth. 

lilinvar-loka,  atmo^ph^m  e»r  1 
Swar-h>ka  or  Swarg»,   liriivf 
of  the  inferior  deitic*^. 

Mahar-loka,  ih<A  region  mUove  I 
tetmn  trd  by  sjiint^ 

I      Jana-Ioka^  the  sphere  of  the  i 

I      Tapa-loka,  the  regjoa  ciCUevn 
of  the  Ris^hi. 

I      Sarya-lokt4  or  Brahtnii*1oka«  | 
trutli  tnid  of  brahiiiJii  10  wi 

I  elevated. 

1      The  seveti    regions    be>1i]w 

I  habitations  of  the  stmk^  ecKlsi 
iu  the  order  of  their 

I  Atala,  11 

Vitala,  I  Tkliii,*:*^ 

The  vai^haava  &ect«iric»  U& 


LOLTL 


LOMBOK. 


iwn,  as   Vaikuntlia,   the  sphere  off 


nd  Golnka  Uie  regiou  of  Krisbua. — 

Glossaiy. 

PALA,  iu  hinduism,  the  guardians 

rldy  are  sometimes  confounded  wiih 

presidiug  over  the  different  cardinal 
it  this  is  not  quite  correct,  and  tliey 
M'operly  the  divinities  who  were  ap- 
r  Brahma  upon  the  creation  of  the 

act   us  rulers  over    the   different 


LOLU,  SivoH.     Cordia  mjza,  Linn, 
LOLUGA    or  Nolika,   Tbl.     Fterosper- 
mum   heyneauum,    Wall,    P.   suberifolium, 
jR.,  ii,  160. 

LOMARIA,  a  fine  fern  of  Java. 
LOMARIA  SCANDENS,  tlie  srandent 
Lomaria.  Tlie  low  hinds  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers  and  nullahs,  in  Tenasserim,  are  often 
fantastictilly  dressed  with  this  species  of 
lomaria  which  creeps  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
■ented  things.  Lists  occur  in  several  1  tallest  trees. — Mason,  See  Ferns, 
ud  iu  tlie  llarivansa  portion  of  the  |  LOMAS  RISHI  CAVE,  a  Buddhist  cave 
at. —  Hindoo   Theatre^    Vol,  ii,  /'.in  Behar. 

Inscriptions.  j      LOMBARD.   Long  beards  gave  a  name  to 

a  mixed  race  near  Mount  Aboo.  I  a  nation,  the  Lombards.  A  Sikh  is  never  go 
»  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  !  much  offended  as  when  you  touch  him  by  the 
1  Log,  people.  It  is  supposed  that  i  beard,  the  great  facial  characteristic  of  man- 
t-uce  were  the  aborigines  of  Mount;  hood,  never  allowed  by  him  to  be  profaned  by 
the  neighbouring  hilU,  but  at  some  I  the  razor. —  Ti\  of  Hind, ^  Vol,  i,  p,  303, 
ne  became  mixed  witli  marauding  |  LOMBLEX,  an  Island,  consisting  mostly  of 
onri  the  plains  and  with  the  work-  \  bold  high  land,  24  miles  from  Pulo  Comba. 
were  so  long  cnguged  in  building  j.  LOMBOK,  also  Chubai,  Chabe,  Lada- 
arra  temples.  This  mixed  race  |  mera,  Lada  China,  Malay.  Chillies,  Capsicum, 
n selves  Loke  and  are  now  in  posses-  j  Cayenne  Pepper. 

nost  all  the  land  under  cuitivution.  \      LOMBOK,    a  fertile  and  populous  island, 

divided  from  Bali  by  a  narrow  strait.  Mr. 
>IIA,  Sans.  From  loka,  men,  and  :  Crawfurd  considers  the  Lombok  language  to 
iiesh.  I  have  a    strong  affinity    with  the    Javanese. 

\  Bkng.  Common  loquat,  Eriobo- !  This  is  the  termination  in  an  easterly  direc- 
icn.  j  tion,  of  the   group  of  tongues  which  begins 

see  Sati.  ^  with   Sumatra.   According    to    Mr.    Logan, 

AN,  according  to  some  authors, ;  Javan  has  a  much  broader,  more  forcible 
lis  residence  at  Saba,  in  Yemen, !  asperate  and  pii^nitive  phonology  than  Malay, 
O  B.  c,  and  finding  that  the  country  I  and  the  Javan  group  embraces  Sundan, 
lually  ravaged  by  impetuous  moun- 1  Maduran,  (with  its  dialect  Bawian)  and 
II ts  while  at  other  times  parched  ;  Bali.  In  Lombok  are  beautiful  grass-green 
ight,  he  built  a  dam  across  it.  It  I  doves,  little  crimson  and  black  flower  pick- 
led with  thirty  shiices  and  accord- 1  ers,  large  black  cuckows,  metallic  king 
jy,  the  town  became  the  mistress  of  crows,  gohlen  orioles,  the  jungle  fowl,  the 
the  diadem  on  the  brow  of  the  Pitta  c(mcnrna,  the  Megapodus  gouldii,  small 
See  Mareb,  Saba.  |  white   cockatoos,    the  Ptilotis   honey-sucker 

fV  BAG,  Hind.     Ilyrpna.  and  tbe  little  yellow  Zosterops.     In  a  pond, 

,  SA^s.     From  looch,  to  see.  '  at  Gumong  Sari   in  Lombok,  the  fi&h  swam 

!s,  A.MBOYX.  Caiaalpinin  sappan,  round  after  Mr.  Wallace,  expecting  food.  The 
appan  wood.  :  princes  of  Mataram  must  bo  well-acquainted 

.,  ^ee  Graminaceie.  with  the  number  of  the  population  of  their 

O,  the  Squid,  one  of  the  Mollusca.  island,  since  the  mainier  of  raising  the  taxes 
nary,  a  species  of  Loligo,  is  lumin-  and  regulating  the  military  services,  as  well 
ht.  I  as  the  forced  labour,  obliges  them   to   main- 

O  SAGITTATUS,  is  the  Flying    tain  a  kind  of  census.     The  population  of  the 

;  island   must  amount  to  more  than   400,000. 
[ OPS  IS,  see  Scpiailce.  Tbe    whole    men    capable   of  bearing  arms 

M  ITALICUM,  Italian  Rye  :  amounte*!  to  80,000,  which  multiplied  by  5 
f>rds  fine  fodder  for  cattle:  i«  a  gives  400,000  souls.  If  these  data  are  cor- 
i-weatJier  green  crop,  and  is  well  ;  rect,  there  are  on  Lombok  exactly  4,000 
extensive  cultivation.  j  persons  on  a  square  geographical  mile.     Ac- 

M  PEHENNE,  see   Graniinacca?. ;  cording  to  races  and  origin,  the  population 
M   TEMULEN TUM,  see  Darnel,  !  of  Lombok  consists  as  follows  : — 
iflB.  4  Europeans  |     6,000  Bugi. 

1  European  (coloured)  i  20,000  Balioese. 

\i\  f^^    lO   r^I.;nocA  Q on  AHA    C.«L 


,  see  India. 

HiKi>.     Syringa  emodi. 
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10  or  12  Chinese. 


i380,000  Saseak. 
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LOMBOK. 


LOMBOK. 


All  the  Bugi  reside  nf>€»tj  flie  coa!^ts,  cspc-    foTTnidiilile  fo  men    lesa  excited  tk 
ciiiUy  at  AmpuawLi  uuil  on   the  north    of  tho  j  selvei*.  The  Bnliiiese  di'etts^  oq  Lomb 
ishunh     The  poiJulatiDU  is  divided  aniongtt  '  same  rnatiuur  as  cu  Btih\  and  theS 
tUu  diflfc'ieiit  paviA  of  the  island  ad  follows  ;—  ,  in  the  same  way.  For  t?xhn.hh'.  alt] 

NordiofthemountainH... 40,0(K) -  r^*^*/^'    '**^>^  ^'^^5  "'  '    ^ 

In  Ihemonntuin.uh  the  «outb  ,..,.    10,000  '  ^''^*^,  ^,7^   '^'^'t  ""/'T  '^** 

Western  half  of  the  plain 220,000  ^T!T?'^".   ^"^  ^^f'^.^^^P^ 

Eaueru  do.  1^5,000    7'.*^':"    "P  ')''l  ^'*'*'  ,^'»^'  ^J*'^ 

I  cloth,  like  tlie  liahueae,  but  go  bjireh< 

the  men.     Some  wear  a  short  httji 
women   of   Samhjivra   nnd    MakaMj 
have   tlie   bosom  naked^  or  covets 
sleijdang  of  a  coajse   Btutf,  stntieil 
hiuok   in    I  he  length.      The  saronff 
ulwajg  of  blue  or  blm-k  rloth*     1% 
the  people  of  Lombok  dtff«fin  m  DotI 
Uiat  of  the  people  of  Jam.     Tl*e 
who  may  not  eat  Wef,  substitute  fa 
Both  races  eat  buffalo  fleeli,  goat*« 
and    poultry.     The   people    of   Lot 
neither  more  nor  leea  8uper»stitiogiH 
the  other  people  of  the  Archi 
Mt.  Rinjnni  especially  which  i»ake» 
tiion   on   the   people^   on  account  td 
spirits    which  reside  upon    it.     A  I 


The  Bidiiiesc  popuhitloii  reside  at  Mata- 
ram  and  in  the  nci*^libonring  part»»  as  at 
Ampannn,  Knrang*  A?sem,  &(•.,  ii^  the  event 
of  nn  outbreak  ihey  can  bo  nnire  easily  eol- 
let;ted  tM>;eTfier  for  defent'c  than  if  they 
were  settled  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  Small 
red  fi»li  (ikan  meni)  are  imported  from 
Makasj^ar.  Ivory,  Knyu  pelet  and  Kayu 
Kamuning,  are  imported  by  the  Bugi  from 
Sumatra  and  used  lor  nnikiiig  the  handles 
and  jiheiiths  of  the  kri«,  klewnti*;,  &c.  Ex- 
portj  are  to  Bima,  Timor,  Sum  ha — rice, 
dinjijdiiig,  oxrn.  Im(iorts  of  ponies*,  fish, 
fslaves,  8andul-wof»d,  tali  rami  (threud  of  rami) 
wax.  The  nij^h  of  ilHtannn  is,  by  ri^ht  of 
eonqnest,  absolute  fioverei|j;u    of  the    inland.  ! 


The    rajahs  of  Mataram  urn  Ilk©  their  ances-    companion  for  exam  pie,  told  Mr.  Ml 


tor^^of  Kawnng,  Assem  and  Beliling,  members 
of  the  casle  of  Was  iy  a.  A I  though  absolute 
monarch*,  they  nevertheles?»  of  their  own 
accord,  in  all  important  matfers,  consult  the 
principal  ^^l^ti  aud  ida  of  the  country,  some 
of  whom  are  entru^U'd  with  the  execution 
of  whnt  is  resolved  upon.  These  men  may 
be  f^ouMidered  as  tlie  ministers  of  the  raj^^l^^* 
if  not  do  jiu'e  et  nomine*  at  least  de  facto 
The  nijidi  of  Lombok  has  the  title  of 
Anak  Agonjr,  which  means  *' son  of  heaveti.*' 
The  indi*^cnes  are  called  '*  iSa?isak."  Tlie 
people  of  Lombok  believe  that  ^ome  men 
can  turn  themselves  into  crocodiles,  which 
iransformnlion  tlkey  adopt  in  order  to  devour 
their  enemies.  The  Sassak  are  a  Malay 
rftc<>,  hardly  diflfering  from  those  of  Malacca 
or  Borneo  atul  have  been  converted  to 
mahometl'inism.  But  the  railing  tvice  ai-e 
brnhminical  and  from  Bali.  The  men  are 
jealous  atul  striif  with  thctr  wive?,  infidelity 
is  punished  by  the  coufde  bi'ing  tied  back 
t<j  back  auti  thrown  into  Hie  sea,  where 
crocodiloH  devour  the  boiiics.  Even  a 
married  woman  accepting  a  flower,  or  betel 
from  a  strantrer  has  been  punished  by  death 
with  the  krift,  and  any  one  found  wttfiout 
leave  within  the  grounds  of  a  house  is  trised 
and  his  body  thrown  out  to  the  street.  The 
people  fi*equently  do  a-mok,  but  it  seems  to 
be  deliberately  doue.  On  one  occasion  a 
person  doling  K-mok  killed  17  people  before 
hm  could  be  killed.  In  w^ar,  a  whole  regi* 
mtfit  will  n^ree  to  a  mok^  and  then  run  on 
*h  §m*h  deeper nte  resolvitiou  as  to  be  very 
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fo  shout  u|>on  tfie  mountain  iieeaim^ 
spirits  would  become  irritated,  «fl 
take  any  HU>nes  from  the  ;*rtiUQ4 
they  would  resent  it  and  play  tJjniil 
trick*  Whoever  wishes  lo  aptin 
Segara  Anak  must  be  ^  ' 
have  said  his  prayers  ai.  { 

As  they  approach  it  tl*cy  ma 
appearance  it  presents  tu  then 
lengthened  it  appears  to  tliei 
time  will  thoy  live.  If  it  it 
wiH  quickly  die.  AIJ  these  i 
however  over  aJI  tlie  Arcbi 
great  volean(*es,  and  in  spile  ol 
tions  which  the/  have  uaili 
time  or  local  cireQmstanci»^  ilii 
upon  thebeliof  of  a  &upei-iiainr«i 
lent  power  whicli  causes  and  rrg«l 
working  of  the  subtermfie^Q  fin*, 
gioi),  tiot  even  the  christian^  wiS  i 
ihe>^e  fixed  ideas  from  thla  peciple, 
sive  phenomena,  like  voleanicv  toon 
than  alt  reason iug4  in  tbeaaraefvi 
and  timid  men.  The  Lombek  rains 
doos,  while  their  objects  aro  miliowi 
Lombcx'k,  wives  may  «ufler  tliefiii 
be  burned  afYer  the  death  of  ihetr  k 
they  are  not  compelled  lo 
the  choice  of  allowing  tli< 
burned  or   krised  ;    ibe  lir«i 


'  their  k 

ii^H| 

I    aod  I 


rare.       A    young     betotifiil 
woman  lo^t  her  hu»)»aud«  a  ini^ 
after  his  death,  bia  wife  took 
slie  was  clothed  in  tlie  rldMtl 
passed  the  day  with  btr  re1 
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LOXA. 


LONOKVITY. 


(Iriukitij;,  chewing   of  siiih,  aDd 
about    the    middle    of    the  space 
lioti^e.     At  four  oVIotk  iu   ihe 


LONAR,  a  suit  i)it. 

LONXHUKA,  ft  generic  uame  given  by 

Colonel  Sykes  to  some  birds  of  Java,  now 
D,  men  brought  out  the  body  of  the  j  nrraiiged  by  autiiors  into  the  geuera  Ery- 
ippeii  iu  fitie  iiueu,  ftiid  pl»u?t^"d  it  on  '  ihruni  himI  Muuiii. 


of   the    two   ceuiral    plntroriius.     A 

I  of  Matiirfloi  removed  the  clorh  from  the 

vlitle  yoiiij|i5  p^»'*f>iis*  hn^teued  to  screen 

Ibe  public  guze,     They  threw  imirh 

OTcr  the  corp^e^  wnf^lied  it,  tombed  (he 

and     %over«cl     the    whole    body    with 

ika  iiuii  kauangn  flowerif.     Tiiey  I  hen 

m  white  net.     Women    brought  ont 

of  thti  giist i  with  her  arras  crossed. 

clotlied  %vtth  apiece  ofwhitu  linen 

Her  hair  waa  crowned  with  flowers  of 

lir^r^aiJthcnium  indicmn.    She  was  qtiiet, 

itinyed    ueither  fear  nor  regret.     Slie 

rrself  standing  before  the  body  of  her 

raised  her  arms  on  high»  and  made 

ID  tiileace*      VVVjmen  approacheil  hm^ 

sated   to  her  small  bouquets  of  kem- 

ilo,  and  other  flowers.    8ht^  took  tlu'm 

<Mie»   and   placed   thera   between  the 

of  Iter  hands,  raised  abo%*e  her  hfiid. 

ihe  women  took  thetn  away  and  dried 

recaiviog  and  giving   back   earh 

tbe  wife  of  tlie  gusti  turned  a  little 

right,   so  that  when  she   had   turned 

ind,    she    prayed   anew    in    silence, 

lie  corpse  of  her  husbaud,  kissed  it  on 

llie    breast,  below   the   navel,   the 

feet,  and   returned  to  her  plai-e. 

[>k    off  her  rings.     She  crossed   her 

her  breast.     Two  women  took  her 

ann^.    Her  brother  (this  time  a  brother 

LioQ)  placed  himself  before  her,  and 

With   a  soft  voice  if  she  was  defer- 

die,  and  wJien   she  gave  a  sign  of 

ith   her  head,  he  asked  her  forgive- 

finjg  obliged  to  kiil  her.    At  once  he 

kris,  and   stabbed  tier  on  the  left 

breast,  but  not  deeply,  so  that  she 

Maodio^.     He  then  threw  his  kris 

stl    run   off.     A  man  of  consideration 

led    her,  and    buried   his  kris   to   the 

lireast  of  the  unfortunate  woman, 

down  at  once  without  uttering  a 

Jnd,  Arch,^  Ao.  ix,   VoL  v,  ;». 

riiu  August  1858  ;  Keppci's  h»d, 

I  Vupp*    144,  145;  Woiluve,  VoK 

156,    161,  172,  174;  The  island 

9k  b^  K.  Zollinger^  Esquire. 

*liN,  DuT. ? 

tl,     als^     Lootnri,    Nootnii,     Duk. 
I  tiengAleusis,  Shaw.     A  fox« 

Hifti><     Salt;  hence  Loni,  the  saline 
BCB  on  damp  wall^. 
Fo»T,,  *Sp.     Cauvaa, 
Sa??s«      Fortulaca  oleracea,    also 
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LONDON  CLAY,  see  Clay. 

LONG,  UuK,  Hind.  Gary ophy Una  aroraa- 

ticUi*,    /.l/i/K    CJoVl'S 

LONG  CARDAMOM,  Eno.  Elettaria 
cnrd«momum,  1/7*.  and  Mnt. 

LQNGEK  or  Lungi,  llisif.  Long  pieces  of 
cloth,  made  of  sHk  or  >ilk  and  rottou,  used  as 
siishes  or  turbiimN,  or  as  a  scarf  thrown  over 
the  shoulders  mid  upjH.n'  piirts  of  the  body, 
or  are  wrapped  around  the  lower  piu  t  oF  tlio 
body.  Some  of  them,  »be  niuuufacturc  of  Hind, 
are  veiy  beautjlul  and  ricdi  wht^rts  the  loom- 
mude  good«,  consist  of  turban,  dhoti,  loongee, 
knmrbaud  and  »^aree. — Poftlnger's  Travels, 
Bchoi/tisian  and  Sinde^  ;».  2B. 

LONG-EET,  see  L>tng-eel. 

LONGEVITY.  Kabbits  live  7  years  ; 
squirrels  and  harep,  8  years  ;  a  fox,  14  to  16 
years  ;  cats,  abot»t  16  years  ;  a  bear  lives 
rarely  more  than  20  years  ;  a  wolf  likewifO 
20  years  ;  hogs  the  same  ;  the  rhinoceros 
lives  but  2o  years;  cows  live  to  about  25 
years,  A  horse  has  been  known  to  live  62 
years,  but  the  averai^e  duration  is  about  25 
years.  Elephants  are^aid  to  live  upwards  of 
100  years.  Of  the  longevity  of  snakes  nothing 
is  known.  Tlie  races  occupying  British  India 
are  short  lived  compared  with  those  of  Britjiiu 
and  advance  more  nipidly  to  old  age,  bot^ 
physiologirally  and  pathologically.  Thomas 
Carn  died  28th  Jiiuuary  IHaH,  aged  207  ;  wai 
born  in  the  reign  of  liichard  H,  iu  1381.  He 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  sovereigns.  There 
died,  in  1801  ,a  Russian  soldier  who  had  served. 
in  the  **  thirty  years'  war,**  and  who  wafj 
nearly  200yeais  old.  Saint  Mungo,  otherwise 
called  Kentigern,  founder  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Glasgow,  a  Scotchraan,  died  aged  185  yenrs 
Olherft  dir»d  ns  under  :■ — 
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TkHjiiiii!  DiLmme, . .•^». , KnjrH^b, 

Thomu  PAt-r. .,.,.•.«,. KnjtUih. 

]>ni»kcnborg l>anc. 

J,  Ks-^ingham.....*. .«,.KQgn«ht 

G  •JorjEf  Wutider. ff«nniin, 

Dou^lai  (iuTKeti Sw«de, 

M  n  telitr«<U .GerninD, 

M»rU  Willifttiift ..•..,  JtuiBiibn, 

Joseph  Surrington  retained  till  bis  death 
the  Ace  use  of  all  his  seiises,  and  of  all 
his  intellectual  faculties.  He  left  at  his 
death  a  young  widow  and  several  children, 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  103  years  of  age^ 
and  the  youngest  90  years.  Of  old  Parr 
everybody  has  heard,  though  why  he  should 
commonly  be  cit^  as  the  most  notable  ex^ 
ample  of  longevity  it  is  not  easy  to  sayJ 
seeing,  as  we  have  Indicated,  that  notaj' 


^^ 
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LONICEBA. 

fmtc  Hvetl  to  n  miieli  greater  age  tlirin  lie  diJ. 
Pari'  had  seea  nine  kings  succeetJ  to  the  throne 
of  England.  At  103  yenra  he  ftttended  to 
liis  ocenpationj  and  threshed  in  The  barn.  He 
was  married  at  120*  At  162  the  king  catled 
him  to  London,  and  treated  him  mngniiicent' 
Jy  ;  bnt  he  succumbed  in  the  midst  of  Jiis 
triumph.  The  "  post-mariem/'  made  \ty  the 
celebrnted  Harvey,  showed  that  all  the  orgam* 
vreve  perfectly  sounds  and  iliat  the  doiith  of  the 
old  man  was  bnt  acridentul,  and  tlie  result 
of  an  indigestion.  Douglas  Gurgen  took  a 
wife  at  the  age  of  Ho,  and  tind  eight  uliUdren, 
IVlittelstadt  married  at  110  years,  and  hnd 
likevvii>e  severwl  children,  Maria  Williums 
lost,  for  the  first  time,  a  tooth  at  tlie  age  of 
]00  yearf,  bnt  another  came  in  its  place.  At 
103  she  lost  ti  second,  which  was  likewise  I 
replaced.  In  recent  times  a  soldier  at  Berlin,  j 
the  first  to  have  conferred  upon  him  the  | 
decoration  of  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  wus  ' 
living  in  1870,  aged    130  year?. 

LONGICORNI,  see  Ooleoptera,  Insects.     | 
LONG  ISLAND,  see  King  island  ;  Kishm 
Island 

LONG-LEAVED  B ASSIA,  BasBia  longi 
folia,    IVUidc.     Grows 
India. 


I      LONICERA  CHINENSlSfe  » 

liura  j»empervireua. 
I      LONICERA  HYPOLEUCA, 

Kodi,  ,,       I  B«]>e4ho 

LONICERA  LESCHEXA 

Honej'iuckle.  Eye.  1  M^ulU-q 

A  twining  vlllons  shrub, 
Xeilglieriies,  found  iu  maoy 
Dei: tun  where  it  grows  tQ  gre 
it  is  eafeily  propiignled  by  colli 
White  gives  L.  liu^nvtrlun. — J  a 
LONICERA  SEMPERV' 
Syn.  of  Caprifoliuni  sempervirei 

LONICERA  XYLOSTIUM 

Its  floweif,  stalks  and  l«*a%-ee  ara 
the  Chinese  »s  a  diH-cuti<?i3t  a|i|ilii 
cjirbnncles  aba<re5i<es,  swclUng*^  m 
dried  riowerj,  smell  like  tobacco— J 

LONICA,   a   deiei   ^ect   vf  Uiod 
worship  the  "  One** alone,  and  ••  tuit  k 
made   by   hand?*,**    wlii<!b    iliey 
The  mountain    top  and   yylran 


An, 

Talji. 

ItAtKAL. 

Chin. 

rhabai-jiiWA. 

Malay, 

Fa. 

Filfili  i  tUrRE. 

PKRa. 

Gkr. 

PippjiU  KmhuA, 

Sans. 

Gr«. 

Tipili, 

SlKGH« 

It. 

Pimenta  largn, 

Sp. 

Jav, 

'ripili, 

Tasi. 

Lat. 

rippallu, 

TrL. 

LONG  PEPPER,  Eno.  Chavica  rox 
bnrgliii,  Mig* 

Dar-Filfih 
Pih'poh, 
Pih-po-ti, 
Poivre  long, 
Lftiig^e  PfefFer, 
Pepili, 
Pep«  km  go, 
Chmbi  jaw*, 
Pipox  lougum, 

This  kind  of  pepper  is  the  produce  of  Piper 
longum,  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Bengal, 
Siam,  &c.  The  fniit  is  hottest  in  ifs  nnnialure 
state,  and  is  therefore  gathered  whil.st  green, 
and  dried  iu  the  sun.  It  is  met  with  in  entire 
spikes  about  an  inch  long,  possessing  a  darkish 
brown,  or  gray  colour.  It  has  a  weak  aroma- 
tic odour,  an  intensely  fiery,  and  pungent 
tuste,  and  its  properties  correspond  closely 
with  those  of  black  pepper. — jPayiknei\ 

LONG-PEPPER  ROOT. 
Pih'poh-mu,  Chin.  1  Pipli-mul,  HtND. 

In  China  deemed  to  be  gtimtilant,  tonic  and 
peptic. — Sniifk* 

LONG-ROOTED  TURMERIC,  Eng. 
Curcuma  longa,  Roxh.j  Bfteede. 

LONG  STAPLED  COTTON,  Eng.  Gee- 
sypium  barbadense,  Hoxb. 

LONG  TELIYA,  Hind.,  see  Mitlia  telia, 
[Biah. 

LONIA,  Hind.    Portulaea  oleracea,  Linn. 

LONICERA,  jp.  Phut,  Hinu.  A  plnut  of 
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deeniL'd  l>y   ihem  more  littintz   hi 

u   the    peninsula   of  I  forth  their  homage.    Thej  *  1 

of  the  tweniy-four  tinb^UiSL,,^    ^    M 

consiileriug  them  n^  superior  nitflai 

sanctity  and  puriiy  of  life  gaintd^ 

divine  favour  nud  the  Inward  of  *^4 

or  bea  r  i  I  u  d  e . —  Tad's  TravL '  ^a 

LONTAR,  Malay.  Bom  ll 

LON TAK,  the  iurgeat  of  i  k 

of  inlands.     The  Eanda  grou  i 


islands,  the  largest  of  whielt  10  i 
Great  BuuJa.  It  i»  cre9C^n?-i«lta| 
Fn)o  Pisang,  Banana  I&tiiii4,  Pule  K 
Ship  Island  iie  in  the  hoUow  of  tlM 
and  form  the  arii  of  n  circle, 
arc  are  three  other  i^laoda,  tho 
wht<'h  is  Guuoug  A|m,  next 
N.  E.  of  which  is  Pulo  Krakkaor 
island.  Dr,  Abit'O,  11  Portogu 
der,  wa8  the  firat  European  who  viiK 
This  was  the  uut-ine|r  groap,  anJ  h 
a  hundred  years  iho  PoTto|;tiefi6  lOfK 
the  trade.  In  1609,  tb«  Dtitrii  mnt 
lake  these  i&laud«,  but  ilie 
years,  and  the  nati^ifJl  who  f^urvitH 
to  the  neighbouring  isinnda.  IV 
bad  to  cultivate  dies«  tslatids  will 
and  when  slavery  was  aboU&bed,  f 
victs,  of  whom  in  a.  t>.  \^^'  '^  -^ 
3,000.  Almost  all  the 
nut-meg  trees,  grown  Unuvr  uk'  tkm 
Canarinm  commttne.  Baaiia  aod 
inlands  eucloi^e  a  aectirv  hariioor, 
water  is  so  trausparent,  ilyii  livia^  c 
minute  objecta  are  aeeti  below.  The  in 
ai^  much  iuixcd|  and  about  tfut«*b 


LOOCIAN. 


LOONAR  LAKE. 


eety  Malay,  Papuan,  Arab,  Portu- 
Dutch.  But  the  aborigines,  doubt- 
Papuans,  and  a  portion  of  them 
I  in  the  Ke  islands,  to  which  they 
when  they  first  took  possession  of 
)f  the  birds,  is  a  very  handsome 
m,    Ca]*pophaga    concinna,    which 


or  black  bellies,  whose  men  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen to  sixteen  years,  have  their  bodies  tattoo- 
ed over  with  four  needles  with  figures  of  men, 
flowers,  elephants,  tigers,  serpents  and  other 
animals.  Sometimes  a  person  falls  sick  or 
even  dies  under  the  process,  but  a  young 
roan  cannot  obtain  a  wife  till  ho  is  tattooed. 


le   mace  and    is  found  also  in  Ke  i  The  Thiiung  Khao  or   White  Bellies  retain 


iaIIo,  and  a  small  fruit-dove,  Ptilo- 
lematus. — Bikmore^  p.  22 1  ;   TFal- 

i^pp.  289  to  291. 
LRUS  DOMESTICA,  syn.  of  Bo- 
ell i form  is. 

LRUS   SYLVESTRIS,    Rumph., 
rypha  utan.  Lam, 
lOIR,  see  Java. 

see  Kumbi. 

I-KAM,  Guz.,  Hind.    Hardware. 
^GARH    GOREE,   a   river   near 
llmorah, 
LN,    Hind.     Olibanum.     See  Bal- 

OD. 


their  skin  untouched.  Their  boundaries  are, 
:  on  the  north,  the  frontiers  of  China  ;  on  the 
I  south,  the  kingdom  of  Siam  ;  on  the  east, 
I  they  reach  to  Cochin-Chiua  and  Tong  King, 
and  on  the  west,  they  touch  the  Burman 
'  empire.- 

LOOD,  also  Loot,  Dut.     Lead. 
LOODH,  Sans.     Cedrela  toona. 
LOODIANAH,   a   district  in  the  North- 
'  West  of  British  India. 

LOODI,  one  of  the  foreign  tribes,  in  Sind*h: 
!  others  are  the  descendants  of  Haroon,  Muk- 
rani,  Loodi  (now  known  as  Loodia)  Habshi, 
Sidi  and  Juugiaui. 

I      LOODOOMA,  Bhot.     Decaisnea. 
I      LOOEE,    Hind.     A   grey    woollen   cloth 


in 


aiN,  Gong. 

HOO  or  Liu-chu  Islands,  He  to  the 

the  Patchu  group  and   consist   of  j  from  Affghanistan. 

aland  surrounded  by  smaller  ones,  ,      LOOER,  a  river  in  Comillah. 

island  being  of  considerable  size  ;      LOOI,  Hind.     Flannel. 

leopled.     It  extends  from  lat.  26*  j      LOOKIMDER,   a  river  near  Jonkur 

53'  N.,  and  long.  127'  34'  and  128'  |  Gwalior. 

ng  58  miles  long  and  about  10  or  j      LOOKKEE,  Tel.     In  the  Nalla  Mallai, 

>road.     In  language  and  physical  j  a  fine  grained  wood,  of  a  greyish  colour; 

Lfuchu  islanders  resemble  the  Japa-  |  found  in  small  quantity. — Mr.  Latham, 

buddhism   being  more  imperfect  [      LOOK   KONG,  or  Landscape  island,   in 
nanners  more  simple.     The  people  j  the  Gillolo  Passage,  in  lat.  1*  45',  long.  128* 
lall     islands    between    the    Luchu  j  10'  E.,  is  of  moderate   height,  well-wooded 
Formosa,  are  Japanese  rather  than  j  and  of  pleasing  aspect.     See  Pulo  Gasses. 
►r,    Collingwood   speaking   of  the  !      LOOKING  GLASS  PLANT,  Eng.    He- 

ritiera  littoralis,  Ait.  ;  DC.  ;  Roxb, 
LOOM. 

Aba  Aba  Kudu,  Malay. 
The  hand-loom  is    in  use   in  most  parts  of 

the  South  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Archipelago, 


of  Formosa,  to  whom  he  sliow- 
of  the  *  Illustrated  London  News,' 
It  he  found  it  impossible  to  interest 
minting  out  the  most  striking  illus- 
hich  they  did  not  appear  to   com 


Dr,    Latham* s    Ethnology  ;    T)r,    but  the  fly-shuttle  is  rarely  used.     Both  cot- 


od  in  Trnna.  Ethn.  Soc.,N.  S  ,  Vol. 
;  Lubbock^  Orig.  of  Civil.^  p.  29. 
)0.  Before  Macassar,  or  Bone,  had 
IS  a  name,  Loohoo  was  the  most 
kod  the  largest  kingdom  of  Celebes  : 
ition  to  Loohoo  proper,  most  part 
d  Bolee  Bolee,  were  under  its  sway. 


ton  and  silk  fabrics  are  woven. 

LOOMRI  or  Noomri,  or  Looka,  is  a  grand 
I  sub-division  of  the  Baluch  race,  and  is  men- 
I  tioned  by  Abu  I  Fazil  as  ranking  next  to  the 
[  Kulmani,  and   being  able  to   bring  into  the 

field  three  hundred  cavalry  and  seven  thou- 
I  sand   infantry.     Gladwin  rendered  the  name 


5»ar   empire,    including  Tello,  and  I  Nomurdy,  and  was  followed  by  Rennell.  The 


ly,  before  it  was  conquered  by  the 
tended  from  Bolee  Bolee,  in  the 
>ne,  to  the  point  ofLassem,  and 
he  point  of  Torathea  or  Tanakeke  ; 
5  along  the  west  shore  to  Tanete, 
chee. — Uistory  of  Celebes,  pp.  3 

^N,  a  race  occupying  the  country 
lina,  Siam,  Cochin-China  and  Bur- 
are  arranged  into  the  Tbaung  Dam 
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Noomri  or  Loomri  also  styled  Looka,  a  still 
more  familiar  term  for  fox,  and  are  affirmed  to 
be  of  Jit  origin. —  Tod, 

LOONA,  Beno.     Anona  squamosa. 

LOONAR  LAKE,  in  the  circar  of  Maiker, 
sou  hah  of  Berar,  about  45  miles  north-west 
of  Hingolie,  in  lat.  20'  N.,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  a  crater-like  depression,  about  510  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  countiy, 
and  is  3  miles  in  circumference  with  a  depth 
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LOOKAll  LAKE 


^ 


VBryiUf^  froin  o  feet  lo  14,  accordiug 
6eA^oa  of  the  year.  Former  observert* 
could  not  discover  pcoritt  or  lava,  but  Dr. 
Bradly  in  1B51  is  said  to  have  found  buili. 
The  Sichcl  hilU  termiimte  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood of  LoDBf,  near  what  a^>peara  to  have 
beeu  a  vo%t  cmter  in  the  cetiire  of  the  great 
basaltic  district*  It  is  the  oulj  i instance 
of  a  volcauic  outburst  discovered  iu  thia  im- 
meuse  plutotiic  regiou  of  the  Dekhaiu  aiid  it  lb 
a  nearly  circular  or  oval  depresisiou,  in  a 
country  composed  of  tabular  and  nodular  ba- 
salt.  From  Louar  the  basaltic  dislrkt  extendi 
lo  the  south  «e.  far  as  Beder  ;  to  the  wt^st, 
200  miles  to  Bombay  ;  and  northward,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbuddat  near  the  ancient 
cities  of  Indoor  and  Mhysir^  reportt^d  to  have 
been  buried  at  a  remote  period  under  volcanic 
eruptions.  To  the  east,  the  great  basallic 
couufry  of  Berar  extends  to  near  H  3^  d  era  bad 
aad  as  far  as  Nagpoor  ;  and  the  Sic^hel  range 
passes  in  a  south-east  l)y  east  diref^tioti  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Wurdub  and  Godavery,  and 
towards  the  eastern  ghaut*.  Hut  springs  and 
streams,  loaded  with  carbonate  of  lime,  occur 
along  the  line  of  elevation  of  these  mountains 
at  Maboor,  Urjunah,  Kair,  Byorah,  and  at 
Badraehellura,  a  sliort  distance  above  the  pass 
through  which  the  Godavery  reaches  the 
alluvial  plains  of  the  coast.  The  hike  18  about 
510  feet  belov^  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  in  a  erater  of  5  miles  in  drcumfer- 
euee  i  the  bottom  being  about  3  miles  in  cir- 
cumference and  surrounded  by  luxuriant  vege- 
tation ;  springs  of  clear  soft  water  occur  close 
to  the  lake,  which  has  evidently  been  extend- 
ing its  bounds  lately,  aa  numerous  dead  trees 
are  standing  within  its  margin,  and  u  well 
of  sweet  water,  protected  by  a  wall,  is  now 
completely  surrounded  by  the  water  of  the 
lake.  An  intolerable  stench  of  feulphurettfd 
bydrogeo  is  emitted  by  the  lake  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  its  watem  prove 
destructive  to  vegetal de  life^  though  florks 
of  duck  and  teal  dot  the  suiface  of  the 
lake,  There  are  two  saline  springs  near 
the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  about  ^  a  mile  apart. 
Those  uever  beconae  diy.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  muriate  of  soda  from  this  source,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  which 
abounds  in  the  vicinity  causes  the  deposition 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  Datix)«  salt  lu  a 
greater  or  less  state  of  purity*  The  depth 
of  the  take  near  the  salt  springs  vaiies  from 
6  feet  during  the  hot  months  to  12  or  14  feet 
duriofT  the  rains.  The  salt  is  laised  by  divers, 
who  bring  it  up  iu  tlieir  hands.  It  is  much 
pri£<jd  and  finds  a  ready  sale  iu  both  Bciars, 
Naicpore,  Kandcsh,  and  Poonah,  to  which 
t^[^..'^.*  It  in  carried  in  bamboo  bsiakets  and  re- 
by  dtaleie. 


1836,  in  which 
candies  of  the  dilferent  i^ltt  wvn 
vtdued  at  Rs.  60,08  K  Iu  ll»^ 
Johnston  rai.«ed  35  candie*,  Talufl' 
1,461-4-0,  The  su 
especially  during  rbe  h 
millions  of  bubblea  to  the  surticfl 
carbonate  or  soda  or  natron  sail  de{u«^ 
ed  by  diving,  the  purest  l)«ing  fourni 
the  springs,  and  the  following  ar^  tli 
of  the  principal  varieties  i  I,  DuUf 
nate  of  soda  containing  83*8  : 
2»  Nimuk   Do  I  la,  nearly    pi  i 

ing    92*8    per   cent,    of  cIj  i 

D\illa  and  Nimuk  dulla  are 
silks,  fixing   colours,  as  ujt 
manufacture  of  bangles,    o; 
two  manufactories  near  the  Ukc, 
or  700  are  made  by  each  man  daily; 
put,  coutnms  72  per  cent,  of  carboai 
is    used   in   fixing   the   red  dyes  9I 
4,  Pappree  contains  72  per  cent,  of 
of  soda,  is  used  iu  niakiug  banglai 
I  ing  the  rake  called  papur*  and  in  1 
I  an   antacid  ;  5  and  6,  Bboo«kee 
i  carbonates  of  soda  coniainiug  29 
cent,    left    as   a   deposit    on   tUo 
the  lake,  and  used  in  the  maniifactop 
The  average   quantity     U 
annum,  valued  at  Rs,  608, — 
cal  Papers  on  We Ji tern   Ijtdta,  p, 
G.  S/fiilh  and  J,  E.  Ma^er  m  Jtf, 
1857  ;    A    Paper  bjf  Dr.   Bmui 
Bombay  Geogr*  Soctfiy, 

LOOND.  Loondkhor,  mc  Kkjl 
LOONEE.  literally  salt  -  - 
term  applied  to  several  ri^  • 
dia.  One  of  the  LooD^e  n  i  j 
Aravfllli  mountnins,  near  !'•  Lj 
37 ,  and  long.  74"  46\  Ii  ruiia 
parallel  with  Aravalli  i-anj^r,  af^if 
Runn  of  Cutely  by  iwi 
of  which  is  in  lat  24*  ^ 
a  course  of  320  miles.  It  r 
HH  miles;  Sokree,  130  ^ 
19,000  fc-quare  milea  are  dm 
uotwithstunding  the  gtieat  w»^^^  . 
some  part«  of  its  upper  eoura<v  k\ 
scarcely  anywhere  cootioQoitilj 
being  full  of  mieaceoua  f|itmrldM 
low,  and  little  above  the  ^urrvMi 
The  Kaggar,  which  rise«  in  tkt 
passes  Han  si  Hi^aft  ai»d  flcir»  I 
walls  of  Bhntnatr,  at  whkk 
yet  have  tlicir  weiU  in  ita  bisd. 
parsed  Kungmahal,  Bullur  m^d  V% 
through  the  Gats  of  Kliadal  (of  wkii 
wul  lis  the  capital),  ctDf.^vIr.  »  .'..I'* 
to  some  below  Ootch,  ^ 
Blrkat  {whom  Colonel  1  'j-^  >» 


The  lake  was  rcgulailjr '  1809,   aud  who  croased  tka 


LOO  SHAI.  LOPISIP  BARK. 

Jled  the  Kaggar,  near  Shaligurh),  j  North-East  Provinces  of  British  India,  hut 
JessQlmer    and    Rori  Bakker.     If 
be  authenticated,  it  might  be  said  at 
united  with  the  bninch  from  Dura, 


were  driven   back  by  a  large  force  of  native 
soldiers. 

LOOT,  Hind.  Plunder, 
name  to  the  Sangra,  which  unites  j      LOOTEE    BAZAAR,    litei-nlly    signifies 


x>oni,  enlarging  the  eastern  branch 
slta  of  the  Indus.  Perhaps  the 
larkable    features    in    the    desert, 


"  plundering  the  bnzaars  or  shops,"  but  it 
implies  no  more  than  a  general  risking  of  the 
inhnbitacts.     This  ancient  usjige  is  still  pre- 

ooni,  or   Salt  river,    which,    with  :  served    in    Persia. — Malcolm's    History    of 

^QS  feeders,  has  its  source  in  the  ',  Fersia,   Vol,  ii,  p.  6. 

the  Aravalli.     Of  Marwar  it  is  the  1      LOPHANTUS  RUGOSUS  ? 

»tweeu    the   fertile  lands  and    the  '  „    v  n, .  n   t  r^ 

,        .^  ,  ^,  .  ^        ..       ,      .  Ho-biang,  Chin.  |  Ho-ken,  Chin. 

Id  as  It  leaves  this  country  for  the ,      t.  1.1  j   i       1      ^.. 

.Chohanrace,itdividesthatcommu.!  ^^  »o"gh  ^^f.^^^  ^'\^^^^  by  the  Chinese 
brms  a  geographical  demarcation  ;  1  ^^^^?"^'  "?^^  !'^^'  Y  ;  \  '''^  ^T''  *^ 
I  portion  being  called  the  Raj  of  |  [^"T'  '^  ^['^"^^^''^  ^^  ^^^  «^o""«^h  ""^^ 
;  and  the  western  part,  Parkur,  or        J 5;^'i^  i^'/rr;  a  tt  tt  r,,,      ,  r 

5  Khar,  or  Looni.-iJ^i^or/,  Eo)/al  ^OOT  PUTIAH.  Hind.  Ihe  leaves  of 
^^  r      »        ./      (  ^jjQ  garden  cress,  Lepidum  sativum. 

"•TTT?     ^  ^t^/»»e»»*  p  «r  ♦k^    i:t:«,  LOPA.    The  Lepcha  of  Sikkim  and  Lopa 

wtjtj^   a  pheasant  .*'  of  the    Uima-      r  ui    *  i     1  n  •       n^i  i.  nn 

'^  I  of  Bhutan    are   buddhist    Ihibetuiis.       ihe 

}I,  Hind.  A  silken  girdle,  in  use  '  ^^P^,^*^  ""^  *J  ^"''^^  good-imtu red  people  re- 
r  a  scarf  are  worn  by  men.     Loon-  ,  «^,"?^»»»g  n.  charactcn-  t»ie  Mongol,  beyond  the 

'  cotton,   of  silk,   and  of  silk   and    ^*V"%VT|"  7^7/"^^^^^  r       .. 

lany  of  the  borders  of  the  loongees,  1  ,  ^^^PLZIA  CORDAl  A,  a  genus  ot  pretty 
.d  sareesare  like  plain  silk  ribbons  'P**"^"'«"""^*%^"^^,  biennials  the.r  colours 
stances  rorded  or  ribbed,  in  others  ""'^  ^^fP^^  ""^^  'T'  .!*'''' n ■/]''.?  '''*  """^ 
laree,  Boonee,  Baftn,  Jore,  Ekpatta,    STnPU?A^.^v      't'^.^    fi\  .     I 

kc,  of  Da<..a,  are  now  cniirely  .  LOPHIAD.l.,  a  family  of  fishes  wUdi 
iported  British  yarn.  mdnde^  the   Anglers    iMshing  iMog,  or  Sa- 

A   also    Loomika,    also    Looiiiya,  ,  ^^^''' *^"^ '^^^  ^^'^^o-^^'^*^^^' 
all  pui-slane,  Portulacca  oleracea.    I      LOPHOBRANCIIII,  an   order  of  fishes, 
00,    Chin.     The  government  of  |  comprising, 

nducted  by  the  Nuy  Ko,  or  Interior    l  Solenoatoma,  |    7  Hippocampus, 

hamber,  in  which  there   are    four    ^  Pegasus,  1  14  Syngnathus. 

icillors,  two  of  them  Tartars  and  LOPHOTIDiE,  a  family  of  fibhes  of  one 
8€,  who  bear  the  titles  of  Choung-    genus  Lophotus. 

Ko-laou.  The  Tartar  minister'  LOPHOPHORUS  IMPEYANUS,  the 
The  Loo-poo  are  six  boards  for  j  monal  pheasant  of  the  Himalaya,  is  double 
t  of  government  business,  and  the  the  size  of  the  pheasant  of  Great  Britain. 
of  the  country  are  each  under  a  I  The  male  has  a  crest  of*  great  beauty,  head 
>r,  where  two  provinces  are  unit-  j  and  throat  has  metallic  green  :  wings  and 
imor  General.  |  plumage,  steel-blue,  and  tail,  reddish  brown. 

",  but  correctly  Nnri  in  Malay,  and  |  The  hen  bird  is  smaller,  of  a  dull  brown  and 
*vanese,   is   the   generic   name   for  l  white  throat. 

The  sub-familyofpai  rots,  to  which  j  LOPHOSPERMUM  SCANDENS,  a 
have  given  the  name  of  Lorius,  is  !  beautiful  climbing  plant  with  large,  purple,  or 
in  any  island  of  the  Archipelago  j  rose-coloured  bell-shaped  flowers.  This  plant 
5W  Guinea,  nor  at  all  in  the  Philip-  '  is  of  fast  growth,  and  well-adapted  for  cover- 
e  loories  of  naturalists  are,  in  fact,  '  ing  trellis  work,  easily  grown  from  seed  at 
o  New  Guinea  and  its  adjacent  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  and  lasts 
JrawfurcTs  Diet.,  p,  222.  ;  throughout  the  year  ;  the  soil  should  be  rich 

FLOWERED  ALPINIA,  Eng.  ;  and  light.  L.  scandens  and  L.  hendersonii 
langa,  8wz.  j  are  herbaceous  climbing  plants  with  pink  bell 

IHAIy   a    race   dwelling  south   of  1  flowers,   raised  from    seeds  and    cuttings,  re- 
e,    and   south-west    of  the    Kom- |  quire  a  sandy  soil,  or  they  will  not  flower  free- 
he      Tipperah     territorv,   in    lat.  1  ly  ;  natives  of  Mexico. —  Riddell  \  Jaffrey. 
^,   and    long.  92-  30'  E.      They!      LOPHYRUS  CORONATUS,  see  CoUim- 
le  sources  of  the   Kurnaphoola  or    bida*. 

river.     In  the  beginning  of  1871,  |      LOPHYRUS  GIGANTIA,  see  Agamn. 
i  made  a  prolonged   raid  on    the'      LOPISIP  BARK,  a  dye-wood  of  Celebei 
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LORANTHACE^. 

atid  other  iaUudsof  tbe  Enstern  Archipelago. 
Specitnens  of  Lopisip  baik,  buncbong  bubi 
wood,  nm\  the  gnjti  gum  (from  uu described 
pbints),  have  beuii  iadoduced  into  England. 
ThcY  are  i*ttid  tofuruish  excelleDl  dyes  iu  fbc 
Asintit!  isluiuls.  Nutive  dyes  from  Aiiiicttu 
have  nI?o  heen  imported,  viz.^  tbitttd  and  the- 
dftn,  yielding  red  {\yeB  ;  tiug*tigct  and  vtjro*^, 
iiffordit»g  dttik-purple  dyes  ;  aud  ibil.  nan- 
wenu,  a  chocolate  dye. 
LOQUAT. 

Eriobotrja  japonica,  61  n<]f ,  I  Mespihin  japonicua.rAun. 
Lu*kuk,  Chis.  I  Yung  ma.  OHlSf. 

Yuug  mai,  „      J  Loquat,  Hind. 

This  small  tree  of  Japan  and  China,  h  dow 
introduced  all  over  the  Deccan  and  iu  the 
Punjab  :  it  ttl-^o  grows  in  great  perfection  iu 
Kew  South  Wales*  It  bears  fruit  twice  iu 
the  year,  aud  is  highly  esteemed  both  for 
deserts  tind  preserves.  The  finest  frait  is 
produced  at  tht*  second  crop,  at  the  end  of  the 
cold  aeiison,  and  requires  proleotioo  day  and 
night  ;  from  birds  Ln  the  former,  and  flying 
foxes  iu  the  latter.  The  fruit  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  with  ihiu  skin,  a  sweet  acid  pulp,  one 
or  two  seeds  iu  the  centre — sometimes  more. 
The  seeds  grow  easily,  aud  the  fruit  appears 
to  be  capable  of  great  improvement.  Iu 
Ajmere,  it  isoullivuted  in  gardens  but  does  not 
thrive  wclk  It  is  very  common  iu  Chioa  aud 
is  ofti*n  meutioued  by  Fortune,  who  found  it 
groxviug  at  one  place,  along  with  peaches^ 
plum,  and  urauize^,  find  at  another,  with  the 
Ciiincbe  gooseberry  **  Averrbou  carambola,-* 
the  waughee  *'Cookift  puuctatti/'  and  the 
longauand  leechee.  In  Cbina,  the  fruit  of 
Citrus  olivieformi*,  C  madurensiis  are  also 
called  Lu-kuh.  —  Fortune^  Tea  Dish'ie($^  pp 
7,  30  ;  Dr»,  RuUcH,  Inmt,  Med.  Top,,  p. 
195  ;   VoigU   Cicfjhorn,  P.  R.,  />,  8L 

LOli,  HiNi>.    Ehrotia  aepera^ 

LORA,  -^ee  Kaker, 

LOR  A II,  a  river  about  80  miles  long,  ji^es 
in  the  Shawl  table-land, iu  lat.39*49',  long,  67' 
20',  and  runs  >outh* westerly,  uutil  lost  in  <Jie 
sands  of  the  desert  of  Khorasau.  In  April 
the  water  which  is  briny  is  7  or  8  yards  wide 
and  2  feet  deep.  It  is  crossed  ou  the  route 
from  Shawl  to  Kandahar. 

LORA  NTH  AC  E.E,  LindL  An  order  of 
plants  comprising^  1  jrentm  and  2  specie*  of 
Lorauthus.  Dv  Wi^jht  gives  in  Icones**  Low- 
ever,  L.  a mpf ex iruHut*.  L.  cupitellutus,  L, 
elasticus.  L.  euphorbiiP,  L,  lageiri ferns,  L 
longiflorus,  Lt  loniceroideis  I--  memecylifo^ 
liij!?,  L,  Dciigberrcnsi«,  L,  tomentosus,  L.  wol- 
licbianus.  Iu  Tunit^gerim  many  of  the  trees 
are  \  with  different  «»pccic3«  of  the  para- 

tit  LornnlbuA*  ^0  Hbundant  In  mo*<t  1 

tfitp  '  M    I  I  ini*  H  :  and  the  nnmerouw  smjill  red 
|*9nei>.  r.i    I. tit.    n    two  Kpecics  ill  four  forc&t^ 
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are  quite   ornamental     Ona  1 
ran  thus  is  called  Kyee-lH>utig  by  iJmB 
— Mason* 

LORANTHUS  FALCATUS, 

Wotu,  Cji^i.  I  VtU^  Mtaih 

Biidanike,  VadaDtkc.  Tkl  \ 

Natives  of  Mysore  some tiRief 
in  place  of  betel  uut  in  coojimcll 
chunam,  it  tinges  the  salita  anil  oK 
—  Buchanan^  Mff»&re  ;  Airts.  Mat 
269, 

LORANTHUS  LONGIFLORW 

Paad<  Beai,  Kauftra.  I  Paratrd, 

Baada.  Pa  a  jab.  |  Amai, 

A  handsome  patit£iit«  with  braodi 
times  6  or  7  feet  long,  large  btxmd 
oraucre-coloured  6ower«.  Ic  ta  foQl 
Punjab  Himalayn,  chiefly  on  tlia 
river*;,  from  1,500  10  3,000  feev  1 
si  on  ally  higher.^^ — Dr,  J^  L.  Sitw^rt, 

LORCHA,  a  vessel  tn  u§e  iu  tlse 
sea$,  humetimes  employed  iu  war. 

LORD,  Dr.  P.  B.,  Author  of  M« 
moirs  ou  the  plain  of  tlie  Indus,  in  ] 
Trans.,  1836,  1838,  Vol.  i,  293. 
medicines  found  in  the  Wjraai^  «l 
Rom.  Med.  and  Phys.  Trnn?*..  Vol 
He  was  a  Bombay  medical  ofllc«, 
kilted  iu  battle  at  Purwandurra,  to  I 
LORD  NORTH  ISLAND,  on  tl 
of  New  Guinea,  in  lat.  3*21'  N,  l( 
20'  Em  small,  low  aud  wocxiy. 

LORD  OF  THE  WRITE  ELEl 
a  title  of  the  king  of  Burmab. 

LORD  OF  THE  OXEN,  or  Sh0 
title  of  the  kiug  who  druie  Setniiai 
across  tlte  I  ml  us. 

LORDS  OF  CREATED  BEISC 

i  dei^crilK'fi  the^e  as  beitig  produced  I 
the  hindoo  triad,    bat   in  a    I'W>-3-<l 
ascribed  to  the  joint  poiv«tr?  ? 

personified  attributes  of  Brr 
Sivn*  They  are,  in  plnce#  cal  1 

I  passages  they   ;  Im       . 

'  or  Frajapati^  m  ,    — if  m 

LORDS  PR\iivu  nfti»  pu 
in    fourteen    lAnguMgei*^,    by    H 
1591     iu    tweniy.^ix     InL^j.rr^-- 

I  (Bibliotheca    Apostolica    ^     1    - 

I  Angelo  Rocuba  :  Bnmo 

I  trt  forty  languages,  by  ^ 
XL.  Liuguarum   et    I» 

'  nymo  iMegi>»ero  h  •iivti 

I  tacnm  quibus  Oratlo  D< 
Francofurti,    1592);    tn    *. 
gnages,  by  the  «amn  autliof 
L.  diversis  lingni^,"  cot^  Tl    ^ 

IcofurlJ,    r.'j93,    8tck)      l  m 
firinted   and  di»^tribtit)ei]   iu   \ 
five    diO'c ri.nl    taiigua|tet,    tn 

V  5m 


LO-SHtT. 


LOTUS. 


ix  and  ooe  hundred  thousand  copies 
I  printed,  and  in  Tamil  1,560,950 

issued  since  1706,  when  the  Bible 
d  in  that  language.  The  Bible  was 
nd  issued  in  Bengalee  in  1796, 
alayalum  in  1816*     The  whole  of 

printed  in  the  twenty-five  Indian 
is  4,772,621. 

>r  Ground  Parakeets,  the  sub-family 
ns  of  the  family  Psittacidse,  ^  and 
Qsores  or  climbers,  which  may  be 
n  : 
er  I. — Scansoi'es  or  climbers. 

ttacid«. 

Cacatuinse,  2  gen.,  5  spec,  viz.,  1  Calyp- 
4  Cacatua. 

PaiHacin©,  Parrots,  3  gen.,  13  sp.,  vie., 
1 :  2  Tanygiiathas,  10  Palseornis. 

Platyceroixue,  Ground  Parakeets,  2  gen., 

ictuf :  1  PlatycercuB. 
Loriina,  Lories,  4  gen.,  1  sub-gen.  and 

action  i,  tongue  not  ^lamented. 

,  3  Loriculus. 

Section  ii,  tongue  filamented. 

4  Eos,  1  Trichuglossus.   See  Kama  Loori. 

handsome  scarlet  Lori  was  obtoin- 
:gillivray,  closely  allied  to  Lorius 
(,  a  bird  widely  spread  over  the 
rchipelago. — Macgillivraifs    Voy- 

i,p.  211.    See  Loori. 
ATI,     see     Cottus, 


sliding  knots,  each  of  which  had  its  particular 
signification.  These  are  represented  in  two 
tables  by  the  Chinese  called  Ho-tn  and  Lo- 
shu.  The  first  colonies  who  inhabited  Se- 
chwen  had  no  other  literature  besides  some 
arithmetical  sets  of  counters  made  with  little 
knotted  cords,  in  imitation  of  a  string  of 
round  beads,  with  which  they  calculated  and 
made  up  all  their  accounts  in  commerce. — 
Astley*8  Collection  of  Voyages^  Vol.  iv.,  p. 
194  ;  Lubbock,  Orig.  of  Civil. ,  pp.  29-31. 

LOSHUN,  Beng.    Garlic. 
j      LOSUR,  HinD.     Astrantia,  sp. 
I      LOT,    by   his    younger    daughter,   begat 
I  Moab-Chemosh,  Num.  xxi,    29,  was    their 
I  particular  deity.     The  other  son  was  Ben 
Amraid. 

LOTA,  Hind.  A  small  metal  pot,  made 
of  brass  or  copper  or  iron  tinned,  used  for 
drinking  and  ablution  by  hindoos  and  maho- 
medans. 

LOTAK,  Hind.     Tribulus  alatus. 

LOTA-KHAR,  Hind.  Cyanide  of  poUs- 
sium. 

LOTA-SAJJI,  Hind.  The  best  kind  of 
barilla. 

LOTE    TREE,    Eng.     Koonoor,   Hind. 

LOTI-PITTA,  Tkl.     Camelus. 

LOTOS,  see  Vedas. 

LOTTIPITTA    ALLT,    Tkl.      Isolepis 


ULUS   ASIATICUS,   see   Birds, 


Crocodilida,  i  articulata,  A^ees  ;  Scirpus  art.,  i?.,  i.,  214. 
LOTUL,  Hind.  ?  Osyris  Wightiana. 
LOTUS,  Eng. 


GRACILIS,  Geoff. 

T^mur  tardigp*adus,  Schreb. 
Stenops  gracilis,  Vander  Hoevtn. 
rnga,     Singh.  I  Tha-Tanga,  Tam. 

Tau.  I 

Dris  gracilis  inhabits  India  and 
It  is  a  species  of  a  genus  of  mam- 
aging  to  the  family  Lemurida;.  Its 
16  thavangu,  means  **  thin-bodied  ;" 
a  deformed  child  or  an  emaciated 
I  acquired  in  the  Tamil  districts 
pithet.  The  light-coloured  variety 
ris  in  Ceylon  has  a  spot  on  its 
omewhat  resembling  the  '*  ndmiun," 
om  by  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu, 


I  Nufar, 

<  Padma  podoo, 

Koniol, 
'  Ponghuj 
I  Lien-ngau, 

Kammal, 

Fadam, 
!  Ambuj, 

Rang  w  elf 

Sal  karamal, 


Arab. 

Kangwell, 

Bemo. 

KangeTelka, 

Tamare, 

tt 

Terra  tamare, 

Chin. 

Tellani  padmam. 

Hind. 

Kamala, 

„ 

Padma, 

NUofar,        Pbbs. 

»» 

Ban-tamara,       Bij 

»» 

Baklakoofti? 

Dakh. 

Dakh. 

Tam. 

Til. 

^» 

Sans. 

,  Sind. 

BIalxal. 

Pkrs  ? 


The  lotus  is  a  veiy  sacred  flower  among 
the  hindoos  ;  it. enters  into  all  the  ornaments 
of  brass  vessels  used  in  the  temples  ;  it  is 
alluded  to  in  the  most  popular  poems,  and  the 
poets  say,  that  the  lotus  was  dyed  by  the 
blood  of  Siva,  that  flowed  from  the  wound 
made  by  the  arrow  of  Kama,  the  Indian  Cupid, 

Actii. 


oru  uy  M,«  wui«u  ppt:i»  u.    .  .»uuu     ^  .^  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 
this  peculiarity  it  is  distinguished  '^       ,   ^^    ^        .,,,^., 
ma-tlia.     Its  eyes  are  extracted  by  I  ^^^  "^^^^  ^  ^^«'«  ^^^  ^^1*  <>'  ^^P^^ 
lese  as  charms  and  for  love  potions. 
/  ;  Horsfield. 


S  DOMICELLA,  see  Psittacidx. 
Hind.  Symplocos  crataegoides. 
lAD,  Rus.  Horse. 
K)N,  Beng.  Allium  sativum,  Linn. 
LT,  Chih.  As  to  the  original  of 
le  characters,  it  is  known  that,  in 
•bosiness  before  the  commencement 
ircby,  little  cords  were  used,  with 
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Cupid  fell 
It  fell  npon  a  little  western  flower— 
Before,  milk-white,  now  purple  with  Love's  wound 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 

The  lotus  flower  is  also  considered  an 
emblem  of  beauty  ;  and  in  the  Ratnavali,  or, 
the  Necklace — a  Sanscrit  play  written  in  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  Vasantaka  says  to  his  lady- 
love :  My  beloved  Sagarika,  thy  countenance 
is  as  radiant  as  the  moon  ;  thy  eyes  are  two 
lotus-buds  :  thy  band  is  the  full-blown  flower^ 
and  thy  arms  its  graceful  filaments.    In  hindoo 
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LOTUS, 

eogony,  the  lotus  floating  on  tbe  water,  is 
ma  emblem  of  tlie  world  :  the  whole  plant 
signifies  both  the  earth  tind  its  two  principles 
af  fecuudatiou.  Lotus  is,  however,  a  name 
given  to  three  plants,  the  Neluml>ium  spe- 
ciosum  or  Egyptiau  Lotus  iigured  on  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Egypt  and  India*  It 
IB  now  extinct  in  Egypt  but  grows  in  the 
ftouth  of  Asia  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Arclii- 
pelago.  One  lotus  of  the  ancients  was  the 
Melilotus  orticiualis,  and  the  lotus  of  the 
lotophagi  is  by  some  thought  to  ha  the  fruit 
of  tfie  Zizyphus  iotu?,  i>esJontttineSf   but  by 


and  is  called  Dam  ouch  by  tJli 
deeert  of  Soust^a  near  Tunis,  Im 
have  intoxicating  qualitii^t.  Tbefrvi 
Zizyphus  lotus  is  dry  and  uopleaiaat,! 
of  the  Ceitis  austialis  ia  uolikdj 
been  the  article  u^ed  by  tht  Ldi 
Tbe  Lotus  dower  on  the  oocifnt 
ments  of  Egypt,  h  tluil  of  tha 
speriosum.  It  is  now  howercr 
but  Speke  fmjnd  tho  Nyanza  thh 
wi  th  tliem ,  The  N  ile  was  a  sacred  rivti 
of  its  plants,  a^  the  Falia  sfgypila*^^, 
of  bean,  and  the  lotn^i,  were  !$a^:rt*d  ak 
Munby»  supposed    to  be  that  of  Nitniria  tri-  j  the  former  on  account  of  its  res^fmUa 


BQClfni 


boaC^  and  the  latter  from  iu  weU-ko« 
lity  of  always   floating  aboYe   the 


dantata.     Pliny  and  Sprengel  say  the  lotus  of 
the   lotophagi   is   the  Ceitis  austruliit,   Linn, 

Lotus  leaves  and  fibres  are  supposed  to  be  of   the   water,  were  adopted  v#  rv  crii 
great  cooling  efficacy  in  allaying  the  fever  of  i  symbols  of  tbe  ark.     The 
pasBion,  |  were   accustomed  to  crown   i     ..       i 

Nyraphoea  lotus  of  India,  the  neuofKr  of  the  lotus.  From  Inmblichujn  we  Ital 
the  liindoos  and  nufar  of  the  Arabs  is  that  ,  man  sitting  upon  the  lotus«  0utTouo< 
usually  called  the  lotus,  its  stem  is  extensively  '  mud|  was  an  emblem  of  the  tun  ;  u 
used  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  Kash-  I  Plutarch,  that  tljesun  wa^  repreaeoK 
mirians«  When  the  plant  has  come  to  maturity,  symbol  of  an  infant  sifcing  upoo  I 
and  the  leaf  has  begon  to  decay  on  the  water,  I  plant.    **  It  is  manifest,'*  '^  ' 

the  stem  is  tender,  and  when  well-tMnleil  is  fsaid 
to  be  palatable  and  nutritious.     The  plant  or 
plants  referred  lo  by  classical  auihors  under 
the  name  of  lotus  is  however  a  subject  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous  com- 
mentators as   well   as  of  botaniHis.     To    the  |  the  (otu^,  ns  the  gient  solar    |mCriai 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  identity  of  a  plant  I  and  that,  in  the  iafteiv    he  w 
but  imperfectly  described,  has  in  tliis  case  been    a  child,    in  ann*»ion    to   his   mTntiei 
added   that  of   the  same    name  having  been    birth.     In  the  Japanese   my tholog] 
applied  to  several  very  distinct  plants.     Fee,  j  the  same  symbol  :  the  goddna  Qi 


standing  the  physical  i 
eh  us  and  Plutarch  tipon  ti^B^e  lu«i4 
that  something  more  must  be  mtiial 
than  the  mete  natural  sun  ;  and  I  • 
that  in  both  case*,  the  fif  rj-on,    wb© 


in  his  *  Flore  de  Virgile,*  enumerates  no  less 

than   eleven  to  which    the  name   Lotus  was 

applied.     Among  the  herbaceotiB,  are  the  L. 

sativa  and  L.  sylvestris  of   Dioscorides  ;  the 

first,  he  states,  is  also  called  L.  tri  folium  ;  it 

is  supposed  by  some  botanists  to  be  Melilotus 

officinalis,  and  by  others  to  be  M.  ccBrulea.    Dr. 

Sibthorp  has  fixed  upon  M,  messnneimis  as  the  I  raidorus  and  Pausan 

plant.     The  L.  sylvei^tris  of  Uioscorides,  also    or  the  maritime  deity 


represented  sitting  upon  the 
plant.  In  China,  the  deity  lapon  ll 
the  raid.it  of  waters,  hn-s  btfeo  long 
emblem  :  and  the  god  Vi^hoti,  m  I 
mythology,  is  still  rrpresetiti 
manner.  In  connexton  with 
emblem,  Diana  is  t^ 


m  an  aiicu 


called  L.  libyon,  a  native  of  Libya,  and  about 
two  feet  high,  with  leaves  liko  those  of  L, 
trifolium,  and  fruit  like  that  of  fenugreek,  is 
thought  to  be  the  Trigonella  elalior  of  Sib- 
thorp, which  he  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  iu 
Cyprus.  Both  kinds  are  described  by  the 
Arabs  under  the  names  of  Haudachocha,  or 
Hundkookee,  Oarch  and  Thus/, 

The  celebrated  D-  lotus,  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  now  common  in  the  south  of  Kurope,  bears  p.  296  ;  Hin4.  Tkeai.^  I 
a  »raall  yellow  sweetish  fruit  about  the  size  |  Chow  Chow^ p^  \99:  En^^  f 
of  a  cherry,  and  has  by  some  been  supposed  1,  x,  p.  457  ;  Lam6,  de  }' 
lo  be  the  famous  lotus  of  the  lotophagi  ;  but  181  ;  Plui.  tie  lti4e^  p,  3- 
liiis  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  jujube,  of  the  Cahin^  VoL  %,  " 
called  by  botanists  Zieyphus  lotus.     Lotus  of   Japan,  p,  595  ;  See  pi 

Mfd   At^inr  in  Matttt 


tion   in    Gruter   she    is    al§o    eall 
undarum,  the  queen  of  th6  wavfts  j 
invokes  her  under  the  appelUtioQ 
server  of  ship«^»     The   Lily,  <jf  I 
26,  the  emblem  of  the  l»rsdilr«  li 
to  be  the  lotus.     Lotus  is  the  syi 
dhi>m*     The  mystic    loins  witli 
\i^  sacred  to  L.^khj^mi*  thw  wife  o^f  VM 
call  ed  Kn  m  a  I  a .  —  IVtiso  li  V 
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rX)tTKKA, 


Ofiirot.,  M.  Vu  cap,  42  ;  Pans,  Achait\,    very   fltie  greeu    from  the  fruit  of  tbe  lo-za, 
GruL^p,  37  ;  Orph.  Argon, ^  lib.  i,  v,  i  but    were  uiisuccesgful  in  regard  to  the  bark. 


f{  quoted  in  Milntr^s  Seven  Churches  of 
87.     Sec  KiishnM,  Visbnu. 
rUS  JACOBJEUS,  lolerttbly  ornamen- 
,  elo&ely  »Ui«cl  to  tbe  Cytisusargeo- 
!  i^rowa  iti  a  similar  maoiier. 
7GH   DIVER,   a   name   for    Mergus 

EADA4  Tel.  Bigelowia  Izisiocarpa, 
1 1344,  Spermacoce  stnctai,  iJ,  1.,  370. 
?K-K  A.  Tbe  i^reeti  dye  of  China,  the 
*kft,"  **lo-koo,'*  or  **  king-lok,"  was 
kuowo  to  Europe  in  1845,  siace 
Be,  scientidc  meu  have  prosecuted 
i  regarding  it.  Its  price  in  China  has 
i  steady  at  24  dollars  the  catty.  In 
,  lfa«  greeo  c loth 6  dyed  by  this  mateiial, 
Jled  liou-Bai,  but  are  knowQ  to  the 
so-io-pou,  greeu  colour  cloth,  when 
f  the  b«rk  :  pghiou-lo-se  (greeu 
colour,)  and  iighiou-lo-pou  (green 
i  cloth,)  that  is,  i-loth  dyed  with  the 
of  the  colour  of  tbe  leaves  of  ihe 
Each  piece  of  liou*5ai,  is  oue  foot 


Mr.  Fortuue  informed  Mr.  Edan  that  with- 
out doubt  the  bark  of  the  lo-za  was  employed 
to  furniijh  the  stuff  with  which  to  dye  cloth 
green,  and  that  the  fruit  was  uFed  in  the 
preparation  of  green  paint  for  paper.  These 
points  were  repeated  by  M.  Remi  in  1855. 
All  the  experiments  hitherto  made  with  the 
bark  and  the  leaves  of  the  Uharauus 
chlorophorus  and  Rhamnua  utilis,  have  not 
beeti  decisive*  M.  Peraoz  has  succeeded  in 
extracting  a  yellow  dye  from  the  bark  of 
Rhamiius  chlorophorus  and  the  berries  of  the 
Rhamaus  utilis,  but  he  could  not  discover  a 
trace  of  the  green  dye  in  the  exti-acts  prepared 
from  the  berries  of  both  kinds,  which  were 
sent  to  him  by  the  A gri- Horticultural  Society 
of  India.  Nevertheless,  the  united  testimony 
of  Fathers  Helot  and  Aymeri,  MM.  Arnaud- 
tizon,  Edkins,  Fortune  and  Remi,  is  to  the 
efiect  that  it  is  the  bark  of  the  brunches,  and 
perhaps  also  of  the  roots  of  the  B  ha  ma  us 
chlorophorus  and  Rbamuus  utilis,  but  especial- 
ly of  tbe  former,  that  gives  to  the  green  dye 
loot  0UI4  inch  broad,  and  in  1848,  cost !  that  brilliant  colour  which  it  assumes  under  the 


to  53  cents.     In  addition  to  the  lo- 

Freach  Consul,  M.  Monti  guy,  sent  j 

dy&  stuff  called  pih-chou-elle,  teu 

which  cost    4,920  sapeques  :    and 

'  allied  toag-lohj  green  paint  said  to  be 

from  the  oo-me,  fifty  rattis  of  which 

^600  sapeques.     Lo-kao  or  loukao,  in 

it^tfies  green  glue  or  green  lac,  and 

have  seut    samples   of    the    green 

.  call  it  lo-koa  or  lo-kiao.       In  Can- 


»k-ko  ;  in  Fokien,  liok-koa  and  lek- 

>  first  considerable  conaignmeut  of  the  '  traces    of    the    green 
fe  was    received    in    Paris   in    \S5'6^  |  parts    of  the    plants, 


[wbich  date,  it  has  become  an  article  of 

At  the  Universal  Exhibition  held  at 

1H55,  samples   of  greeu   dye  were 

sod  Dr.  Royle  subtfiequeutly  atated 

are  three   kinds  of  the  green  dye 

or  green   indigo.     The  first   from 

second  from  the  Bur  man  empire, 

^lhii*d  from   Assam.     That  from  the 

^the  Brahmaputra,  in  Assam,  i.^  call- 

,  »fld  is  extracted  from  a  species   of 

This  plant,  the   specific    name   of 

m    Dot    known,    or   a   nearly    allied 

i  l»  cultivated  with  the  same  object  in 

iDd  Burmah.     It  is  altogether  different 

thu    bilft-roum,    the    product   of    the 

iinctoria,    -R.     Brown,   which   by 

apposed  to  be  the  R.  comosa,  IValL, 

naiera  axillaris,  DeCand,      Other§ 

R.  comosa,  Roxb.y  which   is  tJie 

Sieiidalt   and  the  Butercea  ul- 

DeCfindolle,     MM    Edan  and  Remi, 

f.  r«poried  that  they  had  procured  a 
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influence  of  artificial  light.  The  fruit,  at  least 
that  of  the  Rhamnus  chlorophorus,  probably 
yields  a  greeu  colouring  matter  analogous  to 
the  bladder  green,  and  differing  from  the  true 
green  dye  both  in  colour  and  properties. 
The  Chinese  declare  that  other  speciea 
of  the  same  genua  have  dyeing  properties. 
The  Pe-piu  lo-chou,  ia  the  Rhamnua  chlo- 
rophorus, DeCaisne  ;  and  the  hong-pi-to- 
chon,  the  Rhamnus  utilis,  but,  until  some 
European  chemist  shall  have  diacovered 
Ciye  m  some  of  the 
the   flowers,  the    ber- 


ries, the  seeds,  the  leaves,  the  bark  or  the 
root,  *t  cannot  be  asserted  thai  the  plants 
are  really  those  the  Chinese  use  to  dye  their 
cottons  with  or  from  which  they  prepare  the 
lo-kao.  There  are  some  European  plants 
which  dye  a  green  colour,  the  blue*flowered 
Scubious  is  used  for  that  purpose  in  Sweden  : 
the  Melissa  of!icinal is  yields  under  the  action 
of  spirits  of  wine,  a  permanent  green  dyep 
and  the  Mercurial  is  pereou  is  yields  a  permanent 
blue-green.  The  green  dyes  from  the  Ruellia  ; 
Ju  sticia  tiuctoria,  L(9rir.  ;  Adeuostemma  tinc- 
torium,  Cass,  ;  Sausevicralffite-vireiis,  Ham.  ; 
Asclepias  tingens,  Roxh»  ;  Melissa  ofiScinalis, 
Linn,,  have  not  yet  been  examined.  Yarioua 
plants  stated  to  yield  a  green  dye,  colouring 
matter  have  been  examined,  but  in  vain  for 
the  green  dj^  of  China,  these  are  the  Arundo 
phragroitis,  hinn,  ;  the  artichoke,  deadly 
night  shade,  wild  chervil,  ash  tree,  lucerne, 
Lycopersicum  esculentum,  Ift//.  ;  Mercurialis 
pereimuis,  Linn,,  Ronahea  arborea,  Blanco 
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fhp  jEn*o«tt^lsel    ^»'J  t*ie    fomraon  fieij  clover,    and    R    iufei'iorinjs  which   vimii 
M,  Michel  obtaioed  toferable  greens  A*oin  the    coJouriug  matter,  ought  to 
herries  of  Rhmniujs  (*nthartic!us,    Linrt,^  aud    Tbe   European    Rhamm    coota 
Rhamnusalatunius,  /Ltii«.,  but  not  tmproviug  !  priaciple^   aud   nearly  th 
hy  arrifi<.'ial  light     He  fbuii<i  that  cloth  taken    place  id   the  colouring   matter  j 
out  of  the  bath  with  a  light  uanUeeo  dje,  and  |  species,    Ironi     red     to   riolotf 
placed  at   night  on   the  gra>s,    bad    assumed  i  greeOp  and  to  yellow.     The  lo 
towards  rooniiug  aud  long  before   it  was  ex-  |  similar  qualities,  and  it  is  poi 
posed  to   the  rays  of  the  suu,  a    deep  gi^eeu  I  green  dye^  60  remarkahie  wh 
L'olour.     A  damp  atmosphere  and  dew  were  'light,    ie   a  compound    of  blua^ 
fouud  to    increase  the   intensity   of  the  tint,  i  having  flepnrately    the   aame 
The  lower  side  near  the  grass  was  scarcely  at    united  in  the  bark  of  R,  chlor 
all    colouredi  and   a  cloth   left  all    ntgbt  in  a    M.    Rondot   suspects    tliat    tiid 
dark  room  was   found  in    the   morning    to  be    tnry  yellow  requisite    to   pr 
unchanged.     M.  Peraoz  found  the  fruit  of  a    oflo-koa    la    not    obtained    fn 
buckthorn  to  yield  a  pretty  lilac  or  silk,   The  !  Rbarani^  but  from  tho  homog-chi; 


Gardenia,  or  the  boat  boa,  tli# 
the  Styphnolobium  japonicun 
when  Mr,  Robert  Fortune   was  ( 


plants  of  that  country  state 
green  dye-     Accordingly   he  •< 
samples  to  the  Agri-Hortic-ulturaJ  I 
Berjgul,    from    which  numeroup   pUJ 


gi*eec  fruit  of  the  RharaDus  infectorius,  Linn, 
(4rignon  berries  ;  R.  saxatili?»  LmH.%  Per- 
eian  berries  of  R.    alateruus,    Linn,^  and  R. 

amygdalinn<?.  Desf,^  afford   a   yellow  colour.  \  by  the  E.  1.  Company   Xxy   proci 
The  fruit  of  the  R.  frangolu,  Linn.^  gathered    for  tlie   Dni*serie8   in  the 
in   July  aud  August   before   they  are   ripe,    particularly  directed   to  gi 
yield  according  to    Dambourney  and  Leucha, 
a    fast    and    brilliant    yellow  ;  according   to 
Buchoz,  a  green  ;  and   wheo   they  are   ripe, 
iu  September  and  October,   they  dye    a  pur- 
plish blue  without  any  mordant,   and  green,  |  been  forwarded  to  all  parta  of  India. 
violet  and  blue-violeft  or  blue  according  to  the  '  e^^tablished   that   the    trees   froi 
nature  of  the  mordant  employed.     Dambour*  i  green   dye  is  prepared   are    t 
ney  obtained  on  wool,   from  the  juice  of  the  |  Rharani,  one  wild,    called    by 
ripe    berries    fermented,    yery    fine    and  fast  |  white  skiu,  and  which  grows  m 
greens,  varying  from  an  apple  to  a  dark -green,    the  vicinity   of  Kiahitig   and 
The  colouring  matter  of  the  berries  of  the  |  other  is  called  yellow  @kin  hy 
R<    iufeclorius,    is    yellow    before   they    are  I  cultivated   at  Tsoh-kaoa^paog, 
ripe,   aud    dark -pur  pie- red  so   soon    as    they    thirty  men  are  employed  in  the 
have     attained    maturity.      Buchoz    notices  ,  the  dye  stuff.    The  flow**i*ii,  la4?< 
similar  peculiarity    in    the    fi'uit    of  the   R J  and  fruit  hux-e  all  been   iodicm 
eathariicus,  before  ripening  it  yields  a  saffron-  I  of  the  plant  from  which  tbe    I 
red  ;  after  maturity,    a  green,    known    as  a  [pared,  Mr,  Fortune  nrnt  to  Ind 
blftdder-green^aud  m\\  later  a  scarlet.  Accord-  I  land  plants    of  both  the  cuUival 
ing  to   Waldsteiu    and  Kitaible,    the  green  '  specie*.     The  wild  species  is  n 
berries  of  R,  tinctorius  have  dyeing  proper- 1  called    honi-bi-lo-za,    from    liie 
ties  similar  to  those  of  the  fruit  of  R.  cathar-    that  when  its  bark  is  lK>itt4  ita 
ticus,  but  more  esteemed  by  the  dyers.     The  |  scum  is  formed,  whicli  siit»M!c)i}«itJf  | 
inner    bark    of  II,    infectorius    dyes   yellow,  j  rose-hom-bi,  mcaninr  ^     '        :m  hiiL 
when  fresh  :  brown-red,  when  dry.  The  diy    pi-!o-chou,  or  Rlmmi  ph«r^ 

bark   of  the  R.  frangula   yields  a   brown  or  U^a ted  between  25*  ana  .)h-  iji   ' 
dark^red,  aud  the  fresh  a  yellow  dye,  and  ita    especially  about  the  30*  and  3 
root  as  well   as   the  bark   and   seeds  of  R.    houg-pi-lo-chou  or  Rhanmas 
caiharticus,  a  yellow  and  volatile  colour  nanv  I  mentioned  as  high  ftfl   N*  !<  39 
ed  Rhamno-xanthiQe,    which  is  dissolved  by    N.  L.  30*.   This  seems  tliAh^f^* 
tbe  alkalis  aud    converted    into  a  may^nificeut 
purple.     The  bark  of  R.  catharticus  and  R. 
alaternus  dye  yellow  ;  the  wood  of  the  latter 
species  dyes  dark -blue,  and  the  root   of   R. 
infectorius  a  brown.   The  leaves  of  R.  alater- 
»ns  yield  a  yellow   colour^  and  those  of  R. 
fratir*'^    -  greenish  yellow.     A  mixture  of 
[tiir  of  R.  alaternus,  whicli  yield  a 

v^itb  the  fresh  bark   of  the  same 
t»»#»k.rhornaodof  R   culhanicus,  R,  frangtila, 
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and  capable  of  withsiaQdiug  nhmi 
of  Tchi-li,  but  it  is  evidetii  ibtl 
exist  in   abundance  %n   the  no 
the  province  of  Tche  kiati|^  owrft  i 
45  square  miles. — Rt^oH^mtimi 
China. 

LUUNG'iaO.  a  bird  atClilfl 
described   by  M.  Hue     It  ta 
of  a  quail,  of  an  ash  colour,  wiiki 
its  eyes  of  a  brilUani  black. 


LOVE  Al'PLK. 

ht  sky-blue  rim.  f  ts  -le^n  have 
but  are  covered  witli  long  rough 
ts  feet  are  not  like  those  of  any 
but  resemble  those  of  the  green 
are  covered  with  a  shell  so  hard 
the  shai'pest  knife.  This  singular 
liich  seems  to  partake  nt  once  of 
»r  of  the  bird,  the  quadruped,  and 
is  called  by  the  Chinese  Loung- 
Dragon's  Foot.  They  generally 
eat  flocks  from  the  north,  espe- 
much  snow  has  fallen,  flying  with 
rapidity,  so  that  the  movement  of 
>  is  like  a  shower  of  hail.  When 
f  are  extremely  fierce  ;  the  hair 
4  bristles  up  if  you  approacdi  lliem. 
collections  of  Journey^  p.  92. 
a  river   near   Mattoe   Oottah    in 

the  inhabitauts  of  Lurislan,  a 
oviuce  joining  the  pashalik  of 
the  east,  and  extendnig  to  the 
mountains. — Baron  de  Bodes 
Luristan  ;  Sir  II,  Rawlin son's 
ans.  Geog.  Soc.y  1839  ;  Ferrier, 
mmei/s^p.S.  See  Lur,  Luri*tan. 
!R0,  J.  de.  Father  Loureiro,  a 
Portugal,  author  of  the  Flora 
lensis,  1  vol.,  1790,  resided  for 
ears  in  the  kingdom  of  Cochin- 
her  he  proceeded  as  a  missionary, 
hat  Europeans  were  not  permitted 
jre  without  good  cause,  he  entered 
)f  the  king  as  chief  mathematician 
ist.  The  Flora  Cochin-Cliinensis 
led  at  Lisbon,  in  two  volumes 
790  ;  and  a  second  edition,  edited 
►w,  with  a  few  notes,  appeared  in 
Berlin,  in  1793.  In  the  herbarium 
tish  Museum  there  are  several 
ttions,  which  are  of  great  import- 
Indian  botauist,  especially  one 
nany  of  Loureiro's  plants,  which 
ily  recognizable,  at  all  events  as 
by  the  descriptions  in  the  Flora 
aensis.  There  are  also  consider- 
*8  of  specimens  forwarded  to  Sir 
iks  by  Roxburgh,  Hamilton  and 
ich  are  occasionally  of  use  in  de- 
le  species  described  by  Koxhurgh. 
Museum  also  contains  Konig's 
nd  manuscripts,  Ka?mj»ferV  Japan 
Ian  ts,  and  Hermann's  herbarium. 
md  ThomsoJis  Flora  Indicn. 
WORT,  Delphinium  staphisagria 
Arab.  Amygdalus  communis, 
nd. 

^,  Malay.  Amygdalus  communis. 
L  MUER,  Ah.  Amygdalus  com- 
t.,  Bitter  almond 
PPLE,  or  tomato,  the  Lycopersi- 
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LUBAN. 

cum  esculentuni,  is  a   native  of  South  Ame- 

lica  and    of  a  genus   of  the   same  family  as 

potatoes.     There  are    two  {»orts,  single  and 

double  :    they   may    i)e    sowu    immediately 

the   rains   commence,    in    beds  ;    afterwards 

I  transplanted   in  rows,   two  feet  apart,  and 

I  trailed    upon   sticks    of    a    strong    descrip- 

j  tion.     If  the  soil  is  good,   they  will  grow  to 

I  seven  or  eight  feet  in    height.     The  double, 

I  whi<:h  are  the  finest,  if  sown  in  June,  ripen 


iu  October.  The  lower  branches  should  be 
:  pruned,  and  a  succession  of  crops  may  be 
kept  up  until  April.  The  small  single  tomato, 
with  a  slight  protection  from  the  dry  winds, 
;  will  continue  until  the  rains. — ^ftff*'^y* 
I  LOVE  KliE,  SrAM.  Guava  tree. 
I      LOVE  LIES  BLEEDING,  Amarantus. 

LOVl  LOVI,  Singh.     Flacourtia  iuermis, 
I  Roxh. 

!      LOWANG  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Chusan 
!  Archipelago,is  9^miles  long  and  6  miles  broad. 
LOWANNA,  see  Kutch  or  Cutch,  Lohana. 
!      LOWD,  see  Dyes,  Lod'h. 

LOWER   BENGAL,   a   tenn  applied   to 
;  the  districts  in  the  proximity  of  Calcutta. 
'      LOWI,  Mahii.  Artocarpus  lacoocha,  Roxh, 
LOWLAND    SCREW  PINE,  Paudanus 
,  furcatus. 

LOXA,  see  Bark,  Cinchona, 
i      LOXIA  CURVIROSTRA,  the   common 
I  Crossbill,  has  the  circuit  of  northern  regions, 
1  all  Europe,  Affijhanistan,  is  an  irregular  visi- 
tant in  Britain  and  in   America,  it  has   been 
obtained  so  far  south  as  in  the  Bermudas. 
A  much  smaller  species  inhabits  the  Hima- 
laya, the  L.  Himalayana. 

LOXIA    BIFASCIATA,   the    Euroi>ean 
White-winged   Crossbill   of  N.  Europe  and 
Asia,  in    the   Himalaya,  is   rare   in  Britain. 
Another  species  is  Loxia  pityopsittacus. 
LOZA  DE  BARRO,  Sp.     Eaithenware. 
LOYARI,  Bkno.     Audropogon  bladhii. 
L'R  PUKHTUN,  also  LV  Pushtun,  a  term 
applied  by  the  Affghan  race  to  their  language. 
See  AfTo;han,  India,  Language. 
LU,  see  India. 

LU,  Hind.     Symplocos  cratsegoides. 
LUA,  CociiiN-CiiiN.     Rice. 
LUANG  PHRA  BANG,  a  Laos  district 
on  the  Meikong  which  has  largely  extended 
its  powers  towards  the  north  and  cames  on 
trade  with  Siam,  Coch in-China  and  a  Chinese 
race  called  Lo-Lo.     See  India. 
LUAR,  Hind.     Tecoma  nudulata. 
LUBAN,   in  lat.   13"  44'  N.,  101^  miles 
long,  is  the  largest  island  of  a  detached  group 
fronting  the  south-west  end  of  Luzon  and  the 
north-west  end  of  Mindoro.     It  is  high  in  the 
I  middle  but  low  at  each  extreme. 
I      LUBAN,    Arab.,    Duk.,    Guss.,  Hivd^ 
'  M  AL.,  Pkrs.  From  Greek  Libaoos,  BeoJAini 
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LUBBAY 

Hlvnnuni*  resiti  of  Bo^welUa  thuiiJen^BIii 
ifif?f»iise  ;  8tym3t  beiiroiti. 

LUBANAH^  UiJfD.  A  caste  of  ngricul* 
tu lists,  also  f^rain  carriers,  sell U  J  iu  Ha^ur 
and  Kautul  ;  they  live  lu  villagcB,  8omottti)es 
rniiigling  with  oiher  cullivalur^  aod  some- 
limes  having  a  village  excliinively  to  them- 
selves.  They  are  sndra  himloos,  oritjinally 
from  Guzcrat,  antl  are  a  quiet  aud  iuoireiisive 
race,  differiug  widely  from  the  Biujarri, 
thoti}>h  engaged  in  the  Mime  trade.  The 
Liilmnah  are  also  cultivators^  hut  follow  uo 
other  octtupalions. — ^italcolm^s  Cctiinti  In- 
dia, l^ol,  ii,  p.  1  *52. 

LUBANI  AOD,  Dt  k.     Benjamin. 

LUBECK  ISLAN  D  or  Bnwean,  tmr  of  Iht' 
Carimon  inlands,  is  in  lat»  5"  49  S«,  long,  i  12' 
46'  E.,  and  i»  about  30  miles  in  drcumfereuce. 
See  Luhek. 

LUBAK,  Hind.     Phytolacca  decaridra. 

LUBBAT-UT  TUAKIKH,  see  Abdul 
Lntif. 

LUBBAY  are  in  large  numbers  on  the 
Eastern  Coast,  chiefly  between  Fwlicat  on 
the  north,  and  Ne^apatam  on  tlie  south  ;  their 
head-quarters  Iteing  at  Na^nr»  near  Nega- 
pntam,  the  Iturial  place  of  their  jiatrou  eauU 
Najjor  Me  era  Sahib,  1o  whose  s^hrine  nunier- 
«»us    pitgrinni^e!*    arc    made    by    the    tribe. 


Ili^ir  lmUit«  and  pur^i 
A  trade  or  calling  in 
to  BU creed*    They  aiaKt;  fivt 
men  and  gootl  boattnen*     The 
weavtrn,  dyers,  D»at-maker&, 
denerB,  bazaarmen*  |c**u<rcr»,  \i( 
owners,    and   meru hauls. 
tea  titer  and  lutrn   tradt^,  theyJ 
ebanis  ;  in  short,   ilierc  art^ 
Natives  in  Southern  India 
induct  ry ,    and    p erse  v  e ra  nee,  j 
with   the  Lubbay»     Tiie  Lub(| 
velly    are  8aid  to    tie  deacetid 
tradf^rs  who  aettled  ot3  the 
some  thrt*e  or  four  eeiituriL-*  j 
couneclion»  with  the  lower  cailpl 
men  —Dr$.  Bildethvck  and  $fj 
QovL  Pro. 
LUBEK  of  AvicetiuR,  Cor 
LUBEK,  iUvi  old  name  < 
Bawean,  fnrminu;  a  portion 
of  Sourabava,  Ilea  alH>ut  aixt 
eight  Kj)gli«h)  miles  to  llm  i 
Paiigka,  in  $'90  South  lalitii 
W.    lon|;itude    (Gret^nvrii 
about  Z6  square  (Duteh)  ^ 
44    Euglidli   miiea.     It  is 
uion   islands    and    is    abotH 
circumference-     The 


Thvy  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of   vei7  mountainous,  an* 


maboi^iedans  and  hindoos,  and  are  by  some 
iiupposed  to  have  come  into  existence  durinj^ 
the  mahomednn  contjuest,  when  numbers  of 
hiiuloos  were  forcibly  converted  to  the  maho- 
medan  faiUi,  but  the  prcvailinjj  belief  is  that, 
like  the  Moplnh  of  the  Western  Coast,  they 
are  descendants  of  Arab  raerchantf5  and  the 
women  of  the  South  of  India,  They  are 
*  mahomedans  and  practice  cireuracisioB.  Phy- 
sically, they  are  fijood -looking,  tall,  well-made, 
and  robusil,  are  sometimes  inclined  to  obesity,  I 
of  light  complexion  and  well-developed  limbs, 
wot  unlike  tlie  Mo[*lah  of  the  Western  Coast  i 
in  their  general  contijsfuration.  The  cranium  is  | 
singularly  and  strikingly  i^raall  ;  the  eyes  are 
slightly  oblique  and  not  wanting  in  expression; 
cheek  bones  prominent ;  lower  jaw,  large  and 
heavy  ;  beard  in  some  instances  full  and  long, 
but  in  most  cases  decidedly  sparse.  They 
^generally  wear  the  Loongec,  a  cloth  loosely 
wrapped  round  the  waist  and  extending  below 
the  kneel.  ;  they  also  wear  bright-coloured 
jackets,  occasionally  turbans  ;  the  most  fie- 
quent  head-gear  being  a  pkull  cap,  fitting 
clopel}'  to  a  shaved  bead.  Like  mussulmang 
they  live  freely  on  animals  and  vegetables, 
making  use  of. 'ill  kinds  of  flesh  meats,  J^aving 
aork  for  which  they  have  a  religious  abhor- 
pnce.  Their  language  is  Tamil,  though  ^oine 
Ik  a  little  Iliiidoostaiiee.  Tboy  «re  ex- 
eiJiiigly    liiduitnoiis  ajid    enterpriting   in 


that  ^ome  plains  arc  Icmiid, 

which,  about  3^  milei*  in  eir< 

princip.al  village  Sangktipura 

Bawean  race  are  p-  i  -i  '  -    i 

Madurese,  whose  i 

cations  prevails,  thun^ti  ui.  j 
,  in   dresB  ;  but   in  this   reafieti 

with  the  Bugi.     The  inha 

Dipaiiga  employ    the   tI»K 

Jouru.    Ind.    Arcft,^    Ta/. 

Bowean,  India,  Jati*  Lubeck. 
LUBKUNG,  ^ee  KumtwerJ 
LUBUH-AN,  sec  Kyaa, 
LUBUNU,  also  Lnbuugu,  Bi 

tree,  Eugenia  caryophirllala. 
LUBUNGC-LATA,     B»a 

limonia,  Luvunga  scatidena. 
LUOEPARA  ISLAND, 

and  long.  127*  2i    E., 

isles  in  the  Moluecjia. 
LUCEPAHA    r    • 

S.Jong.  JOG*  It)  f 

at  the  j»onUiern  ec 

ia  covered  witii  ta 
LUCE  EN,  Medicitiro  mUvi 
LUCERNA.  It.     Lamp^ 
LUCEUNARIAD^'E,  ^e«  Zoaai 
LUCHA  KOL,  %e^  ludia, 
LUCHANNU,  HiKD. 
LUCH-CH^HA,  HiXB, 

tight  round  the  neck. 


LbCKNOW. 


LUCON. 


UGHHl,  Hind.    A  sweetmeat. 
UCB'KAf  see  Mohur-Pankhee,  Juhaz. 
UCUUy  see  Archipelago,  India,  Loochoo, 
iun. 

[TCHUAN,  see  India. 
QOIFEB  TYPUS,  see  Stomapoda. 
UGIOCBPHALID^,  is  a  family  of 
to  of  one  genus  Luciocephalus. 
QTCKy  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle 
•  Anglo-Saxon  **  Isccan,"  to  catch,  and 
ilhanytiiing  caught.  Thus  the  haul  of  the 
sum  woald  be  his  "luck."  At  times 
il  fruitless,  at  times,  so  successful  that 
leto  seem  ready  to  break,  such  strange 
li  are  inexplicable  to  him  except  on  the 
id  of  some  mysterious  fate  working  in 
mlar  places  at  particular  seasons.  Thus 
I  fisherman,  luck  does  not  mean  mere 
Wm  His  use  of  the  word  is  not  so  far 
8  way  in  which  it  has  been  used  in  the 
translation  of  the  Psalter  given  in  the 
of  Common  Prayer.  In  the  last  verse 
»  129th  Pslam  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord 
er  jou  :  we  wish  you  good  luck  in  tlie 
of  the  Lord."  Nevertheless  his  super- 
eomee  out  in  the  way  ho  watches  for 
I  of  this  good  luck.  *  Sometimes  at  the 
ahig  of  a  voyage  a  turbot  will  leap  out 
I  net  upon  the  deck.     Immediately  the 

rthcr  round  it,  intent  upon  watching 
lies  fluttering,  gasping  for  breath. 
U  it  manage  to  throw  itself  quite  over, 
igars  are  delighted  ;  they  will  make  a 
nd  pounds  by  the  voyage.  If  by  some 
irdinary  effort  of  nature  it  throws  itself 
again,  their  joy  knows  no  bounds. 
i  fish-wife  sells  her  first  lot  of  herrings 
he  purchaser  gives  her  a  silver  shilling. 
pits  upon  both  sides,  and  puts  it  away 
a  deepest  recesses  of  her  innermost 
fL  That  silver  shilling  was  an  omen  of 
luck,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  parade  her 
f  fate,  lest  some  Nemesis  should  mar  it 
iMMcnent,  so  she  appears  to  treat  it  with 
jBpt  and  hides  it  out  of  sight.  The  word 
kj  the  hindoo,  for  luck,is  the  name  of  the 
aa  Luchmi  or  Lakshmi,  or  from  the  Sans- 
!ard  Luchmee.  The  hindoo  phrase,  she  is 
Otchmee  to  her  man,  signifies  that  she 
aource  of  good  luck  to  her  husband. — 
I  Yarmouth  and  its  Fishermen  in 
ht  Hours  ;  Tr.  IJinfl,  Vol.  ii,  p.  344. 
ICKAIREE,  a  small  river  of  Banda. 
ICKIAH,  a  river   near   Moraparah   in 

rCKMUNA,    Bkno.       Atropa    acumi- 

KJKNOW,  the  chief  town  of  Oudh.  It 
iat  50  miles  from  Cawnpore.  Its  popu- 
fli  estimated  at  300,000.  It  was  taken 
B  Indian  rebels  in  l*</i7.  It  wnsrnlfred 
r>07 


on  the  2oth  August  1 857  by  geucrals  Have- 
lock  and  Outi^am  and  was  i-elieved  by  general 
Havelock  on  the  25th  September  1857.  The 
second  relief  of  Lucknow  was  effected  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  on  the  17th  November 
1857,  its  final  capture  occurred  on  the  19th 
March  1858.  Lucknow  was  so  named  by 
Rama,  in  compliment  to  his  brother  Lacsh- 
mau. 

LUCKPUT,  a  fort  2\  miles  in  circum- 
ference on  tlie  bank  of  the  Koree  river,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Cuch.  The  stones 
from  which  it  was  built,  have  been  taken 
from  Wagam-chaora-ka-Ghad,  a  ruined  city 
of  the  Chaora  Rajputs. 

LUCON,  or  Luzon,  the  great  group  of  the 
Philippines,  altliough  contiguous  to  the  pro- 
per Indian  Archipelago,  di&rs  materially  in 
climate  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  extends  over  fifteen  degrees  from  near  lat. 
5*  to  20"*  north,  and  consists  of  many  islands  to 
which  only  Lucon  and  Mindanao  are  of  great 
size.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  of  the  same 
tawny-complexioned,  lank-haired,  short  and 
squab  race,  as  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  focus  of  the  aboriginal  civilization  of  die 
Philippines,  as  might  be  expected,  has  been 
the  main  island  of  the  group,  Lucou.  This 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese 
word  lasuug,  meaning  a  rice-mortar.  The 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  asked  the  name  of 
the  island,  and  the  natives,  who  certainly  had 
none,  thinking  they  meant  a  rice-mortar, 
which  was  before  the  speakers  at  the  time, 
answered  accordingly.  In  the  Philippines 
arc  many  separate  nations  or  tribes  speaking 
distinct  languages,  unintelligible  to  each 
other.  The  principal  languages  of  Lucon 
are  the  Tagala,  the  Pampauga,  the  Pangasinan, 
and  the  Ilo(io,  spoken  at  present  by  a  popula- 
tion of  2,250,000  ;  while  the  Bisaya  has  a 
wide  currency  among  the  southern  islands 
of  the  group,  Leyte,  Zebu,  Negros,  and  Pnnay, 
containing  1,200,000  people.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
tells  us  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  phonetic  character  and  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  Tagala,  with  those 
of  Malay  and  Javanese,  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  fancying  them  to  be  one  and  the 
same  language,  or  languages  spruug  from  a 
common  parent,  and  only  diversified  by  the 
effects  of  time  and  distance,  and  that  au  ex- 
i  amiuation  of  the  Bisaya  Dictionary  gives 
I  similar  results.  There  are  negroes  in  several 
I  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
I  especially  of  the  principal  island,  Lucou,  and 
I  in  Negros,  said  to  t^ike  its  Spanish  name  from 
I  them. — Craiofurd's  Malay  Gram,  and  Diet.^ 
\  Vol.  i,  p,  1()3.  See  Archipelago,  India» 
Luzon.  Mon5<M)n.  Typhoon. 
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tTJDZU  OOUNTBT. 
iUBAU,  SEEDS. 

SeetU  of  tlie  Clmul«ioo^i«  odoiain. 
T.IICULIA     GUAT1S81MA,     orm     of 
*»    common     liot-liousd    ornamontSt  I 
;I'0\V3  III    prnfitsioii    ou    llie    dry   micaceous  i 
t*k«  at  liic  Tiimliur  rivir  in  l*)A€t  Nejmul  ;  1 
"alftO   ill  S)'lhet,   its  gorgeous    heads   of  biog- 
soma  scent  the  aii'»  and  Thunbeigia  con%'ol- 
vuhis  aud  other  cUmberF,  hung  m   graceful  ' 
fcstoutis    on     the    hvu^\in.—U ooher*s    Him. 
Jour.,  Voi  i,  p.  193. 

i.LTCUIJA  PINCEANA,  makesa  gorgrou* 
fhow  iu  tlie  Khnsia  hills  in  OctJohL*r.—UnoJ^et^ 
J/i/th  JoHt\f  Vol,  ii,  ;>.  28(v 

TjUI)  or  Ltidi,  a  Semitic  race*  i,  €,,  the 


th«  liibe  are  n  terror  to  their 
«gtiiiii*t  wlioin  they  cairy  on  •  cuttlki 
f»ire.  In  religion  they  McriSoe 
propitiflto  the  evil  apirit.  In  appeaiu 
uro  diirkcr  tlmu  anv  others  of  the  tm 
\n<;  tribed  aud  wear  their  hair  loof. 
costume,  coDsUts  of  a  girdie  of 
or  skins— lit  least,  the  warrior*  of  th 
on  tlieir  way  to  tij^ht  in  Yuunia, 
other  garments  except  a  few  of  tW 
who  wore  cloaks  of  leopani,  gcti, 
5kitiH  hanging  from  their  shoulden^ 
arms,  like  those  of  the  other  tribe*  « 
of  knives  brought  from  the  Khamti 
on  the  borderi!  of  Ais^am,  h\^%t%  ai 
howt.     They  owe  no  allt-giance  aal 


ligina)  iohabitanU  of  Asia  Minor,  Poiitusand  !  t|'il>iJtu  to  the  Chines©  authorities 


Jappadocia  as  far  a 3  the  Hnlys  where  the 
hifiLorical  Lydians  were  sealed.  The  race 
which  Fultled  weift  of  Arphaxad,  is  the 
reprcseiitiiiive  of  the  Semllics  who  went  into 
Asia  IMiiJor  and  settled  there,  but  after ward« 
pn.-!scd  the  IJulys,  when  they  founded  the 
liydirtu  em[»ire.  'Hie  Greek<  were  aecpiainted 
with  the  Fatrinrchs  of  ihis  race,  under  the 
names  of  Niiius  and  LScI  (Astjur  and  Klam.) 

LUDAK,  Ban  Lndar,  Hinix  Abies  amithi- 
atja, 

LUDDOO,  HlKi>.     A  sweetmcaf. 

LUDIK)0^BANDHNA,  Hmn.  Folding 
ImndjJ,  a  tnahomedau  ceremony. 

IiUnP^.A»  a  river  of  Almorah. 

LUDHTANA^  n  town,  In  L.  Uf  55'  V  N 
ionp.  75*  .50'  2'  B,  in  the  Pnnjah,  di}4triet 
of  Sirliind,  near  ihe  left  side  f»f  I  ho  Sutlej, 
*rhe  level  of  the  ^utlej,  8f*3  feet  above  (he 
^on.^—Si'ftl.,  flerrrt.      See  Loodhiana. 

r-UDlJMA,  HifoT.     Decnisnea. 

fiUDUT,  HtNO.     C/odouop^ib  ovalu, 

LUDWtGIA  DIFFUSA,  y///m.  ;  L. 
ju8Si«cold«»  L.  oppoiitifolia,  L.  Ptrennifi, 
Linn,  ;  L.  zeylnniea,  Pitits,  are  ayns.  of  L. 
parviflora,  Ro:tb^ 

LUDWIOIA  PABVIFLORA,  Roxif, 


L.  jUR«ixri)ide«, 
L.  |i«rennit, 


Him. 


[4^  opiioiitifohis        Linn 
L.  j(«yiauicat  Pert, 

JiiMWBA  cAryophjrllwa, 

Lam. 


Ranmbu,  Ualcau  I  Bun  lubuof  4,  Bknq, 

This  plant  grows  in  Bengal,  the  pentnaiita 

of  India,  and  is  common  in  siagmite  water,  in 

Tenasjiorim.    It  in^  ufled  in  medicine.— ^/a^on. 

LUDZU  C'OUiNTHY,  extends    westwiud 

heyoud    the  Noukiung,  and  is    inhabit»-*d    by 

a  tribe  of  Uiat  name.    Their  village  con^ints 

of  a  doi&cn    log  houses.       The    Ltidsu    are 

barfciarou£»    in     their    hnbrta   and     mode     of 

\:r^       ir.,,f»pt   t{|^    chHi^tittn    converts,    who 

d  dm  ordinary  Chirie*'e  costume, 

;      -uits  are    thoi^e  of  imluHtri- 

ivlf  eultivalors,   fhe    reM   of 

5Wi 


Clonal ly  serve  as  voluntary  nHie*  tw 
I  of  plunder   and   could    muster 
Bghting  men, 

LUFFA,  a  genua  of  1 1  mp 

natural   order  Cucurbit:.  r}g 

name  to  the  Arabic  word  for  Lufk  i 

MZ,     ^'loulf;*     "looC"  ^ 

LUFFA  iEGYPTlACA. 

and  A,,  W.  le,  \ 

A  remarkable  kind    of  gourd  ;  wl 
ripe,  within,  it  haf^  no  putp  but  es 
filled  with   netted    fibtes^  werj 
woven.     It   is   used    in   TorkUh 
serubl>er.     It  h  a  useful  produet, 
vated  would  prol>ably  tiud  resdy 
of  ea^y  culture  and  should  b^  tnq 
raised  mundwa,   or   |datfonn, 
htnike-gourd,  *fec, — M.  B.  J.  R^ 

L\5l*¥k  AMARA,il<>r^, 
Luffa  plukeuetiansw  5rr.,  ia  D,  C. 
Ttto..lhioMbui.        Bitno    t  K^r«!la, 

I  1  Mr*. 

L!__.  _   :  0,  Ok  I btr»^ 

KvraU.  Him        -,,  -,.,: ;,   ,  ,i  ai 

Every  part  of  this  pbi.4  ia  r^uMii^ 
ter,  the  fruit  is  vrulcutly  catfurtkM 
The  juice  of  thi»  rua^tiHl  yoattg  Hwl 
to  the  temples  by  the  iiatirc»  lo  a 
ache.  The  ripe  »t*  '  '  r  !■  ii 
subfiiance  arc  used  u  .  «^  m 

LUFFA  BIN D A AL,  4  v 
plant,   a  native  of  Hind y# 
and  o-angled,  male  (Sowers  in 
flower*  ^oliiaiy  ;  fniit  roomi, 
long,  straight,  ciLiato  briaUea,     It  k  I 
ed    in  northern  tndiai  a  pQwcffnl  ^ 
cases  ol  dropsy . — Moxh^  Fk  Imd,^  m^ 
O'  Ska  f / 1/  h  n es iy ,  /? .  546 . 
LUFFA  BllTERE,  On 
LUFFA  FA,  Ah.,  HiKtK, 
nscti  in  shi  rb<r  dcaU,  1 

vclopc,  prr  ;  iufji. 
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LUOHAB. 

FA  FCETIDA,  Cav. 
bacataDgala,  J2ox6.,  W.  die  A.,  Rhcede. 
umU  acaUngulufl,  Linn.,  Eoocb, 


ori. 
rmi. 


Hdtd. 


Bkno. 


Acnte-ftDgled    encumber, 
Angular-fniited  Luffa, 
Picliingab,  Maleal. 

Pikunkai,  Tam. 

Birakaia,  Tel. 


gourd  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
aharp   ridges  :  with  a  little   butter, 

and  salt,  it  is  little  inferior  to  green 

The  leaves  are  a  favourite  pot-herb 
esteemed  very  wholesome. — Muson, 

Voigi. 

FA  PENTANDRA,  J2. ;   W.  Sf  A.  ; 


jptiaca. 
idnna,  Str, 

ol-ghoosa,  BiNO. 
k,  BUEM. 

inj,  DuK. 

i.  Hind. 


Luffk  potola,  Str. 


Purula,  Hind. 

Palo,  Nepal. 

Khyar,  Pebs. 

Tun,  SiND. 

Neti  bira,  Nnnc  bira,  Tel. 

stamened,  much  cultivated  in  the 
It  is  a  long  gourd  with  a  striped 
3usidered  by  the  natives  a  delicious 
le.     L.  peutandra,  L.  acutangula,  L. 

and  L.  racemosa,  are  cultivated  or 
rilJ  in  all  parts  of  India. — GenL  Med, 
.  209 ;  0*Sh.,  p,  346  ;  Roxb.  See 
iiaceae,  Gourd. 

FA  PLUKENETIANA,  Ser.  in  1). 
l».  syu.  of  Luflfa  amara,  Hoxh, 
FA  TENERA,  Vern.     Knrwa  turai, 
receives  from    Royle,    the   name   of 
•i. —  O* Shaughnesst/,  p.  346  ;  FowelVs 
\ook,  Vol.  i,  p.  348. 
FE  AMERE,  Fr.    Lutfa  amara. 
rAR,  Hind.     Hordcum  hexabtichum. 
rGUN,    Hind.     A  large  Hat  hollow 
in  the  form  of  a  basin. 
rGUR  or  Laghar,  the  female  ;  Juggur 
ar,  male,  a  large  sparrow-hawk,  native 
with  dark  eyes,  trained  for  the  season, 
n  let  loose. 
^HAN,  see  Kaffir. 

rHAR,  a  loyal  and  well-afTected  tribe 
[bans  who  live  near  the  Kobuh  tribe, 
in  the  hills  and  partly  in  the  plains. 
soantry  extends  from  Fidore  south- 
about  30  miles.  In  these  hills  is 
I  tbe  town  of  Sukkee  Lurwar,  a  place 

sanctity,  and  venerated  by  both  hin- 
id  mahomedaiis.  An  annual  fair  is 
sre.  The  pass  which  runs  by  this 
s  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  to 
lar,  and  the  route  ti*a verses  the  Khut- 
ntry  to  the  westward.  The  Khutrau 
I  Kosah  were  greatly  favored  by  the 
nent  of  Sawun  Mull,  who  desired  to 
m   aa   a   counterpoise    against    other 

See  Jellalabad,  Khyber,  Kabul. 
n. 
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LUKEU. 

LUGHMAN.  Within  the  last  three  centu- 
ries there  were  people  called  Ghabar  in  the 
Kabul  countries,  particularly  in  Lughman  and 
Bajur,  and  in  the  days  of  Baber  there  was  a 
dialect  called  Gliabari.  We  are  also  told  that 
one  of  the  divisions  of  Kafristan  was  named 
Ghabrak.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
people  called  Ghabar  then  professed  the  wor- 
ship of  fire. 

LUIIEA  PANICATA.  In  Brazil  the 
bark  of  this  evergreen  climber  is  used  for 
tanning  leather. 

LUIIUD-CHURNA,  lit,  fdling  the  grave, 
a  mahomedau  ceremony. 

LUHUrPA,  a  rude  tribe  near  tbe  source 
of  the  Ira  wad  i.     See  India. 

LUH-YING,  of  China,  are  the  troops  of 
the  green  standard.  Accustomed  as  we  are  in 
other  countries  to  see  armies  employed  either 
in  attacking  foreign  states,  or  in  defending 
their  own  against  invasion,  the  list  of  respon- 
sibilities imposed  on  the  Luh-ying,  as  a  police 
force,  it  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  rather  of 
an  immense  constabulary  than  of  a  fighting 
army.  Some  small  bodies  of  it  are  detached 
on  the  west  frontier  to  assist  the  Banner 
garrisons  in  maintaining  the  Imperial  autho- 
rity over  regions  subjected  to  it  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period — fFade*s  Chinese 
Army,  p.  73. 

LUl-CHEW-FU,  see  Touking. 

LUI,  Hind.     Flannel. 

LUI-SHIN.  According  to  the  Chinese, 
Lui-shin  is  the  spirit  that  presides  over 
thunJer,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Chinese.  This 
figure  has  the  wings,  beak  and  talons  of  an 
eagle.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  mallet, 
to  strike  the  kettledrums  with  which  he  is 
surrounded,  whose  noise  is  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  thunder,  whilst  his  left  is 
filled  with  a  volume  of  undulating  lines,  very 
much  resembling  those  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  Grecian  Jupiters  and  evidently  meant 
to  convey  the  same  idea,  namely,  that  of  the 
thunderbolt,  or  lightning. —  Baron  Macari- 
nei/s  Embassy^  VoL  i,  p,  xxxiii. 

LUJJALOO,  Bkno.  Sensitive  plant, 
Mimosa  pudica. 

LUK,  Hind.  Typha  angustifolta,  also  in 
Peshawur,  &c.,  coarse  rice,  and  also  used  to 
mean  reeds  and  flags  in  a  river,  also  in  Bun- 
noo,  coarse  grass.     See  Lukh. 

LUK,  Rus.     Onion. 

LUK,  is  the  Belooch  word  for  a  pass  or 
defile,  calle<l  Kohtul  in  Persian. — PoUin- 
ger's  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  p. 
151. 

LUK  AT,  Hind.  The  "  loquat"  or  fruit 
of  Mespilus,  or  Eriobotrya,  japonica. 

LUK-CHAR,  see  Dyes. 
'      LU-KEU.    The  Sanghin   river,  is     " 
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LUL1 

callod   Lu-kcu   an<l   Yung-ting,     It  flows  n  i 
few  miles  to  tbe  west  of  Peking,  over  which 
stood  the  biitlge  which  Marco  Pulotlesoribes. 
The  Venotiau   oulls  the   river   Pul-i-sungaii, 
which,  as  Marsdeti  suggeMeJ,  looks  very  like  | 
the  Persinu   Pul-i-saughiii  or   stone   hriclge,  * 


LUMP  A   CAKALA,    Ddi. 
chnrjiiitla. 

LUMlJANG-NnT  TREE,A 

Aleuriloii  uilobu,  ForsL 

LUMBARI;ubo  Lttmtm<l)V  and  I 

chiertjr    migratory   grnin    Trir--*  - 


I 


ilberry  trees)  is  also  recognized  in  l  moriu.  The  Lurahiirri,  ore  Cjuiak*.  j| 
fks,  the  origin  of  the  latter  port  of'  districts  they  are  inhVwied  lo  XhmA 
>eilation  >*eem8  doubtful — Kl,  nnd    rohh<'ry,  and  iire  !►•  ' 


but  as  the  name  Sangkuti-ho,  (said  to  meitn  I  uU  over  ludia,  from   the  Pnt, 

nver  of  diuI 

ChtDege  books 

Mftrco'fl  upfK 

P(iuf/i  ;   Marco  Poio^  i,  3  4,  in  Yale  Cathat^^ 

Vol.  \up.  26  L 

LUKH,  iliND,     Ty|>hR  onguittifolioj  a  reed 
or  dag,  which  is  much  used  to  make  floor- 


cidei  humuu  siiet  ttn 
craft,  soix*ery.     Tlitfu  s  > 
hiiidui<^m  and  midiomt^Jfn 
control    the   bunds.     Their 


muts,  resembling  the  matting  mnde  out  of  huijit.s  and  customs  are  pc< 
Ty(>ha  elephantirui  in  ihu  ikbiius.^ — /^tpt;//'!  j  sworn  to  scereey  as  to  theii 
Hand'boofu   VoLi^p.BM,     See  Luk.  doing»  and  ceremonies,  atid  d 

LUKHEEIi,  also  Koot  Luklieor,  n  Aye  wood    into  their  secrete.     The  Lui 
or  bark  of  Ilindustau.  riers  purisue  all  tho  nvocaiiooa  »u 

LU  KIM  PUR,  see  In<lia*  witJi  whom,  however,  tliey  da  not 

LUKKEE,  a  range  of  hills  in  Sindb,  length  ]  marry*     The  Baojiira,  of  Bii 
about  50  mile?,  runs S.  E.  frouulutteol  towards  j  plunderer.     In   ihw  raioy  ^.'. 
Hyderabad,     The  centre  of  tlio  range  is  in  lat.  1  gbnnny  (doth?,  and  cnigagi:   m  tifl 
26*  N.,  long,  67*  50'  E»     Highest  \M\vi  1,500  to   Their  lauguitgo    i»  said    to   h<»   ipti 
2,000  ft.     Between  X^ukke^  and  St' b wan  the    between  the  Hindi  ofMarwni 
moimtains  have  a  nearly  perfiendicubir  fare»    They    do    not   eat    nor   int* 
towards    tho    Itulus^   above   600    feet    high.  I  Lumbai'i,     The  Lomhadi  aipeak 
They  are  of  recent  formation,  and  eontain  a    the  Hindi, 
profusion  of  marine  ox uv lie.     Huge   fissures 
traverse   this  ningc%  aud  hot  springs  ami  sul- 
phureous exJmlntions  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

LUKKEER,  see  Hot^spriugs,  Khybor. 

LITKMUNA,  alsoLakmani,  Dkng.,  HittD. 
Atropa  acuminata  and  A.  mamlrngora. 

LUKUOCIIA,  Besu.     Bi-ead  fruit    tree, 
ArtocarpuH  lacooclm, 

LUKSIIMI,  a  hindoo  goddess,  tlieSakti  or 


ak  «J 

m 
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LUMBEEA,  se.^  Ktinmwer 

LUMBEKDAR,    U 
Numbtfrdar. 

LUMBODURA, 
GaneM»«  from  Sans.,  hittiliOt  loog, 
the  belly. 

LUMBOO  ?— BueUatiaata  latif^lii 

LUMGUM,  see  Kuki. 

LUA1INU8IT Y  of  Sofi  v^\^,  %f|i| 
dt'ep,  is  of  a  iteep  v  i  oA 


female  energy  of  Vishnu,  as  the  godiWss  of   oceau  are  lunnnoub 


prosperity,  she  is  sfyletl  Kama  la- 

LUKSHMI-CHARA,  Saws.  The  latter 
word  means  deserted. 

LUKSUMANA,  S.vns,  Tho  beautiful, 
from  Lakshma,  a  fortunate  sign. 

LUKUT  is   the  chief  tin-prnducitig  basin 


ulso  a   soft   liquid,  gciierai^  and  wi4 
elfulgeuee.     Ot'casioDaltjr     aiv  m 
pittehe.H  of  steady  iigiil  aritl  litslMl 
(torrent  flashes,  and  a  milky  tea  it 
There   am  many   miiiaie    ociain 
Entomostrana  tod  otliei>,  wliiidi  anrl 


in  the  south  of  the  Malay  pc^ninsula.     It  has  i  at  night.     Often   the  ghdnilar  »«(wti 
a   large  population   of  Chinese,  Malays  and  j  to  l»e   i^een,  they  are   t4f  *o   i\\^ 
Blnua,  and  its   ijni>ortance  has  induced  the  !  in  diameter,  and  pjro;«utitA  mx^  m\m% 
king  of  Sahingor  for  some  time  toresidir  tb«:-iv,  i  to  bo  cAu»e».     The  niil 

From  Luknt,  good  Malay   paths  lend  to  tho    not  kuowu,  but  a  ►iff 

Langat  on  the  one  side,  and  Situujong  ou  the  i  from  one bada  small 
other. — Jourtt,  Ind*  dirch,^  December  18 JO,  j  minute  Mt'dTi--rt  ^v 
p.  75 i. 

LULI,  Guz.     Anchor. 

LULI,    Pkk?.      a   dancinj]^  girl,  a    kept 
woman,  a  common  woman.     See  t^ypstcs. 

LULLETPOltE,    iti    Buiullccund,    noted  i  cjthibit  the  more  pt 
for  tho  ferruginous  spherules  which  occur  in  '  ties — the   larger    Alt  41 
the  nanilstono  stnita  there.  1  Aui^lia,     Pebtgia,       Ri 

LIJLLVE,  Mauk,     Acacia  amura.  P!iV'i«pborida',  t' 

'  VLXJn  AaAl^.     A  pearl.  1     \    ilm,  or    I 


Amudrdt*, 
[  cruKtncciu  j; 
j  light.  It  if*  the  ^mab  < 
I  and  small  Medusa.'  ( ?' 


LUUNITZBRA  KA0EM08A. 


LUNAR  DYNASTY. 


«o«,  NoctilucflB,  however,   retiiiii  t!»eir  ;      LUMPEN,  Ger.  Hags, 
losity    so  loDg  as  they  retaiu  organic  i      LUMKI^  the  country  of  the  Bulfut  tribe 
ictiiity.      In   the  majority  of  cases  of   of  Lurari,  cxUuds  in  the   direction  of  Kara- 
chi until,  parallel  to  Tatta,  they  are  met  by 
the  Jukia,  anotlier  Balooch   ti*ibe,     ~"     ~ 


lous  Annelids,  the  light  manifests  itself 
riBtiUattoQg  aiont^  the  course  of  the 
lea  alone,  and  only  during  their  con- 
on.  With  the  glow-worm  (Lampyris) 
is  neither  combustion  nor  phosphorufl, 
ihe  light  is  tli*^  product  of  a  nervous 
mtus  and  4lep«?Ntieiit  on  the  will  of  the 
il.  The  Squtdtis  fuljj^en  of  the  south 
gives  fortli  a  blight  phoir^phorestTent 
resembling  that  of  the  Pjrosc^mru  The 
bilus  fulgeus  is  a  luminous  centipede. 
lecies  of  Agaricus  of  Australia  emits 
snfficicnt  to  show  the  time  on  a  watch. 

tunicated  mollusc,  Pyrosoma,  gives 
a  livid  greenish  phosphorescent  glow. 
Sal  pas,  Cleodora  and  other  points  or 
ire  luminous.  On  the  night  of  October 
1772,  Dr.  Foster  saw  a  very  beautiful 
ilion  of  this  sort  of  sea-light,  off  the 
of  Good  Hope,  at  a  few  miles  distance 
Ibe  shore,  and  while  a  fresh  gale  blew 

examining,  like  Mr.  Foi  sjknl  and  Mr. 
ihr,  a  bucket  of  the  water  on  which 
I  displayed,  ho  was  nouv  need  that  it 
»ded  from  living  animalcules.  Dr.  Spar- 
observed,  in  the  years  1772  and  1775, 
be  Mollasca  and  Medu*'®^  both  phos- 
•eent  animal^t,  were  diffused  n  such 
8  Dear  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
i  with  such  a  rising  and  falling  motion, 
l^ed  [perfectly  adtrqnate  to  the  produc- 
i>f  tlie  phtEnoraciiou.  The  Noctilucai 
I  Ocean  are  so  minute,  if  seventy  of 
ranged  in  a  line  would  only  make  an 
and  millions  could  be  contained  in 
e  glass. — M.  di  Qtiatrefages,  Kolliker 
d  by  Collingwood  ;  BennetCs  Gather- 
;  Niebuhr*s  Travels,    Vol   i.,  ;j.  441  ; 

lUilTZERA  LITTOREA. 

Pyrrhanthus  littorcus,  Jack. 
to^ee  of  Puto-Dinding  and  Pcnang. 
ftlNITZERA  RACEMOSA,  IVWd. 

Juvcaei^  tKCQinnu,  RMti. 

Fetalonia  altentiiolia,  /f  otft. 

Combretiini  alUmif  jli«Tn|  //fr6.,  Madr. 

Fyrrluititbin  albu*,  WalL 

Bruguicra  midngiecarejiais,  Jihcedc,  DC. 

SBURM.  I  Kara  kundal,       Maleau 

Iree  grows  in  Madagascar,  also  in  salt 
laa  on  the  sunderbuus,  in  the  delta  of 
anges,  on  the  banks  of  salt  water  creek 
iKonkao,  on  the  western  coaitof  Indiiii 
falaj  peninsula.  Its  stiong  nnd  durable 
is  nsed  for  posts  and  other  purposes 
■se-building,  but,  in  Calcutta,  chiefly  for 
'-Boxi.Fl.Ind.;  Voigt. 
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The  Bui- 

fut  boast  of  comprising  twelve  thousand 
khana,  or  families,  and  as  many  {igh ling- men. 
The  Bulfut  tribu  of  the  great  Lnmri  commu- 
nity arc  dooomi Dated  Lumri  Barani  in  con- 
trad  istiuctiou  to  the  Lumri  tribes  of  Las, 
called  LfiB^i  In  the  public  records  of  Sind  they 
are  called  Namadi,  by  which  designation  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  treaty  between  Nadir 
Shah  and  Mahomed  Shah  of  Delhi.  There 
are  two  important  divisions,  the  Bappakhani 
and  the  Amalani.  The  Lumri  are  addicted 
to  the  use  of  u  pi  urn. — Max^tins  Journ^$^ 
Vol.  W,  pp.  J  52- 155.  Sec  Kelat,  Loomri, 
Noomri. 

LUMUT,  see  Tin. 

LUN,  Hind.  Salt. 

LUN,   Hind.,    or  luni   of  Murreo   hills, 
Cotoneaster  baccillaris,  Indian  mountain  ash. 

LUNA,  also  Moba,  Beng.   Anona  squa- 
mosa. 

LUNA,  see  Chandra,  Lunar  races. 

LUNATIC. 

ITAL.,  Spam. 


Majsub, 
Majnun, 
Dcwana, 


Arab- 
Hind. 


Lunatico, 
A  Ion (1  do, 
Paiti,  Tam. 

In  Asiatic  countries,  lunatics  are  numerous. 
St.  Luke  viii,  27,  mentions  that  there  met 
him  out  of  the  city  a  certain  man,  which  had 
devils  long  time,  and  wear  no  clothes,  neitlier 
abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the  tombs.'  A 
deranged  person  at  liberty  in  the  streets  is 
almost  a  singular  object  in  Britain,  but  it  is  a 
very  common  sight  in  India,  where  such  un- 
fortunate beings  wander  about  in  all  manner 
of  dressea,  fre<iiiuntly  without  any  dress  at 
all  ;  some  perifiU  while  wandering  from  place 
to  ])lace. 

LUNAK  or  Luniya,  a  pot  herb,  Portu- 
lacca  oleraoea,  also  P.  quadrifida,  Chenopo- 
dium  album,  and  Suaeda  fruticosa. 

LUNAK  DYNASTY,  the  llajput  races, 
sprung  from  the  moon,  Soma,  or  Chandi'a, 
through  Yadu  or  Jadu,  are  called  Yadu  or 
Jjidu.  It  has  eight  branches,  of  which  the 
Jhareja  and  Bhatti  in  Cutch  and  Jeysulmir 
are  the  most  powerful.  The  dynasties  which 
succeeded  the  grea  beacons  of  (lie  Solar  and 
Lunar  races,  are  three  in  number  ;  1st,  The 
Suryavansa,  descendants  of  Rama  ;  2nd,  The 
I  Induvansa,  descendants  of  Pandu  through 
Yudishtra  ;  3rd,  The  Induvansa,  descendants 
of  Jarasandha,  monarch  of  Rajgraha.  The 
Bhagvat  and  Agni  Poorana  are  the  autboii- 
tics  for  the  lioes  from  Eama  and  JaraFandha  ; 
while  that  of  Pandu  is  from  the  Raj-Tarin- 
giui  and  Rajaoli.  The  existing  Rajput  trib*- 
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of  (lie  solnr  race  claim  descent  frntn  \.nvn  nm] 
C'usli,  the  two  f^liler  sons  of  Rama  ;  and  Col. 
Tod  doe;?  not  believe  that  any  exir^ling  iribcfi 
tmce  their  ancestry  to  his  other  chiklren,  or  to 
bis  broiher-f.  From  the  ehU*3t  bod^  Lavtif  the 
rana  rulers  of  Mcwar  claim  ilofft'<.MJt  :  so  do 
tlie  Btrggiijar  trihe,  formerly  powt^fnl  wilhin 
the  confines  of  th*^  inesent  Am  her,  whose  re- 
presentative now  dwells  nt  Anu|>««hehr  on 
the  Giitiges.  From  Cusb,  descended  the 
Cushwaha  princes  of  Nh'war  uuil  Ainh^r, 
and  t!»eir  numerous  elans.  Am  her,  thoug;h 
the  first  in  power,  is  bnt  a  scion  of  Nir- 
war,  transplanted  nhont  one  thousand  years 
back,  whose  chief,  the  repre*»entiitive  of 
the  celebrated  prince  Nida,  enjoys  bnt  a 
soiTy  district  of  all  his  ancient  posBepsions, 
The  house  of  Mar  war  also  claims  descent 
from  this  stem,  whitdi  a[»pears  to  originate  in 
an  error  of  the  genealogists  ;  confounding  the 
race  of  Cush  with  the  Cjiusika  of  Canon] 
and  Causambi.  Nor  do  the  solar  genealogists 
admit  this  assumed  pedigree.  The  Araber 
prince  in  his  genealogies  traces  the  descent 
of  the  Me  war  family  from  Rama  to  Sumitra^ 
through  Lava,  the  eldest  brother,  and  not 
through  Cush,  as  in  some  copies  of  the  Poo* 
rans,  and  in  that  whence  Sir  Witliatn  Jones 
had  his  lists.  Whatever  dignity  attaches  to 
the  pedigree,  claimed  by  the  Amber  prince, 
whether  true  or  false,  every  prince  and 
every  hindoo  of  learning,  admit  the  claims 
of  the  princes  of  Mewar  as  heir  to  *  the 
chair  of  Jlama  ;  and  a  degree  of  reverence 
has  consequently  allaehcd,  not  only  to  tbeir 
person,  but  to  the  scat  of  their  power.  When 
Ma*Jajee  Sindia  was  called  by  the  rana 
to  reduce  a  traitorous  noble  io  Chectore,  such 
was  the  reverence  which  actuated  that  (in 
other  respects)  little  scrupulous  chieftain,  that 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  point  his 
cannon  on  (he  walls  within  which  consent 
established  *  the  throueof  Raraa.*  The  rana 
himself,  then  a  yontli,  had  to  begin  the  attack 
and  fired  a  cannon  against  his  own  ancient 
abode.  Biyant,  in  his  Analysis  mentJuns  that 
the  children  of  the  Cuahite  Ham  used  his 
name  in  salutation  as  a  mark  of  i*ecognition, 
and  '  Ram,  Ram/  is  a  common  salutation  in 
the  hindoo  countries  ;  tbo  respondent,  often 
joining  Seeta'a  name  with  that  of  her  consort 
Rama,  *  Seeta  Rama/  In  the  early  «j:cs  of 
the  Solar  and  Lunar  dynasties,  the  pi  ieally 
oflSce  was  not  hereditary  Jn  families  ;  it  wa^s 
a  profession  ;  and  the  genealogies  t^xhibit 
^frequent  instJknces  of  bran  dies  of  tlieso  races 
ftiiuinaling  their  martial  career  in  the  com- 
encement  of  a  religious  sect,  or  gotra,  and 
^  tlieir  descendunts  reassnming  their  warlike 
BcupalioQs.  Thu&,  of  the  ten  sons  of  Iksh- 
irnkui  ihrea  are  roprcEeated  as  nbaodouiiig 
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w"oi*l(liy  flffaTrs  and  r«ktiiit 

one  of  tiicAc,  Canin,  h  nattl 
made  an  agnihotra*  or  pyrctim. 
I  ped  ^ve^  while  another  son   v 
I  merc<)«     Of  (he  Lunar  line  an 
I  of  Proorwa^  the  name  of  thw  f< 
j  **  from    him    the     fifteen tli    g* 
I  Ilariln,  who  with  his  ^igiii  hi 
I  the   f office   of   religion,   and 
I  Cansika  gotra,  or  tribe,    of  li 
I  tlie   very   early   periodis,  the 
Solar  line,  like  the   F 
I  combined  the  offices  * 
kingly  power,  and  this  wUjtl 
j  or  huddhist*     Many  of  ihr  ro; 
and  snbscqueul  to  Uama,  pa; 
their  lives  as  ascetics  ;  and  in 
tnres  nnd  drawings,  the  head  isasol 
with  the  ill  aided  lock  of  the 
ttie  diadem  of  royalty.     Fei 
lating  fiom  ancient  authortti 
same  elfectj  that  **  in  tlie  reii 
king  of  Canonic  a  brahmio  cm\ 
who  introduced  magic.  idoUtr 
bihif>  of  the  6tar«  :"  so  thai, 
of  authority  for  the  in  trod 
of  faith.       Even    tjow    the 
mingles  spiritual  dntics  wifb  t 
and  when  he  attends  * 
lary  deity  of  his  race,  I, 
the  offices  of  the  high  prieat  ti 
this  [loiut  a  strong  resf^mblancei 
of  the  races  of  antiqnitj. —  7'^ 
Vol  i,  pn,  27-46.     Ser  P- 
dra  Vansa.  Ma^adha,  ^ 

LUNA  RASA,  8in«.u      m 

LUNAWAEI,  in  GujEemt, 

of  the  Bagel  a  race.     See  K 

LUNXTA,  see  Kuki.  Lfjnir 

LUNDI  RIVER, 

name  of  the  tract  of  1 

Lundi  Nala  on  the  nonh^  and 

and  G»n  Nala  on  the  $oulh»  ll 

kot,  and  ex  lands  aUiut  one  titile 

of  it  to  the  ea^t  and  west,  ecobnidai 

mound  of  Seri'ki-Find  ou  tbo  oortli 

the  (Jangn  group  of  to|>e«  otjd  otlii 

the  easti — Cunning hnm*M  Aucitni 

Itfdia^  P^  116*     See  Kliybcr* 

LUNG,  a  piece  of  clolh, 

attil   cotton    mixed 

^^Ail^  used  as  wai?t-plr»ih«,  mii4 

the  Zonse  of  the  P 

VoL  i,;i.  lOL     S- 

LUNG,  Bkng  ,  Hiirow    Bjgi 
lata* 

LUNG.i,  nr^n.    In  Kufcra,  « 
rice  cultivaiiott  by  sowing  scedi. 

LUNG  AMU,  Sxn%,    Dmhkm  dl 
Citruf  medica,  L,    ^*  The  eitipa,* 
calU  It  tbc  clove   omnge, 
L  5U 
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LUPUS  AUREUS. 


ucha,  but  Wight  and  Browu  make 

syn.  of  Lakucha. 

AR,    Hind.     Salt-makers,    qu.  ? 

iH,  Pers  ,  IIiND.     Waist-cloth. 
jrA,  see  Daood-putra. 
rARy  Hind.,  (lit.  aachor),  a  striug 
or    leaves  ;    Lunggar-uikalua,  a 
II  ceremony. 

jrOT,   Lunggota,  or   Lunggoti,  a 
ith  worn  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
iBes  between  the  legs.  See  Lungoti. 
7REE,  a  large  shallow  pan. 
lOTI  JOGI,  or  Juggai  jogi.     See 

,  Hind.  Argus  pheasant. 
,  Hind.  A  cloth  worn  by  raahome- 
3  lower  half  of  the  body  ;  a  petti- 
'f.  It  is  the  dhoti  of  the  hindoos. 
KHA,  the  dialects  of  the  Lung- 
hindu,  have  special  affinities  with 
Khy-eng  and  Kumi.  The  Kun  Ian- 
pertains  to  this  group.  The  more 
3es,  such  as  the  Lungkha  (perhaps 
a,  a  branch  of  the  Kuki)  of  the 
idan,  and  the  Heuma  or  Shindu, 
ion  or  Kun  who  are  amongst  the 
I  oeyond  the  Koladan,  are  too  little 
ye  refeiTed  with  certainty  to  any 
branch  of  that  family,  although  it 
I  that  the  latter  are  allied  to  the 
li,  &c.  The  Lung-kha  are  said 
09ed  of  an  offshoot  of  the  Heuma 
du  (Sheutu,  Tseindu  or  Shiamdu) 
-ibes  called  Lung  Khe  and  Howng 
it  subdued.  Captain  Tickell  says 
eeders  of  the  Mi-Khyoung,  the 
eastern  affluent  of  the  Koladan, 
om  masses  of  high  hills  about  lat. 
inhabited  by  the  Kun.  See  India. 
>JAOU  HEANG,  Chin.,  or  dragon's 
ume.  Borneo  camphor,  product 
lanops   aromatica  of   Borneo   and 

•TI,  Hind.  A  narrow  piece  of 
in  India  by  hindoos  and  mahome- 
h  is  passed  between  the  thighs  and 
3efore  and  behind,  to  a  waist  string. 
is  to  conceal  the  parts,  and  it  is 
le  men  and  boys  of  all  the  races  in 
lia,  whose  habits  of  life  necessitate 
ii-iog  uncovered  in  publitr.  The 
d  girls  of  British  India,  liowever 
•  wear  the  Lungoti,  but  girls  wear, 
from  a  string,  a  silver  or  gold  oi*na- 
ed  like  a  leaf  of  Ficus  religiosa. 
J,  BiNQ.  Clove  tree,  Eugenia  ca- 
i. 

,-SHIJ,  Beng.  Euphorbia  timcalli. 
?ind.     Cotoneaster  obtusa. 
,  IIiNP.,  Saws.  Portulaca  oleracea. 
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LUNI-SOLAR,  see  Lunar  dynasty,  Vicra- 
I  maditya,  Vrihaspati  or  Varahaspati. 
i      LUNIYA,  Hind.     Portulacca  oleracea. 
I      LUNKA-MIRICH,  Benq.    Red  pepper, 
Capsicum  frutescens. 

I      LUNKA-SHIJ,  Beng.    Spurge,  Ephorbia 
I  tiraculli. 

LUNO,  Singh.  Allium  cepa,Zi»w.  Onion. 

I      LUNU  MIDELLE,   Singh.  The  common 

I  bread  tree  of  the  western  parts  of  Ceylon.     A 

<  cubic  foot  of  its  wood  weighs  15  feet,  and  it 

i  is  said  to  last  8  to  20  years.  The  small  sticks 

I  and  branches  are  used  in  common  buildings, 

;  and  as  out-rig^^ers  for  dhonies  and  fishing 

boats  ;  the  timber  for  pannels  of  carriages, 

'  buoys,  targets,  <fec.— Jfr.  Mendis, 

LUNUS,  see  Chandra,  Samswati. 

LUP,  or  Luff,  Hind.,  is  as  much  as  two 

hands  joined  can  hold  ;  but  in  Benares,  Delhi 

and  the  Doab,  it  means  only  one  handful  :  in 

,  Scotch,  Luff  or  Loof,  signifies  the  hollow  of 

i  the  hand,  and  hence  is  derived  the  t-erm  Love, 

used  in  the  scale  of  tlie  Game  of  Whist,  when 

I  the  advei^aries    score   none.     It  originally 

meant  that  they  have  so  many  love  (luff*)  t.  e., 

so  many  in  hand. — Jamieson*s  Scottish  JDict,  ; 

Elliot  Supft,  Gloss. 

LUP,  see  Kelat. 

LUPA  LUPA,  Malay.    Fish-maws. 
LUPAR  RIVER,  see  Kyan. 

LUPEA  TRANQUEBARICA,  Edws. 

Lupea  pelagica,       Leach.  I  LupGagIadiator,/Vi6ri<;^«. 
L.  aanguinolenta,    £dw9.  | 

LUPINUS  ALBUS. 

Zurmiib.  Hind.  ;  Turmux,  Hind. 

Said  to  be  brought  from  Egypt,  and  used  as 

a  carminative.     Said  to  be  useful  in  leprosy 

and    internal    heat. — Powelts    Hand-book, 

Vol  i,  p.  342. 

LUPINUS  BICOLOR,     These  flowering 

plants  blossom  during  the  latter  end  of  the 
!  cold  season,  and  should  never  be  sown  until 
j  the  rains  are  over.  Some  of  the  species  are 
I  very  delicate,  but  the  small  blue,  white  lupin, 

rose  lupin,  and  Egyptian,  flower  freely.  Some 
I  of  the  species  are  very  common  in  Egypt,  and 

grown   for  food,  the  seed  being  ground  into 

flour.     Is  propagated  by  seed,  and  should  be 

sown  in  pots  ;  and  if  in  beds,  about  one  foot 

apart. 

;    LUPINUS  COCHIN-CHINENSIS,/:oiir. 
;  Syn.  of  Crotalaria  rctusa,  TAnn. 
:      LUPINUS  TRILOBATUS,  Cav.    Icon. 

Syn.  of  Cyamopsis  psoraloides. 
,      LUPPOLI,  or  Bruscandoli,  It.     Hops. 
LUPTA,  Hind.    Lauicum  semiverticilla- 

tum. 
I      LUPUS,  Lat.    The  Wolf.     See  Canis. 
j      LUPUS  AUREUS,  Kcempfers,    Syn.  of 

Canis  aureus,  Linn. 
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The  Lur  of  Lm intiiii  am  a ^TS^pRel^eEtwaril,      The   Eljitu 

fiUijily,thoiiin'iuci|mIdivi!ikujs  being  tlit3triU?»    in«nuit  Zjigro»»  whidi  is  on  tiiit^ 
iii'Koghiiu,  the  Lek  ftud  the  KurJ.    They  am    fities  of  Meilin,  atiiJ  oveihai^j 

SuttlMUa.     7'he  iiiouiituitiau«i 


iltisceut 

huveaUvnys  occu|iitHl  the  hilly  country  whir.h 
i*uU8  from  tlie  south-cast  to  north-west  of 
Persia*     Sue  Lour,  Lunstan,  Mamaseni, 


till 


rroti)  tuo  lllrkl^iU  fri»iitier  cm 
ile|>p(idi;ticio8  of  Bohhehiiii  m\ 
8outh-e«i5i,  is  kunvvi*  by  Uic  tii 


LIJ  RAH,  II i!7ij.  of  Kiibal*.  an  Inferior  huiil.  Uthe  countiy    of   the    Lur    tili 


LUREN  WOOU,  of  Java,  restmbles   ll*e 
uangku,  but  h  rare,  iliough  iu  some  Iructa  it 


Uivide<l  into  the  great4.n    a  oil 
Luri^ttill-Buzurg      anJ       ^ ' 


furtiiahes  ttie  only   timber  :   it  is  used    iu  the  i  According     to    iini^itMii 


neighbouring  ibluuds,  pHrticularly  iu  Sumatja. 

LUBI,  or  Lur  iiibts.  Seo  Gipsres,  Lmis- 
taui  ZiiigHi'i. 

LIJRI  BAZUKG  is  occupied  l»y  the 
Baklitiari^ 

LURISTAN  extends  westward  /or  wbout 
270  mile?,  fruni  the  borders  of  Furs,  iu  3r 
51' N.  latitude  to  those  of  Ivirujaushah,  about 

34*  5',  with  ttu  ordinary  width  of  about  701  with  audi  unforeseen  imjicdim 
mites  ;   and   a  superficies    of  nearly   I9»/>00  i  op|H»sitiou    at.   the    hand?    of 
square  miles*     Bfiui*  aloug  the   Bukliliyai i  |  claus*     8«>  far  at  )»ft*t  we  It 
rauge,    it    la  chiefly    uiountninous^,   akhuu^h 
there  are   some  jdaius   toward   ttie   i^jipoHilt; 
sjid€%  which  arc  well* watered  Ity  the  tiumerou» 
affluent*  of  the  Karun,   tiie   Dizfy),   nud   the 


apftear  tliat  since  tljo    jenj^ir 
worlds   these  mountiiii)!^  have  vi 
the    .seat   of  an    uncouth    and 
of  men»    wl»o  *iet  at   def?fln<'*» 
of  (he  Mede»  and  tlie  I' 
fa>?tne»*es,     Alexander 
euisteru    extremily,    Hud,  at  a 
Antfgonus    on    tht;    westf^ru 


mu8t    look  to  this   region    fo 
ancient  Elyinars,    The  firfit  ] 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  l«xi4 
a  puwerful  and  warlike  kitigdcj 


Kerkhah  rivers.  The  province  is  divided  into  |  dorlaomer,  in  the  early   (lerioJ  ' 


Luri  buzurg  and  Luri  kochuk,  tiie  latter  being  I 
westward  of  the  river  Dixful,  and  tli.c  fvtnner  I 


It  is  iu  the  faistnei^iics  of  tho 
Diodorus  Si-^'uhi-s  Juiftiu,  and  II 


Dear  the  phiim?   of  Khawati  and  Ahbhtar  on  I  rich  temples  dedicated  to  the  g^ 


the  borders  of  Assyria*  The  Wali  (anciently 
the  Atabeg)  resides  in  Khorrarnahad,  which 
is  the  seat  of  thisi  governmeut :  here  a  fort 
occupies  the  crest  of  an  isolated  rock,  which 
rises  iu  the  centre  of  a  precipitous  pass  ;  and 
the  town  is  on  the  south -western  face,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  rich  plain,  Thii9 
place  probably  reprei^ents  the  Diz  8iy«h,  or 
Koh  Siyah,  which  originated  the  title  Cos- 
ssBau.  The  latter,  or  fan  i  Bnzur^',  i»  geueial- 
ly  known  as  the  Bakhtiyai i  couiitiy  ;  whicli, 
like  the  other  (nation,  wa8  subject  to  tlie 
atabegSf  whose  fastness,  Mungashf,  occupiers 
a  detached  mass  of  scarped  rock  which  i^ 
deemed  impregnable.  This  part  of  the  coun- 
try cou tains  two  grand  fire- temples  ;  one 
near  the  ruins  of  Manjanik,  (probably  that  of 
Marin,  and  the  story  of  Abraham  and  Nim- 
rud  is  traditioually  with  this  aptot,)  and  the 
other  called  Masjid-i-Sulirnani  Buzurg,  ou 
the  river  Karuu,  one  of  the  temples  of  Diaua, 


which  tenip<ed  the  cupidity  of 
and    of  the    Parthian    miiuar 
Buzurg^  or  wimt  the  Persians 
Kadim^  i»  occupieil  by  the  stroQl 
Biikhtiyariy  and  one  mhy  infer  tlii 
yaii  are  the  ancient  occupier 
dialect,   with  some    moditlc 
commotj  to  ail  the  tribe*  of  ll 
The  principal  tribes  are  the  Lur 
Bakhtiyari    torm     part,)    fbc 
Kurd.     At  the  time  of  Hm  At 
of  Persia*  in  tlte   begiutting   of  ; 
tury,  Kassim-Khan    wii&  a    H  ^ 
The   two  principal  tribes  cif 
are,  the  Ch'har-lat»gand  iJae  Ua 
Faifeh,  a   uA^  of  tbo    Oil 
divided  into  tireb  or  abaftA*     Tfa 
profess  outwardly  i}ie  itiubunii 
are  of  the  Shiah  seci^  lik<^ 
and  a»  iuditlerent  to  nini 
generality  of  I  he  uouiadjc 
The  Bakhtiyari  bear  a  vei  , 


It  contains  also  the  ruins  of  several  cities  ; 

such  as  Manjauik  (near  Mungasht,)  probably  |  among  tlie  Persian*,     Tbtt, 
representing  Seleueia  ;  Mai  Amir,  or  Eidij,  [  of  the  Bakhtiyari,  ftko  th 
and   Susan^    ou    the    Karau    (Shu&han,    and  i  tribes,  coosi^its  in  f 


which  fortn  their  cl 
source  of  wealtli.     llte^e 
winter  seasoti^  retire  to 


also  called  Daniebi-Akbar)  ;  and  among  the 
ruins  is  an  abundance  of  nrrow-head  inscrip- 
tions. The  last-mentioned  town  is  supposed  to 

i^eprenent  Elyinais,  or  Sosirate,  the  capital  of  I  Arabistan,  tmd  ou  tlid  apfvioaeli  of' 
the  province  from  whence  the  hardy  Coseaei  I  driven  by  **low  march«?4  otgt  i  ^ 
^pttmd  their  conquests  ovorSuaiana  and  the  die-  '  into  the  plains  of  Fercidjin  and  | 


^^r 


dM^ 
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■dependentlj  of  the  advantages,  which  the 
takhtiyari  together  with  the  Kashgai,  a  pow- 
rfal  Tarkish  tribe  from  Fars,  reap  from  the 
vol  and  the  milk  of  their  flocks,  the  sale  of 
lelr  aheep  w  an  abundant  source  of  income 
» them  in  summer.  The  Bakhtiyari  have  a 
mrdj  race  of  horses,  of  a  middle  stature,  about 
M  usual  size  of  the  Arab  horse,  and  a  good  deal 
r  the  blood  of  the  latter  ruus  in  their  veins. 
ftey  are  exceediuglj  fleet,  sure-footed,  and 
lA-moathed,  very  manageable  also,  and  capa- 
il  of  climbing  up  mountains  with  the  agility 
mi  fearlessness  of  mountain-goats.  Among 
H  richer  Bakhtiyari  are  many  Chnb-Arab 
Mws,  which  are  taller  than  the  Nejd-Arab, 
mi  resemble  mora  those  of  the  island  of  Bah- 
3b.  The  Chab-Arab  horse  is  justly  prized 
'Persia, and  Baron  de  Bode  never  witnessed  a 
i^ter  display  of  beautiful  Ai-ab-blood  horses 
■n  ou  the  plains  of  Mai- Amir  at  the  camp 
^  the  Bakhtiyari  chief  Muhamined  Taghi- 
kan  ;  for  at  the  Court  of  the  Shah  of  Persia 
li  Turkoman  horses  are  preferred  to  the 
feib ;  and  among  the  former  the  Tekeh 
■tod  is  the  most  esteemed  for  its  size,  power, 
li  faculties  of  eudurance.  In  appearance 
b  Bakhtiyari  look  rather  fierce,  owing, 
pbfthly  to  the  mode  of  life  they  lead  ;  the 
■lares  of  their  face  are  cast  in  a  rough 
ifeld ;  but  although  coarse,  tiiey  are  in 
kiral  regular.  Tlieir  black  eyes  look  wild 
P  expressive.  The  complexion  of  their 
t^i  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
pdi  hapiHJU  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  is 
IbMdingly  dark,  with  some  nearly  of  a 
Iftogany  colour.  The  two  black  tufts  of 
lb  behind  their  ears  give  them,  if  pof^siblc,  a 
H  darker  appearance.  The  Bakhtiyari  are 
BKnlarly  built,  and  are  chiefly  of  a  middle 
It  will  have  been  seen  from  the 
that  Luristan,  or  the  land  of  the  Lur, 
les  the  greater  portion  of  the  moun- 
Ms  countiy  of  Persia,  extending  from 
Tarkish  boundary  on  the  west,  to  the 
of  Isfahan  ami  Fars  on  the  east  and 
Itli-east.  These  mountains  nre  occupied 
uncouth  and  wild  race  of  men,  heaiing 
nt  appellations,  but  apparently  spring- 
i^from  one  original  stock, — the  old  Zend. 
flow  country,  lying  to  the  south  of  this 
^  of  mountains,  with  the  towns  of  Shushter, 
foly  and  others,  together  wiih  the  hind  of 
•Cha*b-Arabs,  is  denominated  Khuzistan 
Anbistau.  Shushter  is  greatly  fallen 
■  its  former  impoitnnoe.  Ahvaz,  the 
tier  capital  of  the  Ar.sacidrt;  or  Parthian 
fga,  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  plough  is 
idling  with  the  soil,  the  only  remaining 
knds  which  point  to  Jondi-shnpur  ;  while 
■Ry  the  rival  of  Babylon  and  P^clmtuua,  the 
Inial  residence  of  the  King  of  Kingfl,  hides 
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its  ancient  ruins  under  thick  grass  and  wav- 
ing reeds  as  if  ashamed  that  common  mortals 
should  see  how  low  it  has  fallen  from  its 
pristine  greatness.  Even  prior  to  the  dawn 
of  profane  history,  before  the  sun  of  Ninoveh 
and  Babylon  had  risen  in  the  east,  Elam, 
as  Scripture  tells  us,  was  already  a  nation  ; 
whilst  in  later  days,  the  same  country,  under 
the  name  of  Elymais,  attracted  towards  its 
rich  temples  the  cupidity  of  the  Greek  and 
Parthian  conquerors.  Luristan  is  divided 
into  two  provinces.  Luri-buzurg  and  Luri- 
kuchuk,  or  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Luris- 
tan. The  former  is  the  mountainous  country 
of  the  Bakhtiyari,  stretching  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Fars  to  the  river  Dizfnl  ;  the  latter 
is  situated  between  the  river  and  the  plains  of 
Assyria,  being  bounded  to  the  north  and 
south  by  Kirmaushah  and  Susiana.  The 
province  of  Luri-kuchuk  is  again  divided  into 
two  districts,  Pesh-koh  and  Pusht-i-koh,  the 
country  iiefore  and  behind  the  mountains, 
Cis  and  Trans-Alpine  Luristan,  referring,  of 
coui'se,  to  the  great  chain  of  Zagros,  and 
Pusht-i-koh  thus  represents  the  Massabadan 
of  the  geographers,  except  that  perhaps  at 
prctjcnt  its  northern  frontier  is  somewhat  cur- 
tailed. The  Luristan  mountains  west  of 
Irak,  betwccu  Shnster  and  Ispahan,  and 
from  Shuster  to  near  Kirmanshah,  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Bakhtiyari  tribe  who  often 
wandctr  toother  parts.  The  Mehmasani  have 
branches  in  Seistan,  and  the  hills  of  Luris- 
tan. Luristan-kuehuk  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Burujinl  and  Kermanshah  ;  the 
river  Dizful  separates  it  on  the  east  from 
the  Bakhtiyari  of  Luristan- Buzurg,  but  the 
boundaiy  line  on  the  south  and  west  is  much 
more  uncertain,  as  the  Lur  tribes,  in  their 
winter  migrations,  disperse  with  flocks  over 
the  plains  of  Dizful,  lying  to  the  southward 
of  their  mountains,  and  meet  with  the  wander- 
ing Arabs  on  the  Turkish  frontier  ou  the 
'■  west  in  the  vast  Assyrian  plains.  Luristan- 
i  pesh-koh,  lies  east,  and  Lnristan-pusht-i-koh, 
'  we»t  of  the  Great  Zagros  chain.  Luristan- 
knchnk  is,  thus,  divided  into  Pesh-koh  and 
I  Pusht-i-koh. 

The  four  principal  tribes  who  occupy  the 
I  former  are  the 

Silaaile,  )  t    i  *  -u  I  Ainlah,  }  ,       ... 

i.ir         t  Lek  tribes.  ,,  ,      u     •     i       LurtribeR. 

,  Dilfuii,  S  I  r.ala  gheriveh,  \ 

!  The  Silasile  and  Dilfun,  who  beloncr  to 
the  Lek  ra<!e,  amount  to  about  30,000  Kha- 
neh  or  families,  of  which  the  latter  consti- 
tute the  greater  half,  although  the  former  are 
reckoned  the  more  powerful  of  the  two, 
'  probably  also  the  more  unmanageable.  The 
'  Amalah  were  formerly  very  numerous,  but 
have  been  much  reduced  since  Aga  Muham- 
med  khan,  the  founder  of  the  present  Knjar 
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lUSTRAI.  CEREllONta 
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hendary  of  CarU:$le  CnthifiltmL  H 
brollier  to  the  Eigbt  Hoiinmble Stefte 
bold  Lushing  ton,  who  ww  for 
chMimmn  oC  **  w^uyn  miil  uienu***  in  Um 
of  Coinmous  and  sub^equeulljr  G^fU 
Madriis.     H<s  wjia  bvm  nt  BoUetbl4 


I 
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lynasty,  tranjpla II t<?d  them  into  Farii,     After  '  true   nightingales  wild   »n    In4b  ^   W 
his  death,  it  is  true,  the  greater  part  retmued,    *  Sliama,*  CcrcoLincbita  tnacrounti,  oi 
hut  their  force  was   broken.     A  portion  of  [  Ij    the  finest  soog-bird    of  thii  put 
the    Amalah   liljat  was  found  by  De  Bode  '  world,    is   uot   uu frequently   d< 
©ncampedttt  the  foot  of  Mount  Istakhr,  in  the  I  Indian  Nightingale,  a  mbmomer  whkl 
plain »  of  Persepolis.     They  are  sstyled  wor- 1  leads  to  confusion.     It  is  ctxBiaoii  W 
shippers    of  violence,    who   always    subinit    and  the  Mulay  countries  ;  there  t£  a 
tamely  to  any  sort  of  authority,  good  or  bad  :  I  apetie*  (C.  Juzonieuais)  in   the  Phil 
whereas  the  otlier   Lur  tribes  cannot  easily  [  and   a    tliird   (C*  eryihropteni«)   i» 
brook  oppression.  Their  number  is  held  to  be  |  The  Orocetes   cinclochyncha  13  lUo 
l>et ween  2,000  and  3»000  families,  but  it  ap-    Shama    in    the    Madran   Fre^id^fwty 
pears  to   be  rather  nnderrnted.     The  Bala*    tsteemed  Indian  songster       '    "'  ile 
gherivelj,  iiltlAough  not  strong  in  a  nnmencal    de   longue  queue  of  L^  'Ji 

point  of  view,  tis  ihey  do   not  ext^eed  4,000  j  Afrique,  pi.  114. —  J/r  Blt/th.     is«« 
families,    are  reckontjd    a   very    troublesome!      LUSH  ANNO,  Hisn.     OTnlit 
tribe.     Ti»e  PushtM-koh  tribeJi  who  bear  the  |      LUSHINTON,  <  I 

name  of  Feili,  are  less  numerous  than  those  G»  c.  ».,  died  on  the  i* 
of  Peah'koh  ;  I^Ihj.  Ruwlinson  estimale^  them  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Jameii  Stepheali 
lit  12,000  fiimilies.  They  consist  of  the  I  ton,  vicar  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Kurd,  Dinarved,  Shuhon,  Kaliiur^  Badrai, 
Maki,  Independently  of  the  tribes^  mention- 
ed in  Fesh  nfid  PashL-i-koh,  there  live  in 
the  plains  of  Huru,  between  Bmujird  and 
Khorremabad,  the  Bajtlan  and  the  Beirane- 
veued,who  belong  to  the  Lek  family.  The 
Lur,  or  Lnristani,  aa  they  are  sometimes  call-  i  bridgeshire,  in  1779.  H<»  was  to  tlit 
ed,  like  their  Bukhtiyar  neighbours,  are  great-  service  of  the  East  India  Company  m 
ly  addicted  to  plunder. —JfJaron  C  A,  r^c  of  the  Grd  Madras  Light  Cnvnlry. 
Bodes  Traveh  in  Lmuinn  and  Arabistnn^    made  a  general  in  the  art.  L 

VoL  ii,  pp,  4-7,  151-4,  69-71,  76-88,  90-93,    eWcled  a  director  of  the  ^ 
270,  286,  289,  290,  293.  ;  Ferrier*s  Jonrn,,    in  IS27,and  wa&ilepuly  cbai 
p,  498  ;  Bawlitnort,  P^oL  Ix^  pari  i^  p,  S6  of  s^nd   chairmim   in    183S-9,      H- 
ihe  Royal  QeograpkicalJonm.  ;  Sitaho,  ri,  |  Peterafield,  Hastings,  an  J  Ck 
pp,  <S22,  524,  and  xvl,  p.  744,  in  Euphraies    times  in  the  Commons  Hou»c  ut 
and  Tigris,  h^  Col  Chrsftei/,  p,  20G.  LUSH130N,  Bkikg.     Gftrlic 

LURKA  kOL,  see  Koh'  LUSHTO,  see  Aflghan,  India, 

LUS,  ia  not  much  higher  above  the  Fea,        LUS1AD»  a  lM>3k  writieu  Hy  an  «i 
than    Siud.      lu  population  may  amnntit  to    Porttigal,  the  tJroito,  in  which  he 
twenty-five  thousand  son  Is,  of  which  nearly    is  only  a  brick  and  moriar   etttcIo*urr 
one- third  aie  wandering  families,  who  change    two  rocks,  there  h  no  view  fi^om  it  u> 
their   places  of  restidence  as  convenience  or  i  nor  of  anything  vhi^  except  tha  top» 
inclination  prompts  :  they  are  all  of  one  tribe,    straggling  ti*ees    growing    in    tbe 
though   known  l>y  the  fonr  diifereut  appella- 
tion** of  Numri,   Judgal,  fJokhya,  and  Jelh, 
which  latter  is  tl»e  most  commonly  used  term, 
and  literally  applies  to  a  huvbandinan  :  the 
habits  of  these  people  are   indolent  in    the 

extreme,  and  they  are  fond  of  !^moking  bhang    veiy  imp<»rtant  by  brshttiaua^  and  are 
(cannabis  i^ativa)  and  other  intoxicating  drugH,    to,  as  pre&cril^d  in  their  b<x>ka,.  witk 
and  loiLeriug   away  iheir  tune  in  idle  amuses-    of  minute  particnlartiy  tbftt  CAttDot 
roent*. — Fvliintjers  Travels  in  Heloochiiian 
and  Stnde,  pp  29-30.     See  Kelaf,  La:., 

HJSRAH,  ^ee  Khuzistan,  nr  Arabisttin, 

LUSCINIA^  a  g<*nns  of  bird?*,  the  spi^ci^s 
of  which,  L  philomeln,  and  others  are  known 
as  nightintrales.  In  sonthern  Ai^ia,  the  biids 
famiinuly  known  as  *  Bulliuls*  mnnt  not  be 
on T' "■""}*"?    with   th«*  Persian  Bnlbul,  which 

a  ••   true  nightingiiJe  vLuscinia),  a 

HUT    ^  >     r^iy   related    to  »ome  of  the 

maU    t  I  t   Amen>a. 
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below.  —  Fre re*$  A  niipodes^  p   -  -t  4 
LUSORA,  BK??ci.,  HiKi*.   I 
LUSPA,  a  river  nemr   Kilk^^^i.  .* 
LUSSUN,  Gu3^.     Garlic, 
LITSTRAL    CEREMONIES  i 
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ridiculous  to  those  not  intiritslcd 
on  the  points  to  whti;-h  «ich   I 
supposed   to   have  referefif*«,  tti^a 
no  end  to  tnstrat  cereimotiiea  ;  In 
Romans  also    gtive   tlie    gt^atwt 
Images  are   frequetiily    batlied  wti 
oil|  &c,     Lingtts  are  co«}»tatiUy 
may  be  matter  of  opiniou^  whffitUr  l^j 
Nandina  of  the   Hotnans  ^ko 
the  Inttral  puriftcatioti  ciC  mfanU 
Tliere  aic  no   day  of  their  age,  haa  any  pr<>l«bfe 


LUSTBAL  GEKEMOXIES. 


LUTRA  NAIR. 


i,  a  hindoo  attendant  on  the  Liuga 
-objects  peculiarly  couuected  with 
unouieSy — or  with  Nandina,  a  cow. 
raa,  from  her  office,  a  form  of  Diana, 
ITS  identified  with  Devi,  whose 
p  to  Naudi  is  known  in  some  cere- 
licated  to  her,  the  ninth  day  is  par- 
aarked.  Jn  a  great  many  hindoo 
\f  lustrations  make  a  part :  spoons 
^ha  are  therefore  in  extensive  use. 

in  a  circular  form,  is  called  Patra, 
attribute  to  Devi :  it  is  sometimes 
I  patra,  and  is  seen  in  many  draw- 
!  by  her  and  others  of  her  family, 

both  as  a  drinking  and  ceremonial 


market,  except  they  wash,  they  eat  not ;  and 
many  other  things  there  be,  which  they  have 
received  to  hold,  as  the  washing  of  pots  and 
pans,  brazen  vessels  and  of  tables."  And,  up 
to  the  present  hour,  the  hindoo  ritual  is  almost 
identical.  Along  the  banks  of  tlie  Ganges,  at 
every  large  place,  crowds  of  men  and  women 
are  to  be  seen  at  certain  houi*s  of  tlie  day, 
bathing  close  together  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
In  Japan,  there  are  bathing  houses,  in  which, 
at  Hakodadi,  both  men  and  women  of  the 
lower  ranks  assemble.  ]!^ir.  Hodgson  tells  us 
that  on  one  occasion  at  Yedo,  the  bathers  of 
both  sexes  indiscriminately  sallied  out  to  see 
them  pass,  from  some  twenty  of  their  common 


The  lustral  spoons  are  called  Sruva  ,  cells,  in  all  the  natural  simplicity  of  our  first 


1,  in  Sanscrit :  by  the  Mahrattas  ; 
lindoos,  Pulaphi  and  Achwan  ;  and 
ent  foitns  according  to  the  rites  or 
adoration.  One  of  the  spoons 
Naga,  the  holy  serpent,  overapread- 
ha  ;  on  tlie  other,  the  Naga  over- 
3  image  of  a  deity  ;  and  on  another, 
I  hood  of  the  snake  appears  to 
looman.  The  argha,  is  u  vessel 
e  a  boat,  used  by  the  hindoos  in 
;  it  is  of  spout-like  foi-m,  so  that 
f  be  poured  from  it.     Lustrul  cere- 


I  deemed  very  important  by  brah-   p 
are  attended  to  as  prescribed  in  their 
th    the  most  minute  particularity. 
>o  Siirnanara,  after  child-birth,  is  , 
on  the  16th  day.  In  this  purificatory 
ahoniedans  adhere  to  the  Hebrew  ; 
.    Amongst  the  hindoos,  the  Sth'na-  ; 
I  religious  rite  of  p-jrificatiou,  and 
performed  once  daily,   iu  the  early 

their  evening  ablution  not  involv- 
lead,  but  from  the  neck.  The  ; 
la  Sth'iianam,  is  that, generally  twice  ' 
1  which  the  head  is  anointed  with 
>rre8ponds  to  the  anointing  of  the 
remonial,  and  to  the  Indian  maho- 
>ar-Nahana,  or  head -washing,  of 
•haps  the  initiatory,  hoad-washiug 
ertain    craftsmen    in    Britain    is   a 

as,    possibly    may,    similarly,    be 
irashing   of    the    British    marriage 
In  Britain,   the  bride's  feet  are 
and    in    the   south    of    India,    the' 
son-in-law   pcrfonns  the  ceremony  ; 
:azhn-viradu     (Tam.)    of    washing , 
ed  father-in-law's    feet.     The  lus-  ■ 
'  the  Jews,  is  described   in   Mark  I 
where  he  mentions  that  when   the  i 

saw  gome  of   the    "  disciples  cat  I  ^'""Nai, 


parents'  costume  before  their  expulsion.  On 
another  occasion  when  Mr.  Alcock  went,  pre- 
ceded by  a  band  of  music,  to  the  Governor's 
Yuinun,  all  the  bathers  of  both  sexes  came 
out,  unabashed  and  without  the  slightest  idea 
or  reflection  that  they  were  naked,  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  a  good  long  gaze  on  the 
novel  spectacle.  Hut,  latterly,  if  a  European 
attempt  to  draw  (he  curtain  before  the  bath- 
house, he  is  received  with  storms  of  abuse, 
and  told  Tcry  plainly  to  gto  about  his  business. 
— Moore f  p.  394  ;  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim j 


265. 

LUTAIN  ?  Hind.  Willughbeia  edulis. 

LUTA-MUHOORIE,  Bkng.  Digera  mu- 
ricata. 

LUTCIII  KOTTE  ELLE,  Tam.  Pisonia 
inorindifolia. 

LUTOHMAN  TERTA,  see  Oriza  sativa. 

LUTI,  Pers.  a  buffoon,  distinguished  by 
his  four-pointed  hat  or  fool's  cap. — Ouseley's 
Travels,  Vol.  i,  p.  184. 

LUTI-AM,  Bkng.    Willughbeia  edulis,  -R. 

LUTIANA,  Assam.  Alstonia  scholaris,  JR. 
Br,,  Bon, 

LUTKUN,  Beng.,  Hind.  Bixa  indiea,  B. 
orellana. 

LUTKUN-MAHBUN,  Hind.  A  silk 
twist  for  the  choontee. 

LUT  PUTIAH,  DuK.  Water  cress. 

LUT  QUA,  Chin.  Baccaurea  pierardi,  Bu. 

LUTRA  ClIINENSIS,  Gra^, 

liutra  indica,  Gray.  I  Lutra  vulgaris. 

L.  tarayeDsis,         Hoilfjg.  \ 

This  Chinese  otter.     It  has  a  near  resem- 
blance to  the  otter  of  Europe. — Jiorsfteld. 
LUTRA  NAIR,  Fr,  Cnv, 
Can. 


TuKMarjar,  or  Water 

cat,  Mahr. 

Hud  ;  Hftda, 
AnjiDg  Ayer,         Malay. 


h  defiled,  that  is  to  say,  with  un- ,  p^^i.j^^t^^^^  ^^^ter 
lands,   they   found    fault;    for  the  I        dog,  Dukh. 

and  all  the  Jews  except  they  wash  ;  Otter,  Eng. 

g  oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  !       The  Indian  otter  ;  it  is  found  in  both  Pen 
And  when  they  come  from  the    insulns  of  India  and  in  Nepaul.— Horf 
517  L  517 
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LYCOrERDOX. 


^ 


MaruUn, 
Malay. 


eiiiyo- 


lUTRA  SmUNG,  Rajncs. 

LutfA  bamtig,      Fischrr.  |  Mual^Ia  lutru, 
Aujing  iiyur,         Malat.  |  Simung, 

Atv  otUn'  of  Sunmiin,  HorsJieUl, 

LUTUAHIA,  ^cc  FylonMoiu 

LDTUMUli,,^eeKl.yUer. 

LUTUNG,  f^ec  SimimJiw. 

LUVITNG,  Guz,.  IliNi>,     ClovoH, 

LUVUNGA,     Bou.       Eu-tMiiu 
pliyllatn,  Thun. 

LVVAY-LUHUG,  ft  Km-cn  tribo  met  by 
Mr.  Tiacey  dwelling  sotitli  of  tfie  Kn-khyi*u, 
on  the  edge  of  iIil'  tiil>le-!and  wq^x  of  lake 
Nyoutig  Ywt%  two  degrees  north  of  Toun- 
fflioo.  Tiiey  drrss  like  «iid  are  doubt lesB  n 
bratjctli  of  file  Reil  Karen. — MaioH^  BuT' 
mafu  MX, 

LUZ»  1 1  KB.     Sweet  «lrnond,  see  Loiijt. 

LUZAlt.  BuiiM.    A  logoftieerUun  length. 

LYCAdN,  see  Cmiis. 

LYCHAIS  CORSICA,    und   L.    fntgons 


nhotit  half-adozcn   ii 

ttidu  of  16,000   feet  i 

u     LycoiHsrdon    and  i 

wludi    la    e«tcn    in    K  .  u\A 

when  dry  to  the  plaiuti  of  lodio,  mi 

li»t  uf  fungi  in  the  Puninh. 

LYCOI'EHSICUM,'  t)ic  Tocii^ 
;ip{ile,  the  produce  of  Sauth  Amend 
of  tlio  i^iimc  funiily  »«  potnlocib  i 
ve^olnble,  rultivutrd  III  I  tilaa 

are  two  sorts,  single  an 
imroediutely    the  miu^    t  uiiia»*;ocr, 
nfterwurdi*    liau^phiuled  in   ro*rs 
apart,  and    tri^iled    u[KJti    stickt  \4 
deserrptioi).     If    iht*  f»>o\\   \%    good 
grow  to  fceven  or   eiifht  fet»t  in  |iifi| 
doitble,  wliieli  are  the  6ni»l,  \(  tt^m 
ripen    in    Uctoher.      Tltfj     Uwar 
lihuutd  he  pruned,  nnd   a  focaif^MiMl 
may  *w   kepi    up   until    April. 
f'ihfjJo  tomaln,  with  a  fl1ij*1i|   |in«(f^ 


flowering  plants,  srarlet,  white.     The  flr^l   ih    thedry  wind:#»  will  eoutintie  unultln 


an  extremely  s^howy  Hower,  an<l  ornatnenlal  \  Ri*idcU.     S»'e  Lo. 
either  in  a  bonier  or  pot.     Ir,  8eldt*n»  exeeed»  I      LVCUl'KKSlCi 


LRXI 


Skdfxttum 


The  Umnito  is  usihI  ns  a 
KYCOruDlACE.i':.    L 


Hltiil  Tubli  pi 


eighteen  inches  in  fieight,  and  aftfi  MoweHng, 
if  cut  down,  will  ^hootontand  bloj^soin  a^^ain. 
The  seed  yhouM  be  h(»wii  either  in  or  after 
ihe  Itiius — ^nioJuntle  rare  is  n\\  lb;it  is    nc.rs- 

IjYCIUM,  a  ji^LMMH  t>i  jnaiii-  i>t  tiir  tiiTitmJti 

order  Solunaeeti^,  the  niglitshrtde  triU.%  of 
wliich  L   barliaruni,   Linn,^  of  A^ia.  Afrien  , 

and  Europe  ;  L.  ehhien^e,     Mdl,  of  Chiim.    "^*^'*  ^'''}'^  ^^  P'"**^-  cofiiprt5in|r  2 
L.  europcuin,   Linn.,  of^  the   Himalaya,  are  I  ^"^'^  ^  Lycopotbnm  j    I   Iswlei 
kuowu  to  occur  in  the  lltuHdaya  and  China 
LYCIUM  EUROPE UM,  Limu 

l*AMJAJL 


Ukas, 
tljun. 


I  Mrjvh 

1  Chircliittft» 


A  small  thorny  plaut  of  the  Punjab, 
browsed  by  eanieU  and  goatii  and  used  for 
fuel  and  wattling. — Dr,  J,  L.  Stewart. 

LYCODlDiE,  «  fanjiiy  of  firihes — eom- 
pri^ing,  9  Gen.  of  Lycoile^,  4  Gyuincli?,  1 
Uroneetes. 


LYCODONTID.E.  a  family  of  reptile^ 
comprisiiig — 

Lyottdun  aahcuii,  /.inn.,  Ceylon,  S.  India,  Calcutb, 

Btirmah,  AndattiJin, 
Lycoditn  riLriuiiiH,  Shnw^  Anaitlrdlied. 

L'  ,  ,  India. 

0|  %,  /?i/tV.,  Pyaiing. 

Oi'  !K  *k  //.,  Mid^bar,  Sumatra, 

LYCOPERDOX,  ouo  of  ihp  Fungi.    Po- 
lyporuM  oblectHUs,   Genster   limliatu.s,    Geas- 
mammosus,  Erysipho  Uiurif*a,  a   Boletus 
ted  with  Sei»edonium  inyeofihihim,   Sele-  I  they   prized   the  i 
ma    verrnco?(um,    ao    *^Cridbrm«   and    a  |  ref)be«i,  in  Cunt 
yer>,   both     ou    Mulgedium    tatai  ieutn«    a  humliiome  ;  I 


LYCOPOnilTM,     lit) 
der  Urted  to  fire-work*,  obt 
luon  tnoHH-liUe  plant. —  l^n 

EYCOPUIHL^M,  orCluT: 
of  ptonts  btd<ingtng  to  fhc  uatu 
poiliaeem.      It    h»^    l-s«H^^detl    2*f 
8«lc?«,  or  :i-valved  eon  tattling 
green    wood^    of   Teiia<^»eriiti 
vineefi  are  often  eartie-led  wiih  i 
or  ground  pine*  Mr   Fortuuc,  ^ 
on  the  hiUd  of  Itiing-Kuiigt  a  i 
his  Ibi^t  arrival  in  Chiam   mvi 
euriiiUB  dwarf  Lye- 
arkd    eaiiied  dowu  ' 
•*  ilai-yah,*'  said   tht    *jul 
liu  saw    it,    nnd    ^vii*   ^nflu 
debghL     All    the  r 
gafhcreil    rontfd    il  < 
euriciu»    lit  tie    plant.      I   h^il 
tune,    seen    them   i?vini?e    «> 
ration  %mef*   I    %hnw«*tt    tkttm 
Cartu^,"  Ceieus   m- 
from   England,  nu 
nur?9eryman  atCari  ^m 

>i 


**ih 


d& 


LYMNi£.V  IlOoKEKI 


LYTURIJM  FRUTR10SUM. 


Ib  every  year  ;  nnd  suppose  Jie  be  one  i  LYMO,  Chin.  Printing,  in  China,  is  by  a 
idred  ycnr  ould  he  only  so  high/'  holding  '  systena  of  stereotype,  the  types  being  made 
Ibeir  hands  an  inch  or  two  hii^^lier  than    from  the  pear  tree  wood,  called  by  them  ly -mo. 


•  piaut.     This  little  plant  is  really  very 
H^,  and  often  naturally   takes   the  very 


ritn  sinensis 
iTCOPODIUM  CLAVATUM,  of  the 
lilli  moorl^,  grows  at  Cliakoong  in  the 
ken  Lachoong  valley,  Sikkini,  and 
Dgst  mos&^es,  the  superb  Himalayan  Lyel- 
SrispOy  with  the  Engiissh  Funinria  hygro- 
rica. —  Hooker,  Him.  Jour,,  Vol,  ii,  ;>.  19. 
YCOPODIUxM  WILLDENOVII,  see 
[Worth ia  chrysantha. 

TDIAN,  and  other  languages  of  lesser 
I,  and  perhaps  also  the  Thracian  and 
•donian  tongues  were  tdtered  to  the 
bnic  or  Pelasgic  Greek.  See  India,  Lud. 
TDD,  the  Dios|)olis  of  the  Greeks. 
YE  BRAIIUI,  the  tamarisk. 


Their  paper  is  made  from  refuse  paper,  rags 
of  silk  and  cotton,  riee-straw,  the  liber  of  a 
■  of  a  dwarf  tree  in  miniature  which  is  !  species  of  morus,  but  principally  of  bamboo. 
btlms  the  reason  of  its  being  such  a  j  LYN-WAAT,  Dut.  Linen. 
nrite  with  tlie  Chinese." — Mason  ;  For-  j  LYNX.  The  Caracal,  or  Indian  lynx,  called 
f$  Wanderiufjs,  pf^f^c  95.  L.  aristatum,  \  the  Siah-gosh  or  black-ear,  has  immense  speed, 
mniDy  Hookcti,  imbricatum,  phlegmaria  |  runs  into  a  hare  as  a  dog  into  a  rat.  It  often 
Wildeiiiowii  occur  in  India.     See  Ferns,    catches  crows  us  they  rise  from  the  ground,  by 

springing  five  or  six  feet  into  the  air  after 
tiiem.  It  is  an  eastern  custom  of  great  anti- 
quity of  training  certain  feline  animals,  as  tho 
Chit4i  and  the  Caracal  or  Sia-gosh  ;  tlio  Lion, 
too,  as  it  would  appear,  was  trained  in  ancient 
times  ;  anil  in  BriUiin  the  Otter  is  still  abun- 
dantly employed  in  fishing  for  its  master,  as 
Cormorants  are  in  China.  On  the  plains  of 
Chinese  Tartary  or  Tchungaria,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son passed  what  he  designates  "  large  flocks  of 
wild  Turkeys  ;  b}'  this  term,  of  course,  Bustards 
are  meant  :  and  donbrless  the  European  Otis 
tarda.  Elsewhere,  whilst  among  the  Kalmuk 
of  the  border  of  the  Oulam-koum  desert,  he 
remarks  : — Noticing  at  no  great  distance 
TELLIA  CRISPA,  grows  at  Chnkoong  ;  several  flocks  of  large  birds  feeding  on  the 
ikkiro,  iu  the  Lachen  Lachoong  valley,  it  j  plain,  a  Cossack  and  myself  started  in  pui*suit, 
le  of  the  most  remarkable  mosses  in  the  ■  accompanied  by  two  Kalmuk  leading  horses. 
iftlnya  mountains,  and  derives  additional  i  The  Kalmuk  gradually  approached  the  birds 
rest  from  having  been  named  after  the  I  by  going  round  in  a  circle,  and  we  were  all  well 
Charles  Lyell,  Esquire,  of  Kiiinordy,  |  sheltered  by  the  horses.  At  length  the  men 
Ikifaer  of  the  eminent  geologist. — Hook,  \  stopped,  the  Cossack  and  myself  lay  flat  on  tlie 
i.  Jour.,  ii,  p.  19.  ?  ground,  and  having  obtained  a  good  sight,  two 

lYGGDIUM  SCANDENS,  one  of  the  I  of  the  flock  were  presently  stretched  dead  on 
lelegant  climbers  on  the  Tenasserin;  coast  the  plain.  As  the  others  did  not  fly  far,  our 
terrestrial  b{)ecies  of  fern,  easily  reeog-  '  pieces  were  re-lwided,  and  we  again  approach- 
ed the  birds  with  ecpial  success  ;  but  this 
Jta,  and  by  tlie  iringcd  margin  of  its  |  time  the  flock  w<Mit  far  away.  We  now 
jetSy  from    which    it  is   sc.nietinies   railed  ■  gathered  np  our  game  and  ascrertained  them 

to  be  four  fine  Bustards.  Next  morning  the 
party  were  still  more  successful  ;  for  two 
Deer  and  eiglit  Bustards  were  added  to  the 
larder.  In  the  same  vicinity  **  Pheasants" 
I  were   obtained  ;  probably  the  true  Phasianus 


by    its   habit   of    running    over   other 
and    by    the    iringed    margin    of    its  | 
from    which    it  is   sometimes   railed  ■ 
tnged  fern.'*     An  allied  species  is  f(>nnd  in  j 
{United  States. — Masoft,  Tax^oi/, 

:.AT-UL-QADAR,  Aicab.'  The  Night 
nwer,  occurs  on   the  27th  night  of  the  i 
Ramzan.       Mahomedans   sit    np   all  i 


I  burning  frankincense-pastiles,  repeating  i  colcliicus,  or  perhaps  the  kindred  race  of  the 


ticular  prayer  called  "Nnfil,"  reciting  in 
>of  the  Almighty,  reading  the  Koran, 
claiming  the  Azan.     It  is  a  period  of 
^  solem  D  i  ty . — Herkl, 
TLA,  a  mohnrrum  faqeer. 
-O-NUHAR,  see  Tasboeh. 
[iAT-UL-MOOBARAK,   the   blessed 

fXiEA  IIOOKERI,  Uecve.  The 
it|  of  the  Lachen  in  Tibet  contain  many 
bof  this  ppecies  of  Lymnwa.  This  is  the 
alpine  living  shell  iu  the  world,  many 
llieiiB  bein<f  from  nearly  17,000  feet  eleva- 
^proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Socieh/, 
04  "  Hooker,  Him,  Jour.,  VoL\\,p,  156. 
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Hindoo  Kush.     See  Felis. 
LYNX-STONE,  Ekg.    Amber. 
LYN-ZAAl),  Dut.     Linseed. 
LYrODIUM  SCANDENS,  see  Ferns. 

LYRIOCEPHALUS     SCUTATA,     see 

A  gam  a. 

LY'SIAS,  see  Greeks  of  Asia. 
LYTIIRACE^,  Lindlcy.      The    Loose- 
strife tribe,  comprising,  1 1  genera,  21  sp.,  viz., 


1  llotala; 

2  Amvletia  ; 

3  Amnmnuia ; 
3  ^'efl.'ba; 


2  Lythrnm; 
1  (^uphea; 
1  Glnoria; 
1  Lawsoiiia; 


1  GriBlea; 

5  I^crerBtroBmia ; 

1  DuabaBC&* 


LYTHRUM  FRUTICOSUM,  £f««.Syu. 
of  Grislca  tomentosa,  Roxb. 
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M      11  UN  TEE  f. 


nimt^r* 


Louse^ittrii'e,  la  a  imtiva  of  ilie  Eust  Indies. 
The  leaves  nvc  cipptJsite,  ilia  calyx  tubular 
and  6-lobetiT  the  stamcu*  12^  and  the  styje  I 
subulate.  The  pel&l^,  &ix  in  number,  m-e  of 
a  very  bertutiful  red-eolD«r,  and  are  used  for 
dyeing  in  India.  The  haidy  pert-untnl  species 
of  Lj  thrum   are  hiindisome  gsirJcu-floweri^  ; 


Mygvow  hi  any  camfiKMi  ^tt  >^  *0 
propfl^attjd  hy  dividing;  At  line  tool 
^eeds  oi'  the  uauuat  kiiidn  i^tiltt  l«  U 
in  most  situatlonei  in  ilie  i^li§ 
Uichntm/dtous  Fiant*  ;  Buiiinftmit^  I 
q/^  Briiidk  Botany. 

LYTTA  GIGAS,  ^e  CnatiiAhdaL 
LYTTA  VESICATORIA,  m 


j 


om 


dao 


letter  of  Uie  English  alphabet 
itacive  letters  w  Arabic,  Per- 
Sanscrifc,  Uincli,   MaliraUi,  Gii- 


MACACUS. 

^lAA-PHAL,  DuK.  Galls,  properly  Mae- 
plial. 

MAASH,  Ar.  Hind.  Food,  livelihood, 
ali,  Uriya,  Telugu,  Tamil,  Kar-  j  "  Bad-maasb,"  an  evil  liver;  Be-maaafa, 
[aivalam.  Some  uaticms,  h(»w-  I  without  employ,  Madad-i-Maash,  aid  to  sub- 
able  t(i  souml  the  letter  M;  and  ,  sistaiice.  a  penaion. 
they  use  a  B.  On  a  mummy  M AAT  KOLUPOO.  •  Tam.  Tallow, 
lis  and  on  the  sarcopliagus  of  I  MAAZAM,  sou  of  Anrnngzeb,  on  ascend- 
ve  tind  the  name  of  tlie  ffod  [  iug  the  throne  assumed  the  title  of  Bahadur 
written  Oben-Ra and  this  is  the  '  Shah,  lie  defented  and  slew  his  brother 
!d  on  a  plate  of  ivory  found  i  Azam  in  a  battle  near  Af,'ra  and  died  in 
•uins  of  Nineveh,  to  which  din-  j  1712  at  Lahore,  aged  72,  after  a  reign  of  5 
Ej?yptian  style  of  Art.  had  made  i  years.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fe- 
ro    centuries    earlier. — Sharj'e'a  ,  rokhsir. 

^(fUr^i  ^^^'  I-  P-  2^^  i      MABALT,  or  Mahabali,  a  king   who  was 

SD.    Mother,  a  respectful  address  j  trodden  down  into   hell    by   Vishnu  in  his 

'  Yamana-avatara. 

B,  meiitioned     in    Brio:^'s'   Fe- !      MABALIPURAM/    See  Mahabalipuram ; 

/.    p.   373,  moans   the  i>luce  of '  ^even  Pagodas. 

r,  a  platje  of  passage  or  ferry,  and  1      MA-BAP.     Hind.     Father  and  Mother. 

lera-lly  bt^eu  supposed   to  be  Mix-  \      MABA  BUXIFOLIA.     Pers. 

11  from    the    resemblance  of  the  ;  Ferroola  huxifoUu.  1l>xb.  Cor,  PI 

rora    the   position    oi   the  latter    „       ^  ,.  mi  tt...    l    .  ^ 

c  i.Ai-        ixii  I  Trninb(Oi,  Tam.     Utfci  chcttu,  Tel. 

•eferencc  to  Ai-abia :  but  there  is  |  ^^^J^^  tkl.    Nallu  muddce, 

at  the  appellatioa  really  applies    pjsiuika  „    j 

on  the  Eastern  co«,t  of  the  pe-  |  ^  ^^;^u  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Sircar  mountains  and 
mding  north  f rom  Rameshwar.  ,  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  Godaverj,  furnishing  a 
ible  that  this  Arabic  narao  wa^  |  ^^^.^  coloured  wood;  small  but  reraarkaBly 
corruptiouofMurawa  the  name,  j,^^^j  ^^,j  dni-able.-rc/<,/,  Beddome.  Ft. 
a  state  which  adjoined  Adam  ^      i    ii 

V;?  ?^\*'^°^''V?^^*^'^^'"'"'  mIbHERI,  or  Chma  rauabheri,  Tel. 
Fat.  «  the  lord  ol  the  bridge,  j^^^^^^^^^  Malabarica  R.  Br.  Ajuga  fruti- 
Ma- a  bar  on  the    west  coast,  and    ^  „      t»    •;•  o 

8dd)   says  that   the  name    with  |      ^^boLO-  ?     Diospyros  discolor, 
s.gnihes   the   scmthcmnuKst  par   j      m^bvVA.  Guz.   Bassia  lougifolia.    Willd. 
labar   coast,    but    bo  Mi    learned  ° 

:  certainly  wrong.     Kuustmann  ,1      MACACUS,  a  genus  of  mammals,  of  the 
'*  it  has  been  recently  pointed  out '  family  Simiadie,  of  which  there   are  several 
ame  applies  neither  specially  to  ',  species   in  India,  the   Malay  Peninsula  and 
rest  coast   nor  to  the   south-east,  •  l^i^stern  Archipelago, 
/vhole  southern  apex  of  the  penin-         Macacus  AHsamcnsis.     McClklland. 
is,  however,  clearly  used  for  the  Macacus  pelops,  Uodqbun. 

coast,  as  Abult\;da  preci.^ely  says,  ^  ,,,aiveof  Assam,  of  a  bluish  gray  colour, 
jes  from  Cape  Comorin  -L^>A^;^.  |  ^^^.^  brownish  on  the  shoulder  this  is  a 
oryot  In^f'ci  yol  II  p^  4/.  Oihie^  ,  different  species  from  the  tropical  kind 

\  f  ""l^^oi  '^"S*'''^  ^?  ^^  V  .  «een  in  Nepal.  On  arriving  at  Lamteng,  in 
A.  I.  p.  80  81.  See  MarsJcn  s  ,  ^^^^-^^^  jy,^  Hooker  saw  a  troop  of  large 
>,  p.  62tj  note.  monkeys  gambolling   in   a   wood   of  Abies 

N,  any  intoxicating  confiture  '  brunoniana;  this  surprised  him,  as  he  was 
lemp,  butter,  charas,  or  dhatuni  '  uot  prepared  to  find  so  tropical  an  animal 
\  up  with   sugar  and  sweetmeats.  :  associated    with  a   vegetation   typical  of  a 

used    by  the   natives,  generally  \  boreal  climate. — Hooker  Uim,  Jour.,  Vol.  XL 
er  classes,  for  the  three   ])ur poses    p   37. 
x>xication),  Kuwwat  (aphrodisnic  \      Macaras  ci/novwlgm.     Linn. 

Imsak.     Bnrhus  Sindli,  p.    170 


Simla  cyuomolgus,  Linn. 
*'  the  male. 

IIlND.     Populus  balsamifcra.        '  S.  aygulah,  L.  female. 
,,        -  .  .,  lliire  lipped  monkey ,Eng 

M.     Ar.     a  seaman,  a  sailor.         ,  y^g,^^  Monkey,  „ 

POO,  Tam.     Mango.  |  The  common  Macao,    „ 


Cercopithocus    cynomol- 
gU0,  MULLKE. 

Jakko  of  Sailors,      Emo. 
Kra,  MaLAT. 


I 


MACAO. 

TliismoTikey  occurs  in  the  Nicobar  islands, 
Tenftssenm  and  all  over  the  Kastern  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  intelligent,  good  natnred, 
docile  and  easily  traiTied  to  the  performance 
br  amusing  tri<!ks.  In  advancicgf  age  it  be- 
comes sullen,  morose  and  mischierons. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  \t,  and  Dr.  S, 
Hull  er  re  gar<  1  s  M.  a  u  rat  u  r  of  Bel  an  ge  r,  and 
M.  carbonari  as  of  F,  Cuvier  as  varieties  of 
thia  Macac. 

Macncus  vemestrimts.     Link. 
Simia  nemostnua.  Lixy,  t  Inuug  nemestriiins,  ERXt 


„     platypygo«,ScHRKB 

,,     carpolegosRAFFLiGS 

Pig-t*ilecl  monkey,   Esq^ 

Broil,  PFN4NG. 

Brah,  SuACATitA. 


Papio 


Cercocobe  toque,  Geofpk. 
Batmet  ohiiiois  of  Bupfok 

M'jTij^,  Canarese. 

Koti,  TiX. 

Vella  mnnthi     MriLiAt. 
Madras  monkey. 


BriUi  (lepotoiig,  Sumataa 

,     peJttpi,  ,, 

,     pntih,  ,, 

This  Macao  occurs  in  Pen  an  g,  the  Mala}' 
Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo*  There 
are  throe  varieties  of  it.  It  is  good  natured 
and  intelligent.  The  natives  of  Sumatra 
have  tangbt  it  to  climb  the  cocoannt  palms 
and  throw  down  the  fruit,  to  select  the 
rfpe  from  the  unripe  fruit  and  pluck  no 
more  than  its  master  desires. 

Maca  ciis  p  ileaf  us.     S  b  a  w. 

Kilawnb,  SiNon, 
This  appears  peculiar  to  Ceylon. 
Macacus  radlaiuM,     Geoff  rot. 
CercooebuB  radiatus, 

Simiaflioica,  Lin\\ 

Bandar,  Ttivn. 

Waaficir         of  the  M^ii. 
KakadUi  Maur 

Kerdn  of  Quats 

Bonneted  monkey,    Eno. 

When  young,  this  monkey  is  wild  and 
inoffensive^  and  soon  acquires  a  knowledge 
of  various  feats  of  agility  and  tricks.  It  is 
the  moat  inquisitive  and  mischievous  of  it« 
tribe  and  its  powers  of  mimicry  are  not  sur- 
pftSHcd  by  any  other.  With  age  it  becomes 
more  sullen  and  less  amenable  to  discipline. 

Macncus  Kliesu»,     Addeb. 

Cynocephalag  rbesns, 

Latii. 
Pupio  rhcBua,       OoiLBr, 

Bandari  HlNri* 

A  native  of  Bengal,  Nepal,  Asaam.  It  ia 
docile  and  affectionate, — Jerdoni  MamaU  of 
Ifulia^  p,  12.  HoTif field  and  Moore* s  Mam* 
fiiaUa  Caialoffue, 

MACKOE,  HiNP.  Solanmn  BifiTum.  qu. 
Makai  ? 

MACAO  city,  called  Gaou  or  Oa-Moon 
by  the  Chinese,  is  in  lat.  22='  Jli»  K, 
sind  long,  113^  33'  E»  18  miles  east  of  Can- 
ton. It  is  regularly  bnilfc  on  a  high  penin- 
aiala,  which  terminatee  the  island  of  Macao 
the  southward.     There  are  soToral  farts 
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Maimotii 
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MACARAKGA  TOMESTO 

on  the  hills  round  the  city.    Itta 
oQs  locality  and    under    thit  Gotm 
the  Portnguese.     M&can  aimiub  lu 
niontory  belonging  to  the 
sbin»  a  nari*ow  iwthmus  »ev 
07H'   period    the  Chttiei»e 
carefully    guarded,  at    tin- 
foreigners  from  visiting    th^ 
town  is  built  upon  two    brll*^ 
right  angles.      In    the    f 
Macao  was  given  up   to  tip 
the  emperor  of  China,  aa  % 
vices  performed  by  them,  wbao  111 
their    forces   with    thofto    of   llie 
against  some   daring  pirfttea,  who 
fcstod  the  neighbouring   isUnda. 
that  they  had   temporary  shelter 
The  most  interesting  object  now 
at  Macao,    is   the    care  of    Caa 
author  of  the  Lnsiad  \  Camoena 
exquisite  poem  e^t  MacaO|  wberre  i 
ed  by  co1.emporaneon8  authors  h{ 
banished    for   some   politicnJ    ofil 
cave,   in  which  folks  say  the 
Lusiad,  is  situated  at  the  summit 
over  which  is  erected  a  very  ^leg«i 
ful  temple,  in  which  in  placed  a  fi 
Camoens  ;  on  the  walls   are  iuAcr 
of  his  choicest  lines  in  the  original 
is  also  added,  a  Chinese  traualai: 
of  these  lines   are  descripttTe  of 
less   sea     lying   beneath  :    and 
is   at  a  loss   whether   most  to  a 
truthfulness  of  the  descnpiioii,  tm 
limity  of  the  prospect. — H« 
OhinegA,     giVrV  Chdna  4md  iU  Ck 
I  p,  127. 

MACAQUE.    Fn.    the 
See  Macacus.     Simiadie* 

MACARANGA  INDICA,— «. 
VuttA  tbamar,         Tam  J  Potia 

This  tree  grows  on   ike  Neiigl 
is   common   in  Traraucore.     It 
light   crimson  coloured  ^m  whic 
tn  medicinot  and  for  takioff 

MACARAKGA  H0XB17BGX 
Offyna  pcltata,  Jloxh,  IF.  U  |  Boddi  < 

This  is  marked  by  Votgt  at  a 
Circars.     The  Telug^a  v^m 
tree.     All  the  young  parta  of 
covered  moi-e  or  less  wiib 
hesive  matter,  smelliuif  atrooylf 
tine* — Voigt 

MACARANGA  TOMEKTOSA 
Kjyida.gaa»  Stsaa. 

This  tree  is  Tery  abtiDdaat  m 
to  an  elevation  of  1,000  feel.  Il  i 
In  Travaocore  and  cxodtei  a  pia 


iJg. 


MACASSAR. 
Oar  to  ihftt  of  M.  Indic&.—Thw.  En, 
i.,  p.  374.    Drury's  Useful  Plants. 

2AB0NI. 

Hind, 


PxRa. 

Hind. 


Siwin, 
8imian, 


macaroni  ia  use  by  the  people  of  Per- 
I  India,  is  prepared  by  themselves. 
led  by  most  European  honseholds  in 
I  imported — thongh  cooks  also  make 
rdinary  use. 

;ASSAB.  The  Macassar  race  differ 
le  Bng^  or  Wngi,  in  having  larger 
re  open  features,  as  well  as  iu  the 
r  ruddiness  that  is  mixed  with  the 
tincture  of  bis  skin.  The  hair  is 
!  to  fiill  down  and  float  loosely  upon 
inlders,  and  has  a  red  tinge,  often- 
►y  way  of  correnpoudence  with  the 
the  person.  The  truth  of  this  cir- 
ice  has  been  questioned,  because  red 
1  a  dark  complexion  were^  thought 
itiblewith  each  other.  Such  an  opinion 
)ver,  not  affected  by  this  histance,  for 
9  hair  is  not  yellow  nor  orauge,  but 

have  a  deep  red  hue,  while  the  rest 
.  The  little  boys  and  girls  of  the 
ir  race  seen  rnnniug  about  iu  troops, 
a  very  handsome,  while  the  linea- 
if  the  latter  are  sometimes  not  only 
I  in  dcKign,  but  they  have  withal  a 
>f  though tfulness  and  melancholy, 
ifl  rightly  esteemed  to  be  the  last 
id  finishing  stroke  of  personal  beauty. 
remises  of  future  loveliness  vanish 
maturity,  perhaps  for  the  want  of 
m^  which,  while  it  bestows  unfading 
upon  the  mind,  tends  to  model  and 
ate  all  the  perfections   of  the  body. 

of  their  productions  of  skill,  as  iu 
lafacturc  of  gloves  and  baskets,  the 
Asliip  for  delicacy  and  fineness  cannot 
iBsed.  Their  writing  chanicter  is  the 
i  the  Bngi,  with  a  deficiency  of 
*  four  letters.  Many  can  read,  and 
Id  learn,  if  they  had  books.  They 
lemselves  as  being  of  a  more  ancient 
ble  stock  thau  the  Bugi,  but  they 
it  creditable  to  understand  that  Ian- 
Ml  that  a  translation  of  the  Scriptui*cs 
timired  and  far-famed  dialect,  would 
r  almost  the  whole  of  th^  humanized 
of  Celebes.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Ley- 
isUted  a  Gospel  into  tlie  Bugi.  The 
rious  plants  of  Macassar,  are  the 
8  jalapa,  and  the  Damasonium  indi- 
I'he  gomnto  is  very  common. — Juurn, 
id.  Arch,,  Ocioher  ia:)2,  p.    575,  Vol. 


MACE. 

MACASSAR  STRAIT  is  about  354  miles 
in  length,  from  the  south  end  of  Great  Pulo 
Laut,  to  Point  E[anniungan,  and  generally 
from  135  to  105  miles  -wid^.-^HorahurgK 

MACASSAR  OIL,  this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  oil  of  the  Carthamns  tinctorins  seed, 
the  safflower.     See  Oil. 

MACASSAR  POISON.  Hemandia  so- 
nora. 

MACAW  TREE,  is  the  Acrocomalia  scle- 
rocarpa.  Mart.  The  value  of  the  Macaw  tree 
of  the  West  Indies  is  chiefly  owing  to  its 
fruit,  which  yields  an  oil.  In  the  process  of 
extraction  the  fruit  is  slightly  roasted  and 
ground  to  a  paste,  first  in  a  mill  and  then 
on  a  levigating  stone.  This  paste,  having 
been  heated,  and  mixed  with  3*1  Oths  of  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  is  put  in  a  bag, 
and  pressed  between  two  heated  plates  of 
iron,  it  yields  about  7-1  Oths  or  8-1  Oths  of 
oil.  The  oil,  if  discoloured,  can  be  purified, 
when  melted,  by  filtration.  It  is  then  of 
the  consistence  of  butter,  of  a  golden  yellow 
hue,  has  an  odour  like  violets  and  a  sweet- 
ish taste.  If  well  preserved  it  will  keep 
several  years,  if  spoiled,  it  loses  its  golden 
hue  and  delightful  aroma.  It  is  frequently 
sold  in  the  shops  as  *  palm  oil'  and  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  toilet  soaps. 
It  might  be  usefully  introduced  into  the 
East  Indies. — Seeman. 

MACE.  Eng.  It. 
Talziiffar.  Ar. 

Dza-deip-p'ho-bwen.BBX. 
Foely,  Foelie,  Mus. 

caat-bloom.  Dor. 

Fleur  de  moscade,  Fr. 
Maois.  Fk.  Gxa.  Lat. 
Muskaten-bluthe.  Gkk. 
Jaiwantry;  Jaipatri  Guz. 
Jawatri,  Japutri,JauDtri, 
Hind. 
ICambangpala,  J  a  v. 

Mace  is  the  aril  or  arillus  of  the  nutmeg 
and  forms  around  the  shell  of  the  nutmeg. 
It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm  bitterish  pungent  taste,  it  is  afW- 
vourite  medicine  of  the  bindu  physicians,, 
who  prescribe  it  in  the  slow  stages  of 
fever,  &c.  It  in  imported  into  India  from 
Singapore,  Batavia,  and  the  Banda  Islands. 
Mace  is  fleshy,  brai^ching,  and  when  recent 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  but  in  the  process 
of  drying  it  change$  to  yellow,  orauge  yel- 
low, or  what  is  considered  best,  golden  yel- 
low, and  becomes  transparent  and  homy. 
It  is  prepared  by  drying  in  the  sun  for  some 
~  "  flattened  out. 


Bunga-pala  also 
Bunga-bua-pala  Malay. 
Bez  has,  Pxrb. 

Mazcifl,  PuuT. 

Jatipatri,  Sans. 

Wadsawassic,  Sing. 

Maciu,  Flor  de  noz 

(nr>8cado.  Sp. 

Jadiputri,  Tau. 

Japatri,  Tel. 


days.  The  aril  is  sometimes 
and  dried  in  a  single  layer,  but  frequently  it 
10.  Voyage  of  the  Hinwialeh  in  1857,  j  is  pressed  together,  in  which  case  it  forma 
Mie  O.  Trculescant  Lay,  Esq.  Singa-  \  two  layers.  The  Dutch  sprinkle  mace  with 
$  Press  1 837.  I  salt  water  prior  to  packing  it  in  sacks.    As 
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MACHA-HANG* 

there  are  two  kinds  of  nntmo^s,  so  are  llicrc 
two  kintls  of  mnco,  the  protlnce  of  the  siime 
plants  ;  thns,  tiiere  is  trae  or  cultivated 
mace,  and  false  or  wild  tnace^  but  London 
dealers  diHtingoisli  tliree  sorts  of  trne  mace  : 

Penang  Mace  is  flalcy  and  spread  and 
fetches  the  highest  price.  The  annnal 
quantity  produced  in  Penang  ih  about  130 
piculs  (of  V^'d\  li)8.  each.} 

Dutrh  or  BtitacUtn  Marc^  is  a  fleshy  Bort  ; 
scarcely  fetches  *u  high  a  price  as  liie  Fe- 
nang  mace. 

Singnp&re  3/ace,  ia  a  somewhat  inferior 
kind/* 

Wild  or  false-  viacc, — ^The  nmc©  of  the 
male  or  false  nutmeg  is  distinguished  from 
the  true  mace  by  being  formed  of  three  or 
four  regular  bands  united  at  the  suninitl 
The  chemical  projiertiea  of  thia  article  are 
analogous  to  that  of  the  true  mace,  but  the 
oil  is  so  inferior  in  proportion,  that  the  male 
mace  is  hut  of  little  commercial  value. 
Owing  to  its  compaiiLtive  cheapness,  talne 
mace  is  usediu  India  only  among  iJie  poorer 
natives.  It  is  procurable  in  most  bazaars 
under  the  name  of  ''  Hamputri,"  is  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  deficient  in  flavour  and  aro* 
ma.  Under  the  microscope,  mace  presents  a 
Btrncture  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  nnl- 
meg  itself.  Much  difference  is  observed  in 
the  quality  of  samples.  The  dnty  on  genu- 
ine mace  is  2ft,  6d.  the  pound.  The  in»porf9 
into  Gi^at  Britain  between  1847  and  J  851 
ranged  from  16  to  34  tons ;  of  which  only  8  or 
9  tons  were  retained  for  home  consnmptmn. 
--Faulknei\  M  E,  J.  R  Food  nnd  ih  AduK 
iefdtion^  p.  412.  MeCMoclis  Covimerrial 
Dictionari/^  }K  770,  Vamus  Tenasserem* 
PowelVs  Hand  Book,  VoL  p.  302.  Pouh's 
Statist ics  of  CommtirCfij  p.  22 1 . 

MACE  OIL. 

Jftiwantry,  or  Jai-  |  Wassa  Wnfiifali, 

pDtn-ka  tel,         HiXD.  j  Jaiputn  UtHiim, 

A  brown  coloured,  highly  fragrant,  almost 
solid  oil,  largely  used  sa  a  linintent. 

I^IACEDONIANS.  There  were  Grecian 
military  colonies  established  at  Alexandria 
ad  Caucasum,  Arigroum,  and  Bazira*  and  j>nr- 
risons  at  Nysa,  Ora,  Massaga,  Peucela(>tis 
and  at  Aornis,  a  mountain  range,  supposed  to 
be  the  mountains  of  Mahaban  in  the  Pir  Pan- 
jal  or  Mid  Himalayan  range.  Sec  India,  In- 
scriptions, Kafir. 

MACHA-KAI,  Tam.  Galls,  the  old  CaU 
cuius  cyptictis. 

MACHANA,  HiKD.  Enryale  ferox,  SaJM. 

JklACIlAN,  Jayax,  a  tiger,  I'Vli?  ligns. — 
LiniK  hcnco  Mnehan  batch  1,  Jav-  find  Mitchan 
ko-  Felts  pardus.— 7jr/(«* 

4^'     L.  \NG,    UcsG.   HiivD,  also  Ma^ 

dtjimitg  korol,  ^Ucharang-mangn,   and  Ma- 


jmic 


Tam, 


MACHIN. 

charysi.     Pandion    hal»jr»tii- 
t  u s  f  u  1 V i  ven  ter .  —  I V / A  if . 

iMAClUaAS.  A  reddtth  bfittj 
re&'m.  It  is  sumetimcs  state*!  tQ  b* 
from  the  Mnringa  p t err gr* permit 
siderei  by  the  natives  a  ti?mf»fini^#  r. 
used  tisan  fi&tringeut  indiarrKceaai 
di^efispB,  also  for  pain  ill  '  '  .♦  * 
UsiiaUy  given  moist.—  .  Ha 

Vol.  I.p.  i5;l^f. 

^lACllA  KEWA,  a  river  in  fH 

tVto  principal  attiuent  of  fl  I 

I  in  the  Seoni  distrtot^bnf  i-  I 

I  through  tlie  Bachui  sn  *\ 

^vinghpnr  district.     C<'*>  »-   - 

river-bed  two  miles  above  it<» 

iho  Sher. 

MACH'in,  or  Ma/^Vht-mw.  Qt 

erman^   usually  of  the   KaIi  trilMi 

\\u%,     Bkno.     A  li^hcnnan,  liTMidi 

MAG li PDA.     A  amall  cbi*.r*hff 
to    the  bTamhalpur   districts      It   n^ 
some  twenty- five  mde^s  north- irots 
pur,  and  consists  of  imly  livo    rili 
an  area  of  some  ^ve  ar  six  sqttartt 
a  popidatinn  of  d3i)  aoiil^ 

M  A  OH  I  K  A 1 A .     Tici..     OnIK 

MACHILUS  MACHANTHA 

M.  j^lancesceiis. —  W.  U.     \ 

This  targe  tree  gt^oys  - 
Bouth-Heistern    Pn»vinc^i5©   of   Cflfi 
elevation  of  ^64X)  to  4,UU6  fei-t. 
ber  i%   useful    for  building^   pai 
^«.  PL  Zt^L  p.  254, 

MACHILVS  ODORATISgUll 

I  Bwitror;  P^»m»'f    Bic^s.  f  ' 
MitputtAr  ;  Mtukra    ,,      { 
Tttiimof  CAi:X4n.  ,  h 

A    tree   of  the   Panj^i 
4,050  and  7**.M)0  f^^tv  — 1>*.  J.  L.  ^ 

MACHrX,orM«[ai-cbittn,  ^Q 
the  name  by  which    H 
the     Great      Ktnpire    - 
vernacnhirly  nh&d  by  them*      B« 
used   pleonastically    cniipt*^*!     %r 
denote  the  same  thin^^  *^  i 
a  phra'^e   hnving  somi*   ntii^,, 
Sind  and  Hind,  n^ed  to  ex 
also     similarly    to    Gog    aud 
plied  to  the. northern  uations  of 
useof  a  double  As^>  wi 

express  a  dual  ide 
afavonrite   or^ 
as  Horiidolus 
Thy II i    and    Bithyiii  > 
verted  Cain  and  AhtA 
Saul  and  GoHah  it 
roah's  magicians    i 
whom  Hie  jewiah  tmdttifyDihAdl 


MACKINTOSH. 

fl  Jimbres,  whilst  Christian  ler^onils  gave  I 
^  nameB   of  DiRmas   and  Jcsnias    to  tlie  : 
%lpteQtan<i  impouiteiit  thieves  in  tlie  Qos-  ! 
IbJir^  andNnrgah  was  tlie  name  given  to  ; 
Bgrpat   circle   of  hearers    in  tlie    Mont^ol  ' 
feirtfng  matches.     In   peogfraphy   we  l>nve  | 
neroos  inatances  t>f  the  same  tiling ;  c.  g.  ; 
ikIistAn      and    Kahulij«tan,    Koli  Akoli,  I 
9^    Solan i^a,    Ihir    Sibir,    Kessnir*  and  • 
■air,   Kni'ia  Mnria.   Ghuz    and  MHcrlniz,  ' 
and  Castra  (Kdrisi),  Artag  and  Kar-  j 
[Abalgbazi>,Klianziand  Miinzi  (Kashid),  : 
and   Tni-au,    Crit  and  Mfnrit  (liubru- 
i),  Sandor  and  Candor  (Marco  Polo),  etc. 
le  name   ofAchin   in  Sainatra  apponrs 
,vo  l)een    twisted    in  this  spirit  by  the 
imedan  mariners  as  a  rhjmo  to  Machin ; 
real   uanie    is   Atclieh.     In  India,  such 
ing    doublets  are    not  confined  to  pro- 
ames;  to  a  certain  extent  they  may  bo 
0  colloqaially,  nt  will,  npon  a  variety  of 
tives.         Thns     chauki-auki     niwiiis 
*    simply     (chanki),    or,    at    most, 
and  tables,"  lakri-akri,  ''sticks  and 
' — Quatrcmtn-e' s  Rash  Id,  pp.  2  1-3 — 24C, 
C    p  534;  Pmirieft   (VOr^   I.  p.  3i*9, 
Us  Caihmfy  p.  cxix  and  cxx. 
4^CHI-PARNA,  also  IVIachi-patri,  Tel. 

iaia  Indica. —  Willd. 
•kCniS.     Sec  Jut. 

kCH  KOROL;    Koral.     Beny«.     Ilali- 
fnlviventar,  Vlel. 

kCn  MANGA.     Ben'O.     Haliretus  ful- 
iter.    Viell.  Poliowtus  ichthyaetns,  Horsf. 
A,CHNA.     A  streamlet  of  Baitool. 
CHOOTI.      Hind.      Pol^-gonum  avi- 


LCHR.     Htnp.     Musqnito.  I 

ICHU-KOTA.     SeeKattywar.  I 

LCHULAK.     A    plant     with     yellow  j 
and    snccnlent    root    found   in  the  | 
Borhood  of  Liya  and  Uakkar,   west  of  i 
Ins.     The  root  is  employed  as  a  horse 
ftine. — Mnsson *8  Jnuritfi/ityVo] .  II.  ]).  1 28 . 
kCIO,   Sp.   Macis,  Ger.   Lat.  ^race. 
LCKENZIE,  Col.  C.  of  the  Madras  ar- 
Surveyor  General  of  India,  a  cele- 
1  geographer,  antiquary,  linjrnist,  and 
ist.     A  biographical  sketch  and  lite- 
eer  of  him,  by  Sir  Alexander  John- 
j  wa«  given  in  the  London   As.  Trans.  ! 
.383,  334— Dr.  Bnlsfs  Catahfjne. 

;K£NZIE,  Major  General  Colin,  an 
»of  tho  Madms  Army  who  distinf^uish- 
Blf  in  the  British  wars  against  the 
in  1838  to  184:J.  Hewas  tVe  means 
Bing  tho  British  prisoners  taken  be- 
nd after  Cabnl. 

LCKINTOSH,  Captain  A.,  27th  11.  N. 
of   History   of  Ramoosies  in  the 
i  in  Madraa  Lit.  Trans,  vol.   II.    105, 


MACPHERSON. 

138,  Account  of  the  Mahadeo  coolies  in 
Bom.  Goo.  Trans,  vol.  I.  139.  Account  of 
the  Manbhoo  or  black-clothed  mendicant 
devotees  in  Mad.  Lit.  Trans,  vol.  HI.  9. — 
Dr.  Bui.3*f. 

MACKOJi],  ?  Makai,  Hind?  Solanum 
nigrum. 

MACLURA  TTXCTORTA,  D.  Don. 

Broil Hsonetia  tinctoria.KTH  |  Mums  tinctoria,  LixN* 

This  tree,  one  of  the  Urr.icacea?,  grows  to 
the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  a  yellow 
dye  is  obiained  from  the  wood,  known 
as  Fustic  wood  in  coninien-e.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  the  A gi*i- Horticultural  gar- 
dens Calcutta. — Jnffn'ify  Volqf. 

MACNAGHTKX,  Elliot/ formerly  of  the 
Indian  Bar,  Chairman  of  the  E.  I.  Company, 
fourth  son  of  tlie  late  Sir  Francis  Workman 
Macnaghton,  formerly  a  Judge  of  tho  Su- 
preme t  ourt  at  Madras  from  1809  till  1815 
and  at  Calcutta  from  that  date  till  his  re- 
tirement in  l^i25,  and  brother  ol'Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  envoy  at  tho  court  of  shah 
Shooja-ul-MooIk,  who  was  killed  at  Kabool, 
December  24,  Ib-il  ;  and  also  of  Mr.  Francia 
^lacnaghten,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
sometime  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  third  Government  Agent  at  Calcutta. 
Mr.  Elliot  Macnaghten  was  for  many  years 
an  officer  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta. 
He  returned  to  i^Ingland  in  1839.  He  was 
elected  a  Director  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company  in  1812,  and  filled  the  office  of 
Chairman  in  18o2-53.  Mr.  Macnaghten  was 
born  April  1,  1807.— ///«.v/.  News. 

MACOWA,  an  island  in  L.  IG,  58  L.  41  © 
20'  E. 

MACUOB  KHAX,  was  the  governor  of 
Cambay  at  the  time  of  Sir  Th(mia,s  Roe's  em- 
bassy, and  is  well  known  for  his  inveterate 
hostility  to  the  English.  Properly  Makarrab 
Khan.— 0/f/.  Bvv.  Jun.  1671. 

MACPHERSON,  Sir  John,  came  to  Mad- 
ras at  the  age  of  22  and  served  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic  in  vai'ious  capacities.  He 
returned  to  England,  secured  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, biit  returned  to  Calcutta  as  second 
member  of  Council.  His  economy  of  the 
public  monies  obtained  for  him  a  baronetcy, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  Warren  Hastingra 
lie  held   the  government  for  2"?  mouths. 

MACPHERSOX,  Major  Samuel,  a  Madras 
officer,  eldest  scm  of  Dr.  !Mac]>her8on,  Pro- 
fessor of  (Iietk  in  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, was  b(n'n  in  ]8<)t>.  While  engaged  in 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Orissa,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Khonds,  one  of 
tho  many  remarkable  tribes  that  linger  al- 
most unknown  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  vast 
Indian    Peninsula       This   race,   practisinir 


I 

I 


MACROPODlX>-i: 

MACROPHTHALMUS,  a  gtnc 

orust(K>*eAf  viz. 


I 


MACRODACTYLiE, 

horrible  rites,  the  origin  of  which  is  Tost  in 
the  darkest  antiquity,  were  know^  to  (iffer  up 
j>cnodical  human  sacriticps  to  tlie  deity  who 
presided  o%'er  the  tields  and  gavo  Uieiu  ferti- 
lity, acd  }ii^  etitered  upon  the  tahk  of  ro- 
claitniug  thiR  rticc,  ard  succeeded  in  caUiiig 
pubhc  attention  to  tliera  by  a  report  un 
their  histury  and  coudirioii,  addrefised  to 
the  Indian  Govern niuuh  Lord  Dalbouiiie, 
afterwards  named  him  political  ngtMit  at  the 
Court  of  Scindiah,  where  bis  character,  his 
conciliatory  dtjuieantiur  towards  the  nntive^j 
and  his  con8idemti«>n  for  tht-ir  feelings,  gain- 
ed him  the  entire  C()n(idern!e  of  the  niahn- 
mjiih  and  of  his  enlighrcMed  mitdsier,  Din- 
kur  Rao.  Thit?  infliif  nee  proved  of  the  ut- 
most value  during  the  mutiny.  Com  polled 
to  By  from  Gwatiur  after  th*«  raasjiaere  of  the 
British  oil  L-ern  I  here,  he  still  continued  fo 
direct,  from  Ajj;!*?!,  the  couneils  t>f  Stiindiah, 
»nd  kept  hini  faithful  and  «t^*ftdfa.st  in  his 
allegiance  to  thf  B^iti^h  Government^  wlieu 
threatened  in  hi?*  very  pahtce  hy  an  exHBper- 
at«d  soldiery  and  a  finion^*  mob.  Thruuifh 
his  sagaeiouH  advice  the  powerful  contiirgent 
of  the  maharfljah  was  induced  to  remain  in- 
fwstive  at  Gwalior,  in  the  most  t  rititiul  mo- 
ment of  the  rebellion.  He  died  on  the  l5th 
April  i860.  The  MaJnu  Vaihj  TirncM  and 
8j>€t.faioi-/Vhursihty,Julu  U>,  J  860, 

MACRELGHTIA  BtlXtl'^OLrA,  Pkrs. 

Ka)t>o4iabaraJeyftga33.  Siwgh. 
Of  this  there  are  ft nir  varieties  *,  ^.  micro- 
pbylla ;  8.  angustifolia;  var,  a,  and  0-  ^osv 
m  the  hot  drier  parts  of  Ceylon,  var.  4>.  in 
the  Ambaganmwa  ditttriet,  and  near  Uatna- 
poora.  Var,  I,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. — 
Thw,    Fu.    PL   Zryl.   p.  183. 

MACRKIGHTIA  OliL0XGIF0UA,T7iM^. 
A  small  tree  of  Ceylon,  near  Ratnapoom  , 
and  in  the  Siogherajah  and  other  forests 
botsveen  that  place  and  GMe.—Tlnt\  En, 
K.  ZtnjL  p.  \H'i. 

MACROCLADUS,  Sp. 

Yea  khyen,  BiJUM.  |  Knrca  cabhajc«  p^J^lm  Eva, 

A  wild  palm  in  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
Tenasserim    ProviuceH,    which    the   Karens 
often  cut  down  for  the  unexpanded  bunches 
of  young  leaved   found  in   its   summit,  and 
which  has  the  ta^te  of  cabbiige.     The    tree 
does  not,  however,  belong  to  the  same  genutt 
as  the  cabbage  tree  of  Amerien,  but    from 
the  imperfect  speeioiens  of   itw  fructification 
that  Dr,  Mason  saw,  Hppe4iri4    nearly  related  |  times  their  own 
^  Oi*ifSfb'«  ^enu9  Mnerocladus. — Mfison. 
I  'TYL/E,  a  tribe  uf  birds, 
1%  7  iLfcn.  15  sp   viz. 
vno;   1    CiUiercx ;  ^    Porzana ;  1 
^ra;    2    Kallus;    1    G a  11  inula ;    I 


Macrophthalmna  tnm9wnrmm%, 

,^  pftrvtioaaos,  &Iml 

„  de|»rei0tt8,  Mdm».  Eid  I 

MACROPIPEE    METIT'*^*-    '^ 
root,  or  rhizome,  is  u«ed,  ii 
in  the  preparation  of  tb«f  **;«.. 
L^liewed,  hpatiij  a  b«iwl,  iumI 
ment  and  drank.       In  't'    >-. 
the  large  ava-bowl  is  tn  ^ 

CahjphyUum   iiiuphylV 
conspicuous    pb^*o. — ' 
skini\  hhxnth  of  the  W  i  , 

MACTRA,  a  &|iecie.s     •(  AIitjLTi 
clam,  is  tished  up  near  Mac«o« 

MACROPODUSPLTGS^aV  r. 

kat  of  8iam,  occurs  nntnei 
of  hilk  at  Penang.  Like  i«if  t 
faindy  it  is  OMpable  of  living  for 
out  of  water.  1  he  St^mesa  itilwbi 
whom  a  variety  of  Uii«  tpeoifli 
favourite^  keep  the  fislie**  in  j»fn  %i 
w^here  the  larvae  of  inunqiiitott  Ui 
and  denominate  thera  *  Pla  k»t,* 
kat,  a  tighter.  Tlte  v&kX  fighting 
ever,  the  exhibition  of  whoa©  aol 
popular  amufrenient  with  tlie  Bit 
pears  to  be  a  variety  ot  the  pr«9*c 
produced  by  artiticiai  mran^,  like 
ties  of  the  golden  carp 
Cantor  names  it  Max  .  ^. — 
Var.  When  the  fish  is  in  a  9-\ 
with  the  15ns  at  rest,  it«  dull 
nothing  remarkable.  But  if  two 
witbni  the  sight  of  eacl 
sees  its  own  image  in  a 
little  creature  becomes  aiaddrni  v 
raised  tins  and  the  wboto  boilj 
metallic  colours  of  dazxltQ|^ 
the  projected  gill  nioinbnui«,  wa* 
black  frill  round  the  tliruats  adda 
grotesque  to  the  g«!nei*a]  appisBl 
this  stae«  it  makea  repeated  darta 
or  reflected  antatrmiiit.  Bal  n 
out  of  each  other'  lOlii 

come  quiet.   A  ge.  .     —     »*  ^i-ij 
prGseijt*Ml  with  Heverai  b\ 
They  were  kept  singly  in  K.i»-o- 
fed  with  larvw  of   mnaqtiito^  8 
many  months.      The  SiamflaaQ 
ate^d  with  the  cofiibala  of 
Malays   are   with    ll».  ' 
slake  on  them  conaid. 


The  license  of  es 
ed,  and  affords  a    tsoi 
nue  to    the    king    •>! 
FisitcJ. 

MACROPODID^,  a  bOieon 
Decapodous  crustaoefty  of  t&ftOt 


MAGBOTOMIA. 
'    Milne-Edwards,  Legion  Podop- 
1,  as  nnder — 

Tribb  Macropodidflo. 
d«ohn<ride0,  Bdw,  Coromandel  Coast. 
lerbclai,  Edw.  Asiatic  Soas. 
ndioa,  Edw.  Indian  Oc-ean. 
ivis,  Edw.  do. 

lybrida,  Edw.  Coromandel  Const. 
nnricata,  ^tr.  E.  Indies. 
roBtacee. 

tOPTBRIGIIN^,  a  snb-faraily  of 
the  Family  CypseHdee,  as  under — 
m.  CypselincB,  3  gen.  11  pp.  viz.,  3 
lisy  6  Cypselns,  2  Collocalia. 
m,  Macropterigiinse,  1  gen.  3  sp. 
Jacropteriz,  coronatus,  kleclio,  co- 

lORHAMPHUS  SEMIPALMA- 
^erdon.  This  wading  bird  is  larger 
grisens,  with  the  three  anterior  toes 


MADAN. 

j  thospermnni  vestitnm  (See  Geranium  node 
I  sum.)  In  Lahoul,  Spiti,  and  Kanawar,  it 
j  is  used  by  the  liamhas  to  stain  images,  and 
!a«»ared  dye  lor  cloth,  being  applied  with 
]  glii  or  tlio  acid  of  apricots. — Vr.  J.  L.  SU^W' 
]  art,  M.  D. 

MAC  HOUR  A,  or  Macrura,  the  scientific 
name  for  that  section  of  Crustciceans  which 
have  the  abdomen,  nstially  called  the  tail, 
long,  in  contradistinction,  from  that  section 
(Brachyura-  which  have  the  tail  short.  The 
common  lobster  is  an  example  of  a  Macru- 
rous  Crustacean,  and  the  common  crab  of  a 
Brachyurus  Crustacean. — Eng.  Cyc.  See 
Crusta,cea. 

MACROXUS,  Sciurns  rufoniger. 

MACULLA,  is  the  principal  commercial 

depot  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia.     It  is  in 

lat.     14*  30'  40'    N.   and    long.    49*6'   B. 

Maculla  and  Shuhur  are  the   two  principal 


d  at  ba.«je  by  membranes,  of  which  ,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  gontl.ern  coast  of  Arabia. 

•1«equall_ydevelopedwlththat^eon-^J.^^   ^^^^^^   ^^.^^   Zanzibar   and    from   the 


the   middle  and  out^r  toes  of  Hi- 

8  Candidas  and  H.  leucocephalos,  j^^^'^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^l^^  ^^^^  ^  ^863, 
r  being  rather  more  so.  Bill  ex-  ^^^^^.^^  Coghlan,  concluded  an  engage- 
m  Scolopax,  its  termmal  fifth  |^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^.^  Silah-bin-Mahomed  of 
and  tamid  in  the  living  bird,  bo-  ^j^^^^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j.  ^^^^^^  ^^  Shuhur,  in 
Bhmnken  and  papillose  soon  a^-fer  ,  ^.^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^j^^  ^^^  prohibit 
Length  13  in. :  of  which  the  bill  to  |^,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^  Blaves.-ffor^e. 
measures  2  J  m. ;  expanse  of  wings  ^  j^  Treaties,  Engagements  and  Sunnuds, 
;  closed   wing  6i  in. ;   tail  H  in.    yj  yj^        3^3 

.in.;  middle  toe  and  t^il  ^  in  ;  ^^j^  j^^  ^^^^  extension.  Mad-o-Jazr, 
»  and  nail  iV  m.  Bill  f " sky,  dull  |  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  ^^^  -^  often  used  in  the 
;  towards  the  base  of  the  lower  man-    ^^^^pU^entary  phrases  of  letters  as  Mad-o- 

zillaho, — may  your  shadow  increase. 

'    ~       CHETTU.    Tel.    Avicennia  to- 


Somali   and   Denkali  coasts    were  annually 


egs  and  toes  lead   coloured. — Mr. 

lepori, 

lOTARSIUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of 

ily  CharadriadsB,  thus ; 

CharadriadsB. 

»n.     Carsorinro,  2  gen.  2    sp.  viz., 

IB      ooromandelicus,  -    macrotarsius 

ins. 

Kill.     Esacinn,  2    gen.    2    sp.  viz., 

s;  1  CBdicnemus. 

lift.    Yanellin®,  4  gen.  6   sp.   viz., 

pteras^  1  Sarciophorus,  3  Lobivanel- 

Kilt.     Gharadrinse,  2  gen.  2  sub-gen. 

Sqnatarola,  2  Charadrius,  1  Eudro- 
EUaticula     See  Birds,  p,  517. 
EWTOMIA.      Of    this  genus,    the 
lia  D.  C.9  and  Macro tomia  eu chroma 

T :  occur  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya. 
I.  enchroma  is  the  Lithospcrmum 
L  of  Boyle,  and  the  OnoBraaechioides 
ma.  The  Rattan- Jot  or  Gao  zal)an. 
[aed  root  of  one  or  other  or  both  is 
^plied  to  eraptions,  and  is  sent  to 
la  aa  the  officinal  rattanjot,  Poten- 
palensis,  which  is  also  used,  in  dye- 
«     Boy lo  assigned  rattanjot  to  Li- 


MADA 
mentosa,  Linn. 

MADAD.  Ar.  Hind,  a  compound  of  betel 
leaf  and  opium. 

MADAD.  Ar.  aid,  assistance,  Madad-i- 
maash,  an  addition  to  ones  means,  a  pension- 
ary aid.     Ya  Ali  madad,  Help  oh  !  AH. 

MADAGASCAR,  a  great  island  off  the  S. 
E.  coast  of  Africa  from  which  it  is  separat- 
ed by  the  Mozambique  channel. 

MADAKPOR,  a  migratory  race  of  the 
Central  Dekkan,  known  also  as  the  Keli- 
katr. 

MADAL,  See  Dyes. 

MADALA,  Maleal.  Madalam  Pallaniy 
Tam.  Punica  granatum. 

MADAN  a  race  of  Arabs,  well  known 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  They  are 
fixed,  not  migrating  like  other  Arabs ;  they 
exist  upon  tlie  produce  of  their  immense 
herds  of  bafialoes  which,  with  a  few  sheep 
and  cows,  form  all  their  property.  They 
live  in  huts  formed  of  split  reeds,  along  with 
the  animals  that  form  their  support,  and 
which  they  scarcely  exceed  in  intellectual 
endowments.     It  is  from  the   notorions  on- 


I 
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I 


MADANA  SEKU. 

coutlmess  atid  brnUdity  of  tUeir  luibits  tliai 
fcl»t5  otlier  tribes  of  Arabs*  gfive  the  imme  of 
M/iiiHii,  that  is,  igtiorfitit,  tVoiii  two  Arabic 
wun^s,  siguiiyiug  nut  wine. — J.  B.  i*Va#er, 
p.  79. 

^[ADAN  a  village  with  tttrquois  or  firo- 
7,ab  liuneSj  in  the  iit*t*livity  of  a    trioancain, 
two    uiiles   from    the   village.    The    tirozah 
strHtum  was  not  plimtiful  in    this  iniue;   it 
ttf)pcHi>ed    in   sinne    placert    in    very  tmrrow 
«eiLni«,  Tliere  are  many  ditTerent  tnineruls  in* 
torunxed  with  the   tii-t>»ai)!,  find  n>ostpart  off 
the  rock  conlaintni  jnm  ore,  which  ^sparkled  ( 
when  br«-«ktn,     IMie  tiruznh  is  cut  by  means  | 
of  a   srnull  wheel,  wliich    in    tnrned    by  one  j 
hand  while  the  fitoneis  uppliodby  the  otlier, 
till  sufficiently  polisht^d.      It   is   tlieu   fixed 
to  the   end    of  a  soiail  piece  of  stick,  with 
i^ealinfT'wax  aiid  ex[»osed    for    sale. — Mitlum 
LhVh  Ttot'vhp,  174-17''*. 

^l  A  DAN  A,    a   name  of  Kama,  the  hindti 
god  of  love.     In  the  liiurlu  foligiotij  feHttvals 
are  held  on  the  loth  and  Hth  nt'  the  month 
Cheyt,  in  honour  of  Kama,  the  y^nd  of  love. 
Madana,   he    who    introxieates,    with   desire, 
Kama,  are  both  epitht^t-s  of  the  god  of  love-  | 
The  festivals  on  the  1  3th  and  1  Ir.h  are  called  | 
M  ad  ana  tr  iodas  i  ( t  b  i  r  lee  1 1  th )  and  c  I  j  at  iirdasi  j 
(fonrteenth),     Ou  these  dnys,   the   rajpoots  i 
of  Oodyapur  binj^  hymns  handed   down   by  | 
the  bards,  **  Hail  1   god  of  the  flowery  bow,  | 
hail!  warrior  with  a    tish  on   thy    banner, 
liail  !    powerful    divinity,    who    uauseth   the  ! 
firmness  of  the  88  ge  to  forsake  him.      Glory; 
to   Madana,   to  Kama,  the  cod  of  gods  ;  to 
him   by  whom  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and 
Indra,  are  filled  with  emntiunsi  of  rapture/* 
There  is  no  city  in  the  East  whore  th©  ado- 
I'atioUB  of  the  sex  to  Kama  devit,  aro  moi*e 
fervent  than    in  Oodyapur,  the  city    of  the 
rifling  sun. — TixTti  Rtiju^thaii,  Vol,  \.p^  577, 

MADANA,  Hls'o,  Uautylueteninm  j^gyp- 
tia^'um  ;  also  Spenuacoce  htspida.     Linu. 

MADANA,   Sans,    Gardenia  dnraetorum- 

MADANA  ANAPA  CHETTU,  Carica 
papaya,  L,  6o  called  m  Ganjam  and  Vizaga- 
pat^m. 

MADANA  or  MODINA,  Madana  biidata 
kada,  Madana  gtandhi,  Tel,  Spermacoce 
liiBpida,  L,  8.  scabi-a  i,  371 — Rheede,  ix.  7^ 
—Br.  741, 

MADANA  GANTI,  TfcL.  Alternat^thera 
sesiiilis,  R,  Br.  a  creeper  growing  near 
water,  on  the  tnar£rj|i  of  tanks,  «3t-c, 

\A  GINJAliU,  TUL.  Linum  usi- 
jtai  .  L.  Linseed. 

i\  MJ,  Sans*  Datura  nfp  ? 

U  ^KKU,    Tku  Cryptolpis   reti- 

ptllata.  Wall,  the  Hdl  people  of  Vizianagram 

ko  cordage  and  ulao  a  kind  of  clutb  from 
fibre. 


MADDKK. 

MADAPHAL.UIO,  T«t.  I 

(Mailiphaltt.  i 

MADANU,  or   Shan,    of 
Pangi,  Saiix  aiba,  white  wittn 

MADAOtiKATr,  See»  Cyf 

MADA  I'OLLAM,  a  eottou  ] 
factnred   in   the    Madras    Pr 
export- trade  in  uiadapollams  i 
li?ifi  been  annihiiated  by  the  j|f4 
by  the    Brttihh    luaxiafficii] 
bassaara  of  India, 

MAD  Al^PLE,  Solan om  riii 

MADAH,  HiNn.  CalotropiaJ 
C,   pi*ocera.     The   stalks  of 
plants  yield   a   strong  fibre  t 
iishing  Iine8  ;   the  Siitky  flcj^s 
the  seed -poll    ha**    been    W0K$ 
silk-cottou  like  fabric  and  Im 
ed  to  mix  wrth  silk,  and  tht?  ji 
a  substance  very  like  gutta 
o^  ha  q  nub  ties, 

MAD  Alt,    Bung.    Coral 
fulgtmH 

MADARA-GASSi  Sisso 

MADARB.  Uimh  Lepioi 
MADAR.PATI,  Bfixa. ' ' 

Wall 

MADAHU,  a  serrile  raoe 
mtike  ba6ket«.  The  Mafia 
of  Coorg,   are»  seemingly 

MADDANG   KAMENHJIR, 
wood  naed  bv  the  Chin<^e  for  nts 

MADDANG    TANDAK,  a, 
of  a  dark  brown  coloar*     N<>| 

MADDAVA  MKEN,  T>^. 

MADDK  DOOP.  Cam. 
barien*. 

MADDER  . 

Fab,  •  -mJ 

Mee,  I' 

Alizad  i  GarancQj  Fa. 
FarborOthts  Gek. 

Munjit,  Gt^,  HiKfr, 

Kobbia,  It. 

Rubia  tiaotoranL,   L^T. 
I'antry&r,  Malkax^ 

Madder  in  the  product  ot 
roots  of  the    Kubta    tine 
which     there    are    scveml    --^^^^ 
principal  BuppUeii    of   \t  ars*  obea 
Holland,  Belgium,    V  nrfc 

and  (he    Bclearic    IjjIi^ 

India  and  Ceylon.      This    bv^i  , 

dry,  fertile  and  deep  aatrdv'  loasl 
are  long  and  iibrooA.  It  'u 
dividing  and  tratiaptanting 
grows  from  need,  and  bvt 
lHl7ana  1B51,  ibe  ioipoi 
SOUO  to  13,000  tuns,  rmltted 


MADDI  CllETTU. 

fcte  ton,  and  it  requires  tlirco  years  to  como 
^inatority.  It  is,  liowcvcr,  often  pulled 
iaeifvhtecn  moutbs  without    injury    to  the 

Slity ;  tLe  quantity  only  is  smaller.  When 
soil  is  impregnated  with   alkaline  mat- 
jMT,  the  root  acquires  a  red  color  ;  in   other 

SB  it  is  yellow.    The  latter  is  preferred  in 
land,  from  the  long  habit  of  ubiug"  Dutch 
der,   which   is   of    this   color,     but   in 
Ihuce  the  red  sells  at  two  francs  per  cwt. 
■ilffber,  being  used  for  the  Turkey-red  dye. 
ijbdder  does  not  deteriorate   by   keeping, 
urided  it  be  kept  dry.     It  contains  three 
'    "  I  coloring    matters,  mjulder   purple, 
Dge,  and  rod.     The  latter  is    in  the  form 
lerystals,  having  a  fine  orange  red  color, 
1  called  Alizaiue.     This  is  tlio  substance 
I  yields  the  Turkey  red   dyo«     A  field 
"  be  planted  with  madder,  and  fed  off  by 
for  three   or   four  years,  without  any 


MADEIRA  WINE. 

Bellary,  Kurnul,  Bangalore  and  Salem. 
The  plant  grows  in  black  cottcm  soil  but  not 
more  than  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  being  con- 
stantly dug  np  for  the  roots. — Br,  Ains.  in 
Flur,  Andhrtca. 

MADDI  CHETTU,  Ticl.  Termiualia  gla- 
bra, 17.  and  A. 

MADDI  RUHBA  CHETTU,  Tkl.  Eleu- 
sino  stricta.  Roxb, 

MADHAVI  TIGE,  Tel.  Hiptagc  niada- 
blota  Gn*rtn. — Gocrtncra  mcemosa,  II.  Rr. 

:^^ADHURNAKAMor(V.  Bappayi),  Tkl. 
Carica  papaya,  L. 

MADEGA.  Tel.  Kar.  a  predial  slave 
race  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  the  Ghakili 
or  Chaklar  of  the  Tamil  people  and  the 
Mhang  of  the  Mahratta  nation.  They  aro 
leather  manufacturers,  shoe-tnakers,  exoc^u- 
^  t loners.  They  are  very  humble  people,  rc- 
ent  to  the  roots  which  are  afterwards  |  J-'^^^'^cd  as  out  castes,  dwell  in  the  outskirts 


_         for  dyers'  uses  as    those   cultivated 

[the  ordinary  way.     The  flesh,  milk  and 

;  of  animals  fed  upon  mailder,  become 

The  dyers   of  India   use  the  chay 

;  (Hedyotis  umbellatii)  and  the  Aal  root 

rinda  citi'ifolia'  and  the  Mun  joeth  Hubia 

[ifolia  as  substitutes.    R.  cordifolia,  the 

qit  of  India  is  a  vanety  of  R.  tinctorum. 

\  white  flowers,  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 

■  cultivated  largely  about  Assam,  Ne- 

,  Bombay,  Siud,  Quotta,  China,  <fec.     A 

",  quantity  is  exported   from   China  and 

\\  about  338  Indian  maunds  were  ship- 

from  Calcutta  in    ]S40,    and    *2,:i28  in 

It  fetches  in  the   London  and  Liv.er- 

I  markets  from  20s.  to  25s.  and  oOs.   per 

duty  free ;  405  tons    were    imported 

Liverpool  from  Bombay  and    Calcutta 

1846,  and  625  tons  in  1850,  but  none  was 

in  1851  and  1862.-  It  was  roniark- 

1 1851  by  the  Jury  at  the  great  Kxhibi- 

,  that  this  is   a   valnaolo  dye-stull',  and 

I  ugt  so   well  appreciated    as  it   de- 

for  some  of  the  colours  dyed  with  it 

quite  as  peinnanent  as  those   dyed  with 

der,  and  even  more  brilliant.     Its  use 


of  villages  and  in  many  places  arc  almost 
slaves.  They  are,  in  general,  black  with 
slender  lower  limbs.  They  are  largely  ad- 
dicted to  robbery.  They  eat  the  creatuivs 
which  die  of  disea.sc.  They  have  certain 
territorial  rights  in  the  soil  and  are  hegar 
coolies.  Their  right  to  dead  carcases  is 
often  disputed  by  the  Dher   or   Pariah  and 

j  continued  litigation  results.  In  the  yearrf 
ISUG  to  1868,  the  Dher  or  Pariah  and   tho 

'  Madecra  or  Maug  of  the  village  of  Dongopra, 
25  miles  west  of  Beder  were  litigating  on 
this  point  and  none  of  the  men  would  como 
as  begar  till  it  was  settled.  Col.  Tod  tells 
us  that  the  bhangi  or  scavengers  of  Ram- 
khaira  mortgaged  their  rights  in  the  dead 
oarcjiscs  of  their  town  to  a  professional 
bi'othcr  of  Laisrawun. — ToiVs  Rnjah^t/tan, 
Vol.  I,  p.  624. 

IMADKIIIA  WINK.  So  called  from  tho 
island  bearing  that  name,  where  it  is  made. 
Madeira,  once  on  every  Uihle,  has  nnw 
ceased  to  be  used  in  India.  The  chai-acter 
of  this  wine,  famous  for  centuries,  was  fii'st 
damaged  during  tlie  wai-s  with  France  at  Miu 
close  of  the  1 8th  and  opening  of  the  1 0th  cen- 


•Tcr   IS  gradually  mcreasmg,   and  it  is    turies,  when  the  high  prices  tempted  many 
Btionably  well    worthy  the  attention    merchants    of  Funchal    t<3    throw    inf«»i-ior 
Sunvwyuls,  McCallocWs  Commer-    ^yj^jes  into  tho  market,  and  this    lon^   con- 
Dieiioiuny  p.  771.   Uouw  Ncwff.     P'W(;^- i  t.iuued.     It   has  lx)en  said    tliat   the"island 
of  Commerce.     See  Dyes.  |  ;,cver  prodntred  more  than  70    pijxjs  of  f^r^t 

DEBAy  the  Medaba  of  the  Scriptures  j  kind  of  wine   but  in  1825,  14,402  pipes  left 

the  island.  In  the  Autumn,  of  1852,  tho 
vine  fungus,  the  Oidiuni  Tuekeri,  appeared. 
It  settles  on  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  lino 
white  powder,  drying  uptho  leaves,  pi-event- 
ing  tlieni  inhaling  carl>ou  and  exhaling 
oxygen,  the  leaves  ai-e  thin  and  the  plant' 
falls    and  dies.     In    1861,  only  t2086   pi|H;s 


Joab  gained  a  great  victory  over  t  he 
litosand  Syrians.  1  Chron.  xix.  7-1-k) 
n'8  Travels.  Vol.  II.  p.  100. 
lDDI  CHETTU  or  Mnluga  ehettu 
(Morinda  tmctoria?)  The  roots  aro 
in  tbc  bazaar  fus  a  red  dye,  and  were 
to   the  JUadras  E.vhibition  of  1S55,  so 


^t)d,    from  Bajuhmundry,   Mai3uli]>alam,  '  were   exported  and   in  1865;  probably  act 


MA.DHEUI. 


one  pipe  of  wine  left  iho  jBlaiuL — All 
Year  Mouudy  Srpfemler  24,  1864, 

MADELKHON.  Or.  lidellitim.  Commi- 
phora ^Cndiin^searensis.  i 

MADKRA  DI^L  BHESIL.  Sp.  Brazil 
wood-      t/iPsalpitiia  srtppati,     Lhin.    liozhr 

^lADERL     See  Mahabliarafa. 

MADETIYE.  SrxoH,  Adenaiithern  pa- 
voiiina,- — Willde.  Under  these  names,  Mn 
Mendis  deftcriUeg  a  treo  of  the  western  side 
of  Ceylon,  a  cubic  foot  of  wbicli  weighs  lbs* 
56,  and  is  said  to  last  30  years.  It  is  used 
in  common  hou«o  buihllnj*;**.  The  tree  pro- 
duces a  red  seed  which  is  roastetl  and  caton. 
— Mi\  ^fendis. 

^rADEYA.     Sco  Marble, 

^fADHA  ITiND.  Sansc.  Honey;  Sweet; 
any  intoxicating  snbatanco ;  the  SaXon 
Mead, 

MADHAKL  Hind,  a  hukka  to  smoke 
opinm  in, 

MADHAVA 


fJu 


and  Sajana,  two  com- 
mentators of  the  Vedaa  of  the  14th  ccntnry, 

MADHAVA,  a  name  of  Krishna. 

l>L\DnAVA.  Sans,  from  ma,  the  god- 
dess Lnkshmee,  and  dhava.  huBband 

MADHAVA  CHARY  A,  frequently  named 
Atiauda   Tirtha,  the   founder  of  the  Dwaita 
philosophy.      He  was    a  reputed  disciple  of         . 
Sankara,  and  author  of  the  Sarva  Darsana  '  Ha)>^'arra  are  abke  eloquent  tu  ih<^ 
Sangrahaou  the  modifications  of  the  Hindu  !^***^*   ^^^^^^  ^«    whicb    th«  B^tM 
Kehgion. 


MAD  HI  AMU,    Saxs.  tiie 
Greeks,   the  middle;    betweoni 

Hanserit  g^nkam, 

Aria  vartaha  ptiniji  Bhami  W- 
Mad'hiam  Vindbv«  Him,nr% 
MADHU.  Saxs,  Hogcj; 
anything   intoxicating,       ^t 
the   poetical   names    of    Ct^      i 
intoxicator,  (from  ^^adhaaskt^  jr^^ 
Madhu,    the   bee,   perhapji   ohgi 
mead,)     Amongst  the  Hindus, 
infant  has  a  little   honey  put  i 
an  a  ceremonial  rite,  called  M 
Several  of  the  drinking  races 
Asia  still  use    the  cup  or   i  "  ' 
the  coming  guest.     Colond 
garding  the  love  of  strong  d:M\i 
gence  in  it  to  oxce^s^  *^r>  d*><»p  rootii 
Seandinavian  Asi,  vn 

in   which    they  sh'  »o<i< 

that  the  Rajpoot  is  u**i  bobind  hh 
either  of  St;ythia  or  Europe.  Thoi 
hibited  by  ortlinancos  which  f^\ 
ordinary  bin  da,  tlio  Rajpoot  W6I01 
guest  with  the  munwar  peala«  or 
request,'  in  which  ihey  drown  id 
mities,— The  heroes  ofOdiji 
a  cup  of  mead  more  than  * 
madbva ;  and  the  bards  ol 


MADHAVA  CHARYAor  Orahma  Sam- 
pradaji,  a  small  sect  of  vatBhuava  liindus 
in  Sonthera  India  founded  by  Madbava- 
chai*ya,  a  brahmin,  son  of  Madhige  Bhatta, 
bom  A,  D,  1199  in  Tuluva,  WiIhou  says  he 
lived  in  the  13th  century.  At  Udipi,  Madya- 
tala,  Subrahmanya^  and  other  places,  he  es- 
tablished temples,  and  eight  maths^  in  Tulu- 
va,  below  the  ghats.  TheRuperior  gurus  of 
the  Madhava  sects  are  brahmins  and  aanya- 
SLB  or  profess  cienobitiG  observancea :  the 
disciples  who  are  donyesticated  in  the  se- 
veral maths,  profess  also  perpetual  celibacy^ 
lay  aside  the  bi*ahminical  cord,  carry  a  staft* 
and  a  water  pot,  go  bareheaded  and  wear  a 
single  wrapper  stained  of  an  01  unge  colour 
with  »u  ooliry  clay.  They  are  usually  adopt- 
ed into  the  order  from  their  boyhr>od  and 
acknowledge  no  soeial  affinities  nor  tntef- 
€«t8.  They  regard  Vishnu  as  the  Snpromc 
Spiritf  as  the  pro-ex  intent  cause  of  the  nni- 
reoTfie,  from  whoMi  substftnce  the  woild  was 
The  sect  in  Karnata,  are  presided 
eight  swanii  or  spirit nal  hrnda, — 
fOhiSg,  S{  r    firrtltrnn     Satfinrn.]** vi    •, 

[mia  Chari 


IkDHKHI 
Dr. 


^ni^QUiLlci   liiiiluba- 


every  raetaphoi*,  and   calls 
mortal,  **  The  baid,  as  Kc 
brosia,  in    whiob  sparkled  ^ 
the  pomegranate,  rebearsc  ' 
rajput  race,'*     Even  iti 
the  Hindu  wttmor*s  p:- 
halla,  the    Riijpoot,    has    btii 
served  by  the  Apsara^  the 
cclcfstial  Hebe  of  Scania.     **  I 
gtiblets  amongst  the  g^-^-    ' 
Oetic  warrior,    **  I  die 
menta  which  would    I 
Rajpoot.     Cups   in   use 
are  mnde   of   t 
maple  l)y  the 
thttit.  Vol.  I,  p.  377.      » 

MADIIUBEB,     Ri: 
blottt, 

MAD^HUCA.     Saxs.   tlie  Hi 
or  Mfthwa  tree 

MADHUJl  RAO  BRTAL. 
ta  Govtrmmentfi  of  India, 

^14  HIT nr A     R.v :    .JhoTi 

MAi-iii-  i*.v  .^».   1  I  \ .y .     Sat 
MADHORIKA.     Sa,s9.   Fenad 

sati\^, 

I      M.VDHURNAKAM.      Tit, 

pava. — LiuH, 

I      MADaYAMlCA.     See  T«l; 

Vi 
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i^i^i 
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MADOORKATl 


MADRAS. 


HYiE.     See  Graha.  ; 

L     Can.  Pentaptera  tomcntosa. 
lA  ELBGANS  is  a  plant  of  no  par-  ' 
»eauty,  the  flowers  ot*  which  are  yol- ! 
may  be  grown  easily  from  seed,  in 
imon  soil. — BiddclL 
IAN.  There  can  scarcely  bo  a  donbfc 
Modiana  of  Ptolemy,   Lib.  VI,  cap. 
^presented  by  the   Madiuu    of  oar 
Here,  according  to  Edrisi  and  Abul- 
3  the  well,  from  which  Moses   wa- 


for  making  tlie  elegant,  shining  nseful  mata 
for  which  the  capital  of  India  is  famous,  nnd 
which  are  frequently  imported  into  Europe. 
Strips  of  this  sedge  are  suited  for  platting. 
— Roijle. 

MADOOWA,    a      temporary     building  : 
Amongst  the  snpcrstitious  ceremonies  of  the 
races  in  Ceylon  are  a  variety  of  forms  for  the 
recovery  of  the  sick,  I  daana  ;  2  or  "  the  food 
offering,'*  tlio  harvest-home  of  die  Singhalese 
andhoni-pulling,a  right  in  honour  ofPattine, 
B   flock  of  Reuel^  or   Jethro,  whom  i  performed  to   drive    away    pestilence.     But 
lbs    call  Shoaib.    Exodus  eh.  I  J.  v.  '  the  principal  ceremony  is   the  Dewal  madoo* 
*•  Now   the  priest  of  ^Midiau   had  j  wa,  which  is  celebrated   oti   a  larger   scale, 

and    frequently    performed    on    belialf  of  a 

I  whole  village    or   district    which    has    been 

IGA.     Tel.     The  low   caste  known  i  afflicted  by  choleni   or  the   fever  so   much 

klcrd,  tanners,  curriers,  the  chamar    dreaded  by  the  natives.     It  takes  plaee  in   a 

"madoowa,'* 


anghters ;  and  they  came  and   drew 
Ac,—Omelei/g  TravehyVo\.  1,  p.  :^38. 


lern  India  the  Chakkili  of  the  Tamil  ; 
,  and  the  Mhang  of  the  Mahrattas. —  i 
5eo  Madega.  | 

IKOON.  Greek.  A  name  of  Bdel-  ' 
e  googul  of  India.  ] 

INIKA,  or  Gnjjakanno  komali.  Tel 
via  stellata  R.  W.  L-.  875.  ! 

IPHALA  CHETTU,  or  Bijapuramu,  i 
aedica,  L.— /?.  iii.  392— TK.  .y  A.  3:t4  ! 


IPANDOO.     TELf     Ficus  racemosa. 

I  PATRK.     Hind.     Artemisia    vul- 

Linn, 

IRA.     Sans.     Wine. 

I    RUBASULU.      Tel.      Elcusine 

Roxh. 

1  TIGE.  Tel.    Argyreia  cymosa  Sici. 

>mia  cymosa  R.  i. 

IVALA.     Karu.     (1.)    A    bard    or 

3ne  of  the   mixed  castes,  born   of  a 

father  and    K.shatr iy a  mother :  (2.) 

fttive  of  Magadha  or  Soutli  Baliar. 

JICOSEMA    or     Meiacoshenia     is- 

,  group  on   the   east    coast  of  For- 

ring  between  24  <5  4  and  25  ^    6   N. 

I  ^  62|  and  125  ®   30  E.  the  we.st,ern 

ire  named  Kou-mi,  Koo-kicn-san  and 

ig-san,  and  the  island  of  Ty-pin-san 

ts  eastern  edge.— Horsbiirgh. 

JOON.     Turk.    Majoon,    an  intoxi 

drug   made   of    hemp    leaves. 

KEE,  battle  was  fought  on  the  18 th 
©r  1845. 

-KHAR.  Hind.  Carbonate  of  soda. 
MALTI.  Hind.  Hiptage  madablota. 
OOCARE  BARK.  An.ilo-Tam. 
ftre  puttay,   Tam.  Bark   of  Webcra 


OOKA.     Sans.     Bassia  latifolia. 
OOREATI.     Papyrus  pangorei.    A 
aztremely    common   about  Calcutta, 
f  extensively  em])loyed  in    Bengal 


or  temporary  building  con- 
structed of  branches,  and  decorated  with 
white  cloths  and  garlands ;  and  it  generally 
lasts  tliroughout  seven  days,  on  each  of 
which  ofterings  are  made  of  wild  flowers  and 
fruit,  together  with  rice  and  money. — Ten- 
ncnVsChrififlanilij  in  Ceylon  p.  234-35. 

MADORIUS,  RuMPH.  Calotropis  gi- 
gautea. 

j^IADRA,  also  clierru  uarranji,  Citrus 
aurantiun)  Linn, 

MADRA,  the  ancient  name  for  Bhootan. 

MADRAS,  a  town  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  lat.  13°  4'  N.,  )on.  80*  14'  E.,  and  the 
principal  town  of  the  Presidency  which  bears 
iLs  name*.  It  is  a  large  town  on  the  sea  board 
with  a  fortress  called  Fort  St.  George  j  the 
populati()n  is  estimated  at  450,000  and  i.<i 
composed  of  British  and  their  descendants, 
mahomedans  and  hind  us  of  various  races, 
and  nations.  It  is  high  water  at  full  and 
change  7h.  .34m.  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  at 
the  springs  is  3i-  feet  nearly.  In  January 
1844,  a  light  house  was  erected  with  a 
flashing  light.  The  flag  staflT  in  the  Fort  is 
in  about  lat.  13"  4*  10'*  N  ,  and  the  Obser- 
vatory in  long.  80*  17'  21'*  E.  The  N.  E. 
monsoon  prevails  with  heavy  weather  from 
tlio  middle  of  October  till  the  beginning  of 
December  and  violent  gales  sometimes  occur 
See  ■  in  May.  Cyclones  also  occur,  and  do  im- 
'  mense  damage.  Those  of  1807,  18'28, 1 83C, 
and  1847  were  very  violent.  Underlying  the 
sSnds  and  clays  of  Madi*as  and  all  along  the 
sea  coast,  is  a  bed  of  dark  blue  tenacious 
clay,  containing  numerous  fossils  of  exist- 
ing species.  The  language  spoken  at  Mad- 
ras is  the  Tamil,  which  is  the  tongue  of  the 
people  southwards  to  Cape  Coraorin,  west- 
wards to  the  ghat  leading  into  Mysore, 
southwards  through  Coimbatore,  and  iu  the 
southern  parts  of  Travancore.  In  the 
Madras  presidencyy   the  languages  spoke^ 


11 


[iro  TnTntl,  Tolngn^    Canarcfie,   Malayftlam. 
The  Teliigij    Inn^nao^   hcghis  a  few    niilea 

Inovtli   of   ^[a<^J•as^  as    far    as    the   eastern 
boaiiflary  of   Mysore   whicli    it    follows  up 
to  that  of  the  Mahratta   country,    thus   in- 
cludiiigt  ia  its  ext<^7itj   tlin    Ceded  Districts, 
Knniool,  the  grf^ater  part  of  the  Hyderabad 
thjmiiiions  and  a    portion    of  the  Nagpore 
country  and  Ciondwiina. 
ln      1HG4.5,       there     wore     15,838,928 
acres    under    oulti nation,   tlie    land    rcvo- 
imo  was  .£4,184,645.      In  1868-1^,   the  area 
nndor    culti^-ation,    was    about    16^202,695 
acres,   and   ilie   population    2<>,089,U52    nf 
^H  whom     l^r»02,134     arc     inahomedaiiB     and 
^H  414,01*6  christians.     The  Jiladras  Presiden- 
^H  cy  is  recoj^nised  in  consist  of  the    Northern 
^B  X^^irrars^  on  the  const  of  the  )iay  of  Bengal, 
■        from  the  Chi  I  kn  lake  to   the    Kistiiah   rirer. 
The   t'nrniitic    from    the    Kistnab    river    to 
(?iipe   i'omorin.      The    nalatrhat,    or   more 
^^   rlevaied  region  in  the  interior  of   the  penin- 
^B  Riifa  composed  of  the  Bellary  and  Cnddapah 
^m   Collectorates  :   and  Canara  and  Malabar  am 
al  hi  vial  traction  thewe-stern  coast.  These  are 

I  ancient  political  divisions,  but  indicate  also 
diiTereucts  of  rar»c  and  Ian cru ages.  The  Mad- 
ron Presidencj  for  revenue  purposes  is  arrang- 
ed  into  twenty  dsti  icti^,  thtrc  ai*e  3/227,726 
farmers  and  subtenants,  holding  2,2H7,lti8 
single  or  joint  famis ;  each  district  ranges 
from  4,00 1»  to  12,000  square  miles  in  extent. 
Under  the  ryotwareo  system,  the  peasantry 
pay  an  average  of  Rs,  2 -J  per  acre.  Of  the 
Ir}ots  on  the  rent  roll  only  420  pay  upwards 
nf  £10U  a  year  of  rent  to  Government,  only 
J. 627  from  £50  to  £100.  only  :,fi4^  f''om 
£25  to  £50,  and  only  77,408  from  £10  to 
£25,  Of  all  the  rest,  foTTm'ng  about  90  [>er 
cent,  of  the  whole,  J  JH,072  pay  less  tfian  £f» 
a  year,  431,/i6ll  less  than  £:;    and  1,11K,157 


MADRAS. 
m(mi  of  tnfernal  eoinniiini^aiifin.  «n 

of  irrigaf  Jon,  reduction     '  *         ^^Hi 
Kubordiniit^   revenue  «>!  ^  itel 

more  prompt  admin istratiau    *>f  jiiJ 
diffusion  of  education,** 
The  area   is  estimntr 
miles,  and   the    total    ]>  ^  il 

that  of  the  town  of  Madras  at  ilf^i 
By  the  quiiupiennial  cen*«s  taketi  m 
Miirch  1867,  the  popnlation  of  111 
dency,  exclusive  of  the  city  oC 
was  found  to  be  2<)«089.Q52  Uivisdtf 
Hindoos  24,172.^22  |  Cbristuial 
Mahomodans    \,:^iJ2,lZi  | 

The  population  of  tbe    ci tj   «f 


supposed 
fied  I— 


to  Ix'    n^-<iit     i:**OtViitl      1^1 


Europeaai  and  Esist  laJiimi. 
Hinritiot  «•• 

Mnhauieilan»  ..,* 

The  appro3dmate 


an 
tbe  MadiTifi  DiHtrictit  tocia«^ 


DktrlcU 


Mr^di&ji  cUy 

Vi«tigapiitai« 

Gaiiav4*ry 

Kistnri 

CudilijpuJJ 
Belbiy 
Kuril   o) 
Miidmii 
North  Ircot 
Soiit  b  ArtH't 

Mmlum 

TitiiH'velly 

C'oiinltutuirit 


— the  great  majority- — less  than  one  ponnd  a   Suutli  Cna»ijii 

year.     Only  one  country  of  Bengal — Clotta-    ^»l*>^'" 

gong — presents  a   parallel    to  it,  and  there  \ 

Government  has  long  tried   to  induce  the       The  wa<4>r  anpplr  of 

miserable  peawmtry  to  accept  a  fee- simple 

ten n re.     Mr.  Malthj*,  Acting  Governor,  in  a 

minute  on  Sir  W.  Denison's  proposal  to  re- 

move  the  poverty  and  agricuitural  ignorance 

of  the  nots  by  model    farms  and  imported 

machinery  observed  that  the   surest  way  of 

I  promoting  improvement  is  to  render  land 
valuable  and  attract  capital  to  it  by  such 
methods  as  fixing  a  light  and  permanent  «8- 
Feesment,  giving  security  of  title,  enhirging 
the  means  of  irrigation  and  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  produce/'  Mr.  Pycroft^  with 
similar  wisdom,  paid — **  tbe  main  remedies 
nre  the  lowering  of  the  land  assessment 
'  '    '     '  igl>  ^tid  placing  it  on  a  per- 

,  S'c^cnnt^  of  tenure,  devtltip- 


■ 
The  mi  nil 


IS  8omewhat  varied.     TKo 
i-ainfall    during  a  perto'! 
from  'Tru  inches  lo  Bv  1 

in  South  Canara.  j 

The  total   arw  f\f  t1f(>  pf^>»<iij#iwgij| 
estimated   as  1  ^ 

thus  more  exi* 
Ireland  and  abotjt 
gent  kingdom  of  f'l 
Ryotwarv  land8«».iii  ui 
Inam  lands ».,     .41  n 
Zemindary  lands,' 
Malabar  &  Canara.  \1  ^  i, 

exclusive  of  Madras  <- 
to  eaeh  sqnarc*  mi" 
third  part  of  the  ^ 
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MADRAS. 


MADRE  DE  CACOVO. 


1  cnltirated.  The  proportion  of  tlio 
id  Innd  applies  to  tlio  prodnctiou  of 
)p,  bat  rice  is  very  limited. 
Mmdras  Disti*ict8  range  from  4,000 
00  sqoare  miles  in  extent.  The  Dis- 
>f  Ganjam,  Vizagapatara,    Godavery 


>f  these  states,  on  the  same  coast,  arc 
dras  districts  of  Miilabar  and  South 
.  The  central  districts  of  the  presi- 
ivc  those  of  Coimbatorc,  Trichinopoly 


Its  soil  is  chiefly  silicions,  and  the  culti- 
vation is  carried  on  b}'  a  mnltitadc  of  littlo 
tanks. 

The  produce  of  an  acre  of  the  best  rice 
land  varies  from  1080  Madras  measures 
(=  about  30  cwt.)  in  the  Southern  diH- 
9tna  are  on  the  north-oast  coast,  to  |  tricts  to  1,200  measures  (=  about  o.'>  cwt.) 
st  of  the  Central  Provinces  and  Hy-  j  in  Godavery  and  Kurnool;  and  the  worst 
L  The  other  east  coast  districts  are  ,  rice  lands  yield  8  to  14  cwt.  The  revenue 
,  Madras,  Chingleput,  South  Arcot,  j  in  18C}^-6V>  was  £7,507,081  and  the  expcn- 
j.   :Madara  and   Timievelk,  the  last|diture  £6,598,103. 

being  situateii  in  the  extreme  south  '  In  the  Military  administration  of  the 
peninsula.  To  the  west  of  Madura  j  South  of  India,  the  Madras  ai*my  holds  all 
mevelly,  and  on  the  w^est  coast  of  the  i  the  Madras  civil  provinces,  also  the  feuda- 
da,  are  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  I  tory  states*  of  Mysore,  Travancore  and  Hy- 
ies   governed    by   feudatory   rajahs.  '  derabad,  also  the  Central  Provinces,  parts  of 

the  Saugor  district,  all  British  Bnrmah,  the 
Andamans,  Straits  Settlements  Labuan  and 
Hong-Kong.  The  Madras  Presidency  is 
ruled  by  a  Governor  in  Council  with  a  Com- 
dcm,  between  Malabar  and  ^ladras,  i  mander-in- Chief,  a  member  of  the  Council. 
one  of  Bellary,  Kurnool,  Cuddapah  '  In  its  earlier  3-cars  the  Madras  government 
rth  Arcot  between  Hyderabad  and  '  underwent  many  violent  changes.  In  1774, 
Bore  country,  which  int^»rvenes  be-  \  the  governor,  Mr.  Wynch,  was  deposed  by 
^nnara  and  Bellary  and  Nell  ore.  j  orders    from   the    Court   of  Directors.     In 

Madras  Presidency  may  bo  described  .  1775,  Lord  Pigot  was  appointed,  but  in 
iree  parts — the  Tel ngu  country  of  the  ;  1776  he  was  deposed  by  his  Council,  and 
extended  northwards  from,  and  in  '.  confined — He  was  restored  but  in  April 
',  Nellore;  the  Tamil  country  of  the  ;  3777,  he  died.  In  1770,  Sir  Thomas 
and  the  Canarese  and  Malayalum  Rumbold  was  appointed  governor  of  Mad- 
s  of  the  Western  or  Malabar  parts  of  ras,  but  dismissed  in  January  1781.  In  the 
insula.  beginning  of  the  present  century  much  agi- 

iC  Southern  division,  where  the   ma-    tation  occurred    whilst   Sir   George  Hilaro 

Barlow  was  Governor,  and  in  18G0  Sir 
Charles  Edward  Trevelyan  was  removed 
from  the  Governors  office.  India  has  fur- 
nished from  amongst  \\s  Civil  and  Military 
servants  many  who  liave  risen  to  distinction 
as  statesmen,  soldiers  and  iinanciers;amongst 
those  of  them  from  Miulnis  may  l>e  named 
tin*  great  Lord  (-live,  (iovernor-Gonenil  of 
India,  Sir  Thonuis  ^lunro.  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Governor  of 
Bombay.  As  botanists  the  missionaries — 
Ilott.ler  and  Kcenig,  and  Drs.  Roxburgh, 
and  Wight  laboured  in  the  Madi*as  Presi- 
dency, Dr.  Jerdon  author  of  the  Birds  of 
India  and  of  th(»  ^[animals  of  India  was  a 
^fadnw;  medical  officer  ;  and  Dr.  Rnssell  and 
Dr.  Day  <lescribed  the  fishes  of  the  coasts**. 
Its  chief  hills  are  the  Neilgherries,  the 
Shevaroys  and  Pulneys  and  its  chief  rivers, 
the     Godaver}',     Kistnali,    Tumbudra    and 


,n  influence  had  been  very  weak,  the 
bs  held  by  cultivating  village  com- 
m  who  paid  rent  direct  to  the  old 
overeigns. 

e  third  or  Western  division,  the  vil- 
comninnal  gives  place  to  the  indivi- 
^•ht  to  land  free  of  all  rent  to  the 
:nowu  as  Janni  or  birth -right.  Ma- 
iras  prosperous,  owned  crliietly  .by 
'  capitalists  ;  but  Canara  had  been 
iessed,  prior  to  British  occupation, 
tent  of  land  under  cultivation  in 
lortious  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
1  ryotwary  tenure,  has  risen  from 
3n  million  acres  in  ISo"*,  to  sixteen 
I  acres  in  1S05.  In  1868-69  the  area 
nitivation  increased  by  202,696  acres. 
Daly  ell.  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Go- 
at, estimated  that  there  is  produced 
cal  supply  of  129   million    cwt.    of 


or  the  support  of  the  population,  or    Cavery, 

han  6   cwt.  for  each   person,  being  |      :N[ADRA  NARANGE,  Mal.   Citrus   au- 

lan  IJ-  lbs.  per  diem,  whereas  a  fami-  ',  rantium. 

MADRAS  H?]MP,Eng.  Crotalaria  juncea. 

MADRAS   HORSE  GRAM,   Encs.  Doll- 
chos  uniflorus. 

•VIADRAS  SEXNA.    Sec  Cassia. 

MADRE  DE  CACOVO.    See  Cacao. 


TC  can  subsist  upon  7  lbs.  per  day,  j 
difficalty,  and  three  acres  of  superior  ; 
pposing  one  acre  to  be  irrigated,  or  ! 
pes  of  nnirrigated  land  would  sup-  1 
rh  a  family  for  a  year. 


1:^ 


I 
I 
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MADUaA. 

MAPREPORID^E,  a  family  of  Koopbytes 
m  wliicb  the  polypes  have  ton  short  tonta- 
cloB  and  a  stony  polypiilom,  soraetitnes 
branched  and  tirboreMcent^  soinetifnea  de- 
veloped in  a  kaf-like  or  fan-Lko  form.  Thoy 
cxbt  in  all  the  warm  seas.  Mimgin,  Myste- 
rlf:^  of  the  Ocean t  Loudon^  18G8-  See  Zoun- 
tlicria. 

MADU*  Bah.  Jav.  Myrrh, 

MADUKA,  S/iNS.  Bassi>i  latifolfa. 

MADU^IvAH,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  Mala- 
bar  and  Canai*a  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is 
yellow  and  very  small ;  its  grain  ns  close  and 
heavy:  it  is  not  of  much  use  or  value, — 
Edt/e^  ForesU  of  Malabar  and  Canara, 

MADU  KARRE  MAHA^I,  Tam.  Randea^ 
dametorum. 

MADURA,  a  revenat?  disiriciinthe  south 
of  the  pcjiinsnla  of  India,  in  the  ^(adras 
Preside  ncy*  containing  1,756,791  inhabitnntfi. 
It  has  the  Palney  hills  rising  6fiOQ  to  8,000 
feet  hi<^h,  the  Sirroo-mallei  between  Madura 
and  Dindigul  3,500  feet  in  height.  In  this 
district  are  the  two  large  zcmindaries  of 
Sbevaganga-aud  Raninail,  and  to  the  latter 
belongs  the  island  of  Rtimissoram  to  which 
btndoo  pilgrims  largely  rcsorL  Mad 
town  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  ancient 
Pandyau  kingdom.  This  city  was  also  once 
famed  as  a  seat  of  braminical  learning,  and 
the  Pandyan  palace  with  a  hnndi*ed  granite 
pillars  bnilt  by  Trimul  Naek  is  still  stand- 
ing. It  formed  the  southeru  part  of  the 
Regrmm  Pandionis  of  Ptolemy,  the  Pandi 
Mandalam  of  the  modern  Indians,  its  capftal 
was  the  Madura  of  Ptolemy,  and  was  the 
royal  residence  of  the  ancient  monarcha. 

Pandiya,  probably  a  word  of  Sanscrit  ori- 
gin, is  the  Pandiou,  the  Oi  Pandiones,  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  the  titnlarnanie  of  the  dy- 
ity  of  Matlura,  the  race  were  styled 
idyi,  Pandiya,  the  king,  the  Pandy un 
or  Pandiya  Dova.  Two  embassies  were  sent 
by  the  Pandyan  king  to  Augustus,  the  first 
of  which  ho  received  at  Tarragona,  the 
Becond  is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  friend- 
ahip  of  the  Romans  was  sought  by  only  ono 


MADUa.1  ISLAND 

fossil iferous  and  tmii   tmmlUnotiM 
from  these  volcanic,   phitouic   and 
rocks  that  building  stones  are  dr» 
Tinnevelly  and  Madura,   are 
bles.     In    M»vdara   was   a   thkU\ 
called  **jalieut"  it  constat*  in  iiti 
infuriated  and  then  lotting  him   I 
cloths  or  money  tied  to  hia  hams  w 
come    the    projierty  of   any  person 
succeed     in     remo.  '     ti. 

year  1855  a  prohibsi  *y\ 

sport  beiug  indulged  in, 
village   servants  were  ♦  i 
magiatnite    for    permitting    it    wiUl 
limits  of  their  juj'isdicli»m* — Gone. 
of  India  Bdc,  1 7.   Terinoia'f  Hln^^M 
\L  IK  7. 

MAD UKA  ISLAND,  ta  of  so  ( 
pearance  and  moderately  eleir«ieil»  H 
point  is  in  lat.  tj  ^  65 J*  X.  long*  lU 
E.  and  its  east  point  in  lat.  0  ^  5!i>'  1 
1 14  ^  11|  E.  It  is  the  m<\al  iiopori 
line  which  runs  along  tbo  oortlu 
eastern  coasts  of  Java.  It  is  tba  f 
of  a  group  composed  of  more  tbaA  I 
I  five  ;  and  is  separated  from  the  gT«i 
\  by  a  strait,  not  more  Ui&Q  &  mile  oi 
^*^'*  I  and  a  half  wide  which  serres  to  fi 
capacious  harbour  of  Surmbaiyft.  II 
appearance  of  bcin^  a  continnaiicin 
a  point  to  which  Malay  manuf eri|i 
and  has  usually  pa-  ^  "  *>  tb©  b 
its  most  powerful  s  -      In  In 

is  about  ninety-one  t 
one,  with  a  regular 
is  calcareoQft,  though  tiio   lowtr 
marshy;  and  covf^rt^d   with  wi 
part  uncullivat  T-»mrei 

trast  with  tlie  4  ;i£^rioilI 

in  its  neigh  boar  hood.  The  ciiiefj 
are,  salt,  which  is  to  be  obtain 
abundantly  than  anywhere  clue  in 
pel  ago  ;  the  edible  ne&is  of  tbc 
cotton,  tobacco^  cofle©,  pepper,  ac 
Scarcely  sufficient  ri<?e  i-:  - —  —  -  to 
a  population  of  300,«X*(  ►.  .  ■« 

dense   in  compacisaii    wuo   rjioer 
I  insular    Asia.      Few     atiiinak    mm 


other  hindn  prince,  O  Kerobothros,  the  king    ^^^  „oneV<^uUar  to  Maanr^    Th« 


of  Chera  or  Kenila,  who  was  also  a  Dravi- 

dian.     The  city  and   district  wore  the  scene 

of    many    operations     during     the     com- 

I  pettiton  for  India  in  the  middle  of  the  1 8th 

loeutury     between    the     British     and    the 

I  French* 

ltd  chief  streams  are  the  Omraoti  and  the 
iVijay.     The   slopes  of  tho  Pulni  hills  and 
iCiimbom     valley     contain     valuable     tim- 
er*    South  of     the    great     granite     tract 
BoUary   and    Mysore     about    Tricbino- 
%nt\  Madura,  are  limestone  \mU,  both 


famous,  however,  for  ii*i  br«Cfl  of  < 
supplies  from  h  ->cs  ; 

many  of  the  ag  i  i 

muni  ties  of  the  naigbbouritrg  t0 
meat,  when  cured,  re9eiiibMis,J 
superior  to,  the  jerked  beef  af 
rica.  The  people  are  aintitir 
meTi  of  Java,  j^nil  from. 
recruit  the  line  of  tboir  i 
best  troops  in  their 
Raffles  Uuhry  of  Ja 
Temminckf  O'^tp  d' 


m 


db 
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aises,  I.  385  ;   336-338.    JoWs  hi- 

kipelago,    Voll,p.S77. 

JK-KATI.     Beng.     Papyrus   pan- 

ies. 

JWAR,    a    tribe    occupying     the 

lopes,  of  tlie  Anamallai   Hills,   in 

)re.     They     hunt     the     ibex     and 

■with  powerful  bows  and  arrows 
>  dogs.  See  Kader. 
7A  ACHARY  a  person  who  in  the 
itury  founded  a  sect  of  Vaishuava 
}  Madhava  achary. 
JEXAR,  one  sort  of  the  Dop  maram. 
s  long  stringed  Dup  maram.  It 
about  sixteen  inches   in   diameter, 

feet  in  height.     It  is  not  of  much 
lue. — Edye. 

)IREE.  Mal.  Dolichos  uniflorus. 
r-THOVERAI.  Tam.  var.  of  Ca- 
licus,  Sprcng, 

i  INDICA.     A,  D,  0.  Prod.  W.  Ic. 
3[atabimbcyA-gass.    Singh. 
Ion  tree,  ycry  abundant  up   to   an 
of  5,000  feet.- T/iM;.  En.  PL  Zeijl 

TA  PAT.     Beng.     Crotalaria  jun- 

.SIAT,  in  Arabic  medicine,  canni- 

TAHAT,   in  Arabic  medicine,   the 
ledicines  called  deobstruentia. 
.TATAT.     Ar.     Lithontriptics. 
'ENS,  author  of  Historia  Indicarum 

ro. 

,  Hind.  A  rent  free  tenure. 

DARA.  HiND;  Holder  of  a  rent  free 

NT5,  in  Polynesia,  an  imaginary 
30  is  supposed  to  bear  the  world 
3nlder,  and  earthquakes  are  caused 
lifting  the  earbh  from  shoulder   to 

3H.  Arab.  "  There  is  none,"  equi- 
•*  I  have  left  my  purse  at  home." 
BN,  also  Chntsao.  Chin.  Ganjah. 
Z  KHAN,  eldest  son  of  Anwar-ud- 

Guz.     Phaseolus  radiatus. 
JDAMBOOM.    Tam.  A  Travancore 

a    white   colour,   specific  gravity 
ed  for  light  work   generally. — Col. 

.DHA,  a  class  of  bards  of  Central 
tio  recite  history.  The  bards  and 
>f  Rajputana  and  Guzcrat  are  a 
race.  The  Bhat  or  bard  of  India 
•ee  sorts,  the  Magadha  or  historians, 
or  genealogists,  and  the  Bandi  or 
istrels,  whose  duty,  in  older  times, 
salute  the  king  or  chief,  in  the  early 


MAGADHA. 

momini^,  wishing  him  long  life  and  prospe- 
rity. These  are  the  bards  and  minstrels  of. 
Central  India.  The  bards  from  their  sacred 
character  were  often  employed  as  convoys  of 
travellers  and  their  property,  in  tandahs  or 
caravans.  Throughout  Rajputanah  they  are 
regarded  as  a  sacred  order,  and  as  the  here- 
ditary guardians  of  history  and  pedigi*ee. 
They  chant  their  own  verses,  or  legends 
from  the  mythology  of  India. — Hindoos^ 
p.  75. 

MAGADHA,  the  territory  of  which  this  is 
the  ancient  name,  corresponds  with  that  part 
of  the  present  Bahar  which  extends  along  the 
south  of  the  river  Ganges,  in  power  from  B 
C.  350  to  A.  D.  450.  The  country  is  now 
known  as  Bahar.  The  capital  was  Raja- 
griha.  The  kings  of  Magadha  were  of  six 
dynasties,  viz.  that  of  Barhadratha;  of  the 
line  of  Pandu,  the  first  of  which  was  Jara- 
sandha,  a  co-temporary  of  Yudishtira  and 
Krishna,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones 
B.  C.  3101,  according  to  Professor  Wilson 
in  the  reign  of  Sahadeva,  B.  C.  J  400,  Park- 
shita  was  bom  and  the  great  war  ends,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Ripnnjaya,  B.  C.  915  a 
Buddha  was  bom.  ' 

TheSunaka  dynasty,  kings  of  Bharatkanda 
of  Magadha  kings,  reigned  128  years. 

The  Saisunaga  or  Sesnag,  reigned  360 
years,  and  we  find  amongst  them,  B.  C  415 
Nanda,  Mahapadma,  (B.  C.  1602  Jones  360 
Wilson)  regarding  whom  it  was  said  ho  will 
bring  the  whole  earth  under  ono  ambrella  • 
he  will  have  eight  sons,  Sumalya  and  others' 
who  will  reign  aOer  Mahapadma.  He  ami 
his  sons  will  govern  for  100  years.  Tho 
brahman  Kaulilya  will  not  root  out  the  nine 
Nanda. 

The  Maurya  dynasty,  governed  137  years 
the  first  of  whom,  according  to  Wilson  B  c' 
315,  and  1502  Jones,  was  Chandragupta,  tho 
Sandracottus  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Sunga  dynasty,  reigned   UO  years 
the  first  of  whom   Puahpaniitra,  (B.  C.  178) 
put  his  master,  tho  last  of  tho    Maurya,  to 
death.  ^^ 

The  Kanwa  dynaatv,  reigned  45  voawi 
The  first  was  B.  C.  66  Wilson,  Kanwa  named 
Vasudeva,  who  usurped  his  master's  kiuir- 
dom.  °" 

Magadha  is  mentioned  so  early  as  in  tho 
Atharvan  Veda,  and  is  met  with  so  late  as 
the  seventh  century  when  Chinese  pilgrims 
speak  of  it  under  the  scarcely  intellimblo 
iiaracofMoki-a-to.  The  present  appellation 
of  Behar  IS  from  Vihara  or  a  monastery  of 
tho  buddhists  whose  most  reputed  convent 
was  at  l^har  the  place  whore  Baddah  ob- 
tained tho  law. 


MAC.AR, 

Tljti  Anji^a  i-ace  had  their  abotlu  uhutit 
Jl»H'4'iil]>oro  and  the  Miigbadu  rtuia  in  tJm 
iuuth  Boh  Ml".  At  the  time  the  At' bar  van 
fvihi  hynui  wns  composed  tlicj  coimtry  he- 
yt>LHl  the  Sijune  was  considered  not  fitricfcly 
liidiau  Oar  present  knowledge  of  the 
languages  belonging  in  the  Ariau  nlass  does 
nut  enable  us  to  dctenuifie  >vhcther  thej^are 
developments  of  some  tongne,  of  which  the 
8an8crit  is  the  cultivat^jd  representative,  and 
of  which  Mngadhi  and  Pali  at  the  era  of 
Artuka  and  the  introduction  of  buddhii^minto 
Ceylon,  was  a  Kpoken  form,  or  whetber 
Sanscrit  ht\s  been  saperindiicod  npou  some 
aboriginal  tongue,  as  it  has  been  demonstra- 
bly though  in  much  smaller  quantity  upon 
the  Tamiloid  languages  of  tlie  South,  and 
an  French  has  been  introduced  into  Anglo- 
fc^axon.  Certain  it  is  that  in  every  Arian 
tungue,  a  consideniblc  and  apparently  pri- 
mitive element  is  found  which  is  not  ti'ace- 
ablo  to  Sanscrit  and  which  in  Gojemti  is 
reckoned  at  one-third  ofthe  wliole  language. 
Tr.  of  Hiiul.  V<»L  L  p.  21X.  KlplUu^tmte's 
Hi^tonj  of  hidia.  A^'uh  1.  p,  393.  Tltom^xs 
Prnmep^a  AnUijuiUcs^  Vol.  IL  p.  240,  468. 
hidia  m  tits  1  ^th  OeiUmy, 

MAGADOXA  in  Lat,  2*=*  2',  L.  45  25,  E. 
See  Mukdeesba, 

MAG  AMI.  A  tribe  of  agriculturists  in 
Bahar,  proUibly  a  vernacular  form  of 
IMagivdhi,  or  native  of  Magadha. 

MAGALHAES  FERDlXANDO-cle,  more 
genertiUy  known  by  his  Spjinish  desig^nation 
Jlagellanes,    in   the  year    1520  set  out  on  a 
voyage  ol   eastern  diycovery,  passed  throogh  i 
the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  discovered  I 
Mindanao,    and   died    in    Mactan,   on   26th 
April  152L  from  wounds  receiv^ed  in  aetion> 
Only  one  of  his  fleet,  the  Vitoria  command- 
ed by  Elcauo,  a  Biscayan  retiinied  to  Spain. 
Magellan  had  become  disgusted  with    the 
Portuguese     service,     and     he    ftflered     to 
Charles  V.  t^  discover    a  passage  to   India 
by  the  West,    in    order   to   divide  the   rich 
trallic  of  the  Spice  Islands,     flo  passc-d  the 
stniit«     in    S.    America,    which    have    since 
gone  by  his  name,  in  1520  ;  and  entering  the 
south  Pacific  (Jccau,  arrived  in  a  few  months 
at  tho  Philippine  Islands,  of  which    he    Uiok 
poHsession  in  tlio  same  name  of  the  Spanish 
Jiiouarch.      Bai-bosa   fell    three    thiys    after 
ifagollan,  and    in    twelve  days   more,    the  I 
people  wuylaid  nod  nmi-dered  twenty-four  of  | 
\m  i  tMntKiniona. — BikmoTC,  308.     ChoijlchVd 

p.  .^r.  I 

'*^'  .  *i,  a  Bbntrace  occupying  tho  lower  ; 

levels  uri    the  banks   af  tho  Knli'  in  Nepnl  :  < 

*'  «  inonosylUibic    langnagc,  hkc    the  ' 


with  ati  ttlphabcL  of  Itidii 
abstain  Jrom  beef:  drink  to  \ 
an  Indian  priesthood.  Tho}' 
twelve  tbura^  sup|>oseti  to  bi 
1 2  tlilferent  male  ancestors. 
marry  in  their  own  thnm. 
occurs  in  Australia.  Nort 
America,  Africa  and  ! 
in  the  valleys,  —  /)/  L 

MAGAR-BANS,  Hi>p, 
nacea,  a  solid   bamboo^  callisd^ 
boo. 

J^UGDAB,    HiNi\  Pbbs. 
or  Dumb. bells,  knowu  lu  Kiifl 
clubs,  u€cd  in  India  fur  ex«r 
ing  the  muscles  of  the  anus  i 

MAG  EAT  A  or  Rufeainlitte,! 
call  these  dyes   **  shiahi  km 
I  **  bottle  color,'*  becamse  tlitti 
I  ported  in  littb  phials. 

I      MAGELLOO ? 

j      ilAGH,    the  tenth    mout 
^  year,  when  tho  stm  enters  Ca 

MAGGHASSI,  See  Jell. 
1  MAOtf,  Persian,  afire 
;  a  wine  drinker  or  tavciTi  kc 

MAG'H  commonly  ap^liett 

I  to  the.  natives  of  Arakan,  pa 

,  bordering  on  Bengal^orrtJdidii 

I  and  t^j  the  people  of  Chi ttago^ 

nese  however  diisctaim    tJie 

restrict  it  to  a  class  whom  ihi 

I  contempt,  the  descendants  ofl 

whu  were  settled  at  Chittn^ 

by  Bengali  mothers,  the  oriji^^ 

unknown  bat  it  is  also   writlj 

or  Hugh, —  Wil'toiu 

MAGMA,  an   Indtau 
of  the  sun,  Focockc, 

MAGABIRA  or  Moga 
malabarica,  U.  Br, 

MAGHADAM-POO,  Tam. 
masops  elenrri, 

MAGHADI ?     Ci 

nana. 

MAGHAL,  Hlnd,  Populosf 

MAGHZ,   Hud,   tUo   brain, 
Juglans  regta. 


MAGHAVAN, 
See  Veda. 


anothor  oaoip 


CbiuG^iC}  Burmese    aud   Sisuuesc  \ 


MAGHAZZL  Thero 
tribes  cast  of  tho  Indus,  ^_ 
pi*re  and  tlic  Punjab,  arei 
The   question    of  the 
these  tribes  is  utill  nude 
and  Brahui,  are  sab-dti 
iiuml>cr  of  triVje«,  wbo 
the  chiefs  under  whom 
trict  or  count  r 
traditious  wh<. 


\^ 


HAQH-MELA. 

er  mentions  that  the  Balnch 
Qsiderably  of  the  idiom  of  the 
at  least  one-half  of  its  words  are 
om  that  language,  bat  greatly 
ider  a  corrupt  and  unaccoantable 
>o.  The  Brahaiki,  oo  the  con- 
iissimilar  in  its  sound  and  forma- 
i  did  not  recollect  to  have  marked 
\  expression  in  any  way  approach- 
liom  of  the  Persian. 
)  two  languages  spoken  in  Balu- 
t  Balnchiki,  a  hindi  tongue  of  the 
anskrit  stock  in   which  the  Per- 

Pnnjabi,    and  Sanskrit    words 
he  Brahui,  which  bcloogs  to  tbe 

Turanian  or  Tarauliau  stock. 
li  language,  spoken  by  the 
rs  in  the  khanship  of  Kelat,  in 
,  contains  some  Dravidian  words 
lerable  infusion  of  unquestionable 
orms  and  idioms.  Considered  as 
.  Caldwell  regards  this  language 
rom  the  sam^  source  as  the  Pun- 
ndi,  but  it  unquestionably  con- 
ividian  element,  derived  from  a 
r  the  ancient  Dravidian  race 
1  incorporated  with  the  Brahui. 
ery  of  this  element  beyond  the 
,  proves  that  the  Dravidians  like 
the  Orssco-Scythian  and  the 
golian,  entered  India  by  the 
t  route.  The  Brahui  state  their 
came  from  Halb,  Aleppo.  The 
k  clan  of  the  Baluch  Maghazzi 
h  has  been  located  in  Kachi  for  a 

our  of  the  people  of  these  two 
s  unlike,  in  most  instances,  as 
iges,  provided  they  be  descend- 
)gular  succession  of  ancestors  of 
.t  the   frequent     inter- marriages 

place  amongst  them  have  tended 
pree  to  blend  together  the  pecu- 
teristics  of  both,  that  in  many 
id  even  whole  tribes,  such  have 
cist  The  Baluch,  in  the  first  in- 
ich  from  the  original  class  of  that 

three  principal  tribes,  called 
ind  and  Maghazzi.  The  Nha- 
ipally  inhabit  that  portion  of 
,  which  lies  to  the  westward  of 
md  there  are  likewise  kbel  of 
Daky  and  in  Seistan. — Dr.  Cald- 
wrattve  Grammar, 
>AM  MABUM.  Tah.  Mimusops 

[BLA.  Hind,  a  sacred  fair  held 
L  Every  twelfth  year,  an  un- 
t  gathering  takes  place  at  the 
of  Allahabad  which  is  then  call- 
ibh  Mela.  So  great  ia  the  crowd 


MAGI. 

of  people  that  the  rolling  stock  on  the  East 
Indian  and  Delhi  lines  has  been  found  in- 
sufficient for  their  conveyance,  and  numbers 
of  pilgi*im8  are  detained  at  railway  sta- 
tions. 

MAGHRAB.  Ab.  the  West :  applied  to 
Western  Africa  and  its  people,  the  common 
pluhkl  is  Magbrabin,  generally  written 
'  Mogi'ebyn.*  The  form  of  this  word  in  the 
singular  seems  to  haye  given  rise  to  the 
Latin  '  maurus,'  by  elision  of  the  Ghain,  to 
Italians  an  unpronounceable  consonant. 
From  maurus  comes  the  Portuguese  '  more/ 
and  the  English  '  moor.'  When  Vasco  de 
Gama  reached  Calicut,  he  found  there  a 
«tribe  of  Arab  colonists,  who  in  religion  and 
in  language  were  the  same  as  the  people  of 
Northern  Africa, — for  this  reason  he  called 
them  'Moors.'  ThLs  was  explained  long 
ago  by  Dr.  Vincent  (Periplus,  lib.  3),  and 
lately  by  Prichard.  Maghrabin  or  West- 
erns, then  would  be  opposed  to  Shark iyiu, 
Easterns,  the  supposed  origin  of  '  Saracen.' 
Tlie  word  Saracens  came  ta  us  through 
the  Greeks  ( Ptolemy  uses  it),  who  have  no 
such  sound  as  sh  in  their  language,  and  the 
Italian  which,  hostile  to  the  harsh  sibilants 
of  Oriental  dialects,  generally  melts  sh  down 
into  s.  So  the  historical  word  Hash-sha- 
shiyun-hemp-drinker,  was  civilized  by  the 
Italians  into  '  assassino.'  The  Maghrabi  dia- 
lect is  known  to  bo  tbe  harshest  and  most 
guttural  form  of  Arabic.  It  owes  this  un- 
enviable superiority  to  its  frequency  of  •  Su- 
kun,*  or  the  quiescence  of  one  or  more 
vowels  *  Klab,'  for  instance,  for  'Kilab,'and 
'  Msik '  for  *  Amsik.'  Thus  it  is  that  vowels, 
the  sofl  and  liquid  part  of  language,  disap- 
pear, leaving  in  their  place  a  barbarous 
sounding  mass  of  consonants. — Burlon^s  TIU 
primage  to  Meccah,  Vol.  I,  pp.  274,  293. 
Natural  History  of  Man. 

MA-GHWAY.  A  pagoda  called  the 
*  Emerald  Couch  '  standing  in  the  town  of 
Maghway  on  the  Irrawaddy,  is  reputed  to 
contain  a  relic  Of  the  bed  of  the  last  Boodh, 
Gaudama. 

MAGHWE.    See  Volcanoes. 

MAGHZ.  Hind,  the  brain,  the  kernel  of 
a  nut,  fruit,  &c.,  &c.  hence 

Maghzak.    HiVD.    the  mango. 
Maghz  khubani.  Hind,  apricot  kernels. 
Maghz-pipal.      Hind,    or  Filfil-i-daraz, 
Piper  longum  or  Chavica  Roxburghii. 
Char-maghz. 

MAGI  were  the  priests  of  the  Persians, 
Bactrians,  Charismians,  Arians  and  Sake.  In 
Burmah,  Arracan,  Ceylon,  and  Siam,  the 
sacred  language  of  Buddha  is  called  Magi 
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MAGNESIA. 


MAGNETIC  NEI 


A  soft  vflnie  powder  n^r^  it 

is  prepared  hy  bnrm 
Diafjiicsia,  ulsa  from  t' 
affccr  the  crystal! i: 

MAGNESIA  V^..^    Si 


The  Magiatis  were  considered  as  gods, 
accordiatf  to  Diggenes  Laertius,  (in  Proem, 
p.  2,  Loiid.  1GG4?)  who  notices  their  rever- 
iTTifc  fur  Fire,    Eartli,  and    Water/* — Out  aa 

trvp  eivtti*  *cai  7*>'»  *fai  'i'5«p,    JBut  HcrodotUB  llOd, 

before  him,  nietitioned  fiacrifiees  offered  on 
Tooimtains  to  Jupiter,  by  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, and  their  worship  of  tbo  snn  and 
fooou  ;  of  the  enrth,  of  fine,  water,  and  of 
the  winds  ;  he  adds,  also,  that  they  learned 
from  the  Assynans  and  Arabians,  to  adare 
\rctjns,  Urania,  or  *  celestial/  which  the 
Peri^ians  called  nnpa,  Strabo,  like  Hero* 
dota»i  declares  that  the  Persian 8  neither 
erected  statues  nor  altars,  *'  tliey  rej^ard," 
Bays  he,  **  the  Heavens  i\&  Jupiter,  and  re- 
verence the  Hun,  which  they  call  Mithi*a. 
The  Moon,  also,  and  Venus,  Fii'e,  the*  Wind, 
and  Water/*  Tct  in  a  previous  passagre  of 
the  same  book,  if  the  text  be  corifsct,  be  had 
affirmed  that  Mars  alone  was  worsliipped 
by  the  Persians.  What  they  called  Jupiter, 
fiays  Herodotus,  wits  the  wliole  compass  or 
circuit  of  heaven,  which  Strabo,  a.s  above 
qnot<3d,  confirms.  From  both  aathorn,  it 
appears,  that  the  Persians  did  not  attempt 
to  emhody,  under  the  human  fonw,  an  object 
of  such  materiality  a  si  the  celestial  ex- 
panse. But  Clemcus  Alexandrian  us,  pves  '  of  sea  water,  but  could 
UM  reason  to  l>elteve  that  some  of  their  idols  j  the  raapticsitc  of  ^'  '*^ 
resembled  hninau  btnngs,  and  the  statue  of  is  the  liquid  that 
V^ous,  TanaiB  Tifj  Ai^poS^ru  rat/oiffoi  mention- '  been  obtained  fro: 
ed  by  him,  represented,  without  doubt,  the 
female  divinity  moi'e  correctly  named 
Anaitia.  that  Venus,  we  may  suppose, 
whom  the  Persians  learned  to  worship 
from  nei^dibounng  nations,  as  Herodotna 
had  already  declared. 

The  Magism  of  the  Chalddea  as  it  prevail- 
ed about  B.  C*  2234,  wbeu  a  Median  dynas- 
ty sat  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  was  a 
niodificalion  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster. — 
Ihrod,  Lib.  7,  VM.  StmL  Geog.  Lib.  X\\ 
e(l  Xi^/rr*wi,  |>.  «47,  Ba$il,  1571.  i'ro^ref  ^  j  opuque,.  Sp^ 
t^ert.  r.  in  Oitiirln/s  Tvavdi^  VoU  /,  jp.  108.  in  several  part 
Sunken,  III,  583,  * 

MAGI T/ AM,  Tam.  Pimica  cfranatura.  | 

MAGINDANAO,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  j 
Archipelago,  Th^  people  use  the  Tagahi 
alphabet  of  the  Tagala  nation,  of  the  jL,'reat 
i.slftnd  of  Lucon,  The  Ladrone^j  or  pirates 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  condst  wholly  of  i 
the  in  habitants  of  the  free  mahoraedan  fitates 
in  Sumatm,  (jingin,  Borneo,  Magindaaao  and 
Sulu. 

M  A GlE.    Mk\h    Syn,  of  Odina  woodier, 

MAGNESIA.   Kno.  Jr. 
f'ulcincd 


^L«t«rnesia  alhn,  *  KthU 

Carbonate  of  MojgrT'tfii in,      i 
.,      da  Mjftgtu-ilCr  Kh  I 

l^his  forms  a  constituent 

or     magnesian    I  i 

largely  in  l:?fmt  ht  i 

Very    fine   ailicitius   uud  ^t^ii^U! 

such     as     rotitn^fmie,     alkahti« 

arinenian   brl  Ticar    S*joii 

g'Jilorc  and  Ci; 

MAGNESIA    I 
of  magnesia  six  cu:    .   , 
nutmeg   puo  scruple.     Pi; 
tragacanth  mucilagQ  tnakt;  ^^u,  . 
Benff.  Fhar,  p,  4^a* 

MAGNESIA  SULPHAS. 

Salplmt^  of  Mognema,       i  Salfiliaif^ 
Epfeom  Sidi^.  BcU' 

Vitriolttt^U  MngTietia.        | 

This   is  a   modicinoU    ealt^   v»l 
cathartic.  It  is  usually  made  fh>n 

be    p« 

i 

MAflNESIyE  J 

Matr 

M 

MAGNESilE,  Cii. 
occurs   in   acrcnlar   c\ 
in  powder*      Its    cnjonr    is 
nccasiona H  v     c r-i '.  :, r  1 ,     a r. ♦  I 

massive  . 

fonn^    no .\ 

ppliutery,  or   flat 
exceeds  that  ^^*  ' 


rmagtkt^iii.OKn 


Bilietcrdi>.  TaLkerdo, 

Gvit 

Magtitftiia  usla«         L\r 


Spain,  and  Silesia, 
at  llol>oken,  ' 
Near  Triehii. 

analysis  by  M  ^tg  givt 

CarbttTti- 

MAGNET.  Ksiii,    « 
Mag'nelic  iron    nti 
[  abundance  tti  thf 
(  largely  used  in  ii,^   *i,^, 
I  wootx  b'te<ih 

MACrNETK*    ^^'•- 
thonsaud  ycani  I 
ill  tlio  CXtrcniC»tr;_-Uri 

uin^nclic  cornaj^cst,  uu 


MAGNOLIA  DISCOLOK.  MAGNOLTACE.i:. 

>f  the  figiireof amaii  continually  pointed  MAGNOLIA  EXCELSA.  Wall.  Hip 
e  south,  as  a  guide  by  whioh  to  find  the  \vhit<»- flowered  maofnolia.  A  native  of  Ne- 
across  the  boundless  f;i*ass  plains  of  !  pal  and  Sikkim.  Near  Darjeling,  it  forms  a 
iry  ;  nay,  even  in  the  third  century  of  j  predominant  tree  at  7,000  to  8,000  feet ;  and 
ira,  therefore  at  least  700  years  before  |  in  1848  it  blossomed  so  profusely  that  tho 
se  of  the  mariner's  coTnpass  in  European  .  forests  on  the  broad  flanks  of  Sinchul  and 
Chinese  vessels  navigated  the  Indian  1  other  mountams  of  that  elevation,  appeared 
D  under  tho  direction  of  magncti(;  nee-  as  if  sprinkled  with  snow.  The  wood  is 
pointing  to  the  south..  The  Greeks  and  highly  prized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patna 
tomans  knew  that  magnetism  could  be  '  for  all  sorts  of  joinery  work,  it  being  at  first 
innicated  to  iron,  and  that  that  metal  ;  of  a  fine  greenish  colour,  but  changing  to  a 
d  retain  it  for  a  length  of  time.  The  fine  yellow  and  the  grain  very  close.  It  is 
discovery  of  the  terrestrial  directive  sold  at  Patna  under  the  name  of  **  Champ.'* 
depended,  therefore,  alone  on  this,  that  — J^oij^  Viffjdablc  Kiu'jdohi,  p.  25.  Hooker 
lein  the  west  had  happened   to  observe  !  Him.  Jmn:  vi.  p.  125. 

jngatedfnigment  of  magnetic  ironstone,  '  MAGNOIjTA  CAMPBELLIT,  ITookei;. 
magnetic  iron  rod,  floating  by  the  aid  The  purple- flowered  magnolia  hardly  occurs 
Meceof  woodin  water,  or  suspended  in  ;  in  Sikkim  bt»low  8,000  feet,  and  form?*  an 
ir  by  a  thread,  in  such  a  positicm  as  to  immense,  but  very  ugly  black- barked,  spar- 
;  of  free  motion. — Hnmboh/i's  Co^/^io^?,  ingly  branched  tree,  leafless  in  winter  and 
[.  Ourionitlcs  of  Srie^ice,  p.  10-L  .  also  during   the   flowering   season,  when    it. 

LGNOLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  puts  forth  from  tho  eiids  ofit.s  branches 
ral  Order,  ^fagnoliacoa?.  The  Mai^no-  great  rgse-purple  cup-shaped  flowers,  whose 
Dspicua,  called  by  the  (Miinese  **yu-lan,'' ;  Ih'sl^y  petals  strew  tho  ground.  On  its 
een  cnltivatod  by  the  Cliine.so  since  A  ;  branches,  and  on  those  of  oaks  and  laurels, 
l7.  It  attains  a  height  of  8<)  or  -10  foet  "  Rhododendron  Dalhousia)  grows  cpiyhyti- 
.native  country,  but  rcfiches  only  8  or  cjdly,  a  shmder  shrub,  bearing  from  three  to' 
let  in  English  gardens.  It  is  a  very  ;  si.v  white  lemon  scented  bells,  four  and  a  Imlf 
f  tree,  Laving  white  flowers  sometimes  j  inches  long  and  as  many  broad,  at  the  end 
ed  with  purple,  which  give  out  a  most  \  of  each  bmnch.  In  the  same  woods  tho 
DOS  pei-fume.     It  blossoms   in  England  j  scarlet  Rhododendron  ( R.  arborcnm)  is  very 

B;  the  dreary  months  of  February  and  '  scarce  and  is  outvied  by  tho  great  R.  argen- 
\  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  |  teum,  which  grows  as  a  tree  forty  feet  high, 
m  by  the  flowers  appearing  before  the  j  with  magnificent  leaves  twelve  to  fifteen 
I.  It  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  !  inches  long,  deep  green,  wrinkled  above  and 
ican  species.  l  silvery  below,  while  the  flowei^s  arc   as  large 

grandijf'jra,  Tho  Great- Flowered  Mag-  f»s  those  of  R.  Dalhousiie,  and  grow  more  in 
,or  Laurel  Bay,  is  an  evergreen  tree,  '  a  cluster.  Few  plants  exceed  in  beauty  the 
hng  sometimes  a  height  of  70  feet.  It  I  flowering  branch  of  R.  argenteum,  with  its 
•ninti-oduced  into  China  from  America  wide  spreadiui?  foliage  and  glorious  mass  of 
romisps  to  be  a  very  ornamental  tree.  I  flowers. — Honlcar  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  T.  p.  12^). 
$ur^>urca,  the  Purple- Flowered  Magno-  '  MAGXOLIACE^.  TheMagnoliad  trilie, 
1  ornamental  shrub,  is  a  native  of  a  natural  order  of  plants  whicdi  occur  in 
,  and  seldom  attains  a  greater  height  '  America,  China,  Japan,  N.  Holland  and  N. 
0  feet.  The  bark  when  bruised  has  ;  Zealand.  Fine  trees  or  shrubs  with  large, 
onatio  odour.  The  flowers  arc  more  ;  beautiful,  often  strongly  odoriferous  flow- 
pnrple  without,  and  always  white  ,  t^i's.  The  Indian  species  are  ranged  under 
The  genera  Talaunia  and  Magnolia  i  live  genera,  viz.  Michelia,  Afanglietia,  Aro- 
le  very  singular  property  of  dropping  ■  madendron,  Sphenocarpus  and  Talauma. 
»ed8  out  of  the  back  of  the  seed  ves-  '■  The  Hrst  of  those  numbers  21  forms  or,  if 
ten  ripe,  allowing  them  to  hang  down,  ,  \Vallich\s  Magnolia  punduana  be  no  Miche- 
ispended  by  a  long  extensible  elastic  ■  lia  only  21,  viz.,  7  from  Nepal,  o  from  Java, 
uinposed  of  delicate  spiral  vessels.—  i  •>  from  Ceylun,  2  from  the  Kha.*^sya  Monn- 
i*s  Tea  Distrlcffi, -p.  M'k     I'Jinj.  Cyr.  tains,    1  from  the   Neilgherries,    1   from  tho 

}NOLIA  DISCOLOR,  1).  C.  Vt:nt.  !  j'"^"^^:^  Mountains,  1  from  Malabar  1  from 
■  i  Pegu,  1  irom  Amboyna,  and  1  irom  Chilmori. 

jrca,  Cl'rt.  |  M.  obovato,  llox.  ;  :^fa„crlietia    has  :]  species,  I  from   Nepal  and 

Bpecics    of  Magnolia  grows    In  Japan  i  two  from  Java,  Aromadendron  and  Spheno- 
ina.      It   is  a  shrub  with    large  dark,  I  carpus  each  I  species,  tho  first  Javanese,  tho 
poflc   coloured    iuodorus    flowers. —    latter    Kassyan,   and  Talauma,  2  Javanese- 
^oi'jf.  -MolnecM    forms.     Tho  genns   Bueklandia  ' 
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MAK. 

iofceresting  in  a  pliysio logical  point  of  view,  I 
from  the  woody    fibi'e    beinf^    studded    with 
thosa  curio  as  micruRcopic  discs  so  character- 
istic of  pines,  and  which    when  oucarring  an 
fossil  wood  arc  considered  bj  r^oulog-ists  con* 
elusive  as  to   the    nafurftl    family  to   which 
snch  woods  belong.     Bat  not  only  does  the 
whole  natural  order    to   which   Backlandia 
belong,  possess  this  character,  butalao  vari- 
ous species  of  Miignoliacere  found  in    India, 
fV astral iii,  Born«io,   and   South    America. —  | 
Hooker  Bi>n.  Jt>nt\    Voh  IL  p.   185.       Voigt.  , 
p.  IL      Ratfh  MaLMe'l  *       \ 

HAGOG,  one  of  the  alliterative  words,  in  | 
Gog  and  ^tagog,  applied  in  Scriptui^e  to  the 
nortliera  nations  of  Asia.  The  Arabs  and 
Persians  write  these  two  words,  Ynj-o-JIajuj 
and  like  the  name^s  Urjau  and  Surjun,  Durd- 
Darehra,  are  instances  of  the  allitei-ation  of 
which  eastern  races  are  so  fond.  **  Chin  and 
Machin"  nsed  to  indicate  C*hinese  countries, 
is  a  phi'ase  analogous  to  Sind  and  Hind, 
used  to  express  0,11  India^  though  Sind  and 
Hind  are  capable  of  divorce.  The  nse  of  a 
double  assonant  name,  sr)metimes  to  express 
a  dual  idea  hut  often  a  single  one,  is  a 
favonrit43  oriental  practice*  As  far  Vjin-k  as 
Herodotus  we  have  Crophi  and  iftiphi, 
Thyni  and  Bithjni,  the  Arabs  have  converted 
Cain  and  Abel  into  Kabil  and  Habil,  Saul 
and  Golifth  into  Taint  and  Jalnt,  Pharoal/s 
magicians  into  Bi>5am  and  K^'jani,  of  whom 
the  Jewish  traLlitions  had  made  Jannes  and 
.lambres;   whilst  Christiau   legends  gave  the 

imes  of  D  IS  mas  and  Jesmas  to  the  penitent 

ad  impenitent  thieves  in  the  Gospel,  Jarga 
ind  Nargah  was  the  name  given  to  the  great 
circle  of  beaters  in  the  Mongol  hunting 
matches.  In  geography  we  have  numerous 
instances  of  the  same  thing,  e.  g.  Zabniiistan 
and  Kabulistan,  Koli  Akoli;  Longa  Sofanga; 
Ibir  Sibir;  Kessair  and  Owair  ;  Kuria  Mnria, 
Ghuz  and  Maghuz,  Mjustra  and  Castra 
(Edrisi  ,  Artag  ttud  Kartag  (Abnlghnzi), 
Khanzi  and  Mauzi  (llasbid)  Iran  and  Tnmn, 
Crit  and  Mccrit  '  Rubrui|nis\  Sondor  and 
Condor  (Marco  Polo),  etc.  The  name  of 
Achin  in  Sumatm  appears  to  have  been 
twisted  in  this  spirit  by  the  mahomedan 
mariners  as  a  rlxjme  t^  Macbin, — tlie  real 
name  is  Atcheh*  In  every  day  conversation 
in  India  snch  allitei*ations  occur  as  Choki 
Oki,  a  chair  ;  Kursi-Gorsi,  a  chair,  Chavi- 
gavi,  a  key,  Kili-Gili,  a  key. — Qunireiiiet'$*i 
Kashid^  pp.  24<5 — 24ii\;  DjivezaCy  p.  it*M  i 
Prairies  d'  Or  l  p.  309. 

JilA-Gn,  BuRM.    Tamarmd  tree. 

MAGZ-KADU,  Yiisv.    Cucurbita  pepo. 

MAGZ  KHUMAP^r,  Hind,  apricot  kernels. 
kJLAH,  Htvr*.  Phasfnlas  radlahis. 
[AfAlf.  pLE. ;.  a  mouth,  H.vUvvw  monthlv* 


MAG  TAB. 

MAHA,  Hi!«iD    Sans. 
letters  prefixed  to  all  add 
hind 05.    They  are  the  abbre* 
Raja  Sri.  Maha-rajah  is  the  ' 
hindu  prince  or  ruling  sore 
of  Cbakravartn,  which  taeaQs] 

Ma  ha- Muni  means  a  greal 
jah,  great  i^jah  ;  mahti  prnbl 
Ma'ia  is   thus  largely  used 
a£Bx  to  men   but  it  ik  also 
hindu  gods    and    godde^^ses, 
Maha-Lakshmi,     Maha-Visb 
Kali;  Maha-baUEshwar,  is  t 
Maha-Deva,  the  great  go<!,  i! 
pellation  ot  the  hindn  diitjr 

M AHA- BELL      A    moi 
hindn  mythology*  Vishnu, 
form  of  a  dwarf»  obtAine<l 
Maha-Beli. 

MAHA-DKVA,      A  title 
by  his  followers  of  the   siiiv» 
knowledge  8lva  as  ibeir 
god.       Sindlnrly      they     etyl 
Parvaii    or  Bhawani,    tn&lu 
goddci^s. 

MAHA-INDRA,    ih©   lii 
elements,  the  personiti(*aiiaii  of 
god  of  thunder  :  the  fcio^  of 
the   lord  of  the    firmamci^tf 
the  devalA  or  snra, 

MAHA.KALl,  a    nama 
goddess  Bhawani  or  Parvnti 

MAGOR,  a  Nepanl  tribe, 

MAGOT,  a  monkey  tribe 
the  Silenns  veter. 

MAGOLTNG,  an  old  kmf:d 
Chinese   nations   al^so     calli 
Maha  radza  wong, 

A[AGOZIRA,  Hixo.    DnW 

MAG*R.  Hind.  CrcKHidile. 

MAGRAHDI,    high   f 
water  runs  off  qntckly  ;  c*iai' 

MAGR^BA,  HiXD    He 
Rfieede, 

MAGRU/A.  Hixi,,  KipH 

MAGURA,  a6^    m   tlm 
said  to  grnnt  under  water 
Bishop   Pallegoix   in   his 
speaks  of  a  tish    resembb'nj^ 
brilliant  colours  with  black 
the  natives  dog's  tongue^   i 
solf  to  boats  and  ^ivem  out 
and  even  harmonious  sniuid*- 

MAGYAR,  a  race  dwelhl 
in  Europe.   The  Tartar, 
racef  belong  to  one  gi 
koman  ;  the  Tshndi*,  th# 
and  the  ^Magyar  i 
ly  united,  and  br^ 
nally  connected   %tttJi 
nationrs   who   iinv   mo 
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BALIPURAM. 

^  one  eeutering  in  ttie  Altai  and 
\¥B  laud  towards  the  Himalaya  and 
r  havirig  its  centre  in  the  Ural 
nSy  have  acted  in  the  history  of 
I A  most  powerful  episode  by  con- 
Jeist ruction.  They  appeared  in 
btory  as  the  Hon,  a  scourge  to 
Germans.  They  produced 
mr<  and  Mahomed  11.  I'hey 
Persian  empire,  snbdned  Hin- 
hey  fitill  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
|»nd  npon  that  of  China.  They 
led  to  partake  only  by  con<|uest 
^ber  civilization  of  the  surrounding 
older  or  younger  ones,  the  (/hinese 
\g  the  oneextreme^  the  Iranians  thr 
kittle  disposed  to  learn  from  thera 
lonrs  or  subjects,  they  become  more 
vilizcd  by  being  their  ransters,  they 
•sist  the  inward  force  of  thecivili74a- 
leir  subjects  althougli  they  repel  it 
bward  power.  These  tribes  appear 
te  once  subilued  suhstratuui  of  Ira- 
lization.  So  in  the  north  of  Europev 
e  Finnic  race  preceded  the  Scundi- 
Bet*  Cheojariz,  Hun,  India,  Timur, 
LBALESHWAR,  in  !aU  17=^  l*^*  4" 

«-  88*  7**  E,  a  lofty  group  of 
i  the  northern  portion  of  the 
aots,  4,GCK)  feet  high,  and  a 
m  for  Ht*mbay,  Rain  full  has  250 
IdababaleRhwar  bill  has  a  traveller's 
r*  In  India  there  are  mimy  plateaux, 
rlbe  most  part^  lie  in  the  Dekhan, 
mil  Mahva;  the^*  ai*e  well  deliued, 
V  elevation,  and  very  hmitcd  in  ex- 
unpared  with  those  of  the  Andes 
itau.  Among  the  most  important 
bfklisBhwar  (4,r»00  feet),  Aniarkan- 
90   (eet),   and  Kondikonda  (3,070 

[lowing  are  the  heights  ou  Maha- 

Bfcu ,4,292  ft.  Schh,  Ad. 

ition  uf  the  Malmbii- 

tniu ......4,500  „  8»jk. 

OQ  a  rock,  E,  of 

umument,«.  .,,.-.4," J 2  „  BotrtK  Cut 

fmg  points  were  raeaBured  with 

(icmhiia fa  10  ft,  schi^Ait. 

^4,o:o,,     „     „ 

•  of  the  Mohiiba- 

.    .,3,r>10  „       ,,      „ 

►  of  ditto  ditto. .  .3,930  ,,       „      „ 

Imaimc^   Loud.    As,  Jnhj  1844, 

Jult/  1844.     SchlageulweU. 
jIPLHA^t.  or  Seven  Pagodas  | 
tOVeloiig  and  Sadras,  south  of  Mad - 
MSen  described   by  Dr.  Babingt^n 
■  Trans.   B,  A.  S,,   p.  258;  by 


MAHABAN. 
Messrs.  Chambers  and  Goldingham  in  A.  R* 
Vol.  I,  p.  145,  and  V.  p.  69,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gubbins   in    Bengal  As.   Soc.   Journal,  and 
these  reports   have  been  compiled  by  Major 
Carr.     The  Mahabalipnr  caves  are   entirely 
brahmanical,  and  have  been  excavated  ailer 
all  the  other  series  wt^re  finished.     They  aro 
j  seveji  monolith  temples  and  consist  of  chara- 
j  bers    cut   out   of  the  solid  rock,  and   with 
1  figurei*  and  inscriptions  in  an  ancient  cha- 
i-actcr,  only  one  of  f  hem  is  now  on  the  land. 
In   an   ancient  legend,  relating   t-o  the  des- 
trnction   of  the  city  of  Mahabalipuram,  and 
<  the  Seven  Pagodas,  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
I  mmidel,  by   an   earthquake   and  inundation 
during  an  early  period  of  hindu  history,  it 
I  is  stated  that  lliraucheren,  agignntic  prmco 
I  or  demon  ri-Ued  up  the  earth  into  a   shape- 
less  mass  and  carried  it  down  tti  theabyas: 
whttlier  Vishnu  followed  him  in   the  shape 
!,  of  a  hng,  killed  him  with  his  tusks,  and  re- 
I  phced  the  earth  in  its  original  position,     Xts 
'  pillars  show  a  remnant  of  the  cushion  capi- 
I  tals  of  Klephanta.     The   inscriptions  are  in 
Sanskrit  of  the  eiglith  to  tenth  century.    The 
I  character  used  in  the  Inscription  is  Kntila 
I  or   Gaar.      Siva    ia  mentioned.       The     in- 
scriptions are  little  mo  re  than  names  applied 
to  tlie  tig u res  in  the   sculf/tures.     They  are 
I  described  in  the  TransactLons  of  the    Hoyal 
I  Asiatic   Socfety. — VoL  IT    p.  Til 7.     FerifnH' 
\  HOHS  Eoch    Cut  Temples  of  luJia^  Vol.    lit, 
'  p.  49«». 

MAHABAN,  a  celebrated  peak  or  moun- 
tain in  the    l*ir  Panjal  or  Mid   Himalaya  In 
supposed  to  bo  Aornos  of  the  Greeks*     The 
Himalti.ya  mass  of  mountains  from  the  creat 
of  the  Karakoram  range  to  the  plains  of  the 
Punjab,  has  an  average  breadth  of  250  miles* 
The  Mahabun,  or  Black   mountain   is  forty 
utiles    up  the  Indus   from    Attock.    Around 
it^  the  Berzoti  and  other  Afghan  tribes   ga- 
thered    and  fought  ivxainst  the  British  from 
1H6(J  to  IHliH.     The  Alalmbnu  mountain  is  at 
least  fifty  miles   in  circuit  and  from  7,000  to 
1 0,00  0  fe e t  h  igl i ,     T  h  e  re  are  few  sc hool  -  boy  8 
who  have   not  read*  in  the   easy   Greek    of 
)  Arrian,  the  story    of  the  invasion  of  Indiai 
)  the  last  of  tho  Persian  provinces,  by  Alex» 
I  ander   the   Orent.    Leaving  a   corps   of  ten 
,  thou  sand  infantry  and    four  thousand  horse, 
I  to  stand  fast,  in  the  spring  of  327  B,  C  ho 
lied  an   army  of  1  i20,uOO ^foot    and    15,000 
horse,  composed  of  Asiatic  mercenaries  and 
Greeks,  through  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  Cabuh 
Despatching  thence  a  strong  division  by  tho 
Cabul   valley  to  the     Indus  to  prepare   a 
bridfje,  he  miirched  by  the  upper  road   int-o 
the  Yuzufzai  country,  according  to  his  usual 
policy   of    leaving  no  enemy    behind    him. 
Dnveu  out  ol"    tboir  other  faBtuesawi 
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MAHABAHATA. 

Liglilantlera  took  refuge  in  Aornop  whlcli 
was  fitblQcl  in  the  Greek  camp  to  have  thrice 
detied  lierakles  hi  nisei  i'.  Winter  was  at 
bund  or  liad  actually  como  on,  but,  discuver* 
iiitf  tbe  tme  difRcnlt  path  wlncli  led  to  tbe 
fort  at  the  top,  Alexander  and  Pfcoleuiy  at 
the  bead  of  two  divisious,  tacb  following  the 
other,  drove  out  the  enemy  in  four  days,  by 
making  a  mound  across  a  brnad  and  shallow 
hollow  whiiih  sepai'ated  thorn  from  tho  be- 
ereged.  Leaving  all  the  hill  oountry  subdued 
behind  lum  the  invader  crossed  tho  Indus 
probably  in  ^larcb  320  B,  C.  Three  theories 
f*|  to tthe  locality  of  Aornos  have,  however, 
mtu  held,  and  defcndeti  with  no  little  abi- 
lity, by  General  Court  and  the  late  miission- 
firy  Locwoiithal,  by  GenL  Jainea  Abbott  and 
by  General  Cunningham.  The  Mahabnn 
moat  nearly  coiTesponda  in  height  and  in  its 
position  on  the  Indus  with  the  ancient  des- 
cription. The  height  was  from  11  to  IG 
gtadia,  or  from  7,000  to  1 0,000  feet ;  Strabo 
represents  its  base  as  washed  by  the  Indus 
near  the  spot  whence  that  river  issues  from 
the  Himalayas.  The  Mababnn,  too,  supplies 
best  tho  very  object — shelter  with  \vood  and 
water — songht  by  a  comparatively  large  po- 
pnlation,  such  as  flance-j^^at  would  have  fail- 
ed to  accommodate,  fleeing  fi^m  a  resistless 
invader.  The  Chinese  pilgrini,  Hwen 
Thsang,  who  visited  it,  makes  no  mention  of 
a  fort  on  the  top.  lint  he  was  there  nearly 
a  thousand  years  afterwai^is  or  in  030  A.  D. 
Hwen  Thsaog's  account  is  interesting  in 
itiseir  He  describes  the  Mahabnn  as  a  great 
mountain  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
Mahavana  monastery  in  which  Buddha, 
under  the  name  uf  Sarvvada  rjijah,  had  dwelt 
in  a  former  life.  Thence  the  pilgrim  des- 
cended to  the  Masura  monaHtery,  now  the 
large  village  of  Snni  in  the  Chamba  valley, 
ten  mdes  tu  the  north-west  of  the  Muchaio 
peak.  Whether  ^lahahun  be  Aoruos  or  not 
it  has  had  a  curious  history,  from  the  day 
when  Hwen  Thsang  all  the  way  from  China 
worshipped  Sakya^Muni. 

MAHA-BANOO,  daughter  of  Yezdegird, 
became  a  fugitive  and  Colonel  Tod  supposes 
fihc  may  have  found  a  husband,  as  well  aa 
Baoctuary,  w^ith  the  prince  of  Saurashtra. 
He  thinks,  bowevor,  she  may  be  the  Soobhag- 
na,  mother  of  Silladitya,  whoso  mysterious 
amour  with  the  ^Bun*  compelled  hor  to 
iibandon  her  native  city  of  Kaira.— ^n'iV 
UajiiMmi  Vol,  I,  p.  239, 

MAHABAHATA,  an  epic  poem,  or  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  lays,  of  diiloi-ent  dates,  in 
tho  Sanscrit  language.  The  Puranic  legends 
tend  to  show  that  the  languago  of  the  Maha- 
b;ir  »r:i  is  not  in  its  older  form,  but,  as  it  has 
vvn  to  u«,  has  been  the  subject   of 


AlAHAIiAUATA. 
various  resoensioni*,  the  lat<tu  of  vh 
scarcely  be  fixed  laler  th- 
B.  G.   'The  two  great   i 
bharata  and  Itaniayana 
to  have  been  composed 
the  laws  of  Manu.     It 
either  of  then)   was  crji 
and  the  5^Ial>ahhar»ta    v 
compilation    of  popnhir 
events.     The  main 
a  post-Vcdic,  or  rat 
the  Arians  had  pre 
snla.     That  of  the  )  i 
internecine  war  of  two  clo 
tho  Kuru  and   Paudn^    fo; 
of  the  holy  land  of  the  Doab,   wiU» 
pura,  the  modern  Delhi,  aft  \i%  c^jii 
war  fought   by   the  ICaurava   and 
kinsmen  to  gain  posses--         '  '!->  Il 
Ilastinapura,  lastoil  IS  ;  t» 

terminated   in  the   compit  *c   tie 
the    Kaurava.      The    \v«r     waa 
by    a    series    of 
combats,  which   w 
described     in      baliadt»,     Hiiii 
queotly  gathered  together 
by  a  Vaishnava  hindu.     Tbe 
were  support^^d  by  tbe  advice  of 
kinsman  Krishna,  who  WHJi  hi 
worshipper  of  Vishun,  and  seci 
tively  opposed  tbe  worship    of  Ssf 
indra,  and  the  Vai^biiavft  cm     "" 
^lahabharata   have  ititorwoven^ 
thebattle  with  inniiT 
Krishna,  whom  tht  t 

of  Vishnu,     In  additiu  fi. 

aggerations  and  em  be  I 
cal,  religions,    moral,    t^iytiMo^l,   l( 
scientific  and  physiolognc*.l  dij 
interpolated,    interwoven    am 
termixed.      The   book    ts   v<i 
has     never     been    translated    ba\ 
from    it    were  disco%-(»red    by   Mr* 
in  tho  library  of  the  Bengal   Am 
and  foniied  the   found- ♦' 
of  India,  which  is  an    i 
ary  on  the  war*    Portion -»  ai 
materials  fioom  to  reUtts  to  tbe 
portions  arc  taken   feun    tboi 
buddhist  elementa  also  ajn^  fe«i 
war  celcbrat^'d  an  the  •*  Malta 
test  between  tho  lines  af  Pandi 
two   branches  of  tlio   roignitiff 
for  the  territory  of  Uastiaapwm 
place   on  the   GatigiMS  nortb-^Ml 
which  still  bears    tho  anclaot 
family  itself  was  of  the    liuiae< 
diilbrent  parties  were  ^iit^T^.^rj/ 
ous  allies,  and  from  ao 
tors.     Krishna,   w^  - 
Pandu  section,  tbi 


MAHA-BRAHMANA. 

fonnded  a  principality  in  Guzerat: 
g  tbe  allies  on  eacli  side  are  chiefs  from 
adus,  and  from  Kaliiiga  in  tbe  Deckan ; 

tbe  translators  are  satisfied,  belonged 
to  nations  beyond  tbe  Indus;  and  the 
Da,  most  orientalists  consider  to  apply, 
I  early  works,  to  the  Greeks.  The 
ava  were  victorious  but  paid  so  dear  for 

saccess,  that  the  survivors,  broken- 
ed  with  the  loss  of  their  friends  and  the 
action  of  their  armies,  abandoned  the 
i  and  perished  among  the  snows  of  the 
kbya,  and  Krishna,  their  great  ally, 
own  to  have  been  killed  in  the  midst 
ril  wars  in  his  own  country.  Some 
n  legends  relate  that  his  sons  were  ob- 

to  retire  beyond  the  Indus;  and  as 
t  Bajputs  who  came  from  that 
kep  in  modei-n  times  to  Sind  and  Kuch 
f  his  tribe  of  Yadn,  the  nairative  seems 

doserviDg  of  credit  than  at  first  sight 
t  appear.  The  ipore  authentic  account, 
ivep  (that  of  the  ''  Maha  Bharat*'  itself), 
ibes  them  as  finally  returning  to  the 
ibonrhood  of  the  Jamna.  The  story  of 
'Haha  Bharat"  is  much  more  probable 
that  of  the  "Ramayana."  The  date  of 
Nu*  was  probably  in  the  fourteenth   cen- 

before  Christ. 

tbis  epic  poem  the  original  traditions 
kPaxidava  appear  now  and  then,  and 
•  that  the  races  among  whom  the  five 
ipal  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata  were  • 

and  fostered  were  by  no  means  under 
onrce  of  the  brahmanical  law,  as  in  the 
of  Draupadi  whom  the  five  Pandu 
0rs  took  as  their  one  wife. 

is  poem  is  intei*estiug  io  astronomy, 
ise  it  records  the  first  eclipse  of  the  sun 
ianed  in  any  of  the  Sastras.  Modern 
pean  commentators  sap])0sc  that  it  was 
bh  in  the  year  786  of  the  Christian -^ra, 
bat  the  date  of  the  Eclipse  which  it  re- 
is  the  25th  October  in  the  year  045  j 
B  Christ,  and  therefore  anterior  to  that 
mitted  to  us  from  the  Chaldeans,  which  ' 
bserved  on  the  19th  March  A.  A.  Chris- 
720.— WJieeler  ll'iH.  of  India,  Vol.  I. 
Bi»  Elphhsfojie's  Hisioni  of  Jndia.  Vol. 
gas,  173,  i  74,  800, 301  and  39:i.    Mtdler 

LHABHABA-VACHA.    Sans.  Alpinia 

UHA-BRAHMANA^  S.  A  great  brah- 
bnt  applied  contemptuously  in  I>engal 
krwr  class  of  brahmans  who  officiate  at 
lal  rites,  and  are  the  first  feasted  after  the 
i  of  xnonrning ;  also  a  brahman  who 
nns  religious  ceremonies  for  tiudras  and 
1  castes. 


MAHA'DEO. 

MAHABUREE  BUTCH,    Beng.    Hind. 
Amomum  zerumbet. 

MAHADAN  Singh.  Caljrptrknthcs  cumini. 
MAHADEO-KA-PHUL,   Hind.    Daphne 
cannabina. 

MAHA'DEO  or  IMAHADEVA,  hills   in 
the  Moshangabad  district,  the  finest  in  the 
whole  Satpura    range,  and    at    one    point 
rise   to  a  height  of  4,500  feet    above  tlio 
sea.     It  is  in  this  cluster  that  the  very  re- 
markable group  of  rocks  known  by  geolo- 
gists under  the  name  of  the  Mahadeo  sand- 
stones   attains    its    greatest    development. 
Here  the  sandstone  mass  presents  a  thick- 
ness of  '2,000  feet,  and  the  finest  of  all  those 
striking  vertical  escarpments  which  charac- 
terise  this  formation  is  seen   on  the  south 
face    of  the  Mahadeo  block,  where  it  rises 
from  the  flat  ground   of  the  Denwa  valley. 
The  summits  of  the  Pachmarhi  hills,  as  seen 
from  the  Narbada  valley,  present  a    huge 
grotesque  outline,  which  bears  marked  con- 
trast with  the  ordinary  contour  of  tbe  basal- 
tic range.     These  hills  are  entirely  isolated 
from  the  main  Satpura  range  by  scarps  and 
precipitous  ravines,  and   are  almost  encir- 
cled by  the  Denwa  and  Sonbhadra,  which 
rise  in  the  valley  to  the  south  of  the  range, 
and  unite  on  its  north  side.     Nothing  can  bo 
prettier  than  the  plateau  itself  varied  like 
a  park  with  glades  and  clumps  of   trees, 
watered    by  a  stream    that  runs   winding 
down  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  curiously 
sheltered  from  the  winds  and  storms  by  a 
rim  of  low  rocks  that  bound  it  wherever  it 
borders   upon    the  outer  face  of  the  hills. 
Mr.     Driberg  compiled    a    very     complete 
gi-ammar  and   vocabulary  of    the  Mahadeo 
dialect  of  the  Gond  language,  and  the  dialect 
of  the  Saonee  Gonds  was  noticed  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Manger.      Chouragad,   the  highest 
summit  of  the  Mahadeva  hills  rises  to  an  al- 
titude of  4,200  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the  usual 
height   of  the  range,    which,  entering    the 
I  Nagpur  territory  from  Gawilghur,  passes  by 
Dewaghur  towards   Shiwani,    is  not  above 
2,000  feet,  though  in  the  east  of  the  samo 
\  chain,  where  it  goes  under  the  name  of  the 
Ijangi   Hills,   some  of  the  peaks  attain  an 
elevation  of  2,300  and  2,400  feet.     At  Nag- 
pur  the  country  has  fallen  to  a  level  of  1,000 
feet.     On  the  west,  however,  it  immediately 
rises  by  200  or  oOO  feet  in   a  succession  of 
eminences.     Tbe  Mahadewa  group  of  rocks 
consist  of  a  series  of  sandstones,  often  ferru- 
ginouH, generally  speaking  irregularly  though 
strongly   bedded,  and    of    great  thickness. 
These   form   the  lofty  and    boldly   scarped 
range  of  the  Pu(;hmurry  or  Mahadewa  hills, 
and  to  thisigroup  Dr.  Oldham  gave  the  namo 
of  Mahadewas.     In  one  or   two  places  they 
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eeem  io  p&sa  (ip wards  conformably  into 
Haudsiooe  iiuldiiig  remains  of  large  mamma^ 
lia,  and  probably  of  Sewalik  date.  Thfs 
group  is  markedly  beparatcd  from  the  coal* 
bearing  group  below,  and  as  compared  with 
it  is  abo  cbaracterized  by  the  comparative 
abseuce  of  trnp  dykes  or  other  exhibitions 
of  igDeons  rocks.  Upon  these,  in  parts  of 
tbc  district,  rest  the  great  spreading  sheets 
of  trap  rocks  forming  the  continuation  of 
the  imraeose  basaltic  fif*ld  of  the  Deccau 
Four  and  five  distinct  Hows  could  readily 
be  traced  in  paces.  And  adverting  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  beds  containing  shells 
(Fhysa,  Paludiua,  Dnio,  &c.}  which  are 
found  between  these  flows  (the  intertmpean 
lacustrine  formation,  of  Carter)  the  evidence 
derived  from  the  Nerbtidda  distiMCt  proves 
thai  this  alteration  was  entirely  due  to  the 
Biibsequent  overflowing  of  the  heated  maas  of 
the  trap  above,  and  to  the  disturbances  con- 
sequent  on  the  exhibition  of  such  powerful 
force  as  must  have  accompanied  theprnduc* 
tion  of  these  immense  flows  of  lava.  These 
shelly  beds  seem  to  have  bt>eu  formed  by 
tranquil  deposition  during  the  intervals 
between  the  successive  flows  of  igneous 
rock,  and  to  have  been  broken  np  in- 
durated and  baked  by  the  succeeding  out- 
break. The  following  gives  a  summary 
view  of  these  groups  in  descending 
order,  omitting  ali  the  more  recent  divi- 
sions ; — 

H  Gro 

■  Mah&dewa 

H  group. . .Sandstones,  with 

H  few  tihnly  beds,  for 

^^^^  rho  moat  part  peb- 

^^^K  bty,  ofteu  etripcd 

^^^H  with     ferruginouB 

^^^^f  Damoodab  bands. 
^^^H         group^..  Shalep,    sandstonei, 

^^^K  coal,  for  the  moiit 

^^^^K.  part  thinly  bedded 

^^^^1^^.  and  regular,  of tcin 

^^^^^H  greatly  cat  np  hj\ 

^^^^^T  trap    dykes.       Io 

^^^H^  Cuttack,  however, 

^^^f  there  are  no  trap 

SaDdstonea  &  shales. 

I  Limps  tones,     shales 

aiid  sandstones. 

rndfitonea    &  lime 
etone. 


Groaps. 


Mineral  character. 


g^     Buadair, 
j2      RiTwabf 

P     Kymore* 


Geological  *»ge 
tinkiiuwn,  a  few 
Vegetable  fobsil 


Age  not  thorough 
ly  decided,  pro- 
bably Jurassic, 
fossils  chiefly 
Tegetable,  najiio 
taken  from  the 
locality  where 
series  is  most 
folly  developed. 

Agt}  unknown, 
probably  Tery 
ancient,  neeu  all 
along  Yindhya 
range,  into  Be* 
bar  and  to  the 
Ganges  at 
Monghyr.  Pro- 
bably al^io  in  the 
Khafiia  HiIIb 
postuibly  only 
twoeuhdrvbinna 


Sub'Kymore, 

grottp. 
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Crystaline  Itmetii 
p@6tido'gnc]*«9(vi 
proposed  by 
Medlioo^.r,  EsqT^ 
micncooui  achiALilyl 
and  qnartzite^,  re*ll 
and  greeii 
whiter 


Jtoai 
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Granite,    ^eisa,  Komblend 
»tone,  <&c.     In  the  bituminoaal 
Midiadevvas   we    have    the   fq| 
plants:    Tryxygij*   speciosa^ 
dica^  and    a  species   of  Pbyll^l 
ment  of  which  is  li^rcd  lij 
«s  Paacitc^5  uiinon     (Geol    S?B 
f.  4.)    Tn  the  carhonaceotis  sl 
besides   the    Phytlotbeca  tioi 
another  stem,  bnt  unfnrroW€ 
to  resemble  Mo  CI  el  Ian  d*a  ] 
(Tnb.   XIY,   f.   ♦;.)      In 
stone  of  Kamptee,  in  hddSl 
ria  and  the  two  Poacites  aa  mbov<\ 
teris,   perhaps   of  the   same  spm 
Rajmahal,    and     McClellaiid*s 
affinis,  (Tab,  XII,  Til.   6.)  whk 
marked  species  with  a  tripif 

la  all  these  loealitlea  the  j 
teris  abounds.  Nagporc  seen 
stripped  North  Eastern  Indi 
and  several  other  regetjible  renu^ 
decidedly  behind  in  regard  to  tJ 
eete.  The  only  epecinietif  pro^ 
small  fragment  ^'om  ibe  staxi 
tee,  the  leaflets  of  which  ure^ 
a  minnte  blade  of  grass. — Cnif 
Paper/i  nn  Wedem  Ituiin  p.  ^i| 

MA^HA-HL^^GA-PHYC 
hinia  acuminata,  Lhoi,     MarHft-1 
BuRM.    Bauhinia  tome^*'^^ 
Hlae-^a-nee.  Bubm.  B:» 

MAHADEVA,  an  npi^^- 
du  god  Siva,  which  meims 
god,  and  Siva  is  o  fit  en  «tyk 
lord.  The  worship  of  Siira  MiB^ 
been  in  trod  need  Into  Indbi«  abo^ 
ginning  of  the  Christian  em,  aadl 
came  from  the  west  and  e«bo^04 
worship  and  the  phTidokgloal  pill 
Baah  Colonel  Tod  tclhi  tm  llii4| 
nnmerons  temples  in  Raj 
and  that  Balpeor  (^tal 
Sanrashtra,  aUrepreeenlii 
not  appear  that  the  saiv» 
of  Siva,  ever  persecuted  th« 
shippers  of  Vinhniiy  bnt  it 
India  far  oatnninber  iboM  i 
faith,  Haivaism  is  aUxioii 
creed,  and  ita  sect  go 
templo  ^vbilo  on  no 
A 
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MAKA  DEVI. 
«ectAriaii  eoter  a  saiva  temple. 
ie»  frequently  painted  blue  or 
A&  «8lij  colour,  ObeliskH  aod 
s^rnibols  of  Mahndevft,  &s  of  HoruH 
'ptia^ns,  moTtt  especially  pyramids 
ing  oonicaL  Mahadeva^s  vtiliide, 
I  white  bull^  on  which  he  is  fre- 
en  riding.  In  his  templc'sj  tb  is  re- 
settmes  of  vast  dimensions, 
i  is  very  commonly  met  with  in 
ih  and  without  the  of  her  nym- 
Mabadeva  has  a  blue  throat, 
iKilakantha,  atid,  in  onesculp- 
i  on  his  Saniyaai's  crooked  t^tafF, 
closed  eyes  musing  and  listening 
le  minstrelsy  of  the  six  ga)(dharva, 
d  singing  before  him.  Tliej*  ai'e 
itrasa,  and  Devangana.  Their  band 
Kiof  a  tamboarine  (tamma)  cym- 
lat&nets,  (tal,)  not  visible,  being 
>  person  of  tht<  tamma  player;  a 
Ij^  and  a  st.ranjsra,  played  with  a 
Biol  in,  The  other  two  females 
B  of  feathers,  (pvnkha,)  and  a 
Bacook's  feathers  similar  to  that 
Kof  the  female  attendants  behind 

m"  has  Parvafi,  the  mountain 
his  saoti,  or  female  energy  and 
*es  of  Mahadeva  and  Parvati,  com- 
iled  **Gouri  Sunkur/*  Parvati 
a  Mahadeva's  knee  with  the  bull 
i**  feet,  and  the  Sinha  or  lion  at 
Tbelingaet,  are  a  vira-eaivasect, 
object  of  worship  is  the  Hnnrom. 
m  great  site  of  the  saiva  worship 
,  celebrated  temple  nf  Mahadeva 
liT  miles  sonth  of  Hard  war. 
jJVI.  Devi,  the  goddess,  in  a 
ttkshmi,  Suraswhii  and  Purva- 
Iter  is  commonly  called  Maha- 
m  inytholoL'ical  origin  of  these 
tesseis  is  thus  described  in  the 
rmna,  translated  in  Colonel  Vans 
researches  on  the  mythology  of 
^^gc.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
^Bon  of  the  gods  from  the  op- 
^^e  Asura,  Brama  hastened  to 
Bira,    Siva  in  thought  summoned 

Puitly  stood  between  them, 
5  viewing  each  other  with 
ir  three  refulgent  glances 
a  virgin  of  celestial  loveli- 
IJy  bowed  before  Brama, 
ISira.  They  said  *'  who  aa^t  thou? 
f  and  why  art  thou  thus  distin- 
tbc  three  several  colors  of  black, 
IP"  She  replied,  *' from  your 
produced ;  and  do  you  not 
rn  omniponent  energies  ?'* 
ber>  and  bestowed  on 
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her  this  blessing ;  ^^  Thou  shalt  be 
the  goddess  of  the  three  times.  Mornings 
Noou»  and  Evening,  the  Preserver  of  the 
Universe  ;  and  under  various  other  appella- 
tions shalt  thon  be  worshipped,  as  thoxi 
shalt  be  rhe  caase  of  at"CompIi>*hing  the  de- 
sires of  thy  votaries.  But,  oh,  goddess! 
divide  thyself  into  three  forms,  according  to 
the  colours  by  which  thou  art  distinguish- 
ed." 'On  hearing  these  words  she  divided 
herself  into  three  forn^>*  of  a  whit-e,  ared,  and 
a  black  colour.  Tlie  white  was  Saras  watt, 
the  sacti  of  Brahma  ;  the  red  was  Lakshmi, 
the  beloved  of  Vishnu  ;  and  the  black,  Par- 
vati."  This  account  differs  widnly  from 
other  accoQBts  of  the  origin  of  these  god- 
desses, but  consistency  is  out  of  the  qties* 
tion  in  hind  a  mythdogy.  Parvafci  is  now 
generally  understood  by  the  appellation  of 
Devi,  or  Maha  Devi.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
vaishnava  sect,  L:ikshmi  is  also  thun  called, 
to  whom  they  attcibnte,  as  the  saivas  do  to 
Parvati^  the  production  of  E^ali,  Knli  Katree, 
Chandrika,  Src. — 6^i/^  M^jlh  Httid.,  p.  95. 
Moor^B  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.   65. 

MAHAHMAH,  See  Ma!wa, 

MAHAIL,  This  Nepal  tree,  and  also  the 
Bhuttola  tree  are  species  of  plums  ;  the  for- 
mer henrs  ftbnndauce  of  beautiful  Howera, 

MAHAJAN,   H»KD.  a  merchant. 

MAHAJLU.  Uru.  Lygodium  scandena, 
used  a8  a  twine  for  tying  beams. 

HAH  A  KAL.  In  Hindu  mythology. 
Eternity.  This  deity  is  a  representation  of 
Siva  and,  in  the  Elephanta  Caves,  he  is  re. 
presented  with  eight  arms.  In  one,  he  holds 
a  human  figure. 

MAHA-KALA,  Sansc.  the  conjunction  or 
opposition  of  the  sun  and  moon.  See  Cnla. 

MAHA-KALA  SANHITA  a  book  tmng. 
lated  by  Captain  Edward  Warren.  See 
Yavana, 

MAHA-KALI,  a  name  of  the  hindu  god- 
dess Kali. 

MAHA-KAROMBA.  Singh.  Carissa 
carandas,  Linn. 

MA  UAL.  Ar.  a  house,  a  section  of  a  town 
Mahal lat  fern.  pi.  women's  apartments. 
Women,  Mahal,  a  ward  of  an  Indian  town, 
wliicli  is  regulated,  with  a  view  to  its  policei  in 
a  manner,  very  similar  to  what  it  is  in 
Europe.  Mahal  is  also  applied  to  a  distrloi 
or  sections  of  country^  as  the  Bara-mahal  of 
the  Salem  district  of  the  Madms  presidency* 
It  is  also  equivalent  to  a  fnrtor  killa,  and  to 
ghar  or  country. — MfiIoolm*8  Ri^tonj  of  Per- 
sla^  Vol.  H.  p,  177.  MoXc{Am*A  Central  India, 
Voh  r  p>  216. 

MAHALA,  Mahali  or  Mahalya,  Ma^.  A 
term  of  courtesy  affixed  to  the  names  of 
barbers. 
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MAHANLDDY. 

MAHA-LAKSHill,  a  name  of  the  hindn 
goddess  Lakfibmi,  the  sivcti  of  Vishnu. 

MAHALALAT,  Ab.  id  Arabic  medicine 
DiBCutientia. 

MAHA    limbo.    Uau.    Gedrela 
RoTb.  Cor,  W.  if  A. 

MAHA-MAGHA,  '  (commonly  Mnman 
ffiim)«  t^  «•!  the  cjcr-uirenee  of  the  full  moon  in 
or  about  the  aftemm  roagba  with  other  astro- 
nomical incidents,  which  occur  once  in 
twelve  years. ftnd  wbicli  time  is  auspicious 
for  batbins^,  especially  at  Corabaconuui 


MAHANAKDA. 

struggling  and  rnshiag  onwardi 
velocity,  till  pait&ing  Bod  (llieaij 
Btate  of  th^t  name)  it  reaohw  a 

j  D  hoi  pur.     After  this  its  tit>obl«« 
toona  I  situdes  among  the  rocka 

I  and  rolling  its  nnreFtiaioi 
makes  straight  for  the  ^ 
ghat  tnoun tains.  There  it  |ii 
mountains  by  a  gi»rge,  aUml  forl^ 
length,  slightly  inferior  io  gnm 
equal  in  beauty,  to  the  gorgv  of 
vari.  Amarkantak^  a  frrttat  plati 
MAHA*MA'RRL  HiND.   lit,  gient^  death,  ;  the  watershed  of  the  MaKaoadt^J 


a   plague    which  appeared   in    the  Kamaon 
and  (jurhwal  hills  and  on  one  occasion  ex- 
tended to    tbe   Rohilcund  plains.      It  was 
believed  by  the  people  to  be  contagions* 
MAHA-MEDA.     Teu    Erythrina  Tndica 


Job  ilia,  and  Nurbudda,  Tbe  nrt 
large  and  full  of  wat^r  even  half 
tiieir  mouths  are  Yi>ry  irref^lar  ifl^ 
of  th^ir  beds,  aftid  are  dtst orbed  h 
rapids,  so  thati  owing  to  ibeae  ii 
increased  still  further  by  tbe  rock] 


MAHA-MERU,  a  fabulous  monntaiu  of  (  of  the  river  beds  or  their  Imnks^ 


esctraordioary  height^  in  the  extreme  North 
of  India. 

MAHAMRAH  waa  captured  on  the  2dth 
March  1857.  . 

M  AH  AN  A  a  river  in  the  Hazaribagh  dis- 
trict in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

MAHA-NAjVIA,  See  Sripada. 

MAHANUDDY  river  rii*es  near  Aaring  in 
tbe  native  state  of  Nowagndda,  in  lat.  20  ® 
20/  Ion.  82  ^  .  W.,  30  m. ;  K  E.  110  m.,  S,  E., 
300  m,,  into  the  Bay  of  Benfral  by  numerous 
mouths.  Length  620  m.  It  receives  tlie 
Hutsoo,  130;  Anr?»g.  117;  Tell,  l.HO  ;  Baug 
Nndee,  60  m*  About  4*5,000  sq.  miles  are 
drained.  The  Mahanuddy  river  in  the  rainy 
sea^n  is  about  5t^  feet  above  the  sea  in  L. 
34^37'  N..L.  88^  19*  E.  From  July  to 
Febrnary,  navigable  for  boats  for  460  miles. 
The  Mabanuddy  river  collecta  a  great 
body  of  water.  Its  coarse  is  through  coun- 
tries containing  the  diamond  mines  of 
Sumbiilpoor  and  extensivo  trap  and  gneiss 
formations.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  rivers  in  tho  Central  Pro- 
vinces ;  it  rises  about  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Raipur,  in  a  mount^inouH  region  which 
bounds  the  Cbattisgorh  plateau  on  the  south 
and  divides  it  from  the  Bastar  country. 
Then  again,  straggling  through  masses  of 
rocks,  the  river  flows  past  Sambalpnr* 
There  its  course  ia  less  obstrncted,  but  it  is 
occasionally  interrupted  by  mighty  rocks — 
the  terror  of  boatmen — standing  np  in  mid- 
stream, and  realising  the  exact  notion  of 
Soy  1  la  and  Chary bdis.     Thence  it  passes  by 

tika  and  Sonpur,  at  which  latter  place  it 

joined   by    tbe   Teh      Below   Sonpur  the 
Sf  taking  an   easterly  course,    pur- 

$r  ions  way,  cnbhed,  confined,  and 

Ic^b      .  .     in^     -»^n  ridges  nnd  ledges,  and  I 

,1+  L         I    many    mile?i,     yet  still  I 

*1^ 


is  limited   for  the  most    part    to 

portions   of  tlieir   course.       Goc^ 

False  Point    harbours    are  neaH! 

the  only  difierence  is,  in  the  entn 

latter  which  has  t»eeu  blocked  up 

of  tbe  Mabanuddy  and   sand    im 

internal    harbour     is  8  mat  I,    but 

I  perfect  lake.       Both  Goco&ada   ^ 

!  Point  harbours  have  baeii    form 

I  action  of  the  S,  W.  monaooii  diil 

\  towards    a  north    eaaterlj    din 

waters  of  the  God  aver j  atid  Ibo 

dy,  whan  they  are  satoratad  w& 

ing  that  season  of  the  Teftr^ — Awn 

V,  XL  p,  319      CarUr'0  G^ohfi 

I  on  Western  Indi'a^  p.  2. 

I      MAHANADL     A  atrauo 

ly   small   importance,   whtdi 

confounded  with  the  larger ri^ 

name,  that  rises  in  the  aoQ 

of  the  Baipur  dismct,     Tbo 

nadi  rises  in  the  Mandla 

into   the  Son   after  a  csoi 

hundred  miles,  during-  a 

it  forms  the  boundary  bet 

Jabalpur,     Coid  ia    found  (m  lit  I 

Deari,  where  there  ia  ahio  a 

MAHAJ^UDDT,  a  riwtit  of  Ifa 
near  Huzroopoor,  Nawabgtuige  ia 

MA  KAN  AND  A.  tHbni 
Near  DaTjeeling,  in  I  he  Sil 
26°  57\  long.  88''  20*  S„  40 
♦30  miles  {  S.  E.,  50  milw;  SL, 
S.  E  ,  40  miles  :  S,,  30  miliM,— b 
miles.  It  is  navigable  darioi^  lfc#l 
for  craft  of  3  lona  aji  (kr  lA  KM 
for  those  of  much  lar|^  bsH^ 
the  rains.  Tbe  Qsngea 
tnrirs  the  Bamgnnnt  CTmalii 
'  Kosi   and   Ms 

•  ^  ^nd,    from    tba 


ai 


MAHI  SAKSHI. 

B  Kftli  Nadi,  Jamna  and  Sone. 
diyidiDg  stream  of  the  Ganges  is 
kbhangn.  In  its  course  of  sixteen 
miles  throngh  the  plains,  the  Gan- 
res  eleven  rivers,  some  of  which 
il  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  smaller 
!  Thames,  besides  as  many  others 
note.  It  is  owin^j  to  this  vast 
streams,  that  the  Ganges  exceeds 
BO  greatly  in  point  of  magnitude, 
e  latter  exceeds  it  in  length  of 
r  one-third. 

L  NARAM.     Sing.  Citrus  decnma- 
t».  W.&A    Roxb. 
L-NIM.    Hind.  Melia  azadei-achta. 
L  NIMBA.     Bkng.     Melia  seraper- 

lNIMBA.      Hind  ?    Citrus    decu- 

L  NOOGA-GASS.    Sing.  Ficus  in- 

.  NO  WE  R  A.     See  Kandy. 
NT,   The  head  of  a  religious  es- 
nt  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  the 
ITie  superior  of  a  monastery   or 

NTI.  Urita.  a  man  of  the  writer  { 
itant  caste  -,  ?  the  caste  itself  is  ' 
^  I 

PADMA.     See  Magadha,  Nanda,  I 

P-MANIK.    See  Kattyawar.  j 

PRASADHA  is  the  distribution  ; 
sent  of  the  food  that  had  been  j 
hindn  idols  — Wih.  \ 

PURUSHYA   or   great  men,  a| 
b,  ia  Assam,  who  follow  the   doc-  [ 
Damudhar,  Gopul  and  Hari-Deb  j 
I  Vishnu  as  the  sole  god.     They  • 
?ed  into  "  gribi'*  or  lay-men,  who  ; 
lages  of  Vishnu  and  Krishna  and 
gramma,and  the  "Udasin"  who  are 
I  all  image  worship.     The  geuera- 
assed  away,  who  saw  the  remark- 
pamsh  at  the  Ghosaurs  of  Kid- 
He  was  apparently  a   man  about 
I  of  age,   with  a  very   fair   com- 
nd  jet-black  hair.       Ho   did  not 
ik   anything   nor  speak  a   word, 
led  in  a  sitting  posture. 
PUS-WAEL.       Singh.      Entada 
De.  Oand.  W.  8f  A,  Roxb, 
►UTRA  JIVI    or    putrajivi  Tel. 
oxbnrghii,  JR. 

SAKSHI  or  Maisakshi  orMesh- 
mM,  a  gum-resin  found  in  drng- 
9S  which  is  said  by  Ainslie  to 
Arabia*  The  word  means  bufifa-« 
lod  IB  said  by  Wight  to  be  a 
delliam.  In  the  bazaars  at 
0  Ptoiari  or  druggists,  if  asked 
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for  maisakshi,  will  produce  gugnl,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  Arabic  mnql. — 0*8h.  287. 
Mat.  Med.  ii  216  8vo. 

MAHAR,  amongst  the  Mahratta  people 
a  helot  or  predial  slave  race,  small  numbers 
of  whom  are  dwelling  on  the  outskirts  of 
villages,  being  regarded  by   hindoos  as  im- 
pure.    They  are  the  Dher   of  India,  gene- 
rally, the   Holier  of  the   Canarese  people* 
and  the  Paraya  of  the  Tamil  race,  the  pariah 
of  Europeans.     They  eat  the    carcases    of 
horned  cattle  that  die  of  disease,  and  have 
small  grain  allowances  from  the    farmers, 
whom  tbey  help  in  the  fields — being  gene- 
rally part  of  the  balotta  or  municipality,  of 
which  they  are  the  guides,  messengers  and 
watchmen.    They  are  wholly  illiterate,  and 
though  dwelling  amongst  hindoo   sects  for 
two  or  three  thousand   years,  they   are  not 
hindoos  in  religion,  nor  have  they  become 
mahomedans  or  chrisiians,  but  are  shama- 
!  nists,   fetichists,  polytheists,  spirit  and  de- 
[  mon  worshippers.  •   They  are  a  free  spoken, 
i  liberal  minded  race.     They  believe   in    me- 
I  tempsychoses.      The  word    is   pronounced 
I  M'har,    but    is    writt-en    variously     M'her^ 
Maho,  Mow,  Mhar.     See  India. 

MAJHA  RADZA  WENG  or  Radza 
weng,  BuRM.  Chronicles  of  kings.  These 
are  found  in  the  kingdoms  of  Burma,  Pegu, 
Arracan,  Munipoor,  the  old  state  of  Pong 
or  Magoung,  and  indeed  in  all  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations,  even  in  such  small  states  as 
Tavoy  and  the  Shan  principalities  of  Zimme 
and  Laboung. 

M  AH  A  RAG  or  Arad  Island,  is  a  very 
low  -island  on  the  west  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  — Horsburtjh. 

MAHARAJAH.  Sans.  A  hindu  ruler, 
.also  the  highest  titular  honor  given  to  a 
hindn.  The  title  Maha-Rajah  or  great  king, 
in  the  Puranas  and  Hindu  books,  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  sovereign  of  a  vast 
monarchy  which  in  the  second  century,  com- 
prised a  great  part  of  India,  the  Malay  Pen* 
insula,  Sumatra  and  the  neighbouring 
islands.  There  are  now  in  the  feudatory 
states  in  India,  several  hindoo  rulers  by  whom 
the  title  of  maha-rajah  has  been  assumed, 
or  been  given  by  the  British,  the  maha- 
rajah  of  Gwalior,  of  Indore,  of  Travancore, 
of  Vizianagram,  Gwalior  Is  the  capital  of 
the  maharajah  Sindiah. — India  in  Ibth  Cent. 
MA  HA  RAJAH,  an  honorific  appellation 
for  the  head  Gosai  or  chief  priest  of  a  sect 
of  hindus  styled  the  Rudra  sampradayi,  also 
Vallabha  Achariya  also  Gokulastha.  The 
sect  arose  about  the  fifteenth  century  from 
the  teachings  of  Vallabha  Acharya,  a  Tilinga 
brahman,  and  his  doctrines  are  best  known 
as  those  of  the  Gokulastha  gosai,  the  title  of 
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lie   teiicbers*  who   are   usually    in    Bombay  [powder  cmlled  galal  amongst   \m 
hemg   mabarajah.      The    doctrine    of  Yal-    aad   some  of  it  fiilla   upon   \hm 
prLV^ation    was   not  sancti-    breasts  of  the  woznon.     Thii  mpa 


labha   was   that 

tr,  and  that  the  duty  of  tejichers  and  dis- 
ciples was  to  worship  the  deity  not  iu  nudi- 


breasts  of  the  women. 
a  peculiar  priTilegci    of 


if 


the  mmi 


auy    one   else  tfiniw  gnlml  «| 


ty  and  in  hunger,  but  in  costly  apparel  and  i  it  would,  exceptin|Er  oo  the  HoW 


regarded  as  an  iuault  B«^d«» 
nautch  dances  are  occasionfttly  g^ 
maharajah,  but  in  a  different  i 
temple  to  thfit  which  the  idoU 
Moreover  the  female  devotees  i 
visit  the  maharajah  a  family  to 
zenaiia  in  the  temple.  The  maba 
temple*  in  Bombay,  and  fiomei 
are  fceveral  residing  in  the  h  ' 
ever,  is  a  permanent  reftidi; 
This   man's  ancestor, 


cboioo  food.     The  fullowera  of  thus  sect  are 
very  numerous  and  opulent,  the  merchants 
and  bankers,  ex  pec  i  ally  tho.se    from  Gnzerat 
and  M'llwa  belonging  to   it.     Their  templcM 
and  establishment  J?  are   numerous  all    over 
India  but   particnlarly  at  Mat'bura  and  at 
Bin'Sraban,  bat  at  Sri  Nat'h  Dwar,  at  Ajmir. 
i«  the   most  celebrated  atid  most  riphly    en-  | 
dowed    of  all    the    Go^aiu    establiabmentA.  | 
The   disciples    who  are  devout,    make  the  i 
three-fold  *  Samarpauu/ tan,  man,  d'han,  ofj 

body,  mind,  wt^altb,  to  the  gnru,  whom  |  jab,  originally  visited 
many  of  the  Bhattya  race  regard  as  an  in-  '  that  occa'^ion  all  the  Tiu«l 
carnation  of  Krishna,  whose  worship,  as  the  '  i>*liind  collected  io  n  bodv,  uai 
Bala  Gopfila,  tbey  follow.  Of  the  thousands  His  Holiness  to  settle  pernia&etii 
of  religious  sects  which  liave  thrown  the  '  family,  *  for  the  panficAliaa  of 
pnre  and  Vedic  religion  of  the  hindns  into  |  offering  at  the  Bitme  time  to  boil 
inexplicable  chaos,  there  is  none  which  ^  for  him,  and  to  make  arranj^^iM 
has  been  so  pfominently  and  so  notori-  i  his  expenses  in  connection  witli 
ously  brought  before  tlie  public  at  large  as  ,  Accordingly,  to  secure  n  permfti 
that  of  the  Valnbhachari,  by  the  disclosures  !  which  should  not  press  beavil 
made  by  the  great  libel  case  of  18G2.  The  1  devotees,  a  tiut  upon  artioleftol 
major  part,  both  male  and  female,  of  the 
aect  who  acknowledge  the  authoriry  of  the 
maharajabs  are  so  complet-eiy  enslaved  by 
their  vile  practice^,  are  so  deail  to  their 
enormity,  th^it  nothing  apareutly  can  shake 
their  moral  torpor.  In  the  present  day  there 
are  about  sixty  or  seventy  maharajahs  in 
India,  who  are  spread  over  the  cities  of  Hin- 
do9ta.n.  Of  the<e,  the  maharajab  at  Sreejee 
is  said  to  be  the  chief,  and  he  has  a  great 
temple  near  Oodeypur,  The  maharajabs 
appear  to  read  the  Purans  and  preach  ser- 
mons to  the  people,  bnt  they  are  generally 
^cgao^v'd  in  worshippmg  the  sacred*  imasros. 
In  otber  words  the  people  worship  the  ma- 
harajabs and  the  maharajabs  only  worship 
the  images.  When  the  people  wish  to  wor- 
ship a  maharajah,  they  fetch  him  to  their 
houses,  oflfer  him  flowers,  wave  a  light 
round  him,  present  him  with  mone}',  and 
firostrate  themselves  at  his  feet.  The  ma- 
ir»jahs   on    their   part   worship  the  goda 

much   in    the  samo  way,  only  that,  in  addi-  ,  -  ..^^^.-«,    «    „_ 

tion,  they  bathe  and  dress  the  images,  a  ce-  i  temple  witlioQt  expoidnir  the  1m 
remony  which  is  dispensed  with  in  the  wor-  )  family  to  KURpieion.     M&nj 
ship  of  the   mahanijah.     Again,  on  certain  ^     *      - 

occaksioas  it  %b  customary  to  worship  the 
idol  by  jiwinging  it;  and  accordingly  at 
^rheRo  swinging  fttstivals,  swinging  the  ma- 
a  religious  ceremony  which  is 
by  the  female  members  of  the 
I.e  disciples.  Whilst 
g  he  thr*>ws  the  I'cd 


determined  upon ;  and  all  tM 
merchanta,  who  in  Bombav  pci 
nopoJy  in  almost  every  impertaq 
trade,  solemnly  bound  tUemseIf« 
the  pnce  of  every  aitide  the 
sell.  The  re&ult  is  that  aL 
are  rai«i>d  every  year  for  aix 
rajahs  of  whom  the  uialtarajal 
receivea  about  hutfa  lakh  per  jh^ 
According  to  the  d^wtrirtea  of  l| 
oharya  sect^  every  maharHJah  is  o^ 
the  husband  of  bin  female  dero^i 
reason  and  ciinAcience  tei 
doctrines,  Bud  the  law  of  mi 
pi-ogress  was  fuiailcHi,  in  1 
held  a  meet  in  c:  at  wbicb 
that  none  of  thttir  daoghleni 
be  allowed  to  resort  to  tba 
worship,  except  at  certain 
when  the  maharajaha  woaJ4 
occupied  in  cerernontea  at  the 
will  l>^  impoaRtble  for  any  napM 
or  Bhattia   to    freqaeoi    a   Ifi 


no  doubt,  bare  been  as  ignoraotl 
lie  in  general  were  before  iKelm 
of  the  debauched  hahtts  of  l)ie 
or,  if  tbey  knew  whai 
fitdcred  sucH  praetiee«   to  be 
their  religion.        Bold   ami 
fitly  concluded  Sir    J^sc 
ment ; — ^**  It  is  not  a    uO( 
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been    before   tis ;  it    is    a  question 
ity.        The   principles    for    which 
idiiiii     and     his    witnesses     ba^e 
iCeodiog  is  simply  this — thai   what 
wrong  cinnot    be    theologically 
when   practices   which   8ap   the 
ons  of  morality,  which   involve 
oil   of    the    eternal   and    immutable 
right,  are  esrablished    in  the  name 
nv    the    sanction     of    relif*ioii,  thtsj 
>r    the  common    welfare  of   society » 
lie  in  thereat  of  humanity  itself,  to  be 
deaouoeed  and  ex  ponied.      The    d.'- 
»  have  denounced  and  have  exposed 
At  a  risk  and  at  a  cost  which  we 
ad^q  namely     measure,     these    men 
me  determined    baltb  against  a  foal 
irerfal    deiaaioa.     They  have  dared 
COS  torn    and    error    boldly   m  the 
id    proclaim     before    the     world    of 
Cartes  that  their  evil    h    not  good, 
lie  is    not   the    trnth.     In    thus 
have  dune  bravely  and  well.     It 
;ble    to  express    a    hope    that 
have  done  will  not  have  been   in 
the  i^eed  they  have  sown  will  bear 
Lat    their  courage  and  constancy 
irarded  by  a  steady  inftrease  in  the 
.  of    those,  whom  their   words    and 
^le  have  quickened  with   thought 
d  to  resistance,   whose    homej 
h  el  ped  to  c  1  ea  nse  fro  m    I  oath  some 
und  whose  son  Is  they  have  ner.  free 
insf  bonda«;^." 
AJPUH.        A   large    and   popo- 
%fS^  in   the  Mandla  district    imrnedi- 
fsite  toMandla,   nt  the  confluence 
arbada  and    Banjar.     Its    ancient 
id  liO  hav*j  been  Brahmjiputra,  bat 
I7S7    raja-maharaj     Sa   founded 
it  Tillage  and   its  name   was  then 
Maharajpnr. 

RAJPUE  in  L.  25^  SV  9"  K  h. 

*•  E.  inBundelkhand,S.  of  Gwalior. 

tion  i«  1^97  ft.  above  the  sea. 

ANA,  means  Great  Prince,   the 

which  the  ralers  of  Odeypoor  are 
d  tflti  nguishcd- — Maholnis  Cent  ml 
ol.  L  p.  342, 

ABASHTRA,  the Mahratta  country. 
prpv^ince  in  ancient  times  Tagara 
led  as  a  commercial  mart.  Its  loca* 
w  unkown  but  it  has  been  supposed 
lur  the  modern  Dowlatabad  now 
e  beneath  the  fortress,  Tlie 
spying  Mahrashtra,  is  known 
litn.  The  men  are  robust,  and 
ployed  as  cultivators  :  The 
not  welUfeatui'ed  nor  well- 
Sareda  Tilaka/  a  mono- 
than  the  plav    of  Mrich* 
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chakati  which  wa^  of  the  1st  centnry  of  tbe 
Era  but  still  of  comparative  antiquity,  there 
is  a  carious  and  amuMiug  description  of  th© 
various  women  of  Indis,  distinguishing  each 
by  her  nationality. 

'There  goes  the  maid  of  Gurjara  (Gti- 
zerat),  blooming  as  with  perpetual  youth, 
having  eyes  like  tbe  chakora,  of  the  complex* 
ion  of  the  yellow  Rochanii^  and  a  voice  mu- 
sical as  that  of  the  Parrot.  She  weart  ] 
anklet-s  of  silver,  large  earings  set  with 
pearls,  and  her  bodice  is  buttoned  below  the 
hips  with  gems.' 

*  The  matron  of  Maharashtra  proceed* 
yonder,  her  ff»rehead  stained  with  saffron, 
and  with  silver  chains  upon  her  feet;  she 
wears  a  coloured  veil,  and  a  girdle  round  her 
loins/ 

A  Chola  female  (south  of  India)  ap- 
proaches, whose  cheeks  are  tinted  with  saf- 
fron, and  whose  dress  is  embroidered  with 
the  buds  of  the  lotos/ 

Tbe  bodice  which  buttons  below  the 
hips,  is  certainly  unknown  at  the  present 
day,  either  in  Gnzerat  or  elsewhere  in  India; 
and  as  no  single  cloth,  as  a  scarf^  or  the  pi-a- 
aent  '*  Sftre,"  coatd  be  buttoned,  we  can  only 
presume  that  the  garment  was  cut  out  and 
sewn  in  the  fashion  of  a  long  tight  fitting 
robe,  as  in  use  among  Persian  women  of  the 
preijent  time, 

MAHASER.  A  carp,  and  other  rivers 
of  India. — Hooker,  Hhti.  Jour,  p.  398»  Vol.  I 

MAHASEWA,  SURATISSA,  in  Cejlon, 
See  Inscriptions,  p.  382. 

MAHASIAMBALA.   Sikg.   Tamarind. 

MAHA  SIVA  RATRL  One  of  the 
greatest  ft^stivals  in  the  hindn  calendar  oc 
curs  abonr.  the  middle  of  Febrnary,  Va- 
rious  legends  are  given  in  connection  with 
this  festival,  but  public  opinion  among  the 
hindua,  in  in  favour  of  the  following.  Ra- 
venan,  king  of  Lunka,  undertook  a  pilgri- 
mage to  Mount  Mern,  the  residence  of  Siva, 
and  there  put  himself  through  a  course  of 
the  most  rigid  penance,  and  supplicated  tbe 
god  by  fasting  and  prayer.  Siva  appeared  to 
him  and  a>ik©d  him  his  desire.  The  king  re- 
plied that  he  had  only  one  request  to  make, 
and  that  whs  that  none  of  the  gods  should 
be  permitted  to  invade  his  country,  and  that 
they  should  not  have  power  either  to  conquer 
or  slay  him.  Siva,  in  reply,  gave  him  a  lingam 
of  stone  and  commanded  him  to  take  it  to  his 
conn  tr3%  and  there  build  a  temple  over  it  to  hia 
honor.  He  fartlier  enjoined  him  not  to  place  it 
I  on  any  carriage  but  to  carry  it  himself  He 
I  was  also  not  to  sot  it  down  anywhere  on  the 
road,  for  if  be  did  he  would  never,  the  god 
'  9aid,  be  able   to  lift  it  oif  the    ground  again. 
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MAHAVIRA. 

An  impHcit  obedieoce  to  these  iujaucUous 
would  obtain  for  him  a  favourable  answer 
to  his  prayers.  When  Ravenan  bad  started 
from  Mount  Mem  with  the  liugam,  the  other 
gods  fiupplicared  Pillyfir  after  this  wise : — 
**  This  Ravenan  has  been  a  constiint  source 
of  nntioyanco  and  trouble  to  u^ ;  and  now 
thitt  be  has  obtained,  from  Sivii,  tiiis  lingnni 
as  a. protection  from  our  power,  he  will  be- 
come yet  more  arrogant  antl  troublesome. 
You  niustf  therefore,  derise  somo  means  ot 
depriviug  him  of  the  lingaiii  before  he 
rea^'hea   the   countrj,"     Pillyar  acceded   to 


MAHAZAR 

MAHAWAKSO.     A   metrical 
in  Pali  of  the  dynastic  hiatory  of 
of  Ceylon,   from    B.  C.  ^45  ta  A 
discovered   and    translated    *-   ^'' 
Turn  our.     The   authoritieH 
length    of   Chnndra     Goptn  ♦*    r^i;^ 
sornc    miike    thirty- four  y«ars, 
only    twenty- four*     The    Mab 
thiHy-fonr  years,    the   T>it^*^ 
Vayu  Parana    give    on  ^Uni 

This  difTerence  may.  pe 
ed  in  two  distinct  reckoamgw  of  lb 
his  accession,   the  one  p«irty  ormnll 


this   request,   and    summotiing   Varuna,  he  |  the  dentb   of  Nanda    Mahnpiidnia, 
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desired  him  to  enter  into  the  stomach  of 
the  king  of  Lunka  and  *  become  water,  so 
as  to  fill  him/  This  Yarana  accordingly 
did.  Rave  nan,  when  the  watery  element 
HI  led  him  begauu  to  feel  erceedingly  uncom- 
fortable and  dropsical,  and  looked  out  for 
some  shady  reti'^at  where  he  might  rest  a 
while  till  the  waters  had  subsided!  Pillyar, 
at  tbifl  mnmeut,  a-'^sumed  the  form  of  a 
bmbmin  child  and  appeat*ed  to  him.  Ra* 
venan.  on  seeing  him,  asked  him  to  carry 
the  linsrnm  for  a  ft*w  minutes. 

MAH  ASU*  Tbe  rid^e  and  slopes  of  Ma- 
hasn.  in  the  alpine  Panjnb,  which  were  for- 
merly covered  with  the  finest  timber,  pre- 
sent localities  for  planting  that  are  hardly 
surpassed  any  where  on  tbe  hills,  Its 
forest  has  disappoarod  and  va^^t  letTaces 
of  potato  cobivation  have  taken  its  place. 
The  crest  of  the  Mahasu  ridge  is»  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Herbert,  9200  feet.  On 
the  very  summit  of  the'  Hdge,  there 
area  few  tree^of  Quercus  semecarpi folia,  the 
alpine  oak  of  the  western  Himalaya,  an 
European  looking  and  partially  d^oidiions 
species,  and  of  Picca  webbiaua  or  Pindrow, 
the  silver  fir  of  the  Indian  mountains,  a 
dark  sombre-looking  pine,  abundant  in  the 
forests  of  the  interior.  These  trees  may  be 
adopted  as  the  ohai-acteristics  of  the  sob-al- 
pine zone,  in  every  part  of  which,  from  9,000 
to  aboQt  1 2,000  feet,  which  is  the  highest 
limit  of  tree  vegetation  in  the  w^estern  Hima- 
laya, they  abound.  On  Mahasu  they  are 
entirely  confined  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  form  no  part  of  the  forest  below.  —  fl. 
€1.  Panj  Report,  p.  25.  Dr.  Thamgon's  Traveh 
in  Western  Hintalaija  and  Tibet,  p.  33,  35. 

MA  HA  TIT  A.  BENg.  Chiretta  ;  Andro- 
graph  is  panieulnta, — Wall. 

MAHA  TOBALEO.  Smo.  Crimim 
Matictim«  Wild.   Herb. 

Ma  HAUL,    Hind.     Pyrua  knmaonensis. 
MAHAVA^.     See  Vcdas. 


lAHAVlRA  from    Maha   great,  vira  a 
;  the  Ififit  and  grt^test  of  the  Jaina  satnt^t. 


325.  and  the  other  party  from  the 
of  India,  in  B.  C  315.     Some  mwrnxa 
this  kind   is  clearly   necessary   to 
the  different  authoritiea,  nnlesA,    t 
lak*^   the   only    altemativ©    of  ada 
one    and    of  reject! n*?   the    olhi!?. 
period  the  capital  of  India    waa  Bi 
or   Palibothra^    which   waa   ffimaM 
Gangps,  at  the  junction  of   th#  Kf 
or  Alaos  River.     The   former   ti 
ready    been    identified     with     I  lie ' 
i  Hiranyribalin  an  epithet  which  Ittt  i 
f  plienl    both    to  the  Gan<  tit 

But  the    latter  name    c 
Hl-le-an   of  the  Cbtnese    tfftT€Ll«l 
was   t^  the  north   of  th#   G 
therefore  ondottbte»dly  the  * 
this  river  still  joins  the  Gan^*-?* 
opposite  to    Patna— that    iii^ 
metropolis,    as    its    proper 
implies;  the   junction    af  tha 
nine  or  ten  miles  above  Patt»»^ 
is  good    reAAOD  for    bettering   tisilt 
once  joined  the  Ganges  at  Bal 
kipur,  imntediatelv  ahi^i'e  l*at] 
possible  that  the  Erra»aboa«  majr' 
intended  for  the  Son,  iknd  tb#  A^ 
Gnndiik.     Accordiug  to  M«| 
bothra   waa  eighty   atadin,   op   im 
miles  in  length  ;  and    fi(i#«fi    ctaufi 
mile  and    two-thirds    m    br^adtli. 
surrounded  with  a  deop  dit<sh,  mot 
closed  by   loft>y  wooden  wiUbi,  pia 
loop-holes    for    tb**    diacbjM^f^    <# 
Arrian,  India  x*  arid    St 
ing  Megnsthenee. — Sh- 
ktn.     See  India,  lDM;ripuaaa,  ^SnfM 

MA  HA  YUG.     S€#  Yitg. 

MAHA-WELLI-GANGA,  tW 
Ptolemy,  rises  near  Adams  Pc^L  li  I 
It  traverses  more  than  ona-fclitnl  ot  ill 
tain  zone,  and  drains  upnrwrdff  af  € 
milesy  gnwa  into  the  seA  iiear*Md| 
after  a  coarse  of  1S4  miW — '^••'  ^ 
neti^'^  Ofifflon, 

MAHAZAB.  Ab.  A  f«pr 
basamama.  a  wriltefi 


W 


S*  one  of  the  Seychelle  group,  is 
miles  long  and  4  broad.  Its  anchor- 
lat  4*  3a'  S,  and  loog,  55^  33'  E.— 
A. 

S  FORT,  in  lafc.  11^  41'  K.,  is  near 
b  of  ft  small  river»  4  or  5  miles  suulh 


'  V,  8on  of  Asoka,  king  of 
•  C*  236,  converted  Ceylon 
(BTu.  The  earliest  recorded  voyage 
i  Bhagaruttee  was  made  in  the  a^re 
^  who  sent  his  son  Mnliendra  with 
^,Baddha*s  sacred  pee  pal  tree  on 
Wjto  the  kin^  of  Cejlon, —  2V.  of 
rr.  p.  20. 

SNDRA  a  chain  of  monntains  ex* 
te^g  the  eaJitem  side  of  the  peniii- 
Hni  between  Orisaa,  the  Northern 
M  Gondwaua.  Near  Ganjam,  is  the 
ft  Mallai. 
SNDBA  is  another  name  of  Indra, 

JNDR.A  GUPTA.   See  Inscriptions. 

ENDEA   PALA   DEVA.     See  In- 

I* 

IBA«  in  Gnserat.    Us  chief  is  of  the 

loe*     See  Knmarpal. 

£BH,  on    the  Ganges  is  famous    for 

I  ^cene  where  Juggernaoth  nnd  his 

Bnlaram,    having  faftted  the  whole 

aed  a  bracelet  with  a  shopkeeper  to 

Iae  food.  The  ornament  was 
the  Pandas  (priests)  on  their 
»ree»  and  they  came  to  release 
«hopkeeper. — Tr,   of  Hind.  Vol, 

I8HA,  See  Laksbmi,  Parvati,  Siva. 
3S&ASUR.      In  the  sculpt  ares  of 

at  the  Burabur  Caves,   Darga 

hesh-Asar/*  is  the  principal  and 

ipeated. 

TAR  A  (the   great  lord)   one  of 
lords  or  faces  of  Siva.     See 

pina, 

rABI.     See  Sacti. 
FATI.     See  Sehesra^  Arjuna. 

irsian.  a  fish. 

lANDRA.     See  Inscription B. 

iver  that  rises  in  the  district  of 

ifter  a  conrse  of  350  miles,  dis- 
th©  gnif  of  Cambay, 
[AJA.     See  Inscriptions. 
ra,  in  lat  23^  30'  N.  long  75* 

Iwa,  23  miles  N,  of  Ujein.  The 
rhl  of  the  village  above  the  sea 
ij^— Scott 

^■OKE,  battle  of  Mahidpore,  on 
RL  1^17   foaght  and  won  by  the 
y^jrar  against  the  Mahrattas. 
Hp.     HiKD*     generic  term  in  the 
^^h  l^nda  above  river  inandation. 


MAHl  KANTA.     See  Koh 

MAHIN.     Hind,     Tephrosia  sp. 

MAHI  PALA.     See  Inscriptions.  

MAHI  lilTBIAN.  Dried  shrimps,  ffom 
the  coast  of  Sindh,  also  an  nndeiennined 
drag,  in  appeannnce  consisting  of  dried  ttp 
piece!*,  having  a  grey  color. 

MAHISAKS^HL  Tel.  Amyris  commi- 
phora. 

ilAHITARTYAL,  f«ee  Pran-nathi. 

MAHI^ZAHRA.  Pers.  CoccqIus  indi- 
caff,  Eno. 

MAHLU,     Ht^fD.     Bnnhinia  racemosa, 

MAHMAH  KHATUN.  The  Euphrates 
rining  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
in  its  course  to  the  Thdian  Oce^n,  almost 
skirting  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  one 
time  formed  the  principal  link  connecting  En- 
rope  commercially  with  the  East.  It  has  two 
great  soarces  in  the  Armenian  mountains, 
and  the  most  northern  of  these  soarces  is 
sitnated  in  the  Anti-Tanrns,  25  miles  N.  E. 
of  Erz-Ham.  The  branch  from  thence  takes 
at  first  a  we.st^rly  direction,  and  after  pans- 
iog  within  soven  or  eight  miles  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Armenia  it  is  joined  by  two  smnll 
feeders.  Its  firnt  large  tributary  however, 
is  the  Mahmah  Khatun,  which  rnns  into  it 
down  the  plain  of  Tehnin. 

MAHMAN.  In  Gnzei-at  is  a  numerous 
r5i.ce,  called  Mahman,  or,  in  conversation, 
Mehman.  Mimy  families  of  this  sect,  live  in 
Bombay,  and  are  a  very  usefal,  hard- work* 
ing,  trnsfy  pt^ople. 

MAHMOUDIAH  canal  in  Egypt  ex- 
csvated  by  Mnhomed  Ali,  tim^  from  Alex- 
andria to  the  Nile. 

MAHMOOD.  Commonly  called  of  Ghaz- 
ni,  a  bravo,  experienced,  prudent  sove- 
reign^ distinguislied  in  war  and  ns  a  civil 
ud mints trator.  He  cultivated  learning  and 
promoted  architecture.  He  founded  a  uni- 
versity  at  Ghazni.  He  rnled  from  A.  D.  997 
to  A.  D.  1030,  in  which  period  he  extended 
his  dominions  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Sea  of  Aral  and  from  the  mountains  of  Kniw 
disian  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutiej.  Mahmood 
son  of  Sabaktagin,  put  aside  his  elder  brother 
Ismael  in  A.  D.  997.  In  A.  D.  lOOl  he  made 
his  firfit  campaign  against  the  hrndns  of  India. 
In  August  of  that  year,  he  met  Jeypala,  at 
Peshawar,  with  10,000  horse,  and  totally 
defeated  him.  He  then  snbdned  the  rajah  of 
Bhatnair  a  chief  under  the  rulers  of  Lahore. 
Mah mood's  third  expedition  was  against 
Daood,  governor  of  Multan,  whom  Anangpal 
had  instigated  to  revolt.  Mahmood  then 
turned  bis  arms  against  Anangpal,  who 
formed  a  coalition  with  the  kings  of  Ujein, 
Calinjar,  Gwalior,  Kauuj,  Delhi  and  Ajmir 
It  was  the  largest  army  that  np  till  then  had 
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MAH^IUD. 

opposed  tbe  znahomedatia,  and  the  armies 
met  at  Pesbawar.  The  battle  was  long 
doubtful  bot,  at  length,  Anangpal  fled  leav- 
ing 20,000  dead  on  the  field. 

Mahmood,  in  A,  D.  1008,  captured  the 
temple  of  Nagarkot  fi^orn  which  he  is  said 
to  have  carried  off  1,100  manrids  of  pure 
gold  and  silver  plate  and  jewels.  In 
A.  D.  lull,  he  ciiptured  the  temple  of  Tha- 
nesur  and  sent  200,000  captives  to  Ghazni 
laden  with  all  the  costly  idols  and  wealth.  His 
ueventh  and  eiglith  expeditimjs  both  unim- 
portant were  to  Cashnjir.  Hi«  ninth  was  in 
A.  D.  1017,  he  marched  with  100,000  horse, 
and  20,000  foot.  He  conquered  Uanouj  and 
took  Mnttra,  which  for  20  days  be  gave 
op  to  plunder  and  nil  the  idols  were  either 
melted  down  or  demolishe<l.  His  tenth  and 
lafit  expedition  waa  directed  at^ainat  tlie 
temple  of  Sorauath,  in  1024,  which  he  took, 
aft^r  a  severe  fight,  in  which  5,000  hinrlus 
fell.  He  obtained  great  wealth  here.  In  A,  D. 
1026  he  conquered  Persia,  from  which  ho 
returned  to  his  capital  where  he  died  A.  D, 
1030  at  tbe  age  of  sixty.  He  left  two  sons, 
Mahomed  and  Musaood,  with  whom  com- 
menced a  period  of  anarchy.  At  the  time 
of  Mahmnd's  invasions, In tiia  appears  to  have 
been  divided,  and  perhaps  had  been  t*o  for  oen* 
turies  before,  amono^t  a  host  of  subordinate 
chieffi  each  owing  homiige  to  one  of  four  consi- 
derable  states.  These  four  were,  Delhi,  under 
theCbahone;  Cannnj,  nnder  the  Rah  tore  ; 
Mewar^  nnder  tbe  Gehlote  ;  and  Anhulwarra, 
ntider  tbe  Chaura  and  Salankhi  dynasties. 
Delhi  included  the  territory  westward  from 
the  AravalU  to  the  Indus,  and  northward  to 
the  Himalaya;  Conouj  extended  eestward  to 
Benares,  and  comprehended  a  portion  of 
Bundlekund.  As  he  sacked  and  pUindered 
Muttra  on  the  one  hand  and  T'hanesnr  on  the 
other,  had  Delhi  possessed  any  impor- 
tance,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  eMcaped  him. 
It  waa  not  until  Anangpal  II  bad  rebuilt 
Delhi  in  1052  that  it  was  again  a  populous 
city  and  its  inbabifeanta  an  opulent  and  Inx- 
nrious  people,  Firdosi,  author  of  the  Shah 
Namah,  a  Pernian  poem,  wrote  it  at  tbe  re- 
quest of  Mahmud  of  Gbizni,but,  disappointed 
of  tbe  promised  reward  of  30,000  drachmas, 
be  returned  to  Taos  bis  native  city  and  there 
^led, — The  British  world  in  the  East,  Ritchie 
Vol  I  p.  26.     Tr,  of  Bind,  Vol  Tip,  lo8. 

MAHMUD,  the  6th  of  tbe    Kharasmian 
dynasty,    was    driven  out    of    Ghazni    by 
'3hengiz  Klhan  in  1218  and  died  in  1220  — 
*^i0.        

HAHMITD,  called  sultan  Mahmud,  reign- 

1  at  Dehli  in  1398.      He  was  tbe  grandson 
Fthe  emperor  Feroz  and  was  conquered  and 
oy  Titnur.— Grme. 
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monia. 

MAHMUN,    great    gran^Mm 
invaded  Cheetore  from  Kbo 
twenty-fonr  engagements 
expelled, 

MA  HOB.     SeeDven. 

MA  HOGAN Y,     Caob^  of  < 
Swietenia  mahogani,  named  »fM»»  i 
Swieteu^  a  physician  o'  m 

in  tl\e  West  Indies  aiM  <j 

naturalized  in  some  partH  of  ii 
a  iufry  tree  with  a  large  8preadm| 
glossy  pinrtate  leaves.  The  trunk 
excet*ds40  feet  in  length,  with 
of  <>  feet.  The  timber  is  of  li  rich 
of  di Cerent  shades  and  niftrking«, 
a  brilliant  polbb,  close- grmined, 
liable  to  warp  or  shrink,  nnd  hmr 
resinous  juice  which  preserrei 
from  tbe  attacks  of  insects 
be^t  Spanish  mahogany 
by  the  fact,  that  tbe  Messrs, 
£3,0UO,  for  three  logs  of  fi&«i  loalii 
15  feet  long  and  38  inches  v|iii| 
logs  were  tbe  produce  of  a  flcingfa 
wood  was  exceedingly  beAnlifnl, 
polished,  it  reflected  the  Itgbl 
manner,  offering  a  different  figtii 
ever  direction  it  was  viewed.QtfCie^ 
ing,  the  purchaae  of  this  wood  h 
tery  and  dealars  in  mahogsoy 
dace  an  augur  before  baying  a  lof 
does  not  always  enable  them  to 
precision  respecting  tlie  qnalttjof 
Honduras  mahogany  grows 
moi^t  low  land,  is  generally  sii 
and  spongy.  It  lias,  boweirer 
age  of  holding  glue  admirably* 
cons-^quence,mueb  used  as  a 
to  place  veneers  of  tbe  6o4> 
gany.  The  mahogany  of  Cabal 
and  of  the  islands  in  genefnK  i»  c^ 
dark  coloured,  and  someitmia  bij 
ed :  it  is  known  as  Spaninb 
The  colours  are  bronght  ont  by  tl 
tion  of  oil  or  varnish,  but  mneh 
soaking  of  the  wood  in  watsr  m 
its  beauty  and  render  it  of  a  din 
Tbe  colour  of  mahogany  is  olteo 
deepeited  by  alkaline  applieaiioi 
best  affeat  is  produced  by  tbe  a»t^ 
less  varnish,  which  allows  tbe 
of  tbe  wood  to  be  display 
first  mention  of  this  ^ 
in  1 597,  when  it  was  n 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
tbe  timber  was  not  br.^ 
about  tbe  beginnini^  of  | 
when  a  few  planks 
in  a  vessel  from  the  West 
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MAHOMED. 

GibboD8«  and  would  have  been  used, 

their   Imt-dnesf),  by  his  workmou  in 

'  a  house  in  Coveut  Gai'den.    Having 

Died  by  them,  a  piece  was  given  to 

1  maker,  named  Wollastou,  with  the 

that  he  would  make  a  candle- box  of 

[lis  being  done,  the  candle-box  proved 

i^utifnl    that  it  became    an    object    of 

.tty,  and  the  despised  mahogany  came 

%t  request,  and  was  soon  eatabliiihed 

Ttiluable  material  for  household  furni* 

The  genuine  mahogany  tree  may  be 

in     Rome  Indian     gardens,    where    it 

to  flouriab.     The  Mahogany   grows 

in   Bengal  as  in  its  native  country, 

!ingb  inferior   in   fineness  of  grain  to 

^kind.^,  it  is  at  lea^st  equal  in   quality 

'^  Jamaica.  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  a  paper 

to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1806,  on 

_  itb  of  trees  in  the  Botanic   Garden 

tlcntta,    mentions    that    two    plants 

9t  introduced  into  India)  were  sent 

^Bonourable   the  Court  of  Directors 

;kiii.nic  Garden  in  1795,  and  by   the 

,  above  five  baud  red  plants    had 

ed     from    tbese     two. — Faulkner^ 

Mason.     8oi\  of  ArU  Tt'a/its.   VoL 

154,     Royh's  ProtlncUve  Uesources 


)I^IED,  the  founder  of  the  mahome- 

;ion,  was  born  on  the  lOth  November 

died  on  the  8th   June  6t>2,  in  his 

y^ar*       The    Arabian    prophet,    the 

(  are  terms*  sometimes  applied  .to  him 

>peai]   Hteratare,    hut    his  followers 

recognize  the  appellations  of    Risul 

the  messenger  (or  prophet)  of  God, 

^aigbambar,  the  bearer  of  a  message. 

of  the  tribe  of  Koresh  :    his  great 

Ifjither  s  name  was  Hashim  ;  that  of  his 

llkther,  was    Ab-ul-Mutalib,  whose  son 

iDllab   was   the    father    of  Mahomed. 

led      is     generally       supposed      to 

of  Ismaelitic  oriq^in,  of  the  tribe 

In  Genesis,  Ismail   is     made 

an    Egyptian    woman,  but  Ai*ab 

make  bim  marry  into  the  family 

_         a  descendant  of  Kahtan-     Pro- 

lie   bad  two  wives.     The    Keuanah 

from  which  he  sprung,  was  near  akin  to 

Kais,  and  both  were  descended  from 

whose   name   was   the    war  cry  of 

bem  Arabs,  in  their  combats  with 

of  Yemen.     The  descendants  of 

,  Arab  ul  Arab,  were  held  to  bo  the 

of  all  Arabia  and    it  is  surmised 

Ulifl   alliance    was  introduced  to  raise 

icnad  into  the  noble  families  of  Arabia. 

•  nMancholy  incidents  associated  with 

tfaep  of  Mahomed's  birth  and 

deepeocd   the    seriousness   aod 
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heightened  the  sensibilty  of  his  character. 
H&  was  a  po.sthuraous  child,  orphan  of  both 
father   and   mother   at   five   years   of    age, 
among  a  people  with  whom  to  be  an  orphan 
was  a  disgrace.      How  deeply   he  felt  bia 
nnpi*otected  state   is  evident  from  the  ear- 
nestness and   frequency   with  which    in  the 
Koran  he  recommends  orphans  to  the  caro 
of  the  Faithfuh     The  life  and  destiny  of  biB 
father  Abdullah   was   also   peculiar,  for  h« 
narrowly  escaped  being  offered   in  sacrifice 
to  an  idol,  in  consequence  of  a  rash  vow  of 
Abd-nl-Mutalib,  and   was   only   rescued   at 
the  price  of  a  hundred  camels.      Mahomed 
was  born   during    the    period    of  tears  and 
desolation  of  his  mother,  Amina,  aft^r  the 
death  of  her  young  husband,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  on   a  caravan  journey  j  when 
born,   he  was   carried   by   his  grandfather 
before    an    idol,    and    received    bis  name. 
Unable  to  nurse  her  own  rnfant,  his  mother, 
after  Arab  fashion,  wished  to  send  him  to 
the  desert  to  be  reared ;  but  the  Bedouin 
nurse  who  ultimately  took  bim    at  first  re* 
fused  to  have  charge  of  a  fatherless  boy.     At 
six  years  of  age  Mahomed  lost  his  mother 
also,  and  was  taken  care  of  by  his  grand- 
tuther,  and  on  the  deatJi  of  the  latter  three 
yaars  lat^r,  by  Abn  Taleb,   his  uncle,  who 
as  long  as  be  lived  gave  him  his  protection. 
The  event<3  known  of  his  youth  are  few. 
He  appears  to  have  accompanied  his  uncle 
to  Syria,  and  on  that    journey   mahomedans 
place  the  absurd  legend  of  Sergius,  Pjerzi, 
or  Bahzra  recognising  the  boy  as  the  future 
prophet  by  a  mark  between  his  shoulders- 
During  the  wars  of  the  tribes  known  as  the 
ware  of  the  Fid  jar,  he  is  reported  to  have 
been    present    at  one  battle  when  he  was 
fourteen,  and  to  have  picked  up  arrows  for 
his  uncle  ;  at  twenty  be  was  keeping  sheep 
for  something  like  a  farthing  a  day — an  oc- 
cupation   considered     disgraceful    by    the 
Arabs  and  abandoned  to  slaves  and  women* 
But  Mahomed  always  loved  to  dwell  on  the 
fact  that  MoscP,  and  Jacob «  and  David  had 
been  shepherds  before  him,  and  indeed  the 
race  of  visionaries  and  prophets  has  generally 
been    largely     recruited   among   shepherds 
aiid    herdsmen.      Not   long   afterwards   ho 
entered  the   service  of  Khadija,  a  wealthy 
trading  widow  with  ttree  children,  as  camel* 
driver  of  the  caravans  which  she  despatched 
to  the  different  markets  of  Arabia  and  Syria 
and  rose  by  his  good  conduct  to  be  master 
of  tbo  caravan,  a  position  of  confidence.     Ho 
was  found  a  good  man   of  business,  and  to 
have  an   acute   perception   of   the   market 
value  of   the  striped  stuffs  and  incense  of 
Yemen,  aijd  the  leather  of  .\nibia,  which  ho 
exchanged  in  the  markets  of  Syria  for  uw 
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and  oiI|  and  the  silk  goods  of  DAntAScns, 

while  his  loup;  monot-o no na  raarcboa  across 
the  desert  with  his  long  file  of  camels  were 
perhaps  spent    in    mcditatiop.      His    good 
f|nalitic8  gained  him  the  title  of  '  El  Amin* 
— the    honest   fellow.      Ho   was  of  comely 
appearanc©,and    Kfiadija,   in  spite  of  being 
fifteen   years  older  than  Afahomed — an   iin* 
lense  diffefoneo  in  a  conn  try  like  Arskbia — 
noeived  the  project  of  maiTying  hinn,  and 
it  into  execntion.     For  Racb  a  mar- 
Mahomed  seems    to    have   been  an 
plary  hnslmnd.      He  married  another 
wife,  it  is  true,  in  two  months  after  Kbadi- 
ja*8  death  ;  but  h©  never  ceased  to  speak  of 
his  deceased  wife  in  snob  term«  of  praise, 
that  Ayasba  declared  she  waa  the  only  one 
of  the  propbet's  wives  of  whom  she  had  ever 
foU  jealons*      Seven  children    were  the  re- 
sult of  this  marrige ;  and  throughout  the  Bast 
crowds  of  green  tnrbans  claim  to  be  descended 
from  some  one  of  tbe  tbree  daughters  who 
aurvived.      There  were  thT'eo  sons,  who  all 
died  youn^ — one    was   called    Abd    Manaf, 
after  the  idol,  which  proves  that  Mahomed 
was  at  that  time  still  an  idolatcT.      The  last 
danghtcr,  Fatima,  was  born  eleven  years  after 
tbe  marriage — when   Kbadija   was   beyond 
fifty.  Four  years  after  the  birth  of  Fatima  he 
bad  bis  fii*st  vision,  and  in  connexion  with 
that  event  some  considerations  are  necessary 
respecting  his  mental  and  bodily  constitution. 
Whatever  may  have   been   the  superiority 
of  bis  moral  character,  it  is  certain  that  he 
waj^  as   unlike   the  most  esteemed  type  of 
Arab  manliness  aa  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  does  man  reach  gach 
a  degree  of  dauntless  indepcndonco  as  tbe 
Arab,  educated  in  the  freedom  of  the  descrt» 
and  exposed  to  its  hourly  and  daily  vicissi- 
tudes of  destiny.     The  ideal  of  the  Arab  was 
a  flcry-souled  irresistible  warrior,  always  in 
sigbt  of  bis  tribe,  bold  in  speech,  rapid  with 
song  and  repartee,  imlnlging  in  wine,   feast- 
ing, gambling,  and  love  of  women,  holding 
tears  to  be  disgmceful,  with  limbs  a^  iron  as 
bis  armour,  supporting  without  suffering  the 
beat  of  tbe  dosei-t  under  an  Arabian  sun,  de-  I 
lighting  in  the  beauty  and  swiflness  of  bis 
steed  or  of  his  camel,  impasF^ioned  tor  tbe 
chase,  a  match  unarmed  for  the  lion,  inde- 
fatigable in  combat,  and  routing  like  An  tar 
whole  armies  with  his  single  spear  and  shield. 
Recent  travellers  have  confirmed  tbe  expcri- 
onco  of  ages,  that  the    Bedouin  have    tbe 
least    religious    sensibility  of   any    known 
raoe — at  the  present  time   tlioy  are   mere 
mahomedans  in  name,  and   never   utter  a 
t*r,  or  if  tbcy  perform  any  roligpous  rites  i 
rH,  ibcRo  may  possibly  l>»  9om<3  lingoriTig 
iic  of  the  old  Sabocan  adoration  of  the  ris-  i 
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I  ing  sun.      In  tho^  days  nf 
people  of  Mecca  npbeld  tbe  «r< 
idols   from   motiven    of  fmtn^  but 
general  bad  bttlo  reap*       '      '  *ni,l 
ed  them^  wor^  thiui  iiM 

treated  a  refractory  ssuhU,     U  ibo 
of  their  kiilim,   seen^  nr  holy 
coTicur    with   their  w  .  y 

them  to  death.  When  .\  \»tt 

ed  an  expedition  to  avenge  the 
his  father,  be  entered*  according  I 
the  temple  of  the  idol  Dhou^l-R] 
obtain  his  approbation  by  m 
divining  arrow.  Drawing  the  m 
throe  times  in  successian,  he  broki 
and  threw  them  at  the  bead  of  the 
ing ;  '  Wretch  !  if  your  father  bed  h^ 
you  would  not  forbid  revengie  (or  h 
Mahomed  was  dii*ectl 
Arab  ideal ;  he  had  inh  ^m 

a  delicate,  uervonn,  and  GKit^tnm 
sionable  constitation.  Ha  wes 
an  exaggerated  and  sickly 
bud  a  woman's  lore  for  fino 
fumes;  be  was  melancholy^ 
desert  place.**,  solitary  wiilkB,  m 
meditations  at  set  of  snn  in  tb< 
full  of  vague  restlesisness,  weepi^ 
bing  like  a  child  when  ho  vna  tup 
ject  to  attacks  of  epilepey,  sad  wil 
age  in  the  field  of  bailie.  In 
which  he  had  religious  excilaUli 
most  acute  character. 

Mahomed  in  theKornQ  assertii  Uil 
gion  is  that  of  Abrahnm.    Th« 
li shed  by  Mahomed   is  termed 
ing  safety  or  salvation  and  cimi 
essentials,  **iman**  imp 
practical  religion.     Fiv^  j 
on   namely — Belief  in   God    and 
bis  apostle^— Prayer — Afma-givrai 
during  the  month  of  Ramasais— h 
to  Mecca.      The  first  of  tha 
"iman";     the     latter       foor 
Mahomedantam   as  it    now 

\  upon    other    found&itoQS  Hi       

This  book  not  htmishingf  a  gmimm 
to  meet  every  emcs^ncy, 
tradition,  nominated  tbo  ^  hadeee^** 
added  thereto ;  and  this  law, 
ginally  was,  ta  generalty 
binding  with  tbe  writtan  law  id 
These  traditionary  prco«|»lc 
from  Mahomed  bimselft  his 
immediate  sncceBBora.  8o<se  td  ll 
however,  of  doubifVil  anibmitetly, 
few  are  evidently  of  more  laodotii  A 
The  Pernians  reckon  four  kiivdt  i 
At  present  the  followers  <rf 
sty  \ch\  daaa  alao  Mfaadi 

the  ful;  :?rm3: 
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Sing )     AftAB. 
Hind.  Pbks 

BUBM. 

',       Cbimesb. 


Mabomedan,  Eng 

Mussulznon,  „ 

Turka  Kai-a  Tam. 

Jonangi,  Tel.. 

Quay,  TuNNAM. 

time  of  the  emperor  Jehangir,  in 
3  hindus  were  estimated  as  5  to  1 
an.  Mr.  Elphinstone's  estimate  was 
other  estimate  makes  the  relative 
as  6|  to  1  or  about  1 7  per  cent,  of  the 
n  as  mahomodans.  At  this  last  rate, 
),0<JO,000  of  people  in  British  India 
ssabordinate  feudatory  states,  there 
about  34,000,000  of  mahomedans. 
irer  non- feudatory  India,  the  uum- 
Qot  exceed  twenty-five  millions,  or 
ith  of  the  population  in  British 
ley  are  most  numerous  in  the  North- 
in  the  Madras  provinces  and  gradu- 
lish  in   numbers   towards  the   and 

9,337,685  I  Oudh,  1,195,817 

rin.  I  Central  Proviu. 

4,243,207  237.962 

?  I  Mysore,  182,654 

?  I  Borar.  154.951 

1,502,134  I  British  Burmab,    40,952 

ic,  the  people  of  this  reli^on  are  of 
varied  descent,  the  offspring  of 
every  tribe,  from  the  Iranian  races 
,  from  the  Scythic,  Tartar,  Mongol, 
Qck  and  Afghans,  with  bodies  of  con- 
1  the  Agnicula  Rajput,  from  the  Jat 
the  prior  Tartar  tribes  who  preced- 
ryan  immigrants.  In  the  northern 
ndia,  the  bulk  of  the  mahomedans 
Bkrtar  or  Afghan  descent,  and  re- 
bemselves  by  the  titles  of  moghul 
an,    ordinarv    Arab    mahomedans 
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at  Aden,  many  of  whom  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Hijra  spread  their  power  into  Africa, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
crossing  into  Spain  which  they  held  for 
700  years,  overrunning  countries  to  the 
eastwards  and  northwards  i^  Elhorassan, 
Merv,  Ispahan  and  Bokhara,  to  Bagdad 
where  the  race  of  Al  Abbas  i*eigned  for 
five  hundred  years,  and  to  Damascus,  where 
the  Oommiah  family  held  sway  from 
A.  D.  661  to  744.  On  the  western  frontier 
of  India,  in  the  Panjab,  and  in  the  terri- 
tories lying  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges,  the  mahomedans  are  chiefly 
Scythians  of  Mongol,  Turk,  Affghau 
and  Baluch  descent,  with  other  smaller  bodies 
as  to  whose  origin,  information  is  want- 
ing There  are  the  Multani,  Bhatti,  and 
Khunil  of  the  liechnab  Doab  in  the  Panjab  : 
the  Awan  of  the  Sind  Sagor  Doab:  the 
Dawudputra  of  Bhawalpor,  the  Tuwana  of 
the  Shahpor  district,  the  Mewatti  of  Goor- 
gaon  and  many  of  the  Goojar  race,  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  Northern  India. 
In  the  northwest  Provinces  are  the  Rohilla 
of  Rohilcund  and  the  Kourboh  of  Meemt, 
likewise  mahomedan.  There  are  mahome- 
dans also  in  Bhopal,  Mundisor  and  Joure ; 
the  late  rulers  of  Oudh  were  Syeds,  the 
late  rulers  of  Hyderabad  in  Sind*h  were 
Baluch,  and  the  rulers  of  Hyderabad  in  the 
Dekban  are  Syeds.  The  Daood-Pntra 
mahomedans  trace  their  descent  to  the 
Kalif  Abbas  but  take  their  name  from 
Daood,  the  first  of  the  family  who  acquired 
a  name.  They  are,  however,  supposed  to 
be  Sindian  Be  Inch,  or  Beluch  changed  by 
long  residence   in    Sind.      They 


a  long  residence  m  SSind.  They  moved 
ikh.  It  was  chiefly  to  rulers,  often;  from  Bahawulpore  and  seized  land  on  the 
minal,  of  these  religionists,  to  whom,  Sutlej  reducing  the  remains  of  the  anciept 
h  power  succeeded.  |  Lungga  and  Johia,  and  introducing  the  Sind 

wt  prominent  and  numerous  of  thei  system  of  canal  irrigation. 
sts  of  India  are  the  descendants  of  I  Their  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  race 
OB  mahomedans,  who  from  time  to '  of  Al  Abbas,  who  reigned  at  Bagdad  from 
iquerors  and  camp  followers,  entered  I  A  D.  749  to  1258,  may  however  be  correct, 
ii  Timur,  Nadir  Shah,  Mahmud  of.  The  sur-names  met  with,  Gori,  Kirmani, 
Lhmed  Shah  and  others,  and  havej  Koreshi,Sheraz],  show  their  possessors  views 
iployment  in  the  armies  of  India  or  i  as  to  their  origin  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
>a  by   commerce.     A  coupiderable   the  families  look  to  their   original  starting 

places.  All  Affghans,  while  in  India,  carefully 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  tribal  names, 
the  Eusofzye,  Mchmund,  Barukzye  &c.  The 
Wallajah  family,  who  for  a  few  years,  had 
a  troubled  rule  in  the  Camatic,  traced  their 
descent  from  the  khalif  U'mar,  A.  D.  644, 
and  in  their  conversations  would  notice  the 
tain.  A  portion  of  these  people  are  I  course  of  their  fortunes  as  having  had 
of  Arab  descent,  and  many  of  them ;  amongst  them  a  khalif,  akazi  at  Samarcand, 
or  descendants  of  Mahomed.  The!  and  nabobs  of  the  Carnatic,  and  it  will  be 
iwever,  also  come  in  contact  with  •  recognised  that  races  who,  as  in  this  iu- 
ins  of  the  Semitic  race,  the  Arabs   stance,  can  take  a  retrospective  view  of  their 


f  ihem  are  engaged  in  trade  or  as 
lers  in  towns.  A  few  of  the  hum- 
employed  as  labourers:  but  the 
have  hitherto  found  military  em- 
under  rulers  of  their  own  faith 
Hyderabad,  Arcot,  Lucknow  and 
ly  or  in  the  native  Indian  armies  of. 
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liiatorj  for  1280  years,  can  disregard  hun- 
dreiU  of  years  of  otwcanty,  and  cau  see  iu 
that  long  timo  only  the  dignities  poBsessed 
by  three  ancestors,  a  Khalif  a  Kazi  and  a 
Nabob,  win  readily  accept  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune as  God^a  band  laid  upon  tbetii,  will 
regard  it  a»  but  of  temporary  dui*atioa,  and 
will  watchfully  await  a  chaoge. 

In  Peinusnlar  India,  there  are  only  small 
scattered  bodies  of  ma  ho  me  dan  races.  Tbe 
only  ruling  power  in  India,  of  these  religi- 
onists, of  any  magnitude,  is  that  of  the  Syeds 
of  Hyderabad,  tho  Nizarn  Subahdar  of  the 
Dekban,  whose  sway  has  existed  for  nearlytwo 
ceutnriee,  tbemselirea  strangers,  ruling  with 
a  mixed  foreign  soldiery  of  Arabs,  Negroes, 
Abyssiniana  and  northern  hind  as,  over 
p&rts  of  the  Canarese,  Tiling,  Mahratta  and 
Grond  races,  and  their  capital  is  now  the 
principal  resort  of  mahomedan  adventurers. 
In  the  extreme  south  of  luiliit,  there  are 
three  mahomedan  races,  the  Labbi  and  the 
Nao  Aiti,  differing,  by  very  marked 
characters,  fi-om  those  around  them.  The 
Labbi  are  a  is^i  and  large  made  race,  of  a 
deep  bronze  colour.  Their  usual  dress  con- 
Bists  of  a  wrapper  round  the  loins.  They 
are  largely  engaged  iu  mercantile  business 
and  as  pedlars.  They  use  the  Tamil  al- 
phabet, have  a  Tamil  Koi^an  and  speak  and 
i^ead  the  Tamil  language  only.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  **Labek," 
*'  may  it  please  you,*'  and  the  people  are 
iisaal ly  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  trad- 
ing or  sailor  Arab  fathers  with  mothers 
of  India,  but  this  alleged  origin  seems  to 
admit  of  doubts.  Nao-Aiti,  a  small  non-mih- 
tary  body  of  Arabs  who  but  for  a  slightly  xan- 
thous tinge,  w^ould  have  an  almost  English 
fairness,  called  Nao*ait,  new  comers,  emigra- 
ted from  Arabia  aboun  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  are  to  be  found  in  considerable 
umbers  in  southern  India.  Tbey  are  slen- 
ler,  fair  men  with  very  handsome  women, 
iUd  are  engaged  in  civil  avocations, 
never  becoming  soldiers.  They  say  that 
they  cam©  from  Arabia  to  the  Konkan. 
The  Nao-Aiti  are  also  supposed  to  have  been 
sea- shore  Arabs.  Indian  raahomedaus  assert 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  women 
and  children  from  Arabia,  whose  men  were 
killed  on  being  detected  in  an  attempt  to 
rob  the  tomb  of  Mahomed  and  their  wives 
and  children  were  sent  ofl"  in  a  ship  which 
landed  on  the  western  coast,  but  this  is  doubt- 
less a  story  got  up  to  vilify,  a  race. 

The  Mai  man  or  Mehman  are  said  to  be 
the   descendants  of  a  couple,  of  Sind,   long 
claldless,  who  about  six  hundred  years  ago 
came  converts  to  niahoniedanLsm,  in  cou- 
tteuee    of    the    prayeiii    in    their    behalf 
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by  Mahbub  Sub'hani  at  Bjigl 
%varded    by   seven  children, 
language    is    Sindi*      They 
Mahbnb  Sub'hani*     Many  fai 
with  in  Guzerat  and  Bombay, 
fuU  hard  working,   trusty  m<i 

The  Mopla  in  the  South 
India  and  Ceylon.  a» 
simiUr  origin  to  tbe  I 
fathers  and  Indian  motheif^  Mad  t 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  tlio 
mother,  and  pillai,  9«on.  On 
sious  since  that  part  of  India 
possession  of  Great  Britain 
quired  to  be  coercod.  and  Afa 
possess  a  restless  spirit,  witli 
tical  zeal ;  but  it  ia  g6oeraUjf 
agrarian  disputes  have  hem  a 
cause  of  their  ontbur&ta*  The  M^ 
Malabar*  although  mahomedaiiai 
rule,  m  to  property^  of  dt^e^nsm 
the  Marnmaka  tayarii«  liAviog, 
pect  conformed  to  liiudti  usage,  i] 
of  the  ascendancy  of  tbe  hiadna. 
also  take  the  wife  of  a  deceased  I 

TheChuUa,  Moplah  or  Labbi 
the  Tiling,  Jonangi,  Zauangi. 
Jonakari.  The  iuterconrse  of 
merchantH  and  atsa-mea  with  t 
western  India  aeems  to  hare  h 
most  ancient  times,  Abuxaid  n 
916  mentions  that  the  more 
chante  of  Smi^  when  yoaog 
board  avoided  sendini'    '  iiipi 

as  the  women  were  v<  lio^ 

chants  would,  w»l I ^  km? 

vanoea  to  the  daui^  t  ^*ag 

the  knowledge  of  hav  i^khftr  woald 
him  in  some  woody  place 

In  Sumbawa,  the  mahooedm 
place  and  they  are  laa^el]f 
mount4iineers,  who  bowerer 
their  idols. 

There  are  many  ihouauid 
China,  who  are  neith*^r  Jte^loi 
gation  of  their  doctrinee  m 
the  observanres  ot  their  relii 

The  Abysjiiuian  atid  Negro 
are    usually    knowu     as     ibe 
Sidi.     Many  of  thorn  ant  sJa?ei, 
slaves  and  freemeu  (hey  are  oAfl 
about  the  households  of  italife 
Some'of   them,  knowii  aa   t^    * 
Janjera  or  Zanjera/'    were  kn| 
and  inde[)endent  marititee  mh 
ing  the  coast  a  few   tnilos  eealk 
The    Bohi^  are    found    ea  iht 
tern  coast  of  Femnaialaj'  ladia 
Kajpoot  states,  and  roprtfieei  Ik 
be  the  desceadaata  of  ilio 
Shoikh'Ul-Jabl,  or  the 
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Lin.  They  call  tbemselves  IsniaiUj 
fledge  An  At*cbamandrit<e  or  religions 
tliey  principally  follow  mercantile 
lila,  and  are  a  robust^  active,  intelligent 
atile  race.  They  are  scattered  all  over 
>ttntry,  bnt  ai-e  found  pnncipa Hy  in 
md  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Cnk^h, 
Isnd  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  presi- 
r»  and  are  a  poaceablo,  inofiTensive  body 


tribe  is  atyled  Khajab,  which  in 
,  signifies  a  bard,  a  teacher,  and  a  mar* 
bnL  is  sometimes,  as  an  honorific  ap- 
prefixed  to  %n  individuarii  name,  a^ 
r  addressed  to  a  person,  as  we  should 
r/'  It  is  the  *'  Cojia"  of  the  '^  Arabian 
which  was  the  French  orthography 
It  is  applied  aa  a  titular  appellation 
11  tribe  of  strangers  settled  in  Sind, 
'  at  Karachi,  wliere  there  are  al>oat 
38,  who  say  tliat  they  emigrated 
^yor8ia.     They  ai*e    Ismaili    mabome- 
kod  are,  therefore,   heterodox  sbiuhs, 
while  the  Ismaili  believes    only    in 
'  XmamSf  the  Khajah  continues  the  line 
I  to   the  present  day,  A^a  Khan,  lately 
k)  a  pensioner  of  the  British  Govern- 
I  at  Bombay,  being  their  prenent  Imam, 
ject  AbaBakar,  Umrand  Usman,  and 
AH,    Hassan,   Hussein,   Znln  Ui 
Mahomed- i- Baker  and   Imam  Jafar- 
They  do  not  worship  in  a  moeqne 
a  Kano  or  house  prepared   for   tlit* 
They  probably  Hed   from  Persia, 
All     Khan     (Hulukan)    treated    the 
sect  with   such  severity.     They  are 
d  illit-erate,  bnt  have  invented  a  writ- 
icter  for  themselves,   in  which  they 
mbed  the  **  Koran.  Captain  Burton 
ftays,  that  the    Kojah  are    a   small 
Western  India,  who  appear  to  hpve 
ij  come  from  Sindh    or   Cutch,  and 
their  own  traditioDF,  which  are  pro- 
correct,   were    converted   from   bin- 
I  about  400  years  ago  by  a  Pir  named 
They  know  but  little  of  their  pro^ 
of    the    Koran,   and  their   chief 
see  ia  reserved  for  Aga  Khan,  whom 
Jieve  to    be  a  descendant    of    the 
I  converted  them   to  Islam/*     When 
^Ihis,  however^  it  must  be  remembered 
ahiab  branch   of  the  mahomedan 
rhenever  settled  amongst  anti-reti- 
i,  always  hold  aa  a  tenet,  and  rigidly 
p  to  tlie  practice  called  Takeyyah,  i,  e., 
i— -yitematic    concealment    of  everything 
doacerns  their  faith,  history,  customs, 
^^  a  word  any  peculiarities  the  disclosure 
^■kloh  might  be  attended  with  unpleasent 
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The  Mehdavi  or  Ghair  Mehdi  are  not  a 
t*ac6  bnt  a  small  mahomedan  sect,  though 
mostly  PathauB,  who  believe  that  a  reli- 
gious man  who  was  born  in  Jonepur  about 
three  hundred  years  ago  wajs  Mehdi,  or  the 
prophet  Elias  on  his  second  coming,  and 
they  are  styled  Ghair  or  **  without**  Mehdi 
because  he  has,  in  their  belief^  come  and 
gone. 

The  mahomedan     religionists    are   how- 
ever of  two  great  sects  the  Sunni  and  Shiah, 
the   former     being    in     India,     Turkestan, 
Turkey   and    Arabia   the  more    numerous, 
while    the   Shiah     are    most   numerous    in 
Persia-      The  Sunni     hold    araon^'^st   other 
point's,    the    succession     to   the   khalifat  to 
have     ful  lowed     in     the      line     of    Maba* 
med,  Abu  Bakr,    Omar,  Usman    and  Ali ; 
the     Sljiah      sect,      on      the    other     hand, 
niaintsn'iJing  Ali    to  have  and  by  right  suc- 
ceeded his  coussin  and  fat  her*  in- law  Maho- 
med.      Tliere   are  other  points   on    which 
their    sectarian   differences  turn  ;   but  small 
numbers  of  the  Shiah  religionists,  in  several 
parts    uf  Asia    as    in    the   west    of  India 
believe  in  incarnations  of  Ali,  and  of    these 
the   Ismaili   body   may   be  instanced      The 
mahomedans   of  India,  of  these   two  great 
reHgious  »ects  worship  apart  ;  but  amongst 
b<>tlj  sects  are  to  be  found  mixed  together, 
the  p0i»ple  of  the  various  national  or  ances- 
tral tribes,  Syed,   Shaikh,  Moghnl,  Pathan, 
into    which     the    mahomedans    are    found 
arrRnged  and  as  in  some  christian  countries 
the    sons    will  be   found    as   Suni  and    the 
daught^ins  Shiah,     The  Syeds,  the  Saadat,  or 
lords,  are  descendents  of  Mithomed,  through 
hia   daughter    Fatimah    and    her   husband 
AJr,  and  as  a  rule  are  quiet,  bumble  minded 
men    not   drstinguished    by  other   qualities 
from  the  Sheikhs:  they  are  of*Sunni  and 
also  of  Shiiih  persuasion,  and  are  met  witb 
serving  as  soldier?*,  or  in  civil  avocations  or 
following  some  religious  duties.     The  term 
Sheikh  is  given    to  other    descendants     of 
Arabian  on  gin,  and  is  applied  generally  to  all 
of  the   Sunni   sect   other   than    pathana  or 
moghuls.     The  Sheikb   therefore  is  of  the 
most   varied   origin,  and   is   engaged  in  all 
avocations,  military  and  civil,  as  soldiers,  in 
regular  and  irregular  armies,  as  police,  shop- 
keepers, and  a  very  few,  a  mere  sprinkling 
of  them,  in  learned  professions  or  occupa- 
tions requiring  prior  education.  The  Pathan 
is  the  descendant  of  the   Aifgban   soldiers 
who  came   into  India  with    the   armies  of 
Timur,  Baber,  Nadir  Shah,   Mahmnd    and 
Abmud   Shah     Abdallah    and    carved    out 
principalities  or  obtained   lands   for  them- 
selves, and  their  descendants ;  but  there  ano 
numerous   individuals  of  the  Affgha^  and 
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Balach  tribes,  large,  powerful  *  fair  men 
fictittered  ihroughoat  India,  who  are  seeking 
ft  livelihood  in  it  as  soldiers,  trafficker 
and  chapmen.  The  Pa  than  styles 
himself  bj  the  designation  of  Khan,  but  this 
is  never  permitted  at  coarts,  Khan  being 
one  of  the  honorific  appellations  bestowed 
bj  Indian  sovereigns, 

Moghnls  assume  the  snffix  of  Beg* 
They  are  comparatively  few,  in  nnmber, 
are  generally  fair  people,  of  a  larger  phy- 
sical frame  than  tbe  Arab-mahomedaiis  and 
are  all  of  nnassaming  manners.  Of  all  these 
religionists,  few  have  taken  to  ngricultuiHi  i 
a  very  small  nnmber  have  fitted  themselves 
for  the  civil  sitoations  available  nnder  the 
British  Government,  except  in  entering 
the  disciplined  armies  of  Britain  as  private 
soldiers,  and  forming  perhaps  one  fourth  of  its 
Indian  forces,  very  few  of  them  have  accom- 
modat-ed  themselves  t/o  the  changes  which  the 
British  supremacy  haveintroduceti.  Theyai-e 
essentially  a  people  not  belonging  to  the  pre* 
sent  time,  but  dwell  on  the  past  and  look 
forward  to  the  futnre,  the  religious  among 
them  meditating  on  the  transgressions 
which  have  brought  upon  them  the  great 
reverses  from  the  British  arms  and  all, 
perhaps  without  exception  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  it  shall  be  God's  will  again 
to  give  them  dominion.  As  a  wholes  they 
are  earnest,  ardent  men,  who  can  be  easily 
excited.  As  soldiers,  they  are  patient  and 
have  an  *'elan**  in  warfare  which  the  steady 
calmer  hindusiu  Southern  India  do  not  poss- 
ess. Their  religions  feelings,  for  many 
years  past,  have  been  personal,  and  though 
dweHing  and  ruling  in  parts  of  India  since 
eijifht^  hand  red  years,  and  though  holding 
ail  essentially  proselytiziug  faith,  they  have 
not  made  many  voluntary  conversions  from 
hindnism,  either  from  the  Ariau  family  or 
from  the  non-hindu  servile  classes, — per- 
haps nothing  has  ever  taken  place  from  the 
eSbrts  of  mahomedans  like  the  upheaving, 
which  a  few  years  ago  occurred  in  the 
Panjab  or  has  for  some  years  past  been 
agitating  the  races  in  the  extreme  South 
of  the  Peninsula.  In  India,  as  a  body,  they 
are  illiterate  and  even  as  regards  their  reli- 
gion, they  have  acquaintance  only  with  a 
few  formnjas,  in  the  Arabic  language.  Their 
the  Koran,  has  been  translated,  into 
,  Hindustani,  English,  Tamil^  Bur- 
i  Malay,  but  in  India,  the  Arabic  is 
the  more  sacred  language,  although 
small  a  number  of  them  can  read  that 
so  fta  to  understand  it,  that  in  Madras 
70,000  Mahomedans  it  is  supposed 
fit  or  five  can  read  and  understand 
Koran,      Thc^Hpoken    lantfuage 
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of  mahomedans  in  Indta^ifi  the 
tongue,  called  in  th*-  P> 
which,  since  the  b^  ^ 

century,  under  Bni..-..*  .^.^ueci 
a  written  tongue  aasd  a  few 
been    printed   in  it ;     l>at 
the  higher  classes   all  usa  p4 
sole  mefiua  of  oommuntcaiioii. 
have  Wen  amongst  a  body  60 
ted  as  hind  us  are  it  is  perliapt 
learning  that  has   blunted 
iug  efforts,  the  only  ^rtmt  eli 
relrgion  has  effected  HaTing 
the  Sikhs,  whose  faith  is  a  mi 
ism  and  mahomedauism,   and  it 
that  the  huge  endeaTours  now 
by  the  British  toedncatetha 
dia  will  in  the   end   har^ 
for  Christianity ;  but  in  ao  nayi 
remembered  that    though   tl 
been  pressing  their  brabmiiui 
the  Turanian  raoea  Cor  the  pasi 
sand   years,  they  ha^a   ooly  got 
of  them  an  outward  assent  to  Iba 
forms,  and  a  recognitioii  of 
of  caste,  and  that  everji 
India,   there  are  beings  w< 
tude  of  idols,  of  gods,  aod 
and  forms    and   iucaraalaoot, 
Yedas    and    Puruoas    make    na 
and  whom  the  brahmiDa  de»  nd^ 
— the  chief  success  that  brmi 
achieved  in  India  being  the 
buddhism,  a  purer  fnith  than  ittf 
Arian    hindu  is  undoubtedliF   a 
reflecting,  longing  mind*     Bui  if 
absence  of  all  extraoeona  objecti 
attracted  hind  us  to  enquiry, 
churches  and  the  mosquos  in 
could  be  desired.  In  Egypt,  mi 
ted  or  carpet  ted,   over  wbiel 
chandni,  a  carpet  of  whiteoaHan 
in  India,  the  ordinary  flooriiig  m 
and  usually  the  sole  objeH   to  be 
small  pulpit  niche,  the    aiihraht  ai 
it,  the  mimber  or  two  steps 
wall  next  to  Meooah,   on  or 
Kazi,   Mnlvi,  or    1n:iam 
nothing  to  distract  the 
tion  and  every  one  eeem! 
tion.     The  Revd.    Nononao 
(Ea^^tward  p.  67)  alludea  to  tUt^ 
that  the  whole  service  impazti  m 
Fion  nf  worship  to  aa   tuniaaO 
perhaps  something  in  ibeir 
original    or  acquired,  or  in 
perhaps,  to  their  bein^ 
out  of  door  hfu^  that  eoaUei 
to  abstract  themselves  frem  t 
avocations  and  to  eogage  with 
earnestness,  in  prayer.     But  tvi 
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it  must  hare  seen  mahomcdans 
enrpeta  on  the  gronnd,  or  pliw;e 

or  sword  in   front  of  them,  and 
knee  in  lowly  bomage  to  tbeir 

1^  in  M  the  bastlc  of  a  crowded 

Oo  ship  boards  renjaiu  apparcmtly 

Abetmct^d  tis  if  in  a  desert.     Maho- 

a^lds  the  reverend  anthor^  owes  its 
JndaiFmand  Christianity:  like  them 
*  1  Abraham  and  is  the  worship 

ii       .     K  and  christians,  he  thinks»aro 
tsiderTaltio  the   good  obtained   from 
lely   reflected   beams,  which  in  some 
rnidiate  spots  that  wonld  otherwise 
Citor  darkness*     Mahomedanism  was 
►  meen  in  it«  brighter  aspects  atBagh* 
|ii|f   the  kbalifatf  and  at  Cordova,  to 
dtmstians   repaired     for     a    liberal 
>ia-        Bnt,   in    India,   it    has    ever 
mere     ritualistic     worship,     with 
^ginatic  formnlffi  in    Arabic  words 
niogs   of  which  are  known  to  very 
rcfi     of     those     acqnainted       with 
¥rds    themselves.         Distributed    as 
elisncmists   are,    from  the    Atlantic, 
I    Africa,    Europe,     Arabia,    Persia, 
pad    China,    to    the   islands    of  the 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Koran 
'  tbem  gives  a  certain   siniihirity  to 
ligioDS  observances,  but  the  customs 
I  life  ID  all  these  varied  nations  are 
i  AS  are  tbe  nations  themselves.     In 
nte  are  ceremonials  before  and  after 
Al,   snch  as   congi*atulations  to  the 
rife  on  the  seventh  month  after  her 
oy*     As  in  the   Hebrew   law,  there 
r  days  of  ceremonial  after  the  birth 
1  when  the  **  chahlam**  or  fortieth  day 
ml  ifl  performed  ;    and  on  the   nam- 
llie    infant  and    each  stage    of    his 
HeDt,     in     childhood,     entrance    at 
lire  all  attended  with  certain  forms, 
r  oo   time  rigidly  adhered  to  for  cir- 
o^  &nd  grown  up  lads  have  not^,  un- 
ly^  remained   unattended  to,  for  in 
le  authorized  time  is    spread    over 
b  seventh   to  the    fourteenth  year, 
ttng  of  age  of  a  girl   amongst  the 
J  9    mad  IS    known    by    noisy  music, 
b  wliioh  IS  imitate  by  the  humbler 
^Ans,    though    educated  and   noble 
4ibstam   from  all  such  rude  rejoic* 
*ery  few  of  the  mahomedan  women 
oan  road  and  still  fewer  can  write. 
»irom  amongst  the  better  classes,  all 
I  aeAt  to  school,  and  their   infant 
I  m  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to   fix  tbeir  faith.     At  the  age  of 
II,  foar  months,  and  foor  days,  each 
timgbi  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
iBQCh    ceremonial, — with    more 
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e%^en  than  is  shown  'when  children  of  the 
Episcopal  persnasion  in  England  are  con- 
firmed,  for  the  ceremony  is  made  to  last  for 
days.  The  boy  is  then  taught  the  ^T^t  wor 
that  were  revealed  to  Mahomed.  They  are  i 
corded  in  the  OGth  chnpter  of  the  Komn 
which  says  '*  Head  in  the  name  of  thy  God,  for 
He  it  is  who  hath  created  all  mankind  oat 
of  a  lump  of  coagulated  blood.  And  He  is 
likewise  that  Almighty  being  who  has  bless- 
ed us  with  the  voice  of  utterance  and  taught 
us  the  use  of  the  pen,"  and,'  until  the  lad 
has  read  the  Koran  (many  of  them  learning 
it  all  by  heart  and  then  receive  the  designation 
of  Hafiz)  and  until  they  have  been  carefully 
instrnctedin  all  the  books  of  their  faith,  the 
lad  is  not  allowed  to  read  any  other  tongne. 
The  Reverend  John  Anderson  and  the  Rer,! 
Mr.  Braidwood  when  in  Madras  Fpoke  on  Ihia 
subject  of  the  conversion  of  these  religionists 
and,  when  made  aware  of  this  early  educa- 
tion, they  felt  how  almost  ineradically  the 
dogmas  of  the  mahomedan  creed,  must 
become  fixed  in  the  youthful    minds. 

In  tbe  mahomedan  belief^    there   are  Bwe 
divine  commands,  (a)  the  confession  of  their 
faith,  the  creed  or  the  Eulma;   (h)  Namaz 
(prayer);    (c)   Roza  (fasting)   dnnng   the 
Ramadan*,  (d)  Znkat  (almsgiving)  to  a  tenth 
of  their  goods  and  (e)  the  Haj  or  pilgrimage* 
In  their  manages  the  Indian  mahomedana 
are  united  by  the  civil  and  religious  rite,  the 
Nikab,  similarly  with  all   other  of  their  co- 
religionists,  but  to  this  has  been  added  several 
days  of  costly  ceremonial  rejoicings  (Sliadi), 
which  they  have  gathered  from  the  hind  us. 
Divorce,  in  India,  is  almost  unknown,  for  at 
the  Nikab,  the  dower  which  the  bridegroom 
promises  is  a  fabulous  sum,  which  no  one 
can  pay  and  as,  until   paid,  divorce  (tallaq) 
cannot  bo  concluded,  no  one  in  India  is  ever 
divorced.     The   Indian   mahomedan  of  the 
population  lives  faithfully  to  his  one  wife^ 
and  polygamy  is  almost  unknown,   exoept 
amongst    the  loose  livers    of   great  towns. 
The  Ramadan  month  of  fast,  ia  very  strictly 
attended  to,  but  amongst  the  Sunni  in  the 
south  of  India   the  Maharram  is  a  period  of 
extravagant  amusement,  in  which  many  non- 
hindu    and  many   hindu    races  join.      Tho 
Sunni,  by  far  the  majority,  at  this  period 
grossly  outrage  the  grief  of  the  Shiah  sect 
and  scandalize  the  learned  and  devout.     In 
Southern  Asia,  there  is    a  great  reverence 
shown   to  saints*  shrines    and  foot  marks. 
Amongst  these  are  the   tombs  of  the  Pir*t- 
Dastagir,   at   Baghdad;    of    Kadirwali    at 
Negapatam,and  the  footprints  of  the  prophet 
at  the   Kadam   Rasnl   hilt  near   Seonnder- 
abad  ;      to    which,     multitudes     annually 
resort.    The  great  religiooa  fcstivab,  bo*' 


iwid  signs  are  initiated  as  hh  Marid  or  dis- 
ciples.     Others^   even  men  of  rank,   adopt 
the  Darveah  or   Fakir   life  of  tbe  religioas 
mendicant    devotee,    often    attended    with 
solemn  rites  of  investiture,and  followed  bytbe 
severest   of    ascetic    lives;   bnfc,  the  bulk  of 
tbeae  mendicants  are,  in  IndJ^,  idle,  dissipated 
men  and  a  few  are  of  very  degnided  manners. 
They  arrange  themselves  into  tbe  followers 
of  certain  pir  or   spiritual  gnides,  and  those 
met  with  in  India   nre  tbe  (a)   Kadria  or 
Ba-nawa;     (5)      Chastia;     (c)     Sbutaria; 
(d)    Tabqatia  op  Madaria ;    (e)    Mallang  * 
{/)     Rafai     or     Gurz-mar;     (g)     Jalalia; 
(i.)Sohagift;  (i)Naksh-bandia  and  ( j)  Bawa 
Piray.     All  these  have  their  own  rules  and 
cnsboms ;  some  of  them  are  ascetic  devotees, 
eating  if  given  to  eat,   but  never  begging; 
SQine    largely    use    intosctcatiog    fluids  and 
vegetable    substances;  some,  as    tbe  Salik, 
have  wives,  the  Majzub  and  Azad  have  no 
wives,  and  some  of  tbe  Catandars  marry  and 
somedonotv  There  are  among  mahomedans 
in  India,  good,  devout  men,  leading  pure  and 
holy  lives,  earnestly  seeking  for  the  truth, 
cultivating  literature  assiduously  ;  but  they 
are  compelled  by  the  multitode  of  ordinary 
people  to  retire  into  the  peaceful  shade,  as 
the  purity    of  their  lives  begets   for  tbem 
the  objectionable    name  of    Wababi.     The 
mahomedans  in   India,  when   their  limited 
education  is  considered,  are  bnt  little  super- 
stitious.    They  believe  in  Mahomed  as  an 
intercessor  and   in   the    second    coming  of 
Christ.     They   believe    that    at  death,   the 
soul  will  be  judged,  and  that  the  angels  Nakir 
and  Maukir   will  visit  it  in   the   tomb    to 


gardans  shall  ht  iiear  at   1 
Which,  therefore,   of  your 
will     ye        ungratefnlly      de 
in  shall     receive  them    beau^ 
refraininnf  their  eyes  from 
besides  their  spouses,  whom 
have  deBowered   before   tbe 
genins  ;    (which,  therefor 
benefits  will  ye  nngratefol 
complexions  like  rubies  and 
besides   these*    there    Bhi 
gardens :  *  •  ♦  of  a  dark  j 
ihem  shall  be  two  fount 
plenty  of  water  *  *     la  eaeii 
be  fruits  and  palm  treaa  and 
♦  ♦     Therein  shall  be 
ous  damsels  :    •  •  having 
and  kept  in  pavilions  ftov 
whom  no  man  shall  have 
their  destined  spouses,   nor  i 
Therein  shall  they  deligbij 
on  green  cushions  and  " 

Sfich  is  the  mahomedmii] 
was  a  monotheist  and  an  I 
tbe  final  struggle,  liftitig  i 
exclaimed,  **  j£ay  God  be  far  j 
make  the  tombe  of  his 
prayers."  The  very  last  ^ 
to,  utter  as  be  expired,  as  if  i 
unseen  visitor,  were,  *'  In 
the  blest  on  high,'* 

Ali    the    sou     of  Abo 
cousin  and  oom  pan  ton  of  J 
son-in-law,    he    having 
Mahomed ^s  only  sanriviiyj 
first  of  the 
the 
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li*B  rule  mvore  political  convulsions  ;  kinsmen.   The  northern  part  of  Africa,  and  a 
The  earlient  arose  from  tlie  intii-    seventh    part   of  Turkey,   are  mahomedan, 


Aesha  and  after  such  were  settled, 
mor  of  Syria,  Moawiynh  ibu  Abi 
off  his   allegiance  to  Ali  and 


most  of  Turkish  Arabia,  all  Persin, Afghan* 
istan,  the  Khanats  of  Khi^a  and  Bokhara, 
parts  of  Turkestan,  much  of  N.  W.  India, 
lelf  proclaimed  Khaiif  ofthe  western  |  part^of  the  Archipelagfo.  The  manners  of  the 
n.  An  appeal  to  arms  resulrod  in  ;  Bedoins  are  those  of  extreme  licence,andcom' 
at  of  Ali,  after  a  desultory  war  of ;  munity  would  bett^jr  express  their  relaxation 
I,  and  Ali  then  retii*ed  to  KuiTa  in  '  of  the  mahomedan  law,  than  polygamy. 
oil  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  I  Mahomed  himKelf,intheKoran,flcknowledged 
lie  of  Karnnd  in  the  south  of  Persia  I  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  them,  they 
IlIi  to  be  a  god,  and  they  nre  styled  !  are  beings  movable  as  wat^r,  and  incapable 
.llahi.  The  shiah  sect  of  niahome-  •  »»f  receiving  a  permanent  impression, 
isider  that  Ali  ouj^ht  to  have  been  |  In  the  Jowf,  the  Arabs  long  abandoned 
kimlif.  In  Kliorasan,  Ali  is  usually  i  the  very  nsme  of  mahomedanism,  for  a  local 
lah-i-mardnn  "  King  of  men.*'  I  fetichism  and  semi  Sabcean  worship,  prayers 

iiijah  sect,  the  entire  Isniaili  sects  all  '  to  the  sun  and  sacrifices  to  the  dead.  And 
\Ii  as  an  incarnate  deity  and  the  though  the  Waliabi  sect  endeavoured  to  force 
icamation  (1867)  is  Aga  Mahomed,  [  it  upon  them  in  its  most  rigid  form,  they 
ner  of  the  Brttish    Government  at    only  met  with  a  limited  success. 

Mahomedans  are  bound   to  recognise  pro- 
fessors of  mahomedanism,  being  enjoined  to 
do     so     in     the      Koran ;  Do       not      say 
to  one   who   meets  yon    and'    salutes  you, 
"  you  are  not  a  true  believer,"  and  "  0  ye 
true     believei*s    avoid    suspicions   for  sns- 
nd  that  of  a  woman  by  a  depression.  '  picion      is      often     a     crime**     are     texts 
alent  form  in  In»Ha  of  mahoniedim  !  known      to     all    and     generally     obeyed, 
the  rich  is  a  dni-k  or  black  tomb-     Hence  the  pronouncing  of  the  first  part  of 


fnbs  of  mahomednns  hnve  upually 
earth,  or  nnbiiked  brick,  but  every 
is  employed,,  and  namos  are  even 
.  on  the  tomb.  The  tomb  stone  of  a 
istinguiKhed  by  a  raised  pait  in   the 


;h  verges  of  the  Koran  engraved  on 
)v«»ped  by  a  cupola.     Some  of  these 

magrnificent.  Those  of  the  Adal 
ynasty  at  Bijapore  and  ("fogi  luive 

Tnnch  attention,  as  also  have  those 


the  creed  La  illah  il  Allah,  there  is  no  deity 

but  God,  entitles  the  speaker  to  a  favoura* 

ble  reception. 

Mahomedans  in  India  are  divided  into  the 

four  great  cla>'8es,  8yed,  Shaikh,  Moghul 
■ahmiiii  dynasty  at  Gnlbnrg»ih  j«nd  j  and  Pathan.  The  Arab  shaikh  are  of  three 
S hah i  dynasty  at  Golcondsh.  The  '  origins,  the  Koreishce,  Mahomed's  tribe; 
it  Koza  where  Aurungzeb  is  hnried  '  the  Siddeqee,  Aboo  Bakr*s  tribe;  and  the 
any  display,  and  tluit.  (»f  Anrnnj:zoh  ,  Farooqee  or  Oomer*s  tribe.  The  Syed  are 
eaat  ostentations.  His  danglit«)r's  !  all  de^cendnnts  of  Mahomed  through  his 
t  AurungHbad  is  mngniticent  jmd  dangliter  Fatimah.  The  Moghnl  are  of 
the  t«)mbs  at  Delhi  and  A«;i*a  are  ;  two  countries,  the  Iranee  or  Persian  and. 
nctni*es.  Thst  of  Mnmtaz  lh*i:uTn,  \  Toornnee  or  Turkish.  The  Pathan  are 
M  the  Thj  Mahai  is  pMrticularly  ro-  >  mahomcdRnsfrom  Afghanistan.  These  classes 
J.  The  reformer's  anionu^st  the  I  may  he  and  are  often,  indifferently  of  the 
iHns  consider  that  unbaked  hriek  or  '  shiJih  or  snnnee  sect  of  mahomedanism. 
luld  alone  be  used.  The  protest  ant  '  There  are  other  small  secta  and  classes, 
doctrine  that  man,  in  all  thnt  he  ean  !  as  the  Nowaet,  the  Ghair-Mehdi,  Ishmaelee, 
d,  is  still  without  merit,  is  not  shared  i  Lubbay,  Bora.  &c. 

le   mahomedans,    the  buddhints  or  i      Mahomedanism     comprises     five    divine 
who  consider  that  a  personal  merit  is  '  commands.     1st. — Knlmah  parhna,  or  con- 
f  their  good  doing,  and  a  mahome-  !  fession  of  faith, 
nf^  a  funeral  turns  with  it  a  short  wsy  |  2nd. — Numaz  karna,  or  prayers. 

a  his  shoulder  to  convey  the  body  to  j  3rd.—  Roza  rakhna,  or  fasting. 

>,  thereby  bringing  a  merit  on  him-  '  4th. — Znkat  dena,  or  alms-giving. 

lOmedanism  has  made  little  progress  '  r>th. — Makkay    ka   haj   karna,    or   pll« 

the  Bedouis.     They  still  turn  to-    grimage  to  Mecca. 

be  SQD,  aa  he  is  rising  and  go !  The  principal  places  for  minor  pil- 
oarlain  formulas  of  adoration  and  !  grimages  are  the  tomb  of  Alii,  called 
B.  T>i«y  despise  pilgrimage  and  j  Mash*hid-i-Ali  at  Nej'f  near  Cufa ;  the 
Cff  the  Raxnazan,  and  they  sacriCce  j  shrine  of  Imam  Hosein  at  Kerbela,  and 
id    camels  at   the  tombs   of  their  t  that  of  Imam    Raza   at  Mnsirhid  in  Kho* 
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msaaTi,  but  nil  tlie  uunierous  Iranm-zadoli  '  Bapdad,     lie  died  on  tlm  7fh  Si 

mid  tombs  of  holy  cbaractcrs,  tliroughout  tlie  |  005   (A.  D*  7tii   SeptcitUMr 

couutry,   are     visited.        The    niiuor    piU 

pnmage  is  termed  a  ziyarat,  as  distinguisbed 

from  tiie  liaj  or  f^ioat  pilgrimngr  to  Mecca, 

(*r   the    inaliomeditii    saiuts    of    liitlia    arc 

AlKl-Dol-qadir    t^uruaoic^d      Gows-ool-Azam 

(he       p'eat     contemplative,     born      at  Jal, 

tiear  Bagdad,   A,  IL  4  71    (A.  D.   10':H.';1»)' 

He  wa>s  endowed  witli  grt?at  virtue  and  witli 

<lie  ^'ift  of  miracles,  had  many  dificlplos,  atid 

IB  still  much  revered.  He  is  eallcd  Shaikh, 
Jjut  was  a  Syed,  i.  e.,  of  the  luce  of  Hosein, 
'   ad  died  in  A.   H.  C»71  (A.   D,    Jir*3J.  aged 

iincty-Reven  years.      Where  he  died  or  was 
buried  does  uot  appear. 

Sooltan  Siirwur,  at  Balooeh,  four  cosa 
from  Mooltan,  was  distiugniybed  for 
piety  and  purity  of  manners,  and  died  as  n 
martyr  with  his  brotlier,  tigliting  against  a 
troop  of  idolaters,  and  was  buned  with  his 
Wife  (who  died  of  grief )  a^id  his  feon,  in  the 
feame  tomb.  Several  miracles  arc  related  as 
baring  happened  at  Ins  tomb,  A  oameVs 
leg»  when  broken,  was  foiibwith  made 
"whole;  the  blind,  the  leprous,  the  impoteut 
were  cured. 

Sbab  Shurns  ood  Been,  lluriai,  at 
Pepaldal  iu  I  Lahore.  He  is  stAted  to  have 
had  even  a  pious  hindoo  among  his  dis- 
ciples. Ttie  latter  having  expressed  a  wish 
to  go  and  bathe  in  tlie   Ganges,   the  saint 

directed  him  to  shut  his   eyce,  when  lo!  the  j  equally  u^vered  by  btmlo«')H  uud 
hindoo   fotind  himself  among  his  relations  '  founder  of  the  SL*ct  ruHed 
nnd  friends  on  that  t^acred  utream,  in  which  ^  Nanak  PantUee,  fiora  \%h: 
(uti  he  supposed)  he  bathed  with  them.      On 
opening    his    eyes    again,     ho    straightway 
fouud  himself  beside   liis  spiiiiusl  guide  in 
Lahore.     His  tomb   is  guarded  by  hiodoos, 
who  will  not  resign  their  posts  to  the  maho- 
medaua.       It  is   also   related   that  some  car- 
penters having  proceeded  to  cut  down  a  tree 
which  grew  near  lus  tomb,  split  it  into  many 
pieces  for  nee.      Suddenly  a  dreadful  voice 


buried  at  ^loohan, 
'      Fan-eed-ood-Dcen,     bom 
'  near     [Mooltan.       He    wiis 
by  his  look  clods  nf  earth   wi 
into  1  u  m  ps  o f  t^n  gar.     H  v  wha  t  U 
uauied  Slmkar-ganj*  thtj  ItTaAuiy  i 

8liL'ikh  Sharif  boo  Ali  Quini 
at  Pan i put,  a  town  ihiriy  ca>* 
of  Delhi,  to  which  rapitn!  he  c^ 
ycaiB  of  age,  and  becanu  I 

oolj-ood-l>een.       He    dt^v  i 

twenty  years  to  cixtcrniLl  sckj 
which  he  threw  all  fa»  Ufoks  in 
jind  begun  to  travel  for  rcdigiou^ 
In  Ahia  Minor  be  proEted  grc^ 
society  of  Shauis  Tubreeii  li 
Hoomi.  He  then  retnined  bom 
tired  and  worked  m^iracles,  aiul 
have  died  A.  H.  724  (AD.  1S23-: 

Shah  Nixam  ood  Deen  Aolia^ 
supposed  to  have  been  bujrti  at  Q 
t;30  (A.D,  10:?2^3),  and  br  otlittm 
(A J).  I'Zl^it)  at  Buda4iiti,  u  ioun 
vince  of  Delhi  where  be  lirnL 
A,  H.  72r.  (A.D.  rd-i5>,  and  wmb 
Di'lhi,  hard  by  the  to  cub  of  Qi 
i>in.  Thriiugh  his  great  pieiy  b 
sidered  rine  of  th«9  oiust  i*tiiiOM 
Huidoostan. 

Kabir,   a     celebrated     hindoo 


r-f  the  Sikhs,  borrowed  tjjv    rtigid 
w  h  i  eli  h  e  p  t*o  pagated  w  i  t  h  i  h  f  trrr-a  !^ 


Ihiba    Lai     A   dai 
hindoo)  who  dwelt  n 
vince  of  Lahore^  the  t 
BabaLali,  HeheldHi  ^ 
the  subject  of  reb*giui* 
eldest  son  nf  Shall  Js^Ii^m 
ngzeb,    which  have    1 


wall 


was  heard  ;  the  earth   shook,  and  tlie  trunk  (  nian  work  by  Chandai . 


of  the  tree  arose  of  itself;  the  workmen  fled  ( 
ierritied,  and  the  tree  did  not  tail  to  resume 
its  flourishing  condition. 

Qutub  Sahib, or  Qatubnd  Din,  near  Delhi. 
Ho  lies  buried  at  Qootoob,  a  town  near 
Delhi  named  after  him,  in  which  the  late 
ghah  Alum  and  many  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Delhi  are  buried.  His  txjmb  is 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  he  heing  one 
of  the  most  renowned  and  venei'ated  of  the 
luahomedan  saints. 

Sheikh  Baha  ood  Deen,  Zakaria, 
boru  at  Cotcaror  in  Mooltau.  He  was  a 
firreat  traveller^  having  it  is  said^  overrun 
Pemia  and  Turkey,  and  a  disciple  for  some 
ilme  of  Shihab  ood  Deen  Sohnromrdet;  at 

4^ 


Shah  Dola,  died  in  the  ^ 
the  reign  of  Alumgi*er,  was-  ui  nr 
Humayandar  Sialkoti   in    Ijkhur 
seems    afterivards     u>   ba^e  fttt 
aflluence  as  well  as  famt*  j  fr^r,  \t%4 
at  Cli'hotee  Goojrat  ( ! 
tanks,    dug    wells,    f 
bridges,  and  emb*  ,  tie « 

wonder,  for  thong  uti! 

to  visit  him  from   t&r  fuid 
him  pT^esents  of  gold,  mtj 
jects,  bo  retailed   to  em^  i 
more  than  he  received.     His  j 
such,  that  had  ho   be«sii 
Hatim  Taif  ua  one  woold 
the  uame  of  ti»at  b«rtt>. 
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Shab  Zoohoor,  distiuguishcd  by  his 
,  piety,  and  austerity  of  life.  Ho 
(mall  monastery  of  earth  at  Allaha- 
ich  still  remains.  '  Ho  w^as  celebrated 
liiracles,  and  by  his  prayers  the  most 
1  chronic  complaints  were  immediately 
1,  of  which  an  instance  is  given  in 
to  the  case  of  thegovernr»r  of  Allaha- 
irab  Oomdat  ool  Moolk  Ameer  Khan 
.•  boasted"  of  liaviug  lived  three 
I  years. 
:b   Mahomad     Aii  Hasiu   Jihnii    his 

at  Bdxary  where  ho  died  in  A.  H. 
LD.  1766-7 ',  distinguished    for    his 

learning,  and  liteniry  talents.  Ho 
1   both  pro3e  and  verso   with  equal 

two  most  successful  religions  ditfu- 
bich  the  world  has  yefc  seen,  are 
in  and  mahomodanism.  Each  creed 
t.s  origin  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
ndlvidaal,  and  each  was  rapidly 
ted  by  numbers  of  zealous  followers. 

0  the  parallel  ends;  for  the  Koran  of 
k1  was  addressed  wholly  to  the  "  pas- 
t' mankind,  by  the  promised  gratiiica- 
aiiian  desires  Ihith  in  this  world  and 
lext ;  while  the  Dharma  of  Sak-ya 
«  addressed  wholly  to  the  "  intellect,'* 
^ht  to  wean  mankind  from  the  plea< 
id  vanities  of  this  lifo  by  pointing  to 
sitoriness  of  all  human  enjoyment. 
wi  Jichieved  this  success  by  the  offer 
rial  or  bodily  pleasures  in  the  next 
.lo  Sakya  succeeded  by  the  promise 
al  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  tbc 
of  immoral  it-y.  Tho  former  propa- 
is  religion  by  tho  merciless  ed'^e  of 
>rd ;  tbo  latter  by  tho  persuasive 
f  the  missionary.  Tho  sarigaiuary 
»f  the  mahomedan  was  lighted  by  the 
traes  of  burning  cities;  the  peaceful 
i  of  the  buddliist  was  illuminated  l)y 
irfal  faces  of  the  sick  in  monastic 
B,  and  by  the  ha[»py  smiles  of  tni- 
■epoaing  iri  dharnisalas  by  tlie  road 
n  the  Mahawauso,  p.  'JJ-D,  it  is  men- 
bat  Upatisso,  son  of  lUiddha  Das, 
Lospitals    for   cripples,    for  pregnant 

and  for  the  blind  and  diseased. 
laa  (p.    250)     built     hospitals    for 

and  sick.  Buddha  Das  himself 
)  ordained  a  physician  for  every  ten 
on  tho  high  road,  and  built  asylums 

crippled,    deformed,  and'  destitute. 

1  was  the  personilication  of  bodily 
and  material   enjoyment :  the  other 

r  genius  of  corporeal  abstinence,  and 
toal  contemplation.  Thcru  is  a 
coincidence  also  in  tho  manner  of 
li  of  the  Lwu  itachcra.     Accord  in  lt  lo 
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the  buddhists,  Maro,  tbo  Angel  ©f  Death, 
waited  upon  Sakja  to  learn  when  it  would 
be  his  pleasure  to  die.  Some  mahomedaus 
assert  the  same  of  Mahomed.  Azrail,  the 
Angel  of  Death,  entered  the  chamber  of  tho 
sick  man  to  announce  that  "  he  was  enjoin- 
ed not  to  intefere  with  the  soul  of  God*a 
prophet,  without  an  entire  acquiescence  on 
his  part.** 

In  North  Western  India,  a  khetri  convert 
from  Hinduism^or  any  convert  from  Sikhism, 
is  styled  a  Sheikh, and  converts  from  inferior 
races  are  styled  ^loguls  and  Pathans. 

The  number  of  mahomedan  sects  is  not 
great,   as  a  broad  distinction  they  are  gene- 
rally clas.<«ed  as    Shiah  and   as    Sunni,    but 
tho  six  bodies  of  sectarians  who  oppose  the 
Sunni  are  classed  by  them  as  Ilafziah,  Khar- 
jiah,  Jabriah,    Kadriah,   Jahmiah  and  Alar- 
jiah,   each    of  whom   aro   broken   np    into 
smaller  bodies.     Before  the  end  of   the  first 
century,  the  ascetic  turn  and  the  theosophy 
inseparable  therefrom,   a  combination  styled 
I  among  tho  Arabs    Suti,    had   arisen.     This 
made  nipid  strides ;  and  in  the  end  of  the 
«  third  century,  was  already  itself  the  subject 
of  learne<l  works,  and  the  mahomedan  worlil 
has    carried    this    system    to    the    utmost 
extreme.       Their    Snfi    outstrip    in    every 
I  point  of  view  both  the  hindu  Jogi  and  the 
I  christian  monks.        Tho   asceticism   of  tho 
I  Sufi   is  nioro  systematic,   their   pantheistic 
I  teaching  deeper  and  more  consistent,   and 
j  their   vices   more   enormous,  than    those  of 
I  any  other  people.      Spinoza  and  Schelling 
!  are   left   far  behind  by   Ibn  Arabi.     But  a 
j  deep  metaphysical    system   may   bo  found 
i  among    all    rude    nations;    for    tho  snper- 
I  naturalist  has  no  need  of  learning,  dreams 
!  sufiSce      for   him.       Dr.     Sprenger      traces 
I  an  essential  element  of  early  Moslem  liteia- 
I  tnre  to  the  proud  supremacy  of  Islam  ;  and 
;  illustrates  the  position  by  the  analogy  of  tho 
j  British    in    India.     Ho   says:— "One   piust 
I  live    and    labour    in  India  to  know  to  what 
:  grand  aspirations  this  feeling  of  supremacy 
!  jjives  birth.  The  heroic  defence  of  Lucknow 


'  and  the  daring  siege  of  Delhi  in  1857,  prove 
I  to  what  a  pitcli  of  greatness  such  intluencert 
I  lead.     Tho  pride  of  belonging  to  tho  domi- 
'  nant  nation  makes  every  man  a  hero;  and, 
;  even  in  the  domain  of  mind  produces  under 
I  such  circumstances,  the  elements  of  great- 
ness.    In    the   days   of  Muavia,    tho    finest 
provinces  of  the  world,  yielding  a   revenue 
of  4U  millions   sterling,   were  at   the    feet  of 
the     concpiering     mahoniedans.       All     non- 
!Moslems    wore    their    slaves.     And   it    was 
this   that   moulded     the     heroic     character 
of   the      mahomedan     world.       Suprenniey 
begut    abiiuruucc. — L^iilci'^a  Jotiiio't/.  i)»  2it*. 


iLiHOMED  TAGHALAQ. 

AraUh'uMahajil,  Uerkl,  p.  432,  Priced 
Muhyemtnadav  HUl<yiij,  Vol,  T  p.  16*  The 
Bhllita  Top&s.CuiiUuifjham^^,  o^.  Dr.  Sprcrtijer, 
Hci'l'loi-*  Kan wj-/- Mam. 

MAHOMEDABAD.     See    Kah-i^nokreh. 

MAHOMED  Ahl,  nabab  of  the  Caniatic, 
WHS  recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  as 
au  independent  sovereigu.  He  Imd  several 
brothers,  Abdul  Liubiia ;  Abdul  Wabab 
Khau  and  Mafuz  Klittii.  Hia  father,  AinvHr 
ud-diu,  when  abimt  seventy  years  old,  fought 
and  fell  at  tlie  bnttle  of  Ainboor,  itj  174'Jj 
on  which  !Mahoiiied  AH  fled  to  Trichiuopoly. 
Alter  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  the  Cai*na- 
tie,  Mahomed  Ali,  succeeded  io  the  tlirone, 
and  waH  recognised  by  t lie  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1703.  From  that  time  till  his  death  in  ITHa, 
the  Carnntie  was  oceajiionid  ty  under  lii«  rale 
iid  at  tinier  under  the  civil  and  nnliUvry 
Jmiuistratiou  of  the  British.  In  ITO."),  he 
"wati  succeeded  by  his  eldent  son,  Oorudat-nl 
Umra^  who  died  iu  1801,  when  the  Britihh 
put  aside  Oomdat-ul  Umra's  son,  Ali  Hiis- 
eaiii,aiid  phwted  his  nephew  Axim-ud  Dowlah 
on  the  throne.  The  Biitibh  in  18-Jt.>,  on  the 
demise  of  Mahomed  Ghoaa,  grandson  of 
Azim-cd-Dowlah,  tinally  abulished  the 
titular  nab«jb,  from  wliich  followed  long  but 
nnsuccesslul  eft'orts  to  «t>at  prince  Azira  Jab, 
the  second  son  of  Azim-ud  Dowla  on  the 
m iifiuud . — Mollcjifon 's FrevrJi  m  Im Ha. 

MAHOMED  BIN  ABDALLAH,  See 
Khali  f. 

MAMOMED-BIN.KASIM,  a  genei^l  of 
the  caliph  Walid,  about  A,  D.  718  over- 
ran Gn/emt  and  was  advancing  on  Chet^jre 
wi»en  he  was  met  by  Bappa  and  entirely 
defeated , 

MAHOMED  SHAH,  emperor  of  Delhi/ 
was  the  son  of  Khali  Jehan  and  eae- 
cceded  RatH:*  nd  Dowlah.  He  was  rai»<ed 
to  the  thronti  by  the  two  brotli€»r.s  Abdaltalt 
and  Hua&ain  Ali  ;  but  one  of  these  broiberK 
Bubsequently  fell  in  b»4ttle  aj^^aiiust  Mahomed 
Sliah,  aud  the  other  was  aasa-stuated  by  his 
courtier-s.  The  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah 
was  indolent  aud  irresolnte.  He  ofluuded 
Krzam-ubMnlk  who  invircd  Tamaa  Kub 
Khan  to  invade  India*  Tama^  Knli  Khan 
defeated  Mahomed  Shah,  in  1739,  but  re- 
instate bim  on  his  tbi'one  receiving  the 
cession  of  all  the  prov^inoes  west  of  the 
Indu»  river,  Mahomed  Shall  aft-erwards 
ruled  timcroasly.  In  1748,  he  sent  his  son 
Ahmed  Shah  and  hi^  minister  Kamr-ud 
din,  against  the  Abdalli  but  his  minister 
was  slain,  aud  in  April  Mahomed  Sbali,  on 
li*»aring  of  the  death,    died  of  convulsions* 

nc. 

lAHOMED  TAGH^LAQ.    Juna  Khan, 
tilt;  dciitli    of    liib    falh^ft    lauuutcd 
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the  throne  under  the 
Mahommed,  but  ht»  ia  koo' 
Mahomed  TaghaUq.  A 
1337  was*  accordii«g  to  Firi 
directed  agaiubt  China*  Of  tbo  M 
both  that  bistoriau  and  Ibu  B^ 
mate  at  one  hundred  tiioaai 
besides  infantry,  bOHro«?ly  auy  r 
tell  the  tale,  except  the  f«w  wbo 
I  lel't  tu  gjirrisuu  posts  in  rear  of 
It  is  diflieult  t*i  guess  by  what 
I  boat  enti*ri»d  the  Hinialaya,  tuit 
town  i»f  Jidiah  at  tbe  ba^e  of  tbci 
meniioned  by  Ibu  Btttut^,  \ieem 
winch  Would  aiscertuiii  the  'pom 
mniutained  au  eri'jrmous  royal  eati 
analogous  to  the  Gobeliu*,  or  ^ 
silk  and  gold  brocade,  to  pro^ 
for  his  piesents  aud  fur  tbv  Im 
palace*  lie  is  i^aid  to  hwve  bed 
elegant  and  most  accouipUshcd 
bis  age,  but  full  of  wild  ■ 
agrgi'audisenitint.- — Ma}lefoii*s  I 
Iwiia.  Kot,  ei  Ertroit^^  xin  1 
Catltjif  IF.  p.  412,  By 
I^lAHOXlANEPAi 
of  Berberis  LesclieoaaiuL — IV^U^ 
Nepal  e  h  si  s,^ — Spr. 

MAHOOR.     Hlxd.    AoontUis 

MAHOE       BsjCG.     rimiiiailli 

Aniseed. 

MAHOHL     Hi»D.      SolmAtto] 
aUo  S  jcanrboearpuio. 

MAHOTliEli ?  H 

MAHH.  A  race  oc<' 
other  tracts  iu  upper  ^ 
inhabitautA  of  the  co untrv 
aiui 

INDIA 

( 
ear 

sabhadar  of  the  CarDatic  l. »....,  4 
best/) wing  jtigii*ea  an  hia  ^ouB^^ri 
Uf  K  U  ( \\  oe.  H  is  son  S i  r »j  t,  1  hm  fool 
Miibraita  empire  wjw*  bom  in  111(2 
rigid  in  matr«rscn&ti«icted  witli  Utc 
giiin.  When  only  Irt  y^mnt  utd,  h 
band  of  people  re^  id  eat  a  of  Ikm 
ravines  uf  tlie  gh»t>^,  and  fttifaseqi 
cesaant  pr«dat4»ry  excaraiMn^  \ 
ed  bis  po&4eHsions.  In  lOfH  l^^ 
Sorat.  In  1659»hetrrfi 
Kba.n,  a  general  uf  t 
at  an  in  tr,  view,  He  waa  nittnii 
iug  Hi^grossion^  on  thtf  Hn^Hal  tor? 
making  treaties  with  ibuirrakir  A 
and  at  length,  ba  caniplrt4*]y  ri 
pitched  iMttb  an  imfx^rial  armf 
men    whom     Aoranf^ttb 
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j%pO(re,  ID  1672,   Seraji  annexed  aril  the 
witb  the  exc'Cptiou  of  the   Eiigliish, 
p  and  Abyssinian  «*ettlemeiits,  and 
royaity  at  Riiighur  in  tlje  6th  June 
for    the  next  18   months  }ie  was 
td  io  extending  his  posKe.ssioii  to  the 
ttxnctitig   tlie    Chouttia   or    quartci" 
of   the   revenues    and   annexiug   the 
3IOX1S  of  U\&  h;iir  brutber  Venkaji,     He 
lij    flted     iij    Ajitil    IG^O   ftt   Riiiree, 
'li^j  tioie,  a  trunbled  penod  of  UHur|Mi- 
scQvred  till  1707,  when  on   the  death 
)gitib.  SIvaji  Il|  son  of  Sambha,  nick* 
Sbau-ji,  wftij  re  leased  and  erowtied  at 
in  M&ich  1708.     His  nominal  liuc- 
mtsLS  Kam   Uoja  1741^^  bat  the  power 
mitb  the  Pejsbvva  or  minister^  the  last 
>tzi,  ^fi^i  KaO|  surrendered   to  aud  was 
^oed  by  tbeBritisli  iJi  1818.  PertabSiva 
^h.    wa»  re-ioatat^d  at  Sattai^h  by  iht; 
I  April  1 1  ,lsl8.hut  he  was  dethroned 
and  sent  to   Benares^  bij*  brother 
r»*i*^ed  in  bis  place,    and   the   family 
p0  extinct  with  this  brothers  demise. 
The  Pe^liwai  of  Foonah^   were  here* 
mud  after  the   reign  of  Sivuji   II,  in 
M^y  assumed   the   power  of  the  Sat* 
aovoreigns  in   the  military  go verii- 
4Jstabli«bed     by      Sivaji     the     first 
51?,       Their   open  power   lasted   from 
lien   Balaji   Bsijee  llao,  Rocceeded 
and    died     after   the   battle   of 
until  1818,    when    the   next    Baji 
to   the  British  on  the   i^'d  June 
Ppeugioned.  Nana  Futimvis,  Karkuu 
Ihnji  Rao  Behd,  died  November  1771. 
Tkr  Bhohifla  Httja^  of  Nagpui\  com- 
in  1 7o4,  when  Ra^hoji  Bhonsla  was* 
Sena    Sahib    Suba    or    general 
ibratta  confederacy.     The  iandly 
ctinet  in  18ti5  during  the  admiinsj- 
Lord  Daibousie«    on    the   deiniKo 
wr,  grandson   of  Raghigi,  who,   in 
been    seated  on  the  tJtroue  when 
[Appa  Sahib)  was  deposed.     Appa 
ftving  sncoeeded    Parsoji,  an   idiot, 

'la  family^  now  the  Gwalior 

eiAioo    from    a   fHndly    near  Satara. 

ir^-l,    lliinojee     Siudia  w^ns  an 

I  Pe*ihwa*g  army.    In  182 '»,  Baiza 

of  Duwlas  Rao,  adoptoti  Jankuji, 

ntned  tbe  reins  of  government  in 

The  JIulkar  family  rose  from   ilul- 

\%Q  Htdkar    1724,    an  otficer  of  not© 

\t  p€!«bwa*s  army,   atid    obtiiined    the 

to    MUwtt  in     1750.     The  names 

fiimtly   most  familiar  t-o  bistrtry  ajo 

'    \-i\  Btti  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 

vvaut   Hao  Hoikar  ;iii  iHeirili- 
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mate  son,  who  (1797)  maintained  predatory 
rule,  and  in  1SU5  died  intovne.  lu  1811,  bis 
widow  Tulsi  Bail  adopted  bis  illegitimate 
child  Mulhar  Rar»  Holkar  with  whom  waa 
fooght  the  battle  of  Mehdapur  in  1818.  In 
18^,  Marland  Rao  an  ado})ted  son  was  dis- 
possessed by  Hari  Hulkar,  the  late  chief. 

(t»).  The  Gaikwar  family,  now  reigning 
ut  Baroda,  in  Gujerat,  sprung  in  1  7U0,  from 
Dammaji  Gtiekwar  (Shamsber  Bahadoor)  an 
officer  ULider  Kha^udi  liao  Holkar,  and  ihey 
ruled  till  thetveaty  with  the  Britiab  Govern- 
ment in  1H02.  The  Mamthas  are  sup- 
poiE^ed  to  have  been  originally  a  raee  of  mouu* 
taineers,  in  Bag! an  en  the  crest  of  the  ghauts, 
and  cnltivatiug  the  fertile  valleys  or  mawals, 
and  the  country  called  MnhHrashtra,  which 
is  first  mentioned  in  InJian  history  in  the 
Mahawanso,  probably  obtained  its  name  and 
received  a  dihtinctive  language  from  the 
exititence  of  a  Maratbi  dynat*ty  at  some  period 
not  recorded  in  history.  According  to  Cole- 
man (Myth  p.  aSb)  the  original  Mabratta 
state  Comprehended  a  country  of  great  natural 
strength,  int^^nspersed  with  mountains^  de^ 
fileit,  and  fortresses.  The  beitt  modern  accounts 
j)e  s^ivh,  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  it  included 
Kandeish,  Bfiglan,  and  part  of  Berar,  extend- 
ing towards  the  north-east  as  far  as  Gusterat 
and  tbe  Nt-rbuddab  river.  To  tbe  west,  the 
Mubruttaa  pofisessed  the  narrow  but  utrong 
tract  of  couulry  which  borders  on  tbe  Con- 
can,  and  stretches  parallel  witb  tbe  sea  from 
near  Sarat  to  Canai'a.  Thi^s  country  is  well 
calculated  for  ibe  maintenance  of  defen- 
sive warfare,  but  that  the  people  were 
not  of  the  military  cast^  is  proved  by  the 
nanH%s  of  their  particular  tribes,  tbe  Koonbee, 
tbe  Daugar,  and  the  Goalab  5  or,  the  farmer, 
shepherd, andcow-herd ;  all  rural  occupations, 
Tbe  exteriors  also,  of  the  Ertjpoot  aud 
Mabaratta  mai-k  a  different  origin.  The 
former  is  remaikable  for  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  bis  person,  tbe  latter,  on  the  con* 
ti'ary,  is  of  diminutive  size,  in  general  badly^ 
made,  and  of  a  mean  rapacious  disposition, 
Tbe  Maharattji  brabmans,  also,  differ  in  their 
OUStotriK  from  their  neighboni^,  with  whom 
they  will  neither  associate  nor  intermarry. 
Major  Moor,  however,  says  (p*  241) 
that  the  Maharattas  are  called  Maharashtra 
iu  Sanskrit :  Muha  is  great  and  illustrious, 
and  Rasbtra,  synonymous  with  RHJaputra, 
implies  tbeir  royal  descent;  and  their  name 
also  indicjites  tliat  they  were  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  tbe  second  class  on  tbeir  arrival 
in  India,  and  of  course,  that  tbey  were  not 
brabmang.  AVben  these  adventurers  bad 
obuiined  powder  and  inflaence,  they  assumed 
tlic  superior  title  of  Maba-Kai^btra  ;  n  ' 
striking  out  &ucb  letters  a&  become  v 
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when  broQg^ht  to  the  standard  of  the  «poken 

dLiilecte,we  iiaveM:ihara.tta,or  Mahratiaf  simi* 
kriy  as  we  have  Surat,  from  Suni8Utr»  ;  a«d 
Gujntut,  from  Garja-Raahtra.  They  iia^e  no 
physicaf  resemblance  to  any  of  the  Raj  pat 
tribes.  It  in  certainly  extra  ordinary,  that  a 
iiatit>u  80  numerous  as  the  ^ltihrattaii|  fthonld 
have  remained  almost  wholly  unnoticed  in 
Xudian  history  for  so  long  a  period  as  from 
the  first  mahomedan  conquest  until  the  reign 
of  Aurungzebe;  but  it  appt^ars  prob?ibl«that 
pnor  to  the  time  of  Sevujee^  the  ^[ahratta 
country,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Deccon, 
wa«  divided  into  Httle  principalities  and 
ohiefships,  mauy  of  which  were  dependant 
on  the  neighbouring  mahommedan  princes, 
but  never  completely  bnjiiojht  under  siibjec- 
tiou.  Sevajee,  the  tirst  Rlnhratta  command- 
er, who  combined  the  efforts  of  tljese  dis- 
cordant chiefs  and  tribes,  was  born  in  A,  D. 
162G»  and  died  in  108U.  His  genealogy  being 
obscure,  his  adherents  wei*e  at  liberty  to  in- 
vent the  mo«t.  illustrious,  and  accordingly 
ti*aced  his  origin  from  the  i*anahs  of  Odey- 
jwor  (the  purest  of  the  Khetri  caste),  who 
claim  a  descent,  t-qually  fabulous,  from  Now- 
shir  wan  the  just.  But  towards  the  close  of 
thel8th  century,  they  suddenly  started  on 
a  career^  of  conquest  daring  which  they  ob- 
tained the  couti'ol  over  u  great  portion  of 
India^  and  estublished  governitient«  of 
shorter  or  longer  dui-ation  at  Puonah,  8atta- 
rah,  G  wall  or,  Nagpore,  luflore,  Gnjernt  and 
Tra  van  core*  Four^tifths  of  its  words  have 
been  adopted  from  Sanaerit.  That  Mali  rati  as 
even  of  the  highest  rank  have  not  a  dignitied 
appearance.  They  are  hardy  and  active, 
under  the  KaropeMu  standard,  and  well  pro- 
portioned with  dark  skins  and  irregular  fea- 
tures and  the  women  as  a  rule  are  not  well 
favored.  They  are  sturdy  men,  rude,  rough, 
boorish  and  illiterate,  but  patient  "under 
labour.  Their  tields  and  gardens  are  kt^pt  in 
ex  eel  tent  order  and  they  liave  formed  good 
soldiers,  capable  of  endurance,  much  of  thoir 
tactics  having  resembled  that  of  the  Par- 
thian s,  though  even  in  this.  Lord  Lake's 
energy  overcame  them.  They  have  all 
ontw.o'dly  assimilated  to  the  brahininicfd 
te^ichings^  and  have  among.st  them  a  brah- 
min i  cat  body,  who  are  considered  io  apply 
brail minical  tenets  as  to  caste,  more  strin- 
gently than  any  other  hrahmins  of  Itidia ;  the 
bulk  of  the  ilahratta  nation  however,  are 
only  of  the  Sudr  caste.  Their  chief  object*  of 
Worship  are  certain  incarnations,  or  images 
of  deified  mcn'tals,  kuown  as  Etoba  and 
Kaudol)a»  at  Pandurpoms  Jejnrt  and  Malli* 
^l^m,  but  the  village  ileities  receive  a  large 
uf  l.hijir  atlention  in  times  of  sickness  ov 
L      lirahrnan&   alme    that    ;Sivti    became 
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I  incarnate  in  Kaudoti  Rao  for  the  p<i 
I  destroying  an  oppressive  '•'-• 
I  mal,  at  %  place  in  iho  Cx:  ltd 

The  giant  Hani  mat  ntwae  a  mrmi  i 
I  defence  agninat  Kandeh  Rao,  ^nX 
I  length  atain  t  whereupon  all  iIm 
Bubjeote  of  this  giant  fMihl 
I  Kandeh  Rao,  t<tthe  rmiiiber, 
I  goes,  of  nev^Ji  erore  of  pec»p!e.  wh 
;  avatara  is  cmlled  Yeht^khtit  -  ' 

I  meaning  seven,  and  kbttt,    ' 
I  Mahrafta   pronnneiation    o(   (Iw^t 
I  hundred  lakh,  or  ten  rniHinns.     A ' 
temple,   dedicated    to   the   wotfE^ 
*  avatara,      now      known     a.? 
at     Jejuri   a   town   of    eotna    i*zta 
I  thirty  miles   to    the  sontli  ettsi 
It   is  sitmited   tn   n  beitatlfcil 
high  hill,  and   has  a   verj  «)oitinan 
majestic    appearance  *      ibe    %tm 
around,  and  steps  up  to  it,   arr  «re 
tine  stone.     The  murlidurs,  or  tnt 
attached  to  it,   are  said  to  exceed 
dred  in   number,      A    great  raaor 
I  reside  in   and  about    the    tempK 
j  beggai*s.     Kandoba    is    not    mxk  % 
I  name  with  brahman s  and   otbor 
"  instance,  Lakpat  Kandht  R  i.. 
I      The  efforts  of  the  M.  :ti 

I  ing  themselves  from   <»   i^- 
neither  guided  nor  i^ti'eagti  / 

tinct  hope  or  desire.  Tliey  oijv-aTtKi 
^  knew  not  how  to  ratxiaiii  indrpel 
,  they  allowed  a  craftj  bTmlimiii  to 
aimless  aspiration  to  his  o%vn  pm 
I  found  a  dynasty  of  "  Pcsbwms" 
I  achievements  of  anlotten?<l  KndiH 
tious  soldiers  took  a  furthuradTiiat 
spirit  called  up  by  Sovajte  bi*  ils 
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sustained  by  any  perv 
pie    uf  action  a    few     ^_ 
race  yield  to  the  fxjiiring  t 
danism,  and  the  Mali  rat  ta  u 
position,  }LS  rulers,    to  the 
Kuropean  strani^eiH.     T' 
can  sca(*cely  be  said  to  > 

'  d  red  th ou  san  d  s  pea  t 

,  tury  are  once  nn> 

I  the  j^rnnnd.     The  *MAh:ail-i  1.^1:4;;. 

[  to  the  Enmpean  sy>t4>m   of 

j  less    stifieued    Goorkha     has 

I  power  or  the  oppnrtnnity  nf 
lions  of  footmen r 

'  cavalry   and  a  truii 

]  tion  of  the   Mahratta 
hundred  yeai-s,    fi-oiii  i,..    , 
up  to  the  1 0th  centuries  wn 
foreign   conquest,   »in«l  iir 
Cape   Gomorin   to    Ddlti 
part    of   the    t 
kin;rJomi5.      L' 
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umot  but  have  been  neglected  and 
Ij  pari  of  the  prasenfc  centary  they 
racterized  as  mountaineers,  herds- 
oldiers,  bat  essentially  bad  farmers. 
Mst  forty  years  however  they  have 
ling  down  to  their  fields,  and  are 
dmely  well  to  do  agriculturists,  for 

bulk  of  them  follow  this  pursuit, 
iually  designated  the  Kuubi.     The 

this  name  is  uncertain,  but  tlie 
bion  of  it  was  in  its  application  to 

of  the  Mahratta  people  inhabiting 

and  country  of  Lony,  situated  on 
tain  range. 
In      the 
Xunbi  now-a-days,    however,    is 

by  which  the  cultivators  are  de* 
and  the  neighbouring  Canarese  and 
ices  apply  it  similarly.  The  Mah- 
dering  on  the  Tiling  and   Canarese 

the  sontih-east  are  taller  and  better 

than  those  around  Ahmednuggur. 
generally,  the  race  is  shorter,  more 
d  darker  in  complexion  than  the 
northern  India,  or  even  than  the 
ople,  and  their    appearance  is   so 

to  that  of  the  Arian  families  as  to 
the  belief  that  they  have  come  of 
5k.  Even  the  brahminical  race 
them  short,  dark,  and  broad  fram- 
rely  dissimilar  in  physical  structure 
tall  fair  Arian  people  who  form  the 
;al  race  of  the  Telugu  and    Tamil 

The  Mahratta  people  have  amongst 
i»ide  every  village,  the  pariah  or 
>m  they  designate  as  Mhar ;  the 
lo  is  called  Mhang,  and  inside  the 
well  the  Dhor,  or  currier.  There 
everal  petty  chieftains  of  this  race, 
>8t  regal  powei-s,  amongst  whom 
Lontioned  the  branches  at  Suudoor, 
>rghur  and  a  few  miles  from 
i  of  the  once  powerful  Ghorphara 
1  Hindustan  and  Bengal  the  republic 
system  has  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
t«ed  inroads  and  conquests  of  foreign 
i  the  long  period  of  mahomedan 
the  village  ofiicers  and  servants  are 
Aeie.     But,  eVeu   there,   the  head- 

the  accountant  are  almost  iuvari- 
ined  and  some  of  the  other  officers 
ants  are  also  to  be  found  and  in 
ances  the  offices  are  hereditary,  are 
>f  being  mortgaged  or  sold  :  are 
doognised  fees  and  perquisites,  by 
8  of  grain  at  the  time  of  harvest  or 
8  by  portions  of  land  held  rent  free 
w  quit  rent. 

Canarese  and  Maratta  countries 
^  authorities  are  still  ruling, 
itly  vary  in  number  and  in  duties. 
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but  there  are  office-holders  who  claim  to  be 
descendants  of  the  persons  who  first  settled 
and  at  dates  long  before  the  oldest  of  the 
European  dynasties  were  established.  Potails 
are  in  the  Mahratta  country,  who  trace  their 
descent  from  persons  who  settled  a 
thousand  years  ago  and  more  in  the 
villages  they  now  hold  and  the  same  is 
to  be  found  amongst  the  Reddi  and 
Ganda  of  the  South  and  East,  it  is  this 
that  preserves  the  Indian  villages  from  the 
changes  which  would  otherwise  have  occurred 
from  the  irruptions  of  the  Aryan,  Brahui, 
about  12  miles  from  i  Jat,  Persian,  Tartar,  Rajput,  Arab,  Moghu), 
Mahratta  country, !  Afghan,  Portuguese,  French  and  British. 
Amongst  the  Mahratta,  office-beai^ers  are 
known  as  Baluto  or  Alute;  amongst  the  < 
Canarese,  as  Ayakarru,  Ayagarru  or 
Ayangandlu.  The  following  municipal 
officers  may  be  enumerated  : 

Head  office,  styled  Potail,  Reddi,  Gauda. 

Assistant  do.  or  Changala. 

Accountant,  or  Kalkarni. 

District  do.  or  Despandi. 

Chaudari,  or  convener  of  trades. 

Money-chanprer,  assayer,  gold  and  sil- 
versmith, or  Potadar. 

Barber  or  Nhawi  or  Nai. 

Washerman,  Parit,  Dhobi. 

Temple  servant,  or  Gurao. 

Carpenter  or  Sutar. 

Potter  or  kumbhar. 

Gate-keeper  or  watehman^  usually  a 
pariaH,  or  Mhar,  Mhang,  Ramusi  or  Bhil^ 
called  eskar,  veskar,  tallari. 

Waterman  do.         do.         do. 

Astrologer  or  Josi. 

Shoemaker  or  Mhang. 

Bhat  or  Bard. 

Maulana  or  MuIIa,  a  maliomedau  priest. 

Corn  meter. 

Blacksmith. 

Notary. 

Sweeper. 

Tailor. 

Physician. 

Musician. 

The  Mahratta  village  head,  the  potai), 
rents  the  lands  te  cultivators,  collects  the 
Government  land  tax,  and  forwards  it  to 
the  Tahsildar.  He  is  also  the  Civil  Magis- 
trate, and  settles  petty  civil  matters  to  the 
extent  of  two  maunds  of  grain,  or  four  or  six 
rupees  and  sends  higher  claims  to  the  tab* 
sildar.  In  criminal  matters  he  is  only  the 
Police,  and  sends  all  to  the  Amin.  In  lieu 
of  pay  for  the  above  services,  the  potail  is 
allowed  from  25  to  50  bhigahs  of  land,  rent 
free,  the  land  tax  being  about  Rnpeea  8  or  4 
the  bhigha.  For  the  enltivation  of  b' 
free  lands  two  to  four  bullocks  WC 
47 
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needed  because,  from  10  to  16  blitg»iha,  ao* 
cordin<^  as  the  mins  are  heavy  or  light,  ai*e 
all  thfttapair  uf  htiUockB  can  jr^tover.  Tliero 
are, generally,  two  to  tour  potail.s  in  a  vilhig^* 
not  always  of  the  STime  caste,  for  instance 
the  village  of  Klianpnr,  zilliih  of  Njinduir* 
lias  foar  potails,  two  rnrthnitta,  a  Cariare^e 
l?peaking  lingaet,  and  a  Kulkargah,  uini  rliere 
are  a  few  brnhmnn  and  mniiometlim  and 
pfiriah  putaibf  but  a  chriRiian  potail  is  un- 
known» 

The  northern  limits  of  tlie  l^rnrathi  Ian- 
^nage  Btrelchea  on  the  si*a  coast  JVum  t\w 
Kolwan  hills  or  cour^try  of  the  Kol,  near 
the  Povtiigne^e  settlement  of  Danmn,  uhove 
the  gliauts  in  a  nortli-ensterly  di relation  iili>ng 
the  Satpnra  ran^e,  parallel  to  rfie  Nerbiidda, 
intermingling  with  the  GnjuriUi,  abnat  Nnn- 
dobar,  in  the  jungly  valley  4jf  tiie  Tnpf  i.  It 
is  Rpoken  tbrongboiit  Benir,  in  the  open 
parts  of  the  Nagpm*  territories  ;  and  on 
the  whole  of  its  eastern  border  it  abntn  on 
Che  coitnti'ies  and  Innguages  of  thn  GfHids, 
FromKagpuritheMarHtlu  Liend.s  to  the  south- 
west, and  near  the  Ghauhnnha  and  Si-bha.^iha 
villagef^ of DongopniiiandMnrg'h  toOodghir; 
from  thirty  miles  west  of  Beder  to  8rin- 
p^am  and  Sadasheepet,  it  meeta  with  the 
Telngii  and  Canarese;  touching  in  ad- 
vance nearly  on  Bijiipnr  nnvi  Shankasbwar, 
and  thence  trends  son th- westerly  to  the 
coast  at  Sidashefrhur,  skirting  the  western 
boondary  of  the  Canarese.  From  Dainaii  in 
the  northern  Konkan,  Marathi  runs  down  the 
coast  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa,  brith 
below  and  above  t be  ixvast.  \t  iheve  meptfi 
the  Konknni,  wliich  runs  nearly  na  far  as 
Mangalore.  And  the  sontbern  liinirn  of  ihiw 
mixed  laiigusige  is  a  village  four  nidc^n  north 
of  Upi  or  Oodrtpi  near  Condnpnro,  where 
Tula  orthe  language  of  Canaia  liegin«i, 

Konkani^  t)ie  mixed  Konknni  t^inifue,  how- 
ever appears  to  be  only  Marathi  witU  a  large 
infusion  of  Tulu  and  Canarese words,  the  for- 
mer derived  from  tbeitidigenoiia  inhabirantg 
of  Tuluvaof  Canara  ;  the  latter,  from  the  long 
Bubjection  of  this  part  of  the  Konkan  to  Cana- 
rese  dynasties  above  the  gbaata.  Mr.  11 .  Mt>g' 
ling  however  mentions  that  the  Konkan  i  speak- 
ing brahmans  of  Mangidore,  consider  it  quite 
distinct  fi"ora,  though  tiognate  witl»,  Marathi. 
Its  limits  extend  from  tioa  below  theghaufosi, 
to  the  village  above  mentioned  north  of  Upi. 
Prom  this  part  of  the  eojist  in  northern  Cana- 
da, a  diagonal  line,  running  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  towards  Beder*  mar k»  the  boundary 
between  Marathi  and  Canare^e,  of  tho  latter 

^     at  least  above  the  ghauts, 

B^        The   Cuzerati    langnnge    8p)ken   in     the 

^L^Miiusula  of  that  name,  ia  occttpted  by  Flaj. 

^^Hbt  tribc*s,  Gujar^    Katti^   Koli    and    Kun- 
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I  bt»   all  claiming  a  dtatiTict  oti 
is  bounded  by  the   Marwailtf 
north  of  Deesa,  to  the  north  j 
Hindi  or  Bangri    Basha 
putana  and  Malwa    re**f^<^^ 
south  itdovet^iU  wit't 
of  the  Nerbndtla  and  i 
on  the  tbrrncr  river  and  runiiu 
bar  on  th«  Intter. 

The  Mnratha  race  largely 
heroes.     There  is  a   celet 
Massoba.  In  the  Chatiku 
wara  range,    which   forti 
between  the  Godavery  and  Llj 
10     miles     north     of    Ant 
is   a  shriue   of   this   deity 
a    circle     of    a  handretl 
all  castes    resiirt.,   br?ili»oin,  «4 
but   chiefly    the    Mai 
Jatra  is  held  in  tfie  mt. 
four  days,   during  wbtcb    titi 
offcreil   in  sacntice*      It    «  ii 
side  of  the  pas?,  a  mere  b1o<?k  fif  j 
smaller  storien  at  ita    fo<«t 
red  lead .    fh*?  ohject^s  of  Iboif 
wholly  pcrsrinal,  be£<eeeKirt|f  i 
th«^m,  or  preserve  their,  cHiIdd 
and  tbeir  food.    The  MahriitJi] 
bratHMvnism :  but,  amongst 
general  amount    of    demon,  j 
totetn,  shaman^  and    hern 
observed   amongst  the    otbr 
penit^snh.     The  deities  Kand 
man,  are  to  he  seen  in  ev^ry  ' 
tlie  Tuni bud rn,  and  blood  i^Ac 
ajul   fowls  are  Urgely  fna-i 
thecliiefof  the  vilhige   ^»An^ 
ahly  smeared    over   with    red] 
als<>  applied    to   every   bi^ « 
that   ha»^   boeti    erected     into 
There  baa  seemed  amongst  tli< 
ex  I  en  si  ve  polythri^m,    than 
other  pirtof  India,  and  an  int 
of » he  Semitic  and  Chrixfiait  \ 
Klliehpoor  and  tJomraoti,    tl 
I  are  ontiuarily  called  Kri^ho,  | 
!  the    word    christian  ;     all 
southwHrds  to  OodirKir    lh<? 
near  Pundt'rpore,  is  h- 
the  Jabrat  A bnil^  war- 
is  evidently  the   (Uhruvl   or 
Semitic    races.      Kven    ai 
race,   whu    profess?   brahi 
deities  Siva  and  Vis!.»jn  i\f 
with  consent  the  r 
the  temple  of  the  .  .,,,4^^ 
the  villagers  camo  nt   iH 
worship  Hannman  and 
officiating  priest  to  wajilii 
gam.  An  oftlcerof  StikfSti 
falleti    iu    I  ho  battle  uf 
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I  beneatb  a  tree,  and  there  the  villagors 
ne  to  worship  his  spirit.  Sickness 
ftlly  attributed  by  them  to  the  iuHu- 
f  a  malignant  spirit,  and  all  through 
fthratta  speaking  districts  the  practice 
•'  Bolwau"  prevails,  viz.,  the  ceremony 
>pit]ating  the  Bhuta  or  spirits  who 
sutered  a  village,  inducing  them  to 
he  village  and  conducting  tliem  across 
orders  with  music  and  a  proossion. 
ond  110101*8  often  move  to  the  nuxt 
and  thereby  ciiuse  intense  fear  and 
as  the  morbific  influence  is  supposed 
conveyed  to  it.  Ai,  mother,  equiva- 
3  the  southern  Ammun,  is  largely 
pped  in  the  form  of  a  rude  stone 
d  witli  red  lead,  and  her  temples  are 
aeen  in  lone  places,  passes  and  dc- 
The  Mahrattas  have  public  recita- 
f  histories  or  stories  of  the  gods,  called 
(qa.  Kahta)  as  the  Burmaus  have  the 
theatrical  representation.  The  Gon- 
r  Gondala  of  the  Mahrattas  is  a  tumui- 
estival  held  in  honour  of  Devi,  perhaps 
ae  as  Gondhal. 

e  Lord  Lake's  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas 
■elhi,  and  that  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesly 
aye,  the  power  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
illy  decreased.  The  privileges  of 
bta  Sirdars  under  British  rule  date 
le  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  Deccan 
the  year  1819  in  the  war  with  the 
a  Bajee  Rao.  The  Sirdars  were 
officers  under  the  raja  of  Sattara 
•  peshwa.  Their  titles  correspond  to 
of  Quai-ter  Mnster  General,  Keeper  of 
Boords,  Prime  Minister,  Private  Coun- 
Ac.  Some  as  the  Vinchurkar  in  Ahmcd- 
r  zillah  and  the  nawab  of  Sadernur 
Iharwar  held  such  offices  under  Aurun- 
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under  the  Political  Agent  of  Sattara,  the 
treaty  provides  that  in  grave  offences  such 
as  murder,  the  trial  shall  take  place  befoi-e 
the  Agent.  They  are  allowed  to  make  their 
own  llo venue  Settlements  and  are  not  bound 
to  give  leases  for  a  definite  term  as  the 
British  Government  is  by  the  Survey  Act. 
The  amount  of  assessment  and  other  taxes 
they  are  entitled  to  collect  is  unlimited-:  tliis 
is  a  source  of  constant  complaint  among 
their  ryots  who  envy  the  secure  and  liberal 
terms  given  b}'  the  British  government.  The 
polijtical  privileges  ofSirdara  are  the  following. 
By  Regulation  1*9  of  18*27  it  was  provided 
that  suits  against  certain  persons  of  rank 
should  not  conio  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Civil  Courts.  Three  classes  of  Sir- 
dai*s  were  thereby  established  and  three 
several  modes  of  procedure  defined.  An 
Agent  of  Government,  now  styled  the  Agent 
to  the  Governor  for  Sirdars  in  the  Deccan, 
i  was  appointed  to  try  such  suits  against 
them  as  would  ordinarily  be  cognizable  by 
the  Judges  of  Poena  or  Ahmednuggur. 
The  First  Class  b(?ing  pei'sons  of  the  highest 
consideration  under  the  Peshwa's  Govern- 
ment, reference  is  to  bo  had  in  the  most 
ample  degree  to  their  former  privileges  as 
by  usage  and  custom  enjoyed  :  no  decree  of 
the  Agent  against  a  Sirdar  is  to  be  executed 
without  the  order  of  the  Governor  in  Council 
to  whom  also  plaintiff  may  appeal,  a  further 
appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council  being  open 
to  either  party.  Suits  against  the  second 
class  are  conducted  with  the  same  regard 
for  former  privilege  and  usage :  the  Agent 
is  also  to  consider  the  present  means  of  tho 
Sirdar  of  discharging  the  debt  and  to  apply 
Appeal  lies  to  the  superior  coui't  of 


equity 

the  Governor  in  Council  but  the  decree  may 
id  other  moghul  emperors.  A  few  of  j  be  executed  against  defendant  by  the  Agent 
■BfT  Sirdars  were  feudatories  of  smaller  himself.  The  final  appeal  is  as  before  to 
iiiefs.  The  grasping  policy  of  tlie  last  the  Privy  Council.  Many  of  the  Sir- 
i^  Bajee  Rao,  made  most  of  them  alarm- I  dars  had  contracted  heavy  debts  or  lost 
I  discontented :  accordingly,  after  the  ■  their  property  in  the  war  with  the  Peshwa, 
rfKirkee,  most  of  them  were  willing  to  I  hence  the  provision  for  considering  their 
the  liberal  terms  offered  in  tho  pro-  |  means  in  tlie  decree.  As  the  Agent  is  an 
ions  of  Mountstuart  Klpliinstono  and  I  Administrative  as  well  as  a  Judicial  OHicer, 
rgreatmen  who  reduced  the  different    he   has   ample   means   of  ascertaining  their 

~  circumstances.  The  third  class  of  Sirdars 
are  entitled  to  a  similar  but  rather  less  re- 
gard being  had  to  usage  and  custom.  The 
strict  rules  of  procedure  are,  if  necessary,  to 
be  relaxed  in  their  favour  especially  as  regards 
decree,  appeal  lies  to  the  High  Court  and 
thence  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  it  is  tho  prac- 
tice of  the  Governor  in  Council,  as  a  Special 
Court,  to  refer  appeals  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  of  the  High  Court.  The  Agent  for 
Sirdars  is  the  Judge  of  Poena  :  he  sits  as 
Agent  every  Friday,  both  as  a  political  anc' 
VJ  .i 


They  were  as  a  rule  guaranteed 
{joymeut  of  their  ancient  rights  and 
Ipea  by  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
f  Government  and  still  in  foree.  These 
t  hwd  them  to  provide  a  contingent 
Mfc  to  make  adequate  police  and 
nnigemeiitR  in  consultation  with 
WimmM  Agents,  for  the  extradition  of 
ik^Fhey  have  generally  exclusive 
ad  evitninal  jurisdiction  in  their  own 
MB,  in  many  cases,  however,  as  for 
le  ia   those  of  the  first  class    Sirdars 
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judicial  officer,  Bj*  a  later  Act,  ilie  Asalsi- 
aiit  Judge  is  made  Assistant  Agent  and  can 
try  original  suits  np  to  Rs.  ^5,000.  The  Sirdnrs 
of  the  xillah  of  1>  liar  war  are  exempted  from 
the  jorisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts  and  sub- 
jected to  that  of  the  Political  Agent  of  the 
Southern  Marat *ha  country  whose  proce- 
dure is  the  Banie  as  that  of  the  ageut  ft»r 
SirdarB  in  the  Deccun,  Formal  i^espect  m 
fihown  to  Sirdiirs,  all  process  8ent  to  thein  is 
posted  in  a  silk  envelope  coYered  with 
tisane,  and  miindates  take  the  form  of  polite 
requests-  The  personal  privilegcR  of  Sirdars 
coDsist  in  formal  courtesies  varied  with  each 

class*  Their  precedence  in  Durbar  is  exactly  i  241,  424.     Ooh^    Mijth,  J 
settled.      If  His  Excellency  the    Governor    Wilm's    Glos^nnj    of    h 
a  Sirdiir  of  the   1st  Class  t-o    attend 


country  after  the  fall  of  It 
natives  speak  of  these  fncn  iiaJ 
the   Deccan   bandobasi/'     ~ 
there  ure  other  classr.s   trhol 

difl'eront  kinds  of   chivatroa 
ai-e   called   J      ' 
inamdars,    'i 

in  the  list  of  llc^i^  -If  tjf 
ca«e,  the  Government  i^  pnif 
them  sunn  mis  to  enc 
If  the  Sirdar  is  of  tlit 
appeal  lies  to  the  Agent  :  li 
to  the  Zillah  Jndj^. — ^7'' 
Antiquities^    p,    2Ht"»    ami 
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invito  a  Sirdiir  of  the  1st  Class  t-o 
a  Durbar  at  Poona,  the  Assistant  Agent  has 
to  meet  him  at  tlie  entrance  to  the  city,  and 
escort  him  to  his  house.  This  has  to  be 
done  no  matter  at  what  time  of  day  or  night 
the  Sirdar  arrives,  to  meet  one  for  in- 
stance at  the  Railway  Station  long  before 
day-light.  A  Sirdar  of  the  1st  Class  is 
presented  in  Durbar  by  the  Agent  himself, 
the  other  classes  by  the  Assistant  Agent. 
The  Sirdar  on  arrival  is  expected  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Agent  as  representing  the  Gover- 
nor; the  Agent  returns  this  visit  but  the 
Assistant  Agent  may  not  go  unless  eitiier 
the  Agent  or  the  Sirdar  nsk  him.  There 
is  also  an  exact  etiquette,  varied  with  much 
nicety  for  each  class  as  to  the  manner  the 
Agent  or  his  As^^istant  receives  the  Sirdar,  pre- 
seuts  him  with  pan-supari  and  attar,  and 
invests  him  \7ith  garlands.  The  dignity  of 
the  Sirkar  and  respect  to  tlie  Sirdar  hnve 
both  to  be  maintained  in  presence  of  behold- 
ers who  regard  any  variation  of  etiquette 
as  significant  of  something  good  or  bad. 
They  are  not  entitled 
rajas  and  nawabs  are. 
empt  from  attendance  in 
and  their  evidence  is  taken  by  a  Commission, 
They  are  of  course  entitled  to  chairs  in  all 
Conrts  and  Sirdars  of  the  1st  class  sit  on 
the  judge's  raised  dais-  Tho  process  of 
Criminal  Courts  in  tho  British  territories 
does  not  run  in  thoso  of  a  Sirdar,  and  sepa- 
rate arrangements  have  to  he  made  for  tho 
extradition  of  criminals.  They  stand  on  the 
footing  of  Foreign  States  under  tho  Civil 
Codes,  and  as  process  does  not  run,  witnesses 
in  a  Sirdari  territory  are  examined  by  Com- 
mission. The  political  privileges  of  Sirdars 
are  decreed  by  legislation ;  their  personal 
priveleges  by  orders  of  Government.  Both 
originated  in  tho  concihatory  policy  applied 
by  Sloan  Utuart  El  phi  nstnne^  by  Mr.  Chaplain, 
the  Commissionerof  the  Deccan  and  the  other 
officrrsi    of   the  Company  who  settled   the 
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Hindoo;  India;  Inscriptiot 
Kattcyawar;  Kili-Ivatr  ; 
Reddi* 

MAHSEER  ROHOO,  or"B»i4| 
is   a   noble    carp-liko    lish    witii 
golden  Rcnles,   vormilion    fatiK  a 
brilliant  olive  gn  ry  huH 

a  mountain  lish  ;  j  v  n  c 

lietween    the    true  ^  ai 

Cyprinns  called  the  '    i  Uihi 

cold  season »  this  splendtd  spcen 
to  the  low  country  and  wj^rtn  ri 
plains.  In  lite  cold  seaAon  In  the 
of  tho  Punjab,  tlie  Snndmkt 
Kemaon,  tho  Raptee  at  G 
the  backwaters  and  miun  stra 
Upper  Bur  ramp  ooter  It  is  vcrj 
tribute  and  is  a  quiet  peaci*ful  Q 
ing  in  small  shoal'i  armind 
and  fallen  trees  in  deep  <*ddTin|r| 
a  fish  of  prey :  the  rr^n^i  fip< 
and  the   finest  sy  are 

pa.ste  made  of  cr.-  l  ami 

kneaded    with    ghee   ami  a 
to  salutes    as  some  \  cotton ;  also  with  tho    rip© 
Sirdars  are  also  ex-  1  Indica.     This  species  frcqoimta 
the   Civil    Courts  !  and  steps  of  temples  wh<* 
and    plentiful    pabulum 
hands,  the  Find  Poojn  ^v^ 
balls  of  rice,  flour  oi}\ 
being  greatly  attract  *%e 
(op   to  20  pounds)  aro 
temples  at  Hurdwar, — in  L^iyiJ 
Bfigosur  in  th*-;  Sundah, — and  in 
parts    of    India     approa* 
tains.      One  of  vn<m>     i* 
taken   at   Croruokpoire   in 
tliey  pull  splendidly!     tr 
it  at  3  o'clock    P*  M,,  n^r    a  I 
great  religions  o0antt<r^  ah.  tau 
dead  aro  burned  ;  Un ' 
after  dusk,  a   b^bt*-.: 
operation,   the  cruu:i,<.i 
patiently  put  down    r]i< 
a  '^Racbis'*    or    *^iini   i 
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Uj  advised  a  fracture  of  the  tackle  so 
part  company  effbctnally.      It  was  a 
Bpecimcn.  The  great  peculiarity  of  this 
B    is    the    nimsual    breadth   and   soli- 
um pared  to  length.      He  is  one  of  the 
►r    most  profitable  fish  for  the  table — 
irm  and   flaky ;  must  bo  fed,  and  that 
I  done  cheaply  with  all  the  berries  of 
»n8   tribe  and  many  other  gratis  pro- 
This  fiHb,nft«r  a  short  time,  with  all  the 
\g  of  the  carp  species,  evades  the  hook  ; 
m^  the  paste  gradually  with  his  nose, 
len  sacked    oft*  in  fragment.     Always 
9    ground   from   day  to  day   for  this 
,  any  large  number  of  good  specimens 
iver    caught,  they    are   so   crjifty  and 
n  their  resistance  when  hooked. 
Ktseefy     the  Megalocephalas  of   Grif- 
L8  its  hindoo  and  Greek  names  denote, 
[eady  is  the   striking  feature   of  this 
rise     handsome,    and     delicious    fish. 
ions    ns    an    English   pike,    many    a 
taken   with    his  own  species    while 
ng  in  the  heavy   rapids  of  the  upper 
iipootcr,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Tohec 
in  Janimoo  territory.     Ho   grows  to 
Smited  size  and  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you 
libablc  weight  and  dimensions ;   let  it 
^  aaya  a  writer,  that  1    have  been  three 
llayed  out,  knocked  down,  and  pulled 
about  for   hours,  with  tackle   come 
nmdon,  the  line  25(»  yards  costing  6 
$f  being  waterproof;^  plait  silk.  These 
Ins     of  the  fresh   water    completely 
Ited  mo     although    in    one    instan<^e 
a    canoe,    and    changed     boatmen 
Ifaau    once.      He  is  a  tyrant  among 
laker,   and  will  eat  every  fish  he  can 
bat  loves   change   of  food,   rising 
at  all  large,  and  gaudy  flies — natural 
ificial,  and  will  also  take  wild  fruits, 
ct  pastes,  when  the  angler  is  trying 
r  fish,  pulls  and  ruslies  very  violently 
-and  then  moves  down  sulkily  to  the 
a'here  he   will  remain   for  liours  to- 
if  not   opposed;    swarms  in  all  the 
liu  streams  of  India,  when  they  retain 
the  hot  season  ;  the  Ganges,  Jumna, 
Krrampooter  hold  the  largest ;  next, 
lafe  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  but  this  fish 
met  with  running  to  a  huge  size  in 
Iveanis  with  deep  pools.     In  the  Pun- 
at  after  the  annexation,  there  wore 
stocked  ponds,  pools  and  reservoirs 
Matchyal,  "     abounding  in  kinds  of 
%faieh  this  was  the  chief — they  were 
sacred  and  fed  daily  by  sound  of 
'ifdapping  of  hands,  and  in  those  ponds 
(Ted  by  springs),   attained  a  fine 
the  golden    haired  invaders  liavo 
cooked  most  of  these  holy  pets  ! 
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MAUVI. 

The  Mahaseer  will  certainly  thrive  in  lakes 
and  artificial  waters,  kept   up  by   springs 
or    subteri-aneau     streams    provided     only 
the  temperature  and   elevation  are   of  rea- 
sonable  amount.     In    Ninee   Tal    (situated 
in  Kemaon)  a  very  deep  blue  sheet  of  water 
with    subterranean    influx,     no     Mahaseer 
or   any  other    fish   but   one    lean  looking 
lanky  kind  will  live  ;  and  these  degenerate 
creatures  were  placed  the|e  by  human  hands. 
Elevation  7  or  8000  feet  above  the  sea.    De- 
scending about  1000  or  l»0OO  feet  to  **  Bheem 
!  Tul*' — the  said  degenerate  improve  in  ap- 
pearance and  size,  but  no  Mahaseer,  or  any- 
thing else  in  its  deep  cold  crystal.     Lastly, 
descending  to  about  3  or  4000  feet  elevation 
above  the  sea.     Tropical  vegetation  abounds, 
and  the  waters  even  are  warmer.  The  torrents 
swarm  with  a  nursery  of  scaly  infants  of  all 
sorts   and  sizes  and  **Mullooa  Tul,"  a  fine 
j  natural  tarn  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  pre- 
i  ci pices,   its  dark  surface    shaded  by  over- 
I  hanging  trees,  rocks    and    bushes,  and   its 
j  waters  well  defended  by  snags  and  projeet- 
'  ing  logs,  displays  in   the  multitude  and  size 
I  of  its   rippling   circles,    a    swarm  of  scaly 
I  tenants  of  the  higher  orders,  it  is  well  and 
I  naturally  stocked]with  the  ^Mahaseer  and  its 
I  congeners,  which  sometimes  rise  well  at  the 
fly  from  a  boat,  for  otherwise   the   tarn  was 
I  unapproachable.     In    Cashmeer,  at  Islama- 
I  bad,  is  a  sacred   collection    of    fish   tanks, 
j  terraced  one  above  another  and  forming  a 
!  delightful     succession    of    cascades,     they 
i  are    fed    by    a    rivulet   entering    from   a 
1  swamp   behind  the   town,    in    any   one  of 
j  these  four  or  five  reservoirs  the  water  is  not 
i  4  feet  deep,  but  clear  as  crystal.     Goolab 
i  Singh  used  to  bestow  daily  2  or  3  maunds 
of  flour  to  the    piscatory  collection,  while 
I  a   writer    nightly     with      hook    and     line 
i  abstracted  the  best  fed,  and  best    flavoured 
i  specimens  of  the   usually  coarse  Hill  Trout 
I  he  ever  tasted.     Feeding  decidedly  improves 
I  fish    as    it  does   flesh  and  fowl,  producing 
I  flavour  and  plumpness  combined.  The  Mah- 
I  a  seer  is  a  great  tbrager,  and  when  starving 
or  sharp  set   will  eat   carrion.     Where  very 
plentiful  they   will  devour  even  their  own 
kind  hence  all  the  small    fishes   especially 
the    '*  ChiHva'*    should    Ixs  es|)ecially  pro- 
duced for  their  larder. 

MAHSUL.  Ar.  Pers.  Hind.    Revenue,  a 
tjix  or  toll. 

MAHTAll,  Hind  scavengers,  and,  like  the 
Dher,  or  Mhar,  and  Mang,  generally  village 
I  servants. 

j  MAHVI,  a  force  was  sent  against  the 
I  L>o7Alar  Ail'ghans  in  ^larch  1857  through 
I  the  Mahvi  ami  Mungrota  passes,  and 
I  after  seeing  their  green  crops  dcsti'oyed,  u 
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EtceiDgtho  O^iterani,  a  small  bat  warlike  tribe, 
join  the  Britisb,  one  mar&ing  the  Bozdar 
chiefs  rode  into  the  British  camp  and  sned 
for  peace.  They  were  received  in  solemn 
Durbar,  and  for  every  man  thej  had  slain 
in  their  forays  1 25  Rnpees  were  paid^  and  50 
Rupees  for  every  wounded  man,  this  beinjj 
the  regular  price  of  Wood  in  the  hills.  A 
few  months  after wai'ds,  they  furnished  a 
contingent  to  prot^fc  the  frontier,  when  the 
troops  were  sent  to  qnell  the  mutiny. — Med' 
lei/s  years  Campaltjning^  pp,  5,  20  and  21* 

HAHUL,  a  Nepaul  tree  tlmt  affects  the 
liighest  situations;  its  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  deep  red»  and  yield  by  decoction  a  pur- 
plish colour,  which  is  converted  by  acids 
into  a  tolerable  pink.  The  Jumno-mandroo 
tree,  the  Garras,  the  Puddiem  or  Pay  ah,  the 
Chootrarphul,  the  Mahal  and  the  Puhuttoli 
tree,  all  ^vow  in  NepauL^^Sm*7A'#Ntfi>t7t/Z. 

J^UHULA.  Beno.  BafiRialatifaHa.-^ll^i7?J. 

MAH-ITL-LAIOL  HtNf>.  Essence  of  meafc, 
naed  in  medicine.  The  flesh  of  a  young 
lamb  being  cleared  of  bones,  fat,  Bine-vvs, 
&c.,  is  boiled  in  a  moderate  rjuantity  of 
water,  until  only  one-third  of  the  water 
remains.  This  is  strained  and  condiments 
added  and  portions  distilled  when  needed. — 
\Powdl,  Wand  Book  Ec.  Frod,  Punjab,  p.  154. 

MAfniEA.       HiKD.       Aconitmn     ferox, 

MAHUE.     Hmo.  Sans.  M^h  Tnarraelos. 

MAHU  SHUDA.  Sans.    Allium  sativum. 

MAHVIRA  >SWAMI.     See  Inscriptions. 

MAHWA.     Mah.     Bfu^sia  lari  folia. 

MAHWAL.     Hind.     Bauhinia  vahlii. 

MAHTQHGAH.  Btjbm.  A  tree  of  Am^ 
herst,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  maximnm  girth 
2^  cubits,  and  maximum  length  18  feef. 
Abundant  all  over  the  Tcnasserim  nnd 
Martaban  provinces.  When  seasoned  it  floats 
in  water.  It  is  need  for  elephtint  bolls; 
but  is  not  a  durable  wood.^ — Captain  I>anc6, 

iL\L     See  Cochin-China. 

i^lAL     Tkl.     Schleichera  tnjnga,  Wilhl 

ilAIA.     Maleal.     Qaercus  infectoria. 

^lAIAUTZE.  Marco  Polo  mentions  as  a 
custoni  amongst  several  ancient  tribes  that 
in  the  Zar^dandan  (gold  teeth)  tnl>o  on  the 
frontiers  of  Burmah,  when  a  woman  bore 
a  child,  she  rose  and  weob  about  her  bnsin- 
nesAi  and  the  husband  took  to  bed  for  forty 
days,  and  wa^  fed  on  possets.  A  Greek 
epic  treats  entirely  on  the  same  ,'^nbjeci,  as 
customary  amongst  a  people  on  the  Euxine, 

In  tho  Tibaroninn  lami, 
When  some  jynod  woman  brara  her  \ortl  a  bobe, 
"^^Tia  ho  is  i^athcd  find  groaning  pnt  to  bed  ; 
riiilet  slic  nri.^es.  tends  his  batbs  and  aorrt^, 
Cice  possets  Tor  her  husband  jii  the?  straw. 

Marco  Polo  iu  the  thirteenth  century 
scorns  to  have  obscrvod  the  custom  in  the 
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Cttineso  province  of  weet 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  tb*s  f 
who  p  met  ice  it  to  the  pt 
I  father  of  the  new  born  clii 
mother  can  leave  her  oouc 
I  and  there  reccivea  tht*  coujg 
I  quaintances.  About  tlte 
christian  era,  Stnibo  (tii 
I  that  among  the  IberittnA 
Spain  the  women  afrer  the 
tended  their  huAbauds,  pniti 
instead  of  going  themfielvi 
locality  aniongat  the  hk 
Biscay,  ^L  Michel  found 
prevailing  a  few  years  ago. 
says,  rise  immediately  nf 
attend  to  the  dnties  of  the  I 
the  husband  goes  to  k^d, 
with  him  and  thus  receireft' 
compliments.  This  practice  m 
spread  to  France  und  t^  hare  tl 
the  name -rif  fai?*o  la  convadr, 
found  in  Navarre  and  on  the  Fi 
the  Pyrenees.  Diodorua  Sicd 
that  in  Conuca  the  wife  wns  n 
the  husband  pnt  to  bed  and  iu 
patient.  According  to  Apallon 
tlie  same  almost  incredible  i 
among  a  people  called  U» 
mouth  of  the  Black  Se^ 
Caribs  of  the  Wefit  Indies,  i 

to  bed  and  fed  on  ineagro   d 

punctni-ed  and  tortured,  mid 
husband  of  S.    Ameiica  i 
lying    in    woman, — Apalt 
1UI2.     f;/W*    Early    BU 
quoted  til  Quartcrli^  Hcrictjf^ 
MuUrr  Ohip^. 

MAI  B Alii,  Hso  Umu 
larger  and  smaller  galls 
tali8. 

:M  AI-REE.  Vt  lady  inc_ 
of  the  Aliinipoi^  peoplf>«  de 

MAICHANO  KANRXU 
atone. 

MAIDA.     Hixi>. 

MAIDA.    mniK     Tiat 
gliii, 

MAID  A.     Peng,  a  cat,  FiOU  i 

MAIDAN.     Ill    India,    mn 
or  t)ie  esplnnado  ontaide  a  ctl; ; 
Asia  it  *»eerns  to   be  used 
public  eqmr  Tji,  in 

of  a  city. —  ;  r,    ! 

I^IAIUEN   H. 

the  Adiantum  C    ,  ,  ^  , 

w  Id  in   many   pnrts  of 
shaded  rocks  and  a  favt,«i^ 
with  the  English  in  IndiaT] 
t.oxi  (MtlaM^TQv)  of  the  Grt«l 
btthly  gained  its  trivial  \ 
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MAKER  SANKRAUT. 

pod  a  part  of  the  preparatious  used  by 
for  stiffemng  thoir  hair. — Dlus- 
yfef^  1.  iv.  c.  Bug.  Cye. 

I-IN.      BuKU.      Mangifei-a    oppositi- 


Tel.     Cclastras  pani- 


lilMlieB 

[AI  EBIKATA. 

UlKAL.     The  range   of  hills  running  \  ci?il{^, 
ll-west  from  Amarkantak,  for  a  distance  ' 
p^me  Beventj  mileSy  whence    they   are 
nmed  by  a  similar  range,  locally  known 
Pl0    Saletekri   hills.      The   Maikal  hills 
|.ihe  eastern  scarpe  or  outer  range  of  I 
ftt  hill  system,  which  traverses  India  ' 
firom  east  to  west,  south  of  the  Nar-  i 
they  do  not  ordinarily  exceed  2,0(X)  \ 
height,  bat  the  Lopha  hill,  which  is 
shed   peak  belonging   to   this  range,  : 
,  elevation  of  3,500  feet. 

LY.  BuRii.  A  species  of  Murray  a  ?  , 


MAKER  SANKRAUT. 

!      Chithm  Pavoovam. — In  tho  first  Tamil   month, 
i.e.,  Chcthiti.    Tho  entering  of  the  moon  at  tho  star 
.  Chitrah. 

1      Gruroodn-scvo. — In  tho  same  month,  do.    do.    at 
Vesnka. 
Rathavoahavum. —    Do.    do.    and    do.  at  Poo- 
1  roashnda. 

I      Aroothra. —    Do.        do.     and    do.  at  Aroothra. 

Streorama  Xavamy.— In   the  firat  Tolugii  month 

PalU  after  the  9  th    day    of     tho    new 

Moon.    Tlie  presence  of  moon  at  Poonarvaaoo  or 

Pnshaineo  Star. 

Garooda-scva  at  Conjevoram. — In  Malabar  Vyoau 
and  do.  at  Vesaka. 

Rathavoochavam  at  ConjeYoram. — In     do.    do. 
and    do.     at  Poorvadhmla. 

Kistna  Jayanthe. — In      do.      Avany      do.      at 
Rohcnec. 

PillayarChavithe.— Do.    do.  do.  at.  Chittra. 

Mahalaya  Amavasea. — In   Telugoo   liatlirapatha 

month,   S'ew   Moon   (Liy  and  do.  at  Poobba  and 

Wootthara  Stars.     On  this  day  is  performed  tho 

oblation  of  funeral  rites  to  deceased  forefathers. 

Auyutha  Pooja  or  Dasara    fca8t. — In    Telugoo 


•  fcree  of  Amherst,  Tavoy  and  Morgui,  !  Ausvayotgam  dj.  at  Bustha  or  Chittra, 


mm    girth    1    cnbit    and    maximum 

15  feet.     Abundant  inland  in  Tavoy, 

ikrce  near  Moulmein.  When  Reasoned 


Xava-rathri  Pooja  —Begins  at  Sruvanum  and 
ends  at  Voothroshada,  beginning  day  is  Vijia  dasa- 
my  lOth  day  after  tho  New  Moon. 


Moulmem.  VV  hen  Beaaonea  .      Decpavalee.— In  Malabar  Alpusee,  Moons  enter- 
I  in  water.   It  is  too  scarce  for  helves,  I  ing  at  Voothara  or  Hnstha,  being  tho  15th  day  from, 


smmended  for    handles   of  planes, 

hammers,  &o.     It  is  used  by  Bur-  i 

'  handles  of  knives  and  other  wea-  ' 

id  ia  a  strong,  tongh  wood,  in  grain  | 

wood     It  is   recommended  by  tho 
noe  carpenters  as  tho  very  best  wood, 
k  collection,  for  planes  or  for  any  pur- 
,  lieu  of  box. — Capialn  Dance  Major  | 
1*8  Report, 

:BR  SANKRAUT  is  a  festival  at 
tme  the  sun  loaves  Cancer  for 
MH    and    which   always  falls   either 


or  14th  after,  tho  New  Moon. 

■    l)eepaval*;o   Kathare    Vcmtthnm. — In    do.   and 

do.  at  Hnstha  or  Chittra  day  of  performance  of 

Veratha. 

Kartheokoe. — In  Kartheckoo  month  of  Tamil  and 
do.    at  Krithica  Star. 

Vykoonta  Ekadasc. — In  Mnrgulee  11th  day  after 
tho  Now   Moon  and  do.  at  Kcroothcca  or  Bohence. 
Hatha  Sapthami. — In  Thyee  an(t  do.  at  Asvanco 
I  7th  day  after  New  Moon. 

I      Pon^hol  Feast. — On  tho  first  of  Thyeo  without 
'.  reference  to  tlio  particular  Star. 

Kclipso  of  the  Moon. — There  will  be  a  moon's 
i  Ech'pse  when  it  enters  at  Ilahoo  or  R:ithoo  Stars 
on  the  eve  of  the  Full  M«M)n  on  its  turning  by  ro- 
tation at  the  27  particnlar  stars  during  27  days  in 
each  month,  joininj?  at  tho  completion  of  each  tarn 
at  Asvane  the  first  star. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun. — During  each  Malabar  month 

tho  Hun  8tays    on  2  \    stars  and  when   it  exist-s  at 

i  Rahuo  or  Cathoo  on   the  evo   houi*s  of  tho  New 

^  j  Mo(»u  day  then  there  will  be  a  suu*s  Eclipse,  ao  it 


12th      or      loth     Jannary,  Knrk  ; 
^nt    is    tho    day   on    which    the   snii  | 
leaves    Capricorn     for    Cancer  and  j 
itiTal   generally    occurs   on  or  about  | 
itli    Jnlj.     Of  these   two  the  former 
regarded   by    all    Hindoos   as 
holiday;  whereas    tho  latter  is  con-  ;  ptays  during  12  months  at  the  27    stars  on  coming 
fo   the  brahmins    and    therefore    less  1  by  wtntion! 

totlie  lower  classes  of  the  hindoo  ;      rpj^^  ^^^^   months  receive  their  names 
There  is    another   festival    known  ;  ^^^^^  the  Stars  which  tho  sun  reaches  dur- 

each  particular  month. 

The  Telnen  mouths  from  the  Stars  at 
which  the  Moon  stays  on  tho  Full  Moon 
day  : — viz. 

Chithrnm  from  Chitra.  Tho  tamil  months  are, 

Vysaknm  from  Vewika.       Chithre. 
Anshadum  „  Poorvashada.  Vyaseo. 


classes   of  hindoos   held   about   tho  i 
^January    under    tho    name   of    Ruth  : 
on    which    day    according    to 
mythology,  the  sun  is  said,  to  com- 
I  fais  travelling   in   a  car  drawn  by  a 
hving  seven  heads,  on  this  day  all  tho 
draw  a  representition  of  the  sun 
in   a  chariot   drawn  by   tho   seven 
!  horse,  mentioned  above,  and  worship  : 
I  following  hindoo  holidays  are  regu-  , 
fhf  the  moons  positions.  | 

L — The  Tclugn  Now  Years  day,  is  tho  day  ■ 
I  entering  in  the  Rowothc  untl  Asv.uiec  i 


lastum  from  Fasta.  ,A"eo 

Sravanum  from  Sravana.     Audy. 
Buthnipathum  „  Voothara" Avany. 

IJuthra.  ;    aratase.?. 

Ausvayujum  ,.  Asvaneo.      Uppeseo. 
Kartheccum  from   Koroo-  Karthaca. 

thcca.  Marj;alcc. 


MALMUNA. 

Murguscruiu   ('roai  JMercMj*  Tbyfic, 

Pitubuiu  from  Passliame,       Puugoouy. 


I 


Mtikum  tmin  Mak:iu. 

Pai  ^^uunu..  I 

The  '27  particular  siava  are  named  as 
follows: —  ' 

Asvaiiee,  Bm^auee^    K/iniothecu*  Htjlieta»e,  ' 
Merooga^era,    PouHarvasuu,  Pasliauie,  Aus-  i 
laslia,  Mukati,    Pubbn,    Vuotliara,    Kustlra, 
Chetba,    Swath}\   Anavatba,  Vesaka,  Ja«ta  I 
MooUi,    Pooruuahadat    Vootliane,   Vuotliaue 
Sravauum,  Tliaoista,  Shadmbesliuni,    Foor- 
vabutbrp,  Voothara  do-  Havatlje,  Arootlira, 

ilAIL,  also  MAIL  TANG.  JIind,  Pjrus  \ 
KumaneiisiP. 

MAI  KIX.  BcfiM.  A  tree  of  Houlnieiii. 
Wood  wsud  as  ati  orJumry  buililing  oiaierial. 
Fruit  used  iu  mediciue.  —  Cnl.  Cat.  Ex   J8t'»2, 

MAILAH,  tlie  Taind  name  of  a  tree  uliicb 
grows  to  about  twelve  feet  big^li,  and  twelve  ' 
inches  iu  diameter.     It  is  geuemlly  curved, 
and  iy  useil   iu  boat   work.     It   produces  a  , 
fruit  ou  wbicb  tbe   wild  pea-fowl  feed  ;  aud 
is  to  be  found  iu  the  forests  of  Malabar^  find  ' 
also  in  Ceylon, — E*hft\  ,lf.  and  C.  < 

MAILANSHTj    Malkal.     Ijawsoniu  albft* 

^lAILEliU  (?)  Kaun,  a  class  of  slaves 
in  Xaoara. 

^lAlL-.MlSST,  11.  dmsw  of  melting  bi*as8, 

:MA1MA  chin,  nee  Pekuu 

MAIJMAN,  a  mahoniedan  sect,  believed 
in  Bombay,  to  be  converts  to  maliomedan- 
isEU  from  the  Lawaua,  a  biudu  tribe  of 
Cutcb, 

K/tnJa  raabomedana,  are  siiid  to  be  con* 
vertfi  (rom  the  Bhatya,  a  liindu  tribe  of 
Cuteli,  the  Kht»ja]i  piofe>.s  the  suum\  but 
8ome  are  of  the  hbiali  jjersuasion. 

Bohta  are  mostly  of  the  nhiah  secf,  but 
soiue  follow  suuiiat.  The  eunni  Bohni 
are  sometimes  called  8ulamiini;  The  shiah 
Bohra,  is  called  Ditw»<li,  their  chief  in  styled 
Mulla-ji,  the  name  of  their  chief  iu  A.  D. 
1868  was  Abdul  Kader  Nnjm  ud  din,  who 
resided  at  burat.  The  Bolmt  are  estimated 
to  number  iOi^OOO. 

htttatU  are  fihiah  sectarians,  they  take 
their  name  from  the  imam  la  mail,  .son  of 
the  imam  JafarSadaq. 

MAIMUNA.  Across  the  Moorghab,  and 
towards  Bulk,  which  city  in  in  the  territory 
of  the  kiiii^  of  Bukhara,  lie  the  small  states  of 
Andkho,  Maim  una,  Shi  bbert^am,  Siripooltuid 
Akchec  ;  a  connection  subsi.std  between  them 
and  Hemt,  but  tfince  they  are  divided  Hgiiinst 
each  othots  their  aid  is  of  smtill  sivail.  All 
of  them  aixi  engaged  iu  the  nlave  trade,  aud 
independeut,  though  they  jjerid  pi'esents  of 
*  Mil  tij  Herat  and  Bukhara,  Maim  ana 
Bt   important  of    ihi:    whole  ;  the 


MAIX^PHAL 

chii^f  tu  1840  waa  Mizrali  Khd 
of  the  tribe  Wun«  and    his  i 
from  Maim  una  to  the  Moor 
that  oi  Sher  Mabonied  Klu 
muna  itself  is  an  open    town,  j 
lage,  of  about  500  hoosen ;  bot 
of   the  cliief  couKi&t^  iu  Im 
population^  who  frequent    UIb 
Soibiigb,   Kaffir    Killa,     Kb^ 
Cliuckakt^o,     Tukbt-i-Khaloo»,' 
bitej*,   which  can  scarcely  lie  o»il« 
He  uIho  numbered  Arabs  aiuoi>|^  1 
many  of  that  trilm  having 
lie  re.     A  ml  k  bo,  or  Andklj 
Shah   Wale   Khun,  an   Af^ 
pettled  here,   with   others  of  1 
time  of  Nadir.     They   were  tfc 
are   now  soonees.     Tbti  **  il" 
besides  the  chiers  raco,    were 
Q(mld  funush  500  horse,  aud  i«^ 
with  Maimntm.     Audkhp 
population  th»ui  Alaimuna, 
the  high   roads  to  Bokhara, 
sc4ircity  of  water  in  this  ei&a|osa^ - 
that  the  wheat  is  a  trtenoij 
irt   the   place  Vk-hei*©    Moor 
I  Fa  par  8  Eiut  htdia   Ca^a2> 
p.  J3tL 

MAIN,  H,  the  ^rdl  on  T« 
other   species  of  T.'tiuai'tx. 
Main  chote  are  the  larger  and 
from  Tamarix  orientnb*- 
MAINA.  HiSD.  Mi 
MA  IN  A, or  Sarika»  tiit  *  n^  .4 
cuhi  religiosai  m  about  the  all 
having  violet  black    plutiui^e^ 
yelhiw  occtpitjd  band,      The«« 
a  lively  docile   diaposition, 
iu  a  stitte  of  contiuem«fiit«  it 
facility  the   vahuus    »ouii^ 
unii   learn    to    speak  eveu^ 
I  ti(»etnehs     tbtui    mual  of    ll 

Boutins,  iF^peaknig  of  this 
I  calls  the  ludiuu    titiirlinf^* 
I  imitates  man*s  voioo  umh  K 
than  a  parrot,  ;sa  that 
biesome  with  its  pmttiv,— 
Ih  p-  277. 

MAINAB^VN.     BoKM.     Al 
used  for  l>ows,  lancefei,  beamatl 
MAINATIA  MjaEit.     A^ 
MAIN- AY.     Bcim.     J 
MAING  BihW,     A  l%>wo. 
MAING-LENG  HYH      S^\ 
MAINL   HiNn. 
MAlNUTt:     tl 
the  ancient  A!!  ;iui  i!i 
origiu,  from  niJLUiii  vi    i 

MAIN.PHAU      Histi- 
toruoi    La7u.    alsa    Aleufil 
Vuni^uieria  spiiiosa.     Tbti  j 


tlie  dried  frnit;  wliicli  i!i  nsed, 
fifeitnnlatlnsr  ;  and  when  ^iven 
\  iQ  the  oolrl  xveatlier  prevent'^  tbeir 
^  from  the  cold  r  not  given  to  man- 
tle seers  for  one   rupee, — Gen,  MaJ. 

rPURT,  a  town  of  ilie  Agra  district. 

r  SABZAH  H.  berries  of  Cnpressus 

iren3. 

rTOVAHAI.     Tam,     Cajannslndi- 

OH.    BuRM*     Calotropis     gigantea 

?HAL»  DtJK.Galls. 
*!LLAI,  See  Maplab,  Moplah. 
;A   or  Mera  a   kind  of  fioil,    Bandy 
or  inferior. 

f^  The     MaJr  la   a  brancli    of  the 

^■Liina.     The  Mair  is  aho  called 

^^o   Mairawnt;  Mera  ih  '  a  moun- 

Sanscrit;  Mairawufc    and    Mariote 

►ion ^n^  to  the  nionntain  ;  the  name 

I  banian    mountaineer,   Mar  note,  lias 

^   a ign location.     Hairwavra  i«    that 

if  the  Aravali  chain  between  Komul- 

Ajmero,  a  space  of  aboni:   ninety 

length,  and  varying  in  bi-eadih  from 

retity.     The  M»ir  are  a  branch  of  the 

ill  important  division  of  the  Mena,  a 

cb  consist's  of  aj5  many  branches  as 

nqnerora,  tlie  Rajpoots.     All  tlicse 

»a  have  the  vanity  to  mincrle  their 

frith     that   of    their     concjuemrs, 

doing  so   they  stigmatize  them* 

Cheeta  Mena,  accordingly,  claim 

111  a   grandson  of  the  last  Cbohan 

of  Delhi,     Unail  and   Anoop  were 

f  Lrakha,  the  nephew  of  the  Chohan 

rnrr>n.-ntifc  wassent  from  Jessalmur, 

es  of  that  boase  in  marriage, 

i  ation  into  their  maternal  an- 

;  that   they  were  the  issue  of 

kfji;   kvomao  :  and   their  birtli  being 

Mted,  they  became  exiles  from  Aj- 

I'  ^  with  their  mafernal   re- 

ised  the  daughter    of  a 

I  by  whom  be  had   Cheeta, 

t  fits  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly 

r  rwarra.    The  sour  of  Cheetii, 

:  the    northern    frontier   near 

}  mahomedaas    about   fifteen 

r.  .  when  Doodha,  the  sixteenth 

k  founder  of  the  race,  wjw  created 

iUMm  by  tbc  hakim  of  Ajmer;  and 

p  W9kB  bis  residence,  the  **  Khan  of 

f  * '  --^* V ;  1^  Ad   tb  e   ch  ie  f  o  f  t h  e  M  ai  rote. 

i  the  chief  town  of  the  Mair 

t  Ihnir,    and    Rajosi,    are  the 

ni  joining  Athoon.     Anoop 

Muria  wife,  by  whom   he  had 

deacendants  Imve.  coutiniied 


MAIRWARAH. 

trnc   to   their    original  tenets.     Tlmir  chief 
places  are  Bnrrar,  Bairawara,  Mnndilfa,  &(*, 
The  Mena  were   alwnys   notorious  for  their 
laiV'le*%?i  liabitw,  and  toiportance  has  been  at- 
tached  to  them   so  far  back  as  the  pc^nnd  of 
Beesildeo,  the  celebrated  pritice    of  Ajmer, 
whom  the  bard  Chand  stat.es  to  have  reduc- 
ed them  to  sabmisF»ion,  making  them  "  carry 
water   in  the   streets   of  Ajmer.*'     Like  all 
mountaineers,  they  broke  out  whenever  the 
hflnds  of    power  wei*e    feeble*      The    Mair 
country  is  situated  but  a  very  fewmiles  wa^^t 
of  Ajmcre,   and   i«  composed   of  successive 
rnnges  of  hnge  rocky   hilL>^,  the  only   level 
conutry  being  the  valleys  running  bi>twei*n 
them.     From  the  sturdy  valnnr  of  this  mce, 
the  rulers  of  India    never  made  nny  impres- 
sion on  them,   notwithstanding  their  vicinity 
t^  the  occasional  residence,  for  a  long  period, 
I  of  the    emperors    of    Hindustan.      In  later 
*  times  the    Mair  were  the  terror  of  their  low- 
!  land   neighbours;  and   even    the     Rajpoots, 
'  perhaps,  with  the  sole  exception   of  the  Ro- 
I  hilla,  the  bravest  men  in  India,  dreaded  their 
I  approach.     The  Mair  of  the  Mairwara  hills 
occapy  the  Aravalt  range  running  towards 
Ajmir.     Their  chiefs  claim  to  be  of  Rajput 
descent,  but  the  Koli  assert  their  relation - 
I  ship  to  them,  and  they  admit  having  inter- 
married with  the  Bhii  and   Meena,  and  Co- 
lonel J7ixon  says  that  for  hundreds  of  years 
they  have  been  recruited  by  refugees  and  all 
sorts  of  rascals  from   Hindustan,  and  they 
are  probably  a  very  mixed   race.     They  are 
I  described  as  rather   good  looking.     Colonel 
I  Brigtrs  states  that  the  Mahi*attas  and  Mair- 
I  wara  have  their  origin  from  Mair,     Colonel 
I  To€l  remarks  wo  shonld  scarcely  have  ex- 
I  pected  to  find  a  monnfaineer   (mera)   in  the 
I  valley  of  Sinde,  but  their  Bhatti  origm  snffJ- 
ciently    accounts  for  the  term,   asJessulmer 
I  is  termed  Mer.     Athoon,  is  the  chief  town 
I  of  the  Mair  or  Mora  race*  the  mountaineera 
I  of  Rrtjpootana*  and    the   country    is  styled 
I  Mairwarra,  or  *Hhe  region  of  hills/' — Tod'M 
I  Rajfisfhm  VoL  i\p.  G8J.    OoU    Myih,   Hind. 
p.  299»    Camphdl  p.  45. 

HAIRASSI,  Muller*s  name  for  the  Pa- 
I  puans  of  New  Gruinea. 
I      MAIRU.  Tam.  Hair. 

MAI  RUBirA.  a  dri&H  fish  brought  from 
I  Delhi :  considered  good  irk  impotency  ;    fonr 
I  tolas  for  one  rupee.— 6V?i.  Med  T^^p.  p.  147. 
I      MAIRWARAH  has  been  rescued  by  tbo 
I  British  Indian  Government  from    baTbafmm 
I  of  the  worst  kind.      No  Native   corps  did 
more  substantial  service  at  the  time  of  tbo 
'  mutiny  than  the  Mairwara  battalion.    Tbo 
mere  fact  of  its  having  held  Ajmere  vritb  an 
immense  arsenal  when  the  troops  in  Nnsee* 
rabad  mutioied,  was  a   boon  to  t\%^  Britisb 


I 


MAI  TAI  TO. 

wbicli  rt  would  be  difficult*  to  070r-cstinialc.  | 
Hiid   tlie   Ttiiiiiiieers    got  possession    of  the  | 
ai'senal  Avirb   its  vast  stores,   it  would  have 
eiveu    tlieni   a  prcstie^e   wliicb   would  Imve  ! 
made  it  impossihlo    for  the  Hajpoot  priticos  I 
to  resist  tlie  pn^Bsiire   of  the  people  t^  nae  { 
a^itiBt  tlii3  British  Goverunieiit.       lu    sub-' 
sequent   actions   tbev     were   always    loyal, 
often  very  ^oillnnt.      A  sm^\e  company  on 
one  occnsion    turned    the   whole    ofTaiitia 
To|iee*8  force  when   trying  to  pasfl  the  Am-  , 
vnlkc.     They   were  some  yeai^  afterwards 
formed  into  a  police    corps.     This  has  been 
felt  keenly  by  tho  Matrs,  who  are  proud  of 
their    old   prowet^a.       The    di^tnot  of  Mair- 
warra,     is    inhabited    by     predatory    tiibes  ! 
and    belonj^s  partly   to    Oudey pore*    Jodh-  \ 
pore,     and     the     British     Gevemment     in  I 
virtue   of   its    possession   of  Ajmerc.     The  | 
jierj^unnaha    of     Beawur,     Jak-Shauigarh, 
Behar-Burkochra,  and    Bhaelau   belnng    to  i 
the  British  Government;  Tod^urh,  Devvair, 
and  Saroth   to  Ondeypore;    and  Changand 
Kot-lvurana  to  Jodh  pore.    MharrwaiTa    was 
eniii^ely  subdued  by  a  British  force  in  1821, 
With   a   view    to   the   pacification   and  im- 
provement  of  the     couutry    it   was    taken 
under   British   administration   and   a  local 
corps  was   raised  to  which    Oudeypore  and 
Jodhpore  were  to  contribute  annually  Ka- 
pees  15,000  each.     Under  the  British  Go- 
vernment the  Mairs  jyroatly  benefitted.     In 
1847  the   British   wished  to  take  over  all 
Mairwara ;  bat  this  was   not  done.      Mair- 
wara  remains  in  an    nnsati.sfactoi*y  state. — 
Treat.  Entf.  and  Suiinwh  VoL  IV.  p.  t>. 

MAISUll.  mil  Station,  lt^l6'7**; 
76^  89'  16,2  miles  S.  E.  of  the  town  of 
Maisnr  is  ;i,447  Ft.  G.  T.  S 

The  town  is  in  L.  12=*  18';  N.  L.  7G=^  39', 
6  miles  S«  of  the  Kaveri.  The  Dak  bnn^low 
is  2,314  foet — Schl,,  Ad.  See  Mahcshwar 
Mysore. 

MAl-SnUTR-ARABI,  blood  which  has 
congealed  in  tho  belly  of  a  yonnt^  camel ; 
after  being  overfed,  the  young  camel  is 
driven  about  violently^  and  then  killed,  and 
the  blood  extracted ;  is  brought  from  Bom- 
bay and  Delhi ;  supposed  to  benefit  in  im- 
potency  :  one  tola  costa  three  rupees.  Gen. 
Med,  T&p.  }K  147. 

MAIT  OK  MEYT.  A  small  town  on  the 
African  Coast,  in  lat.  W  V  38"  N.,  and 
lonir.  47*  10'  25"  K  It  is  the  Tapeteyeof 
the  Peri  pi  us,  and  now  a  mart  of  oonsidera- 
blf*  trade. — Hortthnrffh, 

MAI  TAI  YO.     BuRM.     A  tree  of  Am- 

st,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  of  maximnm  girth 

ibiti    and    maximum   Icn^fth    22    feet. 

'        'rmt   all     over     the   provtooe. 

!  it  tloats  in  water.    Its  wood 


MAIZE. 

is  nsed  for  posts  nod  many 
by  the  Burmese,    and   it  is 
frnod  wood  for  helves*  being  Ai 
and  touj^h,       Cap(.  Danes, 

MAITHALA,     See  Sorra-ii 
MAITAXTOS.  Tel.  Aiiiphi 
MAlTfil'I     HtKD-     Fenus 
MAiriU  SHAK^IA,      Seel 
M Al Y ALA  ERIKAT.     T| 

panicnlata.       WiJUh, 
MAI  ZA  LEE  GTEE.  Be 

— TAnn. 

MAIZE. 


litdiun  Cnrvk^  Kn(2 

BVul  de  Turquie»  V% 
TiLi'kiaFi  corn.  Mays,  Gkr. 
Bata,  Gux*  II IN 

Mokka  JuaH,  „ 

The  Zea  mayz  of  botjtnist^ 
vated  in   India  and  in   all  tb« 
Asiatic  Arphipelago.       It    is 
reared  in  the  wesf^ni  than     i: 
tinont.     In  the  torrid  uotie*  nini! 
nates  in   America,  rice*  ii*    As^i 
these  jf  rains  m  nearly  >  i 

rica.    The  cause  of  lb  it*  ^.i-^*  l._.u.  ,^ 
ont  doubt,  bistorical,  for  Asm  t« 
country  of  rice,  and  America  of 
some  situations,  especially  in  Hie 
hood  of  the  tropics,  wheat  is 
but  always  subordinate  to  tb< 
of  grain.     Besides  rice  and 
in  the  torrid  zone  several  kini 
w»ll  ns  other  plants  which  %n 
tantB  with  food,  either  used  _ 

or  entirely  occupying  their  ptli 
ai'e,  in  botii  continents,  Tmmji 
ahvta),  the  Mauihot  Jalroplu 
the  Batataa  (Convohmlna  batatas 
of  which  and  the  fruit  of  the 
paradisiaca,)  fumi&h  cotxsmi 
fdod ;  in  the  same  xono  ta 
(Sorf^hnra),  Pisang,  Slant 
Arachis  *hypo^a;  in  the 
in  the  Indian  Islands,  K1et»iQ# 
stricta^  Panicum  frometitiiemRit 
Palms,  and  Cycadac€<»  whicli  p^ 
Sago,  Pisang,  Tarns,  BAtiitaii,i]Ml 
I^Vnit  (Artocarpas  indan).  Id  tJi< 
the  South  Sea,  grain  of  ovory  fc 
pears,  ita  place  betn^  tuppb'ed  hf 
hnit  tree,  tho  pisang,  ana  Taicc*  p 
In  the  tropical  parts  of  Anslnili 
no  agriculture,  the  tnhftintaDtB  Ihi 
produce  of  the  Migo,  of 
some  Rpecies  of  Arum.  ** 
of  South  America,  there 
similar  to  that  of  Lbe  di  _ 
Maize  indeed  growst  ta  tho 


MAIZE. 


MAIZE. 


M  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  bat  only  pre-  j  land  is  nsnallj  ploughed  two  or  three  times, 
^nnatefl  between  3000  and  6000  feet  of  j  and  no  further  attention  given  to  the  crop 
imtion.  Below  3000  feet  it  is  associated  !  than  two  hoeings.  In  Nepaul,  where  it  is 
•h  the  plantain  and  the  abovo  mentioned  |  the  principal  crop  cultivated,  the  seed  is 
Betables,  while  from  GOOO  to  9260  feet  the  sown,  after  one  delving  and  pulverisation  of 
ftfopean  grains  abound  :  wheat  in  the  the  soil,  in  the  latter  end  of  May  and  early 
wer  regions,  rje  and  barley  in  the  higher,  '  part  of  June,  the  seeds  being  laid  at  in- 
ng  with  which  Chenopodium  qninoa  as  a  j  tervals  of  seven  or  eight  inches  in  the  drills, 
Iritioas  plant  must  also  be  enumerated.  '  and  the  drills  an  equal  space  apart.  The 
iaioes  alone  are  cultivated  from  9260  to  j  drills  are  not  raised  as  for  turnip  sowing, 
SOO  feet.  To  the  south  of  the  tropic  of  !  but  consist  merely  of  rows  of  the  plant  on 
pricom,  wherever  agriculture  is  practised,  I  a  level  surface.  The  seed  is  distributed  in 
sidei'able  resemblance  with  the  northern  I  this  manner  with  the  view  of  facilitating 


iperate  zone  may  be  observcfi.  In  the 
lib  em  parts  of  Brazil,  in  Beunos  Ayrcs 
Zhdliy  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 
temperate  zone  of  Australia,  wheat  pre- 
»iiiat«s  ;  barley,  however,  and  r}'e  make 
ir  appearance  in  the  southornmo^^t  pai-ts 

5e  countries,  and  in  Van  Dicnien's 
In    Tsew    Zealand    the    culture    of 

i<*  said  to  have  been  tried  with  sue 


the  weeding  of  tho  crop,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  eai-thing  up    the   roots,  which  seems  un- 
necessary. ^  Indian   corn    sowing  resembles 
tliat  of  the  gohya  (or  upland)  rice,   in  the 
careful  manner  in   which  it   is  performed ; 
the  sower  depositing  each  grain  in  its  place, 
having  first  dibbled  a  hole  for  it  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  with  a  small  hand  hoe,  with 
which  he  also  covers  up  the  grain.      The 
but  the  inhabitants  avail  themselves  of !  after- culture  of  this  crop  is  performed  with 
irostichum  furcatum  as  the  main  arti-  j  great  cnre  in  the  valleys,  but  much  neglect- 
Bustenance.     Hence  it  appears  that  in  !  od  in  the  hills  especially  on  new  and  strong 
of  the  predominating  kinds  of  grain,  j  lands.     In  the  former  it  undergoes  repeated 
irtb  maybe   divided  into  five  grand  '  weeding  during  the  first  month  of  its  growth, 
i»,  or  kingdoms — the  kingdom  o(  rice,  |  the  earth  being  loosened  round  the  rootjs,  at 
of  wheat,    or  rye,   and   lastly   of  i  each  weedinjr,  with  the  hand  hoe.    After  the 
and  oats.     The  first   three   are    t])e  ;  first  loosening  of  the  soil,  which  is  perform- 
ed as  soon  as  the  plants  are   fairly  above 
ground,  a  top   dressing   of  ashes  or  other 
manure  is  given.     By  this  mode  the  crop 
gets  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  manure, 
which   otherwise,    from    the  extraordinary 
For  cent  1  '"f^pi*'J^y  of  its  growth,  could  not  be  obtain- 
Mineml  um^ilmoni  j  ^^  ^^>'  ''^-     ^^  *^^^^<^  nionths  from  the  time  of 

(lish)       -    -    -    1-8G  i  sowing,  the  .seed  is  ripe.     The  crop  is  har- 

i  vested  by  cutting  off  the  heads.     In  Nepaul 

Total...  10000  I  these  are  either  heaped  on  a  rude  scaflbld- 
growers  on  the  hills  of  Nej»aul  reckon  I  ing  near  the  cultivator's  house,   or,    more 
inds  of  maize:  a  white  grained  spe- !  commonly,  they   are    suspended    from    the 
fhich  is  generally   grown   in  the  low    branches  of  the  trees  close  by,  where,  expos- 
ed to  wind  and  weather,  the  hard  and  tough 
sheath  of  the  seed  cones  preserves  the  grain 
for  many  months     uninjured.       Cattle   are 
voraciously  fond  of  the   leaves   and  stems, 
which  are  very   sweet,  and  even  of  the  dry 
straw,  which  Dr.  J  Buchanan  surmises  may 
be  the  reason  why  it  is  not  more  generally 
here  the  soil  consists  of  a  substra-  j  cultivated  by  the  natives  as  the  difficulty 
decomposed  mica  from  the  under  or  ;  would   be  great  U)  preserve  the  crop.     It  is 
um,  with  a  superstratum  of  from  I  said  that  near  Kaliyachak,  though  the  people 
six  inches  of  decayed  vegetable  mat-  {  give  all  other  straw  to  their  cattle,  yet  they 

burn  that  of  msizo  as  unfit  /or  fodder.     In 
NVpaul,  the  stalks,  with  the  leaves  attached, 


are 
Ktensive ;  the  maize  has  the  gi'eatest 
|of  temperature,   but  rico  may  be  sjiid 
ort  the  greatest  number  of  the  liu- 

aposition  is  as  follows  : 
Percent.  ! 
-     12-90  1 
I  matter  923  ; 
F.  matter   -    74*63  I 
roilT  matter  1-59  I 


iTallevs;  and    a  smaller  one,  called 

•or   "Murilli   Moki,"  which  is 

the   sweetest  of  the  three,    but 

ing  less  productive  is  not   generally 

gpood   lands.     Maize   thrives  best 

Hoeous,  well-drained,  rich  soil.     The 

Sinn  com  of  the  Sikkim   range,  is 


I  leaves,  &c.,  of  the  nncient  forests. 

hont  Hindostan,  Juno  is  the  usual 

'•owing.     In  Behar,  about  two  seere 

Uy  sown  upon  a  beegah  ;  in  Nepaul, 

seers   upon  an  English   acre ; 

^Tieinitj  of   Poonah,  one   and  a-half 

rbeegalL  Before  the  scud  is  sown  the 
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often  twelve  feet  long,  cut  by  the  sickle, 
are  used  as  fodder  for  elephants,  bedding  for 
cattle,  and  as  fuel.  The  maize  crop  within 
the  hills  of  Nepaul  suffers  much  from  the 
inroads  of  bears,  which  are  very  numerous 


in  tbese  regions,  and  extretnely  partial  to 
this  grain.  The  ftver»4|T^e  i»etom  from  ihia 
crop  is  seldom  below  fiftv  fleers,  rang^ing  ft-e- 
qnently  far  above  it.  In  the  peninsula  of 
India,  ifc  is  nowrhere  umd  for  diet  food  bat 
like  frait,  as  a  lujtury,  roasted,  niftize  is  in- 
creafiincj  in  cuUivatioo  in  Java,  and  soaie  of 
tbe  Eastern  islands.  It  is  fonnd  to  huA^e 
the  advantage  there  over  mountam  rice,  of 
being  more  fruit fnl  and  hardy,  and  does 
not  Buffer  from  cold  until  the  mean  terdpo- 
ratnre  falls  to  4^  deg-  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
no  heat  is  injarious  to  it^  Several  varieties 
of  it  are  known,  but  for  ftU  practical  par* 
poses  thei^o  resolve  themselvef*  into  two 
kinds:  one,  a  small  grain,  rc^qniriiig  five 
months  to  ripen,  and  a  larger  one,  which 
takes  seven  to  mature.  In  sonie  provinces 
of  Java  it  yields  a  return  of  400  or  5uO  fold. 
Mr-  Crawfnrd  found,  from  repeated  trials, 
that  in  the  soil  of  Mataratn,  in  Java,  an 
acre  of  land,  which  afforded  a  double  crop, 
rodnced  of  the  smoUer  grain  848ir  lbs, 
Tinnually. — Slmmntid^^  Gonuticrcial  ProdnrU^ 
p.  263*  ^houw  in  Jameaons  FhUosophiral 
JonrnaL  xiinimond*s  *'  C<yh>nial  Magazine,'* 
ToL  ii.  p.  309.  Tratntndmui  of  Agri-Hort 
Society  of  Calcutta^**  voL  iv.  p.  125,  (?mttv 
fntiVs  Dictionary, 

MAIZE,  a  river  of  Booudee  runs  near 
Dooblana  in  Kotah. 

MAIZURHY  r*     Chamssrops  Ritcbiana. 

MAJACHICHA,  See  Wijao. 

MAJA  KANI,  Malay.  Galls. 

MAJIOA,  Tel,     Batter-milk. 

MAJITH,  Hind.  Rubia  munjista,  madder, 
also  R,  cordifulia. 

MAJMAL-UT-TUARIKH,  an  Arabic 
workjdescriptive  of  the  early  Arab  inroads  on 
Sind.  It  is  by  an  unknown  author  and  is 
&u  abridgment  of  univerftal  history  up  to 
tbe  6th  century  of  the  Hijiraj  it  was  com- 
xoenced  in  the  reign  of  Sanjarof  the  Saljuki 
A.  D  1126,  (A.  H.  520)  but  he  must  have 
died  an  old  man  as  he  notices  au  event  of 
A,  D.  1193. 

MAJN'I,   Hind.     Plnohia,  ^ .) 

MAJNUN,  H.  Salix  babylonica,  weeping 
willow,  also,  Persjan,  a  lanatic. 

31AJNUN. 
Majoom,        IIiNP.  Sana,  |  MajooD,  Tunic, 

an  electuary  or  compound  generally  an  in- 
toxicating electuary  formed  of  ganjah  leaves 
(Canabis  sativa),  miik>  gheo  p<->ppy  seed, 
flowers  of  the  ihorn  apple  or  j};itura, 
the  powder  of  the  Nux  voaiica,  and  sogar, 
SometimAa  «.Uo  cloves;  nutmegs;  mnpo; 
pi  randy.     It  is  UKcd   by  the 

Irindus,   particalarly   the 
iU  V 6  it  to  iutoxicato  and 


^^ 


AU-KLEC, 
MAJOON,  TuRif.     Ooimn. 
MAJORUM,  Gin.     XUrjn 
MAJU,  tiiSD.     Quercus 

infecrnria. 

IvlAJUPHAL,  Htkp.  0^1 

Qaercus  itifectoiia,  Cj 

nes  of  the  CTpre^s,  1'" 

MAJURL  HXHtK  t%.n«n»i 
MAK,  alno  MAK'KA,  Hi:s 
MAKADE  CHKTroO, 

Swietenoides. 

MAKAt,  HiVD.  Ac.  a  fibr 
MAKAL,    HiPfD.     Cifrull^ 

Schrfrd    also,   Triobouaotbrs 

al«o  Modecca  trilobsta  hIso  i 

fera, 
MAKAN.Him  Ji  r 
MAKAKDAR,  the 

place. 

MAKAm>AMA     Saxsc. 

Tkl.  MaoLnferti  Indica. 
M.\KANT>  BABRI,  HikdJ 
HAKA?n,  was  the  litlfof 
MA  KARA,  ih*><^>-l  .>rr. 

blears  on  hia  bann- 

tic  monster  8omeLi.,tj_;   ^,tvv 

zodiac  Capriooruns. — Hi$idL 

p,  84. 

MA-KA-TATAM.  See  Pol 
MAKEACHAR?  Hibbctun 
MAKEID,  See  Kaffir. 
MAKHAL,  BiNO.     Citmllas 

Shnrd^     Colocynth. 

MAKE  ANA    aUo    Ifakba&ai 

Earyale    ferox,    also  cslU^i 
Lai  makbana,    Hind,     ta 
longifolia. 

MAKHAN  BED,  SarifHi«?»  lj| 

MAKHAZURA,  Hmn.  \% 
tans. 

MAKHOWAL,     Seo 

MAKHUM-  SHIM 
Beng.  Canuvalia  gladiaUL- 

MAKHUR    LIMBO. 
mon  opby  I  ta. — Skrccd, 

MAKHZAN-UUADWITJ 

roagft^inp.    an    Af'iKic 
trai  n. 

man  \   the  hexid  oi    n  village. i 

MAKKAU     Hind.     Pup 

MAKKAiM,  also  Mukodu 
Swietenioides,  R, 

MAKKKI,    also  M. 
mays, 

MAKKI.   Tam.  Gkrcuiim] 
boge. 

JMAKL.    Pkrs,     B*d<?niim. 

M  A  K  LAM.    Sum.  Abrtis  pm 

MAKLKU.    Both. 


'ItTTTlfrTl 


MAKWA. 
EUA.  The  berry  of  a  large  forest 
lankuk,  said  to  be  the  Diospyros 
lich  is  nsed  most  extensively  by  the 
as  a  vegemble  black  dye.  It  is 
nised  iu  water,  when  a  fermeuta- 
i  place,  and  the  article  to  be  dyed 
iu  the  liquid  and  then  spread  out 
i  to  dry.  The  berry,  when  fresh, 
line  gi'Dcn  color,  but  after  being 
for  two  or  three  days  it  becomes 
ck  and  shrivelled  like  pepper.  It 
used  fresh  and  whilst  its  mixture 
er  produces  fermentation. 

Hind.  1  Ourkhi  Hind. 

grum,  I  Solanuui  rubrnra. 

1  bliu^k  and  red  berries  are  indis- 
ly  sold  as  medicine,  are  also  eaten 
he  poor  ;  the  leaves  are  given  in 
,  and  are  eaten  as  a   vogtttable  in 

swelling  of  the  bauds  and  feet: 
pounded  with  ginger  to  rub  the 
1-feet,  do  not  seem  to  be  poisonous 
—Gen.  Mvd.  T02).  p.  145. 
K  a  Siamese  plant,  producing  a 
i  fruit,  after  eating  which,  if  water 

a  sweet  tast«  is   left  in  the  mouth 
e,  which  remains  for  a  whole  day. 
)IT,    SiAM.     Feronia  elephantum. 
L.     Hind.     Granular  gypsum. 
•AN,  a   province  to  the  East  of  the 
irupire,  and    by  the    Greeks    called 
or   Gadrosia,    on    the    borders    of 
pe  Monz    terminates    a    range    of 
B  that  the  boundary  between  Persia 


.    MALABAB. 

MAEWARPUR.      See  India. 

MAL.  Ae.  Wealth.  Mal-Dar.  Wealthy ; 
Mal-Guzari.  Revenue. 

MAL.   Hind.  Populus  alba,  white  poplar, 
or  abile. 
'  MAL  also  Bledgerme.  Fr.  Malt. 

MALA,  also  Malavadu.  .Tel.  the  Chuckler 
race.    Bbno.   A  pariah. 

MALA.    Bryonia  laciniosa. 

MALA.  Hind.  A  necklace,  a  garland,  a 
rosary.  The  tulasi  or  rndraca  has  the  same 
estimation  amongst  the  hindus  that  the 
misletoe  had  amongst  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  was  always  worn  in  battle  as  a  cbarm, 
—Tod's  Bajasihan  Vol.  L  p.  619. 

MALABAR.  A  Madras  collectorate  run- 
ning for  loo  miles  on  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea.  It  has  many  rivers  and  marine 
lagoons.  Its  name  is  obtained  directly  from 
the  Portuguese  "Malavares"  but  the  people 
call  themselves  Malleallar  from  "  Mala'*  a 
mountain  and  '*  alam"  a  district  or  country. 
Malabar  is  lb8  miles  long,  25  broad  in  the 
northern  and  70  in  the  southern  half  and 
contains  0,262  square  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  17  talooks  or  districts  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,602,914  souls,  of  whom  1,165,174 
are  hindus,  414,120  moplahs  and  23,614 
christians.  Malabar  is  the  garden  of  penin- 
sular India.  Here  nature  is  clad  in  her 
brightest  and  most  inviting  robes;  the 
scenery  is  magniticent ;  the  fields  and  gar- 
aud  the  dwellings  of 


^  dens  speak  of  plenty .  _  ^ 

1. — Ouselcffs  Travels  Vol.  I,  ;p.  149.    the  people  are    substantial  and  comfortable. 

The  term  Malabar  as  usually  applied  by  older 
geographers,  designates  the  whole  of  the  nar- 
row belt  of  country  rarely  above  fifty  miles 
broad,  west  of  the  great  Peninsular  chain, 
from  Goa  to  Cape  Comorin  :  it  thus  includes 
theBritibh  district  of  Malal)ar,besides  Ganara 
and  Kurg  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  king- 
doms of  Cochin  and  Travancore  to  the 
south.  This  tract  is  in  general  hilly  and 
mountainous;  a  narrow  strip  of  low  land 
borders  the  sea,  frequently  intersected  by 
long  sinuous  salt  water  creeks,  and  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  trees  j  the  hills  which  are 
thrown  off  as  spurs  from  the  main  axis  often 
reach  the  sea  and  dip  suddenly  into  it ;  they 
enclose  well  cultivated  valleys,  and  though 
generally  low  to  the  west,  they  rapidly  rise 
to  the  east,  where  they  join  the  chain.  The 
'  climate  of  Malabar  is  characterized  by  ex- 
I  trenie  humidity,  and  an  abundant  rain-fall 
i  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  when  the 
I  temperature  seldom  rises  above  76^  the 
mean  of  the  year  being  81^.  Malabar  was 
over-run  by  llyder  All,  and  made  tributary 
to  Mysore,  but  after  the  war  of  1791-2  tM 


*ELA.  Hind.  Aconitum,  also  Erua 

E,   Amb.      The    hair-like    fibre   of 

iccharifera.     Gomuto. 

HUM  SHIM.      Beng.      Canavalia 

De  Catid, 

A.     Quit-rent. 

ADAR.     The  holder   of  an  estate 

js  a  quit-rent. 

AB.  Akab.     a  mahomedan  house- 

ival    in     India,  held    on     tlie  first 

>f  a  child's  going  to  scliool. 

AL.    U;^  29;;  77''  28',  i»0  miles  S. 

yderabad.      Mean   height   of    the 

!16  ft.— CwZZ. 

IfBAin  L.  lo'  42' 

[^JALEE.     Bkng 

icarn   commutatum, 

^sryptiacum. 

I  LilMBO.  Mar.  Atulauiia  mono- 


L.  4-5  58.  E. 
Prickly  panic 
alao  Dactv- 


\,  a  fisherman  race  on  the  Mala- 
Makati,  females  of  the  Makwa, 
ribe*  ou  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
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i!ALABAR.     •  MALABAR. 

treaty  of  1 792  transferred  it  to  the  Bntisb.  ,  wiih  ivbich    it    unilea  al 
The  rain-fall  is  on  the  average   12Q  inches,  i  Wynaad,  and   their   united 
!Malftbar  has  rnauy   hindas  IbUo wing  the  rule  |  called  Pamdj-payaj  but  this, 
of  descent  e  matrice,  also  many  mahomedan    tht!   ghaute,  again    dividi 
Mopiuha,  active  intelligent  men,  enr^-aged  in  |  and  the  main  branch  chV 
commerce*  The  Chanimar  are  predial  nlavos  |  boor  valley,  tlic  Cniuia 
M-hose   name  Wilson  derives  from  *'  Chora"  |  AllinmpuUy  cheriim. 
Malyalam,  the  soil  ;  they    follow  the  rale  of  i  the  Iroopoonjay  rivers  in 
Marunm-ka-tajam.     They  are  very  diminu-  I  the  Coodernapoya  river,  a 
tive  with  a  very  black  complexi<iu   and  not 
unfrequeutly  woolly  hfiii*.   The  Muktavan  is 
a  Edherman  caste  of  Malabar  also  called  M:tk- 
wa  and    their   women   Makate.     This  toddy 
drawer  of  Malabar  is  called  Ratti  Karan.  The 
Aahary^  in  Malabar,  is  the  carpenter  caste.  In    the  Cbulamally  I'auiiie  close 
common  with  the  brass  founder,  gold  and  iron  '  and  iu  many   other  place*, 
bmiths,   they    continue  the  practice  of  poly- 
andry, but  in   civil   inheritance  follow   from 
father  to  son,  and  not  the  old  Italian  practice 
of  maternal  descent,  dos census  ah  utero.  The 
elder  brother  marries  and  the  wife  is  cummon 
to  all  the  brothers-  It' a  junior  wish  to  marry 
he  must  live  apaH  and  set  up  business  apart, 
but  if  any  of  his  younger  brothers  reside  with 
him,    his  wife  is  common   to    th^m.      The 
Fanni  Malayan  are  a  servilo  caste  of'  Mala- 
bar    The  Adiyau  of  Malabar  is  a  slave,  serf 
or  vassal  who  lives  under  the  protection  of  a 
rajah  or  religious  establishment.'   The  MaJa^ 
yan  ot  Malabar,  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Palayan*     The  Nair  are  the  ruling  race  of 
Malabar,  they  profess   to   bo  sudras.     They 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  duelling.     The 
pi'actice  was  called  Ankam  and    hired  cham- 
pions were  often   substituted.     The    Ptdlchi 
is  a  forest  tribe  in  Malabar,  who  are  deemed 
fiO  unclean  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  ap- 
proach other  castes.     The  Uradi  or  Urall  of 
lalabar  are  a  servile  race.     The  Tiyar  race 
iu  Malabar  are  toddy  drawers   and   agricul- 
turists.    'Vh&TuXayanot  Puliau  of  Malabar  i  tweeu  Alliam  Pr*.:  .^.  .^^.i 
is  a  servile  ca^**,  often  slaves,  this  is  doubt-  j  rum  and   long-  bafore  its  few 
less  the  Pullar.     Ohera  was  a  sm«ll  ancltml  i  Carrumbye,  it  receivdit  bo 
Btato,  between  the  territory   of  the  Paridya    poya  and  Caracoop»ym  tho 
and  the  westtrii  eea.     It  comprehended  Tra- (  Parpai-an^ady   in    Uio    She\ 
vancore,  pMrt  of  Malabar,  and  Coimbatur.  It     ^ 
is  meuiioned  in  Ptolemy,  and  may  have  ex- 
isted at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  spVeadj  atone  time,  over  the  greater 
part  of  Carnata,  but  was  subrerted  in  the 
liicnth   century,   and   its    lands    partitioned 
kmong  the  surrounding  stiites. 

Gold  is  largely   wa^ibod  out  of  the  sands 


pore  river  all  contain  goliL 

Caracoorpoya  river,  des 
to  the  right  of  tht?  road  torxil 
pass  to  jo  in   the  Pootiap,>y« 
also  found  in  the   Catubaila 


on  the  bank  of  the  Coadoom 
tho  bed   of  the  Kill»lctiiiipojA.J 
rushes  down  from  the  Wyt      "" 
lamboor  valley  to  join    the 
Tb©  matrix  of  the  gold  ere  iii| 
iu  the  mouuUiius  and   bills  < 
even  many  elevated  spots  in  \ 
lamboor  and  Mookoorty,  an^ 
cinity  of    De valla   and    th« 
Neilgberry  mouutaina  whils 
found  in   the  beds  ofrtvem 
tain  streams  seem.s  to  be    br 
the  monsoon  tuins.  The  inic 
boor  valley  are  here  innumt;j| 
pal,  however,  are  in  the  thic 
jangle  immediat.  V 
and  near  the  vill  i 
roopaad.      The    triads    on 
between  Parparaog^iddy,  Ci 
pore  contain  gold. 

The  Poonapoya  orGolden  \ 
Paral  Mallah   N.    E.  of  Mn 
part  of  the  main    chum 
The  Poonapoya 


of  the  Arliporamboor  river^  a  feeder  of  the 
Todakul  river ;  of  the  Arankyum  ri?er 
lisemboguing  at  Caralondy ;  at  the  Bcyporo 
river,  guld  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  several 
aches  of  this  ri^er  which  flow  through 
^elamboor  i-alley,  before  they  all  unite 
^ '  '  ^  ^  n  t  An gaddy .  The  Carampoya 
hver  ris«s  like  the  Ponapoyo, 


Caraiuondy  and  thence  to  Bmrf 
Tecrt»owa!ay  or  T^^ermouliLf  I 

Mauibaat  Aagady,  aH^i^t  Uft/ 

levelnf  the  Bey|i 

badydivision  ol  . 

river  19  a  mout> 

ing  tho  gliauts  t.j    .  .j  1,  tH 

rhe  T a  til h*.'r cherry   pan 

Tamborchcrry  and  Pal 

a  junction  with    th/^  g) 

tween  Pauroor  n-"^  *^^' 

to  Mapooram,  it, 

In  Wynaad,ttUj»tj.  ^  -, 

in  Purkmeetil,   tk 

Manantody  and  Naoibol 

called  Chollyode  in  Tjd 


highi^  { 


^^ 
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ILABAR  NIGHT-SHADE. 

ly  in  Moopeyanaad,  it  is  likewise 
)eva)la  and  its  immediate  viciuity 
[lacotta.  Along  tbe  Malabar  coast, 
saport  town,  cocoanut  day,  is  one 
»t  feasts.  It  occurs  in  August, 
posed  to  mark  the  termination  of 
If  onsoon,the  date  when  the  naviga- 
)  sea  is  open,  and  when  the  hiudoo 
Y  very  safely  trust  his  ships  and 
he  ocean.  At  Bombaj',  the  natives 
eir  jioliday  attire,  go  in  procession 
r  houses  in  the  town  to  the  sea- 
ceded  by  bands  of  music.  On  the 
merons  ceremonies  are  performed 
jcoanur.,  generally  covered  with 
silver  leaf,  which  is  then  cast  int^ 
an  offering  by  the  principal  per- 
Qfc.  Every  trader  <»r  boat-owner 
:es  a  similar   offerino^  on   his  own 


MAIiABATHRDM. 

MALABAR  NUT,  fruit  of  Adhatoda  va- 
sica,  svn.  of  Justicia  adhatoda. 

MALABAR  POINT,  in  Bombay,  here, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  black  stone 
temple,  and  many  fragments  strewn  about 
with  a  variety  of  ima;:^cs  sculptured  on  them. 
B«low  the  point  among  the  rocks,  there  is  a 
cleft  well  known  to  the  natives,  and  esteem- 
ed very  saci-ed.  Here  the  believing  hindu, 
obtains  regeneration  or  a  second  birth.  He 
comes  to  the  spot  and  deposits  all  his 
clothing,  then  passing  through  the  nperture 
he  is  supposed  to  be  born  again,  and  ablution 
in  the  tank  and  gifts  to  the  priests  completes 
the  washing  away  of  his  sins.  Chno  Choto^ 
jjage  *)0  and  61.     See  Yoni. 

MALABAR  SAGO-PALM.  Eng.  Gary- 
ota  nrens. — Linn. 

MALABATHRI   TAMALAPATHRI, 


Many    of    the    lower    classes^of  I  leaves  of  Cinnamomum  tamala. 


/im  or  wade  in,  to  fish  out  the  co- 
and  as  during  the  scramble,  some 
ften  receive  severe  knocks  from 
luts,  which  are  thrown  in  by  per- 
e  crowd,  there  is  generally  a  good 
ighter,  noise  and  excitement.  The 
of  the  season  generally  puts  to 
?tly  after,  gaily  decorated  with 
In  former  days,  the  chief  civil 
•y  at  the  E.  I.  Company's  factories, 
aces  as  Tanna,  Surat,  and  Broach, 
tteud  and  sometimes  cast  in  the 


MALABATHRUM,  a  name  which  occurs 
frequently  among  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  was  applied  to  a  leaf  im- 
ported from  Lidia,  whence  it  was  likewise 
called  <t>^^^ov  lv8(»c(fK,  and  also  simply  Folium. 
It  was  employed  by  them  both  as  a  medicine 
and  as  a  perfume.  From  it  there  was  pre- 
pared both  an  oil  and  a  wine  by  macera- 
tion of  the  loaves  in  these  menstrua.  Many 
fabulous  statements  a(Jcompany  the  earliest 
accounts,  as  that  of  Dioscorides,  by  whom 
it  is  stated  that  by  some  they  are  thought 
oannt ;  but  this  practice  was  i  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  Nand  ;  that 
!  stopped  by  orders  from  the  Court  |  they  are  moreover  found  floating  on  Indian 
org,  and  no  servant  of  Govern-  j  marshes,  and  that  they  gi-ow  without  roots 
low  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  (lib  i.,  c.  11),  and  that  (lib.  ii  c.  10)  it  is 
ceremony. — Madras  Lit.  Jouni.  i  by  feeding  on  them  that  the  animal  afford- 
te's  History  of  Indui,  p.  414.   Chow  \  iug  the  Onychia  or  Unguis  Odoratus  of  the 

ancients,  becomes  aromatic.  In  the  works 
of  the  Arabs,  Saduj  is  given  as  the  syno- 
nymo  of  Mtilabathrum ;  and  Saduj,  both  in 
Persian  works  and  in  India,  is  applied  to  Tej- 
Pat,  orTej-bal,  or  the  leaf  of  the  Tej,  which 
is  a  species   of  Cinnamomum,  C.  albiflorum, 


590.     See    India,  Jains,  Jews,  Ke- 
amaler,  Laccadives,    Marco    Polo, 
ucolo-di-Conti,    Polyandry, 
:os,  Sii-sanipradava,  Teer. 
BAR    BRAHMAN   is   the 
^edarnath. 


Rri 


chief ' 


BAR    BLACKWOOD.    Dalbergia  i  growing  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  valleys 
'^     '  of  the  Himalaya,  which  extend  from  Rung- 

pore  to  the  Deyra  Boon  in  30"*  N.  lat.  Dr. 
Hamilton  found  the  same  name  applied  to  a 
very  nearly  allied  species,  the  C.  tamala. 
Both  species,  as  also  C.  aromaticum,  most 
probabl}'  yield  the  leaves  which  were  bo 
highly  esteemed  in  ancient  times,  and  are 
still  as  extensively  employed  in  eastern 
countries,     and    may  be    found    in    every 


BAR  CARDAMOMS.  See  Carda- 

3AR    CREEPER.    Ipomoea  tube- 

BAB  HEMP.      Ekg.     Crotalaria 

JAR  HILL.     With  the  exception 
•  and  Worlee  Hills,  on  the  western, 


bpoogly  bills  on  the  eastern,  shore,  j  Indian    bazaar   under    the  names   of    Tej, 

1   Bombay  is  very  flat,  and  a  very  j  or  Tcj-Pat,  or  Tcj-bal  or  by  the  Arabic  name 

is   still  below  the  level  of  the  sea  j  of  Sadnj-Hind.     They  are    analogous  in  all 

ter  and  is  annually  flooded  during  |  respects    to    bay-loaves   produced    by    tbe 

j  Lauras  nobilis,  and  are   in   fact   the    bay- 

Basella  i  leaves  of  India.     The  name  Malabathmm  no 

!  doubt  is  derived    from    Tamala-patra*  *^ 
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ed  out  tUnt  malabatbrum   was  the  TamnJa* 
patra,    tlie    leaf    of    a  species    of    c&s^ia. 

Yule  CatMay  I  p.  cxlv.    Pirwell,  p.  ^502. 

MALAGA     Ma  LAI.     Etublica    olficmalis 
Qmrtn, 

MALACCA*  Except  Goo,  Malacca  was 
the  ekrliest  Europeau  settiemeut  in  the 
east.  The  proviiJce»  at  one  time  the 
great  emporiuLti  of  trade  from  the  innu- 
merable islands  of  tlie  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, has  seen  many  chaajjres  since  it 
wag  wrested  hxrni  Mahomed  SLah  by  the 
Portur^ueso  in  1511.  After  remaining  lu 
quiet  possesfiion  of  PortugJil  for  130  jearw, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  held 
it  for  74  years,  when  the  Brittab  took  posses- 
sion and  their  first  act  wat*^at  an  expense  oftwo 
lacs  and  sixt^  thonaand  Rupees,  to  demolish 
the  Fort,  erected  at  a  vast  cost  by  tlie 
Portuguese  and  niucli  improved  by  the 
Dutch.  In  1S\S  Malacca  was  again  ceded 
to  the  Dutch,  who  finally  exchan^^ed  it  with 
the  British  fi»r  Bencoolen  aod  ofctier  settle- 
ments in  Sumatra;  in  1 82u  the  British  by 
treaty  with  the  Dutch  agreed  to  hold  no 
possossiona  in  the  Archipt?lag<>,  south  of  the 
Eqaator,  and  the  Dutch,,  vice  versa,  north 
of  the  Equator.  The  approach  to  Malacca 
from  Penan  g  cannot  be  excelled  in 
pictareaque  beauty.  On  one  side  the 
steamer  skims  along  the  Malay  coast,  the 
treble  peaked  mount  Opbir  4,000  feet  high 
and  other  high- lands  are  iu  the  distance ; 
on  the  other  she  ptoses  through  a  chain  of 
beautiful  Isles^  wooded  to  the  water^s  edge  ao 


Mn^hsh  ttn^nily  MUI15~ 

ings  they  are   rtmning  a 
the     merchants      frc>iii     ci% 
With  their  own  shipa  tlwf 
dace    from   the  inlands    ar 
barter  or  for    sale     at    Siag 
shfpment  to  ISn^Und  and  I 
in   their   commerciiU 
are  bountiful  in  their  cbarili^. 
The  town  of  Mataeoa   m  silj 
Malay   peninsula,  at  the   mooi 
river  flowing  into  ibii  Straits  ( 
long.    102^     12'    ca«ts    l*t- 2' 
and  the  Malacea   prt^vmc© 
sea-board  of  the   Malayan 
sea  fronta^re  of  43  miles.     Mu 
its  name,  according    to  Malai 
the   Malacca  tree.     In   X 
of  this  city  from   the  Adii 
to  the  sadden   nppinirancj 
Xavier,  tlie  apostie  of  Ind 
on  his  pilgriinacfe  throuijb 
recently   made  600  or  7*H)l 
the  pearl  fisliei^  nf  Mannar, 
of  his  arrival*  Malacca   «  '^*-'  ♦ 
formidable  invasion  froi 
of  Sumatra  which   was  m*  ii*j 
abandoned. 

Malacca  atone,  of  the  throe 
has  a  name  in  history  ;  it 
bable  as  is  tlionght,  thai  it  is 
tremity  of  wliat  was  knt»wn 
ancient  Hebrews, 

}  of  the  Septuagint  \ 

j  of   Hiram   and    SoioiKMiu 

I  trading 

1  the    Vi 


Malacca. 

it  the  Eastern   part   of    Africa 
Zanqnebar   and   Mozambique, 

ia  a  region  called  Fara,  produc- 
as  the  Ophir  or  the  Tarshish  of 
Spain  being  that  of  the  West. 
3ve  that  the  district  of  Oman  in 
ibia,  where  is  a  place  called  Al 
leant ;  and  others  say  that  India 

are  to  be  understood.  But 
is  said,  that  the  Qneen  of  Sbeba 

country  of  the  Habshi  or  Abys- 

the  southern  parts  of  Arabia) 
3  Solomon  with  great  stores  of 
>U8  stones,  and  spices,  it  is  no- 
that  these,  at  least  the  erold  and 
3nes    were     the    productions  of 

Sheba    lay   contiguous  io  the 

of  Africa  and  not  far  from  In- 

not  seem  at  all  improbable  that 
I  these  precious  articles  by  trade 
countries.  A  production  pecn- 
\.rchipelago  is  the  camphor  tree 
38  camphora,  one  of  the  most 
i  lofty  of  the  great  trees  of  the 
ih  so  densely  clothe  these  islands, 
often  rises  120  feet  before  it 
t,  with  a  girth  a  few  feet  above 
>f  25  feet.  A  single  trunk  would 
t  magnificent  pillar  or  column. 

is  so  plentiful,  that  *  terraces* 
s'  being  made  of  it  appears  no- 
bable  ;  it  is  also  valuable,  being 
i  lasting.  An  extensive  trade 
)een  carried  on  in  it.  The  word 
'mologically  leads  to  the  idea 
having  the  appearance  of  coral, 

may  show  that  the  wood  was 
^ns,  or  produced  some  resin. 
of  the  camphor  tree  is  resinous 
•reduces  the  most  valuable  cam- 
,  and  has  a  fresh,  pale  red  tinge 
bling  that  of  the  common  coral. 

in  the  camphor  tree,  we  may 
alities  and  appearance  of  the 
'  algum  tree.'  Camphor  is  not 
iking,  a  resin;  it  is  rather  a 
5  oil.  Josephus  expressly  says 
•ea  Chersonesus  was  the  Ophir 
\  time.  Kini  Ballu  (the  Chinese 
le  Dame  of  the  highest  mountain 
Within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Malacca  are  several  productive 
and  gold,  which  are  worked  by 
f  Chinese  and  Malay  miners. 
cipal  mines  of  both  gold  and  tin 
kbout  Mount  Ophir.  The  depth 
lines  is  from  70  to  200  feet,  and 
»f  pounding  the  rock  and  wash- 
i  dust  is  simple  and  rude.  The 
L  from  lowlands  at  the  depth  of 
id  some  of  the  ores  are  so  rich, 


MALACCA  FORT. 

that  they  contain  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
metal.  The  whole  Malayan  Peninsula, 
from  Perak  and  Queda  (Kedah)  on  the 
North  to  the  islands  of  Carimon  and  Banca, 
which  were  once  probably  connected  with 
the  main  land,  in  the  South,  is  one  rich 
deposit  of  tin.  The  population  of  the 
whole  province  is  about  80,000  that  of 
the  town  being  a  third  of  the  above  num- 
ber. Of  the  town  population  not  many 
are  Malays,  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  country  ;  but  there  are  about  12,000 
Chinese,  6,000  Kling,  3,000  Christians 
(Dut<!h  and  Portuguese,)  1,000  Bengali 
(chiefly  convicts  and  their  descendants,) 
and  about  1,000  of  the  various  races  of 
the  Archipelago  and  Arabs. — Newbold,  Bri- 
tish Settlements  Vol,  i.  p,  108.  I  Hough ^ 
Christianity  in  ludiOy  ii.  iii.  188 ;  Ahbe  du 
Boisy  3.  St.  John^s  Indian  Archipelcufo  Vol, 
i.  p.  162.  Gal  Bev,  No.  73  Sept.  1861  p,  49- 
67  Low's  Sarawak.  See  Jakun,  Johore, 
Leedes,  Koenig,  Marco  Polo,  Monsoon,  Ke- 
dah, Pulopisang,  Phyllanthus  emblica. 

MALACCA  BEAN.  Eno.  fruit  of  Ana- 
cardium  occidentale.  Marking  Nut.  See 
Balazar. 

MALACCA  CANE  the  Heo-tau  of  Cochin- 
China,  is  the  long  internodes  of  the  Calamus 
scipionum  of  Lonreiro,  of  which  a  thousand 
reach  Liverpool  annually,  to  form  walking 
sticks.  The  late  Dr.  Griffith  believed  these 
canes  to  be  produced  from  the  Calamus 
scipionum,  the  Heo-tau  of  Cochin-China. 
They  do  not  occur  about  Malacca,  but  are 
imported  from  Siak,  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Sumatra.  Some  of  thdm  are  simply 
mottled  or  clouded,  others  of  a  brown  colour, 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  their  having 
been  smoked.  The  most  slender  specimens, 
with  the  longest  internodes,  arc  the  most 
valued. — Seeman. 

MALACCA  CINNAMON.  See  Cinnamon. 

MALACCA  CIVET.  Eno.  Syn.  of  Viver- 
ricula  Malaccensis. 

MALACCA  FORT,  or  the  Church  on  the 
hill,  is  in  lat.  2®  18'.N.,  long.  102°  15'E. 
The  country  a  few  miles  inland,  is  formed 
of  undulating  hills,  moderately  elevated, 
called  Malacca  Hills,  and  7^  leagues  E.  by 
N.  \  N.  From  it  rises  the  high  mountain 
Goonong  Ledang,  called  also  Queen  Mount 
also  Mount  Ophir,  about  7,000  feet  high. 
In  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
near  the  Nicobar  and  Acheen  Islands  and 
betwixt  them  and  Junk  Ceylon,  there  are 
often  very  strong  rippliiiga,  particularly  in 
the  S.  W.  Monsoon.  There  is  no  perceptible 
current,  yet  the  surface  of  the  water  is  impell- 
ed forward  by  some  cause.  They  are  seen  in 
calm  weather  approachiog  from  t 
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MALACOPTERYGII  ABDOMINALES. 

and  in  lli©  n\g\it  their  noise  is  heard  fi*om  a 
oonsidei-ablo  distance  before  they  ai*o  uear, 
alai*mitig  to  persons  nnaequ&inted  with  them^ 
for  ilie  broken  water  makes  a  great  noise 
when  the  vessel  is  passing  thnni^h  it» 
They  beat  against  a  skip  with  great  viulonce, 
and  pass  on,  th**  spray  coining  ou  deck^  and 
a  small  boat  could  not  always  resist  the 
turbulence  of  these  remarkable  ripplings, — 
Horsbargh. 

MALACCA  SAMBRANI.  Tam.  Ben- 
jam  in. 

MALACCA  STRAITS.     See  Indira. 

IMALACHIA,  (?)  HA  class  of  thieves 
and  di«hone!st  persons  in  Bengal,  now 
apparently  ex tii>ct;, — Beng^  Reg.  22,  1/93. 

MALACHITE.  The  mines  of  Siberia,  nt 
Nichiie  Tagilsk  have  afforded  great  qurm- 
t  J  ties  of  this  ore,  A  mass  partly  clisclosed 
measured  at  top  9  feet  by  IS  feet ;  and  the 
portion  nncovered  contaiued  at  least  half  a 
million  ponnds  of  pure  malachite.  Other 
noted  localities  are  Chess^y  in  France,  Sand- 
lodge  in  Shetland,  Schwartz  in  the  Tyrol, 
Cornwall,  Anstralia,  and  the  island  of  Caba. 
This  mineral  receives  a  high  poli.-^h,  and  is 
used  for  inlaid  work,  and  also  ear-rings, 
Bnuff-boies,  and  various  ornamental  articles, 
lb  is  not.  much  prized  in  jewellery.  Very 
large  ma^sos  arc  occasionally  obtained  in 
Knssia,  which  fire  worked  into  ??labs  for 
t^ibles,  .mantel  pieces,  and  vo&es,  which  are 
of  exquisite  beauty,  owing  to  the  delicate 
fihadinc'r^and  rafliutions  of  colour.  In  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  thero  were  mngni* 
ficent  spf^cimens  of  this  material  in  the  shape 
^  of  doors  and  vases  sent  thither  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Rusiiia.  At  VersaiUefi  there  is  a 
room  furnished  entirely  with  tables  chairs, 
Ac.,  wrought  in  malachite*  and  the  same 
are  to  be  found  in  other  European  palaces. 
At  Nichne  Tagilsk,  a  block  of  mahichite 
was  obt,ained  weighing  40  tons.  Malachite 
is  sometimes  passed  off  in  jewellery  as  tur- 
quoise, though  easily  dii*tin*;uifihed  by  its 
shade  of  colour  and  much  inferior  bartlne^s. 
It  is  a  valuable  copper  ore  when  abundant, 
but  it  is  seldom  melted  alone,  because  the 
metal  is  liable  te  escape  with  the  liberated 
volatile  ingredient,  carbonic  acid.  In  India 
it  is  rarely  worn  as,  a  gem  and  only  by 
Europeanrt.  It  oconrs  abutidantly  in  the 
copper  mines   in    Australia. — E7ig,   Cijc,  p, 

MALACHIUS,  one  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
llorif^  Kong. 

"   A  L ACOCERCUS,     See  Birds. 
bACOLOPHUS.     Sec  Piddtc, 
A  liAOOPTKRYOII  ABDOMINALES. 
CypriDidte  :    FishcB*  I 


MALAPOO  DY 

MALA-ERIKATA.    Tel. 
culata. —  WiUde, 

U  A  LAG  A     See  Abo.  Abi. 
ilALAGASL     SeM 
MALAGDETAVt  < 
also  written   Mvi 
nighetta   and    hn 
to    two    kindre^i    s^pecien 
ported    from   diflcrenr    parU 
AOican  eoa^st  (Am*   Granam 
A  en,  Melegueta)  aui  som^tt 
of  the  Uaona  Kthlopica  or 
per«     It  appears   to  be   odq 
which    Gerarde     and     Ma^ 
«8  the  greater  CardAm< 
Gerarde  states  tJiey  wera 
*'  Giuny,"    and     wero 
I/*  Graines  of  pAr*-ii«e**  tho 
I  of  authors. — Yule  ' 
I      MALAI.     Tam 
I      MALAl  AH  AS  AH    Txn. 
a  tribe  dwelling  on  rli-e  hills  ol 
Kiid#»r.     Male  Ar  i 

>IALAI     CAUhi. 
niteu.^  ? 

M ALATEUR.     S#ie  Jol 
MALAl   KONJI    MAUA 
lenia  exeeUa. —  IP,  fc, 

MALAITI  a  kind  of  arnbl 
MALAKA    A:MR00L,  Bi 
M  a  I  accen  sis. — Lin  n . 

MATiAKA-JANJI, 
vesiculosa, 

MALAKA  RATA   ' 
corea   bulbifera,   L,     *i 
species  intn»duced  from  the 

MALAKA    PELA 
pomiferum,  Lmn, 

MALAK^iRA.  s 
lace,  and  kri*e,  xo  r 

MAL.AKURA,  Bln 

MALLAMIVLA,  Sec.  Hindu. 

i\LA  LA-MAI,      Blhh, 
halicibcabum. — Linn. 

MALAJVIIUK  an  ordet 
pospd  to  resemble  spe<;ulativf^ 

MALAM    KOLIiE  ?  a  kitii 
doced   from   the   wild    p 
Arch,  No.  n-xii.  June^  " 

MALAX.    Hj«i%    Ed 
takht-maiangm^      HiXD. 
tu  k  h  m-malanga,     H  i  K  D. 
leana,  also  Salvia  pnoubk 

MA  LANG,  IL  A  eujUiocd 
cant  who  Icta  his  biur  gfow 
combed. 

MALANGL  Bf- 

MA  LANKA. 

MA  LANDS.     .- 

MALAPOO  D\ 
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MALLAPURAJ^L 


PURAM.     The  city  of  the  frreat 

diiig  to  the  Maukeuzie  MSS, 

pfttrooymic  titlb  of  a  northern 

'imjuntaiii  chiefs,  who  spi-^ug  from 
Drigiual  in Imbi  rants,  and  who  weve 
ryan.  The  Khond,  it  appears  now  call 
ivcs  Mall  am.  According  to  the  iu- 
In  near  the  Varabsvami  temple,  it 
lo  known  as  JauQuathapura,  a  name 
J  indicating  Jain  a  asceudaney.  The 
r  Dn  Babiugton  is  that  the  place 
«t  procured  by  the  braroina  as  an 
||K  and  that  they  employeil  stone* 
^y  their  own  co^^t  from  time  to  time 
ment  the  rocks  with  the  ejcenvations 
nlptarc^  which  we  now  find.  Brah- 
ipply  the  legend  of  Mahabali  to 
lite  king  of  Mallapnram  and  identify 
D  with  the  other.  According  to 
^nd,   Mahabali  was  a  rajah,    living 

ireta-yuga,  who  by  petiaece  and 
ty  had  obtained  posseKsion  of  the 
mi  verse,  including  heaven,  narth  and 

that  he  was  a  universal  monarch. 
ime  so  elated  by  his  greatness,  that 
*ed  to  perform  the  cnst^mnry  rehgi- 
cmonies  to  the  gods.  Vishnoo,  in 
d  check  the  inflaeuce  of  so  bad  an 
5^  became  incarnate  in  the  person  of 
looking  bi'ahmin  dwftrf,  and  in 
pearing  before  Mahabali  asked  as 
much  of  hiH  wide  possessions  aa  be 
fcce  in  three  steps.  This  the  king  rea- 
■nied,  upon  which  the  dwarf  grew 
Kod  continued  to  expand  till  he  tilled 
>le  nniFerse,  thus  depriving  the  inso- 
larch  of  all  his  possess  ions  except  hell, 
le  was  allowed  to  keep.  This  legend 
f  repivsents  the  victory  of  hindoos  of 
ibnava  sect  over  some  p<nverf'nl  non- 
dcg.  But  the  application  of  it  to 
f  of  Mamallapaiiim  naturally  leads 
cielode  that  there  must  have  been 
Hilarity  between   bim  and  the  asura 

liiofre  temple  is  so  close  to  the  sea 
i  surf  in  the  ea!me8t  weather  dashes 
^6  door  way.  This  and  the  usual 
^^^in  ft^nt  of  such  temples  lying  in 
pBbell  as  fragments  of  images,  hirge 
n  of  stone^  and  broken  bricks  lying 
loma  partially  buried  in  the  sea, 
show  that  at  one  time  buildings 
ibe  east- ward  whicb  have  been 
d  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sea. 
ftt«on  of  thia  temple,  therefoi'e,  and 
itm  of  m ins  towards  the  sea,  plain- 
encroachment  of  the  sea,  and 
lftr)ge  city  destroyed  by  the  sea 
Irmad  hy  tradition.  Besides  the 
Bl«it»d  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
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Mackenzie  MSS.  that  the  wbole  coast  from 
Mai  la  par,  or  St.  Thome,  down  to  Mamalla-i 
puram  waa  overflowed   by  the  sea,  and  that 
many  towns   were    destroyed,  and    this  tra* 
dition  is   con6rmedby  the  appearance  of  a 
ruinmi  city  about  two  mile«  north  of  Manialla*i 
puram.     That  there  has  been   a  great  con* 
vulsion   of  nature    is    proved   by   the   un- 
tinished  stat^  of  the  temples,  and  the  great 
i^nt  in   one  of  the  largest  ratba.      Theao 
celebrated  rock  sculptm^es  at  Mavalivaram, 
are  commonly  known  to  Europeans  as  the 
*'  Seven     Pagodas'*      but     the    scudpturea 
cannot   be  older  than     the    13th    century 
of  oar  era.     The  mythology  of  the  figured 
is  Aryan,    chiefly   taken   from     the  Maha- 
bharata,     and   the    language   of   some  of 
the   inscriptions  is  Sanscrit,    which   pMnly. 
proves    the    pj-edominant  influence   of  the 
brahminical  priesthood.  The  Rev.  W.  Taylor 
states,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  before  the 
time  of  Kulattunga    Cholen,   and   his  ille- 
gitimate son  Adondai  (about  A.  D.  1200) 
the    whole   district  bounded  on  the    north 
by  the   Pennar,  on   the   south  by  the  Palar, 
on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  ghats,    was  dwelt  in  by   half- civilized 
people  termed  Kurumbar,  who  had  embraced 
the   Jaina   religion,  brought   to  them   firom 
the  north.     Allowing,  then,  a  period  of  ll>0 
years  for  the  brahmins  to  eradicate  Jainaism 
and  establish  their  authority,  the  date  of  the 
oldest   temples,  the  rath  as,  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  the  l'3th  century,  of  the  chris- 
tian   era.      Some  of    the    scnlpturea     are 
probably    much     later.      The    good    state 
of    preservation    in    which   they  are,  and 
the    freshness   of    the    workman's    chisel 
observable   here  and  there,   as   well  as  the 
legibility     of  the    inscriptions,  all    tend    to 
show  that  they  cannot  be  very  old.  Mava- 
livaram  in  ancient  times  seems  to  have  been 
a  large  city,  the   capital   of  &  kingdom,  and 
the   RC'at  of  the  ruling  sovereign.     In  the 
Srhalapurana,  written  in  Sanscrit,  the  name 
is  simply  Mallapari.     But  in  the  inscription 
near  the  Varashvami  temple,  it  is  enlarged 
into  Mahamallapuramhy  pre-fixing  the  San- 
scrit adjeotive  Maha.   Mallapuri  means  the 
city  of  Mai  la,     ' 

MALARIA.  It  has  been  remarked  along 
the  Mahavelliganga,  a  few  miles  from  Kandy 
that  during  the  deadly  season,  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  rains,  the  jungle  fever 
generally  attacks  one  face  of  the  hills  through 
which  it  winds,  leaving  the  opposite  entirely 
exempted,  as  if  the  poisonous  vapour,  being 
can-ied  by  the  current  of  air,  aflocted  only 
those  aspects  against  'which  it  directly  im* 
pinged.  The  most  malarious  part  of  Indiai 
is  theTherai  near  th«i  Himalayas. 
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MALATl. 

MALATAFAT,  Ait.     Atteimentia. 

ilAl/ATI  and  MADHAVA  \s  ihe  title  of 
a  Linda  drama,  iu  which  the  social  life  of 
the  race  is  largely  repreeeiited.  ^lalati 
pats  ou  lier  bridal  di*e6B  in  presence 
of  the  doity.  It  was  customary  alao 
amongst  the  Greeks  for  the  intended  bride 
io  pay  her  adoration  to  some  deity  before 
her  marriflge^  nsnally  to  Diana;  but  at 
Athens  no  vii'gin  was  allowed  to  bo  married 
before  wor«hipping  Minerva,  who,  \vi^  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  iladhava's  pas- 
sion is  described  as 

Heard,  felt,  and  i^^eu,  poeseftseB  e^ery  thought, 
Malati  aJoDe,  tills  every  sense,  and  paiita  iu  every 

veiii* 

The  passion  of  Malati  is  equally  intense 
with  that  of  Juliet ;  but  ber  unconquerable 
reserve,  even  to  the  extent  of  denying  her 
utterance  to  him  she  Iovch  more  than  life,  is 
a  curious  pictnre  of  the  resii-aint  to  wliich 
the  manners  of  hindu  women  were  subjected 
even  whilst  tliey  were  in  enjoyment,  as  Hp- 
peara  from  the  drama,  of  considerable  per- 
aonal  freedom.  Megasthenes  tells  «s  that 
tbelndians  of  bis  time  did  not  comrannicate 
their  metaphysical  doctrines  to  women, 
thinking  that,  if  their  wives  understood 
their  doctrines  and  learned  to  be  indilTerent 
io  pleaj5nre  and  pain,  and  to  consider  life 
and  death  as  tbe  same,  they  would  nti  longer 
continue  to  be  tbe  slaves  of  others.  We  find 
from  the  later  ceremonial  Sutras  (Sraut-a 
and  Grihya  sutra)  that  women  were  not  al- 
lowed to  learn  tJie  sacred  songs  of  the 
Vedas,  the  knowledge  of  which  constituted 
one  of  the  principal  acquirements  of  a  brah- 
man before  he  was  admitted  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  sacrifices,  Mamt^  ix  and  18 
says  **  women  have  no  businese  with  tbe  text 
of  the  Vedas,  thus  is  the  law  fully  settled  ; 
having  therefore  no  evidence  of  law,  and  no 
knowledge  of  expiatory  texts,  sinful  women 
mu^t  be  as  foul  as  falsehood  itself  and  this 
is  a  fixed  rule."  The  practioe  of  the  wife 
worshipping  the  husband  is  very  ancient. 
In  the  drama  styled  Ititna  vali  or  the  neck- 
lace, Yasavadatta,  after  worshipping  the 
image  of  the  deity,  her  attendant  says 

"The  worship  of  the  divinity  concluded,  be 
pleased  madam  to  pay  adoration  to  yoar  lord, 

Fr^saru,  Where  are  the  flowers  and  un- 
guent ? 

Karich,    Here  madam. 

On  w^hlch  Vasavadatta  worships  the  king. 
This  is  conformable  to  the  Bhavishyottara 
Parana,  which  directs,  **  Having  offered 
adoration  to  the  mind-bom  divinity,  let  the 
wife  worship  her  husband,  with  ornaments, 
flowers,  and  raiment.  Thinking  internally 
with  entire  complacency,  *  this  is  the  god  of 
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MALATI,  San 
also  Hchitea  caryopiAyil 
mit^um  pi*andiftorum* 

MALATl  A,  a  city  of    Capp* 
birth-place  of  Mar-itrignnn*. 

MALATnTAH.     St^  M 

MALATl  YAliALlL  l^^ 
ci  flora  IL  The  Konda  Doralii 
like  climber* 

MALA  ERIKATA,  CeUstma 

—mild. 

MALATKINAKAM,  Saics.  L 
MALA-TlilNAKANG.     S^M 

gon  Bc  b opnan  tb  us. — L  i »•  ti . 
MALAVA.    Seelfu 
MALAVISCUS     i 
Syn.  of  Thespesia  po; 
MALAYA.     Ta«, 
tain  range,  in  the  p» 
mouly   called   the    \V. 
word  is  j»roliably   derived 
diJin  word  ^  Mjdiii*  si  bllt 

MALAYALA.    The  tiaine  of  i 
people,  and  their  langxmg^e,  occi 
of  the    Western  coast  of  the   p 
India.     See  Drar-^       ^'tlajmiiiii 
MALAYAN   l'  ;.     s« 

MALAY  CAMi  rii'K.    C»iii|il 
obalanops  cjiniphora, 

MALAY  CAURAY.    T^n.  G 
t^ns. 

MALAY    CHUCAX    P 
Xanthochymn?*,  .^y^ 

IMALAY  K  as. 

:NL\LAY  K  1 ,    Tab- 

datum. 

MALAY  KONJI 
nea.  excel sa. 

MALAY  men  avenage  S  ft. 
are  far  more  gailatit  Qktui  tito 
[larts  of  the  ea^t  and  tlioso 
also  respect.  Tlieir  tlr^  ta 
jacket,  generally  white;  the  ft] 
trowsers,  and  sarong,  or  p»tticnftl 
sapuiimgan  or  c^loor^d  haiidlu^rv 
the  head.  The  women  mt% 
than  the  men,  with  i^ofi 
long  drooping  la&hdd,  Tl 
falliug  from  under  tho  iim% 
a  long  h>ose  rofeo  ^uicm  m 
from  one  of  the    h  ^ 

two  inches  of  the     . 

The  Malays  were  nor 
mahomedttuism,  nor  ha  v  »•  m* 
converfiion,  such  la  thd 
of  the  BattA  by  the  ptdru  b 
frequent    iu    later  txmm.    1^* 
other  mahomedao    mtssaooanM 
the  natives   of  the  cotmtryj 
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followod  tbeir  matitiors,  inter- 
with  them,  ntid,  lueltiug  into  th« 
the  people,  did  not,  on  the  one 
ive  rise  to  a  privileged  race,  nor  oa 
to  a  degraded  casie.  Their  supui'iori- 
tclli£jeTico  mid  civilixatiou  waa  ern- 
on\y  for  the  instraction  and  coiiver- 
'  a  j^eople,  the  cvirreut  of  whose  reli- 
SHicmH  was  t^eady  to  be  dir<*cted  into 
1  into  whioh  it  wan  akil fully  di- 
ej  were  merclmnts  as  well  as 
bpeans,  bnt  never  dreamt  of  bavlnji; 
to  the  iniquitous  measure  of  plunder* 
people  of  the  produce  of  their  sot  1 
stry.  This  was  thc^  eause  whicli  led 
surnea.H  of  the  mahomedans,  and  it 
rally  the  very  opposite  course  whinb 
Ihe  defeat  of  the  christians.  The 
itis  in  the  Indian  AiThipehigo  hiive 
Bt  what  the  Turks  have  been  in  Eu- 
d  the  COD  sequences  of  the  policy  pur- 
'  botli  may  fairly  be  quoted  as 
cstses  ** — Crai/*fHrd''s  H'donf  of  the 
ArfJnpelago  VoL  ii,  p.  275  E,  D.  p. 

A.  No.  V.  May  1848,  See  India. 
AT  A  LAM,  or  Malayarma  is  spoken 
e  Malabar  Cimst  on  tbo  vrestern  side 
3 hats  or  Malaya  range  of  mountaina 
vicinity  of  Mangalore  where  it  gu- 
"le  Canarese  and  the  Tnln,  to 
,  where  it  l)©gins  lo  be  superset- 
Tamir  The  people  speakiiii^  it  in 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  in 
of  Malabar  and  CaFiara,  are 
Dr.  Caldwell  at  two  and  a  half 
The  language,  however,  on  the 
Coti«t,  ia  i-apidly  being  driven  out  j 
ih  The  people  who  speak  it  arc 
vidian  races»  the  most  exclusive  I 
tioas  and  shrink  with  most  ^ 
from  contact  with  foreigners^ 
r  coast,  more  than  aiiy  part  of 
Wen  in  all  ages  visited  by  the 
Uer  lands^  by  Phfenicians,  Greeks, 
Ian  Chrintians,  and  Arabs,  and  tl:© 
even  formed  pormaiient  settle- 
igst  tUem.  Thtjir  retired  cha- 
'  to  the  less  scrupuloos  and  more 
in  people  occupying  all  the  lines 
tion  and  monopolizing  the 
the  public  business  aud  com- 
'  ^i  Lr  states.  In  a  short  time, 
I  in  wi  1 1  o  n  ly  be  k  1  lo w  n  i  n 
pr  J  u  ngle  Ct> tnr.isc.^.  Mataya- 
1  fmm  tbo  Tamil  before  the 
ated  and  refined,  atul,  frcni 
leuce,  bjis  since  had  an  in- 
SiinRcrit  words  more  than  in  any 
vidian  langnag*.*,  the  rewcstofsuch 
to  Tatnil-  In  all  the  southern  lan- 
ivc  ibc  Malayitlam,  (he  prououu   is 
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1  post- fixed  in  a  contracted  form  fo  the  ver^* 
Some  of  the  post-tixea  are  also  made  honori- 
I  fie  by  slight  euphonic  changes.  The  Mala- 
I  yalim  is  spoken  by  about  2v  millions,  and 
the  Ttdu,  on  the  sea-border  somewhat  to 
the  north,  by  about  100,000  or  150,000. 
All  along  tlM3  southern  portion  of  the 
West  Coaa^  a  large  part  of  the  population 
is  to  a  gretit  degree  of  foreign  blood.  The 
Mappihi  in  X.  Malabar  write  Malay a^am 
with  the  Arabic  character  but  with  addi- 
tional vowel  marka  for  e,  o,  and  i,  and  some 
of  the  eonsonant^s  ba^e  additional  dots.  In 
8  J^Ialabar  they  use  the  old  Tamil  character 
called  iSnQi^LpdaSBT  vattezbuttu»  The  origiit 
of  the  Mappila  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
till  lately  Tyatti  or  women  of  the  Tiya 
mce  did  not  lose  caste  by  forming  connec- 
tioHB  with  rich  and  respecti\bl©  foreigneva* 
Since  two  or  thi-ee  have  risen  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  to  position  (one  was  a  Deputy 
Collector)  they  have  put  a  stop  to  this  prac- 
tice. The  Mnppiia  race  have  several  tirnoa 
risen  in  insun*ectionseemingly  from  agrarian 
grievances,  Hindu  landlords  kept  the  land 
in  their  own  bands  or  leaded  it  out  to  the 
Mappila  at  high  rents  and  then  took  udvant* 
age  of  legal  rights  to  turn  them  out.  The 
derivation  of  Map  pi  la  seems  uncertain  be- 
ctius»  it  is  written  Map|ula  and  not  Map- 
pallat  or  Mappilla,  it  may  be  a  c*>iTnption  of 
some  Ai*abic  participle?  The  "  Hill  Kiogs' 
called  in  Malayalam  Male  amsar,  are  hill 
tril>es  inhabiting  th<j  Southern  Ghauts.  They 
speak  corrupt  Malayalam  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  range,  where  the  Malayalam  is 
the  pi^e vailing  language,  and  corrapt  Tamil 
in  the  southern,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamil 
spe^iki ug  districts.  The  term  Malabar  ia 
evidently  derivetl  from  Malay nhi  or  Mala- 
yam,  meaning  the  bill  country.  Some 
writei*s  iudicat-o  its  origin  iv&  from  the  Aritbio 
word  Ma'abr,  meaning  the  place  of  crossing 
over,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  quit  India  for 
derivations  of  Itidtan  words.  The  Malaya- 
lam language  is  spoken  in  the  low  country 
and  aioog  the  western  gliats  from  Cape 
Comoriu  to  the  Chandaglri  river.  The 
people  occupying  that  tnvct  are  mostly 
titled  bnt  it  has  hfid  Severn  1  dynastic  races, 
the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  the  Bibi  of  Canna- 
no  re,  tbo  rjtjab^f  Cochin,  the  rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore, tl»e  Dutch  have  held  sway  there, 
and  the  present  paramount  pttwcr  is  the  Bri- 
tinh.  Ad  join  lug  the  Mahiyalnm  district  on 
the  north,  id  the  S.  Cansira  district,  in  part 
of  which,  around  Mangalore,  the  Tula  lan- 
guago  is  spoken,  Canai*e»c  being  the  tongue 
ill  gt^ueral  use.  In  tliis  tract,  tho  Nair  race 
occupy  lark^e  boldiogj^,  tho  rajah  i^f  Travan 
viM(\\.  n  Null-,  aud  there  are  many  of 
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Idaho raedaus  styled  "Mopla  or  MappilaH.     In 
South  Malabnr,  descent  to  f^oiiB  is  the   law, 
bat  in  North  Malabar,  the  Nair,  the  artizans, 
carpenter,  brass- smith,   black -smith,     gold- 
smith, the  Tiyar,    who  are  toddy   drawers, 
and  the  Mookwa  who  are  fishermen,  are  all 
poly  and  rists  and  def^cent  of  property  goes  in 
the  female  line.     In  North  Afaialfar  this  law 
of  descent  is  called   Marumaka  tayam,   and 
the   mahomedati    Hopla   has  coiifonned   to 
this  nsa^e.     In  Canara.  a  similar  law  called 
Alya- San  tana,  or  nephew   inheritance   pre* 
vails,  and  is  in  practice  more    strictly  car* 
ried  out    than  in  North  Malabar.     In  North 
Malabar,     the     adherents    to     Marnmaka- 
tayamform  united  family  communities  termed 
Tarwaad.  The  senior  member  of  whjitsoever 
branch  is  the  headnf  the  family  and  is  termed 
Kamaven  ;  the  other  members  are  styled  An- 
andraven.     The  remotest  member  is  acknow 
ledcrcd   as   one  of  the   family    and  entitled 
to  roaintenatice  if  livinsr  nnder  snbordination 
to  the  bead  of  the  family  and  taking  part  in 
their  religions    observanoea  ;  for  the  women 
there  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  state  of 
widow- hood  as  exif^tinn;  elsewhei*e-^ — whether, 
in  alliance  with  men  or  not,  they  reside  in 
their  own  families*    The  Nnir  marries  before 
he  is  ten  years  of  age,  but  thonjj^h  be  supports, 
lio  never  associates  with  bis  wife,  who  receiv- 
oa  at  her  pleasnre,  any  men,  provided  they 
be  not  of  lower  birth.    Consequent   nn    thin 
form  of  descent,  a  Nair  does  not  know  who 
his  father  is.  In  law,  property  is  held  t^  vest 
in  the  females  only  :  practically  the  males 
firo  CO- sharers  with  the  females.  In  default  of 
males,  females  succeed  t^  the  management 
of  the  femily  property.  In  some  families,  the 
management  devolves  on    them    preferably 
to  the  males  and  the  senior  female  takes  it. 
There  is,  however,  a  growiug   tendency  to 
convey  property  from  father  to  son,  arising 
from  the   gradual   almndonment  of  poly  an- 
drism.     Tlje  connnbial    connection    in  ques- 
tion is  called  in  Malabar  **  goona-dosbam,** 
— *'  goona,'*  good,  "  Dosham/*  evil(for  better 
for    worse)     In    Travancore,    it    is    styled 
'"  munda-vanga,''  via  :  mundu»  cloth  "vanga'' 
receiving,  where  the  girl  taken  is  of  ripe  age 
and  her  consent  must  be  obtnined.    Personal 
ocquaiutanco  thns  precedes  the  union.     The 
hour  selected  is  8  P.  M ;  there  is  an  assem* 
blage    of    friends  ;  tlie    man    presents    the 
woman  with  a  "  mundu''   or  white  muslin 
in  a  comer  of  which  in  North  Mala- 
r^  a  small  sum  of  money  is  tied.     The  girl 
goes  to  the  man's  house,  or  remains  in 
own  and  is  vifiited  by  him  there.   Each 
rty  IB  unrcstrict-ed  as  to  the  number  of  sudt  | 
^ns  that  may   be  formed,  bnt  these  | 
y  do  not  exceed  two  or  three.     The  \ 
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descent  being  in  the  femnle  line,  tM 
age  of  the  father  is  imr 
makatayam  law    is   noi 
Malabar  by  the  Aka-Podwa^l^a  cbanifr 
servants,    nor  by     the   brahmitii 
Malabar   or  o(  Can  am,  but  in  Tj 
law,  only  the  eldest  brother  of  %  I 
family  is  allowed  to  marry   with  W 
and    the  other  brothera    form    oth 
nexions.  In  the  Tolnva  country*  tlie 
widow  can  devote  herself  ti>  th«  Uaa 
reside  outside  or  inside  it»  waJR 
the  walls,  she  is  a  servant  of  the 
receii^es  the  visits  of  men  i>f  her 
only  :  the  otTspring    of  sm^h,   it 
called  Moylar,  and  the  girls  are  i 
them.     But  if   she  elect  to  r^iiki 
tlie  wii]\  she  must  pay  a  monthly 
pMgoda  and  may  cohjibit  with  ntj 
pure  descent.     IheMopla^  writt4!0 
pillai,  possiblj^  derived  from  the  Tad 
ma.  mother,  ptlla,  a  son^  are  sll 
and  are  descendants  of  An%bs 
settled  in  Malabar,  and  Wil^xn 
the  Malabar  women    who   bore 
them,  from  sn cb  casual   or 
course,  ignorant   aa    to    wlio 
foreigners  were  the  fathowi,  m\ 
dren  sons  of  mothers,  bat  the  prrtl 
that  the  law  of  deficenacis 
makatsyam   followed  by    ti 
prevailing  from  prior  age?*.     The 
fill  laro-e  men,  active,   €nter|iri«ii£ 
soss  much  ianded     property.      *ili 
been  restless   under  British    mW, 
repeatedly  risen  in  insarrcTtion* 
have  l>een   local,  and   eecm   to  I 
from  agrarian  grievancea   tlw» 
British  being  nnaequainted  wrti 
prietory  rights  in  the  landa  — J« 
Indian   ArehifH^hi^o  A*o.  iv.  amdT.A 
May  185.  p.  2115..     Sw  Dravidiafl 
Kerala,  Kummaler,  Mnpl»,  Nair. 

MALAYAN,     The  d<?si gTiatioii  of 
of  slaves  in  Kanara  and  Msilafaar, 

MALAYA  \  ESI  A.     tnsU^  of 
Inflian   Archipelago   which 
admit  of  being  ased  in  aa  td 
ethnographical  form,  Mr.    FmI 
gested  the  term  Iti 
also  in  favour  of  >3 
geographical  term    ':  -   i  r  t  i>^;a,  tt  i 
by  Mr.  Logan  as  a  f^hmi     ^  nn 
Indian  Islands  or  the   i 
as  we  til  us  get  Indonc^si.4..  , .,,  . 
pelagian  or  Archipelagic^  and 
for  Indian  ArchipelfigiaiK  or 
era. 


MALAY  TAXGHI 
of  Sida  lauccolata. 


VAYB.   Til 


PMALDIVE  ISLANDS. 
TAYNGA,    Tam,  Sterculia  te- 

AT   TOVARAl.  Tam.    Cajanas  Iq- 

ATALAND.     See  India. 

BAH  ?  village  expenses. 

BHOJ  ?    a  name  ejiveii  by  the  Bhot 

H  fiye  t  Ice  nf  Aftsam. 
BUHUTE,  SfNGH,  flowered   saUn- 
Burata,    C^loroxjlon     swieteuia. — 

CHAyC.     Hind.     Salix  alba, 
COLX,   Sir  Joha,  K.  c.  fl,  an  officer 
Matlras   Army.      He     went   as  am- 
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niuefeen,  and  tlicy  appear  to  be  the  sntnnuta 
of  coral  moantainR.  The  inhabitaots  are 
mahoTnedans,  governed  by  a  snltan  or  km^r, 
and  engage  io  trade  and  navigation.  The 
Maldive  and  Lakkadive  islands  hare  the 
Arabic  alphabet,  but  their  language  is 
Singhalese,  The  group  extend  466  geo- 
graphical miles  in  length  and  40  or  4S 
miles  in  breadth.  Between  the  islands  the 
water  ia  of  great  depth  but  on  the  sur- 
roanding  reefs  the  waves  beat  with  great 
violence.  The  reefs  hare  openings  which 
iidmit  ships  to  enter,  and  though  the  water 
ifiside    the  atolls,  is  generally   shallow  and 


I 


r  to  Persia^  was  employed  with   the  ,  calm,  the  depth  is  sufficient  to  allow  vessels 


ainst  Baji  Row,  pesliwa,  in  the  last 
|war*  and  afterwards  was  governor 
He  vfsm  an  aefive,  able  man, 
and  great  bon-hommie, 
:  Colonel  Kirkpatnck  in  the 
[In  of  the  trained  French  armies 
[jderabod  Government.  He  accom* 
the  Hyderabad  armies  when  they 
id  to  aid  ia  tlie  siege  of  Seringapa- 
Lfter  the  battle  of  Assaye,  at  which 
not  present,  be  was  Resident  at  My- 
^e  died  in  July  18-J3  in  London.    He 

Ktory  of  Persia  j  History  of  Cen* 
Life  of  Clive. 
M,    HOWARD.      An   American 
kand  traveller,  who  published  a 
is  travels  in  Ava, 
,  a  district  and  station   town  of 
foe  irtation  191  miles  from  Calcntfa, 
ill  district  N,   W,  of  Rajashye. 
Gour,  the  ancient  capital    of 
in  this  distriot. 
>EO,died  S.  1671  (A.  D.  1615),  he 
frlve    sons.     His    death  formed    an 
nt    epoch    in    the    annals     of     tho 

k.     0p  to  this  period,   the    will 
upon  the    wish  of  the    gallant 
of  Siva;  but  now,  the  banner 
mpire  floated  over  the  *  pancbranga\ 
coloured  flag,   which    liad   led   the 
Bm  victory  to  victory,  and  h«d  wav- 
"» sand-hills  of  Amerkoi  to  thesalt- 
ibhur ;  from   the  desert   border- 
Bbh  to  the  peaks  of  the  Aravnlli* 
urd,   the     Rjihtor    princes   were 
to  maintain  a  eon  tin  gent    nf   their 

g%  headed  by  the  heir,  to  serve 
V&  pleasure, — Tid^^f  UajmikoMi^ 
Jl  See  Malwa. 
DITE  ISLANDS,  A  vast  grotip 
|«  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  estimated  at 
modred  ;  extending  southward  from 
t}  X.,  to  0'  42'  S,  The  ishmdH  are 
titii  large  groups  which  tho  natives 
AtoUoQ.     Of   tiicae   thei*e   arc  i 


[^    AtoUi 


j  to  pass  from  one  side  to  another.  The 
I  number  of  the  iwlands  is  supposed  by  the 
I  natives  to  be  1/200  ;  but  it  is  generally 
j  believed  that  there  are  much  more  nnmer- 
oiisv  Mab*  th^  largest  island  in  L.  4"  10 
N,  and  h,  7oA0  E.,  is  7  miles  in  circum* 
f-prence  and  contains  about  *2,000  people. 
lliere  are  four  safe  chnnnels  tJirongli  the 
islands*.  The  soil  is  sandy,  all  the  islands 
are  densely  clothed  with  palms,  fig  trees, 
bread  fruit  trees  and  a  thick  jungle  covers 
them  all.  Indian  corn,  sugarcane  and 
millet  are  grown  in  a  few.  There  are  no  sheep 
or  goats,  but  there  are  a  few  cattle  and  the 
inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  fish  and  cocoa* 
nuts.  They  trade  with  Indis.,  carryings  it 
hoats^  cocoanuts,  conries,  salt-fish,  cocoanut 
oil,  coir,  jaggery,  coral,  ornamental  mat?', 
tortoise  shell  and  cowries,  and  import  graiu^ 
cotton,  silk  and  tobacco.  The  population  of 
the  latter  group  is  estiraaied  at  l,riO^0<X>  t>o 
200,000,  They  are  all  mahomedans,  who  do 
not  conceal  their  women.  They  are  govern- 
ed by  a  ruler,  who  is  styles  Sultan  of  the 
thirteen  Atolis  and  twelve  thousand  Isles 
but  who  is  tributary  to  the  British  Govem- 
meut  of  Ceylon.  The  people  are  qniet  and 
inoffensive  and  little  accustomed  to  war. 
The  larger  islands  produce  edible  roots, 
fruits,  and  poultry  and  they  traffic  with  Sn-,~ 
niatra.  The  bread  fmit,  cocoanut  and  Q^h 
are  the  chief  food  of  the  people —3fn7>oi>1 
%  Lieu  fit,  J.  A.  yWrtwr;  and  W.  Ohridn^^her^ . 
K.,  m  Ilonihaff  Ot^off,  Trans,  18.16.l8r>8;  and  ^ 
Bowhtiy  r^'prmt  voL  i.  -^i,  '  Enryr.  BriV. 
MALDODA.  HrNr»,  Leucas  cephalotis. 
MALDUNG,  HrND,  Ulmus  erosa, 
MALDY.  A  fabric  made  at  Maldah,  of 
mLcture  of  silk  and  cotton,  versr  durable  and 
which  washes  well.  It  is  e3c ported  through^ 
Sikkim  to  the  North  West  provinces  and' 
Tibet. -Fo<i;;er  To/.  Up,  251. 

MALE,  Hjnd.     Panicnra  antidotale. 
MALE  of  Cosmas  is  a  region  of  MalabarJ 
MALE.     The  Rajmabal  bills  form  akind  of 
knot,  at  the  ejctreme  eastom  point  of  the  hill 
61* 
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coontry  of  Ceniral  ludiaicltvtdiiig  Bengal  from 
Bebar  «nd  the  Rajraahal  people  arc  known 
HH  Male.  They  are  to  the  east  of  the  Onion, 
but  are  entirely  different  from  their  ueigh- 
bours  tho  SouthaK  They  are  beUer  look- 
in  t^  tljan  the  Son  thai  The  skin  is  darlc,  fane 
broad,  eye  smalli  and  lips  thicker  than  those 
of  the  men  of  the  plains.  Tht*li'  laupjnaj^e 
abounds  iu  terms  common  to  the  Taniiit  and 
Telngu,  and  contains  so  many  Dra vidian 
roots  of  primary  importance,  though  it  alno 
contains  a  larg^o  admixture  uf  roots  and 
forms  belonging  to  the  Kol  dialects,  that 
Dr.  Caldwell  cousidora  it  htxd  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Dravidifin  family  of  lairgaaees, 
A  brief  vocabulary  of  the  words  of  the  tribe 
inhahitiiig  the  Rjijmahal  hills  in  Central  In- 
dia, iih  contained  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  Afiiatic 
Rcsearchet>  and  Mr,  Hodg??ou*8  more  com- 
plete collections  prove  the  idiom  of  this 
tribe  to  bo  in  the  main  Dra  vidian.  Test 
words*  filiow  ari  identity  of  language  among 
the  Ilfijmahali  on  the  east,  and  the  Maria 
in  the  remote  jnnglea  dovvn  to  the  Godavery, 
and  tho  Gond  who  live  along  the  Satpura  as 
far  west  as  Nimar  and  Malwa.  It  is  akin  to 
that  of  the  Oraon,  LatiuLra  says  Bedo  is  one 
of  their  gods  J  and  is  tlie  same  as  the  Batho 
of  the  Boda,  the  P«>tla.ng  of  the  Kuki  and 
Enddfni,  and  their  priesthood  like  that  of  the 
Bodo  consists  of  Devian  and  Devasi,  It  waa 
the  Male  race,  amongst  whom  Mr-  Clevehiad 
BO  snccessfally  laboured  to  impart  to  them 
settled  habits.  They  have  been  anccessfnlly 
reclaimed,  are  quiet  cultivators  and  formed 
the  bulk  of  tlm  corps  known  as  the  Bha* 
gulpore  hill  ranges.  Ghatwall  CKt^tes  arc 
particularly  numerous  in  the  Bhagulpur  and 
Bherbhum  dislricts  adjoining  the  Raj mahal 
hills  on  either  side.  Tho  estates  pay  no 
revenue,  but  are  held  on  the  condition  of 
ffuarding  the  passes  against  liill  robbers,  Tiiur- 
derers  and  cattle- HtYers.  The  Sonthal  and 
Hale  or  Rajuiahali  arc  regarded  by  Mr. 
Logan  as  a  displaced  portion  of  tho  prior 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  Male  and 
Kol  tribes  are  supposed  by  him  to  resemble 
the  coarser  Binua  tribes  of  the  Malay  peuin- 
snla,  more  than  the  Barman  the  Malay,  or 
other  Indonesian  tribes.  But  the  same  typo 
as  the  Male  ami  Kol  are  found  amongst 
Malay  as  and  Burmans,  although  generally 
softened,  and  the  s*h or t  and  turned  up  nose 
are  Binua,  as  also  is  the  small  stature  and 
the  vertical,  turned  up  head.  The  Male  or 
Riijmahali  are  described  as  mostly  very  low 
ill  stature,  but  stout  and  well  pi'oportioned* 
There  are  n»any  less  tlum  4  foot  lU  inches 
und  perhaps  more  utider  5  feet  3  thau  above 
'^at  st-andard,  but  5  feet  :^  inches  is  about 
average  beight  of  \\\^  uvcu     Thoir  jiuae 
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I  is  flat  am!  thuir  Tips  thick,  t] 
I  than    the  KiUir  of*  Africa,  but 
r  thicker  than  those  of  the  pop 
\  neighbouring  plains.     Buchai! 
I  says  that  the  feat  a  res  and  co! 
,  seinble  those  of  all  the  ru  I©  tribe*  i 
hxid  seen    on  tho  hills    (vam  the   Gi 
''  Midabar    Their  noses  are  ,»*eMom  ati 
are  rather  thick  at  the  poiuts»  owin 
I  nostrils  being  circubir,    Bjshrjp  Hi- 
rhnt  the  M.tle  nose  is  tuther  turiixHl 
rtattish,  but  they  are  not  so   dimU 
i  the  noses  of  the  Tartar  nations, 
like   those  of   the    Afncaii   n 
'  faces  are  oval  and  not  sbaj>cd 
I  as   those  of  the  Chinese  are.     Th#»tj 
■  full,  but  not  at  all   like  tliont^  of  tht 
I  on   the  contrary  their  nioutlis  in  gij 
I  very   well  formed.     Their  eyc««,   n 
being  hid  iu  fat  and   pL-iccd   oblv^i 
those  of  the  Chinese,  arc  exJtctly 
,  of  the   Europeans.     Their    wom«tti, 
hard  woi  ked  are  far  from  hav^in^  hi 
tures.     Bishop  Hel>er  ^  *         ^ 

or  Chinese  character  of  i 

in  a  great  deuii-ee,  on  chisc 
Male  head  like  that  of  the    i  { 

an   elongated  oval   than   that  oi 
shape.     The  forehead  is  not  uai 
lateral  projection  of  the   zyt^oi 
paratively  sroalh     Nothing   is 
ing  the  shape  of  the    back    of 
very  important  point   in   compaii 
nian  tribes.     Tho  MUe,  or  bill 
cribed  by  Captain  Sberwill  n^ 
than  the    Sonthal  and  of 
make.     He  ia  beardless  or  n* 
of  such  a  cheerful  dispoaitton 
industrious.     In    tlie    n 
Calcutta,  are  the    Dhai 
the  Lmkft  Kol  or  Ho,  aud  ih 
The  Ho  are  a   comptimtlvel 
Their   country    proper     is  tl 
Siugbhum  district^  ca-lled   Col 
of  fjiir  aod  fertile  plains   stud* 
It  is  about  GO  mdt^s  from  N 
J>ri  to  oO  in  breadth,  and   hjis, 
and  S.  E.,  the  tributary  e*i 
Keonjar,  Biuiai  and  Gangpnr^ 
Uryah  speaking  hind" - 
north    the     Bengali 
bhum    and  district  of    .\t>ifj[> 
the    K.    and    N.  E.    the 
Lobar  laggidi. 

Yov  the  Male  or  Tt-»jiii^h«%}*, 


ern  dialect,  and  th 
been  supposed,  wt 
the  east  Gauge  tic, 
Abijor  iloborts  (A. 
I  Ifurder  (in  Mr.    I' 
XVII J,  5r>^.)      T. 


we  b« 

R.  Iv 
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Dasely  (Hodgson's  series)  has  so  |  cumstance  of  the  Uraon  and  Male  having, 
semblance  to  the  Male  that  it  may  I  originally,  formed  an  uninterrupted  con* 
t  set  down  as  a  dialect  of  the  same  !  tinuation  of  the  Gond  tribes  and  dialectic 
It   frequently   agrees   with    the    that   extended    from    the    Godavery    to   the 


ere  it  di tiers  from  the  co- dialects, 
ich   it   is   now  in  contiict  in  Chota 

This  may  be  considered  as  con- 
he  tradition  of  the  Uraon  that  their 
conn  try  was  Rotjis  and  parts  of 
r  the  hills  along  the  northern  bank 
ne  (to  the  southward  of  Benares), 
g  to  the  tradition,  they  were  driven 
5  Soue  by  the  intrusion  of  Gangetiu 
to  their  native  land,  and  ultimately 
in  ChotA  Nagpur,  the  country  of 
ribe  of  Munda  or  Ho.  At  a  latter 
Indus  pushed  into  this  territory, 
;he  more  civilized  Uraon  to  slavery 
I  wilder  Kol  into  revolt,  aryi  even- 
pced  them  to  migrate  to  the  sonth- 
i   eastward   into    the  land  of    the 

The  more  northerly  of  the  enstern 
5  passed  out  into  the  low  country, 
ng  with  the  Bhumij  and  Bhuian 
formed  the  class  of  Tamaria.  The 
utherly  moved  into  Singbhum, 
}han,  living  at  peace  with  the 
3re-occnpants  nntil  the  intrusion 
*  from  Marwar,  who  first  leagued 
Bhuian     against     the    Kol    and 

the  Kol  against  the  Bhuian,  and 
propriated  Singbhum  leaving  Ko- 
lo-desam  to  the  Kol  or  Ho,  as  this 
tribe  call  themselves.  Remnants 
1  are  still  found  to  the  northward 
iota  Nagpur,  and  they  appear  to  be  | 
ad  to  the  northward  towai'ds  Raj- 
3ne  tribe,  the  Sonthal,  js  found  iu 
kgpur  and  in  the  skirts  and  vallies 
ijmahal  hills.  It  is  enumerated  by 
ng  in  his  list  of  tlie  Ki^l  tribes  of 
find  according  to  Captain  W.  S. 
its  range  is  from  Cuttack  through 
^pnr  to  Rewa,  thus  embracing  the 
of  both  divisions  of  the  eastern 
The  Raien,  Male,  and  some 
re  not  inferior  to  the  Jut  in  laboin- 
nd  sobriety,  although  they  are  in- 
naterprise  and  resolution. 
Je  and  Uraon  langunges  are  main- 
iian,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Male  are  now  contiued  to  the 
lemity  of  the  Vindhya,  where  the 
ashes  and  bends  round  the  chain, 
parated  from  the  South  Dravidian 
f  the  Kol  race,  then*  language  is 
kTidian   than  the  Kol  itself.     The 

aad  numerals*  for  instance,  are 
,  while  those  of  the  Kol  are  Gange- 
layan  and  Ultra  Indian.  The  ex- 
if  probably  to  bo  found  in  the  cir- 


N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Vindhya.  The  Kol, 
again,  must  have  formerly  had  a  greater  ox- 
tension  either  on  the  north,  breaking  through 
the  Male  Goudian  band,  into  the  Ganger ic 
valley,  or  on  the  south  to  the  seaboard  of 
Cuttack  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
where  they  would  be  exposed  to  theinSnence 
of  maritime  visitors  and  settlers,  Ultra  In- 
dian and  Grangetic.  But  as  both  the  Kol 
and  the  Male-Uraon  are  physically  Ulti-a 
Indian  more  than  Dravidian,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Eastern  Vindhya  and  the  hills 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gangetic  valley 
by  Ultra  Indians  implies  that  the  valley 
itself  was  at  one  time  possessed  by  the  same 
race,  the  simplest  conclusion  is  that  the  Kol 
were  an  extension  of  the  ancient  Ultima  Indo- 
Dravidian  population  of  the  Lower  Ganges 
and  the  highlands  on  its  eastern  margin. 
The  peculiarities  of  Kol,  when  compared  with 
the  S.  Dravidian,  and  tlie  Male-Gondian  or 
purer  north  Dravidian  dialects,  are  chiefly 
glossarial. — Journal  of  tlie  Imllan  Archipelago 
No.  TV.  and  V.  April  and  May  1853  pa^es 
from  196  to  198.  TiclcellJ,  A.  S.  1849  pp. 
694-7.  Mr.  liogan  in  Jl,  In  Arch,  Latham 
CamphpJl,  p  25  to  33. 

MALE,  See  Tsan-pe-na-go. 

MALE  ARASAR,  or  hill  kings,  are  small 
tribes  of  mountaineers  on  the  hills  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  Peninsula.  They  inhabit 
the  range  of  ghats  between  Tinnevelly  and 
Travancore,  iu  small  communities  of  five  or 
six  Jamilies  and  probably  do  not  exceed  500 
iu  all.  Their  huts  consist  of  a  few  sticks 
covered  with  bark  and  thatch.  They  live 
on  wild  forest  products,  but,  since  A.  D. 
1850,  they  have  been  cultivating  potatoes 
for  their  own  family  use.  They  have  a  few 
fowls  and  dogs.  As  a  race  they  are  diminu- 
tive and  pot-bellied,  their  crania  small,  and 
pear  shaped,  rising  to  a  point  about  the  junc- 
I  tiou  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  sagittal 
suture ;  a  low  retreating  forehead,  long,  tang- 
led, black  hair,  flat  nose,  and  small  eyes. 
Tliey  are  averee  to  intercourse  with  strangers. 
They  catch  wild  animals  with  pits  and  traps 
and  use  bows  and  arrows.  They  are  a 
miserable  body,  low  iu  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion.  • 

MALEBATHRUM,  drug  from  the  west 
coast  of  India. — TennanVs  Hindustan  Vol,  L 
p.  1 33. 

MAHD  KHAR  a  natron  salt  obtained 
from  the  saline  waters  of  the  Loonar  lake. 

MALEGAON,  in  L.  20^  33';  N.  L.  74**. 
35^  E.  in  the  Dekbau,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
1 
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I 
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MALI. 

Glrna,  The  mean  heipht  of  the  village  is 
1,087  feet, — Wills,     ScUag. 

M  ALEGAWA,  a  bud  hist  temple  at  Kaody, 
Gontaios  the  Delada  or  reputed  tooth  of 
Baddha. 

MALEl  AVAREI.  Tam.  iDga  xylo- 
carpa. 

M  ALEIR  KOTLAH  a  Cis  Sutlej  state  has 
165  sq.  miles,  with  a  popiilHtiort  uf  46,200 
souls  and  a  reveuue  of  ono  lakh.  The 
family  came  orig'iiially  from  Kabool. 

MALEK,  In  the  tirst  periods  of  tnaho- 
medeuism,  four  Arabian  doctors,  Mulek, 
Ainbel,  Hanitee,  and  Sbfifee,  mjide  com- 
ment^jries  on  the  orig-inal  text  of  the  Koran, 
which  were  adopted  by  sects,  dow  severally 
distinguished  by  the  uaroes  of  the  eommen- 
tutors.  But  these  explanatious  dul  not  mili- 
tate with  much  force,  a«^uiust  the  tirst  sys- 
tem, nor  create  auy  violent  feuds,  among 
the  different  sectaries.  The  maliomedans 
have  now  aa  many  sects  as  the  christians, — 
ChatJicliVif  Hindoostav,  p.  ^06, 

MALEK.    Arab,   a  king. 

MALE  MANGOSTEEN.  End,  fruit  of 
Grarciuia  purpurea. — Uoxh. 

MALEO  or  the  Megacephalon  rubripea, 
deposits  its  eggs  iu  the  loose  ^uiid  of  the 
sea  beach,  in  holes  just  above  higli- water 
mark;  the  female  lays  one  large  egg,  which 
she  covers  over  and  i-etnrns  to  i  he  fui^st ; 
but  many  birds  lay  iu  the  same  hole.  A 
dozen  eggs  are  often  found  together.  One 
egg  fills  an  ordinary  teaf-'up,  from  4  to  4 J 
inches  long,  and  2}  to  2^  wide.  They  are 
Tery  good  to  eat,  and  much  hought  after. 
The  ben-bird  takes  no  further  cai-e  of  the 
eggs,  which  the  youug  bird  bi'eaks  through 
about  the  13th  day,  and  runs  at  once  to  the 
forest.  Each  hen  Inys  six  or  eight  eggs  in 
&  season  of  two  or  three  months. 

MALETENGI.  Tam.  Sida  m-nta,  BvRHit. 

MALE  VARA,  a  ri-ibe  of  hill  men  in  the 
Kagar  district  of  IMysore,  said  to  be  the 
aboriginal  I atid holders. 

MA  LEVEL  AN  Maleal.  A  tribe  of 
mono  tain eers. 

M ALG EEIN^.     Bee  Khyber,  p.  518. 

MALGUZAR.  In  India,  the  i>erson  res- 
ponsible to  government  for  the  payment  of 
the  revenues  assessed  on  a  village.  Mal- 
^uzari,  revenues, 

MALI.  Hind.  A  gardener.  The  gardener 
race  are  a  very  large  body  of  agriculturists, 
generally  engaged  in  the  finer  br-auches  of 
•their profession  They  are  particularly  nume- 
rous in  the  Dowlatabad  province,  extending 
into  Ahmednuggur  and  Poonak,  southwards 
to  Sliolapoor,  and  in  Berar  they  are  I53,2i!0 
r.  They  are  cultivators  and  sell 
V  fmite,  iiud  flowers.     In  the  Ma- 


MAL  KANGI  KAN! 

ratha  couutry  the  Mali  ts  di 
the  articlo     he  chiefly   riiM 
Malt,  gt^ower  of  L-ammttt  atsil 
tic  .seed-s   Phulmalij  gttiwcr 
—  Wilf*on. 

MALI  a  civil  affix  to   Uie 
bers,  as  Das-mali.  &c, —  WUsi 

MALIA-MOTHL     Mal 
dica.  — Lm/t, 

MALIK.     HtND.   A  king,  an  <M 
MALIK  MAKBUZA-     Peasam 
tor. 

I  MALLA  or  Malla  wsmloo  T<u 
or  dher  people  of  Indium  of  Tacmtil 
worshippers  of  Ammumt, smrqely 
minical  faith 

j      MALIC  ACID,     See  noi 
cuius  Iudicu«, 

I      MALICOlLO.     See  India, 

.      MALIDA.     Pkrs.    H»xu. 

J  in  India  by  tnothles«  people. 

I      MALIGAUM  H  civil  and 

J  iu  Khandesb.     See  Malvgno 

I      MALIGAVVA    t4imple    of 

I  Malegawa. 

I      MALI  INSHI  KUD. 

I  all  ugh  as,  Ruscoe, 

MALI-JBUN.     Teu       B»i 
'  mosa, — Ltun, 
I     JIALIKA  JHAJfJL    Bsxe. 

vesiculosa.^ — Linn, 
\      MALIKANA.     Hiato. 
(  money  or  kind  to   the    muH] 
land  by  the  kas^htkmr  or  paht 
tor,  who  is  his  tenant. 

MALIK-SHAH^JALAL. 
are  two  etvs  in   PeraiM,  vut. 
jirdt  iii.  king  of  Pei-sia  ^    '  - 
bion  ll3th  June  A*  D.  ' 
shah-Jelal-ud-din,  king  oi  iv3i« 
dau-s  from  A.  D.    lU79,  the 
ic*rnnng  the  yeajdcjit^d  ent.     Xtm\ 
in  Per^ia.  The  Per.»si»m  irtipical 
of  mi^d,  4/i,  rx  15*  0*'^  48**  will 
correct  than  the  Gregoruia 

MA  LIN,  a  river  netar 

MALI  K DA,  L.  o,  13 

MALINEE.    SASft.  frosi 
lace. 

MAUHUK.    Hjxd.    Bultiiu 
B.  vahlii. 

MALKA.     See  KalMtrdis 

MALKANGAKL     Mar. 
tana    C.   panieul&tii. 
HiNP.     Oil  of  0.  paoteulmia 

MALLE.  Tsu  Jiamotnum 
K.  i.  dH*  A  giaoenJ  tmiae  of 
ja&uitnea. 

MAL    '  S\ 

trus  puJiK 

n 


MALLESON. 


CUNGUNBK 


Valuluvy  yennai,  Tam. 
Bavungi  nootia,  Tkl. 
Malkuoguuee  ka  telHiND. 


oil,  Sho 

^m,        Lat. 
tjlnm,      Tam. 

ipjreamatio  oil  obtained  by  the  des- 

distillation  of  the  seeds  of    Celas- 

Iculata,  either  alone  or  in  combina* 

h  other  ingredients.     It   was  much 

the  treatment   of  Beri-berj. — MaU 

i  Essafj  p.  812.     M.  E,  J.  U, 

CAS.    Tel.     Bambusa  arundinacea. 

O.P. 

J  A,  Hind.     Zizyphns  nammularia. 

jAGHAI,    Tau.     Capsicam.  Capsi- 

lalensin,  devil- pepper. 

iiAGERI  RANG,  Hind,  a  shade  of 

jAH,   H.     a  sailor,   a  boatman,  a 

f  salt. 

:^M  TODDALI.     Maleal.     Celtis 

8. — Lam. 

!jAN.  Hind.    Zizjphus  nammularia, 

iommon,  bat  it  has  no  wood  to  speak 

I  only  used  for  fodder. 

LiANI  was  one  of  the  Choban  Sachas 

be  the  Malli  who  opposed  Alexander 
influent  arms  of  the  Indus.  The 
extinct,  and  was  so  little  known  even 
•aries  ago,  thab  a  prince  of  Boondi, 
Ara  tribe,  intermarried  with  a  Mai- 
)  book  of  genealogical  afllnitien  not 
if2f  her  beincr  within   the  prohibited 

A  more  skilful  bard  pointed  out  the 
•as  connection,  when  divorce  and 
Q  ensued. —  7W.  UaJ.  p.  445. 
LAN  PATR.A^  Hind,  dried  leaves  of 
or  mallHn  Zizyphus  numniularia. 
LAPOORAM,  a  town  in  the  sonth 
Aular  India,  1,400  feet  above  the  sea 


LAR,  Tam.  Agricultural  labourers 
^allar  tribe  :  cultivators  generally. 

LA  WANLOO,  Tkl.  Tlie  Chuckler 
See  Mai  la,  Pariah. 

LAYALI,  or  Vellalar,  a  cultivator 
»pberd  race  of  mounUiineers,  about 
I  number  occupying  79  villa^^es  in  the 
illeya  scattered  over  the  Shevaroy 
They  are  said  to  have  emigrated 
/ODJeveram  in  the  18th  century. 
toses  are  circular  in  form.  They 
ihe  Tamil  and  are  hindoos.  They 
B   the  soil    but  have  herds  of  cattle. 

LE   ARISAR.     See    Malai    arisar, 

LBK  QUTB-UD-DIN.  See  Hydera- 

[iESON,  Lt.  Col.  Geqrge,  author  of 
of  the    French  in  India,  from  the 


MALMSLEY. 

founding  of  Pondicherry  in  1674,   to  the 
capture  of  Pondicherry  in  1761.  ' 

MALLEUS,  a  genus  of  molloscs. 
MALLI,  The  ancient  people  of  Maltao. 
See  Afghan,  p.  36. 

MALLI  supposed  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  be 
a  considerable  and  widespread  people.  Be- 
tween Umballa  and  Delhi  are  a  good  many 
Malli  villages,  and  they  are  scattered  about 
the  N.  W.  Provinces  as  gardeners.  They 
are  common  about  Ajmir,  and  on  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  Hindustan.  South  of  Jubbal- 
poor,  they  are  nuiny  and  mixed  with  .the 
Koormi,  all  through  the  Mahratta  country, 
they  are  mixed  with  the  Kumbi,  and  most 
of  the  potails  are  either  Kunbi  or  Malli,  and 
extending  with  the  Kurmi  far  to  tthe  east, 
the  MalU  into  Orissa  and  the  Kurmi  into 
Manbhum  and  other  districts  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore. — Oampbelly  pp  105,  108,  PotHnger*8 
IraveLsj  Beloochistait,  aiid  Sifule  p.  263.  See 
Kathi  Ketri.     Mali. 

MALLI  Tam.  Tbl.  properly  Malai  a  hill 
as  Raman- Malli,  Nnlla-Malli.  Malavari,  a 
pass  throagh  mountains;  Malayalam  the 
mountain  country  in  the  west  of  India,  the 
province  of  Malabar. —  Wile. 

MALLIALI,  hill  men  of  the  Shevaroy 
Hills.     See  Mallayali. 

MALLIA.     See  Kattyawar. 

MALLIAL,  a  people  who  are  very  indus- 
trious cultivators  and  gardeners,  on  the 
N.  W.  frontier  of  British  India,  above  the 
Salt  Range,  and  extending  up  into  Pesha- 
war. They  now  profess  mahomedauism. — 
Campbell  p.  108. 

MALLICA.     See  Krishna,  p.  548. 

MALLIMBI,  A  Peak  lying  on  the  confines 
of  Yeiusavira  and  Yeddavanad :  it  is  an 
exact  cone. 

Mallow.  Root  of  Malva  sylvestris  or 
Mauritiaua  is  the  Khituii  and  Khungee  of 
Beiiu:al.  In  making  the  compound  decoction 
of  Mallow,  the  dried  capsules  of  the  okra, 
Hibiscus  esculentus,  may  be  substituted. — 
Betiij,  P/iar.  p.  277. 

MALLOW  WORTS.  Malvaceae.  A 
family  of  plants,  extremely  numerous  in 
species,  many  of  which  are  employed  in 
diiierent  countries  as  sources  of  commercial 
products,  the  genera  Malva ;  Hibiscus  : 
Sida;  Althaea;  La vatera;  Urenaaud  Gossy- 
pium,  yielding  tenaceous  fibre  suited  for 
cordage  and  other  purposes. 

MALMSLEY.  A  very  rich  luscious 
species  of  Madeira  wine,  made  from  the 
grapes  grown  on  rocky  gn)und8  exposed  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  vine  till  they  are 
ri pe.  — Mc Ciillochj  Fa  ulkner. 


MALO-KALANG, 


See  Mnslio  ; 


Hind.   Mnsliu. 

Hind,     Slightly  brackish 


Ital.     Evil  Eye. 
Kaghaii,    Ac.    corrnp- 


MALMAL 

Tpicfile  Arts. 

MALM  ALL  A 
water. 

]MAL  OCCHIO. 

MALOK.     Hind. 
tioD  for  anilok. 

M  ALONl  BAPCAT,  seed  of  a  small  plant 
fonnd  about  Ajmeer;  tasteless;  has  a  fine 
Bcent :  ifl  of  a  wurm  luitore,  a  dram  is  g^iven  in 
medicine:  U8od  externally  wi I h  other  medi- 
cines to  cure  the  itch, — Mful,  Tap,  of  Ajm^r^ 

MALOO.  HtND.  Bauhiuia  vahlii,  W. 
and  A, 

MALOPE-  A  genus  of  very  beantifnl  an- 
nual plants,  of  the  Malvaceae,  groi;vin^adily 
from  seed  at  the  commencement  of  the  i-ains, 
the  colour  of  flowers  purple,  and  violet^  tlie 
plant  grows  to  tlie  hcij^hfc  ofsevou  or  eiglit 
feet  and  is  better  adapted  for  a  shrnbbcry 
than  the  flower  garden.  M,  errand itlora, 
is  a  plant  of  India,  wiiich  yields  fibres. — 
Rldihll 

MALJHUN.     Hlxd. 


BeNG.  I  Maloo, 


Hixi> 


I 


Patwa,  f,      I 

This  is  the  Bauhinia  racemosa.  Along 
the  forests  of  the  Sewaliks  and  tbe  hot 
valleys  of  the  HiraalayaSi  from  the  doous  of 
the  North- West  to  the  valley  of  ANsam,  inay 
be  seen  this  mag-nificentclifiiber,  with  a  two- 
lobed  leaf.  It  hano:8  in  eleg^ant  festoons 
from  the  tops  of  lofty  trees^  wliich  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  conserve  how,  from  the  distance  of 
its  root  from  tlie  f^teras,  Jt  could  ever  have 
ascended ;  but  occasionally  a  half- killed 
tree  displays  the  mode  of  its  progress,  and 
indicates  the  destruction  itrnnst  have  creat- 
ed in  the  forest.  With  the  I»ark  of  this 
plant,  which,  when  stripped  off,  is  of  a  red- 
tlish-brown  colour,  the  nnti^^es  of  the 
mountains  make  ropes,  the  ntems  are  tisnally 
cut  in  July  aad  August;  the  outer  bark 
being  stripped  off,  is  thrown  awny,  and  the 
inner  is  nsed  for  ropes,  as  wanted,  by  beini? 
previously  soaked  iu  water,  and  twisted 
when  wet.  It  is  also  said  to  be  boiled  and 
beaten  with  mallets,  which  renders  it  soft 
and  pliahle  for  bein^  twisted  into  ropes  and 
fltrings  for  the  sleeping  cots  styled  chnqmcs, 
Thnugh  the  fihi^  mnkes  very  strong  rupes, 
it  is  not  over-durable,  and  rots  if  kept  con- 
stantly in  water-  Its  strong  coarse  ropes,  au- 
liwer  well  for  suspension  bridges,  but  some 
bad  been  in  use  only  for  two  or  three  years, 
ivnd  iron  fu sponsion  bridges  substituted,'* — 
Htn/lr  HhnaJny ail  Bohny^  p,  1 84. 

MALO-KALANa  The  fruit  of  a  plant 
called  qnixpo  by  tbo  Indians,  and  by  the 
Spaniards  malo  kaloi^g,  is  celebrated  fi>r  its 


MALTA. 

I  beJnj^  the  ba^sis  of  a  Icintl  of  •oriji,  \ 
it  is  a  aobsritnte  in  the  Pht* 

[  a  Rpeeies  of  the  water  Ulj,  m 

\  tlie  n  vers ;  \is  luaves  are  rery 
ling  those  of  tbe  ctjw    lily, 

i'  lu-arly   the  size  of   an     appi 

1  which,  afu^r  n4acerati*>n,   m 

'  common  manner   wttli 

I  soap    of    a     very      good 

I      HALORI  GHA,  Hind.     Rn 
1      MALOWN    capitalated     on 
May  1815. 

^lALOZA  a  town  and  ri 
if  land,  one  of  tbe  Philippines. 

MAL-PATAR.  Cav.    Circtteftiii 

— Gmel. 

M.VLPHIGTACR.E.  Th 
ry  tribe  of  plants  which  ci    - 
17  species,  riz,  Z  MAlpigliia;   i    H 
1  (jjaudichaudia :  2  Hipt^^:   4 
StisfmalophyUum  :  1  Heteropt«is 
teria;    I  Ancistrocladas.     Of 
of  the  plants  of  this  Order 

MALPHIGHIA  COCCI 
Sinn  ted  shrub,    with  leaver 
bo3t;  common  in  g-ardens.   M, 
\  a  handsome   sbrab,    with     U 
I  holly,   and  nearly   related   io\ 
*  cherry,  is  occasionally   culti< 
I  pean  gardens,   M.  panicifoUa^  tli«] 
cherry  is  an   ornamental    shr 
from  the  West  Indies.     HorL] 
I      MALT. 


Mont, 

Di-T. 

MAH«n| 

Mat,  Blcdgoi^me^ 

Vft, 

Soh^, 

M»lv, 

Gkk. 

VeVmdm 

Malto, 

It. 

mttmA 

Malt  is  grain,   steepecl  in 
til  germinate  Ui  a  ccrt»uu  t*x 
the  process  i,*^  checkwi  by  lbe1 
heal.     This  evolve*  the 
uf  the  grain,    which  is  ibo 
Hice,  and  almost  every  »ipet*ie 
been  nsed  in   malting ;  bnl 
especially  in  Kni^hmd,  maJtuiJ 
prepared  from  b^^rb^y,      l\  bi 
ingredient  in   the  ifUtnufaotQii 
is  little  n^ed  except  io 
tillation   of    spirt t>«. — i 
Com nir trial  Jjiiillo^anj  p, 

MALTA.  An  island  in  iht\ 
sea  iu  lat.  35^54'  K.^ Ian.  14*^| 
miles  from  tbe  African 
Cape  Pes  saro  in  Sicily^  iisl 
1 7  milea,  and  avers^  hiem 
population,  exdnsiTe  of 
sailors  of  ihe  il#et>  ociiii|«risiliff  ' 
Maltc3e,  1 'ranks,  Orerki^    "' 


MALVACE/E. 

le  Levanf;,  is  estimated  at  about 
Malta  has  been  successively  oc- 
PhcBnicians,  Greeks,  Carthageui- 
ftomans;  on   the  decline   of    the 
wer  it  was  seized  by  the  Goths  and  | 
nd  then  passed  for  a  short  period  | 
inds  of  the  East-em  Emperors,  who  i 
d   it    to   the   Saracens.    It  then  { 
the  possession  of  tlie  Norman  and  i 
nngs  of   Naples,   with   whom  it ' 
until  1522,  when   it  was   granted  ! 
a    V.    to    the    Knights    of    St.  | 
Jerusalem,    who   on   several   oc-  i 
kliantly   defended   it    against   the  ! 
t  surrendered   it  to  Napoleon  on  ! 
f  June,  1798,  at  the  first  summons.  ' 

was  soon  after  blockaded  by  the  ' 
;et  under  Lord  Nelson,  and,  after  j 
svere  privations,  the  French  finally  | 
}d  the  island  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball  '■ 
1799.  I 

lA  or  Sea  Wax.  A  solid,  whitish,  | 
le,  vegetable  substance,  not  unlike  j 
I  may  be  impressed  with  the  nail.  | 
when  heated,  and  on  cooling  as-  j 

consistence  of  white  cerate.     lb  I 
better  light  than  petroleum,  and  i 
s  disagreeable  smell.     It  is  found  \ 
face  of  the  Baikal  lake  in  Siberia, 
•t  of  the   Bakhtiari  mountains  in 
1  other  places. 
[AIGAH.     See  Ken. 

Hind.     Melilotns  sp. 
LATA.      Hind.     Gcertnera    race- 


K    It,     Malt. 

K     HiNP.     Jasminum  revolutum. 

TM.     Lat.     Malt. 

Tel.   Bauhinia  racemosa,   Lam. 
un. 

C.     Hind.     Diospvros  lotus. 
C  DASI,  See  Hindu. 
C-UT-TUAIF.    See  Afghan  p.  38. 
tA.     See  Bhilva. 
RAMU  CHETTU.    Tel.    ^gle 
— C4>m 

lUS  ACACL-^.  M.  Gracilis  and 
ceps.     See  Birds. 
).     Lat.     Apple. 
5AL  HILLS.     See  Korarabar. 
.'EE  OR  MALUTEE-LUTA,  Bexg. 
jraertnera  or,  clove  leaved  Echites  ; 

racemosa,    also    Echites    caryo- 


MALWA. 

belonging  to  the  genera  Malva,  Hibiscns» 
Sida,  Althaea,  Lavatera,  Urena,  &o.,  besides 
Go.ssypium,  the  genus  yielding  cotton,  are  em- 
ployed in  different  countries  for  yielding  fibre 
for  cordage  and  for  other  purposes.  Urena 
lobata  and  U.  sinuata,  two  weeds  the  one 
called  bunochra  and  the  other  kungia,  com- 
mon in  most  parts  of  India, abound  in  a  strong 
and  tolerably  fine  substitute  for  flax. — RoyU^^ 
Fib.  PL  p.  254.     Voiijt. 

MALVA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  MalvacesB  or  Mallow  Tribe.  M.  Cuneifolia 
is  an  annual  found  growing  in  single  plants 
here  and  there  all  over  the  Burmese  country 
but  chiefly  in  the  jungle.  It  affords  a  strong 
yellowish  white  fibre,  but  from  the  scatter- 
ed way  in  which  it  grows  in  a  wild  state,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  collect  it  in  any  quan- 
tity. M.  Miniata  of  easy  culture  and  easily 
propagated  by  seed,  cuttings,  or  dividing 
the  suckers. — McClelland ;  RiddeU. 

MALVA  MAURITIANA, 
Kungee  ke  pat        Hind.  |  Khatmi  aafed  Hind. 

The  seeds  of  this  are  brought  from  Hy- 
drabad.  It  is  cultivated  in  most  parts  of 
India. 

MALVA  PARVIFOLIA— L^iii. 

Narr  of  Sutlkj,  |  Sonohal,  .   of  Bavi. 

Panirak,  of  Trans  Lndus.  I  Gogi,  „ 

Supra,  of  „         „       I  Sag  „ 

In  Kanawar,  women  clean  their  hair  with 
an  infusion  of  the  root,  and  woollen 
cloth  is  washed  by  its  aid.  Bellew  states 
that  the  root  is  used  as  risha  khatmi  ? 
See  Althfea  rcsea. 

MALVAREGAM.  Maleal.  Atalantia  mo- 
nophylla. — D,  G, 

MALVA  ROTUNDIFOLIA. 

Seed,      Khabazi.  |  Leaves.  Kangi-ka-s8g. 

Flowers,  Gul-khaira :  kangi  | 

Mucilaginous  and  emollient,  used  to  form 
poultices,  said  to  be  inferior  to  AlthsBQ,  cul- 
ti vetted  in  India. — Roxh.  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 
O'Shaughuessy,  p.  214.  Powell  Hand-book^ 
vol.  i.  p.  332. 

MALVA  SYLVESTRIS.— Lmfj. 
Att. 


lCEJ&  J tcsff.    The  mallow  tril)e  of  j 
lists  of  lt>  Genera,  1 12  species  viz. 
1  Althaea;  10  Urena;    14  Sida;  1  | 
t  Abntilon  ;   1    Lagunca;  4  Pavo-  i 
ibiscus  ;  14  Abolmoschus 
lespcsia  ;  2  Lohrctonin ; 


Anjil,  Au.  I  Hurah  Mallow,  Eng. 

Khabazi,  „    I  Khitmi,  Pkeb. 

Common  Mallow,      Eng.  |  Tho  seed,  Towdri,      „ 

— O'Shaufjlinesfttj  v.  214. 

MALVA  TILL^FOLIA,  is  a  straggling? 
annual  widely  dispersed  in  Burmah  during 
tho  rain.  Its  fibre  resembles  jute. — McCleU 
land, 

MALVE.     See  Nicobar  Islands. 
MALWA.     The  rajas  of  ^lalwa,  the  capi- 
.S  Pari-  I  tals  of  which  are  Ujjayana  and  Mandor,  are 
DocMS-  :  known  from  tho  writinpfs  of  Abul  Fazl  whose 


Lnguncu  ;  5  Gos.Mypiuui.     Plants    iuibrmatiuu  is  supposed  to  have  been  furnish- 


i^d  from  Jain  autboritiea.  It  would  appear 
that  io  early  agefi,  Mabahmah  foiinded  a  fire 
temple,  which  was  destroyed  hy  biiddhisf-s 

j^but  restored  in  B,  C  840  by  Dhanji  (Dhan* 
njaya)     a   name     of    Arjan,    sbuur*    '785 

'before  Vikyraniaditya,  Between  A.  D.  8G<>» 
aud  A.  D.  1390,  the  country  repeat-edly 
changed  hands  from  hindu  to  mahoniedun 
so^r^ereigns  from  the  time  that  in  86i>  Mai* 
devawas  conquered  by  Sheikh  Shah,  father 
of  Ala  nd  dm,  f-t>  1390  when  Dila war  Khan 
Ghori,  vitseroy  of  Malwa  assumed  8o%'oreign- 
ty.  Malwa  waa  added  to  the  Delhi  empire 
by  Hamayun,  bef  jre  his  flight,  The  pe,sh- 
wa»,  the  Ronthern  ja^hiredars,  the  piiiiLMpal 
offioeni  of  state<,  and  chiels  who  remained  in 
the  Mahnitta  counrriepi  south  of  the  Tiipt-ee, 
were  brnhmins.  The  Bhonslabs,  wbo  oarly 
poAsesKed  themselves  of  Naf^poor,  the  Gaelc- 
wrir  of  Giizerat,  and  tlie  faniiiy.of  Puar, 
who  settled  in  Malwa,    were  of  the    Khetri 

li»nbe.  The  Sindi**  and  Holkfu*  families  were 
fif  the  Riidra  caste.  At  the  close  rif  the 
Pindarce  war,  the  districts  in  Central  India 
and  Malwa  wei'e  left,  in  a  disorgnnized  sf^^te, 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  had  parcelled  out 
amongst  themselves  the  possessious  of  the 
Kajpnt  chiefs  and  the  sm«Jler  atwreH  were 
all  Piibject  to  Sindia,  Holkar  or  the  Paar, 
and  sometimes  to  all  thi*ee.  Many  of  the 
smaller  chiefs  had  been  driven  from  their 
possessions,  and  had  songht  j'efn^e  in  the 
jungles  and  motmtains  where  they  robbed  or 
levied  '*  taBkbah''  or  black-mail  from  the 
larger  atatea.  These  robber  ehiefn  were 
twent.y*foiir  in  number  at  hir  J.  Malcolm's 
time,  Malwa  and  Owalior  ai'e  great  centres 
of  trade.  In  Malwa^  the  towns  of  Indore. 
Bhopal,  Oojein,  Mundipore,  Rutlam,  Dhar, 
Jowra,  Augur,  Neemuch,  Shoojawulpoor  and 
Bbilsa  are  the  principal  marts.  The  richly 
cultivated  plains  of  Malwa  with  occasional 
intervening  tracts  of  hi!  1  and  jnnj?le,  extend 
from  the  My  bee  on  the  we^'it  to  Bhilsa  on  the 
ea^st,  a  Htretch  of  nesirfy  2U0  miles,  and  from 
the  crest  of  the  line  of  the  Vindbya  t,o  Mun- 
dissore  and  Oomutwarra,  a  distance  of  100 
to  120  miles,  all  occupied  by  a  thrifty,  agrt- 
cultnral,  people.  This  is  succef^ded  by  the 
more  billy  and  jungly  tract  of  Oomutvvarra, 
8eron|^e  and  Keechiwarra,  with  a  scanty 
pnpnlsttion.  Northwards,  towards  Gwalior, 
the  country  l>ecomes  more  open,  except  on 
the  wild  border  tmots  ot  tCotah  of  Bun  del- 
cnnd  till  we  come  to  the  carefully  cultivated 
plain  of  Gwalior  strettdiingr  for  a  distance 
of  l4'i  miles  betwewi  the  Chnmbuf,  Paljooj 
•>TTd  I^TTid  rivei's.  VVcstern  Malwa  Agency 
Jowrab,  Rutlam  and  SiUana.  The 
*f  Western   Malwa   are  subject  to 

t^  liiJ-Diula  of  thfl   Bbeeb   frum  B»n&wnra 


MALWA, 
and  Perlabgarb.     Id   ]S6l 
was    made    with    the     Tba 
frontier,  iu    whose    diarrictal 
pa88ea  of  the  bills  are  ^itiiati 
oppoae  the  tiicuratons  of  th9  1 
an  engafjement  mediated  by 
ctilm    in    1819   between  P«rl 
of    Hurlam,    and  Dowlut  l(| 
foiTner  agreed  to  pay  an  an 
Satim   Saiiee   Rupees  84,U<>(j 
undertook  never  to  send  any| 
country  i>r  to  int^-Here  in 
internal  administrHriMn  nr  ktiiJ 
tribute  WM>«  a*»H I gned  i 
with  Smdia  in  part  j-;. 
contiu^^eiif .     it  in   now   {:iHi{J 
Government  under  the  IreatJ 
rajah  of  Rutlam  is  oonsider 
Kajpoot  leiider  in  %vesterii  Ma 
secpience  receives  a  vriluni»ir| 
assistance  if  called  foi'  ftx>ra  I 
ing  Riijp'-KJt  chiefa.     The  lata] 
Sinij  rendered  good  service  i 
nics,  in   recognition   of  whid 
I  Bhyrou   Sing  received  a  dra 
I  Rupees  8J  HjO  and  the  thaukfi  j| 
j  The  mihrjiry  esti»b!ishi      ^~ 
I  Rutlam  conisist**  of  500  si 
I  Irom  all  sources  is  estimated 
I  and  the  population  at  1^4,8^9 
I  Rutlam    is    the    principal 
I  western  Malwa,       The 
I  about  -50u  square  miles. 
]  annual   tribute  of  Rapeea 
same  conditiofia  as  Rotlam 
tory  it  originally  formed  a  ] 
is  paid  to  tba  BrHiah  Gov€ 
ti'eaty  with  Sindia  of  12 lb 
having  been  a.«!sisrned   hi  l^-H 
mentof  the  Gwalior  ^  ~ 

of  Siltana  is  estimfi 
the  population  at  6i/.*7b 
about  103  svjuare   mites. 
Sill  an  ah  was  once  a  part 
separated  from  it  in  A,  D*  it 
of  Ram  Singh,  rajjtb  of  ^ 
of  Rupees  60,Q<?0  fronn  ibtji 
ran  teed  to  Sindia  by  an  ag^r 
by  sir  John   Malc«>lm  in    f! 
revenue  of  Seetauibow  t»  about 
and  the  population  ri  ^ 
quence  of  repeat^^d  r 
rajah,  ^/)00  of  t4ie  annual 
mitt-ed  in  1860  by  SMuita 
will  on  the  ooc«  ^  \\s  1 

ing  on   him  at  ^ 
the   remission    wis<t 
Seetambow  in  s   leM^^f 
addreas.     The  i 
faitbfal   to  tb€   x.. 
the  matiny  of  l^Ti?,  auid 


ItALWA. 

^  Boimi  2,000.    The  rajah  keeps 
lUury  fooe  of  40  horse  and  200 


MAMfiBE. 

Nfmcar  thakoor  receivca  from  Sindia 
Rupees  17400,  and  from  Dewaa,  Rnpaea 
25,512.  Besides  the  above  he  holdts  in  qvit* 
rent  tenure  the  yilhiges  of  Norwnr,  Mooba* 
kheree,  and  Groomree  under  Sindia  for  which 
he  pays  Rapees  7,000. 

Lalgw-h  and  PeepUa  thakoors  receive  tan** 
khfts. 

Nowgoffg  thakoor  receives  a  tnnkha  Ra« 
pees  114  li*om  Sindia.  He  holds  in  jaghire 
under  Sindia  100  beegahs  in  Nowgong,  75 
beegahsin  Pnrwar-Eheree,  100  beegahs,  a 
tank,  a  well,  and  a  garden  in  Dntana. 

Diiiana  thakoor  receives  a  tunkha  of 
Rapees  1 86  fi*om  Sindia  and  holds  lands  in 
jaghire  from  Sindia  in  Dntana,  Umtana, 
Suonderkheree,  Gorkhere,  and  Balkheree. 

Ajraoda,  receives  a  tuukha  from  Holkar 
and  from  Sindia. 

Dhoohiiia  thakoor  receives  Rapees  400 
from  Sindia,  he  holds  a  perwanah  from 
Colonel  SandjA. 

Bichrode  Uiakoor  receives  a  tunkha  of 
Rapees  430  from  Sindia. 
BUoda  receives  tunkhas. 
Burdia  receives  tunkhas. — TJionuu*  IViti- 
Sep.  p,  259.  Orme.  Maltolm^s  CeiUral  India 
Vol.  I.  p.  67.  Treaties^  EngagemenU  and 
Sunnuds,  Vol.  iv.  p.  364. 

MALWA  BAKCHI.  Hjnd.  Serratnla 
anthelmintioa. 

MALYAVANA.  Sahs.  From  mala,  a 
necklace. 

MALZ.     Gkr.     Malt. 

MAMALLAPURAM.     See  Mavaliveram, 

MAMAREE,  a  pretty  village  with  many 

brick   buildings  and   a   fine  nuboruttun  or 

nine-pinnacled  hindoo  temple. — Tr.  of  Hind. 

vol.  i,  p.  149. 

MAMASENL  A  nomade  tribe  dwelling 
in  Luristan,  and  belong  to  the  Lur  family, 
as  do  likewise  their  neighbours  the  Khogilu 
and  the  Bakhtyar,  who,  like  themselves, 
occupy  the  valleys  of  the  great  chain  of 
Zagros  which  separates  Iraq,  Ajam  from  the 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
All  these  tribes  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Zend  race  and  the  Mamaseni  claim 
great  antiquity,  the  conntry  inhabited  by 
the  Mamaseni,  may  be  comprised  approxi- 
matively. within  the  following  limits: — the 
direct  dependencies  of  Fars,  to  the  east; 
Kazerun,  to  the  south ;  the  Ehogiln  tribes, 
and  the  hilly  country  descending  towards 
the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  west;  and  the 
chain  of  the  Ardekan  mountains  to  the 
north.  The  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the 
Mamaseni  bears  the  name  of  Shulistan. — 


iej^odak.  In  1821  Naroo  Dhandeo 
ideo  Jinardin  received  from  sir 
oolm   a  sunnud  which    was  con- 

the  Sapreme  Government  where- 
eceived  tribute  on  ten  villages 
istrict  of  Mnndavnl  and  son- 
ndisore.  Naroo  Dhondeo  was  sue- 
'  his  son  GopanI  Rao.  The  ja- 
fnmish  reporra  of  crime  to  the 
Aiwistant.  The  settlement  of 
hiefship,  under  which  a  tribute  of 
ee  Rnpees  28,000  is  paid  to  the 
Jo w rah  in  accordance  with  the 
e  of  the  treaty  of  Mundisore  wa«» 

Pirthee  Sincr  by  sir  John  Mai-  ■ 
20.  The  thakoor  receives  from  i 
Hao  Puar  of  Dewas,  Rupees  138  ' 
agea  and  from    Hybnt  Rao  Pnar 

>  on  five  villages  in  Goorgoocha. 
Ida  a  grant  of  land  in  the  village  of 

>  in  Alote  district  from  Kishnajee 
and   he   receives   Rapees  1,000 

1  Tual  and  Mnndavnl. 

thakoor  receives,  besides  tun- 
rent,  for  the  villages  of  Jawasea 
501,  Goorkheree  for  Rupees  201, 
akheree  for  Rupees  341-8  in 
e  also  holds  in  jaghire  a  well 
•gahs  of  land  in  the  village  of 
ee,  and  a  well  and  25  beegahs  in 
yf  Biwasee.  Bat  none  of  these 
)ear  to  have  been  mediated  or 
by  the  British  Government, 
thakoor  receives,  from  Sindia, 
70  and  from  Holkar  Rupees 
\o  holds  m  jaghire  the  village  of 
e  Deypalpore  pergunnah,  where 
irO  beegahs  of  land  in  jaghire. 
9  he  has  no  snnnuds. 

thakoor  receives  from  Sindia 
0  and  from  Holkar  Rupees  623. 
ikoor  receives  Rupees  180  from 
yogein  and  Pan  Behar.  He 
tunkha.  He  also  claims  certain 
i^*^*  and  "  bhef '  on  the  village 
ree  and  Kudwaree  in  the  Pan 
nnah  and  **  Kalidj,"  Ukonta, 
"  "  Ootara,"  in  the  Oogein 
id  states  that  he  originallv  held 
>f  land  in  the  village  of  Dabree  ; 

>  sunnud  for  fhese. 
akoor   receives  a  tunkha  from 
olds    in  jaghire  20  beegahs  of 
village  of  Kherkherce  in   the 
rfiTunnah  under  Sindia.  i  x>  ^    . 

't   ,     ^^  ^^„.        I,  ^  ^aron  a  A.  Be.  Bode's  Travels  in  Luristan 

thakoor  receives  Rupees  3,261  I  and  Arahistan,  p.  262. 

•      MAMBRK.     Hind.     Ficus  reticulata. 


I 


I 


31AMMALIA. 

MAMRU,— The  bamboo. 

MA^fKOH.     HiKD.    Polygonum  bistorfca. 

MAMKERA  also  written  Matneeran,  are 
of  two  liitreretit  kinds  in  the  Lahore  bazaar, 
the  one  from  Cashraere,  the  other  from 
Chiua,  called  Khutai  (Scythea).  Tli«  latter 
w  oflSciual  all  over  the  East,  being  much 
used  by  the  hakims,  who  deem  this  root  to 
bo  a  spocific  in  opbthnbnia  ;  but,  tlie  ge- 
nuine drug  is  seldom  to  be  met  witlj,  as  ifc 
haH  many  substitutes,  Clieliclonium  mHJns 
and  C  j^laucnm.  But  Dr.  Royle  attirtas  Ra» 
nuneulus  tiraia  or  ficaria  to  be  tho  plant 
from  which  the  Cashmerean  mameera  ia  pro* 
dueed.  Both  sorts  are  used,  in  getieral  ex- 
ternally, and  in  corupositiou  with  other 
drugs,  are  applied  to  the  eyes  aa  a  dry  col- 
lyriufu. — Hotugbertjer,  p.  304.    See  Mamira. 

HAMEKH.  Hind.  Paeon i a  ofiidnalis, 
grows  at  aljout  8,0i>0  feet  iu  the  Hh xara 
HilU,  &r.. 

MAMELUK.  TheKo  were  of  two  races, 
the  Baherite  and  the  Borgite,  the  latter  of 
Cireasitiati  origiu.  In  the  times  of  Selim 
the  first,  the  Mamelaks  were  all  of  pure  Cir- 
cassian lilood,  and  their  ancestors  bad  all 
been  original ly  slaves. 

MAMiDl  ALL.\]VI.  Tel.  Curcuma  amada 
R.  1.  >i\l—0\SL  640. 

MAMIDI  OHETTIJ.  Tel.  Mangifera 
Indica. — IJnn.  Mamidi  Poo»  T^j^.  Mango 
flower.  Mamidi  Varagu.  Tel.  Cut  uiaD- 
goes.     See  Ambusa. 

MAMIHA,al3o  *'  Mam  iron*'  Hind.  Thalic- 
trum  foMulnHnra. 

MA.MIRI,  Hind.     Caltha  palustris. 

M A- ^[  A  RAM, Tam .  Mangt fera  Indica,  Linn. 

MAMMALIA,  The  animal  kingdom  waa 
divided  by  Cuvier  into  four  great  snl)-iiivi- 
f)ion8,  Vtsrtebrata,  ^[olliiRca,  Articnlata  aud 
Radiata.  The  Articnlata  has  since  been 
greatly  sub-divided,  and  the  limits  of  two  of 
the  other  snb-divisioos  have  been  slightly 
altered.  Vertebrate  animals  comprise  four 
distinct  classes,  some  of  which,  viz.,  Fishes 
and  Reptiles  have  blood  nearly  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  or  iiir  in  which  tbey 
li%*e,  win  1st  the  others,  viz.,  the  Birds  and 
Mammal?^  are  warm  blooded.  Mammals  are 
warm-blooded,  vertebrate,  viviparous  ani- 
mals, and  are  distinguished  from  birds,  as 
well  as  from  the  other  vertebrate  animals, 
by  the  possession  of  mammary  glands, 
excreting  milk  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
young  and  terminating  outwardly  iu  all 
^except  in  one  or  two)  by  teats.  Tbcy  ai*e 
'bo  distiDguiahed  by  a  covering  of  hair, 
Icept  wlmles,  but  even  the  fcetus  of  whales 
has  some  tufts  of  hiiir.  Most  mammals  have 
four  limbs,  from  which  they  were  formerly 
termed  qaadrupcdsj  but  that  term  ha«  been  I 


MA.\D1ALIA. 

dtseontiuaed  as  it  is  not  a] 
CetaceiB.     The  leading    peeai 
mammaU  is  their  power  of  o< 
new-born  young  with    miJk. 
creted  by  mammary  ^l»nds»  and  I 
in  nnmber  and  positioti,  Iw^itig  itM) 
OU8   in   the   more   prolitle  racoft. 
climates    several     animals     paM' 
ter    in  a  state    t»f    torpidity,    m% 
Lidia,    certain    bat^  aud    hedge 
perliaps  some  rats  are    OMire  or 
during  the  cold  season.  Two  Hp«?d 
found    in      the    Himalaya    retir* 
caves  during  winter,  aud  at^  rard 
seen  from  the  montli   of  Dt>c6tiil] 
end  of  March. 

Dr.  Jerdou   divides   MammalA 
cental  or  thoNS  in  wbicli  the  fa*c 
rished  in  the  maternal    u1  ' 

a    placenta:    and   Implar' 
or  those  iu  which  theytiur-  i 

at  a  very  early   period   un  J 

pouch  firmly  attached  Ut  a  uippi*^ 
the  Ira  placental  or  Marsupial  tkfiii 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  bring  r| 
loped  iu  the  Australian  region  ma 
America. 

Mr.  Blyth  arranged  tbe  PIsoa 
mala  into 

A.  TypodoutiA,  animaU  witlj  I 
forms  of  teeth  developecl,  and  ii» 
monkeys,  bats,  carnivorous  ii 
shrews.     The  majority  live  on  an 

B.  Diplodontia,  rarely  mom 
kinds  of  teeth,  and  include  rml^ 
deer,  sheep*  cattle,  the  oJefytuuil, 
aud  the  almas t  tootblecm  anl-ei 
chiefly  live  on  vegetable  matter, 

C.  Isodontia,  teeth,  when  pi 
all  of  one  kind,  and  oomprtiie  the 
porpoises. 

The  details  of  the  above 
thus  shown, — 

A.     Placental  MamniAls, 
in  the  uterus,  tbrough  a  plai 

L     Typodontia,  Teeth  of 

1st.     Group,  P&JMAxeSy 
only, 

Ordch.     QuadntwoHa^  wi 
feet, 

„  ChetTfyptera^  wtn|^« 

2nd.  Group,  SKCUNDArK?^  fit 
kinds. 

Oki>ier.     Camlvitra^     Mol 
mixed  with  tubercular  otieji, 
„         lusuciivtfrM^  Mol 
cusps. 

II.     DIplodontia,  Teetli 
kinds  only,  abnorinaL 

'  cbiiic;!  like. 
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MAMMALIA. 
IftPIR.     Padiydermaia,  Teetb  varied,  skin 
j/kf  do  not  ruminate. 

r;    „         Runiiuontia,  nppcr  incisors  ,ge- 
■Uy  abeent,  cbew  the  cud. 
L    „        Sirenia,  want  posterior  extremi- 

»    „         Edeniatii,  Incisors  absent. 

p.     laodoDtia,    teeth,   when  present,  of 

'^Icind  aud  often  very  numerous. 

|p;g»CB.     CeiaceOf     Postciior    extremities 

Implacental  or  Marsupial  mammals. 

Vngaieulata,  with  nails. 

'»uel    Sykes    published   a  list  of  tlie 

observed   by  him  in  the    Deccan, 

>w  sir  Walter  Elliot,  in  1839,  gave  a 

ne  of  the  Mammalia  of  the  southern 

i  country.     Mr.  Hodgson  published 

lists    of    the  Mammalia  of  Nepal, 

[  Tickell  gave  a  detailed  history  of  a 

rimals.    Major  Hutton  recorded  some 

,  on    the    mammals    of    Afghanistan. 

L.  Layard,  Dr.  Kelaait,  Dr.  Tem- 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  have  almost  ex- 

tbe    subject    of     the     animals   of 

,  Dr.  HorsOeld  and  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles 

aoDgst  the  first  who  described  tbe 

of  the  Eastern    Archipelago,   and 

•Bickmore  and  Mr.  Russell  Wal- 

I  recently  extended  their  researches. 

stor  furnished  a  valuable  list  of  the 

,  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  Dr.  T.  C. 

1867  published  the  Mammals  of 

nd  the  labours  of   nil   these  Zoolo- 

I  revi'^ed  by  Mr.  Blyth  of  the  Cal- 

[nseum,  in  many  notices  and  reviews 

sntific  journals  of  the  day. 

India,    more   particularly   the 

rooded   Malabar    Coast,    possesses 

Dies  peculiar   to  it  than  all  Central 

them  India,  except  the  Himalayan 

Of  the  animals  only    found    in    the 

range,   several  equally  belong  to 

lo-Chinese    fauna,    of     which   they 

*  to  be  the  AYestorn  extension,  and  a 

I  to  Central  Asia,  whilst  a  moderate 

'.appear   to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hinia- 

Ftnonntains.      The  Lungoor  monkeys 

tis)   form    a   well   marked  group  in 

are  still  further  developed  in  the 

liinese  provinces  and  Malayana.    Out 

continental    species,   one  is  spread 

I  all  the  plains  of  Central  aud  North- 

ilia,  one  through  the  Himalayas,  and 

three  well  marked  species  in  the 

)  Sontb   of  the  peninsula.     Macacus 

J  of  Southern  India,  replaces  luuus 

.  of  all  Northern  and  Central  India. 

marked  form  of  this  group,  luuus 

\  i»  pacnliar  to  the  South-west  corner 

The  Lemurs  are  almost 
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I  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  but  one  species  is 

'  very  abundant  in  the  extreme  south,  and  a 
Malayan  species  extends  spai^jugly  through 
Burniah  into  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Bengal. 

Two  species  of  frugiverous  bats  are  spread 
all  over  India  and  one  species  occurs  only 
in  the  south. 

Of  Insectivorous  bats,  seven  species  of 
Rhinolophus  have  been  found  in  the  Hima- 
layas, but  only  two  species  in  southern 
India.  The  Hipposidei*os  section  is  repre- 
sented equally  in  tJie  north  and  south  of 
India,  and  is  more  Malayan.  The  Ccelops 
of  Blyth  has,  as  yet,  been  found  only  in  the 
Bengal     Sundurbuns.      The  yellow    bellied 

I  Nycticeji  occur  pretty  geueially  throughout 

I  India,  N.  omatus  occurring  in  the  Hima- 
layas. A  fewEuropean  forms  are  found  in  the 
Himalayas.  Moles  occur  in  the  Indo-Chinese 
region  and  in  the  S.  E.  portion  of  the  Hi- 
malayas. Shrews  occur  in  all  parts  of  India, 
but   are  most  abundant  in  the   Hmialaya. 

t  One  species  of  Tupaia  occurs  in  southern 
India,  and  another  from  the  S.  E.  Himalayas 
to  Burmah.  Of  the  Carnivora,  two  species 
of  bears  are  Himalayan,  and  a  third  species 
extends  throughout  all  the  plains  of  India. 
Ailurus  fulgens,  one  of  the  Ursid(e,is  peculiar 
to  the  Eastern  Himalayas.  Weasels  occur  only 

I  on  the  Himalayas,  one  martin  is  found  botn 
on  the  Neilgherries  and  Himalayas,  one 
species  of  otter  is  found  in  the  south  of 
India,  in  Bengal  are  two  species,  and  others 
occur  in  the  Himalayas.  Of  fifteen  feline 
mammals  found  in  India,  five  are    common 

I  to  India  and  Africa,  seven  are  found  in  India 
and  the  Indo-Chinese  region,  but  three  of 
these  occur  only  in  the  S.  E.  Himalayas. 
One,  the  ounce  of  central  Asia,  is  Himalayan, 
and  the  smallest  of  the  feline  animals  are 
peculiar  to  the  plains  of  India,  two  of  them 
in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  other  on  the  N.  West.  Of  the  strictly 
Asiatic  Parodoxurus,  more  Malayan  than 
Indian,  one  species  is  common  in  most 
l)art^  of  India,  and  two  occur  on  the  Hima- 
layas aud  adjoining  Terai.  The  genus  Her- 
pestes  is  common  to  India  and  Africa,  out 
of  seven  Indian  species,  five  occur  only  in 
the  south  of  the  jien insula  and  of  these  four 
only  in  the  extreme  south.  One  small  Civet 
catis  found  throughout  India,  and  is  common 
in  the  Himalaya.  A  large  species  on  the 
Himalaya  replaced  by  a  different  race  iu 
the  extreme  south.  Arctonyx,  Arctictia, 
Helictes,  Urva,  and  Prion odon  are  found 
in  the  S.  E.  Himalayas  and  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  region.  The  wolf»  the  jackal  and 
wild  dog  are  found  throughout  India ; 
two  small  desert  foxes  are  found  throughout 
the  plains  aud  a  fox  of  th6  European  type 


I 

I 
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occars  in  the  Himalayas*  Squirrels  are 
fiiand  tbrnucrhout  iudin,  np  Ut  the  foot  of 
tLe  llinialaya-^s  in  the  Ind4>-ClHTit«*e  I'egion, 
A^^mnii  Bur  Utah  and  Malay  ana.  One  specieft 
ot'  fl y in g^  squirrel  is  limited  to  the  extremtf 
soutU  of  tbb  peninsula,  one  in  the  south  of 
the  peniuHuU  but  sevenil  species  m  the 
Himalaya.  Mikrniots  only  occar  in  the 
Hinialayuti  i*egion,  to  which  they  have 
Iwwu  extended  from  Central  Asia.  Of  the 
Muridte^  Goluiida,  three  species  of  Le^^gada, 
and  tbe  curioim  PlatacanthomyM  are  peculiar 
i4i  the  south  uf  India:  Arvicula  occurs  only 
on  the  llitualayas,  and  Rhizomys  in  the 
Himalayas  and  the  ludo-ChineHe  dfstHut. 

Oiie  specici*  of  hai^e   is  found    in  the  south 
of  tbe  peninsula,   another  in  northern   and 
Cential    IndiLi  ;  tbe    hispid    bure    in    N.    E. 
Bontral  and  Laj^onija  on  the  Hiiniihiyas.  One 
elepljifcnt     ia     common     t<i     all     Indiw,     two 
species  of  I'hinocerua  occur  in  N.  K.  Bengal, 
une  of  them  in  tending  to  the  extreme  south  • 
of  tbe    Malayan    peninHula,    one    wild    pig  ' 
occurs  throughout   all  India,  vaiying^  tih'gbt-  ' 
\y   in     ttppeu ranee,    and     a     peculiar    dwiirfi 
species  is  found  spjiriurrlj'   in    ibt*  Tend,  ad-  i 
joining  tbe  S.  K.  Himalaya*^.     'J'ho   wild  ass 
of  Wentern  Ania  and   Persia   is  found  in  the 
i^orth  Western  deserts 
true  deer  td'  the    Red  deer  type   occur 
witbia  the   Himalayas,    beyond     tlie    outer ; 
range   in   Ka.sbmir    and  Sikkim   and   these  > 
two  extend  over  a  great  part  i»f  Asia,    F<»ur  ^ 
Husinedfeer  are  found  througfinui  India,  one  ' 
of  theui,  tbe  Jtucervus,  occuring   only  in  tbe 
Central  and  Northern    India  and   extending  \ 
into  Assam.      The  niu&k    deer  irt  only  in  the  , 
Itunalayas,  and  tlie  memimna  ov  numse  deer  i 
tlinjugbtmt    India   and    in    Malnyana.      The  ' 
Nylgai    and     four   horned     Antelupo   pecu- 
liar   to    India,   are     found    throughout    thw 
Indian  region,     Gaxelies  occur  LK»tJi  in  India  i 
and   Africa,     Tbe  goat-like  Antelope^   Nenv- 
orrbuadus  Ia  found   on     the    Hinmlaya,H  and 
its    peculiar  t-o  EiWitern  Asia    from    Burmah 
to  Japan.     One  typo  ot   tbe  true  goats,  the 
type    Hemitragu.s,    has  a   representative  on 
tbe   Himalayas   and     another  on    the   Neil-  , 
gherries.     The  Siberian    ibex  extenda  to  tbe 
Himalayas,  and    the    '*  Markbor,"  quite   of  I 
tbe  type  i»f  tbe    domestic  goat   is  found  on  i 
the   N,   W.    Himalayas  and  adjoining  hilly 
districts.     Of  two  species  of  wild  sheep  one  ' 
occurs  in    the   Panjab  salt    ranges    aud   tbe  , 
other  in  the  Himttlayas.  , 

The  bison  of  sportsmen,   tbe  magnificent 
Gour,     GavsBus     gaurus,     abounds     in    the 
fortijtts  of   S.    India  and  extends   into    Cen- 
tral India,  Burmah  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  I 
Two   species    of    the    Manis,     the    scaly  I 

'^eattjr.  occur,  one  common  throughout  all  i 
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Itidta,  and  one   extending  fmcii 
into  China. 

The  Dugong  oiy*urtt  sparingli 
southern  coasts  of  Indtit,  variooM 
Dt*lphius,  one  Globicr^phaluH,  and 
nopiera  and  tbe  fresh  watt-r  por|M] 
Ganges,  Indus  and  Irawadi,  in 
typt*  tbe  Platan  i  St  A.  The  cla««»l 
tbe  Mammals  of  India  may  be 

Along  the  base  of  the  Hi 
dense  jungles,  an  oeoi^iiotLal 
the    leopard  in  not  uncomnion  ; 
of  the  game  birds  about  Dug^li 
also   plentifuh       Amtiog    %Uo   W. 
bordering   tbe    pKtua    and    to  fti 
of    b,000    or    9,000    feet,    Imrk 
common;    and   t>n    tlie    \u 
craggy   mount^n?s    thp   g  J 

the  Himalayas  may  be  tpccntituj 
sporting  among  tb«  |Mnr-t'!i<!  I 
This  bttte  antelope   is  gn-v  I 

scattei'ed  herds,  ho  that  hi 
iug  call   of  atarm    m  ntr« 
dual,   the  otben«»  one  by   oi 
and  tbe  hunter,  irnm  a  i>roi 
may  see  from  tea  ui  tweitry  gi 
pans  of  the   bid  boundin;^ 
•         ^    I     I  pjces"     1'he  gond  iH  rather  Iiigfil 
1  wo  .species  of  the  ]  barking  deer  aud  m.itx-  comtmct 
Red  deer  type   occur  oyly  |  ^^,^^,^.^^,^,c. 


The  native  dog  of  the  Jheloto 
a   gt^eat    re^eInblal>ce    Ici    the   1 
doubtlesa  was   intrialuomt   fiotn  1 
Vigne   makes  a  aiuitlar  r«>mjirk 
ence  to  the  dogs   of  tbr    v:   — 
M)uth    of  tlie  vidley   of   ( 
formidable  breed  is   alno    r   lunr: 
external  ap[>ea ranees  of  the  jihrpi 
but  mucli  larger*      A     ' 
diifcnng  in   any  way  I  i 

is  cniiinion  all  ov^r  tbe  i:  . 
tbit  wetstern   HimaUjaii,  it  »j 

Ut  the  sources  of  tin;  Oxuj»»  imi  ti 
Lieutenant  Wi>od,  This  tinifaf 
favour  of  tbe  view  tliiit  %hm  %yi[ 
forms  almoHt  a  permatftent  raea, 
liave  been  one  of  the  tiriginai  vari 
Tibetan  black  bear  Hubiret<ia  tib< 
hubly  titids  its  way  iicrc«9«  fntia 
Himalaya.  Tbe  black  b^j-  "'  •-; 
provinces  (U.  Imbiutua)    i  i 

Punjab.  Helarctuft  tiheiat.u^  ii^ 
the  Punjab,  and  bt]t»t»  ftajaof 
and  around  tbe  vdlngea  at  iiigbL 

The  isal>elta,  or  bn>wTi  be^r  of 
I  ay  a  is  an  exceedingly  stupid  a^ 
ons   animal    in    ilisifricta    whrtf 
been    disturbtMl.      Thts    eonicstiti 
blsdder  are  mui^b  prixed  am  tmi 
bill  people. 


Mi 
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Riu-Kati  or  wild  dotj,  Cania  prima?-  *  the  Sha  of  Til>et  doscribed  by  Vig-oe,  and 
ai  tmtkvo  of  the  Ca^shiiiurtj  run;^ed,  and  *  pos?iibly  ilie  wild  nheep  of  western  Afi^bai 
gb  uot  to  sAy  coditiuiu,  iw  by  uo  lueaiitt  \  istiiu,  Perdijt^  the  Caacoiiua,  Ariiicuiun  aiK 
b  in  au  cst^^altby  in  its  babif^  tbat  all  Ci>rsicAU  inouiitiiiiiii,  i.-»  tbo  name  species 
lis  Ui  ubt^iu  HiK."cimen8  ofteu  prove  1  aberud  mayhap  by  uHujato  aud  othtsr  eacter- 
re*  Tbcy  bnntin  puckj^,  nhd  attaclc  I  md  agencies.  The  eastern  liinita  of  the 
^j>t  deer*     Eveu  the   Cattbmui'o  st4i>(  I  Shapoo  have  not  been  fixed  with    certainty; 

Ui  be  brought  tu  bay  and  killed  by  i  but  bo  far  sta  inqiiiriea  bavo  extended,  it 
uf  wild  dojfs,  Tlie  wild  dej^  seen  by  j  would  seem  that,  commencing  at  Ladakli, 
k>kcr  iHi  tlie  Khat^ia  mountains,  and    it   proceeds   westward  t.owai*d8   the   Indus, 

iheivby  the  nftmeb  kulsam  ami  kbab,    into  the  ro^'iooH  where  the  bouriar  is  found, 

tk   diliWreiit   HpecicH,  thou^'b   Colouel  i  and    probably      when    these     re^ione     are 

€*uijsidors  it  identieid  with  the  kolsum  |  explored    we  shall     find    out    the    relation 

Ut*cc*m  (C.  dukhuuenhis).  .  bctvvet  n  what   has   been   supposed   diatinct, 

•   lookinj^  ;^oat antelope  (Cup-  I  but  whicli   Dr,    Adamn  is    inclined  to  Con* 

lina),    known    by    the    name    Bidor  one  and  the  isame  animal 

"  iu  Cii^bmeiv,  and  *'huniu*' in  other        The   ibux  (Capra  himalayana)    frequcnta 


of  tluj  wet^tern  Himalaya*  is  per- 
bo  mrebt  of  the  wild  vuniinant.s,  Oc- 
tily  the  i5|>ort,snian  comes  acrosa  an 
il  in  ibe  depths  of  the  Alpine  fore*itS| 
» iLtMniul  ib  very  bolitary  in  its  habitB, 
'lum  more  tbati  a  con|ile  are  seen 
Both  in  ii^ure  and  movements 
[fu  is  {lerhap^  one  of  tbe  niont  unf^^in* 
tribe,  and  so  Mtupid  U  h  tliat  when 
ko  UQHwares  it  will  btaud  and  gaze  at 


many  of  the   lofty  i-angen   of    the  western 

ehairtbi      and     in     known    to    tbe   nativen 

by  the  named   **  skeen**  and  ^*  kail,*'  whioh 

they      apply      indi^criminat^'ly       in       the 

districts  of  Aseruog,  Spiti,   Kanawar,    iho 

Northern     Ca^hitiere    mountains,     Ladakh, 

Chinese  Tartary,  and  the   Altai.     It  Is   not 

clear  that  the  European  ibex  iif  a  distinct 

species.     Tlicre  appears  to  be  a  variety  in 

Ladnkh  with  shorter  bornn  than    tbe  Hiina- 

rndcr  :    evtn    thu    repoi'i  <»f  a   rilie  I  layan,  and  specimens   of  the    Silierian    ibex 

t»cat\'ti  it.     Tbe  mrou  b-,AS  t!ie  lei^s  of  j  pOisse^s  the  »ame  peculiarity.     The  leopards, 

the    bomti    of  an  *Vantekipe,"  iKs  '  panthers,  wild-do^  and  bearded  vulturt*,  aro 

appeuiimce    in  bovine;  wiiilst  tlie  i  the  uommon  enemies  of  the   ibex;  tlio  latter 

brxhtles  on   it^   buck,  and   general  I  preys  on  the    kids  only.     Tfte  ibex  i»  found 

the   bead,    are   decidedly    porcine;    uncertain    rangei*  in  Ladakh,  especially  on 

uohdehcript  bea^t,  which  Kuropean    tbe  chains  northward. 

ofteti  call  a    "very  exiniordinary        .^^jj^,  Caucasian  ibex  (Capra  cam^asiu)  fre- 

tiitimal     and   ho  ir  i^,      Tl-e  Heron  ih  .^^  d,^  mounUiinH  of   BelooehiHUn  and 

tl;>bedet»pcn%iiely;  It  haHbcru  known  ;  •^i^l,j^^.,^i^^  ^    ^^^^^l^.^   ^f;    ^^,^^    Mtirree  nnd 

other  ranges  on  the  north* western  frontier 

c»f    Sijid,      The    CaucaHiis,     Asia     Minor, 

tSyriH,  and    Anibia,  are  ultio  couutries  which 

.  -       ,  h  inhabila.     It  dues   not   aj*][Mjar   to    travel 

favourable    bUuatiot>c*  oa.siward    to  ,  j^,,^  ^^.^.^^f.   dihlance   eastward,  and   it*  proba- 

\  bly  replact'd  on  tfiehiyfhur  niiigcM  of  Afgban- 
i-^fan  and  IVrsiji  by  it.*i  noble  eongtnier  the 
Hminlayan  ibrx.  The  Caucasian  ibex  bn^ 
rlie  bair  ^hort  and  dark  brown,  with  u  black 
line    down    the    back.       T)ie   bt^ard  in  uUkj 


jided  or   brought    to  bay,  Ia>  have 
pH4'k  of     wthl    dogs,   and  killed 
hy   itrt   sbaqj  |MriiHed   horns, A     few 
with    on     tlio   Casiiuiere    rangest 


Huuriar  f  CaproviJ*  Vignei)  exteud» 
eastorn  .spars  of  tht*  srilt     moau- 
beciJines   lec*rt  common     tin    wo 
KiMtward,     and     in    st'hlom    met 


L*  rungi*s  beyond  the  t4>wn  of  Jhe^    blNck.     Like  the  European  and  Himalayan 
fsuatliward^    of  the  Bea.i  River      It  [  aniujalfi,  tla*  horns  are  uIho  bent  backwardn 
itfd   lu   the  iiurlh   and   vvesrern  por-  i  but  they  ditr^-r    in    biding    more  blender  and 
tbe    Punjab,   including    tlie    Suli-  |  taf>eTing.    In  tbe  hitti'r,  morcover.  the  horiiH 
11,    wht;rt«  it  iM  knuwn  by  (he  name  ,  are  tliree^siiied,   and    the   ant>erior    and  |mjj*- 
jtt^  alsio  a  deniKen  of  the  nitain-    terior  surfaces  sharp,  and  generally  snaMith, 
lond    Peshawar,  ineluiling  the  Khy-  I  with  tlie  excej>liori  «jf  a  lew  irregular  tubin- 
liiu^in  K«ib,  and  Kailirislan.     Tlie  '  osiiies  on  ibu  tE*«»nTal  as^K^ct,     Like  the  other 
ur      ^Imbnar     of    Ladakli,    if     not  i  s[iecJes,  il    freipient^     dangerous      and    lu* 
^f,    L»    certiiinly    very   clonely    allied;  '  accessible  place s  *<a el i   a**    b'eak   and  barren 
f  ^     are     slight,    and,    titich  a^  (  moutiiain  tups. — Jctdihi^  MnmmnLf, 

a    great  meajiure    from   tbe  |       17U  specie^   of  inamitialla  are  known  to 

iy   of  cbmrtte,    food,   Oti%,  uf    ndiabit  Imlu-Mahiya.     Tfiere  are  24  of  iht* 

Tliii>   eipccicb   is  iio  doubt  |  quadrumaua  ur  Uiupkey   tribe,  lu  of  whick 
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or  in  the  Malay  petiiosula^  11  of  them  in 
Sunrntra,  9  in  Java  and  13  in  Borneo,  The 
Omng-utan  are  found  only  in  Sumatra  antl 
Borneo  :  the  Siamanff^  next  U)  tiiem  in  aiz©* 
iti  Malacca  and  Sumatrai  aud  iljo  lon^  nosed 
monkey  only  iti  Borneo.  The  gibbons  or 
lone;  armed  npea  and  monkeya  and  the  lemur 
like  animals,  Nycticebu 8,  Tar^ius,  and  Galeo- 
pitliecus,  arc  found  in  all  the  islands.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Oi*ang-utan,  the 
Siamaug,  the  Tardus  spoctnim  and  the 
Caleopithecus,  all  the  Malayan  genera  ot' 
qnadruniana,  arc  represented  in  India  by 
closely  allied  specieB,  In  the  Indo-Jlalay 
re^on  are  33  Carnivora,8  of  which— -a  tiger, 
leopard,  ci\et,  tiger-cat  and  otter  are  found 
in  India  and  Malacca  and  ^20  in  the  Malayan 
region  :  13  have  representatives  in  India,  of 
closely  allied  speeies. 

The  Malacca  glutton,  Helictis  orien talis, 
has  the  H,  Nepaleusis  in  the  Himalaya. 
There  are  22  hoofed  animalt*  in  Indo-^lMlaya, 
seven  of  which  arc  found  in  India  and 
Burmah.  The  Bos  sondaicuH  is  found  in 
Burniab,  Siam,  Java  and  Borneo,  There  is  a 
goat-like  animal  in  Sumatra ;  the  two  homed 
and  the  long  horned  rhinoceros  occur  in 
Ilurmah,  Sumatra  and  Java^  and  the  elephant 
of  India  is  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  There  &ro  about  ^0  bats,  of  which 
under  a  fourth  part  occxir  iu  ludia  {  M 
rodents  (squirrels,  rat^  <3tc,)  of  which  G  or 
8  are  Indian,  and  10  Insectivora,  9  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Malay  regions.  Tee 
Tupaia,  insect-eaters,  closely  resemble 
fiquirrels,  are  almost  confined  to  the  Malay 
ii^lands,  as  also  are  Ptiloeerns  Lowii  of 
Borneo  and  Gyraunrus  Rafllesii.  In  Timor, 
there  are  15  bats,  and  7  land  maramals  ; 
amon<:^sithem  the  Macacus  cynomolgias,  the 
common  monkey  of  all  the  Indo-Malay 
islands  r  P:tradoxurus  fasciatos,  a  civet  cat, 
IB  found  over  much  of  the  Archipelago! — 

Felis  mugalotis,  a  tiger  cat  is  peculiar  to, 
and  rare  even  iu  Timor.  Cervus  Timorien- 
»is ;  Sua  Timorionsis ;  Sores  tenuifi,  and 
Cascus  onentalls,  are  all  fouml  in  Timor 
and  the  Moluccas.  Horses  said  to  be  wild  in 
Timor  are  all  private  property. 

The  mammalia  of  Celebes  consist  of  7 
bats  and  14  terrestrial  species,  araougst 
them  the  Tarsius  spectrum,  Yiverra  tanga- 
hmga  and  Riisa  hippelapha  :  Cyuopithecus 
nigi^jscens  in  Batch  ian,  is  of  a  jet  black  colour 
and  the  size  of  a  spaniel. 

The  Anoa  depressicornis,  called  "sapi 
ntuu**  or  the  wild  cow  of  the  Malays,  ap- 
proaches the  ox-like  antelopes  of  Africa,  and 
hai*  been  classed  as  an  ox  or  a  buffalo  and  an* 

ope.  It  is  found  only  in  the  mountains  and 

^er  occupies  places  where  there  are  deer. 


The  wild  boar  of  Olebes  ii  pm 
the  Bftbirussa  or  Pig  deer  tliemi 
and  slender  legi%  and  the  makr  h 
upper  tusks  turned  back 

horns.    It  feeds  on  fallen  1: 

the  Celebes,  in  the  Sulu  i 
There  are  also  5  apeciee^ 
species  of  Cus-cus  ur  cmateni 

The  Anoa  depressicornia*^ 
Malaif)  is  the  wild  cow  of 
smaller  than  other  wild  cat! 
iu  the  mountains.  Gyrxopith 
the  black  baboon  monkey  i* 
Paradoxuruft  fasciatus  is  a  ct 

The  Moluccas  consist  *■*'  **- 
lands,  GilolOy  Ceram  and  ^ 
small  i^les  and  islets,  B*r 
Ke,  Timor-lnut,  Amlxiytin 
Kaiva  and  Banda.  There aru 
10  land  mammals  are  knowu 
amongst    them    Cynopithi 
Viverra  tangidung'a,  Basa  Ui| 
Babiruftsa,    Sorex    myosaru 
Snraati'a,  Borneo  and  Java, 
pialfi  viz.  the  small   fly  ing  oposai 
ariel,  a  beautifal  little  animal 
flying  squirrel  in  appearsto 
of  Cusctts,  peculiar  to  the 
region.      They    are    oposi^uro  l 
with  a  long  prehensile  tail,  of  w 
minal  halHs  geuei-ally  hare,  tbi 
heads,   large  eyes^  and     i    '  i 

woolly  fur,  often  pure    w 
black  spot-.^  or  blot^jhes^    hat  itoia 
brown.     They  live   in  U^^e^  und  \ 
leaves  of  w  Inch  they  devo 
they  are  very  tenacious  o 

The  Papuan  i.slanda,  cot  -i 

1,400  miles  long  and  it 
In  them  only  17  mam  i 

viz.  2  ImtH,   1  Sub   p   ^ 
are  marsupials,  one  of  th 
Mysgl  and  the  Aru  islaiid 
occupies  N.  Guinea,    Twns 
kangaroo  with  powerful  ci 
4  species  of  Cuscas,   and  t 
opossum,  and  there  t%ro  5  » 
one  of  which  is   the   si^e  i>f 
its  plnco  by  cnterin]^  hooaea 
provisions.        Walhr^^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  14G,  2V' 

The  maral,  a 
the  hij^hor  re^iov 
tau  :  he  alTords  n 
and  his  horns  are    hitjhiy 
Chinese.     But  it  denvitt^U 
to  follow  him   into    i 
pecipices,   glaciers,  %i 
region.     In   winter  and 
in  the  valley^a,  but  as 
warmer  he  asccudfJ,    to 


k  specie 
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inaecte.  They  are  seldom  fDund  in 
thongh  gpronps  of  ten  or  twelve  arc 
mes  seen  standing  on  the  brink  of  a 
ice  1,600  to  2,000  feet  in  height,  quite 
ssible  to  man. 

>  Cossacks  hunting  the  maral,  followed 
me  far  up  into  the  Ala-tau,  and  had 
iccessful :  they  started  again  in  pur- 
nd  found  a  magnificent  animal,  whose 
irere  wortli  120  roubles. — The  Upper 
tieer  Amoor^  p,  110  112. 
baye  the  evidence  of  Jehangir,  and  the 
md  Edward  Terry,  that  in  their  days, 
t>vince  of  Malwah  abounded  with 
Jehangir  records,  that  he  had  killed  | 
I  and  Mr.  Terry  mentions  his  having 
requently  terrified  by  them,  in  his 
i  through  the  vast  woods  and  wilder- 
f  the    country. — Tcnnanis  Hinduslan 

L78.9. 
nts   are    common  in    Burmah,   in 
t,  in  the  peninsula  of  India  and  in  the 

'They  were  not  in  use  by  the  Moguls 
lo  tells,  until  Kublai's  capture  of  a 
r  in  the  war  with  Mien  or  Ava.  A 
tntinned  to  be  kept   at  the   Chinese 

at  Timkowski*8  visit  in  lb2l. —  Ynh 
r,p.  140. 

liarking-deer  (Cervus  mnntjac)  is 
Dt  in  seveiTil  parts  of  India.  The 
>tin  or  pigmy  deer,  are  not  much 
than  hares. 

he  CetjicecB,  the  whale  tribe  of  Mam- 
rf  the  family  of  Bala)nidiu,  there  are 
lia,  4  genera  and  7  spocies,  viz: — 
eooptei*a ;  4  Bala?na  ;  1  Physeter ; 
Sena.  Balneua  antartica  the  antartic 
oth  backed  whale,  in   spring  resorts 

bays  of  Chili,  South  Africa,  the 
I,  Anstralia  and  Van  Diemans  land. 
Zoology,  like  the  Botany  of  the  Hira- 
diffcrs  essentially  from  that  of  the 
plains  of  India,  which  skirt  their 
•n  base ;  though  occasionally  mixed 
cypical  forms,  it  is  upon  the  whole  of 
icter  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
onperate  and  northern  latitudes  ;  and 
niated  position  of  these  remarkable 
ins,  exhibiting,  as  they  do,  the  rare 
greeting  phenomenon  of  a  temperate 
n  a  boreal  climate  on  the  very  con- 
the  tropic,  where  the  summer  heat 
Bsarily  greater  than  even  under  the 

itself,  are  of  importance  to  inquiries 
ed  with  the  geographical  distribution 
laJ  liife.  The  principle  of  animality, 
IS  ftn  innate  power  of  adaptation 
renders  Animals  in  some  measure 
dent  of  climate,  particiilarl}'  as  rom- 
ith  vc«;5C<ablcs,  and  wliicli  intrtascs  ! 
ortiuii  ub  "wc  ubtcud  in  the  .rtalc  of  ! 
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life.  The  power  which  all  animale  possess, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  adapting  theot- 
selves  to  diiferent  varieties  of  climate,  and 
of  withstanding,  uninjured,  the  effects  of  ^ 
temperatures  foreign  to  their  natural  habits,  ^ 
increases  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  tribes,  and  the 
Mammalia  undoubtedly  form  one  of  tbe 
most  favourable  groups  for  the  discussion 
of  this  important  question.  Indeed,  were  it 
Tiot  from  their  limited  powers  of  locomotion, 
they  would  be  the  very  worst  of  all,  because 
their  high  position  in  the  scale  of  life,  and  the 
superior  intelligence  and  resource  with  which 
it  endows  them  necessarily  protect  them 
against  changes  and  casualties,  which  wDuld 
prove  fatal  to  more  simply  organized  beings  ; 
bur,  deprived  of  the  powers  of  flight,  ordinary 
mammals  have  not  the  means  of  traversing 
the  wide  deserts  and  oceans,  which  separate 
the  habitable  portions  of  the  earth  :  the 
nature  of  their  .locomotive  powers  conse- 
quently confines  them  to  particular  regions ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  more  favourable^circum- 
btances  of  their  physical  organization,  their 
more  varied  resource  and  superior  intelli- 
gence, they  afford  better  materials  for  study- 
ing the  problem  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion, than  the  kindred  class  of.  birds,  whose 
faculty  of  rapid  flight  enable  them  to  set 
oceans  and  deserts  equally  at  defiance,  in 
passing  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and,  as  it  were,  to  choose  their  own 
temperature  and  climate  in  the  boundless 
fields  of  air.  Hence  it  is  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  important  problem  of  geogra- 
phical distribution  are  less  favourably  prc^ 
sen  ted  in  Ornithology  than  in  Mammalogy. 
The  species  of  mammalia  found  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  Country,  were  described 
by  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  the  Madi-as  Civil 
Service  in  the  Madras  Literary  Society's 
Journal  July  1839.  The  district  of  India,  in 
which  the  animals  were  procured,  is  a  part 
of  the  high  table -land  towards  the  south  of 
the  Dekhan,  commonly  called  the  Southern 
Mahratta  Country,  and  constitutes  the 
British  zillah  of  Dharwar.  It  ought,  like- 
wise, geographically  speaking,  to  include 
the  small  province  of  Sunda.  The  general 
boundaries  are  the  rivers  Kistnah  and 
Bhima  on  the  north  and  N.  E. ;  the  Tum- 
.badra  river  on  the  south;  the  Nizam's 
territory  on  the  east,  and  the  Syhadri  range 
of  mountains  on  the  west.  'I  he  latter  are 
generally  called  the  Ghats ;  a  term  which, 
however,  properly  applies  only  to  the  passes 
loading  through  them.  The  general  face  of 
this  tract  is  much  diversified,  and  affords  a 
great  variety  of  t  levatiou  and  of  gci'logieal 
structure,   therehv  muttriiillv  aH'tcting  the 
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dl.siribTiiion  anrl  tin;  habitat  of  the  (lifTciTni 
Bpccii-'s  of  atiimalB  existinj^  within  iiA  limitir;. 
'ihe  whole  of  the  wcfltern  portion  is  a  thick 
fon*Rt,  extending];  fcom  the  outskirts  of  tlio 
monntniiious  region  of  the  Ghats  to  their 
BTlHimits,  fttid  clothing  fhc  valleys  llmt 
cxfycnd  lK>tw<?en  their  rlilTurcDt  ncliji»a*  It 
ahonnds  with  the  teak  and  varionn  oth*T 
I  oft  J  forest  trees,  festooiuil  by  enormoiiH 
p(;rrnnial  ercepcrfl.  The  hmnhoo  fornriR  a 
thick  and  InxurijtTit  n  ruler  wood  in  ponre' 
phiecR,  while  other??  are  entirely  f»pcn,  and 
tho  hnnks  of  ninny  clear  and  mpid  j^trcanis 
flowinff  through  it,  nhoynd  with  the  hlnrk 
pepper  plant,  tho  wild  cJnnamoti  and  otliL-r 
odoriforouH  shrnhs.  Pod  ions  of  this  forewt 
are  ofren  left  entirely  notonehed  hy  the  axe 
or  knife,  forminq-  a  thick  irn pervious  Kltadc 
for  the  growth  of  the  hljick  pepper »  canln- 
Tnon  and  Mari  imlm  (Caryotji  nrens).  These 
are  called  kans  and  arc  favourite  report^i  of 
wild  animnls.  To  the  cfiKt  of  tlic  regular 
forcf;t  lie^  a  trnct  call**d  tho  Midnad,  or 
rain-coTiTitry  (though  the  imtives  of  the 
plains  often  include  the  jliari,  or  forest, 
under  the  same  denomination),  in  Tjvhieh 
the  treGf<  degenerate  int«  largo  busliow,  the 
hfimboo  almost  entirely  censci^,  and  ealtiva- 
tion,  chiefly  of  rice,  bceomos  much  more 
frequent*  The  hnshea  conpist  chiefly  of  the 
karnnda,  the  pallas*  &c.  It  aboiirjds  iti 
tanks  and  artificial  restTToirs  for  purjiosea 
of  irrigation.  Eaab  of  the  Mulnad  is  a  gi^eat 
extent  of  alluvial  plain,  pr*>diicing  fine  crnpa 
of  wheat,  cotton,  maizes,  millet,  &c^  [Hol- 
ctts  Rorghum,  Panicum  Italicum,  Cicer 
arietinum.]  And  on  the  Nizam's  frontier 
are  found  a  Bncccpsion  of  low  dry  hilf^, 
with  tahnlwr  pummit^,  often  rising  in  abrapt 
i^carped  precipices,  and  intorsceting  and 
traversing  tho  plains  in  various  directions* 
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They  are  clothed  widi  h»w  th^i 
babul  and  acacia,  and   their 
valleys  between,  eomf>08ed  of  %  IV, 
soil,  are  cultivated  with  millet,  vfi 
Prinicuni   Rpieatum,  PaiUicum  milii 
seolus    lurtx,  PhaseoluR   niuiip», 
tirst  or  niouijtainonsdivi8ion  cot*fii^i 
of  micaceous  elny,  and  other 
to  the  nfirthwitrd  are   snccced^ 
or  trap   forrmifiot*.      The   Mc 
posed   of  undtdating  clay- si  at  el 
hect»ine  cuverctl   with   Uisalt   to" 
This  trap  formation  exteods  h% 
direction  fronj  S.   W.  to  N.  K. 
eiding   with    a    hne  drnxvii    fmmi 
gliur  on  thi?  coaKt,  to   T'  rj 

poor — and,   what  is   r*  '  ilc 

coincident  with   that   marking  l^ 
tion  of  the  two  great  tribes  of  lli 
tion   using   t4Jtally   distinct   lanjij 
Mahrattas  and  Catiorese.     The  hilj 
N.  K   nnd  K.  arc  all   of  priniitif  c  ( 
snnietimcs   resting    on    i^chis 
i  in  mediately  *m  granite,    wKielil 
rock  nearest  the  «urface    in   tli^ 
eastern  plain r.     But  a  well   di^fir 
hdls  to  the  S.  W.,cancd  t' 
enni'cly    euniposen    trf  iitii 
hlates,  renting  on  g^ranite*     The  Id 
to    the   N.  and   N.   W.    are  \^^% 
extensive    plains    lying    Vielween 
ferent  lines  of  hills  and  emincncestl 
posed  of  the  rich*  black  monid 
or   cotton    ground,   resiiHing 
posed   basaltic  rocks.     To  the 
sidendde  tract  of  Hmestonr  is  1 
fin  tho  Band  stone,  alxnit  Bap 
Hungund,  Modibihal,  d:c*     ThI 
of  species  t  h  rough  on  t    thc5;c  diifn 
is   shown    in    the    following 
marked*  arc  confined  to  one  tm^i 


Cnmmon  to  nil. 


1n- 


KhinoJtjplma 

Vettpertilio     .,<,,,, 

l*tiffoptia  Giltiliff 

Urfu**    (Prochilus) 

hmttis*  ..».. 

f^oreit  I«ilicuJ? 

LiamDHlr 

CaniN     feriui     Dnkhnn- 

onuifli 

TI yrvnK  vnltrnriff 

Vtvem*  Indica  or  rbiftio. 
rrtiwlo^umfl.  Ty7iiiB..p, 

MriYirtiAtA  Grinefi , 

I'Vlls  tMriiii  ..*« 

pnnliift  ..t».«t.,. 

MitA  itiirnntouqi.  ......... 

■  mttni* , *«.. 

»  -—    decummnTifl  .*,,., 

Bciunia  pn  I  in  a  mm 

Ify«trlx  cmu<:A ,. 

Ijepuft  nipricrvllif  

fius  ecrofft  fcnia ,. ...... 


MottnUiln  ForeMt. 


Malofid. 


Black  Ptaftn 


aicoUla., 
'  ►  '  _   ' . '  e 

Mm*  LoiivriciiiKUtii*....,. 

Sciunin  rnlmanim , 

^^—  (d<trt  r<fr\cfvf-'< 

Matimtiff.  ♦»,... 

Pt^ronifH  Philippen- 
Pip »». -.  .. 

Manifi  rcntnrtftftylfl..., 
Klephan  ARinticiiB,,,. 

•  Moschurt  Memina 

CervtjH  llippelc-nltU0....„ 
AxiA <^.. 

•  MtintjAk. 

•  Bob  G  auras  nr  Prcn- 
talis.. 


CynopUrtw  MnnrinntiiK  CaoL'^  Lupnt  . .  ,.^-,.„ 
nHttca I —  ne«|^letiid9u. 


niiiuolophai  SjHKniy... 
MJirinn*.. 


Canii  Luprj*. 

Aureus  ... ..**#*, 

BpDi?alotisii 

Fottfl  JuItatA •••.*..< 

Uy;roa  Vulj^mrtfl-,  ...*.. 
Mat*  Indicuf*    (red  ra 

ricty.  mrol... »*r 

^  McttAdo,  (riira^  , 

I^jcreytMlo,!.  ,..,, 

DufiiKTii.  ...*.•••. 

Oubimli ,  . 

LrtTjiricf»Hdfttil*i».. 

^— — Ruftifl.  ,. ., 

—   MuRculus    lodi' 

Cfjn  .*.      •>>,.«.«.•*•» 
GcrbtlliiB  liiflim^-f..**, 
finals  rptitndnctylii,,, 
rijrvuR  Aiiii . 

AnOJopo     nuftdHCor- 


• Chnuflv* ■••-»« 
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» radiatiui.    Madras  raonkcy. 

radiatns  I  Ccrcoccbua  rodiatan, 

I  Geoff. 

Cam.  I  Bnnclar.  Drk- 

,  „     I  MakadA,  Hah 

„     I  Kerda,  do.  of  the  Ghats 

apeciea  abonnds  over  the  whole 
',  8onietime8  inhabiiinfj^  the  wildent 

at  others  living  in  popnhm.s  towns, 
Tying  off  frait  and  grain  from  the 
f  the  dealcrn,  witli  the  greatest  cool- 
id  address. 

k  (Semnopitheons)  ont^llns. 

I  entellus  I  Ccrcopitkecus  ontGlInf*, 

I  GEorr. 

Cmh.  I  Wannr,  Mah. 

Dkk.  1  Hengal  Langur. 

ilack- faced  monkey  of  Enropcans, — 
I  more  particnlarly  in  the  forestrf^, 
's  load  wild  cry  is  particnlarly  strik- 
hey  are  both  nsefal  and  tronhlcsome 
portfimen,  who  may  often  jndge  by 
ptation  and  chatt<5ring  of  the  vici- 
Bome  beast  of  prey ;  while  he  him- 
pt  to  be  assailed  in  a  similar  man- 
en  trying  to  steal  upon  the  more 
lodn  of  game.  The  species  is  cele- 
in  hindn  mythology,  for  having, 
heir  loader  Hannman,  assisted  the 
d  demi-god  Rama,  the  Rrst  hinda 
or  of  the  fore8ts  of  Southern  India, 
sd  in  the  Ramaynna.  The  En  tell  us 
io  want  the  cheek  pouches  ckarac- 
of  Semnopithecus.  An  adult  male 
d,  from  muzzle  to  insertion  of  tail, 
)|  in.  length  of  tsil  alone  3  feet  2-J 
r<>m  heel  to  crown  3  feet  2-i  — weight 
-do,   of  an  adult  female   IS  lbs. — 

puR  cdwardsii. 

lioB,  Ttmminck  ;  Monnp  dc  Zfam.  1. 173. 
iwli.  Can.  |  Gnddal,  Dek. 

I  of  Woddiirs,      I  Barbagal,  ,, 

ring-fox  or  large  fox  bat.  Its  flesh  is 
I  good  eating.  Its  tongue  is  covered 
50  papillfc,  pointing  backwards,  and 
I  terminatins^in  a  brush  or  collection 
f  points.  Length  of  the  male,  12  to 
90 — weight  29  oz—of  a  female,  20 
jAnae  of  wings  upwards  of  4  feet, 
isturbed  during  the  day,  they  fly 
3fiind  and  round,  with  a  low  scream- 
%f  and  soon  settle  again ;  hovering 
ment  over  a  bough,  they  catch  snd- 
ith  the  claw  on  the  angle  of  the 
d,  allowing  the  body  to  drop,  they 
tfa  a  single  hold.  In  shade  and  colour, 
?  of  a  yellowish  brown  above,  and 
I  white  below. 
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Pteropufl  marginatns,  Fr,  Cuvlrr, 
Cynoptorus  mai^inatas,  TemnUnck ;  Monog  de  }Hdm. 
202. 

Lengt.h,   4 J-    inch.  Weight,  2oz.  a  male. 

The  dentition  agrees   with  the  statement  of 

Fr.  Cnvier,  which  ho  adopts  as  the  charact-er 

'  of  his  genns  Cynoptorus.    Incisors  >•  canines 

:  \  \  molars  J    -J  =  30.     Is  somewhat  rare ; 

I  found  in  clusters  on  the  folde<l  leaves  of  the 

plantain,  the  palmyra,  &c, 

Vespertilio  carnatica  ? 
3[egadorma  Carnatica.      |  M.  lyra. 

Kankapati,  Can.  I  Shamgidar,  Shab  parak, 

I  Dek. 

Kankapati  is  tho  generic  name  in  Canar 
rese  for  all  bats.  This  species  differs  from 
the  dentition  cK>mmonIy  assigned  to  Mega- 
derma,  in  having  incisors  J  canines  J  }  molars 
^  A  =-  24 ;  whereas  the  molars  according 
to  Geoffroy  are  -J -J.  Above,  mouse  colour; 
beneath,  paler.  Nasal  appends ge  large, 
oblong,  reaching  to  tho  base  of  the  ears, 
with  a  plait  or  fold  down  in  the  centre. 
Oreillon  cordate,  the  anterior  lobe  high  and 
pointed,  the  posterior  rounded ;  the  mnzzle 
trnncate,  the  under  lip  cleft.  Four  mammm. 
Female  generally  larger.  Temminck  stat&s, 
Mmi.  de  Matn.  Tom,  ii.  p.  «*).  that  the  females 
and  young  of  some  bats  live  apart  from  tho 
males  at  certain  seasons,  which  may  account 
for  this. 

Female.         Main, 
inches.         inches. 

Length 3^  ...    3 

Expansion  of  wings.  19i  ...18 

Bar  (behind),  ijv 

Ear  (before),  l^o 

Carpos •  2i 

Tarsus, 1:5^^ 

Head,.... Ji- 

Additional  length  of 

the     interferaoral 

membrane, \\ 

Weight, loz.  lOdra.loz.Sdrs.lOg. 

Vespertilio  Hardwickii. 

Rhinopoma  Hardwickii. 

These  were  tho  largest  dimensions  ascer- 
tained from  14  females  and  7  males,  obtain- 
ed at  various  tirnos.     They  are  common  in 
the  Mnlnad,  in  old  temples,  caves,  Ac. 
Weight.. .10  dr8.Male...8drs.  13  grs. Female. 

Length  of  bodv, 2/^  inches. 

tail....'. 2 

carpus  2/^ 

tarsus  2t'V 

Expanse  of  wings...  13. 

This  species  has  the  muzzle  long,  thick, 
truncated  and  surmounted  with  a  small  leaf, 
oreillon  oblong,  bi-acnminatcd ;  forehead 
concave,   with  n   fossa  or  channel  rnnning 


"^Tff 


■"ar .»'  ^ 


I 

I 
I 
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down  ibe  centre.  The  nostrils  Jiro  placed 
in  the  truncated  plane  of  the  mnzzle,  being 
covered  with  a  membrane  slit  tranBveriiely, 
and  with  a  Bniall  round  puncture  in  the 
middle  of  the  slit.  By  means  of  this  ap- 
paratus the  animal  is  enabled  to  open  or 
Bbat  its  nostrils  at  pleai^iire.  The  leaf-like 
process  rises  from  the  same  plane  of  the 
mnzzlc.  Found  in  old  ruins  to  the  esist- 
ward  of  the  province. 

Rhinolophns,  Gcojf,  This,  and  thetwofoK 
lowing  species,  seera  io  form  a  subdivision  of 
the  section  Ehijiolophns  (Geoffroy),  differing 
in  the  number  of  teeth  antl  having  in  common 
a  remarkable  peculiarity  comnum  to  all,  not 
included  in  his  specific  charaivters^ which  may 
be  described  as  a  circular  cavity,  or  i^ac^  be- 
hind the  nasal  cref^t.  This  cavity  the  animal 
c«n  turn  out  at  pleasure,  like  the  finder  of  a 
glove;  it  is  lined  with  a  pencil  of  stiff  hairs 
and  secretes  a  yellow  suhstancy  like  whs. 
Wlien  alarmed,  the  animal  opens  t hi. s  cavity 
and  blows  it  out^  during  which  it  is  pro- 
truded and  withdi*awii  at  each  breathing, 
Temminck  notices  it  under  tlie  nnrao  of  a 
fij'phon,  or  purse  in  R.  Insigtiis  and  R. 
Speoris.  Dentition,  incisors  J  ;  canines  }-  -J- ; 
molars  J  J  28;  wbercAs  in  GeofTroy^s  group 
the  molars  nre  J  ^,  and  the  total  number  30. 
But  Temminck  makes  them  vary  from  %  to 
^.  Tlie  upper  incisors  are  <list4int,  placed 
near  the  canines  and  triangular,  broad  at 
the  edge  and  sloping  to  the  root,  the  lower 
ones  are  close  together,  cx-eneJate  at  the  edge 
each  having  three  points.  In  all  other  res- 
pects, the  cliaraeter.*4  are  the  same  as  Rhino- 
lopbua.  Nose  furntslied  with  a  complicated 
crest  Ears  distinct,  marked  with  trans- 
verse distinct  wrinkles.  Interferaoral  mem* 
brane  large.     Warts  on  the  pubes. 

Hipposidcros  speoris. 
It.  Cnimoiiif«*rD,  Ptfro»-  |  IlbinolophuB  speorie. 
E.  Miirt^upittlm,     Gc<iff>  \  R,  DiiklmneuBia,        S*jkes. 

Ears  large,  creet^  acuminate,  rounded  to 
the  base.  Muzzle  short,  crest  very  compli- 
cated, consisting  of  a  simple  transverse 
membrane,  or  leaf  extending  between  the 
eyes,  behind  which  is  the    circular   sac, 
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large,  with  one  or  two  warta, 
mamma',  two  inguinal-  Whethtf  ' 
are  false  or  real  is  lioubtfuL  It  hm  I 
they  have  no  lacteal  glands^  bat  I 
stantly  remarked  them,  and  that 
smaller  in  tbo  young  female.  Feral 
the  frontJil  sac  less  developed*  Oi 
pnrtson  of  about  18  sptieimens,  IIuei 
meat  of  the  largest  was — 

l^«gtH.  2^ixiAm 

— ^   ot  tail  ..„,  .*,- I 

of  cxserted  puriioti 

of  t^iil ll^lOtlia. 

—  of  ear....    *••    ...,    ^ 

of  carpus ».*  2 

of  tarsus, ..,*•.••...    ^ 

Expansion  of  wings   .*»  iS  .*w*»*  .^ 
Weight „         G  an.  Ui 

Found  in  old   baildin|«s,  irdliv 
R,  Diikhnuensis  of  Hvkca  \% 


from  R.  S|>eoris  in  tbo  Icnir*^'  ^ifrti 
but  in  Temminck,  (l£»>i«/  | 

p/17,  the  fore  arm   is   siau^*   i^-- 
than   the  whole  length ,   and  the 
of  colour   is  not   t^ntiicient  to   €i 
specific  diflerence. 

Rinolophns  murinua* 

Rippojiideros  morfni»t 

Ears  large,  erect,  I'oaoded  :  mti 
with  a  tninsverae  froulal  leaf  or 
and  the  sac  behind  it  aa  the  last,  ai 
a  simple  tnembrane  rooud  ibe 
short,  and  thick.  Inter*fe 
large,  including  the  tail,  all 
tip,  Pubes  flmalL  cuverod* 
the  preceding,  ooloar  dnnkj 
beneath. 

3/«;e.— Leug^th  1  ,V  ;    tail    I,*^ 
Jn  ;  carpus  lj*„  ;  tarBUf;^   barelj 
sion  of  wing  10^  ;    weight  4, 
The  sexes  nearly  alike — EUU 
Jultj,  1839. 

Ttiphozous.  Of  tills  atily  out 
obtained* 

Vespertilio  proper. — Two 
are  common,  bat  ueith^ir  of 
In  j  identified. 


front  is  a  cavity,  in  %vhich  are  pierced  the 
complicated  nostrils,  and  surrounded  by  an- 
other smaller  membrane  ;  the  upper  portion 
next  tlie  frontal  leaf  thick  and  fleshy,  the 
lower,  above  the  lip,  fine.  On  either  side 
without  this  are  three  smaller  parallel  mem- 
branes or  frinf^es,  reaching  from  the  eyes 
downwards.  IJody  short,  thick,  of  a  liglit 
mouse  colour.  Interfemond  meiuhranc,  nar- 
row, square*  including  the  tail,  which  con* 
nistft  of  about  four  joints,  the  half  of  the  last 
Joint  being  free  at  clie  puiiil.      Pubes  naked. 


Vespertilio  up.  Bars  small,  *iiK( 
shorter  than  the  hetKl  ;  ortillo 
rouudeil^  colour  aboro^  pale  dm 
beneath  lighter.  Lcnf^lh  % 
iV— -ii;  *»rpusl,^; 
inches, 

Vespertilio  sp.  Smaller  tliao  ibe 
largtir,    i-ouuded,  ucarlj    i 
head*  Oreiilon  curved  aad 
end.     Colour  dark  browa  ai 
Length    1  ^ ;    tail    ^\    ^ 
rxpansiou  of  wiuga  7  ^ 


St; 


^Ub 
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I  Indicns,  Geoff.  Mask  Bat  or  Shrew. 
Sorec  CGsrulescons.         ^ 

Can.  I  Chachunda,  Duk. 

8  labiatns,  BlainvUU}. 
Prochilas  labiatus. 

Kiutuli,       Caw.  |  Reech,  Duk. 

Mah.  I 
pecpliar  dentition  of  this  animal,  dis- 
iing  it  from  the  grenus  Uraus,  has  been 
ed  by  Colonel  Sykes.  There  are  never 
han  4  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw. 
crania  agree  in  this  pecnliarity. 
3od  seems  to  be  black  ants,  termites, 
fruit,particnlarlythe  seed  of  theCassia 
of  the  date  tree,  <&c.,  and  honey.  When 
!,  they  carry  their  cubs  on  their  back. 
\  a  bear  was  chased  and  killed,  having 
her  two  cnbs  in  this  manner  nearly 
ailes.  It  appears  to  be  a  long-lived 
Instances  are  known  of  their  living 
ate  of  captivity  for  40  years, 
i  Nair. — Fr.  Cuvier,     Indian  Otter. 

•  water  dog."  Can.  I  Hud  or  Hada,  Mah.  of 

" 1      the  GhatH. 

I  Jelmanus  andjalman* 


Mail 


DUK. 


ekkDo.ofcheWud- 

be. 

ta,    "  water  dog")  I      jar 

DDK.  I 

I  mtilatts. 

Cunis  faniiliaris,  (wild  variety.) 
uneiisis,        Sykes.  j  JuDgli  Kutta, 

wild  dog  was  not  known  in  the 
m  ^lahratta  Country  tin  til  of  late 
It  has  now  become  very  common, 
renmstancc  of  their  attacking  in  a 
nd  killing  the  tiger,  is  universally 
I  by  the  natives.  Instances  of  tlieir 
the  wild  boar,  and  of  tigers  leaving 
>  in  which  a  pack  of  wild  dogs  had 
p  their  quarters,  came  to  Sir  Walter 
own  knowledge ;  and  on  oneocc^ision' 
of  the  officers  of  tlie  18th  regiment, 
,  Baw  a  pack  run  into,  and  kill,  a 
imbar  stag  near  Dharwar. 

pallipes.     The  wolf. 
C.  lupns,  var.  EIL 

Can*.  I  Landi^h,  DuK. 

ipecics  does  not  appear  to  differ  from 
tnoii  wolf.  Three  young  ones  which 
gUiot  had  alive  for  some  time  agreed  I 
ch  with  the  description  of  the  Canis  j 
of  Colonel  Sykes,  but  several  adults  | 
hot  differed  in  their  colours  and  gene-  i 
icier.  The  head  was  large,  the  muzzle  } 
the  colours  in  some  cases  more  inclin-  1 
ifons,  particularly  on  the  fore  legs  ;  j 

some  cases  were  deep  red  ;  and  the  i 
onr  was  found  on  the  muzzle  from  the  j 
lie  nose.  Others  have  more  rufous  on  , 

87 
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the  hind  legs,  together  with  some  black  on 
the  thighs,  rump,  and  tip  of  the  tail.  Leugtli 
from  mnzzle  to  insertion  of  tail  36  to  37 
inches }  do.  of  tail  16  to  17^  :  height  at  shoul- 
der 24  to  26 ;  length  of  head  10 ;  cii*cam- 
ference  of  do.  16  to  17 ;  weight  of  an  adult 
female  42  lbs.  The  wolves  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country  generally  hunt  in  packs, 
chase  the  goat  antelope  (Gazzella  arabica), 
steal  round  the  herd  of  Antelope  cervi- 
capra,  and  conceal  themselves  on  different 
sides  till  an  opportunity  offers  6f  seizing  one 
of  them  niiawares,  as  they  approach,  whilst 
grazing,  to  one  or  other  of  their  hidden 
assailants.  On  one  occasion,  three  wolves 
were  seen  t-o  chace  a  herd  of  gazelle  across 
a  ravine,  in  which  two  others  were  lying  in 
wait.  They  succeeded  in  seizing-  a  female 
gazelle  which  was  taken  from  them.  They 
have  frequently  been  seen  to  course  and  run 
down  hares  and  foxes  ;  and  it  is  a  common 
belief  of  the  ryots  that  in  open  plains,  where 
there  is  no  cover  or  concealment  they  scrape 
a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  which  one  of  the  pack 
lies  down  and  remains  hid,  while  the  others 
drive  the  herd  of  antelope  over  him.  Their 
chief  prey  however  is  sheep,  and  the  shep- 
herds say  that  part  of  the  pack  attack  and 
keep  the  dogs  in  play,  while  others  caiTy  off 
their  prey ;  and  tliat,  if  pursued,  they  follow 
the  same  plan,  part  tnming  and  checking 
the  dogs  while  the  rest  drag  away  the  car- 
cass, till  they  evade  pursuit.  Instances  are 
not  uncommon  of  their  attsckiug  man.  In 
1824  upwards  of  oO  children  were  devoured 
by  wolves  in  the  Purgunnah  of  Bone.  Some- 
times a  large  wolf  is  seen  to  seek  his  prey 
singly.  These  are  called  won-tola,  and 
reckoned  particularly  fierce. 

Canis  aureus,  Lin.     The  jackal. 
Nafi,  Can.  |  Kolah  also  Shighal,  Duk. 

The  native  sportsmen  universally  believe 
that  an  old  jackal,  which  they  call  blialu,  is 
in  constant  attendance  on  the  tiger,  and 
whenever  his  cry  is  heard,  which  is  peculiar 
and  different  from  that  of  the  jackal  gene- 
rally, the  vicinity  of  a  tiger  is  confidently 
pronounced.  Sir  W.  Elliot  says  he  has 
heard  the  cry  attributed  to  the  bhala  fre- 
quently. 

Vulpes  bcDgnlonsis. 

Canis  bcDgalensis,  Shaw  I  C.  Kukreo,  Sykes. 
uud  Pennant. 


Kcnk,  Cax. 

Kemp  iiari  (red  jackal)  „ 
Chandak  uari,  „ 


liomri ;  Nomri, 
Kukri, 


Duk 
Mau. 


Length  from  nose  to  insertion  a£  tail  20 
inches;  do.  of  tail  14  in. ;  weight,  male  7^ 
lb.;  female  OJ  lb.  — both  large  specimens. 
Shaw's  animal  appears  to  be  identical  with 
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tUo  Ouuia  Kokreo  of  Colouol  Sykea.  Its 
priiicipul  loo4  \s  ratrt,  hind  crabn,  ^ttiss- 
luip[)cr^«  WliIc;*,  &c.  Oil  01  le  ««^o>ihiur»  a 
hsiU'  iU^vxJUi'tni  luati^o  wiLs  fuwnii  Xii  ilii? 
8iuuiucli^  It  always  liiu'nivvH  in  (ipni  plains^ 
ruii8  witli  irtvat  f^jH'iHl,  tloubliiij^  hko  n  Imrif' ; 
but  iuBtviul  ui*  i^tvvtchiu^  uiM.  at  first  Uko 
thut  HtiJiiiiil^  ttud  tt'usliu^  t^o  Uh  iuvun  as  u 
IjiNt  rtfhouix'e,  tlitJ  l<>x  luriiH  more  >tt  fii*SHit, 
und  if  it  eiitniot  ftaijriio  the  ilo^^^-,  it  tlien 
^oen  ytmi^-lil  asvay.  it  in  iruiai'kabln  llmt 
iliou^h  tiic  biusli  is  j;,^L*no»^iHy  tJpt  with 
blsick,  11  whiio  o»^t»  is  itfetiMiuijally  ti*ninlt 
wbiio  ill  otlitT  jnuis  uf  liiLiin,  118  iu  CiitcU, 
thu  tip  i?i  alvvnys   wliito. 

\  i  ve  r ra  ui  al  u  t-*c€'  1 1»^  t  h  . 
Vivcrm  ludica,     Gsiorr.  |  V.  msso,  lltiKsr. 

Putm^in  bekk,  Caw  |  Ku^^turi,  Ma  a. 

Mj^lkk  billi,  Diik.  I 

Jjc'iij^ili  fnnu  tlid  iiuijc  U\  iuisuriicjii  of  t4kil 
2«  incLios;  do.  of  tail  15|  iil — UJlal  ii7,|  — 
wei^lit  o^  lb. — ail  adult  feiuide.  Vario« 
Tnui.;h  ill  lLo  liistributioa  uf  tbo  marks  ua 
tho  fur. 

Maagu^ata  uiunguis, 

MungU,  Caw.  |  Muh^i.^xk'^,  Di  k* 

Tlii'Ve  dooH  I  ait  njunrar  to  be  any  diilbr- 
eacu  butwt'cMi  ibe  J[uiiM;usta  (tiunj^n^,  uatl 
^biiir(U.sta  ralra,  btitli  of  vvhioli  art/  roft^iTi- 
Lli)  to  tliu  HurjRsstt^ti  j^ri^cub   uf   UchiuaiXf^t* 

Muii^usta  vittimlliH, 

IJLTiK'stesi  viitionliiti,  /All net/,  PruceiiL  Z'W*  Sec. 
iH^Ti^  Pi4i't  ill.  p.  G7. 

A  tijHJcihicu  uf  tbis  ainiiia!  was  prtJcured 
in  tbu  tbirkrst  part  of  the  *^ lint  lure-^iH  by 
atTtvidi!iii,  in  1^2 'J,  and  it*  now  iit?puf*it-ed  in 
tlitj  lirSiisb  Mu>uuia.  It  Is  vi?ry  niix\  iiihabiis 
only  tbe  tiiiijki.'?*fc  woml^  ami  itrt  hnbiLS  aru 
\iu\v  km>\vn,  8izc  ilic  ynim!  a* M.  ^^Tiht-a^ 
liic  aaiiual  wa.s  Ii»'^t  ii|^'ured  in  i%i3*J. 

Paradox  ur  as  masaaga. 
r.  typns. 
Keiti  K'k,  Can.  |  Memiri,  Dkk, 

Common  in  the  Main  ad,  living  iti  lives, 
thatctiL'il  ruufs  of  hoUiaOe)  aad  butn,  etc. 

Muhi.  ¥L  inel*.  Fi>iaalu.Ft.  iiw 
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I       LenirHi  from  iintsn  t^  ui^ 
b  in. ;  do.  of  tail  I  fr>.  5  iiv— t 
dti.   of  biMid    1    ft.   10   iu. ;  CI 
do.  1  fi.  8i  ia. 

^       Felia  tigri^,  L!h, 

iruli.  C411. 

Tbc  tigei*  IK  ooiaafoii  ov 
India,  l)r»rilintr  i»»  tbi*  fot\>»l 
tmoLs,  aad  t'omiii*^  uiUt  lUk\ 
wli(;a  tbfrj  ^r.iiu  in  oil  thii  art 
places  tbi«y  do  iiitirh  luimdit** 
evtai  known  to  eai  ry  oil  thte 
Lti'  the  villaireH,  wiiiUt  hI 
vonualaliH  dainni^  tlit3  td^bt. 
HIV  tbo  kirt;i*Ht  dioit«iiHHiti» 
laalu  and  feiaat^v  kitted  in 
Mahrntla  oouatry,  U?t%vtx*u  tW 
;iTid  l>iZ'>i  iacla'<iiv^e,  liiiil  Mttunlii 
jjai'LiOU  uf  I'roiu  7'J  i^j  HI>  ifidtvidii 

AitiiU  liwie.  Ilu, 
n,  in,    f  t.  ta* 


L«miitK  from  M*  ist*  to  I 
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LonirtU  ofbotly...!      10^  „  I  'Vn 

Do.  luiL*.    .,  ,„l       74  »>  i   *^ 

LeaLftli  of  lioad , !t■f^^.  „  ...  o/'^, 

l>u,       oar 1^*^  „  •••  i^ 

Dihtsiacc  between  earn ii/^,  ,, 

LtJUgtb  of  bulo  of  foit;  fout.  2  *^  „  ..,  \  ^\ 

Do.              bind    do,.  ;j/^  „  ..    2/^ 

Wd^'bt ..., 8ilba„  .„  ii^iU 

Jlyoata  iitriata, 

Tl'J^                        Can    I  Turaa,  Dvil. 


[  Tout!  ,   n    »|     m 

'      Khuulilur  to  ti'id  *tt  >     :S     *|      1 
I      Iocs     ...-,«  J 
f  rotn  thti  <»IIr>w  V  » t 

th<;  «\ln9il« ily  uf  Ihr  >     I   1  u 

I       Umm .   .    ...  I 

I  * U (niitn To fvlMJC behind •       ,     »       ^  ••• 

Uh*  ^UonUkr.  J      *    ^       ^  "I 

f  — .oruiPttvck  .*  ,,,..  li    *     ^  ^ 

I  —  ofriniwinl  .  v  V     9   9 

oMoiYM  rill  Allot  tf  I  «    - 

ihevtbow,, I  '    *      •*     ♦• 

1   Wv^^Ul ..,„  „  3&Ulj^.  ^Kft  Iti 

'  NoUiim/  ifi   tiiore»  ccHunMiti 
tiy:^M•^i  of  1*2,    14,  und  i.>V4*ti 
^t"iHi  jM-i-Hous    c!ouWtit  tla*ra.*^ 
*  sariit|^    tlio  hkiaw    of  nit    niiii 
I  lukvM   otf;   and    Sir.    \\\    Ell 
[  smfjd  a   lion    uf     l*   fWt    4 
wjiH   aiit4Kl    by    anotluTr   uf 
I  journal,    ft^   11     fwt:    atid 

ll!— the  ojif  luivio^*-  nu^&ffii 
I  taken  ojV   and  pallvd    iHit^] 
wa:j    streUdanl   to  ttitt    at 
dry.     Hed»Hfs  tioi  lK*'ti«tval 
i^vor    beiMj    kai»wu    ibak    ivuH 
foot.     Tbe    toiiialo   luy>  fruiMf 
and  does  nor.  brt^cs]  iii  tmf  iv 
Tlieir  cbiefpn^y  U  i!««t.tfurbnf  j 
tlm  wild  bi»g,  tbts  ttmobyr,  i 
tho  sprUeii  dt*«r.      It  in  | 
aaiai.il  uud  alwaya  mctii 
until    wouadi^    ur    |ii\iv<i 
staaceM  eamu  to  unties  of  | 
to  velinqaiHii  its  [ir«y 
driviug  it  ulf      In  imi« 
was  made  of  a  herd  ui  \^ 
a  tii^'tii    I  but   had    B«u«?d  j 
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it  to  drop  htm.  Its  retiring  &om 
dog  bus  already  beeo  advei^ted  to. 
the  wild  hog  often  becomes  itja  prey, 
Imes  Calls  a  victim  to  the  hncceKsfaJ 
le  of  the  wild  boar.  Sir  W.  Elliot 
Itiud  a  full  grown  tiger  newly 
ilfvideotly  by  the  rip  of  a  boar« 
id  two  ttimilar  iuataiioes  were  related 
by  g^Qtlt^mou  who  had  witaestied 
IB  of  a  tiger  the  other  of  a  panther. 
generally  believed  that  a  tiger 
ciils  biB  own  fuod  aud  will  not 
EMI,  but  he  met  with  one  instance 
bM  and  two  full  growu  cuba  desroar- 
ihtak  (hat  had  died  of  dii^ease.  He 
Mream  in  the  eveniug,  and  next  day 
iport  of  tigers  having  been  heard  in 
t«  he  followed  their  track,  and  found 
i  dragged  the  dead  anicial  into  the 
?  a  ooru' field  and  picked  the  bouea 
an,  after  wUich  they  found  a  bufialo, 

*  and  eat  only  a  email  portion  of  it. 
ini^tauce  was  related  iu  a  letter  from 
ated  sportsman  in  Kandetsh,  who 
cilled  a  tigress,  on  his  return  to  hia 
kat  a  pad  elephant  to  bring  it'bome^ 
Bseoger  I'eturnod  reporting  that  on 
rrnl  he  found  her  alive.  They  went 
,  morning  to  the  spot  aud  discovered 

had  been  dragged  into  a  ravine  by 
liger  aud  half  the  ciu-cass  devoured. 
^d  him  close  by  and  killed  him  also. 
els  in  Kandesh  say,  that  in  the  mon* 
lea  food  is  scarce,  the  tiger  feeds  ou 
jd  an  instance  occurred  some  years 
lat  province,  of  one  being  killed  in  a 
pictreme  emaciation,  from  a  porcu- 
in  that  had  passed  througli  his  gullet 
&&ted  bis  swallowing,  and  which  had 
!  beeo  planted  there,  in  hia  attempts 
^ae  of  these  animaln  his  prey.  Many 
ions  ideas  prevail  among  the  natives 
Z  the  tiger.  They  imagine  that  au 
^l  lobe  is  added  to  its  liver  every 
l^t  bis  flesh  possesses  many  medicinal 
'l  that  his  claws  arranged  together 
}  form  a  circle,  and  hung  round  a 
eck,  preserves  it  from  the  effect  of 
^*e.  That  the  whiskers  cougtitute 
'  poison,  which  for  this  reason  are 

*  Dttrnt  o^  the  instant  the  auimals 
kL       Several    of   the   lower   castes 
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The  Hmaller  ynxitij, 
Karkal,  Cam. 

Gorbucha,  Dun, 

Bibla,  of  the  B^usi. 
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Of  this  species  thei-e  appear  to  be  two 
varieties^  a  large  aud  a  small  kind,  though 
some  are  of  opinion  that  the  smaller  animal 
is  the  leopard.  CoL  Sykes  also  distinguishea 
two  kinds  of  cheeta,  but  coni^iders  the  larger 
one  to  be  the  leopard.  The  natives  dis- 
tinctly recognize  the  two  kind^  by  different 
names.  Shaw  says  the  leopai^  is  distin* 
guished  from  the  panther  by  its  paler  yellow 
colour,  and  again  that  the  leopard  is  con- 
siderably the  smaller  of  the  two.  Here  the 
paler  is  the  larger.  The  most  remarkable 
difference  between  these  seems  to  be  that  of 
size,  but  on  a  careful  iuspection,  other  parti- 
culars are  detected*  An  examination  of  a 
large  collection  of  skins,  gave  the  following 
chatactei's :  The  large  skins  measured  from 
4|  to  5  feet;  the  tail  2|— 7| ;  the  height 
appeared  to  be  2^;  tlie  smaller  ones  were 
S  tjo  Zl  ft  loQg;  the  tail  2^—6;  the 
height  was  from  1^  to  2.  The  colour  of 
the  Uu'ger  skins  was  generally  pale  fulvous 
yellow,  the  belly  white,  whilst  others  wero 
deeper  aud  more  tawuy,  some  being  a 
sort  of  reddish  yelli>w,  without  any  white 
at  sO,  benetith.  In  the  Kerkal  there  is 
also  a  gi*eat  variety  of  shades.  But  gene- 
rally a  greater  immber  of  Huniga  are  pale 
coloured  and  of  the  Kerkal  dark ;  whence 
probably  the  name  of  the  latter  from  kera, 
dark  or  black.  As  a  goueml  rnlo  too,  the 
fur  of  the  Honiga  is  shorter  and  closer :  that 
of  the  Kerkal  longer  and  looser.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  spots  is  always  the  same.  They 
may  be  characterised  as  imperfect  annuity 
consiatiog  of  groups  of  spots,  arranged  in 
imperfect  circles;  but  sometimes  approxi- 
mating more  and  becoming  tike  trefoils  .\ 
squai*es  :  :  or  like  the  impression  of  a  dog's 
foot,  particuJarly  along  the  dorsal  line,  and 
on  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  loins  and  legs* 
Where  the  ground  colour  is  dark,  the  spots 
are  more  confused.  The  tail  is  without 
annuli,  spotted  throughout,  but  sometimes 
the  sputa  run  into  each  other  at  the  end, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  black  tip.  The 
large  variety  is  found  chiefly  among  the 
rocky  hills  to  the  eastward,  the  smaller  is 
more  common  in  the  wooded  country  of  tb^ 
Mnlnad.  The  fonner  is  a  taller,  slighter, 
more  active  animal,  exceedingly  strong  and 
tierce,  the  latter  is  smaller,  and  titoater,  and 
1  varies  much  in  nize,  some  beinp  not  bijrger 
than  ft  largo  tiger-cat,  though  the  skull 
proved  them  to  be  adult  animals.  Th© 
latter  may  be  killed  easily,  whUe  the  Honiga 
is  a  very  formidable  assailant;  and  several 
instances  occurred  of  ae  many  as  four  meu 
having  been  killed  by  one,  before  it  was  pui 
hoi-8  de  combat.  The  strongest  marked  diiV 
ference    of  character    that    Sir    VV     Klliat 
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ol)s6rTed|  was  in  tim  nktiHs,  thnt  of  tiie 
Huiiig'ii  btfiii^  lunger  jund  nioitj  puiitt'ed, 
wifcli  a  ridge  run  Ding  alonr^  the  uL?ciput> 
a.nd  luQob  doveiopBil  fur  the  iitta^^hmeut 
ot*  the  muHuleH  of  the  iieuk — while  those  of 
the  kerkal  WBrt<  rounder  aud  the  boiiy  ridge 
was  wiiiitint(,  '  If  thirt  t^hanieter  bo  uuiverHal 
and  permiiiieut,  \i  will  Ht!'oi*d  a  ^uod  trrouud 
of  diHtiuction.  He  was  dit^pfmed  to  connider 
the  ludiuu  speciijH  as  eoubiutiutr  uf  tki\ie 
varieties, 

(a),     the  larger  or  Houi^a, 

(b),  ditto  of  a  uniform  black  colonr,  from 
the  Malabar  Coai^t,  the  Bpotn  appeanug  wlieo 
the  light  shiueH  utrougly  un  the  stkin. 

(c),     thettiJialler  variety  or  kerkal. 

The  following  are  the  dimeu^ions  **f  a 
very  large  houiga  killed  iti  tlie  Maluad  : 
length  of  body  from  liose  to  insertion  of 
tail  4  ft.  6  in.  t^il  o-2  ;  in  all,  7-8  :  height  at 
the  shoulder  2  ft.  OJ  in.  from  endfcj  of  toe«  to 
top  of  niioulder  2 — 7;  cire urn fereo re  of  the 
area  below  the  elbow  1-3;  bead  1-lL  This 
was  a  Tery  large  luale  called  by  tiie  uatives  a 
Mar-bo niga,  atouter  tliau  the  geremlity  of  the 
larger  kiud. 

Fetis  jubata,  Llti*     Hunting  Leopai'd. 
P*  guttata.  j  T.  venatiea. 

Oliircba,  Chirtaa,      Can,     Yatt  Hindus taai  of   the 
Siwungi,  ,,  u-aiutirtt* 

Chitii^  UiK. 

They  are  caught  ui  the  Southeru  Mali  rat ta  j 
district  and  are  taained  to  kill  the  Ajittdope  | 
eervicap!'a.  They  are  tiiugh t  al  wnyn  to  single 
out  the  bufek,  which  ia  geiieitdly  the  last  in 
the  herd  ;  the  huiitsrnen  are  unwilling  to  slip 
until  they  get  the  herd  to  rwu  across  theio, 
wlien  they  drive  on  the  cai-t,  and  uiiLgod  the 
cheeta. 
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adult  male  of  th«»  VViigiftIi  j 

from  the  muzzle  to  the  iti 
which  is  nearly  11  iiior 
inches.  The  culoiir  J 
darker  on  the  baok— ] 
yellow  on  the  Mdet* — wWt 
piiri^  of  the  body.  The  fo 
gitudinal  spots.  In  a  Iijmi 
the  vertex,  four  liues  mti 
the^outei*  broader,  tbe  eenins  mm 
and  these  two  Wt  are 
uninterruptedly  to  the  tail  i 
diHgt>naUyiuto  large  lungifudt 
Hi*e  cootiuued  in  rown  of  ^tuidler  m 
to  the  centre  of  the  belly.  Tbere  « 
rows  im  each  iiidt\  exclusive  of  I 
lines.  Two  smaller  bauds  riiii( 
along  the  upper  )ip»  to  a 
ning  tiunwversely  below 
HI  in  1 1  ar  nan  8  Verse  band  s  _ 
a  i-ow  of  KpotK  between  *H 
arm  hna  two  broad  Ijantbi, 
dark  bi-own  or  iittarly  bl 
spotted  on  the  upper  htM 
annulate  towards  the  tip. 
— ^liviog  iu  trees  in  the  tJii 
pwyiug  ou  birds  tmd  amali  qu 
sliikan  declared  that  it  dropg 
auimsiLs,  and  even  ou  deer,  ana  i 
into  the  neck  ;  that  th«  atiuiml 
deavours  to  roll  or  &b«ko  i&  4i€« 
ia  destroyed. 

"blufi.    The  diflTertmt  IndUaa  J 
genus  desciibed  i 


K  .)iM.'(i]ii6mcjuti, 
CJbauH  iybiuuH 


Geo/. 


Janffli  billi,  Dak. 

Bliaogap  Mah.  of  Ghau. 


Felis  chauB,  OoM,    Jungle  cat, 

Fi?!U9  affinig,  Gtay, 

F,  kutas,  Fca>r»on^ 

F*  erytlArotis  liod^jt^ 

Mftut  bek,  Can. 

Katla  bek  or  Karb^k^  .» 

Bella  bek  of  iliu  Waddar 

race  who  eat  them. 

A  nuniber  of  skiuB  wei*e  deposited  by  Sir 
W.  Elliot    iu  tlie  Bntibh  Mu^um. 

Felis The  Wagati,  of  the  Mahratta 

of  the  Ghatff,  Sir  W,  Elliot  was  unable  to 
identify  with  any  of  th«  species  described. 
It  seemed  tct  him  to  diifer  both  in  si^e  and 
colour  from  the  Felis  vivemnua  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Heathy  and  described  by  Mr.  Ben* 
fiett.  {Proceed.  Zool  Soc.  1 8i)3,  Pad  1,  p,  CB.) 
It  i«  peculiar  to  tlie  western  glmt  forests.  It 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Felis  tigrina 
f»r  Margay,  Opi.  -,  the  Felis  Javanenais  or  i 
JCuivuk*  Uorff;  aud  tU«   Fclia   diardi.     An  |  at  the  exti-tMautr.  B 


Mas  giganteuB.Han^tc^.Miur  i 

,,  decumauusPa/iW  ,,     i 

„  rattu8..,.^.Ji«*.    I 

,,  platTt^hrix.  ^i/ie^J 

,,  oleraceus,  ,ii}fket^ 

u  uitidus. 

„  nivi  venter, 

H  mu8cu]Q8,*««.Liii. 

„  plurimamiiUb, 

,1  pruvideutt- 

,t      rtiTtuB 

,1     rufescen.^. 
I,     tenncoJor. 
Some  of  thetie 
troublesome. 

The  Mas  gigaoien^i  of  Haidi 
fi*oro  the  Florida  mt,  ib«  tfpmtdlSi 
figured),  in  having  the  naved  •cd^ 
ei>mniou  rat,  wheretup  i£  iJjt;  KiucU 
it  in  covered  with  hair* 

The  Gerbillus  IndtcoB  of  Hi 
both    the^e   oharacterR,    the 
molars  being  the  ««mt»  mti  Umi 
species  w  hile  the  ti^il  haa  i 
as  the  Florida  rat,  ipvith  ihet 


arts  v«ry 


uiajds 
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\bf  the  length  of  the  hind  foot,  and  the 
t  €*f  tlie  toes,  and  by  the  carinafed 
ore  ;  characters  peculiar  toOerbil- 
eommon  points  of  resemblance, 
r,«how  how  intinvatdy  the  difierent 
I  connected  and  how  g-radnally  they 
Uto  e^eh  other.  The  remaining  species 
^ng  to  the  gronp  of  Maa  proper  with 
nlstefi  cheek  teeth. 

specieH    observed   in    the  Southern 
iitatta  Conntry  were — 
""  I  flat  molars, 

UkWs^  abort  mefatflrsi  (Neoioma). 
rgtjTFint-eus.    I     Arvicolu  iudieii. 
hairy  tail ;    long  met^itarsi  (Ger- 
billus). 
Una  indicn^. 
tnbcrcnlttted  inolarp : 
►  CoTered  with  soft  hair  (Mas). 

Mus  oleraeens.  Sifken. 

mfns New  up. 

m  ORcnltifl . ,  ,* .  Z>t ». 
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Mas  proiridenfl. — ElUot 


Mns  ludiouHt 

„     Kok, 
Neiokia  indica, 

ludian  mole  mfc 


Jerd. 
Can. 
Kng, 


Arvicok  Indica, 
MtiB  Pretoria 

Golatta  Koku. 


<7rtty, 
TcL. 


iimanits,..Xr*ik. 

ilntidee  ,New  9p, 
i€}oir«red  with  hair  and  spines. 

fi\\r\ii.Syhts.  |  Mna  boodaga.A\tc  sp. 

%t  diTiaion  hare  3  molars  in  each 

strong    alveolar    processes;  the 

largeat  one  divided   into  three 

irftofi verse   ridges   of  enamel ; 

into  two,  and   the  third  partly, 

flo,  as  the  centre  ridge  of  enamel 

Itotf ether,  or  oaly  pnrtly  across  the 

In  M.giganteiis  and  ^f.  gerbillos  the 

I  of  the   posterior  molar  of  the  upper 

orally  forms  only  a  dp.e'p  indentation. 

»rbinnsthe  incisors  are  more  prisma- 

fopper  ones  divided  by  a  longitndinal 

Ing  down  the   centre.       In  the 

Fspecieci  the  inoisors  s-re  ttmooth, 

Hh  a  longitndioal   mark  on  the 

uarface.      The  nppcr  incisors  in 

iHaft  also   are   mnch  more    curved 

|a  than  in  the  other   two.     In  the 

nsaal    and    superior    maxillary 

st  considerably    beyond    the   in- 

itt    the    latter   the  incisors  extend 

[llMBe  bones. 

,  <^aot4>ma)    gigant«n«,    Eanh   Lin. 
-Mom  Malabaricns,  Pennant^  Quad, 

Caw,  I  Gbonii,  Drn- 

[ISsgliich  name,  bandicont,  is  a  cor- 
of  pandi-kokn,  lit-erally  picy  rnt. 
A  i^naries  and  stick -yards  ;  feeds 
on  ^min.  Fierce,  bold,  easily  killed,  j 
i.  pecnliar  grunting  nnise  when 
id  or  aOf^ry,  Female  with  12  t^nts, 
d«rk  ohi-e  ir^pen  at  the  buse ; 
g  yellow  at  the  extremitic:). 

n 


The  Indian  mole  rat  or  provident  rat 
is  found  throughout  India  ranging  np 
t-o  a  considerable  altitude,  Geofiroy*8 
animal  is  not  sufficiently  particularized  to 
indicate  which  of  the  Indian  species  ho 
meant;  and  Gray's  was  given  under  the 
supposition  that  it  applied  to  an  Arvi- 
cola  which  he  subsequently  discovered  it  did 
not:  The  present* term  seems  snfliciently 
applicable  to  its  habit  of  laying  up  a  largo 
store  of  grain  for  its  winter  food.  The  koku 
is  from  13  to  14  inches  in  length,  and  weighs 
npwai"di*  of  C  oz.  It«  figure  is  thick  and 
strong,  with  powerful  limbs,  the  head  short 
and  tmucated,  the  ears  small,  subovate  or 
nearly  round,  and  covered  with  a  fine  down 
or  small-hairs.  Tbo  tail  naked  and  nearly 
as  long  as  the  body,  whiskera  long  and  full. 
Fur  long  and  somewhat  harsh,  brown,  mixed 
with  fawn,  the  short  fur  softer  and  dnsky* 
The  colour  generally  being  something  like 
that  of  the  brown  rat,  with  more  fawn  or 
red  int^rmixed^  and  lighter  beneath.  In  ita 
habits  it  is  solitary,  fierce,  living  seclndod 
in  spacious  burrows,  in  which  it  stores  np 
large  qaantitles  of  grain  dnring  the  har^^eat 
and  when  that  is  consumed  lives  upon  the 
huryalee  grass  and  other  roots.  The  female 
produces  from  S  to  10  at  a  birth,  which  she 
sends  out  of  her  burrow  as  soon  as  able  to 
provide  for  them  Bel  ve.«.  When  irritated,  it 
utters  alow  granting  cry,  like  the  bandicoot. 
Incisors  entirely  of  an  oi'ange  yellow  colour. 
The  dimensions  of  an  old  male  were  as  fol- 
lows : — length  of  body  7  inches  ;  of  tail  6 J  ; 
t*>tal  13J:of  head  1,'^;of  ear  ^^^gths  ■  of 
fore  palm  ^^ijths;  of  hind  2^*^th8.  Weight 
6  oz.  5  drs.  Tlie  race  of  people  known  by 
the  name  of  Wnddnrs,  or  tank- diggers, 
capture  this  animal  in  great  numbers  as  an 
article  of  food  ;  and  dnring  the  harvest  they 
plunder  their  earths  of  the  grains  stored  up 
for  their  winter  consumption,  which,  in 
favanrable  localities,  they  find  in  such  quanti- 
ties, as  to  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  it, 
during  that  season  of  the  year.  A  single 
burrow  will  sometimes  yield  hs  much  as  half 
a  seer  (about  a  lb.)  of  grain,  containing  even 
whole  ears  of  jowaree,  (Holcns  sorjtfhnm). 
The  kok  al^onnd  in  the  nobly  cultivated  bladi 
plains  or  cotton  ground  but  the  heavy  rninn 
often  innndali"  their  earths,  destroy  their 
stoi:es  and  force  them  t^>  seek  a  new  hafc 
Lifion  He  dn^  up  a  winter  burrow  in  A( 
gust  183J^,  sittiatt.*d  near  the  old  nne,  which 
was  deserted  from  this  cau:»e.     The  animal 


i 
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Itatl  lefb  ibc  level  ground,  and  coTisfrtrctetl 
its  new  habitation  in  the  sloping  bank  of  an 
old  well.  The  entrance  was  covered  with  a 
mound  of  earth  like  a  mole-hill,  on  remov- 
in  fir  which  the  main  shaft  of  the  ban*ow  was 
followed  along  tho  side  of  the  grassy  bank, 
at  a  depth  of  about  1  or  1  ^  foot.  From  this 
a  descending  branch  w^ent  still  deeper  to  a 
small  round  chamber;  lined  with  roots  and 
just  large  enough  to   contain    the  animal. 

J'mm  the  chamber  a  small  gallerj  ran  quite 
round  it,  terminating  on  either  side  in  the 
main  shaft  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber  ; 
and  the  passage  then  coptinned  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bank^and  opened  into  the  plain. 
Near  the  upper  entrance,  and  above  the 
passage  to  the  chamber,  waa  another  small 
branch  which  terminated  sitddenly  and  con- 
tained excrement.  Bat  these  borrows  are  by 
no  means  on  a  uniforni  plan.  Another  occu- 
pied by  an  adult  female  was  likewij^e  examin- 
ed in  the  same  neighbourhood.    It  was  much 

nore  extensive,  and"  covered  a  space  of  fibont 
l5  feet  in  length  about  8  in  breadth,  also 
in  a  grassy  mound,  of  which  it  occupied 
both  sides.  Six  entmnces  were  observed, 
(and  there  may  have  l>eeu  more,)  each  cover- 
ed with  loose  earth.  The  deepest  part  of 
the  bmrow  near  the  chamber  was  about 
three  feet  from  the  surface,  the  chamber 
raised  a  little  above  the  shaft,  which  terminat- 
jjdd  abruptly  and  was  continued  from  the 
apper  pari  of  the  chamber.  The  chamber 
lined  with  roots  of  gra^s  and  bark  of  the 
date-tree.  The  branching  galleries,  of  which 
there  were  six,  from  the  principal  shaft, 
appeared  to  have  been  excavated  in  search 
of  food.  A  variety  found  in  tho  red  soil  is 
much  redder  in  colour  than  the  common 
koku  of  the  black  land.  Another  variety 
is  said  to  frequent  the  banks  of  nullahs  and 
tot4ikothe  water  when  pursued,  bat  except 
in  size  thespecimena  seen  differed  in  no  res- 
pect from  the  common  kind  of  which  they 
appeared  to  be  young  individuals. 

Gerbillna  Indicns,  IJardw.    Jerboa  rat. 
O,  Hardwiokii,  Gray.         |  G.  cnvieri  Waterhouit. 
Huma  mtia,  Hind.     Tol  yotka        of  Yanaot. 

JhenJru  itidnr.        SaJ^sc.     Billa-ilei  Cax. 

Yen  Yeka      of  WuDiiUR, 

In  the  Jerboa  rat,  which  occurs  through- 
out India,  tho  mii/,zle  appears  to  be 
more  pointed  than  is  stilted  by  General 
Ilardwicke,  who  characterizos  it  as  "  very 
round,**  and  tho  colour  is  always  of  uni- 
form bright  fawn,  without  any  admi.^- 
tnre  of  brown  spots,  which  have  never  been 
observed.     Tlit*  iurisors  an:  always  of  a  deep 


yellow  col' 
the  tail  loi 
laale  meas 


large  and  full, 
A  large  ad  alt 
ly  7  inches; 


of  t4iil8yV:  ofboadt^A; 
foot  J^^ ;  of   hind    foot  a. 
They  KfB  said  to  be  Tery  prolil 
forth  16  to  20  at  a  birth   bo    ^ 
exagcreration,  and  the  litter 
exceeds  12.     It  is  the  commi 
owls,  snakea,     Liva^  in 
making  extensive  barrowa 
T'elly  Hoil  of  the  Mnlnaad, 
near   the  root  of  ahruba  or 
entrances,   which  aro  m 
from    which   the 
rapid  slope  for  2  or  3 
horizontally,  and  s^inda 
ferent  directions.     The* 
terminate  in  chambera 
foot  in    width,    eoutaimng 
grass.     Sometimea  coo  chai 
cates  with  another,  fhrrtuibi 
ner,   whilst  othera  appear   to 
and  the  entraneea  closed  wtili 
centre  chamber   in   one    bufm> 
large,  which   the  Wnddnrs*   aii 
being  the  common   apartment,  al 
the  females  occnpled  the  amoJUfl 
their  young:.     They  da  not  hoaH 
bat  issne  from  their  burr 
and  run  and  hop  abontj  ni        ^     r 
legs    to    look    rounds     tnaking  { 
leaps;    and,  on  the  alig^H 
iut<3   their   holes,      Tho    Wi 
species  also. 

Mas  decuman  as,  Lin, 

Manei  ilei,  CA?f.  |  G  bur  km 

Chooha,  Dun    | 

Not  so  common  above  the  G 

Mas  rattus,  Lin.  Bare. 

Mus  lanngiDoaas. — SlU^tL 

Mettade,  of  the  Wl^pdeks.  |  Knim 

The  name  adopf-od  to  deat] 
is  taken   from   the   word   in. 
soft  in  allusion  to  itn  fnr»  w 
soft — raettaui  meanings  •oft 
is  also  called  meitun-yrlkm, 
from   the    same  oatiae.       ft 
the    size    of  the    Jkok,    wbi 
resembles.       The    heftd    ts 
muzzle,     instead     of      betog 
truncated,   ia   sharp;    thct    m 
in  proportion  and  more  ovate. 
form  is  not  so  stout.     The  t 
than  tho  body.     The  ooloar 
brown,    with  a    niixinro  nf 
beneath,  filose  aod  eoft,  wil 
hairs  projecting.     A  large  adalT 
sured:— length   of   body,  ^. 
UiJ.  4^fth8;  t^tal  9V^Th«,  o5rl 
ear  (Myth.     Weight  2^    o^ 
lives  entirely  m  cultiTa^^ 
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I  «0CTeivefi  of  five  or  six,  making  a  very 
and  n\f^e  hole  at  the  root  of  a  bosh 
Ay  harbouring  amoTicr  the  heaps  of 
throvf  ti  fog-etlier  in  ihki  fields,  in  the 
burrow  of  the  kok,  or  contenting 
I  the  deep  cnieks  and  rtssnres  formed 
black  fioil  dnring  the  Itot  months, 
mbers  perinh  annnally,  wlien  tlieso 
hod  fill  up  at  the  commencement 
I  rfiin».  The  monsoon  of  1820  havinj^ 
^de^ient  in  the  usual  fal)  *A^  rain,  at 
niio^ncement  of  the  seiiRon,  the  meV^ 
bred  in  such  numbers  ns  to  become  n 
plague*  They  af^  up  the  seed  as 
i  i*t>wn,  Rod  continued  tlieir  ravRve« 
tl»e  grain  nppranclied  to  maturity, 
5  np  the  8talk8  of  jowareo,  and  cut- 
tht*  oar  to  devour  the  grain  with 
rfacUity.  Mr  Klliot  saw  muny  whole 
conipletrly  devastated^  as  to 
farmers  from  paying  their  rents, 
mph^yed  the  Wuddurs  to  destroy 
bo  killed  them  by  thousands,  receiv- 
^asare  of  a^rain  for  so  many  dozens, 
It  perceptibly  dimini.stnng  their  iium* 
llir^'  are  eaten  by  the  'rank-diggerR. 
tie  produces  from  *j  to  8  at  a  birth. 
ada  Elliotti,  Jerd.  Bn»h-Rat. 


I  EUiot 

Can. 

of  Wvt^OVUB. 


Mm  cKjffseus,  Kclaart. 
Sora-panjugadur,  Tkl. 


Poland V  is  aboxit  the  size  of  the  last 
or  a  little  larger — but  diflers  from 
ing  entirely  above  ground,  in  a 
conHtrncted  of  grains  and  leaves, 
[y  111  fho  root  of  a  bush  at  no  grenfc 
Jfrom  the  ground,  oOen  indeed  touch- 
so  r  face.  The  head  is  longer  than 
ibo  Mettade,  hut  the  tnnzzle  isblnut, 
ttHii  more  obtuse,  and  covered  with 
(linir.  The  face  and  cheeks  are  also 
than  those  of  the  other  rats ;  the 
d  and  villose;  the  eyes  moderate  ; 
er^  long  and  very  fine.  The  tail 
d  scaly,  somewhat  villose.  The 
Hn  olive-brown  above,  mixed  with 
•tieath  yellowijih  tawny ;  some- 
,  or  light  yellowish  grey.  A 
idt  niea»nred: — length  of  body, 
tail,  4^/r,th;  total  lOttth;  of 
;  *»i  ear.  iV^th.  Weiglit  nearly 
Oulttudi  lives  entirely  in  the 
clioi»*^ing   ita   habitation   in  a  thick 

TT '  the  thorny  branches  of  which, 

fOnd,   it  constrocts  a  ncit  of 
H7*  And  fibres  of  dry  grass,  thickly 
a*     The  nest    is    of    a    round   or 
pe,  from  6  to  9  inches  in  diame- 
hirh  rs  a  chamber  about  3  or  4 
eter,   in   which    it  rolls  itself 
and    through    tho    bush  arc 
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sometimes  observed  small  beaten  pathways, 
along  which  the  little  animal  seems  habi- 
tually to  pass,  Ita  motion  is  somewhat 
slow,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  the 
same  power  of  leaping  or  springing,  by 
which  the  rats  in  general  avoid  danger.  Ita 
food  seems  to  be  vegetable,  the  only  eon- 
tents  of  the  stomach  that  were  obser*ved 
being  the  roots  of  the  huryalee.  Its  habits 
are  solitary  (except  when  the  female  is 
bringing  up  her  young),  and  diurnal,  feed^ 
ing  daring  the  mornings  and  evenings. 

Mns  oleracens,  Syken. — Tree  Mouse. 
Utis  dumeticola  Hodgf.        I  Mns  povensie  Jiodgi* 
M«iiifi  yelka,  Cam.  |  Uarad  Lloi,  Cak. 

This  species  was  designated  as  M.  Longi- 
Cfitidatns  in  the  distribution  list  a  term  ap- 
plied to  it  in  M\\  Elhot*8  notes,  some  years 
ago,  when  he  believed  it  to  he  nndescribed,  as 
in  fact  it  was  at  the  time*  but  it  was  sub^e- 
qnently  noticed  by  Mr.  Bennett  from  a  speci- 
men taken  home  bv  Colonel  Sykcs.  [Proceed' 
Itifjs,  Zool  Soc,  jM>y  26,  1832,  p,  12L]  Ita 
colour  is  a  bright  chesvmt  above,  beneath 
pure  white.  Head  mi»derat<*,  muzzle  some- 
what obtnse,  ears  ovate,  tail  naked.  The 
dimensions  of  a  yonng  female  were : — length 
0  f  bod y ,  B  i  n  clicks ;  o  f  ta  i  1 ,  4^^ th  s ;  to tal  7^*^,  th s ; 
of  head,  1;  of  ear,  Ox*^th8.  TheMtMualka  is 
extremely  active  and  agile,  and  difficult  to 
catch.  He  never  procured  its  ne&t>  but  was 
told  by  the  Wuddurs  it  live*l  always  in  bash- 
es or  trees,  up  which  it  is  able  to  run  with 
great  facility.  Colonel  Sykes  merely 
observes  that  **  it  constructs  its  nest  of 
leaves  of  oleraceons  herbs,  in  the  fields," 
Whence  the  designation  he  has  adopted  for  it. 

^fns  flavescens, — ElHoi,  This  species 
somewhat  resembles  the  last,  but  is  nearly 
double  the  size,  is  of  a  paler  yellow  colonr, 
and  was  met  with  only  in  out-honses  and 
stables  &t  Dharwar,  bat  there  are  considera- 
ble numbers.  Habits  social.  Its  synonyms 
are  Tree  rat,  M.  rufescens ;  M.  arborens  ;  M. 
bmnneasculna,  and  in  Bengal  Gachna-in- 
dur.  This  is  a  pale  yellowish  brown 
above,  and  white  beneath.  The  head  is 
long,  the  muzzle  pnintedi  the  ears  very 
large,  subovate.  Dimensions  of  an  adult 
male  : — lecglh  of  body  5|  inches  ;  of  tail  6i, 
totaU2.     Weight  I  :^i  015. 

Mas  mnscnlus,  Lin,  Common  Indian  Mouse. , 
Mu8  dubina  Jffutg^on.  (  Mua  matiei  t?Miy, 

Mauei  liubuga,  Ca??. 

Mr.  Gray  considered  a  specimen  given 
to  the  British  Museum  to  difTcr  from  the 
Kuroi>ean  species. 

MuB  platythnjf,  Sykef,  |  Lcggada  pluty thrix, 

Jcnlotu 
L<^?frycido,    of  WriT>DtJ Bs.    I  KnJ  flei.  Cax* 

Kal  yclka,  „  j  Gijeli-gadii 


Til©  legj^yndo  ha«  also  been  deflcribe*!  by  I 
Mr.  Benimir-fnim  Colonel   Sykes'  spocitneiu  I 
Fr^H^f'^dinff^'^Znnl.  »SV.  ./«ne  26,  18:12,  p.  32L 
Sir  W.  liliiot  proposed  Ui  call  ifc  M.  wtxicola 
as  bettor   njcpr^^Rsire  of  iti*   habit«^  and  as 
beincf  exactly  equivRlent  t-o  itR  native  nartie  ;  [ 
platythrix  expreaning  a  generic   rather  than  i 
a  BpeciHc  chararfcer.   It  him  the  head  obi  on  j^,  I 
ihe  iQU/./Je  pointed,  the    ears   rather   UrjEf^, 
obloTig,  ronrided.     Inci.soi's  yellow-    Colour 
light    brown,    mixed    wiih     fawn;    b»me»th 
pure  whit-e;  the   white    Reparated  from  the 
brown  by  a  well  defined  pale  lawn  line*    The 
flattened  ppineB  are  transparent  on  the  back, 
beneath  Htnaller,  and  forming  with  a  far  a 
thick  cloae  covering.      The    dimensions  of 
ati 

Adult  ilale.     Do. 

Length  of  body,., 
,i       of  tail 


CThltla 


,  3A  incli. 

O    fl 


Female 

inches. 


-i«y 


Tot4il...  5^«1j 


•■*••*••• 


of  head. l^V 

o{  et^v *Y« ..t  „ 

offoT^epalm    „    ,-tV 

of  hiTui  palm  ,»     „in!F 
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yim  lepldns. — EUloi^ 

Cba  yalka,  Tkl,  j 

Thia  pretty  ltttl<^  s- 
preceding,  but  tp*  r»nly 
sixe.  Tlic  colour  is  sim  1 
it  ba/i  the  Rame  pure  wK 
j^eparated  frtim  the  npp*»r  by  an  i 
The  Mpinw*  are  small,  fioe^  Iniu*p4 
of  a  dnsky  tinge,  tjpt  with  fawn. 
lA  very  long*  being  naarlj  ot*© 
length  of  the  body,  and  ibo  mo« 
The  ears  are  large,  ovat**,  naked- 
white.  Tail  naked,  f^calr.  litl 
long,  fine  ;  the  3  middle  ditrit^  < 
foot  proilnce^i,  a^  in  Oerbitltiw,  iba 
ones  mn^^h  ikborter  and  nearly  e< 
dimenfJionR  of  an  old  male  w«*n— 
body  2yv^H  inch  :  of  tail,  Vo*^  *  ^ 


of  head  ^\  th 


Weight. , X 


oz,... 


,15drs. 


The  leggade  lives  entirely  in  the  red  gra- 
velly fioil,   in  a  burrow  of  morlerat^s   depth,  , 
generally  m  the  si  tie  of  a  bank.     When  the  j  q||[|,"J.j 
animal  if<  in  Ride,  the  entrance  is  closed  with 
umall  pebbles,  a  qnantity   of  which  are  col- 
lected  ouMide,    by   which    ita  retreat,  may  ^ 
alwayw  be  known      The  burrow  leadfi  i^  a 
chamber,     in     whioh     i^    a  I  no    collected    a  | 
bed  of  small  pebbles  on   which   it   sitj*,  the 
thick  close   hair  of  the   belly   protecting  it  | 
from  the  cold  and  rough ne^8  of  such  a  seat. 
It^  food  appeai-R  to  be  vegetable.  In  ita  habita 
it   18  mrtnogjimouH  and  nocturnal.      In  one  | 
earth   which  be  ojiened.  and   which  did  not  j 
seem  to  have  l>een  originally  constructed  by  | 
the  animnl   but  to  have  been  excavat<*d  by  | 
ant*»,  he  found  two  paira  ;  one  of  whicdi  weio  ( 
adults,   the  other  young  ones  abrmt   three  i 
parts  grown.     The  mouth  of  the  earth  was 
very  large,  and  completely   blocketi  up  with 
Bmall  fitonea  ;  the  pajtaage  gradaally  widened 
into  a  large  cavity,  from   the  roof  of  which 
aome  other  passages  appp«red   t4>  proceed, 
but  there  wa«  only  one  c*  mi  muni  cation  with 
the  surfticc,  viz.  the  cntranne.     The  old  pair 
were  s raited  on  a  bed  of  pebbles,  near  which, 
on  a  higher  Icv^el,  wa«    another  collection  of 
Rt-ones,  probably  intoided  for  a  drier  retreat. 
The  young  ones  were  in  one  of  the  pas.<ages 
Hkewiao    turnished    with    i\    heap    of   email 


of  ear  45-1  Of  ItR 
2|^-lOth;  ofbind  palm*^".  ^ 
but  in  geneni  it  doe«  not  » 
(or  4  drs.)  Lives  generally  in  pair* 
soil,  but  sometimea  a  pair  of  voi 
fonnd  in  the  same  borrow  witb  l| 
Doea  not  produce  more  than  4  or  I 

Sciurns  palmara]xi,(7in<i{, 
rcL 

Rat  palitiiftte  BrisM^  \  8.  peiieCllala 

BeraK  Buxn.  I  Kharri 

Lakki  »,      I  Vcxfata 

Can.  I  Vrtm^ 

The  eommon   spefnea    ia 
known  ;  the  other,  found   on 
of  the  Ghata,   is    darker,    t 
back  between  the  8trip**a  red 
stripes  small,  narrower  than 
kind,  and  not  extending  the 
the  back,     Tho   aize   of  lioth 
Length,  13  to  14   inches  ;    wi 
4  02.  12  drs-  ;    femalea  4  o«. 
young  are  bom  without  ary 
dark  lines  are  visible  along  tf 
ing  the  position  of  the  fiiture 

Scinrua  Etphinfitomi^  S^h 

squirrel. 

Shekra,  MtR,    |  Ke« 

I       it>»  Gil 
Mr.  Elliot  ohservcilthit 

colour  in  the  Ghat    vai 

r  I  escribed    by    Colonel    Sykea^ 

doubtful  whether   merf«  difl'< 
j  constitut-c  suftUntmt  gronnda 
I  lion    of  a   new   srpe«*H!t«.      H#i 
I  black  and  the  rtni  kinda  iiliiv, 

ht«  possession,   for  ni'>'>*** 
j  observed  the  mnst  pfi 
I  habit«»  cry,  and    in    cv»Tr    jw* 

in  thai  of  colour.   Though  !»• 


i^lbi 
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'the  S.  luaximtiii   in  the  forest, 

■obtained  Uiem    IVom  the  peoplu 

Yf  who  s»id  tLey  cuugUt  ilium 
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and  thai  of  Africa  ia  H.  Afriea  Atisti*alm  of 
Peleiii*      H,  l^uoutii   is   fouud  over  a  f^vaiit 


part  of  ludia,  from  ihe  lower  r»oge«  of  tbe 
Sparta  of  tbemouutaiuiniiiji^©*  '  Himalaya  to  the  tjxtreme  south  but  does  uot 
ation  to  vai-y  in  the  shade  |  occur  in  Bengal.  It  (urtii»  fxtunsive  bnr- 
Qmtiuti  of  coionr  li>iHbeeii  i*enmrk-  [  ruw8,  ofiun  in  uocietieH^  In  the  fciideH  of  hill«, 
^^or^ttield  in  the  Java  tion^ent^r  of  |  bankai  of  riverb  and  nuilMhs^  in  tije  hnad*  uf 
^tot'cie!**  the  Jandang,  or  Xjebchen- ,' lanks  and  in  old  mud  walU,  and  they  are 
IRl,  ft  bpeciiJien  of  winch  hun  been  vtiry  destructive  lo  crops* of  potatoes,  cai'ratii 
by  GeofiVov  as  S.  Albioeps  from  a  and  othtr  vegetablea.  See  Hystrix, 
forttuce  of  rhhi  kind.  Thesie  vsirie-  LepuH,  the  hare,  of  tlieso  there  are  fiv0 
kbly  depend  oii  h>cjdity,  and  have  '  specien  known  to  inhabit  tlie  Eant  Indies^ 
*  to  a  jjfreat  nialti plication  of  bpe-  L-  rufi  candatua,  the  cimionin  Indian  bare; 
ua  wu  liava  the  S.  niacrnrns  :  of  |  L,  ni^a'icolh.s,  the  bia^-k  iniped  hai'e,  L.  bis- 
eutttied  by  Cuvier  with  8.  maximus  |  pidus,  tbe  hispid  hare;  L.  peguen«is  of  Bur» 
euhis  ii(   Hay  ;    S.    ludicns   baid   to  '  mah,  and  h.  palli[>eH  of  Tiht?t. 

rnhay,    Jkc:  Fischer  makes  the  |       Manis,  the  pani/ali»kgtjnU8,  is  reproseut-ed 
I  ween  S.    maximus,   and  mac-  |  in  the  E.  Indies  by  iL  ]»«titruiactyla,  the  In- 


m 


eoiisii^l  in  the  former  having  the 
ripe  terminating  siniply,  whdo  in 
'  it  in  forked,     J*    B,  Fisch.  Sijn.  p. 

lys  PhilippensiB. — ElUoL 

8\klk*4f.  I  P.  oral  Tickdl 

^     MAiift,  I  Ural  KoL 

fl«?fiTgnuted  the  Bpecimens  of  this 
nieil  to  the  British  Mnseara  by  i  Alari,   1 
mmo  of  Phdippensis^  and  &haw-     ^^*'*^*i  i 


ac  uamo  ol  rhilippensis, 
ier  descriptjou   of  them  under  this 
is    the   brown    flying   Kqnirrol    of 
H'  the    peniusnhi   of    India.     The  | 
1^  the    male    is    20    inches,    and 

'21  «^  41  inches:  that  of  the 
^  and  the  tail  20  =  30  inches.  T)»e 
>ove  is  a  beautiful  jji'ey,  caused  by 
mixttire  of  black  with  while  and 
ivB ;  beneath  it  in  wliit^,  tlie  le^8 
erinr  baJf  of  the  tail  black.  The 
iatin^nifelied  by  an   irrcixuhir  patch' 

on  the  side**  of  the  neck,  i^shicli  in 
e  is  a  sort,  of  pule  fawn,  liis  very 
niid,  and  may  be  ti^med ;  but  from 
cy  in  dillicult  to  preserve.     Lives  in 

of  ti^ees  in    the  thicke8l  part  of  the 

z  leacnra,  Sykes*  Indian  porcupine. 
oetri8«  Brandt.  |  H.  Zeylaaicuji,  BlfjiK 
Uoai  6 ray,  Uardw. 

C*«»     S>iyul,  |» 

GoN't).     Sahi  ?  „ 

Ma  a  ft.     Sftori  or  Seaodi,  of  Gxm. 

HkvaIh  I  Yeddu  paudi,  T«L. 

three  porcupines  in  the  Ea^t 
aoara  the  Indian  porcupine,  H. 
the  Beugral  porcupine;  and  H. 
lie  ereatless  porcupine  of  Ne- 
Itimmh  and  the  Malay  peuinsu* 
IHipiiit)  of  Earopo  16  II,  cribtata, 


The 


dian  Scaly  Aut-l^iaiter,  if,  atirilin  r-he  Sikim 
Scaly  Ant-eater,  M.  javauicia,  of  Burinah,  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago* 

Maais  crassi  can  data,  drlffdJis. 
M.  Pimtadactyla,        Lin,  \  Broati-taiiod  luania,  Pen, 

l^augalja  a  Queu  Courte,  t/au. . 
Kowli  Mall  of       Giuta.  j  Sliallama,    {  of  fcU©  Bau* 

of  the  Wiii>- 
nuB.  I 

mania  buriYiws  in  the  ground,  in  a 
bknting  direction,  to  a  depth  of  fjum  «*to  12 
feet  from  the  surface,  at  the  vnd  of  which  ia 
a  large  chamber,  abiut  6  feet  in  circum- 
ference, in  which  they  live  in  paii^,  and 
where  they  may  be  found  with  one  or  two 
young  ones  about  th«  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  Thoy  close  up  the 
eiitt^ance  of  the  burrow  with  earth,  when  in 
it.  80  that  it  would  be  ditiittult  to  find  them ; 
but  for  the  pHi^uliar  track  they  leave.  A 
fenmle  that  Mr,  KlhtJt  kept  alive  for  some 
time,  slept  during  the  day,  but  was  re&tWs 
all  night.  It  would  not  eat  the  t^rmifeg  ur 
white  ants  pat  into  ira  box,  nor  ev«n  rbe  larj^e 
bhickant;  (Myrrm-xinilefctfsa.  Sijkt;s)  thuuvjh 
its  excrenieut  at  tirht  wa«  full  of  them.  But 
it  would  hip  the  water  that  was  ofTei-ed  Ui  it 
and  also  conjee  or  rice  water,  by  rapidly 
darting  out  itjs  long  extensive  tongue,  which 
it  repeated  so  quickly  a*  t-u  (ill  the  water 
with  froth.  When  it  first  came  it  made  a 
Bort  of  hishing  noise,  if  di<*turbed,  and  rolled 
itst^if  tip,  the  head  between  the  four  leira, 
and  the  tail  round  the  whole.  The  claws  of 
the  forefeet  ai'e  very  strong,  and  in  walk- 
ing are  bent  under,  so  that  the  upper  suiC 
face  18  brought  in  contaet  with  the  ground  - 
its  gait  is  slow,  and  thts  back  is  curved  on- 
wards. After  its. death  a  eingle  young  one 
was  found  in  it  (Sept.  15ih),  perfectly 
formed,  and  about  :iinghod  long.  ThemarlU 
9d 
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of  the  future  striated  BCiLles  were  distitietly 
visible,  and  its  long  tongue  was  liangiug  out, 
Tlie  tongue  of  the  old  ono  was  1  *2  iiiches  in 
leugthf  narrow,  flat  fleshy  to  the  tip,  the 
musule  along  the  hiwer  Hurface  very  strong. 
The  length  of  the  animal  was  4U  inches. 
The  weight  2  Ulhs, 

Elephas  Indicua,  Cuv, 
Ani,        CaK.  T^Ji.  Tel,  !  natbi,  Bitk, 

The  elephant  occurs  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
fiOttth  of  the  Poninsulaof  India,  nt  the  foot 
of  the  HimalayaH,  iu  Buruiu^h  and  iu  the 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

Sub  scrofa^  Lin, 

Bua  indicufl,  Jcttl, 

„    cnstAtua,  Wagner, 
Hftodi,  Can, 

Hikka, 
JevadI,  „ 


Sob  riUfttufl,  GckUg^L 

DUK. 

Mab. 


Boorm.  J  an  war. 

Sur, 

Dukut% 


The  Indian  wild  hog  differs  coosiderahly 
from  the  Gerniaa*  The  head  of  the  former 
ia  longer  and  more  poiutedi  aud  the  i>tunu  of 
the  forehead  etiiiight,  while  it  ih  coucave  in 
the  European.  The  ears  of  the  iornier  are 
small  and  pointed,  in  the  latter  larger  and  I 
not  &o  erect.  The  Indian  is  altogether  a 
more  active  looking  animal;  the  GL^rman 
a  stronger  heavier  appeai-ance.  The 
&me  difiereuces  are  perceptible  iu  ihe 
Jotnestieated  individuals  of  die  two  ooun* 
tries. 

MoschuB  mem  in  a,  Erxleheti,    Monaco  Deer. 
MeBiimua  Itidiofci  Qtay.     |  Muschiola  luitncnoideEi 

^lemiua,  Khok. — Ceylon  p.  21, 
Pissay,  Ham,  Toy,  £,  inti,  1  p  261. 

Berk%  Daika,  Can.  (  Pieei,  Pifiun,  ^Unn 

Is  found  in  all  the  large  fui*ests  of  India. 
Rusa  ariBtotelis,  Jerd, 

CerruB  hippelaphus  Cuv   I  Cervu«Jarai       HciDcsoff 


eqainufi  „ 

leacUetiauItii    „ 
Blaixv, 


SAdavi,  kadaba  Cax, 

fiataber,  MiH,  aod   Dkk. 
Dai's  Siogba  Erroocoiidiy 

of  timhomedaoB. 
Meru,  MAU.of  the  Gkats. 
Jaiui  MlMD. 


huterooereus 
Bauiuur  OuiLUY 


HiNP. 


Go>fDI, 
Bmxg. 


Jarao 
Mu!ia 
Ma-iio 
Kanuadi 
Ghons 
\  Gaoj 

The  different  Indian  names  of  Hippela- 
phuB,  Aristotelip,  Equinus,  are  applied  to  the 
fcamber  stag,  the  great  Indian  stag,  origi- 
filially  described  by  Ajnstotle  under  tlie  desig* 
iitiou  of  Hippelapbus,  and  discriminated  as 
i^h  liv  IV! r.  Duraucel,  in  the  Asiatic  Re* 
vol.  XV,  p,  174.  The  horns  of  dif* 
uviduals  present  great  diversities  of 
J  ho  only  eommoa  characttrs  are 
ui  jt  basal  antler,  springing  dii'ectly  and 
with  the  beam  fconi  thcbuiT;  and 
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the  beam  termimitiug  iii  »  I 
mity,  formed  by  a  branch  or  ( 
posteriorly  and  pointing^obliq 
But  Mr,  Elliot  met  with 
antlers,  of  trifu rented  oxtr 
case,  with  the  extremity  i 
division.  The  sjae  of 
sometimes    t  j;    14 

The  eohmr  \  ut  darin 

slate* black  ;   wiih  the  chl 
the  Hmbs,  the  under  par^l 
space  between  the  baUocka, 
l>iissing  into  orange    vmIIi. 
trending  into  a  targe  < 
tocks.     In   several    n.-i^nk^ 
hinds  of   a   pale   yellow  or| 
colour.     The«*o  weiH5 
the  shikariea  always 
same  as  tlie  conni 
ferencG   was    pen 
one  of  th«»se  lijt?l 
no    street ural    li 
young  black  feutuU^      iioth 
ine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
the  i^utuiH?  between  the  tnaj 
m axillary  bones.     The   licfck 
(ilothed  with  a   long  mane. 
sinus  is   very   Wvgc*      Wh« 
excited,  or  angry,  or  fright 
very  large,  and  cau  be  dt&t«^a 
Tbe  new  horns  «]*e  u^th  auj 
the  monsoon,  fi'om  J  a  tie  ^ 
which  time  the  ruttttij? 
The   ataga  are    then    tiettSol 
Elliot  ha.'iseeu  one,  wbvnsiij 
face  the  intruder  "for  a  tuotxH 
he^id,  bristling  his  niatii*,  di^ 
orbital  sinus  and  then  liaahii 

Cervos  axis,  X* 

Sorang,  Saraga,  Ca^.  |  Chitml^ ; 

Cenros  taunt  jack,  . 
CcTfttlai  ah 

Kanknri,  Cats,  |  Jaugli  ] 

Bekra,  Mau.  | 

This  animal  docia  not  \ 
respect  from  the  Kijaiig  of 
lands.     A   young  t»iiU«  of 
a    deep    chesnufc     cm' 
brow^ner  as  the  anin^  . 
tidns  its   Canare^e    n^^iu 
frequenting  the  KiiOfi^ 
dauai — 

Antilope  <  i  -4, 


Cbigri, 
Mriga, 

Kun(,HA! 
Kalweet, 
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ia  the  Alali,  of  the  Banri  or  liam 
illed  ulso  Aravi-ClrinchDr.  Tliey 
^larDOfnade  tribe^  who  live  entirely 
)^m  autelope  by  means  of  Rpringes, 
Wgf  aj'a  very  SQCoesafcil.  They  also 
TJliifa  (Felis  jubata)  for  the  Meer 
'm.  They  we(tr  a  dress  of  a  sort  of 
■ped  cloth  peculiar  to  themselves, 
Hi  dialect  of  Hindi  with  a  very 
[ntoimtioii. 

[the  Baori*,.*..  ,  ,,.  ..  the  Doe. 
antelopo  frequents  the  black 
luf  Bometimes  20  or  30,  each 
iy  one  buck  of  mature  age, 
young  ones?.  The  back  of 
^aya  drives  off  the  others,  as  goou 
to  turn  black,  in  the  course  of 
operate  combats  ensue,  by  which 
nt  are  oft^n  broken* 
irtis  of  the  male  in  the  Southern 
t  country  seldoni  exceed  19  or  20 
The  longest  seen  were  a  pair  of 
m  Hydra  bad,  24  inches  long,  with  o 
1.11  d  -50  rings  or  annul i ;  and  another 
^^ttewai*  whicli  were  titJ  inches, 
[seasoQ  commences  about  Febru- 
Dh ;  but  fawns  ar^e  seen  of  all 
Dry  season.  During  the  spring 
"buck  often  separates  a  particular 
I  herd  and  will  not  sufler  lier  to 
itting  her  oGl  and  intercepting 
apt  to  mingle  with  the  i*eat.  The 
I  often  found  alone  but  on  being 
always  rejoin  the  herd.  When 
a  met  with,  the  does  bound  away 
ort  distance  and  then  turn  round 
a  look — the  buck  follows  more 
f  and  generally  brings  up  the  rear. 
they  are  much  frightened  they 
onnd  or  spring  and  a  large  herd  go* 
1  this  way  is  one  of  the  finest  sights 
>1e.  But  when  at  speed  the  gallop 
tat  of  any  other  animah  Some  of 
Ifl  are  so  large,  that  one  back  has 
to  60  doesy  and  the  yoang  bucks 
rom  these  large  flocks  are  found 
ig  in  separate  herds,  sometimes  con- 
kft  many  as  30  individuals  of  different 
bey  show  some  ingenuity  in  avoid- 
In  pursuinpr  a  buck  once  into  a 
DT,  ^fr,  Elliot  suddenly  lost 
and  found  after  a  long 
rhe  had  dropt  down  among  the 
JLj  concealed  with  his  head  close 
lid.  Coming,  on  another  occasion, 
ad  doe  with  a  young  fawn,  the 
to  flight,  but  the  fawn  be- 
i  old  ones  endeavoured  t» 
Finding  however,  that 
roTining  after  them»  the  buck 
and  repeatedly  knocked  it  over 
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in  a  cotton  €e1d  nntil  it  lay  stlU,  when 


ran  off  endeavouring  to  attract  his  attention. 
Young  fawns  are  frequently  found  concealed 
and  left  quite  by  themselves. 

An  t  i  1  op  e  a  rabica .  Hein  p rich  an d  Eh  rai  herij . 
Fischer^ s  Stjnops^is  h  5.  p.  460. 
QazeMa  benettii,  Jenl, 

Buduri,  Can.  of  southern 

trtJooka, 
Mntlun,    Can     oV  north - 

<?ru  talooks. 
Tiska,  Cai*. 

The  Indian   gazelle 
cept  Bengal   and  the 


A.  BenDettli*  S]/hcs> 
Chikani,  Dk%, 

Porsya»    of    Baori,    tb© 

Biuk. 
Chari,  do.  the  doe, 


inhabits  all  India  ex- 
Malabar  Coast^  but  is 
most  abuudant  in  tho  desert  parts  of  Harri- 
ana,  Rajpotanah  and  Sindh.     Sir  W.  Elliot  ' 
regards  the  Antilopo  A  rabica  and  the  Gaxella 
benettii  hh  idenlicah     He  says  they  abound 
in  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  particularly  in 
Dhalak,    and    on    tho   western   shore  about 
Massowa,  nnd  probably  all   along  tho  Aby«- 
ainian  Coast.     The   gazelle  of  the    Hauraii 
and  of  Syria,  appeared  to   him  also   to  be  of 
this  species.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  Chikara' 
possesses  an  additional  interest,  in  l:)eing  the 
same  animal  as  the  roe   and  th^  roe-buck  of 
Scripture^     The  modern  name  for  the  gazellei 
in  Yemen  ia  Dabi  or  Dzabi  which  is  the  same] 
as  the     Hebrew    word   translated  *'  Roe." 
Dent.  X2V,  5.  It  is  likewise  the  gazelle  of  tho  ? 
Arabian  poets,  as  appears  from  the  common 
saying  **  The  eyes  of  the  Dabi  are   the  most 
beautiful  of  all."  It  is  found  on  the  red  sandy 
plains,    or   among     stony    open    hills,  and 
abounds    in    the    basaltic    formation   of  the 
Dckhan,  in   the   valleys   of  the   sand-stone 
formation,  and  generally  among  the    jungles 
of  the  red  soil  to  the  eastward  of  the  South* 
€«rn  Mahratta  Country.     It  is  never  seen  on 
the    black   plains,    nor   among    the    west- 
ern jungles,  nor  in  the  Mulnad.     It  is  found 
frequently   in    herds   of  three,   generally  a 
buck  with  two  does  ;    also  of   5,  U,  or  more. 
The  young  expelled  bucks  are  also  found  in 
separata  herds  like  those  of  A.   cervicapra. 
When  two  bucks  fight   they  butt  like  rams, 
retiring  a  little  and  striking  the  tbi'eheads  to- 1 
gether  with  great  violence.  When  alarmed  it] 
utters  aphorthiss,  by  blowing  through  the! 
nose  and  stamps  with  the  fore* foot,  whenceital 
Cunaruse  name  of  Tiska,    The  dimensions  of 
fin   adult  male  procured   at  Dumbal  in   the 
South  em   Mahratta    country,    were   bs   fol 
lows :    height   at    the    shoulder    2    feet, 
inches  ;  at  the  croup  2  feet  4  J  inches  ;  lengt 
from  the  nose  to  insertion  of   the    tail  iJ  feei 
6i  icchea  ;  of  tail  8i  inches ;  of  ear  6  inches 
of  homa  II  in,  of  head  9  in.     Weight  48  lbs. 
But  these  are  by  no  means  the  largest  dimen* 
sions  observed.     At  Deosa    in  Goo7.eiiitf  hoi 
mcajsured  three  crania,  the  dimexisiou^  of  th 


the  tiose,  nnd  a  line  from  the  eyes  t*>  the 
mouth  surraountecl  by  a  light  one.  Knee- 
brushes,  tail  and  fetlocks  behind »  blaclc ; 
chin,  breast,  luid  buttocks  behind,  white. 
Rest  of  tbo  body,  dark  fawn,  deeper  whore 
it  borders  the  white  on  the  sides  and  but- 
tocks. KaTB  long,  3  ridges  of  bait  along: 
the    inner    fiurfftco.  Inguinal    poroa,    2 

mamma?.  Horns  of  the  female  sometimes 
with  a  few  imperfect  annnli,  and  never  cor- 
responding with  each  other. 

Tetraceros  quadricornisi,  JenL 
A^  obickuni,  Hurduf,  \  T.  eirkvticoniis,  L^ach. 

Elliot,  I  T  pjicccroia,    j, 

Kood-gurt^ 

Kotri. 

Chouka, 

Choudingo, 

Jangli  Bfkkra, 

Bbeknv. 

In  the  Dekhan,  this  is  much  larger,  and 
the  colour  varies  considerably  both  from  the 
Hindostan  chikara,  in  which  it  is  of  a  **  uni- 
form bright  bay,'*  and  in  the  shades  of  indi- 
Yidnals  of  different  ages  in  the  Dekhan.  The 
spurions  horuB  are  so  smallj  as  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  adnlt  individaalfi^  and  are  sitn- 
ated  on  two  osseous  bumps  or  risings 
(strongly  marked  in  the  cranium)  from 
which  they  seem  to  be  easily  detached. 
These  osseous  rising^s  are  immediately  in 
front  of  the  true  horns,  between  the  orbits, 
rather  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  across  the 
forehead  through  the  centre  of  the  eyes, 
and  become  covered  with  black  callous 
akiit,   after  iha  loss  of  ih&  corneous  tips. 


and  i!«rk^fft  on  fh©^  imfl' 
becomes  lighter  on  the 
gradually  iuto  white  in  fit^ 
belly,  without  the  well  defin0 
Beparatioui  observable  in 
Bpecies.  The  forel^^,  part 
the  knee,  the  inside  of  the  fet 
and  edge  of  the  ears,  are  ver 
row  line  between  the  fore-li 
dually  widens  towards  the  hi 
inside  of  the  arms  and  tbtgli 
is  the  inside  of  the  ear,  in 
are  long,  and  arranged  in  iui 
The  hichrymatory  sinus  ia  k 
parallel  with  the  line  ofthi 
habits,  it  is  monogamoui^  nwA 
in  pairs,  frequenting  the  jmi 
undnhiting  hills  of  the  Mnin 
found  in  the  open  coantry, 
hills  un  the  eastern  ajile 
neither  does  it  ever  penetrftia 
torn  forest*.  The  dropphags 
served  in  heaps  in  pai 
said  to  be  fond  of  lic^ 
ccnce  of  the  soil,  from 
eisors  of  old  individuals 
be  much  worn,  and  so: 
together. 

Portax  pictufli  Jerctoii,  iim 
A.  trago-caitielna^  FaUa$»  | 


C^N. 

BUirld,                  Sattgoji. 

ButbTAtt. 

Bliirkura,               GoNDi. 

Hind. 

Bhir,                            ,, 

ti 

Kurui,                          „ 

Bhiral  of  BiriLa, 

Mahh. 

Konda-Sfori,               Tith. 

Maravt, 

Ru-i, 

Nil^giii, 


Can. 

Maua. 

HtND» 


It  is  found  in  tb^.ttiick 
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Tho  Sambnr  is  impatient  of  heat^ 
■^en  shade  and  deep  cover,  the 
^^tidiflareiii  io  the  snn,  and  in  the 
^Bfl,  at  noon,  it  reqtiirea  a  good  horfie 
mg  mn    to  come   up  with  it.     The 

drops  on  its  knees  to  feed,  and 
Und  defends  itself  by  butting  with 
!•  The  Sambnr  on  the  other  hand 
H^B  and  when  irritated,  ri^es  ou  ite 
^Bnd  stnlces  with  the  forefeet.  In 
^Be  Neelgao  is  found  in  the  open, 
^Hft ;  the  herd  marches  in  a  line, 
^Hling  with  S  or  10  cows  following. 
^gatiras.  Bisou  of  Sportsmen^ 
'  Tmil.  I  Bod  cavifrouB,  lUdgsan. 


Caw. 


Mabk, 
Beno. 


Giiviyii, 

Bac-gao, 
Pern  Jlaoo* 
Ktitu  yeiii, 
at  Mtindljih.        Uma,  „ 

he  bison  of  sportarnon,  is  one  of  the 

Bsals  of  the  Indian  fauna,  fre- 
the  extenBi\re  forest  tracts  from 
in  to  the  Himalayas,  from  Tin- 
Qgh  the  whole  range  of  the  Sy ha- 
^lina  np  to  Mahableshwar,  and 
,  in  the  Sherwaroyah  hills  near 
eergurh,  in  Kandes,  Rajahmnn- 
tewiae  to  be  fonnd  tn  all  tho  deep- 
r the  eastern  ghants,  and  an  the 
Ihe  great  rivers  passing  through 
bperfeot  craninm  which  seems  to 
Lfemale  of  this  species,  in  tho 
ice  Mnpenm,  is  iabellod  thos 
Jiaon  from  Knddah,  Straits  of 
en  ted  by  Lient.  Col.  Frith, 
[lery.**  **  It  ia  called  Gaviya  by 
e,  Jungli  khoolga  and  Uma  by 
lans  (though  it  has  not  the 
luity  with  tfie  bnlT^lo  to  which 
llll  names  apply),  and  Karkonaby 
^Bi  which  is  of  similar  import, 
^K  a  forest,  and  Kona,  a  ba^Talo, 
^Ko  very  remarkably  from  the 
J^and  thongh  it  approaches  consi- 
^OTo  to  the  description  of  tho  bison, 
generally  applied  to  it  by  English 
it  exhibita  marked  structnrnl 
Iteluding  it  from  the  Bisontino 
Bed  by  Cnvier.  Those  consist 
""  the  fore-head  being  **  flat  and 
3Cave,''  and  in  the  possession 
I  of  ribs.  It  IB  not  improbable 
ffannd  to  conetitate  a  connect- 
tho  Bisontino  and  Taurine 
Cmoat  remarkable  characters  in 
\  an  arched  corona?,  or  convex 
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bony  ridge,  snrmonnting   the  (I'Ontal  bone, 
and   projecting  beyond  it  so  as  to  make  the 
line  from  the  vertex  t^  the  orbit   a    concavo 
sweep  ;  tho   continuation  of  which  from  the 
orbit  to  the  muzzle  is  slightly  convex.     Tho 
other  distinctive    mark  is  the   prolongation 
of  the  spinous  processes  of  tho   vertobrce  of 
the  back,  from  the  withers  to  the  loins  where 
they  cease  abruptly.    These  processes  are  12 
in  namber  and  their  prolongation  gives  tho 
animals  a  very  extraordinary  appearance.  The 
largest  individual  Mr  Elliot  met  with  was 
killed  in  an  island  of  the  Ka!a  Nnddeein  the 
district   of  Soonda,   in  1827.      He    relates 
that  a  noted   shikaree,   tho  Patel  or  head-^ 
man   of  Alloor  (a   Hnbshee  or  negro  des- 
cendant of  sonic  of   the   numerous  African 
skvc^  imported  in  tho  l^th  century  by  tho 
mahomraedan   kings   of  Bccjapore  and  who 
still   exist  afi  a   distinct  race,  in   this   dis- 
trict), called  him  at  day  light  and  promised 
to  show  him  one  of  tho  animals  described  by 
him  as  the  wild  bnCTalo.  Crossing  the  river  in 
a  canoe,  ho  struck  into  tho  foi'cst  and   soon 
came  upon  a  track,  which  he  prononnced  to 
bo  that  of  a  largo  bxilL  On  this  he  proceeded 
with  the  steadiucsfl  and  sagacity  of  a  blood 
hound,  thongh  it  was  often  impei'ceptible  to 
our  eyes.     At  times  when  a  doubt  caused  ns 
to  stop,  he  made   a  cast  round,  and  on  re- 
covering the  track  summoned  ns  to  proceed 
by  a  loud  whistle,  or  by  imitating   the  cry 
of  the  spotted  deer,  for  not  a  word  was  spo- 
ken, and  the  moat  perfect  silence  was  enjoin- 
ed-    As  we  advanced  he  pointed  silently  to 
the  broken   boughs  or  other  marks   of  the 
passage  of  a  large  animu),  and  occasionally 
thrust  his  foot  into  tho  recent  dung,  judging 
by  its  warmth  of  the  vicinity  of  the  game. 
Wo  followed  his  8te]38  for  three  miles  te  the 
river,  then  along  the  banks  towards  Dan  del- 
ly,  where  the  animal  appeared  to  have  pass- 
ed to  the   other  side.     Wading   across,  we 
ascended  the  bank  of  a  small  island  covered 
with  thick  underwood,  and  some  large  trees, 
amongst  which  it  had  lain  down,  about  fif- 
teen yards  from  where  wo  stood.     The  jun* 
gle  was  so  thick  that  we  fonnd  it  dilBcnlt  to 
distinguish  more  than  a  great   black   mass 
among  the  underwood.  On  firing,  the  animal 
got  on   his    legs,    received    two  balls  more, 
and  rushed  into  the  jungle  where  ho  becaino 
very  furious,  and  we  were  obliged  to  shelter 
ourselves  behind  the  trees,  to  avoid  the  re- 
peated  charges  he   made,  though  one  ball 
through  the  shoulder  which  had  broken  the 
bone  above  the  elbow,  prevented  his  moving 
with  facility.  IJe  then  became  exhausted  and 
lay  down  snorting  loutlty  and  nsing  to  charge 
when   any  one   apprt>iiched.     A    hall  in  tlicj 
forehead  caused  him  to  roll  over  the  prccipi- 
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iotts  batik  into  the  river.  St.ifl  liowovtir  he 
was  not  dead  and  several  balls  were  fired  in- 
to bis  forehead,  behind  his  ear  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  head  and  neck  without  life  be- 
coming extinct,  one  ball  which  bad  struck 
tho  vertohro?  of  tlio  neck  was  taken  oat 
almost  pnlveriRcd,  When  drawn  asbore  and 
examined  more  minutely,  the  first  sentiment 
produced  in  all  present  was  astonishment  at 
bis  immen.He  bulk  and  7c  bat  on  measnr- 
ing  biR  height  they  found  him  much  taller 
than  his  breadth  at  first  led  them  to  imagine. 
TLo  head  is  very  square  and  shorter  than  in 
the  common  ox,  the  forehead  ample*  the 
•  bony  ridge  rising  about  five  inches  in  height 
from  the  piano  of  the .  frontal  bono  over 
which  it  inclines.  Wlien  viewed  l>ehind  it 
rises  suddenly  and  abruptly  from  the  nape 
ipf  the  neck,  from  whence  to  the  vertex  it 
aeasurea  seven  inches,  the  horns  make  a  wide 
sweep  in  continuation  of  tho  arched  bony 
ridge,  and  turn  slightly  backwards  and  up- 
wards forming  an  angle  of  about  So  with 
llio  frontal  bone,  the  whole  of  the  head  in 
front,  above  the  eyes,  is  covered  with  a  coat 
&f  close  short  hair  of  a  light  greyish  brown 
colour  which  below  the  eyes  is  darker  ap- 
pi'oaching  almost  to  black.  The  muzzle  is 
large  and  fall,  and  of  a  greyish  colour,  the 
eyes  are  smaller  than  in  tho  ox,  with  a  fuller 
"pupil  of  a  palo  blue  colour,  the  ears  are 
aaller  in  proportion  than  in  the  ox,  the 
ongue  is  very  rough  and  covered  with  pric- 
Icles,  tho  neck  is  «hort,  thick  and  heavy,  the 
chest  broad,  the  slioulder  very  deep  and  raus- 
eular,  the  forelegs  short,  the  joints  very  short 
and  strong,  the  arm  exeecdtngjy  large  and 
Tunscular.  Behind  the  neck  and  immediately 
above  the  shoulder  rises  a  Heshy  gibbosity 
or  hump,  tho  same  height  as  the  dorsal 
ridge,  which  is  thinntM'  and  firmer,  rising 
gradually  as  it  goes  backwards  atid  term  in  a- 
,i43S  suddenly  about  tho  middle  of  the  back. 
[The  hind  qnarters  are  lighter  and  lower  than 
the  fore,  falling  su^enly  from  the  tenuiiia- 
tion  of  the  ridge,  the  tail  very  short,  the  tuft 
only  reaching  down  to  tho  hocks»  The 
dimensions  of  this  individual  were  carefully 
noted  as  follows : 


Height  at  the  shoulder,.. 
Do.  at  the  rump  (taken  from  hoof 
to  insertion  of  tail  J, . . . 
lieugtb  from  the  nose  to  the  inser- 
tiOQ  of  the  tail,         ••* 
Do,       do.     to  the  end  of  the  tail 
which  was  2  feet  10 inches.     -., 
Length    of  dorsal  ridge  induding 
the  hninpj 


feet. 

6 


12 


IS   ni 
h  M» 

-1 


in. 

U 


6i 
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Bi*eadth  of  the  forehtsadp . 
From  the  muzzle  to  the  top  ( 

arched  bony  ridge, 
Distance  between  ilic  pointa 

horns. 
Circumference  of  horn  al  T 
Between  the  roote  of  bovoa. 
Length  of  the  ear, 
Circumference  of  the  neck^ 
Depth    of  the  shoulder    (f 

elbow    to  the  «3ud  of  the 

ridge). 
From  the  elbow  to  the  kc 

the  fore-arm), 
From  the  elbow  to  the  heel. 
Circumference  of  the  anii. 

The  skin  on  the  neck  aihI  shfl* 
the  thighs   is  very  thick  nod  w« 
inches  in  this  one^  which  lifts  alf 
from  lying  in  the  sun.     If  is   ni 
ing  shields  which  aro  tnnch 
amining  the   skeleton    piclj 
vultures,  he  could  only  diat 
pairs   of  ribs.     The   cow 
male  in  having  a  slighter 
head,  a  slender  neck^  no  } 
dew-lap  and  the  points    oi  ituo  i 
turn  towards  each  other   at  tht 
bend    slightly    backwards,    Hm 
smaller  too,  and  the  frontiil  boi 
but  tho  coronal  r  ^^  dtsttn 

Tho  bulls  have  t  i  ^ad  hr%\ 

portion  to  their   agv.      lo  tho  j 
is  narrower   than  in  tlie  cow  ai 
ridge   scarcely   pcropptible.     Tl 
in  the  young  specimen  tum  ino 
the  general   colour  is  dark   bw 
thick  and  short  and  in   old 
upper  parts  are  often  raihrr  ] 
the  neck  and   bi*east  and 
the  skin   of  the   thr«>at   is 
I  giving  the   appearance   ufa 
I  The  legs  are  white  with  a  rufiifl 
back  and  side  of  the 
the  under    pTtrt^  when 
I  ochroy  yellow.     The 
purer  white.     Tho    br 
to  be  early  in  tlie  yenr 
born   afler   the   rain. 
found  separate  from  tho  hur 
generally   of  from    ten  to 
bull.     They  generally  feed 
browsing  on  the 
shoots   of  the  1 
very  fond.     In  t.,.    ..,,......^ 

Bome  thicket  of  Jong    ^tkss  or 
boos    whc-ro    they     lit*    diJwa 
When  di.sturbod  the  first    tlcii, 
in  trader  st^i 
the  rest) 


k   bro' 
Id  M 

fail^ 


IJI  I  TTiHU 
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cing   down  every  obstacle  and 
way    wiUi    a  terrific    crasb^ 

dat  enntibua  in^rcng 
>  el  magtto  oodimt  vir^uUa  fni|;jore 

.'Kn.  vii.  67G. 
ideuly  approached  In  Ihe  nipfht 
with  a  loud  hissiii}^  snort, 
race  say  they  see  p^reat  nnrabers? 
^vcn  pasturing  their  liords  in  the 
ring  forest.  They  describe  them  as 
jd  and  watch fiil^  more  so  than  any 
Iftnimal^  always  reponing  itj  ji  circle 
B  hejids  turned  outside,  ready  to 
HL  They  add  that  they  see  most 
im  June  to  October  but  the  greatest 
iboat  August.  They  do  not  know 
Mie  cow  goes  with  calf,  but  suppose 
^»f  gestation  to  be  the  same  as  that 
Rklo,  or  ten  months  and  ten  da3*8. 
He  drives  the  others  from  the 
breeding  reason,  and  the  single 
the  jungle  are  young  males  of 
tion,and  it  is  probable  the  very  old 
times  expelled  also  by  younger 
•  males.  :Mr.  Fischer,  of  Salem, 
that  the  bison  ordinarily  fre- 
Sbervaroyah  hilla,  seeking  the 
coolest  parts,  but  during  the 
^  lierj  and  when  the  hifls  arc 
ly  ibe  beat,  or  the  grass  couBumed 
single  families,  in  which  they 
nge  the  hills,  congregate  into 
and  stnke  deep  into  tiie  great 
Sklleys  J  but  after  the  first  show- 
Bn  verdure  begins  to  re- appear, 
lisperse,  and  mnge  about  freely, 
windy  weather*  they  again  re- 
ralleys,  to  escape  its  inclemency, 
[avoid  a  species  of  fly  or  gnat 
ca  them  greatly.  In  tbe 
ilj  and  August,  they  regalarly 
ttbe  plains^  for  the  purpose  of 
'earth  impregnated  with  natron 
'iich  seems  as  essential  to  their 
;  common  salt  is  to  the  domes- 
rhen  kept  in  hilly  tracts.  The 
"the  bison  seems  to  be  tbe  fol- 
968  and  plants : 

fA  spcH'ics  of  SaochArttm  u*cd 
for  thfttch. 

Bttoo  >  ^''^*^"*    eomnjunia,    Castor 
™       \      oil  planu 

-     Atlthystiriapolyatacln^^  noxb, 
k^  4,i  ^  fiorgbBin  muticom.  Wild  cho- 

Hmom  crrass,  (Aristidn). 
I  leaf  ^  ^  »'i'«*t*»<*sorConvoWultt«Jpo- 

!  eat  with  avidity  every  species 
[imouly  ciihivaUid  on  the  hills. 
particularly    i^   yo    fond  of  the 
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Arara}'  cnitay    (Dolit^hos   lablab,   Aiuslie 
Country  bean,  when   \n  blosfiom,   that  the; 
will  invade,  and  destroy  fields  of  it,  in  upei 
duylight,  111   despite   o?  any    resistance  fchi 
villagers  can  offer     In  other  reppects  it  is 
very  iuoSensive  animal,  vei*y  rarely  attack  hi 
any  one  it  encounters,    except  in  the  raae 
a  single  bull  driven  from  the  herd.     Such 
one  ba.«i  occasionnlly  been  known  to   take  n 
his  location  in  some  deep  bowery  jungle,  an 
deliberately  quarter  hin'iself*  on    the  cultivj 
tion  of  tbe  adjacent  villages*     The  village 
though     ready    to    nssist  Earopeans    in  th 
slaughter  of  Bison,  will  not   themselves  dea^ 
troy  them    (the  inviolability    of  the  cow  ox 
tending    to    the  Bison)  ;  and    so  bold  do^ 
this  free* booting   animal    become    in  consi 
rjiienc€^  that  it  has  been   known  to  drive  th 
ryots  from  the  fields,  and  deliberntely  devon 
the  produce.     But   in  general    it  is   a  timi 
animal,  and  it  is  oi'tcn  dilBcult  to  get  within 
gun-shot  of  Hiem.     The   period  of  gestation 
is  with  the  Bison    the  same   as  with  the  do*M 
mesticated  animal ;  they   drop  their    youn^" 
in  the  months   of  September   and    October. 
It  seems  a  slow  growing  animal.     A  calf  he 
had  for  thi*ee  years  was  evidently   in  every 
respect   still  a  mere   calf.     They   seem  very 
difficult  to  rear.    He  bad  known  it  attempted 
at  difierent  ages,  but  never  knew  the  animal 
to  live  beyond  the  third  year.  The  calves  he 
bad,  never  became  in    any  degree   domesti- 
cated :  the  domesticated  cow  could  never  bo 
induced   to   suckle   them.       The   persever- 
ing   ferocity    of    the     bison    of    Uie    Sulj- 
Himalayan    range,  described   by  ^fr^  Bodg. 
son,  is  quite  foreign  to  tbe    character  of  tho< 
animal    in    tbe    eouthern    forests.      When 
'  wounded,  it  is    true,  it  ehargea   its  af^sailant 
(  with   determined  counige,  and  in  many  in- 
j  stances  causes  mnch  injury. 

Tbe  following  details  exhibit  the  farolliea, 
genera  and  princi]>al  species  of  mammals 
in  th€  South  and  Eaat  of  Asia. 

OrDKII   FftJMATKS. 

I      Fam,     SrMiADJE,  Monkeys. 

Ueopithcci,  van  l/a?vfa.  | 

Sub'fahi,     Simianas  Apes. 
Troglodytes  niger,  Chimpan7.oc,  Afric 
Troglodytes  gorilla,  Gorilla,  Abicw. 
Simia  satyrns,  Orang-utan  of  Borneo. 
Siniia  moriu,  Omng-ubin  of  Sumatra. 

Suh'fam.     Hylobatina?,  Gibbons  of  Indc 
ChincHO  conntnes  and  Mfdayann. 
i      Hylol>atQS  lnHilook,    Iloolook    of  ABgainj 
'  Ciicliar.  Khaiisia,  and  8ylhct. 
1      HvlobatcH  lar,  (jibbon  of  Tenasscrim. 
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Hjlobatcs  agilia,  Gibbon   of  MalftV  peulu- 
8n]a,  uthera  trajii  the  Mfilay  It; lauds. 

Gefi>     Proabjiia  linger, 

Seniiiopiiheoua,  F.  Cuvicr, 

Presbytia  en  tell  ua, 
Sitnia,  I?ujrcm.     P.  ancUtseai,  Ell 

Likiifrur,  H.       Maktir,  MAirH- 

Wantir,  Maiik      BtMiifalLaogur,  E»o 

common  in  Bengal  and  Ceiitml  India, 
Presbytis  schistacems,  Hodtjs,  Hor^j\ 
HitimlnyauLangiir,  Es(k  I  T^oi^ir,  HiNi>, 

Kubup,  Bhuv.  I  Kamba  Stthu,         Lki^h* 

occurs  tbronghont  tho  Himalayas, 

Presbytia  priamus,  EIL,  Bhj.,  Uorsf, 
Mndnia  Laugiir,        Bno,  )  CJaiidangI,  Tki, 

iiihabita  tho  eastern   mde  of  tbo   peninsula 
and  the  north  of  Ceylon. 

Presbytia  Jobnii,  Jcrdou. 


Esq   I  Man:i 


SomnopithfiOQs  eaoallar 
tuB,  h.  Qeog. 

SemtiopitHecas  hypoleu- 
cos»  Blyth.  HonnJ. 


Bitnia  Johniii         FUhtfr. 

'  Seiuuopitheoua      Dafiaa^ 

raiorii,  Schim, 

SeinaopiihoGQfl    Johnii, 

tXM".  of  JtfarftH. 

The  Malabar  Langnr,  of  Ti'avanoorej 
Cochin,  Malabar  and  South  Caiiara. 

Presbytia  jubatns,  Jerdon, 
SemnopitbecuB  Johnii,  Wa^jntr,  Bhtth,  Mariin, 
The  Neilgherry   Langnr,  of  Neilgherries, 

Animally,  Pnlney  and  Wynaad,  not  below 

:i,500  and  3,000  feet. 

Preabytis  pileatns,  Dlyih.,  Sylhct,  Cachar, 
Chittagong. 

Presbytis  barboi,  Blyth,  intciior  of  Tip- 
pernh  Hills. 

Presbytia  obscnrus,  Retd.^  Mergni, 

Pixsabytis  phayrei,  Bhffh.^  Arakan. 

Presbytia  filbo-ciuereus,  Mahiyan  PLniin- 
sula. 

Presbytes  cephaloptems,  Blythj  Ceylon. 

Presbyfces  urainos,  libjth^  Ceylon, 

Snh-fam,     Papionimn,  Baboons. 

The  true  baboonK  of  Africa  and  monkey- 
like  baboons  of  India. 

I  no  as  silenus,  Jtrdttth    Li  on -monkey. 
Simia  IeoninB,Lmn,S;taH'.  I  Silcsuns  velcr.  Gray,  Bhj. 


NIKbatidAr,  BE!fa.  I  Nelli^maiithi, 

sSiakbaadar,  IIiNi>.  | 

W,  Qbats,  Cochin,  Travancorc* 

Intias  rhesna,  Jerdon, 

lauuB  erythrwus,  S^xrtb.  I 
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Bengal  monkey. 

Buudar. 

Morkot,  \\r\u,  I  ! 

Piyn,  Dji.ir.  i 

Inhabits  nearly  all  lodm. 

Innna  pelopSt  Jerd^m* 
Macacus  AvmrmnMm,  MttMmmh  i 
The  Hill  monkey,  l^igli   itp 

soorie  Hills. 

InnuB  Sikkamenaifi,  Jerdon* 

Innus    nemestrtnns,    Jenhn* 
and  Malayana. 

Inutts  leoninnSy  B/j/(iii.  Arakan^ 
Inuus  arctoides»  /**  Qtsjfr^. 

Oen,     Macacos  mdtaiaa,  ( 

Stmia   sintca^  Linn.  Elh  ! 

Itfangia,  Cax.  Wana 

Madnm  Monkoy^  E!«r<  ICei^ifl 

Bautinr.  If.  Koti, 

MakAdu,  Maqji.  Veli»j 

All  over  Sontbern  Indiis. 

Macacus  p  Heat  as,  Sh<t*p^ 
Macacns  carbonarios,  PMn 
Maoacns  cynomolf^oA,  //ritiu  ol 

I 
Fam*    LGUURID.V.     Tba  L^ 
of  Madagascar »  ono  genna  of  Afiij 
or  three  fn>tn  India  aud  Malajf 

Nycticobna  tardigradns,  < 
StenopflJaTaaicoat^iu^Cor.  1  N.J 

Slow  paced  Lemur,  Eno.  |  Lt^pawott  \ 

Found  in  Bengal,  R»] 
Kytioeboa  javauictts, 

Loris  gracilis,  Jtsrdcn. 

Lemar  Ocyloutoua^  J 

Tevaagnn  Tam.  (  Tli©  < 

Dqwaul^  piUi,  Tai.  ]  SbUi^J 

Found  in  Cejloo^  mxtd  So^ 
Tarsiura  a  genim  of  Java. 
Fam.    QjitKorrmscfOJE, 
Gen,    Galeopiihecttft,  nai 
Sub-Obdkr,    CHEIROPTi 

Fain      Ptekopopipx.     Fr 
Many  of  the  Pteropns  bata  i 
Ceylon,  India,  Burmah,  Ml 


PitbcK  utnopa,  /foii^/.  Hoi^ , 
BL 


Pt^ropna  Kdwardsi,  Jcrdm^ 

V,  mediiiSt  Ttfmm,  I 

P.  lcuooc3<»pha1as,  Hoilgu     ^ 
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Bciro. 
Can. 

£no. 
»» 

3. 


Bar-bagnl, 
War-b^gnl, 
Siksfc  yelli, 
Sikanyi, 


Hind  / 
Mahr. 
Tkl. 


])ejlon,  India  and  Barmah. 

iescbenanltii,  Jerd(m, 

Kelcuvrt  \  Fnlvous  Fox-bat,  .  Eng. 
iraatic  and  Trichinopoly. 
dniis,  Java,  and  Malacca. 
)a8Siimiern,  Is.  Oeof,  continent 

3  marginatns,  Jerdon, 

ivorus,        I  P.    tittsDcheiliU!,  Temm. 
Hodgson.  \  Ell.  Ely.  Horsf. 

Bbmo.  I  Small  Fox  bat,  Eno. 

ill  India  and  Ceylon. 

B    affinis,   Gray^   Himalaya,   a 
!.  marginatus. 

ixiB  minimns,  Jerdon. 
Pteropris  minimns. 
1  and  Malayana. 

MPYRID^. 

MegadermatinsB. 

SI  lyra,  Jerdon, 

A.  I  M.  schiataoea,  Hodga,  Ely. 

I  Horsf. 

Vampire  bat,  over  all  India. 

n  speetrmn,  Jerdon.    Cashmire 

I    Horsfieldii,    Blyth,    of    Te- 
I    spasma,   Linn.   Ceylon  and 

ihinolophinsQ,  Leafy  nosed  bats. 

IB  pemiger,  Jerdon,  Hodg.  Blyth, 
u  \  Largo  leaf  bat.  £no. 

alabar  ?  Java  ?  Darjeeling. 

IS     mitratns,     Blytfi. 
litred  leaf  bat.    Eno. 
Massnri  P  Central  India. 

IS  Inctus,  Hctrsf.    Java. 

IS  tragatus,  Hodg.  Bhjih. 
£  brown  leaf  bat.    Eno. 
soorie. 

;8  Pearsoni,  Horsf.  Blyth. 
araons  leaf  bat.    Eno. 
Blassoorie. 


mammalu. 

RhinolophnB  affinia,  Eorrf.  Blyih. 

B.  rabidus,  Kelaari.  |  B.  oinerasoens,   Ktlaari. 

Allied  leaf  bat.    Eno. 

Malabar  ?  Ceylon,  Bnrmah,  Malayana. 

Rhinolopbus  rouxi,  Tern.  Blyth. 
B.  lepidus,  Ely.  \  BufouB  leaf  bat,       Eno. 

Malabar,  Calcutta,  Colgong,  Mussoorie. 
Bhinolophns  macrotis,  Hod.  Bly. 

Large  eared  leaf  bat.  Eno. 
Himmalaya,  Nepal^  Jtfnssoorie. 
Rbinolophns  sablxtdins,  Hodg.  Blyth. 

Bay  leaf  bat.    Eno. 
Nepal,  Himalaya. 

Bhinolophos  brevitarsus,  Bly,  Darjeeling. 

Several  species  of  Rhinolophns  occur  in 
the  Malayan  islands,  China  and  Japan. 

Hipposideros  armiger,  Hn.  Bn. 
H.  nobilis,  var.    Elytli.  |  Large  horse- shoe-bat,  Eng. 

Nepal,  Mussoorie,  Daijeeling. 

Hipposideros  lankadeva,  Kel.     Ceylon. 
Hipposideros  nobilis,   Oantor.       Burmah,' 
Ceylon  and  Malay  peninsula. 

Hipposideros  speoris,  Bl.  El. 

H.  apicnlatns,     Gray.  |  H.  Dnkbunensis,  Syket. 

H.  penicillatus,      „      |  Indian  Horse  shoe-bat.  Eiro. 

India  generally,  Ceylota,  Archipelago. 
Hipposideros    cenerasceutf,    Bly. 

Asby  horse-shoe-bat.  Eno. 
Punjab,  Salt  Range. 

Hipposideros  murinus,  Jerdon. 

Bhinolophns  fblgenii,  EU,  Elyth. 
Little  horse  shoe-bat. 

S.  India,  Ceylon,  Nicobars,  Burmah,  Mala- 
yana. 

Hipposideros  larvatus,  Horsf.  Burmah» 
Malayana,  Sylhet. 

Hipposideros  insignis,  Oantor.  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Hipposideros  nobilis,  Oantor.  Malay  Pe- 
ninsula. 

Hipposideros  diadema,  Oantor.  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Hipposideros  galeritus,  Oantor.  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Ccelops  Frithii,  Bly.  Tailless  bat  of  Sun- 
derbans. 

Rhinopoma  Hardwickii^  Oray^  Blyth.  The 
long  tailed  leaf-bat  of  all  India,  Burmah, 
Malayana. 

Nycteris  Javanica,  Qeoff.  Java,  Malacca. 

Fam.    NocTiLiONio*. 
Suh'Fam.    Tapho2oine. 
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TapJtozotta  lougimanue,  Hard.  Bhjik. 

T.  can  tori,  lil^jth.  \ 

The  loug-armed  bat  of  all  India, 

Taphozuns  nielanopogoti,  7*emm.  Horff. 
The  black  bearded  but  of  Cuuara,  Malay  ana. 

Tapliozuus  fiaccolaiiuua,  Teinm.  Biyth, 
T.  eraauua,  Bhjth,  \  T.  |>nlcbRr,  Eliwt 

The  white-bellied  bat  of  Madras,  ^lala* 
yaua. 

Tapbozous  bicolor,  Tcmrn,  E,  Indioa  ? 

Etnballoiiura  sjjecln^  irotn  Java* 

Sub'fam.     Noctilouiiite, 
Njotiuomufi  plieatas,  Jvrdun, 

V*jsp<?rtilid  plicatua,  Bueh,  lily.  |  K,  iUkiiatUB»  Horsf. 
N*  Biiii^i&ima.  Geoff,  |  N*  lcnuia»       Hor^f, 

The  wrinkled  Itp-bat  of  Madras,  Calcutta. 

Clieiroraeles  torquatus^  of  Java. 

FaifL     VESPERTlLtONIiJj:. 

Suh-fam,     Scotophib*ncD. 
Scatpphilua  serotinus^  Jerdoa, 
l^espBrtilio  tioctula,  Geoff.  [  Silky  bat,  Exo. 

Europe,  Himalaya,  Tyno  range  beyond 
Mussoorte. 

Scatophilas  leislori,  Jerdon^ 

Vespertilio  dasycarpu^  LHsUrif  Hhjth, 

Hairy  armed  bat  and  tho  Tyne  Range, 
of  the  Himalaya. 

Scotophilua  pacbyomus,  Jlsrefon,  the  thick 
muzzled  bat  of  India? 

Sootophilua  Coromandolianns,  Jerd, 

Kerivoula  Sykcaiii  Gtyij.  Ell. 
The  cororaandel  bat  of  all  India* 

ScotopKiluB  lobatue,  Jetd. 

Vespertilio  ubrumus^  Tentm. 
The  lobe-eai^ed  bat  of  India. 
Scotophilus  fuliginoaus,  Jerd. 

Nycticx^jas  atratua,  Bbjih. 
The  smoky  bat  of  Nepal. 
Scotophihis  lulvidusi  Jilll,  Tenasserim, 
Scotophilus  pumiloides,  China. 

Nociulinia  noctnla,  Gniij. 

V,  labiatfi,  Eod^s*  My, 


ITc^pertiilo  lasiopterus,  Sch, 
^,  HitWolmti,  White. 

The  noctule    bat 
Flies  high. 


of   England,  TCepauL 


Nycticejus  beathii.  Horsf.  BL 

Lai'ge  yellow  bat.    Exo. 
Southera  and  Central  India. 
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Nyoticjejua  Intoua,  liitjtL 
N.  flavcolusp  Hotsf,  |  fieitgal 

All  India,  Aasam,  Barm 

Nycticejus  Temminckir, 
Vespertilio  belaageri  <7«o/.  (  V. 

The  common  yellow   bat' 
mah,  Malay  ana. 

Nycticejus  castaneus,  Gi 
Cboanut  t>at. 

Bengal,  Burraab,  M^itay 

Nycticejus  atratas,  Bhjtk 
Scsoiopbilua  fttlit^iiiasiif,  /ily. 

Darjeeling. 

Nycticejus  can  us,  Bltf 
Soo.  Maderaa-patana?^  Utaj.  \ 
All  India. 

Nycticejus     oraatus,    Bl 
Harlequin  bat 

Darjeeling* 

Nycticejufl  niTiooTiis,   Hi 
Alpine  bftt.     Hj 

Near  the  snows  of  Sikkim. 

Suh'Fanu     VespertUioniqfli 

LaaiuruB  Pearson?,  Honf^  SB 

Noctalinia  tanarv^  JM^ 

The  hairy  winged  bal  of  Dttr 

Mnriua  suillna,  jer^U 

N.  iMiura,  Hwl^,  f  U 

The  pig  bat  of  Datje^lin 

Marina  formosa,  Jtird, 

Voi^portilio,  H^y^  I  Nyetlofjital 

KeriT^Qula,  Qta^j.  |  N.  iaikUifin 

Central  India,  Nepal,  Sikki 
Keriroula  picia,  /eni., 

Vespertilio  koriToula.  B^rdda^eri  \ 
All  India,  6armali|  Mjik; 

Kerivoula  pallida,  BlytK 
ed  bat  of  Chybasda. 

Kerivoula  papillook,  /^rtJL    T 
bat  of  Ceylon,  CiJcalU,  Jatm.  i 

Kerivonla  tenaia  9 

Ve«p«raiio 
Java,  Snmatnu 
Kerivoula  bar  ■ 

Java,  Samatm. 

Yespertilio  caligini 

MudlAQlMed 
India. 


I 


Tb 
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siligorensis,  Hodg.  Hoi'sf. 

Terai  bat,  Enq. 
i  the  Sikkim  Torai, 

darjelin^ensts,    Hodg.       The 
at,   is  like  V.   mystacinua   of 

Bljthii,  Tame3,    Nassoerabad. 
adversas,  Bhjih,  Horsf, 
Malayau  bat,  E.va. 
Icatta,  Barmah. 

Horefieldi,  Tfnnni, 

V,  tralatitaa,  Horsf, 
3n ins II la  and  Java. 

tralatitns,  Temm.  of  the  Mala- 
i  and  Java, 

rinus,  Jf*rd, 

'illua,  Okoff.  1  Mouso  like  bat,   Enq- 

assoori. 

eobaldi,  Bhjth. 
mllidiveutris,  Hodg.  Blyth. 
I  mouse  bat  of  Cash  mire. 

•vipes,  Blyth, 
M.  pipistrellus,  Bly. 
ed  mouse  bat  of  Massoorio. 

lidus,  Bhjthy  Caudahar. 
•dmorei,  Blyth.  Tenasserim. 

uritus,  Jerd, 

la,  HoDQ.  I    PI.  Darjilingcnsis,  Hodg. 
Long  eared  bat,  Eng. 

imorensis,  Geoff.  Timor. 

as  communis,  Gr.  Bl. 

llus,  ScHREB.  I  B.  dauboutoui,    Bell. 

telle  bat  of  Himalaya,  Mussoori, 

us  leucpmelus,  Jerd. 
\  leucomelus,  Kui'Pell. 

us  macrotis,  Jerd. 
V.  macrotis,  Temm. 

IS  Geoffroyi,  BL,  Leach. 

eared  leaf  bat  of  Europe,  Aus- 
)orie. 

jECTivoRA.    Insectivorous   Mam-  i 
LPiP-f:,  Moles. 
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Talpa  micrura,  Hodg.  Blyth. 
T.  cryptara,  Blyth. 
Pariara,  tjEP.  |  Biyu  kantyom,        Bhot. 

Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Talpa  macrura,  Hodg. 

Long  tailed  mole,  Eno. 
Sikkim. 

Talpa  leucnra,  Blyth,  Sylhefc,  Tenasserim. 
Talpa  mognra,  Temm.  Japan. 

Urotrichus  talpoides,  Japan. 

Fam.     SoRECiDiE,  Shrews. 

Sorex  cBDrulescens.  Sliaw.  Blyth, 
Sorox  Tndious,  |  S.  Sonnerati, 


S.  irigautcus, 
Chnchundi, 
I  Musk  rat 

All  India. 


I  S.  myofluras, 
Mind.  |  Sondeli, 
£ng.  I  Mnsk.shrew, 


Sorex  muriuus,  Lin,  Blyth, 

S.  myosurns, 
S.  Swiuhadi, 


Pallas.  |  S.  viridescons, 
Blyth. 


Geo??,. 
Gray. 
Can. 
Eng. 


Bltth. 


Mouse  colored  shrew,  Eno. 
Sorex  nemorivagus,  Hodgson, 
S.  muriuus,  HoasF.  |  Nepal  wood  Shrew,  Eno. 

Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Sorex  Griffithii,  Kofsf,  Khassia  hills. 
Sorex  serpen fraiMus,  Is.  Geoff. 
S.  Kandianus,    Kelaart.  |  Rufoscent  Shrew. 
Ceylon,  S.  India,  Burmah,  Tenasserim. 

Sorex  heterodon,  Blytli^  Khassia  Hills.      ^ 

Sorex  satnratior,  Hodg.  Darjeeling. 

Sorex  Tytleri,  Blyth,  The  Dehra  shrew. 
Dehra  Dhoon. 

Sorex  soccatns,  Bly,  Hodgson.  Hairy 
footed  shrew.     Nepal,  Sikkim,  Mussoorie. 

Sorex  niger.  Ell.  Horsf.  Neilgherry  wood 
shrew.     Neilgherry  Hills. 

Sorex  leucops,  Hodgs, 

Long  tailed  shrew,  Eng. 
Nepal. 
Sorex  Hodgsoni.  Blyth. 

Nepal  Pigmy  shrew,  Eno. 
Nepal. 
Sorex  Perroteti,  Buvernoy, 

Neilgherry  Pigmy  shrew,  Eng. 
^lysore,  Neilgherrien,  Dekhan. 

Sorex  micronyx,  Blyth,  small-clawed  pig- 
my shrew  of  Western  Himalaya. 

Sorex  melanodon,   Blyth,     Black- toothed 
pigmy  shrew  of  Calcutta. 
'       Sorex  Sikimensis,  Hodg,    Darjeeling. 
I      Sorex  homourus,  Hodg.  „ 
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Sorex  oli^uras,  Hodg.    Darjeding, 
Borex  inacrums,  Hodg.  „ 

Sorex  holo-sericens,  Hodg,      „ 
Sorox  tenuicandns,  Hodgs.       „ 
Sorex  ferrngineas,  Keh  Ceylon, 
Sorex  montanus,       ,i  n 

Sorex  kelaarfci,  „  |, 

Sorex  parpurascenH,  Tenip,  „ 
Sorex  Horsfieldii,  Tom  03      ,, 
.  Sorex  fulipnoBus,  Blyth^  TenasBOrim. 
Sorex  iiuilipea;  „  ^ 

Sorex  atratua,  „      KliaBsya. 

Sorex  albinns,  »,       China. 

Sorex  palchellus,  LkhL  Ceatral  Asia, 

Sorioulns  nigrescens,  Jerd, 

Comra,         Gkai.  Blith.  ]  S.  fttemmna,       Bltth 
B.Sikitneiists,noDG.Hoa9r.  )  S  scxjcatoF,  Hodg* 

Tntig-Zhing,  Lep.  (  Tmg*Zhing,  Bbot» 

Mouse- tailed  shrew  of  Sikkim,  Nepanl. 

Croasopne  himalaigus,  Oray. 

Dg-lftgTiiyii,         LcPCH.  I  ChoopiUi,  BhoT. 

The  Kimalajan  water-slirew  of  Sikkim. 

Coreira  alpina,  Jerdon. 
Sorex  caadatos,  Hodgson,  Ely.  |  Alpine  shrew,  Bko. 
Europe,  Sikkim. 

Coreira  New  era-el  ia,  Keh  of  Ceylon. 
Ferocoliig  macropus,  Kel, 

Sorex  maoropusi  Bltth. 
Ceylon. 

Mjogaloa  (my^le)  or  musk  mt  of  N. 
America*  The  scaly  tails  of  this  shrew  are 
imported  into  India. 

Fam.     Ekinaceid^,  Hedgehogs, 
Erinaceoa  coUaris,  Oray,  BlytL 
E.  Gmyti,  Bonnet. 

N.  I,  Hedgehog,  N.  W,  ProTinceSi  Punjab, 
Bindb. 

Erinaceus  micropus.  Blylh. 
£.  nudivetitrii^       Hofisr.  |  E.  colliiris,  Grat. 

South  India,  Neilgherries.    , 

Erbaceus  mentab's,  Oray.     India, 
Erinaceus  spatangns,  Benn,     Himalayas, 

Erinaceus  Grayii,  Benn,    Himalayas* 
Erjnaceas  aurituij,  Pallas,      Central  Aaia. 
Erinaceus  megalotis,  Bhjtk,    Afghanistan. 

Tupaia  Elliotti,  Wai&r.  Bl 

Modrafl  Tree  threw,  Eno, 

Eastern  Ghate. 

Tnpaia  peguana.  Lem 
T.  Belangeri,     IVaonkji,  [  T,  fGrrugin^Var,  Bltth. 
AaUi  Utig-xhiag,      Ljp.  |  Sikkim  troe  Bhrew. 

Sikkim* 
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Tnpaia  Jayanica,  3tir%. 
Tnpaia  tana,  Sam%tra. 
Tupaia  murinai  Borneo. 

Order.  CAKNIVOBA  or  B«ft3 

FertB  normalea^        Gray   |  Seooadili 

^aiRB-    PLANTlGBAOAjWftlka 

Fam.  XJr&wm,     The  Bears. 

Ursasisabeliinufl,  Uor$,  Blyik 

UrsnB  syriacas,    BkhI'  P  I  Kivrput^ 
Barf  ka  reetch,  R.     Drtn-tnor, 

Bbalu,  BiHp. 

The  Snow  Bear,  broini,  ycUl 
ver  bear  of  Himnlajras. 

Ursus  Tibetanns,  F,  Our.  Bl^ 

XJ.  torquattts.         ^-^--rr,  \  tr.  fofox, 

Bbalak,  TIl     -    |  Soti% 

Himalayan  black  Bear»  Hinui 

Ursna  Malayan  us,  Bunnah, 
Malayan  peninsula. 

Ursua  euryBpilns  of  Borneo. 
Ursas  1abiatn.<3,  EIL  Btai 

Bradypus  nrsiuaa,  Sttate. 
Helursufi  ]jrbicu«j  Mtyer, 
Hiksha,  Sa-Xbc. 

Asvmil,  Mahr. 

Kaddtj  Cak. 

Indian  black  bear  or  slotl 
mark  on  breast.     Ail  India. 

Ailurus  falgen»«  F.  Cap. 


A.  Ochnuseua,  Hf^ 
KicrAi..  I  Suks 
BaoT.     Kc; 
Lar.  I 


Wah, 

Wahdouka, 

Siimiazn« 

Red-cat-bear,  S 
kim. 

Tribb.    SsacT-PiJiSTiGi 

The  Sadgera,  Weas«Kfl| 
^!usteUd«e  of  BlyiK 

Fartu     Melididse,  Badgmr  like 

Arctonyx  collaritiy  Ovtt.  Bhfik^ 

Mydattfl,     Gray.  Hardw,  f  A.  Inaji^ 
BhalU'Sor,  •  Hijvd.  ]  B&mt-pi^ 

Nepal,  Sik1dm«  E.  Becgml,  Ajh 

Arakan. 

Arctonyx  iaxoides  of  Sjlhelt  1 
Mellivora  IndicA,  Jerdtm^ 

UrsiUxoa  iaaaritua,  I  Eal<l«M 

Byu,  HiXD   I  ' 

Biyu-khawnr,  Int.  [ 

Indian  badger*     AU 

Meles  i^tbo-gulsri%  Bljfik 
Tibet. 


\^ 
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» leneura,  Blyth,  Tum-pfaa  of  Tibet, 
albo-gularia  of  Tibet. 

[a  nipalensis,  Jerd, 

Hodg.  Blyth.  \  Oker,  N£P. 

Wolverine,  Nepal. 
la  onentalis,  Malajana. 
MusTELiDJS,  Weasels,  and  Martens. 

)  fiavigula,  Jerdon, 
Bodd,  Blyth. 


.ckii,        Hortif. 


ra. 


Nkpaul. 

Kamaon. 

Bhot. 


Gatidictis  chrysogaster, 

Jardine* 
Martes  GwatkinBiij    „ 
Aniar,  Bhot. 

Sakku,  Lepch. 

Xodian  MartcD,        £.nu. 


Malayana. 

;    toufceus  Hodgson.     Tibet,    Ladak 
•  feet.  Afghanistan,  Peshawar,  Qa.  ? 
im  of  £arope. 
a  zibellina,  Bhjth. 

Tibet  Sable  marten,  Exc. 
A  snb-hemachalana,  Hody,  Blyth, 


lis, 
iya 


Blyth.  I  Sang-king, 
Bliot,  I  Kran, 


Lepch. 
Cash^n, 


weasel  of    Himalaya,    ?Jepal, 


a  erminra, 

The  stoat;  the  ermine. 
malaya,  Nepal. 

a  katbiah,  Hod.  Bhjtli. 
ter,  Hod'j.  \  Kathiah  nyal, 
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Lntra  vulgaris,  Erxlehen  Bl. 
L.  monticnla,    Hodgson  ?  |  The  Hill  Otter. ' 
Inner  Himalayas. 

Lntra  anro-bmnnea,  Hodgs.    HimalayaSi 
Neilgherries  ?  Ceylon  monntaina  ? 

Lntra  monticola,  Hodgs. 

L.  Vulgaris  apnd  Jerdon  of  Himalaya. 

Lntra  barang,  Raffles.     Baraugia  varang, 
Qray.     Malayan  peninsula. 

Lntra  kntab,  Qray^  Hugel.  Kashmir. 

Lntra  leptonyx,   Horsf.  Blyth.     Clawless 
Otter. 

AcnyxSikimensis,  Hodgs^ 


Acnyx  Horsfieldii,   Gray. 
L.  indigitata,  Hodg, 

Chosam  Bnor. 


Soriam, 


Lep. 


Nep. 


-bellied  weasel  of  Nepal,  Himalaya, 

a  strigidorsa,  Horsf.  Hod. 
i  weasel  of  Sikkim. 

a  Horsfieldii,  Grai/.     Botan. 
a  temon,  Hodg.     Tibet, 
a  canigula. 

a  nndipes,  F.  Cuv.  Java,  Malayana. 
a  sarraatica,  Pallas.  N.  and  Central 
rhanistan. 

a    sibirica    Pallas,    China,   is    M. 
i  of  Gray, 
a  larvata. 
Pntorins  Tibetanus,  Hodgs. 

im.     Lntrince,  Otters. 
Lntra  nair,  F.  Cuv. 


Tribe.  Digitigbada.  Walk  on  the  digits, 
typical  camivora,  very  qnick  and  speedy. 

Fam.  Fklidjc  or  Cat  tribe,  lions,  tiger, 
leopards,  cats  and  lynces. 

Five,  the  lion,  pard,  cheeta,  chans  or  wild 
cat,  and  the  Caracal  or  lynx,  are  common  to 
Africa  and  India. 

Seven,  the  tiger,  pard,  donded  leopard, 
marbled  tiger  cat,  large  tiger  cat,  leopard 
cat  and  hky  cat,  are  common  to  India, 
Assam,  Bnrmah  and  Malayana,  and  three  of 
the  seven,  viz.,  the  clonded  cat,  marbled  cat 
and  bay  cat  occur  in  the  S.  £.  Himalaya. 

One,  the  onnce,  is  an  ontlayer  of  Central 
I  Asia :  and  only   three,   the   F.  jerdoni,   F. 
rnbiginasa,  and  F.  torqnata,  appear  peculiar 
.  to  the  peninsula  of  India. 
I 

Qen.     Felis  leo,  Linn.    The  Asiatic  lion. 

F.  Asiaticos  ;  F.  gpajrattensis,  Smee,  Benn.  Blyth. 

Untia  bag,  Hind,  in  Guz.  I  Babbar  Sher,  Smd. 

and  CuTcn.  |  Singha,  „ 

Sher,  SiND.  |  Shingal,  Bmifo. 

Allahabad,  Jubbulpore,  Cntch,  Guz,  Gwa- 
lior. 

Felis  tigris,  Linn.     The  tiger. 
Tigris  rogalis,  Gray,  Blyth. 


j  Bag ;  Bagni, 
I  Patayat  Bag, 


Hind. 


18, 


Gray. 


L.  Tarayensis,    Hodgton. 
Ell.  Blyth. 

Ud ;  Hud ;  Hind. 

Udni,  Udbillau, 

Indian  otter,  £no. 

India,  Bormah  Malayana. 


Hind. 
Can. 

Mahk. 


Go'Vagh,  Bbno. 

Wuhag,  Mahk. 

Nahar,    Ccntral  India. 


Sher;  Sherni, 

Sela-vagh, 

Tut,  Bhagulporje.     Hali,  Cait. 

Nongya*ohor,GoKUKi*OftK     Tagh,  TiB. 

Pali,'  Tkl.     Sahtong,  Lip. 

Peddapuli,  „        Tokh  Bhot. 

Parain  puli,  Mal. 

All  India,  up  to  6000  or  7000  of  Himala* 
yas,  measures  up  to  10  ft.  2  in.  long. 

Felis  pardus,  Linn. 
F.  leopardiu,     Schreher.  |  Leopardoi  frarioa,     G«xiy. 
The  Pard,  Panther,  or  Leopard,  Eva. 
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Far.     a.     Larger,     The  panther. 


F.  pardns, 

T^opHiii,  BvKics. 

PanUter,  Esg. 

Ti'odwa,  Hind 

Attaam  ? 


II od^.  I  F»  leopanius» 
Asneu, 
ChintiJi  pull, 
BurkiJ, 
Buy-hiiu. 
Tahir  Haf, 
Sik, 


Can. 


Him, 


Tlic  leopard, 

F*  kmgicaiulata,   VaUnc^ 

(fliiir-ht^)'.  Simla 

Lu  k  knr-  bu  rjii,  H IM  v  t  a  v  A 
KerkttI,      '  Caj*. 


P.  loopardtis,  Jf'id^. 

r*  piMrdiia,  Tetnuu 

Leopard,  En  a. 

Gor.baclm,  Hind. 

liorbocba,  „ 

Bibm-bag,  „ 

Hibla,  Baori 

India. 

Felis  melas,  Fenm,  Bbick  leopard, 

CejIoD,  India,  Him  r  lay  a,  AB8»im,Ma1ayftmi* 

Felis  uucla,  Schrcher^  Bhjih,  Hodg,  Oouce* 
F.uticiojdes,  Hodg,  I  F.  iibia,  Ehi*cnhertf* 

F.  pardu»,  Dallas.  ) 

Bah,  Bhot.  I  Tbur^wftK,       Ka^awah. 

rah4o,  Lep.  1  Snow  Luupard,        Eno. 

Himalaya  at  great  elevatious  and  on  Tibetau 
aide. 


Felis  diardi,  De^m,  Bhjlh 
F.  TnacroCelis, 


Clouded  leopard,      Kng. 


F.  nebnloea,  On/, 

F,  tiiacrocioloides,    Hod^. 
Zik,  m^fU 

Lajrt-oUittittoF  niEKHAS. 


F.  nrit^ 

FNir-  :■  - 

U'opard  Cat,  K?(C.  |  Wi^ttli. 

Hilly  regions  of  Ceylon,  Ind 
Tibet,  Aa^am,  Bnntmhr  Ma 
ati'%  Java.  Kierci?  and  variabb. 

Foils  Nipnlensis,  IVyor^,  isftlir 

Felis  Jerdoni,  Bhjih, 

F.  nibigijiriflA,  (j«o#.  t 
Lesser  Leopard  eat,  PeiiiiiaoU  of 

Felis  aui^alA,  Tinnimnck,     Momm 

F.  tnoonneusi^.         H*hI^*     F.  iii( 
F,  TcmRtiuckit,      Kty>^rA. 

Block  cat  Emg,     Bo^  oal 

Nepal,  Sikkim, 

Felis  riibiginoaa,  U,  Otoff,  Bfla 

Folia  Jeiiliini,  WyiK 
EuHty  fipottod  cats     Kxc*,  |  N»rn;i.Ur  iiS!Xt,\ 
Ceylon,  India  Peuliii^ala 

Felifl  planiccps,  Viffor$^     Mutaj 

Skcoxd  LrsfxuTE  tiaon*. 

FeliB  torqnata,  JP,  Chi\  Blt^li 
F  oniiitu,  Omy.  Mnrdw.  |  F.  Hotb 

F.  aervalfna,       iAardiu*', 

Spotted  Wild  Cat,  Kn 
Salt  Eauge  to  Ct?ntral  ludij 


F  uffiins,     Oruif  Ut3,r4w,  |  F,  j««'«|i 
S.  E,  Himaluva,  Nepal,  Sikkiia,  Barniah,    F.  kuios,  }*ea,».  \  F.   (lyiidii 

Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo. 


$ 


Felis  nebulosa,  Jenhtt. 

Felis  dJardi,  Bhjth, 

Himalaya, 

Felis  viverrina,  Benn.  Bhjfh. 

Tlanlw,  I  F,  Bctlgikleuait,        Ilnrh, 
F,  TelidogaBter,    T«tnm.  i  Ham, 

Gray.  Bhjih  \ 

Largo  Tij^'cr  Cat ,      Exg.  |  Bag-dtthhii,    Hjnd^  BK^■Q. 

Bengal,  Hiirmab,  Malayan  a,  China. 

Felis  raarraorata,  Martin,  }]h/th. 

F.  Charltom,    £7r.  Blaih,  l  Loopardua  doeul, 
F,  Ogilbii,  Hodg,  I  F.  daardij 

F,  lPiivauct4ii,  I,     I 

3ilarb»ed  Tigffr  Cat,  Ewo, 

Felis  Bengalensis,  Desmoid, 

F.  Stimatnjr.a,         UorfJ,  I  F,  prinlit-hroiifl 

Jav&nDusis^i  4/ef^.  .,      1  Lc^ijmrdwa  rliinrMigic.  Gr, 
loiottU,  7i^^a«  I  L,  RcovtsKt], 


XTod^, 


Chun  a  lybicttfi,  ^iriJj/. 

Common  jungle  Cat*  K^u 
JuTi}^b  billij  tJ, 

Bau-bcTnl,  BRjffi 

BvrkA,  BHAi'tJroEis. 

Maiit*bek,  Cak. 

Kudu-  b«kf  W  A  DiKiR. 

All  India, 


Jinka[ 
CLi:rra|MlH 


Felis  caracal,  Sthtyth.  W^ik, 
Caracal  metaiacvtis^ 
Rod  Lvnt,  Eva   }  Bk 

Arabia,    Persta,    Tib^«t,   ViibdliJ 
Central  India,  N,  W.  J*furijK:««^* 

Felis  Isabellina,  B/«'3L   T^!. 

Felis  nianul,  Btifth, 

F.  tugripeettUt  fi<fi§ 

Tibet 

Fclia  mcgalotiX  Tewmt.  Tin 

Feliajubata,  SeArth^r. 
F.  gtttiatA,        H^ntiOMii,  |  ^. 
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9opard|      Eno  I  Chita  puli,  Tbl. 

HlXD.  I  Chircha,  Can. 

„      I  Sivuugi,  „ 

»g,           Bexq.  I  Cbeeta,  Hind. 

Hind.  { 
,  S.  W.  Asia,  India. 

pdtis  japanensis,  Gray,  Onpan. 

rdus  bracbynrns,  Stein Itofij  Formosa. 

VlVERRip*. 

avi,     Hjeiiina),  Hjojnas. 

k  striata,  Zhnmenuan. 
yena,         End. 
Hind.  ^Iahu. 

HlXD. 


ighar,  „ 

:,Lakra*bag„ 

dia. 


H.  vulprans,Dtf5w.  "Ell.  Bl. 
Nnkra  bag,  Hi.vD. 

Har-vagh,  Bkn. 

Rera,      Central  India. 
K'itkirba,  Ckylon, 

Kirba,  „ 

Konia  ganda,  Tbl. 


am.     Viverrinae,  Civetst 

pa  zibetlia,  Lin.^  Blt/th. 
eusis,        ~ 


Gray. 

Hatdw. 

ta.  Gray, 

3t  Cat,        Kno. 

Hind. 

iar.  Hind.  Ben, 


Hodgs. 


Horsf. 

fiKN. 

Bhot. 
Lei'. 


V.  ineluimnis, 
I  V.  orieutuliH, 
I  V,  civectoides, 

Puda  gaula, 

Bhiuu,  ^^it-biralu, 

Kung, 

Sa-phiong, 
»nth  East  of  Asia. 

ra   civettina,  Bhjth, 
livet  Cat,   Eno.  |  V.  zibotha,         Waterh 
si  parts  of  peninsula  of  India. 
ra  malaccensis,  Gmcl.  Bhjth, 
V.  pallida, 


ElU  Geoff. 
ret  Cat,  'Ktrn. 
U,  Hind. 

2klAUR. 

Nkp. 


Jowadi  manjur, 
Katas, 

Gando  gaula. 
Gando-gokul, 
Puiiagu-pilli, 


Gray. 

Beng. 

II 

Hind. 

Bkng. 

Tkl. 


dia. 

ra  tangalunga.  Gray.     Malayan  is- 
Bt  to  tbe  Pbillippiues- 

ra  rasse,  Sykes,  Western  gbats. 
[Klon  pardi color,  Hodgs.  Tiger  Civet. 
,  ,      Bhot.  I  Suliyu,  Leych. 

Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikim. 

Farodoxnrus  mnsanga,  Jerdon, 


F.  Cut.  Ell. 
Gray. 


Eno. 


Tree  cat, 


Hind. 


P.  dubias.  Gray. 

P.  fasciatas,  Gray. 

P.  probcnsiliH,       Pallas. 
Vivcrra    hcnuapbrddita. 
Pallasy 
Ud,  Maiir- 

Bhondar,  •  BENe. 

Kera-bek,  Can. 

MaDU-pilli,  Tel. 

Mara  pilli,  Mal. 


xitta»  , 

Bi  India,  Malayana,  Bannab. 
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ParodoxnrnB  stiictns,  Hodg. 
Qq  ?  P.  moHanga,    Var.  \  P.  quinque-lioeatiuif  Gray. 

Parodoxums  lenro-raystax,  Gray.  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  Islands. 

Parodoxnrns  quadriscriptnp,  Hodg, 
Qa  ?  P.  mnsanga,  Vat. 

Parodoxnrns  derbyanas,  Malayan   Penin- 
sula and  Islands. 

Parodoxnrns  Tytleri,  Tytlei\ 

Qa  ?  P.  inusanga,  Var, 
Andamans. 

•Parodoxnrus  trivirgatns,  Teinm.  Malayan 
peninsula  and  islands. 

Parodoxnrns  Grayii,  Benn,  Blytli. 

Hill  Tit>e  Cat,  Exg.  |  P.  auratus,  Blain, 

P.  nipalensis,         Hodtjs.  \  P.    bondar,  Tevim. 

Parodoxurns  zeylanicus,  Pallas,     Ceylon. 
Parodoxnrns  bondar,  Gray, 


P.  pennantiijOroy.Hrtrrlttr. 
Bondar, 

Macbabba, 


Beng. 

»* 

Kepal. 


P.  hirsnttts,  Hodgson, 
Terai  Tree  Cat,  Eng. 
Cliingbar  Hind. 

Malwa,  Nep. 

Nepal  Terai,  Bengal,  Bebar. 

Paguma  laniger.  Gray, 

Martos  laniger,  ffodgston, 
Tibet  and  snowy  Himalaya. 

Artictis  bintnrong,  Jerdon, 
Ictides  ater,  F.  Cur.  |  Paradoxui-us  albifrons,   Bhot. 
Viverra  binturong.Ka^  |  Black  Bear  Cat,        Eno. 

Nepaul,  Assam. 

Cynogale  Bennettii,  Gray. 

Poiampliiluij  barbatus,  Kuhl. 
Malayan  peninsula. 

Herpestes  griseus,  Geoff,  Blyih, 
H.  pallidas,  Schinz.  \  Mangusta  xnaDgos,     Ell. 

Madras  Mungooso,     Kno.  |  Nyul,  Hind. 

Maugus,               H.Maiir.  |  Mungli,  Can. 

Newal,                     .  IfiND.     Yentawa,  Tel. 

Newara,                         „      |  Koral,  Gond. 

Peninsula  of  India. 

Herpestes  Malaccensis,  F,  Guv.  Blyih, 

H.  Nyula,  Hodg.  \  Calogale  uyula,  Gray. 

Newol,  H.  I  Newara.  Hind. 

Nyul,  „   !  Baji;  Biji,  Ben. 

Bengal  to  Malayana. 

Herpestes  monticolns,  Ell. 
H.  Jerdoni,  Gray, 
Long-lailed  Mungoos,        |  Kuuda -ycntaWa.       Tkl. 
Eastern  gbats. 

Hci^pestes  fulvoscons,  Kel, 

Onychogale  Muccarthise,  Gray, 
Ceylon. 
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Herpeetes  Smithii,  Oratf,  Blyih. 
TT.  rubijjiTinBUB,    Ktlf^nH.  |  Calictia  SiuitUu,      <7i*ay. 

Ceylon  and  S.  K.  of  Ponini*vila. 

HerpesteM  Nipalensia,  Qi\  Bhjth. 
H.Aoro^punctatas,      Hoihj,  \  R  pallipes,  BIyt/i. 

Gold-spotted  Murt^oose,  Eso. 

AfTgliiinistati,   Panjab,   Lnwer  Himalayas, 
Bengjit,  AsMaiu,  Buntiuh,  Malay iitia. 

Herpest43s  Javatiicns^  Java,  and  Malayana. 

Hcrptsfeted  thymiu arus,  Watj\htii\  Kashmif, 

Herpes  tea  fnscus,  Waterh,  Bl. 

Neilgherry  bmvni  Mungoos,  E:<G. 
Neilgherries, 

Herpestes     vitfciculiis.    Benn.   EIL   BhjOu 

Tocniogak^  vitfricollis,  Ormj. 
Strrped  necked  Muugooa,  Emq. 

WeBtern  ghats,  Neilgberriea. 
Herpestes  bracbiuras,  Malayana. 
Herpestes  exilis,  Eastern  Archipelflgo. 

IJrva  cancrivora,  Hod.  Bhj, 
Guloiirva,  HmLj.  \  OAmelicUs  (uac^     Qray, 

ViFerrtt  I'asca,  (iray.  | 

Cmb  MungooB,  Eno. 

S.  E.  Himalaya,  Assam,  Arakam. 

Fam,  CANiDiK.     The  Dog  Tribe. 

Gen.     Caiiia  pallipes,  Syl^es^  BhjiJi, 

C.  In  pus,  vor,  KU, 


Indian  Wi»lf, 

Kn<j. 

Bighana,       nundd,  Ku, 

Laudgub. 

H. 

Huudar,  llumr,            H, 

Bhera,     Blicria, 

Tola,                          Can. 

Byriu,  Iihary}i 

H. 

Toralu,                          T£L 

Nokra. 

H 

All  India, 

Cania  laniger,  JTothjs, 

Tibet  Wliite  Wolf,  Exa, 
CUfttigu,  T\h,  \  Chaukudj,  JSTunio/)?!. 

Himalaya, 

Can  is  niger,  JcMr 
^Black  Wolf  of  Tibet,  Exr.,  |  Hakpo-cbanko,        Ti*. 

Cania  chanco,  Graij. 
Red  Wolf  of  Tibet,   Ejcq  |  Gold  Wolf  of  Tibet,  Exo. 
Tibet. 

Can  is  aureus,  Linn.  Bhj.  EIL  The  jackal. 

Kola.  Kolia,  H.  |  Shigal,  Purs, 

Ghi  Jar,  H.  I  Nan\  Can. 

Ai*mt  BuoT  I 

All    India,    CcyloD,   Barmabi    Asia,    S^ 
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Gen,     Coon  ratilans, 

Caniii  diikhuneii>m»S^^cj.  I  Cwmi 
C.  fa  miliaria,  wild  piii*  K^^l 
Wild  du^, 
KutU-H.   A  dog,  1 

JangU-k^Haaftj-k^    Hum 

•k,    Ban-k,      llahna-k, 

Resft-k,   Adavi^k,  tmu 
Kolflft,  Ka^asra;  Kolsuti ; 

Koliiipii,  M^iia. 

Shea  uai  MaL, 

All  India  and   Baimali 

insula. 


Vnljies  beugaleusis,  /#rAm._ 

HttrduK 

Caiiia  nifeiaoona,      Oruy. 
C.  kokreei  S  it  kef 

C.  corsac,  A  net 

Indiaa  Fox,  Ex<^ 

Lumri,  Lomn,  tX. 

Loki-i  Lokoria,  „ 

Kokri  H.  M4HR, 

Kbekar.  Ehikan  U. 

ICbek-sial  H.  BE3t. 

AU  India. 


biai9H 

kOHlfcll  Ml 


c. 

I  Kofik 

jCh 
tConlfcii  I 


Vulpes  lencopns,  B/ytik 
The  Dtjaert  Fax  of  N.  W,  1 
Panjab. 

Vulpes  ferriUtns,  Hod^, 

Cynalopcx  feTTit&tait,  B 
A  pretty  small  foic  of  Tibei» 

Vnlpee  montaDus,  Peart^ 
V.  bimukious,        OjKlVy,  |  Y^ 
Hill  Fox,  Eno    I  Lolif" 

Himalayas. 

Vulpea  pusillos,  Blvtfh. 
Fttiyab  Fox,  Kxo   |  V.  i 

Salt  Range. 

Vnlpes  fnligiiiiosiu, 

Thec-1 
Sikkim;  Tibet. 

Vulpes  dftvescens,  Graf. 

V«  montaiaQS,  Hod^  J 

Tibet, 

Vulpes  ^ffitSiil,  St 

A^b&nistan. 

OttDER.     CETACEAt    Tba  « 
Cet^>  Jiietorttm.  |  KislaliiiS  ^ 

Delphinus  pcmli^. 
Black  Dolpbui  of  Ba| 


\\<i 


ii 


Beno. 

Sanscr. 


porpoise 


inna  plombens,  Ihtssumier,     Plum- 

Iphin  of  Mulabar  Coast. 

inns  enrjmome,  Gray.  Bengal  Bay. 

inns  godama,  Ben^  Bay. 

inns  sandama,  Owe7i.     Bengal  Bay. 

inns  lentiginosns,  Owen.  Bengal  Bay. 

inns  macnliventer,  Owen.     Bengal 

inns  fnsiformis,  Owen.  Bengal  Bay. 
inns  pomeegra,  Owen.    Bengal  Bay. 

frontains,  Ouvier.    Bengal  Bay. 

attenatns,  Gray.    Bengal  Bay. 
ens  phoccenoides,  Duss.  Bengal  Bay. 

aista  Gangetica,  Jerd. 
Delpbinns  rostratuB,   8haw.  Hardw. 
porpoise,    Eng.  |  Sishuk, 
A,  Hind.  I  Sisumar, 

Beno.  | 

BS,  Jnmna,  Gogra,  Brahmapntra. 

lista  Indi,    Blyth.     Indns 

liver  Indns. 

Dcephalns   Indicus,   Blyth.      Indian 

iVhale,  Bay  of  Bengal. 

on   macrocephalns,    Blyth.    Bay  of 

near  Ceylon. 

BALiENiDj:,  or  Whales. 

loptera.  Indica,  Blyth.     Indian  Fin 

)f  Bay  of  Bengal,  Indian  Ocean. 

la  mysticetns.      Greenland  Whale, 

n  Seas. 

la  Japonica.    Japan  Whale  of  Japan 

thern  seas. 

la  Anstralis  of  the  S.  Seas. 

la  Antartica.  „         „ 

3ter  simns^  Ow&n.  .Enphysetes  simns. 

Bengal. 

Sana  brevirostris.     Bengal  Bay. 

yrder.    Sireiiia.  Herbivorons  Cetacea. 

«re  dngong,   Jerd.      Dngong;   Dn- 

richechns,  Erxl.  Bly.  F.  Guv. 

ea>  Uliger.  |  H.  Indica,       DesmaresL 

Talla  Maha,  Singh. 
m,  Andamans,  Malayana,  Singapore 
lagoons  of  Malabar. 

x>re  tabemacnli,  Ruppell.     Red  Sea. 
;oire  Anstralis.    Australia. 

;b  Bodentu.      The  Gnawing  Tribe, 
>f  Anthors. 

SciTJRiD^,  or  Squirrels. 
rns  malabaricns,  Schintz, 
moBfBlyth.Horsf.  \  Jangligilhri,  H. 

bar  Squirrel  of   Malabar,  Wynaad, 
BrrieBt  Travancore. 


Cole. 

Per-waPBti, 

Oond, 

Bkng. 

Karrat,  • 

Hind. 

t* 

Bet-udata, 

Tel. 

macrourus  Forst:  Blyth.   Horsf. 
I  Grizzled  Hill  Squirrel,  Eng. 
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Sciums  inaximus,  Schr,  EU.  Bly. 

Kondeng, 
Eat  berral, 
Rasn,  Rataphar, 

Red  Squirrol  of  Central  India. 

Sciurus  Elphinstonei,  Sykes. 

So.  bombajanos,  Sch.  Ell  |  Red  Squirrel  of  Kombiiy. 
Kes-anualu,  Can.  j  Shekra,  Mahb. 

Western  Ghats,  Malabar,  Mahabaleswnr. 

Sciurus  mficruroides,  Hodgs. 
S.  bicolor,  var.  Indica,       I  S.  giganteus,  McLelland, 
Horsf.  Blyth.  |  Black  Hill  Squirrel,  Eng] 
Shingsham,  Bhat.  |  Le-byuk,  '     Lep. 

S.  E.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Assam, 
Burmah. 

Sciums 
Hardw. 
S.  Ceylonensifi,  Bodd. 

Ceylon  S.  India. 

Sciurus  ephippium,  Muller.     Borneo. 

Sciurus  lokriab,  Hodg.  Blyth. 
S.  subflaviventris,  McLell  |  Orange  bellied  Gray 

SqnirreL 
Lokria,  Nep.  [  Killi,  Lep. 

Zhomo,  Bhot.  |  Killi-tingdon,  „ 

S.  E.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhotan. 

Sciurus  lokrioides,  Hodg.  Blyth. 
S.  lokriah,  Gray.  \  Hoary  bellied  gray  squirrelL 

S.  E.  Himalaya,  Nepal,  Sikkim  ;  Bhotan. 

Sciums  Assamensis,  Mcl^eZZ. Sylhet,Dacca. 
Sciums  ferruginens,  F.  Ouv.  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  erythroeu8,  Pallas.      N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  erytlirogaster,  Blyth.  N.  E.  India* 
Sciurus  hyperthms,  Blyth.   N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  chrysonotus,  Blyth.  N.  E.  India. 
Sciums  hyperythms,  Is.  Geoff.  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  Phayrei,  Blyth.  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  Blanfordi,  Blyth.  N.  E.  India. 
Sciurus  atrodorsalis.  Gray.  N.  E.  India. 

Sciums  palmamm,  Gm.  Bl.  Ell.' 


Common  striped  squineL 
Alalu,  Can. 

Vodata,  Til. 

Urta,  Waddab. 


S.  penicillatus,     Lzach. 

Gil'hri,  H. 

Boral,  Beng. 
Lakki,  „ 

Kbarri,  Hahb. 

Peninsula  of  India. 

Sciurus  tristriatus,  Waterhotue. 

S.  palmamm,       EIL  Bl.  I  S.  Kelaarti,  Lay. 

S.  brodiei,  Layard.  \ 

Striped  Jungle  squirrel  of  Ceylon  and 
peninsula  of  India. 

Sciurus  Layardi,  Blyth. 

Travancore  Striped  Squirrel  of  Ceylon» 
Travancore. 


Ill 


':&mm 


MAMMALIA. 

Sciarus  subUocatiia,  Waf^\  Bhjth*  I 

S.  i3cle«8orii,  O^mis,  |  Nellghen^  Striped  Squirrel* 

C«*yloo,    forests  of   S.  ludia,   'iVavaucore, 
Ktjilgherry. 

Sciarus  insigrn^.  Horjij\     Jjiva. 

Sciarus  McClellandi,    Horttj,   BhjUu  Had, 

S,  cluklnmi,  Bhfth.  \  S.  Petnberfcoril,         nl^tK. 

Small    Himalaya  Sqoir-  I  IvaIH  gaiiju^clitj^       Lki*c!(. 
rel,  Eng.  1 

N,  E.   ludia,    Hi  mala  J  a*  Sikim,  BUotau, 
KliaRya. 

Soiunis  barbei,  Blijili.     TenasRerim, 
Sciarus  plantaui,  JlarAf,     Javfv. 
Seinruf}  Berdmorci,  Bhj,     Mere^ai, 
Seiurus     onvopcBiis,    Linn,       North  and 
Central  Asia,  Earrrpe^ 

Gen.     Pteromys  pefanrista.  PaUaM,  BhjtL 

P.  Philippoogis,  f:iL  I  P.  oml.  Tick, 

BrowTi  flyiiurBqulrrelE^o  1  Pam-chat^n,       Mala  v. 
Pukya,       Mahn  of  Ghat.  |  Onii  of  Kol. 

Foi*est.s  of  Ceylot),  peninsula  of  Itidia^  and 
Central  iDdia. 

Pt«romys  inornatos.  Is.  Qeof^  Jacq,  Bhjfli. 
P.  aJbiveiiter,         Gray.  \  Riigi-gtigar,  Ko^hm, 

White  b«lliod  flying  squirrel,  Eno. 

IS.  W.  Himalaya  at  6,000  to  10,000  feet. 

Pteromys  magniflcuB,  Hodf^.  Bhj. 

P,  ehrysothrix:,     Uodg,  |  Sciuroptirus  nobilis,  (Troy, 

Bod  bellSed  flyinpr  isquir*  I  Biyoio,  Lki*. 

ret,  Kno.  I 

S.  E,  Himalayas,  Nipal  to  Bhot^n  :  Kba- 
eya  Hills,  Assam  Hills, 

Pteromys  cinerasceiLs,  Bhjth.  Burmab. 
Pteromys    nitidus,  Geoff.    Malay   penin- 
eultt. 

Pteromys  ele^ns,  8.  Mullet.  Java. 
Pteromys  philippensia,  Gray.  Philippines, 

Scinropterns   canicepa  F.   Cnvier,    Gray, 
Bhjlk 
VL  seuex,  Hod^,  I  Grey  headed  fiyinpr  sqtiir. 

Nepal,  Sikkim. 

Sciuropterns  fimbriatna,  Gr.  Blyfh. 
Pt.  Leachii^  Qmy.  \  Gmy  flyinjl  eqalrrcK 

N.  W,  Himalaya,  Simla  to  Kashmir. 

Scinropterns  baberJ,  Bhjik,  Afghanistan. 

Scinropterns  alboniger,  Bod.  Bhjth. 
Sj  TfiTiibttlli,  Oray   I  Piam  Piyn,  BnoT. 

Hack  and  white  flying  squirrel  of  Nepaul 
\  Bhotan. 


MAMMALIA. 

Sciuroptems  tiUosus,  Btftk 

S.  sa^ttii,  Walker,      |  lEoiiy 

BUotan,  Sikkim,  A^am  ai  S,000 

feet. 

Scinropterns    fasco-capUas,   J 

Small  Trnronoorfr  flyifijf  «q[mml, 

Travaucore. 


Scinropterns  layardi,  Kel, 
Scinropierua  spodicen^,  Bhjth, 
Sciurop  terns      phayrei,       Bl^k 

Tenassserim. 

Scinropterns  saj^tta,  Li»f^    Ml 
Sdnropt*)ros       HorsfitJdii, 

Malayana. 

Scinropterns  genibarbis,  Hi*nj^- 

Suh'Faiji,     Arctomydtua?,  Hftit 

Gfin.     Arctomvs     br-l^c,    S^k 
A.  tibclJtmi!^,  Ho  DO. 

A.  bimaiayanti^,  ., 

A.  candfttQ:}^  Jacq, 

Brin,  CasHh. 

Tibet  Marmot,  Wli it 
rope.  Central  Asia,  8tt 
mere  to  Sikkim  at  12  to  16,000  ft 

Arctomys  liemachalanns,  Hwif^ 
mot. 

A.  tibetAiiDH,  Mody»^        I  Chipi^ 
Sammion^,  Lep.  [  Dratiy 

Cashraore,    N.    W.     HimalAjaj 
10.000  feet. 

Fam,    McRiox.     The  nil  Irib 
the  Jerboas,  ilie  Dipodidfli  or  A 

Authors. 

Siib'Fam,    Murica^,  Bataaiul! 
Gerbillua  ludieaa,    EU.  Jeri^  E 


DipuB, 

G.  Hardwickii, 


Hardw>  1  G.  CTuriflf^ 


Qray. 

Indian  Jerboa  Rat,   Evfj    ' 
Hunia  mn8,  H 

Jhcukuludar  Sam^Bk!! e.  , 
Yelka,       Waddua  Tel.  | 

All  India, 

Gerbillns  eryihrocms^  Grm^,  JQ 
Desert  J^boa  Bat  of    P«0j«li, 

Jumna. 

Nesokia  Indtoa,  JtnrdoH 
Ajicola  ladioib        Oray.  I  M 

Mns  Kok.  .,      I  Kok.        ^ 

Indian  mole  Rat,      Csco.  {  GitbKta 
AH  India,  Ceylon. 

Kcsokia  Hardwinki'K 
N,  Hurtoni,  Bl^,th,    |  SI 

Gardens   of    ladia,       Aijj^ 

wulpur. 


\\l 


MAMMALIA. 
I  Griffitbn,  Uoref?  ?  Afghanistan. 

i  h  jdrophila,  Oray  ?  ? 

'hfloB  Hodg.  |  Arvioola  ibydrophila,  Hodg. 

^epaX  water  rat,  of  Nepal. 

i  macropns,  Jerdon. 

Mas  hydrophilus,  Hodg, 

l^epai  water  rat. 

^ns  bandioota,  BechsUin,  Bhjih, 


%y  Hardw.Lin, 
icus,       Shaw. 
agiiH,      Hodg, 

at, 

Eno. 
6  a  vs. 

HlXD. 

M.  perchel, 
M.  setifer, 

IVria,  Ikara, 
Hegprin, 
Pai^di  kokn, 


Sliaw. 
Horsf.  EU. 

Brno. 
Tel. 


or  Bandicoot.rat  of  Ceylon,  India^ 

idamensis,  Blyth. 

Icui,  Sclierxer,   \  M.  Soiifer,  Ca/i«of. 
M.  kok?| 

',  Andaman  and  Malay  peninsula. 

ttns,  Linn.  Bly,  Ell.  Black  Eat. 

Sy         Hodgs,  I  51.  andameusis,      Blyth, 

ia. 

snmanns,  PaW.  Bhj,  Elliot. 

aSy       Bu^on  \  M.  decumanoides,  Hodg  a. 

Can*.  I  Ghur-ka-chuha,      Hind. 
Eng.  I  Demsa  ludur.         Bung. 

ia,  Akyab. 

iriniammifl,  Hodg.  Nepal  Rat. 

rayensis  ?    Hodg.  ?    Qu.   M.  decn- 


iralineatns,  EIL  Bhj. 

Oray.  |  M.  fulvctK^ens, 
I?  A'«f?.  I 

;tri|)ed  bellied  aeld  Bat,  E.\u. 

Madras. 


Gray. 


»rnngeusis  ?  Hodgs.  ?  Nopal  Tcrai. 
mnous,  Hod^j. 

U»  B/y.  I  M.  ceqnicaadalis,    Uodgs, 

kt  of  Ceylon,  India. 

fesceua,  (^ni//. 

Li,      EU,  Bl 

,  BiicTi.  Ham, 

Horsf. 

ir,         BicNG. 


M.  hrfmoBnaculuSfHodgs. 
Rufescont  treo  lUit,  Eng. 


la. 

iyenter  Bhj.  Hodg, 

ite  bellied  house  rat  of  Nepal. 

idus,  Bhj,  Hodgs. 
Shining  Bro\^'u  Rat. 


MAMMALIA. 

Mus  caudatior,   Hodgs,  Horsf. 
M.  cinnamomeus,  Blyih,  \  Cbesnut  Bat, 
Nepal,  Burmah. 

Mus  oleraceus,  SyJcca,  Ell.  Bhj. 
tf  dumetioola,         Hodgs,  \  M.  poyenaiB, 


Eku. 


Hod§&, 
Can. 


Long-tailed  Tree-Mouse,  I  Marad-ilei, 
Eng.  I  Meina-yslka, 

Ceylon,  all  India. 

Mus  nilagiricns  Jerdon. 

Neilgherry  Tree-moase,  Eng. 
Neilgherries,  Ootaoamund. 

Mus  concolor,  Blyth.    Thatch-rat  of  Pegu 
and  Tenasserim. 

Mus  badius,  Blyth^  Burmah. 

Mus  peguensisy  Blyth,  „ 

Mus  gliroides,  Blyth^  Khassyah. 

Mus  oastaneus,  Oray,  Philippines. 

Mus  palmarum,  Sch.    Nicobars. 

Mus  urbanus,  Hodgs,  Blyih. 

M.  muBC\i\xiB,Ell.Kelaart.  I  M.  Manei,  Oray. 

M.  dubias,         Hodgson.  \  Common  Indian  mooae. 

Ceylon,  India. 

Mus  homourus,  Hodgi.  Blyth. 
M.  Nipalensis,  Hodg.         |  Hill  moose,  Eng. 

Himalaya,  from  Punjab  to  Darjeling, 

Mus  crassipes,  Blyih.    Large  footed  mouse 
of  Mussoorio. 

Mus  darjeelingensis,  Hodgs.  Horsf.    Dar« 
jeeling  mouse  of  Neilgherry,  Darjeeling. 

Mus  Tytleri,  Bly. 

Long.Hairod  moose,  Eko. 
Delira  Dhoon. 

Mus  bacfrianus,  Bly, 
M.  gerbillinos,  Bly.  \  M.  Tlieobaldi,  Bly. 

Sandy  mouse  of  Afghanistan,  Cashmere. 

Mus  cervioolor,  Hodgs.  Blyth. 
M.  albidivcntris,  Bly.         ]  Fawn-field  Moose,  Eng 
Bengal,  Nepal,  Malabar. 

Mas  strophiatus,  Hodgson^  Nepal, 

Mus  fulvidivcntris,  Blyih^   Ceylon  is  the 
M.  Cer\'icolor  of  Kelaart. 

Mus  ten-icolbr,  Blyth,  Earthy-field  mouse 
of  S.  ludia,  Bengal,  the  M.  lepidus,  EH* 

Leggada  platythrix,  Jerdon, 

Mus  platythrix,     Sykes.  i  Gijeli-gado,  Tit. 

Bly.  Ell.     Kal-iloi,  Can, 

Lcgyade,  Waddur.  |  Kaljclka  of  Waddu^, 

The  brown  spiny  mouse  of  8,  Indii^ 
113  <;x 


MAMMALIA, 

LeggaJa  spiuulosa,  Bhjth.  The  Jusky, 
Spiny  mous43  of  the  Pitnjub  aiid  MiiKbar. 

Leggaila  Jordoni,  Bhj,  Himaniyaii  apiny 
Field  moasQ  of  Kuuawar,  Sutlej. 

Loggada  lepida,  Jerdou.  Small  spiny* 
mouse, 

I  us  lepida,  J^H  )  TjOi?giwla  boodugat  t'^V- 

^bitta-burkaoi,        Tkl.  i  Cbibta'gantlu.,  Tkl, 

^  Cbit-yelka,  Tel,  I      „       yelka,  „ 

S.  India. 

Plataranthoroys  lasinrus,  Mij,  TVpfier  rat 
or  long-tailed  spiny  mouse  of  Westoru  ghats 
iu  Malabar,  Cgchiu  aud  Travaucore. 

Oen,     Golunda  Elliott i,  Gray,  Bhj, 


Gulat-yolktv,  of  Waddlk. 
Sum  pauji  giidur,YANAi»i, 


If  u»  birsutus,  £2Z. 

BuhH  rat,  En'g, 

CoUco  rat  of  Coy  Ion,   „ 
GuluDdi,  CaN^ 

CeyloD,  S.  India, 

Golnnda  meltada»  Gemj, 
Mu^  hiuogiiiustiSi        EU,  |  Motta  yclka, 
Meltade,  Waouh. 

I  Kenv  ilei. 

Soft  furred  field  rat  of  S.  India. 


Yanaui, 


Golnnda  newera,  Kd.     Newora*<illia. 
Rhizomya  badias,  Jlodgs.  Jihj, 
iBaj  Bamboo  Rat,      En  a.  [  R,  miaor,  Oraif. 

Terai  of  Sikkim. 

Hhizomys  prninosus^  J?/f/,     Khasaia  bills, 
liliizomys  castancus,  Bhj.     Bnnujilu 
Kbizomys  ftumati*ensia,  Bbj*     Malay  Pen- 
iuiiula  and  islatids, 

Hhi/.omys  stnlcas,  Gimj.     Cbina, 

Sub'Fanu     Arvicoliuae,  Voles,  <X:c. 

ArvicoU  Koylot,  Gunj.  Koi/le.  Bhjih,   Hi- 
malayan Vole  of  Panjab^  Caahniero. 

Arvicola  thricotis,     Darjeling. 
Keodon  Sikimeiisis,  Hodgs.  Bhjih,     Sikira 
Vole  of  Sikim. 

Pbaiomys  lencoros,  Blylh,  TiboL 

Fam    Hystricid^. 

iSuh'Fiun,     Hystricinaa,  Porcupines, 

Hystrix  IcQCura,  Sykeg.  Bbj.  EIL 

H,  cristata  ludica,  Q^Hiy. 
liardn\ 
Ycsd.  C\N. 

YtHldu  Paiidi,  Tkl, 

Daiiisi,  NiePAL. 


H,hirsutirostrb,  Brandt. 
H .  ZeylaneuKis,  Ifitjth. 
tSivbi, Say al, Sarseli  Hind. 


^Shib  Indian  porcupiae  of  all  ludla. 

Hystrli  beogalenslst  Bhjtit, 

ttgal  porou pints        IL  |  11.  Malabarica,  Sclatef. 

Malabar^  Afisa&ii  Bciigal. 


MAMMAU 

Hyatrix  longicaudm  M<i 

CrtfBtlo«s  poiirii|ii£ni1 
H,  niopbus,         Hodiist^n, 

Sa^tbting,  Lkp» 

Nepal  and  Sikkuu. 

Gen.     Atbcrura  fascicalala^  J4 
rab  Hilk  to  Malayan  petiinaiil^ 

Fam,     Levoiuoje^  or  Uiures. 

Gtni^     Lopns  roficaiidaius^  Oi*i 

h,  mdiciis,  Hmfifs,  |  L.  ina«:rQC^ 

Kbar-goiib,    HtMS>.  1*icms.  J 
Kluitm,       Bi:X(^.  Him*.  |  Moial^ 

Punjab^  HindndCau,  ALUal 

Lepus  nigricollis,  F,  C7«*r. . 

L,  uiolaiiaacbeu,  Temnu  \  Blaclsj 

Kbarijoali,  II.  |  Mu 

MaUl^  Cas.  I  Ku 

Siissti,  Mahu.  I 

Peninsula  of  India. 

Lepua  peguonsis^  Jilrf,  tjj 

Lepua  sineuals.  Cliiiia, 

Lepus  pallipcs,  IIkhLi,         

Tibet 

Lepus  iibetanasy  Waierh. 

Tibet. 

LepU5  btspidus,  Pcars^ 

Uj&pia  bane,  E^tt.  ' 
Terai  from  Gorackpuro  la  . 

Lagomys     Roy  lei,     Q^t 
Mouiie  I^lare* 

h.  Nipalcuisig,  ffcn^;,  |  f^  H« 

Ruu«;-ruiit,       KiX^WAX.  I  E 

Himalaya. 

Lagomys  cnrzonias^  Iladtj^ 
Lagoinyn  nife8Cc>us,  Or 
AstHi  Afghanistan. 

Okdbu  UNGULATA. 
Paeltydormiita  aud 

Ti'ibii,      PfioDOacaiDKA. 

Fatn,    ELKPBJtxtinJu 

Gen,     Elepbaa  tndicui, 
Iiidiao  elepba&r,       £xy 

Hotbi. 


Forest  parts  of  all  lodia. 


V\4. 
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MAICUALIA. 
3  smnatranns,  ScM.    Sumatra. 
B  AfirioanoSy  Schl.    Africa. 

Perissodacttla,  Owen. 

RHnCOCIEOTlbJB. 

Khinoceros  Jndiciis,  Cnv.  My. 

18,  TAnn,  j  R,  inermip,  Less. 

I.  Blum,  I 

m  Rhinoeeroa  I  Gaoda,  Genra^        HtXD. 

ida,        HiMD.  I 

rom  Bhutan  to  Nepal,  Assam  and 
>ooar. 

oros  sondaieufs  MuU,  Bhj. 
an  Rhinoceros  |  R.jaTanicu8,K  Cnv.Hrrrs. 
bans,    Maliannddy    river;     Rajh- 
Is,  to  Barmali,  ^lalajaTia,  Bf*riieo, 
saniy  Arakan,  Sumatra.  Chin-Itidia. 

ierofl  sumatranns.  Mull.  BIy. 
Two  horned  rhinoceroe,  Ewo. 
Samatra, 

jcros  crossii,  Gray.  ?  ?. 
Qu.  R.  Somatranns  ?  Mull. 

'Htbacid^:, 

Lamnangnia,  Wagner, 

syriacns,  Coney  of  Scripture.  Pales- 
>ia, 

Tapiridac.    The  Tapirs. 

B  MalayanuB.    Malayan  peninsula, 
serim. 

Eqdidjb.  Hoffses,  Assos  and  Zebras, 
Inngnla  and  Soltpedes  of  authors. 

asinns,  the  Ass. 

onager,  PaU.  Bly.  Ovr. 

Olios  of  India,  ABinos  Indicus,  Sclatcr. 

Eng.  I  Konlnn  Kirgis. 

Hind.  |  Ghonr,  Pkrs. 

Gnzerat,  Bikaner,  Jcysolmir,  Sind, 
lie  Indus,  Belnchistan,  Persia,  Tpr- 

hemippus.  Is,  Geoff. 

'scriptoro  Exo.  |  E.  aRinnfi  of  the  ancients 
the  ancients.  |  Asinus  tspniopus    Hbug. 

Mesopotamia,  North  Arabia  west 
)ager.   Wild  horae  of  Col.  Chesney. 

hemionns,  TaVaa, 
«rhtai.         Tib.  |  Wild  Horse,  Cutining. 
uid  Central  Asia. 

3DACTYLA,  Given. 

Chjerodja,  Bly. 

^  and  bippoi)otami. 


Linn.  Bhi, 

Eil: 

Can, 

I* 
Tkl. 
GoxD.  Mrar. 
Bhaoulpori. 
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Fam.    SciDiE.     Pig. 

Gen.     Sufi  Indicus,  ScJnnz. 

S.  cristatas,  Warfm.  I  S.  ecropha, 

S.  rittatns,  ffehl.  | 
Indian  Wild  Boar,  Eng.  |  Mikka, 

Sur,  HiNP.     Jewadi,. 

BurajanTrar,  „      |  Pandi, 

Dnkar,  Mahr.  |  Paddi, 

Handi,  Can.  j  Kis, 

Ceybn,  all  India  up  to  12,000  feet 

Sus  BengalensiSy  Bly, 

Qu.  Tor.  of  S.  Indicus,  Schinz 

Sus  Neilgherriensis,  Gray. 

Qu.  Var.  of  S.  Indicus,  Schinz^ 

Sus  Malayan  US,  BJyih.    Tenssserim. 

Sus  Zeylanensis,  Blyih,    Ceylon. 

Sus  Andaroanensis,  BJyih.     Audamans. 

Sus  Imbyrusisa,  BJyih.  Babyroussa.  Ma« 
layana. 

Sus  Papuensis,  BJyih. '  New  Guinea. 

Porculia  salvania,  Hodgs.  Horsf. 

Pigmy  Hoff,  Ewo.  I  Chota  Sur,  Hind. 

Saiio-Baucl,        Nbpaul.  j 

Nepal  and  Sikkim  Tcrai,  Assam,  Bhotan. 

Trihe.  RuMiNANTiA.  Ruminating  animals, 
camels,  deer,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  in  five 
groups. 

Isi  Grovp.  Camelid*,  camcls,Ancerata,B/y. 

Camelus  dromedarins,  Linn. 
Dromedary,  Eno.  |  One  humped  camel,  Ewg. 

N.  Africa,  Arabia,  India. 
Camelus  Bactrianns,  Linn, 

Bnctrian  or  two  humped  camel,  Eng. 
Central  Asia. 

2nd  Group.  Fam.  CAMELo-PARDiDiB,  camel- 
leopards. 

Camelopardns  jjiraffU,  Linn, 
Camcleopard,  Esg.  |  Giraffe, 

Africa. 


EllG. 


Zrd  Grotqj.    Favu    CfiRviDiE.    The  Deer 
Tribe. 

SuJj'Fam.    Cervix^.     True  Stags. 

Cervus  Wallichii,  Cnv.  Bly.  F.  Cuv. 
G.  pygarguR,         llardwA  C.  elaphus  of  Asia,  FaZ/as. 
C.  Caspianufl,    Falconer.  I  C.nareyanus,yonngtiu<E^f. 
C.  Cashmiriensis,       Val.  \ 

Krtshmir  Stag,  Eng.  I  Bara  singlia,  H, 

Hangul,  Honglu,  Kashm.  |  Maral,  Pers. 

Enxino  Sea,  Western  and  Central  Asia; 
Persia,  Caucasus,  Altai  mountain^,  Lake 
Baikal,  Kashmir  up  to  9,000  and  12,000 
feet,  Western  and  Central  Asia,  Black  Sea. 
Approaches  the  red-dcor  of  Europe. 


11^ 
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Cervus  rusa,  8,  MuU^\ 

Rusa  tunauc,  Vijors. 
Sumatra. 

Cervua  afiUnls,  Hotlg,  Bhj, 
Bildm  Stagi  Ex«,  |  Shan,  Bift,  Tibet, 

Irbificli,  Si&Eiu.i.  I  Alain  of  Atkinson. 

Eafitem  Tibet,  Choombi  valley  in  Sik- 
kim.     The  great  stag  of  N,  China. 

Cerviift  Moluccensip,  S.  Mtdter,  Molnccas. 

Cerrus  sika,  Scldegcl,  Japan. 

Cervua  peroiiin,  (hay,  Timor. 

Cervua  mftntcbnricn8^  Swinh,  Maotclmria* 

Cervus  faiouanuH,  Swinhs  Formosa. 

Sah'Ftim.  RtJsiNJ:^  ioulndes  tbo  swamp 
6eer,  the  gamber,  Bpofcted  deer,  arid  kaknr  or 
mtm'jac,  all  peculiar  to  ti*opical  Asia  audita 
Archipelago. 

Rucervua  davaucelli,  Jerdon. 

C,  clftphoidea,        Hooas.  I  C.  enryeeros,  ICNciw8Tiic\% 
C.  baliraijft,  *,      |  Swamp  deer,  En<J* 

Bank-stngba,  H.  |  Potiya-bArn,    HoxniiyR, 

BArayn,       NkpaI*  Tbbai.  |  Qoeii,  ftoonjak,  C.  LvDiA. 
Ikfftha,  Himalaya,  t  Oaoui  {female)  ,, 

JMu*kiir,  Ktakda  Doon.  | 

Bengal,  Oadh,  Central  India,  Forest^q  at 
foot  of  Himalaya,  Aflsara,  inlands  of  Brah- 
maputra, or  Eastiern  Sander  buns,  ^lidnapore, 
Assam,  Nerbndda,  Nagpoi'c,  Goorasur, 

Panolia  eldi,  GutJi,  BlytK 
Cervua  frontalis,  McClclL  \  C.  dhnorplic,  //p<fj?. 

Burnieae  deer,  E»g,  |  Brow  auUered  tlecrt  Kno. 

Biirmah,  Nepal, 

Rusa  dimorpba,  Gvay  ? 
Siniff  nai,  Hind.     Stng^naj, 

Tlm-mtn,  iJttrm,     Gbog  ? 

To  min*  „         Seeing  ? 

Uhoiir  ? 

Nepaulj  Munnepore,  Barmab,  Siam. 


IIlltD. 


Kusa  Aristotelis,  Je^-dmh. 


Cervua  hJppelapbtis,CHt>. 
C.  eqiiitius,  „ 

C*  Lesclionaultiit 


C.  lUgCT, 

Soiivli<*r  atag, 

Sambar, 

Jaraii  jerrao, . 

Mo-ao, 

Kadavt, 

Kadaba^ 


Btaim. 

Eno. 

n,  Mahr 

Him. 

GoNoi. 

Cax. 


C.  jarai, 

C.  hotemcercus, 

C.  aaumnr. 


Mem,  Maur, 

Kannadi  Tkl. 

Ghousf,  Bkng, 

Blialoijgi  (female,)     ,, 
Maha,  Tkrai. 


All  India,  forests  up  to  10,000  feet.   Cey- 
lon, Assam,  Barmab,  Malay  Peninsula, 

Axis  macniatus,  (7my.  J3hj.  Cuv, 
Cervua  Axis.   liiixLEWEN.  f  Axis  tonjor,        HoDaso3r» 
Axisniedius,  „ 

Biiriya,        Gosuckpouk, 
Bari^a,  Cax. 

Dnpi,  T»Ii. 

Lupi,  Go»]>. 


uijj^i 


It 


MAMMALI4, 

Two  kinds,  tbo  larger  f 
Gliats,  Pan  jab.   Gen  Mai  1l  j 

Malabar,  Ceylon  ?  ?  Keilghetm^i.  I 

Aitia  oryzeos,  K^^hrnrt  ? 
Cejlon  spotted  deer,  Ejig.  j  C.  • 

Axia  porcinns,  JtntloH^     Ilng-di 
Cervua  orj'uena,  KH.Ul^f.    C.  nlg^r, 
C.  dodur,  Uif}fU* 

Ht>g  deer,  Ejh*.     Snjjorni, 

Panif  I1 1 X  u.     N  mliriai 

Khar  tagntia,         Nkkvl. 

Bengid  to  Panjah,  Assam,  SiUsfi^ 
Ceuti*al  ludia  rare,  Malubar* 

Ccrvulns  aurens,  Ilani.  Sm^ 
or  Barking  dfter  j  junglc-shcrp 
deer. 


C.    vagioalia 

BOPDAEItT. 

CiUbtpi^ir 

BtVlll* 

C.  rnuntj^* 

C.  ratr/a, 

Uolws. 

r.  Tnr>«rhi»ta 

C.  »tyl<>cer08,  OotL.  lli»Tf- 

■nmw$ 

SikQ,  Sikku, 

Ler 

''<kM 

Siiko, 

hUP 

■■-Hi., 

Kakur, 

B. 

K::k-.-^^ 

Maya, 

UtSG. 

Jiii.K'U  bakn 

lUtwa. 

KEf. 

.fnugloahftri 

Karfiiar, 

Bi<  i/r. 

EU^l  bos^atsq 

Uutm;  Out ri, 

GoNi»b 

All  foreats  and  jungles  of  Indtl 
Corvulus  vaginalis,  Sclain*^  Jari 
Cervtilus  rcevesii,  Offilbf.  Ciiin 

Fam.    MoscjuDiS,  Ibe  Mask  M 

MoschuB  moscbi ferns,  Lln^  JW^ 
BI  saiuralus,         Uodg£.  I  II. 
BL  ctirjsopistor,  „       | 

Ka^tiim,  kaatur^i        H.  (  Lawm* 

La,  Tibet,  |  Bcua, 

Himalaya,  at  groat  cleyaiioiia. 

Fant.    TBAGtnJPiic, 

TraguluB  kanchii,  Malajana. 

Memimna  ludica,  Jcrd* 


Pisnri,  FiBoni,  Fisai,     II.  I  Gaadwi^ 

Mlrgi,  „       j  Ymw^ 

Jitri  haran,  Brxo.  | 

Ceutml  India. 

Feim.  BonoM,  Antelopes,  gia£| 

Sit^t'Fam,    Atiiito|iiii4d,  Aalch 

Antelopes* 


Tragelapliiiaii, 


Portax  pictus.  / 
Hippolapbns  of  Arii 
Antekipo    tra- 
Pali 
Damalis  riaia,    U,  ^.  -. .  < . , 
£li.sot« 
Rot,  Hojb,  U. 

Rui»  H, 


HHjQfti 


Ant^liiwfi 

M.  II 


UG 


^rilta^ 


^ 


MAMHALU. 
a,  but  race  in  extreme  North  and 

*0B  qnadricomifi,  Jerdon. 

itelope,  Exo.  I  T.  paccerois,        Hodgs. 

?1carm,HARDW  |  A,  9ub*quadri.comutua, 

lis,     Leach.  £ix, 

UoDQs.  I  H.  qnadricomisi        Bl* 

Hind.  I  Kotri,  Bastar. 

,           Hiifu.  I  Kurus,  GuND. 

If  AHR.  I  Kond^ri,  Cax. 

Saugos.  I  KoDda>K<>i*i,  Tel. 

tliir,    Go.voi.  I  Jangli  bakra,  Dekkan. 

Bhil.  I 

la,  not  Ceylon  nor  Bnrmah,  nor 
le  Ghmges. 

>  besoartioB,  Jerdon,    Indian  an* 


i.  Pall.  Ell. 

Sansc.  Hind. 

ia»     Hornin, 

H.Mahe. 

Deng. 

ckbiick)  H. 

Mahr. 

Tie  HOOT. 

i,  (m.  /.) 

Bbhar. 

a. 


Hardw.  ?.  Ct'v. 
Bareta,         Bhaoelpur. 
Baron t,  Basin,     Nepal. 
Chigri,  Can. 

Irri.  (w.)  Ledi,  (f.)  Tbl. 
Jinka,  „ 

Mali,  (m.)  Gandoli.  (f.) 
Baori. 


Bennetiii,  Jei-don,    Ravine-deer. 


bica,      EU. 

*.  QwndewsJX. 

Bvkes. 

;,  Eno. 

e>  » 

H. 

H. 

Mahe. 

Caic. 


A.  hazenna, 

A.  Cliristii  P 

Budari, 
MudarS, 
'  Baradu-jinka, 
Poraya  (w) 
Chariy 


Is.  Qeoffroy 

Jacque, 

Gray, 


Tel. 
Baori. 


nb^ttnrosa  ?Ba1ncliistan,  Sindh, 
reia,  AfglianiBtan, 

orcas,  Blyth, 

»ica,       Bhj.  I  GaselIakerolla,If  with, 

H.  Smith.  I  G.  corinna.  „ 

dorcas,  vw,  rersica,  RupelL 

lodgsonii.    Chiru  of  Tibet,    tbe 
ffilian, 

k  picUcandata,  Hodg. 

Tibet.  |  Ra-Goa,  Tibet. 

gnttnrosa,    Anctorum. 
Atilope  gutturosa^  Pailas, 
Lais,  China. 

[arica. 

Saiga  oofcelopc,  E.vo. 
lorope,  Tartarj,  Central  Aaia. 


\rAM>fATiTA, 

Suh'Fam.  Caprinea,  Goats  and  Sbeep 
1  st  Capricoms  pr  Antelopo  Ckiat  or  Mountain 
Antelope. 

NemorboBdns  bnbalina,  Jei'd.  The  Serow 
or  Forest  Goat. 


Antilope  thar.         Hodg. 

n        bubalinai       „ 
Serow,  Eno. 

Forest  goat,  „ 

Thar,  Mepal. 


N.  procliTUS,  Hodg* 

Barao,  Seron,  Sarraowai 
Himal. 
Eimn,  Svtlej. 

Kama,  KAany, 


Central  Himmalaja  froni  6,000  to  12,000 
feet 

Nemorbcedns  goral,  Jei'd.     Gooral  or  Hi- 
malayan Chamois. 

A.  Dnvancclei,  H.  Smith,  |  Goral,  Hm. 

Pijnr,  Kashm.     Snh-gmg,  Lep. 

Sah,  Sarr,  Sutlbj.  |  Ra^giyu,  Bhot. 

Gooral,    Himalayan    Chamois.    All    the 
Himalaya  at  8,000  to  8,000  feet 

Nemorhoedna  crispns.    Japan. 

Suh'Fam.    True  Goats. 

Hemitragns  jemlaiens,  Hodgs,    The  Tehr 
or  Himalayan  Wild  Goat. 


Homitragos  qnadrimam* 
miB,  Hodgs, 

Eras,  Jagla,      Kashmir. 
Kart,  Kuxu. 

Jhola,  Thar,  Thami, 

KVNAVAR* 

Esbn,  Esbi,       Sutlej. 


Capra  jharal,         Hodgs, 
Tehr,  E-Vo. 

Himalayan,   Wild  Goat 
Eno. 
Tare,  Tohr,  Tahir,  Hind. 
Jehr,  Simla. 

Jharal,  Nepal. 

All  the  Himalayas. 

Hemitragns  hylocrius,  Jerd.     Neilgherry 
WUd  Goat    Ibex. 

Capra  warryato,      Cfray.  \  Warra-adni  Warri-at% 
Kcmaa        0(filhy,  Blyth.  J  Tah, 

Neilgherry  Wild     Goat,  /  Ibex  of  Nbiloherbhs. 
Eno.  I 

Neilgherry  and  neighbouring  hills  S.  ta 
Comorin,  Animally. 

Capra  megaceros,  Hutt,  Bly.    The  Mar- 
Khor. 

C.  Falconeri,        Huoel.  |  Ra-che,  Ladak. 

Marklior,  Eno.    Ra-pho-che,  „ 

Markhor,  or  snake  eater,  | 

Pir  Panjal,  Hazara  hills,  Wufdwan  hills 
Sulimani  hills.    Kashmir ;  Jhelnm. 

Capra  oBgagms,  G^tieU  Persia,  Central  and 
Western  Asia. 

Capra  sibirica,  Meyer,  Bhjth,  Himn.  Ibex. 

C.  sakeen,  Blyth.     C.  Pallasii,  Bchiftz, 

Ibez-himalayana,       „ 

Himalayan  Ibex,      Eno.  Bnz, 

Skin,  Skyin,  Sakin,  Iskin  Kyi, 

H.  Tibet.  Tangrol, 
Dan-mo,  (/".)          Tibet. 

Throughont  Himalaya. 


SUTLEJ. 

Cashmbre. 
Xlx. 


ii; 


I 

I 


nmD. 


Ladak. 
TmrT. 


MAMMAUX. 
Ovis  eycloceroR,  HiUL  Sdakr,  Bl^ili. 

Urift,  OoriAl,  Him).  |  UHhI, 

Punjiib  Wild  Shcep>  Eng.  j  Koch|  kuch, 
Ufiii,  Hi XI).  I 

SaU  raiif^,  Hjixani,  Peshawar. 

Ovm  YJgnei,  Bhjtlt* 
Oris  DiOOtataQ,  Cunning-  |  Sha,  c>f 

Ivam.  I  Shji-pao,  of,  TmrT. 

Hind  a  Kusli,  Pamir  range,  Ladak* 

Ovis  naUnrft,  Ufuhh  Myth,    Durhcl, 
O,  i!a)ifK>ft  Ho  DOS.  I  Mt^nila  m.  H. 

Burhiii ;  blue  Wild-sbeop,  |  Wu,  War,  U.  or  gi:TT.EJ. 

Sikkim,  Blioian  to  near  Sttnla^  Katnaon, 

Garliwal. 

Ovift  amnion,  Lum.    Gnow  of  Tibet» 

O.  arpnb't  Pau^asi*  I  O,  Hodgsonn.        Blytu. 

O.  amninnoidpFi    HcmiJH.  I 

Hyan,  Nnaii,  Nyan,  Nmr,  Njund,  Tihet, 

The  Tibet  side  of  Central  Xodia  above 
I5»000feet. 

Ovh  polii,  Jihjil,  tbe  Ila.^R  or  HtJosdi  of 
tlie  Stcppo  of  I*amir,  east  of  Bokhani,  1G/X)0 
faet, 

Ovm  nivicola*  ^nchnholtz,  Kamtecbatka, 

OviR  Gmo!im\  IfJijth.  Armenin. 

OvLa  cylijidi'icuSi  Bhjth,  Caucasus. 

Snh^Fam,     Bovinjc. 
Gavmns  gauraja,  J*^nf*    (lanr. 


MAN. 

Geti.     ^lanis  petitadactyls^ 

Phr<idi>tcRludicn?,6iiAT,  t  M.  Uticanktet 

ManiB  craji^imudaia,  Xl.  inauriu, 

Gitirr,  £tr«.  ratasoliaui  tffM 
M.  Macron  pii,De»>i  A  arrr. 
M.  brach)  ura,      Kax^Lca^ 

Unjar-kit      SA^•sc.HlNI>.  Knwli-mnno^, 

Bajra  kapta,       „        „  K:»k-<iIi  matijur^ 

SiJIu.  Sal  S.du,      Hjno.  Al^wa, 

Sakiin-klior,  t^  Alaofnu 

Shalma,  B^i^Kr,  Ban-Triliti; 

Armni,  Kor«  K^^Tpi^nneb, 

KaiiMmah,  Maiiu.  Kat^polm, 

Indian  scaly  ant*eater  oi  all  lodi 

>  I  an  is  RiiriU,  ITodtj.  Jfl^Ju 


Sikim  scaly  Ant  Eater 

Evo. 


M.  JanraniG^^ 


Btlx)S  cavifronp, 

T]ie  Gftur  Bison, 

Gonr, 

Gauri-Gair 

Jfin^li-Khiilgo, 
pod    of 
Gooira, 


Honas, 
Ell. 

ENil. 

Hind, 


M.AltR. 


Bos  pfoiir.  TuAHJ*. 

II.  nfMel,  UoKsp 

luir>Koua,  Cak. 

Vnna-gn,  BfiJicK 

Bitn-ffiiu,  ,» 

Peroo^maoo  Qokd. 

Kfttu  Yeiii.  Tam, 
Bison  of  Madras  sports - 
men, 


Homo,              1 

l>t 

Hmr. 

DSAVlDtAX. 

Um. 

ra. 

CHoU)V7c«, 

GVKtf. 

n»o, 

*» 

MaMVfi^ 

Goth. 

MafiQ^JiA, 

GaKKK. 

Mriritufeli. 

Mm 

Hr.a»Pi:R3. 

HtSD, 

Bau^pm-m  of  Ml  NDLAH, 

All  tli©  lar^  forests  of  India* 

Gftvoeua  frnntjilii*,  Onyal  or  Miihmi  of  tBo 
Ililiy  tracts  J^L  of  tbe  Burharnpntra. 

Gavmnfl  **ondaicnfi,  fbe  ban- fen g,  la  tbe 
BanneFc  wild  cow  of  Cbitfagong,  Barmab, 
MnTarana. 


Wild  buffala 

B.  bubaToa,  Arrrnii, 

Miin)^  Bff.vot^#poRa. 


Gera  crumi 


Gojto, 


Bulmlna  Ami,  Jertl, 

Bob  boffeJoji,  BtTTH, 

Wild  bTiffftlo.  EvG. 

Arrm,  tw.  Ami,/.  HMah 
Jan^fli  BliaJDs,        Hind. 

Vor.     a,     Macrocercnff,     Ho*hjn,     Aspam, 
trai,  Tirhnt,  Central  India,   South   to  tbe 
l*verr,  Ceylon. 

'nr.     b.     Spiroccrcns,  Umlgt, 

OaPER  EDENTATA,  tbe  Tardigrada  or 
Sbtlis  and  tbe  Elludicntia  or  Borrowers. 


PHoltdottia  Ddioannl. 
CbiTia*  Oray, 

Hiranlaya,  Barnia,  Jaim  MrtTjiTtU 

—  Jloijlc^   111    JI'tiK    JJ'*ti    /  » 

Jmi  rn ,  of  Sr  Ic nee  :   Jenlojtt  M^t^ '>^ 

UA^t  E^G.  Gothic. 
Rjijal,  Aa,;  Z'nkliiOT, 

Jin:  Jan,  Ch»».     Vir, 

Yjin*!NyiAng, 

Li ;  m  ; 
Hommpj 
MetigeHi 
Mann, 

MatitiiskSi 

Adnm. 

Adfiii, 

Miird, 

HiU>,  Jaf. 

Zeinc,  I^ixarAl^iASt. 

Man*  a   derlvatii^e  ru'.^.    n.^n 
From  this  wo  have  tbe  8:111-1  n 
{^nally   thinker,    then    man.     in 
Sanj^crit  we  find   deriratives,  j^tilIi 
va,  Tnanusba^  inanii*ihya*  all  e^qiffl 
In  Gothic  we  find  Ixjtb    man,  ami 
and  in  the  Modern  Oennan  maun 

Leibnitz  and  I^icepeile  diritle 
race  into  Enropeans,  IjaptaodM 
and  Nepjroes;  Linnjrna  into 
low  and  black: — KaiiI  into  wW 
coloured,  black  anft  o)i 
Blnraenbacb  into 
^fonpola,  Americana  and  Milff 
info  Nortbem  (riir,  Trfvpl«fiiler)i 
Sontb  Asiatic,  B!  -Y>pran,  1 

can  race^«<;  Prich[\:  imitiani 

At  bin  tics  or  Caur«Riaii8)»  Tarm 
j^oUanH),  Americana*  Il«>ttefit0la 
men,  Nr^roe«,  Papctaa  (or  wr^r^UlK 
of  Polynesia),  and  Airotirotis  ( 
;if is) '^  and  Pickering  diridfli 


MAN. 

^^^^^       Mftlays,      Indians,     Nej^roes, 

Utopians^  AbjHHmiaus,  Pupaaus,  Negritos, 

fttraluuis  and  Hottciit-oia.     Miuiy  of  tbese 

tifiealiuua  are  framed  IVom  exU'rnal,  and 

|lie  most   part  uue&h^entiul,  umrkH  of  di^- 

liou,  a»    colour   of  the  tiku\   colour  iiiiti 

of  the  hair,  or  wirh  referenc?^  to  their 

tblo  origiua)  gcoglupbica!  ponitioTL  But 

iperfectnefts  of  sue) i  aclas^itieatioit  will 

It   whcQ   it   is   rctuembered   that  a 

even   though   the  colour  of  his  .skiu 

iid   woolly    hair   wore   to   be  changed, 

not  become  a  Europeau,  an  Indian  or 

ly  ;  aud  a  child    of  European   ptii^uts 

and  bom  on  one  of  the*  i^les  of  the 

AfL^hipelago  or   in   -Ethiopia  will 

a  ^lalay  or  an  ^"Erbiopiaiv,   but   an 

1^1,  by  race,  although  the  colour  of  ita 

rlit  possibly  approach,  by  cliniatorial 

rEoBueiiC^es  to  that  of  the  itidi|^'noaB 

Tbe  qaestioii  whether   man  kind   cou- 

I  of  oue  or  of  several  species,  has  of  late 

(  beeo  tuach  agitated  by  authropologiHtH, 

'^ose  uaturaltsta  who  admit  the  principle 

1  at  ion  though   they  may,  fnr  the  twike 

sing  their  amount  of  diilerencei  de- 

J'iliem  4ia  distinct  species,  nevertheless 

'doubt  that  all   the  riicea  of  man  are 

idtnl  from  a    single    primitive    stock, 

Iield  that  there   were   six   species  or 

Jacqiiinot, three;  Kant,  four;  Blumeu- 

re  ;  HufTon,  six  ;  Hunter,  seven  ;  AgtLS- 

It ;  Pickering,  eleven  ;  Bory  St.  Vin- 

Ern  ;  Desnjoulins,  sixteen ;  Morton, 

: ;  Crawfard,  sixty  j  and  Burke,  six- 

But  although  the  existing   races 

I  difier  in  many  respects  as  in  colour, 

of  skall,  proportions  of  the  body, 

ir  whole  organizations  be  taken  int,o 

tion,   they  are   found   to   resemble 

■  in  a  multitude  of  point-s.     Euro» 

luid    Hindoos,    Ixilong    to    the    Mime 

dtoek   and  speak  a   Ian  gunge  fnTida- 

ily  the  «atne,  but  they  ditfer  widely  in 

[locj   whicli  is  supposed  by  Bcoca  to 

i»«3n,  through    the   Arjan  branche^^ 

darinv^    their   wide   ditl'usion    been 

IcroQMfted  by  various  iudi;;encinH  tribes. 

nt  Indies  where  amongst  Hindoos 

of  caste  prevails  and  keeps  each 

tea   di.'ttinct,   the   Scychic   Jut^   the 

the   Bi-ahmin,   the    Turanian    and 

sea  are  aeen  to  vary  from  the  black 

ibeic   of  the   mountains  to    the  tall 

ired  brahman  with  his  intellectual 

I  eytiSy  high  but  narrow  head,  and 

uriher  Indies  the  Burman,  the  Malay » 

p»^  or  Negro,  and  Papuan  are  all 

iistinguishable^     Amongst    Indian 

Sans,    too,    obtained     from   Arabia, 

Spythia,  and  converts  from  hin- 


ermarrledi  ^M 


MAN, 

dooism   where  they   have  noi  intermarried 

the  distinctions  are  vvvy  marked. 

^lan  wtis  long  supjH:ised  to  have  existed  in 
the  earth,  since  about  erx  thousand  years» 
but  it  is  now  established  that  man  has  exiiit- 
ed  from  an  incompsirably  gi-eater  periinl. 
The  wi»rld  app€*iirs  as  if  it  had  long  been 
preparing  for  the  advent  of  man.  At  the 
present  day,  even  the  most  distinct  nices  of 
man,  with  the  exception  of  some  negro 
tribes,  are  much  more  like  each  other  thiin 
is  generally  supposed.  In  India,  a  newly 
arrived  European  cannot  at  tirst  distinguish 
the  various  native  races,  though  they  smm 
appear  to  him  extremely  dissimilar^  and  the 
natives  of  India  cannot  at  first  perceive  any 
diti'erence  between  the  men  of  several  Enro- 
pean  nations.  There  are,  however,  marked 
distinctions.  The  Mnngoliati,  the  Negro,  the 
Australian  and  the  Ibii  ten  tot  di  tier  in  a  muU 
titude  of  characters,  some  of  fclight  some  of 
considerable  importance,  and  are  nntloubted- 
ly  distinct  specieR  of  the  family  of  man,  the 
negroCcS  of  the  present  day  being  of  the  sjime 
form  us  those  of  40OO  years  ago.  The  Ma- 
lays and  PapUHua  who  live  under  the  stnne 
physical  conditions,  diifer  gi-eatly.  The  dif- 
ferent races  of  man  are  distributed  over  tbe 
wurtd  in  the  aame  zoologicid  provinces  fia 
tho^e  inbiibited  by  distinct  species  and  gene- 
ra of  mammals.  This  is  manifestly  the  case 
with  the  Australian,  Mongolian  and  Negro 
races  of  nmni  in  a  loss  niHrked  mani^er  with 
tl»e  Hottentots,  but  plainly  with  the  Papu- 
ans and  Malays,  who  are  separated  by  nearly 
tbe  aunie  line  which  divides  the  great  Mala- 
yan and  Austi^alian  pi'ovinces.  The  ditlereut 
fijiecies,  however,  mingle  together  and  pro- 
duce progeny  with  mixed  chaiacrers,  Iti 
Brazil  is  an  immense  mongrel  population  tjf 
NegrtJCfl  and  Portuguese.  In  Chiloe  ai»d 
other  parts  of  S*  Anmrica,  the  whole  popu- 
lation ioncjists  of  Indians  and  Spaniards 
blended  in  various  degn^es,  and  with  com- 
plex cro>*ses  of  Negroes,  Indiiuis  and  Euro- 
|>eaus.  Capt.  Burt^io  observes  that  the  mix- 
ture of  French  witii  Indian  blood  prtiducea 
a  favourable  progeny,  but  thjtt  the  offsprinj^ 
of  the  Portugue*»e  and  of  Natives  of  tha 
East  Indies  is  coarse,  and  dark  coloured. 
In  S,  America  on  the  contrary,  tbe  olfspring 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Indiana  are  ofteu 
fairer  and  never  darker  than  tlist  of  tha 
Indian.  In  one  island  of  the  Pacific  is  a 
small  population  ot  mingled  Polynesian  and 
Kugliah  blood  j  and  in  the  Viti  ArchiiJelago^ 
ia  a  population  of  Polynesians  and  Negritoa 
crossed  in  all  degrees, — Danvln^  AnimaU  amt 
PltiitU,  Krpori  Bt'ii*  AitiKKialhn.  Daruuu^i 
Orhjin  of  Sy*icie4^  Bopii,  Glussiwlmn  Sat^scri^ 
tnm,  M.  V.  Malh'f*4  L^ciun^s^  p,  ;J07-ot5^. 
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Cotocaaia  Indica, 
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of  less  value 
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MAN,  Ae.  Hed,  HiKD.  Tam. 

Mftiintl,  Exo*  I  Mating, 

Mimnah,  Hmii,  |  SlaUatin, 

A  mea^nre  of  weight,  amongst  the  He- 
brews and  now  iti  India,  vary  in  jr  io  qaantity 
accordiDg  to  locality  and  the  article  weighed. 

Bengal  bazanr  man       =s«     40  seerfi=s»ths.  82 

,,     Factory  nian«=lbs< 
Centml  ludia     „   ^=  »» 
Gaxcrat  „   =  „ 

Boinbiiy  „   :=  „ 

So  11  them  ludia  „   ^  »,     25 
Bengal  man  of  18:3ii=lbs*  87f  „ 

AkbiU'S     ,,  =*  „     o4| 

^f  j«ore    ,,  =  „  103 

Hebrew  man  or  Matin  ah  =  13,lL^^l  grains  or 

lbs.  l-li 

The  ser  of  opinm  is  2500  grs. 

Tbo  ser  of  grain  abont  lbs  2,  ost.  2. 

Tbo  man,  or  mamjd  weight,  therefore, 
varies  according  to  Vjo  article  weighed.  In 
the  Punjab,  villagers  use  a  kncba  niuu  which 
is  only  IS  to  20  seen?,  and  the  Laliori  man 
i^=:^to  3  kucha  mauuds. —  WiUun*  VvtcdL 

MAN,  Tah.  Sand  j  earth ;   (a  pronotinoed 

short. ) 

MAN  a  river  of  Central  India  written  also 
Mnan.     At  SnHmpereo  on  the  Moan,  Capt. 
Keatinge  thoug^hthe  traced  the  following  suc- 
cession of  rocks,  (ascending)    a  light  green* 
Btone,  nictamorphic  or  volennic;  n  soffc  sand* 
stone,  very  fine  grained  and  white ;  compact 
limestone,  bluish  white  :    and  then  the  coral 
liraestone,  the  latter  only  containing  c>orttls» 
The  compact  fine  limestone,    is  found  at  in- 
tei'vals  all  over  the  jangle,  and  has  been  very 
largely  used  for  lime  in    the  Mandoo  nays; 
the  old  kilns  are  without  number.    He  found 
fossils,  wherever  an  edge  of  stone  lay  over  a 
convenient  mud   bed  to  retain  them.     Eehi- 
nida  and  a  Brissns  were  in  great  plenty,  the 
Bheels  call    them  Pauneliia  from  their  five 
marks,  and  Pecten  5-costatas.     Plsgiost^ma 
spinosum  and  Terebratula  oetopltcata    were 
numerous,    the   latter    most   so  and  in   best 
preservation,  pieces  of  a  largo  finely  marked 
Ecliinus  cidaris,  also  a  rude  impression  on  a 
s^onc  of  a  very  large  luocoramus  ?     To  the 
west  of  Mhow  and  Indore,  there  exist  exten- 
sive beds  of  the  cretaceous  series.  Dr.  Carter 
in  the  Journal  Bombay  Aniatic  Society,  No. 
XX.  July   1857,    x^^^   G21,   cousiders   that 
these  beds  are  truly  Neocomien,     The   evi-  I 
^euee  is  that  these  rocks  represent  the  creta-  ' 
'*5eoos  era,  but  is  insnificient  to  cnuble  one  to 
t^fer  them  to  any  subdivLsion    of  that  great 
The  foUowint?  fossils  were  cullected  I 
by  CgtpU  Kc'uU\^\^e.  ' 


MANA. 

Cidaris,  ...  4  of  5  |  ftrifl 

Plialivdoniy,  I     Wg 

Cardiunit  ^  'k 

,,        altiim,  5ifH«>  J  hii^ 

alUod  %Xkd  two  otbcrs^ 


Arcn» 
MtHlioU, 


RhjucoticUOt 
TaritoUa^ 


1    Te 

Q4Ut€P0p 

...    I 
.         I 


Atniiuonittes  of  the  BliiiUiinA^cnsb  \ 

HAN,  TA!tf,  a  deer;  (a  prooi 

niVS.     See  llndrft  Siunpfttili; 

3^  I  AN  A.  Hisn.  Pynis  nuuiiji. 

MANA,  Hind,  a  plnifort 
crops :  on  these  pcoplo  sit 
birds,  Ac. 

AIANA,  a  pass  in  Girhwal," 
lays,  in  which  the   t^^n.ph^  of 
plaeeiL     The  people  vv 
district  aro  Dhots  dwi 
their  neigh btmrhood  ^^^ 
feet     The  paHS-men  srr 
within  the   memory   of   mail 
with  forest  and  pai^tnr©  iMiitlg  mt^ 
ed  with  souw,  sh owing  the  eX 
snow  zoii|».     The  Niti  pa^^     •*■ 
feeder  of  the  Chingee«,  ih  th* 
wai'  on  the  Gauri  pass,  ^  fwxitr 
or  (Jogra,  is  the  worntv  Tbe  noiiil 
built  lionsea  in  the  Bbot  di       ' 
Mnun  ou  the  Saras wati«     ...  V 
Xili  ...  I J 

Juwar  on  I  ho  Doitli,  *..  IS 

ByaiiHT^  p4ui«  t>n  ili*3  Kali,.,.  9 

I'he  Bhot,  here,  tui  elsewhere,  i 

cultnrist,  and  is  nx^tKlc'd    hy 

undtr  the  rooft«  of  their  ma 

in  the  Mima.  Ntti,  Jnwmr  r. 

are  suppost?d  to  be  eiTtit^rnT 

drove  out    an  rarb 

many  of  the  ehiet   i 

to  a  Tibctiin  locrthty,     ' 

Darma  prigs  arc  Faid  Uj 

left  in  Kumaou  by  Trmtir  ;* 

not  true  Bhot.     this  FK^ 

for  a  time,  and  in  th<*  ^ 

and  bnm  them,  but  th, 

their   dead    «m    Ihtnr 

practice  divination,  taWutj^  iivrtr  err 

the  warm  livers   of  sbi!e{f  saotiioi 

ptirpose.     The    woine^ii    of  lli«   Ih 

Dyause  passes  dresB  alike,  »iid  Uvfe 


i 


\^ 


MANAMADOO. 

Yak  And  would  eat  the  cow,  while 
*  Mana,  Niti  and  Jnwar  abstain  from 
.11  kinds  and  look  down,  as  on  an  in- 
iste  on  the  I>arma  and  Bjause.  The 
leanest  India,  have  the  largest  trade, 
nrt  to  an  annnal  fair  in  September  at 
I,  the  residence  of  the  Lahsa  viceroy, 
aasses  are  the  roads  from  India  to 
Gnariy  Tibetan  provinces  of  the  Chi- 
pire.  Immediately  below  the  village 
.y  is  the  hindn  shrine  dedicated  to  an 
;inn  of  Vishnu  and  one  of  the  most 
lindu  temples  in  hindn  mythology. 
nple  is  built  on  the  bank  of  the 
[^anga  immediately  over  the  site  of  a 
n^,  the  existence  of  which  no  doubt 
le  original  selection  of  this  i*emote 
ho  rawal,  or  chief  priest,  is  invariably 
iri  brahman  from  Malabar :  no  other 
brahman  being  allowed  to  touch  the 
■nnnvigham^a  Ladak — Latham* s  EtJi^ 

AAK,  an  island  close  to  Ceylon,  from 
he  gulf  of  Manaar  has  been  named, 
'  passage  was  deepened  hy  a  series  of 
ring  operations.  Manaar,  according 
,  B.  Tennaut,  (vol.  2  p.  565,)  is  the 
f  Epiodorus,  which,  according  to  the 
I,  was  the  seat  of  the  pearl  fisliery. 
Gulf  separating  Ceylon,  from  the 
La  of  /India,  is  so  named  from  the 
F  Manaar  near  Ceylon,  which,  with 
Ramifl5)eram  near  the  continent  al- 
nnect  Ceylon  to  the  peninsula,  the 
ads  receiving  the  names   of  Adam*s 

ABOS.     See  Mindanao. 
CB.     Tam.     Castor. 
ADO.     Celebes  on    it.s  North-coast, 
meral  high  bold  land.     Its  extreme 
callo<i  Capo  Coffin,  ami  tho  whole  of 
ids  that  stretch  from    it  to   Manado 
sometimes  called  l>anca   island. — 
ih.     See  India. 
CEIIVRES  CORDAGE.     Fk,    Cor- 

AGOOT   or    Mangoosteen.    !^Ialay. 

k  inangostana. 

AHSILA.       Sans.       Arsenic,    Rod 

9t  of  Arsenic. 

AK.  Hind.     A  ruby  :  also  any  gem. 

AKHYALA,  a  town  in  A^k^'anistan. 

ibere  was  opened   by  General   Ven- 

ipril  and  May  1880. 

AKTA    RAl,       See    llaravati     or 

ALI  KEERAalsoManall-KireTAM. 
pbamacioides,  L.  R. 
ALOO  OIL.     See  Oil. 
AMADOO.     White  cloth  is    manu- 
all  over  Southern   India,   but  those 


MANBHUM. 

of  Manamadoo  in  tho  district  of  Trichinopoly 
are  very  superior  in  quality  and  used  by  tho 
moro  respectable  of  tho  inhabitants  as  cloth- 
ing,  under  tho  name  of  "  Manamadoo  Sullah" 
That  at  Arneo.in  tho  district  of  Chinglopnt, 
known  as  "  Arnee  Sullah,"  is  of  a  different 
quality. 

MANAPALA. 

j  Tippa  tige,  Tkl.  |  Somavalli,  Jivahti. 

[      Tinospora  cordifolia,  Miers.  Monispermum 
glabrum,  Klein. 

MANAR.     See  Mahabharata. 

MANAS.  BuRM.  Malay.  Ananas  sati-, 
vus,  SchidL 

MAN  AS  A,  tho  goddess  of  snakes.  Sho 
is  worahipped  as  a  preservative  against  tho 
bito  of  these  reptiles  and  is  represented  sit- 
ting  on  a  water  lily  envirsncd  with  snakes. 
If  a  hindu  has  been  bitten  by  one,  incanta- 
tions are  pronounced  to  propitiate  the  favor 
of  Manasa. — Cuh.  Myth.  Ilind.  p.  388. — See 
Serpent. 

M ANASAROVARA  LAKE  or  Mansaraur 
or  Manasa- Saras  Lake  in  Tibetan  called 
Tsho-Ma-phan  is  tho  same  with  tho  Binda 
Sarovara  of  hindu  mythology,  produced 
from  the  heart  of  Brahma.  It  is  called  Anan 
Anandat,  is  supposed  to  be  a  crater,  that 
four  rivers  spring  from  it,  and  that  it  is  near 
Su-meru,  tho  abode  of  gods,  tho  Vindhyasaras 
of  tho  Puranfl.  Manasarovara  in  reality  is  a 
lake  of  no  exit  in  Little  'Thibet,  from  which 
the  Ganges  was  long  supposed  to  rise  ;  it  is 
a  place  of  hindn  pilgrimage  of  peculiar  sanc- 
tity, and  was  first  visited  by  Mooroi-oft  in 
m^\^,A8.R8.  1816,  Vol.  XH— See  Mansa- 
rovara.     luduM. 

.MANASSEH.     Sco  Kranganon. 

ALANATAPPAN.  A  caste  of  cultivators 
originally  from  Coimbatore,  first  settled  in 
Paulghat  and  intermixed,  an<l  often  con- 
founded, with  the  Nairs. —  Wilson. 

:MANAVALA,  the  head  of  iho  Tongala, 
a  Vaislmava  sect  of  tho  south' of  India 

MANAY-POONGU.  Tam.  Sapinduscmar- 
ginatus. 

MANBHOW.  Dissenters  from  hindnism, 
in  Berar  and  the  Dekhan ;  they  wear  a  black 
droHs,  and  are  of  quiet,  inoifonsive  manners. 
These  hindu  religious  secUiries,  are  wor- 
shippers of  Krishna,  and  about  the  year  18o0 
were  described  by  Captain  Mackhitosh.  They 
are  under  a  vow  of  celibacy  and  elect  yoang 
people  into  their  order.  If  pregnancy  occur 
tho  parties  aro  allowed  to  withdraw. 

^lANBUUM,  a  district  of  Chota  Nagpore, 
has  numerous  remains  of  Arian  coloniasation 
close  to  its  southern  and  eastern  approaches, 
bub  nono  on  the  plateau  itself. — Daltoiu 
p.  03. 
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nomoay;  ana  m  suippuifr   tim   prouncn  c?i 

the  forests  of  Caoara  and  Malabar;  all  of 
which  is  rafted  off  to  vessels  called  dow, 
bnatilr>,  pataranr,  &c. 

The  Panyani  Ma«che,  is  a  coasting  boat, 
of  aboTit  fifty  feet  long,  tc2i  to  twelve  feet 
broad,  and  five  to  seven  feet  deep.  It  is 
framed  with  timbers  and  planks;  whieli  are 
sewed  together.  The  timbers  are  about  four 
feet  asunder,  and  on  T.hom,  inside,  some  few 
planks  are  placed  as  bniids  and  clarapa, 
which,  are  nailed  to  the  frame.  These  ai'e 
very  rudely  pat  toj^ether ;  and  not  of  much 
importance,  either  in  form  or  construction. 
During  the  south-west  monsoon,  or  from 
June  to  November,  they  are  laid  np  at  Bai- 
pur  river  for  safet}"",  and  are  oulj  used  in  the 
tine  weather  season,  They  carry  the  produc- 
tions of  the  cocoanut  tree,  viss.  coir,  from  the 
husk  of  the  eocoanut,  Cocos  nucifera,  from 
which  rope  is  made.  Copra,  the  inside  ftU 
bumen  of  the  nut,  from  which  oil  is  expre.^s- 
ed.  Cajan,  the  leaf  of  the  Coiypha  nmbriw 
cnlifera  tree,  which  is  used  for  thatchinn- 
bouses,  also  for  books,  and  various  other 
purposes,  Jag-cri  a  kind  of  sugar,  which  is 
made  from  the  toddy  or  juice  of  the  pahn.  ! 
Oil  and  arrack,  a  stronj^ spirit,  distilled  from 
the  toddy  taken  from  the  pnlm.  These  ves- 
sels keep  along  shore  and  take  advantage  of 
the  Rail  in  rowing.  They  have  generally 
from  eight  to  ten  men,  who  are  fisliermen  of 
the  Mopila  caste,  a  race  of  mahomedans, 
descendants  of  the  first  Arabian  settlers  on 
the  shores  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  who,  mar- 
rying the  daughters  of  the  couutry,  obtained 
""lie  name  ofMapillai,  or  *'3ons-in-hiw,"ooi^ 


iwruHs  toe  vntr^  Ly'Awm^^m 
tobvcco,  &c,,  and  the  impoi 
forms  a  great  part  of  tit© 
island,  in  the  districi  of  JaJ 
Mangalons  Mancho  o(  ill 
of  the  Penihsdla  18  u.  tiskt 
of  burthen,  about  twenly*li 
feet  long,  six  to  seven  foct 
to  five  deep.  It  is  formed 
'  which  is  very  shallow  and  i\ 
the  cargoes  of  the  patomsm 
charged  and  loaded  at  lb 
rivei*8.  These  boats  am 
similar  to  the  masala-bciai 
vessels :  they  are  forced  ftji 
polos ;  OS  the  water  is 
six  to  ten  feet  deep,  «s: 
west  monsoon,  when  th^ 
the  whole  of  the  river  is 
ble :  and  at  this  period 
taketi  t<»  the  shore  mid  I 

MANCHAR.     A  littTo  n 

on  the  right  bank  of  t^       ^ 
or  Snake  River,  a  Si 
lake  Manchar,  flows  in 
from  th«*  southern    oxt 
name,  the  Aral.     Tb*> 
form  a  semi- circle  of  a 
point  to  point,  they  arc 
their  tortuous    course 
nncc  of  man's  rat)»t>r  I 
The  country  is  so  level 
rises,  the  water  t! own  op   lli| 
versa,  when  the  main  si 
Scinde,  Vol  U.  p.  231. 
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MANDAL. 
HO,    Jav.       GraouliL    voligioMi  — 

HU,  a  race  of  High  Asia  and  the 
ri  parts  of  Asia.  •  The  reirrnin^  dy- 
Jhiiia  are  Maiichu.  A  Maiichn  is 
•?arion  to  enrol  himself  under  some 
id  failing  to  do  so,  h)8e8  his  ])rivi- 
any  neglect  to  enrol  themselves 
y  in  onler  to  avoid  the  conscrip- 
?>  Sitb  and  Solon  are  the  highest 
lanchn.  TheManchu  had  no  writ- 
Jter  until  IG-il.  Mokden  is  the 
ital  of  the  Manehu.  They  are  a 
e.    The  Amoor,  second  only  to  the 

flo%vs  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  not 
3f  Japan.      Much    of  the  country 

Anifr  is  susceptible  of  farming 
g".  Steam ei-8  can  ascend  from  tin? 
?tah,  a  distance  of  ii,CoO  miles, 
•us  up  Siberia  to  the  Pacific 
ic  Atii'-or,  presenting  a  new  field 
rce.  I  hie  ultimate   limits  of  which 

Ix?  :r-a*T>:rd  by  the  most  eompre- 
iid.  M=jC£ro!ia,  Manchnria,  North- 
,  a!l  iLe  Tartaries,  Tbil>et,  and 
ith  a  pop'jlation  of  twenty  to 
ions.  J»re  TipTiroached  by  this  river, 
V  rorit*-  t-j  the  Indies  opened. 
he  c^p:%jil  of  Kastern  Slt)eria,  can 
bed    wi^h  only   about   three  hun- 

of  ljr..i  carriatre.  The  Chinese 
:ed  u\\  t;.r  Tieigijbonnnsr  Parrs  of 
ory  rrt-.n.  •?.-:'  Maiif'hu  and  Moncrol 
Dii.i  th-r  P2iL"^tG«:'l  lies  the  country 
coct^.  v^Iiii:";:  extfud^  a  hundred 
m  ea*:  -v  wr-\  M.a  sixry-six  from 
nth.  f  Ti  A  D.  1 '  -o r^,  t  li e  r  ri  ws  of 
were  Mar. -i-L  11.  Cecina  ilar.churla 
>f  OIcTi  Riy.  M<n;ci:nr;a,  ia  eaten 
Doii:ar:  *  -e^-.Tf-.-^  is  lari7-/v  >*ack- 
nlf  c:  P.t.  :i  br  the  Mulc-Lu.— 
'M.^^  7..:-:.  r :.'•.-..  ,-  ..-1  J/oj,- 
I'T.    rf-r*  I:  i^.  Ju!  tl:. 


MANDARAWAU. 

niarketl  that  uervouH  sensibility.  In  ^ 

tiie  maladies  called  "  bouda"  and  "  i 

appear  to  depend  upon  some  obscMin 

t.iou  between    a  weak  improsKiiinitb 

and  the   strong  will   of  »   feaii'd  ai 

race,  tlio  blacksmitliH.— B^Ai'^^tt'ii  yi 

\  io  Miiccah,  vol.  J  p.  18  ;  HI.  p   '^^<^- 

,      MANDAL,    Hind.     Uhododendro 

'  reum,   also  Acer  cultratum  the   uia 

I  Kulu  Acer  caudatum. 

I      AfANDATi  or  Marwa,  Klensine  ftoi 

MANDAL.     See  Mandwuh. 

MANDAL,  straw  rope,  made  of  . 

■  coraciiTia. 
MANDAL—?  Agallochuui. 
MANDALA.     See  Inscriptions.  V 

;      MANDALAM,  Sans,  a  region,  a*" 
mandjilam,  Pandu  ^landalawi,  Chohi 

■  lam,    Mandlaibir   and    Oka     Maiidal 
Mandel. 

.      MANDAJADI.     Adenantlieni  pav 

MAX])  A  Lie  A.     Sfc  Kliengar. 

M  ANDALIQUIO  ISLAND,iii  lat  h 
,  loiiff  110-  o'i'  K.,  iH  a  small  round  m 
the  X.  Coast  of  ^AVfi-^UorHhutiiU. 

MANDA  MOTUKU,  Tel.  J^i 
OojeinenKifl. 

MANDAPA.  The  portico  of  a  h'lus 
pie.     Seff  Mantapani. 

:N[ANDAR,  the  Mount  ^landar,  ceJ 
in  the  Pu runic  legends  for  the  cbur 
the  ocean,  lies  southward  of  bhagalf#< 
the  dowiTall  of  buddhism,  Mandar  fi 
the  hands  of  the  shivites  and  Wcani< 
of  their  L'od  so  as  to  rival  Benares  an^ 
a-s  the  Ka-sikhnnd  Mates,  a  fcccond  i 
The  legend  of  the  churning  of  the  c 
an  interpolation  in  the  Mahabhara 
evidently  refer??  to  the  conte-it  l^-tw< 
brfif;mir;s  ^.soor?i;  ami  thebuddh:iit.-i  0 
tr.e  gret:t  fceTT>ent  Va-iO'ik»re,  alii  ding 
sec t  of » fi  e  Na ira .    2>*  <f  H in •  I. .  .S.'r  M •' 

MANDAK.  H::::.    Acer  creix- urn, 


prchVc.v   i'.-.-:.-r    !.  iL-e  :'  r  the 

Oulrr^it^im. 

re  are  i^r^  r-.l  :r  ;:-s  :Le   M&^dar. 

MANDAR.   Pol:.      Arer-^i  rA/:'.i- 

M^r.ii:*.    r.....    B^.uc--     tr!:^-    o:' 

I-.-?\ 

inii  the  &r. 'J  .r.:  t.j-.iL>    f  M^ii.iri : 

MAXDARA.    ir.r:    ir.  -:r,u.;n    wx:.': 

in  Ccjsz/CL'Z'^r..  70  T'-e  e:*^:  •?    the 

::iis:i  by  ?he  bin  lu  c:''^  VL--Li.u  a^s  aoi^ 

drs-:.-^.  -T:  •::::'    /:  f?.^  M-kii; 

h'.'.r^  a:  t;.<r  cr.^r:-!:.?  of  the  C:...*tk--'^' 

Hcr..-:ri    ii  .  ..:_rr  =:::.:. -r  Ladies 

or  >'fr^  c:  ?I:;k      It  :•  r^rrsarkao.'--:'-' 

rr.    :•   a    r«.'.'.~'al    i'.'j7iT*r,  o-a^v.  i  .:*  k 

or   3!.*i2T.  ::.:::-.  Ti:.   r     ll-z.. 

.-r*  K-rr:-i.     V-^}.:.".     Mir.d;..'. 

-nn:.  Lf        ' 

MaNDaKA.    >.:-.     Lsvir.:.:.  / 

aki-:::       -: 

I       -'  .   '- !  --    h.-7 1 :. : .  r..'4    J  r. /i ;  .:*.    /--■'- 

KU    -  »:--:.    ■--.  T-i    :. 

^rr.   ^j"-'  .'..:.:  •"  -.  t  '■^.r-^ii:  tree.-. 

ice  of  •«-'.-  -:-:rr'.:i    .  -.;  '.-  vi= 

V  1  X '  »A  r: A      A  Pc-  =»•:.'  wryxJ.  c^ 

U  :h^-  :-^i-:    -:  :-v  .    :.v^.- 

-i  -.-^.-r.  .•^-:.-;    jr-^.vr.rO^i-*-     - 

>ire-i    -■«-  c^^.ri.-.-T   .r.    L-:   --:  :■ 

■:>rr:     -j^i   ::;,-'--— *-tiJ    fsrs-i*-— 

In--^   2:.:-.      rr    :.:  -     r     .. 

:      ■ 

:  slaT*  :-:  •:--_-:  v..*-^  -:  -   >^--  .-  - 

VAX:iAP.Ai:I      .Se*-*^-";ev    " 

p^r.    :   i--^^.-*    ^iZr:     -  ^     .ri:  7 

"A.'.'L'AhA'iVA?-      5^  ^^^— * 

^Ajwtn, 

JIAN  DE,  or  Manclu  manclu,  Ceropogia,  L. 
MANDKL.     DuT.  Dan.  Gm.  Swed.    AU 
motida  :   Araygdalus  commuiiis. 

MANDEL,  a  township,  in  its  simpleRt  form^ 
is  miller  a  Head ai an,  ctiUed  in  the  Dcklian 
and  in  tbc  west,  and  centre  of  lliudnstan 
Patcl;  Mandel  in  Bengal :  filakaddnm  in  many 
placed.  Ho  is  assisted  by  di  fie  rent  o^Lcem 
of  whom  the  acconntant  and  watchmen  a^e 
the  most  imporfcaiifc.  Tlie  Accountant,  called 
Patwari  in  Hindaatan,  Kul-kurni  and  Cur- 
mirn  in  the  Bekhan  and  south  of  India,  and 
Tallali  in  Guzerat :  2,  The  Watchman,  called 
Fasban,  Gorayet,  Peik,  Domaha,  Ac,  in 
Hindustan,  Mahar  in  the  Dekhan^  Tillari  iu 
the  south  of  India^  and  Pagg-in  in  Gazerat; 
3.  ifoney  Cbftnger  or  Silver  Smith.  4.  Priest 
5*  Astwhjn.  C,  SmitJi.  7,  Gai'penter-  8.  Bar- 
ber. D.  Polt^ir,  10.  Worker  in  Leather. 
11.  Tailor.  12,  WaRhermau.  13.  Musician, 
14.  Minstrel.  15.  Dancing  ^nrl.  Tho  num- 
ber is  fixed  by  common  opiuion  and  by  the 
native  name  **  bara^balotta"  at  12,  but  varies 
in  dillerent  villajjes,  and  the  oflicer.s  included 
ai'c  not  always  the  same,  though  up  to  No. 
IQ  ai*e  seldom  wantinpf.  From  ll  to  14,  ai-e 
not  BO  general  aud  tln^danciup  girl  aeema 
only  to  be  in  the  Soutli  of  India  Each  of 
these  village  oliicera  has  a  fee,  sometJmea  in 
money  hut  more  frequently  a  portion  of  pro- 
duce, as  a  hfuulful  or  two  out  of  each  mea- 
sure of  grain.  WileoiL  See  Mandal,Mandalam. 
3IANDELGtJRH  is  the  largest  district 
of  Me  war,  and  in  its  tliree  hundred  and  sixty 
towns  and  villages,  many  spec! mens  of  an- 
cient usage   may   be  found*     The   Solanki 


ofipa 


markable  u.s  Citntaiulug  1:111 
ancient  and  modern^  inch 
shrine  of  Omkar,  1^  form  of 
in  two  by  a  deep  ravine  i 
and  8outh  the  ea&terii  e 
one-third  of  the  whole 
bunk  of  the  Nerbada 
(called  Godarpura)  is 
Mandhata*  and  between  them 
an  exceedingly  deep  aud  sil 
alligators  and  large  fish,  mau 
80  t^me  as  to  take  grain  ofl*  1 
of  the  sacred  gbatd-  The 
was  e«tablii^hed  here  at  tin 
Mandliata  the  &hnne  of  Omk 
southern  bank  that  of  Amfti 
tho  immortalgj,  are  two  of  til 
Lins^am  which  existed  in  Iij{ 
mud  of  Gluizni  demoti.^hod 
Somnath  in  A,  D.  1(^24.  Tl 
is  from  the  «yUablo  0^^  n 
fessor  Wilson,  is  a  oambiiiali 
vested  by  Hindu  mystTciam 
sanctity,  employed  in  tb©  1 
prayers*  It  couipreheuds  s 
Vedas,  the  throe  spherr^  of 
The  brahmang  who  now 
nhriuc  wi&h  to  8xcludo  Oi 
twelve  Lingam  usually 
"  first/*  as  somethinj?  a' 
all.  The  Narraada  K 
this  afisortioa,  but  a^  ii 
of  the  rime  when  India 
Mlechha  (oon-Hiudua)  mxA 
allusions,  it^mtigoiiy  is 
deal  open  N^^^Hfi  Tbo 


MANDLA. 


Sec 


("fDIA-    An  inferior  gfain  produced  in 


GANDRALU.    Tkl.    A  sort  of 
malle  and  Ti^e  Dialle,  two  sp. 

IX  CHETTU.    Tel.     A  trc£^." 
^ IS  PLANT.    Em.    Janfplm  niM- 

A  district  lyiiijr  between  L, 

22  N.  and  L.  80  ^  and  81'  40  K, 

iod   on  tlie    oast    l>y    r  he   fitate  rif 

la  portion  of  tlie  Bilnspur  dititrict. 

Hi  hy  the  SoLagpur    nv*\  Cliendya 

^  L*wa  and  a  Kmall    portion    of  the 

dd  tiihail  of  the  Jabalpnr  district, 

by  the  districts  of  Jabalpur  and 

on    the  Routh    by  the   districts  of 

l^l^hat,  Raipur^  and  Bilaspur.    The 

fur  the    whole    district   in 


MAKDLA. 

I  into  (wa  dasseB,  which  a^in  arc  subdivtdQ 

into  f(»rty-tvNO  difftri^nt  castes  or  L'ot.  The 
two  claKses  are  the  Raj  Gond  and  the  Rawan 
Bnttsil  Tlie  former  ih  the  hij^her  'and  ouU 
do  the  lii£,'hest  cfihte  hlndns,  in  th<?  matt 
of  puryfyin^  theu)se]ve«i  and  ape  them  m 
all  their  reli*rions  eeren)tinii*«.  They  wear 
the  janeo  or  bralnninicAl  thread  and  con- 
sider thejOMelves  deeply  intsiiUed  if  com- 
pared in  status  with  a  Gond.  Mr*  Hihlop, 
says  that  they  eiury  their  psy^sion  for  }»nriH- 
Crttion  BO  far  that  I  hey  have  the  fapjrots  with 
whicli  their  food  i^  cooked  «prinkled  with 
wat^-r  before  use.      11ie  Gond  1rilM?8  are 


and  of  these   l,27t958 


1^60 
were 

.23,114 

... 6.933 
.      1,401 

, .  10,388 
.,  3,5.-40 

187,699 


..     .,     &a2    Mumr,    .., 

.      ..,2,452  Dhimar. 

«•     ..  <>,45<>  Mtthouiadaus, 

8,085  Gond, 

2,470  Bait,^, 

.  -  «.  7329  Kol, 

i,&c.M  1452 
...5.524 

tmii    inltabitants   of  thi«  district 

edly    the  Gond   and    Baiy^a,  wlio 

E?nt  time  form  the  larf*er  Hhare  of 

ion.     Next  to  these  aro   bralimun 

^nio  of  whom   aflect  to  trace  back 

iuMandla  to  thetimeof  Jadhava 

avat  415  (A.  D.  35!^)    thonjrh  it 

^re  probable  that  they  settled  hero 

lia   of  Hirde    Sab   and    Narendra 

3amvafc  1663  to  1788  (A.  D.  IGOG 

I  The  former  of  these  two  kint^  in- 

'    r  of  foreif^ners   into  the 

a  large  colony  of  Lodhia, 

iu  the   valleys   of  the   Banjar, 

ad    Nerbada,    gfive    the  name  of 

*  to  the  t&laka  thus  brought  into 

and  did  muck   by  digrring  tankii 

Irise  to   colonise  the   beat  parts  of 

With   these   exceptions,    and 

llahto    Teli    imniijjration    int.o 

it  n  inueh   later   period,    there  ia 

I  of  the   popnlation  of  the  dis- 

10  recmitod  from  foreign  re- 

Mahto   are  without  excep- 

Ititrator  class  in  the  Rangarh 

p€H>plo  are  bindiis,  originally 

and  formerly   resident   at 

idla  the  Gond  race  ia  divided 


Mai'obi 

Mark  am 

Warkara 

BA  A.  *M. 

Tekam 

Dhordn 

Kftiymn 

Warwiti 

Piirtili 

Sarjam 

To  these 


Chic'KaiLi 

Sarota 
Puoli 

BliaRdya 

Wuikii 

PaiiJu 

Kutiibara 

Danketi 

rAVmon 

he 


Siniti 
.\*ijKlnn 
nVtiM'i'ift 
Iniirsuim 
iKiudriin 
Korcho 
Kulku 
Teuiiritctii 


KurAin 

Nidi  111  a 

Dlialyn 

HarhMja 

lUiena 

Blnnri&n 


may 


added  the  Agharia  oij 
Muki  Pardha'n  Pathari  or  Gngya,  Dhalya 
who  diil'er  in  some  ehVht  pecnlinnties  from 
the  Gond,  but  undoubtedly  belong  to  thfl 
same  race.  The  Pardhan  act  a.s  bards  to  tb 
Gond  and  attend' at  births  and  deaths  and 
marriages.  The  Agharia  is  a  worker  in  iron» 
he  frequent*  the  Baiga  villages,  and  acts  as 
blacksmith  to  the  whole  community,  no 
light  task  w^here  the  iron-ore  ha**  to  be  dug 
from  the  hill,  carried  to  the  village  forgej^ 
fimelted,  and  then  worked  np  to  meet  th 
wants  of  the  people,  Thej^e  people  may 
Bet  down  tm  the  lasietit  and  mc&t  drunken  i 
all  the  Gond  race. 

The  Gond  of  the  Nagpur  country  ia 
little  under  the  average  height  of  *'  Euroj] 
atiH  and  in  complexion  darker  than  the  gen 
rality  of  hindus,  bodies  well  proportiiwied 
but  features  rather  ugly,  a  roundish  head, 
distended  nostrils  wide  month,  tiiickisb 
lips,  straight  black  hair  and  scanty  beard 
and  mns^taches.  Both  hair  and  feature  are 
decideilly  Mongolian,*'  aud  this  description 
agrees  very  well  with  the  MaudJa  Gond 
al>ove  the  ghats.  Their  women  are  as  a  rule 
better  looking  tlian  the  men*  The  wives  of 
the  Gond  are  looked  upon  as  so  much  pro- 
perty, for  they  ai^  expected  to  do  not  only 
»11  the  bonsehold  work,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  labour  also.  It  is  a  common  ex- 
pression among  them,  when  speaking  of  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  to  say  that  be  is  a  man  of 
some  substance,  having  four  or  five  wivfes  ; 
occasionally  they  have  seven,  but  this  is  ex- 
ceptional and  the  poor  content  themselvea 
with  one  In  dress  the  women  are  usnally 
decent,  thoagh  they  wear  only  the  dboti  ana 
shoulder.cloth  ot  coarse  country  made  stufis 


needlen^  and  rub  hi  indigo  and  goupowder  or 
saltpetre.     Tlioiijih  wild,  utjcivili&ed  and  ig- 
norant, the    Gond   arc,    among    theinsicK''es 
honest,  fuithtul,  and  trustworrhy,  conmp^eons 
and  in  some  points  trustful ;  as  regjirda  tkults 
thoy  have  committed,  as  a  rale,   tliey , plead 
gailty  when  brought  befortj  the  eourfcfl.     As 
a  race  they  are   now  well  behaved  atid  very 
amerjuble    to    authority.      Tho    number    of 
their  deities   seems  every   where  to   difier. 
Mr,  Hislop  says  that  ho  never  could  get  any 
one  man   to   name  more   than    sereu.     The 
best  known  are  Duladeo,  Narain  Deo»  Suraj 
Deo,    Mata   Devi,   Bara  Deo,  Khair  Mata, 
Thakur  Deo,  and   GhansyaTu  Deo.     Besides 
these,  tho  Gond  peoples  the  forests  in  which  n 
he  lives    with   spirits   of  all   kind,   most  of  I 
them  vested  with  the  power  of  inflicting  evil 
and  qntte  inclined   to  u^e   their  power.     To  j 
propitiate  them   ho  sets  np   *•  pat,"  in  spots  ! 
selected  either  by  himself  or  by  his  ancestors, 
and  there  performs   certain   rites,  generally  * 
consisting  of  Hmall  offerings    on  stated  days.  ' 
These  pat    are  sometimes  merely  a  bamboo 
with  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to   the   end,  a  heap  ' 
of    stones,   or  perliaps   only  a   few,  pieces  of  j 
r^  tied  to  the  branches  of  a  tree.      The  I 
Qond  have  seven  different  kinds  of  marriages,  | 
some  much   more  binding  than  othei^s.  | 

Widows  are  expected  to  rematTy  %nd  the 
Oond  castoiDB  provide  for  their  re- marriage 
in  two  ways,  the  **  Churia  PaLauna  Shndi,'* 
and  the  **  Kari  Shadi."  The  first  consists 
simply  in  tho  woman  proceeding  to  the 
house  of  the  man  she  has  agreed  to  live  with 
after  her  husband's    death.     The  other  is 


the  soul,  The  Baiga  are  tlia 
snperiofs  of  llie  Gond  mc^ 
priests  and  their  aothonties  i 
religions  ohservaoee*  In  phj 
ances  the  Baiga  dtlTer  m>  mucf 
defy  description.  One 
known  by  the  head  bem^ 
lock.  1  he  Biujiwar  on  tl 
their  hair  long,  nev^pr  roHii 
in  a  k»iot  behind, 
stattire  somte  are  i  i 
as  a  rule  they  are  ali  vtri 
average  height  of  EnrujM? 
the  eastwards  on  the  Mails 
Ancr  men  than  those  tieiftr  Ma 
bits  too,  they  are  superior  beii 
race,  and  better  looking  than 
near  Mandla.  They  have  tial 
and  nose  and  i-^cedin^  fore  be 
among  the  Gond,  the  be^ 
features  more  fiquiline,  and 
peculiarly  small.  Some  amo 
ijowever,  all  the  types  *>f  Ui/\ 
flat  heads*  thick  lip9,  and 
but  on  the  whole  the 
Baij^a  of  the  Eastern  Q 
compared  with  that  of 
The  women  are  all  tat 
Gond  they  wear  hnnchoa 
their  own  hair.  Tboy  a 
their  neighbours,  noitber 
nse  of  cold  water  anjr  mare 
helped.  In  their  relistotui 
much  repemble  t! 
same  gods,  bat  mi 
abject  of  worshi 


MANDBA6EN. 
:ed  by  a  tiger  or  a  snake,  sotue- 
Bon  whatever  is  given  for  tLe 
rhe  dahja  cultivation  covers  a  | 
I  this  district.  With  no  other 
jf  agriculture  but  their  axe,  and 
le  ('"bansya,")  it  is  astonishing 
ttent  of  clearing  that  one  village 
akes  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  on 
village  is  located. — Central  Frov, 
!ISIR,  in'lat.  22°  11' N.,  long. 
in  Malwa  on  the  right  bank  of 
%.     The  level  of  the  Narbada  is 

01.     The  title  of  an  officer  under 

H,  the  ghost  of  a  mahomedan, 
1  demonoiogy^  deemed  the  most 
>f  all  demons. 
NG.     A  rush  much  used  by  the 


MANE 
MAl^DRAKE. 

Usal-nMafah  ;  Ar. 

AstTUUj?,  „ 

Tuhfah-us-shaitaD,  „ 
SBrag-ul-koshrob,  ,, 
Yebnij,  „ 

Lakmuna,  Beno.  Hind. 
Lakmuni,        „         „ 


Mandrake,  Exo. 

Mandragen,  6eb. 

Atropamandragora,  Lat. 
Lafahai,  Malay. 

Mardam-i-giah,        Febr. 
Yabruz ;    Yabmkh,     „ 
Kaat-jati,  Tam. 


The  Mandragora,  or  mandrake,  the  fetid 
root  of  which  was  so  celebrated  in  the  ma- 
gic rites  and  toxicology  of  the  ancients^  is 
known  in  the  bazaars  of  Central  Asia  and  the 
north  of  India,  It  has  various  names,  arising 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  human 
form.  It  was  formerly  an  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  but  is  now  exploded, 
though  the  leaves  arc  still  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  preparing  anodyne  fomentations. 
The  Arabians  place  the  root,  which  they  call 
Ussul-ul-loofah,  amongst  their  most  power- 
he  manufacture  of  rice  and  sugar  j  fal  cathartics,and  also  suppose  it  to  be  of  use 


and  for  tying  up  articles,  the 
strong.  It  grows  spontaneously 
fields  of  Province  Wellesley  after 

has  been  gathered  and  over- 
im  like  a  second  crop.  It  may 
ble  on  experiment  for  the  manu- 
mper. — Eoyle. 

)0,  some  time  the  capital  of  the 
it  mahomedan  kingdom  of  Malwa. 
spur  of  the  Vindhiji  mountains, 
g  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  and 
of  Nimar,  having  a  site  at  an  ele- 
more   than   2,000   feet  above  the 

climate  not  unlike  that  of  the 
anatarium  with 

)f  Mandoo  was  founded  by  Ho' 
a,  the  founder  of  Hoshungabad ; 

king,  Moharaed  Khiljee,  erected 
im  of  white  marble  over  the  re- 
Uoshuhg   shah,    still  in  good  pre- 

On  the  Alandoo  hill,  is  a  terrace  j  ^fter   the    crop 
the  hindu  queen  Rvonld  recline  to  i  spreading   them 

the  sacred  Nerbudda  .winding  " ' 
^imar;  close  to  this  terrace  was 
palace,  near  a  well-known  spring, 
his  day  is  called  the  Queen's  fonn- 
jeneral  mahomedan  ruins  aro  si  tu- 
be plain,  without  any  imposing 
nd  to  the  picture,  but  at  Mandoo 
are  situated  in  the  midst  of  boanti- 
ain  secenery,  so  that  the  combina- 
•rks  of  art  with  the  beauties  of  na- 
>st  charming.  Mandoo  is  built  on 
imestone,  but  that  used  for  bnild- 
ived  from  near  Baug  or  Bagh.  See 

Malwa. 

DR.     See  Rahtor. 
OliLI,   It.  Aniygdalus  communis. 
RA,    Hi;«D.      Marlea  bogonifolia, 
ighan,  Hedcra  helix,  the  ivy. 
KAGEN,  Gkk.     Mandrake. 


as  au  antispasmodic.    What  of  it  is  found  in 
I  India  is   probably  brought  from  Persia  or 
I  Arabia.     It  is  found  in   many  parts  of  the 
j  South  of  Europe,  is  of  poisonous  qualities 
!  and  its  smell  is   very   fetid.     Loofah   is  the 
1  plant.     Tuhfah-us-shaitan  is   the  fruit.     Its 
■  properties  are  identical  in  nature  with  those 
I  of  A.  belladonna  but  weaker  in  consequence 
i  of  drying  and  decomposition  of  the  atropia. 
;  The  mandrakes  of  Gen.  xxx,  14,  are  generally 
I  supposed  to  be  the  root  of  Mandragora  offici- 
nalis :    Calmet  regards   Dudaim    and  plan- 
'  tains  as    citrons :    but,   violet«,    lilies,  jas- 
mines,  have  all   been     named. — O'Shaugli^ 
similar  scenery.  |  nessn,  p.  4G6.     Hog^a   VegeL    Khigdom,    552. 
Faulkner.  Aivs.  Mat  Med.  p.  20.    CahneL 
MAN D  HI,  Hind.     Ribes    leptostachyum, 
MANDRONG,  a  rush  of  province  Welles- 
ley,  made  into  rice   and  sugar   bags,  mats, 
&e.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  the  rice  fields 
has   been   gathered    over- 
like  a   second  crop.     See 
Mandong. 

MANDSHU  :     MANDSHURIAN.     See 
India.    Mnnchu. 

MANDSJATI,  Mal.     Adenanthcra  pavo- 
nina. — Linn.  Willde. 

MANDU,  Tel.  Gunpowder. 
MANDU,  Hind.  Ulmus  erosa. 
MANDUKA  BRAHMI,  Mandukapar- 
narau,  or  Saraswati  akn,  Tel.  Clcrodendrou 
viscosnm,  Vent.  Heyne  133,  gives  this  name 
to  Leonurus  nepetaifolia.  Br.  applies  it  to 
Calosanthes,  rnbia,  Hydrorotilc. 

MANDULA  MARl  TIGBorKadepa  tigc, 
Tel.    Vitis.(Cis8U8)   camosa.    Wall,      This 
name  is  also  applied  to  other  species  of  vine. 
MAN D VIE.     See  Komarpal. 
MANDWAH,    Pers.     Eleusinc   coracana 
Guirt.  Ixoxh^  the  ragi  of  the  Tamil  people. 
MANE,  Tam.  Beads 
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MING, 

MANEKAM,  Malay.     Unhy. 

MA.NEL,  a  pink  water-lily  of  tltsHGbiis 
perfume,  commonly  oITorcd  before  ibo  figures 
of  Baddha.     It«  flower  closer  at  snrKset-. 

MANEK  AUKA,  Borm.  A  tree  of  Manl- 
mein.  Wood  used  for  ordinary  liouso  build- 
ing parposefi*  T!ie  birk  is  used  medicinally, 
-^CaL  ^'a^  Ex.  18G2. 

MANEEOG2V,  Buroi,  Accordiug  to  Capt. 
Dauce,  stated  by  Burmese  to  bo  mucb  used 
for  rice  pounders.  Its  maximnm  girth  4  cu- 
biU  and  maximum  Icnj^th  f*0  teefc.  Abund- 
ant alt  over  the  Tenasserim  and  Martaban 
3  ro  7  in  COS.  When  seasoned  it  Hoats  in  water. 

is  not  a   good  woud,   a.^»   when    stored,  it 

m  dies  and  rots  ;  tho  roots  aro  used  for 
medicine;    tho  fruit   is  eaten    by  Burmese, 

MANEIOGA,  Carallia  integerriraa  De 
CandiiUe,  Carallia  lucid  a,  /iV/«6.  Acconlini^ 
to  Major  Bon«on,  one  of  tho  Cinchoriaceic, 
its  peculiarity  of  grain,  wliich  resembles  oak, 
would  make  it  useful  for  decoratiyo  pur- 
poses :  very  brittle. — Majof  Bmm^tt, 

MAXELAVADU,     Tel.       An    itinerant 

dealer  in  coral  and  gems;  commonly  termed 
a  Manilla-man,  but  probably  frota  Maui,  S. 

a  jewel. 

MVNER,  HiNO.  of  Cfiamba.  Acer  calliti- 
turn,  maple.     See  JIandal. 

JLIXERU,  Tel.  Celastras  panicalata. — 
Willdc. 

MANE  RUNG,  in  the  Himalaya  in  L.  31  ^ 
hiV  N.,  L.  78=  2V  E  Ita  crest,  is  t8,Gl2 
feet,  and  the  source  of  tho  Darbung,  there^ 
lo,<>}0  feet.  A  very  difficult  fjHiss.  i^eo  Ka- 
nawer, 

MANEUU  or  Mala  crikata  Tel.  Celihtrtis 
paniculata. — Wild. 

MAJfES,  of  hindurt,  aro  worshipped  and 
have  sacrifices  oilered  to  them  after  demise 
on  the  3rd  day,  the  twelfth  day,  cvury  month 
of  the  first  year  aud  on  every  anuiversary. 
See  Burial  Cnsktms. 

MANhTHO  visited  Egypt  soon  after  the 
Macedonian  conquest. 

jMANETTIA.     See  CLucbona. 

MANG  or  ^Ihang,  A  low  ca.stte  or 
tribe  scattered  through  parts  of  tfio  Bombay 
Presidency,  in  Gcwcrat,  CandeiKh,  the  Con- 
can  and  Kohipore,  employed  as  village 
watchman  and  in  hurablo  otiicea,  Tho  Mang 
reside  outside  villagers.  They  are  met  with 
inmost  of  the  h&nilets  throughout  the  Hy» 
derbad  country  and  in  Berar,  and  serve  jih 
scavanger,  guide,  watchman  aed  executioner. 
Their  Htgnaiuro  mark  i«  a  knife,  They  are 
■mrt  of  tho  Bjiloth,  and  like  tho  Uher  or 
Ma  bar,  are  predial  slaves  of  tho  village. 
There  are  3j,453  in  Berar. 
MANO  or  MAN,  See  India. 


:mano^ 

MANGA  or  ^traiigiL 
mctorum,  Ltim,  P{»o<|ai*r?A 
Gardenia  dum*     Par.     Vang 

MANGAI  or  MANGOE, 
name  of  tho  mango  tree*  It  | 
largo  sizc^  many  troes  being  (bon^ 
in  diameter,  and  tliirty  im/^fl 
wood  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  1 
able  or  of  much  v«.lae.  Tb 
canoes  of  it. — Edgpf  3tal   andi 

]ttAKG  ALA.     See  Vara  of 

MANGA  LA  or  Caja.     Se 

MANGALA    SUTHA.  Ha 
thread  with  ft  gold   coin    or 
which   cvL-ry   hindu  married  , 
soutli  of  India  wears  dnringj 
life   time  round  her  neck, 
the  bridegroom  at  tho  tinwr  < 
the  north  of  India,  it  in  a  flte 
silk  tied  round  the  wriat  dnrti 
ceremon  v. — 1  Vihmi.     See  H % 

2itANGALYANA.      Sve  B« 

]^IANGALYAN    ala^ 
Imrber  by  ca^te  atid  ooeuf 

MAN&AliAVADU  aJaci 
barber. 

MANGALOBE,  on   ibe 
in  kt  12  ^  52'  N.  and   long  j 
bailt  Dear  tbo   month  of  ai' 
by  small  vessels,    with   abots 
on  the  bar.     It  is  tbo  Maiyi 
dan  writers,  the 
Miip,  and  is  prnli 
pep|icr  ports  of  C  ■  tit 

of  Ptidomy  and  ti  im  mtuH 

much  farther  north.    Hffr*ljnffk*l 
It  ]»,  *k"*l.     See  India,  Kac 
Purwari, 

MANGALORB  MAKGl 
cho,  Panyani    Mancbo, 
construction  suited  tollioj 
they  are  uaniod.     Sc« 

MANGAISIISB. 

Bruinncin,  DtT.  |  nrmnntivia  <| 

O^cide  noil' d;^  inatiga*        I  Miui}.-xb  lifp^ 

Mrin;fanoFe»  „    |  lliiii^^MiMiAl 

Mrigiil<^4rt», 
Siivoii  ihi  Vem.% 

In  tho  bazaars  of  the 
in  tim  forms  of  a 
peroxide  is  obUiiu 
or  in  lumps  of  the 
is   very    brittle,   of 
and    without    cither 
titity.        But    tbo      suWj 
commerce      under 
pcroxiilc,  or   bliw*k 
occurs  natJT(9  In  i 
in  tho  counticH  ot 
in  many    p«\rtH   cm 


V^ 


MAHGCHAR. 


Forms ;  most  commonly  it  is  of  an 
learan^e,  aQcl  mixed   witb   other 
i ;  but  sometimes,  in  crystals  of  a 
ar  and  metallic  Instre.      At   the 
bibitions  of  1855  and  1857,  some 
samples  of  the  silicated   sesqni- 
exhibitedfromVizianagrnm,  which 
i  two  tons  in  blocks,  weighing 
i.  to  3  cwt.  each,  with  from  53  to  64 
if  metallic  manganese.     The  sub- 
weW  suited  for    glazing  pottery, 
h  galena,  and  felspar.     A   great 
pleasing  colors  can  be  imparled 
M  by  Tarying  the  proportions  of 
nese :  thus,  in  small   quantities  it 
How  color,  in  large,  brown,  then  a 
purple  or  black,  as  the  proportion 
lesc  is  increased.     It  has   also  the 
of  hardening  the   glaze,  so  as  to 
>gar  and  weak  acids  :  concentrated 
5ids  however  will  corrode  it.  Man- 
used  in  small   quantities   by  the 
India  in  giving  purple,  brown,  and  I 
lurs  to  glass  for  bangles.     Good 
I  in  Kumool  and  Toomkoor  in  My- 
roxide  of  manganese  occurs  in  the 
compact  black  stone,  with  a  smutty 
black  powder  on  the  surface,  is  of 
I   is   largely  employed   for  manu- 
pui'poses.     It  occurs  in  Soon  door, 
rar  in  the  Coilcoontlah  talook,  Cud- 
jllary   and   Bimlipatani.     A  speci- 
.  the' latter  locality  contained  about 
nt.  of  peroxide.     Brown    wad    and 
irons   manganese  occur  at  the   Red 
mgalore     and   Cuddapah,   ores    of 
le  occur  at  the  Neilgherrics.     Many 
pon    ores   and   iron   sands   contain 
je.    Captain.  Tremenhcero  reporf^d 
anganese  of  Mcrgui,  and  Mr.  Mason 
specimens   of  manganese    mixed 
i  from   one  of  the   islands  south  of 
Peroxide  of  manganese  is  largely 
i  in  the   manufacture   of  bleaching 
ds;  it  is  also  used    by   potters    and 
ikers,  and   in   the  laboratory   it  is 
id  the  cheapest  material  from  which 
re  oxygen.— 3/.  E.  J.  E.    Wafrrstoii 
J  Faulkver,  Poivell  HanMoolc,  Econ, 
mjah,  p.  100.    Mason's  Tcvasserim, 
JAB,  H[ND.     Rosa  webbiana. 
>ARAI.     See  India. 
JA-VATTAL,  Tam.  sliced  mangoes. 
JCHAR  has  a  few  dispersed  hamlets, 
irrigated  with  canals  and  the  whole 
intersected  with  bunds  or  dams  to 
the  rain.    The  tomans  are  scattered 
plain.    Many  brood  marcs  are  kept. 
krated  from  Mnstung  by  a  Icngtjien- 
termed  Khad,  in  which  the  Shir- 
be  of  Brahui  dwell.     The  Brahui 


MANGIPERA  O-^ISJA. 

tribes  on  the  east,  border  with  the  Manda- 
wari,  Kuchik  and  Puzh  Rind  tribes  and  the 
Ghazgi  Brahui,  adjacent  to  Kach  Gandava. 
SeeKelat. 

MAN  GEES,  Malay.  Oarcinia  mangosta- 
na.     The  Mangos  teen. 

MANGELLACUA,  Malay.    Turmeric. 

MANGEL  WURZEL,  Hind 

Field  Beot, 
Betteravcs, 


Eno.  I  Mangold  Warze), 
Fr.  I  Biettola, 


GKtl. 

It. 


This  variety  between  the  red  and  white 
beet  has  been  a  good  deal  cultivated  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  partly 
as  food  for  cattle,  and  partly  to  be  used  in 
distillation,  and  in  tho  extraction  of  sugar. 
Its  culture,  in  Great  Britain,  dates  only  from 
the  end  of  the.  18th  century.  It  is  employed 
almost  entirely  in  the  fattening  of  stock, 
and  the  feeding  of  milch  cows. — Faidhier, 

MANGGI-MANGGI,  Malay.  Rliizophora 
mangli. 

MANGGIS,  Malay,  of  Baloi,  Java,Sunda. 
Gkircinia  maitgostana,  maugosteen,  Linn. 

MANGGISI,  BcGi  of  Celebes.  Garcinia 
mangostana,  mangost.een,  Linn, 

MANGGOS,  Lampong.  Garcinia  man- 
gosta,  mangosteen,  Linn, 

MANGOSTA,  Malay.  Garcinia  mangoS" 
tana,  mangosteen,  Linn. 

MANGUSTA,  Malay,  Garcinia  mangos- 
tana,  mangosteen,  Linn. 

MANGHA,  Tel.  Randia  dumctorum, 
Linn.  ^ 

MANGIFERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Anacardiacead. 
Three  or  four  species  of  this  genus  are  enu- 
merated— as  M.  fsBtida  of  Loureiro,  a  native 
of  Cochin-China,  tho  Moluccas,  Sumatra, 
and  Penang.  M.  laxiflo'a,  Desv.  indigenous  in 
Mauritius ;  and  M.  sylvatica  of  Roxburgh,  a 
native  of  the  hilly  districts  bordering  on  Sil- 
het,  called  Lukshmee-Am,  grows  to  a  great 
size,  and  bears  a  fruit  which  ripens  in  Fe- 
bruary and  March,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  though  not  so  palatable  as  even  a 
bad  mango.  It  is  also  dried  and  kept  by 
them  for  medicinal  pnrposes.  M.  oppositifo- 
lia  of  Roxburgh,  a  native  of  Rangoon,  was  pro- 
posed by  Messrs.  Wight  and  Arnott  to  be 
formed  into  a  distinct,  genus.  M.  glauca, 
BJaiuVy  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas,  M.  quadri- 
fida,  JacAr,  M.  cajsia,  J(wk,  trees  of  Sumatra 
and  M.  gandaria  of  the  Moluccas. — Foigt. 
llnxh.  1641. 

MANGIFERA  ATTENUATA. 

Taw-sa-tha-yefc  Bitrm. 
Found  in  the  Pegu  and  Tounghoo  forests, 
but  scarce ;  wood  dark  brown. — McCleUatid. 
lyiANGIFERA  CiifiSIA.  Jack. 

Binjai,  Malay. 
A  tree  of  Sumatra. 
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Maghsrik, 

That-ya,!, 
Maveuo, 

Mango, 

Piklam, 

Kupalani, 

Amp&lam» 

Mampal&nit 

Mava, 

Makandama, 

Amra^ 


Beng 


nsinifi* 

An* 

niNt>. 

BURM. 

Can. 

Jav. 

Lampunq. 

Malat. 

it 
MALfiYAt* 

Sanb, 


Amba^  SiKO 

Maiijfif'pft,  SinniA. 

Ma  truiram^  Tam. 

Mamari,  Tkl. 

Mavi,  „ 

Matnidi  cbettn,         Tkl. 
Kla  (frtv;?rafit)  maW,    „ 
Cujyn  (Jwari')mainidt, „ 
Etamba  (wiltl.y     „       ,, 
Rao  ha  mauiidi,  „ 

Tiyya  mamidt^  „ 

t  Am  bo,  Uria,  „ 


A  tree,  gcneraUy  diflfased  over  all  the  warmer 
parts  of  Afisia  ;  bui  it  cxt-ooda  as  far  north 
iiB  30 "^  in  the  Punjab,  iu  N.  Icdfa  up  to  3,500 
foot  and  np  to  Nabu  at  an  altitude  of  4,000. 
It  has  bee  a  snccessfBlly  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  with 
an  erect  trunk,  and  dark  coloured  cracked 
bark^  Its  flowering  time  is  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March :  the  fruit  ripens  in  May, 
June  and  July,  and  is  one  of  the  most  grate- 
ful fruits  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The 
Archipelagic  names  of  the  cultivated  mango 
are  all,  according  to  Crawfurd,  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit,  Malia-pahala,  or  great  fiiiit. 
Through  the  a^^oucy  of  EoropoanB^  how- 
ever, tJjo  corr opted  form  of  the  Sunda  name 
for  the  wild  mango  has  become  prevalent 
throughout  the  eaat  from  Madaga.scar  to  the 
Philippmes,  and  has  extendod  to  America. 
The  mangoes  of  Mazagaon  were  once  cele- 
brated. The  best  mangoes  come  from  Goa, 
Bombay,  Multan,  Hushyarpnr  and  Blarmal. 
The  beat  of  all  are  the  *  paiwandi,'  or  grafted 
mangoes,  at  once  known  bj  the  ntter  absence 
ofaU  stringine&8  of  texture,  and  by  their 
delicate  flavor.     Natives  nana  11?  prefer  man- 


hence  used  for  canoes. 
creosoted.    It  ta  used  in 
wheels  of  conn  try  csarts,  »n 
ture.     The  kernels   are   lar] 
contain  some  nourishment,  d 
scarcity  and  famine,  Ibej 
steam  of  water  and  nsed 
Propagating  by  layers,  ai 
proach,  arc  the  only  modi 
tinuing  fine  sortfi,   as    well 
them.     These  have  tbe  nd 
bearing  wlicn  smali  in  size, 
few  feet  in  height,  and  tbercfi 
culture  in  the  Tiot- houses  of  1S| 
Edyt'f  Forests  of  Malabar 
tains  MacihnoM,    BMtl 
CaL  Ex,  of  18C2,    EUiol 
M7',   UohJo   in  Madras    Cat 
MS8.,Emj,    Oyc,   Drs,    Oibm 
Ckghorn,  Moilras   E^.  Jury 
Madras    CaL    Ex,    18G2,    Pi 
Craw/itrd  DtHionary^  Dr.  J.  l^ 
MANGIFEHA  MONTAN 
of  Maugifera  laUicn,  Linn. 

MANGIFERA  OPPOSlTll 


Boueia  oppoeitlfofta,  I 

M0i*n€r,  [ 
Mayati^  Bva. 

A  lofty  ApreadiDi^  trte  ^mwa 
parts  of    Banmab.      Frfii^ 
the  size  of  a  plum.     Th«8«4 
ties,  of  which  som4*   aro 
sour*     Wood  naed  for  bi 
Cal  CaL  Ex.  1862.     MakQi^ 
South  Eiisiern  Am^  Vj 
MANGIFERA  P 


MANGO. 
IttB  for  their  junks,   and  tribes  in  tho 
ipelago,  live  on  the  pith  of  tho  scedn, 
i  with   fish  or  cocoanat    milk.      Its 
■  are  eaten  aa  a  vegetable. 
LNGKASAB,  a  name  of  the  Macassar 

See  Bn^,  India.  Macassar.  Minahassa. 
IlNOKUDU  Malay.  Morinda  urn- 
ay  need  exteusively^  as  a  red  dye 
Ithont  the  Archipelago. 
LNGLES,  Hoss  Douelly  was  bom  in 
,  and  obtained  his  appointment  as  a 
r  in  the  Civil  Service  in  Bengal,  in 
1819  and  after  various  offices  in  Oc- 
1 837,  ho  became  officiating  Secretary 
0  GK>vernmeut  of  India  in  the  Judicial 
levenne  Departments,  and  officiating 
to  Secretary  to  the  Deputy  Governor 
onal  in  the  same  depurtaients,  in  1838, 
porary  member  of  the  S udder  Board  of 
me.  At  the  general  election  of  1841 
18  returned  for  the  borough   of  Guild- 

Se  "was  chosen  again,  in  July,   1847  ; 
tiS2  and  1857.     Mr.  Mangles*  career  in 

was  marked  by  ability  and  vigour. 
ntribated  some  able  articles  to  the 
)imirgh  Review  on  India  and  Indian 
1^  aud  is  the  author  of  a  *^  Vindication 
Ir  HoDonrable  East  India  Company  and 
.Government  of  Bengal  from  the 
of  Messrs.  Richards  and  Crawfurd," 
i  in  1 830.  For  many  years  a  Director 
r  India  Company  of  which  he  was 

lan    in    1857.      In     Parliament  Mr. 
1  was  a  strong  Libei*al  and  supported 

llat,-the  admission   of  Jevvs  to  Parlia- 
^-and  tho  abolition  of  Church  rates. 

fGIil.  See  India. 
IHGLIETTA,  a  genus  of  plants  bclong- 
b  the  natural  order  Maguoliacese,  M. 
p^  has  a  white  solid  wood,  which  is 
1^  employed  in  Java,  aud  is  supposed  to 
flii  the  decay  of  corpses  put  into  coffins 
|©f  it. — Eng.  Oyc,  Uofj.  Veg,  King. 
^ITG-MO,  a  name  of  Bamo,  a  frontier 
I  the  Shan  territory,  between  Yunnan 

larmah.     It  has  the  Pu-Ioug  tribes  on 

kkhyen  around  it.     See  India. 

1*60.     Mangifera  indica,  Lin, 

Hal.  Am,                DuK.  Uixd. 

„  Caree,                         tJuz. 

Sans.  Maam  pallam,           Tam. 

Sjaii.  Mamcdi  paudoo,        Tel. 

Flowers, 


kjihool. 


DUK. 

Bi:km. 
Sans. 


M>iam  poo, 
Maiuidi  poo. 


Tam. 
Tel, 


mango  tree,  now  so  extensively  culti- 
im  said  to  have  been  brought  into 
W  Bavano,  from  Ceylon.  There  are 
wLeties  of  this  fruit  in  India.  Some  of 
at   esteemed  sorts  are  tho  Alphouso, 


MANGO. 

Raspberry,     Doriah,    Maghrabah   and   the 
Mazagong.    The  practice  of  engrafting  the 
mango,  was  first  introduced  at  Madras,  by 
Dr.  James  Anderson,  who  improved  it  in 
so  great  a  degree  aa  to  have  gained  it,  and 
perhaps,  justly,  the  title  of  the  finest  of  all 
Indian  fruits.     Rumphius  is  of  opinion  that 
mangoes  heat  the  blood   and  produce  ezan- 
thematous  afiections.  When  ripe,  it  is  served 
up  at  dessert,  and  when  green,  is  used  for 
making  preserves,  pickles,  tarts,   &c.     The 
mango  may  be  procured   twice  in  the  year 
in   Bombay.      Propagation   may   easily  be 
effiscted  by  seed  and  cuttiugs,  &c.,  but   the 
process  is  slow,  as  a  tree   thus  raised   will 
not  bear  fi-uit  before  the  5th   or   6th  year, 
whereas  those  that  are   grafted  produce  in 
the  l!nd  or  3rd,  although  it  is  injurious   to 
the  tree  to  let  it  bear  so  early,  and  the  blos- 
soms should  bo  removed.  Young  grafts  will 
sometimet^,  indeed  very   often,   blossom  the 
fii*st   season  they  are  removed,  but  if  allow- 
ed to  bear  fruit,  it  checks  them  for  a  length 
of  time  after.     A  mango  graft  may  be  ap- 
plied at  any   time  of    tho    year,  but  the 
stock   must  be   kept  continually  moist  .by 
watering.     When  the  graft  and   stock  have 
become  united,  the   former  must  be  par- 
tially  divided  by     a  notch  with  a  sharp 
knife :  this  may   be  done  after  six  weeks 
have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  its  first  being 
united  :  a  second  cutting  may   bo  effected  a 
fortnight  later,   and   the  complete  removal 
from  the  parent  tree  at  tho  expiitttion  of  nine 
or  ten  weeks.     After  this,  remove  tho  graft 
into  the  sliado  for  a  fortnight  longer,  when 
it  may  be  put  into  the  spot  where  it  is   to 
remain.     A  graft  tree  never  attains  the  sisse 
of  a  seedling,  neither  will  it  continue  to  live 
or  bear  so  long,  and  it  is  doubted  if  the  seed 
of  a  graft  mango  would   produce  the   same 
fruit,  whereas  a  seedling  often  does  so.    The 
time  that  a  seedling  takes  to  produce  fruit  is 
the  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  rearing 
trees:  nevertheless   a   young  tree  of  three 
years  old   might   have   one  of  its  branches 
brought  into  blossom  by  ringing;  this  would 
enable  the  cultivator  to  judge  if  the  tree  was 
worth  preserving  or   not.      The  Maghrabah 
variety  is  of  a  greenish  tinge  inside   when 
ripe,  and  by  far  the  largest  of  the  whole, 
being  three  times  the   size  of  an  Alphonso 
and  it  ripens  the  last.      When   the  graft  is 
planted  out,   it  requires   only   a  moderate 
proportion  of  care,  clearing  the  ground  of  all  . 
weeds,  and   removing  any  buds  that    shew 
themselves.      Within   the   space   from  the 
ground  to  where  the  first  branches   are  to 
rise  from,  all  superfluous   and  weak    shoota 
should  be  removed,  more  particularly    Ihos© 
from  the   centre   of    the   tree,   ab    also  uU 
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their  burk  iujared,  it   mnsfc    be   all    clearuil 
II way,  and  Uw  parts  covered  witb  a  cotaposi- 
iion.     One  mode  of  propngatiiig  by  slips  or 
cuttiug-a  is  tbus  described;  take    slips  I'rom 
tbc   healthy  branch    of  a   mango    tree,   at 
least  two  feet  lon;^,  tjikiiig  caro  to  cat  it  oae 
iiiob  above  tbo  joint  at  the  top  and  the  same 
below  *bc*  joint  at  the  bottom.    The  cuttings 
will  uot  nil  be   eqnal,  as  in    some   brancbeii 
the  joints  are  aUovi  and  in  others  long,    Tbe 
ihtokiiessof  the  slip  ia  to  be  from  three  r^aar-  ] 
ters  to  three  inuhos  in   diameter.     Half  the  , 
length  of  the  slip  i^t  to  bo  sUj;htly  punctured  | 
with   an   awl^    jiihI    tlieu    inserted    into  the  1 
ground  to  that  depth   (half  of  tbe  slif))  per-  i 
feotly  perpeudicular,   and  thon  make  a  knob 
at  the  top  of  the  slip  with    plaiu  eosvdang*  | 
The  cuttings  mash  be  well  wateied  in  such  a 
manner   as    to   keep    up   an    uninterrupted 
moiature  iu  the  ground ;    and  moreover  the 
cuttings  are  t<i  bo  wull  shaded,  and  tlie  cover- 
ings only  to  be   removed    by   tlegreen  aa  the 
plants  attain  leaves  and  strength,  and  not  to 
be  transplanted    on    any   account    until  the 
next  monsoon.  TIiq  slips  begin  to  bud  within 
&  mouth  generally^bnt  tjometimes  take  a  much 
longer  peni>d.     In  all   citaes    the  puuetares 
are  indispensably  necessary,  to  admit  of  roat 
fibres  being  thrown  out  from  tbeni. 

Tfic tree  and  its  frnlt  may  l>oth  be  improved, 
ift  daring  the  cold  Beaton,  the  grourd  is  dng 
all  roaiid  tfie  root>,  and  by  tbe  addition  of  a 
BuItabJe  qnantity  of  good  old  manni-e.  The 
seetl  T^in  (^^^]y  ^Q^v  when  fresh,  and  seldom 
Jift^sr  six  weeks,  Tenasserim  mangoes  are 
wotorioiijsily  iuforior.     There  are  two  dilfereafc 


yau  root» 

AUNGOLD,    Sec  Clieiic 
MAXOO-PEKU  lined 
chur  ;  or  am  kbusk,  or  a« 
mangoes. — FoirrlL  H't^Jh 

MANGO   PICKLES,  »i*  i 
amongst    both    Eurojit-ana 
T:ike  about  oOO  green    uiaQ|! 
twu,  and  dry   in   tUo  ^titi    1 
Take  of 

Turmeric,...     4|  ox. 
Garlic,  ...         51    „    \  Mn 
and  coriander  seoil  tonst 
spices  together,  and  lay  the  i 
I  uut4)  layers  with  tbe  m  - 
ofgingellyoib  The  c 
I  tH  uaed  for  making  ch.it  uic 
I  ries*     MaugooH  when  rulM 
slices,  dried    in  the  sun 
I  they  form  au  article  of  comfl 
I  acidnbiting    curriei^    mullig 
I  HcrkloU.  Jajfretf, 
\     MANGUSTANA  OA^lBt 
I  also  O*ml>ogt*. 

I      M.1NG0STANA    ^  fi 

I  Sytu  of  Hebradcudi*o,L  , 
ham . 

MANGOSTEEN,      Kjc^ 
gOfifana*     JJan, 

Manj^Ta'ts,  Bvti.  Jaw  HAt%i. 
Htinygasta,  „         It 

I      The  mangostec»n  pt&ni 
I  tumi  order  CI  n>«iii45et»" 

natn nd  order  r»f  ejcG^ 

ing  the  1: 
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MANGU. 


I,  is  truly  a  delicioua  frtiii,  and  is 

'esteemed    us   the  most  palatable 

froits.     It  is  cultivaktd  to   a  cou- 

tlo  ertetit   in  Mei**^ui  and   Tavoy  and 

beeti    stieces»i[al]y   introduced    into 

"6  proviuoe  and  botU  the  nut- 

tiannjosteen,  have   l>eeti    intro- 


I  grove  is  said  to  be  iu finitely  superlm*  to  oak 
\  bavk,  cnnipletiog  itk  six  weeks  an  opcrniion 
'  which  With  the  latter  occnpies  at  leaj^t  bix 
months,  and  sole- 1  eat  her  so  taTined  is  snid 
to  be  more  durable  than  auy  othei.  The 
bark  and  leaves,  which  contain  lu-arlv  cm 
ninch  tannii^g  as  the  oak,  are  made  U8e  of  in 


J 


with  hinguhtr  success  nt  Ccyluu,  while  i  the    Wet^t    Indies,  as   well    as   in  Sind    and 

'  * '      other  pjirts  ef  Asia.  3,713  pieuls  of  Biaijj^rovcj 

btiik^  valtied  at  £*810,  were  lihippijd  from 
Shan rrlme,  one  of  the  Chinese  port*i,  in  lS4i*. 
Hhizophim  mangle  which  grows  in  the  Indian 
Arcliipela«ro,  is  used  in  hmoing,  and  its  wood 
irives  a  red  dye.  The  true  forms  a  striking' 
feature  in  the  physical  jjeography  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago {IS  it  does  indeed  ot  all  tropical 
c*>uiitnes,  for  a  belt  of  it  iim  deep  as  the 
reach  of  the  tide  la  always  f(nind  wherever 
thei"e  is  a  shallow  and  muddy  shore.  The 
tree  rises  ta  the  hcij^ht  of  forty  or  fifty  feet 
and  is  invariably  found  in  such  sitnaiions 
eouhtitutin;^a  dense^  and  almost  iupenetrable 
foreBt,  Each  tree  t^tands  on  a  cradle  of  Us 
own  roots  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  bai'e  at 
low  wafer  hut  as  the  tjiide  ri^es  coveiiid  so 

'  as  to  give  the  appew ranee  of  trees  ^n-owing 
in  the  sea.     Mangrove  jangle  is  the  favorite 

j  resort  of  rnasquitos  and  crocodiles,  and 
aflbrds  a  convenient  and  almost  inaceesiblo 

I  retreat  to  pirates.     The  bark  of  Khi/ophoiu 

I  manglt!,  im  useil  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  to  dye  chuculat-e  color.  This  waa 
one  of  the  coloiu  introduced  by  Dr.  Bau- 
crofi»  and  for  the  exclusive  use  of  which 
ho  obUiined  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  ia 
procured  in  plenty  at  Arracan,  in  Malabar, 
and  at  Singapore,  and  ha  it  ist^fton  imported 
for  tanning,  can  bo  readily  enough  obtained 
if  found  valuable  to  the  home  dyer.  The 
bark  of  a  Buiall  tree  from  the  mangrove 
swamps  is  used  by  the  Tavfiy  women  in  dye- 
inn^  i-ed,  but  Mr.  Mason  thinks  only  as  a  mor- 
dant. Bhizophora  jjymuorrhiza,  the  Kayu  api- 
api  of  the  Malays,  in  used  for  fuel  in  the  Indian 
Archipelag-o.  The  cuttings  of  the  black  man- 
grove  or  Rhizophom^appu  ponna),  as  of  the 
white  mangrove,  the  Aviccnuia  tomentoaa 
(Mada  chettu)  and  of  the  Sonneratia  are 
used  for  firewood  at  Ma»ulipatam,  Man- 
grove bark  sells  at  Singapore,  for  tanning 
leatiier,  nets,  and  cloth,  *J(L  per  lbs.  3-13t^J, 
— liotflv  i'V6.  PL,  p.  301.  ifa*oa.  Crrtir;*ar<i, 
p.  266,  CiiL  Exfu  1862s  See  Mangrove, 
also  Hhizophora. 

MANGHUK.  Hixn.     Panicnm  antidotalo. 
MANGU    bUNDA.      Gatx^inia    mangos- 
tana.     Lmn, 

MANGO,  this  wood  and  the  ati  ati,  the 
kramiuan,  the  purwo-kuniug  and  several 
other  woods  are  employed  as  timber  at  Sin* 

[  gapgre. 


altivatiou  iiiis  entirely  failed  In  Bengal 
iaa  thus  deticribes  thus  delicious  fruit. 

nt  Refiperii  Utui^a  hUiv,  mala  uuiva  fructus, 
sio  |*ascit  M:*iigo«t«ui,  tjt  uLHjtare  Divuai," 

[mangosteeu  has  never  been  seen  in  a 

%te  ill  Europe.     It   becomes  ripe,   in 

^,  early  inl^Ia^i^.  —  Cfawfurd's  Didloinrnj, 

~^OneuL  t*  vii.  27,  p,  115,  cpioced   in 
Indian  Archtpclutjo^  Vol.   I.  p,  77. 
a^iacea> ;  Garcinia  mangnstjina. 
7Q0   TOPES,  groves  of  ilie  Mango 
lerjr  numerous  throughout  all  India. — 
Hd.,  Vol  L  p.  36»j. 
iGODSTE.     Fk.     Herpestcs. 
fQO,  WILD.    Exa  Syn.  ofSpondias 
era,  Pees. 

IfGROVES,  are  plants,  shrubs  and 
if  the  nataral  order  Rlnzophoracefe,  of 
ad  in  the  East  Indies,  the  principal 

firyophyl-  CaralHa  laucea^foUa. 

lotdw.  „     tucida. 

„      ^teylauica. 
,t      eaadatltamiH. 
Bhijsapbom  cQiyo|^ta. 
„  miwigle. 

„  mucruaaia. 

^ii.  Gereps  Roxbur^biii.Du& 

EiifoUa.  Kaadelia  RLeedii. 

res  abound  oti  the  coasts  of  ibo 
Agal  of  the  Indian  Islands  and  at 
iuih  of  the  Indus.  In  the  W.  Indies, 
!  is  made  of  the  bark  ofu  species  of 
DTe,  which  is  hence  called  Rope  Man- 
bark  has  beeu  used  for  tanning 
for  which  it  is  probably  more 
tiau  for  cordage.  The  species  of 
ov©  most  abundant  along  the  Teuasse- 
UTB8  furnishes  a  hard  and  durable  tim- 
This  speoies  is  easily  distinguished 
tl»  associates,  for  it  drops  no  roots  from 
Dcbea,  but  the  trunk  for  half  its  height 
idc^d  into  numerons  roots,  like  a 
Kim  boo  pavilion.  The  black  or  com - 
Bangrovc,  the  Rhizopbora  niansfle,  is  a 
f-.-M^iL' an  altitude  of  from  ;jO  to  60 
u  f\ving  marshy  situatioos  in  the 

f  ui  I  uc^  city.  Almost  every  part  of 
iaii^*ove— the  bark,  roots,  and  the 
bns  particularly — abounds  in  an  as- 
t  principle,  which  is  successfully  ap- 
:i     '  I        seg  (if  tanning  and  dyeing, 

^iji'  --  i^^Vj  nets  and  sails  the  ujau- 
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MANH  ?  Hind,  Mash,  Pbaseolusradiatns. 

MANI  Sans,  literally  precious  htouc-  lu 
Thibet,  loncf  d^kes  cuvered  with  elat^  slabs, 
©ogravod,  with  the  words  **  Om  tnaiii  Padmi 
OTn*  or  walls  G  feefc  iu  height  and  4  to  8 
ia  bread  til,  but  tbeii-  length  varies  much 
more  considerably^  the  largest  is  2,200  faet 
long  on  tho  ro<ul  leading  from  the  banka  af 
thd  XaduB  to  Leh,  They  are  gcuerally  of 
]r>os6  fitoues,  and  have  flag  stafis  at  their 
eiidn.  They  are  often  of  mingled  heaps  of 
hraken  thii}«^s  which  ai'e  raised  up  in  nota- 
ble places  and  hills,  as  objects  of  peculiar 
veneration.  O'm  is  ftD  often  occurring  word 
amongst  budd hist  Thibetans  in  tbe  pnijer 
Oni  I  tnani  pad  ma,  Cm  Mani  in  Hebrew 
means  **  uiy  portion.**  In  passing  these 
Moni,  theLadaki  keep  ihemon  iheright  hand. 
The  same  is  done  in  passing   monasteries. 

MANL  Hlnd.  a  weight  (agiicultiaral) 
=  6|  maunds. 

MANI,  a  Pei-sian  of  the  time  of  Shapor.  He 
pretended  to  be  the  Paraclete  promised  in  the 
ibuj' teeuth  chapter  of  Joho,  laid  soon  estiib- 
lished  a  sect,  hut  wa»  perseeut4ad  by  Shajjor, 
on  which  he  Hed  to  Eastera  Tai-tary,  While 
tberet  ho  engaged  in  drawing  and  pi'odnced 
a  great  maiiy  extraordinary  figures  wliioh 
his  followers,  on  his  return,  believed  wei'e 
given  to  hi ra  in  heaven,  where  ho  informed 
themhe  had  speut  the  time  daring  hi^^  re- 
treat. His  religion  is  known  to  Europeans 
as  the  ^lanichean,  a  mixture  of  magian  and 
hindu.  Christian  patriarchs  and  Bi.shops, 
fallowed  him.  He  blended  with  his  doctrine 
the  metempsychosis  and  tho  two    principles 


Maaato,  HtXiCO.  j     '      " 

whiob  is  prepared  simil&rlj  lo 
garoba  **  chirca"  and  Ava. 
MANIK.  HiKO,  AnujtbjTi 
MANIKIAM.  Teu  Carbi 
MAKIKHYALA,  a  sroall  v 
from  the  Jhelum  on  the  big 
Attok  to  Lahore,  a  little  mans 
between  Attok  and  tlic  town 
is  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  Tory 
unknown  origin^  bat  ite  pod 
abundance  of  coins  found  in 
mirs  of  the  assumption  that  it 
the  capital  of  all  tho  conntrf 
Indus  and  Hydospes,  a  couu' 
ancients  knew  by  the  name 
of  which  frequent  mention 
history  of  Alexander.  It  h&a  I 
one  of  which  was  opened  by 
and  Buhsequently  explored  bj 
tura.  One  tope  exists  at  Uaouui 
basin  of  the  Indus  and  anocbe 
— Mohan  LaV*  Traveh^  p* 
istau ;  Inscription's,  Tope< 

MANIKYA  RAL     Sec  I 
M  ANI KY  AVA-CHAKAK, 

Siva^  a  poet. 

MANILA,  Maleal,     Aai^ 
Syn»  of  Indigofera  aspalatUoi 

MANILA    NUNA,    Ako 
Ai-aehis  hypogsea.   Ground  u\ 

M^VKILLA.     Tho  «    *  " 
of  the  Sp&,nish  Indies, 
the   Phibppiae     Islands^ 
the  Spanish  Govern 
atedinlat  H^  S6* 


MANILLA  HEMP. 

coa&i  of  Ltizon,  about  22  inilcs 

kni  eftch   way :    the  cifcy  of  Manilla 

[on   its  eastern  shore,  abont  25  miles 

en  trance.     Th©  lard  on  both  sides 

18  high.      Here  cock-fighting   is 

slon    unknown    elsewhere. 

rlian  has  a  game  cock  upon 

Ider,   or  tucked   under   hiB  arm^  or 

ally  perched  on  hts  head  ;  and  when 

meet  they  will  apeak  a  few  words, 

n,  and  allow  their  respective  birds, 

meanwhile  been  bristling  up  with 

ardour,  to  take  a  few  quiet  pecks  at 

er,  which  seem  to  refresh  thera  amaz* 

knd    without  further    comment  each 

i  on  his  way,  and  e&ch  cock  resume  a 

1 1  attitude.     Yet    as  there  is  a  tax  on 

khting  it  is  unlawful  to  allow  the  cocks 

fe  toa  regular  pitched  battle,  excepting- 

proper  certified  cock  pits;  the  same  with 

ig  out  of  the  licensed  house*! :  and  half 

ivicts   tliftt  are  seen  working  on  the 

I  ehains  are  doing  so  for  the  grave  of- 
^f  fighting  their  cocks,  or  playing 
f  in  unlicensed  places,  by  the  roadside^ 
vbere  but  at  a  government  establish^ 
These  establishraenta  are  numerous, 
rtllage  has  at  least  one, and  in  Manilla 
re  several.  The  principal  sainta'  days  ' 
mday  afternoons  are  the  favourite 
ifcing  time.(;.  The  cocks  arc  spurred 
ight  pieces  of  steel,  about  three  inches 
d  as  sharp  as  the  best  razor — generally 
Bt  of  old  raaora ;  and  frequently  both 
B  dead  at  the   same  moment*     Some- 

II  accidental  blow  from  the  inferior 
ttles  the  question,  for  the  spurs  are 
,  and  do  not  need  much  repetition  to 
I  effective.  In  general,  the  Handsomer 
the  vanquished  and  the  leaser  and 
ylooking  the  hero  and  victor.  The  In- 
po  very  crneL  Often  they  pluck  a 
cock  alive,  in  revenge  at  bis  having 
)f]gb  the  poor  brute  baa  been  the  petted 
nstant  companion  of  his  master   for 

before,  and  haa  learnt  all  the  ways 
Somestic  animals  do  learn  when  in 
contact  with  man.  Cholera  occurred 
ilia  in  1819, — LUerary  Oazeiie.     See 

Sulphur, 
riLLA  CIOARS.     See  Cheroots, 
riLLA   DRAGON    CANES.    These 
md    brown   canes  of  commerce   are 
fd  to  be  made  from  the  stem    of  the 
10  draco,   the   dragons*    blood    palm, 
ainns,  CanC}  Dragon  Cane. 
IXLLA  GRAAI,  Eko,  out  of  Arachis 
m. 
ILLA  HEMP, 

Tar,  1  Bondalft— —  ? 


BlSATA^. 


MANILLA  HEMP. 

Tlie  Musa  textilis  plant,  which  yields  this 
hemp,  was  formerly  introduced  by  Dr.  Rox- 
bourgh  into  the  Northern  Circars,  and  during 
the  administration  of  Lord  Harris,  Colonel, 
now  Sir  Geo  ge  Balfour  obtained  for  Madraa 
a  supply  of  its  roots.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  where  there  are  several 
rariaties  known  under  different  names.  The 
Abaca  brava,  the  wild  abaca,  ia  called  by 
the  Btcoles,  agotai,  but  the  fibres  of  the 
mountain  abaca  only  serve  for  making  ropes 
which  are  called  by  them  **  Agotag*^ 
**  Amoquid."  The  Sagig  and  '*  Laqni.s*'  of* 
the  Bisaya  are  other  varieties.  Kumphiua 
statpes  that  the  Malay  name  of  the  **  Laquis** 
is  Pisaang  ufan,"  which  roeauR  wild  plan- 
tain, it  is  called  in  Amboyna  Kula  abbal; 
in  Temate  "Fana;"  and  in  Mindinao 
**  Coffb  :**  also  the  cloth  made  from  it.  Th« 
**  abaca"  is  abundant  in  the  volcanic  region^ 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  Luzon  to 
Mindmao,  as  also  in  the  neighbouring 
Islands  aa  far  south  as  the  Moluccas,  It 
therefore  extends  from  the  equator  tOj 
20  *^  North »  and  may,  probably,  be  eaailjl 
cultivated  in  Travancore,  Arracan,  Assam" 
and  Northern  Circars.  The  mode  of  making 
this  hemp  at  Manilla  is  to  strip  the  plantf 
which  has  been  cut  down,  of  its  outer 
coverinif,  to  rip  that  outer  covering  into 
slips  the  whole  length,  and,  taking  one  end 
of  the  slip  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  otheK 
presRing  the  slip  firmly  down  on  a  piece  i 
board  by  a  strong  broad-bladed  knife,  like  a 
butchcr*a  knife,  and  called  there  a  balo,  drag 
the  slip  through  under  pressure  and  thus 
scrape  oflT  the  pulpy  parts  and  leave  the. 
fibres,  which  is  the  hemp,  Wooded  distric 
and  good  soil  are  there  considered  favor-1 
able,  and  the  best  hemp  comes  from 
latitudes  south  of  Manilla,  and  from  seve-i 
ral  islands  as  far  as  the  10th  degr 
The  "  Abaca"  should  be  cut  when  l{ 
months  old,  just  before  it^  flowering 
fructification  appears,  at  which  period  the' 
fibres  are  shorter  and  finer  and  they  are  said 
to  become  weaker  afterward.  It  is  cut  near 
the  roots,  and  the  leaves  cut  off  firat  before 
their  expansion  :  it  is  then  slit  open  longi- 
tudinally and  the  sheathing  layers  remoTed, 
as  it  is  from  them  that  the  fibres  are  formed 
as  in  all  the  plantains.  The  fibres  from  the 
outer  layers  are  harder  and  stronger,  and 
form  the  "  bandala"  of  commerce,  which  ia 
employed  is  the  fabrication  of  cordage.  The 
finer  fibres  from  the  inner  layers  are  called 
lupis.,  and  the  "nipis'*  and  other  delicate 
fabrics  are  made  from  them :  while  the  inter- 
medtato  layers  produce  the  "tupos"  which 
are  made  into  clothe  and  gauzes  of  different 
degrees  of  finouess  and  four  yards  long,  and 
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iiieaiii  they  acqiift<©  lustre,  8otfcn©s»  ?ws<!  » 
white  colour  Some  are  dyed  into  blae  or 
red  colours,  Rome  are  embroidered  :  anrl  hhey 
seem  in  Kiirope  to  be  confounded  with  prasm 
cloth.  Manilla  rope  was  sokl  iu  Eii^laud  at 
fi  nefct  price  of  £32  per  ton,  ou  the  siverage 
of  the  ten  years  prior  to  1852  ;  but  it  rose 
in  that  year  to  £*t4  and  £50  for  the  aver* 
age  kind?,  and  in  the  rise  in  1854  it  was 
quoted  at  £70  t^  £7^,  Dr  Oxley  of  Singa- 
pore  states  that  the  Muha  textilis  grows 
freely  in  Singapore. — Royle^  Fibroits  planU. 
See  Mosa  testilis. 

MANlLliA  NOONA,  Tel,  Gronnd-Nnt 
Oil,  the  oil  of  the  Arachis  hypoo^o^a^  or  Ma- 
nilla-unt,  which  yields  the  Ground-nut  or 
Manilla  tint  oil  or  Ground-nut  Oil. 

MANILLA  TAMARIND,     Inga    dulcis, 

MAN  I  MAHES,  a  holy  lake,  beyond  the 
Ravi. 

MANT-MAL,  Sco  Kandeh  Rao. 

HANI-MAN L    Malay.   Beads. 

MANIMANOTI ?     Ground      Nats. 

Earth -nntfl. 

MANIOC  or  Manloca  and  arrowroot  are 
both  rather  eittensively  grown  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Ceylon,  the  former  being 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  gi'own  in  the  West 
India  islanda.  From  the  manioca,  the  Sin- 
halese prepare  a  fine  flour  resembling  arrow- 
root, bat  much  sweeter  and  iar  more  uour- 
ishiug.  Boiled  or  baked  with  mi)k  it  forms 
a  most  delicioas  meal  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  rich  custard.  See  Arrowroot, 
Cassava,  CHmate. 

MANI-OOPOO,    Tel.  Potash. 


by  one  dmwn  w«it  fWfm 
Numsai lung  river,  the  fixed 
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darv,  till  it8  junction  with 
Of  the  space  comprised 
I  the  valley  of  Munnipore 
I  centre.     It    is   called     by 
I  people,  "Mei*lei-thei-pak/* 
j  it    Ka-the,  the    Bengalees  M- 
saniese  Mekle.    The  area  i>f  tj 
tory  is  about  7.000  squait?  niii 
the  central  valley  about  6iW. 
I  valley  is  at  all  seaaons,  covi 
\  It  seems  indeed  at  one  time 
lar^  lake,  and   the  piecse 
south,  called  the  Ijog^tak,  app^ 
unfilled,    but  rapidly  filltug« 
From  the  most  credible  traci 
appears  orijyfinally  to  havo 
several  tribes^  the  princi 
named     Koomnl,     Looaiif^, 
Meithei,  all   of  whom   (same 
directions.     For  a  time,  the 
to  have  been  the  most  fiowcrf! 
declension,  the  Moirang  tHbc 

Of  the  population,  com 
classes,  theprincip&l  is  tKe 
Phoong-nai,  after    whom 
Ay  ok- pa,  the  Kei,  the 
The  Mei-thoi  population  15 
parts  called  **  PaonaK, 
ed  in   the  order   of  their 
phnm,**    *'  Lai  phum,"    " 
^'  Nihar-oop;'   The  Loco 
of  people  who  pay  iriba 
so  inferior  that  the  name 
to  it.     The  marshes  of  th 
nity  of  theLo^t-ak  afford  a 
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rS  PENTADACTYLA. 

dread.    The  Maaipuri  nat-ive 
be  south  of  the  valley  of  Assam. 

Drtng,     I  Champhung     |  LuhuppiL 
[lundcd   on   the   east  by  the 
Ri^Kyudufiyti,  and  on   the  N*,  S., 
r  th«  Naga  and  Heuma,    Indeed  it 

I  whether    there    is     any 

II  from  the  Mantpnri  tribea 
jta  Uj  those  oi  the  southern  Nag*fi, 
5  side,  and  those  of  the  Ynma  ranga 
Blae  M'mnttiius  on  the  other. 
habitAnta  of  the  hills  around  the 
Maiiaiporc,  in  the  west,  are  known 
►  general  appellation  of  Naf^  and 
n  Mnnnipore  they  are  all  embraced 
rm  Han,  but  Koupooee,  Quoireng, 
,  Kam^ol,  Anal-Namfan,  Aimole, 
nreog,  Cbeeroo,  Chote,  Pooroom, 
Karum,  Murriog,  Tangkool,  Loo- 
on,  Maram,  Miyang-kliang,  Gnamei 
lamcs  in  nse  amongst  Muniipori 
joisb   tlio  principal  tribea ,  though 

the?e  tribes  has  a  distinctive 
t«  own,  often  qnite  different  from 
iipor  one.  McCulloclis  Records  Qo- 

of  Infiia,  Foreign    Department  pp, 
K    Latham* s  Descriptive  Ethnology* 
^  Knki,  Singbpo. 
S  AURITA,     Hodgson. 

m,Blyth,  I  M  pentadactyla,  Hodffion, 

■k  SikKiM.  I  Ling-li,  Chin. 

PBs  oeonrs  in  Sikkim  and  extends 
Ffough  the  Indo-Chinese  countries 
ka  itself,  the  Chinese  name  means 
©  cjarp.  It  is  sold  in  the  markets  of 
nrhere  its  flesh  is  considered  excel- 
its  scales  medicinal. — Jerdon. 

S  JAVAXICA.  DemareM. 

%f  MyiK  \  Chum  or  bchIj  hill  hoper, 

Jay.  I  Lingli  or  hiU  carp,  Chin. 
Chis.  I 

lurraah,  the   !^^a^ayan  peninsula 
pf  the  Archipehigo. 
^ENTADACTYLA.    Linn, 


\  eater, 

BS!f(i, 


M  UticflQdata,  Uleg* 
M.  InauritaT  Hodg», 
Pangolin UB  typus,  Leu, 

Shalma  Baori^  Bbni), 

Ban-folm,  Decb, 

Kaiili  mab,  Mabk. 

Kowli  mflnjra,  „ 

Ktissoli  marijar,  „ 
Kt.*yot-niach,  Rung  a  r  be. 

Kof..     Aluva«  Tkl. 

Indian  scaly  ant  eater,  the 
ilin,  is  -6  inches  long,  tail   18 
here  abundant  but  is  found 
hole  of  India,  and  into  the 


I^IANJI  MARAM. 

lower  Himalayas  and  Nepal.  It  walks  with 
its  fore- feet  bent  overhand  with  its  back  con- 
Tersely  curved.  It  lives  on  insects,  the  white 
ant,  but  cannot  be  kept  alive  in  captivity. — 
Jerthm. 

MANISA,  the  bindn  goddess  of  serpents. 
See  Man  J*  8a. 

MANI^^AU  LEBAH,  Malay.  Myrrh. 

MANISURUS  GEANULARIS.   Linn, 
Peltophorat    gianularla,  I  Prlncipalt,  Rvftk 

A  plant  of  the  south  of  India  used  in  me- 
dicini*. 

MANIYAM.  Ar.  Maniyarau.  Karn,  Mal, 
In  the  Dnividian  countrien,  a  revenue  office^ 
an  enarn  land  ;  a  gifted  land. 

MAN  J  A,  the  middle  parts  of  the  Bareo 
Doab.  A  tract  lying  between  Lahore  and  th» 
river  Gharra,     See  Abali.     Manjha. 

MANJA  CADAJtIBOO.  ?  Tam  ?  In  Tra- 
vane  ore,  a  wood  of  a  light  yellow  ooloar : 
used  for  packing  case^.     Col.  2^i7/t. 

MANJADI,  ilAL.  Tam.  Tel.  Adeuanthera 
pavonina.— 'ZiWtn.  WiUtL  Its  seeds  are  used 
as  a  weight  of  four  grains,  for  weighing  dia* 
mends  and  gold. 

MAKJANIK.     See  Luristan. 
MANJA  PAVATI,  Tam.   Momordica  cha- 
rantia, 

MANJAFU  MARAM,  Hobt,  Mal.  Nyo- 
tanthes  arbor- tt'ietis. 

MANJELLA  CUA,  Hoet.  Mal,  Corouma 
louga. 

MANJERA,  a  tribatarv  to  the  Godavery, 
rises  lat.  18^  44\  Ion.  7b''  30'  runs  S.  B., 
S.  W.,  into  Godavery.  Length,  330  in.  It 
receives  the  Thairn ja,  95  m  ;  Narinj%  75  m  ; 
Mnunada,  100  m.  About  11,000  sq.  ro. 
are  drained  while  flowing  through  arid  gra- 
nitic plainSf  it  furnishes  but  a  scanty  addi- 
tion of  water,  except  dnring  the  rainy  season* 
The  Godavery  receives  the  Wein-Ganga  439 
miles,  Manjera  330  miles;  Puma  160  miles ; 
Paira  105  miies,  Inderaottee  liOmilee — ISO 
sqnaro  miles  are  drained,  by  the  Godavery 
which  has  the  towns  of  Rajahmuudry  and 
Coringa  at  its  embouchure. 

MAN  JHA,  or  the  middle  land,  is  the  Sikh 
country  and  people  around  Lahore.  It  is  a 
term  applied  to  the  sonthem  part  of  the  Bari 
Doab,  near  Lahore  and  Anirltsir,  but  vaguely 
includes  all  the  Sikh  people  north  of  tho 
Sutlej.  Ganj-i-bar,  is  a  bald  tract  in  th© 
central  dorsal  plateau  in  the  Manja  or  middle 
part  of  the  Baree  Doab.  The  soil  of  tho 
Ganj-i-bar  is  intensely  arid,  often  saline  and 
produces  only  sal,  and  some  saWolaceoiu 
plants  with  a  few  bushes  of  jhand. 

MANJHI.  A  boatman,  master  of  a  traffic, 
or  cargo*  b^afc  on  the  Ganges. 
MANJI  MAEAM.    See  India. 
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Kosfntala,    Two  of  khem  named  MAiifc&  &na 

Saleb,  were  the  physicians  of  Hanin-ur- 
Bashid* 

M  ANKAH,  Hind  beads  or  cut  agates,  i>el> 
Ues  for  signet  nng^. 

MANKADU,  In  Penang,  a  wood  of  a 
brown  color,  mnch  used  for  beams. 

MANKABI,  nobles,  persons  entitled  to 
honor  or  distinction. 

M ANGKASAR,  the  territory  in  the  island 
of  Celebes  known  to  Enropo  aa  Macassar, 
Celebes  consists  of  a  small  irregular  central 
area,  with  fonr  long  peninsnlaa.  The  two  on 
the  sonth  are  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Boni ; 
in  the  S.  W,  peninsula,  two  languages  are 
spoken,  the  *'  Mangkasa"  or  **  Mangkasara^'* 
(of  which  word  the  Nethorland  capital, 
Maccasaar,  is  only  a  corruption  by  the 
Dutch),  and  the  '*  Wngi"  or  *'  Bugi**  which 
originally  was  more  partionlarly  limited  to  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Boni.  North  of  Mftcassar, 
in  the  most  western  part  of  the  island,  is  an- 
other people,  the  **  Mandhar,'*  who  speak  a 
third  language.  On  the  island  of  Baton,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  peninsnla 
east  of  the  Gulf  of  Boni,  a  fourth  tongue  is 
apoken.  In  the  northern  peninsula  are  the 
people  speaking  the  "  Gorontalo**  and  the 
**  Menado"  languages^  Minahast^a  is  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Celebes*  In  the  interi- 
or are  a  people  whom  the  coast  tribea  call 
Turajn,  who  are  said  to  be  cannibals,  and 
bead  hunters.  This  was  stated  many  years 
a^o  by  Dr.  Crawfurd,  who  says  (Vol,  i,  p, 
243)  '*  some  of  the  Havagea  of  Borneo  destroy 
their  prisoners  and  devour  their  flesh.  One 
nation  of  Sumatra  acquainted  witJi  the  art 


par  men  is  a  common  nan 
The  Maca-'sar  people  were 
an  ism  in  the  enrly  part  of   tin 
bat  the  Portuguese  arrired 
they   embraced   Christianity. 
now  the  great  navigators  and  j 
Eastern  Archipelago,     In   thi 
the  western  monsoon,  they 
hers  to  the  Arrn  islands, 
pal  rendezvous  for  the  p« 
ram,  the  Ki  islands,  Tentt 
adjacent  coa^t   of  New 
from   Macassar  of  up? 
and    the    return   cargoes 
mother  of  pearl  shell,   pe 
dise,  and    tripang,   the    Mali 
the  kinds  of  Holotbnriad  or 
Of  tripang  alone,    about    14 
yearly  aliiDped  from  Ma 
600,000  dollars,  or  £l50,f 
that  the  annual  value  of  i;<] 
Bugi  to  the  Arrn  islandfl^  3 
is  80,000  dollare,  or  200.(1 
those  taken  to  the    Arra 
places   20,000   doUare,    or 
The  Bngi  are  the  moet  «nt 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Alth 
some  personal  reyomblanc 
ing  probably  from  a  comt; 
quality,  but  that  of  a  pirat 
essentiAlly  different*     £cr 
temptationa,  and  moat  fiJcilfttl] 
ous  navigators,  tbey  bare 
occupation  of  piraoji 
it,  and  defend  themaelv^a] 
prahoa  with  the  Bkoat   lie 


MAKNA. 

dQlgenoe,  and  they  are  not  res- 

leir  family  until  tbey  are  of  an  age 

fy.     Tho  Bugi  are  tbe  Phoenicians  of 

Itim  Arclupe!ag*>,  and  there    is  not  a 

Pom  the  northern  sbot^es  of  the  Ans- 

[  eon  tine  nt    to   the    Malay   peninsula 

[tlteir  ships   are   not   habitually  seen. 

"ventui^ers  leave  their  country  in  the 

ig  of  tbe  eastern  monsoon  ou  a  trad* 

age,   and  proceed    westward    until 

h  Sing^apore*     With  vessels  of  pe- 

ild^  of  from  forty  to   fifty  tons  bnr- 

condnct  almost  the  whole  carry- 

of  the   Archipelago,      They  own 

ships,  the  outward  cargoes  con- 

eir  own    manufacture    of  cotton 

«<lish     calicos^    arrack,     Chinese 

^Id  dust,  edible  bird's  nents,  tortoiae- 

i^pang  or  sea  slu^s  for   Chinese  epi* 

cented  woods,  cofiee,  and    rice;  and 

of  ihe  jealous  and  restrictive  policy 

Dutch,  they  have  greatly  contributed 

le  Britinh    roanufacturea  throughout 

ids  of  the  Eastern  Seas* — Professor 

i  Travels,  97,  09  101,  Wallace,  Archu 

1 74.   Qarterhi  Review,    No.  222. 
KE.  Hdto.    Beads. 
iCENA   or  Bandbuka   Tel,   Penta* 
^nicea.  L — R.  iii.  157» 
Kl  of  Cbota  Nagpore  have  acquired 
l^le  estates,  See  KoU 
■K.    Tam.   Bambusa  anmdbacea. 

jElK  an  angelf  according  to  maho^ 
pa^  who,  with  another  named  Nakir, 
ft  the  dead  as  to  their  life  in  this 
See  Mahomedan. 

EAHA,    districty  which  bounds 
on  the  north. 
CHU,  BsKQ.  Colocasia  Indica, 

lllJNDAH,  a  river   running  in  the 
rict  of  the   N.  W.    Provinces, 
11a,    and   near   MusLafabad  and 
Tthe  Umballa  circle. 
^ALA,  See  Buddha:  Manikyala. 
lADHA  BANA    CHETTU.   Tel. 
inca,  J£. ;  also  Janmiuum  aambac, 
^e  is  given  to  both  thene  plants. 
Ekniag  is  **  Cnpid's  arrow.** 
TAL^   Tam.  men  of  the  fourth 

LTHAi  the  Indian  Cupid,  He  was 
and  revived   by  Iswara.   ^e 

Eko.  Dct.  It,  Port. 

^ffi,        Alt     Shir-khist,    Gu«.  Hikd. 
Gambing^,  Jat. 

Kapur-rimba,      Maxat. 
ShirMthiit,  P«is. 

of  the  sooth  of  Europe  is  tbe 
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concrete  juice  of  the  Ornus  Eupopwusj  a  epeci** 
ea  of  afih,  tbe  Fraxinus  ornus  Linn^  hut  P, 
guv  gavica  and  F.  rotundifolia  Lam.  are  alao 
supposed  to  yield  it.  F.  florifera,  the  OmuB 
florifera  or  flowering  a«h  tree,  grows  in  the 
mountains  of  the  south  of  France,  and  F» 
rotundifolia,  the  Ornus  rotundifolia  or  round 
leaved  manna  ash  tree,  ia  a  native  of  Cala- 
bria and  Sicily.  Other  sweetish  eeeretionft 
are  exaded  by  some  other  plants  of  thoee 
regions  and  are  usually  considered  to  be 
kinds  of  manna.  These  appear  to  be  all  pro- 
duced in  warm  and  dry  parts  of  tbe  world. 
Of  (he  manna  obtainable  in  Central  Asi^ 
several  kinds  are  need  in  native  medicine. 
One  of  these  in  the  form  of  small  dark 
grtiins,  is  tbe  **  turanjabin,"  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Albagi  raaurorum  ;  another, 
somewhat  whiter,  is  the  "shirkhist*'  or 
**  sbaklu,"  which  is  believed  to  be  produced 
in  Cabul  by  a  species  of  Fraxinns;  and 
lastly,  the  '*  shakar  taghar,"  which  ia  a 
round  cell,  resembling  in  shape  a  small  gaU| 
and  snid  to  bejproduced  by  the  puncture  of  an 
insect  on  the  Calotropis  prooera,  the  **akh'* 
or  **  mudar,'*  it  has  a  sweet  taste, 

Tbe  shir-khiat  is  the  best  kind  known  in 
India,  and  is  said  to  be  procured  from  a  tree 
of  Khorasan,  perhaps  a  species  of  Fraxi-». 
nus ;  the  Turunjabin,  is  the  produce  of 
Aihagi  manrorum;  the  Gazunjbeen,  of  a 
tamarisk,  Sbakr-ool-asbur  is  produced  oa 
Calotropis  procera,  or  a  kindred  species 
and  a  fifth  kind  ia  mentioned  as  being  ob* 
tained  on  an  umbelliferous  plant. 

The  manna  of  ancient  Assyria  (Exod,  xvi. 
15,31,33  and  35  :  Numb,  xl  7,)  in  Turkish, 
ia  called  kudrat-ul-halwasaia,  or  the  divine 
aweettneat,  ia  found  on  tbe  leaves  of  the 
dwarf  oak,  and,  also,  though  lesa  plentifully, 
and  scarcely  so  good,  on  those  of  the  tama- 
risk, (thw  Tarfa,  of  the  Arabs)  and  on 
several  other  plants.  It  is  occasionally  de- 
posited on  the  sand,  and  also  on  rocks  and 
atones.  The  latter  is  of  a  pure  white  colonr, 
and  appears  to  be  more  esteemed  than  the 
tree  manna.  It  is  collected  in  the  early  part 
of  spring,  and  again  towards  the  end  of 
autumn  ;  in  either  case  the  quality  depends 
npon  the  rain  that  may  have  fallen,  or,  at 
least,  on  tbe  abundance  of  the  dews,  for  ia 
the  sea.sona  which  happen  to  be  quite  dry^ 
it  is  understood,  that  little  or  none  is  ob* 
tained.  Mr.  Rich,  (Vol.  i.  p.  142)  seemed  to 
think  this  rock  product  is  another  kind  of 
manna;  but  Mr.  E&ssam,  considered  it  to  be 
tbe  same,  with  tbe  simple  difference  of  being 
free  from  tbe  leaves  and  other  impuritiee 
taken  up  with  it,  when  shaken  fpQm  the 
trcea  or  plantn.  In  order  to  collect  tbe  man- 
na, people  go  out  before  soimse,  and  liaving 
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ing.  Ill  the  natai  al  Btate,  it  is  of  a  delicate 
white  colour,  or,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Israelites,  like  coriander  seed,  (Nam,  ii.  7) 
and  of  a  moderate  bat  agreeable  sweetness, 
and  Calmet  compares  it  tocond<?D8t^d  honey. 
Burkhardt,  boweveri  says  it  is  ot  a  dirty  yel- 
low colour,  BJigbtly  aromatic,  of  an  agreea- 
ble taste,  sweet  as  honey,  and,  when  eaten 
in  any  quantity,  it  is  purgative  i  he  adds, 
that  the  time  of  collecting  it  lasts  six  weeks. 
Under  the  Persian  names  gaz  or  gazu  a 
glutinous  substance,  like  honey,  deposited 
by  a  small  green  insect  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  oak  tree  is  much  used  for  making  sweets 
meats  in  Persia.  It  is  a  manna  of  the 
chemists  Gazanjabin  is  a  manna  produced 
on  branches  of  the  Tamarix  indicus  by  the 
puDctures  of  the  Coccus  manna.  This  is 
often  called  Arabian  miiJina  todbtiugiiish  it 
from  Turanjabin  Persiun  manna  and  from  the 
Shir-ktstor  Kborassan  manna  and  from  Sicili- 
an maun  a* — (fSJiaug  ncssy^  p,  4^4.  Powell^ 
Uaiid  Book,  Vol  p.  32U,  RoylellL  Eim.BoL 
p.  267.  Ferrier  Journal.  Dwd-Sic  Book  xvii 
Chap,    Yiii,  See  Kudralhalvassi,  Calotropis. 

MANAAK,     See  Adam's  Bridge. 

MANN  AES  CHE.     Gee,     Manna. 

MANNA  HEBKAICA,  Don.  Syn.  of 
Alhagi  maurorum* 

J^IANNA-NIR,  in  Malabar,  from  Manna  a 
fieat  and  nir,  a  water  pot,  alluding  to  the 
right  of  carrying  the  bridegroom  through  the 
street  on  the  marriage  day. 

MANNA  PAPU^  Malay  fruit  of  Anona 
Equamosa. 

MANNA  TREE  of  Australia.  Eucalyptus 
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the  hoaaehold  ot'  her  nef 
domestic  custom  re>*ultn 
Rtitution  prevalent  tbroa^ 
hindoo  races  in  India,  in 
vidaal  of  a  family,  has  a  shafl 
property,  sons  live  wilb 
after  they  wro  married,  pajjij 
tioDB  of  or  all  their  earn  in  j 
port  of  the  whole  family, 
living  in  large  cities  hai 
made  of  etone,  or  of 
or  three  stories  high,  with 
and  an  opou  court  in  the 
of  these  hoases  are  flat  anil 
people  sleep  on  them  at  ai|| 
season.  The  doors  aro  of 
closed  the  rooms  are  qattel 
rooms  in  the  interior  of  ibi 
dark  even  in  .the  d^y  tii 
are  open  ;  and  when  peo| 
thing  they  use  lights.  In 
they  keep  their  money,  i^W^ 
valuable  things.  The 
apartments  are  so  dark  iajj 
doors  in  the  back  pttrt 
principal  gate  and  the  do 
being  in  tlie  froni.  Hou^^^d 
are  made  mostly  of  mad » 
aud  comfortable,  accordi] 
of  comfort.  They  aro  mc 
aud  their  height  is  aboii| 
The  roofs  of  some  bail 
thatched,  and  itgiiin  ot 
mud, — these  latter  have  I 
timber  close  to  each  oi 
branches  of  c<  mh 
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Or  Iriatigle  ot*  cirole  with  an  open 
I  the  middJe,  where  the  memherg  of 
crenk  Jkmihes  (who  are  of  conrs©  re* 
b  other)  yh  and  talk,  »iid  where 
kept  in  the  cool  of  the  day  in  tlie 
n.  Eac^h  house  i>a»  two  or  tliree 
rooms  ;  one  of  these  i-jexcluaivt^ly  nsed 
e  kitcbtsD,  Bjid  the  others  for  sleeping 
eepiu^  things.  Besides  these  rofjms 
tj3  generally  a  Bmall  verandah  in  the 
oi*  the  huase  where  they  keep  water  and 
women  sit  during  the  day.  Tliere  is 
I  at  the  door  or  gak-eof  the  yard,  where 
t  when  they  are  not  at  work  and  where 
era  aod  visitors  are  received.  Strang- 
into  the  yard,  whenever  there  is  oc- 
hut  never  withont  asking  perruiiision, 
iivajet  with  somebody   that  belongs  to 

\  may  be  said  to  have  no  furniture, 
nor  tfiblea   nor  chests,  nor  any  of 
other   things    that   are    seen   in    the 
of  Eur«^peanB*     The  usual  furniture 
Btr    bouses   corisists    boxes  or   round 
ith    covers    and    lottks    to     keep 
blothes  and   jewels  and  cooking  u ten- 
plates  and  jags  out  of  which  tfiey 
drifik,  and  the  bedsteads  find  beds  on 
ley  sleep.    Even  wealthy  hindus»  who 
essed  of  hundreds  of  thqusands  of  m- 
e  no  more  than  this.     There  may  bo 
ilund  one  in  ten  thousand,  who  keeps 
fh  chairs  and  an  old  ugly  table  in  a 
the  house.     In  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
i,  wealthy  hindus  have  European 
their  houses,  but  this  is  not  the 
provinces.     A  hindu  is  known  to 
>ur8  to  have  wealth  or   to  be  in 
M©  circumstances   by  the   house  he 
by  the  quality  of  the  raiment  that 
itit  family  wear,  by  the  jewels  that  the 
^  his  family  use,  and  the  number  of 
Utensils   and   plates  which  are 
but  moi*e   especially  by  the 
uaraely,  the  jewels  and  the    brass 
These  are  valuable,  and  a  thief  would 
break   into  the  house  of  a  rich   bin- 
into  that  of  a  wealthy    European, 
le  latter  has  a  good  deal  of  c^ash  and 
house.     From  the  houses  of  the 
lie    could  carry  away    bniss   pots, 
.*,«     and   particularly  jewels  to  the 
reds  or  even  tbouaauds  of  ru- 
1  "lie  house  of  the  latter,  he  would 
find   only    chairs^    tables,    book 
ts,     and    other   wooden     things 
id  not  be  of  the  least  possible  use 
"Hindus  that  are  poor  have  earthen 
cook  in  and  have  wooden  dishes  and 
I  jug  U>  eat  and  drink  out   of.     Those 
In  fiom^wbat  better  ciroamstaDces 
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have  a    few  braas  pots,   plates,  and  jugs* 
The  love  between   the   hindu  wife  and  her 
husband,  is  seen  in  the  husband's  anxiety  to 
support  his  wife  and  niak*?   her  as  comforta- 
ble as  he  can,  in  the  wife*ft  effiirts  to  manage 
her    houseliold   aif^iirs    ^ith     prudence    and 
make  her  home  attractive  and  comfortable  to 
her  husband,   and  also  in  her  anxiety  when 
the  least  thing  troubles  him  in  body  or  mind. 
Though  a  hindoo  husband    believes  his  wife 
to  be  an  inferior  being,  yet    he  does  not  look 
upon  her  in  the  light  of  a  slave  or  servant. 
On  the  oontrai^y,  he  habitually  maintains  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  sort  of  equality  between 
himself  atid  his  wife,    and    nil    that   he   poft* 
senses  in  rhis  world,  whether  wealth  or  land 
or  honor  or  any    thing    else,    is  supposed  by 
him  to  belong  to  his  wife  also.     In    general^ 
however,  wives    have   more   of  real    love  to 
their  husbands  than   husbands   have  to  their 
wives,    and   husbands  after    their  death    are 
still    i-emembered  with  a  degree  of  affection 
by  their   widows.      Whether   widows    would 
remember  their    departed  busbauds  with  the 
same  love  were  they  universally  allowed    to 
marry  attain,  is  doubtful.     But  all  huMbanda 
can  marry  again  when  they  lose  their  wives* 
There  are  bad  husbands  and    bad  wives,  but 
the  chief  sources  of  gi'ief  in  a  hindoo  house- 
hold, are  supposed  or  suspected  conjugal  in- 
fidelity in  the  wife,  or  a  naturally  bad  tem- 
per in  one  party  or  both.      In  the   marriage 
ceremonies  the  vows   between  the   pair   are 
siugnlarly  suggestive.     After  many    tedious 
ceremonies  the  bride's  pandit  thus  addresses 
the  bi  idegroom  :     **  The  bride  says  to  you — 
*  If  you  live  happy,  keep   me  happy    also  ;  if 
you  be  in  trouble,  I  will  be  in  trouble   too; 
you  must  support  me,  and  must  not  leave  me 
when  I  suffer.     Ton  must   always  keep  me 
with  you   and    pardon   all    my    faults ;  and 
your    pooja,  pilgrimages,   fastingt^,    incense^ 
and  all  other   religious  duties,  you  must  not 
perform  without  mcj  you  must   not  defraud 
me  regarding  conjugal  love;  you   must  have 
nothing  to  do  with  another  woman    while  I 
live;  you   must  consult  me   in  all    that   you 
do  ;  and  you  must  always  tell  me  the  truth. 
Vishnu,  Agni,    and    the  Brahmins   are    wit- 
nesses between  you  and  me/  *'     To  this    the 
bridegroom  replies, — •'*  I  will  all  my  life  time 
do  just  as  the  bride  requires  of  me  :  But  she 
also  must   make   me    some  promises.     She 
must    go    with  me  through   suffering    and 
trouble,  and  must  always  be  obedient  to  me  ; 
she  roust  never  go  to  her  father's    house  nn^ 
leas  she  be  asked  by  him,  and  when  she  seoa 
another  man  in  better  circumstnnces  or  more 
beautiful  thnn  I  am,  bhm  mu^t  not  despise  or 
slight  me.'*     To  this  the  girl   answers, — **  I 
will,  ail  iny  life  time,  do  juat  aa  yoa  require 
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roltio  mark  on  the  foreheads  of  the  fcrid'e 
aud  bridegroom,  blens  them^  and  take  their 
daes.  All  other  brahniina  also,  who  are 
present,  receive  soinethiiig.  Amongst  the 
hiiidoos  of  the  south  of  India,  the  bride  aud 
bridegroom  circnmambulate  the  family  fire, 
and  the  bridegroom,  as  the  la.=?t  act,  tak**s  the 
bride*fi  foot  and  placea  it  oa  the  family  altar. 
Amongst  the  hindoog,  physicians  who  de- 
pend for  their  living  on  the  aH  do  no*;,  io 
genera!,  inett  with  a  fair  remnneration. 
When  tliey  are  called  to  see  a  patient,  they 
cannot  settle  beforehand  what  they  will 
take  for  their  trouble  as  thig  would  be 
deemed  extremely  impolite.  When  the  pa^ 
tie nt  recovers  he  givea  them  a  trifle.  Some 
patients,  who  call  at  a  physician 'a  house  for 
aid,  give  him  tjothlng.  This  ha«  tended  to 
make  hindoo  physicians  mean  and  leads  them 
to  unfair  ways  of  remunerating  themselves. 
Among  hindoos,  wbeu  a  traveller  friend 
arrives  at  a  house  ho  is  saluted  with  great 
warmth  and  reiterated  questions  are  put  con- 
eerning  his  own  and  his  family's  health. 
This  done,  ho  is  asked  to  smoke  tobacco,  and 
fire  is  brought  in  a  Httle  earthen  tray  by  the 
mau  of  the  house  and  is  given  to  the  guc^st, 
who  has  his  own  hooka,  if  he  be  of  another 
caste.  After  smoking  aud  talking  about 
differeut  things,  such  as  absent  relations 
aud  so  forth,  the  guest  thinks  of  cooking  his 
food.  If  he  be  of  another  caste,  he  cannot 
eat  with  the  family,  aud  the  host  gives  him 
either  from  his  house  or  from  the  market  the 
necessary  articles,  which  are,  flour,  dal,  salt, 
ghee,  red  pepper,  and  fuel.  Turmeric,  garlic, 
and  other  stu^s  are   not    used   bv  travellara 
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caste  with  him  and  of 
water  is  on  his  arrival  gi 
hands,  feet,  and  face ;  and  be 
family.     He  is  also  expected 
morning.     When  a  guest  is  a 
the  host,  great  att>entioQ  ia  pa 
body  in  the  house  tries  to  mal 
tables  water  is  soon  brouf^bi 
himself;  he  has  constantly    f 
tobacco;  and,  regarding  food 
him  all  their  best.     Howeverg 
such  a  guest,  if  he  be  m  aoi 
man   occaiSioDs  some  incon^ 
women  of  the  family,  an 
whose  husbands  are  ji 
because  they  cannot  move  a1 
he  is  there.     But  when   the 
tlie  women  carry  on  many  a 
The  arrival  of  guest  a   «rtio 
tions  is  not  agreeable  to  tUe 
because  they  may  not  bti 
freely ;  and  partly   becai 
trouble  of  cookiag  for  bl 
unseasonable  hour ;  but  iLtn 
the  family   has  to   feed    btm 
there  : — women  perliaps  fe«l 
with  things  than  mea«  ai  ~" 
distant  relation  and  not 
of  the  family,  hi&  spaed, 
for  by   men  as  well  as  ' 
a  saying  on  this  point  cnrreiili 
— Do  din  ki  mabmani,  lijms 
which  means  ^'^  a  gnest  ia 
of  hospitality  for  two  days  ! 
third  day,  he  ia  br«adl»sd.** 
racteristio  of  the  biodt 
for  mela  of  relifirimiA 


I  of  human  beinga  of  all  classes.    Hrn* 
E>men,  of  nil  dejrrees  of  beauty  and  in 
of  every  approved  colour,  appear  in 
and   tho  wabomedau   iTiliabitantB   of 
(«.be!'«  are  comparatively  very  few  out 
I  country)   flock  to  a  Umd(X>   relig^ioua 
I  gaze.     Fond  as  men  are   of  attending 
^Ui,  women  are  still  more  so.     If  a  man 
Iprevented   Irora  going  to  a  mela,  he 
,  tbink  much  of  it,  but  tbis  wonld 
it  trial  to  a  woman   and  would  fnr- 
ihject  for  talk  for  sometime.      The 
J  ratber  tban  religion  is    tbe  sprinf? 
tbeni  in  motion.    If  tbe  place  wbere 
18  bela  Ue  quite  near  to  theii'  home, 
lily  fetart  from  home  on  tbe  morning 
^  fair,  but  if  it  be  at  some  distance  they 
It   one  or   two    days  before.     Before 
ave   home,    all    the    members   of   a 
but    especially    tbe    women     and 
^♦re  in   a  great  state  of  bappy   ex- 
it forms  all    the    wbile  the    moat 
jt  part  of  their    talk.     Tbe  last  day 
'  are  at  home,  the  women  are  chiefly 
in  making  preparations  for  it  by 
I  food  to  be  used  on  the  way   and  at 
These  dishes   consist  of  thin  soft 
i  wbeaten  flonr  with  or  without  salt 
preparations   of    the  same  flour, 
iices,  and  vegetables,  all  dressed  in 
poor,  however,  prepare  them  in 
I  cooked  in  ghee  and  oil   can  be 
t  of  the  kitchen    (chanka)   and 
tiywbere,     provided    they     are    not 
r   people  of  very  inferior  castes. 
dressed  is  called  pak'ha  khana^ 
t  attaches  no  ceremonial  nnclenD- 
removal   from  the  kitchen,  and  food 
ty  wholly  dressed  in  ghee  or  oil  is 
sboha  khana,  or  one  that  attaches 
nncleannesB  by  a  removal.     Hin- 
their  meals  in   kitchens  or  in  a 
loining  them* 
^j    that    they  start  for  the  mela, 
women  all  attire  themselves  in  their 
h3,  and   tbe   latter  at  this  time  pat 
fieir    spare    ornaments  and   jewels, 
lej   do  not  daily  UBe  when  at  home. 
I  thy  inhabitants  of   cities  get  con^ 
(Bablee)  drawn  by  ballo^ks,  horses 
themselves  and  the  women  of 
IlieSf  and  men   and    women   often 
ite  vehicles.     Town  people  who, 
wealthy  are  yet   in   tolerably 
imfttanees,  get  conveyances  for  their 
id    children ;  bat  they  themselves 
^le  poorer  women  and  children  walk. 
ibe  people  living   in  the  villages, 
Eisy  carts  (chhakra)  which  on  such 
^ey   use   for  Ibe  conveyance  of 
Such  carts  are  kept  to  carry 
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grain,  timber,  &c.,  and  have  no  covering  liii 
the  bablee, — vehicles  meant  to  carry  p«Ps- 
engers;    bul  a  temporary  covering  is*  drawn 
over  them  whenever  required.     Thoufands, 
sometimes  hundreds  of   thonHands  of  human 
beiogp, — men,  women,  and  children,  on  fo(»t, 
iu  vehicleff,  and  on  horseback,  with  a  very  few 
on  camels  and  elephants,  are  »een  flocking  to 
the    place   of    general   resort,     TV  omen    at- 
tired  in   dresses     of    various    gay    colours, 
as  well  as  in  white  muslin    sheets,    walking 
in  all  the   pride  and   bravery    of  their  link- 
ling  ornamenta,  which  as>i»il  the  ear  on  every 
side,  children  dressed  in  their  finest  clothes 
with  silver  and  gold  ring**  about  their  wrists 
and   ancleB»   walking   or   riding    with    their 
parents  with   smiling  faces,  and  men   with 
white  or  dyed  turbans  aud  cap>«,  and  mostly 
long  coats  and  the  dhotee  cloth  of  the  lower 
limbs   with    sword.^?,    staves     or   subs  tan  tial 
sticks  in  their  hards,^ — altogether  make  np 
one  vast  stream  hnrrying  in  tbe  same  direc- 
tion and  mingling  in  an  immense  sea  of  hu- 
man beings  ah-eady  congregated.     80   soon 
as  people  reach  the    mela  they    put   np    for 
the  time   that  they  are  to   be    there  under 
some  tree  (when   pracficable)  which    in  the 
day  protects  them  from  tbe  heat   of  the  sun 
and  at  night  from  the  dew.     There  are  very 
extensive  mango  orchards  in  India,  in  which 
hundreds  of  thonsands  of  people  can   take 
shelter.     Very  often  three   or  four    families 
take   shelter  under  one  tree.       Those   that 
have  carriages    keep  their  things    in  them  : 
those  that  have  not,  put  them  on  the  ground* 
Women  of    respectable    fnrailiea    that   have 
come  in  carriages  may  have  kept  themselves 
screened   from  public  gaze  while  on  the  way, 
but  so  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  mela  this 
screening  is    over.       They    alight   from    the 
conveyances   before  the    crowd,   and  do  not 
cover  their  faces  with  the  veil  that  goes  over 
their  head  and   around  their  bodies  h«   they 
wonld  do  when  seen  walking  in    a  street  to- 
wards a  river  to  bathe.     The  concealment  of 
women  from  public  view  was  not  originally 
a   hindoo    custom,    but     was   brought   into 
practice  at  the  time    of     tbe  mahomedan 
government.     At  tbe  present  day  it   Is  not 
a  general  practice  among  the   hindnos,  but 
is  kept  up  by  those  people  of  the  Kayast'h 
caste  and  a  few  other  that  are  much  in  the 
company  of  mahomedans  and  have  adopted 
a  few  of  their  mannera  and  customs.     Most ' 
of  the   bathing   and   other    religions    cere- 
monies take  place    before   breakfast,    after 
breakfast,  the  men  go  about  the  mela  to  see 
things  »*ud  amuse  themselves,  they   purchase^ 
a  few  play  things  for  their  children  and  alsofl 
one  or  two  articles  for   their   women   if    re. 
quested.    Women  in  general  remain  nnd&c 
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tntiBiitiest*  point©  in  itwiy  urn  iire  r«fiii»eed 

and  re^rded  as  part  of  a  relief frms  duty, 
washing  the  nioatli  aftc*r  food,  is  a  duty 
strictly  enj^'jined  in  the  Ia<iian  Iriw,  whicli 
rigidly  enforceji  pergonal  cleanlin«ss. 

**  Havin|2^  slumbered,  having  sneezed, 
having  eaten,  having  gpitten,  having  told 
nntrnths,  havincf  drunk  water,  nnd  ^oing  to 
read  sacred  books,  let  him,  though  pure,  wash 
hia    mouth/' 

The  mahnmedan  or  ranssulman  races  in 
British  India  are  in  number  about  seventeen 
millions.  In  their  domestic  life,  within 
door.%  the  mahomedansof  the  E.  Indies,  np- 
prorimaie  to  Enropeafis  more  thnn  the  bin- 
doos,  and,  unless  when  moved  by  religiona 
excit-ement,  their  various  sects  are  more 
friendly  amongst  themselves  than  the  castes 
of  the  hindoos  ever  are.  The  hindoos,  ad- 
hering very  closely  to  the  institution  of  the 
family,  are  liberal  to  each  member  of  their 
own  familicR,  b«t  they  are  diatrustfu!  aa  to 
the  purity  of  their  nearest  relatives,  and  hin- 
dooa  of  a  higher  caste  would  never  bestow 
alms  on  a  pariah  or  belot.  The  mahomedans 
on  th©  contrary,  are  eminently*  generous,  and 
deem  it  adnty  to  bestow  the  t-enth  part  of 
their  property  in  alm«,  the  "  Zukat,'*  of  the 
Arabs,  and  they  are  enjoined  to  avoid  inquir- 
ing with  over  minntoness  as  to  the  religion* 
belief  of  a  professing  raahomedan,  but  to  be 
content  with  the  profession  and  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  creed.  The  half  of  the  hindoo 
men,  in  their  proper  daily  attire,  ui^e  nnsewn 
cloths  as  garments,  and  the  women  similar- 
ly, bat  mahomedans  have  sewn  apparel,  and 
most  of  their  wives  nse  trowsers.    A  hindoo 


hindooB  have  imagea  in 
of  uncouth  or  tin^ 
gateway  or  gopuram  ol 
covered  with  nnde  figures  ; 
idol  is  daily  worshipped 
dafta,  or  slavas  of  tho  gt-nl,  wl 
stranger  that  seeks  them^  but 
mahomedan  mosque  la  dove 
mentation  and  the  worsbippa 
reverentially  absorbed  in  pnr 
seen  God, — Williav^^w  Si&rtf 
^ti tidies  of  3/(trtu,  v,  145.     H$ 

of  Guzerfih  WariV$  View  of 
Burial,  Marriage, 

MAIJ^NI.     Tam.    a  bell. 

MANXJ,  HiPTD,  Of  MiiltM, 
making  salrpetre, 

MANNING,  Thomas,  nn  E 
reached  Lhasna    from  CiUtraU 
was  arret  led  and  at?nt    hack 
he  died   without  pobli'^i''*"'^ 
of  his  journey, —  TtUf, 

MANNODHARA,  K.-*.^, 
execute  heavy  work,  such  as 
of  stones,  constructing 

MANNIPUR  or 
generally  mountain 009 
abive  the  sea,  lying  bel 
possessions  in  Sithet  and  th& 
tory  on  the  nver  Nitigiee. 
2,500  feet  abore  the  ma,  S€ 
18  broad.  It  was  ravaged 
and  has  never  recovered*  Itft 
almost  20,000.  Ita  pri 
drapore.    jt  is  the  r4Mi4ii 


MANSOOBCOTTAH. 

OPEN  a  hill  1,617  feet  high  on  the 
la  of  Banea.   See  Banca  Islands. 
O.RANJITAM  also  Sampenga  Tel. 
rjB    odoratissima    R.  B/,    A  flower 
fank  smell. 

CEUVRBS,  Fb.  Cordage. 
OK  Bbnq.  Colocasia  ludioa. 
OSIIiLA  HiKD.  Arsenic  ;  Bed  orpi- 


^BA  or  Manra.  Pushtu.  Pyrns  mains, 

rSAROWARA  LAKE,  is  east  of  the 

frontier  and  north   of  Gnrhwal  and 

!•    Aboat  it   lie  the  sources  of  both 

OS  and  the  Satlej,  and  to  the  east  He 

ghts  that  separate  them  from   the 

e  of  the  Taan-pa.     While  the  Satlej 

Ins  run  westwards  the  Tsan-pa  flows  :  called  the  Gopurara. 

ds   to   the   north   of    the    norfchern 

of  Nepal  and  Bhutan  nnfil  it  turns 

sonth  and  west  and  becomes  the 
iputra  of  the  great  valley  of  Assam. 
head  waters  of  the  Sutlej  and  Indus, 
irovinces  of  Bndok,  G^ro  and-Guge, 
'ations  are  higher  than  those  of  Ladak 
<  alluvial  soil  of  Guge  is  remarkable 
iepth  and  extent.  At  the  source  of 
n-pu  may  be  seen  the  physical  features 
i,  in  their  extreme  form,  but  Mang-yul, 
irict  through  which  it  runs  in  its 
lonrse  is  loss  known  than  any  other 
Tibet.  Further  on,  however,  when  to 
th  of  Bhutan,  there  is  the  district  of 
or  the  capital  of  the  province,  U,  and 
>a  of  Tsang.  Tlio  parts  between 
azkd  Assam,  like  the  parts  along  the 
frontier  -  are   unexplortjil,  but  warm 

patches  of  land  do  exist.  The 
etwccn  the   Mansarowara  lake    aud 

via  Tadum  aud  Kathmandu,  which 
ribed  at  length  by  Captain  Montgo- 
L  a  special  report,  cxreuds  over  a  dis- 
*  upwards  of  1,200  miles. — Gnnning- 
ee  Manasarovara  hake.  Viki*amu.jita. 


MANTCHU. 

cro^vini:^  seaports.     Aska  is  a  large  sugar 
mauufa^uring  place. 

MANSORA,  Alor,  and  Multan,  are  places 
of  note  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  noticed  by  ■ 
early  travellers  to  India. — Elliot, 

^[ANSUR,  a  caliph  who  built  Baghdad 
A.  D.  763,  out  of  the  ruins  of  C*tesiphod. 

MANSDRA.  Brahmanabad  was  the  capi- 
tal of  lower  Sind  in  the  time  of  the  dy- 
nasties that  preceded  the  Arabs,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  modern  Hyderabad ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  intermediately  borne  the  name 
of  Mansnra,  after  the  Arab  conquest  Elliot, 

M ANSUR  ALI  KHAN,  See  Kabir  Panthi, 

MANTAPA,  Sans,  the   vestibule  or  pro- 
scenium of  a  hindo'o  temple.   The  temple  door 
is  usually   very  large   and  decorated,   it  is 
-    ^     'am.    The  Mantapam  is  the 
'  proscenium,  an  open  raised  pavilion,  for  re- 
I  ceiving  and  sheltering  idols  when  carried  in 


'SEE  a  river  of  Oodoypoor. 

SKNI  KOTTA,   Tel.   Adcuanthera 


SERA,  SeeKhyber. 

SIADI,    Singh.     Adenanthera     pa- 

— fdinn, 

Slli,  Hind.  Arsenic,  Red  orpiment. 

SINEME ?    Chalyb£Bus     para- 

SlNGfl,  one  of  Afcbar's  most  famous 
I     settled    Bengal  j   his  sister    was 

to  Jahangir  and  was    the  mother  of 
^biisro. — Cal.  liev.  Jon,  1871. 
SOOR,  See  Afghanistan. 
SOOBCOTTAH  and  Calingapatam, 
^ana  or  the  Northern  Circars,  arc  in- 


pi'ocession. — WiU,  Gloss. 
I  MANTARWB.  See  Ban-teah. 
I  MANTCHU,  a  Tartar  race,  who,  at  pre- 
'  sent,  are  the  rulers  of  China.  The  original 
seat  of  the  reigning  Mantchu  Tartar  dy- 
nasty is  the  north-east  of  China.  Klaproth 
gives  a  list  of  6i  Mantchu  tribes.  The  num- 
ber of  Mantchu  troops  is  estimated  at  60,000 
men.  They  are  habitually  under  arms, 
and  are  assiduously  exercised  in  their  profes- 
sion. The  government  watches  over  them 
with  great  anxiety,  for  the  emperor  lias  a 
strong  interest  in  not  allowing  these  troops 
to  stagnate  in  inaction ;  he  takes  caro  that 
they  shall  preserve  something  at  least  of  tho 
warlike  character  to  which  they  owe  their 
conquest  of  the  empire.  The  Mantchu  Tar- 
tars forbid  marriage  between  those  whose 
family  names  are  diffeiH3ut.  In  this  respect, 
they  differ  altogether  from  the  brahmins  of 
India  who  abstain  from,  marrying  into  fami- 
lies with  their  own  nice  name.  Chevalier 
Bunsen  remarks  as  the  iir.st  lesson  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  language  teaches, 
that  all  the  nations  which,  from  the  dawR  of 
history  to  our  days,  have  been  the  leaders  of 
civilization  in  -tVsia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  must 
have  had  one  beginning.  He  adds  that 
recent  inquiries  have  very  considerably  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  such  languages  of  histo- 
rical nations,  as  ai*e  united  by  the  ties  of 
primitive  affinity.  Those  researches  have 
made  it  more  than  probable  that  the  Tartar, 
Mantchu  and  Tungusian  belong  to  one  great 
stock  ;  that  the  Turkoman,  as  well  as  the 
Tshude,  Fin,  Laplander  and  Magyar  (Hun- 
garians) present  another  stock  closely 
united,  and  that  both  these  families  are  ori- 
ginally connected  with  each  other.  These 
nations,  who  probably  may  be  reduced  to 
two  families,  one  ceutcrng  in  the  Altai  aud 
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ingfclieoQG  extreme*  tlic  Iranians  {ho  oflver. 
Little  disposed  to  learn  from  tbera  ^s  neigh- 
bours or  subjects,  thcj  become  more  or  less 
civilized  by  being  ilieir  masters.  They  can- 
not resist  the  inward  force  of  the  civilization 
of  their  snbjt3ctSt  although  tlicy  repel  it,  as 
an  outward  power.  These  tribes  appear  also 
as  the  once  sabducd  substratum  of  Iranian 
civihV.ation.  So  in  tbe  iiorth  of  Europe, 
where  the  Finnic  race  precetlcd  the  Scandi* 
naviana.  Bat  the  same  great  family  appears 
also  in  Asia  as  the  subdued  or  primary  cle- 
ment. It  scorns  probable,  that  the  uboriginal 
Janjyua2:es  of  India»  which  attained  their  full 
development  in  the  Dekhan  dialects^  belong 
to  this  stocky  not  only  by  a  general  analogy 
of  structure,  but  also  by  au  originnl  and 
traceable  connexion.  This  is  one  of  tlie 
two  great  races  occupying  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, Chinese  and  the  Tartars,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  ruling  people.  The  Chinese  haTe 
annexed  all  the  ]>arts  neighbouring  nn  China 
propel',  from  jMnntchu  and  ilougot  races. 
The  dynasty  is  Mongol  and  the  army  Mant^ 
chu,  and  fuiniishes  Mantehu  soldiers  in 
Mongolia,  Tibet,  smd  Kumaon.  Stamiton^s 
Narrafivc^  p.  4.  llWtr'ir  Chmcsp  Avmtf^  pp* 
3  to  48,  Hue,  Chinese  Empire,  VoK  I.  p,  404 
M^LmiufUi^  p.  146.  Araffo^s  Letters,  Freyci' 
net^s  Voijatjf*^  Vol.  IL  p.  17.  LtthhochOrig,  of 
CtviL  p.  103.     See  Manchu, 

MANTCHURIAN  TANG  US,  See  Tartar. 

MANTEEA.    Sp.    Manteiga,  Tort.  But- 
tcr. 


MANTELES  ALEMANI 
per. 


P.  Dia- 


ous  sects,  forms  the  ckiet 
tion  of  the  hind  us  of  M  m 
municated  by  the  teacher  to 
a  whisper  and  many  tnao 
of  prayer,  are  supposed  lo 
povver.  Tho  gaetri  jira jer, 
the  Vt'da,  and  is  deemed 
that  sacred  book,  one  of  tKe 
of  the  hindus.  It.8  words  Are 
are  O'M  !  BhorblitiVa  fiflm 
vit*hra  varennyiini,  B' 
mahi  dhizoyonaba  pridiU'^ 
translation  of  this  prayer 
Air,  Earth,  Sky.  0*H  ! 
t^to  on  the  supreme  spleudaia 
snn  :  May  he  illarntti&le 
Aryan.     Charm,     Hindoo.    \ 

MANTRA  MAHODADH 
MANTUNG,   a  river  ii. 

Hills. 

^[ANU»  according  to  hindi 
|>rimeral  man,  st^n  of  the  si 
In  the  primei'al  Irantiifi  fV 
Jima  or  Jemshid  was  tbo  prii 

The  name  Mann  is  applM 
legislator  of  the  hindit!^  U% 
sion  of  the  deluge,  Mitua  ts 
the  human  racCp  and  Ihn  aecci 
mankind.  The  first  Maiiv 
yambhuva,  and  epranir  fr<m 
i^elf-existing.  From  bim  eai 
antti  or  other  Miitm,  each  girl 
race  of  his  own.  The  hindli 
great  code  of  laws  L^d  Kav«Im« 
ill  the  beginning  of  titaae  by 
they  consider  tiat  oaly  th%  d 


MANCr. 
however,  supposed   by  Buusen  to  bo  a 
irk  poafeiior  to  Buddha  and  ifc   may 
ted  fis   a   recognised   Tact  that  this 
undoubtedly  preceded,   or    wa«  at 
contemporary  with,  bnddliisin.     Bat  it 
sterior  to  Kerpila  for  the  philosophy 
the  Saiiklij?a  lo  a   certain  extent, 
m  probable  that  tlio6th  century  B*  CV, 
te  given  by  Professor   Wilson  as  that 
19  conipihitiou   ist  the  correct  ooe  and 
>k  ns  it  has  come  dowu  to  us  seems 
ijau   abbreviation   of  a  far  larger  and 
ancient  one.     The  law   book  of   Man  a 
with  au  account  of  the   creation   and 
ugh  the  category  of  every  ditliculty 
a  man^  a  state,  or  a  comTiiuRify  can 
bo  found*     It   embraces   the  whole 
of  man  and  of  men,  relfgiouH,  poiiticuli 
domestic  and   private:  the  duties  ot' 
ha  are  laid   down  with  as  little  cerc- 
those  of  the  humblest  pancholla.    It 
Hy    translated   from    ilie  original, 
pivfuce  by  Sir  Willi uni  Joiic^i,  about 
770,  and  thif,  with  the  subsequent  sans- 
xt  by    pFofe&Bor    Haughton,  and    the 
^ouB  of  Ilaughton  and  Loiseieur  Des- 
pF^madethia  book  known  in  Europe. 
Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  the  Insti- 
of  Manu  thongh  disfigured  by  interpo- 
ip,  and  only  cast  into  thinr  present  form 
Qt  2i>0  B.  C.  are  still  entitled  to  date 
authentic   portions  of  their  text  from 
C.    which    was    the    estimate   of  Sir 
Jone!)«     In   fact,  the    Institutes  of 
a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  very 
ngea  ;  many  are  word  for  word  the 
the  antra  of  some  of  the  oldest  riahi. 
are    various    unquestionable  proofs  of 
I  antiijiiity :  the  people  of  Bengal,  Grisso, 
'  the  Diavira  race  of  the  south    were  not 
»ti*,  when  one  passage  was   written,  and 
Caldwell    places     Uravira     civilisation 
ri.rti  the  brahmana  six  or  seven  centuries 
l^i.     There  is  no  mention  of,  or  al- 
'4j    io»    Siva    or  Krislina»    which   places 
I  of  llie  work  before   the  Mahabarata — 
a  is   evident  (andharity  with   the   Yeda, 
bus  and    legends    being   alluded   to  not 
ii  any  wbei^  else.    All  such  passages  we 
I  conS4^ttt  to  consider  at  least  as  old  as 
fe    C.      On   the  other    hand  tltero  are 
|r    refereoccs   to   the  mt'rit  of    Ahinsa 
itijnry  of  animal  life/'    and  those  are 
ably  later  tlian  buddhism — and  there   is 
;iou  of  the  Chiua  race  a  name  that  aino- 
10  Bay,  ia    not  older   than  two  centuries 
It  is  believed   that    the    work    may 
been  put  together  at   that  time  though 
znoch  of  it  is  a  great  deal  older.     The 
I^A  eaiiinaiiou  of  the  Laws  of  Mann  is 
^Biai  diCeretit  from  that  of  Sir  William 


MANUFACTURES. 
Jones.  Many  of  the  laws  ai^c  doubtless  ex- 
tremely aneiont,  in  the  same  way  that  th« 
laws  *^  Thou  shalt  not  stear*  and  **Thou 
shalt  nut  kilT'  date  back  in  all  probability  to 
the  primeval  period  when  man  first  became 
a  living  soul.  It  thoroughly  recognises  caste. 
It  is  not  included  amongst  the  sntra  or 
**  Eacred  revelations,"  but  amongst  the 
Smriti  or  **  traditions."  Indeed  the  terra 
Smriti  implies  **  recollectinns/'  a  nam^i 
which  seems  to  indicate  pretty  precisely  tho 
character  of  tbo  code  of  Maun,  There  la  a 
form  and  completeness  about  tho  work 
which  indieales  tlaab  it  was  compiled  long 
after  the  oge  which  produced  tho  Penta* 
teuch  ;  and,  jadgiug  from  its  intensely  brah- 
minical  character,  wo  ijhould  place  It  nearer 
to  the  Puranic  age  than  to  the  period  when 
the  elemeuiat  worship,  as  exhibited  in  tho 
Vcdas,  was  the  religion  of  tho  people  of 
India.  In  a  word  the  Laws  of  Menu  are 
not  to  be  illustrated  by  the  Vedas,  hut  by 
the  Purauas  ;  they  belong  not  to  the  religion 
of  the  patriarchs,  but  to  that  of  the  priesta 
and  kings.  Tho  Vedas  exhibit  tlie  oldest 
form  of  the  hindoo  religion,  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  that  was  ni>thing  more 
than  the  worship  of  tho  elements,  of  Agni  or 
iire»  of  Indra  or  the  rain-giving  firmament, — 
of  Varans,  or  tho  waters, — of  Vayoo,  or  tho 
wind, — and  of  some  minor  deities.  Amongst 
the  first  items  of  informatifm  wo  receive  on 
hindu  history  is  in  a  passage  in  Munu  which 
gives  us  to  infer  that  the  residence  of  tho 
Aryan  race  was  at  one  time  between  the 
rivers  Seraswati  (Sersoty)  and  Drishadwati 
(Caggar)j  a  tract  about  IW  miles  to  tho 
north-west  of  Delhi,  and  in  extent  about 
65  miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to  forty 
broath — PWa.  IniL  Lif,  p.  223.  ElphinsUnie^ 
Histlonj  of  ludi'a  Vol.  I  p.  388,  En*jiUhman^ 
Netv^paptn\  St^pfnnher  15. 

MANU  BANGHA,  Saks,  from  mano, 
honour,  and  bangha,  destruction. 

MANUEb  FAllIA  DE  SOUZA,  author 
of  Asia  Portuguesa,  tVc,  Lislxm,  1666. 

MANUFACTURES.  There  are  but  few 
arts  or  mannfacture?,  in  which  Eastern 
nations  excel  thoso  of  Europe*  Perhaps  in 
spinning  and  in  the  weaving  and  dyoiag 
of  cotton  atid  Hilk  stuf!s,  of  such  kinds  as  aro 
suitable  for  the  clothing  that  they  wear  and 
to  their  habits,  the  weavers  and  dyers  of 
Sooth  Eastern  Asia  are  not  approached  by 
any  European  race.  In  field  and  garden 
cultivation,  in  tho  economy  of  water  and 
the  utilization  of  manures,  there  are  severaJ 
races  skilled  in  varied  degi'eows,  though  none 
exceed  the  Chinese  in  their  knowledge 
of  these  subjects,  to  their  acquisition  of 
which  they  are  stimulated  by  the  exaniplij  of 
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una  ^mxnn  miere  wore  oe  icmf^nr  uumuan,  ii.ua  i 

llio  vast  cave  temples  of  Prume,  Karli, 
Elcpharita,  Ellora,  find  AJTiiita  testiiy  to  the 
stability  and  power  of  their  projectors,  for 
some  of  those  temples  nuiat  have  been  iti 
progrtjss  for  hiujiircds  of  yenrs  and  been 
commenced  prior  to  tlvo  birth  of  Christ. 
The  only  Indian  sovereip^iis  who  have  long 
possessed  tcrritoriea  are  the  I'ajput  races 
of  Rajputanah,  and  tho  ^olar  dynasty  of 
Mewar  bavo  erected  numeroua  map^nifi- 
cent  strncturcs  in  their  capital.  In  the  towns 
of  Cal^uf  ta,  Mad ra a  and  B o m bay ,  t h e re  in 
ffcs  yet  no  btiilding  older  than  the  British  rule 
of  any  interest,  .  In  Ceylon,  the  bnddhist 
temple  of  Anarajpura  Beems  to  liavo  been 
erected  prior  to  the  present  era..  At  Han- 
goon  and  at  Prome  arc  bnddbist  temples, 
strand  in  their  eolonsal  dimennions,  bnfc  the 
dwelling  bouses  and  relig-ions  buildm^e 
gen  end  I  y  in  Durniah  are  all  of  wood  and  do 
not  permit  display. 

MANUGIKI,  Benci.  Coloeasia  ludien, 

MANUHfi  or  lohe-ki-nmil,  slag  or  droRs 
oftbo  iron  furnace,  used  in  medicine. 

MANLTK,  BcNG.  ColociiBia  Indica. 

MANLTK.    Mal^v,  a  bird  ,*  any  bird. 

MAK  OK.DE  VATA  or  Bnrung-devat^i, 
^Ialaw  Jav,  lit.  bird  of  the  gods,  or 
bird  of  paradise.  The  high  value  set  upon 
them  awakened  the  cnpidity  aftd  the  iruml 
of  tho  Chinese,  who  made  up  from  parrot©, 
parakeets,  and  othern,  artificial  Birds  of 
Paradise.  Their  various  names  are  Mantik 
devata  Malay,  lit-  God's  birds :  Bnrong 
mati  Malay.  Dead  ]\mh  :  Paaj^aroa  de  Sol, 
Porteguese,  or  sun  birds  and  the  Kitglish 


TtxiffenB* — ju  uu  ^ 

MAKUPENDALAM  nXso , 
lam,  Tku.  ^anipha  mau' 

MANURE.    The    p 
soil    dc[>ends    pnnei pally    i*u 
artificial  capability  of  rcti^u 
ting   its   n»oisture»    the  v^" 
which     th  e    non  ri  f  1 ;  m  r  tj  t 
plants  i  the  soil,  v 
befit  adapted  for  rt 
and   tmnsmitiing  a  proper 
dry  weather    to  tb«     pUmrs 
without  holding  it  in 
the  time  of  very  wet  w\  .. 
the  principle  of  vegctatic 
to  be  of  tho  most   prodti^ 
t>oo  tenacious  clay  Roilt^   nins 
fictally  friable,  by  dratnnge 
tore  of  marlsj  sands,  Arc*, 
be    pnlveriied    and     mc 
Wforc  they  can    becomo 
thiri    i.H    done,    sncb    soil 
the  enriching    inBnence   nf 
which    merely    f&tl  oii    Iheil 
either  run    off  or  He    thero 
ti'ating    into  tliem.       'I  he 
also  may   beat    on    thnm 
them,    bijt  thoy  otxn  ncirer 
dormant  energy  tbut  1"-^*^ 
by  their  repeated   aI: 
the  finrfacc,  crack  it  iijl> 
and   more   firmly  lock  fi|i  ah 
dormant  principles  of  vom 
be  within  the  mass.       Wfc 
cess,  ifc  is  remedied   by 
sand,  chutkf  luarl,  or 
fermented  manures, i 


MANURB. 


MAO. 


tlie  smallest  qnantitj,  arc  its  most  I  or  of  sugar,  wlioii  we  supply  to  tlie  plant  their 
t  miaeral  constituents  and  are  de- 1  necessary  instituents,  i.  e.,  such  as  wo  find  al- 
ncipally  from  the  animal    kinqrdom  '  ways  present  in  them.  The  sap  of  such  plants 

"as  are  rich  in  sugar  or  in    starcli 


bllowiug  substances  procurable  in 
.ble  quantities  in  India  may  be  em- 
I  manures.  Animal  manure,  stable 
both  fresh  and  old,  dun<y  of  all 
Ouauo,  pouvre,  night  soil,  bones 
limals,  fresh,  calcined  or  merely 
burnt  earth,  dead  animals  blood  of 
lair,  hoofs,  horns,  parings  of  skins, 
ne,  feathers,  fish  and  the  quickest 
tilise  animal  substances  is  to  throw 

0  a  stone-lined  tank  with  water, 
3  and  wood  ashes,  the  tank  should 
overed  and  the  liquid  parts  may  be 
cm  below.  Weeds  green,  dry  and 
■anches   and  leaves   of    trees   both 

1  dry,  the  leaves  of  oil  producing 
id  those  that  contain  milky  juices 
>  best,  as  they  yield  nitrogen,  am- 
d  carbonic  acid.  Rotten  wood,  tan- 
traw,  stubble,  roots — &c.  Lime, 
ells  old  mortar,  gypsum,  refuse  of 
Br,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  manu- 
,  broken  bricks  and  tiles,  silt  and 
(11  tank  and  river  beds,  marls,  soda, 
ind  raagnesian  earth,  road  dust, 
3epings,  wood  ashes,  coal  ashes  burnt , 
,  muriat'Cs,  carbonates,  sulphates, 
ind  acetates    of  potash   and    soda,  ] 

liquor  and   sulphate  of  ammonia,  | 
B  and  8uperphospliat.e  of  lime,  tar- 
d  acetates  of  iron,  refuse  from  dye 
af  mould  leaves  botli  green  and  dry 
.  for  a  week  in  water,   decay   after- 
ich  more   rapidly,  and   the  brown 
it  comes  from  them   is  good  liquid  ; 
the  leaves  should  then    be   laid  in  I 
lay^ers  with  earth   and    half  barnt  I 
d  the  heap  should  bo  covered  with  j 

0  prevent  the  escape  of    the  mois- 
gases.    If  watered  and  turned  once  i 
rB,  the  leaf  mould  will  be  fit  for  use  j 
tionths  keep   dung  heaps    covered    who 
e   liquid  manure  in  them  with  one 
aters,  by  which    the  escape  of  am-  j 

1  be  in  a  great   measure  prevented, 
soil,  says  will  reach   its   point  of  i 

D  sooner,  the  lef?s  rich  it  is  in  the  I 
ngredients  necessary  as  food  for  ; 
3ut  we  can  restore  soil  to  its  origi-  j 
3f  fertility  by  bringing  it  back  to  I 
r  composition,  i.  e.,  by  restoring  to 
stitnents  removed  by  the  various  ; 
»lantsS.  A  fertile  soil  must  contain  in  ! 
quantity,  and  in  a  form  adapted  for  I 
DD,  all  the  inorganic  materials  in-  | 
le  for  the  gi'owth  of  plants.  It  is  ] 
3r  inst'xnce,  that  we  furnish  the 
(  essential  to  the  formafion  of  starch  ; 


sugar  or  in  starcli  contains 
much  potash  and  soda,  or  alkaline  earth.  As 
experience  proves  that  a  deficiency  of  al- 
kalies causes  a  deficient  formation  of  woody 
fibre,  sugar,  and  starch  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  luxuriant  growth  is  the  consequence 
of  their  abundant  supply—  it  is  obvious  that 
the  object  of  culture,  viz.  a  maximum  of 
crops,  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  alkalies 
(necessary  for  the  trnnsforination  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  into  starch  or  sugar)  supplied  in 
abundant  quantity  and  in  a  form  fit  for  assi- 
milation by  plants.  In  fact,  the  principle 
object  of  scientific  agriculture  is  to  restore 
to  land  in  whatever  way  the  rest^oration  may 
be  most  convenient  the  substances  removed 
from  it  and  which  the  atmosphere  Cannot 
yield.'*  Professor  Johnston  says  lime  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  land ;  every  thousand 
pounds  of  fertile  soil  contains  56  lbs.  of 
lime;  every  thousand  pounds  of  less  fertile, 
18  lbs.  ;  and  of  the  baren  soil,  only  4  lbs. 
Vegetable  matter  i.  e.,  woody  fibre,  in  the 
state,  technically  called  "humus,"  accord- 
ing to  Liebeg,  docs  not  afibrd  nourishment  to 
plants  in  the  form  in  which  we  see  it  in  soils, 
being,  in  fact,  very  nearly  insoluble,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  being  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  which  cannot  take  up  any  solid  matter, 
but  only  as  the  carbon.  A  mixture  of  two 
or  thi*eo  earths,  such  as  lime,  silica,  and  alu- 
mina, is  better  fitted  to  absorb  moisture  and 
gaseous  matter  than  either  of  the  earths 
taken  singly. — Ben.  As,  Soc.  Joum.,  No, 
clxxxix.,  April  1843. 

MAN  US  or  men,  descendants  of  Manu. 

MAN  US  or  Manu,  fourteen  patriarchs 
who  are  supposed  to  preside  successively 
over  the  same  number  of  Manwantara  of 
which  the  kalpa  is  composed  Brahma 
Savami  is  one  of  the  fourteen  patriarchs 
are  supposed  to  preside  successively 
over  the  14  Manwantara  of  the  kalpa.— 
TFflWTcw,  Kala  Saiihifa,     See  Manu. 

MANU-VAI-VASWATA,  according  to 
the  hindus  "  the  man  of  the  sun''  is  Noah. 

MAN YI,  Hind.     Ulmus  erosa. 

MANY-SPINED  FLACOURTIA,  Eng. 
Flacourtia  cataphracta. 

MANZAKHTA,  Hind.  Rubus  ktsiocar- 
pus. 

MANZAL,  Ar.  Hind.  Pers.  A  halting 
place,  a  stage  of  a  journey,  a  dwelling  house, 
a  storey  of  a  dwelling  house. 

MANZANILLA,  Sp.     Camomile. 

MAO,  Jap.     China  grass. 

MAO,  also  Man,  also  Mangas,  Malay. 
Mangifera  indica  the  mango  ti*ee,aud  its  fruit 
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ilARAGHUNE. 
Ikf AOOKADOON  —  ?    Nanclea  cadambn, 

WalL 

MAOZ,  DuK,  Musa  paratlii^laco,  bauaua 
or  plantain ;  Mao2  Ka  Pat,  DuK.  PlaiiUiiii 
leaves.  Haox-Kula,  Hind.  Maaa  pamdi* 
siaca. 

MA-PAT-NIWITI,  SiNGiJ.  Basella  cor- 
difuHii,  T^in,  li.  alba,  Lhut, 

MAPILLA,   in   tho   plural    Mapillaman  a 
Malayalam  word  coianionly  written  moplali, 
ur  inoplay,  a  native  of  Malabar,  a  descendant  | 
of  the  Arabs  who  first  settled  in  Malubjir,  lit. 
the  son  (pilla)  of  liis  mother  (nia),  or  sprung  ^ 
fi-om  the  intereonse  of  foreign  colonists,  who  | 
were      persona     unknown,      with    i£alabm' 
women.    Tbo  term  is  also  applied  to  the  dea-  | 
ceiidants  of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  but  is  i 
in  that  case,    usually   disting'ui&hed   by    the 
predx,  Nasrani,  while  Jouakart  from  Yavaoa, 
is  prefixed    to   mahommeilau    xnapilla ;    the 
mapilla    of  both    claeses   are    immerous    in 
Malabar.     See  ilopU,  Kumalur.  Alaruma-ka 
tayam,  Polyandry. 

^lAPLE,  several  of  this  family  of  treea, 
the  Acer  genus,  occur  in  the  Archipelago, 
Himalaya,  Kashmir   and   Japiui.     See  Acer. 

ilAPUH.     See  Tin. 

MAQWJAT-I-DIL,  Aiiab.  Cardiac  medi- 
cines. 

MAR,  Pers.  a  snake. 

:iEAR,  Hjnd.  a  killer. 

MAR-CHOD,  Hivi).  Snake-siick.  Sta- 
pliyleao  modi,  kiri  mar,  Hind,  Stachya  par- 
viflorn,  piu  mar.  Hind.  Pleetranthns  rijgosns. 

MARA,  Hind.     Euonymus  fimbriata. 

MARA.  Goz.    Radish. 

MARA,  the  tempter,  the  name  gfi^cn  by 
tU©  ancient  baddhisJs  to  the  Essence  of  the 
evil  spirits. 

MARA,  Sans,  to  die ;  from  this,  words 
have  been  derived  in  many  tongues,  mori-  | 
bund,  mortal,  mortality  in  Kntflish  ;  mort,  i 
death  in  Preuch  ;  mi>rirt%  to  die  in  Italian, 
mont,  marnn,  mar  ami,  nnira-mari,  in  KlMu. 
Maru,  S.  nnini-bhumi  dry,  sterile  hind,  ^taru- 
des,  or  Marn-sthala,  the  sandy  deserts  be- 
tween Rajputanah  and  the  Indus. — Wilmu, 

MARABE  KANTI.     See  Oryza  sativa. 

MARABOU,  plumes  of  feuthers  produced 
by  the  adjttant  birds  of  Bengal  and  not  by 
Uto   white  paddy-birds  j  but   the    beautiful 


dorsal  plumes  of  the  latter,  during  the 
breeding  season,  are  also  objects  of  com- 
merce, and  pa^s  by  the  name  of  Egret- fea- 
thers. 

MARACHA,  Jav,     Black  pepper. 

MARACHliM,     Can,    Malbal.      Janipha 

unihot,  KfL 

MARADOO,  Tkl.    ^gle  marmeloa. 

MARAQHIJKE,  Hind,  of  Trans-Indus, 
Cucumia   colocynthis,   also   Ehretta   aspem, 


MARANTACEJl. 

also  Solannm  sariotum«     Hat^lti 
an,   Hi^'D.  Solan  am  xauthi 

MAR  AH  of  scripturt*,  »iip| 
modern   Howara,    with   iu 
WdUkir,f  TniveU,     Vol.  a  p*  43. 

MA  HA   H  ARAL  A   U5NK,  Cm 
Jatropha  e ureas* 

MARAHAHATTA— ?   Sec  Hi 

MARAJPUR,  long.  23  =*  22,'  Xi 
E.\  in  Mulwa,  18  miles  N.  of  Uii 
The  mean  height  of  the  village  il 
above  the  sea* — Schl, 

MARA  KANDA.     Seo  AraiiA. 

MARAL,    aka    MaralL     Hiit4 
campestris,  or  elm,  also  U 

MARAIj,  Pkbs.  Cervua 
The  deer  nnmeroua  on  tbo 
Ox  us,  near  Said,  of  whtcli  & 
of  antlers  were  procure^^L  by 
are  pi*obably  of  tho  nianU 
erofb  also  noticed  them,  and 
lions  and  tigera  amoog  the  aniiB 
neighbourhood;  the  tion  being 
that  of  Gnxerat.  Accord inp^  lo  i 
tigers  nf  Bokhara  an?  a  in  mil* 

ilARAM,  a  rude  trdx?  near  tt 
the  Iruvvadi.     See  India. 

MA  RAM,  Tah.     A  Iroe: 

MARAMANJtL,  or    W^ 
wellgetla-Cosciuium  fencatral 
mum  fenestracuin^p  Botnbaj^  turn 
low  dye. 

MA  RA,  MT.  See  Khybcr. 

MARAMMAT,  Ak.    IIijci?.  Fi 
dwelling,  at  niahoiut>dsiQ    c<KiH0t 
to  the  Public  Worka  Dep«r1m4!Cil 

MARA   MUNJIU    Maleai., 
cinium  feuestratiim,  Co/*e6. 

MAR  AN  DA,  Tamil  a  trve  of 
cishing  one  of  the    beat  wotxl^ 
and  close  grained »  of  h    d^r1r< 
and  growH  to   about    ^ 
meter,  and  twenty  fet : 

MAR.AN-GASS,    Simu. 
nica. —  Wviht. 

MA-RAN*MA,    tbo     fiu 
Barm  ah.  See  India. 

MARANGQAI,   Malat. 
moringa. 

MARANTACEi£^    Ibo  AffO«i 
of  plants,   includes  3  geoerm  ami 
viz.    7  Pliryninm;  5  Marmtit»;  V 
in  the   We8t  Indiea»  ikrraw*n>oi 
from  the  MarautA  amtidi 
and  M.  nobili^;  at^o  frotu   tlit»  Ci 
and  C.  cocci nea  :  Ao  boLk  of 
name  of  tguf$  lea  moia»  or  lfiliai% 
In  the  East  Indiee^   lumw^rool 
from  the  MftmiiU  mralMltBM]Sl^  I 
ramoaBifiaima,  a  SyQiei  gpacJOL ' 
artmdioacea*  i^aa  tsilrodooi«l  ■ 
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MARANTA  MALACCENSIS. 

^Bninaglierryy  where  it  throve  extreme- 
ell,  though  it  is  not  grown  to  nnj  extent. 
mm  also  introdnced  into  the  Tenasserim 
rinoes,  and  the  arrow-root  made  from  it 
not  inferior  in  qaality  to  any.  Maranta 
tdinacea,  is  largely  grown  in  Travan- 
^  at  Chittoor  near  Arcot,  in  the  Tenas- 
Ki  provinces  and  at  the  Andeman  Islands. 
labaleshwar  arrow-root  is  obtained  frpm 
Bnma  canlina,  Qn^aham,  Travancore 
W*TOot  is  obtained  mostly  from  the 
anta  amndinacea,  bat  the  fecala  of  Gnr- 
m,  angostifolia  and  of  the  cassava-meal 
t  the  Jastropha  manihot  is  likewise  sold 
lar  that  name.  Curcuma  angnstifolia  is 
ftbe  source  of  an  arrow-root  prepared  at 


MARATHA. 

MARANTA  RAMOSSISSIMA,  Wall,  a 
plant  of  Silliet,  its  roots  yield  arrow-root 
Volgt 

MARANTA  VIRG ATA,  Wall 
Phrynium  virgatam,  Roxh, 

Grows  in  the  mountains  between  Tiavancore 
and  Courtallam. 

MARA  OOPPOO,  Tam.  Potash. 

MARAR,  HiKD.  elm. 

MARARA,  Hind.  Desmodinm  tiliaofo- 
lium. 

&1ARARI  also  Marazh,  Hind.  Uimus 
campestris. 

MARAS,  See  Tin. 

MARASCHINO.     This    liqueur, 


*  .  chiefly 

tons,  Bengal  and   Chittagong.     A   wild  '  manufactured  in  Venice,  Trieste,    and   Zara 


iir«root  ^ plant  grows  in  Cnctack  and 
nr-root  made  of  it  is  not  distinguishable  I 
^  that  of  Maranta  amndinacea,  except,  i 
by  a  slightly  earthy  taste  and  smell  j 
ftble  in  the  wild  arrow-root,  which  is 
''accounted  for  by  its  imperfect  manu-  \ 
Genuine  Maranta  arrow-root,  when  j 
crackles  beneath  the  fingers.  The  i 
\  or  "  Bast  India**  arrow-root,  as  ! 
to  England,  principally  from  Cul-  j 
a  a  white  and  a  brown  variety. —  | 
.  Boxb.     O'Shaughuessy.   Cat.  Ex.  1862.  i 

LEANTA  ARUNDINACEA,  Linn,        j 
Pen-bwa,  Burm.  ! 

native  of  the   West   Indies   but  now  | 
in  many  parts   of  the   East   Indies.  ' 
Iproduces  the  best  West  India  arrowroot 
'i  is  prepared  by  maceration  of  the  roots 
er,  and    conducting   the   further  pro- 
>  similarly  to  the  mode  of  manufactar- 
iitarch    from    wheat,   potatoes   or   other 
3ns  substances. — Voigt, 

JTA  DICHOTOMA,  Wall, 

I  dichotomum  Uozh.  I  Thalia  canmeformis, 
Camndastnim  Lour,        \  Horsf. 

».paii.  Beng.  |  Sital-pati.  Bkxo. 

tt  „      I  Then, 


Us  straight  stemmed  Maranta  grows  in 
UnBiiidcl,  Bengal,  Silhet,  Assam,  Tenas- 
hft,  Siam,  Cochin-Chlna,  Moluccas  and 
■*  Hebrides;  the  stems  are  split  and  wove 
jgmooth  and  particularly  cool  and  re- 
""llilg  mats.  Tenasserim  mats  are  also 
i  from  the  split  stems  of  a  species  of 
ita,  imported  from  Rangoon,  although 
it  from  which  they  are   made,  or  an 

species,   is   abundant   in   Tenasserim 

u—Brs.    Roxh.    i.    2;      Voigt.     575. 

^hnessy  p.  64:7 ^  Mason. 

BANTA  GALANGA,   Linn.    syn.  of 

M  galanga. 

BrANTA  MALACCENSIS,  Bun.  syn. 
^fiinia  Malaccensis,  Rosea;. 


in  Dalmatia,  is  prepared  from  a  variety  of 
cheiTy,  named  the  Griotniarasquin  ;  the  fruit 
and  seed  are  crashed  together,  one  part 
to  the  hundred  of  honey  added,  and  the 
whole  mass  subjected  to  fermentation  ;  dur- 
ing this  process  it  is  distilled,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  rectified.  To  the  rectified  spint 
sugar  and  water  are  added,  in  proportions 
guided  by  the  taste  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  resulting  liqueur  is  stored  for  some 
months  before  use,  to  free  it  of  empyreu- 
matic  flavour.  The  fruit  tree  is  the  Cerasus 
caproniana. — O'ShaugUnessy,  p.  323. 

MARATHA,  the  Maratha  people,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Maratha  brahmaus  and  Kumbi, 
owing  to  the  prominent  and  powerful  posi- 
tion so  long  occnpied    by    them    in   India 
have  imposed   their  language  and   some  of 
,  their  customs  on    about    twice  their  own 
I  number  of  menial  and  helot  races,  such  as 
;  the  Dher,  and  Mang  who,  Marathas  in  Nag- 
!  pur,  speakers  of  Hindi  in  theNarbada  valley, 
;  only  retain  their  individuality  because  they 
I  are   too   low   in   the   scale  for    absorption, 
i  Maratha  influence,  did  not  penetrate  to  the 

■  north  much  beyond  the  Nagpur  plain,  con- 

BiJBM.  ;  sisting  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Wardha 
;  and  Waingaiiga.     To  the   south  of  this  area 


the  lading  races  are  intermingled  with  the 
settlers  from  the  west  though  not  in  large 
numbers :  to  the  east  there  is  Chattisgarh, 
inhabited,  after  some  fifteen  centuries  of 
Rajput  ascendency,  mainly  by  hiudu  races, 
except  in  the  remote  eastern  district  of  Sam- 
bulpur,  which,  by  language,  belongs  to  0ns- 
sa.  The  northern  line  of  demarcation  may  be 
drawn  along  the  southern  crest  of  the  Sat- 
pura  range,  for  though  a  few  Marathas  are 
found  on  the  table-land,  there  are  probably 
more  Hindi  speakers  below  the  ghats  in 
the  Nagpur  plain,  and  the  almost  universal 
language  of  the  three  Satpura  districts  Seoui, 
Chindwara,  and  Betul,  is  Hindi.  The 
northern  limits  of  the  region  in  which  the 
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valirigtUo  (oHilo  imllovf}  or  inavil! 

country  rolled    M  -* 

men  turned  in    li^  ' 

wanso,  pivibnbly  unriuirii    i«n    iwu 

ceived  a  di^tinetivo   lAf»tfnii»ro   h%n 

istence  of  a  MHrailii    ' 

lioh  rernrdecl  in   hUt< 

are  esseiiriallj  n^ 

soldiers,  and,    un 

farmers. 

The   mceti  and    tribes   ntrd  fn 
uatioDH  dwelling  in     t\h 


MARATHA. 
Manithi  laugoago  is  spokou  BfrctcliL*a  on 
the  siea  roast  from  the  Kolwan  hills,  or 
country  of  tho  Kol  nt'ar  tho  Portngnesus 
seltlcoient  of  Daman,  above  the  ghauts 
in  a  norih- easterly  dircclion  along  the 
Satpura  range  parallel  to  the  Nerlmd<la,, 
intermingling  with  tlio  GtijaraH,  about  Nan- 
dobar,  in  the  jungly  valiey  of  tlio  Tnpti. 
It  13  spoken  throughout  Berur,  in  tlie  opi^n 
parts  of  the  teri-iturica  of  Nagpur  atul  the 
t?holc  of  its  eastein  lir>rdcT  abuts  on  tho 
countries    and     langufiges     of    the     Gonds. 

From  Nagpur,  the  Maratlii  extends  to  tho  i  aro  numerous,  with  mat»y 
son th- west,  and  near  the  villagi^s  of  Mnrgh-  |  most  prominent  aro  ilic 
petta  and  Ninni,  about  thirty  miles  west 
of  Beder  it  mtKita  with  tho  Tehigu,  and 
Cauarese,  touching^  in  ndvnnce  nearly  on 
Btjapur  and  Shniikash-war,  and  tbenoe 
trends  south-westerly  to  tho  coast  at  8id&- 
sbogbur,  Fkirting  tho  westei*n  boutuiary  of 
the  Canareso.  From  Diiman  in  tho  nor- 
tltem  Konkan,  Marathi  runs  down  the  coaht 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Goii,  both  below 
and  above  the  ghauts.  Jt  there  mt^ots  the 
Konkani,  a  mixed  tongue  which  runs  nearly 
as  far  as  Maugalore,  and  the  southern  limits 
of  this  mixed  language  is  a  villBgc  four  miles 
north  of  Upi  or  Oodapi  neur  Condapore, 
whcro  Tnlu  or  the  hmguage  of  Canara 
begins.  The  Konkani,  however  appe^irs  to 
bo  only  Marathi  witli  a  large  intusion  of 
Tulu  and  Canareso  wordf,  tho  former  de- 
rived from  tho  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
Tnluva  or  Canara;  the  latter  from  the  lotig 
subjection  of  this  i>art  of  tho  Konkan  to 
Canarese  dynasties  above  the  ghauts.  Mr* 
H.  Mogling  however  mentions  that  the 
Konkani  i*  peaking  briihmat<s  of  Man  gal  ore, 
consider  it  quite  dintiuct  from,  though  cog- 
nnto  with,  Maraihi.  The  limits  extend 
from  Goa  below  the  jj^haut*^,  to  the  vdlage 
above-mentioned  north  of  Upi,  From  this 
pai't  of  tho  coast  in  northern  Canara,  a 
diagonal  line  running  in  a  north-eastern  di- 
rectiou  towards  Bader,  marks  the  hoimdary 
between  Marat  hi  and  Canarese,  tjf  the  latter 
at  least  above  the  ghauts. 

I**rom  Murgh petto,  however,  eastwards 
tbrougli  Beder  on  to  San  gam  near  Sedit- 
fihepet  (Satyassi)  tho  people  dettignate  tho  Jl^^li.^c,^,')^,*!*^^^^^ 
lino  of  villages  and  towns  as  Si-bhasha  basti, 
three- tongue- towns,  for  in  them  the  ^Mah* 
rathi,  Canarose  and  Telugu  miiigle,  though 
in  all  that  hue  the  people  seem  rather  of 
the  ^laratlia  than  of  tho  Canareso  or 
Tiling  type,  as  far  as  Sedashepet,  20  mila-? 
further  east,  where  the  Tiling  people  and 
Tiling  tor o  00  alone  occur. 

Thi  people  are  supposed  to  liavc 

boc n   «  .  ^         y  a  race   of  mo u n iai n eers,  in 
AigliU}|  on  the  cvcal  of  tho  ghauts,  and  cEtti- 


tho  rilhjgo  nnthoritiefi,  ¥^?i.  ,,^  i 
the  Mhar  and  Mhan^,  as  predial 
mahomedan^,  tho  brahrniua  Aod 
The  races  daily  soon  wni, 

Maratha,  and  Koaktai.  |      aTeratk 
Kunbi,  oultivatoi-fl  ^  _^-_'   ^ 

Waiii,    Langnet     cnltUri.  ._i_,or| 

tort.  m  hnt, 

Munw^r,  callivntorH.  ^r.  or 

Bn^hwau,  or   If  all,  g^i-- 
dcuers, 

Giiliwm%  ket^p   sheep  and 

Komfi  ' 

CbUL--.  , 

Bacftiii  1 

in  sevci" 
Tiillf   otlmeti,   oit'iiuikcTs 

anil   oil-acller? ;    fii^nr 

an*  of  tb€  IttifTiu^t  ^' 

sonic  of  tlirir  H>c  i 

are  deemctl  iii)|mi^'  mjh* 

mnst  not  enter  8acr«»*l 

places. 
.Taiii,  aliop^koopera. 

In  tho  Mahrattji  Dekbmi 
system  is  still  very    per  fee*  t 
and  village  anthciritlcs  arc 
TJieindividnalsaiidtratleitor 
positig  tite  village  ofli*.icrs  an 
iiowever,  iu  every  di-"<eriet. 


nn    Tiv©r- 

I  are 
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0fir«il,    Bm 

*r  ur  I 

i  rmkar.  . 
Bjraici, 


PotaiK 
Jangam. 
Bnmiisi* 
HhU. 


Hhfali. 
CJJmr|iagarL 
ithar. 
Uiiadti^i. 

Tfjti. 

TiitiibuL 

BhuT 


Dai'ji,Suti,orSuL 
Houar, 

The  Vitiligo  accuu.ii; 

Pat  war  i,  Hitia.  I  i;«>«io>)fullj«| 

Ktilkitrni^  Cax.  [  K&nws. 

and  is  ustiallr  abrahmao-     Ui 
lago  HOC  r    GoTenm 

&amo  to  t  dar,    Tha 

liead  is  the  PotnU,    who   renl 
cultivators,  coUecta  thuGtif 
and  forwards  it  to  iha  iaioildftr 
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IIARAUDU. 

fQatfiHirivtei  and   Bet  ties    petty  civil 
to  theextetii  of  two  tau.uu<ls»oi'  gt^iii 
or  i^lx  t'upoes,  and  HtJiicU  lu^iier  rhiims 
■  hir.    In  criDiioal   mai^teri^   he  is 
^  ami  Heuds  all  to  rhe  muiul.    Iu 
^^ij-  ii^i'  the  above fieivit:eH,  tlit;  jjorail  is 
from  25  to  50    blnrjahH  of  Innd   r<n%i 
}\B    liifid    tax  is   ».br)iit  Rs.    3  or  i  tin* 
For   the    ciihivatioii   nf  this    aljut- 
two  to  four  bu]li)L'I;*4  would  he   needed, 
Id  bbijrahs,  Rcv'ording   as   tht'  rainn 
r  or  li^^ht,  an*  nil  thiit  a  pair  of  bul- 
let orer.     There  are  gtiuvrallj  twn 
p«^tfaih  in   a   village,  not   aUvjtys    of 
le  ca.Me ;  for  iuatauce   tlic    villai/e  ot 
iar,  xilUih  of  Namlalr^  liaK  ft^nr  potaib, 
tratlia,  a  Cunmese   speak  it  tg   Lin^aet^ 
lolkart^a.     Thore  are  a  few  hriiliuian 
LboTiitdan    and    pa  rial  i   pi'tailn    but  a 
lo+ad  ia  ui*knovvij.     h\    the    C»»ini- 
r\iMg  country    the  village   bcjad  h 
ira  or  Gvmdji. 
[  n  rath  a  K  a  u  b  i  r  ace  c!  a  i  •  H  y    wo  r  s  h  I  o 
(fled    lieroei)  Katidoba,  and  Hanuniati : 
^  i»le  of  Karidoba  near  Pooria  in  fanjonK, 
Kior  on  the   left  bank  of  the  Kistna 
I  pels  bra  ted  plaoe  of  pilj^rimas^e  an*i 
famous  temple  and  iinnge  of  Ga* 
Mprf^aufTi   and  a  tree,  Raid   to  be  300 
Id,  i»,  an  (»bject  of  gr»iat    venorati*»n. 
belief  that,  100  year^  back,  the  leaves 
virt.ui>  of  turning  into  gold  on  being 

4r4ibli8b*neat  of  0.  Mabrafcta  govern- 
r;i^[/\ir  drew  mariy  of  tbe  niitum  Iiiio 
I  of  Qoudwana,  and  made  theii-  lan^u- 
^eml  (or  a  conKid'M'able  vli>*taut'H  ronmi 
fcL — Cvntfal  Provi^i^eit  Ouzffrrr^  Kl-  i 
9S  IlUtyff'i/  of  ludia^  p.  411.  iSee  India.  I 
LTIGO.     St^e  India,  j 

;n     MOGGA,    also    Marati    %if,  j 
Sr*.      SpiUi^ibaH   acmella,    K.  lii  410, 
irgb  appliea  ilie  aame  name  to  Cis- 
i;$k»  i.  406 — Firown    d^^soribert  it  as 
"»phrodi8iao  drug,      Hejne    give« 
A  Sanscrit  name  nf  thi.'i   plaat  and 
jnu  a**  *bo  Telagu, 

MOGGU.    Tam.  IlHcium  anisar 

Tam,    a  Ceylon  tree,  about 

I    diameter,   and    fifteen  to 

lit*  uaed  by  the  Singhalese, 

mid    boat    work.^ — Edijc^   on    the 

kTTIA  ALATA.     See^erns. 

^j3Ui  Ta.h,  a  Ceylon  tree,  j^rowa  to 

hty  iwchesin  diameter,  and  twenty 

^^igbt   furnish iug  one  of  tbe   besit 

rofxif  very  heavy  and  close  grained, 

'  Hjf*W  colotir.  — J^'iyt^  rm  (he  Timber 


MARAVA. 

MABAVA  a  race  in  the  extreme  so&lb 
of  India*  in  tbe  Ilamnad  and  Sivagangm 
districts  who  diiler  from  other  iieii^bboaring 
raeutt  in  pifr^onal  appearanee  and  ibeijr 
langnM|y;ean<J  cu.stom£  Kd^adiHer.  They  WOF* 
ship  li>c»d  deitieB  to  wbom  they  offer  liquori 
Hefjh  and  fruits,  and  they  practice  divine 
tiou.  The  men  do  not  wear  turbans.  Th«j 
posise,'^  land^**  Tbey  are  a  robnat,  liardy,  dadc» 
skinned^  at al wart  race,  athletic,  with  well  d0> 
veloped  mii?*cles,  active,  of  moderate  heigbi, 
r.he  etiunatn  rounded,  narrow  in  front,  for^ 
head  low  ;  eyes  large  and  full.  They  occupj 
parta  of  tbe  Madura  and  Ticmevelly  districta^ 
are  employed  as  village  wnt/climen  ami  are  h0» 
neat  to  tbeir  employers, but  have  been  largely 
given  to  thieving  and  gang  robbery.  Tb^ 
U6Q,  a8  food,  the  He^h  of  all  animals  except  tb&t 
of  the  cow.  They  wear  their  hair  long  and  ajp* 
ranged  like  the  women  of  theDekbau,  Id  their 
marriiiges,  disparity  of  atje  ia  not  consideredt 
nor  is  the  presence  or  assent  of  tbe  bridegi^oom 
TiecesRury, — a  blade  of  wood,  in  bis  absence, 
serving  as  proxy.  They  worship  evil  spiritaii 
tfy  wbom  tliey  paerifico,  and,  on  the  occnis 
renct*  of  a  small  pox  or  cholei-a  epidemic,  tha 
whole  VI I  luge  is  excited  and  devil  dancea  ore 
common.  The  Maravar  women  of  RamuacJ 
and  Sivaganga,  wear  cloths  of  25  or  SOcubita 
in  length,  fi»lded  in  plaits  which  they  fastei^ 
behind.  This  is  unlike  other  women  of  S.  Ia- 
dia  whoHC  cloths  doiwjt  exceed  twenty  cubita 
and  are  tVutoned  on  the  right  side  in  froat. 
They  intermarry,  some  of  the  Bubdivieiont 
not  murryiijg  into  the  father's  family,  — but 
ln!idt»8  in  general  intermarry  with  tha 
mfitber'h  ndMtioni*,  In  Hamnad  and  Tin* 
nevelty,  the  titular  surname  af  all  the  Marar* 
var  is  Dever. 

TfiQ  Hnmrvyana  descrilTes  the  forest  or  wil- 
derness of  Dandaca  as  covering  tbe  whol^ 
extremity  of  the  8outhern  peninsula,  and  th^ 
rnde  inliabitTint^  are  designated  Eaksha&a 
(monsters)  or  vj^nara  (monkeys)  the  former 
term  meaning  races  or  tribes  hostile  ia  the 
Arian  race.  But  vanarais  from  vana  a  wilder- 
ness and  naraa  man,  that  is  a  wild  or  nucivi- 
based  man,  and  to  this  sense,  aa  to  the  wild 
races  in  the  extreme  south,  the  fable  of  Hana* 
man.  the  cbTef  monkey  and  that  of  hi-^army, 
Mr.  Taylor  think'*  may  be  reduced.  He  Rays 
thatthofie  who  have  seen  theCoIleri  and  Ma* 
rava  will  readily  consider  them  t^  differ  from 
all  family  Ir'kenefis  of  the  Arian  hind  us,  and  as 
their  viaage.'i  often  resemble  baboona  more 
than  men,  it  would  require  even  less  than  tiid 
ardent  poetical  imagination  of  a  Valmiki  to 
induce  the  employment  of  an  equivalent 
word  which  would  ao  aptly  seem  to  convey, 
the  idea  imparted  by  their  appearance* 
Orme,  tbe  hiatorian,  relates  that  the  Mar^yar 
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MARBLE, 

cliief  of  the  Colkri  race,  in  1752,  sent  4.000 
peons  and  »  olleri  to  aid  Cl»atida  Sahib. 
Like  the  Ramtasi  of  Sholapore  and  Boniboy 
the  Marava  are  subsidized  by  being  eoiploy- 
ed  aa  watchmen  of  houseg.  The  zemindar  of 
Bamupd  IS  a  Marava.  Maravar  cnarriagca 
are  sometimes  of  an  incomplete  character 
ftnd  they  have  a  second  and  mcwe  complete 
0ne.  Mara  war  or  Marav^a,  is  perhaps  the 
Marullo  of  Coamas  IndtcopleuHtes,  which  was 
on  the  contioent  adjoining  Ceylon  and  pro- 
duced conoh-sheUs. — Yule  Cathay^  i.  p.  8L 
Riv,  Mr,  Taylor  in  Madras  Qoveniment  Re^ 
corf/^»  iB67  p»  4*  As,  8oe,  Joum.  Orme's 
Hiftdtcsto7t'. 

MARA-VERI,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  tree  much 
tb©  same  as  the  Velveri  in  size  and  qaaliby. 
It  is  used  for  natives'  huts  <fcc.,  but  is  not  of 
mnch  Tivlne. — Bdye^  on  the  Timher  of  Ceylmi, 

MARAVULLI,  Tam.  Janipha  manlhot, 
Kth. 

MARA  WANG.    See  Tin. 

MARBLE. 


Marmer,                     Dirt. 

MarmOj                          It. 

Marbrc,                           Fa. 

1  Poftlain :  nmrmftr.MAi*4T. 

Martnor,  G£E.  Lat.  Euss, 

Sang-i.mannar,        PEtts. 

Marmar,          Qvz.  Hind. 

Mi^rmol,                         Sp* 

Marble  is  the  granular  limestone,  or  car- 
bonate of  lime  of  mineralogists*  It  is  hard, 
compact,  of  a  fine  texture,  and  readily  takes 
a  fine  polish.  In  colour,  some  marbles  are 
quite  black,  others  aj^ain  are  of  a  snowy 
white;  others  are  greenish,  grayish,  reddish, 
blueish,  or  yellowish,  and  some  are  variegat- 
ed and  spotted.  The  finest  solid  marbles  are 
those  of  Italy,  Blackenburg,  France,  and 
Flanders. 

(a>)  Marble  of  one  plain  colour, 

Blaek  marble,  most  of  these  marbles  con- 
tain bitamen^  and  are  fetid  when  bruised 
as  the  Namur  marble,  the  marble  of  Asb- 
ford  in  Derbyshire,  Dent  in  Yorkshire,  near 
Crickhowell,  Tenby,  Kilkenny,  the  marble, 
anciently  called  Marmor  Lucalleum,  and 
now  Nero  Anfcico,  <fcc. 

White  marble,  as  the  marble  of  Paros,  in 
which  the  Laocoon  and  Antinous  are  execut- 
ed ;  Carrara  marble,  of  iner  fjraJnj  much 
nsed  in  modem  sculpture ;  the  Skye  marble 
noticed  by  Dr.  M^CoIIoch  ;  that  of  Inverary, 
Assynt,  Blair  Athol,  &c. 

Ash  and  Gray  marble  as  the  beautiful 
marble  of  compact  oolitic  treiture  at  Orel- 
ton,  near  the  Clee  Hills  in  Shropshire. 

Brown  and  Red  marble  as  the  Rosso  An- 
tico  ;  and  marbte  near  Buxton.  The  mot- 
led  brown  marble  of  good  quality  of  Bee- 
tham  Fell,  near  Milanthrop. 

Tellow  marbles  as  the  Giallo  An  tico. 
Siena  marble  dug  at  Mafra,  near  Lisbon. 
That  used  in  anciout  Rome  is  said  to  have  j 
bean  from  Numidia.  I 


i 


MABBUl 

Bine  marble,  nenr  St-  Poai,  in 
Greet!  marble,  as   the  hlAtmor 
nicnm  of  Pliny,  dag  near  Verona. 

(h.)     Marbles  of  two  colour*, 

Black     marbles    variegated 
colours  occur  near  Ashburtoo  in  1 
Torbay  in    the    same  conniy, 
Aiitico.     The  Africa  Breccia  ( 
Gialto  and  Nero  An  tico. 

White    marbles     varrega* 
colours  occur  in  Italy,  Sil 
at  Killarney,  in  Sweden,  4c, 

Ash  and  Gray  marbles  vane 
other  colours,  are  very  nameroai 
in  various  parts  of  Europe, 

Brown  and  R^^d  marbles  vari( 
other  colours. 

Yellow  marble  variegatcil  i 
colours. 

Green    marbles    variegated 
colours,  as  the  Bgyx»*iau  mat^ 
mor   Tiberium    and    Angust 
some  Verde  An  tico,  as  that  ^ 
Piedmont,  the  beautiful  miir 
(called  Mona  marble),  the  xaarfiti 
den  in  Sweden* 

(c.)     Marble  with    mani 
near  Plymouth,  and  is   the 
t^llo  or  Brocade  marble  of 

(d.)     Marbles    containin| 
and  other  extraneona  brKiiea>l 

The  blue  clouded  marble 
are  about  a  foot  square,  and 
India,  Sydney,  South  An 
pavement  or  floors*  It  is 
northwest  of  Ciwiton  :  Iher 
breccia  marble  brought  ta 
employed  in  tables,  stone 
is  seldom  sent  abroad*  The 
Madras  Presidency  are  of  rmrc 
tine  quality  Speoimeoa  sn-nt  U 
Exhibition  of  1851  were  Carorat 
upon  as  indicative  of  a  vatuaM 
well  adapted  to  sculpt ural  and 
purposes.  At  present  the  Intlia 
ture  of  this  article  ia  oompar 
fioant  and  chieBy  con5ue<) 
neous  articles  for  domestic 
white  marble  of  Tinnevellj 
tals  like  that  of  Bormfih. 
the  Coddapah  distrir* 
from  pale  apple  grt- 
and  heantitnlly  shaded  ; 
tention  in  the  Exhibit 
Bhera  ghaut,  on  tbo  Herli| 
from  Jnbhnlpore,  on  tho  N 
way  to  Bombay,  a  white 
bio  is  plentiful  atif^  r**-- 
been  nsed  in  a  lit 


azie 


sometimes  to  tnakrin^. 
roaos*     It  I 


k. 


I  metaUing 


biDade«?i 


d 


I  pareut   look  about    the  fiuisb^  Bcolptorea 
whiah  lias   most  probably  given  rise  to  the 


MARBLE.  MAECO  POLO. 

M,  boi  does  not  take  a  good  polish*  /  PaHly  owin^  to  the  delicate  tinf^  of  bin* 
elesft,  a  block  which  waaaeuttothe    and  to  the  geuerally  lar^e  crystal  I  isati  on  o£ 

l^pitiou  of  1 855  was  pronounced  to  the  mass,  there  is  a  peculiar  B6nji*trftna» 
^Kltalian  marble  for  stataaiy  piir- 

l^large  slabs  can  be  eitsily  quarried,  _ 

nular  white  ruarble  from  Kovhadif  3  ganersA  notion  that  ihese  imagee  are  of  &1a» 
^mmid  *3  iuch^a  thick,  i^  Rh.  2.  So  baster.  Pa]la(j;mjc  speaks  of  the  beantiful 
^■navigation  of  the  GoriaFery  la  marble  he  found  in  the  island  of  Si-Han^ 
BtS   this  niwrbl©   and  t)ie   sandsti^ne    on  the  coast  of  Si^ra  polished  as  brightly  by 

the  waves  of  the  tjea  as  it  c(juld  have  been  by 
the  baud  of  man. — Report  upon  the  AtarhlsM 
of  Soutliern  India  by  Edward  Balfour^  »fi 
lly,  also,  there  i;4  an  excellent  white  Govemmeni  Cefitral  Mua&um,  Madras^  Cenm 
but  c«*nsiidered  rather  too  hard  tov  ^  tral  ProvifKies  (hizeU^r,  Madras  Ea^^Jur^EeporU 
I  poi'pofie*!,  and  Gunioor  and  tlie  |  Da  C(^9ia  on  Fossils.  PowelVs  Handbook  of 
[>i&tr)cts    abound    with    marbles   of  ;  the  Punjab.     Mr*  Oldham  %n  Yuh'^a  Entha^iif 


[navigation  of  the  Godavery  la 
n^^  this  niHrbla  and  t)ie  $andst<:)ne 
1  of  the  same  locality  with  the  ala- 
fypsiim  and  dolomite  of  Jubbulpoi'e, 
babiy  becume  articles  of  export.     At 


riery  of  eolonrs,  being  tints  of  grey, 
ind  red,  Marblfl  occurs  at  AttK>k. 
\itm  and  ^rey  occur  at  Nooshky.  The 
idid  building  stones,  and  the  red  sand- 
f  commonly  seen  in  all  ancient,  build- 
f%  Benares  up  to  Lai  tore,  wei*©  former- 
ted  from  thi*8e  parts  and  magnificent 
^  tombs,  and  shrines,  yet  remain  to 
'  that  trade. 
^rble   used  by   the  Burmese    in  the 

Rof  their    numerous  figures    of 
the  pagodas,   Ac,  is  obtained 
blc  qu.iriies  in   the  small   sleep 
'f^agyeu  Uvlls,  near  the  village  of 
L^e  dintrict  of  Madeja.     The  great 
Hp^limesr4:)ne  forms  the  summit  and 
IE  of  the  hills,  and  here  are  situated,  ! 
blM*tios  frctm    wliich  the  marble  has  , 
'    ^       The   limestcme   reat^  upon 
^^sose  rocks,  wliich  fomn  the  i 
ilxnu  ut  the  hills  and  is  fur  the  most  | 
>ly  pure    and   masKive,  but   ooca- 1 
l^n  imperfect  lamination,    ffivcu 


p.  327.  McCutloch'g  Gammercial  Dictiatmr^f 
p.  787.     liowrinffit  Sium,  Vol.  i.  p.  30. 

MARBROW,  See  Kelafc. 

MARCANDEYA,  See  Veda. 

MARC  HA.  Hind.  Caps i cam  annQnin. 

MARCH ANTLA^CEiS.  Lindi,  The  Liver- 
wort  Tribe  of  plants,  including  8  genera, 
and  mHuy  sp.  vlt.  5  Marchantia ;  I  Grimaldia, 
2  Piagiochasma;  4Fimbriaria;  I  Dumorti- 
ei*a;  1  Riciia ;  10  Jungermanniai  I  Blan* 
do  via  ;  Br.  Griffiths  collected  48  species  ia 
Assam  they  grow  in  the  earth  or  on  treefl!, 
and  are  unimportant. 

MARCHOB,  HfiTD.  Pess,  snake  sUckf 
Staphylea  emodi. 

MAR-CHOBAn.    Pees.  Aspuragus  offici* 

MA  aCHU,  SxNS.   Piper  nigrum, 
MARCHUN,  Malay,  Fireworks. 
MARCO  POLO,  was  of  a  noblo  Venetian 
family,  Nicolo  and    Matthew,  two   brotherBi 


of  it   have   a   delicately  blue    tint» 

ibcrs    are     stained    by    ferrnginous 

block  suitable  for  a  figure  three 

eaa   be   had   at   Amarapoora  for 

ty  tikalsi  or  about  £6,  and  a  figure 

dimensions   may   cost   about  150 

rabout  180  Rupees  =  £18.     Lat^e 

IT  rarely    be   had,  the   largest 

not   now  average  more    than 

et  Uyng    by  two  or  three  feet 

en  these  are   not    frequently 

are   expensive.      For  smaller 

is   a  consttint  demaud.      The 

rkers  are  settled  at    AnuMrtipoora 

■Ufig,     With  a  hammer  and  cluHel, 


(ly  pure  and  masKive,  but  ooca- 1  had  mercantile  eeta-blish men ts  at  ConstAnli- 
^an  imperfect  lamination,  given  uopte  and  in  the  Crimea.  They  quitted 
bea  of  mica  arranged  in  lines  of  I  Venice,  for  the  East  in  1254,  left  Constanti- 
It  is,  in  themnss,  of  nearly  a  pure  '  nople  in  1 260,  and  passed  through  Bokhara 
i  largely  and  finely  crystallized,  j  to  the  court  of  Kablai  Kh?in  who  sent  them 
__    fi    1 — -.   ^    j..i:„„t^i„  ui —   *:..*      back  as  ambassadors  to  the  Pope  and  the j 

reached  Acre  in  1269,  when  Nicolas  found 
L  block  suitable  for  a  figure  three  his  wife  loug  dead  but  his  son  Marco  grown 
I    eaa   be   had   at   Amarapoora  for    to  15  years  of  age.     After  two   years  delay, 

the  two  Polo,  Nicolo  and  MaSOTei,  taking 
with  them  Marco,  the  young  son  of  the 
former,  set  out  on  their  ret  am  along  with  A 
priest,  who,  however,  soon  left  them,  deli- 
vering the  Pf>pe*s  letters  into  their  hands. 
Starting  from  Acre,  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
the  Polo  were  thrae  years  and  a  half  upon 
this  journey.  They  moved  by  Mosul,  Bagb* 
dad,  Hormuz ;  they  traversed  Kermaui  and 
Kborasan,  Balkh  and  Badakahan,  in  whidi 
I  ant  country  they  seem  to  have  been  long  de- 
rapidly  gives  a  rough  outline  \  tained  by  the  iliaess  of  young  Marco.  Frosa 
^K^  liv  occasionally,   with  a  few    Badakhshan,  they  ascended  the  Oxtts  to 

lake   ofSirikol   and   the  plateau   of  Fa 
Thej  oroeaed  the  Bt^pps  of  Pamir,  aad 


,      ___._.    lally, 
iU  markmg  oifr  uio  aiaj/^ry 
ihm  tB^idly  completes  the  figure. 


U^ 


I 


MARDA. 

flistlided  fntoKae>igar,  whence  they  proceed- 
ed by  Yarkand  aiid  Khoten  nnd  nornjas  the 
great  desert  of  Gobi  to  the  'hifignt  province 
Ml  the  extreme  N.  W,  of  Cliina,  p%\rt\y  wiili* 
ill,  partly  without^  the  vrnlU  Here  they  were 
met  by  a  deputation  sent  by  thn  Kahlni 
Khfts^  who  was  at  the  time  resiiiiujif  ut 
Sbe-ng'-Tii,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  t\m 
wall.  Their  journey  \\fn\  oenujiied  3|  yvnvti. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  P^kioi  which  th^y  cftJl 
lljr  the  Tartar  name  Catnfmla»  or  Khan- 
lyahgf  young  Marco,  then  2\  years  nf  fi^f^t 
W&6  taken  itnmediRtely  iiito  fflrour,  he  Iratr**- 
ad  the  language  and  for  twerity-^ix  years  after- 
wards  was  a  nobleman  of  the  g^i-eat  Khan*8 
Omirt,  employed  in  severstl  miftsionfi^  and  in 
Other  high  offices  of  Sttite,  He  came  nw»vy 
at  laat,  id  A.  D.  li;96^  in  churg^  of  a  priiicfe^a 
who  was  to  be  nmrrie<l  to  the  Tartar  siive* 
reign  of  Persia.  He  wni*  RCMit  nn  a  ouMsiMti 
through  Yunan  to  the  fronhers  of  A\a,  and 
finoeeeBiyely  to  Kara  Kojam,  to  Ohampa  or 
southern  Coohin  Gliinu  titui  u*  the  Indian 
Seoa  and  afterwards  by  *<ea  via  Snmarrit  and 
India  through  Cambay  to  the  Mongol  tiihn  of 
Bayant,  to  select  a  lady  b<r  tlie  Ktibhii*^  tfrosr 
nephew  Arghuu  Khcin  of  Portia  which  lie 
did,  handing  oTer  the  Indy  in  1294.  He  re- 
turned to  Venice  A.  D.  1*21*6.  Marco  wae 
flobeequently  taken  prtsont^r  i»t  the  battle  «»f 
DnrzoJa  (near  Lissa)  on  tho  Hth  September 
1^98.  On  hifl  retarn  to  his 'native  country, 
he  circulated  Lis  trnvwis,  in  manuRt-ript, 
amongst  hie  friends;  the  narrative  wmh,  in 
1298,  tranRCribcd  by  a  Gi^noeite  named  lin«tf- 
ipielo,  four  years  after  ihe  deaMi  of  Knblai 
Khan*  They  were  firpt  published  in  liaHn 
in  1820.     A  copy  had  been  prest?iited  by  thi* 

g^vernmeut  of  Venice  to  the  Infjiure  Hon 
enriqnein  142^,  from  which  an  idttitiu  wn9 
published  at  Lisbon  in  1602.  The  earlre«it 
edition  published  in  Franct*  bcari*  ihite  I66t>, 
His  book  was  entitled  Viaggidi  Mi^iiser 
Marco  Polo  Gentilhuomo  Vcnetiauo.  T]jeT*e 
are  two  translations  of  it  into  liatin.  He 
treats  in  his  book  Do  Region i bus  Orients. 
Kablai  Khan  was  the  cnnqneror  of  southern 
China,  which  the  Arabs  en  11  J^Ucbiii  and 
which  Genghiz  Khan,  his  grn.nd father,  hnd 
charged  his  children  to  conquer,  after  he 
himself  had  gotten  the  Northern  China 
called  Katai. 

Marco  Polo  sojourned  in  the  bills  of 
Badakshan  for  the  sake  of  hi»  heahh.  and  lie 
describes  the  countries  of  Wakam,  Pamir, 
Bolor  and  Kashmir. ^ — Hixtonj  of  GfinjktM 
Khan,  p.  443.  Pnnsfip'i  Tibet,  Tariary^  Man- 
go?irt,  p.  8.  Ytde's  Cathay,  See  Japan, 
iabul,  Kb  o  I  en,  Jews,  Johore. 

MARD.  Hl!fl>.  Ptw.  A  man. 


UARBB. 

tha  in  Kamaiiea.     Trees   of 
Oanarw,  prribably   three    spe 
nalia*  T.  nlatu,     T.    B^irrfi, 
T.  glabi*!),  of  larg:e  dimensioDi 
straight   with  woowl    of  a  dar 
and  very  clos©  (grained,  whic 
vert^td     wirh  adviuitn^^ 
^tutl^  beamK,  ifcu,  fur  nhiy 
required,  and  «*here 
BidtTation.    It  nins  h* 
pounds    the    cabic    foot,    when 
native    carper* ters  usie    it  with    \ 
beams   in  the  p»^<»da«.  Sic. ;  it  t 
<lnrable  ;  uad  contains  aqna 
inferior    dejKcnption  ia  nami 
da»"  or  white  Marda;    it  m 
the  fiiruier    tree,  excepting 
leaf,  both  of  wbndi  aie  cot4*^ii 
and    it     is    said      hy     tho 
inferior  in   qnaHty  and  data' 
like  the  Kngli>4h  oak  in  grmin* 
Mr.  Edye  met  with,  ThestJ  t 
former  sort,  are    foond    iv 
ho ndreds  togt*ther,an 
of  ri\^ers.  anotlkcr  feoi  s 
Mardii,"  or  White    Lam 
about  twelve   or  £fleen 
and  Iwonty-tive  fi?ei  toffi^.     In" 
is  a  fonrfh  sort,  named    **  TT  4I  i 
da,  *  *   r  h  e  Uh  rk     Stori  ©  Mi 
qtioliry  as    tho  la»it    sort    n^  *i  1 
frames  of  veMSols  arid  many 
fnr  wttioh  it  an^wofrs  woU*< 
Mahihar  nnd  Uauara. 

MARDAK.   HiwD.  Orii 

MARf>-AKHOH      or    w 
Aboo,     Afcfhnni.      Mard^Kh 

MARDAM-I-OTA.    Pki.s. 
dr^^ora  ;  the  man  rUce. 

^lAHDAttU    or   Cbiit*^ 
Vanda  Roxburgh ii^  h\ 

iMARDJ,  St^  Imii. 

J!ilARDIN,  Se«Me*op<4a 

MARDW-RIKD,  a   man 
Balncb  tribes,     iv^e  Kelal^ 

MARD   KBOR,     f'-- 
A ghom  ascetics  of  tl 
Aboo,  Miid  to  have    rt^^i-itMj 
UKJSt  anotent  tinitm  and  foi 
been  cannibr^ 
man-e>iter,     : 

MARK  or    i:i4irugtt 
Carrota  nrens,  L, 

MAREB,  a  dam.  wbicli  d 
ed  rfservoir     ab^'Ve     ihe 
Yemei»,  between 
coufitructed  or  rt  ^       _ 
Sheba,  about  the  bogirmi 
era,    but  ir  l.nt-^i    | 

hhta  t.uui  *UI 

%  etata  d  ^'oe 


\^^ 


UAR  ELUS. 

ti  wontioned  io  ch,  3i  of  Ihe 
l!#  Sail  ul  Arem,  or  rush  of  water 
B^erruir,  at»d  its  borftting  is  there 
to  A  pttnisbment  eeiit  (rom  God, 
fnetjr,  pride  and  itiKoleuce  of  tlit* 
kl)fu  **  Tlio  descendant  of  Srtba 
tre  n  sign  in  their  divellmgs» 
gardens,  one  on  the  right  bund 
left-:  and  it  was  sttid  unto  tttein, 
provision  of  joar  Lord  ;  iind 
c«  onto  him,  ye  htivc  a  jrood  coun- 
gmeioufl  LortL  Bat  thej  turned 
1  what  we  had  comnmnded  thern; 
we  nent  atr»inftt  them  the  inimda- 
Ai^eni^  find    we  changed    their  two 


|br€ 


MARQOSA. 

MAREL.KAR.  Malial.  fibre  of  SiwiF 
viera  Zevlanioa. 

MARGARINE.    See  Candfea. 
MARGARITA  a  ^euua  of  roullHSC*. 
MAHGARl  r^E,  Lat,  Pearl». 
M  ARGARiTANA  a  Efenns  of  mollns 
MAKGAZAR1»  See  Kelat 
MARGEKAU,    Pkus.     AsnarHeOB   offici- 

MARGGA  KARAjr.  Malkat.  in  Mala- 
bar a  dosignation  of  Roman  CathoHca  jti. 
Marja'  Kariin  ? 

MAHGHAB  R[YER.     See   Anaii.    Mat- 
gianti,      Murg'hah. 
I      M  AUG  HANG,  HiKD.  Querrafl  diktatn. 


nr    them    into  gardens  producing  |      MARGfll-PAL,    HiND.     Solaniim    gract- 
ty  and  r«martsks,   and   Rotne  MUUi  \  lipetf. 


jOote 


■»b. 


ate  tree/'  The  expedient  of  con 
rvoirs^  in  which  tfi  i^tore  rain- 
prevailed  in  Arabia  from  a  very 
5*  The«e  are  (^*o€rally  fonnd  in 
levnid  of  Rpriitjj^i  and  depefident 
n\4>T  r^iits  tor  a  Hupply  of  water 
e  »«umnier  montlis,  The  most  re- 
Q«rji*noe  on  record  is  this  great 
&b,  wivieh  doubtless  sn^gested 
roira  tn  other  parts  of  Arabia » 
►itfliboaring  courts  of  Africa,  which 
dly  been  subject  to  it.  All  the 
who  hare  penetrated  Yemen  deg- 
in  the  nionntainons  dii^triurs, 
in  the  i^binds  of  Saad-ed- 
Zailfth,  in  Kntto^  in  the  Bay  of 
and   in  Dhalak,    near   Ma^sowah, 

DU  CHETTU  or  Bilvamu  or  Vilva, 
-meloR,  Corr,  is  sacred  to  Maha- 
Fa  !  be  alone  wears  a  chaplet  of 
,  and  they  are  not  offered  in  sa^H- 
other  deity  ;  if  a  pioat*  saiva  hindu 
3  any  of  its  flowers  fallen  on  the 
»  would  remove  them  reverently 
\m  of  Mabadeva,  See  -^'Eifle  mar- 
all 
)l4AK  A  large  island  fronting 
rt  of  Gillolo. — Rorshurgh, 
LS,.  ealled  by  the  mahomedans 
Lwktmsh,  the  ornamented  t»r  painted 
"be  remains  of  a  Neatorian  monas- 
^ftanni  doea  not  jfive  the  date  of 
hon,  but  it  is  mentioned  ineiden- 
f^nintb  centnry.  Mar  El t as  is  men- 
%m  tbos  :  Joshua  Bar-nnm  of 
a  village  on  the  Tigris,  ^  be- 
Bh  and  Mosul,  lived  tliirty  years 
try  of  St.  ElUaa,  before  be  was 
I  of  the  East,  which  happened 
KAbn    Saed  was    Archimandrite 

foJ.  ii.  p,  113. 


l^Qj 


MARGHWALWA.  Hind.  Viburnum  coti- 
ni  folium. 

MARGI  ?  Tam.  ?  Tbl.  a  granarv, 

MAKGI.  See  India. 

MARGTANA,  the  isecond  Feftlenient  of 
the  Aryans  was  in  Mt^oru,  Merv  tvr  Mur* 
giana.  This  is  Margiana  (!rom  the  river 
Margns,)  now  Marghab  (Marg«s-'wat#r,) 
Marga^h  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  :  a 
IVuitfal  province  of  Khoiassan  f^nrronndetl 
i>y  deserts.  In  the  Record.  (iii»  vei-se  6,)  ik 
is  dej^cribod  as  '*  the  third  beet  Innd,  tl# 
mighty  audpioiifi Moulin,  (Marw,)  ,  .  ,  .  Abri- 
man  created  there  wars  and  marauding  ex- 
peditions.— See  Aryan^  Bactria,  Gix^eks  of 
Asia. 

MARGINELLA  a  genus  of  molluFrs. 

MARGOSA,  the  Portuguese  nBtt»e,Venibm 
the  Malayaia  and  Vepa  the  TMintl  on  tries, 
<'f  the  Azadaraebia  indica  which  gr<>wa 
from  ©ight-een  inches  to  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  diAmefceir.  Iti  appearance  it  is  mnch 
like  iQithogany,  and  is  used  by  ibe  nafives 
for  general  purposes. 

Its  ha\h^ 


4 


4 


Nim»  BfcNo.  I  Nimba.  Saws. 

Bewa,                         Can.  |  Tel-kobamba,  SiNae, 

Nim-tiVfi-Bark,         Eno.     Voypum  pntUy,  TaM,' 

Nim-ka  chal,  Hind.  |  Vaypa  pnttn,  Tut* 

is  bitter,  is  considered  a  valuable  tonic^  ai^d 
has  been  tried  by  European  phynicians  witti ! 
a  success  nearly  equivalent   to  what  might] 
have  been  eacpeeted  from  cinchona  bark. 

lU  ail^ 
Kim  ka  Tel,  Hiwo   |  Vepa  ntmft,  Tel* 

is  obtained  from  the  9eeds  by  either  ex-  ■ 
presBionor  boiling  and  ta  valuable  and  much  I 
used  medicinally.  The  fmit  is  not  unlike 
a  small  French  olive  in  siae  and  appearance. 
The  oil  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  baa  a 
strong  smell  and  an  unpleasant  bitter  taete^ 
ia    much     esteemed   b^     \x«i.\k^^     ^c^Vics^xi 

m 


^ 


j 


MARI-AMMUN. 

I  a  warm  medtciDe,  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  foul  ulcers,  and  as  aliuimetit  iu  ilien* 
xnatic  and  fipasmodic  afiPections,  &c.  In  the 
yearlB47-48, 1.587  ^iilloiia  were  exportod^and 
in  the  year  1851-52,  j^lU.  1,91  7Jii  1852-53, 
galls,  3-lil,  but  the  demand  is  riotcoimtaot, 
Ifc  18  frequently  bmnr  in  lamps»  and  ia  sold 
in  the  baear.  under  the  name  uf  '*  bitter  oil* 
lilso  black  oil.  Dr.  Maxwell,  fttuiul  this  oil 
«qtial1y  efficacious  to  cod-Jiver  oil  in  ea^es 
of  consumption  and  Remrnla.  He  began 
%vitb  half- ounce  do^efi,  nidrning  and  evenings, 
whicli   were  grnduallj  reduced. 

The  leaves  of  the  genera  Melia  and  Azn- 
deracht^i,  dried  and  kept  in  bc^oks,  are 
much  used  by  tlie  people  of  India  to  preserve 
furs,  feathers,  books,  pnpf-rs  and  clothes 
that  Hre  lod^^ed  in  frunkf))  book  cases,  Ac, 
from  ihe  attjicka  '^f  insects.  It  is  useful  to 
place  along  with  them  «nnall  packets  of 
camphor;  or    little    cnpR   uf    cani]>hor  dls- 


Bdye^     ('eylofi' 


Colv^ed  in  alcln^L — M.  B.   J, 
Vomml.    rroducUt   p.    537 
Faulkner. 

UAli  aRiaOHIUS  son  of  i.akim  Ha- 
run  nl  Malati,  is  the  Abul  Pharstjiun  of  bip- 
t^rians,  and  is  known  to  the  Arabw  as  Abul 
Faragh.  He  was  a  Cliri^tiim  by  reh'gion. 
He  wrote  the  Btiok  of  Dynasties,  in  Arabic, 
10  the  reign  ofArgliun  Khan,  the  last  of 
Cfaenghift  Kliwn's  grandsoui*.  lie  was  a 
Jacobite  ell riHtian  i^f  the  city  ofMnlatia  in 
Cappadocia.  His  bnok  was  armnged  in  ten 
chapt^era,  (I)  Ori  the  Saints  sinci^  Adam. 
(2)  The  Judges  of  Umel  (3)  The  Kiu^r^  of 
Urael.  (4)  The  Ghnldean  Kings,  (5)  The 
Kings  called  the  Magi.  (t>)  The  Ancient 
Greek  Kings,  (7)  Latin  Roman  Kings. 
(8)  Chrintian  Greek  Emperors.  (9)  Maho- 
inedan  Arabic  Kings.  (10)  The  Mogul 
Kings. 

MA  ROUS  also  MARGUISH.  See  Ari- 
MUB,     Mnrgirina. 

MARHAT,  a  province  in  the  Deccan, 
which  comprehended  Baglan  and  other  dis* 
tiicts. — Ren7*eJr«  Meniolnt^  p,  69 

MARHOTAS.     S.-e  Khatri, 

MARHUTTA^TIGA,  B«no.  species  of 
Spilanthes. 

MARI-AM,  BcRM*  also  Mnrian,  also 
Mayan.  BtJR.     Mangifera  op  posit  i  folia- 

MARIAM   BAD-IL.     Malat.     Cannon. 

MARI-AMMUN,  Ammun,  or  Amma, 
literally  mother,  in  the  south  of  India  fa 
the  honorific  satBx  of  various  local  deities 
as  Mari  Am  ma,  YngHtb  Am  ma.  Professor 
Wilson  thinks  that  Mari  Ammah  comes  from 
the  I'irgtn  Mary,  and  that  Tagath  Amma^  ifi 
^  If^otn  St,  Agatha.     But  Mari  Ammah   seems 

■  to  be  from  Mari  de&t\i  and  Ammun  Mother, 

■  iiiollicr-death. 


MARINE  AOri 

MARIAN    ISLANDS, 

Lad  rones,  lie  north  of  the  Caroliui 
lago  from  lat.  13  «=   t<j  21  ®   N.-j 

IbLVaiANNB.     See  India. 

MARIBO  r,  A  very  largu 
wood   of  a   purple   colour ; 
DilBcuU  to  workf  but  nmsd  fof^ 
QoL    FrilK 

MARICHA.     Sef*  Tuscriptioot. 

MARICHA.     Sans.     Black  P^| 

MAULCHETTU,    Tkl.     Ficui 

MARICHL     See    Brahn 
Kasyapa. 

MARIDU.  Tbu     Crat^ira  [ 

MARtGA  in  the  Citnarese 
tive  of  India  of  low  c**st-e» 

MARIGNIA  ACUTIFOLIA. 
of  Canarinm  nigrnm*— iloaj6. 

MA  ft  IGNOLUI,  a  traveller  j 
A^ia,  whri  reeognisted  as  the 
1  the  rains  called  by    Rich.    Mfl 


aroliui 

I 

forH 

itiODtv 

ck  P^i 

i.       FiCQI 

imad^ 

-ese  ^M 
.aOMi 


Ff,    Simmofid^*  '  Lavard,  Babel.     These  are  ah 


frijm  the  present  channel  of 
excavations  at  the  MujaHbe 
that  the  structure  was  much 
describes,  vis.,  an    enterior 
laid  in  bitnmen  enclosing  < 
which  form  the  intertar 
XL.  p  38i5. 

MARIGOLD,  Tagetes  patu 
ta,  grow  well   on  Uie  plains, 
be  sown  thinly  in    boxes  or 
I  rains:  when  two  or  three  incli 
should  be  trauBplant^ti   iuu> 
— Jaffreij, 

MARJORANA  HORTENS 


Origan  uiQ  matjar&na,  L^ 
O.  Matjoraooidea  TViUd 
O.  Wftllichiauum,   B^nlA* 


O.  Oaif 
Amarmo 


Mif-zoo-juah,  Ait  j  Munn*,  , 

Mttijolaiae,  Fr.  I  liarar 

Magomm,       Gsa.  £kci   | 

Sweet  msrjorani  ia  a  catt 
vated  in  most  parte    of  liiwi 
u.sed  for  flavourint^  *"^ 
The  flowers  are  d 

tors  as  possessing  i:«L<|jiiciiif]  q 
plant  is  known  to  poaeaaa  l^bto 
is  very  easily  reat^d,  in  beda 
by  slips  from  the  roota^ 
Jaffrey,  Voi^L 

MARIKH.  Aa.  IheHmel 

MAUIKL  Till.  Fi 

MARI K I  MALLE 
scandens,  JR. 

MARIKOL0NDOO,  Tam.  8«sI 

MARIN,   See  LtirifttazL 

MARINE  ACID;  SpmioTSAl 
ebloWo^«^f  a^a^^^A.^  -        

^atic  Acid. 


la  Q>r  I 


3ifAB-KH0R. 
tf  ABDTE  GASTROPODOrS  MOLLUS- 

MARINE  GLUE,  iwrci.tcxi  by  Mr.  JedTorj 
1842.  pofic^esse?  verv  p  'wervjl  oon:er.rr.c 
»pertie8.  It  is  for  fried  l\v  dis>o'.viiiir  7  liv 
caontchonc  in  ^mall  pieces,  in  4  pi.l.'Xis  of 
i  oaplha,  with  frequent  siirrini;.  the  >*'lu- 
a  occopyins;  10  ''•i-  12  days  .  2  |\^rrs  slielU 
are  then  fused  in  an  iron  ve;>seK  And  I 
■t  of  the  soiution  beinp  stirred  wfli  in,  the 
e  is  poured  out  on  slabs  to  cool.  Murine 
e  is  valuable  for  pitching  or  paying  the 
ma  of  ships.  An  inferit)r  bnt  strong 
rine  glue  is  formed  by  simply  dissolving 
11-1ac  in  naphtha. —  TomUufon. 
MARINE  SOAP.  See  Coi\>n.nnt  jwlm. 
FARING,  a  rude  tribe  near  the  source  of 
Irawadi. 

^ARIONA,  also  Krap,  Rrs.  Madder. 
lARlTONDI,  SiNO.  Henna.  , 

lARIVALES    or    C(»rregidor,  a  princi-  ■ 
island  3^   miles  long,    on  tho    uorlheru  I 
res  of  Hie  entrance  to  Manilhi  Buy.     Its  | 
living  light  is  in  hit.  14^  23' 5"  N.,  long. 
84'  K.—Horshurgh, 
lABIZHA,  Hind.  Thymus  serpyllum. 
lARJA,  See  Kunawar. 
[ABJAL,  Hind.  Iris  pseudacorus. 
[ABJAN.     Guz.    Hind.    Malay.    Pers. 
«l. 

lABJOLAINEy  Fb.  Origanum  marjorana, 
joram. 

lABEL^L.     Tam .   a  measure  of  about  1 G 
Ho. 

!  ARK  AN.  Hind,  a  Punjab  grass,  oaten  in 
.ne  :  such  a  famine  is  recolUotcd  in  tho 
jab  by  the  name  "  markanwalli  sal." 
ABKANDA.  A  valley  in  tlie  Sowalik 
^h  of  the  sub- Himalayan  mountains; 
rm  a  fossil  ruminant  was  diKcovercd  by 
Falconer,  and  named  by  him  Sevathcrium 
Dtenm. 

AHKARUNG    KAI,     Tam.     Gardenia 
Btoram. 

AR-KHOR.    Hind. 
«iiefa,of  LittloTiBET.  I  Rasa  of  tho  Ozaii. 
b  or  water  goat,  „      | 

mra  megaceros  of  Hutton,  the  wild  goat  j 
MBira  and   the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  &c.   is  • 
fl  markhor  because  fabled  by  the  monn-  ■ 
arSy  to  kill  snakes  by  looking;  at  them  ;  ' 
En  Yaghi.stan  and   Chilas    they  say  that  | 
K  ita  foam  falls  on  certain  stones  it  turns  i 
to   lahr-mohra.     The   Ibex   and  Mar- 
often  dispute  each  others's  footing;  and 
^^damfl  25  not  aware  that  they  are  ever 
with  ou  the  £ame  ranges.     It  is  found  on 
Mountains  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  r 
eotifal     en    the    ranges    around    the 
i^i-^   PaM.      From  Torbela    and    Littk 

it     WanUCia    av.M    %i<w  Omlimmmm  rariM  . 
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MARRING  NPT. 
as  f»r  as  Mitonkt^t^  ou  tho  Indmi,  al  tha 
jnnoiivMt  of  t;.«*  Uucr  aud  the  Sutloj.  Il  i« 
c\^»«mon  on  tho  north- wos torn  rangM  of 
C :\>  h  n: on\  i  su'  1 «  d  i n  j;;  I  ^.i v\\  \\ ;  fVt >m  t hi»no«  a 
foiv  hords  atv  lo  ih'  mot  with  ail  along  th« 
suuttiorn  or  Kuti  Tntial  as  tar  ns  Kishttiwar 
ou  tho  Cionalv  IIjo  norihrni  rangfHi  of 
Cikshnu'ro  and  Irfidakh  «n>  apimrontly  with. 
OQK  a  sin>:lo  iiuiividual,  porhaps  on  aoiMiml 
of  theiU\x  and  wild  shrrp  tWipionling  thcmt 
mountains.  Mr.  Hlyth  and  \h  J.  N.  Umy 
c« WIS idor  this  s^veios  n^  most  likoly  a  Tarifily 
ofthedomostioi^i^t,  hut  iVom  nil  |)r.  Adaina 
could  U'uiu  K\(  us  lml>its  and  ap|HNirNiici|i, 
there  is  |H»rhaps  moiv  onuso  to  ooiinnlftr  il 
the  pn^giMiitorof  tiio  domrsiio  animal  (liaii 
oviMi  t!:o  ilx»x.  Tho  niarklior  ia  iiNuall/ 
foui:d  in  small  hriils.  Liko  I  ho  jlntK,  if.  dv- 
liphts  to  browse  «»n  stoop  iind  rooky  iiiouii- 
tains,  ascending  and  do^^nHtndini^  with  ihn 
stmsons.  In  winior,  in  oonmioa  with  otlmr 
alpino  spooios,  tlio  fur  U«oiMni«M  donan  fiinii 
tho  woolly  pUoa^o,  wliioh  ^ivoM  a  li^hirr 
colour  to  tlio  emit  than  durut^  midHiimmor 
and  autumn,  when  it  diHap|H«iirN.  and  thn  hif 
is  short  and  brown.  HiintiM'N  havo  ainui^ 
Bt4)i*ios  of  thu  sorpont.  oaiin^  di.<«|NMilinu  iif 
thomarkliur:  Ajoz  Kliau  nsHurod  Dr.  AdiiinN 
that  an  ammonito  ho  piokiMJ  upon  ilio  niniiii- 
tains  had  Ikm^huo  pol.rifiiMl  from  havintf 
passed  throu^di  tho  iniostinuH  of  a  mar- 
klior. — Atldiun.  Jrrtfnn, 

MARKING  NUT  or  Mnlao«Mi  floan 

Boladiir,  An.  Nlni^-n^  kuim,           Tam, 

Ghorii,  (!an  ShiiyriiiiKruLi.iiy, 

Hi'Uawaii,  Rlmla,  Diik  Nflnjiili, 

Holiawu,  (iirx  IIinm  JidiKlu'iiKHln.  Tli.. 
Bhallatika  AriiHh> 

kara,  Sanh. 

The  Soniorarpusanfutardiiini  trnn  ia  a  na« 
tive  of  all  India.  I(n  iiiit.s  an^  hlnok,  Hin(Mi|.h, 
shininL',  and  flattoniMJ  nn  )m»iIi  Nidi«N,  imd  ani 
ukcmI  for  ninrkin^r  cottfin  oloth,  whonon  ji^ 
name  of  marking  imi(,  ihf  ciiionr  hoiiif(  lrii« 
provwi,  and  pri'vcntrd  from  nitoiirii^,  by 
bein^  mixed  with  lime  wator.  'J'lii)  tiilN»of 
plants  to  wliif!)i  it  lM*l(»nirH,ah<iundH  in  plantii 
yiiddiiif^a  blank inli,  aorid,  arirl  nv-.tnotiH  juma 
used  for  varniHliin^^  iind  oMhm-  aurh  tittrntmim 

Tfw.  oil. 
Jill  il  A  wan  kA-t#'l,     Ifi:oi.  |  NuInjifJi  Nn  ri«,  Tflb. 

Shayng  CotUy  Youuni,    I 
T^M.  I 

is  acrid  and  veHic-atincr,  it  i^  found  lNd.ir#>i^n 
tho  two  laminfio'ff  t.hir  fyrrir'arji^  and  j^  tiKt-tl 
as  a  pn;v«fnt.ivf3  against  thr;  atta/:kfis  of  whit# 
antH,  and  by  nativ;  pra/:tition«?n(  as  an  cia* 
oharoti';,  in  hfuitn,  fAinn,  fi^trmun  and  in 
rhenmati';  and  loprona  afTfictiona.  ft  i«  i,\p^ 
tainrd  by  )yn\iuy^  tho  vrho\n  nnt  not  dir^«t««l 
of  iw  fiericarp.  The  pnrparation  or  e-^Altiti' 
Utm  cdtber  of  the  oil  or  acrid  jnin%  is  liable  U% 


I 


JIARMUT.  M4ttOS, 

figBSd  maoh  irritation  and  inftanimaiioti  af  |  bitter  hnd  tiansaou»«  is  dried,  4 
%]ni  haajs,  face,  <tc-  of  those  ©ogaged  hi  tiie  |  of  the  powder  swnllowcd,  m£i€ 
work.— M.  Fi.  J  K,  :  i**  direct-ed   to  bo  drauk*     TW 

MAKL-CLOVER.     Trifolium  medium.        analogous  plani,  aboo odd  in  tVio| 


I 


I 
I 


MARLEA   BKGONTFOLIA,  Kottih. 
Tii-pftttrn.  of  JBKLUM         I  pad  111  J  of  Ratl 

Et^rVui      IT         ..  Mandra,  of  „ 

|*rot  of  Kanora.  I  Bialu,  of  CHVNJkS. 

A  smfkll  but  hatid&ome  treo,  with  maple- 
lilfii  lekvQs,  (ICC  or  ring  from  about  .^^200  to 
6,QUQ  f^et,  up  to  near  the  Iiidafi.  Its  leaves 
%f:p  f  ftten  by  sheep. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart^  M.  D. 

MAimAFjA  WATER.  A  fragrant  ^per- 
ffime  difiUlltid  in  Qeylou  from  the  flowera  of 
the  ^glo  inarnialuSf  and  ased  m  the  cere- 
^qqniai  >4priiikUfig  of  vis^itors. 

MARMAbADE,  A  confection  generally 
piad^  of  the  riod  '"f  oranii^es,  citrons.  Ac,  cut 
ioU)  vev^  thin  slici^s,  and  boiled  wiUi   Bugar, 

MAR'MER,  Dot.  Marmo,  It.  MarmoCSp. 
Marmor,    Gkr.  Lat.    Rus,    Marble* 

MARMOT,  a  jjenna  of  the  Mammalia  of 
the  Bub- family  Aictomydinaa  of  which  one 
ept;oiea  oecara  in  Europe  and  two  speoies  in 
the  region  around  the  Paropamincis. 

Arctoniys  hemaoharlanua ;  tbe  red  Mar- 
mot, 

Sftmmi"Ug,  Lepo«.  I  Cbipi,  Bhot. 

Dmn,  Ti»ET.  ]  Pheea,  Rumnia, 

occurs  at  8,000   to  10,000  feet  in  Kaabmir  j  pearla  and    preseut-ed    bim   wUi 


and  is  nan  ied  to  Peshawar,  w 
nned  as  an  article  of  food  by 
aotis  Jounteijs  Y*  11  p,  ilfi* 

MARNI,   Hind*     Sponia 

MAROi   Sec  Mal»omed 

MAEOXlTES»aCl.t 
non,  foundeJ  in  the  Bth  ^ 
niu8,     They  aeknowk 
Rome.     They  occupy 
le)'ft  and  higbe&fc    ri*itrea    from  Tf! 
south  of  Beyrout.     See  lichan^w. 

MAROO»  a  ctasfi  oftbeObarta 
Bliat,  Charan. 

MAROO.     Hmo.     Two    antel 
joined  in  opposite  diripetaoiLa 
carrieii  by  faqeera. 

MAR60»  or  Mamstban, 
putanah.  Col.  Tnd  relates*    that 
1743»  the  Champa  wot,    K 
wut,  Mairt/ca,  Jfxln,  Knrai 
assembled    clans    of  Mnroo, 
tieut    to   see    their   ?orerrf:gn. 
for  the  Kheechie    V  an 

they  might   bat  h*  m 

In  triumph  they    conveyed    tli 
to  Ahwa,  whose  chief  made  iHe 


« 


kQtebi 
^at  ia 


and  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  The  total  length 
of  an  adult  drun  ia  from  3|  to  3  feet,- 
the  colour,  cliesnut,  with  black  splashes  on 
the  back  and  hip.  It  is  seldom  met  with 
lender  8,000  fr.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Arctomys  bobac  Schreher,  ia  tbe  Tibet 
Marmot  or  whito  Marmot.  Dr.  Adams  when 
crossing  the  Tang  Ijang  Pass  came  on  a  colony 
of  white  marmot,  distineruiHhed  at  once  from 
the  red  ^pt^cies  by  its  I  i  filter  col  on  r*  being  a 
yellowinh  white  but  also  by  itscall  which  more 
resombloH  a  wlilstle  than  a  acream.  One 
side  of  a  spur  wag  riddled  by  their  burrows. 
The  white  Reems  to  take  the  place  of  the 
red  marmot  on  the  more  barren  and  higher 
ranges,  above  10,000  and  12,000  feet.  The 
bearded  vnltareand  hirger  eaglea  are  among 
their  chief  enemies.  He  has  se**n  the  former 
bear  off  a  marmot  with  great  ease.  The 
tnarmots  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
animals  alluded  to  by  H^mdotaH,  as  gigantic 
antn,  which  dug  up  gold.— Je7*t/onV  Mamma' 
Ui,  pp,  181-182,  Adam*s  Naturnlut  m 
hid  fa.  Mrs.  Hervey^s  adveniure^  of  ^  Ladif 
in  Tariary,  ToL  I,  p.  197. 

MARMUT,  A  Uuheii  abundant  in  the 
krevices  of  the  rookiJ  of  Balnchistan  used 
tnodicinally  by  hindoos,  in   diseased   of  lan- 

lor  and  oppression  of  the  vis  mU^,  The 
%fmnl    replete  ^itb   juic^,    and    extremely 


Tod's  Bajasthan,  Vol.    11,    p. 


Origaniifi 
T411.     He 


MAROO.     Tam. 

MAHOODANI. 
inermiH. 

MAROODUM  MARAM, 
dani   tree,  Anglo  ram*     Ter 

MAROOL.     Taw.     Sansct 
one  of  thd   Liliacew.     Harool 
Its  root. 

MAROOST^HALI.  the  desert 
tan  ah  I  the  word«  mean  the   al 
and  are  a  very   enipliHtrc  app 
tvterile  region.     See  Slitroo. 

MAROOTHOQ.  Tan,   A 
of  a  whit«  brown  coluor, 
genei'al.  — Coi.  Frith* 

MA  ROOT  A.     Sahs.     Frpu 

MAROOYA.    Bum.    Elirq 
Thick  spikt-d  Eleusinc. 

MABOQUIN.     FiL     Mot 

MAROR.     Hmo.     A  twi 
bowels. 

MARORI    also     Maror 
Heli cteres  isora  L    o r  s  crn  ir- 1 
ti^ee  grows  at 
considered    re 

are  taken  in  ^  liiarrh 

size  ia  the  dostj  ■,    M^ 

MABOSL    See  ludiiw 
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M ABBIAOE  CUSTOMS. 

CAROTHE  KURU.     Maleal.     Hydno- 

hia  inebriaiifi. 

CARBAN.     Hind.     Ulraus  oampeafcrifl. 

CARRAVUTTAY  MAUAM.  Tam.  Hyd- 

Mpns  iriebrians. 

Carre.  Tkl.    Cftryota  urcnR.    Linn. 


MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS. 

of  nRked,  squalid  sava^^s  Hviug  by  tbe  cap- 
ture of  wild  l>easts  or  npon  the  more  easilj'- 
cjiiir^lifc  sb(jU  lish.  Tlitiso  gronps,  he  con- 
tend?, for  many  reasons,  only  very  slowly 
dorolopcd  the  ideaof  kinship,  the  primary  one 
being  that  as  they  held  their  women  in  coiu- 


[ARRI.     A    district    west   of   Kashmir  i  mon   tliey  were    never  certain    of  relation- 


'DgK  which  the  Jhelam  runs. 
lARRI.  A  Banitoriam  town  in  L.  33  ^ 
[>;  N.  L.  730  '22'-7  E.  and  32  miles  N. 
Awalpindi.  The  southern  side  of  the 
^m  of  Marri  is  0,9G3  feet  above  the  sea. 
^Ipindi  to  the  west  of  the  Jholum  is 
'  feet  above  the  sea.  The  range  of  hills 
»Iie  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Jhelnm,  overhang 
platform  of  Rawnlpindi.  It  is  a  narrow 
a  separating  two  deep  river  valleys, 
fee  vegetation  is  quite  ti-opicnl. — H.  /.  et 
18.     8chl.  Henn.  and  Ad,     See  Abbota- 


ARRI.     A  race  or  tribe  occupying  part 


j  ship  except  through  the  mother's  side  and 
this  practice  of  counting  from  the  mother 
still  exists  amongst  the  Nair  race  in  Malabar. 
In  the  awful  struggle  which  primitive  man 
must  have  maintained  for  existence,  it  was 
uatuml  that  tribes  badly  situated  as  respects 
food  should  consider  female  infants  a 
nuisance,  and  kill  them  out,  as  very  many 
tribes  do  now.  Wanting  wives,  they  would 
tluMi  be  tempted  to  capture  thoni  from  other 
tribes  who  either  from  a  better  supply  of 
food  or  a  slight  advance  in  civilization,  pos- 
sessed more  women,  and    they    could 


more  women,  and  they  could  only 
capture  them  in  bjittle.  Women  came,  there- 
Uncbistan.  Kahan  town,  in  Kach-Gan-  |  fore,  to  bo  regarded  as  booty,  and  like  other 
p  is  ill  the  hill  I'angcs  east  of  the  [)lain  of!  booty  were  held  in  common,  as  the  posses- 
!•  It  belongs  to  the  Doda  Mttrri,adivi-  j  sion,  fii^st  «)f  all,  of  the  trilxj  which  captured 
of  the  great  and  widely  dispersed  .Marri  >  thcni,  and  afterwanls,  us  tnbcs  grew  larger, 
-who  liavo  been  locatod  in  the  neigh-  j  of  those  actually  engaged  in  itho  capture. 
bood  for  several  centuries.     Tlie  Marri  1  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  otherwise  un- 


.  bravo  i^ace  and   have  long  beun  distin- 
led     a.**    daring   depredators. — M'tssons 


intelligible  fact  that  the  marriage  ceremonies 
of  almost  all  uncivilized  or  benii-eivilized 
■eytf.  See  Indin,  Kadjak,  Kahan,  Kolat.  races  represent  capture,  the  form  having  en- 
&.KTII  A  I,  literally  the  Ueatli -Mother,  .  dnrcd  as  an  etiquette  long  after  the  pnicticc 
goddess  worshipped  by  the  Beldar  race  had  passed  away.  This,  too,  is  the  root  of 
irar.  1  tliat  strangest  of  all   practices,  strangest  bo- 

&.RR1AGE  CUSTOMS.     In    the   East  |  cause  apparently  opposed  to  the  fiercest  }>os- 
m,  amongst  its  various  races,  forms  for  [  sions  of  man,  his  egotism  and  jealousy — poly- 

auilry.  It  is  not  perhaps  opposed  to  Iuh 
inherent  instincts,  though  some  thinkera 
havo  contended  so,  for  there  are  still  tribes, 
such  as  the  Nieobar  raco  who  havo  absolutely 
no  sexual  laws,  any  more  than  the  animals, 


jlion  of  men  and  women  are  to  be  seen 
the  simplest  modes  of  mutual  consent, 
kg^  all  the  various  known  procedures  of 
ia^e  by  capture,  community  of  right, 
■wny,  polyandry,  temporary  marriages, 
■nout    lifelong  marriages,   eudogamous  |  and,    even    in    civilized  Europe,  polyandry, 


under  the  guise  of  "the  sin  of  great  cities" 
exists  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  theory 
of  kinship  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
bo  very  slow  of  development,  and  would, 
attach  oidy  to  relationship  by  the  mother  s 
side,  and  Mr.  M'Lennan  sliows  by  a  mass 
I  marriage  and  various  writers  on  |he  |  of  evidence  that  this  was  the  earliest  idea  of 

%  and  nuses  in  the  south  and  oast  of  Asia    man,  most  nations  having  a  tradition  of  some 

one    reformer    who    abolisheil    it^  while  it 
flourishes  still  in  a  form  more  or  less  limited 

^kso  sprang  irom  tue  lamiiy,  wtiicu  ae-    over  an   amazing  extent  of  the  earth's snr- 

fc^d  into  the  clan,    and  thence   into   the    face. 

Polyandry  nowprevailsunivcrsallyinTibct, 

IJIieais    though  possessing   the   merit  of    is  common  in  the   Himalayan  and  Sub-Hi- 


Bage  within  the  tribe  or  race,  exogamous 
iage  out  of  the  tribe  or  race,  nnd  there 
aan  and  women  who  never  marry  and 
teid  women  who  marry  only  once. 
•3  M'lionnan  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
caiained,  at  length,  the  subject  of  pri 


Jnruisbed  notices  of  the  prevailig  marri- 
feBatoms.  The  popular  theory  is  that 
t  sprang  from  the  family,  which  de- 
into  the  clan,  and  thence  into  the 
bat  Mr.  M'Lenuan  argues  that  this 


(jeityf  IB  not  supported  by  evidencM.\  The 
BOOy  be  contends,  collected  evei'y where 
jgoufcive  man,  andcoutlrnied  byall  obser- 
mi  among  the  savage  races  sl.ill  existing 
Q  world,  always  leads  back  further  than 
^mily — to  groups,  as  in  the  Andaman i;, 


malayan  regions  adjoining  Tibet;  in  the  valley 
of  Kashnnr,  in  Spiti,  in  Ladak,  in  Kistfi- 
war,in  Sirmor,  in  thoSivalik  rjuige,  in  Kasia; 
there  are  unniistakeable  traces  of  its  exist- 
ence, till  recently,  in  Gurwhal,  Sylhet,  and 
Cachar,  and  we  iind  it  still  prevalent  among 


IGI 


"bifants.  W  hen  wo  tp^kA  tliat 
dian  citj  af  Vesali  '  ma  magi 
and  liij^h  rftTikatfcA4*1io<i  to  t 
office  as  chief  of  the  ci»urt 
be  regarded  fia  nn  exception 
tion  of  which»  even  v^l^,  i 
there  is  nn  inbtarico  in  the  t4i 
in  North  Caiuim,  Jt  is  fti 
SalcrJiranni  in  lii^i  old  n>^  i 
was  lodjjcd  in  a  gardon  I 
chief  of  the  conrtoiians,  wis 
visit  him,  nttcndfMl  bj  he*r 
carringes-  Having  approac 
down,  she  took  her  seat  t>o 
and  listened  to  a  discourse  o 
.  .  On  re-entenng  Iho  V 
rolers  of  Yesali,  gorgeoosly 
t]joir  equipages  nimle  way 
asked  her  U^  resign  to  Ihet 
entertaining  Sakja-mttwi,  *b 
and  the  ^rwit  man  him^tilf  %i 
the  rulers  in  ptTHon^  filso  \ 
his  enga^eraentfi  with  Ihe  Lj 
torn,  ol*  Ibe  temple  dafiotn|if 
to  meet  a  ^reai  man,  is  still 
they  show  \hh  Jjonoor  aIiIm 
or  a  Bisliop.  XTutil 
or  slaves  of  the  idolft*  wi 
women  in  India.  All  ihn  ^i 
pies  havo  bandt  of  Ui^  Do 
to  them  who  '  follow  tlnni 
p^blrc  ahame,  and  a 
adopted  hy  one  of  the  tecnpt« 
not  lield  to  ]:mr?(iie  n 
tboiisfh  other  womeu  w 
gooi  mcd 


Orinoco,  and  ho  Yonches  for  its  former  pre- 
valence in  LauG^rota,  one  of  the  Canary 
islandd. 

The  first  step  of  progress  seem  a  to  have 
been  from  promiBfruity  to  polyandry,  ihence 
to  pol3'andry  pnch  as  Copsar  found  in  Jlritain 
and  as  cxiatfi  in  Tibet  and  Coorgand  Kandr, 
limited  to  brothers?,  thence  to  the  restricted 
form  known  to  the  Jaws  and  early  nindoos 
noticed  in  Rnth  and  Mann,  in  which  only  the 
chtldles5;  widow  fell  to  the  brother,  nnd  finally 
to  the  pystem  of  regnlar  marriJige  between 
pair^^  ending  usually,  as  in  India,  in  exces- 
aively  ptrict  rales  of  kinsbip,  Mr.  M'Jjennan^s 
proposition  is 'that  the  pairing  off  of  mankind 
which  wc  call  marriage,  bo  far  from  having 
been  the  original  form  of  aociety,  wa«  an 
.enormoua  otep  in  civilization,  only  reached 
after  ages  *^f  progresf*,  and  aft^r  the  strife  for 
subsistence  had^  by  the  discovery  of  agrieul- 
tfure^  been  rendered  Jess  bitter,  so  easy  indeed 
as  to  allow  ihe  less  fortunate  tribes  io  }ieep 
Ibeir  female  childi'en  alive.  This  argument 
is  opposed  to  almost  nil  pre v tons  theories, 
but  it  is  put  forward  by  him  supfiorted  by 
tm  extraordinary  array  of  fiicts,  and  deserves 
the  atttmtion  doe  to  any  speculation  obvious- 
ly begun  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth. 
Tlie  <»bject  of  the  inqniry  is  of  course  not 
merely  to  ascertain  tiie  steps  iu  the  Iiistory 
of  marriage  but  the  mucli  greater  poant 
^whether  man,  as  his  early  history  reoedes 
under  investigation,  draws  nearer  to  or  re- 
cedes farther  from  the  brute.  Mr.  M'Lennan 
ohrjo^sly  thinks  that  hedrawB  nearer  to  it  ; 
laat  there  was,  in  fact,  a  time  when  man  had 
nlv  itifttincifji    and  the  real     fiAnAi^i^v    ^nrhimh 
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ppnty-35  miles  from  Madras,  devote 
est  daughter  to  the  temple  and  all 
of  iiiudoos  iu  time  of  trouble  or  iu 
>f  oflTHpiiiig,  vow  tlieir  girld  to  the 
a.  In  Aucieiit  E<r3'pt,  »gaiu,  it  would 
that  illegitimate  childron  were,  under 

cii-cambtauce8,  preferred  over  those 
X  wedlock. 

Tobu  Lubbock  further  poiois  out  that 
y  cases  the  cxcIuHive  common   pos- 

uf  a  wife  could  ouly  bo  legally 
d  by  ft  temporary  recognition  of  the 
itiug  communal  righis.  Thus  in 
AiH,  according  to  Herodotus,  (Clio, 
very  woman  was  compelled  to  offer 
once  iu  the  temple  of  Venus,  and 
er  doing  so  was  she  considered  free 
y,  the  same,  according  to  Strabo,  was 

in  Armenia.  (Strabo,  lib.  2.)  In 
larts  of  Cyprus,  also,  among  the 
ncs  (Melpomene,  17i)  and  other 
iaii  tribes,  he  tells  us  there  was  a 
jiilar  custom,   aud  Dulaure   asserts, 

existed  also  at  Carthage,  and  in 
M&rts  of  Greece.  The  account  which 
•uii  gives  of  the  Lydians,  though  not 
,  seems  to  indicate  a  similar  law. 
'erend  Joseph  Roberts  relates  (p.  ix.) 

Madui*a,  Balane  aud  other  places, 
1  virgins  used  to  go  to  the   temple 

tbeir  lives  to  offer  themselves  iu 
3f  the  goddess,  the  story  being  that  a 
converso  with  them.  That  the  special 
9  was  an  infringement  of  thcbo  com- 
■ights,  for  which  some  compensation 
»  seems  to  Sir  J.  Lubbock  the  true 
,iou  of  the  offerings  which  virgins 
generally  compelled  to  make  before 
ariuitted  to  marry.  Among  the  Son* 
»  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  tribds,  the 
iS  take  place  once  a  year,  mostly  iu 
For  six  days,  all  the  candidates 
iraony  livo  together  iu  promiscuous 
lage;  after  which  ouly  are  the  sepa- 
>leB  regarded  as  having  established 
Lt  to  marry.  Such  communism  is 
ced  iu  the  rite  of  Bundling  an  old 
Orkney,  Shetland  and  Hebrides 
I  in  Wales.  In  Scotland,  the  plan 
ed  Hand- fasting.  In  Sparta,  the 
)urted  under  the  veil  of  night,  the 
u^r  supposed  not  to  see  the  face  of 
•esH  until  they  were  acknowledged 

wife. 

imeval  custom  of  capture  of  wives, 
I  to  have  symbolic  representations. 
^ozue  for  marriage  is  quau-fang  or 
bixig ;  the  German  is  Brut  loufti  or 
iuog.  The  Bedouin  unmistakeably 
e  rite  of  marriage  by  capture  and 
lau  can  claim  to  marry  his  cousin, 
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if  only  he  be  willing  to  give  the  price  de- 
manded fur  her,  and,  amongst  the  maho- 
medans  of  Arab  origin,  in  the  peninsaJa  of 
India,  to  wed  the  maternal  uncle's  daughter 
is  a  recognized  right. 

In  Circassin,  weddings  ai-e  accompanied 
by  a  feafet,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  bride- 
groom has  to  rush  in,  and,  with  the  help  of 
a  few  daring  >oung  men,  carry  off  the  lady 
by  force,  and  by  this  process  she  becomes 
his  lawful  wife.  Accoiding  to  Spencer, 
another  important  part  of  tho  ceremony 
consists  iu  the  bridegroom  drawing  his 
dagger  and  cutting  open  the  bride's  corset. 
Among  the  Kalmuk,  Dr.  Hell  tells  us 
that,  alter  the  price  of  the  girl  has  been 
duly  agreed  on,  when  the  bridegroom  comes 
with  ]ns  friends  to  carry  off  his  bride,  a 
sham  resistance  is  always  mado  by  the 
people  of  her  camp,  iu  spite  of  which  she 
fails  not  to  be  boi'ne  away  ou  a  richly  ca^ 
parisoned  horse,  with  loud  shouta  and  feu 
de  joie. 

Major  Dal  ton  mentions  that  among  the 
Kol  of  Central  India,  when  the  price 
of  a  girl  has  been  ari-anged  *  the  biidc  groom 
and  a  large  party  of  his  friends  of  both  sexes 
enter  with  much  biuging  and  dancing,  and 
sham  fighting  iu  the  village  of  the  bride, 
whero  they  meet  the  bride's  party,  and  are 
hoHpitably  entertained. 

Occasionally,  a  few  of  the  young  man's 
friends  assemble  outside  the  fields  where  the 
women  are  at  work,  and  rusli  on  them  to 
capture  tho  girl  he  has  fixed  on,  carrying 
her  off  from  amongst  the  labourers,  though 
a  defeat  and  rescue  are  not  uncommon. 

Amongst  some  of  tho  Mongol  tribes,  the 
girl  mounts  on  horseback  and  flees  pursued 
by  the  lover  who  only  detains  her  as  a  wife 
if  he  overtake  her.  The  girl  is  first  mount- 
ed, and  lides  off  at  full  speed.  Her  lover 
pursues ;  if  he  overtake  her,  she  becomes 
his  wife,  and  the  marriage  is  consummated 
on  the  spot ;  after  this  she  returns  with  him 
to  his  tent.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  woman  does  not  wish  to  marry  the 
person  by  whom  sho  is  pursued ;  iu  which 
case,  she  will  not  suffer  him  to  overtake 
her.  And  Dr.  Clarke  was  assni-ed  that  no 
instance  occurs  of  a  Kalmuk  girl  being 
thus  caught,  unless  .she  have  a  partiality  to 
the  pursued.  Among  the  Tungus  and 
Kamchkadalc,  says  Ernan,  a  matrimonial 
engagement  is  not  definitively  arranged 
and  concluded  until  tho  suitor  has  got  the 
better  of  his  beloved  by  force,  and  has  torn 
her  clothes.'  Attacks  on  women  are  not 
allowed  to  be  avenged  by  blood,  unless  Uiey 
take  place  within  the  court  or  house.  The 
man  is  not  regarded  as  to   blame,   if  the 


eoifies  tsoiTti  m  fH^iit,  is  ttmwa  '  bet*weeti  the 

legs  and  faateiieii  l>ehiiid.     Their  marriages 
are  ordinarily  celebrated  nboufc  the  niontli  of 
July  acid  Angnst  wheu  rrnita  are  plentiful^ 
Tho  bridegrtHMii  frecjueuts  for  aomotinio  tlte 
liouse  of  his  intended  and  when    ho  liaa  oh: 
taiued  her  consent,  ho    mak^s  a   formal   de- 
mand to  the  futlier.     A  day  ig  then  appoint- 
ed   and  an  enterUiinrnent  is  prepared,  more 
or  lefts  solemn,  according   to   the   meana  ol' 
the  two  contract iriL*  parties^  and   their  rank 
in  the  tribe.     When  the  day  of  the  marriage 
is  arrived,   the   bridegroom    repairs    to   the 
bonae  of  the  bride*a  father,  where  the  ^vhule 
tribe  is   assembled.     TFio   dowry   given   by 
the  man  to  his   intended  13   delivered,   and 
mnst  consist  at  least  of  a  silver   or   copper 
ring,  a  few  cubits  of  cloth  :  perhaps  a  pair 
of   hracclcts,  or  other  ornaments,  and  furni- 
tnro  are  addt^d.     Sometimes  the  worn  tin  pro- 
RC»«ts  also  some  gifts   to    her    intended   and 
then  the  bi-idois  dellvei*ed  by  her   father  to 
the  bridegroom.     Amongst  Home  tribes  there 
IS  a  dance,  in    the  midst  of  which  the  bride 
elect  dtirts  trff  into  the  foi*est  followed  by  the 
bridegroom,   a  chase  ensues   during    wineh, 
hhould  the  youth  fall  down,  or  return  unsac- 
cessfnl,  he  is  met  witb  the  jeers  and    merri- 
inunts  of  the  whole  party,  and  the  match  is 
declared  off.     A    European    who    iniiabited 
Pahang  many  yeais,   sanl    that   during  the 
banquet  a  largo  fire   is  kindled,  all  the  con- 
gregation standing  as  wituessus  :    the  bride 
runs  routui   the  fire   till  caught   up   by  the 
groom-     AniO!»g3t   these  Jakun  races  adul- 
^tery  is  punishable    by    death.      It    is  not 
life  wed   to  keep  more  than  one  wife.    Only 


damsel  is   Btnpp«?d       

givt!U  balf  the  circle's  si 
if  fshe  succeed  in  rmtniiij 
before  the  suiter  tyoma    up 
entitled   to  remain    ft 
must  consent  la   tho 
iiA  in  the  other  case,  btit  j 
1  overt*. 

According  to  Mobiui 
are  poly  and  roui»,  and  one 
brother*s  wife  but  in  sny  insf  i 
allude  to  the  enstom  of  Cur 
karno,  seemingly  trom  ^*  itar 
do,  the  term  givL^jt  amon^ 
Abir^  and  other  1 
liindustan    to    c 
more  especially  to  mui/ia 
the  bruther   of  a    drr 
practice  which  is  »wa 

by  the  name  of  1 '  ^    ii 

Bai*hee;  and,  iu  othtr  pH 
name  of  Dhureooba,  i» 
these  classes,  but  is  noi  rerjf 
ed  even  among  tbem,  wm  oan 
credit  is  supfwseil  to  aitaoli  I 
younger  b rotifers  wha  for 
lions,  elder  brotbers  b^iua 
marrying  their 
but  among  the  J 
prohibited.  Th 
among  Severn  I 
Jews  follow 
wasadtnittr 
with  a  brother  ot  1 
When  the  lawa  ! 
appears  to  hav 
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i  the  (act  of  Draupadi   inarryitij^  the  i  bride  away  from  bcr  relatives   mid  fricndflr ; 

Pandoo  brothera,  we  learu  tJiftt  polyau-  j  beiicu  oven,  |)erhu[^>fi,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan  sup- 
poses, the  slipper  is  in  mock  anger  thrown 
after  the  departing  bride  and  bi-ideg^'oom. 

The  Bible  ^howa  a  progressive  change 
in  tlic  Jewish  views  oq  women.  At  the 
outset,  the  right  uf    woman    to   choose  her 


WMthnve  prevailed  amongst  the  heroes 
mi  period  ;  and  if  polyandry,  tho  prac- 
if  Curao  was,  no  donbr,  not  uncommon : 
kI,  the  compiler  of  tho  ^[Hhabhai*ata, 
a,  was  himself  appointed  to   rai.se    up 


nng  to  his  deceased    brother.     Tliore  is  !  lot  seems  to  have  been  wliolely  di.sregarded. 


ips  no  circumstance  which  so  sti-ongly 
s  the  northern  descent  of  the  deiHe(i 
Wy  AS  this  marriage.  Herodotus  tells 
at  the  practice  prevailed  amoiig  tho 
die  Scythians,  as  it  does  at  present 
g  the  Bhotia.  The  practice  is  adopted 
ty  the  Nair  of  Malabar,  between  whom 
ho  ])eoplo  of  tho  Himalaya  Wilson 
»  tho  obscure  vestiges  of  a  connection. 
ODgst  the  Jat,  Qoojnr,  and  Aliir,  chil- 
borii  Curao  are  considered  legitimate, 
TO  entitled  to  inheritance  accordingly. 
^en  bi'gotten  by  the  woman  previouR 
rao,  except  in  the  caRc  of  fraternal 
',  are  knov.-n-  by  the  name  of  Kiidhe- 
irid  do  not  inherit  the  prupei-ty  of  the 
-in-law. 

auese,  of  all  classes,  look  upon  their 
as  u^ion  a  faithful  sen^aut ;  a  Japanese 
sr  known  to  beat  his  wife.  It  is  a  ciistom 
i;8t  some  Japanese  to  take  a  woman  a 
reeku  on  trial  before  deciding  upon 
er  to  marry  her  or  not.  The  Japanese 
i^o  ceremony  is  very  simple.  The 
aiid  bridegroom  drink  wine  with  each 
tlirce  times,  exchanging  cups  with 
»thcr  every  time,  in  the  presence  of  a 
ilect  friends ;  after  which  tho  yoang 
rot^  her  teeth  blackened,  and  she  is 
Bil  for  better  and  for  worse. 
oii^bt  the  mahomedan  women  of  India, 
he  custom  is  followed  of  blackening 
ides  teeth  with  missce  on  marriage, 
fti  never  uso  it  Ix^fore  their  wedding 
knd  it  is  by  the  black  mark  in  tlio  cre- 
between  the  teeth,  occasioned  by  tho 
saiion  of  the  missee,  that  a  woman  can 
■orved  to  be  married  or  not. 
long  tho  Aheta  of  the  Philippine 
Isj  when  a  man  wishes  to  marry  a  girl, 
ftrenta  send  her  before  snnrisci  into  the 
B.  She  has  an  hour's  st^rt,  after  which 
KTcr  froca  to  seek  her.  If  he  tind  her 
^ririg'  her  back  before  sunset,  the  mar- 
is ttcknowleilged  ;  if  not, he  must  abau* 
.11  claim  to  her. 

e  eastern  of  capture  is  also  to  be  traced 
I  rit«  of  lifting  tho  bride  over  the  door- 
wbich  has   prevailed  in  such  dilferent 


as  Abraham  twice  permitted  Pliaroah  to 
have  Sara,  Jndah  condemned  his  daughter- 
inlaw  to  be  burned  and  God  threatened  to 
give  David's  wives  to  his  neijghbours  or  to 
his  son.  Michal  was  transferred  to  Phnlti 
from  David  by  Saul,  who  hud  quarrelled 
with  David,  and  kings  habitually  succeeded 
to  their  predecessors'  wives. 

Among  the  Hebrew  people  so  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Abruham,  monogamy  was'  re- 
cognised 08  the  only  legitimate  state 'of 
things.  Tho  elevated  conception  of  marriage 
presented  in  the  reeord  of  the  creation,  tes- 
tities  to  a  most  profound  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  nwnogamy  as  the  most  intimate 
possible  union  of  two  persons.  The  canticle 
is  a  song  of  wedded  love  and  fidelity.  Poly- 
gamy was  not  prohibited  amongst  the  He- 
brews, but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the 
teri'ible  seraglio  customs  depicted  in  Judges 
and  instituted  by  Davidand  Solomon  as  regal. 

In  later  Jewish  history,  the  idea  came  to 
be  that  it  was  better  for  a  woman  to  be  a 
transfeitible  concubine  than  to  die  an  old 
maid,  and  virginity  and  childlessness  wero 
tho  oidy  lots  bewailed  nnder  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment regime.  A  writer  in  the  Westminister 
Review  observes  that  wherever  the  regime 
has  been  theoci-iitic,  as  in  the  Jewish  and 
Papal  theocracies,  there  woman  has  fared 
tho  worst :  and  her  ]K>sition  has  been  most 
favourable  wherever  a  strong  rough  moral 
sense  of  individual  right  as  in  pagan  Greece 
and  Rome  has  been  dominant.  In  pagan 
Homo,  seclusion  was  not  known,  but  on  its 
change  to  Christianity  this  l>ecamc  prevalent, 
divorce  became  impracticable,  and  while 
woman,  theologically,  was  pronounced  to  be 
Queen  of  Heaven  and  Mother  of  God,  she 
became  a  mei*e  chattlo  of  her  husband. 

Some  of  the  Indian  races  are  not  permit- 
ted to  maiTy  amongst  the  t^ame  lineage 
while  other  races  marry  their  near  blood 
relatives.  The  Kocch  are  forbidden  to  marry 
exce[>ting  within  the  tribe. 

Among  the  Yerkala  of  Southern  India, 
the  tirst  two  daughters  of  a  family  may  bo 
claimed  by  the  maternal  uncle  as  wives  for 
his  sons.     The  valno   of  a  wife   is   fixed  at 


istant' races  as  tho  Romans,    Urdskins  '  twenty  pagodas.  The  maternal  uncle's  right. 


to  thu  first  two  daughters  is  valued  at  eight, 

out  of  twenty  pagoda.s,    and  is   carried  out 

doriug  which  the  bridegroom  keeps  his  |  thus: —if  he  urge  his  preiei*tutial  claim,  and 
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Dada,  the  Chinese  and  the  Abyssinians. 
9,  aldo.  perhaps  the  honey  moon  ofEng. 


The  Kalauff  of  Java,  who  liavt*  some  claim 
to  be  regarded  the  aborigines  of  tUe  islainl, 
are  algo  euUogatuous,  aud  vvheu  a  tuati  asks  a 
girl  iu  Qiarri4i^o  be  must  prove  desceut  from 
tlieir  peculiar  stock. 

TUc  Man  tell  u  Tartar  race  forbid  marriacroa 
betnroeu  tbose  whose  faoiily  iiamesj  are  dif- 
ferent. Ill  Guam  brotheris  aud  ^ihterc*  used 
to  intermarry,  and  it  b  even  stated  that  ^ueli 
uuions  were  preferred  as  boiiif^  most  uatoraJ 
and  proper.  Eudogamy  would  seem  to  I*ave 
prevailed  iu  the  Saiidwicb  lalauds  aud  iu 
Now  Zealand,  where,  as  Yate  meutlous, 
^  great  opposition  la  made  to  any  one  taking, 
©xoept  for  some  political  purpose,  a  wife  from 
anotlier  tribe «  so  Lhat  such  intermarriages 
BeJdom  occur/ 

Amongst  the  bmhminfi,  and  rajputa  of 
British  India,  tlironghout  Weateru  and 
Eastern  Africa,  iu  Cireussia^  Hiudostan, 
Tartary,  Siberia,  Chiua,  and  Aiistmba,  as 
well  as  in  north  and  suutU  America,  marri- 
ages take  place  between  persoas  of  dllTereut 
tribes.  Burton  says  that  *'  some  clans  of  the 
Somali  will  not  marry  one  of  the  same^  or 
even  of  a  consanguiueonst  family  ;  aud  the 
Bakalari  hapo  the  same  rule.  In  India,  the 
Warali  tribes  are  divided  into  sections  and 
no  man  may  marry  a  woman  belonginj?  to 
his  own  sectiou.  In  the  Maj^r  tribes 
the  sanjo  rule  prevails.  Col.  Dal  ton  telU  ns 
lhat  the  Ho»  Moondah,  and  Oraonaro  divid- 
ed into  dans  or  keoli,  and  may  not  tiike  to 
wife  a  girl  of  the  same  keeli.*  The  G arrow 
ard divided  into  inahari,'  and  a  man  may  nut 
marry  a  girl   of   hia  own    '  maliAri.'      Mr» 


__      AL^i      Xl__ 


.  Iiorde  ;  the  bride*  hs^yn  \ 
>  chohen    from  another    st 
Dtibet,  for  instance  from 
I  and  among  the  Torgul  frun 
'  The  same    cu^looi   pre% 
cassiau     and    tlie   &ii] 
regard  it  as  ft  oritnfl 
tii«  i>ame  family  or  eveti" 

Polygtimy  hiut  prevailed 
from  the  most  ancient  t\t 
it   ha3  been  pr&ciiaod  oul  J  I 
and  iuiurious,  or  by  tlioso  ' 
gave  no  children,  oi'  atnong 
traditions  and  customs    coq 
raise  iip   seed    to    tbeir  dc 
Tlie  Veda,   however,  re 
marriages,  the    union 
woman,  as  the  natural 
wives     are     described 
(Mand.I,  KymuUl,V.3;i 
presenting    their  oblatioo^ 
gether  and  at  another  plaoa  I 
oU)  a  husbaud  aud  a  wtfei 
other  illustrations   of   pail 
haudp  (Mand,  I,  Hymu  '^ 
named  Kakshivat,  celela 
of    a  rajah    who   ba4 
daugbtei-s  in   marriag^eu^ 
amongst  the  niountAia  Inl 
parts  of  the  Himalaya  I 
aud  supposed  to   be  tbaj 
the  practice     was   at 
amongst  the  kshatrya  trib 
union    by   mutual    1300 
together  without  any  | 
The  bralimauical  le 
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take  the  rajah's  widowsi 

yrm^  and  raise  up  sons  fhnt  shall  be 

I  AS  his  own  aons/'   and  being  I'efnsed* 

wqacnce  of  his  vow,  how  can  I  do  this 

'  liarc  I  not  vowod  a  row  that  I  would 

iMkCome  the  father  of  children  hy  any 

I,*    she   sent   for    her    own    kinsman, 

li  to  whom  was  horti  the  blind  Dhrifca- 

m,   Panda  and  Vidora,     This  practice 

Uiical    with    that  of  the  Jewa^  as  des- 

in  Huth. 

most  (^otintHcf^i  man  has  arrogated  to 
!f  II  anpcriority  orer  won»ui  and  hns 
ed  her  daty  to  be  to  piihmit  to  man*fi 
ffiB,  Unt  the  Arncient  Britons,  as  also 
ht  the  Median  Cantrn-Wj  the  Pict,  and 
Hm  were  polyandnnis  and  the  ens  torn 
lenble  am'^nj*  the  anciertt  GermanB. 
preitent  day  polyandrons  ritofi  prevail 
^1^  in  Cashnrir,  in  the  Himalaya, 
i  the  Toda,  the  Coorg,  the  Nair,  the 
m^  in  Ceylon,  also  in  New 
wund  some  of  the  Pol^mesian  islands, 
lentian  Archipelago,  among  the 
SHporoorian  lOtaak,  on  the  Ori- 
t  the  Iroquois  in  parts  of  Afri- 
.hcjC  rota, 

of  the  polyandric  custom  has 

to    t)«e    communiflt   pranHee 

nmon^'st  hiridu«^    with    re^ppri 

t  y  and  earningfR,  for  where  fimall 

land     wore    to     be   Rnl»divJded 

rsimiUc!^  it  was  of  consequence  thiit 

rIiouM  contintie   limited.     Tlie 

of  women  amongKt  a  miliiary  class 

itnmigrantff    and  the   ahsenee    of 

on     pasturing     c*xpedition9    whilst 

sljijeii     at   home    have   fdno    been 


jtrrtfi^sa^^M 


lit 


Iniber^ 


iharata,  relates  that  Pandti  with 
iiir»    jfywels,  pnrchnsed    Madrl    from  i 
tlier    Salya,   king    of    Mndra.       IJuh 
'  ri«s  the  princesses  of  8ome  parts 
^jar  to    liave    enjoyed  the  priri- 
t  tng  a  husband    from   amongst  j 
Roitors  assembled  for  the  pnr- 
^warumbara  ortonrnanient.   Infbe 
I  of  iUnii  (Book  HI  ver,  *27) eight 
fimts  of  marriage  are  mentioned, 
iglit  of  selection  is  notonecif  them* 
book,  ver,  i\  fhero  is  an  allusion 
,  ia  dnubtfnl  whether  tliis  has    re- 
I  mny  but  the  contmerciai  and  servile 
'J  hrce   years   let  a   damsel   wait 
he  marringcable,  AHorthnt  time 
'        *  ffabridegrooiti  ofeqnal 
celebrate*  J  poem,  en  lied 
hei'O  i«  a  beantlftil  descripti<m 
^rnvHra   of  Indnmati,    sister  of 
!»  in  whinh  she  chooser 
.    ^-Iju,  out   of  a   large   as- 
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fiemb)nge  of  royal  fiuitora*  Tn 
Johnson's  Selections  from   th  aratm 

we  have  an  acccmnt  of  the    S  rn  of 

Drapadi,  the  daughter  of  Dnipnda  kin**  of 
Panchnia,  and  afterwards  the  common  itife 
of  the  five  Pat  id  a  princes. 

In  South  Malabar,  descent  fo  nons  is  the 
1h%v,  belt  in  North  Malabar,  the  Nair,  the 
carpenter.  brafi.s-8miih,  biRck- smith,  and 
gold-smitli  artistans,  the  iiyar,  who  Ai^ 
toddy  drawers,  and  the  M»i<jkwa  whci  fti*e 
fisherme»»,  are  all  polyandnsta  and  ties- 
fen  t  of  property  goes  in  the  female  line. 
To  North  Malaliar  this  law  of  descent  in 
railed  Mamma  ka-tnyam,  and  tfie  mahomo- 
dan  Mupla  ha*»  r(»nf(»rnied  in  thiM  irsage.  In 
Canara,  a  similar  law  called  jMya-Santan», 
or  ivephew  inheritafice,  pre vntJs  and  is  in 
praciice  more  sfricily  carried  nnt  than  Hi 
North  Malabar.  li\  North  ^fnhdjar  the  ad* 
lierents  to  Maruma-ka^taram  form  niiited 
family  commnnities  termed  TarwaBwl.  The 
senior  meml>er  of  whatsoever  branch  is  the 
head  of  the  family  and  u  termed  Karnavefri 
the  other  members  are  styled  Atiandraren. 
The  remotest  member  is  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  family  and  entitled  to  mnint4>nance 
if  living  under  subordination  to  the  head  uf 
the  family  and  tnlcing  part  in  their  religions 
observances  ;  for  the  women  there  is  nothing 
analogous  to  the  gfnte  of  widow-hood  as 
existing  elsewhei-e,  whether  in  alliance  wi^h 
men  oriiot»  they  reside  in  their  own  families. 
The  Nrtir  uinrnes  before  he  is  ten  ycttra  ^f 
age,  but  though  he  support*,  he  never  as- 
sociates with  his  wife  who  receives,  at  her 
pleasure,  any  men,  provided  they  bo  not  of 
lower  birth.  Consequent  on  this  form  of 
deflceTit^  a  Nair  does  not  know  who  his  father 
is.  In  law,  property  is  held  to  vest  in  the 
females  only  :  practically  the  males  are  co- 
sharers  with  the  females.  In  default  of 
males,  femalt:s  succeed  to  the  management 
of  the  family  property,  lu  some  familiea, 
the  managemeTit  devolves  on  them  preferably 
to  the  males  nnd  the  senior  female  takes  it. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  tendency  to 
cot»vey  property  from  father  to  son,  arising 
fn>ra  the  gradual  abandonment  of  polyan- 
drism.  Tho  eonnnbial  connection  in  queft- 
tion  iH  called  in  Mnlabar  "  goona-doaliam,'*' 
— **  gm^na*'  good  *'dosham,**  evil  (for  better 
for  worse).  In  Tra  van  core,  it  is  styled 
**  raundn-vanga,"  viz  :  mnndu  cloth  **  Tanga'* 
receiving,  where  the  girl  taken  ia  of  ripo 
age  and  her  consent  must  bo  obt»iTi<?d,  Per* 
Fonal  acquaintance  thus  preeed£«  the  unfo^ 
The  hoar  aelecteit  i^  8  p.  i*-  theveisMn  -- 
semblage  of  friends;  th^  n^«"    P^^* 

t,f  which 


woman    with    a 
cloth,  in   a  corner 


itejciouH.  In  tlie  Taltivu  country,  tlio  bnili- 
iiiin  widow  cnn  (IdvoU  l^erBeU*  to  tbo  tempi©, 
aod  reside  outside  or  inside  Us  walls.  If 
witljin  the  walls,  gliB  is  a  eervrtut  of  tho  idul 
and  receives  the  vifiim  of  nieu  of  her  own 
ciwte  only  :  the  oflHpnng  «f  siicli  if  hnys  are 
called  Mt^diii%  find  the  girls  are  married  Ui 
tbem.  But  if  she  elect  to  reside  outaid^  the 
wall  she  must  pay  a  moutldy  aum  to  tbo 
pagoda  aud  may  cohabit  with  afiy  iti^t  of 
pure  descent. 

Amongst  the  Slab  posli  Kafir,  the  marri- 
ajje  cere  monies  are  extremely  suriple,  consijjt- 
iijg  merely  of  procaritH^  two  twig??,  or  ra,da, 
of  the  respective  height  of  the  bride  at»d 
hridcgroom,  and  tyitig  them  to jjet her,  Thay 
are  iben  preheated  to  the  couple,  who  pre- 
Hcrve  them  wit  It  much  care,  ho  hmg  aa  tbey 
find  it  agreeable  or  convenient  to  live  to- 
gether, if  desiroxi«  t.o  separate,  tbo  twiy;*! 
ai'e  broken  and    the  marriage    it*   dissolvedt 

With  the  bnduhist  races  of  Tibet^  and 
Burmah,  marriage  m  more  readily  oanti'iieted, 
and  the  ti^s  moroeartily  broken*  In  Utirnvah 
marriage  arid  cotionbmage  are  regarded  as 
civil  contracts,  and  all  breachea  are  pun- 
ished by  tineH,  seductioa  is  also  punishable 
by  a  fine.  Girl  marriages,  na  in  India,  are 
unknown  in  Burmah,  aud  a  Burmese  girl  is 
courted  and  won.  The  period  of  the  day 
between  eight  in  the  evening  and  midnight, 
is  calloti  courting  time  during  which  the 
girls  receive  live  or  six  admirers,  who  act  as 
a  check  to  each  other.  The  women  wear  as 
&  petticoat  a  gay  coloured  cloth,  which  juat 

Api^  Ibo  lower  p«yrt    of  ly,  and 


reiVned  t*o  be  ejcjtr 
tlowei-s,  uses  ordinnrHy 
8hock  the  ears  ot*  even    tl»# 
amongst  t be  people  of  Engl 

Manu  says,  thei*e  are  cigl 
nnptiat  cei^emi my  n^od  by  I 
Romc  good  and  some  biwi  in 
in  the  next,*'     They  are  t4?r 

Pnyfipatj. 

A  sura. 


Brahma. 
Deva. 

RLshi. 


Gandharva)^ 
Mautt  ga,yft  '^  Uie  first  iii: 
direct  order  are  by  so  mo  bell 
case  of  a  priest,  4c, ,  ^. 
probate**  the  idea  of  Giuidbi 
In  Chap.  Ul  pain.  li'Zho  na; 
Brahma,  Deva,  Rmhi  4ittii  , 
riagcs,  only  nrt>  bort^  soi 
VedjH  learned  mc.n»  b<4' 
adornc«l  with  bcanty  avtcl^ 
goodiK'Sfl,  wealtliy,  etc^ 
duties  atvd  li\Tng  a  ba 
I'ron  the  other  fonr  man 
8ona  actinir  cruelly^  n\ 
ring  the  Voda  and  tbe 
it/*  And  fnnher  he 
8011  of  a  bnibma  inarri»gtii«' 
first  ceremony*  ivdi^ias  froi 
form  virtuous  acts,  l^ii 
eondattt^  and  himself  the 
8on.  A  80fi 
nuptials,  re<l* 

and  lower  degivc-a j  ut  fk  * 
three  aud  iJirdAt  iitLt^mii 
tyah,  fli 
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idercd  as  ihe  most  aaspiciotiS 
iage»    hynjeucal    procesf^ions 

ily  witnes-seil  in  any  of  tlie 
lio  North- West,  TiiG  bnde- 
ojf  being  caiTieJ  in  a  pulao- 

iwed  qtiiotly  hy  a  crowd  of 
I  in  tb«  Upper  Pi-ovijiots  on 
L  mu!»iciau8  playing  right*  and 
of  femule  songHtressed  (sbiin- 
[  to  the  oceutituu. 

^f  80ci  n.1  ph  i  1  oRoph  y  i  n  deter- 
B  of  civilization  tit  which  any 
b<l,  rt*gHrdrt  iLs  an  almost  in- 
n,  tliu  degree  of  esteem  in 
eii  are  held.  It  is  on\y  in 
societies  that  woman  tjikes 
aa  the  eqnal  and  companion 
(nktire  de<-^lines   and  intellect 

rmlnally  fiitiks,  till  in  poly- 
itie«,  the  busband  only  re» 
I,  *'  Boiiietbiijg  bett.er  thiin 
deawjr  than  hh  horse/'  The 
a  nation  hioks  nptin  its 
nfrecjoentiy  reflected  in  the 
iktional  marriage  ceremony, 
kns,  whose  women  were  more 
any  other  women  of  Gi  eece^ 

to  the  practice  of  former 
was    seized    hy    tbo     lius- 

rieil  away  as  if  hy  fiii'ct% 
ilh  the  sanction  of  the  pa- 
it  India,  the  pOtsitioti  of  the 

Ire  hononrablo  than  it  is  in 
pre?*ent  day ;  and  againRt 
I  of  the  Rex,  the  hiridu  mar- 
I,  which  hwve  descended  from 
iuke  their  constant  proteRt, 
woman  is  recogni.sed  h^  the 
t  blesfiing  the  "fods  s'ranted 

o  o  o 

lindu  poet  ha8  Mild  :^ 
m/in'a  better  half; 
mnti'B  Vn«o»u  fnund } 
rpdemptioii's  source ; 

Ipirit  of  the  hriulu  ritnal  ia 
^amy,  bnt  inenlcate«  firm  and 

gianCe  to  each  other  on   the 

I  band  and  wife. 

Dn  ia  at  the  present  time  di- 
thia  portion  of  the  Hindu 
leatial  and  incrcaRitig  sect  of 
e  Brahma  Somuj»  followers 
d  Ram-Mohun  Roy,  have  for 
|d  a  revised  ritual  in  which, 
ia  invocations  of  the  Vedio 
ties  are  suppressed  and  the 
^econd  is  entreated  to  sanctify 
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of  CAlc*.nita,  sueh  mamagca  are  bowevet*! 
according  to  bindti  Jaw,  invahd.  It  wna 
with  an  iraniediat^  view  to  the  relief  of  the 
membera  of  the  Brahma  kSomaj,  thnt  the 
HonoumbI©  Sumner  Maine  introduced  inta 
tbo  Legislative  Cauticil  of  India,  his  bill  to 
legabze  marriages  between  natives  of  India 
not  professing  Christianity,  and  ubjecttng  to 
be  married  in  accordance  with  the  ritca 
of  the  Hindu,  M^hommedan,  Buddliistj 
Par  see  or  Jewish  religion.  The  marriagi* 
musit  be  solemnized  in  the  preseuoo  ut  u.  Re- 
giatrar  to  be  appointed  lot'  the  purpose,  and 
of  at  least  three  credible  witnesses,  in  wbone 
hearing  each  of  the  partie«)  make  the  follow^ 
ing  declaration  :  **  I,  A.  B,,  am  a  native  of 
L:h-iti.sh  Itidifi,  1  do  not  profess  the  Christiutt 
religion  and  I  object  to  be  married  in  rc^ 
cordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Hindu,  Miu 
hommedan,  Buddhist,  Farf^ee  or  Jewiab  re- 
ligion," The  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
then  to  repeat  words  to  the  following  effect : 
**  f  J  A-  O.,  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  God,  that  I  take  thee  C.  D*»  to  bo 
my  lawful  wedded  wife  (or  husband)/' 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  huKband 
must  have  completed  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  the  wife  must  not  be  under  fourteen.  If 
^he  is  under  fourteen  the  consent  of  her 
father  or  guardian  is  necessary.  With  the 
oxceptiau  of  a  small  section,  tlie  Bmhrno 
Somaj  sect  themselves,  think  that  the  bill 
goes  too  far.  Tbey  say  it  makes  the  marriago 
contmct  **  a  mere  civil  union,  with  no  more 
solemnity  about  it  than  a  trade  partnership 
with  community  of  interest  and  goods" 
while  the  hindu  religion,  regards  marriage 
as  a  saci-ameut,  and  thoy  liaro  been  ac- 
Ottstomcd  to  look  upon  it  aa  the  chief  of  tha 
sixteen  religious  rites  which  are  to  be  per- 
formed by  evi^vy  pii>us  hindu  in  tlie  course 
of  his  life.  They  think  that  while  idolatrous 
nt.es  and  ceremonies  shouM  be  otnitted,  some 
religions  ceremonies  handed  down  by  tlielr 
foretatherM  should  be  made  compulsory. 

According  to  hindu  law,  a  girl  is  mar- 
riageable at  eight  but  many  are  given  in 
marriage  from  the  age  of  two.  Aficr  roarri- 
age  she  remains  wirb  her  parents  tilt  sba 
attain  maturity,  when  anoiher  ceremony 
takes  place  and  ber  husband  fetches  b^ 
to  his  own  house.  A  brahmin  girl  whc 
comes  to  maturity  without  having  contract 
matrimony,  loses  her  caste.  The  duty 
choosing  a  husband  belongs  to  the  gid'a 
father;  but  should  he  be  dead,  it  dc  vol  veil 
in  succession  upon  the  paternal  grand  fa tber^ 
c-eremonies  whicli    are   not    brother,   paternal  uncle,  mule   paternal  cou- 


l^hich  have  Ixnon  consecrated 
>gos  are  preserved.  In  the 
QwiC|  the  Advocate  General 


sins  and  lastly  upon  her  mother.  If  these 
omit  to  perform  their  dnty  till  after  the  girl 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighty  t^hc  muy  choo^Q 
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Wu  will  euppLXso  ihen\  that  a  futber  wislies 
to  pi'ticaru  a  wife  for  liis  boh,  tlit^  preliuii- 
imrieti  bjivo  been  an'!inj*«d,  the  prfh  borus- 
copo  has  boen  consulted  ami  lounti  propi* 
tii>U8,  and  it  now  remaius  to  (iiid  uiit  a  linsky 
flay  on  wbicb  Ibu  cmeiuoines  bball  coni- 
jneiico^  for,  as  Ibe  Hindu  pioveib  bas  it, 
'*eveti  ^ood  men  catiiiot  bt'lp  bo  inticb  as 
good  duyri."  TbU  is  diiue»  iiLid  on  tbe  uvu 
t)f  iUg  drty  fixed  upon,  a  friftid  of  tbe  youth 
visits  the  Louse  of  the  biide  tdoct,  and  for- 
mally **\\L*^  notice  to  tbe  f^lrl^s  f^afcijef  that 
vn  ILo  morrow  a  religious  cert^aitniy  is  to 
take  pbicc  in  wbi(!)i  bis  favour  and  iu<histauctj 
will  by  ni'edt'd.  As  au  earnest  of*  liiti  rea'ii- 
iiosB  to  htlp  oil  the  good  work,  Ibc  father  of 
tbe  bride  jirusents  the  messenger  with  two 
rocoatinis.  These  are  aiVer wards  ^ivcn  to 
the  TOaiinr  man,  who  is  informed  of  the 
promise  of  bis  falnre  father-in-biw,  aod  ihc 
ct*romoiiies  lu'^  now  comnicticed  by  invoking^ 
the  favour  of  the  gods  and  propttiatiiig  tbe 
lirahmin  gurn3  with  gifts.  Vi*,'hiiesvara, 
ibo  biudu  Janus  is  especially  invoked  us 
the  reniuver  of  ob8fa<?les,  and  a-.j  cK*pbunt 
jacinl  and  pot-btjllied  image  is  mjtdo  of 
Hatfron  to  lopreiteni  hint.  tSjiffrou  is  con- 
sidered D.H  peculiarly  aunpicions  and  it  is  iis 
much  in  request  ut  bind  a  inaiTiae-ea,  as  tbe 
tradittonid  orango-bloasoms  are  at  wedding*, 
in  Europe.  Au  earthen  ve«&el  filled  witb 
%vuler,  i?i  then  phicr  d  upon  a  bcap  of  rice, 
tbe  symbol  uf  fertility  ;  the  bra  b  mi  us  I'epeat 
over  tlie  vessel  Boveral  mantra  calling  upon 
Varuna  tbe  god  of  tbe  wau'nj  to  eaiictify 
be  contents,  wbieh  nvc  then  poured  c^ 
Sim  head  of  tlie  bridecrroom-     Tbe  bov  ii 


ei'ected  a  pandal  or 

'  and   branobes   of    t 
from  four  to  twelve  pilUrs, 

I  ber  must  he  eboaen«  »&  ih^f 

I  ed  eouple^^.     Plantaiu  tmea 

,  iiig  clusiterg  of  Iruit  are  j#1 
of  the  eatmn<iei  and  tb6  imii 

'  i»  decked  witb  U.  l 

of  the  mango  ani 
jiismiiie  fluwerK,  ihv;  i^\  luUom 

'  bride  is  now  brought  in^ 
little  maid  &eenii  Uv>t  at  till 
newly- aeqaUvd    imjHtrt-Anct* 
dtvt^H  and  jewels.     A 
a  broad  serit,  and  ou  i 
grooiu    are    cuu^ed    iu    siL 
relatives  now  approach  aud 
the    young  couple  wicb   mi 

'  Tbey   uro    then   ii%vuDg«    ^h 
chant   tbe  pniisoa  o^f   tUetr 
Kriwbna,    tlie    lovdt   of    tbr 
B*dl:i  of  rice,  mixed  with 
towards   tbe    b>ur    points  uj 
Thin  ia  au  ofl'eiin^   to    tbe 
nmue4>»  whoare  u!i 
ill  vi led  gUi'Bta.  Ti 
now  atii»m«cU  and   ^t%e  it 

^  and    bii>   friendi*    uiaku    L 
bride*     Tbe  gir^d  mot  Ik 
hon-iu-law  upon  her  Li 

I  in  vvbich  infanta  are  currii 
takes  him  tbus  from   iltii 

I  boufi<^.     Tfu8  biguitleb  tUnt 
htm  as  her  own  sou.     W 

I  ou^  eongs  ari9 
■"  ■  *.i  ■  '  ■'     Mini 


Um>< 


i!*es  of  the  marriHgc.      With  the 
Rhonld  bo  given  one  or  more  cows, 
I  and  a  salaj^ram  stone, 
irfs  father    Tiext    makes  a  solemn 
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an  mnfit  uny,  in  the  presence  of  the  i  h'qnors,  althonnrh  they  now  strictly  prohibit 
,  to  the  father  of  the  bridogi-oom.  \  tlieir  upo.  It  is  abo  interesting  to  obwrvo 
yon,  for  your  son,  my  beautiful  'another  evidence  of  the  similarity  of  tast«a 
ngliter,  :iccept  her  therefore."  The  j  and  practices  irhich  continued  to  charao« 
the  youth  replies  : — "  With  my  |  terize  the  Aryan  races  in  the  £ast  and  West:, 
:h  my  voice,  and  with  my  body  I  j  long  after  their  first  separation.  The  old 
iccopt  thy  daughter  for  my  son  literature  of  England  shows  us  that  formerly 
(onsly  receive  her  among  my  own  !  the  chief  gloi*y  of  an  ancient  English  warrior, 
The  girl's  father  then  declares  I  was  to  drink  himself  drunk  on  a  mead  bench, 
n  (tribe)  and  gives  grains  of  rice  >  The  practice  of  mend  drinking  is  still  kep(i 
'it'll  red  and  .betel  leaves  to  the  |  np  in  Wales ;  and  I't  is  to  this  same  ferment* 
•m,  declaring  ngniu  that  he  gives  |  ed  liquor  the  poet  Grey  refers  in  his  lines  on 
brighter  and  promises  to  dcfrny  all  |  the  death  of  Hoel : — 

"  Wrefltbccl  in  many  a  pfoldcn  link ; 
From  the  KoKlen  cnp  they  drink 
>(octar,  that  the  bees  produce, 
And  tho  grape's  ecstatic  juice." 

►n  in  the  pr.  sciico  of  the  assembled  |  On  the  third  day  after  marriage,  theatten- 
,   thus:  — "0  BiTihmins  !    to    thin    tion  of  tlie  bride  is  directed  to  a  small  star 

learned  in  the  Vedaa,  the  son  of  j  named  Arnndhaii  near  the  constellation  of 
m  I  give  my  daughter  dressed  in  j  the  Great  Bear,  and  she  is  exhorted  to  follow 
•el  and  adorned  with  gems."  I  the  chaste  example  of  Arundhati,  the  wife  of 

rahmins  answer ;  "  Tat.ha  astu**  ;  the  rishi  Vasishta,  who  on  account  of  her 
)eu  The  father-in-law  having  taken  I  conjugal  fidelity,  was  deified  and  placed 
of  his  daughter,  now  puts  it  into  among  the  stars.  On  the  fourth  night,  a 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  pours  over  torch  light  procession  sets  out  and  tho  brido 
er  sacred  to  Vishnu.     The  pouring    and  bridegroum  are  carried  round  and  round 

according  to  Eastern  custom,  I  the  village  in  a  palanquin,  with  music  and 
fxft  irrevocable,  and  the  marriage  ,  dancing.  This  goc^s  on  till  sunrise.  They 
now  complete.  Tho  Sapta  pndi  ;  are  then  conducted  homo  and  are  received  afc 
cremony  of  tying  on  tlie  Tali  have  >  the  threshold  by  some  maiTicd  women, 
been  superadded.  'J'lie  wooden  |  whoso  husb.'uids  are  still  living,  for  the 
I  bullock  used  to  the  plough  is  ;  sight  of  a  widow  at  such  a  time,  is  consider* 
ind  lightly  laid  upon  tlie  head  of  ed  most  inauspicious.  Thoy  are  then  seated 
A  veil  is  then  held  up  between  j  and  a  lamp  is  waved  round  their  heads  to 
he  bridegroom,  and  the  mangala  .  avert  the  ill  effects  of  *'  the  evil  eye;**  and" 
r  eight  am^picions  verses  are  re-  !  for  the  same  purpose,  the  bride  sometimes 
ley  form  a  canticle  calling  upoii  wears  a  coral  head  with  the  jewel  of  her  Tali, 
the  saints  the  trees,  tho  hills  and  \  Somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  English 
to  witness  and  to  be  auspicious  to  ;  send  round  wedding  cake  and  cards,  the  Hin- 

Theveil  then  falls,  and  the  bride-  [  dus  distribute  betel  leaves  with  the  nut  of  tho 
ds  a  golden  ornament,  called  tho  \  aroca  palm,  and  grains  of  rice  coloured  red. 
nd  the  neck  of  the  bride.  This  j  Tho  friends  of  tho  bride  now  come  to  offer 
be  removed  except  in  the  unhappy  '  their  congratulations,  and  a  common  wish  at 
cr  becoming  a  widow.  Then  fol-  this  time  is: — **May  you  live  long  and  bear 
umam  or  sacrifice  to  Agni  the  god  \  sixteen."     It  will  bo  seen  that   while  there 

which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  !  is  in  these  ceremonies  much  that  ig  harm- 
her  the  SapUa  padi,  or  seven  steps  :  less,  and  that  appears  to  the  hindu  impress 
e    loud   chanting   of    the   Vedas.  ■  sive  and  venerable  from  its  great  antiquity, 

observance  the  term  8apta  padi-  I  there  is  still  a  great  deal  that  is  ultimately 
become  synonymous  with  friend-  ,  bound  up  with  polytheism, 
it  is  common  for  two  persons  to  |  There  is  occasionally  practised  amongst 
nal  friendship;  by  talking  seven  1  hind oos  of  the  Cammattee  caste  a  strangfa 
:ljer.  Next  comes  the  ceremony  [  ceremony — the  mamage  of  the  living  and 
ivhat  is  called  Madhu  parkam,  the  dead,  the  princij)als  being,  a  living 
ead  mixture.  No  mead  is  now  j  woman,  and  a  dead  man.  In  one  case, 
rrains  of  parched  rice  are  snbsti-  amongst  a  section  of  the  Camattior  Kompte 
it  is  strange  that  the  name  of  the  '  caste,  the  relation  that  had  existed  between 
8  still  allowed  to  perpetuate  the  '  the  living  and  the  dead  was  of  a  left-handed 
*  the  fact,  that  in  times  past,  the  nature.  They  had  lived  together  for  many 
lid  uot  scruple  to  drink  fermented  i  long  years  as   man  and  wife,    when  after 
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in   a  sittiug  po.sfni-e,    attiied    lik«    a  bride- 
jrrooTiJ,  uin^   the   fkce  and   hands  bos ni eared 
witK  liquid  t.arineric.     The  wonmn   nlso  wiis 
claihed    like   a  bride,  and  Adorned  with  tlio 
OBual  tinsel  ornament  over  the    fa^'e,  whioh^ 
a9  well  as  tho  arms   and  the    drapery,  were 
daabed  over  with  yellow.     She  Rf»t   opposite! 
the  dead,  now  addressing   it   light  and  un- 
ineftning'    word?,— ea    is    cust^imarily   clone 
upon   each    ocoasinnf^, — and    then    chewing  j 
bitn  of  dry  coconnnt  and  sqnirHng  it  on  the 
face.     And  thna  the  ceremony  proceeded  and 
continued  for  throe  or  fonr  }ionrf*.  At  length,  1 
as   the  8nn  was  neuring^    the    horizon,  the 
iinptial  corj->mony    was  brought  to    a  close,  | 
and  the   preparation  for  tho  interment  com-  ' 
menced.     Tiie  head  was  divested  of  ita  bridai 
attire,  then  hiithed,  and  liually   laid  npon   a 
bier  and  covered  with  a  cloLh  of  silk.     The  i 
iiico  WAS  next  rubbed  over  with  80ino  red 
powder,  and  in  the  mouth   were  plaeed  some 
betel    le^ivt^.       The    widowed     bride     then  , 
looked  her  last  at  the  shrouded  form  of  him 
whom  never  more  «lie  won  hi     behold,  when^ 
amid  arroniziajjf  shrieks    anil  deafening  k>m- 
tomminpf,  the    bter    was   lifted   up,  and    the  \ 
faneral  corlopjQ  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
Sion- — one     man,     precee^led     tho    corpse, 
tUrowing",  at  intervals^  a  handful  of  pie    to 
the  right  and  left,  which  woi*©  being  eagerly 
picked  np. 

The  Argha  ofppring  hi  made  to  an  idol,  a 
brahmin,  to  a  brid^'groom,  at  the  maiTiitge 
ceremony^  or  to  any  veuei*able  yierson,  and 
on  farming  operatioBs.  It  congistA  chiefly 
of  frnit  and  (lowers,  or   water,  op   milk  and 


am    mm  i 


yift^tO0K1»llllD«  w 

yeiirs  of  age;  and  at  right) 
widow  ;  and  at  ber  rts-nuyf 
twelve  yearn  old. 

The  more  act  of  V' 
fie«  from  a   second   1 1 
becomcfi  a  rand  or  widow 
or  maid. 

All  hmhraing  marry  witii 
not  Ihe  same  pravat^,  L  e. 
voke   the    fmme    Has  hi    us 
(Astvafatfitua  xii.  16),  A 
ahalt   not  give  thy    da* 
longing  Ui  the  same 
jnervalgya  aaya,  Let   »  nuat 
who  is  frtse  from  diae»ti«f«  w 
and  who  is  not  thedaogb 
the  same  ancestors  aud  beli 
gotra  as  him)M»1f« 

Knlin  marriages  are 
relations    of   tbt?  rfm*tfeR, 
honour  of  their  :  a 

these  marriaget-  *i? 

mothers,  and  are  maiuiai 
of  their  fenialea,    in  eome 
father    does    not    know    bii 

Exogamy  prerails  thnjogi 
eastern   Africa,    in     Oh 
Tartary»  Siberia*  China  attd 
as  in  north  and  south  Ai 
exogamy  aud  eiwJoganri^ 

The   Ki>>ch   and  the 
marry  excepting  within 
terat  leuMt^  however^  aro 
monn,  for  as   already 
divided  into  ^  k«)i«li*    01" 
take  to  wife  a  f^irf 
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Inptstr^l  Hall,  a  Inrge  room,  eo  ftppro- 
in  the  honso  of  every  wealthy  man, 
npiirtmecif,  honides  these  t^jkeiiH  of 
silans,  fli*e  kept  Yioards,  on  whioh 
^,  in  ^old  on  a  searlet  ground,  the 
)  jind  titles  of  thu  families  with  which 
utiily  has  infcormarried.  When  a 
la  tfiarriej*,  all  tlio  boardn  from  her 
IrrccstnU  Hall  are  cunied  iu  ppo- 
^fore  lierj 

mhI    rao©    of    ^f and  la    have     tho 

liJtiiA   HhiicH,'*  in   which   tli»  betrothed 

ri»  an  <ipprenti«e?.hrp  fur  hi»  future 

A  Oond  girl,   howevm',  may  exeixjise 


Wife 

own^ 


MAKRTACK  CUSTOMS, 
in   fl    manner  preclsoly   gimilaf  io  h\ 


aird  procreates  child  re  a  fur  thcs  boy- 
hn?*hand. 

Sir  W.  Elliot  eays  that  in  Foveral  tribes  of 
Central  India,  the  bridegroom  seiatew  hi«  bndu 
by  force,  either  aifectod  or  real ;  and  the  same 
wKR  customary  among  the  Badaga  of  the 
Neilt^herry  Hilh. 

Thahill  tnbesof  Chi ttagonj^,  says  Captain 
Lewin,  repni  d  marriage  as  a  mere  anin^af 
and  convenient  counectioo  ;  ait  the  meaiiB  of 
Bfettingf  thetr  dinner  cooked.  They  bavti  nO 
idea  of  tend  eni  ess,  nor  of  chivalrous  devotion* 

The  KalfUJg  of  Jtivo,  who   hjive  Rome claim 


m  win  and  run  oft*  with    a  man,  but  it  I  to  lie    rogarded    hh  the  aboripnes  of  iho  in* 


5t«  allownble  for  her  first  cousin  or  the 

rhom  she  has  de8erted  to  abduct    her 

liD  man  whom  she   h«*  chosen.     The 

Hiindhone  is  a  compulsory    marriage. 

§o    Sbadi    Baitho,  a    %voman   goes  to   a 

^  hoa^e.      Widows  re rtiarry    either   to  a 
?r  brother  of  the  deceased  biasbatid^  or 

if%  Mher  njan. 
^hiTLa^  Borneo  and  the  Ftjt  islands,  a 

b^itt^hiw  after   his  Ron's  marriage  never 

riBttsi  bin  daughter-in-law    and   if  they 

I  to  meet,  he   bides   himsolf.     In  Aas- 

fi  fnan  mnf^t  not  piTknontice  the  name 

^ikther-itt-law,  mother-in-law  orson-i«- 

HiMiMiniyeh  Arab^f   have  a   very  cori- 
of  rnarriajre,    which  may  be  called, 
tanrtera   marriage,  that  i.s    to  fsay,  the 
iH  legally  marriefl  for  three  dayu  out 
ir,  remaining   perfectly   free    for    the 

jiy  f»vages  have  no  cseremony  of  mar- 
Thtt  Badn^*  can  scarcely  be  Raid  to 
iy.  The  Knrumbar,  another  tribe  of 
aig'herry  Hill»,  linve  nti  marri»ige 
'cs,  CPrans,  Ethn.  Soc,  Vol.  iii.  p. 
ording  to  Colonel  Dalton,  (Ti*an. 
no*  Vol.  vi.  p.  25/)  the  Keriah  of 
India  have  no  word  for  marria^j^e  lu 
Inngnage,  and  the  ceremony  used^ 
be  little  more  than  a  sort  of  pub- 
^itioQ  of  the  fact. 
the  Reddi  race  of  the  peninsula 
ItidtBf  a  young  woman  of  six- 
ftty  years  of  ago  may  be  married 
'  ^ve  or  u\x  years.  She,  however, 
90 me  other  adult  malej  perhaps  a 
uncle  or  consin,  bnt  ir  not  allowed 
connection  with  the  father's  reln> 
^ionally  it  may  be  the  boy^hus- 
llher  himself,  that  is  the  woman's 
Irn-law  I  Should  there  bo  children  from 
lift,isoa»,  they  are  fathered  on  the  boy 
When  the  boy  grows  up,  the  wife 
>ld  or  past  ehild- bearing,  when  he 
I  Uke^  up  with  someotht^r  ^'  boy'fi" 


land,  are  also  endogamouH,  and  when  a  man 
ask^  a  girl  in  marriage  he  munt  prove  bW 
dencent  from  their  peculiar  f^tock. 

lu  Ceylon  there  were  two  kinds  of  mftis 
riJige,  the  Decga  marriage,  and  the  Deenn 
ntarriage*  In  the  former  the  woman  went  ti> 
her  husband's  hut,  in  the  latter  tlie  man  truns- 
ferred  himself  to  that  of  the  woman.  Moris 
over,  according  to  Davy  p,  286,  marrJagos  in 
Ceylon  were  [ja-ovisional  f<ir  Om  fir&t  fort- 
night, at  the  expiration  of  wbicb  tbey  woro 
either  annul le*l  or  confirmed. 

In    Samatra   there    were    formerly    tbreo 
prnfectly    distinct    kinds    of   miirriaji^o ;    the 
\  *Jugur,  in  which  the  man  purchased  the  wo- 
man ;  the  *  Ambi'lnnak/  in  wliich   the  womiui 
purchased  the  man  i  and  the   *  Temando,'  in 
I  which  tbey  joined  on  terms  of  t*qnality.     In 
the  mode  of  marriage   by  Ambebanak,  savii 
Marf^den,    p.    2t]'i,    '  the   fitther    of   u  virgin 
makes  choice  of  8orae   young   man   ft»r   btft 
I  husband,  generally  from  an  inferior    family, 
which  renounces  all    further  right  to,  or  iu-* 
I  terestin  him,  and  he  is  t-alcen  into  tlit^  bomso 
^  of   hia  father-in-law  who   killn    a  bnffultj  ot% 
the  occasion  and  receives  twenty  dtdlms  from 
I  hia  9on*i^  relatione.     After    thit;,   the  burnk 
baik'nia  (tlm  gr>od  and    bad   of  hini)«  iii    in* 
I  vewted  in  tho  wife^s    family.     If   he    murder 
I  or  I'ob,  they  pay  the    bangan,    or    tho    line* 
'  If  he  be  murdered,  they  receive  the  banguu, 
'  Tbey  are  liable  to  any  debt**    he  mny  co«- 
'  tract  tn  marriage,    those  pHor  to  it  remain- 
I  ing  wi;h  his  parents.   He  liven    in  the  family, 
I  iu    a  stato   between    that    of  a    Bon  and    a 
debtm\     lie  partakes  bs  a  son  of  what    the 
bouse  affords,  but  has  no  property  in  htmstlf. 
His  rice  plantation,  the  pi*oduce    of  bi#  p«^p- 
per  garden,  with  every   thing    that  be    eait 
gain  or  earn,  belongs  to    the  family,     He    is 
liable  to  be  divorced  at   their  pleasure,   ami 
thongb  ho  has  children  musfc    leave   all    and 
return  naked  as  be  came.     The  Semando    it 
a  regular  treaty  between  the   parties  on  tho 
footiDg  of  equality.     The   adat  paid   in  tho 
girl's  friends  lm$  usually  been  twelve  duliai^ 


I 
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people,   or  iu  wiurn  im*^  i-i 
pmMiuB  i»  of  les^rtiniiite  rxtmel* 


fiy  Hpf  rplatioTiK,   who  t ben  catT}*   her  ti>  liis 
hnn«e,  si\m\  tlifi  ccreiTinny  ia  complete. 
'    AmoTij^j-t  th«  Australians  the   bride  ia  cftr- 
ricfl  off  by  forco. 

Fr)rbea  reliifps  thfit  the  Xnrnwii  Koortbi  I  *niti^!y  i*el 
rclfhrrtfe  inarring'^M  only  nnder  n  certain  aide- 
ri»nl  t^onjiiiiction,  which  occurs  al>ont  imcG  in 
tinrteon  yetir^,    and    henre  it  is   asserted  by 
othe^rs,  thnng-h  they  themKolrefl  deny  it,  tltnfc 
thi»»r  tin  born    chihiren  f\ve    often    o  on  t  meted 
in    nmrriiicfo    on    tliR    dnmce    of  their  bein<? 
mulp  futd  romnh\     A  i^hepbcrd    cflFftf-,  called 
**  IMrnrwiid/'    fix    npon    a   pfirticubir  year» 
fihnnt  once  in    ton  years,  tor  the  cblebmtion 
of'tbeir  marrrag-ps,  und   they  pnrchii»e  from 
ih«  Hnjpooh   chief,  or  other  ml  in*;  p6\ver,  a 
p'ece  of  protind   upon  which    the  hymeneal 
oeremonifs  rtr(^  perfornietL     This  cnsfe,  aUo, 
contnicM  children  of  the  aco  o(  two  or  th;:ee 
ni<»Tithfl.     Tho    ground    canni>t  be   employed 
for  n>arrifinre  rifes  a  second  fcitnej  but  it  is  ro-  ' 
t-Hinetl  heticoforth  in  pa^txire,  ai(d  never  »nb-  ; 
j«'Cted  to  cnltivatinn.      Upoti  it  fhoshephordn  , 
erect  an    ornamental    wooden    pjst.  exiled  a  i 
"  n>arriatre  pillar,"  which  in  preRervL^   fts  an  ' 
indicjiltoTi  of  til o  purpose  to  which  the  EjTonnd 
ht}^    been    applied.      In    tho  hillR   ncdr   Rny  i 
mttliftl,  it  ig  nnt  nrcotnmon    k»r  two  neigh-  ' 
botira  when  their  rei<pective  wive«  are  preg*  ; 
nant,   to  J^gnee,    tlmt    the  Qfijsprrngt    in  the  ' 
event  of  their  beinp^  a   boy  and  a  girl,  fihall  j 
be  mnrried  to  cRoh  nther,  \ 

In  Bi  itihb  lodiw,  the  rule  which  prinri^ 
p»lly  allecfcH  the  Enropran  eomfnonitj  is,  the 
rc»«ohifion  of  tho  Govern  or- Gen*?nil  in  Ccnm* 
ctl,  fhted  the  8th  October,  lti;Vi  .which 
pref^crihea  that  cc*rti  lioate?*  of  mnrriapre 
phonld  l>e  tvfinsmittijd  to  Ko^jand  in  every 
.CM^  mheu  <»i^i«p    nmtlm**  tm**'  tJbfr 
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LoorJon. 

The  *  bride  cnkei^  wht*»H  m 
companies  an  1 
ahonid  alwavB  ' 

tniced  Imck  to  the  old  iionuui  j 
rtf^e  by    •  c*o  1 1  fa  rroH  t  it>'  or 
The  Fiji  Inlanders  Jmve  A  ?rr 
torn*     Th©  act  of  em  in  r^  t^.mtL. 
the  Biii*niestS  the  Cr 
the  Tippernfi  ratse  t>. 
tagong,  the  blide   prepAnf#| 
on  her  lover*  knee,  drinki 
him  the  oHier  half ;    tlicr)r   %f1 
tojrether  their   Hng-i^rf^.     Ma 
the  Ii4>manA   was  of  tbreQ    knM 
fjirreati^,  which  wna    jicccimj 
most   awful  rfcli^ion«    rityv. 
indifisoluble,  and   v. 
patriciauf? — the  Cc* 
civil    nod    which    rienvrii 
!%ymbi)ltcal  8a  te  at>d    whirlil 
reatio  pjavo  the  busKind  cnmjil 
over  the  fierson   ami    prcpfrrfy^ 
and  the  Usns,  which  w;n^4»ti(« 
dechimtlon  of  a    d(^tcrniinati« 
The  Uaias   became    irr«<^^nl   m\ 
empires,  and    in   it^    the    lanmi 
maincd  in  her  lather'^  hoi9*e 
gnardian?i)iip.      llcr  dowrrl 
htif^band's  hnnds,  but,  wiil 
she  held  her  property  ii 
inljerited   her  ^hjire  of  ^ 
and  a  1ms  re r  -   alto^t^ar^ 
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[>ore«  to  %vbt<^li  |^lap«  tl^e  bridegfroom 
1  L*  by  wal«r,  aft-er  waiting  two  ur 
at  tetig-ili,  new  nndnis'lif,  it  was 
hn  if  ill  tlie  very  worils  of  iScjrip- 
liold  tlie  bi'ii]<i"tf*'f>oiii  comelli  i  go 
H  to  ttit^nt.  Ikirii/'  All  life  persons  ctu- 
id,  tiow  Ifoflir^d  tliefr  iHtupMi  mid  ran 
Hieiu  iu  thiif  bands  to  till  up  tlieir 
iris  in  the  procension  ;  sfJineof  them  h«d 
lit-ir  lipKts,  aiid  were  unprepared  ;  but 
I  theo  too  bite  to  seek  lluui,  and  the 
eiH^ct,  nrtmeihiup;  like  Ihe  alcove,  mov«?ii 
ird  to  the  Itouse  of  the  bride,  at  wliioli 
the  «*o»npaijy  eitttaod  a  hirye  and 
didly  itluMiinated  area,  before  tU*^  honse, 
t»d  with  an  awuiiig,  wher\^  a  ^^vant  tiiul- 
of  nionds,  dre.Msed  in  their  be^t  Rp- 
,  were  Heated  ii|x>n   mats.     The    bride- 
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tittrnction.  Hei*  hair  ib  abbmided,  b\m  is 
slivwly  dikrobed^  Bud  thun,  with  ht)r  luina 
slightly  girdled  with  cHinM'ii  siik,  blt«  iil 
moiiitled  on  high  clogs,  and  led  lhi\mgh 
halls  and  pa^-sagei*  graduully  iacrf«'i*iiiig  iu 
teriipei*atme,  will*  fimiitaius  overllowiiig  thfir 
Hmrbie  tloorg ;  hhu  ia  }>]!ieed  on  a  latirble 
platforin,  ucar  to  a  jet  of  hot  water ;  fuJiern* 
earth  is  nibbed  ou  hur  head,  she  id  laHiurvd 
with  acKipt  fiud  brashud  witii  a  haudfal  uf 
t<>w";  ihcu  lii^fc  water  is  ponred  ovt^r  hue 
freely,  f^Ue  is  swathed  in  long  toweU,  aiid  by 
!^h)W  degrcen  conilucli5d  back  to  a  moiHJ 
modemte  trmperaturif*  and  lii..-!iil_y  to  a  iiiiiR* 
taiti  of  coui  water.  Hut*  couipauiuns  in  tba 
m eai J ti-niG  undergo  tbo  same  ])roeeeii»,  TheU| 
shrouded  in  innsliu,  enjpe  or  lineu.,  they  &it 
together,  smtikiug,  till  they  are    recited    and 


was  carried  iu  ilte    (inns  of  a  friend,  i  itrfi-iiHlied,     The    cdgrs    uf    11  lo    evclnls    ai'u 


laeed  on  a  Huperli  seat  in  the  midst  of 
>ia|»any,  where  he  sut  a  blmrt  time,  and 
>tmit  into  the  house,  the  door  of 
WHS  nil  mod  lately  Klmt,  and  guarded 
n^jaa  in  our  Lord'H  beautiful  parable 
tbe  <h>or  wa«  shut  I** 
issiiti  XXIX,  18,  relates  that  Jacob  loved 
and  baidj  "Iwill  ftrve  thee  poveii 
for  Rachel,  thy  younger  daughter.'*  One 
biudu  lawgivers,  Vribuspntee,  Rar^, 
l^rBOti  Tuay  become  a  slave  on  accouut  of 
pir  lo  obtain  a  wife"  and  in  sevtnil  party 
t  Indies  this  practice i^  f^tdl  fulluwed. 
.diet  of  Kgy pt  girlh  are  prepared  for 
with  a  very  great  deal  of  ceiernony. 
e  women  who  niake  the  iR'autlfyirrg 
iheir^special  profci>l*ion  I  usiugfccm- 
tweesferb  freely  and  ekilfuUy  to  ro- 
Huous  hair,  loul train  the  eyebrow 
d  line,  perfccHng  tt  with  black  pig- 
An  adhetiive  [►hister  of  vury  strong, 
^iiu,  is  applied  all  over  tlio  body,  let- 
I  roniaiu  on  for  a  minute  or  more ; 
ng  it  off'  quickly,  it  brings  away 
I  the  soft  down  or  hair,  leaving  the 
hare;  with  an  unnaturally  bright 
jiiihed  appe4irane«,  though  nuich  ad- 
by  Orientals.  The  i\kCe  requires  very 
I  manipulation.  In  some  in8^ances 
tJcttI  sli^^htly  irritates  the  tekin,  and 
hM  f^ei-amo  or  olive-oil  iii  aj>plied,  or 
fis  of  elder-flower  water  iiro 
Ml  ide  invites  her  friends  to  ac- 
\y  her  to  the   public  bath  pre vioua  to 


blackened  thus  ;^ — a  little  inhi.rumeut^  like  a 
silver  bodkin,  is  dipped  in  water,  and  then 
into  a  bottle  or  box  oinitiuningan  itu{>alpabla 
powder  culled  kohl,  made  of  antintonj  and 
carefully  prepai-ed  Hoot ;  the  blackened  point 
iii  drawn  gently  along  between  the  almost 
closed  lidy  of  the  eycM.  Poor  people  use 
soot  ahme,  and  ftpply  it  with  piitit  made  of 
lignum  vitn?*  The  arms  and  hands,  legs  und 
\iHiU  nro  bauiluged  with  iianow  taj>e  ov 
braid,  like  sandals  crosit^ing  and  ie-cro«si,;g 
euuh  (;ther;  Ihen  a  pa»te  made  of  moititeueii 
henna  powder  (the  pulverised  leaves  of  ihti 
henna  troe^ — (Lawsonia)  i.s  spread  and  bouiid 
over  them,  and  all* ►  wed  to  remain  ou  foi? 
sevend  houi'S.  When  it  is  removed,  tho 
skin  is  found  deeply  d\cd  wherever  the  tapu 
( which  in  now  unwound)  did  not  protcot  it; 
thus  a  fioit  of  cln*tptered  pnttern  in  produced 
and  when  it  is  arti.stically  and  delicately 
done  the  feet  look,  at  a  dtstaitcC,  as  if  they 
were  sandalled^  and  the  himd^,  as  if  they 
wei-e  covered  withniittcus  of  a  bright  orange 
or  brotize  coloui*.  I'^ijudly,  early  on  the  wed* 
ding-day,  the  bnde  h  dressed  in  her  bridal 
robes  ;  bor  hair  is  biuided  (in  what  is  called 
the  dreciati  plait),  sciaH  pieces  of  gold- leaf 
ai'e  stuck  «ni  her  forehead  and  on  her  breai»fc  ; 
care  is  taken  not  to  conceal  titjy  of  the  htata 
or  spots  tattoed  ou  her  face  or  chest,  in  in* 
fancy  ;  a  line  of  blue  dots  encircling  thu  lipd 
is  sometimes  seen,  and  ft  fej/ot  on  the  chin  la 
very  comniou*  A  little  r<uige  is  added  to 
heighten  the  color  of  the  checks  when  cou- 


ld iiig  day,  and  sends   to   each  one  u  |  side  red  necessary 


;  of  henna,  two  or  three  pieces  of  soBp 
wnac    candles.     liridal   parties   as- 

\  and  sometimes  pass  tliree  successive 

jio    luxury  of  the   Turkish  bath. 

&L  coficc  and  other  refi^eshmeuts 


In  India  leH-hand  marriages  nre  common 
amongst  both  hinduj  and  mahomcdans,  ainl 
ni*©  considered  by  no  means  disrcpatablluV 
On  the  ground  of  disparity  of  rank,  lcft-h»nj 
maiTiagcB  ai'e  still    sancliuned    in  Gerntauy, 


i 
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tind  »ongs  arc  Nung   in    honor  of!  but  they  seem  not  esscuUully   dillcrciit  from 
who  of  course  forms  the  ccntit;  of  (  those  hcfc  all  udtd  to. 
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mmfiinBu  Murm — wci^  uuuawi. — vis 
Jupiter  anil  the  vestal  virQfiiis. 

In  certain  African  ii*ibe8  it  in  tlcemed  a 
most  giillant  net  for  a  lover  to  ride  into  the 
presence  of  liis  sweet  beart,  astiide  a  line 
boar  pig- 

Atnunw-fit  tholimdoon  of  Ctixera^  tlie  gen- 
i?rftl  rule  is  tltfti  betrotlial  cannot  Vie  set  aside, 
but  tlie  pi'^iotice  of  difltirent  ca^teA  varies. 
Among  RojpfJoK*^,  if  tlie  Ixjirotlied  bride- 
groom dii%  the  girl  who  shonld  have  been 
iiifi  wife  is  treated  a^  his  widow,  and  eon- 
fitdercd  incHpable  of  entering  again  intoUio 
married  stufe.  Some  bralmiins,  on  the 
otber  band,  do  not  consider  vheinaelvefi 
iKinnd  either  hy  betrothal  or  by  any  other  ee^ 
ixsniony  short  of  the  actual  joining  of  bauds 
in  marrifige*  In  raost  cartes  a  betrotbed 
bride  is  nut  treated  as  a  widow  on  tlie  death 
of  the  afUancedf  and  in  many  she  may,  with 
pormisfttoa  of  tlic  caste,  marry  anotlier  j>er- 
Bon  cvcu  in  his  life^time,  fihoiild  he,  before 
tbo  marriage  is  concluded,  become  nfllicted 
with  any  serious  disease.  The  Koruwa 
koonboe,  when  tliey  cannot  procure  a  bos- 
band  for  their  daughter,  will  sometimes 
marry  her  to  a  bunch  of  tiowcrs.  The  next 
day  they  throw  the  flowers  into  a  well,  and 
the  bridegroom  thut*  disposed  of,  the  widow 
is  ciisjible  for  '*  natra,"  or  second  marriage. 
A  Siimilar  practico  ia  that  of  marrying  the 
girl  to  a  per>ion  culled  "a  hand  husbHiid," 
I'll  is  liridegroom  may  be  any  male  of  the 
cmie  who  is  willing  to  contract,  beforehand, 
that  he  will  receive  a  certjiin  sum  for  a 
divorce  and  givo  liis  bride  a  release  from 
licr  marriage  the  moment  the  ceremony  has 
been  pcrfortne^l.  The  wife  so  divoiTed  may 
then  marry  hi  natra.  The  object  of  these 
procietMliiigs  is  tJie  avoidaoee  of   eatpeoae* 


shipped*     W  lib  in  the  mn 
Gunesh,  Yigbon  Raj,   antJ 
are    worshipped, — the    l.a«t 
order  that  the  houseliold 
as  the  ceren»ony  tast&,  be 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  bu  tb 
fiimily« 

A  ceremony,  called  *' 
ed  within  the  dwell  log*  1 
of  wall  having  been  whit^ii 
made  upon  it  of  red  spot 
from  one  at  the  apex  to  sevcn^ 
Below  the  bafio  line  otjier 
made  with  clarified  butt4rr,  wh 
causes  gradually  t^  trielcio  da< 
figure,  which  i^epresents  a  geiH 
l>ecomes  the  subject  of  ad 
bride  performs  a  oeromotiy 
chun,"  in  wlkich  slie  ex\ 
cant  pantomime  the  worilili 
eyes  of  even  the  ue-  of 

parison  with  her  bt  .dd, 

bead  she  waves  a  cake  *  ri . 
cap  of  water,  both  of  wh  i  li  trh 
her^  she  neict  takes  in  h 
**  snrapo^"  which  is  oompoirod 
full  of  rice  fafitencd  tog<eibi 
mon  tK 

According  to  tho  Herd, 
Bengal,  after  entering  tlic  boat 
groom  i^  led  to  the  pWc4  wb 
rite*  are  to  bo  performed, 
father- in- law,  taking  ofl*  the 
and  poita  of  the  boy,  arrays 
clothes,  and  takes  him  into  t 
ment.,  whei*e  they  make  binii 
stool  placed  on  the  cow's 
other  things  borieti   in  tbo 
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r'CSicli  otliei*,  when  tUe  father- iu-luw  puta 
^  fl-e  hands   of  the  briJegroaui   fourteen 
mT  kooshn  grass,  tieii  in  two  BepHrafo 
which  the  boy  tiu8  anderhia  t'e«t**  The 
iu-lttw  now  puurs  aorae  water  into  t)»e 
id  of  the  bride^^oom,  and  wliile  the 
Ads  it   there,  the   former  mtikes   an 
tioti,  lit  the  cktse  of  which  the  bride- 
let^  it  fail  on    his  feet;  rice,    flowers 
rva  grass  are  next  giveu»  which    he 
iiishciid;  water   is  presented   an  nt 
:  h    a   prayer ;  and  then   sour   inilk : 
^ain  Wiitcr,     The  ofiSciiiting  brahmiu 
irocis  the  boy  to  put  his  hand  on  a  pan 
.tor,  and  places  the  hand   of  the  bride 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  tics  tliem  to- 
^ith    a  garland  of  flowers^    when  the 
ao-law  saj«,  **  of  the  faraUy  of  Kaey- 
l^at  grand-daughter  of  Bhairara* 
d-dauglit.er     of     Rama-Hiiri,    the 
tpr  of  Ranta-Sundura,  Ksharoa,  wear- 
ch  and   such  clotlies  and  jewels   !» 
uru*dasii^  give  to  thee,  Ribhaya-charauat 
fbmily  of  Sandilya^  tlie  great-grandson 
idara-darA,  the  grand  son  of  Kauai, 

I  of  Bhtija-Hari.**  The  bridegroom 
'  1  have  received  her/^  The  fathcr-in- 
m  makes  a  present^  for  good  luck, 
dds  to  it  houschohl  utensils,  <fcc.»  ac- 
jr  to  bta  ability.  Ho  then  takes  off  the 
a  of  flowers  with  which  the  handii  of 
led  pair  were  bound,  repeating  tlie 
■i.  A  doth  is  now  drawn  over  the 
pf  tbo  couple,  while  they  again  look  at 
lihor;  and  this  part  of  the  marriage 
tmy  here  doses,  after  the  boy  and  girl 
>eu  directed  to  bow  to  the  salagrania 
iho  company,  that  they  nmy  receive 
Ssing  of  the  gods  and  of  the  brahmins^ 
imin  or  a  woman  whose  husband  and 
Jiving*,  then  fas<^ns  the  bride  and 
iier  by  their  garments  with 
i  cloth,  as  a  tuken  of  their 
1  they  are  thas  led  back  iuto  the 
e  family* 

castonx  amongst  seyoral  Scytbic 

for  widows  not  to  remarry  on  the  de- 

ilieir  husbands,  but   to   born  them- 

twp  be  buried  aliTe  or  to   be  destroyed 

fiword  or  dagger  nnd   interred  aloug 

ir  hofibanda  remains.     This  practice 

in  t)K*  East  Indies   up  to  the  niid- 

11  Jith  century,  when  it  was 

British,  but  it  is  still  fol- 

iDie  of  the  islands  of  the  Kastem 

In  a  Government  Notification 

ojgn   Department,  Sinda  the  7th 

7,  the  Governor  General  expresses 

ikfaciiQu  in  pablishiiig  a  trauslation 
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of  a  proclamation  by  the  Gwalior  durbar,  re 
ceived  from  the  Governor  Generars  Agent  for 
the  affairs  of  Sciudia*8  dominions,  prohibiting 
the  practice  of  suttee  within  the  territories 
of  maharaja  Sclndiah. 

The  Political  Agent  Jeypoor,  having  col- 
lected the  fihastruei»,  made  enquiries  of  them 
regarding  autt<ee,  and  they  said  that  the  cus- 
tom was  iniquitoua,  and  then  this  custom 
was  prohibit€»d  by  the  Jeypoor  Government. 
This  durbar  had  previouBJy  issued  verbal 
ordert<  prohibiting  this  custom,  and  aprocla-» 
mation  was  then  issued  to  the  effect  that  the 
amil  should  take  precautions,  and  cidl  on 
the  zemindars,  chowdrees,  kauoongoes  and 
other  of^cers,  not  to  allow  a  suttee  to  tako 
place  in  their  villages.  If  a  suttee  take 
place  in  any  village,  and  the  ssemindar  do 
not  give  information  to  the  sirkar,  such 
zemindar  shall  bo  imprisoned  for  twelve  years, 
and  if  any  amil  after  having  receiveil  infor- 
mation of  a  suttee  being  about  to  take  place, 
do  not  prevent  it,  such  amjl  shall  he  de- 
prived of  his  situation. 

The  Governor  General  also  in  1847  pub- 
lished for  general  information,  documents  re- 
ceived from  the  Governor  Generars  Agent 
at  Rajpootana,  prohibiting  female  infanti- 
cido  in  JcTporo^  and  limiting  the  demands 
of  the  rehgioas  bhat,  oharun,  dholi,  and 
morasi  sects,  on  occasioua  of  marriages  in 
Rajpoot  families. 

In  Guzcrat,  amongst  some  castes,  a  m^n  is 
allowed  to  raarry  as  many  wives  as  he  p1oaao» 
a  Rajpoot  sometimes  marries  twenty*  an 
Oudich  brahmin  frequently  five  or  six^  in 
other  castes,  a  man  may  tiot  marry  a  seoond 
time  in  the  life-time  of  his  first  wife.  Raj- 
poots never  permit  the  rc-marriage  of  a 
widow,  but  in  some  of  the  other  castes,  a 
woman  may  remarry  more  than  once.  Some- 
times it  is  allowed  to  a  husbfind  and  wifi?, 
who  disagree,  to  separate  by  mutual  consent, 
which  is  signified  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
by  her  tearing  the  hem  of  her  gai*ment,  and 
on  that  of  the  man,  by  his  giving  bis  wife  a 
deed  of  release.  In  some  castes,  it  is  con- 
sidered indispensably  necessary  that  girls 
shoald  bo  married  before  they  are  twelve 
years  old;  in  others,  a  husband  of  high 
family  is  much  sought  for,  and  women  re* 
main  unmarried  at  the  age  of  thiHy. 

Adi  Snr,  the  founder  of  the  Sen   dynasty, 
brought  from  Kanouj,  five  Sri^nic  brahman s 
of    the    tribe    or   gotra  8 
Vatsa,    Saverna  and    Bij  ^ 

families,  Ghoso,  Base  Dutto  Guba  and  Mittra 
accompanied  them  and  those  take  the 
position  of  Kolin  Kaists.  In  the  reign  of 
Bulbil  Sen,  about  284  ycara  before  the  ma- 
houicdan  iuvasion,  all  ihc»c  kulin  brahmaDsr 
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Htng  with  the  title  of  Kulln  Kaya-sts,  r)ag8, 
Day,  Dtitf^  Giilin,  Kar  Paulit,  Sen  and  Siug 
bold  a  secotid  tank. 

Kul ill  Itralkmin  women  are  married  with 
diffit'idty  nnd  ^cnoi  nlly  to  ajred  ineiu  In  1 8(38, 
there  vfeie  1  I  kulins  in  Hooghly  arid  1 
ill  Bui  J  wan,  each  of  whom  had  contracted  50 
if)  80  rnamnges  : — 24-  in  Hoogldy  and  12  in 
Burdwaji,  wiiolmd  contracted  (Voia  20  to5Q 
niarriages  and  48  in  Hoogly  and  'iO  in  lUn*d* 
TFan,  who  had  contracted  between  10  and  20 
nuiniJigcs. 

Kulinisni  is  Mias  a  great  polygamic  insti- 
tution and  a  Tew  women  hayo  become  prosti- 
tutes. In  18ti7,  iho  ubolititm  of  this  poly- 
gamy was  contemjjlated  and  will  doubtless 
Boon  be  carried  oufc. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  portion  of  the  world  of 
the  same  fcize,  in  which  could  bo  found  bo 
many  varied  customs  as  regards  marrijigoaud 
married  life  as  prevail  in  India.  Although 
in  aucieuti  limeiJ|  about,  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era »  the  ancient  tiranm  of 
tlie  Sacontaht  shows  the  heroine  not  married 
till  an  adult  age,  in  the  present  day,  most  of 
the  marriages  among  the  bindiis  are  cele- 
brated whilo  the  bridegroom  nnd  the  bride 
are  mere  infants,  and  on  these  occasions  even 
the  most  parsimonious  parsi,  or  hmdu  and 
inahomcdftn  are  wont  toejtpend  extravagant 
sums  on  the  ceremoniep.  Polygamy  amongst 
the  respectable  settled  people,  is  probably 
Dot  more  frequent  than  the  irregularities  of 
morricd  men  in  Europe^  indeed  is  almost 
unheard  of,  except  among  the  idle,  the  ex- 
tremely wealthy  and  that  raco  of  Kuliu 
brahman^,  of  BengtO,  the  honor  of  an  alli- 
ance   with  whom  is    so  great    that  families 
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barat,  the    five  brothers 
to  the  same  w^omim.     But 
remarkable  form  of  mnrriftj^e 
is  ted,  is    that    which  prev&iU 
Kair  of  Malabar,  a    Sndra 
the    military  caste   and  aristo 
partoflndin.     Until    the  con 
country  by  Hyder  Ab\  in  I75t 
families  in  the  different    riijah 
of  this  caste*     With  them  tho 
a  woman    on    nmrri&go    not 
mother's  house,  ov  even  to 
husband.     It  is  his  daty  to  pi 
clothing,  food  and  ornaments^ 
recognised,  as   indeed  bo   oottl 
falhcr  of  her  children,  for  temf 
tion  is  allowed  to  her  with  ati^ 
ed  ho  be  of  equal  or  hiffher  ci 
Oil  the    dentil  of   her    motb< 
Nairiue    lives  witli  her    bra! 
conseqaencB  of  this  stran^ 
heirs  are  not  his  own  chi 
does    not  know, — ^biit  the 
sister.     The  Zwmorin   of 
the  reigning  prince  on 
when  the  Portngue»e  nnd^l 
6rst  e fleeted  a  settlemeni,  In 
to  the  Nair  caste,  and  hh 
be  found  there.    The  eld 
sister,  always  succeeds  to^ 
sovereignty  was   lost    under 
Tepu*3  supremacy,  and  Ibn 
frame  rnle  of  sncce.ssioii  m 
he  travelled  through  Matubari 

In  the  Psalm  Ixxviii.  03,   i 
maidens  wero  not  given  in 
is  described  f»s    one  of    lb« 
In    Hitii 
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Oenerftl  Campbell  says  that  on  one 
tion  lie  Iieaitl  loud  cvien  proceeding 
a  viilago  close  at  haiui,  feariMpf  Kome 
■el,  he  rode  to  the  spot,  and  there  he 
I  rnan  beai-irig^  fiway  upon  his  back 
thin*^  enveloped  in  an  ample «o\rorin;^  of 
ft  cloth,  he  was  surmunded  by  twenty 
irty  young  fellows  and  by  them  proteet- 
Wn  the  dej^perate  attack  made  npon  him 
party  of  yoQng  women »  On  soekinrr  an 
Elation  of  tliis  novel  scene,  he  was  toLl 
he  man  had  just  been  married,  and  his 
eras  bnrtlen  waa  his  bloominfj  biide, 
I  lie  was  conveying  to  bis  own  village, 
youth fn I  friends  (as  it  appears  is  the 
fw)  were  seeking  to  rejz-ain  possession 
',  and  hnrled  stones  and  bamboos  at  the 
of  the  devoted  bridegroom,  until  he 
bA  the  confines  of  his  i>\vn  village, 
thft  hind  a  mairlages,  the  kanya  dana 
g"ivin^ofihe  bride  in  marriage  and 
pani-grahana  is  the  act  of  the  brida- 
1  tifcking  the  bride's  hand.  In  northern 
part  of  the  ninrriage  ceremony  consistii 
bg"  a  siring  or  thread  round  the  wi-ist  of 
*de  and  with  many  of  the  races  in 
vrlietber  of  Arian  or  Turanian  descent, 
e  marriage  ceremonial  consists  in 
coiners  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom's 
*ether  (Phylu  bKudhna)  and  cans- 
to  circuniambnlate  the  village  doity. 
Ss  also  the  ceremony  of  *'  sat-pheri** 
tarns  round  the  sacrifioial  fire. 
lit  Wilson  explains  the  term 
as  meaning  a  family,  lirieage,  re- 
hip  by  descent  from  a  common  an- 
of  the  6»me  name;  a  family,  a  tribe, 
kon  their  descent  from  some  cele- 
I  Ratnt  or  regard  him  as  their  primitive 
lal  head,  and  whose  designation  they 
as  the  Bliaradwaja-gotra,  Kasyapa- 
Sandilya-gotrn^  ic.  In  Vol.  TL  p. 
the  Hindu  Tbeutre,  Professor  Wilson 
it  1^5  asserted  that  tliirteen  gotra  or  i 
of  brahmins  own  their  origin  to  as  j 
divine  sageft  called  after  their  name,  j 
pa  f  KusTp)  ia  one  of  the  number.  The 
ilayuna  Sutra  of  the  Rig  Veda  contains  , 
nmeration  of  the  gotra,  and  their  sub- 
fcws,  but  ID  a  very  involved  and  unin- 
ible  style.  The  popular  ODumeration 
fein,  however,  is  not  niicoinmou ;  bat 
icarly,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  the 
fif  India,  where  several  of  the  reputed 
tatives  of  these  tribes  yet  ei:iBt. 
.ys,  at  p.  3,  of  his  note  to  **  John- 
inicts  from  the  Mahabharata'* 
nth  of  India,  brahraans  are  stiil 
ing  to  be  sprung  from  some 
rcha!  This,  however,  is 

t,  for,  li'       _     Lit  the  entire  penin- 
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^  snla  every  brahmin  daims  has  own  Got,  every 
marringe  is   regnlated  by    the   Got,  and  no 
brahmin  raarric:*  into  his  own  Got. 
I      In  common   parlance,    Got   has  the  same 
I  TOeaning  as   tiie   more    classical     Gotra  of 
I  Wilson's  Glossary.     Properly,  those  only  are 
j  Got,   which  bear  the  name   of  same  Kishi 
I  progenitor,  as    Sandilya,    Bhanidwaj,  Bn- 
shisht,    (Vasishtha),   Kasyapa ;    but  it   has 
become  the  custom  to  call  eacli  snb-di vision 
of  a  tribe  a  Got,  and  according  to  tiieNirnye 
Sindh,  there  are  no  less   Ihan  ten  thousand. 
The  early   geitealogies  of  the    U4i)pooJs  fre- 
quently exhibit  them   aj?  aba,ndoning   their 
I  martini  habits;   and    eslabli^hing  religious 
sects,  ov    gfjtra.     Thus,  Ileh    wan  the  fourth 
I  sou  of  Proowji  of  the  lunar  race  :  from  him, 
in  the  Hfteenib  generation,  was  Hiirita,  who 
with    his  eight    brothers   took    the  ot^ce   of 
religion,  and  established  the  Kausika  Gotra, 
1  a    iribe  of  brahmins.     According  to  Colonel 
Tod,  both  Got  and  Kaup,  denote  a   clan, 
and   in  Rajputanah   its   sub-divisions   have 
the  patronymic  terminating  with  the  syllable 
*  ote,*  'awut,*  *  sote,'  in  tho  use  of  which  en- 
phony  alone  is  the  g-uide  :  thus,  Snktawut, 
*sons   of  Sukta;*    Kurraasote,    of  Kurma; 
Marr-awut,  or  Maii*ote,  monntaineei's,  'sons 
of  tho  mountain/ 

The  expcnsivcness  of  marriages  in  India 
baa  been  a  great  curse,  generally  leading  to 
infanticide  In  the  year  1850,  when  the 
foster  brother  of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic 
was  married,  about  iSl 0,000  were  expended 
in  idle  ceremonial.  More  recently,  the 
Gnicovvar  of  Baroda  on  the  demise  of  his 
first  wife  married  a  8e(5ond  time.  The 
preliminaries  took  a  long  while  to  arrange, 
and  the  result  was  exceedingly  curioos  and 
magnificent. 

The    ll»th  Regiment  B.N.    I.  furnished  a 
strong    guard  of  honour,  which  went  down 
!  to   the  city  in  the  momiug,  and  there  re- 
(  mained  inert  till  about  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
I  noon,    when    the   Guicowar   passed  by   and 
I  was   received    with  all   the   bonourt*.     The 
Resident,  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  camp, 
I  went   down  to   the  city   in   carriages,  about 
half- past  two;  and  then  the  grand  procession 
commenced.     His  Highness  was  got  up  in 
tho  highest  style  of  Eastoru  fashion,  and  all 
j  in  yellow,^ — that   being  the   correct  colour 
I  for  the  occaaion.     A  perfectly  tight   fitting 
satin  jacket  and  cont  in  nations,  together  with 
a  quaint  head-dress,   of  a  shape    between  a 
i  mitre  and  a  beehive,  gave  a  brilliancy  to  hia 
appearance  which  was  absolutely  dazzling  ; 
I  and  the  occasion  and  the  glowing  yellow  re- 
minded the   devout   beholder  of  the  ^*  ran, 
,  which  cometh  forth  as  a   bridegroom  out  of 
I  hia   chamber."     Hia    Highnesa   mg unteil  j| 
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till  it  an'ived  at  the  bridal  ubode,  which 
WR8  very  tastefully  ornanientcct  hiid  fitted 
Tip.  CloBO  by  this  little  placo,  the  English 
gentleinGn  retired  to  a  hotistj  where  retVt'sli- 
roentB  were  provided  for  them.  After  a 
little  while  they  were  Buraooned  to  the 
Presence,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appeared 
the  bride,  modestly  and  tbiokly  veiled^  sit- 
ting on  a  basket.  The  bands  played,  the 
gnns  thnndet-ed  a  royal  salate,  the  soldiers 
fired  a/eu  dejme^ 

*Twft3  not  the  air,  'twas  not  the  gtiiiB, 
*Twa8  not  the  /t«  de  joie  tbat  nine 
Fair  ap  and  down  tlie  double  rank, 
But  one  glid  shout  that  softly  sank. 
At  once  a  thousand  voicea  said 
**  It  ifl  the  veiled  Maraiht  maid  ;" 
Til©  Goieowar,  who  had  felt  the  strain 
Doepost  of  an  J,  and  had  lain 
Some  tninniea  rapt  as  in  a  tranco, 
After  the  fairy  sounda  were  o'er^ 
Too  inly  tonched  for  atteraiice 
Now  motioned  with  his  hand  for  more. 

The  bride,  as  is  customary,  sat  on  a  basket^ 
and  her  royal  lover  sat  in  front  of  her^  ap- 
parently holding  her  feet,  and  fine  corda  were 
til  en  wound  round  the  two  oontmctinfy 
parties  to  betoken  the  iodissolublo  nature  of 
the  bond  between  them. 

Amongst  hindnos  a  raariia^  may  be  con- 
cluded at  any  timo  from  infancy,  aa  the 
parents  may  please.  But  amongst  the 
priestly  and  mercantile  orders,  the  bmhinan 
and  vaisia  races,  as  also  amon^  the  gald- 
emithe,  girls  must  be  married  before  they 
attain  puberty.  The  brnhmans  believe  that 
they  would  be  as  if  guilty  of  murder  if  they 
allowed  a  girl  to  grow  up  before  being  mar- 
ried.    And  in  southern  India    they,  aa  also 
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they  may   perhaps  stipulate   tJ 
money  shall  be  presented   t-o 
at    the    marriage    time.     But 
which  13  A  remnant  of  the 
purchasing  a  wife,   is  gi 
with    all  but  the  bumbl 
days,  a  rich  hindu   would 
money  from  the  parents  vft] 
for  giving  their  daughter    to 
tribe}*,  for  India  eontama 
numerous  distinct  raoea, 
any    insinuation  of  their 
their  daughters.       Indeed 
now,  occasionally,    receive   ao^ 
money  or  property  wi^^^  *t-   :- 
the  former  practice  o! 
male    children,    is  clearij    nut 
marriage  law,  in  whicii  a  girl 
fatber*s   houae  for  her  ba»baai 
family,  ceases  to  be  an  lieir 
rents,  though  -  ires  t*i^i 

pcrty  of  her  la 

When  all   the   preliminaf^r 
are   settled,  a  day  ia   fii[ed  for 
ance    of  the    marriage : 
made  by  the  father  of  the 
relatives   and  friends   lo 
occasion,   the  invitations 
municatcd  verbally^  but  B 
On  the  day  preceding  tbai^ 
by  the  Snat^haka  Var*ttArn  H 
relieved  of  his   bachelor- hood, 
on  this  occasion   eon^ifitiiig  m 
fire  sacrifice  and  gj 
marriage  eve,  the  1 
by  hia  parents,  relative^  ^ 
procesfiion  to  the  bridn*?  b 
her  w 

tiwiewri:-!  1  DHL  rnav 
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I  both  so,  tho  brtdo  witli   most   ttibos 
ly  is.    Tribes  ot  sudras,  however ;  and 
iu  te  Uec  t  a  f il  1 1  te  r ary  race  cal  I  e  d  ka j  as- 
||P  kayat,  or  kftyavSt^h,  who  claim   tfieir 
Erom    a  deitied  mortal    c>Uied   Cliatr- 
lUso  many  oi'tlie  pi»riah  tj*ibe^,  allow 
t\b  to  i^row  up    and  remain    in  tlioir 
*  house    with  on  t  any    leeling   ot'   im- 
%j    being   associftto.!   with    tlie  proo- 
And   the  Vedas  teach   nS|    tlmt   in 
|nes,  TirtnouH  tnalden.s  r«3iiiaincd  nn- 
t  in    their   futherH*    honse  Iqw^   after 
\il   grown  up,     Oa  tho    wedding-drty, 
de   iiud    bride-gri'»oni|  are  art  no!  n  ted 
pi      (the   Abhiangana-h'iianani),    are 
in  their  be^t  and  are  decorated  with 
The  father  ot"  the  bride  has  oiected 
>rai*y  canopy  in  thecoort  of  hishousB, 
L    'whioh   she   is    seated    beside    her 
ntld  the  family  priest  commences  the 
ny  by  caufiing  them  to  mnke  a  burnt 
f  by  the  Homa  sacrifice — of  pouring 
the  fire, — ^whilst  the  priest  utters 
or  invocation*     At  the  same  in- 
tb©   Navftgraha    Aratanam,   and 

Ik  palaka  ai'atanam,  a  series  of 

ions,   they  bring    Indra,    V«runa, 

~atna.  &c.,  from   Swarga-lokoin  and 

HI  in   any  casual   articlG,  in   some 

bouse. 

seated^  the  girl  is  formally  git  on  to 
sband  (Kania-danam)   litentlly  spin- 
ring;  a  priest  ble.'^ses  some  water  in  a 
Bssel»  and  the  father  of  the  girl  taking 
td  bis  daughter's   right* hand  places 
ogether  in   the  bridegroom's   right- 
Hying  I  do  this  that  my  father,  grand- 
I  and  great  grand  fathers  may  attain 
^)  heaven.     The  bridegroom  then  ri- 
id  standing  bef^>re  the  bride,   amidst 
iffitiing  din   of  tom-toms,  ties  round 
k  tbe>  man  gal  a  s  a  tram,  a  thread  co- 
With    turmeric  to   which   a   golden 
UiVled  Bottu   or  Talai    is    attach od. 
wood  paste,  perfume,  and  flowers  are 
id  to  the  guestii,  beteUnnt  is  ottered 
latlves  and  iViends   and  money   pre* 
pmadc.     The  marrictl  coil   ' 
idam'  benedictions  and    r 
Ofn  tbo  assembly,  and  as   tliey  proa- 
fcm selves  at  their  parents*  feet,  their 
bleM    them. — Mrs.    Spiers'    life   in 
^  Trtdia   p.    281.     Sir  John  LuhbncJ^, 
<!f!iin.      Spectator    Newspaper, 
r„«  ^ .    veh  in  SibGriay    Vols.  I.   332, 
1^2 «     Brmn,  VoL  IV.  p,  97.  Kavies' 
M^  V- ^  vol  ILp.  i»a     Astlet/s  CoU 
}  m.  Vol.  IV,  p.  575.    M'Lm- 

Suvv  Mamag^y  p.  30.  also  Tranw. 
If   of  Li^ndon,  Nctv  Sri-ieSt    Vol 
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VL  p.  24,  27  X  328.:3iL      Mt\  0.  OtuwpMl, 
Eihnoloffj/  of  hid  la  in,  Beftg.  As*  Soc,  JaurH^f 
No.   xx%y.  in  Joarit.  Elhn^  Soc,   Jiihj  1809^. 
p.  128.    Purt.   il,  ithJaiitf.  3  866.     LL    Col\ 
E,  T.  Dal  ion  on>  tit  a  Kol  of  Chuta  Nif^jport  iw\ 
Joanh  Eikn,  Sih-.  Jidtj  IH^'J^  p.  182.     RcnLi 
J,  F.  KearnXy  l^tbeg  of  Sntttk  Itifiiu^  Madvas^i 
IHCO,     Account  of  Sfnue  Rtulfi  Tribes  t\f  StnUh*  \ 
Gi^H  Itulia.     Jh'.  John  Shurli^  11  iU   Rtntyca  ofi 
Sonthmt   JutUa,   Madras    18t}i>-lb?l>,    1871>] 
Gaptaiu  Qrnham  on  //«?  BheelTiibeSf  inhalU* 
m<j  Khniuh'sh.     Mrv*L  Mat    WiUunt,  IK  i>., 
India  Three  ThattSftnd    luars  vyo,  Mr,  U  IL 
Hmijsoa^  Abnrlfflfissf'f  lutlUt,    Rtyvd.  Joseph  \ 
Roh'.^ifs  Oriental    JUastrutitms    Louikm  1835,, 
Cara^-roa^Enstern posaessifutft p,\  15.  Juchercheg 
Phil    sur  Us  Efji/p liens  ti  U*4  Chinois.     S&lcc*  . 
iio^ts  fram  ihs  Mahahhurtitu,,  pjK  8   and  0*5»  j 
2  ^^atli.  ch.  12.  V.  \\\  ;  oh.    10,    21    ai^l  2% 
Westni^  Iiei\  I8*i8.     Bu/iw?/,  God  in   Iliistorif^ 
Vtil.  I,  p.  177.     William's  Shnf  of  Kala^  p. 
250,     Mr.  J,  T.  WhceUr    in  Cal  lur.    Ock 
1871,     ni4tt}irc  Abretjee  des   Cultes,  Vol.  1I» 
p,  108.     The  Peoph  of  India,  htj  J.  F.    Wnt^ 
Sim  and  L   IF.   Kaye^   Vol    I.   p.  2.     llV/r. 
Uiiuloo  Theatre,  WUsou's  Glossarif.  Laytntd'i 
Nineveh,  Vol,   I,  p.  103.  The  ZWna  Observer^ 
nth  March  18G2*     Tad's  Kajasthan,  Voh  IL 
p.  6  4*.     Midler,   Eraser*  9  Hi  mala  Mounlalns^ 
p,  70.   Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  Vol.  lii,  p,  17*^, 
173,  26a  Fro'G  Antipodes,  p,  220.  Dr.^'Ar^jY/; 
in  Tram.  Ethn,  Soc,  New  Series^  Vol.  viJ,  pi 
I'M.     Trans.  EtL  Soc.  18G9,  p.^I25.     Mels^ 
The  tribes  of  the  Keihjherries,  p,  74.     Lt'U'in» 
Hill  Trach  of  ChiUagofig.  p.  30.  05,  80,  116. 
Rifjfles'   Uisiortj   of  Java,     Vol    i.    p.    828. 
Dftvff's  Ccfjlon  p^ZSG,     Mi*Tsdit,t's  His(4)iyQf\ 
p.  262,  2G3.     Notices  of  Urn  Indian 
jQ  \h  90.     Aslleij  p.   342.     Burton^ 
The  City  of  the  Saints.  AsiaL  Rts,  IV.  p.  63. 
Eorhes^  Rfis  Mala  ;  Ilimloo  Anuah^  VoL  II* 
p,  2S8,  i^30.     W.  E.  U,  lecky,  M,  A.    HUU 
of  Eurapcafi  Morals^  Loiulou   18C9,    vol  Hi 
p.  32li,     EllioU  SnppL  Olo^s.t  tinotin^   Cola* 
brooke*9  MlscelL   Msnays^    Vol    I.    p.     115^ 
Jonrn.  K.  A,  S.,   Vol  III,  pp.    354,   :55(i  | 
Sangijrit  DUt.p.  208;  and    T    '         Pnrattaf 
p.  <y^5,     Bomhay  Gazetio,     ^  id  Noti- 

'rtns^  Fifre'      T.      flmenff^^Snulit^the   7th 
1847.     i  of  }hn}f,  <^]x.  pp.  50, 

(i-i,  66.     Indian   Mivrc^r.    IT  'hfi,    Ilin* 

don f  Yo].  \u.ji.   172,     Donv  m  PaltfS^ 

Ro^^era,     2W  Cont.  p.  SO. 
i  r  Uindca   AnnaU^    VoL  I. 

p.  3id,  34i,  343,  345.  Ward  on  the  Eindaog 
VoL  III.  p.  172-3,  CakiUia  Hcvici^f,  Ma*/ 
]868.  Transaciiims  uf  The  Botjal  Eiknol<iQi'* 
cal  Socielij  of  Ltmdnn  18G5,  p.  81.  Sir  Ers- 
k  ine  Peiry  's  B  ird  's  Etjc  Vitw.  M  *  Ltni  n  an  *« 
Ftianitivc  nxarriage^  y.  28.  Lttbhock  Ori^*  of 
Civil,   p.   7d,     WUsonf.     Hind.   TheaL   VqL 
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SingUitlesie,  Vahau, 

MARSAi  HixiK  AmamiitiiH  mangosmuas.  i 

MAUSUHANDA,  see  liiscn|itnmt'.  I 

ilARSlJEN,  Df.,  a  mediual  oUiotir  of  the 
KtiglisU  E,  L  Company,  author  of  a  hifsiory 
of  tiumatra*  i 

MARSUKNIA  ROYLn,  WlijhL 
Piitlior  ofClietnib.  |  Tar*of  Hiivj  and  Sutl^. 

V*norRavi  ami  SuUpJ*     [ 

A   climbmg  pkat   growing  up   to  8,000 
feet  in  the  outer  Hiniahija  hills  and  iti   the  |  net  a  are  dyed,  ami 
Salt  Ran^je.     Its  tibres  are  made  into  ti^ihiug  ^  a  wood  cjiJled  in 
linea  and  tbe  powdered  unripe  IVuit  is  given 
as  a  coolirjg  medicine*  — /)r.  /.  Xr*  Stewart, 

M  ARSDENIA  TENACISSIMA,lf .a>iil. 

GymLema  teoaciasiriia 


jind    reds  from    1 1 
i  **u)nngl;iidn/'  theM'u-ind^ 
I  the'^kusunibajuivM,"  or  8h 

tiimt^rins,  from  the  *"'  kouc 

iH  th«   annul fco^  or    BixA  ' 
I  Bapari^*  or  sap|>at\  wood,  ' 

and  from  the  nido 
I  iH  produced  from 
I  fruiS  and  oi  the  ^*  KHiij 

CKiKppa»  with  aulphau* 


Aselepiaa  tomontosa  Herb. 
Madi. 

EifO 


TOD£>US, 

Chittec, 


Km»,  Tam, 


Jetl-fihro, 

Kitjmabal  bowstriug 
creeper  EJ^a 

This  smnll  creeper  grows  in  the  penumnla 
of  India,  in  the  Hnjmahal  Hdls,  Pulamow, 
Nepal  and  Chittagong'.  It  has  sniall  r^reen- 
ish  yelh>wr  flowers  ;  from  wounds  made  m 
this  slirub,  a  milk-like  jnico  issues  which 
hardens  into  an  elastic  substance,  with  pro- 


the  Hicinaa  fr 

dants  used  ar« 

oombastiou  ofKMtie    veg^bib 

the  frait  stalks  and  mid*rib9 

palm  and  alura  brooght  frnm 

furd;  Masfm;  Voif^t,  537  "" 

MARSH  DATE  or  Ground 
Calamus  rotang  or  common  o 
leaves  are  used  at  Cuddaloi 
ropes  and  mats. 

MARSH-DATB    PALIL 
dosa. 
MARSH  MAT^LOW.    AtiH 


A    syrap   of  this  is  a*  oiQci 
naraens  into  an  eiasuc  Buusiance,  wnn  pro- 1        /     *,    ^       .,      ^^^^^ 
iM  i.  I  J  i-         J.U    1  ^      cent,  ana   tor    tue   Siuiio 

perties   like  caoutchouc,  and  trom  the  bark,  ,  ^ji^nai^d    syrun   of 
beautifully   fine   silky    fibres    are    obtained 
which  are  made  into  bow-strinfj  Ttoxh  ii»  5L 
Voigi  537  Journ.   Agrl-Hort.  Soc,  quoted  in 
Eoyle  Feb.  FL  p.  314. 

MARSDENIA  TINCTORIA.  R.  Brown. 


C/nabchum  tiujcriji  Herb, 
Ham. 


A&clopina  tinctoHa  Rt^rb, 
Pergularia  liiictoiiti  Spr. 

This  creeper,  one  of  the  order  Asclepia- 
ceie,   grows     iu     both     the     Peninsulaa   of 


prepai'ed    syrup 
root,— of  dried  AUelmc 
suWb,    (okra,) — of  As  par 
(eoota  moolli,) — of   Bih 
raarmalos.     These  8ym| 
dily. — Ben^.  Phar  p.  407, 

MARSHMAN,  Jo^slm., 

rey  and  Ward,    born  in    \7^i 

Leigh,  the  son  of  a  wen 

nisten     Ha  Arrived   in  Ii 
xsmm 


MAHTYN. 

Ar*  ati  elegy »  read  <1uniig  tbe 
the  deatba  of  Ali,  Ha^an  atid 


!A  QUAD [11  FOLIA.  Lmn, 


TaM* 


IS 
Bic?<«,  I  AH  kirnyp 
ji»      DirK.  I  Am  kuifif 
SAXii.  I  Muuugu  tainava  „ 

ifEnntpe,   North  AtVicn,  Ijidta 
ijk.     It^  bulbs  are  etit^u    either 
oiled, — Yoiijt,2).  731*,  Poicdlj  Hand 

l^ABAN,    a  province  and  iovvTi    in 
"iurnmh.  The  ttnvii  fstm  insignitieant 

KljB  junction  f»f  the  Gwyne  Mid  Sal- 
Ljopposite  ^ttniilnieiu  iu  I  at.  '^  32' 
L  ^7^  37^'  E.  The  rise  of  the 
Bt,  the  district  is  occupied  by  t  he 
leiig  race,  Thr«  town  vvns  tuken 
(litis] I  iJUth  October  lb24,  aud  again 
B^pril  l8ol. 

^BAN'JAR.  Jars  of  j^l&zed  earth- 
^Bhe  word  Mar  tab  an  i»  u  n  fan  u  liar 
^1^,  who  quotes  from  Father  Azar 
ite<  that  it  uieana  *'a  casket  or  vase 
lug  rtiedioinea  and  comfita»  tfeo/*'  But 
I  is  obviously  used  tor  the  great  ves- 
inzed  pottery^  called  Pegiitjr  Marta- 
from  iho  places  where  they  were 
l^|Lud  which  retained  a  wide  renown 
^HQSent  ceutiirj.     Yide^  Caihay^  II. 

[TANi  Hind,  Denmodtumargentenm. 
TAND  RAO.     See  Holkar, 
TAS.     MAfiAT.     Amethyst. 
^HiND.     Jasrainum  officinale. 
Sir  James  Ranald,  a  medical 
if  the  Bensral  army.     Author  of  Brief 
phical  and  historical    notice  of    Cftl- 
Lond,  1817. — Memoir  on  theadvan- 


MARUT. 

gnageSt  exhanf^ted  nature  annk  iinder  the 
apostolic  labour,  and  bo  expired  at  Tokat, 
on  tlio  ITtth  of  October  \%\2.—FmieY'i  Tra- 
veh,  vol.  ii.  p.  70H. 

MARUt  Hind.  QuerctiB  dilatata  and  Q. 
iucann. 

MARTT,  Sa^'S.  from  mree,  to  kill. 

MARUA,  HiXD*  Arlpmista  elcjrans;  ban 
niorna,  Hisn.  l.*^   ^Echmanthora  wHllichiana* 

l^rARLlUHlUiM  VULGARE.  Linu. 

M.  liftUiatum,  H,  R        1  M,  g^nuanicum,  Schr, 
Uorehuund,  Eno. 

A  plant  of  Europe  and  Mid  Asia,  near 
Kashmir,  on  the  Chenah,  iu  the  Salt  Range 
and  Trans- Indus,  at  elevations  varying  from 
2,000  in  7,000  reet.-^Dr.  /.  L,  Stefrarf,  }L  D. 
MARUDA  MARAM,  Tam.  Pentaptera 
tomcntosa. 

MARUDANI»  Tah*  Lawsonia  alba  Lam, 
Henna. 

JMARITDAR  SINGHI,  Tam.     Litharge. 
^lARUDUil  BARK,  Eno.  Marudu  put- 
tay,  Tam.  Bark  of  Terminalia  alata. 
MARUE,  Fr.    Cod. 
JIARUK,  Mat?,     Ailnnthus  excelsa. 
MARU.KARUNG,   Tam>   Randia  dtime- 
tor  inn,  Linn, 

MARUL,    Tam,      Sanseviera    Zeylanica, 

WiUd.     See  Liliacere. 

^      MARULA    MATANOI  or  Tal  noppi    or 

I  Marnlu  jada  chettn,  or  Manilu  \\gt\  Tel. 

I  Xanthium    orientalis,    L. — X,     ludtcum  R. 

\  The  prickly  involucre  is  applied  to  the  ear  to 

I  euro  bead-ache,  perliaps  on  the  principle  of 

I  counter-irritation.  Its  syns.  in  Sanskrit,  Bhn- 

I  takeaa,    *' devils   hair'*  also  Go/otnt  IF.  t^Ol, 

I  are  explained  as  orris-root,  also  the   ri:M>t  of 

Acnrus  calamuH  and  root  of  a  kind  of  diirbha 

grass    (Poa)— Br.    has  Marulu    ticre,   ''the 

insane  root,"  atjd   Marulu  raatanrri  ti^e  with 


\Aa^    Ti^ns.    1 83  k — Johnston    and 
Tropical  Climates. 
r,  Montgomery,  wrote  on  the  big- 
llities,  topography  and  etatistica 
India.     Lond.  1838,  3  vols. 
flERR     A  series  of  schools  in 
jia,  founded  under  the  will  of 
rtin,  a  Frenchman,  who  amassed 
Ith  in  the  Company's   service  and 
1800. 
JPNDT,  Stkoh.  Lawsonia  inermis, 
Ar.     Amethyst, 
i^, Henry,  a  missionary  clergyman 
stant  sect  who  laboured  in  India 
ceeded  to  Persia  where  he  died. 
was  beyond  the  strength  of  a  iiator- 
i<^te  constitntioD,   yet     Providence 
him,  till,  his  Tnission  being  per- 
lie  gift  of  tbo  Holy  Scriptures  to 
,of  the  Bast  m   their  own  lan- 


r  the  re-occupation  of  Npgrais  Island  a  qnofration  implying,  as  is  popuhirly  believ- 
ed^ that  if  a  traveller  tread  on  the  plant  ho 
loses  his  way.  The  word  tige  imfdving  a 
climber  is,  however  wholly  inapplicable. 

MARUMAKATAYAM.     In  N.    Malabar 
]  the  poly  and  ric  races  who  follow  the  desceni 
of  Marumnka  taynm,  or  descensus  ab  utoro. 
See  Marriage,  Nair,  Polyandry. 

MARUX,  Hi  NO.     Ulmus  canipeatris. 

MARUNRLTRU.     See  India 

]\r\RlJRI,  Hind.  Isora  corylifolia  Schaii 
and  Ji!n*L 

MAtlUTI,  MALATAtA,  a  tree  which  grows 
to  about  fourteen  inches  iti  diameter,  and 
twenty  to  twenty- four  feet  high.  Its  fruit 
is  used  medicinally  and  yields  an  oil  which  ia 
used  in  lamps,  and  for  anointing  the  body 
after  bathing. — Edtjfiy  M.  and  0. 

MARUT  and  Harut^   in  mahomedan  be- 
lief, are  two  angels,   imprisoned,  ttll  th«  < 
of  judgment,  iu  a  well  in  Babylon  for  havi 
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MA HU  V A^IU, TEh,  Mftjf>Minom  liorlcn«S, 

MARVEIj  {)f  Pern*  AlivjiUiiiH  jalapft. 
MAHVILlNGUiAI  ])^IAUA:M,  Taji.  a  Cey- 
luLi  trco  wlilch  ^^rows  to  about  faixteeu  iucbes 
iu  dianietier,  and  eight  fcot  bi^b,  Ite  wood 
is  used  for  saiidaKs  and  toys,  ttc.  The  pod, 
bai'k  and  leaves,  nre  used  in  mtermittent 
levers. — ^^dye^  ou  the  Timber  of  Ceylon, 

MAUWA.      HiNU,      Artemisia  Indica- — 
WilhL 

MARWADI,  Sec  India. 
.    ilAHWA  or  AIAWA,  Hind.  Suit  Range, 
Vitex  nep^nndn* 

JMAHWAN,     See  Khalif. 
MATtWANDE.     Hind.     Pshtu,  in  Wazi^ 
ristati,  Vitex  negnndo. 

MARWAR»  HiNP^  BauLini:*  racomosa. 
MARWAU  is  Xi  corru|)tioH  of  Marao-\V£ir, 
cliissically  MAi'i:M:>st'bali  or  iloo roost' ban, 
tbc  region  of  deatb.  It  is  also  called  Maroo- 
desa,  whence  ibo  Mardes  of  tbe  early  ma* 
Jioraednn  writers.  Tbe  bards  frequently 
Btylo  it  Mord'hur,  which  is  eynonymaus 
with  Maroo-dosa,  or,  when  it  suits  their 
rhyme,  dimply  Maroo.  Thouglj  no\v  restrict- 
ed to  the  country  subject  to  the  liiibtor 
race,  its  ancient  and  aj»propi'iate  application 
oornpteiieuded  tbe  entire  *  dessert/  from  tbe 
Sntlej  to  tbe  ocean.  Tbefiac*-bfe  or  branches 
of  tbe  Rhator,  early  spread  over  tbe  desert. 
The  fabulous  genealogy  of  tbe  Rbat or  deduces 
tbeir  origin  from  tbe  rabt  or  spine  of  Jndra, 
their  nominal  father  being  Yavan-aswa, 
prince  of  Paiiipur,  wbicb  they  say  was  some- 
"wbero  in  the  north.  Tbis  indicates  their 
Soythic  origin^  the  Abi  or  Aswa  being  one  of  , 


of    l):^<>a    tbe    Pnlittcal    Sufi 
Serobi  %} 
and  in  j\l 
burying  alivo,   prevaiUtd  to 
extend  though  confini  i! 
pei*8ou8  in  tha  last  f  I 

it  was  practised  Uj 
ferings.     As  it  was  thou^ 
fiome  cases  priestly  infiue 
the  desire  of  the  oib<erj 
family  to  rid  t^icmsol 
a  nuisance,    mig'ht  hn 
sacrifice,  the  Political' 
advisable  to  bring  to  the  i 
bar  of    His  Highness    tt 
that  Governmont  regardc 
o^  a  Samadh  in  tlie 
and  tbat  they  would  ex| 
to  use  his  best  eJidearoura  %6] 
it    It  was  also  notified  that 
not  doing  so,  be  would  iiiear  ^ 
of  GoTemmeui,  and  ll^Duml 
which  be  was  saluted  wouid^l 
His  Highness  at  onoe  iaauod 
declaring  that  Samadh  was 
tbat  any  one  assi*iiii^  at  anj 
would  be  liable  to   impris 
to  ten  years,  that  the    ja 
estate  it  took  place  won 
same  punishmeut,   and 
estate,  and  any  r^  olficti 
cnl]mble  neglect  a  caae 
also  incur  tbe  6aiDe  liabtUl 
jab  of  Mar  war  was  alto  i 

same  SubjOOt,  al tl n » n  rrli 

of  that  proviiH 


MARWARl 


^  ihemfietTes  into  twelve  tribes, 
^i  whom  are  the  Meatri<,  Agrwala, 
'»  Oswal,  Sarogi,  Kaudelwal,  Bijabar- 
rwal,  fiorae  of  these  are  hiiidns,  atid 
•re  of  the  Jain  sect.  The  Meatrij 
'war»  BijiibaT]?!,  Kaudalwal  and  Porwal 
f  the  vaishnava  sect  of  hiiiduSf  the 
ila  are  partly  vaiflhoava  aud  partly 
nt  the  Sarogi  and  the  Oswal  are  wholly 
id  it  18  from  amongBt  the  O&m  tribes 
ral  that  the  jain  priests  of  Abu  are 
U  They  never  use  animal  food^  thoir 
gB  are  fraits  aod  sugar,  and  the  Oswal 
irogi  never  eat  the  prasadb  or  meat 
i  to  the  idols.  These  races  are  less  fre- 
y  of  the  saiva  sect.  The  Marwari,  the 
Komati,  the  Modi  grain-seller  and  the 
p  are  disfcinct  rftces,  altogether  dissi- 
n  personal  appearaocef  the  Marwari 
le  desert  bei a ^  tall,  bulky,  yellow  men, 
^8  Wani  or  Baoya  of  the  peninsula 
araaller  and  d^rk  cDlored  race*  The 
^ri  mercantile  men   and  bankers  hold 

exdnsively  the  entire  banking  busi- 
'  India.  The  Marwari  of  Jeypnr  re- 
I  Ihe  exchange  operations  of  almost 

n&tions  of  India.  Colonel  Tod  tells 
i   ibey  are    of  Kajpoot   origin,   and 

m    Oswal   is   the   richest   and    most 

»nB  of  the  eighty- four  mercantile 
pf  India,  and  is  said  to  aoionnt  to  otie 
id  thousand  families.     They  are  called 

from  their  first  settlement,  the  town 
,     They  are  all  of  pure  Kajpont  birth, 

"  »gle  tribe,  but  chiefly  Pni'a,  Solan ki^ 
.tti.  Many  profess  the  jain  tenets, 
A  curious  tboagh  little  known  fact 
pontifln  of  that  faith  must  be  scloct- 
the  yonth  of  Ossi.  The  wealthy 
and  merchants  of  these  regions, 
©d  thro  ugh  oat  India,  are  all  known 
the  denomination    of  Marwari,  which 

neonsly    supposed    to    apply    to  the 

ib  and  the  Jodpoor  territory,  whereas, 

fe,    it    means    belonging    to  Maru,  or 

I'han,   the  desert.     It  is  singular,  be 

ff'  '  fft.  Vol  IL,  p.  234)  that  the 

t  should  centre  in  this  region 

p^ativo  sterility.  The  Marwari  18 
lily  following  similar  mercantile  pur- 
O  the  Vaisya    Komati    of    peninsular 

and  those  of  the  Wani  or  Bani  or 
Tix.,  banker  and  me  reliant,  to  which 
the  Komati  add  that  of  retail  shop- 
If  a  Marwari  engaged  in  business 
lemnsula,  be  asked  as  to  his  caste,  ho 

ibat  be  is  a  Mahajan,  a  Bania,  a 
Vais,  meaning  that  his  profession  ia 

the  oommerciaJ  people.    But  on  fur- 

ifetiomng,  he  explains  that  originally 
irw&ri  was  a  Bajpoot,  tbut  there  are 
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twelve  great  tribes,  of  whom  are  the  Oswal, 
Messar,  Agarwala,  Bejabargi,  Saraogi,  Ned- 
datwar,  Parwar,  and  fivo  others.  Theae  all 
suhdivide  into  innumerable  kap  or  clans  ;  in 
the  Messar  tribe  alone  are  72,  amongst 
whom  are  the  Rathi  and  Bhaga.  All  the 
Marwari  of  Rajputanah  adhere  to  the  gotra 
principle,  reckoning  their  descent  from  a 
founder,  and  in  their  marriage  ceremonies 
they  abstain  from  blood  relationship,  never 
mtLrrying  into  their  own  gotra ;  they  seem  to 
be  of  Aryan  origin.  Their  widows  never 
roniarry.  It  is  a  curious  and  little  known 
fact,  that  almost  all  the  mercantile  tribes  of 
Weatorn  India  are  of  Rajpoot  origin,  and, 
Bank  tho  name  and  profession  of  arms  when 
they  became  proselytes  to  Jainism,  in  th©, 
reign  of  raja  Bheem  Pi^mar.  The  Cheetore 
inscription  (see  Vol.  I,  p.  799,  and  note  7, 
p.  800),  records  the  name  of  this  prince. 
He  was  ancestor  of  raja  Mann,  whose  date 
S,,  770  (A.D.  714),  allows  us  to  place  this 
grand  conversion  prior  to  A.  D-  650,  The 
Banya  or  Komati  are  generally  of  tho  vaisya 
sect  of  hind  us,  though  some  of  them  worship 
Siva.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Teliti- 
gana  and  in  Madras.  In  the  north  and  east 
of  Dekkan  proper  there  is  not  one  of  them 
in  twenty  villages,  their  places  then  being 
taken  by  the  Marwari  race.  There  are  how- 
ever many  in  Pnodorpur,  and  Sholapoor. 
Those  of  the  Komati  who  die  unmarried,  aro 
buried, all  others  aro  burned  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  saiva  or  vatsbnava  sects.  Their 
language  in  their  families  is  Tolngu,  and  it  is 
spoken  by  them  as  far  as  Bombay.  But  as 
the  west  is  approached,  Maharati  becomes 
mixed  with  it.  The  Banya  are  essentially 
shopkeepers,  sellers  of  dry  grains,  doing  a 
little  in  mercantile  business  and  cultivate, 
but  do  not  hold  the  plough.  They  are 
mostly  dark  men,  of  short  stature.  lu  their 
marriages  the  bridegroom  may  or  not  be 
before  or  after  puberty  but  girls  are  under 
age  and  the  ceremonial  is  performed  at  the 
bouse,  by  a  brahman.  The  death  shrad 
are  conducted  by  bralimins.  Their  janawi 
or  zounar  is  put  on  and  the  mantra  taught 
when  married.  The  Wani  of  the  West^ern 
Coast  will  only  marry  with  the  Komati 
Banya.  They  are  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  northern  part  of  Hyderabad,  adjoin- 
ing Berar, — Tod^B  Bc^asthan^  Vol.  IL  p.  134^ 
234 

MARWARID,    Ar.  Pirs.  a  pearl. 

M  All  WAT  and  Bannu  are  on  the  nomo 
plain.  The  people  of  Morwat  ore  larger  iit 
stature  than  those  of  Bannu  and  are  usually 
clad  in  coarse  white  linen  like  the  Afghan 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Indus. 

M AIIYA  CADAMBA,  Tam.  ?  k  Tca^tt 
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ehu   and  Hanle.     In   this 


ii.gw?C|  jmviJ||t  jLywijj- 

list  of  Stmchey, 
Lahul,  Hangmng  aud  Kmiawarare  omitted 
as  Indiftn ;  whilst  Hasora  is  treated  as 
B hot. — Lni h am ,  I'Jt h n o iOfj y . 

MAKZANJOSH  —  ?  Origanum  vnlgare. 

MAS,  Malav.  Gold. 

MAS  AH,   Ah,    Heb.     Anointing,  a  form 
of      iDsiallatioo,     whidi     is     practjRcd    in 
Europe  hiii  seems  to  hitvo  been  of  Eastern 
origin,  derived  perhaps    from  the  Assyrianfl. 
The    *'  masair*    of    the    Arabs,    forms  the 
Hebrew  messiah^  meaning  the  anointed  one. 
In  Riijpntatiah  **  anointing'*  appoarfi  to  have 
been,  in  all  ages  the   mode  of  installation*  , 
The  unguent  on    this  occasion  is  of  eandaU  ( 
wood  and  atar  of  roses  made  into  a  paste,  or  i 
very    thick  ointment,  of   which   a  little  is 
placed  upon  the   forehead  with   the   middle  , 
finger  of  the  right  han(3^  and  then  the  jewels, 
the   aigrette    ar.d    necklace,    are    tied    on.  i 
Amongst    the    earliest  notices  of  this    cere-  I 
monial  is  that  in  Genesis  xxviii,  when  Jacob 
rose  up  early  in  the  morninty,  and   took  the  I 
stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillow,  and  set ' 
it  up  for  a  pillnr.  mid  poured    oil    upon    the 
top  of  it.     The  brahman  a  anoint  their  stone 
images  with  oil   before   bathing,  and   some 
anoint  them   with    sweet-scented    oil.     Tins 
practice   probably  arises  out  of  the  customs 
of  the  hindooi*,    and  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
referred  to   their  idolatry.     Anointing    per- 
sons, as   an  act  of  homage,  has   been  trans- 
ferred to  their  idols.  There  are  resenililauces 
betwixt  the  Jewish  and    hindu  methods  oF, 
and  times  for,  anointing.     Oil  is  applied  to 
the  crown  of  the  head  till  it  reaches  all  the 


ing<,  anointing  the  Ixtdy  with  < 
ing  the  apparel »  are,  &mou| 
first  outward  feigns  of  comii 
of  moarning,  or  i^ickiieaa,* 
Tod's  BajdithanyYoL  ii. 

^lASALA,  pi'operly  spit 
of  spices ;  also  used  to 
or  substance   used  in   any 
operation.     See  Massala. 

MASAILMA  and   El    Abd 
medan    hisbory  ciiHed   the, 
A,D,  6r32,  in  the  time  of  T  ~ 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Hanefl 
province  and  a  nmn  of  ( 
first  embraced   mabomedi 
a  time  set   up  as  a  propltfl 
county  as  a  rival   t'O  Maboa 
close  of  tlie  latt^r's  career.  Hei 
shtin  at   Akraba   in  a   battle 
with  Khalid   ibn   AValid,    wl^q 
Mahomed's  snccessor  senti 
fell  by   the  bauds  of  a  Ka 
Wahsha^    with  the  eame 
despatched  U&mza  the  nnc 

MASAKA,    Sing.     Qitll 

MASAUDI,  a  celebfal 
Icr  and  historian  who  wrolnl 
tenth  century.     He  waa  tim 
Merooj  el  D'hhab  ;  a  Hia 
dia,  entitled  the  Meadows  ^ 
of  Gems  wfjich   was  transli 
Sprcnger. — Ind*  m  IBiU  f'r 

MASBATE,      See    Nc 
Islands. 

MASKAL,  ap  island  Id 
Nurth  to   South  and  it  mil' 


.  KvckKa    a.  la  naXloA  a\\\wsLitaa   wVtinh  tb  iinfif>nfi fnftgf  nf  riKif ♦ 


Tt  U, 


MASJia 

LSHAr  San9.     Pliaaeolas  max,  Pbnaeo- 
1  in  ill  a. 

[A,  a  goldsmith's  weight  1- 1 2tb  part 

I  tola  or  15  grains. 

LS*HAB,  also  called   Mahtjin,  a  light 

ked  stick  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long, 

in   Arabia,  for  gniding  camels.      The 

yhab    is  of  almond,   genei*ally    brought 

/ria ;    at  the  thick   end  is   a  kind  of 

formed    by  catting  off  a  bit  of  larger 

.  from    which  the  stick  grows.     This 

afterwarda  cat  into  the  shape  naeful 

a  CJimt?rfl   nofic-ring ;  or   a    horse's 

Arabs  of  all  degrees  are  fond  of  car- 

these  sticks. 

;AD  or  Gagaim,  Hind,  a  wooden 
nent  nsed  in  barn  in  g  sajji  or  barilla* 
LSHAD,  a  city  of  Khomsaan,  popnloaa 
ire&lthy,  which  ha^  been  eni'iched  by  its 
with   Bokhara    and     Karakuli     See 
cal. 
iHAIKH,  amongst  mahoraedaos,  el- 
persons,  heads  of  religion, 
[AK,  Arab,     A  leather  bucket,  lea- 
*s,  for  carrying  water,  used  by  tra- 
all  over  the  east. — Poitin^er^s  Travels 
iisian  and  Suule  p*  37* 
L8HANEB.  BiNO.     aiyciiie  debilia. 
LSHEE,  a  river  of  Jeypore. 
IHI,  HrND,     Antennaria,  sp. 
JBI-RANG,  Hind,  deep  brgwn  color. 
^SHID  ALL     This  city,  according  to 
ir    was    founded    by    Alexander    the 
,  and    was,  for    a    considerable    time, 
Alexandria^     It  is    thirty  miles    from 
and  t'uuT  from  Kufa,  a  town   fonnd- 
ilie  Khalif  Uai'r. — Mignaus  Travels^ 

IHAL-CHI,  Arab,    Hind,    A    torch 
a  lamplighter,    from  Mas  ha  I,  Ar,  a 

PUTRI,  Tam,  Grangea  maderas- 
ir. 
3H    KULE,    BcNG.    Phaseolus   Rox* 
fW.  and  A,  also  Ph.  radiatua, 
10,  Hind.  Thymns  Bei^pyllam, 
^OAY,   Burm,   of    Moalmein,  Big- 

ilata.— ilaaf6, 

IRABIYAH,  Ar.  A  projecting  lat- 

indow,  made  of  wood  richly  carved  ; 

once  famoQH  for  these,  but  they 

log   oat   of     fashion    with   young 

^isappearinc^  before  gla^s   and  green 

-Burton's  Filgrimage  to  Meccah^  Vol, 

tU.     A  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and 

JHTJB,  HmD,  Daphne  oleoidea. 

JIB  A  TAT.  Ar,    in   Arabic   medicine 

with  laahomedanB,  is  any  place 


MASKAT. 

of  pmyer,  private  or  public.  From  **inas- 
jid**  is  derived  the  word  *'  mosquf^:**  changed 
by  the  Egyptian  Arabs  who  pronounce  the 
letter  j  as  a  hard  g,  so  that  jab*  I  a  tnountain, 
jara*l  a  camel  and  roa^jid  a  mosque,  become 
gabM,  gam*l,  raasgid,— P%riMcu/o  to  Meccah^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  Ul. 

MASJIDJ-SULEIMANI  BQZUEG,  See 
LariNtau. 

HASKAT  is  built  on  a  slope,  rising  with 
a  f^radual   ascent  from    the   sea,  where   the 
water  nearly  washes  the  bases  of  the  houBes. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
a    mixed   race,    the  descendants  of   Arabs, 
Persians,  Indians,   Syrians,  by     the  way    of 
Baghdad    and    Basarah,    Kurds,    Afghani, 
Be  Inches,  <fcc.     The  Persians  at  Maskat  are 
mostly  merchant  a,  who  deal  in    India  piece* 
goods,  coffee*  hookahs  or  kaleans*  and  rose- 
water.      Others,    from   Bunder-Abbas,   Lar, 
and  Menon,  manufacture  swords  and  match* 
locks,   for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  in 
th©  interior.     Banians  constitute  a   body   of 
the   principal   mercliantfi,    there  are   a   few 
Jew8|   who   mostly  arrived    there    in    1828| 
being  driven  from  Baglidad,  by  the  cruelties 
and  extortions   of  the   Pacha   Dand,   when 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  race  were  compelled 
to  fiy.    Some   took  refuge  in  Persia,   while 
others,  in  their  passage    towards  India,  re- 
mained here.    The  same  toleration  exercified 
towards  all  other  persuasions  is  extended  to 
the  Beni  Israel,  no   badge   or   mark,   as   in 
Egypt  or  Syria,    being   insisted    on.     The 
Jewish  population  of  Mask  at  and   Muttrah 
were  estimated  by  We  lis  ted  at  sixty  thousand 
goals  :     During  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th 
century,  about  four  thousand  slaves,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  were  disposed  of  annual- 
ly.    The  Towayli,  from  the  Zanzibar  coast, 
formed  one  class :  they  are  known  by  having 
their  teeth  filed,  sometimes  to   a   point,  and 
sometimes  iu  notches   like   those  of  a  saw, 
also  with   some  perpendicular  incisions   on 
either  cheek,  made  with  a   pen- knife   when 
the  children  are  ^vo  or  six  years  of  age  and 
the  scars  which  remain  denote  the   tribe  to 
which  they  belong.     The   price  of  a  Towali 
was  from  40  and  60  dollars.  The  ^abi,  another 
race  who  come  from  the   interior  of  Africa, 
are  said  trO   be   vindictive   and   treacheroas. 
The  Bedowi  here  as  in  the  Hejaz,  are  the  only 
purchasers.     The  Galla  brought  from  Abys- 
sinia,   were   highly  valued  ;  they  fetch  from 
one  hundred  to  one   hundred  and  fifty  dol* 
lars ;  the   price  of  the  women    being  aboat 
the  same  as  that  of  the  males,  and  strength^ 
health,  and  good   temper  in   the  latter,  are 
considered  as  a  ^et-otf  against  the  comelineis 
of  the  former.  They  bring  eunuchs  occasion- 
ally from  Davfar,  which  fetch  from  two  tA 
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MASKED    HOHSE-SHOJfl    BA1\    See 

Cheiroptora. 

MASLO.     Rus.     Oil 

MASLUN,  HtND.  Saxifragft  ligulata, 
alga  Pol ypformm  bistorta^ 

MASNA,     Hind.     Piptacia  integerrima* 

MASNAD.     Ar.  PiR.     Throne. 

MASON,  Rovd.  S.  wrote  on  the  fautia, 
flora,  aud  minerals  of  Tenasserim,  of  British 
Burmah  and  Pegn,  Lond.  18  52,  2  vols.  IGto. 
also  author  of  "  Tenasferim"  "Buvmah." 
The  Natural  History  of  Barm  ah  and  Tenas- 
serim  has  been  largely  described  by  Dr. 
Mason. 

MASON  WASP,  of  Ceylon,  is  the  Pelo- 
pcDua  Bpiuola;  St.  Fargeaa,  one  of  the 
SphegidiB.  Tho  Arapnlex  compressa  which 
drags  about  the  lar^te  of  cockroaches  into 
which  it  has  implanted  its  eggs,  belongs  to 
the  same  family. 

The  male  of  the  mason  wasp  of  India,  is 
about  IJ  inch  long,  of  a  bright  brown  yellow. 
The  female  is  about  \  of  an  inch  long>  of  a 
bright  bottle  green.  The  male  makes  a 
round  house  oCmud,  in  compartments,  into 
each  of  which  the  female  drops  a  few  eg^ifs 
and  the  male  thrusts  in  large  green  cater- 
pillars for  the  flubRistence  of  the  young. — - 
TennanL    HUtonj  of  Ceylon. 

MASR,  The  old  citadel  of  Masr,  in  Nie- 
buhr's  time^  was  inhabifceri  by  none  but 
christians.  In  it  aro  to  be  seen  seveml 
churches  of  the  Greeks  and  Copts,  with  a 
comment  of  monks,  of  the  latter  nation.  A 
grotto  qndcr  one  of  the  Coptic  churches,  is 
regarded  with  high  veneration,  because  it  is 
Bupposed  t^  have  been  the  retreat  of  the 
Holy  Family,  when  they  fled  into  Egypt. 
The  Greeks  have  a  church  famous  for  a  re- 


fel«i 


fiotioed  bjliie  Ftewnwis' 
period  a  grand  irruption 
conquered  Asia  Minor,  ai 
dinavia,  and  not  long 
Tachari  orertumed  the 
Bactria.  The  Romans  fell 
Asi»  the  Catti  and  Cirabri  fr 
shore.  Colonel  Tod  (Voh  I,  p. 
the  Asi  and  Tachari  to  be 
Takshac  or  Toorslika  races 
of  Sncadwipa ;  the  Dab»  to 
now  extinct,  one  of  the  36 
tribes,  and  he  sapposes  them 
cendants  of  Baldeya  and  Tudi 
under  diflerent  appellations, 
on  the  east  is  still  occupied 
man  race-  Herodotus  {Her, 
mentions  that  they  were  0a 
aged  relatives  ;  when  any  o 
vanced  in  yeara  they  called 
immediate  friends  and  tieigbb 
ing  sacrificed  him,  made  a 
upon  his  dead  hodj,^*Ckaifm 
p.  181.  Herod  lib.  I,  soet 
Hindoo,  Jat,  Kafir,  Kedih 
MASS,  Pkrs.  DiamcMMl 
MASSALA,  GAKM,  ivr 
elude  pepper;  cloves*  a 
min  and  cubebs  t  the  **tbi 
comprise  chillies,  onioi 
tnrmeric;  coriander  and 
marind.  Sec.  See  Maiaa)s 
MASSANAH.  See  Kol 
MASSANDARI.  Bsx^i,  C 
MASSE  H  ISLANDS, 
tuated  in  the  bay  of  Taj 
were  purchased  by  the  ' 
never  occupitd. — Hi 
MASSICOT.     Anori 


BfAST. 

Ilora*  Geo.  Trana.  1836-1838;  Bom- 
Btvoli,  2.— Dr.  BuisL 

OWAH»  A  b arbour  on  the  west 
he  Red  Sea.  Eight  or  tea  of  the 
ihips  with  douhle  the  tinmber  of 
nes  could  be  securely  moored  in  ihe 
There  is  also  a  good  harbour  called 
ip  larger  than  Massowah,  about  a 
m  north.  In  both  of  thene  the  water 
fimooth.  The  fresh  water  sopplj 
:anks  in  the  islniid  of  MiLssuwnh. 
I  fresh  water  also  at  Daha-lpah, 
aier  is  not  abiiudant  either  here 
ny  other  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  but 
y  at  MaEsowah  could  probably  be 
iby  digging  welts  on  the  muiulaud. 
fe^ier  with  facilitiea  for  landing 
MEn  island  which  is  coimected  with 
land  by  low  wet  ground  about  a 
engf  h.  The  rainy  reason  in  from 
r  to  March*  It  is  380  miles  from 
I  *290  from  Perim.  The  navigation 
•eater  part  of  the  way  is  clear  and 
for  the  whole  way  in  the  day  time 
illy  navigated  ehips.  There  i««  no 
t  but  Massowah  and  its  immetHate 
rhood  where  ships  could  lie  saft-ly 
tne,  and  where  troops  and  munition  a 
>nld  be  disembarked  with  celerity 
jr. — LUiU,  OoL   H,  James,  B.  E,^  in 

OY  BARK.     Eno.     Cinnamomnm 

iiron. 

U.  Ht?fD.  of  Salt  Range.  Stercnlia 

UR  CHENNA.   Hind.  Errnm  hir- 

Vxllde.  Ervum  lens.  Linn. 

UR    PARUPU.       Tam.       Ervum 

n. 

URI.     A  sanitiirinm  on  the  Hiraa- 

le   followini;^  heights  of  mountains 

Ls  in  the  environs   of  MauBnri  were 

ed   by   the   great    Trigonometrical 

f  India,  under  General  Sir  Andrew 


IK.  7J09ft. 
K*  7.070  ,, 
K.  7,002  „ 

K.  7,041  ,, 

.  .  7.0S7  „ 
Ctnb 

...  6,8^49  „ 
laok.  7,143  ,, 
,     ...  6.562  ,, 
»  6.641  ,, 
^868  „ 


RES.  coagulated   milk  or  olotted 

Mj    eour^  which    when  dilated 

ior  forms  ab*i^dngh^  a  beverage  in 


IMS, 

tly 
or  forn 


Cocley  Hdl,  ...  6,50<?  ft. 
CamTtlliv  ,..  6,288  „ 
Miwsari    Somi- 

D&ry  ...  6.330  „ 

MftAluri  Bazar,     6,719,, 

„      Church,  7.3G9  „ 

Laodoor     „        7,3^9  „ 

„    Baxjuir,     6,80S  „ 

,,     Hoepttal 

(Chimney)..,  7.611  „ 

Mallingarh,   ...  6,93$  ,, 

Woodstodc,    ,.,  6^877  ». 


MASTIK. 

warm  weather  equally  grateful  and  salnbri- 
ons, — Oiiseley^s  Travels,  Vol.  I,  p.  268, 

MASTAKA^  also  Chinoa  Mastaka,  in 
biudn  idoliitry,  is  a  form  of  Parvati  as  Kali, 
and,  possibly,  is  the  sacti  of  Siva,  in  the 
form  of  Kapali.  She  is  desr^ribed  as  a  naked 
woman  with  a  necklace  of  skulls.  Her  head 
is  almost  severed  from  her  body,  and  ber 
blood  is  spouting  into  her  mouth.  In  two 
of  her  hands  she  holds  a  sword  aitd  a  KkulL 
111  a  note  in  Mr.  Ward*8  work  on  the  Hin- 
doos^ it  is  stated  that  this  goddess  was  so 
insatiate  of  blocul,  that  not  Ijoing  able  at  fnie 
time  to  obtain  enough  of  that  of  gianlfi,  she 
cut  her  own  throat  to  supply  beriself  there- 
with. Ward  derives  the  name  from  Chinna, 
cut  offt  and  niastaka  a  head. — Cole,  Myth, 
Bind.^  p    94.     WanVs  Hindoos,    See  Kerari^ 

MASTAKANAGRAHA  or  Mastau,  Uria! 
A  bmhinan  of  Orissa  following  agricullnre, 

MASTARU.     Artemisia  indica. 

MASTI,  Hind.  Aloe  perfoliata, 

MASTIARA,  Hind.  Scutellaria  linearis* 

MASTICO»  Ii.  Mastic. 

MASTIC. 
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Ar&hf  Auluk  Bagdad! 

or  Rami  Ifastaki,    A  a. 
M&stik,  DuT. 

Majtich,  £nb. 

Mastic,  Fa, 

llastix,  G^u. 

Ruroi  Muitaki.GiTZ.HiWD. 


Maatioe, 

KinDOli,  Kinaobi 
Aimace^iCU, 
Almajstica, 
Almaciga, 
Rumi  mastalci, 


Taji, 


Mastic  resin  is  produced  in  Scio,  from 
the  Pistacia  lentiscus,  the  mastic  or  lentish 
tree.  Tbe  process  of  collecting  is  in 
moat  respects  similar  to  that  employed  in 
obtaining  the  other  resins.  That  which  coU 
iects  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  is  called 
mastic  in  the  tea^r,  and  fetches  the  highest 
pHce,  while  that  which  falls  to  the  ground 
constitutes  the  common  mastic.  Mastic 
varnish  is  well  known  from  its  transparency^ 
and  other  vahiable  properties ;  one  of  which 
is  its  pecaliar  toughness  and  tenacity  even 
when  spread  in  the  thinnest  coat^  on  wood  or 
on  canvas.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  resin,  which  does  not  possess  any 
acid  properties,  and  which  has  a  composition 
C.  40  H.  31  0.  2,— the  acid  resin  of  mastic 
containing  four  equivalenta  of  oxygen.  It  is 
imported  into  India  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
also  from  Elabul,  and  is  osed  by  the  natives  as 
an  astringent  in  diarrhea,  which  property  it 
owes  to  the  volatile  oil  contained  in  it;  'also 
in  all  diaeases  depending  on  an  undue  aoou- 
mnlation  of  phlegm/  Price  I  sh.  per  lb. — 
McCidlocKs  OommerciaX  J)icii4>naryf  p.  79f». 
Bee  Mastic. 

MASTIGA.  Malat,   Carbuncle. 
MASTIK,  Dlti,  Mastic, 
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MASTUNO,  SepKekt 

MAST  UK  AT,  Ar.    women,    relating    to 

MAStTDl,  fintbor  of  Tneadows  oT  Gold, 
lib  met  Abu  Zaid  at  Basra,  A.  l>.  916, 
(A.  H.  303.)  Ma-sudi  mentiona  tliar,  at  tlio 
time  of  the  mahomedun  conquest,  the 
country  about  Basrah  was  called  Arx-ul- 
Hhid,  **  Tlie  Land  of  India.'*  The  Meadows 
of  Gold  treats  of  all  things  in  natnro  and 
History,  and  of  all  at  once  rather  than  all 
in  succession  ;  of  China  ftmotig  the  rest.  Ho 
travelled  far  and  wide,  and  from  a  very 
early  aj2:e,  visiting  Sind  in  A.  D,  012  wljen 
quite  a  youth,  and  afterwards,  according  t-o 
Lis  own  account,  Zanzibar  aud  the  Island  of 
Kanbalu,  Champa,  China  and  the  country 
of  Zftbaj,  besidea  travelling  a  long  way  into 
TurlceHtan.  Ife  mentions  t)mt  in  his  time, 
A.  H.  382,  offices  in  India  were  hereditary. 
— Frairhs  d  Or^  iv.  22-5  quoted  in  Tule 
Caihaij,  i,  pp.  cx,  ccxliii.     See  Mftsaudi. 

MASUFIE.  —  Carthamns  tincforia. 

MASUr.A  BOAT,  a  boat  nsed  on  the 
Madnia  coast,  for  crossing  the  surf.  The 
planks  are  sewed  together  and  the  heat  has 
no  thwarts.  They  are  used  m  landing  and 
discharging  cargoes,  and  carrying  passen- 
gers to  and  from  ships  in  the  roads.  They 
are  sometimes  broken  to  pieces  from  the 
heavy  Knrf,  which,  at  times,  runs  as  high  as 
from  six  to  ten  feet.  A  catamaran  can  be 
kept;  in  attendance,  as  a  life  preserver,  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  to  the  rnasuhuboat,  by 
upsetting  or  in  caye  of  any  of  the  Knropoans 
beictg  washed  out  by  the  surf.  The  masula- 
boata  receive  their  cargoes  and  passengers 
from  the  ships  outside  the  aurf.  They  are 
i^wfld  by  tii^vB^meii«wilirbiraiboi>«rjiaanw^ 


iiiiuiUia^uuaft  ^w    inim  .  mmcbj 

feet  iu  length,  ten  to  eleven  U 
and  seven  to  lo'ght  feet  »u  de 
F^lr  J.  Malcolm*     E*lye,    Orfti€, 

MASUI.IPaTAM,  in  lat.  « 
81  ^  10*  E,  a  lurge  town  on  t 
Const  The  Masulipatam  ii 
lying  between  the  Hyderabai 
the  sea,  has  a  populatioa  of  Si 
collect  orate  formerly  took  itB 
chief  town  in  the  district  wh 
signatod  the  Kiatnab  dtstrii 
another  large  town.  MaanI 
posed  to  be  the  ancient  M€ 
first  taken  by  the  BritiBb  on 
1  751). 

]\fASUR.     Goz.     Ervum  I 

MASITIU,  a  town  of  the  ! 
N.  W.  Provinces. 

MASURI,  Pc»Ji»t  Br^ii 
Wilhh. 

MASWAMIKA  RAJA. 

MAT,     GoT!.     Phaseolnsi 

MAT.  BuRM.  Iq  the  weig 
is  the  one-fourth  part  of  a  ky 

MATA,  the  hindtjo  godd 
over  small  pox,  also  styled 
is  the  common  name  for  tbj 
presides  over  this  seonrfj©  of 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  II,  p.  100.      J 

IkLATA  JAN  AVI.  The  m 
is  the  analogue  of  I  be  Jtiiio 
Rajpoots. — TodU  BaJaHhan^ 

MATA*JI,  is  the  citiivervi 

shipped  ill  India  from  tbe 
times.  In  a  temple  to  MnX» 
sal  mother,'  in  Rajputanah  M 
to  the  purport   that  Ko« 


MATCHLOCKS. 

\Tk  KOOUR,    A  colossal  alto-relievo,  | 
near  Kussia  Tannah,  in  perguuiiab 
Eastern  diyisiou  of  the  Goruckpore 

riot. 

rATA-^KUCHING.     Mal4T,— Oafs  Eye. 

!  A  TALL     See  Lidra, 

Lll'A-PITA,   Bactro-Pali,  mother    and 

I  TAR.     HiKD.     PisTirn  sativum, 
TAR    RKWARJ,  HiNii.   of  Amntsar, 
stnall  or  field  pea,  Pisum  arvense. 
TARE,    a    town,    or    rather   village, 
two  leagaea  from  the  capital,  is  seated 
'On  the  rnius  ortheancietit  iluLiopolis, 
hrt  Traveh,  VoL  L  p.  loo. 
[ATAZOH.     HiNO.     Phytolacca   dacan- 

tAT  BAGS  are  formed  of  the  leaves  of 
<|jite  aud  other  palm  trees,  and  are  ex- 
rely  used  in  Bombay  and  nxany  partes 
lia  for  packing  goods.  Tliey  are  im- 
into  Bombay  from  Sonmeeanee  and 
si  an  G  a  I  r — Fa  tt  Ikner, 
kTCHE  COITE.  Tam.  SeeBnllar. 
lTCH'HI,  also  Matehlili.  Hind.  Fish, 
k.TCH  LOCKS  of  a  peoaliar  make  are 
•ctured  in  the  Shorapore  district  as 
pnmbea,  knives,  daggers,  <&a,  &e.  The 
►  of  these  would  be  according  to  com- 
a,  and  the  anionnt  of  inlaid  work,  silver 
which,  if  employed  at  all,  raij]flit  be 
the  price  of  a  good  matchlock 
it  omaroeDt  is  from  1 0  to  1 2  Rupees. 
9rsor  matchlock  is  made  at  Koteli ;  the 
filed  smooth  on  the  out<er  surface 
BiDg  carefully  cleansed  from  grease  by 
with  wood  ashes,  is  sot  upright  in 
jrlinder  of  brass,  which  is  filled 
^lution  of  white  vitriol  in  water, 
is    placed  upon   a  slow   fire, 


MATCHLOCKS. 

band  have  met  in  every  part,  or  that  the 
sqaai*e  bits  torned  witli  no  velocity  by  the 
hand  have  L^ffaced  those  irregulRrities  of  sur- 
face which  eudnijger  the  life  in  loading    The 
bore,  not  being  a  true  cylinder,  and  the  ball 
beit^g  seldom  wrapped  in  cloth   or  leather,  it 
is  impossible  thaf  the  piece slinnid  carry  with 
precision,    or  that  with  any  given   charge,  it 
should    range  so  fur  as  a  fuzil  of  tlic  same 
calibre.    Matchlocks  are  almost   universally 
constructed  with  an  oviform  chamber,  which 
is  harmless  enough  with  the  weak  gunpowder 
of  the  bazaars,  but  dangerous  when  English 
gunpowder  is  euiplDy<?d.     It  no  doubt  eco* 
iiomises  the  charge.     The  barrel  is    made  to 
swell  HbrupUy  at  the  breach  to  accord  with 
the  shape  of  the  chamber.    The  niHtchlock  of 
Herat    is  gonerally  rifled,  a  pi'Dcess  unknown 
at  Koteli,  where,  however,  fiint  and  detonator 
locks  are    made  superior  to  those  of  most 
Indian  fabrics.     The  rifling  process  is  very 
rudely   contrived  at  Hemt,     In  a    cylinder 
of  hard  wood  corresponding  in  length  with 
a  gun  barrel*  two  pai'allel  and  spiral  grooves 
are  rudely    chisellai ;  a    collar  of   wood   is 
formed  in  an  upright  post,  opposite   t^J  ano- 
ther post,  into  which  the  barrel  is  to  bo  jam- 
med* and   within   this   collar  are   two  short 
iron  pegs,  fittinginto  the  grooves  of  the  cylio- 
der.     A  boring  rod  is  then  firmly  attached 
to  till©  cylinder,  the  cylinder,  forming  both 
handle  and  guide.     The  boring  liit  Ia  a  cy- 
lindric  rod  rather  thicker  toward   the  extre- 
mity than  elsewhere.     Its  thickest  portion 
exactly  fits  Hie  muzzle  of  <he  piece.     It  fias 
a  groove  at  the  extremity,  into  which  fits  a 
Rmall    sharp    wedge      of     liardened     steel. 
I  When    first  inserted    into    the    barrel,  this 
I  wedge  scarcely  projects  above  the  surface  of 
I  the  boring  rod.     It  ia  now   introduced  into 


ro  days,    the  veins  of  the  damask  [  the    muzzle,    and    the    wooden   cylinder  ia 


ed  in  liigh  relief.  Nothing  can  be 
more  elegant  than  the  twisted  da- 
|of  Kote1i#  It  surpasses  that  of  Herat, 
ught  damask  being  less  tenacious 
twisted  variety,  should  be  made  of 
»  Bolidity.  Neither  can  be  compared 
,We  Btrengtii  with  the  gun  barrels 
[  acicording  to  the  English  process,  in 
I  the  baiTcl  being  formed,  is  twisted  at 
:  beat  upon  the  mandrih  But,  there 
ibt  that  the  Koteli  barrels  are  supe- 
tlfcrongth  as  well  as  in  beauty  to  or- 
^fimtcblock  barrels;  for  the  whole  of 
becotncs  consolidated,  and  render* 
bj  the  intimate  twisting  of  its 
irts.  The  worst  feature  in  the 
tJie  want  of  care  in  the  coostruc- 
f  finish  of  the  inner  surface.  The 
I  area  employed  are  quite  inauffi- 
assure  us  that  the  Jjpsoftbenb- 


pushed  forward  by  the  workman  who  leana 
liis  weight  figaiust  it.  Of  course  as  it  enters 
the  barrel,  the  spiral  grooves  of  the  woodea 
cylinder  being  guided  by  the  fixed  pegs  in 
the  collar  give  tlie  rod  and  bit  a  correspond- 
ing spiral  motion  by  which  a  spiiitl  scratch 
is  made  in  the  interior  of  the  baiTel,  Tho 
wedge  is  then  slightly  beightcned  and  tho 
scratch  is  thus  deepened^  until  the  workman 
considers  it  sufficient.  This  process  is  re- 
peated uutil  six  or  seven  grooves  have  beeU 
formed.  The  Herat  rifle  being  carefully 
loaded  with  balls  wrapped  In  leather  or 
cloth  is  tolerably  true.  All  the  beauty  and 
advantage  of  tl»e  Koteli  manufacture  are 
attainable  without  any  of  the  defects  attend* 
ing  tho  rude  treatment  of  the  material  in  an 
Indian  smithy.  That  is  to  say,  the  solidity 
and  the  fibrous  consistency  given  to  the  iron, 
and  the  elegant  damasceue  upon  the  barrels 


4 
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cciieay  uecwizii  xna  pamiieis  ok  i&c.  /  *  lo 
10^  North. — Uonburgh.  See  Tap  or 
Unnwh. 

MATEYERBA,  Paraguay  Tea.  Tbe 
leaves  of  au  evergreen  shrubby  plant  (Ilex 
ParaguayeDsus),  largely  cousuraed,  in  the 
manner  of  tea^  in  many  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, where  they  are  the  suhject  of  extensive 
commerce.  The  manner  of  using  it  is  as 
follows  :  a  pinch  of  the  leaves  is  put  into  a 
smiill  cap  of  warm  water,  and  theinfasion  is 
imbibed  through  a  little*  tube  pierced  with 
sniall  holes;  in  the  lower  part,  which  only 
allows  the  passage  of  the  water,  and  keeps 
back  the  leaves.  The  same  leaves  serve  for 
thive  infusions.  It  is  drank  by  some  with 
Bugar  or  lemon -juice,  and  is  used  at  all 
times.  The  plant  might  be  introduced  into 
Indis. 

MATH.  Hind,  of  Kuhat  a  quality  of  a 
marsh  hmd^ 

MAT*H,  Aat'hol  or  Akora,  are  the  resi- 
dences of  the  monastic  commuuitiea  of  the 
hindnSj  and  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of 
India.  They  generally  comprehend  a  set  of 
huts  or  chambers  for  the  mabani  or  su- 
perior, and  his  permanent  pupils ;  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  deity  whom  tbey  woi^sbip,  or 
the  saniadh  or  shrine  of  the  founder  of  the 
sect,  or  some  eminent  teacher,  atid  a  Dhai'ma- 
Sala,  one  or  more  sheds  or  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  tlie  mendicants  or  travel- 
lers, who  are  constantly  vi&iting  the  Mat'h, 
Most  Mat'h  have  endowments  of  land,  gene- 
rally of  small  extent,  but  as  the  Mat'h  are 
numerons,  the  quantit}^  of  land  in  a  district 
pertaining  to  a  Mat*h,  b  extensive.  But,  be- 
sides lauds,  they  receive  presents  from  lay 
votaries,  ask    alms  daily  in  their  neighbour- 


one  penoa  or 

sued  an  erratic  mendicant 
over  India  singly  or  in  bodies, 
alms,  or  merchandise,  or  fionu 
must  be  tbe  case  amongst  sitd 
of  men,  by  less  unexceptiouabi 
the  Sarabaites  of  tbe  East,  or 
friars  of  the  Latin  Church*  T. 
indeed,  is  nsnally  assigned  to 
ing  au  ascetic  life.  The  doccx 
duced  similar  unsocial  institol 
christian  church,  in  the  foari 
still  most  triumphaDtly  prd 
east,  the  land  of  its  nativity, 
tablish  meats  and  solitary 
ginated  in  thd  specioii^^|fl 
pompous  sound  of  that  ^^i^^f^^l 
philosophy  that  in  order  ^i 
of  true  felicity  and  commami 
was  necessary  that  the  aool 
mted  from  the  body  here  belo^ 
body  was  to  be  maoeraied  u 
that  purpose.  The  Mai'h 
entire  control  of  a  mahaot  or 
a  certain  number  of  rasident 
pies,  with  a  large  oumber  ot% 
memhers,— Professor  WtUtnti 
ceediti^s.  Seo  Jain,  Jogi 
or  Madbavachari. 

^lAT'HA,  HrNO.  ?    A 
pore,  with  a  hard,  whita   tinil 
Es.  18G2. 

MAT* HA,  or  mother,  is 
to  the  sakti  of  tbe  god  Si| 
Mjflitta  of  the  Babyloni 
Goth-Benoth,  alsomeana, 
Siva  ifl  also  called  Vali  or 
appellation  she  assumed  the 
twelve  yeaiB  of  age.     In 


fMAT.KANSHA. 
fAR,  Hjnd   Fions  reiicnlala. 
A.  or  Tirbnti,  Sec  India 
AM  Tam,  a  bindu  monastery.    See 
Mat:b. 

EK,  or  Mcihi,   Duir.  Qvt.    Hind. 
m^rerk  seed, 

EBAN,  a   hill   in  the   neigliboar- 
Dmbny,  witVi  lively  scenery,  wootled 
Bre  the  nir  is  Ira  grant  with  wild 
The   best   views  are   from  Garbut 
the  niorninpf  and  from   Panorama 
h#  evening,  from  the  latter  lookifi^ 
'  Bombay    with   its    broken  coast 
lor,  ou  Malabar   hill,  by  Mazagon 
10^  tk  scene  rarely  eqn ailed. 
larai  VAMBOO,  Tam.     In   Tin- 
I   atrong  light  wood   of  a    whittsh 
oar  when  yotrng,  used   lor  general 
Then  old,  it  is  of  a  red  colour, 
Utfong  light  wood. — CoL  Frith. 
I,  HrwD,  SaTix  sp. 
I  a  kind  of  fried  "  chapatti/' 
I  AH,  Sfte  Inscriptions. 
IBA,  Hi5D,  CitruUus  vulgai'ia ;  in 
ijb  C.  cacarbitD. — Schrepd, 
;LElSH,akoMathirshi,HiND.  Acacia 

1?A,  SeeBaddba, 
JLOA,  in  Ainhorai,  a  timber  used 
posts  ;  probably  Artocarpus    inte* 
or  jack-wiiod. 

[RA,  in  h.  27°  50'  2"  ;  long,  77** 
Hindostan,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
55  miles  T^*  W.  of  Agra.  Mean 
Ibe  cantonment  055  ft. 
tU.  Hind,  of  Chamba  Hills  :  Indi- 
•borca,    Hind,   also    Nima   quasei- 

[UR-A,  a  town  of  the  AgradlstncL 

bra,  iDseriptions,  Junacnrh,  Krish- 

Uf  Poljandry,    Eadra   Sarapradayi, 

QUI. 

ITTRA  NATH,    a    libranan,  of  the 

bllege,    Author   of  history    of  the 

licdQ  sects. 

lUSAU  Hind,  Nardostachys  jata- 

C?0,  ibo  Peruvian  styptic,  a  power^ 
ftiyle  astringeot,  first  made  known 
bdical  profession  by  Dr  Jeffreys,  of 
h  le  is  stflted  to  be  tlie  Piper 
liiiTn  of  Ruii  and  Pargona.  Dr. 
elieves  it  to  be  a  species  of  Phlo- 
10  leaves  are  covered  with  a  fine 
meet,  Jan.  bih  1839,  May.  1843, 
)m$  of  the  Prtwineial  Medical  and 
^mpeiaiiony  YoL  10. 
■iWANGRU,  Hind.  Capeicum 

HnSHA.  Singh.  Cannabis  sativa. 


MATHICARIACE^. 

MAT.Kl-BHAJL  Dvk,  Hikr  Amarantna 

trislis. — Linn, 

MATKI^KI.PHALLI.  Hind.  Cyatnopsia 
psora  loides. 

:MATOOLOONOA.    Saks.  Citrus  medica. 

MATRA.     See  Kama. 

MATKENE.     See  Kizuel  oian. 

MATRICAEIACEiE  an  order  of  plants 
spread  all  over  the  globe,  inclndinf^  about 
900  genera  of  which  about  132  genera  and 
700  species  occur  in  the  East  Indies,  few  of 
which  are  viiluable as  medicinal  or  food  planta» 


1  Oi  OR  perm  am 
1  Etlmha 
'ILi  Vernon ia 
1 L  Dcc&ncuinim 
:i  r  van  op  18 
1  MouQsifi 
1  Elcpliantopua 

1  Agerotum 
19  Adenottem- 

rtia. 

0  Enpotorium 

2  Mikaniii 

1  Tnssilago 
1  Alitor 

\  Galutella 
1  Cah'incri* 
SS  Call  i step!  113 s 

1  J 

1     i     •,        .     ,  Ml 

3  llt^tcrocbaita 
13  Krigeron 

1  RhynchoBper- 
mam 

1 

1  MicroE;loi*«a 
7  Amphirrapii 

2  Blepharisper- 

1  /  '  ^'    .    . 

r>  .-  'ins 

4  I  a  la 
1 


4  Eclipta 

1  Blaiovjllra 

2  Siegesbeokia 
2  Plneua 

1  Melampt.sdi- 

tttn 

2  Xanthmm 

1  M<jonia 

2  Wfiilelia 

5  WuHabtoDm 
1  Guizotia 

1  Bclnrocarpoa 
1  Helianthus 
5  Bidena 
1  Vurbesina 
5  SpilauUios 
1  ChrysanLbel- 

him 
1  Nearactia 
I  Glossocardia 
I  Glofisogyn© 

4  Enliydrn 

8  PorophTllum 
1  Galea 

I    ^[.1  ii'--'ria 

1  Ohrysantlie- 

mum 
26  Artemtsiik 
I  ChrysoAtC' 

phium 

5  Tanncctnm 

1  Myriogyne 

2  Spbaaromor- 

phcea 
1  Machlis 

4  HclichryBam 

9  GTiaphaliam 
1  Filago 
7  Antennaria 
21  Au&phalia 
1  Lcotitopodiam 
7  Carpcaium 
17  Gyuura 

5  EmDia 
7  Ligularia 


2  *. ,  no 
13  Tht'apis 
I  nerLhelotia 
2 i  Conj^ 
7H  BInmea 
n  Pluch^a 
5  Ephaltes 
12  Inula 
I  Vlcoa 
I  Fmiicocnrifl 

3  PuHcHrin 
I  CECfulia 
3  Baphthalmum 

species  of  Aster,  Calliopsis,  Belli?,  Zinnia^ 
lipUantbtis,  Tagetca  pyrethmm,  Cbrysanthe- 
mum,  Artemisia  centanrea  are  ornamental 
or  frae^nnt  flowering  plants.  Vemonia  an- 
tbclmiiitica  the  eom-raj  of  Bengal,  is  used 
mediciDully,  the  leaves  of  Euimtorinm  fri- 
plinerro  Vohl^  were  formerly  employed  in 
India  and  America  in  Buakc-bilts  and  arc 


7  DomnJcum 

1  Cacalia 
46  Senecio 

i  Mad&raeUa 
3  Not*' Mia 

3  K<?)«inop8 

2  Saiissurea 
21  Aplt. taxis 

1  DoiomiasA 

4  Aniborhoa 

i  MicroJoaehns 

5  Tricholepi* 

2  ContaurL^a 

1  KeutmphyU 

hi  1)1  i 
1  Ono>iroma 
1  Cnrtliamna 
1  Carthnia 

6  Cirsinm 
1  Lappa 

1  Eciicuaifl 
5  Sermtula 

1  Jnrine» 

2  Amali«a 
I  Gerbera 

3  Orooaona 

1  Bernicra 

2  Lcucomerii 
I  Dioomii 

I  Cichtirlara 

1  Trairop^ifLjon 

3  Bcorroaera 

2  Ficria 

12  Lactaca 

1  CbondrilJa^ 
8  Tani:iicoiii 

2  Iscris 

2  BarkhnfnBia 

3  firachjTam- 

pllIlB 

3  MicroryDchuB 

7  SuDchoa 

8  Youngia 
7  PrcTjantbia 
2  Hict'aciam 
I  Dubya 
7  Mn1g<3dlaa 
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Eastern  Punjab,  but  is  also  coltivated. — i?r. 
J.  L,  Stuart,  lu  T>. 

MATKICABIA  SUAVEOLENS.  Unn. 
M.  ChamoTnilTa,  Wall 

The  chamomile  plaufc  grows  in  Peraia, 
Kashmir  and  India.     Roxh  lii.  437,  VoigL 

DklATHlKA-NYASA.  Sans,  from  m^ 
irika,  a  mother,  and  nyasa,  to  place. 

MATRI.     See  Sacti. 

JiIATRI  yiSHNir.     See  luscnptions. 

MATS. 

Nftttea,  Ftt.  I      kla«a,  galeran,  Malay. 

CliatUi,  Guz.  Hind,  |  Burya,  Pitii*, 

Stutye,  Stoje,  It.  I  Ksteiras,  Port.  Sp. 

I  PfogQsliki,  Rua. 

Mats  are  formed  of  rushes^  of  the  bark  of 
treeSi  and  of  the  leaves  of  difierent  spocieB 
of  palm  trees,  interwoven.  Mats  ai'o  made 
in  all  countries.  In  Rnssia,  a  kind  termed 
bast  mats  are  largely  manufactured  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  limo  tree.  China  mat^  are 
in  general  use  in  India  for  coverinjef  floors 
and  lining  stair*eaae£>f  and  in  India,  in  places 
where  the  bamboo  or  cane  grows  readily, 
mats  are  made  of  these  materials^  as  also  of 


Andropogon  muricatum. 
Arunditiaria  falcata. 
Amndo  don&x. 
Bor&BSUB  fiAbeUiformis, 
Chanitprops  Ritobiona. 
Cocoa  nucifero. 
Hcdychiuni  &picattim. 
Malocoohfuto  pcctinata. 
Morauta  dichotoma. 


Pandanua  odomtlBsitniis. 

„     furcatuti. 
Pliooiibt  dactylifora. 

*i       eylvcstrig* 
Papjrua  pauguret* 
Phryniutn  dichotomum, 
Saccharnm  sara, 
Typha  angniatifolia. 
elephaotiua. 


The  leaves  of  the  Pandanus  odoratjsaimua 
make  a  very  fine   matting,  largely  employed  ' 
by   cabinet   makers  as   a   packing  raateriah  I 
The  leaves  of  the  palmyra   are   also  largely 
maed  for  the  palm  leaf  books.      The  stalks  , 


a  specnes  of  screw  piup, 
Burm  :  tha-bau :  knov 
screw  pine  in  distinction  to  C 
species  of  Pandanus,  which 
high  lands  above  tide  wat«r«*, 
smaller  and  iinrr  omts  are  fal 
mats  are  made  by  the  Chtiio 
fully  and  the  demand  for  thrt 
the  importation  of  rattjins  1 
few  years.  They  are  ex  porta 
the  world.  Table  mat-s  ari? 
six  each  of  different  size^i,  or 
and  pat  up  to  orden  1*1  oor 
of  a  rush  cultivated  for  the  pi 
are  called  Lientan  matt;.  ! 
plain  white,  or  plain  r«d  a 
mauufaoture  of  matting  for  si 
junks  employs  thousand*  of 
that  for  flours,  for  licdding,  1 
boxes  and  cases,  as  man/  moi 
ting  is  put  up  iu  rolla  couCni 
6  by  4  feefc ;  such  a  roll  is e«ii 
a  peeah  The  annaal  expi 
United  States  is  upwards  of 
40  yards  each,  at  four  dtdli 
also  sent  to  India  and 
Sydney,  &e.  When  ioai 
should  be  taken  that  tb- 
dry,  or  tliey  ivill  mildew  a: 
Mata  made  of  rattan  for 
of  grass  for  floors,  are  I 
China.  The  latter  is  ro 
ent  widths  and  patterna, 
amount  annually  Bent  to  th 
and  elsewhere  is  calculaleil 
million  yardis  it  forma  a  Vi 
tiou  to  the  home  conaani|¥tii 
tainiog  nearly  400 
tainod  for  teo  doUai 


been  mueb  encotimg'ed  by  the  ii*ade  at 
9,  among  wnich  tlie  preparatiou  oF  vor- 
beftiing  gold  leaf,  cuttirjrr  penrl  but- 
_:  uud  paiutiijg  fHiicy  window 
le  preporatiuu  of  sweetmeats, 
pnucipal 

manufactore  of  mattings  from  colored 

{lias  long  been  carricJ    on  Bnccessfnlly 

Afadras   Presidency,  and  those   from 

|ti,    Palghat,  Tinnevelly^   and    Wandi- 

I  are  in  considerable  doraand  ;  the   t^ro 

On    account  of    thdr    brilHarico   of 

,  and  lino  quality,  and  the  two    latter 

l^eii'  extrctme  cheapness.     Several  spe- 

~  Li*  to  bt!  employed  for  matg, 

_|ii  .  fiat  fujd  soft^  while  others 

and,  tijicj  inid  wiry  ;  the  mats  of  Cochin, 

IE  aiid  the  Western    Coast  are  of  the 

jde^scriptioD,  and  are   more  darablo   in 

Iiience.    The  chief  defect  in  thia  maun- 

I  ia  that  the  mats  have  hitherto    beea 

^  ia  long  strips  which  required   to  be 

together  whou  a  large  surface  of  floor 

covered,  Thia  defect  was  pointed  out 

i  Iiocal  Committee  of  Cochin,  who  then 

btited   two   large   nmU   12   feet  X 


MATS. 

rooms,  Tonga  mats,  aimilar  to  the  Bengal,  are 
prepared  in  many  parts  of  Southern  India ; 
the  date,  aod  palmyra  leaf  mats  are  gene- 
rally used  by  natives  for  un  and  are 
very  useful  ;  the  kildara  (  ;  leaf  fur- 
nishes a  good  material  for  matting  for  pack- 
ing, the  Mauritius  sugar  bags  are  made  from 
it ;  ditferent  grasses  and  ruBhea  furnish 
miiterial  fur  common  mats,  aud  mat-makors 
stain  the  mats  both  red  and  black* — Pal- 
ghaut  mats  and  those  from  Cochin  are  con- 
sidered the  tinest  in  Southern  India.  Mats 
of  Travancore  are  made  from  the  grass  Cy- 
perus  textitisj  and  another  grass  called 
Cooray. 
i  The  mats  of  Silbetare  famed,  rich  hindas 
I  sit  on  mats,  and  have  large  pillows  at  their 
I  ba<-*ks,  upon  which  they  rest  their  arms* 

The  exports  of  mats  from  India  we:*©  as 
nnder,  chiefly  from  Bengal  and  Madras- 


1857-8 1  £1576  |l  1869-1870   £2379 
1858-0  ^  £2505  1  1870  -  71 1  £2004 
The   internal  trade  in  mats  is,  however, 
very  ex  ten  si  ve,  as  they  are  in  universal  nso 
]Q  I  by  both  Europeans    and    natives,    and    are 
J^cu  in  a  single  piece  of  good  patteru    tl«=«f"''«  '^^^  f  ^^^^  a°d  varieties  to  suit 
.a.scolor8.Then,ateofTanjore    everybody  s    aste    and  means.     Baropeans 
ly  are  creditable  "*°  ""'?  *"^  better  kind  ot  mats,  and  almost 

pli^iii  coir  mattiug  of'lUlabar,  and  ,  f*'=''»«'''«'y  l"*"  ^^^  «°^«-'''K  ^f^oo™ '«>  t'»«'- 
■ared  red  and  black  matting  of  Canara,  !  iK'uses.  b"*-  ^t'ves  employ  them  for  a  vane- 
»own.  Adoor  mat  made  of  Aloe  fibre  !  ^^  ",'  "'^^f  P»T'ose8,  such  as  to  sleep  upon, 
ibnfnre  is  a  novel  and  useful 


raana- 
liis  substance  is  well  suited  to 
t  ure  of  rogs  and  carpets,  as  it  is 
I  strong  and  nearly  white ;  arid  can  be 
1  the  most  brilliant  colors  and  manu- 
iuto  cloth,  damask,  and  imitation 
cloth.     The  local  names   of  the 

Jgha^it    ...  Manha  Too  Paya. 

li'edoongimad  CooroQ  Nare  Virnl^ec, 

|)iaut  Anjf^Pookctty  MoakoyA 
Vtslle 

„  Sli'^-"^i''t^-i^Ti,  Viralleo. 

„  lCt>l  si  rail  60, 

„  Keti  •  V'irellft. 

made  in  the  Laecadive  Islands, 
I  oocoannt  leaf  cat  out  of  the  heart 
tree  jnst  boforo  it  unfolds.  These 
^  in  the  islands  as  sails  of  ships  : 
iiic  qtinlity  and  much  esteemed 
rted.  Li  the  peninsula  of  India, 
tbe  most  common  and  moat  gener- 
cttats  are  formed  of  the  bamboo, 
|e  with  the  shining  outside  strips 
for  matting  of  rooms  whpre  the 
ttofc  procurable.  Common  bamboo 
sed  for  lining  vessels  previous  to 
F^ttrgo and  for  covering  bailock  carts. 
mat3    aro    generally  preferred    for 


smoke,   4c.     Every    mahomedan,    however 

I  poor,  after  having  performed  the  prescribed 

I  ablutions,  spreads  a  small   mat  before  him, 

while  saying  his  prayers.     The   hindu  uses 

I  it  aa  a  sort  of  table-cloth  ;  in  many  a   poor 

but  it  constitutes  the  only  piece  of  furnitm-e 

perceptible.     The  finest  kinds  of  the  Bengal 

matting,  are   manufactured   at  Midnapore, 

near  Calcutta*  These  are  only  manufactured 

to  special  order,  but  can  be  made  of  any  &ize 

required.  The  price  varies  according  to  the 

size  ot'  the  border,  which   is  coloured   either 

red  or  black, and  one  large  mat,25  feet  square, 

cost  at  Midnapore  W£.  Smaller  mats  may  be 

valued  in  proportion.     But  besides  these  ei 

tremely  ^ne  mats,  a  description  is  manufji 

I  tared,  of  wbtch    considerable    nun) hers   are" 

exported  to  ^fadra,^,  Bombay,  Manritius,  and 

.  South  Australia,    these   are    much  fihcaper, 

and  a  good  stroug  mat,  about  20  feet  square, 

may  be  had  for  4£  if  plain,  and  5£  lUd,  with 

a  black  or   red    boi*der.     The  mats  next  in 

point  of  fineness  are  those  from  Jessore,  also 

I  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  aod  called  Sittul- 

puttee  ;  these,  however,  are  never  luade,  for 

I  India,  of  the  size   of  an   entire  room- floor, 

I  but  only  in  the  shape  of  rugs,  and   have  in-» 

I  variably  a  red  border,  sometimes  also  a  red- 

i  flowered  centre.     They  are  generally  made 


1% 


to  onrnitm  fietion^  or 

in   the    Hebrew    script ti 
nsseuts  tn  the   opinion  ol 
fahle  of  Satuni   waa  rail 
tory  of  Noah :    he  eho 
Menu,   SatyftTrata,   co 
and    chamcfer.     In  hia 
believe  the  whole  earth 
trojed  by  a  flood,    incladin 
who  had  become  corrupt,  e. 
prince  himself,    the  mvvitx 

several  wives;  who,  b 

entered  a  bahitra,  or 
panied  by  jmirs  of  an  nut 
assominff  the  form  of  a  fish 
ark  to  be  fastened  by  a  cu' 
vast  serpent,  to  his  sttipimdoi 
thereby  until  the  flood 
and  Brahma  Mew  a  m 
gi'iva,  who,  while  Brahma 
the  end  of  a  kalpa,  stole  t] 
mankind  had  conseqneiitJy 
depths  of  ignorance  and 
mighty  deraon  is  called  the  prw 
a  name  which  means  horse- ue 
bavin^  been  recovered,  the  ^ 
tjressively  re- peopled  with  pi 
dasceudantaof  the  devuut  Sol 
favoured  companions.  The 
avatar  a  i^  the  subject  of  the 
&>acrud  puem^  cuQaLsttng  of 
and  is  concisely  told  in  the 
the  Sri  Bhaga^atai  or  hfu  of 
W.  J*yne4  Afiatic  Researches ^  ' 

MATSYA,  a  country  whi 
-'  ■  ■'  TTies   said    to  be 

The  hitidn  nwei 


India  are  made  by  a  special  custe,  who  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  that  description  of 
manufacture-  As  everybody,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  uses  some  kind  of  mat,  a  very 
large  number  of  people  mast  be  employed  in 
making  mats  to  supply  the  demand,  not  only 
of  the  immense  local  population}  bat  also 
that  for  export. 

A  kind  of  mat  is  made  of  rashes,  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  snn  for  three 
days ;  when  abont  to  be  used  they  are  soaked 
in  water  for  an  hour,  and  then  split  into 
thin  strips.  It  is  made  more  or  Icrb  fine, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  mat  required. 
If  the  border  of  the  mat  ia  to  bo  coloured, 
the  ruslie&i  are  dipped  into  u  red  dye  to  the 
necessary  depth.  This  process  of  manufac- 
ture consists  in  plaiting  the  rashes  thus  pre- 
pared on  threads  tiglitly  strung  between  two 
bambooH,  a  sley  being  used,  as  in  weaving, 
for  compressing  them  tightly  together.  The 
&iest  kind  of  mats  take  from  one  to  six 
months  to  manafacturo,  both  the  time  oc- 
cupied and  the  cost  depending  on  the  size 
required.  Small  mats  are  much  used  by  the 
natives,  but  of  an  inferior  and  uheaper 
quality.  Mats  of  this  kind  are  exported 
largely  to  Calcutta  and  tliey  can  be  made  of 
any  patteinj,  Price  up  to  300  hs. 

In  North  Areot,  in  1802,  tliere  were  sixty- 
threem^t  weavers  in  Wanda  wash,  faix  of  whom 
are  reported  to  be  skilful  workmen.  The  reeds 
or  grass  of  which  their  uiat^  nre  nnulegrow  in 
kasha  Wandawash,  on  ri  kaui  of  land,  whicli 
is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a   tank.     They 

jii,..  .1    ,   .--  ,1^  cultivated   inPjdh-^^ ^ 

and   Cuddalojpo  ia  tL 


HATULUNGA- 

Hou tenia  may  bowevet*  with  f  he 
TOToted  to  a  deity,  and  Co!.  Tud 
hat  when  one  dny  he  had  thrown 
b:  a  hike,  which  fihounded  with  a 
Wi^  biii  paiJtimo  was  ititorrnpted 
ige  from  tlio  recent,  Z?dini  Siupfi 
iplain  Tud  that  Kotidi  and  all 
wm*o  at  his  dispo^a] ;  but  these 
r  to  Kaiiija.  On  which^  C^>Ioiit;l 
diately  dt:sisted,  aud  tlie  tish  were 
;o  the  safeguard  of  the  dcit}'.  In 
red  tank,  tisfi  will   feed  IVum  the 


MAUHAHL 

MATURA  on  the  cast  coast  of  Ceylon,  wi 

lat.  5  ^  58*  N.  loiitj.  80^  'SV  E  is  a.  consi- 
demblo  town  with  a  fort. 

Many  gems  liHve  been, from  ftncienttimc8,ex- 
ported  fVoraCt*ylon,w)ieie  the ruby^ amethyst, 
topaz,  sapphire,  spinelh  ,  chryaoheryl,  conitt- 
dum  and  ciiMiamou  si  one  nre  i'oaud  Lu  great 
abuD dance,  bnt  not  emeralds.  The  ^HpphireB 
which  arc  red,  pijrple,yellowJilue,  white,  and 
star-stone,  mv  met  with  at  M>itniaand  Saf- 
fraprani,  and  rubies  aJid  sapphirea  at  Badalta 
and  Saifmgam,  Tlie  white  Tonrmnlin,  or  Mii^ 


[  in    tho  Malianaddy,   wheie  it  in  [  ttirese  Diamond,  called    in  Singhale»e,  BudA 


fi  broad,  he  telli*  us,  iish  will  follow 
}&  liltlts  burnt  rice, — Tad's  'iVa- 


I 

SkSHI      Tkl.     Lit 
nt   or   Sarcogtomma  and  in    Tel 
ili  kura  which  is  an  Alternanthera. 
^A  PlJHANA.hJee  Krishnn.Matsya, 
^'KNDEI     or    Macchendri.       See 

LDEEN,  a  common  name  amon^t 
r  northern  India,  and  applied  by 
t>  aod  Gboorka  soldiery  to  all  the 
toldicra   of    1857 — 8-U  ;    properly 


LI  8HAGGA.  Hind 
( for  rrh'sieuiog  plaster. 
lKARULU.    TitL.   var. 


lKDA.     The  most  impressive  and 
jst  ruins  in  Kaslimir,  are  Mattaud, 


Tnrenmli^  is  a  tupa^  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

The  Zircon    fiiioily    is   richer    in    Ceylon 

than  ill  any  other  part  of  the    world.     It  is 

fishes-eye,  |  found  in  the  districts  of  Matara  and   Sufl'ra- 

j  pinj  ;  and  is  most  abundant  in    the   former. 

I '^Matura'diamond"  is  the   name   applied  to 

its  hnest  varieues  by  the    dealers   lu   gemd. 

I  Besides    tlm    two    well-es^tablished    species, 

I  common   zircon,    and  hyaciuth,    there  is  a 

I  third,    mnssive*   opnque,  and    mi  crystallized, 

aud  of  a  dnrk  brown  colour,     Sf>eeimena  of 

it  from      SatlVugam  weigh    two    or    three 

ounres.     The   ye  Now    varieties   nre  sold  by 

the  natives  as  a  peculiar  kind   of  topaz,  tiju 

green  as  tourmalines,    the   hyacinth  red,  as 

inferior  rubies,  and  the    very  light   grey,  as 

imperfect  diamonds.     All    the  varieties   are 

fouud  iu  the  beds  of   rivers,  or  in   allavial 

ground,  which,  buth  in  SallVagam   aud  Ma* 

turn,  ts  of  the  same  kind. — Horshurgh.  Than* 


of    Swat; 
of  Oryata 


e  miles  east  of  Islamabad.     This  [  hertfs  TmvcU^  Vol    IV.  p.  till). 


\  been  the  subject  of  much  eon 
a  respect  ot"  its  age  aud  dedica- 
Jencra!  Cunningham  believes  t!tat 
tiou  was  to  the  sun,  Mat»u  being 
iption  of  the  Sanskrit,  ^farttand 
\^  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
bgini,  translated  by  Mr.  Troyer, 
uifiit  aussi  dans  le  villiige  Sinha* 
tftnctuairc  au  so  lei  I,  lequel  sous  le 
uiHparasvvami,  acq  ait  nne  renom- 
I  ue  par  tout/*  JVL  T  roy  e  r ,  h  o  w  e  ver , 
declares  iu  his  translation,  that 
O  was  dedicated  to  the  fuu  ; 
Qmiiugham  believes  that  two  dif* 
ices  were  iudicitted  in  the  abi>ve 
,  the  temple  of  itanapnraswami, 
to  Siva;  and  seeond,  tho  temple 
ud,  mentioned  by  the  Itaja  Taran- 
k  sarrouuded  by  a  colounade, 
iR.  Hind.  Lathyrussativasalso 
rum. 

-KI- PHALLI.  DtK.    HiKD.    Cya^ 
KnUoidcs,  D,  a  \V.  Sf  A,  W.  Ic. 
f  BACHCHALI    also   Bachchali 
tcia  tctrandra,  R.  iii.  771 — Mattu 
t^  abort  or  small  ba&ellaJ' 
(Ga,  Siajj,  Citrus  luedica. — L, 


MATUKA  TEA  TREE.  Cassia  auricu- 
lata  Linn,     Ro.rb,  * 

MATOEISHWA.     Sans.    Wind. 

lilAT-WAN-LIN.  A  Chinese  account  of 
India,  translated  from  tho  Wan- been- t-huog* 
Kaow,  or  deep  researches  into  aucient  docu^ 
ments. 

Matt,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  a  boose 
servant  who  cleans  «p  :  supposed  to  be  from 
the  English  Male,  or  from  the  ilulayalam 
^letti,  an  infer inr  servant,  an  under  servant 
who  cleans  dishes,  shoos,  &c. 

ArATYAH.     Hind.     Rohi  of  Punjub. 

MATZBANO.     HtKi>,     Abelia   tnUora. 

HAU.\S.     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

MAUD,     HiS0.  Elensino  comcana,  GmrL 

M  AUDEKKE.  Mauv.  CucarbiLi  citrnllna. 

MAUES,  I).  C»  135,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Scythian,  the  heatl  of  one  of  the  tribes 
that  broke  into  I3actria  between  loQ  to  140 
B.  C.  and  ho  seems  to  have  held  communi- 
cation with  Azes.  The  obverse  of  his  coin 
contains  the  king  with  a  trident^  a  Tartar 
war  weapon,  setting  hia  foot  on  a  prostrate 
enemy. 

MAUHARI.  H1110.  species  of  Solsnum. 
Bari  Mauhari   ts    S.   sanclumi   aud    Chgti 
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ruuiiiu^   iu»-UK8  •  iw — Miuujus — Jciuiiui||wi!nB~T 

iiavigatiOTi. 

MALIL8ARI.  Hind.  Jlimu.sops  eloii^u 

MAULVl,  Hind,  A  leavued  maliumeduu, 
a  linctia'  of  law  or  litcrafuru,   *1'C*  i 

iLAUiJlLl  ASLiriOA.  LtNN,  Sytu  of 
Bii-nintftcniia  Rpeciosa.     Linn, 

MAUN  BHOVV,  a  sect  formed  by  Krishna  , 
Bhnt*     Tiiev  inculcate  the  sacredtiesH  of  the 
VedaSj  but  deny  that   of   the   Furtiniis  and 
iiifa.     The  sect   are     hind  a   mendicant   do 
votees,  who    wiM-ship    Ki'isUna.      Tliey    are  ^ 
roadily  recognised    by  their  bhick   chjtluug.  , 
Brahrains  aftsort  that   the   Erst  of  Uie  Man  j 
Jihow  was  the  son  of  a  brabiuau  by  a  Mang 
woman,  but  the  sect  claim  a   fabulously  far 
descent  from  the   begfinuiug   of  the  world. 
Their  chief  locality  is  in  the  country  between 
the  Syhadri  hills,  and  thoea.st  Gond  country 
on  thec{LSt  of  Berar,  and  between  the  Kistna  i 
river  and  Malwa.     A  few  are    to  be    found 
in  the  Punjab.     They  dwell  iu  mat*hs,  the 
chief  mat*h  bcinj?  at  Rod  pur  neai'  Ellichpnr, 
Ooo  mark  her.     They  resemble  in    their  rela- 
tions, some  of   tho    Christian  monks.     Tboy 
are  believers  in  Krishna ^  as  his  life  is  de- 
tailed iu  the  Bhagwftt  or  ei^ht^ienth  Parana, 
and  they  reject  all  other  hindu  8hasLra  and 
do  not  wor-ship  other  hind  do   gods. — CapL 
Mackintosh  in  No.  10,  Jaih  ly^JO,  M.  J.  L.  k  S^ 

AIAUNBHOOM  and  Singhbhoora,  are 
districts  in  Cliota  Nai»pore.  The  mortality 
frora  the  famine  of  1806  fell  on  the  popu- 
lation about  the  sarae  lis  iu  Orisfia. 

MAUNU.orMAN,  ameasinre  "  '  *  f  of 
India, which  varies  from  '25  lbs  t^  f  d- 

;  to  tho  substance  w« 


pcrflorens,  is  a  very  eletfant 
witli  dark  bine  and  white,  aUa 
ed  tlowei's»  both  these  arc  wi 
trellis  work  and  stre  easily  gn 
the  plants  thrive  well  in  a  gi 
iu  pots  or  on  tbe  ground. — 

MAURI.  Hind.  Ervumleni 

MADRl  CONWAI.  a  greaJ 
Mysore. 

MAURITA  CARAXA.  Tbi 
the  leaves  are  used  aa  a  tbatG 
Seevtaii, 

MAURITIXTS  or  We  of  Pf 
about  300  miles  west  of  B 
mountainous*  It  extends  in 
W,  direction,  its  south-west 
lat  ii0'*28*  S.and  long.  57^ 
uorth*east  point  iu  lat,  19^  5 
30*  E. — Ho  J  ithur(fh , 

MAURITIUS    IPECAC 
nanchum  ipecaehuaua, 

MAU  ROD  a  race  In  tho  n 
in  the  26 th  degree  of  N*  L 
L,  betwt-en  tho  GialaTi  S 
Myange  Sgiume  ' 
source  of  the  Iru    . 

MAURU,  Hind.  UlmuAeri 
dilata. 

M AURYA  a  dyiULstjr  of 
by  Cliandragupta  the    Sfuidj 
Grreektt^but  which  was  svrept 
die  of  tbe  oth  century.     CI 
die  iUeg^itimnte  son  of  tbe 
beautiful,  but  low  ca^te^ 
ho  obtained  tbe  desi 


MAYA, 


idragnpta.  Magadba.  BarbadraHia, 
iUSOLEUM,  Most  of  the  mahomedana 
Adkk    hury   tlieir    great    men    under  a 

iJenm.  The  uiansoleum  tomb  of  Hania- 

wtth  its  widte  marble  dome  is  acfxis- 
object  for  miles  around.  It  co8t 
CM  of  rupees  and  was  erected  by  his 
"W  Harnida  Baua  begum,  who  is  also 
ted  near. 

Ur   KI  BAJI.    HiNi». 

BOB  aUo  A.  tri»tm. 

OJYE  DE  JUIFj  Fb.  CorcLorua  oHto- 

TTZA,  An*  HiND.  FiiRs.  A  village. 

UKAKILLA,  Si\  Camomile. 

,VAm,  Malhal.  ^langifera  Indica  LinUi 

.TILING UM,   Tam.  Cratieva  nurvala 

also  C.  Roxbnr^bii  and  C.  tapia. 

.VlLIKGHUll  PUTTAY,  Tam.  bark 

lUDTA  Ro3ibnrghii. 

YIL-KARA,  Malkal.  Mimnsops  kaki 

VILAN,MAL.a  servile  tribe  in  Malabar. 
WAL,  Hind.  Celosia  cristata. 
iWAhj  AlAttK.  fertile  vallejs  af  Maha- 

^WALl,  the  mouutatn  valleys  of  the 
idri  ran  go  ccimmencing  at  the  western 
ity    and  extending-  about  100    mileB 

fWAN,Hr\[>.  A  tree  of  Chota  Nagpore, 
i  soft,  grey  wood-— Oal.Otti.  Ex.  1862. 
iWAli;  Malay.  Hose. 

WAR-UN-NAHR,  The  temtory  he. 
Ilie  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartee,  and  be- 
Z  to  Bokhara  and  Kokand  and  Kliiva 
ir,  at  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxas.  *'It 
BG  he  described  ns  the  country  which 
ond  the  river  Oxus,'*  Transoxiaua 
ing  Br»khara  and  Samarkand* 
WA-TREE,  AjfOLO-HiKJ>.  Bassia  lati- 

^W^EIi-GHILA,  Hma  Bauhinia  lace- 


|W-SEED,  The  greyish  blue  variety  of 

»eed. 

5CC1S,  Port.  Mace. 
JJT   or  Buxtangha  May,  Tam.  Srhlei- 

trjjoga. 

JTA,  with  the  hindoos,  moraiij  mean  a 
more  than  the  nothingness     of  this 
ttcally,  tho   inability  of  man  to 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and 
ically,    it    ia    identical    with    the 
Bent  ley »     On  Maya  or  Illusion, 
in   this  life,   man^  as  in   a 
delight  in  eating,  drinkiug,  and 
tjoy  tnenta,  but  as  soon  as  he  awakes 
'  CO  longor  pleasure,  for  the  joys 
of   bis  lU'c  ar€  as  onrcul  as 


MAYl. 

direama.  By  devout  abbtraotion  (that  is,  by 
meditating  on  God)  man  awakes  to  a  know- 
ledge of  divine  tnithst  and  iirick  his  former 
enjoyments  nothing  but  illusion.  Thus,  a 
supreme  et-ernal  Spirit,  Hie  Creator  of  all, 
pervades  all,  and  will  fiiinlly  destroy  all;  in 
tine,  all  things  are  Maya  which  do  not 
proceed  Irom  the  light  of  divine  knowledge. 
By  the  vaishnaiva,  Laki«mi  is  called  Maya, 
Amarantus  '  or  Ada  Maya.— The  inextricable  diflieulties 
attending  the  vulgar  uotion  of  ni.itLiiiil  sub* 
staaoe  oonoerning  which 

"  We  know  this  only,  that  wt-  T.«>tFi!)i^^  >.iiow  ' 
induced  many  of  the  ancients,  and  some 
moderns,  to  believe  that  the  whole  ciH^a- 
tion  was  rather  an  energy  than  a  work,  by 
which  the  inBnite  Being,  who  is  present  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  exhibits,  to  the  minds  of 
hia  creatures  a  set  of  perceptions  like  a 
wonderful  pietui'e,  or  piece  of  music,  always 
vaned,  yet  alvvnys  uniform  ;  so  that  ail  bodies 
and  their  qualities  exist,  indeed,  to  every  wis© 
and  useful  purpose,  but  exist  only  as  they  ai'e 
perceived.  This  iihisive  operation  of  the  deity 
the  hindu  philosophera  call  Maya,  or  De- 
ception— Mfifn%  p,  73.  CoU'f  Mijth*  Hind* 
I  jK  SS9,  See  Kama* 

^lAYA  also  Majoopha!,  Gcz.  HrND.  Galls, 
MAYA   DEV^I,    See  Boddba;    Burabur 
Caves. 

MAYA  AH,  BuRM.  Is  a  tree  the  sixe  of 
an  apple  tree.  Fruit  excellent,  size  of  a 
plum,  purple  colour ;  sweet,  smaii  seeds.  It 
is  said  to  grow  in  the  celestial  regions,  aud 
to  1)6  a  favourite  food  of  tlie  Nat. — Malcolm 
V.  1.  p.  180. 

MAYALA  ERIKATA,  or  Mai  eriklta 
Tkl.  Celastus  paniculatus,  Wihl, 

MAYAL-KLBAJI,  Mahh.  Basella  alba^ 
Linn, 

MAYAMA-ANAJVf.  See  India. 

MAYAN,  BoRnr  Mangifera  oppoaitifoliai^ 

MAYANG,  Sec  Siughpo. 

MAYA-PHAL,  Sans.  Galls. 

**  JiL4.YA  SHUTli  ARABl/*  Aa.?  Ronnet_ 
from  stomach  of  camels.  The  genuine  article 
is  brought  Irom  Ai'abia,  and  gellji  at  a  higkl 
price  about  4  oz.  for  8  Rupees. 

MAYAVATT,  Saus.  from  maya,  delusioitUg 

M AY- B YOUNG,  a  hard,  tough,  knott^ 
wood,  which    tJie   Tavoyers  select  for   an- 
chors to  their  large  boats,  wooden  aochori 
laden   with  stones   oonstitutiug  the  greater^ 
part  in  ago. — Mason*  , 

MAYDl-PANDU,  Tel.     Figs. 
MAYER.MOOTHA.  See  Jewellery. 
MAYGHUM  VAIRU,  Tam   China  Boot 
MAYHARI  and  Talopoth>   Rvx:^.    Cassia 
aariculata. 


WJ 


MAZAFFAR  JUNG. 
MAYI  or  Rolanga,  Tel.  SchloicUna  tii* 

MA1?*KLIN,  BniiM.  A  Tnroy  timber, 
nsed  for  rndders  and  anchors. — lh\  Wnllich, 

MAY-KUANG,  A  deep  bioaii  river  i>f 
G&nibotita.  !(-  takes  lU  riKe  in  Tilu't  and 
flows  flirongli  Laos.  Cambodia  arul  Cochin- 
China^  forming  a  delUi  at  iL%  entering  the 
China  spa  hv  nnniernns  cb«iinelR. 

MAY-MAKA,  Blrm.  A  Tavoy  timber, 
used  in  ship  bnilding^. — Dr.  ]y^aUieh. 

MATXDIR,  DuK.  Lawaonia  incnnis, 
Henna* 

MAY-PHUL,   Dlk.     Saks.     Galls. 

MAYPOLE,  These  are  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  every  hindoo  villa^^e  in  the  happy 
vassant  or  sprino-,  whose  connhuling  festival 
is    the   Holi  Satvirnaha,   every    pule   has 
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bundle  of  hay  or  straw  tietl  at  the  top,  and    wai'ds  obfc 


some  have  a  cross  stick  like  arniH  and  a  flag 
flying ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Patliar, 
th0  more  symbolic  plough  is  Bubstifcnted, 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  fruition,  and 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  a  Spring-pole, 
and  frightening  the  deer  from  uibbling  tlie 
young  corn. — Tod'^  Rajosthntt  Vol,  li.  p.  662. 
MAY-RANG,  Bhrji.  A  Tavoy  timber, 
Baid  to  be  very  durable. — I)i'.  Wallich. 

MAY-SHOUNG,  Burm.  A  ti-ee.  Scarce, 
Imt  found  on  the  sea  coast  from  Amherst  to 
Mcrgui,  of  maximum  girth  2|  cubits,  and 
maximum  length  IS  feet.  When  seasontui, 
rt  floats  in  water.  It  is  a  short  fibred,  brit- 
tle, yeteoft  wood,  called,  but  erroneously,  a 
kind  of  Annan  by  the  Burmese.  It  is  not  a 
durable  wood,  and,  is,  besides,  too  scarce  for 
ordnance  purposes. — Capku'n  Bavce, 

MAT-TO-BEK,  Buum.  In  Tavoy,  a  wood 
used  for  the  bottoms  of  ships ;  preferred  t^ 
teak.— J>.  WalUch. 

MAYUN,  Arab.     Aden. 

MAYURI,  Qtvx.  HivL>.  Fcnneh  Kigella 
sativa.     Fcnuiculam  Panmon.  P.  0. 

MAYWORM,  See  Cantharides. 

MAY-YAil,  BcFRM.?  A  Tavoy  timber, 
an  indestructible,  strong,  heavy,  dBi*k  red 
wood, — Captain  Dance, 

MAZAFFAB  JUNG,  the  title  of  the 
favourite  grandson  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  his 
name  being  Hadayat  Mohi  ud  Diu.  After 
the  death  of  Nizam-uhMulk,  he  strove  to 
attain  the  sovereignty  of  theDekhan,  against 
hia  undo  Nasir  Jung  and  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  Chanda  Sahib  and  the  French, 
He  was  present  with  Chanda  Sahib  at  the 
battle  of  Ambur  where  Anwar  ud  Din  fell 
Ho  gave  Masulipatam  to  Dupleix  but  was 
-"WEed  and  imprisontii  by  Nnsir  Jung,  His 
^  *  iKasir  Jung  was  assassinated  by  a  con- 
r,  and  ultimately  after  a  varying  con- 
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fcMURDp. 

he  month  of  t:he  riVer  Easter, 
( Caflpinn  sea." 

|bad,  it  is  eighteen  days*  jour- 
and  from  thenne,  passing 
lilly  country  of  the  Hazara 
ive  at  Kabnl  on  the  elevoutlL 
listorij  of  Petiiiay  Vf»L  it,  p. 
UVg  travels,  p,  320.  Kinneir'i 
t$viotr,p.  166-67-68.  Fernerg 
i71, 

flQ,    BoRW.,    or    Majj^a-nenpr, 
fcerst*  a  close   gmined    wood, 
p  teak.     Tt   is  used    lor  house 
iitfl,  paddleSj  oai'»»  &c. 
tee  Kelat. 

ftJSHTU.  Desert  palm,  Cha- 
l£na. 

j/Arab.  Daphne  mezeream. 
k  Galls. 

Ln  impostor  of  Istaklir  vfho 
^e  reign  of  the  R^issaniati  king 
Bth   r.entnry  of    the  Ciifistiau 

I  the  doctrine  of  the  commu- 

(. 

S^  or  Mezereon,  Daphtie  me- 
Paphne  caonabma;  Thyraeleso. 
pOD.    Isonandra  giitta. 
Mt  Pkrs.  Daphne  meztTenm* 
L  Colonel,   Surveyor  General 
jbarly  part  of  the  19tli  centary. 
fctensire  collection    of  mann- 
i&reral  lant^uages  of  India,  atid 
lai  of  which  the  Rov.WTaylor 
three  volumes  eiititled  Cata- 
0  of  Oriental  manuscript'^. 
a^D,  Dr,  X     A  BQugiii  medi- 
itiDguiHhed    by  his  researches 

II  History  of  India  and  author 
ks.  In  1842,  in  the  Calcutta 
Inral  History,  he  desenbed  the 
fishes  which  Dr.  Griffith  had 
in  1843,  he  described  a  collec- 

Chnsan  and  Nmg-po.  Dr, 
i  written  on  tbe  Itidian  Cypri- 
t.  Bf's,  xix.  p.  *217,  and  he  add- 
Assam  and  Burmali,  and  des- 
petahle  products  of  Bnrmah. 
-on  the  timber  and  other  vege- 
p      of     Bunnah    and     edited 

►,  Captain  J.  wrote  on  the 
iriude. — Observations  on  the 
\m,  Geo.  Trans.  183^^  1838; 
fat,  voL  i.  9,  Accoant  of  a 
lino  in  Catch, — Ibid,  rol.  ii. 
In  the  Muhra  tribe  of  South 
U  Trans.  1847,339.  Earth- 
1819,  Bom*  Lit.  Trans,  vol. 
ate  of  Hunn  of  Cutch  (in 
iumes*  Bokhara  TraveU.)^ — 
A$,  TraTiS,  VoL  i.  123. 


MKALY  BUG, 

ME.  of  Dioscorides*   Nigella  Seed. 
MEAD,  or  Metheglin. 


Mebt,  Metb, 
Meede,  Meedrank, 
Hydromel,  Fr 


Gkh. 


Idromde, 

Lipez, 

Med, 


An  intoxicating  drink  made  of  honey. 
MEADOW  FLOVv'ER,   Eng.  Colchicnm. 
MEADOW    GKASS.       In    Tenasseriro, 

this  has  one  or  two  representatives  among 
the  most  conspionoos  grasses,  species  of 
Poa* — Mason, 

MEADOW  SAFFRON, 
SonDJan,  Arab,  |  Colobkum  aatamnale. 

A  bulbous  plant,  the  roots  and  seeds  of 
which  are  employed  in  medicine. — Hofj(j^p.7Z7m  ^ 

MEADOW  TREFOlL.Trifolium  medium. 

MEAN.  HiM).  a  term  used  by  a  hindu 
to  a  mahomedan^  who  himself  generally  ap- 
plies it  to  a  pedagogue,  or  to  a  son  :  the 
vilIage-schoolmast.er  has  always  the  hononr- 
ahle  epithet  of  ^enn-y.^  Tod's  Raj asthan^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  55, 

MEAL. 

Mil, 

Farint, 

Mehl, 

Attft, 

Atta, 

The   edible 


Funna,  LlT. 

Twpttug,  palur,  lumafc,  HalI 
Mtikn,  Bus/ 

Farina,  8  P. 

of    wheat,    oats,    rye. 


md.  Am.  Tra\ 


Fa 
Gkr. 

Gut. 
Hind. 
parts 
barley,  and  pulse  of  different  kinds,  ground, 
into  a   coarse  tlour. — Faulkner ^  McGulloch*9^* 
Commercial  Dicttotiaryj  p.  797» 

MEALY  BUG,  or  White  Bug,  is  the 
Pseudococcua  adonidum.  The  male  inseafe 
is  of  a  dirty  brownish  color  and  slightly' 
hairy*  It  is  very  minute  (very  mnch  smaller 
than  the  females;  only  about  half  a  line 
long)  and  resembles  certain  small  Ephe 
me  rid  SB  or  M«y  flies.  The  female  is  oval,' 
brownish-purple,  covered  with  a  white  mealy 
powder  which  forma  a  stiff  fringe  at  tho 
margin  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen 
two  setae,  The  larvAD  and  pupse  are  activt, 
Hud  move  about.  The  insects  in  all  stsgea  « 
development,  «»re  found  in  Ceylon,  all  the 
year  round,  chiefly  in  dry  and  hot  localities, 
on  the  branches  of  trees  and  on  the  roots  to 
one  foot  underground,  Mr.  Nietner  says  it 
is  identical  with  the  species  naturalized  in 
the  couiiervatories  of  Europe.  It  is  preyed 
upon  by  the  Scymnus  rotundatus,  a 
minute  beetle  of  the  Lidy  bird  tribe,  of  tho 
size  of  a  pin*8  head,  black  and  pubescent- 
Also  the  yellow  colored  and  common  Encyr- 
tus  Nietneri  and  the  black  colored  scarce 
Char  toco  ecu  8  mnscifonnia,  two  minute  Hy- 
menoptera  (wasps),  only  ^"  long  and  the 
minute  whitish  mite  Acarus  translueens.  Of 
the  members  of  this  family  of  instcrt^,  the 
Cocci d®,  some,  as  tho  Cochiueal  and  Lao 
insecL^,  are  of  great  economical  importanoc; 
but  others  as  the  sugar-cane  blight  of  the 
Manritias,  the  A^^pidiotus,  and  the  C<^^«fe 
201  X 


MEASURER. 

hug,  ar©  excessively  baiicfiil  to  tbe  gardener 
111 i d  n pr i c u H  u ri a t .  —  Ntetn e r. 

MEANGIS  OR  MEKANGUS,  a  group  of 
islands  oti  ilie  S.  coast  of  Miudaiifio,  in  about 
Iftt,  5^  N.  long.  127'^  4o'  K.  Tiiey  are  throe 
islands  of  moderate  size,  with  &ofne  firaaller 
ones  iidjoining^  they  lie  about  36  or  42  miles 
N.  E  of  the  Talour  Ishinds.  Saiigir  and 
the  numerous  islands  i»f  this  ^^oup,  in  the 
Celebes,  oceopy  a  supei^cies  of  13  square 
leatifoes,  the  TolaQtandihe  Mean i^is  islands 
united  are  18  square  leagiiea;  these  arclii- 
lielagoeg,  former  I  j  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  sultans  of  Ternate,  now  make  part 
of  the  larcrer  Dutch  residency  of  Men  ado. 
Seveml  extinct  volcanoes,  and  some  Rtill 
in  full  actioD,  are  found  in  the  San^^fir 
gmup  ;  the  devastations  which  they  coiunrit 
from  time  to  time*  have  often  been  fatal  to 
the  iuhabitants.  The  eruption  ofDuwaita, 
in  1808,  completely  amiihilated  the  village 
of  Tagalando,  destjoyed  all  the  t^nrroundit^g 
forests,  and  suddenly  deprived  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  means  of  livelihood,  liy  the  des- 
iructiou  of  their  fields.  The  Gunoug-api 
causes  numerous  ravages  in  the  island  of 
Sjauw ;  its  peak,  13000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  Ibrma  the  cahniuating  point  of 
this  group.  Gucong-api  covers  with  its  base 
all  the  northern  part  of  Sangir-besar.  This 
volcano  has  not  been  active  since  1812  when 
torrents  of  lava  from  it  destroyed  the  exten- 
sive forests  of  coeoanuttrcea  with  which  this 
part  of  the  island  wji8  covered,  and  caused 
the  death  of  many  of  the  inhabitanti^.  These 
islands  furnish  more  than  twenty- five  kind« 
of  wood  suited  for  building  and  furniture. 
Two  harbours,  sheltered  trom  all  wijids, 
lixi^t  in  the  larger  Sangir,  (me  in  the  Bay 
of  1'arLina,  the  other,  called  Midelu,  on  the 
eastern  side. — Journ,  Ind.  Arch,  for  Dec^ 
1850,  p.  7Q4.—Horsbimjh, 

MEAN  KHEIL  TRIBE,  on  the  Punjab 
frontier  is  partly  Afghan,  i)artly  Bakhtiari. 

MEAR,  Can.  Caryota  urcns. — Lhw, 

ilEASURES.  Amongst  the  natives  of 
India,  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  mid- 
dle-finger is  reckoned  a  hat'h  or  kovit 
(eubit)  of  eighteen  inches  ;  this  is  the  tisaal 
measum  for  articles  of  ordinary  value,  the 
itinei'ant  reuders  of  which  have  frequently 
no  other  standard.  Hat'ji  moans  hand,  also 
cubit  The  Greeks  and  llomans  measured 
by  the  foot  (pes)  the  h%nd  (palma)  the 
palm  (  waXjwffTif  )  and  the  finger  (digitus) 
which  mode  par.sed  dnwu  to  the  liomano- 
Germanic  races.  The  Ramans  had  the  pace^ 
a  military  measure  and  ciiey  ftnd  the  Oreeka 
Lad  thee  a  bit,  (cubitus)  from  the  pniut  of  the 
«lbow  to  the  point  of  the  middle  finger  and 
the  ubia :  fatliom,  tesa«,  toise  is  the  bam  or 


IdEASURES. 

outstreiehed  arms  arrosa  the  li 
tdl,  or  nubit,  from  tlie  elbow  to  1 
the  finger  was  the  unit  meastins 
of  the  jew,  and  of  Babylon* 

By  a  Proclamation    of    the  0( 
Madrjis  in  Council,OctoWr  16,lbl 
1st  of   January    lti47,  the     nndet 
Weights  and  MeasuiTS  could  be 
Revenue, Commissai'iHt  and  other 
partnientfi  throughout  i  as 

in  AvQirdupaia  af id  Troy  Wi 
Mndrod  Weights.         Avoirtluiiok, 


1  Tola    .. 

3  Tolaa     =1  Ponam. 

40  PoUam8=l  Visfi  », , 

8  Viaa       =1  Maundy 
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MEASURES. 


MEASURES. 


Mr.    W.    H.  Bayley  of  the   ^Fadras  Civil  '  Tamil  signifioa  the  thumb;  and  iu  fhoabovo 


Tvice,  when    a    Member   of  tlio    Board  of 

sveiine,  in  18r>7,  in  a  memorandum   on  the 

nd  measares  of  the   Madras   Presidency, 

DDiirked   that    the    *  Linear'     measure    of 

idiSy     is    almost    everywhere  founded  on 

•  lengtli   of  the  human   fore-arm,    called 

.  Hindustani    hath;    in      Tamil   moolum: 

id  in  Tein^    moora.     It    is    said    to    be 

le  length   from  the     elbow    joint   to   the 

p  of  the  finger  of  some  tall  man  chosen 

I .  a   standard.      The    t^rm    is    translated 

Aiiy  but    it     invariably    exceeds    the    18 

leh  cubit  of  England.     Major  Jervis  in  his 

Wtk  on  Indian  Metrology,  assumes  the   In- 

pn  cabit  at  i9'55  English  inches  ;    and   in 

■I  Madras   Presidency   it  averages   about  i  (double)  of  Trichinopoly  is  33  inches,  or  the 

►7  inches,  varying  from  19j  to  20.    In  the  ■  same  as  the  Tinnevclly  Tntcha-kole^  and   ia 

Mifchern  part  of  the   Presidency  the  Tamil  ■  sub-divided  into  24:  nvgoohun. 

jhrd  adee^  translated  foot,  is  known  as   a        The    ham,     translated  fathom^  in  Salem 

ipur  measure ;  this  also  is  said  to  bo   the  ',  and  Coimbatore  averages  6   feet  4|   inches, 

ligib  of  the  foot  of  some   tall  man,   and  I  and  in    Gnntoor   6  feet  6/*^  inches.     It  is 

'  generally,  but  not  always  sub- divided  into  4 
cubits.  The  ham  or  fathom  is  also  used  by 
Native  Seamen,  on  the  lead  line. 

For  distances  of    greater    length,    there 
is   no  defined  measure  in  Southern  India.   A 


mensiiixi,  it  is  the  distance  from  the  thumb 
joint  to  the  tip  of  the  nail.  This  ungooluni 
is  considered  equal  to  2  virrul  knddei,  or 
tinjrer- tip-breadths. 

The  term  '  ungoolum'  is  however  some- 
times used  to  mean  a  thumb- breadth,  and  is 
then  the  same  as  the  virrul  kuddvi  or  finger- 
breadth  or  digit,  or  the  24th  part  of  a  cubit 
(about  '82  inch)  according  to  the  following 
Table, 

4  Fingers'  breadth  =  1  Palm. 
12  FingcrM*  breadth  =  1  Span. 
2i  Fingers'  breadth  =  I  Cubit. 
4  Cubits  =  1  Fathom. 

The    Tutcha-moolum   or   Aitificers*    cubit 


10^^    inches.       The   ancient   linear ' 

ares   of  the  Egyptians,    and  the  Jews,  j 

I  Greeks,  were  taken  from  a  unit  repre-  , 

Qg    the    human    foot    or    arm.      The  ' 

abit"  WRS,  as  in  India,   the  forearm,  i.  e  ,  : 

I  the  elbow  joint   to  the  tip  of  the  h>ng  j  ntdi-vulli  in  Tamil,  is  derived  from  vidli  a 


The  cubit  was  sub-divided  into  two 
or  six    "  hand-breadths,"  (palms)  , 
"  finger-breadths"      (dij^nts).       The 
**  Rod"    was  six    cubits.       Several  ; 
have   been   assigned   to   the  Jewish  i 
Bfc,  varying  from  20  to  21  English  inches  : 
it   it   assimilated  very    closely  to   the 
cubit.  ' 

giiz  translated  yard,  is  known  all  I 
p  India,  but  perhaps  not  so  extensively  | 
cubit.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  ' 
dnced  by  the  mahomedans,  but  on  i 
standard  founded,  is  not  known.  It  1 
exceedingly  in  diflerent  localities,  j 
fin  the  same  place  its  length  some- 
varies  with  the  length  of  the  srticle  \ 
The  guz  of  Akbar,  called   the  i 


road  or  way,  and  noli  a  period  of  time  which 
is  the  60th  part  of  the  24  hours,  or  24  Eng« 
11  sh  minutes,  generally  known  as  an  **  In- 
dian hour."  The  distance  that  is  usually 
walked  in  this  time  is  called  a  nali'Vulliy  and 
is  aboat  lo-  English  miles  or  somewhat  less. 
Seven  nali'Vulli  make  a  kaduvi  of  about  10 
miles. 

The  C083  is  generally  considered  2 
English  miles,  but  according  to  Colobroke 
as  follows  : 

4  Cabitfl  =  1  Danda  or  Staff. 

2,000  Danda  =  1  Coss. 

Taking  the  cubit  at  lO^-  inches,  the  con 
would  be  2*46  miles. 

In  Southern   India,  it  appears    to  have 


Government  however,  fixed  on  83  in- 
i  for  the  standard  guz  of  the  North- West 
II^Dces.  In  Bombay  the  guz  is  about  27 
1^0,  and  ill  the  Madras  Presidency  varies 
k  26  to  39  inches.  It  is,  however,  very 
|b  superseded  by  the  English  yard  mea- 
1^  lu  the  districts  of  Madura  and  Tin- 
li91y»  the  Tutcha-kole  or  Artificers'  stick  is 
febigrlish  inches. 

tlie    South   of  India   the  Guz  is  sub- 
id  into  24    un/foolum,  each  of   which, 
kw  the  Tanjore  guz  of  33^  inches,  is  l-^*^ 
^1  Engliflh  inch.     The  term  ungoohim  in 


been  the  custom  in  ancient  times  to  name  an 
g-tu  was  introduced  by  him  into  Nor-  ,  area  of  land  after  the  quantity  of  grain,  that 
India  in  the  15t;h  century,  and   was    it  was  thought  would  sow  it,  or  the  quantity 
Jept    to    33. T    English    inches.      The  ■  it  was  thought  it  would  produce.     Thos,  for 
"  -      ....      1  ij^gj^^j^j^g^^  ^  candy  of  land  was  as  much  as 

?  would  produce  a  Candy  of  grain,  and  thia 
i  was  by  estimate,  and  not  by  actual  measure- 
I  ment,  or  if  a  measured  area  was  considered 
a  Candy  in  one  village,  it  would  not  be  so 
in  the  next.  Even  where  there  is  some  de- 
fined superficial  measure,  commencing  from 
a  rod  square,  the  number  of  cubit«  to  the  rod 
varies,  though  the  term  by  which  the  square 
rod  is  known  is  the  same. 

In  some  districts  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency the  land-measure  is  well  defined,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cawnie,  and  the  Acre.    The 
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former  no  doubt  formerly  differed  in  different 
plttoes,  but  irs  diraensionB  seem  to  have  been 
dcti^rmined  and  introduced  by  Rnyajee  the 
celebrated  dewan  of  Mahomed  AH  (  Wallajyli) 
iiawab  of  the  Carnatic.  Wherever  the 
Cawnie  existSi  it  is  now  57,600  square  feet, 
or  1'Z2'1ZH  acres,  except  in  some  of  the 
talooks  of  Trichiuopoly,  The  English  Acre 
was  introduced  by  Sir  T.  Munro  into  BellHi-y 
and  CuddjipHh,  during  the  Survey  (so  called) 
of  1802-1  iiuG,  and  1842  it  wan  introduced  on 
a  gimilar  occasion  into  Kurnooh  Unfortu- 
nately in  both  caPes  the  chain  of  33  feet  whs 
used  instead  of  Gunter's  chain  ot  66  feet,  80 
that  the  square  chain  was  xo*^  acre,  thus  in- 
troducing ati  av'kward  Bub-mnltiple,  (not 
more  so  however  than  tho  rood  and  perch) 
when  a  very  simple  decimal  eub-divibion 
might  have  been  adopted, 

Some  confusion  has  occasion  ally  oc- 
curred from  the  use  of  the  term  cubit  in 
English  correspondence.  It  is  conFt«ntly  as- 
eumed  to  bo  the  English  cubit  of  18  incheSj 
and  on  one  occasion  a  whole  aerieA  of  Tables 
of  Land  Measure  in  a  Di&trict,  wliich  had 
been  ofUcially  sent  forth  as  correct,  had  to  be 
revised  and  altered  throughout,  in  con^iC- 
quenoe  of  this  error, 

The  term  goonkt  or  cooida  also  is 
another  word  which  has  often  given  ri^e  to 
mistake.  It  is  synonymous  with  coohe^  and 
goolGC,  The  word  seems  to  denote  the  land 
measure  next  below  the  maximum  of  the 
place;  tbuB  the  pooty  of  Rajahmundry,  the 
cutiy  of  Ma.^niipavftm,  the  coatchd  of  Gan- 
ioor,  the  goorloo  of  Nellore,  the  cavmie  of 
ChiDgleput,  the  acre  of  Belkry  and  the  moio 
of  Taojore  are  all  gub-divided  into  goonta 
(ooonta)  or  coolf'e,  (goolee.)  The  goonta, 
ic,  of  one  district,  is  not  at  all  necessarily 
the  same  as  the  goonta,  &c.  of  anot  her. 

Not  only  is  there  a  perplexing  variety 
in  the  native  Land  Measures,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  areas  are  not  even  what  they 
fTofess  to  be,  the  rod  or  rope  being  seldom  or 
ev^er  the  number  of  cubits  it  is  said  to  be. 
Con  aide  ring  therefore  that  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  where  the  Ryotwar  system  of 
Essecksment  generally  prevails,  it  is  a  yit&l 
point  t,o  have  on  record  the  exact  size  of 
every  field,  and  a  new  Survey  seems  almost 
indispensable.  It  will  then  be  a  question 
what  kind  of  Land  Measure  should  be  intro- 
duced ?  That  of  the  Cawnie  would  perhaps 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  people,  but  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  introducing  the 
English  acre.  This  has  already  been  done 
ID  Bellary,  Ouddapab  and  Kurnool,  and  in  a 
good  part  of  Gnutoor.  In  Salem,  though 
8^0  original  measurements  were  in  native 
fOOniOf  and  btiUa/i,  the  accoauta  have  long 
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HEASUliES. 

*}ii  to   cou^uiu  eighty.     In  practice  it 
J  on  J  nuuiber.of  tolas  from  24  to  140, 
?se  of  auy   of  the  htipcirt'ds   of  kiticla 
ribod.     As  if  tin* a   were  nofceMoagli, 
w«?r/*  in  the  words  of  a  Goverument 
*•  is  Uabte^  a^conitvg  to   thu  pernicious 
hUherto  prevalsht,  to  vary  in  weight  for 
\Ttlcle  sold  as  wdl  tts  for  every  marhei" 
In  BoMibny,  butober's  tneiit  is  sold  by 
r  of  26  tula."^ ;  arrnck  and  inilk  by  the 
c>t>  tolas,  while  drags  are  sold  ia  set^rs 
\o\Hi*,  find  cotton,  iu  seursof  26.     Yet 
aril  cits  are  sold    by  the  Htjer  of  27  J 
On  one  side  of  the   little  liver  that 
Mic  {tea  at  Gea,  the  aeer  employed  in 
aid  dealings   is  of  28  kila^,  while  tm 
ler  aide,  it  contains  no  [q.^h  than  72, 
eatta,    some  articles  are  «old  by  the 
80  sicca  rupees,  while  for  other;-,  the 
80   current   rupees.      If  we  travel 
h  the  districts  immediately  surround* 
Icutta,  we  8 hall  liad  in  Hooghly,  seer-^ 
80  and   82   tolas-     In   Nudde>i,    82| 
tike  the  seei' ;  in  Pubnah,  58  and  6U; 
KJorah  the  grain  seer  is  98  tolas  for 
iits,    while,   retail,    it  is  but  Oi*.     In 
erbhooin   bazaars  the  ordiniiry   seer 
t<»laii,  for  one  article  it  is  GO,  while 
%    ct*ramoner   metalfl    it   is    72.     The 
in  Tirboot  wlien  he  rnakea  his  pur- 
in  the   bazaar,  c^innot   tell    whether 
►  aball  be  of  4B,  52,  76.  80  or  88  tola**, 
used.    At  Furrtickabad,  it  may  bo 
}a,  82,  90,  96  or  112  tolas.    At'Az- 
,    cotton  is   wei;^hed  by  the  seer  of 
[,  ghee  aad   salt  by   the  saer  of  95, 
reiad  tmnsacdons  by  the  seer  of  96, 
wholesale  purchases,  the  seer  contiiihs 
05    or  108  foiafl.     Behnr   has  a  seer 
ig  either 44,  48,  52,  72,  76,  or  78  tolas, 
|Iy  preventing   any  one  from  inakiog 
le  out  of  the  vilhigo  in  which  he  wan 
r  up,  and  whose  Beei-a  he  is  acquaint- 
Bhagulpore,  wifh  an  almost  end* 
ety  of  its  own— 64,67,80,  88,  101  and 
a — has  not   one    to  correspond  with 
of  the   Debar  measm^es.     The  pro- 
r  Malda,  contains  seers  varying  in  tlie 
g  proportions— 50,  58,  60,  72,  75,  76, 
.,    91,  92,  H  96,  100,  101  and  105 
Hn  Calpee,  cotton  is  sold  by  the  seer 
^HpBt  and  rice  by  measures  coritxioing 
wbea  tbo  transaction  is  wholef^ale, 
it  be  retail,   they    contain  80  tolas. 
1    benefits  of  the  irnV^tton  works  in 
•^    can  never  be  obtained,  while  the 
j^es  Trom  26,  40,  52^,  65,  87|to  150 
In  Mndras  the  seer   for   meat  is  2^ 
merchandise  it  ia  3|^  lbs,,  while   fur 
t  ia  but  10  ounces,  while  that  eroploy- 
arornment  is  3  lbs*  I  oz,  5'94di'anis, 


Above  the  seer,  and  equally  universal  ii 
the  man,  uiaund,  or  phara,  which  in  Madras 
is  25  lbs.,  in  Bombay  28,  and  in  Calcutta, 
82|  lbs.  The  Bombay  Mercantile  News,  in 
its  price  current  of  ej[port-s  for  21,  December 
1804,  contains  the  following  umunds,  iti 
addition  to  the  ofBcial  maund  of  28  lbs.,  for 


Curdamoma 

.,.  37*5  lbs. 

Cotton 

,„  w-^  „ 

Giiig^er 

...    29*4,, 

Hoirp 

Mocha  Coffee 
M  uri  jeet 


.  30*8  lb«, 
4106   „ 

41'      ,. 


and  besides  there  is  another  mannd  of  29*i 
lbs.  In  Bengal,  the  factory  maund  ia  74  J  lbs. 
The  coaMliog  steamerH  on  the  Western  coast 
start,  frrjm  Travancore  with  iiiannds  of  321  bs, 
deal  at  Calicut  in  raannds  of  30  lbs.,  but 
ship  coffee  that  bus  been  sent  down  froin 
Wynaad,  in  mannds  of  251bs.  but  of  28  lbs. 
if  from  Mysore.  At  Cannanore,  the  maund 
is  25  lb.  At  Bombay,  the  corrent  maund 
is  28  lbs.,  into  which  before  shipment  all 
mofnssil  shipments  have  to  bo  Li^ansferred — 
if  Pooua  goodK,  from  mannds  of  78*8  or  90 
lbs.;  if  Ahmednuggur  productions,  mannds 
of80orl6il^  IbH,,  must  be  thus  i-edueed. 
Sattara  t^bipmenta  must  be  charged  fntm 
mannds  of  152-*-  lbs.  Perhaps*  the  next  pr>rb 
will  be  Surat,  where  the  maund  may  be 
either  31,  ^d,  39,  41  or  44  lbs.  The  end  of 
the  journey  will  probably  be  Kuri'acUee, 
wero  tiie  puzzled  supercargo  must  deal  in 
mannds  vf  60  or  8^>{-  lbs.  At  Dee.sa,  the 
value  descends  to  40i|  lbs.,  and  at  Kaicoto 
to  41  lbs. 

Measures  of  lenyiL  The  popular  nnib  of 
le/igtb  is  the  gnz.  Everywhere  ittj  u^ie  U 
habitual.  It  will  probably  be  seen  that  it  ia 
liot  only  the  unit  of  lensfth  but  ia  intimately 
connected  with  the  unita  of  weight  and 
capacity. 

If.  may  be  anything  between  15  and  SO 
inches,  but  is,  in  nineteen  cases  our  of 
twenty,  between  18|  and  iil  inches.  Tho 
popaiar  cubit  in  Beerbhoom  is  15|  inches  in 
length,  hlthough  the  Revenue  survey 
employs  a  cubit  of  18|  inches.  In  the 
Hooghly  district,  the  enbit  varies  irom  18 
to  I9f  inches,  while  in  Pubna  it  may  be  any- 
thing Ifjetween  17  and  30  inches,-  at  Saruni 
it  is  24  inches  in  length,  while  in  Broach, 
Kaira  and  Veejydroog,it  is  respectively  19"2, 
19 '4  and  1958  iaclies.  The  following  table 
will  exhibit  in  a  condeuaed  foi-m,  a  few  of 
the  variations ; — 


Inohea. 

Inchec. 

Bbagnlkota 

k            ..19-25 

Hinirala 

.,10:1 

Betgftuin 

..-1925 

Jurabaseer 

».J94 

Be«rbhQom 

omcial  .18-8 

Uo. 

12' 

Do. 

a«ual  ,  J5  7^ 

Kaira 

..19  *4 

Broiich 

.192 

Do. 

,    19  44 

Chiploon 

.    19*667 

Kuntirwing 
Malwun 

,.A9'i 

l>hfirwriir 

..,19  376 

.,.19  U3 

Di^eia 

.,J9  5 

MalooDd 

..19  7^4 

DholU 

.  la  R 

Mftbtur 

,.19'7T 

HooghJy 

,   lO-T^ 

Mooad4 

..J§9 
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Wfilunooilabivd 
Nnim 

Pubna  avera,g6  1 

20 
Rygnrh 
lUitiiHgiri 
Ihikuee  Bednoro 
lloya  Tunkaroe 
Rnjpooreti 
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,.J9\375 

'  to 

.19-784 
,.19  684 
...18  875 
.-JO  2 


MEASURFS. 


Stvlsue 
Ua. 

Sar  mi 

ITtijtiuwecl 
Veejydroog 

Do. 
Wurnd 


IneliM.    iliesD  groups  are  pi^ec^nf  in  on«l 


,,Hf753 

..J  0-33 
..19-58 


by  the  gusc  oflJl  ixich<^8*  and| 

;iO,  oi' silk  will  b©  raeaaurcd 
(cotton  or   woollen)   bj  anothnr,  i 
peutera  and  bnoklMy*?t*H  will  twe  «ft 
rinet  measure.     For  inptancc,  coUm 
Surafc  is  measured  by  iho  giii  \ 
silk  and  other  valaable  stnfts  F 
34  7    iijclies,  while  the  carp 
i(uz  ot  27 '2  }nchi*8.     At  J»: 
penter  valaus  hia  g'nz  at  3Q  inche«»l 
estimates  his  at  U4  inches, 
seller  eui ploys  oue  of  40  inch* 
Im  seller  at  FurrHckabad  u»oa 
inclieii,    the  cloth-seller  one   of  I 
while  fclie  seller  of  silk  for  turh 


Aijrn.         ...  In.  44 
Do  3S'2.5 

Do  :*-i8 

A  li  m  e  d  ft  b  ft  d 
dotU  .V75 

\)o       velvet.    34  2'i 
Do    RHitioer..:  '   -i 
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More  important  than  the  cubit  and  more 
universui,  is  the  guz  of  Western  and  Nor- 
thern India  and  the  kol  of  Southern  Itulia. 
Whatever  niuy  have  been  its  lengtli  orijj^i- 
lutlly^  it  now  is  as  variable  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  Nor  is  the  confLisiou  of  late 
oritj^i'i-     So    early  as  the  reitjn  of  tlie    great 

Akbar,  the  g\iz  was  so  luiinitely  varied  a  |  j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^y^^ 
length,  that  the  opreatest  of  all  the  MogoU  I  Stj^iiar  cases  mf^ht  bo  addncsfd 
ventured  upon  a  reform  whicli  might  well  be  i  ,,ij„„,^,4„ce.  Wfterever  the  cnbit 
imitated  m  our  days.     After  very   consider-  I  follows,    u«tially  in  the  pi 

able  enquiry  an<l  dehberanon,  he  introduced  ^^  ^^  thoua^h  thi^  is  by  tio  m^tm 
m  the  only  leiral  measure,  what  is  called  the  i  ^j^j^  rde,  and  its  lougths  are  aa 
Ilahee  gaz.  The  Ayeen  Akberry  informs  us 
that  this  official  guz  was  taken  as  the.  mean 
of  tlirtio  chief  guz  then  existiog,  and  around 
which  most  of  the  existing  measures  might 
be  grouped.  The  smaller  of  these  we  kuow 
tfO  have  been  about  28  inches.  The  llalice 
guz  we  know  to  have  btttm  between  3»3  aivd 
114!  inches.  Mr.  Duiicati,  after  prolonged 
enquiry,  estimated  it  at  3:]  G  inches,  wlule 
others  liave  v^ihied  it  at-  from  3Ii  to  ii4'2o  in- 
ches. Let  us  take  a  mean  of  these  and  esti- 
mate it  at»  3^vo  inches.  We  then  find  one  BareiUy  3^4 
extreme  to  be  2a  inches,  the  mean  B3*75  in- 
ches, and  are  therefore  entitled  to;ii4SUine  that 
t  h  e  1  arger  i  nesis  n  re  was  abo  u  tlVS7o'\'*y75in* 
ches^or  aht>ve  IVJ'fj  inches.  The  third  gux  could 
not  have  been  very  di  fie  rent  from  the  Ilahee 
guz  or  mean  of  the  old  measures.  Jervis 
thinks  it  was  exactly  33  vj  inches^  while  other 
civreful  writers  estimate  it  as  ahove< 
are  tln^refore  at  present  co-existent  in  the 
greater  p;irt  of  India  four  main  guz  measures, 
— Akbar's  and  those  he  endeavoured  to  so. 
persede— each  with  innumerable  variations 
and  no  acknowledged  standard.  Jonathan 
Duncan^  one  of  J,he  best  theaj^fi  least  known 
governors  that  ever  ruled  in  India,  employed 
wlicu  engaged  in  *' settling'*  the  North- VVest 
provinces,  a  guz  of  *S^^  iuche.«* — the  parent  of 
a  new  brood  of  variations.  In  the  coast  dis- 
tricts of  the  west,  the  most  common  gui&  is 
that  of  about  28  inches.  In  other  parts  tliere 
is  a  group  whose  average  is  about  39  inches. 
We  thus  may  divide  the  guz  meanures  of 
India  into  a  number  of  groups  round  a  well 
defined    average.     There    are    in   this  way 
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The  cubit  and  goat   will  inifl 
tho    imperfeotiori    of    IrMlti 
lengthy  ai»*^  we  iboreforo  feuf 
snres,  in  which  this  beec^b  f 
spread  standard.      U  ia  bjuiisii  up 
ov  cubit,  and  therefore  dUTeottij 


groups  having  28,  3U.  X^},  and  39  inches  for  I  eo^ual  proportion 

their  coutitsb.     Frcciucnify  two  or  more  it(i      Bcc^^^hf    vioiiid    seem 
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^area,  and  must  Lave  done  so  at  some  \  around  tlie  cobic  cubit.     An  old  writer  on 


However  that  may  be,  there  is 
h  meiuinre  now,  tlie  name  beijig  appli* 
deccntlj  large  arf*ai  varying  from 
e  i-o  1,500  Aquju'e  yards. 
iCalentta,  the  vrihie  is  said  to  be  I, GOO 
j»irds,  while  a<?cordiiipr  to  a  very  care- 
"culatioii  made  by  Mr.  Hoi  well  of 
Hole  notoriety  and  quoted  by  Miijor 
the  real  content  fh-Hild  bo  1,778 
jrards,  more  than  ten  per  cent,  greater 
commonly  believed* 
Orbf^a,  to 'the  south   of  Calcutta,  the  i  fourth 

is  4,840  sqaare  yards  while  in  Babar    Southeru 

weat,  it  is  only  3,025    Ktiuaro   yards, 

'  ioot,    it   may   contain  amongst  other 

fuiv  one  of  the  follow  iupq  nan  titles- — 

3.567,   3,600,  4,:22^.,  4,541^  and  4^000 

^'ardft !     Sach   a  measure,  can   only 

use     to     confuse.       At    Sidiarun* 

the        beegah       contains      in       one 

8ti4|     square     yards;  in     another 

eq  11/4 re    yards,    in   a   third    2, 456 '2 

3-ard«,  whiJe  in  a  fourth   it  contains 

iqnare  yard^.     In  Nuddea,  it  may  con- 

ler  6,400  or  3,025  smiare  cubits.  Tiie 

h    beegah    is    1,406}    hquare    yards, 

[tliat   of  Delhi   is   3,025,   and  that  at 

!|KK>r   contains  2,755{'   sqaare    yards, 

"  ijehanpore   it  may  either  be  2,98  6  or 


arithmetic,  Uhnskur  Aeharya,  states  explicit 
ly  that  a  measure  called  karika  waa  the 
ccibic  cubit  or  ghiinubustu.  Ab^ive  tinswaa 
the  cube  of  a  double  cubit,  and  t^n  times 
the  half  of  this  is  Hie  garce,  a  measure  well 
known  through  all  Southern  India  a^id 
formerly  uiiiver?«al ;  so  that  the  garce  is  40 
karika.  The  half  of  the  karika  is  the 
parah.  One-tenth  part  of  the  cubic  cubit 
is  the  mercal.  In  WeKtern  India,  there  is  the 
candy  of  10  cubic  cubits.  The  cube  of  one- 
of  a  cubic  cubit  is  the  Pylee.  la 
India,  there  is  the  Tumi  of  fuur 
hundredths  of  the  garce,  and  the  Paddacu 
or  rme*tifth  of  the  cul>ic  cubit,  while  in  the 
Telngu  districts  there  is  the  Pootee  of  two 
cubic  cubits,  and  another  Tumi  one»teiith  of 
one  cubit.  Turning  northwards  to  Ganjam 
we  find  the  Burnum,  of  two  cubic  cubits, 
and  the  Nawty  of  one-tenth  ofa  cubic  cubifc^ 
and  the  Toom  of  one-fortieth  of  the  same 
measure. 

On  the  other  side  of  India  in  Bombay, 
there  is  the  klmndee,  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  garce-  The  cube  of  half  the  side 
of  the  garce  or  the  half  of  the  cubic  cubit  ia 
the  parah  of  the  same  vahie  as  in  Southern 
India,  while  the  cube  of  one-fourth  ^he  ^ide 
of  the  parah  is  the  seer.  In  Malwun  the 
uare  ynrds,  while  at  Hoshungabad  I  Khundee  is   greatly   altered   in    value   and 


iSf^^Te^  ^^^^  **•  Benares  3,136  stjuare 
On    the   western   side   of  India,  the 
are  equally  numerous.  At  Broach 
Fill    contains   2,477.    at   Surat  2,844, 
^r  |>arti  of  Guzerat  :2,y[l4,  while  in  the 
ountaiiia  no  less  than  4,013  square 

es  of  capacity^  in  the  greater  part 
do   not  exist  independent  of    the 
of      w*eight.      The     maimd     and 
keikstit'^s  of  capacity,   are  supposed  to 
it    the  equivalents  of  a  maund  and 
i^ht,  although  it  is  evident,  since  no 
^ielea  Lave  exactly  the  same  proportioji* 
that  no  two  measures  need   corres- 
[n  the  absence  of  suifeahlG  standards 
5jty    almost  every  article  is  aold  by 
eren  ghee,  oil  and  milk.     Grain  is 
l^r  by  weight  or  measure,  but  with  an  ' 
~         proportion  between    them,   thus  ( 
the  **measure"  for  paddy  is  exact-  | 
Itjik  of  a  "  viss'*  w^eight,  and  is  there*  I 
jiuother  example  of  the  use  of  the  i 


becomes  ten  ctibic^jubitp,  proving  that  there 
is  an  understood  connection  liotween  the  cubit 
and  measure^  of  capacity ;  in  the  same  dis- 
trict is  tlie  Phnra  of  half  the  cubic  cubit. 
As  an  oflici«.[  recognition  of  the  relation 
between  measni-es  of  capacity  and  the  cubit, 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  when  the 
government  of  Bombay  ordered  that  the 
measures  for  salt  throughout  the  Conean 
should  be  rendered  uniform,  it  was  resolved 
to  employ  a  Phara  of  exactly  half  a  cubic 
cubit,  estimated  at  I  9'5  incLts.  Keducing 
the  measures  referred  to  into  a  table,  we 
find  the  following: — 

Madras  Gfirce 40  cubic  cubita* 

Malwun  Khundee 10         do. 

Pootee  or  Burnum. 2         do. 

Gliunuhustu I  cubic  cubit. 

Mercal... ^         do. 

Toomi.. i.^*....,...  ^         do. 

Kawty „ do.        do. 

Toom -2^         do. 

We  see  here  two  kinds  of  division  besit 


Bot     of  a    weight    as    a  measure  of  |  the  ordinary  one  of  halves  and  fourths. 


Where  independent  measures  are 

they  usually  follow  the  same  role 

length,  weight  and  area,  and  are 

mriety- There arehowevera  few  mea- 

welhiscertained  value,whicli  appear 


1 0  mercaJa  =;    1  cubic  cubit. 

10     do,  ==  1  Khundee* 
Cube  of  J  Bide  of  cubic  cubit=Pylfie. 

Do.         do.         do.     Parah=Seer, 
If  we  compare  the  lengths  asaigued  to  the 


b^eo  armngod  in  something  like  order    cubit,  in  diifcrc at  parts   of  ludia  omitting 
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pTiefc,  during  liia  lasl  ] 
sick-,  made  the  twir  of  tli 
camels  ami  remained  on  it  w 
Arnfat  (recagrntion,)  is 
Ibmhim,  tlit?  pati'mixsli,  afb 
wliich  be  was  camntttfidee 
son  iHlimjie!,  wandered  aboi 
perplexity,  as  to  whether 
fVoni  God.  On  the  secom 
Arafat  ho  had  a  second  vim 
renoLmised,  i.  e.  aralii,  its 
irnmomlity  is  conspiouons 
raay  often  apply  to  himsfi 
Umr-ibn-Ali  Rahiah,  oa 
Mecca, 

1  Bet  oat  in  hop©  of  li^htenin^  11 
**  And  returued  briogioi;  wlUl 
tr&n&gT^^siuiLa. 

The  population  of  M<»eea 
AH  Bey  (A.  D.  1807) 
pily;rinih;  Barcl<hardt(  I  B14| 
reduced  it^  in  1853.  to  50.0( 
1854,  owintf  to  political 
abnut  25,000,  Of  thes«.\  at 
Meccani*,  aa  every  one  ^ 
city  does  8o  at  pilk^rimag'Q 
have  a  stjperetition  that 
Arafat  cannot  Ix}  coiuit'^td 
Ma^jid  El  Nabawi,  Atid  the 
it,  is  technically  called  '*  \ 
tat  ion.  The  Ttsitori  wlia 
Sepulchre  a^  a  mattorof  re^ 
is  called  **  Zjiir,**  bia  cx>D 
wir„'*  w  h  erects  t ho  pi  Ipi 
a  *Haji;^  The  MftHJi, 
Prophet*8  Mosqne, ' 
or  the  ••  two  KAii<*t 


There  have  been  instances  of  persona  snffb* 
ca'ed  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  by  the 
burning  wiini  called  samonm  or  samiel. 
The  raortt  magnificent  part  of  the  sacred 
city  are  the  arcades  nronnd  the  sqiiare  in 
whicli  tbe  Kaba  stands.  In  the  Kaba  is  one 
singular  relic,  which  is  regarded  with  ex- 
treme veneration.  This  is  the  faraoas  black 
stone,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  in  order  to  the  constniction  of  that 
©ditice.  The  Hfcone,  according  to  the  legend 
was,  at  first,  of  a  bright  white  coh>urj  so  as 
even  to  dazzle  tl»e  eyes  at  the  distance  of 
four  days  joarney  ;  but  it  wept  so  long,  and 
BO  abundantly  for  the  sins  of  mankind  that 
it  became  at  length  opaque,  and  at  last  abso- 
Intelj  black.  This  r  to  tie,  every  mahomedan 
pilgrim  mnst  kiss,  or  at  least  touch,  every 
time  he  gaes  round  the  Kaba.  Neither  the 
Btona  of  Abraham,  nor  that  of  Isniael,  re- 
ceive the  same  honours  ;  pilgrims  are  not 
ohlifi^ed  either  to  visit  or  to  kiss  tliem.  The 
Ambs  venerate  the  Kaba^  as  having  been 
built  by  Abraham,  arid  having  been  his 
house  of  prayer.  Within  the  same  inclosure 
is  the  well  of  Zamzam,  valued  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  water,  and  no  less  for  it^  mira- 
culous origin.  Hagar,  when  banished  by 
her  master,  set  little  Isniael  down  here, 
vhile  she  shoald  find  some  water  t^o  quench 
his  thirst.  Another  ornament  of  the  Kaba, 
is  a  row  of  metal  piUar.s  surrounding  it. 
The  mahomedans  have  such  high  ideas  of 
the  sanctity  of  Mecca,  that  they  suppose  it 
to  extend  even  to  the  environs  of  the  city. 
Its  territory  is  reput-ed  sacred  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance ronnd,  which  is   indioated    bv  marks 
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MECCA. 

neilATi  ciiy  of  BiJApoor  in  India  ;     the 
19  Sfc.  Panra,  London,     It    is  to    El 
the  First  (A.,  fl.  SB)  that  the  Sarace- 
HQSqiie-arcihifcechire     maiuly    owes    its 
It  form.    As  will  bo  seen»  he  had  eveiy 
linge    of   borrow injsf    from    CHriBMnn, 
m,    and    even  ladian   art.     From   the 
he  took  the  dome,  from  the  secoud  the 
W^rr  — it  might    have  been  imttirahseil  in 
cforo   his  time — and  porisibly    from 
1,  thcj  minaret  and  the  pniyer-niche. 
lie  latter  appears  to  be  a  peculiarly    hiiidn 
piure  in  8»iored  bni hi inpfa,  intended  to  con- 
H»    the    idol,    and   to   support  the   lamp^, 
By  and  orher  offerings  placed  before  it. 
haa    as    many  aii    twenty-nine   de- 
btons,    such    a3     Om-el-Kora    (Mother 
jwits),   Batad-el-Amin  (Region    of  the 
fah)  The   city   is    cliieQy    situated    in 
radt   of  the  «ame   name,  which  is  al«o 
Belcka,  a  narrow  s»indy  valley  which 
north    and    south,    but     inelitiea     to- 
the  N.  W.  at    the  latter    extremity  of 
>wn.   The  city,  with  the  exception  of 
stellated  buildings  and  a  few  watch- 
is  defenceless.     Aronnd  are  several 
wad),  which    are  separated  from  the 
fhy  a  low  barren   chain  of  hills  from 
500  feet  in  height,   the  most  eleva- 
tTt    of  which  i8  on  the  eastern    side, 
compared  with  other  plac&s  in   the 
''     ■    ')    may  be  considered   handsome. 
re  bailt  of  stone,  nsurilly   three 
higl],  with   terraced  roofs  surrounded 
^n  pHrapeb  walla,   and  having  the  an- 
idition  of  numerous  windows,  shailed 
lily  formed  reed    blind?,  the  aspect  is 
Snropean   thnu   oricutal,   especially  as 
ta  are  very  wide,  in  order   to  a0*ord 
\vj  spaoe  for  an  addition  of  about 
the  permanent  inhabitants,   %vho 
twei^n  25,OUO  and  30,U00  fioals.      Dur* 
pilgrinisige,  the  town  is  enlivened  by 
>red  shops  in  every  quarter,  and  the 
imes  an   immense  fair,  in  which  cof- 
rb,  incense,  and    other  products  of 
ai^  exchanged   for  the   richest   and 
lanble  commodities  of   Persia,  India, 
]ie,  to  the  amount  of  several  milli- 
llatv.     The  appearance  of  the  city, 
timcsR,   is   sonibro  ;    no    trees   or 
cheer  the  eye,    aud  there  are   but 
B,    baths,  serais,  or   even  mosquca, 
but  few   cisterns   for   collecting 
^well  water  is  brackish,  aud  dnriog 
aage  sweet  water  becomes  an  ab- 
r«c»ircity.     At  other   times   the  city  is 
implied  by  a   conduit  oomiug  from 
iyoi  Arafat,  a  distance  of  six  hours 
ftbis  extensive  work  was  construct' 
Zebcyda,  wife  of    Harutt-ur-lia«hid. 


m:cm. 

In  the  middle  part  of  the  valley  stands  tlm 
famous  Bait  Ullah  (House  of  Gud),  OLCe 
called  al  Belkat»  whiHi,  like  the  edifice  at 
Medina,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  monn- 
tnent  it  contains.  The  ka* bah  is  so  called 
from  its  form  being  nearly  a  cube,  (kuHb). 
It  is  a  mnssivo  .structure  of  gi-ay  Mecca h 
stc*ne,  nearly  4i  feet  long  by  ij5  feet  wide, 
and  from  35  to  4U  feet  id^h,  with  a  flat  roof, 
snpport-ed  by  two  columns,  between  which 
are  hundreds  of  lamps  hung  in  festoons.  The 
ka'bah  is  encircled  by  an  immense  curtain 
(kessoua)  of  rii*h  black  staff,  on  which  ap- 
pears in  largfe  Arabic  characters  the  essence 
of  the  mahomednn  creed,  *•  Tliere  is  no 
other  deity  but  God,  and  Mahomed  is  the 
prophet  of  God;  also  some  prayers  worked  in 
gold  thrend.  Beyond  these  are  the  mam  bar 
(pulpit),  El  Bab-US- SH lam,  and  the  building 
enclosed  the  well  of  Zani7,«m,  which,  accord- 
iug  to  tradition,  was  thut  found  by  Hagar 
when  Ismsel  was  perishing  from  thirst,  the 
spi'ing  i«  so  alfundant  that  it  supplies  a  large 
portion  of  the  consump^on  of  the  city*  Ser- 
ving as  an  upper  chamber  to  this  structure 
is  the  Makam-us-Shaftah,  and  opposite  to  the 
remaining  three  sides  of  tlie  ka'bah  are  the 
makam  of  the  other  ornio<lox  sects,  visi.,  the 
Hanefi,  the  Hanbalf,  and  Maleki. — Ni^hukr** 
TmnelSj  Yoh  ii.  p*  34-36.  Malcoltti^  Hi»tfir>f 
of  Permit  Yol  ii,  p,  33a*  HamU(on*if  Sinai^ 
Hedjaz  aiid  Soudan^  p.  13L  Hurton^ji  pilgrim 
mojje  to  J/eCi'^A,  Vol  IL  pp,  ^7,  »58,  144, 
145,  IGl,  2SiK  BmMiardt'$  Travels  in 
Amhia,  Vol  1,  pp.  243,  243,  1M4,  Arahic 
M  S.f  7o04  lu  (he  BritiHk  Mwteum.  Ew 
pht'otes  and  Tl'jns^  OoL  Che^inetjj  Vol.  1,  p. 
tiO'J  to  60:^.  8e^  Mahomed,  India  Kaaba, 
Kiblah,  Kattywar,  Wahabi* 

MECHI  or  Medio  a  race  in  theN-  K.  fron* 
tier  of  India  who  aresiipposed  bv  Mr  Campbell 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Bodo  of  Mr.  B  Hodg* 
son.  They  are  Indo-Chinese  of  the  Lohiticor 
Burmese  branch  of  tbe  Turanian  faanily. 
Their  features  bear  out  this  opinion*  They 
are  of  good  size,  fair  but  of  a  yeUow  oolour, 
goad  nature d  and  tolerably  Indus tr ions,  but 
erratic  and  iuiiilFeront  farmers,  are  addicted 
to  spirits  and  to  smokittg  optum.  They  are 
proof  against  malaria,  and  make  small 
temporary  clearances  in  the  foi^est  :  they  are 
inferior  to  the  Tharn  in  indostriat  habits* 
The  Bhimal  tribe  are  smaller  than  tbe  Me- 
chi,  but  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
with  a  language  that  in  some  degree 
differs,  Tbe  Kachari,  Naga,  Abor,  and 
some  other  tjnbes  bordering  on  Assam 
are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  race  &a 
the  Mechi.  Tho  Mechi  form  the  chief 
population  of  tlie  forests  and  N.  E,  Doar 
at  the  foot  Of  the  Sikktm  and  Bhutan  hillii| 
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\  lired  ticar  the  Man dms  Ht 
oft  fie  0xTi8»  aoii  a^  their 
in  the  Po»ij»b  fi-orn  the  b 
christian  erji,  downwards,  C 
ulnJe^t  that  they  must  haTeBi: 
Tieigliboars,  tb©  Jtiln  or  Jut* 
migrations  to  Ariarfa  and 
classical  writing'^,  the  nam 
Med\  and  Mandueyi  and 
dan  writers  a«  Med  and  Mi 
may  have  been  ii'ansplaiil 
uf  the  Indn^^  when  the  M( 
pire  extended  that  far 
have  been  pressed  aouth-ej 
ing"  Scythittnf,  or  have  left  d 
cotion  of  the  M>«gi,  who 
the  six  tribeft  of  Medei*.  Ad 
iartaka  of  the  Mahabai*ata 
represent  tlje  Jat,  the  Madri 
t])ere  mnst  be  re&:arded  am  i 
Med,  confirming,  thereby  ihi 
pyncbronisms  of  tbe&e  iwi 
l>anks  of  the  Indus.  The  Me 
selves  to  a  pa&toral  life,  r^i 
the  territories  of  theJi 
great  di>tresft  and  c*«m 
thn  river  ;  but  enbseqnen 
cuftomed  to  the  use  of  b 
defeated  the  Med,  whoiie  coi 
dert^d.  They  made  up  Iheii 
asked  DHryo-dbana,  king  t 
send  them  a  ktng^  atid 
Dassal(  Dahpjdo)  wile  of  Jay 
Askalandha  her  mpiral^  peri 
later  times,  Afier  a  r&i^rn 
yes'if*^  -T  it' nifMit jiifi  waa  ki 
of  his 


becanse  the  Bbootan  temi  is  more  healthy  and 
drier  than  the  British  terai.  They  welcome 
travel! era  to  their  villages  with  un mistake- 
able  delio-ht,  and  seem  to  take  it  for  wranted 
that  having  once  heard  thoir  grievances  we 
shoald  immediately  take  them  ander  our 
protection.  Cotton  waa  one  of  their  principal 
crops,  bnt  poor,  haa  scarcely  any  staple,  but 
finer  soil  for  the  production  of  col  ton  does 
not  exist  in  India,  The  Mochi  seem  to 
change  their  cialtivation  constantly^  as 
would  naturally  be  the  case  wi^th  so .  muc!-i 
virgin  land  at  their  disposal.  The  Bhootan 
Mechi  do  not  cultivate  more  than  is  necessary 
to  supply  their  own  wants,  atid  to  enable 
thera  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  their 
rulers,  for  any  surplus  which  tliey  produced 
would  merely  form  an  additional  temptation 
to  plunder  on  the  part  of  their  Booteah  task- 
masters. They  know  they  c.^in  never  he  rich 
nor  even  improve  their  position,  and  they  do 
not  therefore  attempt  iL  With  magnifioent 
timber  all  round  them,  with  rivei*s  running 
direct  down  to  the  plaints,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge that  a  certain  market  for  their  timber 
is  to  l>e  found  where  these  rivers  join  the 
Teesta  andBerharapooter  on  British  Frontier, 
they  dare  not  even  cut  a  single  tree  for  sale. 
— JIfr  Campbell,  pp.  50,  HO.  See  India. 

MECCA  BALM.     See  Balsam. 

MECHEEL  Hind.   Camelus  baetrifinuhi. 

MECHHUYA.  Beho.     A  fisherman. 

MECONIUM.  G.  /iij«*'*<>«'  ofHippocrates, 
the  poppy. 

MKCONOPSIS,     from    ^i»««^  a   poppy, 

and  o^tf,  a  resemblance),  n  genus  of  plants 

Ifaetonging  to  the  natural  order  Papaveraceie, 


which  Are  not  Infer  tbftn  A.  D.  250, 
Countiy  on  the  Ilyilaspes  is  ^tilled 
a.  From  tliiH  evidence,  tbe  MeJi  or 
wt»re  ill  the  Punjab  as  early  at  loaiit  «8 
iiiie  of  Vii-^L  or  B  C.  40.80.  Shortly 
BftiU^r,  about  B.  C  ZU-W,  the  Med  Fevm 
Ive  be«n  farced  soatb wards  into  Stud, 
the  J  at  long  resented  fchi^ir  ioLrtision* 
Ervtbrcean  PeripluB  nieiifclotisUiat  abont 
100,  the  rujerg  of  Minnegara  were 
PiirtbiatiH  wbo  were  mti Anally  expelling 
otlier.  When  tlie  inahomedans  arrived 
ind,  they  found  the  Med  or  Mand, 
establiftbed  there  along  with  tlieir 
tr  rivaU  the  Jut*  Ibn  Haukal  de>«rribefi 
V&nd  of  his  time,  abont  A.  D.  977,  as^ 
►/ing  the  banks  of  the  Indus  from  Mul- 
*  the  sea  and  to  the  desert  bet \f een 
Ml  and  FHmhul,  Mnsndi  who  visited 
A^  D.  915-16,  caUfi  them  residing'  ia 
During  the  ]>eriod  of  the  Arab  occu- 
D  of  Sind,  Mnhonied  Kasim  is  repre- 
ss making  pence  wiih  tbf^  Med  of 
fbtra,  fiea-farers  atid  pirates,  with  whom 
of  Ba^FJi  were  then  at  war.  In  the 
medati  period,  Amran  the  Barniekide 
or  of  Sind  directed  au  eJtpediHon 
it  tbe  Med,  advancing  from  several  di- 
M  iind  reduced  them  to  great  extre- 
me vert  he  less,  iu  the  time  of  Mtvsudi^ 
bitants  of  Man&ura  weits  obliged 
iiiallj  to  protect  themselves  against 
ig'gressions.  They  bave  remained  iu 
lity  ever  since,  f<»r  there  cati  be  no 
it  that  they  are  now  represented  by 
of  tbe  Aravali  Range  to  the  cast  of 
of  Kftthiiiwar  to  the  south,  and  of 
n  to  the  west  The  name  of  Mer 
i^  still  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
,  ms  io  Meror  of  the  Bari  and  Recbna 
fi  Mera,  Mandra  and  Man  dan  pur  of' 
d-Sagar  doab  and  in  Mandali  of  MtiU 
feriiig  strong  evidence  that  the  Med  or 
>re  the  first  Indo*Scythic  conqnerora 
once  tbe  dominant  race  in,  I  he  Punjab, 
tr  MceriR,  tbe  king  of  Pattahi,  wbo  on 
eb  of  Alexatider,  abandoned  his 
id  fled  to  the  nnjuntains,  wns  possi- 
The  Mer  of  theAravaili  are 
advanced  beyond  the  tract  where 
a  thousand  yenrs  ago,  Avere  a  nu* 
and  thriving  populatii>n«  Their 
♦  he  Mina,  can  be  traced  in  their 
aeata  to  the  bauk  of  tbe  Indns,  and 
ill  reside  in  Kathywar,  the  Hnrasb- 
•eninsulA,  wbich  was  tbe  nursery  of 
tical  expeditione,  and  the  Mer,  Mena 
fd  seem  idcnrioal.  Med  still  exist 
^  tbe  E.  and  W,  of  tbe  Indus,  and 
%3ti  iho  coast,  unable  to  practice  piracy, 
tbe  jiianner  o(  their  ajxcebtore,  follow 
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I  tbe  occupatiQiD  of  fishermen.  To  tbe  Easl^ 
they  are  found  roving  on  Uje  borders  of  Sind 
and  Jodbpur,  the  seats  of  their  occupatiou 
daring  the  Arab  period,  and  to  the  west^ 
they  ai'e  found  in  tiie  little  port  of  Makran, 
from  Sanmiani  to  Charbar,  divided  into  tbo 
clans  of  Gazbnr,  Hurmari,  Jellarzai,  and 
Chelniar/ai.  When  tbe  maliomedaus  tirSfc 
appeared  in  Sind,  towards  tbe  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  Zath  and  Med  were  the 
chief  p<>p Illation  of  the  country.  But  tbe 
original  seat  *>f  tbe  Afed  or  Medi,  was  in  the 
Punjab  Proper,  from  which  Mr,  Tbomna 
concludes  that  tbe  origiiml  seat  of  the  Jatii 
or  Jat  colony  ivas  in  Sind.  The  Med  of 
Sind,  are  now  a  sea  faring  and  fishing  popu- 
lation en  the  sea  port^  of  tbe  Mekran  coast. 
EUwVs  HUt,  iij  JnJia,  pp.  ,*il5  to  5:5  L  See 
Mekran;  Quzbiir.     Meena  Mer,  Kelat 

MEDA.  Tkl,  Tetranthera  roxburgbii, 
Nees.—T.  apetalaE.  iii.  819  j  Cor,  H7,  Meda 
iakri,  Hindi,  is  one  of  tke  ashta  varga  or 
eigbt  medicinal  roots,  meda-cbob  is  tbe 
wood  and  meda-saq  the  bark.  See  KakuU. — 
As.  Re^j  xiii,  410.  See  KakolL 
bark. 

MEDA  Kirn. 

Medaravau,     Till,  f  Medara,     T&l*. 

A  helot  race  occupied  in  cutting  and  ficlling 
Bamboos,  or  making  and  vending  bamboo 
baskets.      They  are  the  ptiriah  or  dher  race. 

MEDAH,     Ar.      Ficus    religioso. — Linn. 

MEDA  KAVA  or  Kukka  budda  Tel, 
Orewia  pilosa,  Lam. — G,  carpi uifulia  R,  ii. 
5S7. 

MEDALAKRI,  Hjnd.  Tetranthera  mono* 
petnla,and  T.  roxburgbiL 

MPiDEA,  an  ancient  territory  now  in- 
cluded iu  modem  Persia.  Tbe  nations 
of  Iran  proper  or  tbe  Arian  stock  of 
laoguagws  Citm  prise  those  of  Medea  and 
Persia.  It  inoludea  tbe  Zend  of  the  Cunei- 
form inscriptions  and  tbe  Zend  A  vesta  : 
the  younger  Pehlevi  of  the  Bas^anians  and 
the  P;izend  the  mother  of  the  present  or 
modern  Persian  tongnc.  The  Pushtu  or 
hiriguage  of  tbe  Afghans  belongs  to  the  same 
branch.  'J*hc  Iranian  langoagos  of  India  are 
represented  by  the  Sanscrit  and  her  daughters* 
The  Mede  were  of  six  tribes,  of  whom  the 
Magi  was  one.  This  race  also  were 
ctas.Hpd  as  Arii.  Tbe  Mede  had  many  colo- 
nies, Herodotus  mentions  tl*o  Sigynnae,  a 
colony  settled  beyond  tbe  Danube  :  Mcdiana 
are  also  said  by  Sal  lust  to  have  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  Hercnles  when  he  croBsed 
over  front  Spain  into  Africa.  Tbe  Sauromat» 
wore  Median  colonists  beyond  tbe  Tai^ais  or 
Don,  and  tbe  Matienoi,Matienes,  Kbarimatai, 
and   possibly    the    Marcd,    wtro  CaucaBiau 
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they  issued,  and  few  spate  pos^e^s  more  in- 
terest iban  the  elevnted  Media-Bhoumt,  or 
Central  rtigiou  of  Asia,  whore  the  Aniij, 
OxoB.  or  Jihoon,  and  other  rivers,  have  tlteir 
rise,  Hiul  in  which  both  the  Soorya  and  ludu 
iticea  (Saca)  claim  tl)o  hili  ofSn-mertt  as  sn* 
cred  to  a  j^reai  patriarchnl  ancestor,  whence 
they  migrated  eastward.  The  hind  us  do 
not  maku  India  within  the  Indua  the  cradle 
of  their  race,  but  west,  arnidtife  the  hills  of 
CaucHfins,  whence  tlie  boxis  of  Vaivaswata, 
or  t)»o'  *  sun-boru,"  migrated  eastward  to  tlie 
Indas  and  Ganges,  and  founded  their  first 
establishment  in  K«mnlya,  the  capital  of 
Ayodia,  or  Dude. — Tod's  linjaslhan,  Voh  1, 
p*  24t     See  Soomera.     Med v a- war. 

MEDIA   HYRCANIA.    '  See  Kabul 

MEDICAGO  SATIVA,  Linn. 
Valaitt  Jawat  of  Bomhaj  |  Ris1ikA,dares1itlt,PvsHTi;. 
LuoeruOi  Eftt.  |  Hol«  Lai>a.k. 

^I'hxH  geriiis  of  plants  belongs  to  the  Lega- 
liiinc»fea?^  to  the  tribe  Luteo?,  aud  **ub- tribe 
Trifoheie.  Lucerne  growa  wild  in  Kashmir,  in 
Ladak,  and  in  the  Pii*  Punjr*i  ratige,  is 
found  wihl  in  the  N.  W.  Himahiya  from 
5.0U(i  to  12,OaO  ft^et,  and  ia  cnltivated  ex- 
teiiiiively  in  ASghanistau,  where  it  i**  used 
as  fL>dder  for  horses,  A,c.  Moorcroft  says 
*•  that  it  ts  cultivated,  also,  in  Ladak  and  that 
fields  of  it  eontiuue  to  be  regularly  cut  for 
5U  t'r  60   years.* 

Tiiis  is  this  MfiBmit  of  I'heophmstuB,  '  Plant, 
de  Caurt./  lib  1?,  en  p.  20  ;  and  the  iledica  of 
Pliny,  hb.t^.,  cap  20  ;  uho  ii>,cnp.*20.  Lucerne 
h  cultivated  in  the  Decean  for  feeding  harseBy 
in  Qa2i»A'a^    whore  it  is  coming  fa^t 


Two  hundred  and  sixty *two» 
handled  and  eighty  st^ven« 
huntired  and  forty- nine,  the  ] 
Sletmtl,  M  D  and  Hia 
MEDICINE.     The 
the  njitives  of  the    SotitH 
has  had  the    knowWdgi?    rvf 
added  t^  i  t,  d  a r n  n% 

nineteenth  cenUi 
Pacilic  Ocean,  in  Egypt,  in 
and  Persia,  and  in  the  Brtti 
ttigaeae,  Duteh  and  Spatiiabi 
many  medical  schoots^  and 
peau«  American  and  nrntiv^ 
t'eaching  and  practising  thvi 
cording  to  the  dootrincs  of 
Europe.  Amoiigi^t  the  lii 
medicine  has  been  carefolly 
mo8t  ancient  titr.es,  and  boo 
have  a  large  circulauon.  Q 
Veda,  which  h  reekiined 
fourth  or  Atharva  Veda,  is 
oldest  lieatise  and  the  ixifth 
is  said  Uj  have  ci)rtsist«4. 
hundred  sections^  each 
sand  atJinzas,  but  fraif 
proourabie.  The  works 
Sdsrut^^  who  are  said  to  bavj 
time  of  llama,  are  also 
authority  and  Agnstya 
fabled  to  have  written  upw 
tiBeti  on  medicine,  a^  '  "^ 
some  of  n  lose  attribn  t 
posed  after  the  -i  t • 

and   tboio  are  ^  t^f 

on  medicine  soino  «i;~  ih> 
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health   and   disease,   precisely 

those  of  Platx)  and  the  hiiidu 
the  hindu  system  of  therapen- 
he  same  as  that  of  Galen,  who 
he  properties  of  all  medicines 
rom  their  elementary  or  cardinal 
,  cold,  moisture  and  dryness^and 
>e  hot  or  cold   a  medicine  with 

qaalities  is  to  be  prescribed, 
lief  in  the   hot  and  cold  inhe- 

of  medicines  at  this  day  pei-- 
ole  of  India,  and  the  most  illi- 
3r  as  well  as  the  most  learned 
lins  the  action  of  medicine  on 
il  principle  only ;  some  hindoo 
are  able  and  trust- worthy  but 
ss  of  the  native  medical  men 
t  been  taught  the  science  of 
lavenotthe  slightest  knowledge 

Nevertheless  their  materia  me- 
2iently  voluminous,  and  their 
ignosis  define  and  distinguish 
th  great  accuracy ;  they  have 
it  attention  to  regimen  and  diet, 
umber  of  works  on  the  food  and 
tnent  suited  to  the  complaint 
r  of  works  on  the  medical  treat- 
ses,  containing  much  absurdity 
lat  is  of  value.  Their  value  of 
d  of  a  thorough  education  is  also 
my  of  their  proverbs  ;  the  ma- 
Persia  and  India,  tell  us  nim  ha- 
-jan,  with  a  half  educated  phy- 
\  a  danger  to  your  life,  which  is 
roverb 

jwledge  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
imil  proverb  warns  that  he  only 
[  doctor  who  has  killed  ten  per- 
nghalese  proverb  is  that  he  who 
f  a    thousand    is  half  a  doctor, 

Tamil  and  Singhalese  proverbs 
that  there  is  as  yet  no  regular 
their  physicians  who  must  ac- 
lovv ledge  by  their  own  series  of 

failures.  The  kachabonda  is 
The  vidyan  is  a  learned  hindu, 
dicine,  the  hakim  of  the  maho- 
learued    man  and  the    tabib    is 

In  southern  India,  the  native 
jtioners  are  either  of  the  Yu- 
;ian   school  of  medicine,    or  of 

Egyptian.  The  Misri  is  some- 
ated  the  Suryani  or  Syrian 
t  of  the  mahomedan  physicians 
lani  school,  and  the  generality 
1    physicians    follow   the   Misri 

Yunani  physicians  use  chiefly 
ags  in  their  treatment  of  the 
h  them  bleeding  is  deemed  a 
of  pi-actice.  The  Misri  physi- 
le    other     baud,    chiefly     use 
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oxides  of  metals,  sulphur,  cinnabar  or 
sulphide  of  mercury,  and  orpiment  or 
sulphate  of  arsenic,  but  these  drugs  are 
first  combined,  by  the  action  of  fire,  with 
some  other  mineral  substance,  otherwise 
they  are  regarded  as  noxious.  Also,  they 
consider  bleeding  as  never  admissible. 
Every  mahomedan  gentleman  necessarily 
knows  something  of  the  healing  art.  The 
medical  profession,  therefore,  ranks  next  to 
the  clerical  in  point  of  respectability ;  and  so 
highly  is  the  study  thought  of,  that  even 
royalty  it^self  will  occasionally  condescend  to 
dose  its  subjects.  There  are  now  (1872)  in 
Madras,  several  men  of  noble  family  who 
regularly  give  medical  advice  gratis. 

The  British    Indian    Government    has  es- 
tablished    Medical    Colleges    at    Calcutta, 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Lahcre,and  atBareilly 
is  a  medical  school  for  native   girls.     In  the 
first  century,  of  the  christian  era,  Dioscorides 
I  made  enquiry  into   the  medicinal  virtues  of 
I  many  Indian  plants  which  were  then  brought 
■  to  the   markets   of  Europe.     In   the  second 
I  century,  the  great  Cornelius    Galen  publish* 
j  ed  his  famous  work,  the  leading   opinions  in 
I  which,  as    to    hot    and  cold   mediues,  were 
i  borrowed  from   India,  where  they   still  pre- 
I  vail.     In  the  7th   and  8th  centuries,  natives 
I  of  India  practised  as  physicians   in  the  Ara- 
I  biau  hospitals   of  Bagdad,    employing  many 
I  valuable    Indian    drugs    in  their    practice. 
Under  Maman,    the   Arabian   professors  of 
that  School  obtained,  and  taught  from  trans- 
lations of,  the  Sanskrife  medical  shastras  of 
Chaurauka  and  Susrnta.    Thus  in   teaching 
medicine  to  the  hindoos  and    mahomedans, 
Europeans   are,    literally,  merely   repaying, 
what,  for  at  least   seventeen   centuries,  they 
owed    to    India.     The    first   establishment 
which  English   entei'prize  obtained  in  India 
was  won  by  the  science,  and  the  noble  disin- 
terested patriotism  of  two  British  surgeong 
— Gabriel    Broughton     who     cured     Shah 
Jehan*s   daughter  of    a  frightful  burn,  and 
William    Hamilton  who  cured  an  ailment  of 
Feroz    Shah.     On    the  10th    January   1836, 
pundit    Mudoosoodun     Goopta,    a   medical 
teacher  of  the  baid  or  physician  caste,  l>egan 
to  teach  the   hindus  the   study  of  practical 
anatomy  by  dissecting  a  human  body  with  his 
own  hand.  And  now,in  1872,about  three  thous- 
and subjects  are  dissected  annually  by  1,200 
Native  students  in  the   medical   colleges  of 
India.     Also  hindoo  gentlemen,  who,having 
passed  through   a  course   of  study,  as  com- 
plete  as  ar.y  school  in   Europe   can  afford, 
have  lately  i-eceived  in  the  Calcutta  Univer- 
sity,  that   high  degree  of  Doctor,  which,  io 
Salamanca  of  old,  gave  the  humblest  scholar 
I  right  oi  place  among  tha  superb  Hidalgos 
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fessma.     The  firrart^ement  seemed  to  he,  far 
China,  one  of  the  bent  that  oould  be  conceiv- 
ed,   and  a  fcimikr    plnn   has  been     adopted 
ill    Itidia,    in    which    Chmtiaa    missionaries 
pmctice  medicine,  whilst  in^trncting  in  their 
own    doctrines.    The    lievd.    Drs*   Scudder, 
Stmchan,  Cuslaw,  Elder,  El  mslie, Valentine. 
Pa»*ker,    Gruen,    Williams,  Chester,  Palmer, 
iMid    Pater^on,  have  taught  a  pure  faith  to, 
and  cured   the  bodily    ailments  of,  the  people 
and  their  names  will  long  be  remembered^ — 
Tliey    will    do    more   to    christianize   A*ia, 
than  n on- medical  missionaries,  who,  though 
highly  edacatad,  deeply  lenrned  in  controrer- 
F^ial   theology,   skilled    iu    Jlebrew  and   the 
Classic    i>niguages    of     Greece    and   Rome, 
versed  in  tJie  history  of   the  Church   and  its 
minisi-ers*  and    familiar   with   every  page  of 
tlie   Bible  ;    take    a    closot    or  a    stndenfc*3 
view  of  i^eople    and  of  things — a   view   as 
remote  from  reality  as  possible. Bat  the  medi- 
cal ai  t  haR  given  a  good  introduction  to  the 
mission  field,  and  the  creation  of  a  favorable 
inipresflioii  amongst  the  objects  of  their  future 
labours,  iu  the  exercise  of  secular  voexition  by 
wliich  the  heathen  are  exalted*  civilised,  and 
advanlagLHl     Most  of  the    Natives  of  India 
continue    f*hy    of   calling   in    the   aid    of    a 
European    doctor ^  and  commonly  he   is  not 
Funt    for    till     the   prayers     and    joggling 
tricks    of    the  village    medical     man    have 
utt-erly  failed,  and   the  poor    paitierd  on  the 
point  of  dying  of  a  disease  which,  if  properly 
treated  ai  the  commenceroeot,  might  easily 
have  been   cured.     The  white  doctor  is  then 
requested  to   come,    as     a   last     resource; 
but,  he  comes  only,  to  find   that  he  hn«  been 
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of  all    the  known  medieio 
world,  And  more  tbati  a  tit 
nnfnKAp  fHAv  he  B^en  fifRiwiii 
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ebnla  fruit,    fhQ  root   of    iho 
Die  »eei]8  of  the  sapodilla,  the 
beiTy,  and  physic  nnt  are  ap- 
•gjiHve.     The  j^mn  of  the  whi^e 
\B  hfirk  of  Wrif2;liTia  nntidyseii- 
le   |>eel  of  the   mango.steen  are 
bowel  comphiiiii«.     Tlie  greea 
papayii,  the  root  f*f  the  Persian 
m  i'vnit  of  the  Rati  goon   creeper 
ijfos.     The   bitter    rootp  of  Sida 
|iphrnRia  purpnren,  and  the  eeeds 
■k-mallow   or   musk    plant,    are 
Bial  and  fitomac-hin,  and  the  bark 
na  bondnc,   is  conjiidered   a  fifood 
or  chinchona   where   that  cart  not 
he   detjoeted  leaves  of    the  goat- 
oja  are  u^ed  as  an  external  appli- 
jlia  The  leaves  of  the  Vitex  trifo- 
|ld  in  disenfies  of  the  spleen.  The 
rliite  plumbago  root  will  raise  a 
Bb  as   quickly    a«   canthandes. 
»  cashew  nut  hna  been  used  sue- 
ring- worm,   ulcere  and    corns, 
tree    exudes  a  large  qnantity  of 
igembling   bdellium,  and  an   in- 
le  can  furnish    any    quantity  of 
The  bark  of  tlie  root,  fho  leaves, 
u  of  the    Bengal   quince,  are  as 
\k  the  natives,  as    the  root,  bark, 
uitof  the  pimiegranato,    which 
unous  for  their  medicinal   pro* 
Binco  the  days  of  Celsos.    Many 
it«ince.H,  employed  in  India,  are 
any    European    pharmacopcBta. 
iblorideof  mercuryj  as  u^ed  in 
European  and  Native    medical 
is  also  known  in  India  as   Raa- 
it   is  rarely  free  from  soluble  cor- 
imftt<s  unfitting  it  for  mcdiiiinal  use 
I  present  in  poisonous  proportiona. 
857.     l>r.    Mtuions  Tnjiaseerim, 
*%eld,     Di\  N,  Cheversy  PreJtideni 
the  Bengal  Medictil  Assodafltm, 
\s.    Dt.  Murdoch^ it  tetter  to  fjonl 
Impey.     Fowell's     Uaud-hoole. 
_    arty  Punjab  ptanl». 
tNAL    ACACIA..     Em,    Aoacia 

,    town    of    Bahrein    island. 


I  about   a  day's  jonrney  distant 
of  Jambo,  is  a  city  of  moderate 
onnded  with    indi  tie  rent    walls, 
a  8andy  plain.  Before  the  days 
thia  city    was   called  Fathreb, 
re-naraed  Medinat-nn-Nabi,    the 
lophet.  The  tomb  of  Mahomed  is 
ad  18  held  in  ree^pect  by  the  maho- 
jt  they  are  not  obliged   to  visit    it 

E'ormance    of  any    devo- 
lihoniedans  attacii  much 
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importance  to,  nud  consider  sanctity  deriva- 
ble from,  bnnal  irt  particular  spota^  though  the 
notion  appear ■»  bo  entirely  contrary  to  iho 
.spirit  of  their  religion.  Great  nam  hers  of 
dead  are  sent  conti anally  from  all  parta  of 
Perfiia  for  interment,  at  the  sepalrhre  of 
All  on  tho  froniior  of  the  Arahian  des»»»t. 
The  prev>iiling  idea  h  thnt,  by  being  burioil 
near  a  holy  saint,  thry  will  bi»  raised  along 
with  him  at  the  resurrection,  and  receive  hin 
protection  and  couTihmancc,  bnt  the  opinion 
is  certainly  heterodox.  A  simlhir  idc«  fieems 
to  have  bet^n  i*ectaved  in  Isrnel  of  yore,  thertld 
prophet  of  Bethtd  desired  to  he  hnried  bei^ido 
the  man  of  Gf>d  tlmt  carne  from  Jndnh, 
whom  he  had  deceivo<l  into  hia  destruction, 
aTid  Act^  7  and  lo-lG  is  t'»  the  same  effect;. 
One  traveller  relaten  that  ho  met  a  caravan 
of  dead.  Each  niulo  hure  two  dead  bodies 
slung  like  portmanteaus  on  either  side;  and 
by  the  time  they  reach  their  destinatitni  their 
loathsome  hardens  mn*<t  be  in  a  shocking 
state;  for  already  the  effluvia  was  most  ob* 
nojciouH.  A  few  of  the  fneuds  nnd  relatives 
of  some  of  the  deceased,  were  accompany  Jng 
this  mourn fnl  caravan  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  corpses  had  been  consigned 
to  the  malefeeerp,  without  any  one  else  to  look 
after  them.— iViVWtrV  TniveU,  Vol.  U.  S^, 
p.  40.  See  KhnzoiTJ,  Khalif;    Wahabi. 

MEDI-PANDU,     TFir..     Figs. 

MEDITER HANTAAN  SEA.  By  way  of 
eminence,  is  called  great  sea.  Numb,  iv.  6, 
and  elsewhere.  In  Exod.  xxi.  .11  it  was  cj^lled 
the  sea  of  the  Phih'stiDe, because  their  country 
Palestine  bordered  on  its  shnres.  It  fjepnratea 
Europe,  Asia  and  Alrtca.  —Jiobifmong  Travels 
Pal  est  171  e  aiul  Sifria.  Vol   I.  p.  20. 

MEDJENGKLEK.    See  Karang  Bollong. 

HEDLAli. 

Oommon    edible  Medlar.  |  TaHa  of  DJoscoridcs, 
Kcpl,  PEHS.  I  Sptania  of  PliDy. 

TDiitairiXov,  \  M^spilns  „         „ 

MED  US,  and  Pulv&i-  rivers,  the  modem 
Morghab, 

MEDUS-^,  a  group  of  the  Acalephas. 
AureliiN  Pelagra,  Chrybuora  and  Chryeopora 
are  the  more  coinniou  genei^a.  They  have  the 
powfr  to  inflict  a  stinging  pain. — Ftguter, 

MEDYA-WAR  or  Mewar.  The  cen- 
trnl  re j^ ion,  a  territory  of  India  bounded  to 
the  north  by  the  Ar*aval!i,  to  the  south  by 
the  country  of  the  Pramara  race  of  Dhar. 
^Tod'8  Rajaithan,  Vol  II.  p.  8.  See  Media 
Bbumi, 

MEE.     BuuM.     Fire. 

MEE.     DuT.     Madder. 

MKEANEE.  A  Sind  village,  d  miles  on 
the  north  of  the  town  ofHyderabad,  Meenuee, 
is  the  general  name  for  the    little    villages 
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and  Delhi.  Tl^li^KippoHed  to  here1ati*ri  ta 
the  3d  hair,  or  Mer,  or  Muir  and  oat  of  their 
own  Cimntry  aro  known  aa  fine  powerlul 
men,  prirtfipally  dacoits*  Cohmel  Tod, 
writing  in  the  early  part  of  tho  nineteenth 
cenHiry  says,  that  the  Metnia  aiFnrd  an 
ejtrellent  practical  illn.stnitiou  of  Glenn's 
axiom,  that'*  the  right  in  th*^  boII  beh)ug8  to 
Inm  wlio  first  oh^ared  and  tilled  tlie  land,'* 
The  Hajpoot  nonqaeror  cliiirns  iind  receives 
the  tribute  of  the  soil,  bnt  were  ho  t-o  al- 
tempt  to  enforce  more,  he  would  be  bronght 
to  his  Renses  by  one  of  their  various  modes  of 
self-defence — incendiarism,  eelf-  immohition, 
or  abandonment  of  the  lands  in  a  body. 
Tbronghoat  India,  he  adds,  where  traces  of 
originahty  yet  exi^t,  it  will  invariably  lippear 
that  the  right  in  the  soil  is  in  the  cultivjitor, 
who  maintains  even  in  exile  the  huk  bapofca 
ca-blmm,  the  ancestral  right  to  the  land,  in 
as  decided  a  manner  as  any  freeholder  in 
England. 

TheCheota-meena  arc  a  branch  of  theMeena 
race,  from  whom  sprung  the  Mair  or  Mora 
race,  the  mountaineers  o(  Raj pofi tana,  one  of 
the  aboripiial  races  of  India,  Tvhnse  country 
is  Rtyled  Mntrwarrw,  or  **tJio  region  of  the 
M^ir/*  The  Mairisa  branch  of  the  Moi'na  or 
MnMift,  The  Muir  is  alpo  calle<l  Main»(e  nnd 
Mniniwnt;  Mairwarra  is  that  portion  r>f  the 
Aravalli  chain  between  Komulmer  and  Aj- 
meer,  a  ^pace  of  abotit  ninety  miles  in  lengtli 
and  varyin^^  in  breadth  from  six  to  twenty, 
Rajpootaua  rises  from  three  to  four  thouftftnd 
feet  above  I  he  level  of  the  spa*  Mcera  is  a 
mountain^  in   Sanscrit;  Mairawnt   and  Mai* 


who  occn"pi(»d  tV 
mir,    became    v.  1| 

ifeuerations  ago,  wi»on  Dc 
from  Hie    fonnder  of   the 
Da  wad  Khan  by  thelmkiniol 
Athoon   was   his   r^^-.^'t,.... 
Athoon**  signified    t 
A t h oon  iH  8 ti  1 1  the  o  i  ntn    i  < 
race,     Chang,   Jhak,  atid 
principal   towns   a«r 
hIh*^  took  sMnna  wi'i 
whose  deacoodatiis  bu.vc    c^ 
their  original  tenets.     The 
Burra,  liuii'avvarra,  Mimdill 
were  always  natonon*<  f  Tf  fii 
and    impi*rtance  h.** 
80  far  back  as    the  ji 
celi^brated  prince    ot  Ai| 
Chand  state!*  to   have  i 
mission^  msking  them 
streets  of  Ajmrr.'*     Like 
they  broke  out  wheneTt?r  th 
were  feeble.     The  M-^en*  ok 
prior  occapant«    of  Mar 
till  driven  oob  by   ihv    Ra| 
powcrfnl  clans  ot  tht*  Mnr 
shcifer  in  a  strip  of  cttnnt 
of  fioondee,  Meywar,  Jttj 
cnlled  the  Kherar,     Tl 
bold,  race.    The  Jeypon 
ner  have   thvur    strotigl 
of  Ul  wur,  Jcypoor  ftnd  1 
Sernhee,  the  Me€^a  ax^e  ^ti| 

The   Meena  are   acttvcii 
arc  concerned   in    fnuai  of] 
Northern  It^'^v.    '^v;....,  o^i^ 
the   early  y jm 
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fLV  family  long  to  ^strngglc    against 
'  power  aiul  to  raise  those  umgnificent 
ructuvcii  «rbich    oi'tutuiorit  tlieir   kiii^dom* 
in  Northern    Rajpootaiia    tlie   eomitry   to 
©  east  of  Shokhiiwattoe  is  the  chiel'  horao 
tin:  p!uti<](M  ni^   Meena^  and  it  is  a  re*^ioti 
(jtK  ally  ii^  '*v   II  us  naturally   fuvounible  to 
s  dacoit  ami  the  thiof.      Wild  hills  rand  ra- 
le^ abotuid  in  parts  of  iL    Within  a  ratlins 
fcvrerity-five  miles  is  camprified  a  territory 
^ieci   to  no  less  than  nine  Governments, 
iy  a  part  of  iShekhavvfiLtca  ami  Joura- 
ifi  the  dominions  of  the  mahurajah  of 
arc,   fCol-Poottee    belonging  to  the  raja 
eU'ee,  bat  held  direct    from  the  British 
9  merit*,    Dadree  to  J  heed,   NhthouI  to 
ftla.  Kante  to  Nabha,   a    portion  fif  Ul- 
lioharoo  and  Bikaueer  and  Slndyehan- 
rhere  lie  the  Meena  settlements  of  ilio 
51   of  Goorf^aon.     Tlieae  tracts  ai*e  sa- 
iiended  by   several  oilicers,ihe  Commis- 
Itier  uf  Delhi,  the  CommiBsiouer  of  Umbal- 
kud    the    Rajpootana   Politicfjl   Agencies. 
I?    I^leena  are  not   of  low    easte   like  tlie 
the    Bhowree   and   other    thieving 
A  tboQsand  years  ago,  Mcena  chiefs 
1^  fiincb  of  til o  t.crritory  now  lield  by  tlie 
irfijah  of  Jeyporo*     A  clan  of  them  are 
a€  hereditary  guards  of  the  city  gates 
tho  fort  which  holds  the  treasures  of 
uie^     Many  years  ago  Sir  W.  S  See  man 
meed  the  Mecna  "  irrenlaimnblo,"  and 
Col.   YounghuKband,  about  186^,  took 
•nir  Police  in  band   and  began  oj>era- 
wliicli  resulted    in  complete    success, 
[eetia  from  the  north  were  the    most 
1  lib ]t5  cla8«  with  whom  he  bad  to  deal. 
?iuii*L'^i^e  and    Dacoity    Department  has 
l>ri?»tfing   the   Moeiia    to   justice    ever 
lations  begJtn,  bat  speeial  efl'trts 
-;io   proc€K?dings  ngaiufet  them  iti 
Liiuiiiets  have  never  been  pnr&ued  so  per- 
Vtij   and   vigt^rously  hh   i\iv  mutter   re- 
An  officer  was  then  appoint.ed   to 
M^t,     under    Col     Hervey*s     diieciion, 
tions  for    the    snppras.sion    of    dacoity 
Eghont   Northern    Rnj  pool  ana,  amongst 
l©ei»a.  who  in  conscjquenco    of   the    late 
k6»  Had  been  doubly  a<:tive  in  robbing  the 
itnent  mail  and  committing  (tther  de- 
rions.     They  mnke  free  use  of  the  rail- 
Mtd  have,  it  is  baid,  resolved  in  council 
ibled  to  continue  tbejr  mode  of  life  and 
^4|U  measures  of  reprossioii  and  reform. 
jua   tjQ  the  north  of  Jeypore  arenot 
9\j  to  defeat  the  object  arrived  at 
rere  the  Parihiir  Moeim  to  the  south  of 
*)D8e  suppression    ban  been  recorded  hy 
lt4J  Capt.  Bruce,  Political  Agent  of  Ha- 
Tlie    mode  of   proceeding  in  Native 
9f  wHeu  Uie  chiefs  £^ct  at  all  against 
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robber  tribes,  is  t^  drive  thorn  away  if  posai- 
hle,  and  this  was  formerly  the  system  in 
Jeypore.  Bat  its  M«jor  Beynon  in  his  report 
on  thnt  State  rcnmrks,  the  true  way  of  deal- 
ing with  them  is  to  control  their  raovcnicnta 
at  their  homes,  where  they  rnrely  commit 
depredatioim.  The  saecessful  plan  pursued 
against  the  Pan  liar,  was  to  hold  the  liead- 
men  responsible  for  the  presence  of  the  Meo- 
na  in  their  villages*  None  could  absent 
themselves  from  tlieir  respective  villages 
without  a  leave  certificate,  or  if  auy  did  so 
they  were  liahhi  to  be  seized  and  punished. 
This  system  of  eontr<iul  has  not  been  regu- 
larly iuti'Oilnced  into  any  of  the  villages  of 
Jeypore  or  ibe  territory  adjoining,  but  with 
tho  aid  of  the  Political  Agent  and  the  fi-ctjuent 
visits  of  tho  dacoily  BUjipressiou  ofliior  it 
might  be  done  eOTiciently  in  tho  adjoining 
perguunab  of  Shnhjehanpore  in  Goort^-aon^ 
where  many  of  the  worst  disposed  ^leena 
Uve.  Mi\  Camphelly  p. 45,  Cuhmd  Biooht^  in 
Liicrls,  Toil's  RoJasiUan^  Vol.  L,  p.  081, 
Vol.  IL  p.  612,  072.       See  Med, 

MEENA,  a  term  commonly  used  in  <h© 
Punjal),  express) \^c  of  contempt  or  opprt>bri- 
nni,^ — Cunniuffhiim^s  Hld^  cf  ih*^  Sikhs^  p.  57, 

MBENABAN  Buaw.  iJ  called  Monlmeia 
Lancewood^  and  is  useful  fur  liandles  of  lools^ 
but  it  is  not  equal  to  lancewood  in  eliisticity, 
Major  Benson  thinks  its  quah'ties  have  In^en 
generally  overrated,  besides,  it  ia  b'able  to 
the  attacks  of  insects* 

WlCKNA-BAZARor  Mina  Bazar,  Maiir. 
An  cxliil>ition. 

MKEONG  TOOTOOL,  ^{khKT  of  Jav. 
Felis  pardus.     Lin  it,.  T^mm.  Stjkes. 

MEEP*THUA-BAN.  BuiiM,  In  Tavoy, 
a  small  sized,  compact,  grey  wood  :  used 
for  bandies,  vie. —  Df .  WuUich, 

MEEti.  A  title  by  which  the  Syeds  the 
de.*?cend,'ints  of  Mahomed,  are  callt^d, 

MEHitA  BAl,wasadangftrerijf  theRahtor 
of  Mai rta,  the  first  of  the  clm*s  of  Marwur, 
and  the  wife  of  rana  Koomblioo  of  Chitor, 
she  lived  alrnostin  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
atid  her  romantic  piety,  She  was  a  poeteas, 
and  some  of  her  odes  and  by  mus  to  Krishna 
are  >et  admired  and  supposed  to  equal  tu 
merit  lho.se  of  Jayadcva,  f*he  visited  all  the 
shrines  of  Krishna  from  the  Jumna  toGuzerat. 

MEEa  ALUM      See   Hrdei-abad. 

MEERAN  MOHl-OOO-UON.  See  Dus- 
toge*>r. 

MEERANZYE.  In  continuation  oflho 
Kohat  Paliey  there  runs  the  VitUey  of  Han- 
goo,  or  Haugoo,  twenty  miles  long  by  two  or 
three  broad,  winch  opens  into  the  plains  of 
Meerauzye/rbis  hdtt»r  plain,  about  nine  miles 
square^  and  bgunded   ou  the  south-west  by 
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tlie  Kbooram  river,  scarcely  twenty  miles 
distant  from  where  it  emerges  into  tbc  Bau- 
noo  plain,  is  held  by  seven  fortified  Tillages. 
The  Zymosbt  AfiT^han  are  a  sa>all,  but  brave 
tribe,  ii umbering  about  5,000  fighting  men, 
goroe  of  whom  are  well  monnted.  They  in- 
habit a  valley  leading  from  ivestern  Meeran- 
zye  onward,  towards  the  cre=t  of  a  range 
called  the  *' Powar  Kothul/*  Their  country 
of  right  belongs  to  the  Cabul  kingJum. 
They  are  usually  ready  to  combine  for  mis- 
chief with  the  Tooiee  and  Oi-akzye,  and  to 
threaten  Meeranzye ;  they  hold  some  land 
in  the  plains,  which  holding  affords  some 
pledge  for  their  good  behaviour, — Eecords  of 
the  G'fveniment  of  India,  See  Khyber, 
MEERAPA-KAILLU.  Tkl.  Capsicum. 
MEERASDAH.  A  term  in  use  amongst 
the  Bombay  revenue  officers,  signifying  a 
hereditary  occupant  of  laed,  whom  Govern- 
ment cannot  displace  so  long  as  he  pays  the 
appointed  assessment  on  his  tield. 

MEER  JAFIR»    to   meet   bis  pecuniary 
engagements,   had  recourse  to  the    seveiest 
exactions.    He  resigned  himself  to  unworthy 
favorites  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  depose 
him  in  favor  of  lii^  son-in-law,  Meer  Kasim 
All  Khan,  with  whom  a  treaty  was  conclud- 
ed on  27th  September  1 760,  by   which   tlje 
British    obtained    possession  of    Burdwan, 
Midnapore,  and  Chitta^ong.      Serious  dis- 
putes arose   between   Meer    Kasim    and  the 
British  rcfjarding  the  right  of  the  servants  of 
the  E.  I.  Company  to  trade  and  to  have  their 
goods  passed   free  of  duty  and  which  led  at 
last  to  war,  lnl7C4  Meer  Jaffir  agreed  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sums  for  which  he  had  con  tract- 
ii'cd  in    a  reccut  treaty,  to  pay    five    lakhs  a 
tnonth  towards  the  expense  of  the  war  then 
being  carried  on    against  the    vizir  of  Oudh,, 
eolong    as  it   lasted.     Meer    JafBr     died  in 
January  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Kujura-ud-Dowla,  with  whrmi  a  new    treaty 
I'lras  formed,  by  which  the  Company  took  the 
Ijjuilitary  defence  of  the  country  entirely  into 
it«  own  hands,  and  among   other    conditions 
the   nabob  bound  himself  to  appoint,  by    the 
advice  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  a  depu- 
te conduct  the  Goverimient,  and  not  to  be 
removed  without  ihe  consent  of  the  conned. 
MEERSCHAUM,  a  mineral  belonging  to 
the  series   of    silicates   of  magnesia.     It  is 
dull- white,  opaque,  and   earthy,   nearly  like 
clay,     It-s  hardness  is  2  0,  and   specific  gi*a- 
vity  20  to  3*4.     A    variety   from    Anatolia, 
analvsed  by  Thompson,  gave  in  100  parts. 
Silica,  .„  " 42-01  Water,  .„  2^)01  Alumina,  2.0 
Maenesia,    S0'5]  Lime...,       2"3| 

When  heated  it  gives  out  water  and  a  fetid 
ftroell,Hnd  becomes  hard  and  perfectly  white. 
IVheii  first  dug  up  it  has  *  greasy  feel,  like 
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MEGACEPHALOK. 

soap,  and  on  this  acconni  ii 
Tartars  in  wasliing  their  ttiipn. 
in  Europe  fmm  ite  bemg  m^A 
Turkey  U^  make  the  bowls  aft 
which  are  heoce  called  ineen 
are  imported  into  Germany  wh 
sofltened  in  tallow  and  wax,  atad 
ed. — T>ana,  Mhietaloijy 

MEERUT,  a  town   and   mili 
ment  in  the  north-west  of  India* 

MEERZA.  Peks  W^heo 
name  significa  a  prince,  as 
Meorza  ;  Hussan  AH  Meervi 
rived  from  the  Per«ian  ooiif 
**  ameerzadeh,"  boro  of  a  chi< 
When  prefixed  to  the  name,  aa  ] 
Mticrza  Hussan,  d:c.,  it  sigidfi 
learning,  or  of  the  pen,  a  ni&o 
tion  is  to  write,  and  whose  habJI 
civil.— i/«Zco/rrt'*  Htsiory  of  Pn\ 
p.  41 J ,  Fraser^$  Jonnifiif  into  Kk'^ 

MEERZADA  an  honorary  ti« 
medana, 

MEESEE,  a  dentlfrico 
box  for  holding  meeeee. 

MEET,  Man.  Salt 

MEET.GNYOO,    Burm.     Ai 
Amherst,  with  a  red  coloured,  i 
heavy,  wood  :    It  is   probubly 
Acacia* 

MBETHA»  Hi>*D.   a  prcpartl 
nite  root. 

HEETHA  KADHOO.  H^d. 

Cucurbitii  Pepo.  |  S^eet  Pt 
This  is  grown  like  all  the  i 
and  if  hung  np  in   a  dry   pince 
lent   store    vegetal ble,    keeping 
month;^. — RidthU. 

MEETHA-KAMARAKCA. 
Avenhna  canimb^la. 

MEETHA  NDI BU,  Hikp.  U 
acid  a  properly  Mir  ha  nimbu. 
MEETHA  POKAOO-     Vide 
MEETHA  TEETHA,    MisruJ 
ration  of  aconite  root. 

MEETHA  TIUKA-TEL,  Hi 
Sesamum  orietitale, — Hind. 

MEETKER.  Hixd.  THgoiM 
groecum.  Fenugreek,  a  gmi 
commonly  cultivated  in  India  dot 
season.  The  greens  are  used  hf 
and  the  seed  in  carrier.  U  bi 
other  common  greens* — KidML 

MER  TREE,  of  Cey»oo,  Ba^l 
grows  to  an    euiirmoDB  site, 
slielter,  and  yields  a  usefiil  ptii^ 
flowers  have  au  unpleasant 
white,  and  fall  so  abuadu 
as  to  give  an  app^^^iratice 

MEGACEPHALON      u 
Maleo,  deposits  its  egga  ia 


MEGAPODID^. 

beach*  ill  liolea  just  above  high-water 
the  female  lays  one  lar^e  egg, 
ghe  covers  over  and  returns  to  the 
;  but.  many  bird«  lay  in  the  same 
A  doseu  e^s8  are  often  found  to- 
One  egff  61U   an  oiditmry  tea-cap, 

J  to  4^  iitclies  loiigj  and  2|  to  2i  wiile. 

Are  very  good  ^>»  eat,  and  raucli  sought 
The  hen- bird  takes  no  further  care  of 

ggS  which  the  young  bird  breakfl 
h  about  the  13th  day  find  runs  at  oitce 
forefit.  Each  hen  lays  »ix  or  eight 
I  the  season  of  two  or  thi^e  months. — 
or  ISikmoveA  Travels^  pp    101 /o  378* 

]ce's  Ma  hi  y  A  rch  ipeJag  o^  Vol,  i , .  p.  1 7  -t  , 

IGACHILE,  Theleaf-cutfcrWe.  Their 

MTQ  to   be  found    in   tbouwand^  in    t}»o 

^f  the  hills  of  the  Soan©  valley  with 
caddis- worm  a,   spiders,  and    many 

leoQS  beetljs, — Hooker  Hivi:  Jour,,  Vol. 

2. 

OADERMA  LTRA,  This  bat  is  the 
latica    of  Mr.  Elliot  and  seems    to  be 

generally    diffused    throughout    India, 

replaced  in  the  Malay  countries  by  M. 
I  and  further  east  by  the  newly  describ- 
phillippinensis,  Waterhouse^  P.  Z.  S. 
,  69^  while  in  Africa  it  is  represented 
M.  frons. — Mr,    BhjilC$   Report     See 

^ptera. 

3ADERMA    SCHISTACEA.     Slaty 

egBderme, 

GABERMA  SPAS.     Cheiroptera. 

GADEaMA  RADIATUM.  A  mol- 
tbe  rivers  of  India  and  Ceylou.     See 

\dm.    Molluaca. 

3ALAIMA  IN  Die  A,  Latliam 

M.  Indica.  Lath, 
Coppcrsmitb. 


ippensU  par.  Lnth, 
red 'headed  barbet. 


incef^sant  call  of  this  bird  resemblea 
W8  of  a  smith  hammering  a  cauldron. 

ivre    several     spfcien    of   thia    genns, 

i,  darifrons,   M.  rnbri^apilla,   and   M, 

ica,     Jerd&tts,  Birds  of  Jmlia  Tennent^ 

yaf.  BLst  p.  242.    See  Bird.^. 

~}ALAMID^,  a  family  of  birds  com- 

2  geu,  16  sp.  viz.,  14   Megalaima;  1 

rhynchns.     St^e  Birds. 
3AM  PATTOO.     See  Salt. 
JAPODID^.      A  family  of  Gallina- 
birds*    found    in    Australia,     and  its 
tndtng  islands,    as     far    west  as   the 

Kines  and  the  N.  W.  of  Borneo, 
»tiry  their  eggs  in  sand,  earth  or 
h  and  leave  them  to  be  hatch- 
the  sun  or  by  fermentation.  They 
rge  feet  and  long  curved  claws,  and 
srf  thorn  rake  together  rubbish,  dead 
I  sticks  and  stones,  earth  and  rotten 
until  they  form  a  moond  often  six  feet 
\ad  tirelve  feet  across,  la  the  middle  of 


MEGASTHENES. 
which  they  bury  their  eggs.  The  eggn  are 
as  large  as  those  of  a  swan,  and  of  a  brick 
red  colour,  and  are  considerud  a  great  deli- 
cacy. The  natives  are  able  to  say  whether 
eggs  lie  in  the  ninunds  and  they  rob  thera 
engerly.  It  said  that  a  nnmber  of  these  birds 
unite  tx\  make  a  ninnnd  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
it,  and  40  or  50  are  found  in  one  heap.  The 
mounds  are  found  in  deuse  thickets.  The 
species  of  the  Megapodides  in  Lonibok  is  as 
large  as  a  hen,  and  entirely  of  a  dark  hue 
with  brown  tints.  It  eats  fallen  fruits,  earth 
worms,  Hiiails,  and  centepedes,  bat  the  flesii 
is  white  and  when  properly  cooked  well  fla- 
voured.—  WaUace  154,  156,     See  Gallus, 

Mh:GAPODIUS,  OP  Leipoa,ia  called  by 
the  natives  of  Borneo  by  the  very  appropri- 
ate name  of  Menamban  (from  Tambun,  to 
pile,  to  heap  np.)  One  nest,  or  heap,  was 
found  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  sand,  and 
was  formed  over  a  fallen  Aru  or  Casuarioa 
tree  and  covered,  but  not  densely,  with 
shnibs.  The  pile  was  sixty  feet  in  circum- 
ference. These  birds  lay  most  dispropor- 
tionatjely  large  and  thin-shelled  eggs, and  the 
young  comes  forth  from  them  well-plumed 
and  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world.  The  Megapodius  nicobarensis 
has  not  hitherto  been  met  with  excepting  in 
the  Nicobars,  bat  would  appear  to  be  '^com- 
mon on  all  t)ie  islands'"  of  that  gi'oop,  ao* 
cording  to  the  personal  observation  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Bar  bo,  p.  351-2, — KcppeVs  Xfid.  Arch, 
Vol.  II,  p,  120. 

MEGAPODIUS  CUMINGII  occurs  m 
Lab nan, 

MEGASPIRA.  ft  genus  of  molluscs* 

MEGAPTERA  KUZIRA,  a  finner  wbata 
of  the  Japanese  Seas.    The  Finners  are 

Megaprera  Kn^ira,  The  Kuzira.  It  in* 
habits  the  Japanese  seaa. 

Phjsalis  iwasi.  The  Japan  Finner.  It  is 
very  rare.  In  1760  one,  25  feet  long,  waa 
cast  ashore  at  Kii. 

Physalis  antarticas,  Oratf  Inhabits  ths 
New  Zealand  seas. 

Physalis  Braziliensis.  Bahia  Fbner  was 
bronght  from  Bahia. 

Physalis  australis.  The  southern  Fmneft 
inhabits  the  seas  of  the  Falkland  islaiida. 
See  Mammalia,  Whales. 

MEGASTHENES,  the  enroy  sent  by  So- 
teucus  Nicator,  one  of  the  immediate  succes- 
sors gf  Alexander  the  Groat,  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Sandracottus,  the  Cbandra-gnpta 
of  India*  MegaatbeDes  was  perhaps  the  first 
European  who  had  ever  beheld  the  G^ngss. 
He  dwelt  for  several  years  in  Patibrotba,  oa 
the  banks  of  that  river,  a  city  supposed  ta 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Patna, 
at  ths  coafluonoe  of  the  Soiie,  and  afterward* 
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lit  ih©  uotirt  ot  I'mibfotfta,  between  ssyria  i 

and  India  and  effected  a  tnatrimorual  alii-  > 
aut^c.  Hisjournfil  tinmes  as  rivers  Caiiios, 
the  Canei  Cossoanua,  Cosa  or  Cobs;  Soniig, 
Roane;  Cotidochatcs,  Gutidnck  ;  Sambiis» 
S  Q  Di  bo  I  or  C 1 1  u  ni  bu! ;  A  ^oi^an  lis,  G  ogra ; 
CommtniJies^  CarattmaBBft,  ttc.  &c. 

DJamnelms  was  the  iiext^  Greek  ambas- 
sador al'Utr  Megastbenes. — Oal,  Rf^v,  1868» 
Eenn elVs  Me m o h%  p.  3 U .  Bjo rnFtjtmt a 's  J5ri- 
lUh  Empire  in  the  East  See  India.  Inscrip- 
tions, Scylax,     Shaman. 

MEGPiONB;  BcRM.  In  Tavoy,  a  large  tree 
used  lit  budding'. — Dr,  Wrtllich, 

MEGHA,  See  Horace  Haynian  Wilson, 

^IECjUA-NADA,  Sans,  from  ine^ba  a 
clood*  and  nada,  a  snand. 

MEGliA-NAT'HA,  Saks,  from  mcgha,  a 
cloud,  and  uat/lia,  a  lord, 

Umn  DUTA,  See  Singhpo. 

MEGILA,  See  Corcboras  nJitorfug. 

MKGHUSAfKMA,  See  Indra. 

MEGHA-VAHANA,  Sans,  vabaoa,  a 
veblclo. 

MFiGNA,  a  river  of  Bengal,  runs  near 
Bbownny  ^nnj  in  Dacca. 

AIEIIAL  or  Kaintb,  wild  pear,  ah  apple 
of  tliehi}lH,  Pyrfis  baccata,  Pyrus  varioloHa. 

MAHAL,  properly  Malial,  a  palace,  a  di**- 
trici.  The  Tribntary  Mahals  form  a  dif?tnct 
in  Central  India.  The  Commissionerfi  could 
glvD  no  derails  of  the  etloct  of  the  famine  of 
A.  D»  18G7,  in  thc&o  districts.  Mohnr- 
bhanj  ia  a  very  largo  territory  covering  an 
nrea  of  upwards  of  4,000  square  miles,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  tract  must  be  includ- 
ed iu  the  area  of  most  severe  suffering;  bat 


Anarajapoorih   mi%  eon 

cienr  city  in  the  time  of  t 
continuous  street,  along  whi 
cd  the  solemn  pmccs&ionH 
priests.  The  ascent  to  the 
ed  by  a  series  of  stone  stej 
saud  ill  number,  windi 
for  m  or  b  n  r  I  d  i  n  srs,  tern 
sbrines ;  and  on  the  loftiest 
mands  a  view  over  the  foi 
neath  to  the  very  verge  of  tl 
exists  one  of  those  pnxlig'i 
brickwork,  nnder  wbicb  isdi 
ed  relic  of  Bnddlm^ — a  hair 
mole  between  bis  c-y«diro 
vciicraiion  liave  the  ► ' 
tomed  to  regard  tin 
every  crag  baa  some  iw 

baa  been   scarped   into^ 

buildings,  amidst  the  rulo?' 
he  t ra ced  tb e  f  ra  g' me n  t a  of 
and  inscriptitins  in  the  Na;^! 
most  ancient  in, which  the  <il 
\ycen  written.  Tbo  ruins 
form  one  of  the  moat  cotiKpi 
the  j^and  panoraraa  wbidh 
Mebiuteloi.  11  icy  cover  rm  i 
equal  to  sixteen  miles  sciuiin 
cd  by  a  wall  sixty-foor  v 
feronce.  The  city  is  to  be  fi 
of  Ptolemy,  in  its  i^ 
name,  Annrogmran* 
aniiff  in  Cenlmi^  p,  oiiU. 

AlHrTU  Gkk.  Meal. 

MEKMAX,  amaho 
about  Hydeufcl 
They  are 


MEIACOSRKMA, 

^fnmbhud  is  called  Boorsat ;  and  it  form*? 

'the  most  grlevtms  pfirty  of   the  snaJo- 

trregfulnr  taxas;    for  it  la  clhirned  not 

by  strangers,  but    bj  all  great  men,  or 

Bugers    travelling  on    the   part   of  the 

if  and  is  levied  with  extremes  severity. 

Jftitiilly  on  his  arrival  at  a  town  or  vil lucre, 

oehmandarscndfi  for  the  iimyor,  the  Ket- 

Ih,  to  whom  he  briefly  ^ivcs  bjs  orden* 

kruish  the  articles  required,  and^  by  way 

omitiencemetit,    instals    himself  in    the 

^lonse  ijQ  the  pince ;  he  tlion  proceeds  to 

HORqne   or   prineipitl     aqaai'e. — Fe»*»w 

pp.  47.  Franer'a  Journ,  into  Khoraaan^ 

MODKH,  Hind.  Convolvulas  scaci- 
hi  an. 

CHMASAKT,  a  Baluch  tribe  who  have 
in   Seistan,  and  tho  hills  of  Luris- 

rN^DT,  Hind.  Lawsonia  nlba^  the  ben- 
tbo  Persians,  an  important  dye-Rtntf, 
ae  distilled  water  of  its  Rowenn  ia  used 
jrfutne.  The  mahomedan  women  in 
nee  the  shoots  for  dyinr^  their  nails  red, 
|he  manoH  and  tails  of  horses  are  also 
red  in  the  same  manner.  The  soles 
feet  also  are  stained  with  the  red 
"of  the  Mehndt.  Mebndi  is  also  a 
Ipplicd  toElsholtxiapolystflchya.  Jhh- 
^hndi,  is   Aramannia   anricnlata,   Vi!a- 

ehndi,  is  Myrtns  coramanis. 
jIHRA  a  forest  in   Hazara  from  which 
Ho  win  f*  timbers  were  sciit  to  the  Ex- 
^n  of 1S62. 


•'■'UIB 

Olive 

•la 

BurooTijfi 

i    'lUs  lon^fuha 

Umloko 

Fe  uviimil 

MuUxjrry 

t^ucrcua 

LoQO.     Pyros 

Kungur  or  Kukkcr* 

FruxiiiUH. 

lorii^fnlia 

Dervf    or    Deodar. 

Ccmeu^ 

CMima  dcodara. 

tRAWUK,  A  brother  of  Ravan,  who, 

war  iif  Lanka,  by  a  enrprise,  took  Ra- 

Idt    Lakshmana  prisoners,  and    carried 

Patala  (or  hell),  from  whence  they 

(released  by    Hanumau  as   they   were 

f  d. 

:,  HiXD.     Bbangar  bij. 

pui Ati,  Hind.  Mar.  a  hereditary  vW 

ccr,     A  man  who  follows  the  lowe<^t 

ices,  a  sweeper,  a  Rcavenger.    The 

lually  means  a  prince.,  and  is  used 

In  Cattack,  tha  mehtar  is  some- 

KNT,   a  commander  of  the  ascetic 
of  Me  war,  the  ehief  monk  or  abbot 

fcicdtt  tiiatjttstery  properly  Mahant. 

^  ''ens.     Wine. 

JOSHKMA  orMudjicoficma  i^ilandF^ 


a  j^foap  on  the  east  eoa^t  of  Formo?»a^  lytn^ 
I  Viet  ween  24^  4  and  2^' 6  N.  and  122^ 
-Vii  and  125**  '-10  K.  the  western  islands  are 
named  Kou-mi,  Koo-kien-san  and  Pa-tehingf- 
I  san,  and  the  island  of  ry-pin-san  ties  on  ita 
eastern  edge. — JJotFlmtifk.     See  ludia. 

MEFDZ,  P-^L.     Cf»nper. 

MKI-THEI-LRT,  the  valley  of  Mnnipore  is 
calieit  by  the  Mnnniporee  people  Meitheilei 
pak.  The  Barmene  call  it  Ka-the,  the  Benga- 
lees Mo^d«i,  and  As^Mfnege  Meklo.  The  area 
of  tlie  whole  Mntinipnr  territory  is  about  7,000 
square  miles,  and  thnt  of  the  central  valley 
about  650.  Mneb  of  the  valley  is  at  all  sea- 
sons covered  with  water,  It  seems  indeed  at 
one  time  to  have  formed  a  lar^e  lake,  and 
the  piece  of  wat^r  in  the  south  called  thts 
Logftak,  appears  to  be  the  nnfilled  but  rapid- 
ly filling,  remnant  of  it.  From  the  most  cre- 
dible traditions,  the  valley  appears  original- 
ly to  have  l>een  of*eupied  by  several  tribes, 
the  principal  of  which  were  named  Koomnl, 
Looanf^,  Moiang  and  Meithi,  all  of  whom 
came  from  dilferent  directions,  For  a  time, 
the  Koonuil  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
powerful,  an<l  after  its  declension,  the  Moiiv 
anj*  tribe.  Of  the  population,  composed  of 
different  cla.sses,  the  principal  is  tho^Ieithoi^ 
next  the  Poongnai,  after  whom  the  Tengknl^ 
the  Ayokpa,  the  Kei,  the  Loee  and  Mnssal- 
man.  The  Meitbei  population  is  divided  into 
four  parts  called  **Punnab/'  which  are  de- 
signated in  the  order  of  tlicir  seniority  **  Ka- 
phnm,"  **  Lai  phum/*  *' Ahulloop'*  and  '♦Ni- 
haroop/*  The  Jjooe  popahilion  consixt^  of 
people  who  pay  tribute,  and  is  considered  «o 
inferiof  that  the  name  Mei-the  is  not  ^ivento 
it.  The  marnhes  of  the  south  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Logtnk  afford  a  retreat  to  serj^n ta  of 
a  formidable  size,  and  the  whole  valley  of 
Munnipnro  is  much  infested  by  the  serpent 
tribe.  Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  active 
and  bold,  as  the  Tanglei.  Ifc  is  fond  of  as- 
cending bamboos,  along  the  branchea  of 
which  it  moves  with  great  velocity,  and  if 
enraged,  throws  itself  from  an  eicfcraordi*iary 
height  upon  the  object  of  its  anjrer.  Its  bite 
is  «aid  to  be  morml.  Hiis  ridded  io  its  great 
ftctivity  and  tierceness  mnkes  the  Tanglei  an 
object  of  much  terror, — McCulloch's  Krcords 
Gnvcntmrnt  nf  Indin^  Foreign  Depttrimmip 
p.  10^      See  khutri. 

MEIH  TAOU,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Gnlf  of  Pe-tehe-lee. 

M  to  I- J  IN,  Chiv,  A  matchmaker,  a  go  bc- 
tween*  a  middle-man, 

MHt-KWE— irWA,   CniK.     Rose. 

MKlbAZZO  DI  ZUCCUERO,  It.  Mo- 
laj'scs. 

M  K I  r,  D E  AZ UC AR,  S r     MoHsses. 

ME  IN,    Tam.     FiBh, 
1 


I 

I 
I 
I 
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Menam  iu  Siamese    is  a 


generic  name  for 
river  j  and  is  one  of  tlie  names  of  the  Baugkok 
river  another  meauino;  g-iven,  however,  is 
mother  of  waters.  The  trnc  name  of  the 
Bangkok  river  is  ^  Men  am  Chan  Phya/  bat 
it  has  become  obsolete.  At  the  preaent 
time,  the  river  is  only  navigable  to  a  dis- 
tanoe  of  about  thirty  leagaes.  It  disem- 
bogues itself  through  its  tlire*  mouths  at  the 
bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  aft^r  a  course  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  miles. — Bownng*8 
Siam,  Vol,  I,  p.  i  — 10. 

MEmDRAO.     See  Khutri. 
MKIK-GA,  BoRM.     Cynometra,  species, 
METNI,  Hind.     CrotHlaria  burhia* 
M151SAKSHI,  Hind.  Tam,    Amjris  cora- 
mipbora,     Il^a  guro,  is  the  bdellium. 

if KI KONG,  A  large  river  which  flows 
fb rough  the  eastern  side  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bo<lia.  It  is  said  to  be  more  than  2/200 
miles  long,  but  much  interrnpted  by  shah 
lows  aiid  sand  banks  at  its  mouth.  In  the 
Lufiiad  it  is  noticed  thui^; 

See  tbro'  Cambfxiia  Meiknn*g  river  pjoest 

Willi  namod  the  Captain  of  the  wattrs,  whilo 

So  many  a  sumnior  tributary  Itgwa 

To  spread  it^  floods  upoQ  the  saDdt,  aa  Nild 

Inntidatea  its  green  banks. 

In  the  Irawadi  and  Mi^ikong  basins,  there 
are  remnants  of  tribes  srrangly  distinguished 
from  the  predominant  races  and  tendings 
with  the  evidence  of  language,  to  show  that 
the  ethnic  history  of  tJltra-indiais  very  an* 
€ient  and  has  undergone  repeated  revolu- 
tions. One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Ka-Kyen.     Thcj  are   described  as   being  in 

their  anriARriinrA  unft    Arnnrrrtlititi     A-nA  f^talliF 


HEKADO.  the  spiritna! 

MEKANADA,  Siais,  Ann 
tris. 

MEKHUN.    Bkno.     also 
HlNi>.   Canavalia  gladiata. — 

MEKKA.     See  Mecca.  ' 
SomaL 

MEKKAH  SABZAH,  l>% 
sa  o(iicinaliEs«  var, 

MEK-IrKN,    BC7RM.     Ga«| 
Wall 

Pa-py«y  theijig*  B^rm,  \  Pa* 

MKKliAN,  a  province 
diversiiied  by  mountain  and 
(ug  westward  along  the  o 
ancient  Gedrosia  and  it  e^t 
Indinn  Oi^ean,  from  Cape  Jaa 
of  Sindh  which  bounds  it  on 
j  West  and  N,  W.,  it  baa  Ken 
North,  Seistan  and  Arokaje, 
Great,  after  his  conquests 
returned  tlu'ongh  this  pro 
suffbring  of  his  army  from 
find  provisions,  gives  as  m 
tageons  idea  uf  the  country, 
represented  aa  unfertile  xnA 
There  are,  in  Melcran*  cjcl<i 
raised  by  some  unknown  pri 
are  called  Ghorbagta  or  Ghi 
a  resemblance  to  the  cyclo] 
Europe  They  are  built  a 
form  tanks  and  on  the  doc 
taina  to  distribute  the  wiii 
been  constructed  by  ana^rici 
on  entering  it,  had  forsew  ^ 
would  not  otherwise  tnppo 


MELALEUCON  CAJAPUTI. 

nnmeroQS :  a  middle  sized  race  of  men, 
muscnlar,  and  nctive,  and  armed  with 
Schlock,  sword,  shield,  and  dagger 
eommon  laut/uago  of  the  country  is  a 
\pi  Persian,  in ixed  with  Sindi»  and  the 
lity  of  the  Batuch  are  mahuinedaiis 
I  sotiDi  peisaasiou.  Tho.s©  of  the 
conntriea  reside  mostly  in  towns  ; 
of  tlie  lower  countries  are  scattered 
he  plain-s  in  hamlets  of  eight  or  ten 
boilt  of  the  branches  of  tho  palm,  and 
©d  with  mat^  ;  but  the  Nnrhui  race  of 
re  live  in  tents  of  black  hair»  and 
B  from  place  to  place^  as  their  fiocka 
Hcultnre  require  their  attention.  The 
of  Mckmn  are  treated  in  a  different 
from  those  of  mo^t  other  mahomedan 
ioB,  being  allowed  to  appear  iudiscri- 
ly  in  public, 
kran  is  sometimes  called  Kej  also 
Kej  Mekrao.  It  is  now  inhubited 
.Tiy  tribes  of  whom  tho  Gitcliki  is  the 
nnmerous,  but  about  half  the  popula- 
of  a  sect  of  mahomedans  exiled  Zig- 
The  maritime  and  fishing  population 
Httie  ports  on  the  cotist  of  Mekran 
"  Bifimiani  to  Charbai,  are  denominated 
nd  comprise  four  divisions,  the  Guz- 
ormari,  Jellarzai,  and  Chehnar-zai.^ 
Fr'«  Qe/)(jraphical  Memoir^  p,  'J 02.  204. 
:i»,  Kz^ttiyawar,  Kelut,  Kermau,  Med, 


Lat,     Honey. 
HrNo.  a  fair. 
^^ACOTOGNA,  It.  Qnince  seed, 
[rfALEUCA    (from    m<a«,    black,    ond 
bit^),  agenusof  plants  belonging  to 
ural  order  ilyrtitcesB.     The  species  ai'e 
fihmhs  perfectly  sessile. 
ALEUCON  CAJUPUTI,  JIaton. 

miiiur,  Smith  \  Arbor  alba  raajor. 


Daun  Kit^il — 
Koiaputihj 


Malay? 
Malat. 


oil. 
Kayn-pnteh^tailam,  Tak. 


^  Jipa  t«hf,  Burnt. 

The 

Inh  miaialr,  Mal. 

tree  ia  found  in  Amboyna,   Ceram, 
^  and  Sumatra.     The  Malays  give  tho 
\f  Kaya-puteh  both  to  H,  cajuputi  and 
cadendron    but   M,   cajuputi    is    also 
i.nn   Cat*ijil  in  Malay.     It  is  a  smalt 
lb  an  erect  but  crooked  stem  covemd 
»ick,  rather  soft»  light-coloured  bark ; 
\  scattered,  with  slender  twig^s  which 
Ke  those  of  the  weeping  willow.     It 
ive  of  the  Moluccii  Islanda,  espe- 
il  Boerou,    Manipe  and   of  the  S.  of 
»   The  leaves  are  coliectetl  on  a  warm 
^  in  aatamn,  and  placed  in  dry  sacks, 
cli    they   become  heated  and  moist. 


:melanite. 

They  are  then  cut  in  piece?,   macerated   in 
water  for  a  night,  and   then  distilled.     Two 
sackfulsof  the  leaven   yield   only   ab<jnt   3 
drachma  of  the  oil.     This  is  clenr  and  limpid, 
of  a  hght  green  colour,  Ye\'j  volatile,   diffus- 
ing  a    power  fill  odour,  luiviug  a    wanti  aro- 
matic  taste,  something    rest;nibling    that  of 
camphor,  ff>l lowed  by   a   sense  of    coolness, 
Sp.  Or-  Ot>U    to  (l'927  ;  soluble   in  alcohol. 
It  boils  at  o-i:^*.     When  distilled  with  wnter, 
a  lig^ht  and  colourleas  oil    iirst  comes   over, 
aiiil  then  a  gt'een-colonred   and    denser  oil, 
which,  with  less  odour,  ia  more  acrid.     It  Ig 
sometimes  adultei^ated  with  the  oils  uf  rose- 
mary   and    of    camphor;    it     ia     ditfusible, 
stimulant,  nntispnsmodic  ;  and  is  used  ext^iv 
nally  in  rheumatiKm.     As  a  core  for  cholera, 
oil  of    Peppermint   i»   as    useful.     Cajuputi 
oil,  appears  to  have  been   known   only  tiince 
the  time  of   Kumpliius,    wiio  describes   two 
trees,  viz.      Arbor  alba   major,    and   Arbor 
alba  minor.     In  1798,  itr.  Smith,  of  the  CuU 
ciitta  Botanic  Garden,  was  ^^ent  to  the  Mo^ 
lucca   Islands   to    obtain   the   true    aort  of 
Cayaputi  plant-     He  obtaiiied  several,  which 
were  introduced  into  the  alwvegai'den,  and 
have  since  been  distributed  all   over   India, 
and  it    is   able  to  stand   the  cold    of  N.  W. 
India,  probably  owing  to  the  thickness  of  ifc* 
bark,     Mr.    S,  sent  specimens  to    England 
where  they  were  ascertained  by  Dr.  Maton 
to  be  those  of  the  necond  kind,  and    named 
Melaleuca  cajapnti  a   name  which  Dr.  J.  E. 
Smith  after  wards  changed  to  M.  miuor.  Tho 
other  species  obtained  by  Mr.  Smith  in  1798, 
I  also  called  Cayapnti  by  the  Malaya  is  the  M. 
lencadendron,  of  which  tlto  leaves  are  larger, 
more  falcat-e,    5-nerved,    and    smooth,    bnt 
possess  little  or  no   fragrance^  and  are   not 
known  to    yield  any  of   this  celebrated  vola- 
tile oil.      The  Melaleucon  cajuputi,  is  indi- 
genous in  the  Karen  forests  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  Tt^nasserim  but  Dr.  Mason  haa 
not  observed  it   north  of  the    valley  of  the 
Palouk  river  in  latitude  about  1^  *.  Roxburgh 
assertfl    that  M.  Lencadendron ^  //,  a  tree  of 
the    Moluccas,    with   small    white    flowers, 
possesses  little  or  no   fmgratice  in  its  leavefi, 
and  that  it  is  seldom  or  never   used   fur   tho 
distillation  of  the  oi!  w4iich   is   used    in  tho 
European  markets.^ — Eoijle,  Cran*furtl^  Mar" 
Hson  Com.  Desc  p.  IK     Koyle  Materia  Indica 
O'Shaughvcssij  IHspmnfanj,    Roxb,  Flm\  In* 
dicay   Tenax^enm,  Vtn^t,  p.  45. 

MEliAM  PALLAM,  Taivi.  Cucumis  melo* 

ME  LAN  ESI  AN  a  race  which  have  frizailo 
hair  :  the  Malaysians  have  straight  hair.*— 
Bickmore,  117.     See  India,  Polynesia. 

MELANERPES.     See  Picidre. 

MBLANIA  a  genu*;  of  Molluscs* 

MELANITE.     See  Garnet 
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brinlefiug  on  the  uorth-east  froutier  di.stric1s 
ciFSilliut  imJ  Tipperali.lt;  grow«,es5pecijil)3%at 
Kiibbu»  an  extendve  valloy  elevated  rtbfviit 
LOO  feet  above  tlie  plains  ol  Bengal,  and  200 
miles  from  tho  nearent  seashore  and  it  at- 
Ulibs  its  frrealest  size  there,  some  of  the  tre.j« 
having  clear  stems  of  42  feet  to  the  firtit 
bia'icli^  wif-h  a  circumference  new  the 
ground  of  lo  feat.  It  forms  ox  ton  si  vo  Inrestw^ 
and  ifi  assoeiaLeil  with  the  two  staple  timber 
trees  of  cor*tinenUil  India,  teak  aud  saiih 
'I'ectona  graudis  and  Shorea  robustA^  especi- 
ully  the  Ifitier,  and  also  witli  the  gigtintic 
Wood-oil  tree,  a  species  of  Dipterocarpus.  It 
ia  in  fuU  foliage  during  tlie  raiuj  season, 
which  lasts  for  five  months  from  the  middle 
of  May  until  the  end  of  October.  It  is  rare 
in  the  Ira  wad  i  valley,  but  common  in  the 
foresffi  east  of  the  Sitan^  river,  panieniarly 
Bouth-east  of  Sitang  t<3wii.  It  is  very  com* 
moii  above  the  parallel  of  Toun^-hoo  and 
grows  there  to  a  girth  of  six  feet  and  it  is 
plentiful  in  the  Tonnghoo  aud  Prome  fore^ta 
especially  in  the  former.  Dr*  Miisou  says, 
the  celebrated  Bnrmese  black  varnish  tree, 
which  is  used  to  hicqiier  boxoB,  is  cultivated 
in  the  Tenanserini  Provinces,  but  he  never 
saw  it  growing  spontaneously.If  is  found  veiy 
abtindant  in  A^mherst  prQviT;c6,  aud  grows 
in  Tavoy  and  Mergni.  Captain  Dance  Bays 
that  its  maximum  girth  is  certainly  3  and 
said  to  be  4  or  5  cubit's  and  maxinmm  length 
certainly  2U  and  said  to  be  ^0  feet;  and  Dr, 
Bnindis  tells  us  tiu^t,  in  a  full  grown  tree  on 
good  soil,  iheaveragG  leugth  of  the  trunk  to 
the  ^rst  branch  is  <30  feet  and  the  average 


mended  for  handles  of  tool 
blockfi,  for  nnicbinery  genwi 
sleeperS)  for  gnu  stocks,  U 
and  for  helves,  in  short 
where  a  strong  3-et  not  veTj 
usefuh  It  exudes  a  black  | 
ant^,  and  is  u&ed  by  the  B 
nisi).  At  Prome  a  consid«f 
this  varnish  ia  extracted 
Martnban.  It  is  collector! 
pointed  joint  of  a  bamboo, 
the  other  end,  into  wounds 
and  principal  bouglm,  wbi 
after  24  or  48  hoiim  ii^ti^ 
which  rarely  axoefni  a  quai 
emptied  into  a  basket  madi 
rattan  previously  vanii^hrii 
lecting  season  lasts  fiH>m  J 
In  its  pure  stjite  it  i»  sold  i 
2s.  ChL  ioT  alkoui  3 1  IbA,  i^i 
oil  is  obtained  from  a  Ui*| 
common  In  the  lulls  of  tl 
oil  is  obtained  by  cutting  i 
»bout  3  feet  from  tlie  m'^vki 
about  4  to  5  inches  doei  ^ 
tree.  TJie  base  is  holl 
oih  The  whole  of  tho 
with  firi^,  without  which  no 
it  is  cleared  the  oil  exudes^ 
m  the  liollow  at  the  baae, 
intiTvals.  The  oil  is  Uiq 
after  year,  and  Bometttnos 
three  iiolcs  in  the  same  tuQ 
does  not  die.  The  oil  i« 
ou  which  the  clcur  p»rt 
thick  portiou,   which  i%  c 


MELASTOMACE-ffi.  MELEAGRINA  MARGARITIFERA. 

t  is  a  preservative   to  wood  to  which  |  plan Ut   nearlj  related    to   Myrtaceae, -- J?n^. 
rs,  with  little  trouble   of  application,    Oyc.  Voigi. 

MELA  STOMA  AS  PERUM,  I.mn,  iZ/iflerf. 
Sjn.  of  Onbeckia  aspera.  Bhvi, 

MELASTOMA   MALABATHRICUM.— 

Linjt. 

Myeet-Fyat,  Bl7li¥.  |  Malabar  melastomtv, 

Buro-phutika,  Beng.  [  Kadali,  Maleal 

This  shrub  arrows  in  the  Molaccas,  Sa- 
fiiatra,  Cochin-China,  Malay  Islandfi,  in  both 
pcninsulai)  of  India,  in  Orissa,  JellBsore,  Khas- 
eya  mountains  aud  Nepal,  Its  flowers  are 
large  and  red  ;  and  it  fruits  the  whole  yeor. 
Its  tVnit  18  edible  and  is  also  employed  for 
a  purple  dye  to  cotton  chiths.  It  is  one 
of  the  Black- Dye  Plants  of  Asia*  The  blos- 
soms of  the  shnc-flower  plant  arensed  by  the 
Chinese  to  dye  leather  blai?k,  the  juice  of  the 
cashew- tree  givefi  a  black  to  linen,  and  the 
fruit  of  this  mela-stunia  affords  a  black  dye. 
In  the  Tenasserim  Provioces,  this  species  of 
melfiKtoina  with  large  piudy  purple  petals, 
and  long'  yellow  stamens,  is  a  common  weed. 
Its  calyx  opens  like  a  lid,  and  bears  a  fruit 
which  in  taste  and  flavour  strongly  re- 
sembles the  blackberry  of  temperaie  regions. 
In  Bengal  the  same  plant  is  cultivated  as  a 
garden  flower,  but  it  does  not  compare  with 
the  wild  plant  of  Tenasaerim. — Rozh^  Mmofif 
Yoi^L  IF.  ///, 

MELE.  It.    Honey. 

MELEA.  Gr.     Apple. 

MEL1ACE.^.Jl'ss,  Tlie  Bead  tree  Tribe  of 
plants  with  17  genera,  26  spei:ieF»,  viz.  1  Qui- 
visia  5  1  Munroniu;  4Melia",  1  Azadiracuta; 
2  Malleji;  3  Araoora;  1  Milneaj  1  Walsura ; 
1  Monocyclic;  1  Sphjerosacme;  1  Bysojty- 
lum ;  2  Epicharia;  1  Sandoricunif  1  Lan- 
sium  ;  2  Heyuea^  I  Xylocarpns;  2  Aglaia. 
— Vol  (ft. 

MKLEACEA  WIGHTIANA,  Wall  Syu. 
of  Amoora  rohituka. —  W.  and  A. 

MELEAGRINA  MAIIGARTTIFERA, 
Lam.  The  Pearl  oyster  furniaiies  the  Hnest 
pearls  and  finest  nacre :  when  secreted  in 
the  globular  form  it  is  the  pearl ;  when  on  the 
inner  walla  of  the  shell,  the  nacre.  The  pearl 
oyster  is  met  with  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Arabian  Coast,  the  Jap?«ne!^e  and  Americaa 
fieas,  on  the  shores  of  California  and  near 
the  islands  of  the  South  seas,  Bay  of  Bengal, 
Gulf  of  Menaar,  Ceylon,  and  near  the  mouth 

KSSES,    Fr.     Melasso,  Poet,     Mo-    of  the  Indus.     Pearls  are  saJd   to  be  arfcifi- 
ciaily  produced  by  the    Chinese  introdacicg 
iBTOMACE^,— D,    Don,     A    na-    beneath  the  mantle  a  grain  of  sand  aronod 

which  the  nncrous  substance  is  thrown.    The 

Klastoma;  1   Osheckia  :    1    Arthro-    yield  of  the  Ceylon  pertrl  fisheries,  was 
1  Oiyspora;  I  Medinilla ,   I  Sone-  I804i     £120,000 

>  Melastomads   are  an    extensive  1797     £i4i,000 

I  order    of   polypetalous    exogenous  1798    £\9'2fiQ0 
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surface  and  palish,  it  becomes,  bow- 
rhite  and  milky  if  exposed  to  wet.  It 
had  at  Chitlagong  in  large  quantities 
Is.  per  maund.  It  is  procurable  in 
cj  nan  titles  from  Mnnipoor,  where  it  is 
jr  paying  river- craft  and  for  vamish- 
Bsels  denigned  to  contain  liquids.  The 
I  conveyed  to  Silliet  lor  sale  by  the 
ftnts  who  come  down  annually  with 
and  other  objects  of  trade.  In  Bur- 
[Jmost  every  article  of  household  far- 
intended  to  contain  either  solid  or 
food  is  lacquered  by  means  of  it.  The 
e  consists  in  first  coating  the  article 
I  layer  of  pounded  calcined  boneSi 
which  the  varnish  is  laid  on  thinly, 
in  its  pure  state  or  variously  coloured. 
lost  difficult  parfc  consists  in  tbo  dry- 
It  is  also  much  employed  in  the  process 
ing  ;  the  surface,  being  first  btsmear- 
th  this  varnish^  has  then  the  gold  leaf 
liately  applied  to  it.  Finally,  the 
fal  Pali  writing  of  the  Burmese  on 
palm- leaves  or  metah  is  entirely  done 
this  varnish  in  its  native  and  pure 
—Artillery  Becords  xtnih  report  of  v:ooth 
plains  Simpson  and  Babington^  dated 
\AiH2bth  May  1842,  Voi^i,  qnoling  Wal- 
?l.  A$.  Bar,  p.  d,  U^and  12.  Drs. 
Uand,  Mason,  aud  Brandls^  Cah  Cat, 
62,  Captain  Danre\  Royle.  IlL  Him.  Bid. 
LANTHACEyE,  IL  Br.  The  Colchi- 
Tribe  of  plants,  of  6  gen,  14  sp,  viz. 
frldia;  3  Anguillaria;  1  Ledebonria ; 
vrtiB  ;  7  DiKporom ;  Drapiezia. — Voigt. 

LANTHESA  RHAMNOIDES,  JBe^. 

ithua    litis  Idtea  *.  PbjIUQthaa    rhatDDoides 
I  RoxR.  I  Rktz, 

TO!  Hlnd.  [  Pavalaptila  Tam. 

B  shrub    grows   on    the     Corcmandel 
and  it  has    an    attractive  appearance 
\m  bright  rod    fruits,   which    are   used 
inallV' 
LANTHESA  TDRBINATA,  R,  W. 

iDftiui,    Ra:ch   \  Fhy]\nnthns  simfriaoa^.  WalL 
Perin-NerD&i^  Male  a  l, 

bmb  of  the  peninsula  of  India  where  it 
cloyed  in  medicine. 

La  RANGE,  It,  Orange.     Citrus  aar- 
a,  Lhm. 

LSSES,    Fr.     Melasso,  Poet,    Mo- 


cc 


months.  In  its  sevontb  year  the  pearl  mussel 
attains  its  mataritj  as  a  pearl  producer, 
pearls  obtained  from  a  seven  year  nmsael 
being  oCdouble  the  value  of  those  from  one  of 
six  years  of  age.  In  mus^sels  under  4  yenrs, 
the  pearls  are  not  of  any  mercantile  valae 
and  after  7  years  the  peurls  deteriorate. 
Those  from  mussels  of  about  4  years  old 
have  a  yellow  tin ^e  and  the  older  kinds  a 
pinky  btiei  but  pearls  of  a  red  and  even  black 
as  also  with  other  colours  are  also  met  with  : 
the  Baghdad  dealers  prefer  the  round  white 
pearl.  Those  of  Bombay  esteem  peiu*ls  of  a 
yellow  hno  and  perfect  sphericity  while 
other  nations  choose  the  gems  with  a  rich 
pink  colour.  There  seem  reasons  to  boUeve 
that  the  pearl  mussel  spat  is  migratory, 
fomiiiifTf  colonies  at  places  remote  from  the 
parent  bed.  Between  the  y^ars  17-52  and 
1746,  there  was  little  pearl  fishing  at  Ceylon 
andth<^re  were  long  saspenaioua  between  17i38 
and  1796;  between  1820  and  1B28;  and 
between  1837  and  1854  and  during  the  last 
period  the  expenses  were  covered*  The  late 
Dr,  Kelaart  is  stated  to  have  been  of  opinion 
that  the  molluscs  are  capable  of  leaving  their 
shells.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  pearl 
banks  extend  three  hundred  miles  in  a 
straight  line  and  the  best  beds  ai'^e  level 
and  of  white  sand,  overlying  the  coral 
in  clear  water  and  any  mixture  of  mud  or 
earthy  subwtancG  with  the  sand  is  considered 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  pearl  mullasc.  In 
the  Ptr.'^ian  Gulf,  there  i.s  both  a  spring  and 
u  summer  iishory  and  &a  many  a."*  5,000  boats 
niU  assemble  fronn  Babreio  and  the  islands 


ui   iriii-B.oyB  ii«3^n9iui>  ue^vq 

wholly  incapable  of  rising  o 
a  black    colour  and    its    lof^ 
pen d ages  oti    the  bt?ak  aro 
loped* — Varwin^  i^p^cies, 

MELEUUETTA   PEPPEl 
moDi. 

MELENCHA,  BR??a*Icb« 
MELtS  COLIiAaiS  ? 


Cuv.  I 


M,  albo-gulari»? 
Arctooyx  ooUaris, 

Irdlan  Badger 

Bear  Pig  „     j 

See  Mammalia* 

MELH,  Arab,   pro  perl  j 

MELlACEyE,  The  ' 
planU.  of  which  there  are  * 
E,  IndieSj  '24  in  Java,  4  i: 
4  in  Assam,  4  in  the  Khas^ya, 
the  rest  in  the  two  Peuinsi 
Ceylon,  Sumatra  and  Beng^ 
of  the  orJer  have  bitter,  toul 
qualities  and  ia  some  noii-li 
stronjfiy  developed  ns.  to  be 
only  Indian  species  likely  U 
is  the  Azadiraebralndica,  the 
n j»ed  in  fever,  an  d  the  oi  I  of  ita 
the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  Laose! 
the  Indian  Achipelago  ;  and 
edulis  is  eaten  in  Silbet  wh 
semble  the  lite  hi  and  loiig 
Voigi,  Gra  ivfu  rd , 

MELtA  AZADIRACTA, 
A^'uiirnchta  Indtca,     Ad^ 

MELIA     AZEDARACH, 

Eacben  for  Jck  of  I 


MELTLOTIJS  AHBOREA. 


odtaaDd  in  Chioa.     It  has  SToall  white  fra- 
flotvers,   externally   lilac  at   top»  and 
I  in  flower  it  has  some  resemblaDce  to  the 
ad    its  flowers  are  very  fragrant.     It 
daring  the  hot  season  and  thrives 
fitly* — Drs,    Roxb,    Voigt^    0\Shaugh* 
_  "f'Mi,  Gib^nn  and  Cleghoni^  Eng,  Cyc. 
SLIA   BUKAYUN,  Royle. 
M.  sempervirens,  Roxh. 


^aimboht 


AlAB. 

Hind. 


or  Kaohan. 
00  Bead  tree K no. 
Pits. 


Darakbt^l-azad 
Ka-mik-kliii, 
Persian  lilac 
Prido  of  Cliina 
,,       India 


PLns. 
Esq. 


lio 


of  NepidjKamaon,  and  Pei^ia,  wif.h 

grant    lilac  coloured  flowers.       It 

all   the   year.     It  is  common    in   the 

I  and    in  the  less   elev^ati^d   villages  of 

listan  and  up  to  5000  atid  6000  feet  on 

ira>ilaya.    Below  Chnmba,   np  to  2800 

with  12  or  14  feet  of  girlli  uihy  be 

The    wood    is    yellowitsh^    soft, 

and  weak,  but  is   bitter  and  not  snb- 

the  attacks  of  insects.     It  h  a  smaller 

than   the  M,  azedaracb — It  as   is  also 

decidnons   variety,  is    common    at 

where  it  is  is  the  chief  tree  in  com* 

If,  being    very     oraamental    wlion   in 

>na,  and    odoriferous. — Dr,    L.   StewttTt^ 

O'Shauqhimstj,    p.   233-244.     Gml 

Ti'jh  p.  193.     Ro.rh  VoiQt  133, 

LIA  COMPOSITA,    Willde. 

tnperba,  Roseb.,  FL  Ind.  I  Neembara        Mabr. 

of  Mysore,  found  near  the  Parr 
not  uncommon  in  the  Konkan  juu- 
.nd  seen  occasionally  in  Gnz^rat.  Its 
of  good  quality,  but  inrerior  in 
and  durability  to  that  of  Azadi- 
idica.  The  common  or  mountain 
used  in  making  frames  for  native 
— X?r,  Gihsmh 

ROBUST  A,  IttiTh,  A  large  tree 
Kotikaa,  Mysore  and  Malabar, — Mr, 
MSS, 

PUR,  See  Kabul. 
lA  TKESSELATA,  Ewd.  A    fish   of 

Tp.>nCA    TRIJUGA,    JuFs,  D,   C, 
(Mchera  tnjugn,,     Willd, 
uTONES  of    old  English  books. 

ICYTUS  fRAMIFLORUS.  The 
tree  of  New  Zealand.  Grows 
levation  of  2-5  to  30  feet,  but  is  of 
tumferenoe.  Its  wood  is  heavy  and 
•for  obtaining  fire  by  friction. — Ben- 
lather  in  g». 

L-ILON,  Maleal.  Vitex  ahita. — Roxb. 
r^ILOTUS  AHBOREA  is  the  Bokhara 
This  plaut   has  attraot«d    notice  in! 


MELOE  TELINL 

Irelaud.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  M.  lencantha, 
and  therefore  not  a  true  clover.  It  grows  so 
freely  as  to  yield  in  the  season  Iti^e  or  six 
cuttings  of  green  herbage,  from  wbich^  it  is 
said,  a  considerable  proportion  of  strong 
fibre  may  be  obtained  ;  but  the  Committee  of 
tbe  Irish  Flax  Society  state,  that  the  trials 
made  in  steeping  this  plant  were  unsuccess- 
ful with  them*  Griffith  saw  large  fields  of 
melilot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ava,  Several 
i  native  and  foreic^-n  species  are  grown  in 
lodi^j  M  arvensis,  Italica,  lencanthus,  ofii- 
c  i  n  al  i  s ,  par  vi  flora  and  s  a  I  cata ,  Masvn .  Royle^ 
FtL  PL  J}.  203.     See  Grasses, 

lilELILOTUS  OFFICIKALIS,  Linn. 
Pai,  Bi  BM.  I  Aspenick  ?  HiKn, 

Coramon  met i lot,       Eng.  j  Zireer  Pfki. 

MELIPHAGlDiE.  A  family  of  birds 
CompriisinEr  2  snb-fam.  4  gen.  14  sp, 

MELIPH  AGIN^.  A  sab-family  of  birds, 
comprising  2  gen.  2  ep.  viz*  1  Entomyza 
cyaontus;   1    Zosttrops  palpebrosus. 

MELISSA  OFFICINALIS,  Limi, 

M.  graveoIeoA,  Host.  {  M.  ocddeniatis, 


M.  pobotnsa,  Opis. 

Baktut*nl-fanstum,AxAB 

„        ntnijyeh,    ^ 
Mekka  sabzB,  Dkk. 

I  Com  moil  Balm,        £^Q, 


M.  coi-sica 
Moantaia  Bftlm, 
Ram  tulei, 
liadrutijbuyeh,HiXD,Pici< 
Paiiii  cuDJankorayi    Tam 


Rajin, 
Host. 


Tbe  balm  plant  ofEorope  and  Central  Asia. 
MELITHREPTUS    PACIFICUS  or  ho- 
ney seekeer  of  tbe    South  Sea  islands  and 
(  Sandwich  Islands.     A  diadem  of  its  feathers 


co^t  £ltSO. 


Pi* 


MELLAQHOO,  Tam.     Black  pepper 
per  ni^rnm. 

MELLOCANNA  BAMUSOIDES,Sprino. 
Syn.  of  Bbeesba  rheedir,  Kunth. 

MELLOOGHOO,  Tam.  Wax, 

MELLOON.  Barmesf?  defeated  hereby  tho 
British  Indian  armv,  I9tlj  Janv*  lHti6. 

ME  LOG  HI  A  CORCHORIFOLIA,  Linn. 
Hort,  Mal. 

Titjerou,  U  RIB  a  J  Qaaaka  poiadi  koora. 

Pocmoacoo  keeia,        Ta«.  [  T«t, 

The  whole  of  this  plants  with  tbe  excep- 
tion nf  the  root,  Ixiiled  in  oil,  is  supposed,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  to  be  an  ertiencious  reme- 
dy for  proventing  bad  consequences  fi-om  the 
bite  of  a  water  snake. —  Hortu^  Malahnri/:tu^ 
part  iUh,  pdtje  143  m  Atns.  Mat,  Med.  p.  134, 

MELOE,  a  genus  of  the  order  Coleoptorii, 
cltLBs  I  ft  9f  eta 

MELOK    TELINl,      Mylabria    cbicore, 

Satire  biiater^fly.  ] 

It  abounds  in  Bengal,  Bebai,  Hyderabad 
and  Oudh ;  particularly  in  tbe  rainy  seafion« 
during  which  period,  almost  eatery  whei*eit  in 
seen  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  cucarbifaceom 
plants*     Dr,  Ainslio  had  not  met  witU  it  la 


I 
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W) lite  grub,  one  of  f he  insecrs  injunoaa  to 
cofiTet*  plants,  are  included  the  larv«  of  vari- 
rnis  Me  t  (J  Ion  til  id  £e,  thu  Cockebafers  of  Cey- 
lon, which  do  much  harm  to  coffee  planta- 
tions, youDg  and  old,  by  eating  the  roots  of 
the  trees*  Mr.  J.  L.  Gordon  of  Rambodde 
coosi'lera  the  wlute  gruh  to  be  by  far  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  coffee  trees  which  the 
phmter  ban  to  contend  with,  as  he  never 
knew  a  aingle  tree  recover  after  their  at- 
tack and  he  add**  that  they  had  destroyed,  at 
Rambodde,  in  two  years,  between  eight  and 
ten  thoasiand  trees  of  fine  old  coffee.  Mr. 
Gordon  used  to  dig  up  the  soil  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees  and  take  out  such  grubs  as  he 
conld  find. 

The  larva  of  the  raoth  called  Af^^rostia  se- 
getam,i3  the  very  destructive  **  black  grub" 
of  the  Ceylon  Coffee  phmtere.  This  pest 
Ifi  abont  an  inch  loncf  and  is  most  abun<iant 
from  August  to  October.  Tho  caterpillar 
lives  in  the  j^round  but  comes  out  at  nipht 
to  feed,  and  is  very  common  and  injurious. 
Taej  attack  not  only  coffee  trees,  but  all 
sorts  of  vegeinhles  atid  flowers  and  are 
very  destructive  to  gardens  and  in  the  field, 
a^^  they  eat  every  thnig  that  is  artiliciai- 
\y  raised,  despising  grass  and  weeds.  They 
generally  appear  only  on  certuiu  tlelds  and 
will  not  go  over  an  estate.  The  insect  is 
Dot  confined  to  Ceylon;  its  ravajres  are  well 
known  in  Indiai  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Et trope  where  it  iiijures  the  grain  and 
beet  root  crops.  In  Ceylon  it  only  attacks 
joang  coffee  trees,  gnawing  off  the  bark 
L»Qud    the   stem    jast    above    the    ground. 

ina   t\\a   fi-oAQ   ciLA  vcit»0   email     t.llOtf  S11*A   Kli. 


or  four  years  old.     The    grofl( 
finest  flavoured,  although 
are  very  good,     Tlie  cause 
ing  finer  in  the  sandy  beds  ot 
buted  to  the    temperatui-e   bei 
about  the  rooU  than  it  is  in 
den,   especially  during   the 
See  Cucitmis  also  Cucumi^  i 

Cuoamrs  dudaira. 

Queen  Anne' a  Pocket  M 

Li  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
variegated  with  green  and 
long  unequal  green  *p:its; 
becomes  yellow  and  then  wl 
very  fragrant  vinous  ihqb] 
whitish  flaccid  insipid  pulp. 

Cncnmis  melo,  Linn. 
MuskmeUo,  Kng.  l  Khai 

Molori.  ,♦        Sara 

KharbHJ  Hjhd.  |  Fali 

Native  of  Jamaica,  Persia! 
but  cultivated  throngbont  Ij 
(/reeOf  and  musk  me  loud 
the  Deccau  at  the  same 
In  beds  or  rivers  wber«  1 
and  sandy.  Tiiey  are  very 
gardens.  The  seed  is  pal  do 
three  or  four  seeds  together, 
nure  as  can  be  procured.  \ 
not  be  closo  together — m.  dit 
to  eight  feet  i^  generallj^ 
come  in  about  March,  and  t 
rains.  In  Bombay  they  aroj 
same  time,  and  a  second  cr 
ing  the  rains :  this  in  not  ih< 
can. — Hoiftf.  ^^  *«   Kim^ 


MEMAN. 
ISLAND, 


MELVILLE     ISLAND,     See    Saxifraga 
•nop  by  II  a. 

ME  MAN,  a  cormptioo  of  the  Arabic  word 
llocniu'^  (a  true  believer),  was  probably 
jfwj  to  the  people  that  go  by  the  name  now, 
rVwi  they  were  converted  from  luntiui^ini 
9be  m^ihomedans.  The  word,  in  irs  lallest 
tioiij  is  applied  to  two  distinct  raci'S 
^  i;  to  the  Kbwiijeh  tribe,  iind  to  the 
n  Sayyat  (i,  e.,  *^  green/'  from  the 
i  Bawo),  or  Achbra  (white),  who  are 
era  of  Abu  Hnnifeb,  Many  M«mrtii 
fettled  in  Sindh,  especially  abiint  Hy- 
Sehwan  and  Kiirrachee.  Cutch  ia 
their  original  country,  na  large 
\rs  of  thorn  are  still  fouod  there.  In 
they  are  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
d  breeding  camels.  Their  dress  is 
e  common  Sindhi,  except  that  they 
ly  shave  the  head,  especially  when 
wear  the  torbao,  sonietimeii,  though 
i«y  adi*pt  the  pernliar  Sindh  bat. 
hiive  produced  many  very  lea  rued  men  ; 
ave  done  much  to  iuti'oduce  the  reli* 
ecieiices  into  Sitid'h.  The  tribe 
8onie  notice,  as  it  has  either  abandon- 
never  adopted  the  practice  common 
their  brethren  in  Bombay,  viz.»  that 
privtng  the  females  of  their  pet^untary 
in  wills  and  inberit»mces.  Among  the 
n,  the  widow  and  daughter  are  pro- 
for  according  to  the  Koran,  Their 
•r  holy  men,  are  the  family  called 
id  Shahi  (descended  from  one  Mohara- 
Kii^hid  Shah),  or  the  Rohrwwara 
remarkable  for  nothing  bub  exees* 
Ijgamy.  Rashtd  the  founder  of  the 
took  unto  himself  thirty- two  wives 
of  four  *  and  jvistitied  the  prat^tice 
usual  sophistical  arguments  of  th© 
er  to  which  ho  belonged.  The  SiTidbi 
pronounced  hU  tenets  to  be  bereti- 
his  conduct  diimnahlo.  I'he  Meman, 
did  not  object  to  it,  and  still  reve- 
descendants.  The  Memari  in  Sindh 
own  handwriting  character;  in 
m  nses  the  Gnzerjittee.  Altogether 
fnan  ure  a  respectable  race ;  though, 
Jews,  they  have  acquired  a  bnd 
their  rapacity  in  dealing  with 
>  and  *•  Wadbo  Meman"  (a  great 
in  Sindhi  means  a  miserly  usorer. 

Karrachee  district,  they  tiike  their 
n?imea  as  given  below,  principally  from 
^  ruiginal  places  of  abode.     The  Khwuja 

ktbe  hhiub  sect   and    call    themselves 
rs  of  Kbwaja  Sultman,  Farisi.     Their 
limeB  are 
lid  I      Hadokvt 

^  I      Eatiyar 


MEMECYLON  CAPITELLATUM. 

Kusiftbi  Fiitoli 

I-rf><j3i  Pugjfir 

Mirxupori  |      Quazi 

— BnrUinB  Sindh,  \t.  247-48. 
Mailman,  India,  Mj\li<^medan. 

MEMARARI,  Hind.  Rhamnus  pnrpnrens. 

MEM  BU  the  capital  of  the  Abor  people,  on 
the  borders  of  Assnm. 

MEMECYLACEJE.— LiWZ.  an  Order  of 
plants  comprising  1  genns,  2  species,  vias*,  2 
Mcmecvlori. 

MEMECYLOK,  a  genns  of  plants  of  the 
East  Indies,  shrubs  or  small  trees,  M.  cnne- 
atiim,  ia  a  small  tree  of  the  Central  Province 
of  Ceylon  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  M. 
elUptieum  aUo  a  small  tree  in  the  forest  be- 
tweenGalle  and  Ratnapoora  at  no  great  eleva- 
tion.  M,  Gordueri  and  M.  leucanthnm,  small 
I  i  ees  grow  at  a  height  of  2,000  to  5,000  feet 


Kbebraoa 
Kiiwaja 


in  the  Central   Province.       M,  ovoidenm,  in 
Ambagamowa:    M.  orbiculare  at  Hinidoon 
Corle.     M.  pjirvidornm,  in  the  Central  Pro* 
vince  at  7,0U0  feet,  \L  rhinophyllum  and  M. 
rostratam  small  trees  at  3.000,  and  M.  sylya- 
ticnm,  ia  comraoti  in  forests  at  an  elevation 
of  4,000  feet.     M^    angustifubura  W,    Ic,  ia 
common  on   the  banks  of   Ceylon  rivers,  up 
to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  M.  fusce^cena, 
Tliio,  occurs  in  Ceylon  at  Kokool  Corl,  at  no 
great  elevation*    M.    ujHcrocarpnm,    Thw,   a 
small   tree,    occurs  in    Ceylon  at    Ambaga- 
mowa, at  an  eluvxiKnn  of  aboot  3,000  feet. 
M,     revolutum,     Thw.     foliiscoriaceis,     baa 
ienthery    leaves     and     occopies     Ramboddo 
5,000  feet.  M.  nmhellatum  Burm.  called  Cora- 
caba    by  the  Singalese  is  very  abundant,  up 
to  an  efevation  of  2,000    feet.      M.  varians, 
jTifett?.  of  the  Ceylon   Centrnl  Province,  at  an 
elevation  of  'i,000  to  ,5,000  feet.     There  are 
two  vari«ties.  M.  Wightii,  Thw.  M.  amplexi- 
canle,  also    a    small    tree    of    the    Central 
Province,  at   an    elevation  uf  3,000  to  4,000 
fe,.t.— 'nttf.  Eti.  Fl  ZeijL  pt.  II  p.  llO-lli. 
Wufht  Icones. 
MEMKUYLOIS^       AJVIPLEXICAULE.— 

RQxb.  ^  Bt    J 

M,  oordatutn,       Wall.  (  M  d«pre«Bain,J?«it/i  Rheed*. 
Nidam  abetth     Ma  leal. 
A   flowering  shrnb    in  the    forests  of   tb» 
W.  Coast  of  India,  used  in  medicine. —  Uieful 

Plants. 

MEMECYLON  CAPITELLATUM,  Linn. 
M.  edulo— l?''*^.  Ct>rr. 
Welli.kaba,  Sisfoa.      I      AUi-chettn,  Tft* 

A  plant  of  Ceylon  and  Coromundel,  with 
BTOall  blue  flowers.  It^  ripe  berries,  Aali 
Pandoo,  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  It  is  a 
small  bush,  common  in  most  jungles  on  the 
CororaMndel  coust,  it  baa  much  pulp  of  » 
hhiiah  color,  and  of  an  astringent  quality*— 
Ainslie,  p.  221.  Thw.  En.  PI  Zcyl 
229 
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Kftodtilla  along  fche  Western  Gbantw,  in  the 
wortds  about  Cochin,  common  in  jungles  in 
the  Carnatic  Silbet,  The  fiowers  are  small, 
bine,  its  leaves  are  need  in  dying  yellow. 
The  wood  ia  bronglit  Into  Madras  for  fire- 
wood aud  a  large  quantity  of  the  leaves 
are  imported  daily  for  dyeing  purposes. 
Cold  infosion  of  the  leav^ea  imparts  a  yellow 
dye.  Crimson  dye  is  also  said  to  be  obtained 
from  t)iem.  It  ia  a  highly  ornamental  tree 
with  deep  green  Bhining  leaves  :  flowers  in 
Febrnary  and  March,  of  a  purple  colour^  with 
the  calyx  beautifully  streaked  on  the  inside; 
it  is  called  the  Iron  wood  tree.  It  bears  its 
flowers  ill  compoand corymbs,  which  contrast 
fuvourably  with  its  shining  green  leave<>. 
Dr.  Gibson  writing  from  Cnnaraaud  Sntida, 
eaye,  M.  tin c tori um  ;  Surpa,  Mahr,  Iron 
wood  of  two  species ;  wood  very  >ough  and 
strong  for  cart  axles,  dc.  The  benntiful 
flowera  extensively  used  hb  a  dye.  Writing 
of  the  forests  generally  he  says  Me.  tinc- 
toriuni,  "Kurpa,"  **  Anjuna."  A  tree  of 
rather  small  size;  common  on  the  ghats 
above;  not  seen  elsewhere.  Wood  is  very 
strong  and  toogh.  Does  not  yield  readily  to 
wetu  Is  much  employed,  when  procm^nble  of 
enflicieot  si^e,  for  agricultural  implements, 
cart-funjisbiDg,  (Sbc— M.  C  (7.  M.  E.  J,  R. 
Drs.  Moion.  Gih^on. 

MEMNON,  according  to  Hesiod  and  Pind- 
ar, was  king  of  Ethiopia,  ^scbylos  said  he 
was  son  of  a  Cissian  woman  and  Herodotus 
and  others  say  he  founded  Sosa  and  led  a 
comhiocd  army  of  Stisauians  and  Etbiopians 
to     the     assistance   of    Priam   his   fatiier's 


-.^u^.  *^.i  :-i,^.i  :^ 


^e      Al._        1 AJL1_. 


moQiifliAfic  m  si«ii^t;&iiri<yii;^ 

anitv. — Hue  8  Chrlsdanittf, 
itENA.  See  Kali.  We 
by  the  Aswini,  and  to  La 
Menaca  whose  legendary  sprii 
seems  at  least  (etymological!; 
fy  ber  with  Minerva  epnngii 
MENADO  The  tongue  • 
north  of  Celebes,  known  i 
under  the  oatne  of  tlie  Do 
Men  ado,  comprehends  all  i 
tent  of  tbe  inland,  from  the 
tho  west,  to  the  cape  of  Tali; 
and  comprises  the 
sea  of  Gunong-tello, 
westerly  direction  betw 

las.     The    Dutch    resid   

olndes  under  its  jurisdictioii^ 
rative  states  of  Minahassa  ; 
doms  of  the  northern  coast; 
sive  districts  in  tbe  west  pai 
la,  where  g^orerameni 
besides  the  isbmds  of  Saugtt 
the  north  as  well  as  tbe  lea 
west  coast  and  the  large 
The  population  is  comp>!*«d 
tians,  Malays  and  Chinese, 
were  reckoned  ia  Mitta 
of  17^,272. 

Natives     .     -    *     78.7100  |  Freed 

Christians  •  -  5,6«7  Th«  d 
Malayi  -  -  -  2,&7I>  1  Gog 
Chinose      ♦     *     ♦        510  [  Satij^i 


and  this  without   taking  ii 
number    of   the      Alfotirft 
the  interior^  which    oaaiKi^ 


MENADO. 

eml  emplnjea,  aa^sisted  by  an  inde- 
date  nQmber  of  Dative  funcfciotiarieSf 
later  the  government.  Tlie  realdent 
the  orders  of  the  Goverimr  of  the 
as,  the  head  quarters  of  which  ia  Ara- 
Near  Meiiado  ia  a  race  called  Bintekt 
but  inti^ciMble,  who  liuve  hitherto 
all  efffirta  to  improve  them.  There 
of  the  less  civilized  tribes  which 
li- Pap uau  features  and  hair;  while 
rillageSi  the  true  Celebes  or  Bugi 
Ognomy  prevails.  The  plateau  of  Tond 
icliieHy  inhabited  by  people  nearly  as 
I  as  the  Chinese,  and  with  very  pleasing 
Sarupean  features.  The  people  of  Sinu 
^Dguir  much  resemble  these,  and  Mr. 
believes  them  probably  to  be  imitii- 
from  some  of  the  islfoids  of  North 
sia  The  Papuan  type  will  represent 
it  of  the  aborigines.  The  langu«gea 
hin  a  Celebes  Malay  element,  and  a  Pa- 
p  element,  along  with  some  radical  pecu- 
ties  derived  from  theSiaa  and  Sangnir 
auls  further  norths  and  therefore  pro- 
^  derived  from  tlie  Philippine  Islands. 
jipes,  on  its  ea.'itern  coast,  is  fronted  by 
|dfl,  and  many  islands  are  scattered  over 
ITS  *^f  Tulo  and  Tomiuie,  or  Gooaong 
Celebes,  on  its  north  coast,  is  in 
high,  bi>ld  land.  Its  extreme  poi«t 
Ciipe  Cof^Q,  and  the  whole  of  the 
that  stretch  from  it  to  Menado  Bay 
le times  called  Banca  islands, 
lir^  and  the  numerous  islands  of  this 
occupy  a  superficies  of  1 3  square 
the  Talaut.  and  the  Meangis  islands 
Are  18  square  leagues  ;  these  arch i- 
formerly  subject  to  the  authority 
loltans  of  Ternate,  now  make  part  of 
iency  of  Menado.  Several  ex h* net 
aiid  some  still  in  full  action, 
ynnd  in  the  Sanguir  group ;  the 
Itions  which  they  commit  from 
time  have  o(ien  been  fatal  to  the  in- 
The  eruption  of  Dawana,  in  1S08 
ply  annihilated  the  village  of  Taga- 
'  ved  all  the  surrounding  forests, 
deprived  the  inhabitants  of  all 
ui  lrvelitiof»d,  by  the  destruction  of 
ulds,  TbeGuiiong-api  canses  numerous 
in  the  island  of  Siau;  its  peak, 
Bt  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forms 
Itninating  poiut  of  this  group. 
^•npi  covers  with  its  base  all  the 
part  of  Sanguir- beaar  :  this  volcano 
Ben  acHve  since  1812,  when  the  tor- 
iva  destroyed  the  extensive  forests 
li  trees  with  which  this  part  of  the 
Ivan  covered,  nnd  caused  the  death  of 
'the  inhabilants.  These  islands  fur* 
than  twenty- five   kinds  of  wood 


MENCIUS 


stilted  for  building  aud  furniture*  Two  bar* 
hours  J  sheltered  from  all  winds,  exist  in  the 
larger  Sanguir,  one  in  the  Bay  of  Tarnna^  the 
other,  called  Midelu,  on  the  eastern  siae. — 
Jnurti.  lud.  -4rcA,  for  Dec.  1^50*  page76A. 
Horsburgh,      WuHace  Archipehiijo. 

ilENAMuiiSlAM  KlYER,  the  entrance 
of  this  is  in  lat.  13*  30*  N.,  lon^  101  •  15*  B,, 
it  falls  into  the  sea  by  sever »d  branches, 
Meiiam    Bar-Anchomge     in    four    fathoms* 

hit.  rj*  2V  50"    K,  long.    100*  as* 

30*'  E.,  The  entrance  to  the  Menam  i-iver 
in  four  fathoms  is  placed  on  Admiralty  Chart 
fifty  two  miles  too  far  east,  The  town  of 
BaMkoki9  27  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  an 
idet,  in  lah.  13*^  58'  N.  long.  luO*^  B4*  K 
Bowring^s  Siam.  Vol.  I :  p.  30.  See  IndiHi 
Karen,  Tuthia  or  Jnthfa. 

MENANDER,  one  of  the  Greek  kinrrs,  an 
Indian  conqueror.  Ofall  thekiugs  who  follnw- 
ed  Eukratides,  Menander  and  Apolto(iotU8 
aiot^e  are  mentioned  by  classical  authorities. 
See  BactrJa.    Kabul, 

MENANDER  a  Phenician,  was  in  Tyre, 
BOon  nfrer  the  Macedonian  conquest. 

MENANGKABAU.  A  state  m  Sumatra 
the  original  country  of  the  Malay  race. 
Me nangkabite  States  lie  between  Malacca  and 
Salangor,  on  the  one  side,  and  Palbang  on 
the  other. — Journ^  Ind,  Archipeh  See  India, 
Jakun»  Sumatra. 

MENCHO  —  ?,     See  Gracula  religiosa. 

MEN  cms.  In  order  to  get  a  distinct 
general  conception  of  the  Chinese  philosophi- 
cal literature,  two  epochs  mnat  be  specially 
kept  in  mind.  The  first  began  with  Con- 
facius  (Kiing-fn-tsze),  who  whs  born  B.  0. 
55l  and  ended  with  Mencina  {Mang-Tsze)^ 
who  died  about  B.  C.  31 7.  The  second  began 
with  Chow-leen-ke  or  Chow-tsze  who  com- 
menced his  labours  about  A, D.  1 034,  and  end- 
ed with  Choo-ke  or  Choo-tsste,  who  died  in 
A.  13.  1200.  The  first  epoch  lasted  for  seven 
generaKons,  It  was  separated  by  an  interval 
of  thirt*^en  hundred  years  from  the  second, 
which  lasted  for  five  generations.  B^»th  were 
periods  of  revival  of  ancient  learning  and  of 
further  development.  Both  emhniced  several 
celebrated  philosophers,  beaidea  those  ment 
tioned,  but  in  each  ease  it  was  the  originator 
and  closer  of  the  epoch  who  became  most 
celebrated.  I'he  writers  of  the  second  epncli 
are  often  mentioned  iis  the  phiJosaphers  of 
the  Long  dynasty  ;  which  latter  was  estab- 
lished in  A.  Jy.  960,  about  70  vears  before 
Cbow-tsze's  labours  began,  and  cnntinucd 
in  pos^sewsion  of  the  sovereignty  till  A.  D. 
1271,  till  abont  70  years  after  Chow-tB7.e*§ 
labours  closed.  Confucius,  though  his  name 
in  the  West  became  identified  with  Chinese 
learning,  was  by  no  moans   its   originator 
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record  ;  and  it  wm  be  who  first,  esfjililished 
marriages,  and  Reparato  fa  mi  lies.  To  bim 
are  also  ascribed  some  oiviltzation  labonr«i 
of  lessei\  but  still  ^reafc  importance,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  day  iuto  twelre  she  shin,  or 
watches,  of  two  hours  each,  Fuh-hc  is 
therefore  the  fouridiir  of  Chiii«se  civrilization 
generally*  Bat  he  is  perhaps  best  known  as 
the  originator  of  the  natural  philosophy^  and 
in  particular  as  (he  autlior  of  the  *^  Eiglir, 
DiHgrams/'  whick  were  drawn  by  him  as 
follows  1 — 


/ 


'I' 
li 


\_. 


-^ 
^v 


The  mnltiplicafioi)  of  these  eight  dingrams 
by  themselTos  produced  eirtj  foar  doubled 
diagrams  stich  as  : — 


Satiyaaf,     H^imanaya     or 
Rt»ma  ;    Nanuck     Pantaea 
Nanuck  ;  Ku veer  Pnn thee; 
Kbelanta  Togfte;  Kann-piil 
viiree ;    Uerhora    Pant'hee  j 
&.C,  4cn,     They  bare  their 
austerities.     Of  hindooa  w 
of  mendicity  ;  Mr.   Ward  w 
scarcely  less  than  an  rigbtfc 
population    abandon    thcjr 
meuts,  and  live  as    religiot 
begging.      Supposing  that 
millions    of  hindooa  in    Bi 
and  that  each  roeud icant   f 
rupee  monthly  for  bis  snpp 
2,000.000  i-npees,  or  2->0,0») 
are  thus    paid    aununUy 
great  majority  of  whom  I 
j^npport     themselves     by 
Many    of     the    more    enlf| 
and  brahmins,  bold  these  il 
utmost  contempt^  aod   wod 
being  compelled  to  work  ai 
conferred  upon  the  country. 

The  Abdhut,  is  a  hind  a  i 
Vaishnava  or  saiva  a  wot.  * 
the  Sanscrit  aradbntaand  I 
posed  to  hare  shaken  off' 
bnmani  tr. 

The  Akas-TOuTchi,  fpoi 
nnd  mnkha  the  face,  am 
mendicants,  among  the  bin 
their  fai*es  io  the  ukr*  till  | 
back  of  the  neck  bocome  d 
tain  position. 

The  Atiti  religtan* 
a  v^aishnava. 


^"        Tlfl 


MEKIAN. 
HKIJOai,  Soo  JcgL 
)0t  a  river  of  Samatm,  Selau  a  river 
rs* 
>ONr,  Malkal.     Glofiosa  supcrba^ 

>0R0,  near  tliia  island,  the  sen  is 
aad  transparent  that  the  fipotied 
I  plainlj  visible  under  2b  fatboniB 
See  Mindoro. 

>OZA  ISLAND,  Uos  on  the  sonth 
Jhina. 

>  PHAL,  HrND»  Eandiadamotortini. 
hWJ,  also  Ban-mendUf  Hind. 
BttrxEiaaniaua. 

IS^  The  first  man  who  reigned 
wa^  Meoes,  or  Ikloua,  the  Eternali 
me  would  seem  to  prove  that  ha 
wboljy  withdraw  Q  from  the  region 
from  hira  the  Uter  kinj^s  boastfoUy 
beir    lineage.      According    to    tlie 

ohronolofrisfcs,  ho  came  to  th© 
boat  til'teea  hundred  years  before 
^AD   invasion,    that  is  to  say,   two 

yeai-a  before  the  christian  era. 
ipted   date  is  B.  C.  S623.     He  was 

the  Menu  of  the  h  in  does,  thotr 
p.<«ated  beingSf  and  holiest  of  law- 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Minos  of 
\ks^  their  earliest  law-miikor  and 
\ge  of  the  dead. — Ward's  view  «/ 
hm.  Vol  II.  p.  2\}h— (hie.  Mijih. 
H89,  TJifHon's  E.rcerpia  pi  2.  Ueni^ 
IL  145.,  in  !<harpe*B  UUlory  of  EtjtjpL 

ISHEKA,  Can,  Cayenne  Pepper. 
JSPEIiMUM      FEKESTRATUM, 
l^of  Cosciutum  fenestrntum,  (?o£e- 

(JVA,  or  Ming-ba,  Bdrm.  In 
I  a  timber  need  for  hooso  posts  and 

rs  wood  looks  like  a  kind  of  sanf, 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  that 

bDONG^thesacredsfcone  monnmenta 
^^On  each  of  its  ends,  are 
^^  words  Om  Mani  Pad  mi  Horn, 
petrel  of  the  Lotus,  or  ob  !  the  jewel 
Utogj  or  Hail  to  him  of  the  lotas  and 

PV«     BoRM.     ElfeagnoB 

finia  mangostana,  hinn, 

IIK^    a  standing   stone   used    as  a 

tit  to  the  dead*  See  Cairn,  Kassiafa, 


BuKM.  Qarcinia  mangostana. 
conferta, 


MENTHA. 

MENIKA   TlOE    or  BUu    sarkara  Te?. 

Niebuhnaoblosgifolfa,  J).  0, 

MENISPERMACE^,  P.O.  ThoCoccuIna 
Tribe  of  plants  comprising  1 2  Gen.  59  species 
viz.,  1  Anamirta  ;  o  Clypea  j  i  Cyclea ; 
35  Cocculns ;  1  Epibaterium ;  1  Peeliom  | 
2  Gynostomma  ;  8  Cissampelos ;  1  Stephania ; 
4  Phytocrene  j  1  Natsiatum  ;   )  Coscinium* 

MENISPERME  HEESUTE,  Fa,  Menis^ 
pcrmum  lurantum. 

MENISPERMIBI  ACUMINATUM,  also 
M.  polycarpnm  Eoxb.  and  M.  radiatum  Lam, 
Syns.  of  Coccnlufl  acuminatna,  /).  0, 

MENISPERMUM  COCCULUS.  Coccn- 
loB  Indicns.  Linn,  also  M.  monadelphum, 
Boxh.  nnd  M.  hcteroclitam  Eoxh,  Syns,  of 
Anamirta  coccnius, 

MENISPERMUM  CORDIPOLIUM, 

Wilhl  and  M,  glabrura  Klain.  Syns.  of  Coc- 
culns  cordifolius  D.  D. 

MENISPERMUI^f  CRISPmi  Linn,  also 
M.  vcrmeosujn   iSyns.  of  Cocculus  oriapaa. 

MENISPERMUM  FENESTRATUM  of 

Gcerfn.  Syn,  of  Coseininm  fcnestrntnm,  Ooleb* 
MENISPERMUM     HIRSUTU^I,  Linn, 

also  M.  inyosotoides   Linn,  and  M.   villosum 

Lain.  Si'ns.  of  Coccultis  villosus,  D.  O. 
MENISPERMUM  PALMATUM.  Syn.  of 

Coccnlus  palmatus, 

MENISPERMUM  PELTATUM,  Lam. 
Syn.  of  Clypea  Burmannii,  IF.  ^  A. 

MENJITH,  HiND.  Rubia  binctonim. 

MENJOGI,  Mail  A  class  of  Jogi  mendi- 
cants in  tho  Maratha  country,  worshippers 
of  Rbaimva.  Wih.  Olosn, 

MENSCHEN  HAAR,  Gbr,  Human  hair. 

MENSAME  RAUCHER,  Gek.  Meoi^per- 
mum  hirsutum. 

MENSULAR  or  Massnlar  Island,  in 
latP2'  N.,on  the  west  coast  of  Snmatra, 
is  high,  and  about  1 2  miles  long,  east  attd 
west. 

MENTA  ROMANNA,  It.  Mint. 

MENTA-SOPPU  also  Mentia,  Cax. 
Fcnngroek  need. 

MENTAUS  and  "  .Tnmbont/*  a  ire©  of 
Java  the  wood  of  which  is  white  and  find 
grained,  and  is  need  for  Inlay ing*  also  for 
furniture  and  cabinet  work. 

MENTHA, 

FodinaK     Himd.    Fcif* 

Wi^da,  Taw. 


^a  goddess  of  the  Babylonians  and 

She  was  the  goddess  of  Fate, 
drahippod   along  with    Gad,  tho 
Hy.     Bnnsmi^  tv,  253. 
~i  Jav.  Benjamin. 


Ar. 


Pud  in*. 
Mint, 

Several  of  the  mintp,  ^fentha  sylvestrtsr,  M. 
nridis,M.  piperit'i  and  M*  arvensis,  remarka- 
lile  for  tlieir  oilonr  and  f-ast^,  ha?e  long  be«n 
used  in  raedti'ine  and  HOme,  as  f^ufZa,  *Kau*tf^fl» 
and  Kft\fup5«  of  tho  GrcekSj  nana  of  the  Arabs 
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very  valanblc  stimnlBut,  and  ii  wstp^iiHly 
useful  IB  flatulent  diseases,  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  maliguant  djolera*  It  is  a  de*ierv- 
edly  great  favourite  in  the  nnrsery.  Dis- 
solved In  Bpirit>  it  constitutes  tbe  tincture  or 
essence:  distilled  with  water,  it  forms  tlie 
peppermint  water  of  tbc  shops.  0.67*.  2>- 
489. 

MENTHA.  PULEGIUM,  or  Petinyrnyar,  is 
found  in  wet  ditcbcs  in  mast  parts  of  Europe, 
abo  in  the  CaneaHUR,  Chili,  and  Tenor iflc, 

MENTHA  ROYLEANA.    BantL 

Baburi 

Vicn 

Yum  J  padaa 

Eothma 

Grows  common  in  the  plains,  Ti-ans- 
Indns,  and  cither  M.  incorna  or  M,  voy- 
leana  grow  in  the  Himalaya  and  Tibet,  to 
11,000  or  12,0u0  feet.  M.  incana  Is  also  ocwu 
Bionalty  cultivated  in  gardens,  .lud  its  leaves 
are  officinal  as  an  astringent.  Mentha 
royleana  is  much  used  by  the  hill  people  of 
the  Himalaya, — AimhVs  Mat  Mod,  jh  23 
Boyle,  0' Shaughmssy^  j>.  4S0,  Dt\  J^  L, 
Stetvart,  M.  T). 

MENTHA  S  ATI V A-    Ro,th, 

Meuitm  arvoMsis.     Linn. 


ven;  Swayambbui^H  (who  U 
an  incarnation  of  Brahma^) 
ionia,  Tamasa,  Raivata. 
Satyavrtrata  Sir  William 
d«rcd  Swyambhnva  to  havi 
Satyavarata,  Noah.  The  li 
were  composed  at  leaiit  8( 
12S0  years  bo  fore  Christ  \ 
arc  later  than  the  Vedaa,  ai 
social  nnd  political  rather 
nnd  relip^ion«i  nj^pects  of  bn%l 
of  his  dicta  by  no  ineaim  1^ 
condition  of  women.  In  his 
loE^nc  of  things  pnre  and  im 
says,  the  roonth  of  a  woo 
pnre,  and  be  ranks  it  with  tb 
and  the  sun- beam  ;  bo  so 
names  should  be  apreeable, 
vating  the  fancy,  anspteioti 
vowels,  resembling  wt>rdj 
Where  femnlea  are  honoa 
the  deities  nre  plefi^f*<l  ; 
honoured,  there  al^ 
useless:   and  ho  d'<  -^ 

house  a  woman  not  duly 
an  impreeatinn,  that  h«>i 
longs  to  it,  shall  ntterly  pel 
even  with  a  blossom,  a 
hundred  faults,  say  a  anoi 
ment  so  deli  cute,  that  Rt^gr 
prince  ortroubadoapf»^D«tvcr 
refined.  Menu  lays  do 
wholesome  rules  for  the 
the  wife  J  a^iove  all,  hm 
pt*eserve  a  cheerfal  teut] 
domestio  expenflCis. 


JHELirM* 

Koaha 

St^tE/. 

Kawoba, 

Vol  an  no 

Tk.  Indus, 

CUKN**B 

BIuaLk  tara 
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Be  AS. 

M»in*h  whorled  m»«t,Kxo 
Tnll  red  „ 

Widda,  Tam. 


Nana,  A  a 

Babbuk,  ^, 

Bn^Q&,  Bi-RM. 

Pudbs,  DuK.  Hixi>.  Tm.. 

This  19  found  wild  in  Ka.shmlr  at  clcva- 
tioDS  of  5,000  to  1>,01>0  feet  and  it  is  grown 
in  gardens  throughout  Tntiia,  It  is  oflicintil 
ai  Lahore  and  is  prescribed  by  the  mahorac* 
dans  in  dyspeptic  com  plaints  and   to  stop 


ilERASr. 

H<ftJ-p.  8.    Menu  lij  Hmtghlon.    See 
aadica.     Kshetrija*   Lords  of   Created 
Mann*  Noiulf.  Orn.  Poljandry,  Yuni. 
2NYANTHES  INDiCA.— Liuu. 

VeUarsia  iadica, — Vent. 
iBuckbeno,      Kng.  |  Bum-cljuuli, 


1 


water   at 
Gent,  Med- 


lie  plant  grows  in    afanding 
Br  and  Poslikar, — Dr.  Irvine 

TANTHES    NYMPHOIDES,     tbe 

i  and  flowers,  of  this  plant    aro  kept  in 

steeped  in  brine,  and  used  forsalaJ,  in 

maurier    as  pickled    cucuiubers, — 

ert/s  Tr^iveL^,  VuL  iii.  p.  2-7. 

0,    cultivators  in  tbe  Delhi    province, 

tribe    of    people   inhabitiiJg  the  low 

boat  Onrsjaon. 

SOGANEK,    Be^o.     Tbree  lobed  kid- 

PLaseoIns  trilobus, 
30NU,     See  Vrishala. 
COWRI.  BfcNG.    Hind.  LsoracorylLfolia. 
signities  a  bill  in  Sanskrit,  bence 
Jmer,  or  properly.   Kumbhomer,  ia  *  tbe 
mountain  <jf  Kurnbhu\  Ajmir  la   the 
r  Ajya*,  the  *  invincible*  hill.     Mer  is 
iDced  with   the  long   e   Itko   mei<e   in 
1- — ToiVn  Rojiisthau,  Vol,  1.  p.  il, 
~~     a  race  of    tbe    AravaUit  possibly 
ill  the  Code  of  Menu  as  the  Meda 
last  live  wi  till  tut  the  town  and  mahi- 
1  selves  by  shying  the  beasts  of  the 
be  Med  or   Mair  races   are  possibly 
India,  Mair,  iled,  Mecna. 
hi  lat.  18''  4r  N.  long.;  73^  10' 
I  Konkan,  north  of  Nagathana,  or  Na- 
Btation,  is  l,JStjO  feet  above  the  sea. 
,  Hiav,  of  th©  Jhelam  district,  good 

IH,  Malay.  Carbunnle, 

LNDU,   Hisy,  EliBodeadron  roxbar 

LPA-KAIA,  Tel.  or  plural  Merapa- 
^yenne  pepper^  Capsicaia  frutescen?, 
hepale  niseis* 

IPI,  a  volcaDic   mountaia   in  Java 
liigh, 
"{00,  Be.^g.  Wild  milkwort.     Po- 

minor. 
^S J,  Arab,  a  revenue  terra  intro- 
into  India  by  the  mahomedans  ;  it 
**  that  which  is  inherited,**  and  seems 
been  substituted  for  the  Tamil  term 
^1,  or  right  of  ownership  by  inherit- 
rhe  term  mirasidar  corresponds  to 
the  Tamil  Kani-achi-karan,  and 
person  exerci-sing  mes'asi  rights. 
mg  liiat  the  rights  and  claims  of  the 
^Ar  on  one  side,  and  the  asseTted  hard- 
w  of  the  Poyacari  on  the  other  are  re- 
di  tiieo  the  sohjectfor  inquiry  will  be 
/Item    ^^  revenue  admiuii^tmtiou  will 


MERASI, 
best  insure  fin  augmentation  of  public  rere 
nop,  by  aifording  greater  facilities  for  the 
Pojaeari,  to  cultivate,  without  interfering 
with  the  existing  privilegea  of  the  merasi* 
dor.  The  merasidar  will  never  be  induced 
to  forego  Ibeir  rights  without  a  considerable 
compensation  being  paid  to  them,  Th©  suc- 
cess of  the  merasi  system  in  a  very  great 
measure  depends  upon  the  saleable  value 
which  grows  on  the  land  ;  and  so  long  ae  the 
latter  exists,  the  former  cannot  be  annihilat- 
ed. Poyacari  who  have  become  merasidars 
by  purchase  or  other  engagement,  will  not 
concede  their  rights.  Every  individual  will 
seek  to  rise  in  society,  and  eveiy  Poyacari 
wish  to  become  a  raerasidar  when  a  favoura- 
ble i>pportnuity  occurs.  PcTmanent  puttas, 
one  for  each  share  of  the  merasi dars  should 
be  issued,  by  which,  whether  the  lands  are 
cnUivated  or  not,  the  tixed  assessment  will 
in  any  case  be  collected  under  pain  of  imme* 
diate  sale.  These  putta  are  to  cover  the  ex- 
tent of  land  according  to  the  difterent  shares 
of  the  merasidars,  inclusive  of  both  the  culti- 
vated and  waste.  So  that  the  whole  ayacut 
or  acreage  of  a  villttge,  exclusive  only  of  the 
bona  tide  Pommboke  or  sites  for  tanks,  pas- 
ture, &c,  will  be  brought  under  realizable 
assessment.  This  asBessment  should  be  sub- 
ject to  no  fluctaation,  but  may  change  hands 
by  purchase,  gift,  or  other  trauafer.  It  oughti 
however,  not  to  be  so  heavy  that  Government 
should  constantly  come  under  the  necessity  of 
consigning  the  land  to  pablic  ancliou  or  pur- 
chasing it  themselves.  Under  these  condi- 
tions each  merasi dar  will  be  willing  to  keep 
only  so  much  of  the  land  as  he  is  really  able 
to  manage,  and  dispose  of  the  rest  at  the 
cnrrent  prices.  The  Poyacari  will  have 
thereby  an  ample  opportunity  to  avail  them- 
selves of  becoming  proprietors.  Labor  will 
become  dear  and  prove  advantageous  ulti- 
mately to  the  Poyacari.  Such  permanent 
tenure  would  induce  many  an  individual  to 
acquire  lands,  and  thereby  enhance  the  value 
thereon.  The  mei'asidars  would  part  with 
the  excess  under  such  circumstances,  rather 
than  pay  for  it  for  years  without  an  adequate 
remuneration. 

Th©  present  assessment  generally  on  the 
cultivated  lands  of  the  South  of  India,  is  by 
no  means  exorbitant.  But  it  would  prove 
oppressive  if  the  assessment  on  **  waste'*  bo 
made  leviable  in  full. 

Any  scheme  introduced  should  avoid  on 
one  side  the  evils  of  the  ryotwarry  system 
which  tends  to  reduce  the  holdings  to  an 
inconsiderable  and  undesirable  site,  and 
obviate  on  the  other  the  necessity  of  often 
falling  in  arrears  as  has  been  the  case  with 
permanently  settled  Mootas*    A  **  Khiadauu 
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ftet  above  the  sea  leveL  A  regiment  of 
native  infantry  ia  always  qnartereil  ia  Mer- 
cara,  in  a  Tort  which  was  formerly  tlierajfih*a 
palace,  and  which  is  a  very  spaciona  aild  snb- 
BiaDtieJ  building.  It  is  supposed  fo  hnxe 
been  built  for  the  rajah  by  an  Italinw,  who 
is  said  to  have  boon  bricked  up  in  a  wall  ns 
lOon  as  the  buiUhng  was  linishcd.  Verajeti- 
derpet  a  town  of  Coorgi  is  situated  on  the 
road  leading  to  Cannanore  from  Merrara,  and 
is  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  There  in  ti 
oroaa  road  from  Mysore  which  joina  the  road 
ioCamianore  a  few  miles  below Vcrnjenderpet, 
and  along  this  road  passes  alt  tbo  dii^ect 
traffic  between  Mysore  and  the  coast. 

Fraterpet,  another  Caorg  towu,  is  situated 
on  the  road  to  Mysore  from  Mercara,  and 
it  ia  also  20   milea  from  the   latter  place. 
The  river     Can  very  runs     paat   Fraserpet, 
and  forms   the     boundary    between    Coorg 
and  Mysore.     The  S«  W*  monsoons,  which 
always   rages  througboufc  Coorg  from  Jane 
to  November,  is  scarcely  felt  at  Fraserpet, 
and  on  this  account  the  European  and  Native 
officials  reside  there  during  the  wet  season, 
returning  to  Jlercara  as  soon  as  themonsoou 
ceases.     Situated    at  from   t^,00fj  to   4,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  in  close  proximity  to 
that  element,  and  always  swept^  owing  to  its 
position  at  the  crest  of  the  Ghauts,  by  a  fresh 
and  invigorating  breeze,  thei^  is  not  a  plea- 
santer  district  in  India  than  Coorg,     The 
Coorg  insurrection     necsessitated    the   con- 
struction  of  a  first    class     road     between 
Baogalore    and    Mangalore,   and    Mercara 
happened  to  be  the   spot  ohosen  for  the 


:ng  Malabar,  and  the  latte 
boundary  between  Coorg 

MERCHANT.  A  great 
residents  of  Britigh  India  f 
pursuits.  Many  mahomedi 
hindu  descent,  as  the  Mopl 
Bomb,  the  Melnnau,  are 
Ttie  Pnrat  race  ar^  extensi 
commerce.  The  Baboo  of 
of  Sudra  origin,  are  nlsn 
The  Cbettyar  of  Madrrwi.  al 
hiudoos,  are  also  largely 
arc  eighly  tribes  of  Uaj 
commercial  transactions 

IMERCimiUS,  Seo  Sail 
MERCURY. 

Abnk,  Zibakl^  Ait. 

Pacla,  Buan 

Sbwayyio,  Cuisf. 

Mercury.  E«o 

Quick- stiver,  .« 

Mercure,  Fit. 

Quick  sUbcr,  GtR. 

Parali.  Gu7„  lIiJ5D. 

Mercury  or  qoicksiWer  ; 
auL-ients,  The  Ho  maim 
ployed  it  as  a  medicine  o^ 
Arabs;  but  the  bio* 
first  to  prescribe  it  in  _ 
in  China,  at  Almadon 
in  Camiola,  and  likewise 
lb  occurs  occasionally  in 
usually  as  the  native 
nabar,  combined  with 
native  amalgam;  or  wi 
HornMercaPF.     It  is   cLi 


Arm 


S 
fUa 

A 


P-DIN  ROCKS. 

Ic-  Bt-cbtortire  Je  mercaiv, 

Hind.  Sublime  corroalf,  ^, 

TaJI,  Douto.chlorure  do  luer- 

a   white,  with  an  acrid  metallic  and 
ilta«tt«<,  witbout  smell.  It  tA  mot  witli 
^Xrjstuls,    or    in    semi-trAnspurent 
^fcorroBive   sublimMt©    is   mndo   in 
Wn^   of  Bntisli    Indin,  and  Beema  to 
m  long  known  to,  and  prepared  by 
veti   of  India. 
Ide  of  Mercury. 
ri  cWondum,        Proto^chJonire  do 
»f  Mercury, Kwa*  raerciire,  Fr, 

Etta.  Lat.  [  MurPure  doux,  „ 

>ri<icofu»*rcury     Emfacb  olilor-c|ttcck- 
lo  of  loercurj, ..  silbcr,  Gkr. 

ttl  prepamtions  of  mcrcary  have  been 
d  by  tbe  Sanskrit  and  Tamil  wri- 
eoially  in  the  ''  Purana  Satttram,**  a 

itateria  Medica  and  religious  ob- 
M*  Di\  0*Sliau«,'hiiL«iiy  examined 
QSfies  aud  found  that  they  generally 
bbe  ppod action  of  a  mixture  of 
and  coi^rosive    sublimate    and   iht^ 

of  idl  tlie  bazaar  preparations  he 
^  fihewed  their  composition  to  be 
ro  of  varying  proportions  of  tlieiio 
ses.  The  niskarpur  is  genera Hy  con- 
to  bo  corrosive  snblimat^^  bat  on 
he  found  that  it  ia  nsnally  calomel. 
owerer,  he  met  a  specimen  whiob 
'Odive  snblimate  of  tbe  finest  kind. 
Ml  of  tbo  uncertainty  is  to  Ijo  traced 
fferent  portions  of  the  ingredients 
Juded  by  dilTcrent  native  writers, 
ah  of  couiMo  must  lead  totlie  results 
1. 

pnspum  IS  a  sort  of  muriatG  of  mer- 
great  repute  amongst  the  Tamil 
■4 which  appears  ioht^  administered 
^larger  do.ses  than  any  other  pre- 
S  of  this  metal.  But  it  generally 
thafe  tbroQph  defective  manfpula- 
ixtore  of  calomel  and  the  bichloride 

ram  Ib  a  BtraDgo  componnd  admin- 
ythe  Tamils  in  very  small  q  nan ti- 
i  it  ought  to  be  ao,  as  it  is  evidently 
uncertain,  and  dangerous  propara- 
I  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  the 
of  calomel  simtiltaneoufily  rising  and 
the  chlorine  aro  converted  into  the 
ie  of  mercary.  Drif,  Maso7i—^Eoylc 
ar,  p.  U2.  Uevd  E.  P.  SmiUi, 
)AH,  a  land  measarer.  Malcolm' t 
ndia  Vol.  ii.  p,  13.  qa,  p  Mir^deb, 
head. 

n^  ROCKS  are  at  tho  Baghdad 
towards  Constautiaople.    The  pa- 


MERESINGHA. 
shalik  of  Baghdad   extends  from  tho  MerdiJi 
Rooks  to  tho  monili  of  the  ShaUuLArab* 

MEltDUI.  a  Brahui  tribe  of  shepherds 
living  near  Kho2dflr,who  obtain  antimony  and 
load  trom  tho  bills  of  Kapper.  The  lead  is 
found  native,  in  pieces  the  size  of  marblei^,  a 
fact  extremely  rare  in  mineralogy.  In  writing; 
of  Jhalawan,  Dr.  Cook,  an  oflicer  of  the  Bom- 
bay Army,  says  the  mountain  range  of  Belu- 
chistim  is  tho  great  natural  boundary  of 
Western  India,  and  may  be  deacribed,  figura- 
tively, as  composed  of  a  vast  under  struc- 
ture* surmounted  by  parallel  rows  of 
walls  (represented  by  mountain  ranges)  cub 
through  here  aud  thereby  long  aud  meande- 
ring paesagCH.  Amongst  these  moautains» 
the  ^(erdui  tribe  of  the  Bi-abui  obtain  lead 
ore  trom  many  spots  in  their  vicinity  and 
reduce  it.  A  place  called  Seman  situated 
amongst  low  sandstone  hills,  blackextornally, 
with  fragments  and  boaldL^s  of  dark  blue 
limestone,  aud  arenaceous  numulitic  rock 
scattered  around.  Beneath  the  aand-stone  is 
a  red,  sandy  clay,  and  in  this  is  found  red 
ore,  carbonate  <»f  lead,,  in  thin,  flat,  tabular 
masses  looking  like  a  broken  up  vein,  which 
aro  covered  externally  with  a  layer  of 
ciilcaroous  earth  that  prevent  thorn  from 
boinf^  easily  detected.  The  place  whoi*© 
this  ifi  fonnd  can  hardly  bo  called  **  mines" 
as  th«  sliL'pherds  merely  poko  about  witli  a 
stick,  pick  Dp  any  promising  pieces,  roughly  j 
estimato  tlie  specttic  gravity  by  the  hand,  I 
and,  if  they  have  not  the  proper  weight,  I 
reject  them.  At  Khoxdar  the  implements  I 
for  reducing  the  lead-ore  are  very  rude.  A] 
rough  furnace  with  iV»ur  upright  squai^ 
stones  and  a  hol«  below  to  insert  the  co£zlo 
of  a  pwr  of  bellows : — 

The  following  heights  were  obtained  by 
tho  boiling  point  of  water  in  the  route  to- 
warda  iilekran  and  tho  return  roote  j 

Tnr?.  S.StMJ  j 

I  KatgallypMfi)5,70al 


See  Kelat,  Kappar* 

3IERDUM  SIAH,  Pers.  Atropa  aCtt* 
minatiJ,  also  A.  mandragora,  Mandrake. 

MBHESINGflA,  Uria,  A  tree  in  Ganjam 
and  Gumsur,  of  extremo  height  30  feet, 
circumfei'cnce  2 J  feet  and  height  from  the 
ground  to  tho  interaection  of  the  first  branch, 
8  fe^t*     It  i^  tolerably  common »  aud  hu 


Kelat, 

7,fw^0 

Paiidoran, 

f,  i 

liograiuma. 

KboAdar, 

Sal, 

a.oL^' 

Taigab, 

aco 

Grei  fiber. 

1,173 

Nokbejo, 

3.88t) 

Gi^jer, 

2,y60 
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Beit  Mjoo  by  tho  Bnrmeso,  is  in  lat.  19  ® 
27'  N.,  lotij^'.  1»8  ==  38*  E.  at  the  entrance  of 
tfic  principal  braiich  of  tlie  Teruisscnm  Rivei\ 
High  water  at  the  springs  occurs  about  11^ 
or  12  hoursi,  when  the  rise  is  from  18  to  22 
feet,  ^Mergiii  possesses  valEfkble  fields  of 
coal*  The  beds  are  \o\'j  extensive,  from 
9  to  3  8  fet!t  thick  and  about  10  foet 
from  the  fiurface.  The  principal  mine  is 
aboat  ninety  milos  up  the  great  Tenasscrim 
Kiver.  It  was  at  one  time  worked  by  Go- 
vernnietit  but  did  not  prove  remunerative 
as  is  supposed  from  want  of  management. 
Mcrgui  was  taken  15th  September  1824. 
Mergut  Arrow-root  was  formerly  pre- 
pared from  the  Tucca  pinnatttida.but  it  was 
liot  foutid  to  agree  with  Bome  constitutions, 
— Ilorsharijh.  IVi  uteres  Burma,  jt,  IU7; 
See  Jnnkseylon.  Liquidamber  altingia*  Tiu. 
MKRGUl  AllCHIPELACUX  A  diaiu  of 
high  islands  fronting  tho  coast  of  Tenasse- 
rim,  exteuditig  fromTavoy  island  in  hit.  11)^ 
13*  to  the  Seyer  islands  in  lat.  8"  30*  N. 
Krom  the  eutmnce  of  the  Sahvyn  river  at 
Amherst  to  the  Pakchan  river  is  an  interest- 
ing chain  of  islands  of  various  sizes,  cover- 
ed with  verdure.  They  are  inhabited  by  the 
Sefung  about  800  or  1000  in  number,  witb 
100  boats  and  they  contaiu  iron,  copper  and 
till,  Tavoy  island  is  tlie  largest.  The 
ialnnders  both  of  the  Itidiau  Oceau 
aud  the  Pact  Bo  are  Indians,  Japanese  or 
Malay.  The  Singhalese  are  Indians; — tlie 
Lachu  are  Jwpanese  ;  and  the  natives  of  Su- 
matra and  Borneo  are  Mahiy :  Haitian,  is 
Chinese.  The  Mergui  Archipelago  and  For- 
mosa are  more  nr   1e$ts  Mjilav.     The  nn.nifa«r 


to  Bup press  them.  In  Bt 
tfie  form  under  which  the  \ 
tihipped,  is  as  a  bird,  but  i 
that  of  an  elephant.  The 
both  sexes  capture* I  in  the 
the  Koad  by  a  race  calU 
I  place,  there  was  a  pit  dug. 
is  killed  and  the  Meriah*d 
into  the  bloody  mire  until  d 
tion.  Pioeea  of  the  flesh 
buried  beneath  the  village 
tie  ids  of  the  villagers.  In 
WHS  attiiehed  to  the  salivn 
A  ileriiih  A^^eucy  was  instl 
pose  of  suppressing  tbe 
man  sac ri lice  in  the  Ko' 
has  done  as  much  as»  if  not 
have  been  expected  in 
object.  The  victims  of  Mi 
Kund  but  natives  of  thi 
bordering  on  the  Kond 
were  procured  for  iho 
Kond,  by  a  regular  sya 
and  kidnapping.  The  Kl 
in  the  habit,  until  they 
Agency,  of  carrying  off  hu 
the  plaiug  to  the  hil 
sacrifice.  It  may  be 
with  this  object  in  viewj 
particular  as  to  the  casidi 
All  were  acceptable, 
mahomedanf  to  the  pai 
tinction  of  age  or  sex- 
be  r  were  very  young  cl 
pui^hased  orstulen,  carrt' 
allowed  to  live  till  same 


med)"  still  cany  on  that  of  fiacritic' 
i*en  to  Kali  io  set!ret.  The  laig-e 
neot  hitherto  maintained  for  the 
mrpose  has  not  succeeded  in  eiitii^e- 
miitig  Meriiib  sacrilices  even  on 
d  on  board  the  coiiiitry  ships  plyir«|:r 
ighbourhood  of  the  districts  where 
ice  prevails,  they  were  rather  the 
the  exception, 
ANDHA  BENGALENSIS,  Benth. 

^atta,  HiKD.  I  Sima  karpnram,     Tfl, 

t  of  the  family  of  Labiatro  with  a 
like  smell  ftnd  taste  in  use  amongst 
6  of  Indifl. — 0'Shaii(fhnessij^  p.  492. 

ASDKA  STROBLLTFER.   A  mar- 

L    has     a    strong    fragrance,  and 

Bred  by  Royl©  as  very  promising — 

wteggy,  p,  402. 

-MAN,  See  Kyjin. 

NO,    A  fine  woollen  fabric, 

NO,  Hind*     PoteotiJla  iuglisii. 

AN,  Pkrs.  Corah 

EE  RIVER,  on  the  coast  of  Catiara 

0  30*  N,  long.,  74°  21'  E  about   la 

taut  from  An  jo  Dova  island. — Hurtt^ 


MERUUT.  MERU. 

3  have  given  up  the  practice,  sacri-  |  but  in  their  maiinei-s  and  customs  tliey  eeem 
Jaloes  instead  ;  but  the  residents  of    to  be   nearly   alike.      The  nnme    **  Idaau'* 

if»,  in  some  measure,  peculiar  to  those  of 
the  north  part  of  Borneo;  the  inhuul  peoplo 
of  Passir  are  called  JJarat;  those  of  Benjar, 
Biajoos,  the  Snbanoof  Magiudnnao  appear 
to  be  thi*  same  people;  perhaps,  where  (he 
ab<:)rigioes,  in  the  tjoveral  inlands  of  I  he 
Oriental  Polynesia  ore  not  negroes,  I  hey 
are  little  diflerent  from  the  Iclaan  of  Borneo. 
The  Id  nan  are  reckoned  (iiirer  than  the  in» 
habit-ants  of  the  coast,  this  has  given  rise  to 
an  opinion,  seemingly  wholly  unfounded,  that 
they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese ;  tho 
custom  obtains  of  arranging  human  skulls 
about  the  bouses  of  the  Id  a  an,  as  a  mark  of 
afHoet>ce» — Jnnrnnl  of  the  Indian  Archipdatjo^ 
No,  IV  Sepr.  l>iVJ,p.  557.     See  Kvan, 

MKR0P8  ORNATUS»  the  Australian  Bee- 
eater.  It  sits  on  I  wigs  in  open  places  and 
dai'tsHt  every  )n,«;ect  it  sees, 

MER0P3  APIASTER.  The  *  Bee-ejit^r' 
of  J-hirope,  Africa>  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan, 
Kashmir,  8iudh,  Punjab,'*  migratory  m 
Eyropo  and  rare  in  Britain.  M.  vEgyptius, 
philippeniiis,  quint icoior,  and  viridis,  also 
occur  in  India. 

MEURIENE    OR    Marriere,  in    lat,    4*=* 


ETTI  also  Piazi,  It,  Lace, 
^I>ACH,    a    name  of   Japiter, 


See 


iB,  in  Lafcl6''24\  In  Ethiopia,  a 
mentioned  in  tlie  Scriptures,  cor- 
kg  to  the  present  kingdoms  of 
id  Abyssinia,  It  was  also  called 
\bo  Heroe.  It  is  named  in  Miltf>irs 
Lost,  when   describing  the  inhabi- 

!  world, 
I    ♦     some  from  f»rthe8t  south 
Fwhore  tho  ahotiuw  both  way  falla, 
otic  iale  i — 
one  time  occupied  by  Arabs  nndcr 
form  of  government  who  eonqnerd 
d  harrassed   the  Thebans,     During 
er  centuries    all  IheFe    Arabs    were 
iquered  by  the  Egyptians.  Sharpe's 
y   Eipjpt^   Vol   i.pp,    1U4-105  See 

tadim. 
A  genns  of  molhises. 
OT,  also  called  Idaan,    a  race  in 
rho  inhabit  the  more  billy  districts 


19|'  N,  long.  132=  28f  E,  on  the  north- 
west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  is  abont  1 1  or  2 
miles  in  extent  N.  and  S,  and  f  of  a  mile  to 
a  mile  hvovkd.—IImshncfjh. 

ilERSINGI,  Mah.  Spathodea arcuata, 

MERTA,  SeeMiraBai. 

Ml^RU.  A  mythological  mountain  of  the 
hindoo  religionists,  the  Mien-mo  of  the 
Burmese^  and  the  Stmern  of  the  SiamoHc. 
It  is  termed  hj  the  hindus,  in  their  theoo-ouy, 
the  navel  of  the  world,  and  is  the ir  Olym- 
pus, tJie  fabled  residence  of  their  deiliea, 
Siamese  and  Burmepe  describe  this  mountain 
diJferently.  ilr.  Wilford,  in  the  eighth 
volumo  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  gives,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  geogrrphical  style  of  tho 
hindns,  a  translation,  in  tho  very  words  of 
tho  Brahmunda  Purana,  descriptive  of  this 
mountain*  Around  it  are  four  great  islands, 
or  countries:  in  the  middle,  like  the  germ, 
is  Mem,  a  great  mountain  of  various  colours 
all  round,  like  to  a  lotus.  Every  rishi  re* 
presents  this  lord  of  mountains  as  it  appears 
to    him   from    his   station  ;  Brahma,  Indra, 


be  north,  in  tho  vicinity  of  Kina-    and  all    the  gods,  declare  that  this  largest  of 


rhey  resemble  tho  Kadyan ;  and 
beir  tribes  who  are  near  the  capital 
elleil  to  plant  pepper  and  colJect  the 
They  appear  anxious  for  an  inter- 
ith  Europeans,  they  are  said  to 
inman  victims,  like  the  Kyan.  Tho 
diflerent  places,  go  under  different 
tioua  and  have   different  languages^ 


all  mountains  is  a  form  eonsistiug  of  jewels 
of  numberless  colours,  the  abode  of  various 
tribes  ;  like  gold  ;  like  the  dawning  mora, 
resplendent,  with  a  (bonsand  petals;  like  a 
thousand  water- pots,  with  athonsand  leaves* 
A  map  of  the  world  i»  given  fancifully  shaped 
like  a  lotus;  the  ealyx  forming  Meru, 
like    a    bcU,  moutb     npwarde^   or   like   mi 


I 
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accomplished.  There  fa  the  great  forest  of 
tho  Parijata  tree,  of  tbe  king  of  the*  god.^, 
kiiow^u  through  the  three  worlds;  and  the 
whole  world  amgs  his  prfiise  from  the  Veda. 
Such  is  the  pLice  nf  dalliance  of  him  with  a 
thotifiand  oyefs,  or  Indra.  In  thia  charming 
grove  of  Sakra  or  Indra,  the  gods,  tht3  Dwna- 
va,  the  Snakes,  Yaksba,  Rakshasa,  Guliya  uf 
Kuvera,  Gand'harva,  live  happy;  as  well  as 
imoierous  tribes  of  Apsara^a,  fond  of  sport. 
Mera  ia  the  stivtion  of  Brahma,  the  huu 
is  that  of  Vishnu^  and  Jopifcer  that  of  Siva. 
Gandharmadana,  in  hindu  coBmogony,  is 
one  of  the  four  boundary  mountains  en- 
closing the  ccQtral  region  of  the  world, 
called  Ilavritta,  in  which  the  golden  inntin- 
fain  of  the  gods,  or  ^feru,  is  situated,  The 
Parana  arc  rather  at  variance  as  to  its  pof*i* 
tioti.  According  to  the  Vayu  it  liea  on  the 
west,  connecting  Nila  andNishada,  thenorrh 
and  south  ranges.  The  Vishnu  Parana 
places  it  on  the  south,  the  western  mountain 
being  there  called  Vipala.  It  has,  how- 
ever, a  Gandha-madana  to  the  west  anuMigst  \ 
the  projecting  branches  or  filaments  of  Mern, 
The  Rbagavat  places  it  on  the  east  of  Mem. 
The  Hahabarat  a;2rrees  with  the  Vayu  Pnra- 
na.  The  Padma  Purana  ia  at  variauco  with 
itself,  and  places  it  in  one  passage  on  the 
west,  and  in  another  describes  it  as  on  the 
east.  According  to  this  Purana,  Knvera 
resides  on  it  with  the  Apsarasa*  Gandharba, 
and  Kaksbasa.  The  Sita,  alighting  on  its 
top,  thence  descends  to  the  Bhaditiswa- 
varsha,  and  flows  to  the  eastern  sea. 
Morn  mountain  is  fa  mod  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  Indians.  Pamcr  is 
the  conn  try  about  Meru  (npa*niera). 
Matu   see  ma  to  mcaa   strictly  tko    terrea* 


Frifhivi-rafa  of  13«nir — C 
p.  253.  Moor,  p.  270*  Ilin 
I.  p.  241,  Bimseuy  I.  p 
(hafi^  Vol  I.  p.  21.  Ranh:ij^ 
See  Tndra.  Inscriptions* 

MERULA,  the  black-bin 
many  speofes  orcnr  in  Iq 
pas,  kinnisdiif  simitUfna^  ^ 
See  Birds. 

MELiUT,  a    district  anA 
W.  Provinces  of  India.     lU 
Meerut,  Alighur,    Dehra 
Landonr    aud     Saharaop 
miles  N.  E.  of  Delhi. 

MERV,  the  capital 
Margiana,  is  said  to  ha 
by  Alexander  the  Great, 
residence  of  one  of  his 
Nicator,  who  called  it  Aii_ 
modern  days  it  was  deemed 
royal  cities  of  Kborasaao 
the  reetdence  of  pdW< 
Merv  is  regarded  by  the 
spot  whore  Adam  received 
the  first  lessou  of  a^rical 
UhtoT*j  of  Ferma^  Vol.  H.  p 
Kelat*  Khali r;  Kabul  Jews 

MESAKHEE.  A  ahrab 
probably  a  species  of  Boebd 
abandant.  Its  yoniig  brai 
tender  and  red*  colon  red,  as 
are  edible.  Its  Hbro  is  woll 
age.  The  Mun-ee  and  < 
induced  t>o  bring  the  fibre 
q an n titles  of  *  Mei«?akliee,* 
Upper  Mnttopfcand  olsewh 
Oitpi.  Daltm^^  in  leUer^ 
IBiil  in  Jourti, 
vii  p,2X5,ii4 


MfiSOPOTAMlA, 
MBRYAKTHEMACE-i®,  or  Meft^ 

B. — Lintel,  a  natoral  order  of  plants, 
g,  2  genera,  3  species,  viz.  2  Mesem- 
moin;!  GlinuR.  Mesembryanthemum 
fnntn  is  the  lee  plant. — Lhin. 
iM^RYANTHEMUM  NODIFLC 
b  the  Cape^  used  in  makiug  mo* 
fcber. 

[  A ,  See  Varali  a ;  31  ili  ira. 
[A-AB.  Ar-  Th^re  are  three  kinds 
9  used  for  driving  camela  ;  tlie 
I  which  is  a  branch  of  almond- wood 
r  the  boagh  fio  as  to  leave  aii  oblique- 
id  head ;  thia  in  chiefty  bat  not 
ly  used  by  the  sherif,  and  as  has 
►een  said  in  the  prince  of  Mecca's 
he  Rvmbol  of  sovereignty  ;  the  bark 
\i  it  entire*  The  nvntrak  ia  a  loiiger  j 
Kstly  fit  might  peeled  wand  and  the 
lorter  and  heavier  than  the  last,  is 
fid  at  the  end  ;  both   the  bakur  and  j 

>  are  held  by  thefitraighfc  part.   The 

>  is  of  inimeinorirtl  nse  \u  Arabia,  and 
cally  in  teres t in cf.  Sach  a  Htit-k  ronsfc 
en  Afirfm*s  nnl,  wliich  **  brought 
Isand  bloomed  blossoms  and  yielded 
"  A  mesha*ab  is  mentioned  as  form- 
of  the  scanty  succession  of  Maham- 
\mntiU(m*s  Sinai  Hedjas  atid  Soi^an, 
M  and  165. 

»ILUS  BENOALKNSfS,  See  Dyes. 
lAKSHI  KUSUMA,  Tel.  ARpecies 
j^  Laams  or  some  other  LanrHceons 

>  native  term  is  invariably  connected 
luromatic    gum  or  rejoin.     The  word 

a    tree,    having    a  flower   Hke  a 

UD  is  in  lat  36*  1  h'W  N.  See  Jews. 
iTA,  Beno.  Indian  red  sorrel  or 
[ibiflCQS,  Hibiscus  suhdariffa. 
IXA-PAT,  Beng.  Hemp-leaved  hi- 
^Kscns  cannabinus* 
^m  ALI,  See  Mesopotamia. 
K.  WALUCHIANA,  A  labiate 
l^growR  on  the  accent  of  the  Jyntea 
lose  bruised  leaves  smell  as  stnmg- 
li,  a»  do  those  of  the  plant  pro- 
perfume,  to  which  it  is  closely 
stem  on  patchouli  has  been  said 
the  Khassia  Hills  of  India,  but 
never  noet  with  it,  and  he  doubts 
of  the  statement.  It  is  a  native 
[lay  peninsula,  whence  the  leaves 
"  into  Bengal,  and  so  to  Europe. 
tm.  Jour.  Vol.  IL  p.  3H. 
TAMIA.  Straho  says  that  the 
the  eastern  side  of  Mesopo- 
le  river  Euphrates  its  southern 
whiUt  the  Tanras  separates  it 
on  the  north.  Pliny,  who  is 
iDctj  iajs  that  Mesopotnm^ia  has 


MESOPOTAMIA 

the  Tigris  to  the  east,  the  Euphrates  w«i» 
the  Persian  Gulf  south,  and  the  TanrtiB 
north,  with  a  length  of  800  miles  and  a 
breadth  of  360  miles,  the  city  of  Cbarax 
being  at  the  extremity  of  the  Golf,  Lih,  vi.p 
c-  xivii.  Mesopotamia  extends  above  1 0^  in 
longitude  from  Balis,  in  38*^  7*  10"  cast 
longitude,  to  the  esruary  of  the  old  Kirdn,  ia 
48'' 4.V  ie''and7*3r  5''  in  l.titude  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  GnU,  in  3U*  tO 
Sumeif-at,  in  37*^  81*5"  north  latitude;  its 
greatest  width  being  about  1 70  miles  from 
Jaber  Ca^itle  to  Hisn  K'^fa,  on  the  Tigris, 
and  its  extreme  length  nearly  765  tnilea* 
The  irregular  triangle  thus  forme'i  has  a 
superficies  of  nearly  76,117  square  miles,  in- 
cluding the  shores  of  the  Gulf  from  thd 
Paliaeopas  to  the  old  Karun.  Truffles  and 
wild  capers,  p'^a*',  spinach,  and  the  caioh^ 
Cera  ton  ia  sihqua,  are  found  in  Me6op^>tainia. 
A  pea  called  Arab  addisis  particnlarly  good* 
The  principal  towns  of  Mesopotainii*  are 
Diyar  Bekr,  Hisn  Kfifa,  Je^lreh,  M6sul^ 
Tekrit,  Sammar^  and  Kut-eUAmdrah  a^ong 
the  Ti^is  ;  Ei'zing^n,  Keni^kh,  Egl**,  Kt-b- 
b^n  Mader,  Malntiyah,  Ram,  Kari*h,  Blr, 
Rakkah,  Deir,  Rawd,  Anah,  Haolsah,  El* 
U2Z,  Jibbab,  Diwaniyah,  Lamlun,  Sheikh  el 
Shuyukh,  and  Kurnah  along  the  Euphrates: 
in  addition  to  Su?erek,OTiih,  HAran,  Seroog, 
Ras-el-ain,  M^rdin,  Nisibis,  Sinjar,  EI 
Hadhr,  KerbeHh,  Masjid  Ali,  Snaawih, 
Ztibeid,  and  m^ny  other  villages,  both  in  the 
mountains  and  along  the  Ftreama,  between 
the  two  great  rivers.  Grane,  or  Quade^ 
Mohammarah,  and  Bdfnrah  are  the  porta; 
and  the  la«t,  being  the  principal,  is  next  ia 
importance  to  Baghdad,  the  capital,  the  in- 
habitants consist  of  Arabs,  Osmanli  TorkSi 
Kurd,  Turkoman,  Syrians,  Jews,  aiiia 
Christians-  Arabic  is  the  general  language  ; 
Turkish,  Kurdish,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Syro-Chaldean  dialects  being  the  exceptions* 
The  funni  mehammedan  reh'gion  is  preva- 
lent; but  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  tliereard 
many  Christians  of  the  creed  of  NeKtoriufl^ 
(some  of  whom  have  become  Roman  Catho- 
lics,) and  Jacobite  as  well  as  Roman  Catho* 
lie  Syrians. 

The  races  that  have  roled  hete  have  beeil 
many  and  from  the  most  remote  times  and 
remnants  are  still  to  be  traced  of  formef 
dominant  peoples  in  the  varied  language* 
still  spoken.  Professor Rawlin son  believes  that 
Chaldea  was  a  part  of  the  great  Mesopntamia 
plain,  bordering  the  Persian  Gulf  on  thd 
south,  with  Arabia  on  its  west,  and  the  limit 
between  lower  and  upper  Mesopo^antia  on 
the  north.  Chsldsea  seems  to  have  been 
divided  ioto  a  northern  portion  from  Hit  to 
BiibyloH)  and  a  southern  potUonftQfm^^^SKt 
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plimtp^  T^fi^  Tigris.  Tbpj  called  tbomselveK 
Avani,  aii*^  ilie  Greelcft  ealJeil  tin^iu  Assvnan>» 
or  Sji''»i'm,  and  Niehtihr  ivgrards  tht<  envly  in- 
ba'^fTHnt'*  rtf  lower  Mesepotanii;!  as  pure  Ara- 
maeans cl'>8elj  uiiiu  »o  r.he  Assyriunsi  from 
wlmrn  iiideefl  he  rpgnrds  them  as  Bemra^^d 
only  puliNonllv,  and  rhis  view  in  Jaken  by 
Bui'Sep  and  Mill  tr,  ba^i  Professor  R»i\vlin* 
son  (i,  54)  re*^i»r.!H  a^irorref't,  the  ecripiiinil 
fitafpment  thai  ihry  sxmG  Hjuiviti^s,  Ciishit^ 
or  Ethiopian.  The  fir^t  Biibvlonisli  Hyija-tv' 
bt^^an  B.C.  3784,  bj  a  ftowerful  Chahlen 
kingloiii  in  S"U*barn  Babyh)nifi  and  iht* 
biRturtfTul  citv  oC  Babyloti  \h  snpposeti  tohave 
been  bmlt  B  C.  3iciO!  TnoCKaldeiti  Dynasty 
lasted  (or  H50  vmv^,  u\\  B  C.  223i,  nhen 
Ba'nlou  was  ft  ken  bv  Ztn'oaster^  a  Med^, 
v/lw  then  fiiunded  rhert?  the  secund  Baby- 
lonian dvnastv.  T'l"  Mtdiaii  dondtji'm  ended 
B.C.  ^011,  after  anile  of  2:24  yejirs.  The 
Cbaldeti  were  on  seveml  ncrnRinna  the  domi- 
nant race.  Tfie  t^rm  OhhldieH,  i-*  denvt*d 
by  PocAck  from  Knia  a  trdiH  and  de?a 
god  or  brahmin.  Chahii«:in8  weroundonhu 
edly  ihe  fir^t  people  whn  dw^lr  in  eitip«  and 
formtjd  a  nntinn  in  the  Puoth  nf  Persia. 
They  eetiled  in  Mesopofainia,  bat  it  is 
aTipp'">Red  that  they  orij^inally  came  from 
near  A«Hratiind  tlnih  they  had  spread  north* 
ward  towards  tbe  Canca'^ian  r^inge*  wh«re 
they  engaged  in  astro  no  mii*al  pnrt^iiirs. 

The  tenjple  of  Belua^  the  sun  god  nf  the 
Babylonians,  in  the  city  of  Babvdon, 
wa«  built  about  B.  C.  3500  or  B.  C. 
8250,  in  the  er*  of  the  l«rgest  pyramid, 
bat  fire  centunoR  before  tbo  pyramids  tfene^ 
rally-  This  t^mplp  was  built  many  thousand  I 
yetira  after,  and  was  quite  distinct  from,  <he 
wat  h  tower  mentic»Ded    in   Genesis,      The 


iindntinna,  it  joinfd  tfie 
the  city.     Tbe  diMit>>ce  fn 
by  the   course  of  toe  Knph 
pus^iiv^r,    nnder    Lieut,    Lyd 
about  45  niileit. 

Mesopotamia,    io   latter 
po^ed  of  the  ten'itorie^  of 
Aram   Nahrain,   or  Syn*. 
riverifj  of  Gt-n,  xxiv  10, 
called  Pndflu-Aram     Gen. 
ing  Chiimpn^ne  Svm.   Ancil 
the    modern  Irnq-i-A' 
i-Arahi  of  ili«  Pers. 
or    rlie    **  Ishmd**    of     tiia 
anciently    called   Shinar,  fn 
word  fur   tv^'o   aiid  **iir*' 
it  is   that   purt    of  tbe 
Bai^lidad,    whic)»    lie?i    hctii 
«wefpiug   cntTivjits  of  the 
Enphrates,  includes  iim  Kou 
Ionia   and    Chaldc?«.     Atos-^ 
tween  the  outerdimit«  of   ti 
desert,  and    *  he  foot  af  tbf 
range    of    Hmdastau     mtu 
Arnmepang,    wei*e    a  Sernit^ 
I  and  era    who     firnt    aettJi 
part  of   the  Knpiirtitio^ 
and  then  pti^ue<i  thronghj 
(Aram   of   th*t    uro    riv4 
(whr^re   18  MaHh'MmiH 
jrradnaUy  towarda  Syr 
Aram,  The  name  nf  Vr.^] 
tt.H  oflf*:etii  exteiii 
Tbe    Chaldeo  v, 
in  14    but  hlightiy    frotn    th« 
Ezra  iv„    8  u%  vv»  8  and   xk 
ii,  4  t^  vii23.  and  Jercmtalij 
in   tbaidi^ttUffd    •'^^    * 
Chald 
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MESUA. 

m  and  Tigng,  p.p.  111.  118,  Bfinsen 
pp.  479—491,  and  654.    SeeBogh- 

ILUS  GERIMANICA. 

Aeab.  I  Lai'ooa 
il-dub  „      I  Keel 

Com m  mi  entahle  modlar. 
ILDS  JAPONIC  US.     Thunh,  Syn, 
liiTM  jktpiifiicft      hindaL 
PlY^.      See  Mo^ul, 
A.     See  Tin, 
AGE  » ^,  or  Masftftfi^eiie   occupied 

Mint  position  to  which  tho  le^nds 

Meru  mild    ita  rivers  (afnou^At  the 
9  Jaxaries  nmi   the    Oxuh    ntiij  be 
rttcf^d)  poiut   as    rlie  ct-adie    of  the 
koe,   litid  tue  early  meittion  of  ttie 
likya)    mid   Bactriaus  (Yavaun)  ag 
lipitl  ioreigD    iiar.MXia,   contirniH  the 
on    that  ihe    Aiian   race    travel  led 
■da  fVcim    the    hi^hlatids  of  Ceutral 
breenterJDg  the  Pniijub. 
L4H,  a  ii»me  of   Jostis   the   son  of 
i«  frotn  the  '*  masaU**  of  the  Arabs, 
>  Hebrew  Mej»)-Uih. 
INO.  Q^\(,,  Brnss. 
A,  alno  Afesti-pai.  also  Ntilku  Beko. 

oaiinabinnd,    hum^    H,    &abdariffa 
\n  olitorJus. 

tA^  a  trenus  of  plants  of  the  natural 

.   of  whiL'h  two  species  occar 

L,^^  and  a  few  other  trees  of 

1^  rcmaiu  to  hedetern»inpd.  Pynftnx)? 

^rding  to  Dr  Gibson,  xsi    tho  Mula- 

tof  a  Bpecie«  of  Mesua,  and  it  gtves 
lie  finest  woodn  be  had  seen, 
^'ersentto  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
wood  called  Iro  I  roaraiTn,  from  a 
^f  Mesoa,  common,  v\  the  Nelam- 
l^les  :  moeb  nsed  by  the  nHfi^^e?* 
ing  pnrp««»e8  :  darn  hie  and  not  linhle 
lt»tpked  by  insects.  The 
tt  called  **  iron  wood-tree,"  though 
L^^  an  erect  Rjm metrical  figore, 
^Bp  evergreen  fohng-e  flowing 
^Hh[>m  itH  cnneahaped  cre«t,  qnire 
^Bbcwerirg  braiichnft,  so  Hiat  whea 
^r!»li  it«i  rich  blofjsoms,  with  ivory 
^luld  and  deep  vellow  stamensi,  it 
\b  the  roval  nntbreHa  bespangled 
aiid  flie  Burmese  pay  that  their 
Areo-ma-taya,  will  enter  the 
liile  mnsing  beneath  itshatlowed 
It  is  a  fnvoritei  tree  with  the 
ieaU  of  Banuahj  who  plant  ir 
"monssteiiea.  In  Sanscrit  it  is 
hura,  and  Sir  WiMiam  Jonea 
**  this  tree  13  one  of  the  most 
earth ;  and  the  delicrons  odonr 
jnstly  gives  them  a  place  in 


MESUA  FERREA. 

the  qaiTer  of  Oamadeva.  the  Hindoo  god  of 
love/'  To  thia  Moore  alludes  iu  the  follow* 
iug  atanza; 

'*  Then  rapidly,  with  foot  as  light 

As  the  young  musk  ro6*«,  ont  she  flew 
To  cull  ^iich  ^hinirijr  leaf  that  grew 
Beaeatb  tbtt  rnoonliiibt'^  hallowing  beamiy 
for  tbis  enchMQted  wr^^ath  ot  di'eama  | 
Aaemooes,  aiid  seiiB  of  gold^ 

And  now  blown  lili-n  of  therWer, 
And  tlio*rt  ft^veet  flowei^ta  ihu'^  unfold 
Tbeir  buvii  on  Camadera'i  quiver." 

There  are  at  l**a«t  two  different  speeiea  in  the 
Tenasserim  Pn>vinceJ*,  M.  pe<iniic  il^ta  and 
M.  terrea  bat  nuu'h  conl'usiou  exista  in 
prandard  works  on  b^'tnny  in  relation  to  thii 
trtst  Kperips,  The  Mesua  'er.  ea  of'  R-ahnrgh 
iS  the  M,  Roxbarghii  of  VVight'H  illi3sira«ioni 
the  Mtisna  tree  of  Caleni  la,  Se ran j pore,  and 
neitfhbourljood.  Tlie  M.  feri-ea  of  Wight's 
IVodrDtnns  is  the  M.  Ct>n>mandelinA  of 
Wi*rhr/a  Icones,  and  lifn.'^tmtiotiH.  The  M. 
ferren,  of  Wight's  lilastrntiims,  ia  the  M^ 
nagaha  of  Gardener,  the  niesua  tree  of 
Ceyhm  ;  while  the  M.  ferrea  originally^ 
described  bv  Lintifieus  is  probably  the  spevMei 
found  on  ihe  Cororaandel  coast  j  but,  for  the 
lack  of  b'jukK  whifh  contiun  the  deseription 
of  LinnBeus,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with 
certaiiitv.—  Keverev ^l  Dr.  Mason ,  Dr.Oihi uiu 
Mr.  Mcher  in  M  E.  J.  R. 

MESUA  COROMANDEUNA,  W,  le. 
A  tree  nf  Coram  mdnl  and  nf  the  forests  be* 
tweenGilleandRitra  *0'  ra  attio  ^rre  telega* 
tioii,  wood   Dot   known. — T/tif  En,  }fL  Za^ 

MESUA  FERREA,  hinn;  D,  0. 

M«  nagaha»  Gaud.  |  Arbor  DBghaa,        BtJlX* 

NapaaaaHum,  J?timp?i,     Amh.     vii.  3.     t.  2, 
Var.  a;  foliia  liuiceo1fttii»ac"UipinaJi«| 
V«r.  0  ;  foliti  lineftri^^Bnc^olfttis. 


Ken  gnu  ;  nungrao,  HirBll. 

Mesas',  i  l!"''^,  '^^^  '^'      „^^^- 
'     Na^keaar,  Hind. 

Naj?  ohampa»  M*Hm- 

Belata-cbampaaram,  MAt. 

K«t*arTkma  njiga  s&ra  Saiv. 

Kajcn.lvdaara,  „ 


Ki>jft!kftmn,  8*Kt. 

Kajnlia^  StKoa. 

litjl  Maratn,???      TaM. 
Chikari  ma.iui,  Tst. 

N&^a  k<«aara  chettn,     .^ 
Sa?anjaai|  «, 


This  tree  growa  in  Ceylon,  in  Peninsnlar 
and  northern  Itidta,  in  Anaam,  Arakan, 
Diitmah,  Tenasserini,  and  Javn.  In  Ceylon 
the  vars.  «  and  i8,  especial ly  the  latter.  It 
\sk  wild  in  Tenasaerim  aLid  oomtcon  about 
Gslngama. 

It  \A  always  planted  near  temples  in  C«y* 
Ion,  fts  an  ornament,  becaare  of  ita  brcrndt 
violet  perfumed  flower,  the  outer  leaves  of 
which  are  white  and  thin,  centres  a  deep 
maroon,  it  haa  a  eracefol  ah  apt*,  with  dark 
polished  green  foliage,  and  brill  met  red 
young  leeves  and  ehoota.  Ita  white  fia«rere 
ha¥e  yellow  fil&menta  and  art  uaed  bj  Ihe 
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airerftg^e  lengm  ot  trie  tranie  to  tbe  tint 
branch  is  20  loet,  and  average girtb measured 
at  6  feet  from  t-he  grouad  is  6  feet.  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  Ib^.  B9,  The  wood  ia  said  to 
be  used  for  farnitare.  Tho  dried  autberi 
are  fragrant;  the  flowor3  and  leaves  are 
used  in  Ben^rr^l  as  antidotes  to  sntke 
poison.  Its  oil  promisea  to  bo  valuable 
if  itcaa  b^  obtained  iu  sufficient  quantities. 
The  seeds  are  contaiued  in  a  etrou^  brov?n 
ikin.  one,  two  or  three  iti  each.  When  ripe 
Ibe  skin  bursts  and  the  seeds  drop  out.  Tlje 
seed  is  covered  with  a  bard  slrell.  The 
oil  js  an  excellent  remedy  for  calAnenus  dis- 
<^e»,  dried  buds,  considered  a  temperate 
remedy  w^ed  in  conghs  especially  while  at* 
tended  with  much  expechnratlon, — Roxburgh 
Fl  Lid.  Irvine  Gen,  Med.  Top.  p.  199. 
Powell  Hmid  Book,  Vol.  I,  p,  333.  Sir  TT. 
Jones;  Ains,  Mat,  Med  1813,  p.  163.  Dr. 
O^Shauglme^sy^  p.  230,  D*',  Glhsoti^,  Dr.  Bran- 
cliff,  Oal  Cat  Ex.  of  1862 »  Dr.  Mtison,  Mr, 
Velvet  m  M.  E.  J.  R,  Mr,  Mendis,  Master 
Carpenter,  Thw,  Enum.  Pi  Zet/l.  I.  p.  50. 
Eiig  Ov'!.  Vol.  It  p.  Ck  Cal  ad.  Ex.  1802. 
*  MESUA  ROXBURGHII,  Wight.  Syn,  o( 
Me^ua  ferrea,  Linn. 

MESUA  SPEOIOSA,  OhoUy,  D.  0, 
^esua  ferrea^         Likm.  j  De/a^na-gMs,        SiefOH* 

A  tree  of  Nepaul  and  growing  on  the 
baiika  of  streams,  in  the  Ritnapoora 
district  of  Oevlfin.  Thw.  Ennm.  IH.  Zeyl  I. 
p,  50.  Ef'tfh  III.    Him.  BoL  p.  VSZ, 

MESTA,  Beng.  Syo.  of  Hibiscus 
eabdariffa,  Xmre.,  also  of  Hibisoaa  canna^ 
bin  us. 

MESTA  PAT.  Bknq.  Hemp  of  Corehoras 
olitoria^* 

MET  Snfo*Hi  a  olay  qaairied  Dear  Hj- 


waji  moaeta  auoiP  uw  no 

drying,  and  the  thread  of 
formedf  of  course  does  aot 
best  specimens  of  native 
had  seen,  were  a  sel  of 
Pettapare,  abjat  A.D.  i820,fi 
who  h^ii  whole  armiea  of 
Maunbhoom,  in  ChotaKa^fM 
ntiity  is  displayed  in  tJie 
articles  of  this  kind  in  hollo 
A  core  is  made  of  pla^rio  cfi 
shaf>ed  to  the  internal  foi 
other  object  to  be  itnitatet 
then  baked  and  indurated 
pat'teru  designed  to  be  repr€»i 
with  clean  bees*  wax.  Thil 
wax  having  cooled,  it  bea( 
hard.  Soft  clay  is  moulded 
whole  is  then  baked »  the 
the  outer  coating  of  clay«  bq 
wax,  which  all  runs  oat  of  th 
empty  the  space  occupj<^d  by 
being  sufficiently  dried,  the 
then  poured  into  the  empty « 
c«x>I,  the  cIav  18  broken  n 
figured  casting  is  seen.  Thai 
after  the  casting,  excepting. 
and  flat  surfaoea  which  an 
The  Chinese  excel  in 
metal R,  in  ordinary  bUcksiq 
smelting,  alloys,  particular 
metal  of  copper,  zinc»  iron, 
their  sonorous  g*>ng9  »n< 
Peking  being  14|  feet  by 
ingeniiius  nieUUic  mim: 
engraving-^.  The  consuai 
from  abroad,  by  the 
much  OQ  their  price, 
own  mines  furoisb  th^m 


>nsuM 

via  ob«9 


METEORIC  FIRES, 
iw     being    of    the  Bhiah 


seoi^ 


ii'«  TmueU,  Vol  iL  p.  334. 

rCALPK  Lird,Cf»arl«a,  a  Bangui  citII 

who  rose  to  be  Governor- lie neml  of 

\'Wtk»  fiAerwarde  Gijvernnr  of  JaiimioA 

eabsequoatlj      Qovornor*Getteriit     of 

Ida. 

SEED,  Eno.   Datura   fastaom 

rKMPSYCHOSIS.    or    Trim«mi^ra- 
Ihe  soul  id    believed   in    bj   the  hin> 
badd'hisu  of  Asia,  and    bj  ail   the 
in    races     in    British     India.     The 
fobosis     dootriiie    neems    to    bavB 
coeval  nmong^st  the  br.ihmnns  and 
la.    The  PvtKayrorean  sect  of  Magna 
\  to   have  derived  it  from  Eijypf-, 
litscitares   of  Menu,   at    leant    rbirrj 
csr^eatares  are  named  into  whofie  b«H 
lefactora  are  im prisoned  KOCfjrdi ng  to 
«,  the  scale  descending   down  to 
irticaUra  as   that  he  who  stole  per. 
ibottld  be  changed    into  a    mask  rat. 
ftj^ehtisij    i^  (be   idea    that  a   hnman 
ailty    of    sea^oal  «iri3,     should    be 
I  aminaU  rhat    im  only  conscious 
.    Bat  inetemp'iychoBi.s^  accord* 
n^n  13  the  recognitiun    tha^   there 
lation    of  the  enigma   of  existence, 
to  be   found    in    the  term  of  a 
earth,  and  yet   which  we  are 
» seek   after,  in   order    to  explain 
All  ^\\t  niQHt   be    expi*it«d  ;  but 
isjine,  Ihoagh  reached   only  after 
of  tmnnnnbered  agea,  will    be   the 
of  the  good,    the  general  reconoili- 
and  a  life  in  God  will  be  the  eternal 
of  the  seal.     Thousands    of    years 
I  cKristianity  announced  the  certainty 
>rt4Uttv,  the  three  civdizariona  of  the 
the   brahmins   and  the    Drnids 
that  th^  ha  man  soal  died  not  after 
Aba  Zaid   the  historian    wriring  in 
'^     mentions   that  in    Biithara    and 
of  India,  men  baroed  them^lves 
» tii61nenced  by  their  belief  in  a  me- 
ll09vs,  and  he  adds  that  when  a  man 
become  old,   he  or  she  begs  tnat 
be  thrown  into  the   fii'e  or  into 
The  Tibetan  hnddhiits  ooanfi    six 
existence,   vix.,    fuup   bad,  thoee 
the   brute,  asnr,    and    yidag.  and 
^   ^eas  man  and  God. — Ffa$er*M 

^  tiu.  p.  4*16. 
S  The  ShahabSif  or 
*iiig  mc»fceortc  fires,  en  fields  of  battle 
the  placet  of  *<  ^reat  *acrilloe/*  pro- 
pleASLogyet  molancholy  effect ;  and  are 
irce  of  soperBtitioiis  dread  and  rever^ 
t  i  **  hinda,  barizig  their  origin  in  the 


METEOROLOGY. 

same  natoral  catose  as  the  *'  wanderiog 
fii*e«  of  01  in  ;**  the  phoftphore^cent  salt  pro«i 
dnced  from  animal  deoompoaition. — Tod*B 
Rtfjasthnn^  vol.  I,  p.  74 

MKTEO.IOLOGY,  An  interesting  meteo* 
rologtt;  point  i^  r.he  condition  of  atmoHpherid 
press  are  daring  the  mnnsnmirt-  Tbo 
CMnrse  of  the  local  monsoons  is  determined 
by  the  existence  of  alternatelv  liigfh  at^d  lo^ 
atraoHplienc  pres-^are  over  tl»o  country.  Tbit 
oe litre  of  minim nm  pressure,  is,  as  it  were^  m 
point  opon  which  the  wind  torns,  or  it  ia 
the  gviil  towards  which  the  wind  blows, 
wliiie  the  plice  of  greatest  pressure  is  tba 
point  from  which  the  winds  diverge.  To 
find  oat  these  two  points  and  to  dii^^over  tha 
relative  p><titiou  which  each  wilt  take  up  at 
the  chaiigu  of  the  mntisooa,  in  the  months  o( 
March,  April  and  Oct  tber,  is  of  pri»riary 
impjrfaice.  Aj*  tht*  dott^rminatiori  of  these 
points  gives  tiie  genera)  character  to  iha» 
inonsooLi  in  each  locality,  so  the  irn^gulart* 
tie^,  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  give  a  dis* 
tiuctive  char^icter  to  e^ch  sea-on.  Foe 
example,  in  186^,  a  local  depreftaion  in  ihft 
Dorth.wer«t  of  ih-s  Bnf  of  Bengal  diverted 
the  moistare^Jaden  winds  fr*im  Central  and 
Northern  Indis  a'»d  nttracted  an  exeeMSiTV 
TMinfaM  tiwania  Bengal  west  of  the  D'4t« 
and  the  nortiem  pjtrt  of  Orissa.  In  » 8b^^ 
the  frou'iei-s  of  B<^ni|;al  were  suf  ronnded  hm 
a  belt  of  low  atmospherio  prerisnre  whiiJi 
shut  in  the  rainfU),  threatening  to  afflic^  tii4 
North- West  with  a  s»5C'»nd  drought  omil  aM 
egre^  wa^i  fonud  for  the  imp'-ia  med  clondi 
daring  September  and  October  in  ^  Tim 
ofpra^soi^  abont  Haxnreebangh*  The^( 
local  atmospherio  iri^egultrities  cooapHcaW 
meteorological  ob-tervation  and  thro^ 
out  caltmUtion.  Pntbabl/  the  iii'«t  s«rila 
ing  evidence  of  this  that  can  bo  brongh 
forward  is  their  mislea^iiiig  effect*  npon  *•** 
derermination  of  heights  by  the  baromelai 
Thus  the  different:*  of  Cattack  ao«*  Safig< 
islands,  which  is  known  to  be  only  7 A  wfl 
appi>&red  from  the  barf>mel«*ic  reading*  < 
1868  to  be  2i*6  f**rt  and  from  thoee  of  anotia 
year  166  feet  Thetraok  of  cycloaee*  thott^ 
of  ooarse  no*  thmr  ooenrrenoe,  w  inft"^"** 
in  a  04iitAider4ble  dagree  b%-  l^cal  depipf^jjj 
nM  was  the  ca^e  iti  the  haric«ti*«  ^  ^*^ 
June,  and  October.  Mr.  Blanford  csU«  »» 
ti.Hi  to  the  annanally  high  t^mt^aratirre  < 
rinii  the  fintt  five  months  of  1 8^^-  ^ »»«  •• 
west  of  the  Gaug«tio  dollar  over  wht€5t%^ 
low  birometerio  pfemitv  Uieti  P'^^**^ 
enjoyed  a  teinparmAmro  oqasl  w>  ,  *I:J 
N^igpore,  •••he  ibaraial  foM*  ©f  '^^ 
The  hot  winds  blowing  from  *•  **^ 
West  and  Central  India 
temipled  by  Iba  cegioa  oi  low 
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AV^rac^e   length   of    the   trunk   to   tbo  ft  rat 
btHTich  is  20  leet,  and  ayeraj^e  giffchmeasurefl 
l^t  6  feet  from  the  ^t'oatid  13  5  feet.     A  ctibic 
foot  weighs  lbs.  69.     Tho  wood  18  said  tr 
be  used  for  farnitaro.     The   dried   anfbe   ' 
are  fragrant;    the   flowers  and  leaves 
BSdd     in     BeD^^Fil     as     antidotes  to  f 
poiaon.      Its  oil  promises  to    be   v» 
if  it  can  be  obtained  iti  saSieient  qar  / 
The  seeds  are  contaiued  in  a  stror  ' 
akin,  one,  two  or  three  iu  each.     ''       : 
the  skin  barsta  and  the  seeds  dn 
Beed   is   cohered   with  a  hard  hi- 

oil  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  y  :>  satiniis 
^ases  dried  bnds,  coaaide  /  year  ex* 
remedy  u<ied  ia  coaghs  e?  .r^  of  thn^o 
tended  with  mach  expec*;'  mlo  otliRr  ura- 
Fl  Lid,  Irvine  Gen.  .  ^  little  r»uu  fui 
Fotcell  Eafid  Booh,  V  ^,  Malran  in  1^70, 
Jone^;  Ain9,  Mat  }  •^,r>«hp!*.  and  in  the 
0"Shaughneii»}j,y.  ^  '  x-  3  I  nnd  Dir>i 
di#,  Cal,   OaU    Ea  .    Mi^ozuffuri^arh 

Mclver  m  M.   E      ^  and  in  many  plnces  a 
;t*r  10    incurs  neetna  ro 
I  aq;o  downfall  forlH67 
iiid    last   year  givon),  , 
the    very    heavy    falla  in  i 
iidy   a  little  more  thm  20.  j 
1  tha^.  **  a-i  a  general  rule,  I 
,  th©i*e  are    fioqnent  local  j 
V  ciiiW  neaHim  \a  thn  prermr-  | 
J  f  itlnre  of  rain  in  »he  firrij^er  | 
Experience  w>>nld  Ifal  m'Ht 
tlio  t^a^riH  or>iioln^v>n,     H«)  hUo  i 
the      more    ruiu     the  , 


CarpefUet,     Th 

MESUA 
MeBua  f 

MESU 
Mftsaa  fet 

A  tr 
banks 
dis''! 

''I 


!^/  timf 


faj 


Oi^t-iiaU  receive,  the  le-^f*  fjiUs  to 
hose  moretfithe  noftii/*  which 
^    iiaani   to  hold  g^od  far  the 


.ngala, 
Beno.     Comou 

-  lasnanugi'iDcuni. 

METHONTCA  SUPETlRi 
Oloriowi  utip^ria  IM 
SufMsrb  gloriosAy       Ks  1    1  T.n.,,..-u 
(^.irlnri,  IT 

A  pretty  fl>wdnng  plant  of 

MWil  KATUMBAtt.     M 

drum  RaHvnm — hi^n,   ff^^h 
MKTi  .VH 

M  IT 

7y,i         ■    .')X—  ?.     . 

M^aii\  GUPTA  son 
G)t;i(idr^  Gnpta* 

MBTRALA^fE,  Hihd, 
flora. 

MKTROSIDEROS  (from 
of  a  troe,  and  ^i5^p«f,  irott), 
bel  mgirifc  to  ihe    nat^inU  i»i 
namod  be<"«iii«»^  t»f  the  h 
wood^..  M.  hiCNia,  H  l>ea.ii 
far  gooth  »ia  Lor  i 
50 i  snath.     M.  1 
Sandwich  lahvH  J 
from  which    arn 
weapo*»8  etti[ 


See 


^P       MEWARi.  ' 

BOSIDEROS  GUMMIFEllA. 

^UR  refiinilera. 

^OSIDEROS    ROBUSTA,   h    tbe 

Ottk  <-liij  timber  treci^»rNovv  Zealand. 

flOSlDEROS  TO.MKNTOSA  is  the 

kawA  or  New  Zealand  Aali,  a  good 

Iree. 

ROSIDEROS  VERUS,  Ritmph.    A 

imbov'in,  Java,  Fl,   i^m  11,  white, //. 

^.:   ft   SepL  ami  OcL^VouiL  p*  46. 

PIOXYLON  SAG  US.     iv^niir. 
lavft,    MuIkv,     JH     the    S      fai^iuifcra 
^.  Raj»phii<,  ir<7/<it%  and  S.  spiiiusus, 

lira  ted  in   the  Efti^tern   Arrbii>«lago, 

sajT^i  from  ilB  wood — Set  man. 

tUPALLIAM,  ill  L.    11°  18'  U  76<> 

[tte  Kaniauk^  *>ij   iBe  E.  S«  E.  foot  of 

;iri    lltils   at  the    right  bank    of  the 

|}.     Iho    Dak   bungalow    is   1066  ft. 

rAH  ROLL     See  Koli. 
JnCH AR  LAKE.     St-f  Hot  SpringB. 
[A,     Hind,     Fi  ait ;    ka-hi    mcwu,    ig 
It  verhMfifili  linni. 

(A  FA  RUSH,    P^as.  A  fmlt    seller, 

of    the    iiknli     ca^te,     but    iu      thu 

^a      country     brahmans   and     kaU- 

Ir    Riiiget-s     fi>lh<w    the     business    irt 


MEWAR, 

of  Chitur,  aud  i^xpired  at  Gegoonda^  aged 
fortj-two.  He  left  a  numeruuB  isfiae  of 
twenty-five  legitimate  sons,  who^e  dcKoen* 
danta,  all  sryled  Rinawat,  puelied  aside 
thi)  ninre  ancient  i^^ock,  and  furm  that 
exreuMve  cian  di.^tiinjtively  termed  the  Bnha, 
rir  *  infant^'  of  Mewar,  wbetliei'  Ratmwut, 
FuoraNvuf,  or  Kanuwnt.  Hi***  l)|j*t  ?ii>r.  waf 
t.o  eDt.riil  W((b  »i  bjirien  «cepri*e  t*ont^iitit>n 
upon  hij«  ohildre.fi,  by  ^^Uit\^  »i&idtj  the  law» 
of  fit  imog*^iiitnr4»  and  pn>c'hiirniug  his 
fti  von  rite  son.  Jugtrial,  his  8ui^ee'*finr.  Tho 
ntua  of  Mew^r,  is  tJie  dewan,  or  vicegerent 
of  Siva»  and  wl<en  he  visits  the  lernplo 
of  Ekhi»gn»  lie  supersedt-^ft  tfie  higfi  priest-  in 
his  duties,  and  performs  the  certttnouies. 
rha  shrine  of  Eklinga  is  endowed  witli 
twenty  four  large  villag»*s  from  the  fine, 
beni^fes  parcels  of  land  from  the  cliioftJiins* 
The  hilla  of  Mewur  and  the  iieighhtmrluiod 
art%  however,  fiiill  ht*Id  by  ab«»ngiiiMl 
friliee.  The  Mew>ir  roler  is  styled  r ma,  and 
i>t  the  ehiur  braneb  of  the  SonrvnvairH,  or 
children  of  the  sun  Antxher  pntronymic 
18  R:j.^h«Mivjinfii,  derived  from  n  |ireiJ6Ct^8.Hor 
of  Ramn,  btir.  Rim^  is  the  (tctd  point  of 
e.ich  8<Mon  of  the  solnr  race.  T<»  him^  the 
conqiiertir  of  Laiika^  the  genealogists  endea^ 
vour    to   trace    the    salar    line?.     The  ritlfS 


lea  na^inona 
fAB.  The  I 
|i  are  Chiti 


itbe  fruit   Rellers    in  the   villages  are  |  of  many  of  iifijput  claimants  are    dii^pnred; 
e«  nawhomedan  gardeners. 

rana  of  Me  war,  the  capitals 
tor  and  Udtiyapnr,  is  ttf  tiie 
D  ruled  in  Saurashtrn.  AFicr  the  des- 
of  tbe  B^dhnni  monarchy  of  Sanra- 
id  twt>  cenruries  sojourn  of  thefanrily 
Imnder  desert,  liaph  orBappacon* 
phitor,  and  founded  h  new  dynasty, 
727»  The  hereditary  title  wa^j 
i  from  Gebloto  to  Aditya,  In  1*2>^, 
JftVHn)  Sinh,    the    only   snvivor  of 


of    Bfippa,    nn4^   on    the   throne, 
fil  raj  pout   kingdom,  of  the  Surya  |!  Je^i^olmer,  Mcwar    is 
DO,  the  ehtefran    of  whitib    i»  aiyled  |  tliese      races     wiiicli 


1  but  the  hlndu  triben  yield  unanmioua 
KutlVrtge  to  the  prince  of  Mewar  an  tbo 
U'giriiiiata  bcir  to  ibe  thnnio  of  Ra- 
ma, atid  style  iam  Hindua  So.»roj.  or  *  f^Mti 
of  the  Hindus. '  He  is  tioiver>!ady  allowed 
U)  bo  the  Kr^t  of  the  *  thirty -rix  royal  tribeRj' 
nor  lias  a  dnubt  ever  been  raided  i^speciiticf 
Ilia  purity  of  descent,  ilany  of  the  royal 
tribea  have  been  swept  away  by  lime,  but  the 
gene»logi-f,  has  filled  np  thuir  |itHCe  with 
otherE^  mrre  Moionw  of  some  ancient  but 
forg<»tten  fi*pra.  With  the  except itin  of 
the  only  dynahty  of 
haa     outlived     ^-ighfc 


: 


lO   d well ^4  in    the  capital  Cldtor. 
admitted  to  be  the  descendent 
bo  reicrne^  abtmt  peven  hundred  \  The  rana    etill   p*»sf*es8ea    n**arly    the 
fore  the  christian  era.   R^ima  was  the  \  extent  of  territory  which  his  ancestiirs 


oentaries    of    foreign     domintitinn,  in    the 

♦^anie  lands  where     conquest   placed    them. 

p*»sf*es8ea    n**arly    the    same 


held 


I  the  Solar   dynasty    and    Mewar  i-*    w  Jien   the  conqueror  of  Ghaani  tirst    crossed 
%  ancient  but  not  the  must  powerful     the  *blue  Kvuters'  of  the  Indus  to  invade  In- 


Raj puia nab,  there  being  no  doubt  I  dia;  whde  the  other  families  now  ruling  in 
have  rei^^nod  there  upwards  of  :^UuO  i  the  north-west  of  Riija^than  are  the  reheaof 
*     *'  '   '  '  '      ancient  dynastiea   driven    from  the   pristine 

seats  of  power,  or  their  junior  branclieB,  wlio 
have  ereeted  their  own  fortnneH.  Tlii^  oir- 
cuTri8t4tnce  hddfi  to  the  dignity  of  the  rana 
I  of  Me  war  and  i»  the  cau&e  of  the  general 
bonnt^o  whicli  the  ranas  receive,  notwith- 
BCandingdtniinntlou  of  their  power.  Se-odia 
is  tli^  la^t  change  of  name  which  the  i^anaa 
of  Me  war  race  havfi  undergone.    It  was  first 


The  Me  war  state  was  much  exposed, 
I  Oirerruti  succeBsively  by  Mahomed 
pi,  and  the  empernr  Akbar  wlio  in 
Btroyed  its  capital  uf  CUitor.  The 
^k  refuge  in  the  AravUli  moun- 
(Od  founded  Odeypoore  the  present 
Bnba  ia  a  term  applied  to  the  de- 
.luf  Cody  Sing,  the  rana  of  Mcwar. 
^^pr    four  years     after    tbo    loss 


1*7 


rock  ef»8Hl^  tUe  c^hrynolife^  nnd  inferior 
kindB  of  fhe  emerRM  fsmiily  a*'e  all  to  be 
fonnH  within  M^war.  The  neb  titi-nHnes 
of  Jftwara  produce*!  at  one  time  a  oorfsider- 
able  proportion  of  Bilv^er,  Th«Rt>  of  CJ»pp«*r 
tLve  abaDdHut,  ns  is  aU"  iron  on  ibe  now 
alienated  doniain  on  the  Chumbul ;  hut 
lead  Irast  of  all.  The  niJirble  qaarrit'S  alK<» 
added  to  tbe  revenne;  and  w h era  t bare  i^ 
Buch  a  multiplicity  of  soarcei*,  none  are 
connidered  ron  rnituvt*^  to  be  ppplifld  in  the 
BeoefiBirnns  timeft»  Tlie  ricb  mineral  pro- 
duc*8  enabled  the  Me  war  fami'j  l*njr  to 
atrug^le  n gainst  superior  power  nnd  to  raise 
tbnfitj  tnflginfieerjt  Btmcture^  wbicb  opna- 
ment  tbeir  kinu-dora.  In  Mewiir,  *^  An** 
was  the  ontb  of  alle^iaaee  in  Col.  Tod*« 
time.  Three  TbinjTj^  in  M«w*ir  were  ' 
royaliteft; — a  Rnbjt*ct  cannot  meddle  with  I 
the  An,  or  oath  of  ulleiifijirtce;  the  Dan  or  . 
transit  dneR  on  commerce;  wnd  thw  Kan,  or 
tninen  of  tbf*  preciou»  metaU.  There  are  | 
two  claFBes  of  Rujpnt  land  h  old  ei's  in 
Mewar»  thoagb  the  one  greatly  exceeds 
the  other  in  number.  One  is  tiie 
Gra«ya  t'h»kur,  or  lord ;  tU&  other  the  Bhoo- 
min.  The  Gi^a^ya  chieftnin  is  lie  who  holds 
(gras)  by  ^rant  (pu(ta)  of  the  prinoe,  for 
which  he  performn  service  with  snecified 
qnotits  at  home  nnd  abroad,  renewable  at 
every  lappe^  w^ien  all  the  ceremonips  of  re- 
Bntiiptioii,  the  fine  of  relief^  and  the  inrefiti- 
ture  take  place.  The  Bliooiiiiii  does  not 
renew  bis  gi  unt*  bnt  bf>1ds  a  pre**cTiptive 
p08!*eMfiion.  He  succeed  a  without  any  iine^ 
but  pajH  a  Bmnll  aimnal  qnit-rent,  and 
'Can  be  called    upon     for  loral     service    in 


with  the  rtghwi  of  t^*»* 

the  bbot>  or  rent.     But  when 

lA  in    the  predicament   calied 
reveraions  from  lapses  t^>  the 

*  Ht^ized'  in  all  the  ri^bta  of  ik 
prietor,  or  bj  internal  aiTan 
cMu  convey  wncb  right  by 
mane.  T*)e  bbom  is  exempt 
or  roea Boring  rod  ;  it  i«  nrvei 
hU  only  sign  of  allegiance  i« 
moftt  caaea  trienni»l  and  the 
Ink  or,  H  warirnpOf^itioQ,  since^ 
money.  These  allodial  tcni 
yromen  of  Rfija^tb&n,  and  a>? 
of  KofTuil»f>er  and  Ma m del 
the  landwehr,  or  local  militia 
vaunts  bis  aristocratic  dist* 
from  the    Innd  ;  and    opp 

*  Bhoniia  R«j/  or  governme*! 
to  the  '  Banii  Rij/  or  comn 
ment,  which  be  tikBxes  us  mn 
tempt  to  Jeipoor;  where  **  vi 
lates  and  men  deemy."  '  B>ic 
land  [in  return  for]  pre««n 
kind  uf  Bbom,  the  crown  itj 
rakhwdi*  on  It^  own  6i^al 
i^iating  of  small  ^Kirtions  in  w 
S.  1782,  the  tnrbulenthUotiii 
frontiers  were  checked  b?  il 
on  their  borders,  and  the  Si 
the  B  da,  the  Br^ra,  the  B»li 
Soda  were  then  compelled  ta, 
ancient  clans,  prior  t^^ 
cea?4ed,  on  the  rising 
quent  new  division  of  clmi 
higher  grades  of  mnk  ;  mod 
merged  into    the  funeral 


HEWAT. 

&ad    Bat)awnt|    distinctly   bKow 
stem  and    when    they  branched 
they    ceased  to    be  of    sufficient 
to  visit  tlie  court  on  the  new  and 
expending     ramifications,    they 
plough.    But  while  thpj  disdain- 
lerivo  a  subsistenee    from  labonr- 
Bbandmen,  they  never  abandoned 
and    the  bhoomia,    amid    the 
)  alpine  Ai'avalliiwhere  be  pastures 
cultivates  his    fields,  preserves 
lien  and  proud  spirit  of  his  anees- 
roore  tiactability,  and    less  arro- 
,  folly,  than  his  more  courtly  but 
r  separated  brethren.     TFiey  form 
ible  body  in  many  districts,  armed 
dock,  sword  and  shield.     In  Man- 
hen  tiieir    own  interests  and    the 
lite,  four  thousand  Bhoomia  could 
dt     Thfiy    held    and     maintained 
Upport  the    impoH^nfc    fortress  of 
it»  for  their  prince,  during  half    a 
if      tormoih      Aravalli,     accord- 
donel    Tod   means  the  refuge    of 
te  bills  have  allorded  protection  to 
^ient  sovereign  race  in  the   east 
tie  ancient  stock  of  the   Sorya- 
[eliadoB  of  India^  or    children   of 
princes   of   Mewar^  who,    when 
I  wont  to  retire  to  its  fastnesses, 
J  again    when  occasion    offered, 
i  hills   are   connected    by  lower 
the  western    extremity  of    the 
►untains  on  the  borders  of  Gnse- 
l<jh  northwards  to  a  considerable 
yond  Ajmir,  in    the  direction    of 
ing    the  division    between    the 
S  west  and  the  central  table- land. 
more  correct  to  say  the  level  of 
lor  the  south  eastern   portion  in- 
pnr,  is   a  fertile  conn  try,  ^ — Frin- 
UieM  hy  Thomas,  p.  248-258.  TodTs 
Vol  i.  pp.  10,  12,  13.  136,  154, 
69,172,  \9%  211,212,  516,517, 
.41 .  Elluit  Sup}flemmtal  Qlossary. 
fs  Hisiorii  of  Iftdla   Vol  i.  p.  2. 
,  80.     WiUon*$  Glossa^ij,  Eowell 
156.     See  Bal,  Choitnnya,  Hin- 
Inscriptions,    Jain,    Kalapatta. 
Shnr.    Sumitra.  Tripati.     Kuah 
i.    Matb,   Bajpni,  Rudra,    Sam- 

a  Koli   tribe  of  freebooters  in 


'.  A  district  B.  W  of  Delhi, 
►r  the  lawless  habits  of  its  inbabi- 
y  ancient  hiodn  race,  bnt  the 
ii  forced  proselytes  to  the  maho- 
.  In  the  time  of  Pirthiraj  the  chief 
was   one   of  bia   vassals.      The 

24y 
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Jd^ETT  AIS, 
whole  of  Ub   towns  were   levelled    to  the 
gronnd  by  Jeesraj.     The   Mewati   is  a  tribe 
of     Rajputs     inhabiting     the    province    of 
Mewat,   now    known     as     Macheri,      and 
formerly     notorious     for    their     turbulent 
and    predatory     character.       They     are    a 
thieving   tribe   of    cultivators   found    here 
and   there  along   the    S.  West   borders  of 
the  N.  W.  Provinces  of  India.     The   Alwar 
country  near  Delhi  seems   of  late  to    have 
been  called  Mewat,  bat  they  extend   farther 
east  than  the  Gnjar  and  in  Malwa  are  com- 
mon  as  irregular  soldiers  and  depredators. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  mostly  Tnahomedana, 
The   turbulent  Mewati   of  Aligbur    form  a 
large  element  in  the  population,     A  punish- 
ment   was   inflicted    on   the  Mewati    tribe, 
which    inhabit    the    hilly    tracfc,    within    25 
miles  of  Delhi,       In  12G5,  100,000  were  put 
irO  the  swordj  and  a  line  of  forts   was  con- 
structed   along  the  foot  of  their  hills.     The 
Mewati    mahom6daTis    partake  of  bofh   re- 
ligions.    1  hough  stigmatized  as  robborF  and 
assassins,  they  are  at  the  same  time  admitted 
to  be    faithful  and  courageons  guards  and 
servants  to  those  in  whose  service  they  en- 
gnge  t    in  Hindustan,  they    were  entertained 
as  sebundies,  or  militia,  by  the   renters   and 
managers  of  the  country,   and  were  deemed 
faith tnl  to  those  they  served;  but  great  num- 
bers of  them  who  settled  m  the  villages  l>e- 
carae    professed    depredators:      they    were, 
however,  generally,  in  bodies  which  Rr  jpoot 
lords  and  wealthy   landholders   could    alone 
alFord  to  maintain. — Malcohns  Central  In*iia^ 
Vol.    11.  p    174.  E^nnfiVs  Memoir,  jy,  xlix. 
T.ofH,  Vol.    ii.   p.  1*26.     CampbrU,  p,  103 
Tod\^  Eajasihnm  Vol,  I  p.  IGD,  498, 

MEXICAN  ARGEMONE.  Esq,  Arge- 
mone  Mexicana.     Linn, 

MEXICAN  HIGHLANDS,  the  Lower 
Mountains  of  Spain,  Mjsore,  the  Hilly 
ranges  in  the  Deccan,  and  Rajpootana  bavo 
similar  cHmate«i. 

ME- YAH.    BoBM.  Grewia. 

MEYARTJ,  slaves  of  Canara,  a  snb-divi. 
sion    of  the  Dher. 

MEYHTJC  or  Meykhek.  PEES.  Claves. 
Gary  to  phylloro  aromaticttm. 

MEYKIRAVAN,  TkU.    A  ghepheid. 

MEYO.  One  of  the  Moluccas  Tslanda, 
in  lat.  1  *=»  12*  N.  and  long.  12G  ^  3i>*  E,  ia 
high  nnd  of  even  appearance. 

MEYPUKAIIAN,  Mal.     A  ^hrphrra     . 
grazier. 

MEYWAR.     Soo  Mewar. 
i      MEYT   AIS     or    Bomt    I&land,     e^1\ 
I  also  Bird  or  Wliite  laland,  U<»  in  \%.^.  \\, 


Btreaked  f^nvin  liko  palmjrrit  wood,  hnt  Tiot 
auHioietitly  dnrable  to  be  recommended  for 
ordnaticrt  purposes. — Cap  fain  Dance. 
MGANGA,  See  Somal»  Beer-tis-sonmK 

MHA-GHAI,  BuKM,  EliDocarpua  species, 
MHAITl,  The  ^lalrwara  country  is 
situated  but  a  very  few  miles  west  of  Ajmer 
and  13  composed  of  euccessive  riioges  of 
huge  rocky  lalla,  the  oulj  level  country 
Insing  tbo  valleya  runniu^^  between  tliem. 
Either  fi*om  the  insignificanco  or  sturdy 
valour  of  this  race^  the  rulers  of  Indin 
were  never  able  to  make  imy  irapression 
on* them,  notwithstanding  their  %'icinity 
to  the  occasional  re&idenf.e»  for  a  long 
period,  of  the  emperors  of  Hindustan.  In 
later  times  the  Mhair  have  been  the 
terror  of  their  lowland  neighbours ;  and 
even  the  Rajpoots,  perhaps,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Rohilln,  the  bravest  men 
in  India,  dreaded  their  approach.  The 
Mhair  of  the  ^Ihairwiira  bills  occupy  the 
Aravali  range  running  towards  Ajmir. 
Their  chiefs  claim  to  be  of  ilajput  desceut, 
but  tho  Koli  assert  their  relationship  to  them, 
and  they  admit  haviug  intermarried  with  the 
Bhil  and  Mccna,  and  Colonel  Dixon  yayj? 
that  for  hundreds  of  years^  they  huvo  been 
recruited  by  refugees  and  all  sorts  of  rascals 
from  Hindustan,  and  are  uow  prolmbly  a 
very  mixed  race.  Tbcy  are  described  as 
ratVicr  good  looking,  t}olouel  Briggs  states 
the  Mahratta  and  Mhair  names  have  a 
similar  origin.  The  Mhair  claim  never 
_|p  have  been  conquered,  nor  to  have 
id  tribute  to  the  thakurs   of  Kbarwa  or 


vi!1ag<»g  eonSTfl^TTtM©  Ktrpplri 
and  the  Bounds  of  honorabie 
h(»ard  not  only  in  the  vii 
Nuggnr,  but  in  three  or 
villages  erected  in  the  midst 
Civilization  dawned  on  the 
long- troubled  hills  m^oraeof 
nant  forma, — Cofe.  Mtifh,  1 
CanipbtdJ  p,  4Sv  See  Hair ;  }i 
MHAN  BIN,  BcKH.  Morin 

MHANG,  a    helot  r^ce    i 
slaves     amongst     the     Mab 
employed  as  the  seaveni 
and  executioner.  Tbey 
chakili  or  chuckler  atnoci 

HHAU,  The  Mhar  of  the 
ing  countries,  is  undoubted l;^ 
the  Dekhan,  the  Holiar  of  Lb«| 
the  Pariah  of  tho  Tamil  peopli 
the  Hydi-abad  dominions, 
claims  for  allotments 
though  the  Mhar  does 
cuttiTates,  on  his  owq  aeec 
230,772  Mhar  or  Dher  in 
about  a  ninth  part  of  ihe  Be 
Professor  Wilson,  writhe 
Mhar,  Mher,  Mhao,  Maw 
are  regarded  by  hindns 
the  Dher,  but  the  Mhar,  DhcT» 
and  Pariah  are  uu doubted!/  o 
lire  to  be  met  with  throogW 
country,  dwelling  api^n  ciotej 
and  are  often  part  of  iho 
mark  tor  their  signaiure  is  a 
a  willing,  ready  people, 
fiMP  ftpy  Kttle  kindness; 


M'HLECHA. 

^  Tillage  Blaved  throughout  the 
1  territories,  bat  claim  certain 
rights.  The  Dher  or  Mhar,  and 
g  of  the  road-side  hamlets  earn  a 
jegar  coolies  or  labourers  whose 
kvellers  can  claim  to  carry  loads,bat 
ayment,  and  what  they  themselves 
)  only  an  anna  for  four  cos  (or  8 
i,  with  the  recent  increased  prices 
)plies,  their  means  must  be  in- 
They  all  said  so,  and  their  cloth- 
ktcd  insufficient  purchasing  means. 
3nal  appearance  did  nob  evince 
ciency  in  food.  Bat,  an  increase 
far  payments  seems  advisable, 
y  for  such  as  dwell  on  lines  of 
fie ;  and  in  any  arrangements  for 
servancy  or  protection  from  small- 
uon-hindu  communities  should  be 
icluded.  The  Mhang  and  Mhar 
he  outside  of  every  village  and 
the    peuinsula   of  ludia,    as    the 

village  slaves.  They  are  called 
!ampbell,  a  helot  race,  and  are 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Non- 
joples  of  India,  of  which 
upwards  of  twelve  millions  in 
idia.  The  Mhar  or  Dher  or 
iree  spoken,  inteUigent,  well  in- 
)nsidenng  his  position,  and  has 
liberal  views  as  to  religion 
;y.  The  brahminical  religion, 
whether     of      the      Saiva    tiie 

or  Vira- Saiva  types  has  never 
ied  itself  to  them,  nor  havo  they 
lahomedanism,  or  to  Christianity. 
)  decided  shamanists,  nature- 
's and  spirit  worshippers,  and 
ving  in  hourly  communication 
!indu,  Brahmin,  Kshatrya,  Vesya 

they  have  not  adopted  any  hindu 
)  seem  to  have  imparted  to  the 
eral  shamanist  cuntoms.  From 
umbers  of  the  Chamar  or  leather 
e  of  northern  and  Central  India 
joined  the  Sadh-Nami  sectarians, 
achings  would  seem  to  be  the 
)table  to  the  Non -Aryan  popula- 
)  central  parts  of  India.  See  India. 
LSHTRA,  See  India,  Mahrata. 
lTTA,  See  Mahrata,  India. 
VAR,  See  Marwar,  India. 
)I,  UiND.  Lawsonia  alba,  Lamh. 
/HA.  The  Arians  seem  to  have 
;h  them  a  servile  race,  or  to  have 
}t  them  a  social  distinction  between 
id  the  common  people  which  has 
ued  up  to  the  present  day.  As 
lered  southwards,  amongst  the 
)B  whom  they  found  in  the 
hey  reduced  them    also,   cvery- 


MIAKO. 

where  to  a  state  of  slavery.  They 
named  them  in  fierce  contempt  Dasa  or 
slaves  and  these  formed  the  true  servile  race 
of  Menu  and  other  writers.  Where  the 
races  who  had  preceded  them  retained  their 
independence  these  proud  immigrants  styled 
them  '  M*hlecha,  a  term  which  even  to  the 
present  day,  is  intended  to  comprise  every 
thing  that  is  hateful  or  vile.  To  all  these  prior 
races,  the  Aryan  immigrants  applied  the  most 
contemptuous  expres8ion8,Dasa,  slave;  Dasya, 
country  people,  Locust-eaters,  Hole-dwellers, 
Rejectors  of  Indra,  Monkey-tribes,  Snakes, 
but  the  term  most  frequently  used  is 
M*hlecha.  This  name,  now  used  to  designate 
any  person  other  than  a  hindu,  long  con- 
tinued to  be  applied,  to  all  the  unsubdued 
Non-Aryan  tribes  in  India.  But  many  of 
the  aboriginal  Scythian  inhabitants  of  India 
seem  to  have  been  subdued  and  transformed 
from  Mlechcha  into  Sudra,  by  slow  degrees 
and  the  process  is  everywhere  yet  in  progress. 
In  the  age  of  Menu  they  retained  their 
independence  and  the  appellation  of 
M'hlechcha,  in  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  the 
Dekhan ;  but  in  the  earher  period  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  historic  legends  of  the 
Mahabarata,  the  M'hlechcha  and  Dasya  are 
mentioned  as  disputing  the  possession  of 
Upper  India  itself,  with  the  Arya  race  and 
in  conjunction  with  certain  tribes  connected 
with  the  Lunar  lino,  they  succeeded  in  over- 
running the  territories  of  Sagara  the  thirty- 
filtli  king  of  the  Solar  dynasty. 

M'HOR-ANGAII,  also  M'hor-Angi  Hind. 
Nisaetus  bonelli,  Temm. 

MHOW.  A  British  cantonment  in  Hol- 
kar's  dominions. 

M'HOWA,  Bassia  latifolia  tree,  from  the 
blossoms  of  which  the  common  native  liquor 
is  distilled. 

MHrE,  in  Guzerat,  a  broad  fine  stream.  It 
attains  in  Malwa  no  great  size  or  body  of 
water,  it  has  its  rise  in  a  small  plain  five 
miles  west  of  Amjhcrra,  and  shortly  after 
passing  Bhopawur,  pursues  a  northerly 
course  till  it  reaches  the  upper  confines  of 
Bagur,  where  the  boundary  hills  give  it  a 
sudden  turn  westward  past  Mongana  :  it 
is,  however,  soon  diverted  from  this  direo 
tion  by  the  high  primary  mountains  of  Me- 
war,  which  bend  it  south,  and  this  course 
it  pursues,  with  little  deviation,  till  it  falls 
into  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  near 
the  town  of  that  name.  This  river  is  not 
deemed  navigable  above  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  from  its  mouth,  owing  to  its  numer- 
ous shallows. 

MHZUNGU,  See  Somal. 

MIAKO,  a  town  in  Japan,  Fudsiyama  is 
a  high  volcanic  mountain  of  Japan,  at  i^v«» 

in 


pei^rwbo  Jived  at  Miako  had  twelve  wires 
and  twenty-five  other  consorts.  Neitlior  the 
hair  of  his  head,  his  beard  or  his  nails  were 
ever  cat.  All  his  victaals  were  prepiired  in 
new  vessels,  which  were  hroken  after  using 
them,  and  his  garmeDts  renewed  daily  woi*© 
also  daily  destroyed^  to  prevent  any  others 
using  them.  When  he  weut  abroad,  he  was 
carried  in  a  palauqain,  from  whence  he 
coulti  see  without  being  seen.  This  su- 
premo emperor  alone  lived  in  polygamy,  all 
the  people  having  but  one  wlfe.—Japan^  pa 
409-41  J.    See  Japan,  Kio-koba 

MLANA.  a  predatory  race  iu  Cufech, 
The  Miana  of  Mallia  iu  Hucha-Kanta  on 
the  banks  of  Muchu  rivor,  are  the  real  mas 
tera  of  Mnllia.  They  have  a  thakur,  but 
own  allegiance  only  to  their  own  ohowhat- 
tia  or  heads  of  tribes.  They  are  turbulent, 
take  service  as  soldiers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  and  in  avev^  boundary  fight,  a  Miana 
or  two  is  killed, 

MIANA  or  Mai,  or  Miani  or  Moana,  a 
tribe  at  Khyrpor  in  Sind,  subsist  by  fishing, 
their  women  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  thick- 
set and  dark  ;  few  of  them  handsome,  they 
wear  ear  and  neck  ornaments  of  unseemly 
8ize.  In  marriages  and  other  festivals  men 
and  women  join  in  the  dance.  The  women 
form  a  circle  round  the  musicians,  move  in 
Blow  time  beating  the  ground  with  tlieir  feet, 
and  clapping  their  bunds  which  tlsev  raise 
above  their  heads.  The  Miana  tribe  of  dsher- 
xnen  and  boat-men,  find  occupation  and  sub- 
fiistence  on  the  river  Indus.  The  Miuna, 
though  it  is  usual  to  style  as  Sindhians  all 
classes  generally  who   inhabit  the  country, 


1  amafl 
^tigj 
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age  of  easier  navip^ji-tion 
and  e reeks.  Tb»-  uavigjityji 
carried  on  by  the  Mia] 
life  on  the  river  he  i*  tl 
trusted  in  its  intricate  chao 
fishery,  for  which  the  hid  as 
is  conducted  by  this  people, 
the  water  a  kr^e  earthen  » 
mending  it  to  the  care  of  j 
man  casts  hims**lf  on  it 
ner  that  the  mouth  of  the  tc 
closed  by  the  pressure  of 
then  paddles  himself  by 
of  his  hands  and  feet  into  th 
stream,  holding  deep  in  Ibi 
pole  about  fifteen  feet  in  lenj 
attached  a  large  net;  id  his 
a  small  spear,  and  a  ch6ok*ai 
the  net  indicates  the  moouei 
entangled.  The  spear  is  nsi 
when  drawn  up  after  capti 
receives  the  spoil.  The 
though  exceedingly  numet 
dissipated,  and  a  large  pi 
courtesans  and  dancing 
country  are  from  this  tribi ; 
dark  complexion,  bnt 
turen,  and  some  of  the  w0i 
sidered  remarkably  handai 
are  al^o  noted  for  the  omn 
aod  bafikets,  which  are  V 
from  the  high  reeds  and  stro 
iug  on  the  edge  of  the  nwr, 
found  near  towns  and  vt 
distinct  quarter,  genei*ally 
from  the  ol' 
apirite,  th< 


\i  known    by  the    ill-name  of 
p^'-Porier's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  26.5, 
IIIAOU.TSE,  also  wntten  Miuu.tzp,  and 
:     to   mean     children    of  the    soil  aud 
ilarlj  in  Chinese  we  have  Yau-jlu,  dog- 
\;  Man.jiii,  sav^age-men  ;  Hmijfmijia,  red 
ilj  :  Peh-ko-lo,  whit©  kolo.     The  Maon- 
*re  an  aboriginal  race   or  races   in  the 
"-  parts  of  China,     and  are  divided  into 
Black    and    White  Miaon-tse.       They 
vanoaa    tribes    with  separata    names, 
white  Miaoa-tse»  who  occupy   the  hill 
ntry  ofcentral  China,  present  many  points 
rdserablanc-e   to    the    Karen.     They  are 
r©,  independent,  and  at  certain  intervals 
ificse  an  ox  without  blemish  to  the  Great 
ier-     It  is  amongst    the  Miaoa^tse    that 
old  Testament    is  said  to  have    existed 
time  immemorial^  which  they  say  came 
kem  from    heaven  2000  years  ago.     See 


AnAUP-BOUT. 
Kuflan.  Kon.     It  is  a  poor  place. 


MICA. 

Yin-sing-shih, 
Abmk. 


Hind. 


IAS  Jav.  or  Orang-nfan  Malay  occurs 
wneo,  are  species  of  Pithecus.  One  kitid 
"*.    "Mfas-chappan  or   Mias  pappan   has 

dn  of  the    face   broadened    out   to  a 
or    fold   at    each  side.     One    killed 

\  Wallace   was   7  ft  3    in.  across    the 
and  4   ft.   2    in.  from   head    to   heel. 
nnall  Mias  is  called   by  the  Dyak   race 

kassir.  The  orang-utan  in  Borneo, 
in  the  low  swamp  in  forests.  Their 
Bonaists  of  frnit,  wirh  leaves,  buds 
Dung  shoots.  They  rarely  descend  to 
froand.  The  Dyaks  say  that  only 
crocodile  and  python  will  attack 
►rang-utan.  When  fruit  is  scarce  it 
food  to  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the 


TulJc,  Pkii3,  Duiu 

Ahmka,  San*. 

t    '       ,  .   -; Abi-akam,  Tam. 

beveral   varieties     of    this   mineral     ai-e 
round  ui  India,  eapeciariy  in  Behar,    and    la 
the  Northern  Ctrcars.     It  I'eadily  splits  inta 
transparent,   elastic   flakes,     Jr.   consists  of 
nearly  equal  parts   of   silica  and  magnesia, 
and  about  6  per  100  of  lime.     Slips  of  mica 
ajiV>rd  a  convenient  substitute  for  platinum 
foil,  in  chemical  experiments  on  the  eflect  of 
heat  on  organic  bodies  and  they  are   nseful 
for      covering    photographs.    Mica     occurs 
usually   in   thin   tabular   plates   or    soilea, 
I  resembling    glass  j     it      is      rarely     crys- 
j  tallized  in    four  or   six-sided    short    prisms 
or  long  six-sided  pymmids.     It  melts  before 
the  blowpipe    into   a  greyish   spongy  glass; 
It  is  soft,  pliant   and    easily    scrutched,    its 
colors  are  white,    yellow,  brown   and  black. 
Sp.  gra,  2  654.     In    China,    mica    is    used 
mediciually.     The  pmdpal  Mica  mines  of 
J  Bebar,  are   sitnated    on    the   northern  face 
I  of     the     Yyndhia     hilLs,    where    the    three 
districts  of   Behar,  Monghyr  and  Ramghnp 
meet.     The       most      westerly      mine      is 
situated    thirfcy-seveti  miles     in     a     south 
easterly    direction    from    Gya,     and    is   in 
the    district    of  Behar :  the    most    easterly 
mine  is  about   sixty    miles  distant  in    ziUah 
Monghyr,  the    whole    of    the    intermediate 
sixty  nule.H  being  more  or   less  productive  of 
the  mineral.     The  average  distance  from  the 
Gauges  of    the  whole    aggregated  group  of 
mines  is  sixty  miles.  Those  mines  only  which 
lie  within  the    boundary  of    the  district    of 
Behar  are  worked,  those    withm  the  district 


id  the  crocodile  tries  to  seize  it,  but  it  |  *=»*  Monghyr,  from  some  unknown  rea5u:»n,  are 


the  crocodile,  beats  him  with  its 
aiid  fecit,  tears  him  ond  kills  it  by 
strength,  tearing  open  its  jaws  and 
.  Tiie  Python,  it  seizes  and  bites 
ills.  The  orang-ntan  is  confined 
and  Java.  A  fnll  grown  mias  is 
match  for  a  naked  man,  and  general- 
ire  he  can  be  killed  contrives  to  bite 
or  throe  fingers  or  otherwise  maim 
Uvidnal.  Mjtoy  Dyaks  are  to  be  seen 
mtilated  by  tliem.^Wallace  I.  pp,  54 

^*SAILAH.     Arab.   Liquidamber. 
J5  CHAPIN.  Malat.     a    species    of 
ntan.  Pi  thee  us  enrtus. 

S   PAPPAN,  Mal^u*.     a  species  of 
ntan  of  Borneo. 

S  EAMBI,  Malay,  A  species  of  Or- 
,n.  The  Pithecas  brookei  of  Borneo. 
IP.BOUT.     Used  for  funutore,  Ac. 
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neither  worked  nor  regarded  as  of  any  vaiue 
by  the  ownem  of  the  estates  in  which  they 
he.  The  mica  reaches  the  surface  in  three 
ditferent  states,  viz.  the  good,  hard  and  ser- 
viceable mineral ;  the  soft,  wet  and  flimsy 
mineral  :  and  the  chipped  and  powdered 
mineral.  The  t^ets  as  to  whether  the  mica 
is  good  for  any  thing,  or  whether,  aa  thi 
natives  say  *'  it  is  alive**  are  its  firmnea— - 
specific  gravity,  and  the  power  of  reflecting 
the  countenance  tree  of  contortions;  the 
latter     test     showing    the     perfect    pan 

lelism  of  ita  individnal    plates  and  cons^ , 

quent    hkelihood  to    split  well ;  the  heavier 
the  mineral  and  the  more  perfect  the  reflec- 
tion,  the  more  valuable  is  the    mineral  con*^ 
sidered  ;  all  the  plates  not    standing  the  ne»^ 
cessary  test,  are  of  a  soft    and  flimsy  nature 
withoat  any  of  the  brilliant  sparkle  of   the 
better  sort,  the  natives   call  this  the  **  dead] 
mica,"  and  it    appears  to  be  in    a  state    of 
decay.    The  plates  of  the  superior  kind  are 


takes  place  durlog  tbo  Haall  festival,  dannrj  | 
which  period  the  **iibii'*'  oi' paunded  mica 
mixed  with  the  flour  of  the  small  grain, 
Kodii,  Paspvliim  ntuhmiferam,  Lititi.^  and 
colored  with  some  red  coloring  matter  is 
freely  sprinkled  over  the  votariei?  of  those 
bacbanaliau  orgiea.  It  is  the  soft  shining 
ecaly  part  of  granite  and  is  very  liable  to 
decay  from  constant  damp  ;  it  passes  into  a 
greasy  or  Boivpy  earth  or  loam.  Mica  m 
mixed  with  lime  to  form  a  bpautiful  fflkten- 
ing  plaster,  for  native  building??.  Mica  is 
exported  from  Bombay  in  considerable 
qoanlifciea.  In  the  year  IB61,  five  tons  of  the 
val  ae  o  f  £ .  1 4G  we  r o  e x p orted . — Onp  t.  SyW- 

No.  IV,  of  185  L  Cat  Ex.  6±  O'Shaufjhnesstf, 
p.  094. 

MI  CCA  MICOANUTTAN.  SeeCapillaire. 

MICIIA,  Bali.     Black  pepper 

MICHARTj  or  Mikail,  accordinj^  to  ma- 
home  dan  beiirf^  the  uugel  who  has  charge  of 
hefivenly  bodies,  of  breathing  creatures,  and 
of  tbe  angeb  tenanted  in  the  seventh  para^ 
disc. 

MIGHELIA:  a  genua  of  plaots  of  the 
order  Magnuliacea?,  some  of  which  furnish 
useful  woods.  M.  anrantiaca,  WalLt  a 
tree  nf  Pegu :  ^T.  kifiopa,  Btich,^  a  tree  of 
the  forests  of  Nopauf,  and  M.  oblonga,  a 
tree  of  the  Kbassya  hills — VoigL 

AUG  HE  LI  A  AITRANTIAGA.  Sa-ga 
Bunn,  This  tree  ha^  lari,'"e  orange  coloured, 
fragrant,  flowers, 

MICIIELIA  GHAMPACA.  Lmn, 


f?llftflt^tflV^^. 


RgVfl I    QltrtrnKllfrlin    «n A ■■*■■% 


ihongh  it  ia  apt  to  warp.     It! 
to  worms.  It  flowers  aud  froit 
year  and  has  large  deep  yelloK 
grant  flowers.      Doubts  exi*t  i 
the  Kalka,  Kangra  and    Cha 
the  same  specie.-?,   ns  5L 
wood   is    used   for  the   sfl 
China  its  bark   is  used  wH 
maguoliace«?  to  adulterate  ciij 
The  flower. 

Shaniboogbft  poo,  Tam. 
Chuinpeka  phonl  Dtiic. 
Sbampakam  Mont  Mal« 

This  beautiful  golden  cot 
held  in  high  estimation  by  i 
whom  it  is  dedicated  to  Krij 
of  five  with  which  the  hindm 
god  of  love,  ornaments  hia 
Vasant*ha  the  personified 
preparing^tho  bow  and^&halU 

lid  bends  tbe  lasciouA  c^ne,  and 
With  beoa  bow  8we4?tl  bat  kM  tow 
He  with  Bne  flowerets  tips  the  ml 
Which  through  five  senses  Eiinkeai 
Strong  Champa,  rich  in  edoi 
Warm  Aiii**r,  fiar^^d  in  ' 
Dry  y    ■  "      li,  ID  direr 
Ilfjt  OUT  ficrtae 

Aud  .,.  .. .  '  .M.idl«  fi<?roe.lbe 
LoviQ-sbart,  which  i^q^a  bright 

Sir  William  Jonea  eaya  i 
18  SO  strong  as  to   bv  o^eci^i 
never   alight   upon   it.       hi 
that   the  powder  of  the 
tills  ti'co   13  given  to  ex< 
menses*     It  is  from 
matic  Sum  pun, 


CHELIA  KILAGIRICA,. 

r,     and  aromatic,      and     on      Fcvcriil 
appeared     to     Dr,     0\Shangline»By 

m  tl)0  propeHies  atiri bated  to  the 
olia    glanca.     Ifc    may     be    given    in 

in  intermittent  fevera    in   doses  of 
10  to  30  g^rainp.     Its  aromatic  proper- 

dbsipated  by  boiling  either  in  water 
rit»  and  on  evaporation,  a  bitter  extract 
wbich  contains  tannic  and  gallic 
•^Hoth,  YoUji^  Mr.  MemlU  Captain 
onaldf  Captam  FucJde,  Dr.  J,  L* 
IrL  Aim,  Mat  Meih  ^h  157.  l}rs, 
dland.  Homn,  O'ShaughneB^tfy  p,  193* 
t.  Chin,  Mat.  Med, 

CHELIA  DOLTSOPA,  Buck,  A  tree 
e  forests  of  Nepanl,  wood  fracrrant,  el* 
It,  used  for  bonse  bnildinor — f^'oi'gi. 
CHI^LIA  P:XCELSA,  BL  Magnolia 
wi.  Wall,  is  a  Nepal  tree,  yields 
ble  timber,  of  a  tine  textnre ;  at 
^enish,  but  Boon  cbanging  into  a  palo 
r.  Wall.  R.  H-  Nf'p. 
CHELIA  RHEEDIl,  WigJiL 

^br*  Cak-  I  Sampaugfliy  maram.  Tam. 

tgam.        Ma  LEAL.  |  SempuDi^m.  ,, 

CHELIA  PCS  CAT  A,  Bl 

Magiiolla  fuacata,  Andr^  B*  R^^ox, 
tee  of  China.     Flowers  largiah,  cream- 
red,    puqile- edged,  dark  and  fragrant. 
ra  in  March  and  April  and    fruits  in 

CJHELLA  NILAGIRICA,  W.  U  Zenh 

I  fiowcred 

Dpneai^  Evo. 

komp,  limt), 

Nititpa  Mahk 

•  a.  OvalifoHa,  TFri///t/ ;  petalis  cum  sep, 

'.  b.  Walken,  II.  I  et  T.  (M.  walkon 
!-  glauea,  Wright)  ;  pctalia  cum  sepalis 
Ime  12. 

tree  grows  in  tbo  Central  pro- 
cylon  np  to  elevations  of  3,000  to 
It  is  rare  in  the  Walliar  forests, 
le  in  its  tendencies,  and  is  common 
eilgherries,  Dr.  Gibson  had   not 
in  the  Bombay  forests,  though, 
And  about  dwellings,  it  is  common, 
IB  strong,  close,  line    grained   and 
pretty     olive    colored    mottled 
grained,  without   being   heary, 
'hly  hygrometrical  to  be  useful  in 
than  raftera  or  beams,  it  could  be 
to   account  in     bouse-building,  and 
ith  ttdvantfige  be  creosoted.     It  has 
tb    white  flagrant  flowers.  In  CeyJon 
ty]ncal  form  of  this   plant   is  that 
U,  Walkeri  by  Dr  Wight,  Itsbeauti- 
>u red  flowers,  arc  held  in  high 
i   -  -  the  hindoos,  tbti   bark    of  the 


WaJsa^pu  SiNOH. 

Bliembu£!ha  mnram.TAK, 
Satn|>aDghy 
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MICIPPE  CRIST  AT  A. 
root  of  the  tree  is  used  medicinally  In  pome 
female  complaints.  At  the  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855, a  plank  from  this  tree  eontribut* 
ed  by  Capt.  Cunningham  of  the  Mysore  Com- 
mission bad  the  extraordinary  diraeufiions* 
(length  11^  feetj  breadth  4^  feet,  thickness  3 
inches).  The  ornaraentuJ  character  of 
the  wood,  wafi  well  shown  in  that  specimen, 
and  was  apparently  from  a  tree  of  very  gj'caf* 
nge, — Thwaiies^  Ennmcralio  Plantanim  Zmj* 
lanim^  Part.  I.  p.  5,  Drs,  Wight  avd  Oibson, 
WtKfht  HI.  5,  Icon.  938.  M.  E,  J,  K  Roxb. 
Dr.  Cleghorn  in  Jur,  Kep,  802,  Capt,  Fuckh 
Roxh.  Volgt ;  RiJddl 

HICHELIA  QBLOKGA.  WalL  A  tree 
of  Khnsisya. 

MICHELIA  SUAVEOLENS,  the  Cham, 
paca  of  Java,  its  small  flowers  are  in  much 
esteem  by  the  Chinese  women,     Befinei, 

MICBNEE     MOM0ND,    Puujpao  Mo- 
mund  and  Pin  dee  Alee  Momund.  The  Mich- 
nee  Moninud,   after  annexation,  by  the  Bri- 
tish were  allowed  to  ho!d  a   fief  or   jagheer 
in  Doaba,  the  fertile  triangle  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Swat  and  Cabul  rivers,  from  tho 
British  Government,  of  which  they  collected 
the   revenue.     They  cultivated   a  jiortioii  of 
the   lands   themselves,  the   remainder   they 
farmed     out     to      other      tribes     of    the 
plains  as  tenants.     Many  of  their  clansmen 
dwelt  in  the  plains  of  Michnee  and  some  in 
the  neighbouring  hills.     They  traded  in  the 
Peshawur  valley.     The  Alumzye  Momund, 
whose   head-quarters  are  at  Gundao,  in  the 
hills,    also  had  a  iief  of  Punjpao  in  British 
Doaba,  chiefly  cultivated  by  tenants-     A  few 
of  their  men  lived  in  the  plains   and  the  ma- 
jority in  the  hills.     These  also  traded  in  the 
valley.       The  Pindce    Alee   Momund,    at  a 
fornier  period,    had  held  a  similar  jagheer  in 
Doaba ;  but  not  since  British  rule.  These  have 
few  relations  either  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment or   the  people  of  the  Peshawur  valley* 
They   inhabit  a   very    Btrong  locality  in  the 
hills.     The   fiefa  were   originally  gianted  by 
preceding  Govemmentfi  to  the  Momnnds  as 
black    mail    to    buy    off    depredation ;   but 
molestation  was  not  to  be  thus  warded  off; 
and  the  Doaba   border  was     not   free    from 
IMomund    marauders.     The  misdeeds  of  the 
Momunds  were  encouraged  by  Saadot  Kbjiu 
who  had  a  grudge  against  the  British    t^^ 
having  been  paTtiesto  hia  temporary  depo 
tion  from  power  during  the  Aflghaii  wur. 
the  Momund  frontier,  there  ocearred,  d] 
the  years  1850  and   1851,  several 
ouireges, 

MICHREN,  Hind.  Pedicularin 

MICIPPE     CRISTATA, 
pbilyra.     l?dtr^.     Crustacea  of   ibc 
OcciUi,  Mauritius* 
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bn%  the  Burmese  do  not  make  use  at  ife. — 

2tL^/le.  McCklkmcl 

MICROLONCHUS  DTYARICATA, 

Biramdatidi  Pa^jajj.  1  Barbamdi  PanJAB. 

Kathoraandi  „        I 

Used  hi    special    diseases,    to   purify  the 
hlood,— Powell's  Hand  Booh.     Vol;  p.  357. 
MICROMELUM       IN  TEGERRIMUM. 
W.  md  A. 

Bergera  infcegcrima,  Buck. 

A  shrub  wliich  grows  on  the  bnnks  of  the 
Megna  nver.  It  has  small  greenish  white, 
fragrant  flnwers. — Roxh.  ii.  376, 

MICRONESIA,  a  designation  proposed  by 
Mr.  Logan  for  part  of  the  Indo-Pacitic  Islands. 
The  lado- Pacific  islands  he  nameB  Oceauica. 

Under  the    term  Asiaoesia,  he  describes 
the  great    S.  E.  insular  region^  which  has  i 
intimate  geographicj^l  and  ethnical  relations  i 
with  Asia^   and  which  wonld   inuhide  Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia,  Micronesia  and  Polynesia.  ' 
Aino-Japanesia,  ia  tbo  name  that  he  gives  to  | 
the  distinct  and  well  defined  geographic  and  ' 
ethnic  N*  E,  chain  that  lies  along  the  contj.  ^ 
neutof  Asia,  and  forms  a  group  including  the 
Japanese  and  Aino  islands  from  Formosa  to 
Kamschatka.  j 

The  Indian  Archipelago  he  also  proposes  i 
to  call  Indonesia, and  to  arrange  it  thus  ;  I 

Western  Indonesia,  including  Sumatra,  the 
Malay  Peninsnla,  Borneo,  Java,  and  the  in- 
termedia to  islands. 

N.  E.  Indonesia,  Formosa  to  the  Solo  Ar- 
chipelago and  all  included;  and  embracing 
the  Philippine  and  Bisayan  groups,  <i^c.  The 
Southern  chain  of  this  ha^  a  close  ethnic 
relation,  and  is  throughout  the  great  seat  of 
the   nirar.v    nf  thn     A f^hinAlftorn.  bnfc    **hif»flv 


sessed  by  the  Malay  mett 

language. 

Jttwa-Laud,  by  those  of  the 
similarly,     Sunda     Laud,   Wi 
Battu  Land. 

Mr,   Logan   regards  the 

agglomeration    of  several  disi 

which  still  retain  distinct 

nations   differ    very    consj 

physical  characters  althoo 

has     taken     pkce.         The 

predominant  nation  appears  to 

a      fundamentsbl     tendency 

an  modification  of  the   To 

the  same  tendency  is  observabli 

Coreans  and  the  higher  vl 

nese,  as  amongst  some  of  the^ 

gasian,  and  Asianesian  peo[ 

of  China,  the  fnndnmental 

extreme  flatness  of  features, 

often  more  insigmhcuut  and 

in  any   other  race,    although 

also  occurs.     I«    the  eastero  i 

vince,  the  northern  type  ia  mn 

mon.     The  dominant    or    norti 

race  ia   much    less   MongoUaa 

Chinese,  the  Malay,  and  most 

mediate  Ultra  Indian  races,     Tl 

allied   to  the  Japanese   and 

indeed  are  evidently  the 

much  their  language  differs, 

Mr*  Logan   is   of  opvnioii 

development  had  a  considecmb) 

Eastern   and    Mid- Asia,     ih^ 

band,    Micronesia,   and    proball 

generally.    It  baa  a  strooglj^ 

relation  not  ohIt  to  all  ^k*  la 


a 
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UIDN  A  PORE. 

Poljuesia,  is  common  id  S*  E*  Asm. 
rery  strongly  marked  in  the  Lim  i*ace. 
•  Tibetau  rribas  httve  tbc  riao  of  the  skull 
the  corunal  region  but  the  otbor  cbarac- 
«iics  are  com  mo  a.  The  litiads  of  the 
briciku  men  in  platos  30,  :^l,  :^3,  'M,  and 
HX)r.  Pricbard*8  Natm*al  History  of  man 
ICbine^e.  Tbe  prominent  biterul  expan- 
tif  the  zygomm,  is  common  in    the  Clii- 

t  as  in  the    Americans.     The  Suma- 

lala^B  h.i.vG  miicb  more  frequently  the 
Moiif^olian  heiid  as  have  also  the 
2m1  tribes  of  tbc  Irawady  basin,  with 
»in  they  ai*o  moht  nearly  connected  arid 
>  tbey  have  nndoubtedly  derived  tboir 
a\  stock. — Mr.  Logan  in  «/.  /.  A.  18^0- 
B(H3  India. 

:;ropus.   Scc  bms. 

MIORHYNCHUS  SARl^tENTOSUa 
biiiding  plant  growing  on  the  shores 
f  Bay  of  Ben;if!iL 

JROSCOPIC    WRITING.     Layard's 

work    on    Nineveh   shows    that   the 

al  records  of  Assyria  were   written  on 

bricki*,   in  characters    «o     small   as 

iy  to  be  le[^ible  without  a  microscope ; 

a  microscope  was  found  in  tbe  ruins 

rod. — Cttrkmtit's  of  SciefiCt\  p.  42. 

)A,    accur<ling   to   Colonul    Todd,   the 

great      briinc!»es    of    tbe    Tiidn     or 

Aswa  r«c«s,   Purn-mede.    Ujji-racde, 

j-iuedo   had    the    surname   of  Mi du, 

need  Mcde,and  he  supposes  them  to  be 

va  invaders  of  Assyria  and  Media. 

)DAY  KEERAY,     Tam.       Asystasia 

budebana* 

)DLETON,    Sir  Henry,  an   officer  in 
me    Ser^'ice   of  tbe    Engimb    E  I. 
who  commanded    in   their  sixth 
1610. 

■  The  rein -deer  is  tomicutod  by  two 
Gail-fly  (^-Estrus),  also  by  the 
which  is  aimilar  in  appearance  to 
i  ov  ^at ;  in  wooded  nnd  low  sitna- 
\  insects  swarm  about  tbo  creatures 
;  in  clouds. 

HIMALAYA,  a  term   proposed  by 

Cariuiagham   to  designate   a  pa- 

}  of  tbc  westj^rn  Himalaya*     Auo- 

he  designates  the  Outer   or  Sub 

I  and  lower   down  is   tbo    Sewalik. 

iva. 

IkPORE  one   of  the    largest  and 

ttportant  districts   of   Bengal,     The 

69  miiea   from   Calcutta   by   a  good 

jKJpulation  of  tbe  district  is  osti- 

i    l.'iO'^OUO,      The    existing    and 

canals   in    India    arc    numerous, 

re      is    proposed       to      be     saved 

4'me  by  leading  in    tbo  Sclyc    river, 

«ml  ii*  to  be  protected  by  a  system  of 


MIDSUM3IER  ROOT. 

channels  from  the  Gundak  river  through 
districts  of  Chumparim],  Sam u  and  Tirhooi 
At  a  cost  of  3(XX00U£,  a  canal  in  to  con* 
neet  Calcutta  with  Raneeganj,  a  distance  of 
JjOO  miles,  and  lis  coal  will  be  cheaply  de- 
livered.  The  Ganges  canal  has  branches  ta 
CawupoiT,  Futtebgarh  and  Etawah.  A 
channel  is  to  bo  led  from  the  liamgnnga, 
A  canal  leads  from  the  Sard  ah  nver  into 
Oudh.  The  Bari  Doab  canal  is  proposed  to 
be  extended  by  forming  a  dam  across  the 
Sutiej  at  Hurcekee,  The  western  Jumna 
canal  is  to  bo  eidargcd  towards  Sirsee.  The 
Suthj  canal  projected  in  1801  is  to  take  ttp 
the  irrigation  where  tbe  Jnmna  ceases  to 
provide  for  it  and  for  this  purpose,  wUl 
supply  the  tract  west  of  the  Markunda 
Irrigation.  There  ai*e  great  canals  of  the 
Ganges,  Jumna  and  BarecDoab,  and  anicuts 
on  the  Godavery,  Kistnab,  Pennar  and 
Canvery.  The  Mauri  Couwai  river  in  Mysore 
with  the  Nundoor  Srecramadwara  and  Ma- 
seeh ully  reservoirs.  Great  canals  in  Sind, 
embankment**  in  Bengal  and  Burmah,  a  dam 
across  the  Kistnab  i-ivcr  in  the  Dekhan,  ono 
across  the  Girna  in  Kandesh,  and  a  simUar 
dam  across  the  Tap  tee  t-o  provide  irrigatioa 
for  Khandesh.  In  Smd,  is  the  great  Bigaree 
canal,  for  the  enlargement  of  which  a  resola* 
tion  was  come  to  and  it  has  been  proposed 
that  all  the  inundation  channels  of  that  pro- 
vince should  be  converted  into  perennial 
flowing  streams.  A  reservoir  has  been  con- 
structed near  Sbolapore  at  a  cost  of  £l'0,000. 
Large  works  have  been  planned  for  Guzerat 
and  the  Dekhan,  and  others  for  the  Central 
Provinces  ;  for  work«  from  the  Pench  river 
north  of  Nagpore,  and  fi-oni  the  Warda  river 
to  its  south,  and  tbe  waters  of  the  Befcwa 
river  are  to  be  led  to  irrigate  Bundelcond 
which  htis  been  fifteen  times  desolated  by 
famine  in  the  last  three  oenturies  :  one  third 
of  the  water  will  go  to  tbe  Patiala  State.  It 
will  require  two  millions  to  irrigate  the  landa 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Baree  doab 
canals.— Fn>ti<i  of  India,  AnnnU  of  Itidym 
AdminUhaiion.  See  India*  Koh 
MIDSUMMER  FIRES,    See  Ba»L 

MIDSUMMER  ROOT. 
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Mid-sumnacr  root, 
Crude  Alideuauner 


Pwau-Hia, 

Fa-pwaii-bia, 

la  China,  two  or  three  aroid  plants  are 
n^thered  in  the  middle  of  summer  and  have 
received  this  name.  The  plants  employed  are 
Pinellia  tuberifera,  Arisoeroaternatam,  Arnm 
luacrorum  and  other  aroid  plants.  Th^ 
poisonous  properties  are  exhausted  l>y  soak- 
ing anddryiug  and  arc  thonubcdaa  sulphate 
of  potash* — 8mih. 
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MIGRATION  OB'  BIRDS. 

MIEDZ.  PuL.  Copper. 

MIEL.  Fii,  Sp.  Honey,  Amongftt  the 
words  of  ludo-Germanic  origin  which  M, 
Remusat  gives  to  prove  affinity  between  tbe 
Finnifih  and  Sjimoyede  language  is  "'  Miel, 
Mod,  in  tho  Canc-Hsiftu  tonguu  and  Med,  in 
the  Slave,'*  and  which,  an  woll  a^  mead,  the 
drink  of  the  Scandinavian  warrior,  is  from 
the  Sanscrit  Madhu,  a  bee.  Hence  an  intoxi* 
eating  beverage  Is  tenned  Madhva,  which 
Bnpplies  another  epithet  for  Krifibna^  Madhn 
or  Madhava, — Tvd*8  Eajasihan^  VoL  I.  p. 
629. 

MIELE.  It.  Honey, 

MIEN-GA.  BuiiM.  Cynometra,  ^p. 

MIEN,  according  to  Coluiiel  Barney  and 
Iian  niecn  according  to  BucLauuni  arc  the 
Chinese  names  of  Barniah, 

MIEN-MO,  See  Mem, 

MIETTI,  Cwa,  Wax. 

MIGLIO,  It.  Millet, 

MIGNONETTE,  Reseda  odorata,  in  a 
general  favorite  ia  all  conntrien,  and  may  be 
gTownin  great  Inxurianco  on  the  plains  during 
the  cold  nionthB,  docs  not  like  to  be  trails- 
planted,  and  ought  invariably,  whether  in 
pots  or  Oower  bods,  to  be  sown  where  in- 
tended to  {lower :  reqnircH  an  open  soil  and 
free  drainage,  Bomotimes  livefs  throngh  the 
hot  season,  if  sheltered  by  a  high  building. — 
Jaffrey, 

MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS,  tho  great 
migration  of  birds  to  and  from  Southern 
Asia,  eaya  Mr.  Hudgson,  accms  to  take 
place  across  tho  raouu tarns  of  Nepanl. 
The  wading  and  uafatorial  birds,  generally, 
make  a  mere  stage  of  the  valley,  on  thoir  way 
to  and  from  the  vast  plains  of  India  aiid 
Tibet,  tl»o  valley  being  too  small,  dry,  open, 
and  populeus  for  their  tf^te — especially  that 
of  the  larger  oncx.  Some,  however,  stay, 
for  a  longer  or  sliorter  time,  in  their  vernal 
and  antuninal  migrations  :  and  some,  again, 
remain  ihroughuut  that  hirge  pfjrtion  of  the 
year  in  which  the  climate  is  congenial  to 
thoir  habits.  Of  all  of  them,  the  seasons 
of  arx'ival  both  from  the  north  and  from 
tho  gonth,  are  niaiked  with  precision; 
and  Mr.  Hodgson  was  led  to  conclude 
from  what  ho  observed  there,  that  the 
mass  of  the  grullatorea  and  swimmers  are 
found  in  the  pluiiis  of  India,  only  during  the 
cold  months  :  for  they  all  arrive  in  the  valley 
of  Nepah  from  the  north,  towai'ds  and  at  the 
close  of  the  niins  ;  and  all  as  regularly  re- 
appear from  the  south  upon,  or  soon  after,  the 
ition  of  the  hot  weather.  In  his  enu- 
neration  of  them,  therefore,  ho  divides  tbe 
aigratory    birds   into    the    fui lowing   three 
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MIGRATION  OF  BIH 

1st. — Such    as     nsnaljy    pMi 

valley,  seldom   alighting^  smd  oti 

hours, 

iind.^Such  as  alight  and  ^ 
days  or,  at  moBt,  weekit, 

3rd, — Saeh  as  seem  to  ^eelc 
not  as  a  caravansary  merr  Jr,  rr  h 
for  momentary  or  tempt  I'  r 

way  to  some    reniot©    aij  it 

permanent  dwelling  place  for  th^ 
Bon, 

4th, — Sach  as  do  not  appcuri 
at  all;  notwithstanding  that lUl  i 
kindred  (so  to  speak)  do  so  m^n 

The  migrations  of  birds  has  iwa 
of  poets  and  naturalists  in  all  i 
Hcman,*«,  asks  of  the  swallows. 
Birds,  joyous  birds  of  tho  wandering  ^ 
Whence  is  it  ye  tf>me  with  the  fiovrcr* 
"  W©  come  from  the  shore  of  tJic  cns^ 
From  tho  Liud  whore  the  rosea  of  Sfi4i 
From  tbe  pal  me  that  wave  through  tfa4 
From  the  myrrh-tit>e  of  tflowintj  hr%b§ 
»*  Wo  have  swept  o'er  the  citie^  in  tn« 
Sileot  thoy  lie,  i«ith  the  dee«srb«  ixtitntil 
Wo  have  eroeecd  proud  nrerfi^  wham  %k 
All  dark  wth  tb©  warrior  hTrtfv!  ftfiTltl 
Auil  oftch  wora  wii  j 

ITiider  tho  pt&sani  .* 

And  what  hove  jv  j 

Since  last  ye  travr  ^ 

**  Wg  havofoand  u  ^ 

And  a  gloom  o'er  i  ^ 

And  a  mark  on  thr  ^ 

Nought  looks  the  ntiuiv,  f^are  tho  u««i  3 
Sad  is  year  tale  of  the  heaiuif  n?  ctrth^ 
Birdfl  that  o'erswpep  it  tii  pnv  ^ 

Vet,  tUiMUgh  the  wu^U'^*  at  t  ^ 

Ye  h?4ve  a  gai  i  '    '     "  | 

Yti  over  de«i  e 
So  ftUall  WB  r*... ...  .  „.  '-^^ 

Another  poet  thua  alliidis  ta 
tion  of  swallows : 

**  An  liihfea  tell,  nn  TtifiTtifi 

The  Hin^l 

Could,  ill 

As  if  t*  Wvi- 

TrftuBhit**  tht^ 

*'  I  wiah  I  did 

That  1  ratght 

What  oar  Vftiii 

And  kaow  to  wh»hL  wiiie  mh 

Yoa  go  across  the  ee^*^ 

The  Jackdaw,  Corvus 
Emvjpe,  Siberia,  Barbarj'^  W.  Aiai 
valley,  and  Kashmir,  tn^iy  be 
in  winter  in  tbe  north tfru  (nm 
Panjab,  associated  with  ibe  Con 
and  the  rook.  Tho  fit«t  tifo 
Cashmere»  where  Uiey  are  fas 
abundance,  during  tbe  smaail 
rook,  if  ever  seen  in  CWItm4«r«^a 
weather  visitor  and  - 
we.^t,  inasmuch  sw   1 1  t^ 

tu  Afghanistau.  It  ap]^caii9  tl  Bi 
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MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS, 
flocks  nboiit  the  begiunin^  of  September, 
is  funiul  in  winter  as  f[ir  south  as  Lahttro 
HfsMppeara   eotirely    in    March-      The 
V  huB  beeti  brought  from  Northern 
n,  arirJ  is  mentioned  by  Lientenant 
1  in  bii^  travels  as  eomTnou  in  Kundaz, 
t   id  not  foand  in  Cfishmorc  or  in  tho 
'>K     The   chimney  e wallow  makes  its 
nnce  in  Octol>er  and  leaves  again  for 
iw  bnilt  sheds   of  Cashmere,  where  it 
iH  and  spends  the  Bummer  months.  The 
^  Jit^  rumped  martin    and  saud   martin  are 
th  likewise  mitrratory,  and  repair  to  Cash* 
itieand  Ladakh  in  summer.  Tbe  blaek^and 
swifts  remain  longer,  and  may  be  seen 
!  o^  about  daring  the  summer  evenings, 
lily  after  a  si  rower  of  rain.     The  ring- 
^  a  rasident  on  the  sub-Himalaya.  Tho 
)n  starling  i.^  plentiful  in  the  north  as 
lei-e    in     Hindnstan,      The    lapwing, 
*-iieilue  cristatna    arrives   in  flocks  in    the 
ginning  of  November,  and  departs  for  the 
t  early  in  springs    its  summer  residence 
not  been  found  out,  but  it  must  be  com- 
n  in  certain  parts  of  Persia  and  Afghanis- 
The   common  and  jack  snipe,  with  a 
painted   snipe,   npprar    In   the    Rawnl 
p  in  February  and  March,  and  are  pro- 
as many  as  thirfy  couple  at  a  time, 
trly  all  the  water  fowl  met  witli  in  the 
and  manshes   of  the   north-west  come 
the  Tartarian  lakes,  where  tiiey  raay 
fmtnii  breeding, 

a  sultry  day   it  is  usual  to  see  the 

iatled  swallow  skimming  over  the  plains^ 

by  the  side  of  pools  and  streanis  a  t^oli- 

t*M    Eandpip*M\  Totanns   ocbropus,  is 

The  brown  hacked  heron,  Ardeola 

ora,  also    occnrs   in  &aeh   sit  nations. 

black  ibis  fG.  papillosum,)  with  its  red 

urn,  is  f=een  during  the  cold  months  flying 

^  with  the  rooks  and  European  jackdaws, 

^  S  on  the  marshes  aboat,  the  groat 

Mtterus,  with  the   spotted  tall,  are 

lira  on.       Of    the    other   pjuropean 

r  bo  noticed  the  short-cared  owl, 

r     buzzard,     tho    pale    hnrrier, 

itifionii,   the  cormorant",    ruff,  and  smew, 

(»ming  and  departing  with  tbo  winter 

t  MH. 

^ig&ir,     Gung  Kur,    Chaloong,    Toong 

j; — comprise  the  numerous  wild  fowl,  of 

:    swimmers  and  waders,  which  migrate 

India  in  March  and  April,  and  return  in 

i»T  and  Novemlxjr ;  they  are  all  eaten, 

Mit    extensively.     There  is  a  prejudice 

^t  killing  them  ;  but  as  they  all  breed 

bo  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  country  and 

Ytry  numerous,  tho  egrrs  are  found  in 

i  fjuan titles,   the  people    who    live    by 

imiig  and  tjclling  thctiu  eggs  never  rob  o 
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nest  of  all  its  contents,  but  take  ahonf  half 
the  ^gf^B,  This  forbearance  arises  from  the 
general  aversion  to  taking  life  which  prevails, 
in  Tibet  and  it  has  its  reward  aa  it  is  snp- 
posed  that  tho  birds  if  entirely  deprived  oi 
their  yoang,  would  not  again  return.  Tbet 
Messrs.  Schlagentweit,  however,  state  thafl 
there  are  no  migratory  birds  in  the  Himalaya  | 
that  nowhere  and  at  no  season  saw  tney 
flocks  crossing  tho  Himalaya,  as  many  birds 
of  Europe  cross  the  Alps,  between  Italy  and 
Germany.  Tho  Himalayan  birds  do  not 
change  their  abodes  on  a  largo  scale ;  tho 
various  diflercnt  heights  themselves  aflbrd 
them  tho  opportunity  to  select  the  climata 
they  require  in  different  seasons.  In  tha 
plains  of  India,  however,  chiefly  in  Bengal,  a 
large  number  of  birds  disappear  during  thd 
breeding  time,  they  do  not^  however,  leave 
India  altogether  bnt  select  their  abodes  iu  tho 
lower,  impenetrable  jungles  of  the  delta  of 
the  Gangcji  and  Brahmapootra,  called  the 
Sunderbuns,  where  they  were  found  by 
Hermann  Schlagentweit  in  large  qnantitiea, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  had  entirely 
disappeared  in  Bengal  proper. — Uiydg* 
gon^  Esq.,  in  th^  \$ih  Volumo  of  ike  Asiatic 
Eesea^ch^s,  Prtrt  II.,  122.    AdcLim. 

MIGRATION  OP  RACES.  Besides  tho 
familiar  instances  of  tho  Samaritans  and 
Jews  transplanted  under  the  Assyrian b> 
Persian  history  repeatedly  shows  tha 
deportation  of  whole  tribes,  expressly  termed 
avatrmtiirrot  by  Hcrodotus.  Thc  Paouians 
wei-o  removed  to  Fhrygia,  tho  Barea^anfl 
from  Africa  to  Bactria;  the  Milesians  to 
Ampe,  near  the  Tigris;  Egyptians  to  Susa  j 
Eretrians  from  Eubcea  to  Ardericca  and  ta 
Gordeyu,  and  of  Antiochtans  to  ^Libuza 
Herodotus,  and  Straba  quoted.  In  tha 
wint/*r  of  1863-4  when  tho  Circassians, 
finally  overcome,  resolved  to  quit  their 
country,  they  moved  iu  great  bodies  inta 
the  Turkish  dominions,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  aliove  300,000  would  so  arrive.  Per* 
hnps  the  numbers  in  the  migration  of  fcht 
Circus  \  C«dlic  Irish  west- wards  to  America  etceeda 
all  known  instances.  Tho  niignitory  tribcJi 
of  India,  i^h*>urah,  Sansi,  Harni,  Knnjar, 
Dhannk,  have  oM^cnHibly  bnmblo  avocJi- 
tions,  bnt  are  great  robbers.  It  would  I)0 
of  valoo  to  know  whether  any  of  them  ar» 
settling  down  to  town  life,  as  many  of  the 
gipsien  in  Britain  have  dono. — EUwCs  But 
of  India.     Citrnj^htdl  126. 

MIHINTALA,a  temple  near  Ann rodUa* 
pnra.  —  Unr'h/s  Etvffmi  Mofutchism^  p.  438. 

MIHIRA,  Sans,  from  miUa,  to  water, 

MIUHI,  a  Kurd  trilHJ. 

MiHTAU,  IliND     A  sweeper* 


MI-KHYOUNG,  See  Indm. 

MIKIR,  B.  moufitaio  race,  to  the  fioiiih  of 
the  valley  of  Asauni  in  lat.  '26''  20'  N,  and 
between  Ion.  93*  and  94^  East.  They  are 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Naga  tribes  and  N. 
E,  of  the  KukL  The  Mikir  tribe  are  partly 
bill  men  and  partly  lowlanders,  occnpying  a 
considerable  area  in  the  As«am  difitpict  fjf 
Nowgon^  and  in  Northern  Cachar.  Tlieir 
numbers  are  eompated  at  20,000.  The  Mikir 
inhabit  the  lower  part  of  the  Khassyah  and 
Jynteeah  bills.  They  flit  from  place  to  place 
every  four  or  five  yearn  to  cnltivatc  cotton 
and  rice.  They  bnild  houaer^  on  plat  forms, 
drink  spirits,  eat  opium  and  arcj  either  nn- 
believers  or  imperfect  converts  to  hmduisrn  : 
delight  in  festivals  and  in  their  attcuciiint 
drunken n OSS,  they  eat  beef  and  pork,  and 
fowls  are  sacrificed  to  the  snn,  moon,  and 
invisible  deities  attached  to  trees  ;  iheir 
physiognomy  and  dress  is  that  of  the  people 
of  theKhassyaliills.to  whom  tbeMikir  seems 
to  be  allied,  and  perhaps  the  Naga,  the  Garo, 
theKhassya,JaintIa  and  Mikir  are  all  aflined. 
The  Mikir  of  North  Cachar  are  mild  and  little 
coarageons  though  they  caiTv  the  dliao  and 
apear.  The  tract  of  country  situated  in  the 
Nowgong  district,  called  the  ilikir  Hills, 
extends  from  the  Kuleanee  river  east  to  the 
Joommoouah  river  west  of  Dubboka,  about 
sixty  miles  in  lenj^th,  or  seven  day's  journey. 
On  the  north,  the  Mikir  hills  are  bounded 
by  ihe  plains  of  the  Mikirpar  Mahal,  the 
Mongahs  of  Rungobegur,  Kageemnga,  and 
Bokakhat,  From  north  to  south,  to  the 
JmamDonah  river,  th«  distance  in  a  straight 

!  lind   trntv    hi>  fbirtv-fivn  rw  fnrtv  mili^fl Thp 


vary    in   size  according    to 
families  residing  under  one  1 
thirty,  »ome  forty  fe«^t  loti!^, 
wide,  with  the  grass  roof  bri 
most  to  the  platform.     Tho 
ooosists  of  one  large  room ; 
grain  in   ba.sk et^  in  the  rooil 
men,  and  children,  all  lie  dd 
their  respective  mats  in  their 
they    wear  a   small    piece 
round  the  waist,  which  extei 
knees,  and  the   women   in 
not  cover  the  breast.     T!ict 
in  morals  superior  t 
They  are  said  to  wot 
and  make  sacrifices  to   both, 
and  fowls  but  these   saciili 
sidered  more  in  the   light 
I>ortion  allotted  to  the  deity 
arid  comp^^sed  of  the    rcfu; 
also   sacrifice   to    rivers,  ail 
or  trees,  in  their  neighboui 
considered  the  abode  of  rbe 
appearance  of  any  epidemic 
thfy  have  recourse  to  ^acriii* 
hill  tribes  the  Mikir  seem  de 
approaching  to  a  mart 
quiet  indastrion-s  raco  of i 
only    weapons  used   by   th 
and  dao  hand  bill,  for  entt 

The  Naga»    Hikir, 
Khassia  are  the  five  races* 
sion  chiefly   are  the  bro^d 

Asam  chain   extendi n 

the  head  of  the   K 

on  one  side,  al^ng  tlie  vnUe' 


MILDEW, 

MnzTiTne  An-  ^ 
go  mi. 

tbe  west,  UieKaj/a  marcli  find  mfermix 


^tinsr, 


Angimfi 
and 


[the  Rang-tsa,  a  bmnch  of  the  Kachari 


90. 
iCh»Bsia  is  distm^nisbed  ffom  all  the 
nding  langaages,  Imliaii,  Ultra-Indi>iiT, 
etau*  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  Mon 
n  formation  of  lang^uajj^es,  and  is  a 
it  of  ao  older  formation  which  pre- 
the  Burma* Tibetan  io  Northern 
idia. 

ley  of  Assam  and  its  borderiticr  l^ilJs 

M'kable  for  the  number  of  popnlatioiis 

they  cotitain.     Amongst  tbe.se  are  the 

►  or  Bori'o  of  Assam  and  Caohnr,    Garo, 

51ikir,  Aka,  Uofla,  Abor,    Miri,  Bor, 

Mishmi,  Muttnk,  Sioghpo,  Jili,  Naga, 

Io,  Bhot,  and   Kaki.     On  the  south  it 

Hided  by  the  Garo,  Kasia    and    Jaintia 

then   the  lands   of  the  Naga  in  north 

and    Naog-ong :  then  those   of  the 

up  to  the  gi'eat  bend  of  the  Brah- 

All    their   rative  popnlations  are 

Igss  akin  to  the  peoples  of  the  Bnr- 

ipire.     On  the  Sonfbern  Asam    fron* 

7e  the  numerons  Kaga  and  Singh- 

fij     the   Mikir  and    Angami,     the  j 

g'es    of  the  Khasma  and    Jaiutia  hill- 

\ie  Jitjvo  m  Cachar,  and  the  Garo  in 

of   that  name.     The  Knki  occupy 

Tipperah  and  Chittagong  and   the 

are   in  Arrakaii   and  Chlttagong. 

%m*£    Descriptive  Eihvology^    Bnfler'ii 

4knd  Advejitures  in  A^sauiy    pp.    126 

Aim,  Iml    AJm.    Vol   XIL  p.  03. 

lAioka,  Kuki,  KhaflKya,  Naga. 

^^   Chin.  Dolichossoja, 

Sp.  i^Iillet, 

-KA-THU,  BcuM.  Andropogon  achne- 

ilS,  See  KurdisiAu. 
Ffs   Millet. 
I  OWE,  See  Kyan. 
;H,  Gkr.  Milk. 
^CUAN,  See  Kunawer. 

3H  BUFFALOES  are  fed  in  the  Pan. 

nuda  patra/'   the  dried  and  bmig- 
\  of  the  wiid  ber,whicli  much  increases 
ity  of  ghi ;  green  wheat  and  mns- 
laize,  green  with  the  eara  on,  and 
also  increase   the  quantity  of  milk. 
lai    have  lately^  calved,  and   whose 
Scient,  get  mdk  mixed  with    goor 
and  also  wheat  and  barley  made 
g  into  a  kind  of  candle,  called  kunjt, 
iandbooh   Econ.   Prod.  Punj,  p,  151 

)EW,    Pacciuia  graminis,   a  fungns 
corn  in   Englaudj   tho  spores  of, 


MfLK. 

wbich  appear  to  enter  the  graf»R,  not  by  tho 
roots^  bat  by  the  st<imata.^ — Ha.sHnJL 

Mi  LECH,  fflso  miles,  HiNf.  Hippophao 
rhamtioides. 

MILEDO,  an  exquisitely  fioffc  material 
fabncated  in  Tibet  from  the  wool  of  the 
celebrated  shawbgoat. — Oliphanl*s  Jonrnei/f 
p.  1 7.*). 

MILHO  MINDOO,  Port,  Millet. 

Ml- LI  i>r  J^imi-kiQ.     See  India, 

MILINDA  PRASNA,  a  work  in  Pali  and 
Sin^dialese,  containing  an  a e count  of  tho 
priest  Nagafiena,  and  of  the  eonver^ationa 
he  held  with  Miliuda.— i/ar(f^*i?  Eastern 
Moiiarht')^UK  p.  43B. 

iriLlTAHY    FORCES.     Tho     Annuaire 

Encyelopeditjne,    for   16lj3»     published    the 

I  following  table,  showing  the   military   force 

J  of  the  different   States  of  Europe,  and  the 

consequent  expences : — 


COUJJTRIKS. 

JLrny. 

POPITLA- 

EXPENfiEa. 

TION. 

Franca. 

GeriTiaDy 

178,576 

16,I^B0.512 

82,G98.r^7 

Aufitrij* 

407,?  11 

35,019,058 

336,554,200 

Belg-ium 

•KM  15 

4,67  IJ  83 

32,252,630 

Spain 

120,000 

16,3<J*»,O0O 

125,66 1,«71 

Roman  States... 

8,345 

«ai;iOf5 

4,434,826 

France 

513,349 

37,rMx>,M«xi 

688,61^,395 

Greece 

10,921 

l,(Kli),(KX) 

5,422,500 

Holland 

59,431 

3,5«9,4ri*i 

46,907,920 

Italy 

314,285 

21.920,269 

329,671,141 

Prtissift 

314.452 

10,500>i^» 

156,733,673 

Great  Britain  ,., 

300,825?  29,1 93,3  U* 

077,429,375 

Russia 

1,00(1.285    64,CMX>,CXH> 

529.210,000 

Dentnark 

MI.OOO 

2,fi05,024 

17,536,618 

Sweden 

fi7,867 

2,855,1*^8 

17,Oft#>,€CJ4 

Norway 

l«,i;^7 

I,433.7Si 

8,447.706 

Turkey 

42i»,ooo,  :»a(>rM).n(Xi 

l50,(:K)0,rKlO 

RoDTnania 

20,0<X»     4,miO,«X)0 

11,800.000 

Servift 

'     S,$00        HSa.OOO 

894,400 

Swit;Aer1nnd    •,. 

— 

- 

— 

I 

I 


The  cost  of  tho  British  soldier  in  compari- 
son with  the  soldier  of  other  countries  ia 
largest.  After  England  comes  Frauec  with 
bor  conscription,  paying  little  more  than  half 
the  snm  paid  by  Groat  Brirain,  Italy  is  ne?ct 
on  the  list^  and  then  Spain,  All  the  other 
States  pay  les^s  tlmn  4<Ji£,  per  man.  Sweden 
it  will  be  seen,  has  more  soldiers  in  compari- 
son to  the  number  of  inlmbiiants  than  any 
other  country — 1  in  5*^  Holland  comes 
next,  with  1  out  of  60,  Between  Fnince  and 
England  a  considerable  difference  exists, 
France  takini*  1  out  of  73  inhaliitanta,  Kog- 
land  but  1  out  of  97. 

MILK,  Ar.  possessioin  property  ;  Malik, 
owner,  king;  mallkab,  queen  i  tnamluk»  pos- 
sessed. 

MILK. 
LabsD  llalib, 

Laban,  Ar-Hcb. 

Nia-jn:   Nia*DaI|       Cui^, 
Labaa;  Hatib,         Ectn, 


I 


Uit,  Fr, 

Milch.  Gitit. 

Chiwnb  (curdled),  Heb» 
Cbiiao,  » 


2til 


MILK  OF  PALM  NUTS, 

BmVh,                     Hind. 
Lntt(\                      It-Sp* 
Lnc,                           Lat. 
Su«ii ;  Ayar  bubu.Malay. 

MVLHU,                       lUhtAL. 

Shir, 

Gokshim, 

Ellakerrie, 

Pal, 

Pain, 

Pku.s, 

Tam, 
Tkl. 

Milk  ia  frequently  men tiored  in  ScnptnTe, 
Milk  of  goats^  Pro.  xxvii-27  ;  ot'f^ows,  Dent, 
Xicxii-14;  ISam  vi.  and  vii.  Milk  clotted 
Gen.  xviii-8.  The  IbllowTDg  analysis  cf 
Beveral  kinds  of  milk  ia  by  M.M.O.  Henry 
and  CbeTallier 


ConRtiiuGntB. 

Cow. 

AsB. 

Wo. 
man, 

Gcufct. 

Ewe. 

CfKBvnm  ..... 
Butfcar..^..-.. 
Sugar  of  milk 
VarrioQS  salts. 
Water 

4-41 

3-13 
4^77 

87-02 

1-82 
Oil 

*  0-34 
91*55 

1-52 
3-52 
0-50 
0  15' 
87  98 

402 
3-32 

5-28 

0^58 

86^80 

450 

4-20 

600 

0-68 

85'62 

Tijtal...    .., 

100  00 

lOO-OO 

100^00 

10000 

llif^-00 

Solid  matter. 

12-98 

8-34 

13*iJ0 

13  20 

1438 

The  Chinese  make  no  use  of  milk,  either 
erode,  nor  in  the  shape  of  cnrds,  butter, 
or  cheese :  the  young  animal  a  are  allowed 
the  whole  produce  of  their  mothers ;  the 
Chinese  have  no  repn^nauce  at  killiii^y  of 
cows,  nor  indeed  to  killing  and  eating  any- 
thing else.  Milk  of  cows,  ^oata^  <&e.,  is 
little  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  Southern 
Asia.  It  may  even  bo  said  that  aversion  to 
milk  as  an  article  of  food  obtAins  among 
nearly  all  the  Chinese,  Indo-Chinese  and 
Malay  races,  including  specifically  tho  Khasia 
of  the  Eastern  frontier  of  British  India,  the 
Garo  and  Naga,  thfi  Burmese,  tho  Sumatraii 
races  and  the  Javanese  ;  and  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  in  a  letter  published  in'^he  Journal  of 
tho  Statistical  Society,  meni^pCS  that  the 
same  aversion  prevnila  in  Chinii.  The  Bi*a- 
hni  and  Beloclii  uomades  in  the  Peshin  valley, 
though  they  will  give  milk  in  exchange  for 
ottier  eomtnodities,  yet  they  couaidcr  it  a 
disgrace  to  make  money  by  it  With  the 
Arabs  the  term  "  Inbban'*  (oiilk-sellor)  is  an 
opprohrinm  and  a  disgrace.  They  will  give 
or  exchange,  but  nob  sell  milk*  Possibly 
the  origin  of  the  pi*ejndice  might  be  the 
rec43gm&iiugof  a  traveller's  guest-right  to  call 
f*»r  milk  gratis.  No  one  will  sell  milk  even 
9^t  Meccah,  except  Egyptians,  a  people  sup- 
posed to  be  ntterly  without  honour.  As  a 
general  rule  in  the  Hejaz,  milk  abounds  io 
the  spring,  bnt  at  all  other  times  of  tho  year 
it  is  difficult  to  be  procured, —  O^ShaiigJmessy 
p.  G'JO.  MooT^  p,  140.  Yulo\<i  Mhshn^p.  2. 
Jhirton's  PUfjrimaqe  to  Meccah,  VvL  i }}.  362- 
63.     Wall  i.  42.    'See  Abishegam. 

MILK  OP  PALM  NUTS,  U  a  popular 
term,  for  the  albumen  of  tho  seed  when  in  a 
Jicjuid  sULtc :  aad  vrbieh^  wheu  tho  fruit  ia 


MILLET. 

qaito  ripo,  nppwirs  as  a  w^Ud 
lowish  tnnss,  and  is  thou  UarmM 
This  alhumi  lions  (laid  or   wai 
nut  is  taken  from  the  tree  e«irlj 
ing  and  whilst   the  dew  is  still 
cool  and  delicious  draught 
effervescent  imd  pi^ntly  ap 

MILK- BEARING    GY 
nema  lactiferum. 

MILK- BUSH. 

Unarmed,  milk  hodgp,      |  Setr, 
En  a,  I  Tog. 

Enphorbia  tirnciilH, — Linn, 
MILK  If  EDGE,  En^i.  Eunhi 
MILK  HEDGE  SAP.     See  01 
MILKTKEE.     See  Shujh. 
MILKY    WAY,   of  the  b. 
Sur-aj-ul  asma  of  the  Arabs* 

MILL,    James    political 
historian  ;  in  181  ^i  ho  po^ 
British  India   in  6  vols-  8 
his  appointment  in  the  coi 
part  men  t  of  the  East  India 
revenue   branch.     Ho  dwd    in 
work    was   continue*!  by  Prof* 
Hay  man  Wibon  in  Volk  7  am 
1858. 

illLL.     '  Two  womeo  ^haU 
tJie  mill,*  the  bindous   ghud 
turning  one  stone  roand  ttj  ~ 
the  hand  :  it  is  not  nticoi 
women  cngnjrcd  in   this  wi 
xlvii,  1-20,  Math,  xxiv,  41. 

MILILLA.     See  Scmiao 

MILLA  KADAMBU,  Tam, 

madcraspatensis,^ — Linn, 

MILLANOWE  a  nwe  on  tbc 
Surawjik  territory.  They  an?  a 
plexion  and  are  oi^cnpiod  will 
trade  and  peaceful  pursoila. 

MILLELE.  A  wood  of  Ccy 
specifically  identieal  with  Smp^ 
which  it  coincidesi  iu  orcry 

Tivihcrs  of  Cet^lon. 

MILLER'S  TRUST,  a 
originating  in  the   treuchi^roiU 
Ye^dcaird,  in  A.  D.  051*  by 
his  secret  had  been  cotifid^ 

MILLET.    Enq,     Pr 

Piiklin» 
Kungoo» 
Karon  ay, 

Cay  Klu\ 
Bal,  Rjila, 
Mil,  MilJet, 

llijylior 

l*a  ititTttstrtllo, 


^bc»t 


MILLET, 

belong  to  tbo  o&fnml  order  | 
^litj    Grammacem  of    Liiidlej, 
be  and  Lht^  i^pocies  chiuily  used 
are  as  under : 

pifenini.    tPouniseiQm  barbntum. 
Sorghum  vulgurtj. 

eiicx.*ljnniLutri. 
glauouin. 
bi- color, 
corn  n  urn* 
EleuKine  coracaiiti. 

^,       Htriota. 
Uortleutn  vuJguro. 
,,        heX!LSticlion. 
icato.  ,,        diiilichoii. 

various  kinds  aro  met  witli  in 
larta  of  Afncii,  in  the  SontK  of 
Asia  Minor  mid  in  tlie  East 
India  tbey  bold  a  mnk  secund 
,  and  tbosu  chiefly  cultivated  are 


DoniacoDB 


{var. 
bjberaum) 


Eturliah. 


irm«ii    mil- 
Ici.. „ 

lltOo  miUet. 


mil  lot. 

loiUet 


llliiiloostnrtco. 


Tritnil. 


KiUfL  k&n^CQ lTcmny« 


Ba^toc 


ve   West   IndiaD    spt^cics   are  P. 
andP.  oryzoidea.  SoturiaCLn'raa- 
08t  common  in  America,  where 
iefly  giovvu  for  making  hay,  half 
seed   to   the   acre  i^i   thu  usual 
iovrn   broad- cast  and  ham j  wed  in, 
Ksure  tbo  finest   quality  of  hay,  an 
three    or   four   quarts  of  seed  is 
he  ordinary  yield  of  crops  ia  about 
a  ton  and  half  of    bay   to    tbo 
it  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  ont 
n,  for  if  it    stand  later,   the  siemn 
to  become  too   bard  to  make  good 
Southern   India,    there  are   three 
owaree,  wbire,  green,  and  red,  the 
}f  great  bulk  and  gooduess,   aud 
good  provender  for  cattle,  being 
f    to  that  of  rice.     It  is    however 
»d,   as  the  green  plant  is  injurious, 
ilmiferoua  plantaand  lei^umed  useil 
Btt  are  the  Panicum  tta^Ucum,  Eleu- 
bCMia  (the   meal  of  which  is  hoiked 
in  Ceylon  under  the  name  of  Co- 
ir), and  Paspalum  of  several  varie- 

0  pigeon   pea    (Cytisus   cajau :)  is 

1  throughout    India,    and   n   very 
and     prolific     species     ef     bean, 

10     Mauritius    black    bean      (My- 
P/f  gtowiiig  tJveu  in  the  forest  aoil, 
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iscTjltivatod  in  India  and  Ceylon.     Sotghum 
valpfare   is  the  principal  grain  of  Sourherri 
Arabia  aud  the  stems  are  also  used  exten- 
sively for   feetliirg  cAltle.     The   plant  beara 
the  Hiudi  name  of  joar,  or  jwari,  and*  is  cnL 
tivatotl    throns"hoat    Western     Hiiidoostaa, 
aud  in  most  pnrta  of  the    western    Dekhau, 
between  the   Nerbuilda   and   the  Godavery. 
In  China,  the  SetJiria  Ilalica,  the  S.  Glauca, 
the    Panicnni   niiliaceum,  St»rghmn   vulgaro 
and  Sorghum  sacebaratum  are  all  caltivared. 
Millets    are     known    to     Europe     as   petit 
roais,  or  tropical   crops.     In  India,  they  form 
a  great  part^  of  the  food  of  the  people  every- 
where but  on    thn  sea   hoard,    in  the  valleys 
atid  on  the  banks  of  rivers^  perhaps  as  much 
as  rico  and  more  than  wheat,  and  in  Egypt 
perhaps,  surpass  all  other  crops   in  import- 
ance.    In  Western  Africa  they  are   the  staff 
of  life.     The  red   and  white    millets   shown 
by  Austria,  Russia  and  the  United  States,  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  were  beautiful, 
and  Ceylon  exhibited  fair  samples.     Turkey 
abounds   in   small   grains.     Panienm   milia- 
ceum,  P,  frumentat^oum   and    glaueura    ai*e 
all  grown    in   the   East  Indies    and   China. 
Loudon  says  there  are  three  distinct  species 
of  millet,   the  Polish,  the   common    or  Ger- 
man, and  the  Indian.     Sct^iria  German ica 
yields    German    millet.      The    plants    aro 
readily  increased   by  division  of  the  roots 
or  by  seed,  and  will   grow   in  any  common 
so  it.     The  native   West  Indian  species  aro 
}  P.  faseiculatnm  and  P.  Oijzoides. 

In  tlio  United  States,  the  Setaria  germa- 
nica  millet  is  chiefly  gi-own  for  making  hay, 
being  found  a  guod  subntitate  for  clover  and 
the  ordinary  grasses.     Tlio  plant  flourishea^ 
well  on  rather  thin  soits^  and  it  grows  so  fasl^^ 
that     when    it    is     up     and    well      set    it 
is  seldom   much  affected    by    drought.     It 
is   commonly   sown  there  in  June,  but  the 
time  of  sowing  will   vary  with   the   latitude. 
Half  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  the  usual 
quantity  sown,  broadcast  and  harrowed  in. 
For  the  finest   qnality   of  hay,  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  sow  an  additional  quantity  of 
three  or  four  quarts  of  seed.     The  ordinary 
yield  of  crops  maj  bo  put  at  from  a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  bay  to  the  acr<».     It  should 
be  cat  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  blossom  ;  if  it 
stand  later,  the   stems  are  liable  to  becomo 
too  hard  to  make  good  hay.     It  grows  ordi-. 
narily  to  the  height  of  alx>nt  thr^e  feet,  with 
compact    heads    from     six    to  nine    iueho' 
in   length,  bearing  yellow   seed.     The   muL 
varieties     of     this,     are      the     white     atifl 
purple-seeded.      The    Italian  miHut,  Setarilj 
italica,  is  larger  tlian  German  milhtt,  reacb 
I  ing     the     height    of     four    feet     in     tole 
I  table  soil,  and  itii  Jcnves  &r«  coiTiU*]  Qftdingly 
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the  use  of  a  sfTialt  hHn^w  or   enltivator  be- 

twetm  tho  ryws,  wliile  the   plants  m'o  small, 
which  keeps  out  the  weeds.     Tho  crop  will 
ripen  more  uniformly  iti  this  way  thati  broud* 
cast,  and   enables  the  culiivatur   to    cut  it 
when  there  will  bs  the  leawt  waste.  The  seed 
shatters  out  very  ea^iily  when  it   is  ripe,  and 
when  the  crop  rij>eus  unequally  it  cuunot  be 
cut  without  iosa  because  either  a    portion  of 
it  will     1)0  immature,  or,  if    lel't  till  it    is  all 
ripe,  the  seed  of    tho  earliest  falls  out.     It 
should  be  closely  watched  and  cut  in    ju»t 
about  the  same  stag-e  that  ifc  is  proper  fco  cut 
wheaf,  while  the  gniin  inny  be  cru.shed   be- 
tween the    fingers.     It    may  be  cut  with  a 
grain    cmdle,    and,  when    dry,    bound    and 
sliocked  like  ^rain;  but  it  should  be  thresh- 
ed out  as  Boon  as  practicable,  on  account   of 
its  being  usually   much   attacked  by   birds, 
many  kinds  of  which  are  very   fond  of  tlie 
seed.     The  seed  is  used  in  variou.s  European 
countries  as  a  substitute  for  sago,  for  which 
it  is  considered  excellent.      It  is  likewise  a 
valuable    food  for    poultry,   particularly  for  I 
yuung  chickens,  which  from  the  smallnessof  1 
the  gmincan  eat  it  readily,  and  it  appears  to  ' 
be  wholesome  for  them.     In  some  couutries  I 
millet  seed  is  ground  into  flour  and  convert'-  \ 
ed  into  bread  ;     but   this  is  brown   and  hei-  ( 
vy.     It  is,  however,  useful  in  other  respectfl- 
as  a  substitute  for  rice.     A  good  vinegar  hns  ' 
been  made  from  it  by  fermentation^  and,  on  1 
distillation,  it   yieldi^  a  strong  spirit.     The 
sugar  millet  aeed — ^rhe  produce  of  Sorghum 
saccharatnui — ^is  used  chiefly  for  puddings  ; 
by  mao)"  pei-sous  it  is  prefen*ed   to  nee.     It 
'  I  enltivated  largely  in  Ckina  and  Cochin' 


Tamil  oowt^tpy  *•  U\ 
tricts  as  Gush,  In  Lo 
extetjsively  cultivated,  S8 
(Hole us  spieattts).  It  is 
December  and  January, 
soil,  and  is  usually  g^rowti 
Cyuosurtts  coi-acauui.  Of 
knowa  Jis  white,  g'reen, 
the  red  ripens  a  month  car  Ilea 
or  about  four  months  fro 
sowing  at  the  close  of  Mj 
June.  A  gallon  mid  a  ] 
sown  per  acre,  and  Uie  pi 
IG  bushels.  Tiiis  gi*=iin,  th<j 
the  size  of  it^  hcjid  diminuti 
for  this  delioieucy  by  the  j 
goodness  of  Its  straw,  whicU 
to  the  height  of  8  or  10  fe 
times  sown  for  fodder  in  1 
Apnl,  and  is  i-eady  to  cut  in 
to  be  iiijunous  to  cattle,  il 
provender,  the  straw  i«  ih 
and  is  then  preferable  to  thfti 
gi-ain  is  frequently  femien 
basis,  in  combination  with  g^ 
sugar,  of  the  common  arrack 
and  in  the  hills  is  fcrtnented 
beer  or  sweet  wort,  drank  m 
HoUns  spfcattis^  the  Panic 
lioxburgh,  is  cultivated  thi 
From  one  to  four  seera  are  « 
of  land,  and  the  yitdd  m 
per  acre.  It  is  i!OWii  n:' 
commence,  and  the  pton 
seed.  The  crop  is  ripo  iu  l! 
the  c»ara  only  aro  taken  off 
wards  the  straw  is  cat  do' 
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richer  classes.  Tho  way  of 
ing  it  in  by  allowing  Ibe  dough 
ue  soar,  when,  gtjneratiupf  carbonio 
,  t-hia  serves  instead  of  yeitst.  ll  ia 
iked  iu  eircahir  c»k«s,  whiuh  are 
poiig^y,  aud  of  a  hot  acid  taste,  but 
digest  iou.  This  bread,  carefully 
atid  left  in  water  for  three  or  four 
misheM  the  boza,  or  co  turn  on  beer  of 
itry,  similar  to  tlie  quJiB  of  Russia. 
mm  valgare  and  Peuicillaria  spie^ita, 
to  the  chief  food  grains  of  a  consider^ 
oportion  of  the  people  of  India. 
British  India  as  a  whole,  it  is  only 
or  woll  to  do  chkssea  who  ean  aQbrd 
oy  rice  and  wheat.  The  following 
he  composition,  in  100  parts  of  tha 
od  red  Sorghum  vulgfire, 
K  Wbit€  of 


OU8  matter  «., 

miitior 
oilytnatior 
XSOfltitnenta  (ash)^. 


12'70 

7453 
1-90 
169 


Reel  of 
B<iTnlmy, 

1200 
9*51 

7i'71 
216 
1*03 


JSajra,  or  Peaicinaria  spicata, 

-.  13- to  S#82 
fOtifl  matter  .*.  10*1  i  10  00 
mutter  *,,  73»7      71*27 

oHymafetor        ..    2  30       305 

POiistitaciitaCdRli)^     l^iO         l*Dt> 
Panicum  nuliaceum  of  Becgal. 


Nnrsa- 

pore. 

11  80 

lOlM} 

7115 

462 

2  13 


<ma  matter 
matter 

vi]y  mittter 
poueiitucnts  (ivnb) 

istim  colorium  of  Ganjaiii|  called 


,,,     1l9fi 

Ofi-l 

t«t*Lu<r  ,,,     75  76 

iter  ..,       0  60 

icnt«  (mh)  ..»       201 

i«  KleUbiiUt^uoracaQa,  Bombay  Bazaar 

...    ivm  12-00 


12  00 

J2  00 

Teta 

1  35 

wild 


matter           ...  &'7*i  0*00 

lHi»tU>r                    ...  70  Ut  78  60 

oily  metier            ,.,  0'50  1  20 

<H>tidtituonts  (aHh)t.  2*<U  2  II 

loQ*te  ExhibUion  of  18ti2.  SimimmiVs 
rcuU  Pr^ylncU.  8mUli»f  Chinese  Malr- 
iko^  TivjshufQh" s  Flora  Indica ;  Vovji, 
iSnbKfbaiiu^  CalciUlaisis ;  Madtas 
lion  juries  lUports. 

LING  TON  I  A,  Dr.  lioxbnrgh  restored 
aie  to  the  system  by  fwsigning  it  to 
libtir  troc^,  wliieh  \\i  that  time,  as  he 
ea  himself  (PL  Tud.  i.  p,  i02)»  consti- 
lis  Strongly  maikod  family,  of  which 
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one  speeias  M»  simpHfoIiti,  w^as  Ggiu^ed  in  t. 
254  of  his  Coromandcl  plants ;  nnd  with  it, 
another  species  described  in  the  Flora  Indiea. 
In  18:* 4,  Dr.Wallich  sent  to  England  what  ho 
considered  thr»je   nioi*u  species;  M.  dillenifo- 
lia,  pangeus,  and  lutegrifolia ;  of  these  tho 
two  last  appear  to  Ije  identical,  for  do  gii-at 
reliaDce  can  bo  placed  on  the   entircness  of 
the  leaves,  as  some  with  entire  and  spiouloso 
margins  may  occasionally  be  seen  ou  the  same 
specimen.     M.   pinnata  was  pi-ocurod   from 
Si  I  bet,    M.   simplici  folia  and   pungens    from 
that  district,  and  the  entrance  into  Nepal,  tho 
two  last   were  also  found  by  Dr,  Wight,  the 
first  ou  the  Neelgherrien,  and  the  second  oa 
the  motm tains  of  Mn^dnra,  M.  dillenifolia  Dr. 
Wallieh  obtained    from  Chundragheiy,   and 
other  elevated  raountninsin  Nepal  Tho  trees 
Or,  Roylo  met  with  belong  to  Dr,  Wallich'a 
two  species  M.  dilleDifoUa  nnd  pungens;  the 
former  found  about  Dhunoolti*ee  and   Simian 
between  6,000  and  7,i>0G  feet  of  olevation ; 
and  M.  pujigens  is  common  about  the  rivers 
below  both  the  Mussooree  and   Suen  mnges* 
To  this  ia  allied  another  tree   found  in  the 
valley  about  Mugra,  which  Dr.  Koyle  called 
M.  acumimita,  luit  it  may  only  be  a  variety  of 
M*  pungeuH-  This  genus,  therefore,  consisting 
of  four  or  five  species,  is  spread  over  a  con« 
siderablo  extent  of  territory  from  10  to  31  J* 
northern  latitude,   or  from    the  Nilgbcrries 
and  Mad u Hi,  along  Silhet  and   the  foot 
Nepal  to  Musooreo    and  Simla,  and  has  be^ 
formed  into  an  order,  and  an  excel  Jen  t  ao^ 
couDt  given  by  Messrs.  Wight  and  Arnott  in 
Jameson's  Journal  for  July  1883,  p.  178;  at 
which  tioie  they  state  (Prod.  FL  India?  Pen* 
ius.  p.  115)  they  had   not   seen   tho   similar 
romarks  made  by  Jack  (Mah  Misc,  2.  p.  32.) 
T  ho  authors  observe,  that  the  liabit  of  tho 
species   of  Millingtonia    is    much    that 
Seraecarpus,  Mangifera   and  Bochanania; 
may   be   added,  that  in    inflorescence  th 
also    resemble  the   mango,        A  species 
this  gen  as  called  Ramenidetle,  by  the  Siogl 
alese ,    grows   in    the    western  province 
Ceylon,  the  wood  of    which    weighs    lbs. 
to  iLe  cubic  foot,  and  is  estimated  to  last  20 
years.     It   is  used  in   eonimou  boase  build- 
inge.     The  sticks  make  excellent   feJic^s.^, 
RmjU  III.  Him,  Boi.  p.  139.     Mr,  MeruHjt. 
MILLINGTONIA  HOXiTKNSIS,Xnn*. 
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BigDonia  saberoitit  Roith, 
This  grows   thix>nghont    India   and  Cei 
Ion,    it  is  an  elegant    tree  growing  to 
height  of  fifty  feet,  is  in  blossom  towards 
close  of  the  rains,  and   the  seeds  ripen 
March,    The  bark  is  of  a  soft  spongy  natal 
the  wood  is  white,  firm,  and  close  grained  ^ 
Thw.,  Dr.  RiddcU,  Emm.  pi  Zejflf  p.  ^^=^1 
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otlier  articles, — Faulhier;    MeOulloch^s  Coni' 
mercvrl   Ih'ctwnartf^  p.  800. 

MTLNEEPENalso  Proppea,  But.  Ver- 
micelli. 

MILUIjU  Malayala,  A  tree  that 
grows  in  hhojit  sixteen  feet  high^  and  ten 
inches  in  diameter  It  is  used  by  native 
carpenters  for  boats*  knees  and  limbersi  on 
accoant  of  its  strengtli. — Edife^  MaL  atid 
Can. 

MILUM.  A  glacier  in  tHe  Himalaya, 
8  to  10  miles  in  length  and  'SfiOO  feet  broa4- 
MtLVUS.  The  relentless  persecntton  bj 
gamekeepers  has  now  very  nearly  extirpated, 
as  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  Britain,  that 
fine  band  GO  me  bird,  the  common  European 
kite  (Milvus  regalis)  ;  it  was  numerons  in 
England  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  The 
Scavenger  Kites  of  India  (M.  Govinda) 
remind  the  British  exile  in  this  cnuntry  of 
bis  distant  home  in  the  west,  Hamilton 
Bnchanan  remarks  that,  when  gorged, 
ibis  bii^d  delights  to  sit  on  the  entabla- 
ture of  bnildings,  exposing  it^  back  to 
the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun,  placing  its  breast 
against  the  wall,  and  8tretcbing  out  its  wings 
eraefcly  as  the  Egyptian  Hawk  is  represented 
on  the  monnmeuts — Sir  Jtvnes  Emerson, 
T^,vnent's  Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Ceylon^  p.  246. 

MIMANSA,  in  liindnism,  a  school  of  phi- 
Josophy,  which  investigates  the  doctrine 
and  practices  of  the  Vedas,  The  Hindns 
boast  of  six  diiTerent  schools  or  systems  of 
metaphysical  philosophy.  They  are  called 
^the  Purva  Miniansa,  Uttsra  Miraansa  or  Ve- 
iantOuthe  Sankhva.  thfi    PfttaTiinla  flm  l^jru^ 


rifes,  and  even  oJiuit  of  extern; 

after  the   mind   is  in  parsDit  ol 

ledge,  as  long  as  sncb   ceremoi 

ti»ed  from  no  interested   moti 

they  are  observed  because  tbey 

and  not  beeanse  any  benefit  is 

expected    or    desired    from    tf 

Again,  the  writings  oft' 

phers  meddle  not  with 

and    least  of    all     do   they    uq 

iinate  any  consideration  to  det 

veneration,  or  trespass  upon  tbi 

of  the  brabmans.     As  long  %» 

tions  were  observed,  the  brahmi 

nor  would  tiiey  now  obj«*et^  to 

doctrine  having  in  view  r.he  esta 

merely  abstract  propositions. 

very  different    with   the  hetero 

They  went  from  abstmc lions  to 

Charvaka  condemned  all  o«reii 

ridiculed  even    the  sraddha^ 

authors  of  the  Vedas,  fools,  Icniti 

foons.     The  Buddhists  and  Jain 

inspiration  of  the  V*?fdas    and 

of    the   brabmanical    character, 

the   distinction    of  caste,  inven 

deities  for  themselves,    whom 

above  those  of  the  hindu   pnnthi 

ganized   &   regnlar   bierarchv, 

Rcd  a  pontiff;  an  institution   sti 

in  the  trans- Indian   con  nines,  «] 

grand  Lama  of  Tibet  is  the  htMui, 

markable  historical    fact,  that 

tiou  was  found  too  feeble  to 

the  apparently  loose  and  in 

disciplined,  the  anarohiciil 

brabmans-        Tk   bful     K 
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Asperata, 
Hamata, 
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in  the  west  of  Itidia,  but  are  little  j  ed  to  Vyasa, 
Blaewhere,  in  India  ihongli   uumer- 
don,  Tibet,   Btirniah,   Siam,   Cam- 
en  ChJua^  China  aiid  Japan. 

the  above  acknowledged  schools 
18     of     philosophy,    there    is  the 

or  system  of  the  PuiauaH.  It  is 
ered  one  oftbencraber  ofrcgalar 
id  does  not  claim  the  cliaracter  of 
but  it  presents  a  peculiar  scheme 
Don  metaphysical  subjt'cts  and  ex- 
re  ififlaence  over  popular  opinion 
>f  the  rest.  It  may  also  be  tej-med 
c  school  as  it  has  evidently  derived 
plea  from  different  systems  and 
?m  into  a  miscel  la  neons  combina- 
own  contrivance.     It  is  not  put  fur* 

new  scheme,  bnt  is  finbsidiary  to 
ri^tion  o  f  parti  en  lar  objects  ofwor- 
hitsb  the  Puraiias  seem  to  have  been 
The  Vedaa  are  authority  for  the 
of  a  Divine  Being,  supreme  over 
•86  and  existing  before  all  worlds, 
beginning/*  it  is  said,  **thiH  all 
rerse)  was  in  darkness  He  (the 
was  alone  without  a  second.  He 
[  nm  one,  I  will  become  many.** 
jonoeived  in  divme  ?nind  and  crea- 
id.  This  being  the  doctrine  of  the 
dso  that  of  the  Vedantas,  the  pur- 
liicb  school  is  declared  to  he  the 
at  of  the  Vedas,  their  end  (ant^) 
The  Vedanta  is  called  also  the 
ninsa— subsequent  or  snpplemen- 
iigation.  There  is  also,  liowever, 
aim  ansa,  or  prior  school  of  in- 
i ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  teach 

reasonings  with  the  express  pnr- 
ITg  the  interpretation  of  the  Vedas 
t  the  speculative  but  the  practical 
LS  far  as  concerns  the  former,  it  of 
pts  the  same  monotheistic  princi- 

Patanjala  school  teaches  also  the 
God,  theNyayika  and  Vaishoshika 

exist-ence  of  one  Supreme  Soul — 

knowledge  and  the  maker  of  all 
I  tbe  Panranik  or  Eclectic  school 
he  same  doctrine.  The  Sankhya 
existence  of  a  Supreme  I^eing, 
t   recognizes   a  two-fold    distribu- 

nni verse  as  matter  and  spirit.  Of 
acient  schools  of  phiioaophy  recog- 
Dg  the  hindas,  some  ai^e  avowedly 
It  with  the  religions  doctrines  of 
aos;  and  others,  though  deemed 
orthodox,  advarce  opinions  not 
the  Vedas.  The  six  schools  are 
d  in  the  following  order   by  Mr. 

IT  3lttnaTisa,  founrled  by  Jaimani. 
'Miminga,  or  Vedanta,  attribat- 
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The  Nyaya,  or  logical  school  of  Gotama. 

The  Atomic  School  of  Canade. 

The  At  heist  real  School  of  Kapila. 

The  Theistical  School  of  Patanjali. 

The  two  last  schools  agree  in  many  pointa 
and  are  iucluded  in  the  common  name  of 
Saukya. —  Wilson  e  Religioiifi  Practices  and 
Op  iv  ions  of  the  Hindus,  p .  44 .  Elp  It  In  s  to  ne'B 
HistoTy  of  Imh'a^  p.  21o.  See  Brahman ; 
Darsana ;  Hindoo  -    Nyaya  ;  Vidya. 

MIMARARI,  Hind,  of  Ravi,  and  Chenab 
Rhamnns  purpureas. 

MEMBAR  Hind.  A  mahomedan  pulpit : 
alfio  the  minarets  of  a  mosque. 

MIMOSA,  a  genua  of  phints  of  tbe  natu- 
ral order  Fabncefie,  or  Legurainos«e,  of  which 
the  following  species  occur  in  the  South  and 
East  of  Asia. 

IMuUbilis,  I  Hubicaulis, 

Piidiea,  |  Seunitivt^, 

Tiie  leaves  of  some  of  tbe  species  are  re- 
markable for  being  sensitive  to  the  touch. 
Tbe  pink  and  yellow  flowers  of  one  of  the 
small  shrnbby kinds  are  particularly  beautifal 
in  the  rains,  they  readily  grow  from  eeed  in 
any  soil.  The  Wat  tie- bark  of  commerce  is 
priK'ured  from  ditferent  species  of  mimosa, 
whicli  grow  in  Australia  and  Now  Zealand. 
It  is  sometimes  imported  in  the  form  of  fluid 
extract,  as  well  as  bark.  The  leather  pro- 
daced  by  its  means  is  of  good  quultty,  but 
of  had  colour.  The  bark  must  be  finely 
ground,  or  it  does  not  give  up  the  whole  of 
its  tannin  to  warm  water.  Many  plants  form- 
erly placed  by  botanists  in  this  genus  have 
been  referrred  to  other  genera. 

M.  adenanthera,  or  Unarmed  mimosa  is  tbe 
Lsjwanta, 

M,  alba,  Kaxh,  Sm.  Acacia  leacophlaea. 
Wind. 
M.  amara,  Roxh.  Syn,  of  A.  amara.  Witld, 
M.  arabica,  Lam.  tiijn.  of  A,  fii^abica-  Wdld, 
M.  a,sh  colored,  Eifi^,  Syn,  of  A.  cinerea, 
M.  bigemina^   L.  Syn.   Inga  bigenuna. 
Willd 
M.  ccBsia,  L.  Syn,  of  A*  capsia,   W,  mtd  A, 
M.  catechu,  L.  Syn,  of  A,  catechu.  W^illd, 
M  catecbnoides,  WalLSijn^A,  cafcechn. 
WiM, 

M.  cinerea,  L.S.  of  Cailloa  einerea.(?-rtnrfP» 
M.  cinerea,  Linn.  Syn.   of   Dichrostachys 
cinerea  W.  and  A. 
M.  climbing,  En^g.     Syn,  of  A.  scandens. 
M.  dnlcia,  Ro^h.  Syn.  Inga  dnicis.  Willd, 
M,  concinna,  R^afb.  Syn,  A.  m^ata.  Buck, 
M.  coringera,  L.  Syn.  A.  latronum  WUld, 
elata  Roxh.  Syn^  of  A.  elata  Linn. 
en  tad  a,  Syn,  of  En  tad  a  pusoetha  D,  O. 
farnesiana,  Litni.  Syn  of  Aoacia  Indica 


M. 
M. 
M. 


Desy*  Syv,  of  Vachellia  farnesiaiiA* 


I 

i 
«l 
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^m-  -"ja- 


Syn,  A.  miero- 
tSyn*  A.  myrio- 
5yn,   A.    odoi^a- 


MIMOSA  AUSTEEGENS. 
M.  femigiuea,  Roxh.  Syn.  A.  femiginea. 

M.  ficxuosa   MoUh   AiNS.  Syn,  of  A.  spc- 

M.  Indica,   PotV.  i%7^  of  Vacbellia  fame- 
cianfi.  H^/^y.  5^fi..  of  A.  lodica,  DesF. 
M,  ^ntsia. 
M.  ^latronum,  Kt^on,    /*'y«.    A*    lafci'otiilni. 

M.   leticopliJiea,    Hoxh,     Sf/n.     A.    lenco- 
phlma,     WilhL 

M.  luoida,    i&ox6.     &^^n,    Xnga    bigernina. 

M.  marginaia,  Lam,  Syn*  A,  odoratissiraa 

M.   micro pliy  11a    Rfyxh, 
pliylla.     (?r 

M.  Tnyriopliyllfi,    Jioxh. 
pliyrlla. 

M.  odoraiisHinifl,    Roxb, 
tissitna,      Willd, 

M,  flexuosa,  Rolih  Scjc  Vaclii  wnf><I. 

M,  rugata,  Laui,  iS'i/w.  of  A,  rugala.  Bit-rh, 

M.  saponaria,     lioxb^     Siju.     A.    rugata. 

M.   soandona  Linn,     Syn,    Entada  piisce- 

tlia.  De.  0. 

M.  fiepiaria,  Eojch.  Stffi.  A.  Indica  D€/?t?, 
M*  senssa,  Sjfn,  of  Acacia  Fonysa, 
M.  fieri Bsa^  Ro.rb,  A.  8|Wfciosa.  WiJhJ, 
H.  Fppciosa,  ./ffp^;  A.  speciosa.  WtlftL 
M.  f^tipiilacea,  Ruxb.  Syn,  of  A,  stipalatjL 

2),  0.  5*/?^  of  Albi7.zia  stipnlata, 

M.  8uijifL^  Knj'b,  Stfit.  of  Acacia  an  ma* 

M    snodra,  Uoj'Ik  iSijn^  of  A,  Bondi-a.  D.  f^. 

M.  xjlacaipa^     Ko,vb,      i<yn,     Inga    xylo- 

car  pa.     D  0. 

MIMOSA  ABSTERGENS,  Spr. 

AciM-Jn  rugatft,  Bucfi. 
The  fruit 

bikka-kaif  Him>.  |  Soe'kayah,  Tvl. 

The  leaves, 

Sikkai  kft  paafc,         Di^k,  I  Piakai  ©Ite.  Tam- 

CihoilasidtLt  Sins,  )  Sikai-akoo,  Tkl 

T]ii8  pbnt  lias  a  Tung,  flat  pod  or  Io;:ranie, 
containing  separat-e,  smsdl,  oval,  dark  culour- 
ed  sced8|arid  is  rofisidered  by  Native  Hracti* 
tionera  a  most  valuabltj  modicine.  In  faste  it 
Bomowhat  resembles  the  Roap  iiut|  but  is 
more  acid,  lesn  bitter,  and  has  a  siDgnlar 
pungency.  Its  qualities  are  said  to  be 
deobwtruent,  detergent  and  cxpect<orant. 
It  is  oommotiJy  prescribed  in  cases  of 
janndic©  and  other  biliary  derangemetiis, 
aud  18,  bedsides,  used  by  them  like  tlie  soap 
fiiit,  for  washing  the  head.  The  small  leaves 
of  this  prickly  shrnb  have  a  pleasant  acidity, 
and  are  frequently  put  intu  pepper  water, 
when   it   is   iouud   uecetji^arj    t43    keep    the 


MIMUSOPS  ELEXGl 

bowels  open  or  work  off  bile. 
usually   preacribo(i   in  elr'* — - 
about  the  Mze  of  a  ftmall 
intr  forthi'ce  days, — Ainsin^  ^•   v.i 
111  avd2m, 

MDIOSA  PUDICA-^Lwiif, , 
Najuk,  Bung,  /  L^JwRnti, 

Ht«-ka-yunfj  Bunt.  I  T«-»Ui  Tftii 

ScnsitiTe  Pliint,        Ehg,  J  AttnpttlU 

This  plawt  baa  eniall   purplp 
flowera  and  its  loaves    fsdl  on    Ih 
touch.      It  is  common  in  f,nn?rTT?J 
readily  from  sepd. —  ' 

MIMOSA  RUBIi 


Ukas, 


Beno- 


Didriar,  i<f 
AJt», 
Undra  t  Ta 


Arlo  of 
Kikri 

Kochc^-kaiiiai 
llal ;  Riaul, 

A  very  prickly  shrub  wirb 
flo  weris,  grad  n  a  1  ly  bo co  m  i  n  ^  w  f » ii 
in  the  Peninsula,  Bd 
iu  tho  outer  bills*  t<j 
ly  4,000  feet,  up   to  iiciir  tjie 
at   tiaiea   found    ou   tho    banks 
or  canals  some  way    into    the  ; 
Jaffreii,  Dts.  JU^Mburyh^  F«>i^i  ani 
itrt,  M,  II 

MIMOSA  sENsmv.v.x;i 

hwa-Chin.  Tiie  Sensitive  PUijdI^ 
Bfazil  baa  araall  purple  flow^^rs* 
arc  sonRitive  to  t-oach.  It  ' 
almoat  any  aituatiou  and  solI^  f 
from  seeds.  In  Tenasserinu  xxh 
flowers  fjrow  wild,' *  near  d 
the  pink  globular  headit 
])lant  may  be  ofton  aeen  pee^ 
gi'asa.  It  ia  cultivated  by  tbi 
is  quite  naturalised* — Eti^,  Oft. 
Ham.  Bn^h,  Jaffrey, 

M I M U LUS  CAiiDINAUS, 
Monkey  ftower  |  Th«lil«t 

These  plants  itre   weO    attitcd 
borders,  the  colonrfi  :  -  j 

yellow,  easily  grown  d 

SfiiL  it  takes  its  name   frota 
the  seed    lx*nrifig    somr 
face  of  a  monkcv,^ — / 

MlMUS0PS'ni8  s, 

of  Mimuflopa  kaaki,  Linn^ 

MIMUSOPS     KLKNGI     U 


B'^fcujft,  brwg  a 

t«t*  Sams. 

Bakslali 

Kyn^ya. 

Btrwn 

V.\^ 

Mugiili  mara. 

CaH. 

MoowKi 

Minjniu  ? 

•* 

KMnrx 

IVvinda, 

!>.«., 

Mt«M| 

Bcicot, 

>**'^ 

MiilMri, 

il.>k». 

i«<«»Sl 

Bhulditri, 

»i 

V^>i 


^IMUSOPS  HEXAKDRUS 

I      The  Flmt^cr. 


ot. 


Hind, 


irnamental  flowering  iree  grows  in 
th roil f?li out  ilie  peninsula  and  the 
India,  in  Barm  ah,  Pcgti,  Tenasserim 
Moluccas,  In  the  Borabfiy  forcRts,  it 
t  fottnd  a8  a  CQltiviif4?d  tree,  more 
ild  and  then  ooty  Wow  the  gbfiig. 
iark  cvtTgi'een  oblon^if  alternate 
nd  STiiall  pnle  brown  or  wliite  swrot 
fragrant  flowers,  of  naodei'ate  «ize, 
icli  an  oil  is  distilled*  Its  flowers 
rated  in  the  Pnraoafi  find  even  placed 
the  flowera  of  the  Iiindoo  paradiftc. 
IS  said  fiO  have  fascinated  the  mil k- 
t  Brindabun,  on  the  T>anks  of  the 
by  playiiiff  on  liis  flute  beneath  a 
nee,  the  wood  is  Rtrong-, very  bard  and 
for  any  ordinary  purpose,  serviceable 
ie«,  but  not  used  in  ships  or  boat«i* 
ies  are  eaten  Bonictiracs  by  tJie  po<:>r* 
I  ladies,  value  Its  fimnll  delicate  Rweet- 
blosfiomi?,  which  they  strinjs^  in 
for  the  head-  A  cubic  foot  weij^ha 
nd  it  is  estimated  to  h^t  50  years. — 
]b,  Wiqht^  Gihson,  J,L,  Stcn^art^  Mason  ^ 
W.  CoL  Ex,  18G2,  MaAm^  Ke.  Jnr. 
J£ir*  R>  Brown,  Thvnites,  Aintt.  Mat 
mGcu.  Med,  Tap.  p,  11)0.  Mr.  Mcmlls, 

SOPS  HEXANDRDS,jeoa:Z».  ;  WJc, 

RTbe  Tree- 
.  Mahr.  j  Ffihi  tjiamm  Tam, 

HiNiK  j  P,Tt.(ni     ,.  „ 

^^  8an8.  I  Pntnchi'ttii 
^^  BiNoH  I  Pedila  pila 
m  The  Fruit. 

SAsa.  I  Palii  pundoo 

larg^,  haudsome  ti*eo  grows  in  the 
pTOvinoe  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Doccan, 
IfraUy  planted  by  nmboniedans; 
lear  flie  God  a  very,  is  common  in 
^  where  it  rcaehes  a  great  size,  bnt 
fl  found  in  other  of  tho  Bombay  for- 
be  wood  is  hard,  fine  graiued*  rather 
i,nd  much  u5*od  for  sugar  mill  beams 
lUfranies  in  Gu^erat,  and  where 
aud  tonghncss  are  required.  A 
K>t  weighs  lbs.  (jO  and  it  is  said  to 
to  70  years.  It  is  oscd  for  rulers, 
udles  of  t'OoIs,  such  as  chisels,  kc.^ 
^Mrtioles  of  turnery ;  and,  in  Ceylon, 
PSnOfi,  bn'dges  and  buildings.  The 
rries  ai'o  out  en  when  ripe,  are  nutri- 
id  palatable.  The  ^ried  fruit  is  also 
ally  seen.  Dta.  Roxh.  VolgL  Mason^ 
22D,  RUhluJh  Jmim^  aud  Gibson^ 
Mi\  Mtfudii,  Captain  Veiidoitte, 


TttL. 


Tam 


hcsnndra,        /iu-efc. 


Kahirni 
UbtiiHo  leuvcd 

Beko. 

iniTiiuijopa 
Klnri 
Ktiirni 

Esn, 

Hind, 

11 

MTNAGARA. 
MIMUSOPS  INDICA,  A.  D.  0.;  W.  Ic 

Palon.gaaa  ??r>nH.  |  Piilara  marum  Tah. 

Thirt  valuable  tree  grows  very  abnndantiy 
in  the  hot,  drier  parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
The  timber  is  extremely  hard,  and  strong, 
and  very  durable.  It  grows  in  TiDncvelly,  but 
its  felling  is  now,  there,  rc8  trie  ted  as  it  is  iu 
largo  demnnd  by  the  Madra'*  Ordnance 
Depart meot  for  gun  stocks.  Until  recently 
the  tr«3c  was  extoimivel}'  cut  for  privak'  pur- 
poses. Thw,  En.  PL  Zerjl  HI  p.  I  75^  Ilcpod 
Cimst^i'Vfftor  of  Ft  tresis,  18$f>— GO. 

MLMUSOPS  KAUKI,  Linn, 
M.  di8B<?ctus,     Spretuj.  j  Acbras  dinpccta,       F>ir, 

I      ,1   baJata,  Auhl.   lUi^edt, 
\  Rumph. 

Kirni  HlM>. 

Ksbiriki  Sans. 

Mariil  kai*a  Mat^bil, 

BoasQo 

The  root. 

Klnrni  Lod*li,  Panj, 

This  middle  sixed  tree  grown  in  Mnlnbar, 
in  North  or  ti  India,  the  Panjjih^  the  Malny 
islands,  the  Moluccas  and  New  Holland.  At 
Ajmeer  and  Kot^b,  the  tree  becomes  veiy 
largo  and  handsome.  In  the  Dcklian,  also, 
it  grows  to  a  large  si^^.e,  and  is  gene- 
rally plant^jd  tn  groves.  The  wood  is  fine- 
grained and  bard.  The  fruit,  is  about  tho 
size  of  a  small  olive,  is  of  a  yellow  color  when 
ripe»  nfter  the  raina,  and  contaias  a  sweet 
clammy  jmce,  eaten  eldefly  by  the  natives. 
The  flowers  are  aromatic  and  the  seeds  yield 
medicinal  oil  obtainable  in  tolerably  largo 
quantities  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Burmah,  this  dried  fruit  is  occasionally  seen 
among  the  Chinese,  brought  from  Singapore, 
In  theP.nnjnb,  the  powdered  seed  is  applied 
in  opbtbalmin,  and  the  root  is  oflicinal  in  Aus- 
tralia, it.«*  north-east  coast  is  well  wooded* 
chiefly  with  the  Mimusops  kanki,  ti^es  of 
which  are,  tliere,  often  60  feet  high  and  S 
in  diameter* — Voigly  Dr.  Irvine  *  Med*  Top.  of 
Ajmeer.,  p.  190^  J^r#.  RiddeUf  jYIasfm  nnd  J.  L^ 
Sieivari  ;  Mncf/illivraif'g  Voynpt^,  foL  I*  p.  106. 

MIN,  or  Moon.     TA3ff.  A  iish. 

MINA,  HiNP,  Gracnia  rcligi^sa.  Linn, 

MINA,  See  India,  Mcena^  Minah. 

MINA,  a  valley  near  Mecca. 

MINA  BAZAAR,  an  exhibition. 

MINAGAUA  an  ancient  city  on  tholndnsl 
river,  the  chief  site  of  the  dominions  oftb^l 
Partliian  kings  of  the  Punjab.  Its  position  J 
has  occupied  tho  attention  of  geo- 
graphers  from  D'Anrille  to  Pottinger. 
iSindli  being  conquered  by  Omar,  general  of 
the  (Abbasi)  C4iliph  Al-M&nsoor  the  name 
of  Minagnra  was  cbanged  to  Mansoora  une 
ville  eelebre  sur  lo  rivage  droit  du  Sind  on 


citing  every  aiithoriiy,  Arrian,  Pholemy,  Al- 
Binitii,  Ednsi,irAuvilJe,,andDe  laRocliette. 
Htj  has  a  note  (2G  p.  3St>»  Vol  L)  wbicli  is 
conclusive^  conld  he  have  applied  it.  **  Al- 
Biran  [eqai  distftfit]  between  Debeil  and 
Mansnra.  D'Auvilfe  alaosnyR:  **d0  Mansora 
a  la  ville  nommee  Birnn,  la  distance  e^t  indi- 
qnee  de  qntnze  parasanges  dans  A  bulled  a," 
who  fixea  ifc,  on  the  authority  of  Abii-Rehan 
(surearaed  Al-Biruni  from  his  birth-place), 
at  26  ^  40\  Gayni,  or  Gajni,  is  one  of 
the  ancient  names  of  Cam  bey  (the  port  of 
Balabhipoora,)  the  ruins  of  which  are  aboat 
three  miles  from  the  modern  city.  Other 
Bonrcea  indicate  that  these  princes  held 
possessions  in  the  eontbern  continent  of 
India,  as  well  hn  in  the  Sanrashtra  pen- 
insTila.  Filatilpoer  Putnn,  on  the  Goda- 
very,  ia  mentioned,  which  tradition  as- 
serts to  bo  the  city  of  Deogir;  but  which, 
after  many  year's  research,  General  Can- 
ningham  discovered  in  San  rash  tra,  it  being 
one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Knndala.  In 
after  times,  when  sicceedin^  dynasties  held 
the  title  of  Bhalaca-rae  thongh  the  capital 
was  removed  inland  to  Anhulwarra  Putun, 
they  still  held  possession  of  the  western 
shore,  and  Cambay  continued  tho  chief  port. 
These  invaders  were  Scythic,  and  in  all 
probability  a  colony  from  the  Parthian  king- 
dom, which  was  astabliahed  in  sovereignty 
on  the  Indus  in  the  second  century,  having 
their  capital  at  Sami-nagara,  where  the  an- 
cient Tadn  ruled  for  ageu,  the  Minagara  of 
Arriau,  aud  the  Mankir  of  the  Arabian  geo- 
graphers.    It  was  by  this  rente,  through  tho 


roli 


period  of  the  invasion  of  Balabi 
ncral  Cunningham  identifii 
with  raodetnThatta— TtnZV^j 
p,  217. 

MINAH,  also  written  M< 
one  of  the  ancient  races 
Many  of  these  ancient  tri 
robbery,  dncoity  and  thuj 
others  may  be  namcjd  the 
ber  tribe,  of  the  north  wi 
Beriah  and  Minah,  robbei 
India,  the  Mhang,  a 
western  India.  The  Wnddar, 
on  the  nothern  frontier  of  ' 
Takinkar,  a  robber  tribe  to 
Pardhi,  Bhowra  a  robber  tribe 
and  Berar.  Tlie  Wusaweh  »  i 
Guzerjit.  The  Bhar  a  robbei 
Bombay  presidency.  And  1 
large  class  of  child  stealers  it 
the  Nerbnddali.     See  Meeoa. 

MINAH  ASS  A*  Menado  m 
province  of  Minahaaaa  He  d»] 
each  otJier  on  the  West  and 
Nor thEas tern  peninsula 
island   of    Celebes,  and 
trade.     Menado,  the  ca] 
sitaated  on  a  large  and 
west  side  of  the  northerly 
Celebes,   in  \^  30\  N,   La* 
East  Long*   Greeawioh, 
chronometers  of  the 
184^^),  according  to  Hoi 
East  Long,  and  ar 
Cacao,  is  cultivate 
mostly  on  tbe  C4iai»t4».     T 


MINAHASSA. 

btincls  are  yearly  produced  ;  the  prices 

sh,  buiug  from  50  (-o  75  florins. 

Iplmr  Lrtice  Lieuon^  is  sittiiiied  near 

ory  Lahendoiig.     Half  way  be  twee  a 

[>ug  and  Labendoii^  tlic  sulphur  is 

exuding  from   the    grouitd,   aud 

Jeft,      are    several     sulphureous 

Everything"      here     is     borreu 

rude,        and     nature        waste    awd 

ft  table.     From  the   height  at  the  back 

»ry  Lahendong,    turning  to  the   west 

*hold,  on  both  sides  of  tbeKorey  mouu- 

»ea   ia  the  dii^tance,— on  the  right, 

exposing    its    full    dimensions, — at 

the  ncgory   Lahendong, — at  your 

ke  Lienong  about  lialf  a  raile  in  eir* 

Buce,  formed  by  the    mountains  To- 

jiiigkoan,  Kasaratan, — ai^d  Tempuan^ 


MINDANAO. 

Travtih  p,  1^6.  Professor  Bihncre,  Journal 
Ind.  Arch,  frmn  the  TjdsJmfl  vaor  Ncerland 
luilio  7  if.  4e-  Devi,  tifn  Tjd.  Voirr  K  I  5tk 
J,  duel  I  hh.  3U6.  A  Glance  at  Aftnuhassa. 
hfM^A.  F,  Van  Spreeuwenherff.  in  Jour,  of 
fhe  hid.  Arch,  Vol  XI.  No.  XIL  J>ee.  J848, 
j>.  833. 

MINA-KAR.  Hind.  Enamelhng  on  RJlrer. 
YitreoDS  m asses  of  colours  for  enamels 
employed  by  the  '*roinakar/'  nn  onamellcr  oij 
silver,  «fec.  The  colors  used  are  principally 
green  and  blue,  srUs  of  iron  and  coppo 
diffused  thi^ough  vjtreous  matter;  a  yellow-^ 
ish  color  a'so  is  produced  by  litharge.  The 
manufacture,  consists  in  taking  a  silver  or 
metal  vase,  having  the  pattern  of  leaves  or 
flowers  worked  on  it  hi  relief  and  6lling  the 
hollows  with  enamel  in   a  melted  state.  The 


ou.     The  glittering  of  the  waters  of  \  colors  exhibited  ai-e  blue,  green  and  red.  The 


:»   beneath  is    exceedingly   beaut ifal 
hg,  from  the  volcanic  action,    difiei'ent 
On  the  sides  and  at  your  feet  you 

sulphur  aud  the  hot- water  boiling  up 

le  ground,  the  last  at  a  heat  of  200  ^ 
Fah.  so  that  in  two  minutes  an  e^^ 

boiled  in  it  On  the  other  side  of 
the  aspect  of  nature  is  of  a  more 
laracter,  the  hot  water  runs  from 
and  shore  into  the  lake,  bat  it  is 
er  temperature  than  that  on  the 
e,      A  boiling  sulphur  pool,  thirty 

d  i  am  e  t  e  r,  fi  rst  arre  s»ts  at  ten  ti  on.     It 


art  of  making  this  material,  is  known  af 
Lahore,  Moolfcan  and  other  places. — Powell 
HandhtHik. 

MINAK,  Malay.  Oil.  Minak  changkc 
Clove  oiL  Miuakjarak,  Castor  oil,  Mina' 
kalapa  also  Minak  Nur.     Cocoaunt  oil. 

MIKAR,  Pens.,  a  minaret  of  a  mosque  or 
other  buildiug",  Char-niinar,  a  building  inside 
the  t^wn  of  Hyderabad.     See  Kutub  Minar, 

MINAN,  Malay,  Frankincense. 

MIN  CHENNAY,  Tam.,  Fish  roe. 

MIXCOPI,  The  people  occupying  the 
Andaman  islands.    Tliey  are  skilful  in  shoot- 


mperaturo  of  140'*',  Fall,   while  fill  '  itig  fish,   manage  their  canoes  well,  and  are 

fotjd  of  singing  and  dancing.  They  take  littlo 
pains  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  are  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  working  in  metals.  They  make 
their  canoes  by  hollowing  out  the  tr-unks 
trees  by  means  of  fire. — Latham's  Descriptive 
Ethnoloqy,     See  Minkopi. 

MINDANAO,  is  in  lat.  5  °  89'  N.,  long. 
125^  18'  E.  The  interior  of  this  largo 
island  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  many  smaU| 
tribes  of  Papuans,  but  those  only  who  reside  ^ 
near  the  north  ewst,  where  there  are  several 
Spanish  settlomcnts,  are  knoi^Ti  to  Europeans, 
The  chief  tribes  of  the  north  are  ca'Ied  res- 
pectively Dumaga,  Tagabfiloy,  Malano, 
and  Manalw,  but  very  little  is  known  con- 
cerning them,  except  that,  in  common  wirh 
the  other  mountain  Papuans  of  MindauHo, 
they  are  comparatively  inoffensive.  Th€ 
great  islands  of  Mindanao,  Palawan g,  audi 
the  Sulu  Group  of  islets,  forming  the 
southern  limits  of  the  Philippine  Archi* 
pohtgo,  contain  many  nations  and  tribes 
speaking  many  languages  of  which  little  haa 
been  published.  Mr.  Crawfurd  on  the  in- 
formation given  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  informi 
us  that  even  in  the  littlo  group  of  the  Sulu 
iRlands,  a  great  many  different  langaages 
spoken,  and  ho  gives  a  short  specimen  of  ! 


,  there  is  nothing  but  desolaiiou  and 
\  water,  this  is  the  place  where  the 
Vidua  lost  his  hTe  in  his  zeal  for 
tion.  Not  listening  to  the  advice  of 
iives  around  him,  he  fell  into  the 
[id.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
ftoe  of  30  or  40  feet  different 
heat  were  found,  I35,»171,*=^ 
ftnd  lower,  165*.  The  volcanic 
near  this  lake  is  east  and  west, 
earthquakes  there  are  felt  in  the 
ction.  The  lake,  is  J  0  feet  deep, 
itlet  through  the  district  Sonder, 
AT  the  negory  Tjnjt  forms  a  most 
tl  cascade.  In  the  lake  Licnong, 
irent  kinds  of  fish  are  fonnd,  viz., 
gpetegele,  sayo  lumulontik,  komo 
largest  kind  of  eels,  and  bIso  a 
of  wild  ducks  and  other  water 
At  noon  the  thermometer  was  75  ^ 
According  to  Professor  Bikraore 
fonnd  in  great  quantities  in 
It  occurs  over  all  the  northern 
la  from  the  Minahassa  south  to  the 
of  Palas.  Tavernier  also  relates 
lebes  or  Macassar  produced  gold 
lich  is  drawn  out  of  the  rivers,  where 
Is      among    the     land. — Tcirentiers 
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MINERAL  SUBSTANCES, 
wortljs  of  oiiu  of  tUo&Q  most  carront.  Min- 
danao Is  tljo  Oiiateru  base  uf  tUe  Pliilippine, 
and  Palawass  the  wet^teiii.  This  isiaiul 
is  275  mile^  \on^  hy  *M)*  It  was  form- 
cHy  siiliject  to  the  Sulu,  Tinj  nuutlieru 
cliaiii  of  iiiiaiida  irf,  tiiroiij^lioiit,  tlio  great  sea 
€>r  piracy  in  the  luditui  Arch i pel aj^o,  and  it 
haa  been  propoaod  to  tenii  itPiratauia,  riic lad- 
ing iindof  tlitit  natnu  Miiidaiuu*,  Solo,  and 
thij  ci'Qvvd  of  otliur  iylandd  cxtcndiu*^  from 
Mindanao,  tu  the  N,  K-,  coaiit  of  Borneo  and 
scpaiatiucrtlio  Miadoro  from  the  Solo  aca. 
— EnrVs  Arclupdiffjo,  The  BriUsh  World  in 
tho  EaM  UUchiGt  Vol  IL^  p.  iii*  Sec  India, 
Papua,  Salibaboo  khinda,  Serangani  islands, 
Sula  Areldpclogo;  Tunkin^, 

MINDJIAL,    Hind.   Randia  dniriDtorum. 

MIHDORO,  ati  island  Jylug  ijnmcdiately 
adjacent  to  the  S*  W.  CuJibt  of  Luzon,  btjintj^ 
fleparated  only  by  a  narrow  strait.     The  Ne- 
grito race  who  are  residing  in  tlie  ialand  arc 
congregated  in  a  niauntainoua  district,  called 
Bengan,    vvhero  tbey    live  oil  friendly  terms 
witii  the  Mauguiimcs  or  wild  tribea  of  tho 
brown  race,  by  whom  tbey  are   sar rounded 
fllthongh   very    little  in tcrco arse  subsistj*  be- 
tween tliem.     The   Miiidoro  sea  ia  bounded 
on  the  S.  W.,  side  by  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Bor- 
poo.   It  i:4tnueh  resorted  to  by  Britihh  sperm 
wbaleis   who    obtain   entire   cargoes   there. 
Miiidoro  Strait  is  27  to  33  milea  wide,     Tho 
Manguiauos  are  a  mild  but  illused  people, 
they  arc  bo  lirtlo   advanced   in  civilization, 
that  Europeau  visitoitj,  who  havo    not  bad 
Dpportuidties     of    pei^sonal    commnnieation 
with  the   Bangano     often   Icivve  tlic  island, 
with  the  impression  that  they  arc  only  a  more 
gavage  variety  of  the  same   nice. — liickmore 
C'rawfonl,  Ead,  Wallace.     See  India,  Lubaa, 
Papuans. 

MINE  a  river  in  Barraah* 

MINE.de  PLOMB  NOIR,  al«o  Plomb^de 
Mine,  also  Potelot,  Fl>»  BlackleatL 

MINER4.L  SUBSTANCES,  usofal  in  the 
arts,  and  applieahlo  for  personal  ornamout 
as  ,geuit*,  are  very  numenmti  in  South  Eas- 
tern Asia  Coloars,  from  the  mineral  king- 
dom, lire  proeurablo  in  Southern  India  from 
the  following  plaees  ; — - 

AUirnitin  ooluurDil  with  mudder  lake,  prepared  from 
thti  uiuiiJQi;th  uVf 

,.,Ckingleput, 

...Ganjum. 

...Hillti  tioor  Salom, 

...Hillei  iicur  CuddupoJlt 

...CtanglepuL 

..  Ncilijherry  IliUii. 

..Nuttum  UtllH. 


MINERAL  SUBSTANC< 
Deep  yellow  ochro  (cumAOQ  to  ibn  I 

Flcali  colotmsd  oolxrcv 
ladian  red,  ...MilLi 

Iron  sand,  •*. 

Lavooder  coloQred  odins  .. 
LIgbtrcduchre  (propimsd 

from  tLe  yell uw  ocbre)  ., 
Orange      oehre,     (nutde 

from  the  yellow  ochre 

by  lieat), 
Pale  yellow  ochre, 
PcroxidG  of  tnaiigmsee 
Plnmb&go  or  blade  lead 

Pace  coloured  ochr©> 
Purplo  oclirc, 

llaw  ombor,  •• 

Haw  aicnna, 

Homan  oclirc, 

Salmon  oolourcd  ochre,     . 

Silvery  whito  kaolin, 

UUnmiorttko        prep«irisd 

from  the  lapis  lazuli,        ...CronTI 
Ve oeti iiit  i*ed ,  . . 4n  the  I 

Warm  stouo  coloured  ochre,.*. c 
VYbtto  oohro  or  purcekiiii 

cartbi 

TRicntNoFotT.- 


Varictlofl    of    gypsum—     Puilci 

Ootatonr*  Cop;iir; ' 

Da     of  fdiell  tnarblc. 
Tourmaline. 
AiitIini«ito     luid     atoiio 

clay  (black). 

CauiuY;  5  CD  or  Sicsna  ;  QodaVevt^ 
N.  CiiicAK^, 


Flint, 

BUiodatOtio. 

UiiyJt* 

Af^ate. 

Corncliao. 

CaleixloTiy. 

Cat'a  eyo. 

Jaafier, 

Opal. 

Plasma. 


Wfc 


lULiji.Rr^ 


Rubia  tiactoriai 

Antwerp  red. 

Burnt  sioQua, 

llrigbt  yL'Uowochro 

Brown  ocbre, 

Cologne  brown 

Crctiui  coloured  ocbro,     . 

Dark  sbiulo  of  gri?j oohro. 

l>ark  uuibre, 


Iron  ore    a  great    uiauj 

varii^OB^ 

Koar  UttUliJ. 
L^nd. 
Zinc* 

Atiliiiiony* 

Gold — near  DimtXDut, 
SuapatoTio» 
^liurnesit^?. 
WhitP  j^fnnnlar  HiDcttiatii! 

utduiitAtu  mngo  of  LiUa. 
I  Dulomilfi* 


Lit] 


tn 


EKAL  SUBSTANCES. 
Salkm. 


^ 


Pockauaudo. 
He        do. 
uud    wliiie  fele* 

1  green. 

I         '    '.'ft.. 


gUircoore. 

^l5|iia    man  (10  1 
jt«     tnnirix      of 
toadite;  Kangay-  | 


Gurnets. 
Muhy;Sappli»rciEmertilU ; 

Topaa;, 
Corundam  and   ©mery,  4 

or  5  Tarietiee. 
MagDeeite ;  SonpRtonc. 
CUromate  of  in>w  j  Mage- 

uetio  irui  or&. 


COfltBATOnE. 


Gold  Bftiid,  5  Or  %  nii'loa 
West  of  Dewalf^  neiir 
thu  top  of  the  karkoor 

Rock  crystal. 

Emeiy,  2  or  3  kinds. 

Cupper. 
^mbrand  topftZp  I  Soapetooe* 
}  be  found  ulong- 
be  conniduiu.       | 

10  maoy  parts  of  India,  Ceylon,  Bnr- 
le  Malay  peuinsnla  and  the  islands  of 
hip^Iago^ 


Atones. 


h 


Sapphirp. 

Tofqnoifi©. 

Emerald. 

AvRDturine. 

Kock  ciystal. 

Cairngoraiu, 

A  met  by  St. 

CoraL 

Calcedony. 

Stilphur. 

Onyx. 

Ochres, 

Blood  stone. 

Er.rth8. 

Cataeye. 

Ctaya. 

Pi-aai*. 

Kaolin. 

Platiiui. 

Li  me. 

Cornelian, 

Pumice. 

A^te. 

f  gypsum. 

Jacyntb. 

Plaster  of  Papi« 

!  PearL 

Mica. 

ilother  of  Pearl 

Asbestos. 

Atnber. 

Talc. 

Diamond. 

Sek+nite. 

'  Top  131. 

Pf^troleum. 

Ti>urma)ine. 

Filllera  Earth. 

Lftpta  lazuli. 

HedKariU. 

GuiaamOD  stone 

pid  aamples  of  copper  are  known  to 
pH  17  or  18  difierent  localities  of 
)D  Itidia,  in  the  forma  of  gt^eon  oar* 
Ifid  grey  and  liver  colored  ores,  but 
^L  has  never  been  tr&ood  to  good 
\  BfiBta.  The  green  and  liver  colored 
f  eojjper  aresaid  to  occnr  in  Knrnool, 
ph  and  Nellore,  The  Copper  Mo  un- 
itary does  not  contain  a  trace  of  cop- 
ih  it  ia   are    rich    Uaiiaatitic  Irou 

in  metals ;  Mypore  has  iron 

lutn,  in  abundance, 

IB    rich  in  mineral  produe* 

r,  lead^  iron,  antimony,  snlplinr, 

labotmd    in   various    partd   while 

It  id  too  pLentifa]  to  be  advauta- 

potation.       On    the    high  road 

to  Kuch  Gundava  ia   a  range  of 

which    red    salt,    ia  extracted. 

and  alum  are  iQ  be   had  at  the 


MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

same    phicc,      Ferrier       paw  r|uaiititie«    of 

white  nnd  grey  marble  in  the  mountaina  to 
the  westward  of  Nooshky,  bnt  it  does  not 
eeom  to  he  at  all  priied  by  the  Belnch. 

Chinese  aiitJiors  asseil,  that  there  are 
between  fonr  and  five  hundred  mono  tains 
in  the  empii\j  which  produce  copper, 
and  that  tliero  are  upwards  of  three 
thousand  which  produce  iron.  Gold  and  silver 
mines  abaund,  bnt  the  poUtTy  of  the  Govern- 
ment discoQ rages  their  being  worked.  Tho 
mines  of  the  province  of  Kwei-chow  supply 
all  the  mercury  used  for  the  mannfficture  of 
vermilion,  and  there  are  mines  producing 
lead,  tin^  and  calamine,  scatterc^d  nil  over  the 
country.  Mining  in  {general  is  discourflged 
by  the  emperor.  Coal  was  used  very  early 
in  China  us  fuel ;  it  is  mentioned  by  J>tt 
Halde  as  black  stones  dug  out  of  the 
mountains,  which  atones  burn  when  kind- 
led, and  are  used  by  maTiy  persona  in  pre* 
ftrence  to  wood,  of  which  there  is  abund- 
ance. It  is  found  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south,  and  probably  might  be  had  in 
nearly  every  province  iti  the  empire.  At 
8hang*hae,  it  has  been  used  on  board 
Guvunimenfc  steamers;  in  this  district  it 
resembles  cannel  coal ;  it  is  to  be  had  alsa 
at  Canton,  he  Compte  assures  us  that 
there  is  not  any  country  better  supplied 
with  coal  than  China,  and  he  particularizes 
the  provinces  of  Shan-se,  Shen-se,  and  Chih- 
le.  Sirr^s  Ghina  ami  Iht^  Ghinete^  Vol.  I.  p. 
424^425. — Mtuiras  Et-hibttion  Jurks*  ReporU^ 
MINERAL  ACIDS.  The  Indian  method 
of  preparing  these  is  as  yet  imperfect  and 
the  manufacture  is  conducted  on  a  small 
scale,  only  in  such  large  cities  as  Lahore, 
Amritsar,  &c.,  there  is  a  factory  also  in 
Kashmir. 

MINERAL  OILS.  See  Oil. 
MINE  HAL  PITCH.  See  Asphalt©. 
MINERAL  SPRINGS  exist  in  mnny 
parts  of  the  Simth  and  East  of  Asia.  The 
succeeding  list,  has  no  pretension  to  being 
any  thing  more  than  a  catalogue  but  in* 
eludes,  it  i«  hoped,  most  of  the  nnner^il 
sources  in  India  and  its  dependencies,  of 
wiiich  accounts  have  hteTi  published.  Tlo 
namoB  attached  to  the  notices  have  bein 
added ;  genenilly  they  are  those  of  the  dis- 
corerers,  or  rather  describers;  but  in  some 
iustauces  of  the  analysers  of  the  watem. 
Some  springs,  such  fis  the  Monghjr  Seeta- 
kund,  have  been  bo  long  known,  that  it 
is  uncertain  who  tha  original  describers 
were.  Capt.  Sherwill  gives  information  about 
the  Rajmahal  and  Bheerbhoom  springa^ 
Mr.  Edge  worth  about  those  in  KuUuo,  Dr. 
Eleming  the  ones  in  the  Salt  Range,  vkUiX 
Mr.  A.  Young  those   in  SInd.     Mujor  Hand 
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mg  BO  want  of  iron  fn  Ts3fa, 
ce8  of  t\ii$  description  aod 
virtues  will  not  be  dtsoo' 
ther«  are  many  nnd 
the  HimaUjii^.  The 
scarcely  any,  and  it  is 
one  at  Chaniba)  may  prove 
mucli  to  be  regretted  tli 
able  aciduloos  carbo 
Seltzers^commonly  called' 
are  abaudant  in  same  par^ 
1)9 ye  been  found  in  India,  w' 
be  so  graterul.  Some  of  tbe 
JiS  the  Sidetakufid,  at  31on| 
of  which  is  highly  prized  ai 
on  long  voyttgt^^  are  probab 
bonated,  and  observe ra  tiilk  d 
eftervescing,  for  inhtance  the 
beate  at  Bangalore.  Wbeo^ 
considered,  that  almost  alt 
nated  springs  in  other  parts  i 
found  in  the  neighbuarhood  i 
uoeSf  as  in  Anveigne,  the  B 
the  Cancasns,  or  near  aciire 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  lool 
Hot  springs  are  not  m 
volcanic  action ;  they 
points  of  great  dispfaoemenl 
the  junction  of  stratified  I 
rocks*  Thoug-h  consideriug-i 
volcanic,  many  observers 
cover  scoria  or  lava,  but  i 
Dr.  BradJy  in  1^51  found 
paper  by  Dr.  Buist  in  T[ 
Gfoj^,  Society.  He  coltecti 
of  thermal  sptings^  and 
volcanic  acrencv.  Bv 


every  direction  for  about  ISO  miles,  in  mauy 
places  literally  fceeming  with  hot  springs, 
the  upper  part  of  the  Jullunder  Doab,  or 
mthet-  the  hills  beyond  its  Northern  bound- 
ary, the  Salt  Range,  and  Northern  and 
Western  Sind  ;  liext  is  the  Concan,  and, 
though  not  to  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
foregoing,  the  peninsula  of  Gnzerat  The 
deficiency  of  mineral  sources  in  tbe  Southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and 
througljout  the  great  central  trap  formation, 
is  remarkable.  The  known  spriogs  are 
found  at  ec^ery  elevation,  from  witbiu  high 
water  mark  to  a  height  of  1  2,0(i0  feet.  More 
than  hnlf  of  those  in  the  following  Table 
are  thermal  springs.  The  most  i'reqaent 
of  all  appear  to  be  the  hot  springs 
without  any  very  strong  mineral  impregna- 
tion, which  are  so  abundant  in  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  in  tlie  Hazaree- 
baugh  districts,  in  some  parts  of  the  Him- 
alaya, in  the  Concan,  also  in  Siod,  where, 
as  in  many  other  places,  an  impregnation 
with  carbonate  of  lime  is  common  One  or 
two  such  have  been  found  in  Rajpuoiaria  and 
the  Deccun.  The  sulphnrouii  springs, 
appear  to  be  pnjtty  equally  diffased :  several 
in  Hazareebaugh,  some  in  the  Nerbudda, 
eome  in  the  Concan  and  Guzerat,  gome  in 
Sind  and  the  Salt  liange^  many  at  the 
base  of  the  Himalaya^  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Julluuder  Donb,  Only  one  has 
been  noticed  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
(Chittoor  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  this^) 
and  no  trne  one  in  Tenasserim.  Tbe  great 
majority  of  them  are  thermaL  The  Saline 
k«i>riiitfs  are  chief! v   found    in  Sind  and   in 
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here  is  a  bot  epring,  there  is  pretij 
p  be  a  temple,  visited  by  pilgrims. 
hare,  however,  been  Ui*ed  medic iiuilly. 
of  those,  which  appear  to  be  mont 
td  bo,  for  their  healing  virtues,  are  the 
afc  Malacca,  those  ut  Sonah^  near 
where  considerable  buildings  have 
rected  for  the  convenience  of  bathers, 
nee  Karn,  and  at  the  Lnkkee  Pass. 
them  are  thermal,  and  except  Mnnnee 
are  sulphuretted,  and  natives  have  un- 
fdiiy  faith  in  them  in  certain  cases. 
(pringa  might  easily  at  a  small  expense 
le  mora  e.\tensively  nsctfnl  to  natives. 
lana  can  scai-coly  be  said  to  have  ever 
fair  trial  of  any  of  the  minei*al  springs 
d*  Mr.  Ltidlow  in  1 826^  suggested  that 
^lls  at  Sonab  should  be  made  use  of 
papean  soldiers.  Dr.  Murray  attompt- 
1843-44,  to  employ  the  suU 
ted  and  chalybeate  springs  in  the 
below  Lao  don  r  for  the  benefit  of  the 
B  at  that  sail  atari  urn,  but  he  never 
ith  the  support  ho  deserve<i,  and  the 
in  of  the  spiings  at  the  bottom  of  a 
I  confined  though  picturesque  valley, 
very  important  obstacle  to  success. 
6  they  were  found  all  bni  abandoned. 
more  attempts  of  the  kind  have  not 
made,  that  sprinfrs  of  as  high  virtue 
go  prized  in  Europe,  should  have 
jB^lectod,  must  no  doubt  be  a  matter 
iriae  to  people  who  have  not  visited 
>rto  foreigners,  to  whom  of  all  but  the 
classa"^  a  visit  to  a  bath  is  a  yearly  ne- 
^  and  to  Germans,  who  publish  annu- 
80  new  works  on  their  watering- 
l>at  not  to  tho.se  who  are  aware  of  the 
practical  difficulties  to  be  contended 
H  this  country.  It  is  not,  however, 
lly  known  in  Europe,  nor  indeed  in 
that  mineral  springs  are  so 
int  in  the  East.  Above  100  separate 
*9  have  been  ascertained  within  the 
of  Britishlndia,  Tl<ereare  hot  springs 
Ic,  Nepal,  and  Sikkim ;  at  Uclxebul  in 
',  and  hot  sulphur  springs  near  Ra- 
in Goolab  Sing's  territory.  The 
absence  of  strong  ingredients  in  the 
aa  in  theTenaasei^im  and  many  of  the 
ebaugh  hot  springs,  would  be  no 
A  obstacle  to  success  in  their  use,  for 
€  the  popular  Europeau  baths,  as 
it,  Wildbad,  Pfeffers,  and  Bad  Gastoin. 
f  deficient  in  salts,  yet  are  found  effi- 
in  many  affections,  being  chiefly 
ir  bathing.  But  the  absence,  at  most 
of  the  year,  of  a  bracing  climate,  at 
-Hty  of  the  thermal  springs  in  lo- 
mim'shes  the  chance  of  their  ever 
I  of  utility  to  Europeans.  Perhaps  the 
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climate  of  Haxareebangh*  which  is  1,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  alone  offers  some- 
thing   of    an    e;cception    to    this    remark. 
The  mountain   of  Parisnath,  in  that  district, 
4,500  feet  above  the  sea  has   a  space  on  the^ 
ridge  at  its  summit,  far  too  limited  for  mor 
than    two   or   three  bungalows,    and    ther 
TYonld    be   much    difficulty   in    procuring 
proper  supply  of    drinking  water   for    anjf^ 
number  of  people. 

The    sulphuretted     spring    at     Chaunch 
is  only    twenty  miles    from    the    terminus, 

,  ond  about  three  miles  uff  the  Grand 
Trunk   Road,      It  is  prettily   situated,  not 

i  far  from  the  Pachete  hills,     and  there  is  %_ 

f  colliery  near.  But  there  is  a  much  mor 
abundant  and  hotter  one  called  Tauloie,  on 
the  Imnks  of  the  Damooda,  two  or  thi 
miles  off.  Those  at  Bam  Buklesir  are  about 
fift-een  miles  from  Mungulpore,  an(?  the  same 
distance  from  Sooree :  they  are  further  off 
the  high  road,  but  are  more  powerful  and 
abundant.  The  hot  spring  at  Lakai^kunda 
is  not  far  off,  and  there  is  said  to  be  anothci 
near  at  Kjsshun,  The  elevation  of  all  then 
may  be  about  300  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Of  these  places,  Bum  Buklesir,  is  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  an  early  investiga- 
tion, for  no  analysis  of  its  waters  bas  yet 
been  made.  There  are  four  or  five  springs : 
the  temperature  at  least  of  the  hottest,  which 
is  162*^,  exceeds  that  of  the  most  popular- 
springs  of  the  kind,  Aix  la  Chapel  le,  or  Ba 
reges  and  Cauterets  in  the  Pyrenees,  Dnr«l 
log  the  four  cold  weather  months  the  climati 
is  probably  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of 
those  places  in  their  short  bath  season.  In- 
deed, but  for  the  peculiar  arrangements  i 
society  in  India,  depending  on  Europeanal 
being  birds  of  passage,  and  not  colonists,  but 
for  the  absence  here  of  any  season  of  general 
relaxation  from  business  these  wells  might, 
if  there  be  no  local  objection  to  them,  have 
long  ago  been  found  of  much  utility  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  But  the  facility 
of  communication  with  England  and 
of  going  to  sea,  enjoyed  by  Calcutta  people, 
has  led  to  indifference  about  the  sanitary  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  to  the  neglect  of 
Cbcrra  Poonjee  and  Darjeeling,  or  lather   to 

I  their  never  being  fully  appreciated,  and  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  only  sanatarium  they, 
had  on  the  sea-coast,  Poorie ;  not  that  i^ 
was  ever  in  vei*y  high  favor.  A  few  of  thi 
residents  of  Cuttack  still  go  there,  during 
the  bot  months,  but  we  neyer  hear  of  any  one 
visiting  it  from  Calcutta  In  fact,  sea  bath- 
ing, or  any  other  kind  of  bathing,  except  for 
purposes  of  ablution,  is  scarcely  known  in 
Bengal,  and  probably  not  much  practised  in 
any  part    of  India.     Coortalluraj  not   very 


mnj  be  tiseftil  to  ihe  orcupnnts  of  Bf ftt^li 
13arrTiuh.  Sind  aboundi^  in  mineral 
wafers,  bat  tbo  situfition  of  fclie  province 
and  its  climate  alike  preclude  the  hope 
of  their  ever  beiug  extensively  nseful  to 
Europeans,  thongh  they  might  be  more  em- 
ployed for  sepoy?,  and  the  people  of  tho 
country.  The  thermal  sprinfjsof  the  south- 
ern Concan  do  not  appear  to  be  powerful, 
and  they  have  no  advantage  as  to  climate. 
AtRamandroog  there  is  a  small  plateaa  ^^^^8 
feet  above  the  sea ;  climate  cool,  invigorat- 
ing and  healthful,  l^^  to  1  4  ^  cooler  than 
Bellaiy ;  the  table  land  is  2,785  yardg  long 
by  cix  trc  rne  b read  th  0  U  6  yard  s .  T  li  e  c  1  i  m  ate 
iTinf*t  make  the  snlphiir  springs  of  Bharlra- 
chc41iini  useless  for  Europeans,  even  if  in 
other  respects  they  were  promising.  The 
higher  portion  of  the  JaUundiir  is  a  tract 
abound  in  g  in  mmeral  wells  of  all  descrip- 
tions, where  the  icy  stream  c«f  tho  Par- 
biitti,  close  to  the  boiling  fountain  of 
Munneekarn,  which  rises  in  a  jet  at  an 
eh^vation  of  5,587  feet,  could  furnish 
Russian  baths,  if  they  were  desired, 
and  where  tlie  ir.imedifite  vicinity  of  a  chaly- 
beate is  not  to  be  forrfotten :  where  some  are 
reported  to  contain  Iodine  or  Bromine  (the 
asserted  presence  of  less  than  ^  of  a  grain  of 
broroide  of  potass,  with  the  merest  trace  of 
iodine,  in  16  ounces  of  the  water,  was  the 
making  of  the  Sfilino  of  Kreufcznach)^  and 
where  some  must  possc^ss  the  advantage  of 
an  almost  European  climate.  In  this  dismct 
also  and  on  the  b^^nks  of  the  Bcas*  is  Bishiht, 
at  an  elevation  of  6,681  feet,  witit  an  ample 
thermal  sulphuretted  source.     Gerard  says, 


hot  ftprtng??  there  tre 
flowing  from  a  tough 
hut  and  cold  springs  are  only 
few  feet  from  each  other.  THot 
ejected  from  tlic  hottest  well 
demble,  l>cing  about  120  cabl 
nute ;  it  runs  from  inn n me i 
Bees  in  an  aecamalation  of  m 
rock  being  nowhere  visiblo  y§ 
sonry  of  the  tank.  In  the 
l(i2^,  a  green  shining  cot 
Another  spring  is  128^,  andt 
Some  3  or  400  feet  from  the  t 
\'er,  amoncj  the  dilapid'iUjd  tei 
a  larjre  pucka  tank  which  is  a 
springs,  one  hot  and  the  othei 
at  one  end  the  water  is  warn 
cold,  and  in  the  centre  tepid. 
the  nullah  is  about  50  yard« 
brisk  current,  and  it  rptains 
tho  springs  for  a  coosiderabloi 
temp  era  tui*e  was  83^  in  ih^ 
eember,  when  the  tempeiiLtiif 
in  the  shade  77"*.  The  gaud 
some  little  w:iy  from  the  aprii 
depth  of  six  inche5J,  ia  in  toll 
hand.  Extending  for  about 
the  rin^ht  bank  of  lhestrcani< 
brick  and  rnortar  Vih?»ra  or 
by  various  pilgrims,  each  conl 
pus  or  emblem  of  ^(nha  Deo. 
pie  has  any  pretensTon  to 
gance.     Numeron  '  mi 

are  most  importu  i 
the  teaiples,   enjjajjod  in  bati 
stream,  or  watchi 
bodies,  which  o] 
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|ije  raES803  of  granite  and  gneiss  pro- 
\  through  the  soil,  nccup^'ing  attof^etlier 
a   mile  square.     The  scene  h  a  very 
IMS    one-      In    the    opposite    direction, 
Ifnriher  away,   ia  Nag  ore,  or  Jy    Nag^- 
H  Iftrge    town ;     the   greater   part   of 
gone     to    decay,    as    is     ahovvn    by 
Llliug  mosques,  its  half-filled  and  weed- 
masonry    tanksi,     and    its     rnioed 
ftgawhieh  almost  upproach  to  palaces 
eat.     The  fiimous   Nugore  wall  or  en- 
braent,  extends  in  an  irregnlnr  and  bro- 
^nre  ronnd    the  town  of  Nao^ore,  at   a 
nee  of  about  4  miles;  its  length  is  about 
lle<J.     At   Lakarakoonda,  about-  5  miles 
i  a  warm  spring,  temp»  S*^^ ,     Near  the 
I  stream  which  carritaH  away  its   waters 
^nrionjs  cnt  stone  Hiudn  temple,  which 
":  failing  into  ruin. 

mjab.     The  mineral  springs  of  the  Pan- 
(  always  situated  eitjfier  in  the  hills  or 
^montane  districtsi;  there  are  hot  springs, 
and  snlphnrons  waters,  and  petrifying 
18,  in  limestone    districts,  are   not  nn- 
BOn.     The  Jawala  iftikhi    range    is    a 
bu  of  the  outer  parallel  of  tlit5Sub*Hi- 
It  is    composed  of    a  sandstone  of 
er    tertiary  periml.     The   Hprings  are 
all  within  a    distance  of    about  'jO 
near  the    base  of    the  hills,  on    their 
westerly    facie,  looking    towards  the 
all  contain  chloride  of    sodinm    com- 
mit   and    iodine,    stated   by  Mr,  ^far- 
to  be  in  the  form  of  iodide  of    potas- 
in  considerable  quantity.     In  proceed- 
by  order  of    tbeir  respective   positions, 
liking  for  a  starting  point  the  limits    of 
Iwala  Mukbi  valley,    naturally  formed 
f  elbow    of  the  Beas  near  Nadaun,  the 
luretted  Rprinjjs  are  placed    in  the  fol- 
order  ;   Ist  Kooperah  ;  *2nd  Jawala  ; 
pnuo-s)  ;  3rd  Jowala  Mnkhi ;  4th  Na- 
id  5th  Kan*xa  Bassa,       All  the  water 
be  five  sprinifs*  one  at  Kooperah,  three 
Imla,  one    at  Na^erih  and  one  at  Kanga 
after  having  undergone  slight  concon- 
by  being  exposed  only  for  a  ft!W  hours 
i  open  air,  is  purchased  by  tho  bnnniahs 
f  anna  per   Reer,  or  ex  chin  god  for    the 
ilae  in    attah,  &o.     The  livelihood  of 
liives    living    in  the  vicinity  of  these 
is  chiefly  earned  by  this  trade*  They 
ivinced  and  tell  all  who  question  thera 
tie  water  contains  an  efllcaeious  prinui- 
oh    promotes  the  cure  of    tho  goitre. 
ft  offers  this  remedy  ready  formed,  and 
proportions    without    the    excess 
TujTinous ;    and  there  is   a   chance  of 
^  a  HO Htcient quantity  of  the  salt  to  ren- 
^table    in  a    romniorcial    point  of 
riiile    the   Jawala    Mukbi    waters 
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contain  a  large  per-centage  of  iodine,  Pr. 
Fleming  stiites  as  the  result  of  hta 
analysis  that  not  a  trace  of  it  can  be  found 
in  the  rock  salt  of  Mandt.  The  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  spring  at  Danera,  is  con- 
sidered pacred  by  the  natives,  who  resort 
to  it  for  cure  in  goitre  and  other  diseases  ; 
it  is  situated  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
the  main  road  to  Danera,  The  spring  is  not 
a  thermul  one,  but  its  exact  tcmperatnro 
hiis  not  been  observed,  A  small  way-si  do 
spring  in  the  hi  Up,  near  Dalhousie,  has  a 
strong  chalybeate  taste,  and  deposits  tho 
reddish  precipitate  indicative  of  iron,  Tho 
temperatare  nf  Bishnshtsprintris  102  "^  Fahr, 
that  of  tho  principal  spring  at  Manikarn  202  ^ 
Falir. 

The  springs  of  mineral  waters  which  occur 
in  China,  are  generally  thermal,  or  solfata- 
rss,  yielding  snlphnron«   gases,  st^am  and 
warm-water,  and  their  warm  character  gives 
them   their     Chinese    names     Wan-t8'incn» 
Wan- fang    and   Fuh-ts-inen.   The  hot  sal- 
plnir   mines   of  Tang-t'ang    are    about  50 
miles  (Vom  Chefoo*     They  resemble  those  of 
AtniTii  in   Japan,    and   are     useful    in   skin 
desea,ses  and  the  contrftctions  and  pains  of 
rheumatism    and  other    diseases.      Twenty 
miles  N,  N.  W,  from   Macao  ia  the  island  of 
Hiangshan,  in  ^vhich  t)je  hot  springs  Yung* 
mah  ooi'ur,  with   a   temperature  of   170^* 
Tlie  waters  contain  salt,   snlpbate  of  Soda, 
Chloride  of  Crtleium,  and  are   useful  in  skitt 
diseases*      In  the  gypsum  districts  of   tho 
division    of     Yung-ching   in    Hu-peb,    aro 
several  warm   medicinal  springpi,  resorted  to 
by   the  sick.      Large    quantity  of  salt  and 
fibrons   gypsum   come   iVom  these  places  in 
Ying-elnng.     Hwang-shan,  a  bill  to  the  west 
of    Hwui-chaa-fa,  city,  in  Ngan-hwni,    haa 
cinnabar  springs  which  are  reddened  at  time^ 
and  are  hot  enough  to  make  tea,     A  clear, 
hot,  spring  Yuh-stdh-ts'  iaen,  is  met  with  at 
Li-shan,  near  Si-ngan-fu  (Shen-M).     At  the 
La-Shau,  near    Ktu-Kiang   (Kiang-si)   are 
warm  springs,  once  mnch  vaunted   for  their 
efficacy*  in  syphilitic,  leprous  and  oxantbe- 
mnti^ns  disorders >     At  Li-en,  in  Sben-si  Is  a 
cflrbonated      spring     called    Li-ts'iuen    or 
Karn-t8*inen,  whose  sweet  waters  were  deem- 
ed to  encourage  vegetation  and  to  prolong  life, 
and  to  be  cooling,  atoraacbic  and  corrective. 
To  the  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Hoh-king-cbaa, 
in  Li-kiang-fu  (Yunnan)  are  warm  mineral 
springs,  esteemed  in  tho  treatment  of  abdo- 
minal  tumours.      There  is   the   colebrated 
well   of  A-yih,  at  a   place  abont   60  U  ta 
the  N.  E.  of  the  district  city   of   Yang-kn 
in  Kwao-rhau-fn,    {Shan*tung),     anciently 
called  0-yih  or  A-yih»     The  well  ia  sreventy 
Chinese  feet  deep  and  ita  watcra  Iiuvo  a  gcU« 
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ttnons  principle  like  the  waters  of  Dareges 
in  Fnuice.   I'he  water  is  evanorated  aud  pro- 
duces a  gelatine  called    O'Kiaa  or   Asses- 
glue. 

In  Fotinosa,  at  its  Xort^ern  end,  1750 
feet  above  the  sea,  are  sulpliur  pits,  in  tbe 
rocky  j^orge  of  a  mountaiL],  and  eighty- five 
miles  East  of  Tamsai,  and  clouds  of  steam 
and  SQlphtireous  vapour  issoe  from  rents  in 
ihe  rocks.  There  are  several  liot  springs  aud 
poolf?,  and  aratniature  Geyser  throws  inter- 
mitting jets  of  hoiling  water  to  a  height  of 
fiiifcy  or  sixty  feet.  Another  solfatara  is  near 
the  village  of  Kim-pao-li  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Kelung,  In  Japan 
61  mi  1ft r  aolfataras  occur,  in  the  department 
of  Satsuma,  in  thfi  inland  of  Kin*sin.  The 
ground  is  volcanic  and  impregnated  with 
sulphur.  At  tho  sontUern  end  of  Satsuma 
is  the  burning  sulphur  island  of  Ivoo-siraa. 

1  *     Sulphuretted  Mineral  Sp^'ings, 

Malacca,  thermal,— }7ard. 

Spriug,  27  miles  N.   from  Hazareebagh,   thermal, 
.^H.  H.  Wibon. 
►  Bum  Bukleair,  tbermaU  16    intles,  W     and  S.    of 

&ree  m  Jlheerbhoom. — ShenmlL 

Jorya  Booreo,  not  far  from  Chauiich,  near  meeting 
of  Ilarakar  andDamooda  rivorrt,  thormftl. — OWfram. 

Tantlojonearit,  on  other  sidoDftmooda.  thermiit. 

Tata  Pant,  Sirgoojab,  Cliota  Nag-porOj  thermal. — 
Breton, 

2  Epnn<^9  afcN  ba«e  of  Maha  Deo  Mountoiafl,  Ner- 
budda*  Lher ratU . — Spila huvy . 

Well  at  GwrMot.^CoL  Tod, 

Below  Laodotir — 3furmu, 

At  Sonah,  30  miles  from  Delhi,  th*<rmaL — LudUno. 

At  Loiis-<ih,  in  Notirpore, — Md^eadU'U, 

At  Biabisht,  id  KuVbo,  thermal, — G^ard. 

lu  tbo  Btikli  Ravine  Salt  Ranj^o,  thermah — Fletng. 

At  Jtibba  in  Salt  Rangfs   lU  mi  lea  E.  of  Tndas.  do. 

Chihalee  Pasa  W.  of  Indus   below   Kalibag, — do, 

Mittah  npar  Esau  Kb  ail  W,  Bank  of  Indiis.-^o. 

Peer  Manga!  aud  Gastee  Peer  in  Sind,  llienaah — 
Major  Baker  ami  Lt  McLagan 

At  Lukkee  Pa*Hj  near  SnhewaHi  thermal — Gihton, 

Wit}»iu  high  water  mark  in  Kuttjwar.— Sandw^it/*. 

Temple  of  Somnath  in  nuzemt. — CoL  Tod. 
FArowlce  in  the  Concfl,nj  thermal. — Duncan*. 
^-*  At  Bhadrachellum    on  tbe  Godavery,    thermal* — 
He M  n e  :   Malcoms on. 

At  Chittoor,  slightly  thermal, — Hardtf, 

2,  Scdine, 

Several  gprings  at  Sooroojkoond  near  Belcnppee 
and  Bark  tit  ta,  Grand  Trunk  Eoad, — SfunHll  arid 
Hooker,  therraftL 

Tevah  io  Kangrara  distriGt,— Jfarc»diflU. 
Mukbdoor  Rufiboed  in  Muttan. — Edfteworth* 
Shahporo  aear  J  hung, — Neeluioduh  Moolcerj»e, 
Liihard  Khad  on  Siitleflj?e  above  Rooptir, — -Wadt* 
Universal  throu£fhant  Salt  Rantre. — Fle^nnif. 
Snmooudur  and  Kullur  khar  lakes  in  Salt  Baage  P 
^^  Fleming, 

DooaeekooRtaek,  Sotnde,  thcnnah — Vicean/, 
oh,  Sciode. — Via^ary. 
nkkeo  Piwa  —  Gihi^nii. 
TelJ  at  Banda  P-^/'rinsfp. 
Keair  Hyderabad  Deccan.— Vov«*»/. 
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a.  brimg;, 

ftamblier  lake  ? 

Mniiy  springs  in  Salt  Rango  — ^temimg. 

Old  spring  near  JeyTHirt?  in  Aiaam  f 

Brtue  springs  inBeoaneer  and  Jeasolaii 

Cachar  Hills, 

Peer  Jlnngul,  Soinde.— B^«r  oMd  IM 

Loonar  lalce,  50  milea  from  JauTiuik 
At  Mean  Ueor^  and  oUiert  in  Paigab  —\ 
Kairi  water,   or  Soda  w»ter  walla  i 
Irvine, 
IVoIl  at  Jowall  Mookhi  ?— JforeadMtt. 

Well  belovr  Land  oar. — Ifitrray. 

d.  iodiac. 

Traces  of    iodina  in  well  at  Ja 
Arluu  in  Kangra. — Marcaditu, 

Ditto  Thunga  Bai-n  •.  v  tr,r 

Strong  iodide  of    i 
eadieu  states,  that  t}i 
mon  in  the  difitriet^^tb^  inbabntsou  itf 
exempt  from  it. — Mare^idiwv, 

Many  ia  Morree  Hills  abov^  Eawal  ft 

fninrf. 

Peeth  En  Hala  moaataiaa,  thermal— li 
Kyo   in  ditto,  thermal. — A.  Yfunt* 
Near  SunjAbuadia,  Kamool,  thmmait 

temperature  dooreaaing. 

Bflrrare  and  Bheem  Bbaitd,  K! 
thermal.^£JWicii{  and  M'CUiUamd. 

3.  Chahjheaie, 

At  Dalhonsie,  Cbumba 
Rhotae  near  Jhelum, — FUv^^ng 
Bakb  ravine  in  Salt  BAniZ^.^Flfnsiwfr 
Chihalee,  W.  Bank  of  Indna.— m^i^ 
At  Munnee  Kskrn.^Edgeir^riK 
At  Nagoonda,  Simla  btllij— ><do. 
Beloiv  landonr. — Murray, 
On  Rungeet  river,  Darjeeling.— 
Rungnoo  river,  4  miles  1».  bj  K.«f' 
— With^comhti, 

Bancj-alorc. — Garr^ifd, 
Ramandroog  hi  Ha  near  Bellary.^yaf 
Near  old  •■^v.^n  r.r  4^<Mr-<»ix^  Moalmeiai 
4,     TKerui  ivo  imfoftaai  i 

or  imf.  ^  ,   imng     %}f 

carl'OTtatffct. 

Hoi  springs  at  Caanea  in  C>»tI<io,  Ttopi 
Hot  water  foantain  al  Taroy^        ^ 
Ditto  at  Lonkyen  in  diUov  J 

Ditto  at  Sienlee  ia  Martaban*  ) 
Near  Kalitie  Aarig  >tartabaa. — l««i 
Hot  Bpriag  on  Att«jnAa  river  Titi 

Hot  «priag«  nn  iba  Paloalc  if 

tween  Hergai  and  Ta^oy, 

jot  W.  Uttund. 

Bpriagfl  &t  Namyan  near  Vrtimt* 
Betwean  Meoaday  and  tko  Artaau 
Soetaooond,  near  Cbittagoog. 
tJtteer,  30  miles  from  Pooria.- 
Kaljhnrnee,  Mabarooi, 

t  wocn  Rj^amahal  and 
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la  21  miles  S  W.  of  Sooree  in  Eeer- 

Ul, 

i  miles  N.  W.  of  Sooree,  oa  Sidh  KaU 

jitkAmsaiidijold  BenaresRoBd.  Ewrest 

MoDgbyr. 

Lurrackpore  h il Is.— S^ierw ill. 

Gariuk,  N  by  E  of  Gyah. — SherwilL 

river. — Darjeeling  Ouida, 

river  in  Paaa  districti  fiimdlecund. — 

inga  m  Alwar  country,  one  1 5  miles 
Alw«r«orie  20  miles  N.  K.  of  Jefpore* 
'n  survey, 

nga  at  llacbery  ?—CoL  I'ttdd. 
•ee,  in  Harowtee,  also  cold  springs.— 

,ne,  GaQgootrie,  Ked&rQiitb,  and  at 
GhorwiU, 

Dear  Nutpa,  Booktiee  and  Jaureei  val- 
3,  —  G(&rrard. 

nee  banks  of  ditto, — Pritisep. 
li  Silo),  Kanqra,— G.  T.  Siw-tvy. 
I  in  Kullooaod  hot  Bpritig  further  up 

Ur.  Edge  worth  iu  forms  that  the 
it  Isaaoa  from  its  souroe,  is  of  the 
f  207  ®  Fahrt.  It  is,  therefore,  ouq  of 
Dwn  sprioga.  Some  of  the  hottest  of 
Seysers  180  ^  ,Soomojkoond  190  ^  ,the 
1  (he  Caucasus  195  ^  ,iipriug  on  PaJook 
nd  what  Humboldt  discovered  and 
tho  hottest  spring  in  the  world, 
I  Mexico  207  ®  .  The  boiling  point  of 
eloTHtiou  of  Munnoekarn  is  imuoh  bo- 
lt. Eioe  is  cooked  in  the  spring  at 
M°»ftt  aboat  IU)0Q  feet  above  the 
ny  others  of  inferior  toniperatiirts, 
illoO  — OeraTd. 

B  of  Soolinmn  mountains. — Fleming. 
m,  Alligator  Tank,  13  m^ea  from  Kur- 
ets, 
Deyrab,  N.  Scinde. — Kirk, 

the  base    of   the   Hal  la   Mountains 

ral  range  of  Kottywar,  variable  temp, 

and  SooDoopdeen  in  Satpoora  Range.  — 

Snrat  to  Rajapore  many  hot  springs, 
tnagbery,  Mat,  Ac  ,  more  than  12  m 

lUrjannah,  Deccan. — Malcoimon. 
mMoicomsofi, 

P      5.  FetroUum, 


Jdong  5  miles  from  Hamrec, — BofjU* 

bednba. 

jypore  and  five  other  places  —^annay 

B,  Algad  ravine,  W.  bank  oflndtia.^ 

Ide  of  Salt  Range,  10  miles  E,  of  the 

kbi> — Q^arcL 

bgt  in  Dooloo,  eastward   of    Gogra — 

I  spring  occurs  in  the  Sangur  talook 
lion  of  Mysore.— Pr.  H,  R.  Oswald.  MM. 

^lasT. 

[0|r  there  is  a  Mineral  water  tn  the  Min- 
The  water  is   a    carbonated  and  smV 
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pbnretted  chalybeate  spring,  containing  its  iron  in 
the  peculiar  state  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Bath 
waters. — B,  H.  Hod'js*>n^  Ksq.,  c  «, 

Mineral  water^  from  a  spring  walled  in^  at  Kud- 
jorab  in  Jessore.  This*  spring  in  a  carbonated,  eal- 
cahBous  and  roagnestan  water,  with  a  slight,  though 
probably  effioaciooa  proportion  of  iron,  which  is  of 
course  in  the  state  of  carbon u to,  and  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  water- — A.  Grata,    Etq.^  c.  s. 

Mineral  wator  from  Susoneah.  north  of  Husaree- 
bagh.  I'hia  water  ig  aearbimated  and  slightly  chaly- 
beate spring,  with  u  little  muriate  and  carbonate  of 
soda  also  in  solution.  — fr.  K  EUi&tt,  Ksq,  cm* 
Mr  Grate, 

Hot  springs  in  Martaban  and  Tenasserim. 

Petroleum  springs,  in  Pegu  Arracan  and  Assam. 

In  the  BanacJ^ore  Dktrkt, 

TJbeer  30  niilos  from  Pooree- 
Hot  springs  near  Clmunoh  in  Bancoorah. 
Ditto  ditto  Sooree, 

Ditto  ditto  l^jmehal  Hills. 

Dinapore. 

Hot  springs  near  Chauuch  at  Singoorjah. 

Ditto  Pinarkoon. 

Ditto  Kotkumsandeo. 

At  Miv)(x>lee  30  miles  8.  E  of  Rhotaa. 
Two  Springs  in  Hills  N,  E.  of  Gya. 
Pour    Sulphuretted    springs  within   27  miloa  of 
Haz^arecbaugh. 
Burkutta  G  T.  Eoad- 
Seefcacootjd  Mf>onghyr, 
Many  hot  springs  in  same  ranpe^ 
Two  Spriuga  on  Runjeet  river,  Darjeeling. 

MeeruL 

springs  at  Landonr. 

Well  of  Soouah  near  Delhi. 

Oivalior. 

Salphurous  springs  at  GwaHor, 

Agra, 

Many  mineral  springs  at  Macheny  in  Jeypore. 
Hot  springs  in  Alwar 

Hot  and  cold  springs  at  Seetabaree  in  Hnrrowtee. 
Soda  springs  io  Rajpootana. 

UmbftUa, 

Hot  springs  at  Jummotrie,  Gungotrio. 
Kr^daruath   and  BudUrinath  in  (iurhwal   valley  of 
the  Sutlej. 
Chalybeate  at  Xagconda. 

Lahore, 

Munneekaran. 

Bishihat 

Saline  spring  at  Dreva  near  Shap'>re. 

Sulphur  ditto  at  Lonsah  near  Noorpore. 

Chalybeate  at  Dalhousie  Chumba. 

Iodine  and  Brine  near  Jawalli  Mukhi, 

At  Mukhdoor  Bnsheed  14  milea  from  Mooltia 
Saalkote. 

Saline  springs  in  Salt  Range,  Pcshawun 

Hot  fountain  in  Kattyawar.  Also  Saline  and 
Sulphur  springs  within  high  water  mark. 

BalpharouB  well  near  S<  inoath. 

Saline  springs  in  the  Concan. 

Saline  and  Sulphurous  springs  in  Lukee  pftMt 

Many  hot  springs  on  Western  boundary. 

Ramandroog  hills  near  Bellary* 

Chalybeate  at  BangalureL 


27*» 


but  protlu cea    a    good  dciil  of  fi*utcri  the    viHa^^t^rs 
dviuk  it    dailj.     Cornea  oufc   of  bluok  fsarLli, — Cat, 
£aF  1862. 
MineraJ  water^  Kooglee,     [  "Mineral   water,   Bumhee 

Do.  Chnr^Tioii.  Do,  Boomba, 

Do,  Bilba. 

Tliere  is  very  little  wat«ir  in  the  last  named  spHn^ ; 
it  bubbles  up  mixed  wiib  sand.  It  tJoiitAins  no  buU 
phiir,  aud  is  not  supposed  to  b«  benelicial  in  diseoiee. 
CaLKc   1862, 

MiDcriil  water,  Kiigui*  Moha  rerj  little  water; 
does  not  bubble  up  ;  contains  no  sulpbur.  Driea  up 
ijj  hot  weather, — Cat.  Ex.  1HG2, 

Mineral  wiitpr,  Artesian  well  npar  Jubbulporc  a 
cliulybeate  used  as  a  tonic  hj  ooxkraloficeuie  iu  fever 
cattefi. — OaL  Ex.  18ti2, 

Water  fi"om  mineral  sprlnpa  from  Sin^phor*  conn* 
try,  Khouang,  Assam  H.  L.  Jenkini?,  Knq.  Sulphur 
fitjin  the  mountaiDS  of  Belooohistan,  Sulphur  from 
Salt  raog©,  Paigab.  Borax  or  Biborate  of  Soda.— 
Cat  Ex,  1S62, 

— Ounninghain^s  Ladah.  Hookers*  Hlmalaijan 
Journal,  Mrs.  Ilerveif*8  Tramh^  ^r.  IJt, 
Juhn  Maf'phfivsfm  in  No*  lu'j  ImHan  AnnnU 
of  ^fedkal  Science,  j^  205.  Ool.  iHoi,  Poivdl^ 
ll^wd-liook  Ecoii,  Pnd.  Pmtjab.  p,  105,  106, 
107.  Oataloffm  l^^thihltlon  of  1862,  Dr. 
Oswald  in  (he  Madras  Exhihitwn  CatalO' 
giie  of  185 7»  Rci\  Dr.  Smithes  Chinese  Ma* 
i^ria  Medica.  Ih\  FlvTnwff  on  the  Salil 
Range.  Tnmsactions  of  Bengal  Medknl  nrui 
Physical  Sociebj.  Bombay  Mfdical  Transact 
lions.  Oleanings  of  Science.  Journal  of  Aifiatic 
Society  of  Bengal^  No.  Hi,  of  1850.  Transac- 
tions of  Asiidic  Socicly  of  Bew^al.  Trmutac- 
tlom  of  Borahay  Geogvttuhicat  Society, 
McOlellartfTs  Jountal  of  Natural  History. 
^McClelland* 8    Geological     Report      Ainslie^g 


i  Mm«ral  find  lliisiC9lMinfr< 
ki,  have  no  pi-oper  to 
reside  in  teots,  and  are  ni 
river  the  Xaisar,  is  nsel 
and  is  lost  amotigst  the 
viite  wheat  at  tUe  ski 
I  supporting  the  platenn  of  SaI 
I  seldom  falli*.  The  Zi^^r 
I  time  occupied  the  DashM-G 
I  bnfc  their  iucrcasiitg  num 
them  to  migrate  ioto  Nush 
ihe  Rakshani,  of  whom  two 
still  reside  at  Nushki.  Th 
breed  of  liorse^,  called 
are  very  numerous.  Sal 
on  a  groat  mouatain  nw 
that  rutiR  N.  and  S,  Jhftla 
vation  than  Saharavrau,  is 
tribes,  amongst  wliom 
Bizuuju  aud  Samalari,  in 
fixed  population  in  their  lii 
imt exceed lOjOOOand  are  grtn 
the  pastoral  tribes, — the  gri 
dghal  aud  Bizuuji,  giving 
derance*  Jlialawatx  aud  Sa 
tviro  great  central  di»trictd 
and  these  districts  gun*outid 
Kelat  which  depend  an  thi 
plain  of  Dasbt  Garan,  soutf 
inhabited  h^  the  Sunari^ » 
Jehri  tribe  of  Jhalawau^ 
wan  tribea  are  nudou 
origin;  and  until  latelv,  tltfi 
fanticide  was  prevalent  am^i 
Bagwana  is  a  cave  iu  a  rock 
dried  mummy  like  bodi 
of  which  bad    a  oom^    ^ 


IXIAK.     Malay.    OU. 
TNIAK-IKAN.    Malaf.      Fish   oil    of 

i'  ire. 

INIAK-JARAK.     Java.     Castor    OiK 
I  for  lamps,  aud  for  pajiug  tbe  btitturaa 


KACHANQ.     Malay.     Eaith^ 
KAMIRI.      Borneo.     Almond 


XL\K 

mL 

IKIAK 

ted  oil, 

INIAK  KAPAVANQ.     Borneo,     Pro- 

•I  from  lliL^  seeds  of  Paugiruia  ediilo. 
IXIAK    KAPUE.       Burueo,      Found 
L  n>';uiioua  m  Cttivos  of  rheunxatisra. 
IXIAK-KAYA.     Malay.     Wood  oil  of 
apore;  wlien   mixed   with  damfir,  Mata 
slii ug,  it  makes  u  coarso  durubla   vat- 

IXfAK   KRUIN.     Borneo.    Wood   oil 
tcted  by  heat  from  a  Bpecies  of  Diptoro- 

INIBAR  seems   to  hare  been   an   old 
►ic  form  fur  Malabar.     It  is  the  same  in 
^riolU.^r/A?f  Cidhaif  I.  p.  74. 
JklERA     DI     PIOMBO,    also  Piom- 
ine,  also  Corezolu.     Ir.     Black  lead. 
ILKY,  Pour.     See  Kat-amaiiak. 
ING.     GfeRMmiD.     It.     Hed  lead, 
IRUM.     Sing.     Talc. 
lUM.     Eng.     Fn. 
of  ATiocooa.  Biuoxiilo  of  load       Enc. 

CniN.     Di^tttoaride    ,»  *• 

Oxirie  rotige  do  plomb,  Fr. 
Hiaiiigt  Qek. 

MGnnirr[^th(»ibloioxyd  », 
Eno.     Suudour,  Ht.vin 

de  of  load,        „         Minioj  It. 

lead,  is  a  red  coloured  tri- plumbic 
of  lead.  Massicot  and  Minium  may  bo 
fed  at  pleasure,  by  continuing  tlie 
ttioii  of  tlie  metals  first  into  lithiirr^e  or 
!ot»  the  monoxide,  and  then  into  the 
wplnmbic  tetr-oxide.  It  is  prepared  by 
)  chemists.  It  is  used  for  purifying 
tratod  acetic  acid  also  to  adulterate,  or 
of,  vermilion  and  by  glass  makers 
iint«irs.  The  bindoos  smear  it  largely 
it  idols,  or  on  stones  to  convert  them 
deity, — Smith,     Roijle  Soe  Lead,  Red 

JAMGAN  or  Herten   Island,  on  the 
$OASt  of  Java,  is  about  6  miles  west  of 
fcrsuiccof  Biilly  Strait, — Uorshurgh. 
^"ARKE  or  Paloodhona.  Ukia.     A 
dant    in    Ganjam  and    Gumsnr, 
eight  46  feet,  circumference  5  feet  I 
jht    from    ground    to    the    inter-  i 
of  tho  fii"8t  branch,  6  feet.     Uxed  on 
t  of  its   liglunesa   for   rafta   also  for 
poles,     Tfie   finit  utul    Hower  are 
The  bark  and  leaves  are  used 
ly  for  worms. — Cai^ain  Macdonald. 


Mi:STRA. 
MINJRI.     Hind.    Cnscut^i  reflexa- 
MIN-KHYENG.    Kami.  Felis  catos,  thdT 

Cat, 

MLN^OPI,  or  Minoopi,  a  diminutive 
Negro  race,  who  occupy  tbe  Andumau 
Islands  and  Great  Nicobar  I«l,*uid,  they  have 
some  peculiarittes  which  dtsting;uish  them 
from  others  of  the  Negro  tribes,  they  are 
perhaps,  of  all  the  raceft  in  the  world,  tho 
leaiit  civilized,  being  nearer  to  a  state  of 
nature  than  any  people  we  read  of.  See 
Andaman;  India;  Mincupi, 

MINNA  TANNA.  Malay,  Petroleom, 
Nnplitha  E>irth-Oil. 

MIN  RIVER,  is  in  lat.  26°9*N,  long. 
U9'58|'  E,,  on  the  East  Coast  of  Gbina, 
leads  to  the  city  of  Fou-cbin*foo,  which  is 
about  27  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  Sharp 
Peak  and  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  is  front- 
ed by  the  White  Dog  Islands  and  at  its  en- 
trance has  ttio  large  island  of  Woafou — 
Horshnrtfh, 

MINOS.     See  Saraswati. 

MINT. 


Hibbuk.  Nana,  Ar. 

Fn-lio,  Cuiv 

Uautna  Verte,  Fa 

Fraiiun  murze,  Okh 

Pudiott;  Kaaa;  Guz,ni.M>» 


Menta  rcmttinna, 
Mentbn  ealiva. 
Nana, 
Widdo, 


It. 

L\T. 

Prnta. 


Dried  Mint  is  more  commonly  used  by 
Fmropeans  than  natives,  but  in  esteemed  fws  a 
oiedioine  by  the  latt^jr.  Dogsrelu^^c  to  sleep 
on  in3g8  beneath  which  mint  has  been  placed, 
and  this  simple  plant  thus  affords  a  good 
means  of  onaunng  cleanliness.  Mint  is 
occasionally  prescribed  by  maliomcdan 
practitioners  in  dyspeptic  cumphiinU,  and  to 
stop  vomiting.  Several  kinds  are  distiti* 
guished,  all  remai-kable  for  their  peculifir 
odour  and  taj^te.  The  common  sorts  aro 
three,  spear- mint,  pepper- mi ut  mid  penny 
royal,  also  Mentha  hirsute,  M.  crispa  and 
M.  canadensis.  The  first  is  generally  used 
for  culinary  purposes;  it  may  be  projingatcd 
by  layers,  or  cuttings,  or  parting  of  the  roots ; 
it  requires  a  moderate  proportion  of  water. 
In  the  rains  a  small  black  caterpilhir  atUcks 
the  leaves,  and  will  destroy  the  whole  bed 
if  not  removed  by  hnnd  or  by  flooding  tbe 
beds,  when  the  insect  boconiea  detached 
from  the  leaves,  and  is  easily  destroyed. 
The  mints  are  domestic  medicines,  carmina* 
tive,  antispasmodic;  stx>niachie,  astringent^ 
sudorific  and  aloxipharmic. — Ri4id*ilL  Faulk' 
n^.  Powell^  Uaiui-Book,  F.  L  «.  301.  Smith 
\K  150. 

M INTRA.  A  tribe  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula with  numerous  superstitions,  but  bo- 
lieving  in  another  world.  Tho  Mintra  w»o 
not  so  a4vanc4>d  in  cuUavatiou  and  artft  nn 
the   Creau  of  the  Tcaasscriot   Cotut|  lliOM 


JSl 


jj 


d 


m  pu>   i>rieu — r¥ — wimuim 

and  Ur,  O'Shangljnessj's  ex] 
liim  to  believe  it  ilestitnie 
is  at  best  an  iincertato  cal 
root*  were  long  regard eil  tS 
♦he  true  jalnp^  their  tni^te  is  n 
soon 8,  ami  they  abound  in  ptj*r 
also  contain  this  priiietple  in 
dance  tliHt  they  have  beeo  pii 
alimentary  article.  I'he  Xlim! 
ma  and  longifloim  aro  repat 
similar  properties.  The  Mm 
has  rtowers  of  vanons  roloa 
and  yellow,  »i]<a  varirgattd 
yellow  ttnd  white.  Ti»e  rool 
is  prepared  for  inediciual  t3«#. 
in  a  short  time  quite  a  wee* 
Is  prop^^t^d  by  Reed  and  i) 
(yShatftjhtu^iifiij^  p,  511.  Hiddc 
MaSon^  Pon*elL 

MIRAFRA.  CouBning  iHs  | 
t4y  the  fipfcies  devoid  of  nan 
lllyth  distiugtiisbea  Spixnlatic 
M.  Havi,  Jeniott,  which  i% 
rather  thick  billed  and  true  U 
by  the  form  of  the  winir,  Ac, 
manes  Cabanis,  ex.  M.  PhfBQici 
Al.  Lnsi^ania,  Ginfliti^  (r  tl 
isabellina  Tem^et.  M.  r- 
aud  probably  H,  cor 
to  which  he  snpjiecU  th>it  A 
Bonnp.y  sfiould  b©  T^ffrrv4. 
establishment  of  the  f^eiiuA 
known  and  A.  cinnatuorufa  (i 
is  correctly  referred  to  it, 
pallida,  Ehrmiht^r 
viridis  (MotAcillaj 


of  Hieni  nonld  have  been  converted  fo  Ma- 
jiiism.  To  pmcure  it  they  nse  the  snmpitan, 
which  is  a  ham  boo  from  6  to  8  feet  lonpr^  the 
arrows  are  f^lips  of  bamboo  10  inclies  long, 
with  a  piece  of  lig'lit  wood  at  the  lmttom» 
eh  a  ped  to  t  h  e  b  o  re  o  ft  h  e  t  n  be  ^  w  h  i  ch  th  p  y 
propel  by  blowino^  hard.  The  point  of  Hie 
arrow  being  anointed  with  a  prepared  poi* 
SOB  CEiHed  tlipoh,  commnnicateB  it  to  the 
blood  and  after  two  or  three  ininules  the 
aiiima]  vomitK  and  Tails  de;id.  Should  the 
arrow  penetrate  the  skin  of  large  animslR, 
many  of  them  die,  but  they  are  generally 
lost  to  the  Rport^^man,  as  they  are  able  to 
]Tin,  after  having  been  wounded,  to  ag-rent 
disiflncc.  These  savjtf^es  seldom  miss  their 
aim  but  will  shoot  with  their  arrows  raonkey.s 
seated  on  trees  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
liigh,  one  w^ounded  aniinai\  after  jumping 
on  some  other  bmnches,  and  throwing 
away  what  ho  was  eating,  immediately  nfr^r 
fell  down. — Jour.  hnl.  Arclt,  Vol,  V.  No.  8, 
Angnd  1851. 

MINUM     Tel.     Wax. 

A1IN4TMHER.   Tam.     Ambert^ria, 

MINUMULU,  Tku  Pha.^eolns  Roxbur- 
ghii,  W,  mul  A.,  Ph.  radiatns  R,  iii.  ^Stl 

M  INVAR.  HiXD.  Andropoi^rni  annul  at  us, 

MIONJlTi,  also  I^Janjnl.     Tam.    SafFron. 

MIOUNCt  and  Modal>,  rivers  of  Burmah. 

MiPANNY.  Stno.     Hnney. 

M[R,  Pers.  Hixo.  A  chief,  a  president 
ofau  asi^embly,  a  title  of  any  Syed  as  Mir 
Akbar  Ali,  MirKasim,  Mtr  Mohib  Ali* 

MIRA  BAlj  tlie  founder  of  a  hindu  sect 
of  vaiehnavo,  who  bVed  in  the  time  of  Akbar. 
KKa    wn«  t.hft    dauo-hter  of   the  npfe^.tr    r*iin  nf 
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RAGE. 

l.tiiilb.or  eaU-teaAR, 
ilii-ma  utr 

HimL 

said  that  bcasta  are  never  deceiveil  by 

irage.     But,  W  uitu\^  the  disti*esH  ucca- 

iti  Ai'Jibta  by  a  dedtiieJioy  of  water  i.^ 

1y    increased     by     tlm     tsuitsdiziiig 

raiicc  presented  by  tbe  mirage  in  that 

ry.   rhe  light  refracted  in  the  rarefied  air 

"lately  abuvo  tbe  lieated  groaud  given 

tbo  reseniblaueo  of  an  extensive  lake, 

fliirsty  trsiveller,  advaueing  ttnvanls 

the  fialterijig  tielusiun  recede  before 

lu   the   early    part   of  the   morning, 

some  dew  remains  on  the  gi*ouud,  tlie 

ption  18  remarkably  strong ;  every  ob- 

tbeii  altio  iiiiigiiilied,  so   that  slirubs 

r  as  treef*,  and  under  them  frequently 

^r  I  heir  imager  inverted^  as  if  redectod 

Uie  Burtuce  of  water. 

B  desert  of  Dhat  ami  Onmra-Soomro, 

the    shephei'tJa    pastm-e   tlucks,    and 

ialty   where    the  alkaline  phmt  i^  pro- 

tbe  stratification  is  very  hori/.ontal, 

^daces  much  of  the  mirage.      It  is  this 

n  to  whieh  the  inspired   sviiter  refers, 

be  says,  *'  the  mock  poo!  of  the  desert 

become  real    water/'     The  inhabitants 

desert  term  it   Chitram,  literally,    the 

by  no  means   an  unhappy  designa- 

ThiM  optical  deception  in  well   known 

lajpoots,  is  called  *-aee-kot"  or  *  winter 

/    because  chiefly    visible  in    the  cold 

;  lionce,  possibly  originated  the  eqnal- 

aory  and   delightful   *  Chateau  eu  Es- 

*  so  well  known  in  Europe, 

to  bo  seen  in  every  part  of  British 
xxst  as  Eothen  de^tcribos  the  likeness 
eah  water  lake,  lik<?  a  broad  sheet  of 
water,  that  stretches  far  towards  the 
' — stretcliing  deep  into  winding  creeks, 
runied  in  by  jutting  promontories,  and 
smooth  otl"  towards  the  shallow 
its  bosom  the  retlected  tire  of  the 
y  play  in  g»  and  seeming  to  tloat  upon 

deep,  and  stiiL 

►tjgh,  hays  he,  I  knew  i»f  the    cheat,    it 

till  the  itpongy  fout  of  my  camel  hail 

i  trodden  in  the  seeming  waters,  that  I 

undeceive  my    eyes,  for  the   shore  lino 

ntte  true,  audnacurah     I  soon  saw  the 

of  the   phantasm.     A  sheet   of  water, 

ly    impregnated    with   salt*,    l>ad  tilled 

reat  hollow  ;    and  when    dried   np    by 

iion  hiid  left  a    white  sulme  deposit, 

exactly   marked  the   space   which    the 

had  covered,  und   thus  sketched    a 

ibore-liue.     The  minute  crystals  of  the 

sparkled  in  the   sau,  and  so   looked  like 
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the  faco  of  a  lake  that  is  calm,  and  smooth. 
^LUhen's  Travel  from  //a?  End.  p.  *27l. 
BiiriotiU  pihfrimag*i  to  J/et'oa/i  VoL  iit.  p*  23* 
TiKVs  Rajasthan  V'uL  L  pA8.  Coi  Ohesney, 
Eu^ihrate^  and  Tigria,  VoL  1  p*  572. 

^UtlAJ  Ak,,  the  heavouly  journey  related 
by  ^la homed. 

Um  AKOR  PiiRS,  Master  of  the  Horse: 
Chief  groom  of  thi3  Stables. 

MIRALIA.     8ee  Hydridie. 

MYM  ZU  Burni.    Mirabalia  alba. 

I^URANDU,  Hind,  of  Kangra,  Dodoncea 
burmanniana, 

illRAPA  KANDRA.  Or  Varagoki.  Tad- 
dalia  acnleatiK  F^rs.  ScopoUa  Ac.  R.  i.  010. 

^IIIIAPA  KAYA.  Capsicum  frutescens  L. 

MI  HA  SAL  ICl  FOLIA,  is  the  Maire  or 
Saiidalwooii  timber  tree  of  New  Zealand. 

MIliASf»  AitAB,  Hind.  Having  ances- 
tral rights.  In  Sind,  the  mirusi  is  a  bard, who 
accompanied  his  chief  to  the  field  and  sang 
the  Shair  or  war  song  during  the  combat. 

JHliAT,     Seo  Lat. 

U i RBOW.     See  Semang, 

MIR  CASSUI,  succeeded  Mir  JafTir  as 
subadnr  of  Ben  crab  After  a  vriricd  inter- 
course with  the  British,  he  was  defeated  by 
them  at  Cntwa,  on  the  lOth  Jaly  170:j,  and 
again  at  Gherea  on  the  20th  Angnst  and  in 
November  be  fled  to  the  Court  of  tbe  vizier 
of  Ondh, 

MIRGH,  DuK.  HtNiJ.  Sans,  any  Pepper, 
Chillies;  Gol-mirch,  Black  pepper.  Piper 
nigram.  Lal-mireh,  capsicum  or  red -pepper. 
Capsicum  annnum.  Kangbol  mircb,  ia 
Celtic  cnucasica* 

illRCHA,  ik\m  MircUai.  Sans.  Capsicum 
frutescens. 

MIROHAI,  HtJiD.    SeoKaladana, 

MIHCHL  Ouz,  HiNo.  Capsicum  frutes- 
cens, Uhillies» 

MlllCHIA  GAND,  Hind.  Cymbopogou 
iwarancusa. 

MtRCHSOOKH.  HtSD.  Capsicamau* 
nuunn 

MIR-DAH.  Pkrs.  literally  a  master 
of  ten,  the  Chief  of  peons,  also  a  land  mea- 
siirer,  who  must  meaanre  with  a  standard 
yard,  or  guz,  with  the  seal  of  the  principal 
town  of  the  district  allixed  to  it.  The  Ilia- 
hee  gtias,  as  tixed  by  Akbar  is  the  one  used. 
(Vide  Ayeen  Akbery,  4rto  Ed,  Vol.  I.  p.  Zol) 
—Mahvilm's  Central  IndiaYo],  11,  p.  30. 

MtiiGH,   PsHiu.     A  leopartJ. 

MIUI,  ahdl  trrbo  on  the  Eastern  frontier 
of  the  Abor  area.  They  all  wear  somo 
wooHen  article  of  dreet-.  They  use  the  bow 
and  poisoned  arrow.  The  Miri  are  allied  to 
the  Abor,  Dofln  or  Aka,  rather  than  to  the 
Mishnii,  The  Miri  have  their  chief  seat  in 
the  low  hills  uorth  of  BaDikottaaxidLukim' 
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B.  W.ofthe  Abof. 7~ 

The  Bfbor,  Jubnr  and  Kulta  or  Kolita, 
are  populatioriB  to  the  north  ftnd  ea^t  of  the 
Abor  and  Mishmi  localitie^s^  on  the  dniinaijfe 
of  the  Brahmaputra.  In  the  end  of  18(31 
the  Meyong  Abor  attacked  and  plundered  a 
village  in  the  British  territory,  but  the  tribe 
expressed  a  desiro  to  renew  friendly  re  hi* 
tions,  and  begged  that  their  oJTtjnee>i  might 
be  overlooked.  On  the  5th  November  1862, 
an  agreement  was  made  with  them  blinding 
them  to  respect  British  territory,  and  the 
same  engagement  was  suhsci'ibotl  on  iUe 
]Gth  Jan  nary  1863  by  the  Kelong  Abor. 
On  the  8fch  November  1802,  a  similar 
engagement  was  concluded  with  tho  Abor 
of  the  Diboiig-Dibi«ng  duar.  The  Abor 
Miri  langfnage  belongs  to  the  old  A^sam 
alliance,  but  it  has  been  greatly  modified  by 
Tibotan.  It  ha^  a  strong  ideologic  resem- 
blance to  the  Dbimal,  Btxio,  Garo  and  Naga^ 
but  with  some  specific  Tibetan  traits, — 
Journal  of  the  Ltdian  Arcypelaijt\  Noa.  iv 
and  V  April  and  May  1853.  ;>.  190  ;  Treaties, 
Engagcmenig  and  Sunnuds,  Vol,  vii,  ji.  34-3  ; 
Indian  Annah  ;  Lathatn'*^  Descriptive  Ethno- 
logy Campbell,  p.  r54.     See  India;  Sie^igpo. 

*MTRIATAT,  Trl.     Black  Pepp^^^. 

MIRTALTIGA,  Tkl.  Piper  triconoum. 

MIE  JAFFIR,  in  1702,  was  appointed 
dewanof  Bengal  and  viceroy  of  the  three 
si!ibah.'^,BengahB<5bar  and  OnsJ'a.He  was  r»f  a 
poor  brahmin  family^  of  the  Bcccan^  but  was 
purchased  by  a  Persian  merchant  and  con- 
verted to  mahomcdanism.  Ho  rose  to  dis- 
tinction nnder  Anrangzob  who  styled  bim 
Mnrvsbid  Kali  Khan,  and   Mnrahedabatl  was 


abridgmei^t  of  his  father'j 
called  Khalnsat-al-Akhljar 
tngucse  trjiveller,  pnblial 
abstract  of  Mir-Kbond, 
Irsh  translation  of  Texeir*. 
the  best  ti  anslatirtn  of  th 
Khond*B  work,  which  rei 
of  Timnr's  conqttests,  \ 
Mnjor  David  Price's  MoHl 
in  ^18*21.  There  ia  also 
Mir-Khond's  history  of  ! 
Irim,  published  by  Davi 
His  book  is  divided  into 
Parts  or  Sections,  and  n  i 
part  makes  a  very  thick 
He  wrote  it  at  Herat  in  n 
caurahalo-calasya,  bailt 
All  Sliir,  to  whom  be  drt 
which  lie  tu titled Rauzat-oi 
bia,  o  ul  mulnc,  o  u\  knl 
ties,  The  Garden  of  Pfeiu*! 
Lives  of  the  Propbeta,  K 
The  Preface  treat®  of  the 
Chronological  History  t  JIi 
p.  429.— OtouTf^V  Trartli 
Marl'ham/t  Etuhn^/Of  p,  xxi:i 
MIR  MAHOMED  M 
Tai'ikh-nft-Sind,  a  history 
iSind  by  the  Arabs,  and  da 
Akbar,  He  iiyok  the  takhn 
was  born  at  Bh^kkar  in 
A,  D.  IGOO.  EUr^fif  nut 

m[RMalf:nzi,  persI 

melon  of  Candahar. 

MIRDA— ?      A  rnrgl»| 

ill  the  Sooth  <  -^H 


MIRZAPUR. 
irtlt  plaoo  of  the  illustrions  Akbar  i 
Bs  lonjf  looked  upon  as  the  deposi- 
if  the  accuninlated  wealth  of  fch©  Kalora 
'iilpnr  rulers,  and  the  f)nint  in  which 
hieis  would  make  a  staud  in  ciise  of  an 
ioD  of  their  con  lit  FT. 
BREY  MANGI-KAI,  Tam.     Spondias 

HRHE,  DuT.  Myrrh. 
RRI,  HiN'i».  Piiius  trernrdeana. 
B  TAHIR  MAHOMKD,  NASYANI, 
^^kd  Hasan  of  Tatta,  is  the  author  of 
K'cal  work  Tavikh-i-Tahin\  He  left 
ihar  wheu  it  was  beleagitred  by  the 
M&  for  TattH  A.  D.,  H06.  A.  H.,  1015, 
B  wro^e  his  book  A,  D.,  1621.     Elliafs 

K*  ludla, 
U  ope  of  the  most  deliglitfu!  villagefl 
nawar,  being  rivalled  oidy  by  Rogi  and 
,  beyond  winch  the  climate  becomes 
d  for  beauty.  The  crops  at  Mini, 
>f  grain  and  fruit,  arc  most  luxuriant, 
he  vino  thrives  to  perfection.  The 
'J  around  Miru  is  indescribably  bean* 
m  it  almost  overhangs  the  SutUj  3,000 
low,  while  beyond  the  river  the  moun- 
opes  ai-e  densely  wooded,  jet  often 
and  with  evei^y  variation  of  form, 
le  i)eak,  slill  streaked  with  snow,  but 
>©p  formachto  lie,  rises  almost  due 
ite,  behind  wliieh  the  summits  of  the 
south  of  the  S ti tie j  rise  to  an  elevation 
fvaHs  of  18,000  feet— Br.  TliojnJton's 
in     Western    Himahuja    and    Tibet, 

IXJKAR,  Hind.     Erac^i-ostis,  sp. 
iWAHA,  or  Badkush,  Pep.s.     A  fan. 

WART,     A  Brrtlmi    tribe   located   in 

L,    Jhow    and    Kolwah.     The  Brahoi 
d  from  the  west  and  point  to  Khozdar 

capital     prior   to   occupying   Kelat. 

Iftt. 

lYALA  TIGE,  Tel.     Piper  trioicum, 
151. 
tZANJOSH,   HrND,     Origanum   nor- 

IZAPUR,    a    town    of  the    Benares 

^  an  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  Ganga"^, 
26*^9^  3";  I/.  82^=33'  9"  362  feet 
the  sea*  Mirzapore  has  no  ancient 
^auco  or  renown  like  Rajmahal, 
Ipore,  Monghir,  Patna,  Benares,  but, 
lug  the  last,  it  has  eclipsed  all  the 
and  cities  in  the  Gangetic  valley, 
grown  and  prospered  under  the 
rule  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
lentary  and  as  a  mart  of  trade  ranks 
to  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  Its  corn, 
p  and  the  dyes  of  one-sixth  of  lodia, 
d  here.  Mirzapore  has  risen  purely 
lommerctal  causes,  unconnected  wnth 


HIRZA-SALOT. 

rch'gion  or  the  auspices  of  royalty.  In  Mir- 
zapore  is  seen  the  most  beautiful  chonk  of 
nil  India.  Four  miles  frtnn  Mia-zapore  is 
the  temple  of  Blndachul.  Here  ia  seen  the 
only  iu  Stan  CO  of  Kali  in  all  Hiu  does  tan, 
Ffii'ie&fc  races  occupy  the  monutainous  region 
of  India  from  Mirznpore  to  the  siiores  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  along  the  Eastern  and 
Western  ghnnt  mouiitaius  rutuiiiig  on  bc>th 
sides  of  the  peninsula.  The  Cheroo  race 
are  found  in  Qbuzeepur,  a  part  of  Goruk- 
par,  the  southern  i>art  of  Beria»"es  and  Mirza- 
pur  and  Behar.  Thoy  are  sometimes  said  to 
be  a  brftncb  of  the  Bhur.  They  seem  to  be  the 
same  fis  the  Savira  or  Seoree,  but  Bu- 
ohatian  conndera  them  distinct.  The 
Cheroo  declare  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  the  great  serpent,  from  which  they 
may  bo  supposed  to  be  the  Nagbunsi  of  Ma- 
gadha.  Remains  of  buildings  attributed  to 
them  are  found  near  Bndha  Gjf*,  Sflsi-ain 
and  Ramghur,  and  the  im«ge8  of  Siva  and 
Han  a  man  found  in  them  indicate  that  they 
belonged  to  the  bindu  roligion.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  expel  led  from  their  anci- 
ent abodes  by  the  PrH.mara  of  Bhojpur,  the 
Hyobun  of  Hiu'di  and  the  Bhoonhar,  a  little 
beftjre  the  first  mahomedan  invasion,  about 
which  time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  gene* 
ral  eonrulsion  in  India,  during  which  seve- 
ral tribes  accjnirod  their  present  possessions. 
The  feat  ares  nf  the  Cheroo  are  said  to  re- 
semble the  occupants  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains. They  live  by  cutting  timber,  collect- 
ing drugs,  and  killing  game,  and  though 
their  numbers  are  very  low,  they  continue 
to  create  a  rajah  for  every  five  or  six  houses, 
and  invest  him  with  the  tilak  m  due  form. 
The  emperor  Sher  Shah  subdued  Muhartu,  a 
Cheeroo  zemindar  of  Behar,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  last  strong  effort  of  the  Cheeroo 
race.  Tlie  chief  of  Singrowli  iu  Mirzapur 
is  a  Cheeroo,  thongh  he  calls  himself  a  Ben- 
bans,  Sir  H.  Elliot  snggesta  that  the  Sivira, 
Soori  and  Cheroo,  may  perhaps  be  the 
Saura,  descendants  of  the  Sura^eni.  In  the 
Harivansa  ia  the  following  passage  ; — **  from 
this  race  came  the  Sauravira  and  Saurasena, 
The  gi'eat  king  Saurasena  has  given  hi  a 
name  to  the  ccnintry  over  which  he  reigned/* 
Elliots  Supp.  Glossarij,  Travel  of  Hind.  Voli, 
I.  p,  13d  137. 

MIRZA-SALIM.  the  Jehangir  of  Indian 
history,  was  boru  near  the  abodo  of  Moin- 
ud-Din,  Chisti.  They  show  to  this  day 
*  the  little  roof  of  tiles,  close  to  the  original 
little  dingy  mosque  of  the  old  hermit,  where 
the  empress  gave  birth  to  Jeehaugir/  There 
is  not  a  greater  among  mahomedan  saint? 
than  the  wall  Moln-ud-din,  who  w  as  a  Persian 
of  CheesI,  but  whodd  holy  dtx^i  remaioii  in 


MI8HML 

Ajmir.  The  empress  happened  to  be  prCf*- 
imnt  about  the  ttme^  arid  remahieil  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  man's  hermftage,  till 
the  prornised  boy  was  bom, — Tr.  HiniL, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

JII  K-ZUy-JOOSH,  Arab.     Mnjoram. 

I^I  1  U/j W t  b] BE L,  properly  Mctn z w lobel, 
Geii.     Squill, 

MLS  ur  MIS3I.  HrHD,  Sulphate  of 
Copper, 

MISHMI,  a  race  N.  E.  of  the  Aboraiid 
!Mir-Abi)r  In  lis  occupying  tliM  IhUh  in  lat.  28 
N.,  and  long.  96  to  1»7  E.  on  the  uortli  of  tha 
Braliraaputia  rivei*  at  its  source*  They  are 
N,  W,  of  the  Langtam  range.  In  the  coun- 
try to  tlie  east  of  Assam,  between  Irrdia  and 
Cliitni,  the  Mishmi  mountains  winch  occupy 
th«  most  northerly  part*  are  the  soutbero 
and  western  sliipea  of  a  mass  of  snowy  moun- 
tainn  which  sweep  toiukI  the  N.  W.  of  Assam 
from  the  east  batik  of  the  river  Dihonof  to 
the  fioureeM  of  the  Dihotig,  The  Kliamti 
and  the  Mishmi  and  theMidhi  or  Chulkatsa 
Misbmi  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Dibong 
river  on  the  north  of  the  Loliit  or  Brahma- 
putra river  between  the  North  and  East 
Branches.  They  are  divided  into  several 
tribes,  one  of  which  is  the  *^  Chulkatsa" 
or  *■  Cup  Haired/*  With  them  are  mix- 
ed up  Abur  tribt^s  and  some  Khamtt  tribes. 
The  pei>ple  of  the  Misbmi  hilirf,  have  their 
frontier  touch iug  that  of  the  Abor  or 
Padam,  on  the  draiitacpe  of  the  Dihong  and 
Dibong,  in  small  villages:  the  Misbmi  and 
Padam  acknowledge  a  common  orij^in  and 
eat  together.  They  nse  the  bow  and  cross- 
bow and  poisoned  arro\vs  and  are  often  at 
war  on  the  aurronnding  tribes.  Their  chiefs 
dress  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan  clothes  and 
ort  laments.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  Tfie 
Misbmi  sacrifice  fowls  and  pigs  to  the 
rural  deities.  They  engage  in  tratle  :  forge 
iron  and  build  snspensioii  bridges,  Tlie 
Biibbajia,  Tajing  and  Mijha  are  ^fishmi 
tribes.  The  Stnjrpo  march  on  the  N,  W. 
vt\th  the    Misbmi    who  occupy  the   e4istern  i  galhiuls^   sulphate    of  copper,  itl 


ivi^  V*  Apr$l  ami  Matf  1jS^3»  p.  IS 
>tm's  Eihftt\lo(jfj,  See  Bibor,  JuW^ 
Kolita,  and  India, 

MISKNISH,  PsKs.    Armoitta 
Lam.  Apricot. 

MISHQAU ?    awH^bt 

Ml^HRA-KKSHf.  SA.>ts.  fmn 
mix,  and  kesha,  hair, 

illSHTEE.     See  Khyber. 

MISI.     Misan.      Hlsi>.   of 
with  a  light  sandy  soil. 

M(SK,  also  Mask,  Akab.  P«is*  I 

MISH,  HtND.     Egypt. 

MISEi.  In  the  districts  of  Oi 
Azimgbnr  and  Benares^  is  ati  ifl 
tribe  who  call  themselves  BKnti 
Bhnn-har.  They  claim  to  be  broki 
take  the  title**  of  Thakur,  Hlsr,  *n( 
the  nijrth  of  BenareH  belongs  to  till 
son* a  Gloesiirif. 

MTSR,  or  Misra,  l©9a  correctJj 
HtND,  Saoac^  a  name  given  to  % 
of  the  Kanaujya  tribe,  and  es] 
members  of  two  of  the  su* 
or  families  belonging  to  it,  t.h( 
dal,  and  Katyayana  or  Vis 
the  term  Misr  wan  conjectured  ta 
connected  with  the  ancient  natna 
Misr,  n&  if  somo  of  thc>  brahmi^iis 
from  that  country  :  it  is  more 
affinity  toMisra,  minced,  indio-atinij 
tare  of  rnce  or  family,  the  traditioi 
has  peri  is  bed.     See  Mi8iier» 

MISREYA,    altio    Sitasira,  i 
Sans.     Dill  seed* 

MISHL    HiXD,     Satxbaram 
sugar. 

Misri-lei,  HrND.  Tamarix  oHl 
Sahb-misri*  Hind.  Eulopbta 
Shakak-ul-raisri,  HxKD*  Erj\ 

nam. 
Shalgbam-misri,     HtJm*    Q 
verticillata* 

MISS,  Pkrs.  Copper* 

MI  SSI,  Ak.  Hind.     A  powd«r 


inonntainoiis  extremity  of  the  basiu  of  the 
Braliniaputra,  and  on  the  AV,  and  S,  W. 
vfitb  the  Niiga  and  Manipnri  tribes.  Iri 
the  interior  of  Arakan  and  between  it,  and 
the  Kynduayn  river,  st*veml  tribes  are 
scattered  over  the  higldands  to  the  south 
of  the  Knki,  Naga  and  Ma ni pari  tribes, 
with  Tibet,  tht^  northern  banks  of  the 
Lofdt,  and  throaj^h  the  Misbmi  hills  into 
Tibet  called  the  Misbmi  route*  The  Mish- 
ini,  who  occupy  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  mountain  borders  of  Assam,  are  said  to 
havu  a  rude  phonology,  characterised  by 
(peculiar  tones  and  didicult  consonants. — 
urnal  oj  the  Indian  ArchipehujQf  Ni/s.  IK 


or  gi 

and 


mirobalans,    and    the    pod 

keekur  tree :  the    kindoo 

women   use   it  in      »       "• 

It  is  a  vitriolic   • 

blrtck.     It  is  rubiK'i    tmu   h,m 

teeth,  Barton  says  as  au  ant 

preservative  against  the  effects  ofi 

lime  chewed  with  betel  ntit.     Bflij 

is  between  rust  and  v^ 

anee  unnatural  and 

probably  a  custom  t    -. 

and  like  that  of  4h«    K 

to  destroy  the  natural 

married    women,    for 

marned  womeu'o  teetb. 


1^ 


WITAKSHARA, 

iff,  la  a  dry  per-snlpliaio  nf  iron, 
rin^,   m  tnakiTig  ink,  blaekoning-  i 

in  fnedicine,  nnd  made  into, 
apply  to  the  teetli.  To  mako 
fti',  take  of  Heera-kussees,  dmipal 
Q»-gond,  lila  tootiyji,  iron  filing?*, 
part8«  pounded  and  mtaccd :  rtib* 
^nms.     For 

wi,  take  of  Safaid  soomm  (cryi?- 
lOnate  of  lime,  double  refracting 
Hiitnamon  pounded  togetber;  m 
h  powder. 

teeg,  is  an  impure  Rulphate  of  iron» 
rom  tbe  manufactory  of  Hie  sul- 
iper:  four  ^eers  for  one  rupee* — 
jVn.  Mt'd.  Top,  p,  137,  Burton* s 
.  }K  277. 

TJIRUSH  tlie  Tnrdns  viflcivo- 
Tis  an  up-aud-(b3wn  raigraiiori  ou 

vuuges  of  the  Himalaya,  beinf^ 
ligh   elevationa  iu  .summer,    and 

shelt^sred  situations  of  the  val- 
5  \vint<?r.  The  black  throated 
irdns    atrogulariS|    is    generally 

over  the  woods  and  cultivated 
Me  ranges.  Tlie  black  tbroat  is 
nome  varieties,  and  there  are  so- 
marked   similarihea  to  what  has* 

the  red-necked  thrush.  Turd  us 
which  Mr»  Hodgson  considers  a 
scies.  Adamsi,  Sportsman  in  India, 
lA.  there  are  here  no  springs 
are  several  cisteras.  Eohinsons 
I  iu  p,  131. 

I,  also  Mitter,  j,  e,,  Mithra,  is 
m  to  brahmins  in  the  Punjab  and 
lang^es,  where  not  dishnguished 
or  men  of  learn iujEf,  It  seems  to 
introduced  by  the  mnhomedans, 
G,  also  Messing,   also  Geelkoper, 

SAFED,  Hind,  Oxido  of  zinc, 
SIVA,  Hind.  Oxide  of  mangjinesc, 
^]YA,  Sans.  Anetluim  sowa,  licKrh. 
K,  HiKO,     A  twig  of  a  tree  used 
brush,  a  euljstitut^  in  India  for  a 
1,  made  from  a  twig  of  the  mar- 
ough  Achyrantes:  Careya  arboi*eJ», 
la    multiflorus,  and    the  Palmyra, 
J  of  any  Roft  wood  chewed  at  one 
I  generally  used   tliroughout  the 
IfcDras^hes  should  be  avoided,  as 
Hwayg  suspect  hogs  bristles. 
..     HrKD.     Tbehutai  miswa  is  the' 
multiceps. — Burton*^  Pihjrtmage 
VoL  i  p.  3  k    HerMots. 

SHARA,  This  is  a  work  by  Vij* 
BUaita  who  flourished  in  tbe 
jrj  of  the  christian  era.  It  is  a 
J  on  the    law-book  of    Yaj  naval - 
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kya,  which  again  is  an  abbroviatJon  of  ManUi 

composed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth    century  and 

njore    suited  to  modern    requirements    th:»n 

the  older  work.     The  Mitakshara  is  still  the 

chief  authority  in   all  parts  <*f  India  on  civil 

contntct^  and   the  law   of  inheritance  and  a 

good  edition  nnd  translation  are  much  to  Vve 

desired.    The  Httlo  work  of  Sten^Jer  (Berlin 

1849)  contains  a  clear  edition  of  the  text  and 

faithful  translation  of  Ytijuttvalka\s  couplet 8. 

MITE.     Eng.     Species  of  Acarus.       The 

Acarus  cnfFfiB  or  coffee  mite^  is  so  small  as  to 

be  hardly  perceptible   to   the  naked  eye.     It 

iH  closely  allied   to  tUe  **  red-.«pider"  of  the 

hot  houses  of  Europe.     Nearly  all    the    year 

round,  hut  chiefly  from  November  to  April, 

it  feeds  on  the  upper  side  of  the  coffee  leaves 

giving  them  a  brownish  sunburnt  appearance. 

Individual  trees  suffer  from   iU  attacks,  but 

tbe  aggreo^te  damage  from  it  is  not  gre^it, 

MITHA.     Hind.     Fresh;  sweet;  hence, 

Miiha-nebu,  Rweet  citron,  var.  of  Citrus 

medica;  also  Citrus  limonum.  Citrns 

limetfa,  Risso  and  Poit, 

Mitha*dodija  Con  vail  aria. 

Mitha  kaddn,  Cucurbita  maxima^  Cucur- 

bita  bispida* 
Jklitha-kamaranga,  Averrboa  cararabola. 
Mitha  lakri,  GlycyrrhizH  gkbia. 
Mifcha*tel,   tihka-tel,  gingelly    or   sesa- 
mum  oil     Oil  of  Se^iamoin  orienlale. 
Mitha-teudu    of    Sutlej,    fruit  of  Dios- 

pyros  tomentosa,  hill  ebony. 
Mitha    titia,    or   mirba  bish,    Aconitum 
ferox. —  Wall,  CaL  Aconitum  napcUus. 
Mitha-zahr^  Aconitum  ; 
Katta    mitha,   liumex   vesicanus,   alfio 

Ox  alts  corniculata. 
^litha  zirinhk.  Vitis  Indicm. 
MITHAGARI,  Mar,  and  Giz.    A  caste 
who  manutachire  sea  salt. 

^MITHAI,  HiNu.  Sweetmeats,  sold  in  the 
bazars  of  luiiia  or  by  itinerant  vendors. 
There  are  many  kinds,  but  they  are  cl>ielly 
formed  of  sugar,  clarified  buHer  (ghi)  and 
wheat  flour ;  or  milk  and  sugar,  or  with  vari- 
ous pulses  of  fruits  and  sugar.  The  ba^ar 
sweatmeats  are  not  palatable  to  Europeans. 

MITHA-LONARl  Mar*  A  caste  who 
make  aalt,  from  island  saline  depomts  or 
or  marshes. 

MlTHl,  properly  Methi,  Dof.  Gvt,  HiKD* 
Seeds  of  Trigonal  la  foBunm-grsecum. 

MITHIGA,  Hns*r».    Lonicera  angustifolia* 
MITHIGACHNI.     See  Gachni. 
MITHI  -  SABZ  -  KHURDANI  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan  '*  fuller*s  earth,'* 

MITHHjA,     The    country   north  of   the 
Ganges,   between    tbe    Gandak    and    Ko&i 
rivers,  comprehending  the  modern  provinces 
of  Purauiya   and  Tirhut,      The  rcmuiiia  o£ 
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tJio  capital  funnded  by  Jiiuaka,  and  tyionce 
termed  Janakapur,  aro  still    to   be  socn,  ac- 
eordiu^tx*  BachuTian,  ou  the  northern  fron- 
tier; at  tfie  Janickpoor  of  tlie  maps. 

Nearly     coeval     in  point  of    time    with 
Ayodia     was    Mithila,     the     capital     of    a 
country    of    tiie    same    name,   founded    by 
Mitliila»  the    grand  son    of  loshwaca,     Tlie 
Dame  of  Jaiiikn,  Hon  of  Mitlnhi,  eelipsed  that 
of  the  founder,  and  b-t-came  tlie   patraiiymic 
of  tluB  branch  of  the  Solar  race.     Those  are 
the  two  clvief  capitals  of  the  kiugdums  of  the 
Solar    line    described    in    tliis    early    a^re; 
though  there  were  otliers  oi'   a  minor  order, 
such  aa  Rntas,  Cham  pap  f>or»  &c.^  all  founded 
previously  to  Rama.     By  the    niimeroun  dy* 
»a**tie8  of    the  Lunar  nice  of  Bi»odha    many 
kingdoms  were    founded.     Much    has   been 
Baid  of  the  antiquity  of  Poorag;  yet  the  first 
capital  of    the  Indu   or  Latiar    race  appears 
to  have  been    founded    by  Seliesra  Arjoona, 
of  the  Hihya  triljc.     Tiiis  was  Mah*f8vati  on 
the  Nerbodda,  still    existing    in  Maheswar. 
The  rivalry  between  the  Lunar  race  and  that 
of  theSoorya  race  of  Ayodia,in  whose  aid  the 
priesthood  armed,  and  expelled  Sehesra  Ar- 
joona from  Mahosvatii  has    been  mentioned. 
A  Bmall  branch  of  these  ancient  Hibya  yet 
exist  in  the  Vine  of    the  Nerhudda,    near  the 
very    top  of    the    valley    at  Sohagpoor,    in 
Bhagel-khund,  aware  of   their  ancient  line- 
age ;  audi  though   few  iu    number,  are  still 
celebrated  for  their  valour,     Koo8Ust*hulli 
Dvvarica,  the  capital  of  Krishna,  was  found- 
ed   prior    to  Poorag,  to  Soorpoor,    or  Mat- 
hoora.     The  Bhagvat  attributes  tlje  foouda- 
tiou  of  the  city  to  Anirt,  tlie  brother  of  Icsh- 
waca,  of  tlie  Solar  race,  but  states   not  how 
or  when   the  Yada    race  became  possessed 
tliereof.     The  ancient  annals   of    the  Jessul- 
Tnor  family  of  the    Yadu    stock    give     the 
priority    of  foundation    to    Poorflg    next  to 
ilat'hoora,     and     last    to    Dwarici. — Tod*8 
liajastkan.  Yd.  L  p.  30,—W,Uon's  Hindoo 
TK  VnL  /.  p.  'iP8. 

MITHI-L.4KIU,    DuK.  Glycyrrhiaa    gla- 
bra.— L  ht  n .  I  i'q  utnue. 

MITHI  SHAK,  Bekg.  Trigonella  foonum- 
gr^ecnm* 

MITHI- VAN,  Hiwp.  Salvadora  oleoidea 
MITHIA,     Guilandina  bondiic>  also  Con- 
vallaria. 

AlITHEA.  See  Sakya-ranni, 
MITHRIDATES.  The  disruption  of  the 
empire  of  Eacratides  enabled  Mithridatos  I. 
a  Parthian  monarch,  to  seize  upon  a  large 
part  of  his  territories  ;  and  ho  made  a  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  India,  about  B.  C,  140, 
tind  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  satraps, 
Or  governors*  wci-e  left  by  hira  in  possession 
of  ilio   Pttojab,    v*\icvc    coina    uf  Parthian 
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princes  have  hmn  faund,  ibe  tkl 
are    placed    beliveeu  th«  yrji» 
B.  C- — Histonj  of  the   Fu^ji^, 
57-58.     S*^e  Gnn^kii   of  A&t«. 

MITHRAS, ft  Bactrian  «vard«i] 

sun. 

MITHRIDATES,  U.    SesKt 

MITHRAia     Sc*oKAb«L 

MITHRIDATUM,    the  Therij 

machi   or   T.   Damocmti^  of  lb 

represented  in  India  by  tbo  T^Lrtvl 

tlie  bazaars. 

MITHROPHRA?^ 

MITHUakiudof. 
vallaria  8  p. 

MITHUXKOTE,  See  Khvbi^. 

MI-THWA.   BCHM.   CUari^Mil. 

MlT-PATTAli,  HiHi>.  Mociuii 
sinius. 

MITRA.  the  sun,  the  of: 

the  ancient  Aryans,   the 

Miti-a  is   not  mentioned    lu   Lie 

Zoroaster.     In   tlie  Vc'das,  ho 

voked    alone    but    generally 

(OurauO'^)  Varuna,  thi»    btr-.rfrlT 

the   later   Iranian  n' 

as  one  of  the  Yiiyata  ;i 

he  addresses  Ahum  mazdn.     it  • 

there  were  two   furms   of  worsh^ 

India ;  the  one»doTiieatic,  iiniver»l,j 

three  times    a  day;  — the 

exceptional  i  but  both  bh  a 

mise  into  one  incongrttoy» 

gross,   and  sensual    almost    bstu 

The  worship  of  the  eicimenta  wsa 

national  faith,  with  its  offeriagi  \i 

of   the  earth,  soma    juice,  barief « 

butter.    Auitnal  sacrtfico  came  fru 

corrupted  more  arid  mon)  and  ai 

sight  altogt?ther  of    it»  origiuaj  ii 

coming  to  them    perhaps  from  thi 

mades  of  Central  Asia,     Ttie  fair  a 

that  Indra  and  fire    wor&hip    wii 

form  gn  Indian  ground,       Tlieaoi 

riginal  tribes  still  sacrifice  baffab 

animals;  but  thei'«sis  p*-  t ».,>..  ,y 

among  them.     On  thi 

miti'a   or  Agnt»nn»,    t  ..*ii 

having   beeu  the  6rsi  to    i 

rthip    both  of  Agni    and  ir  irj.. 

sakta  of  the  Veda.    Vtswai  Miliit 

was  the  name  ot  a  body  of  imot^ 

mltra,    ''  the  men,  or  people  ef  111 

Agastya,  a  irativis  of  Tibrf^i 
muni,  of  great  colebritf  to  tlie 
Southern  India.  Ho  nnf^H^J 
Tamil  In^"^"'^"..  ^^id  b  tbe 
medical  : 

lived    in    uMj    MAth 
Tarn  all  a  Q8  Bnpputio 


^^ 


Ho  is  esiiiii 
cisotttry  Jl  ii 
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nor    to    this.      According     fo     hinda 
Ag^^tya    WAS    tire  80)i  of  Mitra  and 
;ia    con}otnt.l>%  nnd   born   in  a  wat«fr- 
Klg  with   Vftsisht^ha.     Having   com- 
ihe  Vindhja  mounfain   to  Jio  pros- 
till    Ilia    return,    he    repaired    to    the 
of  ludta,  to  Kolapnr,  where  he  con* 
.  to  reside  and  appears   to  have  been 
instraraental    in    introducing     the 
iM?Hgion  into  the  Peninsula. —  Wihon's 
Theat,  Vol  \.  p.  313  RetK  W.  Tay- 
'  Dr.  Cahhrdl  As.  Soc.   Trans.   Vol  III 
\  3.  See  Hindu, 

ITRA  Sass.  a  friend,  from  raid,  Tore. 
ITKAGUPTA.  Son  of  Chandra  Gopta, 
known  to  the  Greeks   by   tlic  name  of 
Diarnachud    wafi    an     ambassador 
Greeks  of  Babylon  to  Mitra  Gupta. 
iTRA,  a  genTJS  of  shells.   See  Mo11uscj»* 
|TBA  COR  BUG  AT  A,  and  Mitra  Epis- 
See  Voluta  ve&perrilio. 
PR  A  VI ND  A.     Sans,    from    mitra,    a 
and  vid-  t*i  obtfiin. 
rRE^ITCES.     See  Fnn^\ 
^KA-CACA,     See  Lakshmi, 
^TREPflORA  HEYNEANA,  Bhmie. 

Omj*hea  Heyneana,  H.  /.  ti  T. 
liddle  Bized  tree,  growing  at  HunigaTn 
er  places  on  the   lower  Badulla  ron4 
Kandy^   np  to  an   oleTatioti  of    1,5U0 

-iitw.  En.  PI,  Zfivi  p.  a 

PRE  SHELLS.     See  Voluta  Vesper- 

SU-NO-UMI,  Rec  Japan, 
"I  GACHNI,  Hind.     An  earth,  like 
'*fl  earth. 

UA,  Hind.     Eryuginm  planum. 
|TTUKK01\   a  town  on  the  northern 
of  Siudh, 
U,  HiNP,     Rnhia  cordifolia.   Buti  ka 
moehka,  Hind    Boletus  igniarius* 
YAN,  a   Hindustani    word  fur    *'  Sir," 
wn  to  the  BedouinR  nil  over  EI  Hejaz  ; 
jways    address   liidian    mahomedanB 
word,    which    has    become  cou- 
pons, on  accoant  of  tho  low  e&teem  in 
race  is    held*     Burton^ $    Pilgri- 
'eceah  fol.  L  p.  341. 
DZHEGL     See  India, 
PEH,   See  Sacrifice. 

a  weapon  peculiar  to  certain 
,fl  the  Karaghi  and  the  I^ih- 
and  some,  like  the  Hindayli  near 
make  very  pretty  as  well  as  very 
darts.  The  hend  is  15  or  16  inches 
no  where  broader  than  an  inch. — 
'«    FUgrimage  to   Meccahy   Vol.  L  p. 


iZ}  Ab.|  in  colloquial  Arabie  l/r«t2  ; 
e  tight- fitting  inner  slippers  of  soft 
Hvan  lesLlhcr,  wora  a^  stockings  tufiide 
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ilieifi|ip«r;  Uiey  are   always  clean,  so  they 
may  be  retained   in   the  nioaque  or  on  tho 

divan* — BarioHs  Filg^rimwje  l^  Mtzcah  Vot 
II.  p,   34. 

ilJED,  also  Krasnoimjed,  Res.  Copper, 

MJEL,  Res.     Chalk. 

MJELOIZCKNUE  ;  also  Towarii»  RpsT 
Hardware. 

MLECHCHA.  A  term  applied  by  the 
]  Arian  iraniigi^ants  to  the  peoples  whom  they 
found  occupying  Lidia.  Now,  a  persoDi 
other  than  a  hJndu.  This  name  long  con- 
tiuued  to  be  applied  to  all  the  unsubdued 
Un- Aryan  tribes  in  India.  Tlie  aboriginal 
Scythian  inliabi taints  of  India  seem  to  huvo 
been  subdacd  and  transformed  from  mlech- 
chas  into  sudras,  by  slow  degrees.  In  tho 
age  of  Manu  they  retained  tbeir  indepen* 
dcnce,  and  the  appellation  of  mleehcha  in 
Bengal,  Orissa  and  the  Dckhan  \  but  ia 
the  earlier  period  which  is  I'efentjd  to  in  the 
historic  legends  of  the  Mahabarata,  the 
mleehcha  and  dasya  are  mentioned  aa 
disputing  the  possession  of  Upper  India 
itself^  with  the  Arya,  and  in  coDJonction 
with  cerUiu  tribes  connected  with  the  Lunar 
line,  thej  succeeded  in  overninning  the 
territories  of  Sagara/llje  thirty-fifth  king  of 
the  Sills r  dynasty.  The  mleehcha  are 
alluded  to  in  the  Madra  Rak&hasa,a  fact  cor-* 
roborative  of  that  drama's  being  written  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelffh  century,  when  the 
Pat' ban  princes  were  pressing  upon  the 
hindu  sovereignties.  To  the  hindu,  every 
man  not  twice  born  was  a  mleehcha. — Hind, 
TheaL  Vol  }I,  p.  251.  See  Hindoo,  India. 
kashmir  Sadm.  Mlila,  Semitic  races*  Mna* 
f^kires,  Greeks  of  Asia. 

MO^DAN.  Those  Arab  tribes  which 
are  of  a  pore  Amb  mce,  live  on  the  flesh 
of  their  boflaloes,  cows*  and  hor^^es,  and  on 
the  produce  of  some  little  ploughing.  The 
tribes,  distinguished  as  noble  by  their  pos* 
sessioti  of  camels,  arc  denominated  Aleu>el- 
Alea«er;  and  tiie  others  Mncedan.  The  lat^ 
ter  are  esteemed  a  middle  clas.^,  between 
genuine  Arabsi  and  peasants.  Niebuhr  heard 
gome  tribes  mentioned  contemptuously,  be- 
cause they  kept  buffaloes  and  cows.  The 
MofiBdan  transport  their  dwellinga  from  one 
country  to  another,  according  as  pasturage 
fails  them,  so  that  a  village  often  arises  ftud- 
dei)ly  in  a  sitnaiion  where,  on  the  day  before^ 
not  a  hnt  was  to  be  seen. — Ntebuhr^f  Tracth^ 
IW.ii.  p.  15[>  ICO. 

MOAGH A,  Tel.     Morindfi,  ^^k  ? 

MOAMERIA,     See  Singhpo. 

BIOANA,  or  Miani  or  Meynnna,  in  Bind 
and  in  Cotch,  are  mahomedaua  of  kote 
character*     See  Mob  ana. 
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MOCHA  COKFEK 

HOAR,  a  river  of  Malacca,  wbieb  rises  in 
tije  mouiJ tains  of  Pabang* 

MOAR.  NUDDY  ruus  near  Jtimtia  Kaudee 
in  BerbBmpoor* 

MOASHDR  Hi^D*  A  variety  of  magic 
sqaares. 

MOAT,  DtJK.  and  Hind.  Phaseolns.  sp. 

MOAWiYAH  IBN  ABI  SOFIAN  was 
governor  of  Syria,  biifc  renounced  allegiance 
to  All,  and  proclaimed  bimselK  klmlifof  tiie 
western  prov^incew.  The  kbalif  Moawiyab, 
after  having  (A.  D.  671-B7Q),  for  tjeven  sue* 
ceBsive  siimraers  I'enewed  the  encleavonr  to 
tak€*  Constantinople,  at  length  felt  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  Bending  envoys  to 
sue  for  p^ace  from  the  emperor  Con- 
Btantine  Pogonatus-  The  Intter  agreed,  and 
sent  the  patrician  JoanncH  PetziEfaudius  (the 
Yenyo  of  the  Gliinese)  to  Damascus  to  con- 
duct fche  negociation  with  the  Arabs.  The 
result  waa  that  the  latter  pledged  tbera- 
eelves  to  a  thirty  ye?*ra'  peace,  and  to  pay  to 
the  empire  every  year  3000  pieces  of  gold, 
fifty  fllaves  and  Hfty  horses. — Yule,  Cathay 
I  p.  60. 

MOBARKHA.  Hiud.  Adiaotuni  Inoula- 
turn  Barm,  Spr. 

MOBID,  AnAB.,  from  ahid,  Ar,  a  Parsee 
priest.  . 

MOBYK.     See  Karen  ;  Shan. 

MOCUER-CANKEL,  also  Hout  Kassie 
DuT.     Cassia  ligoca. 

MOCHA,  a  town  in  Arabia.  It  hag  no 
pretensions  of  antiquity  having  had  its 
origin  about  1430,  by  the  people  flocking 
around  tlie  learned  Sheikh  Ali  Shaduli 
ibn  Oman.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centnry,  the  English  and 
Dutch  East  India  Companiea  eatabltshed 
factories  thei'e,  and  carried  on  a  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  Indian  porta.  At  this 
time  the  revenues  amounted  to  Rs.  75,000 
per  annum  ;  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  East 
entered  its  harbour,  and  caravans  from 
Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  from  the  Eastern  na- 
tions of  Europe  flocked  to  its  markets. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  1 8  th  century  the 
French  established  a  factory  at  Moclia, 
-which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperi- 
ty. Its  trade  with  America  and  Europe  conti- 
nued unabated  until  1839  when  Aden  having 
become  a  British  Port,  Mocha  rapidly  and 
steadily  declined,  its  condition  became 
indescribably  deplorable ;  and  in  1857  its 
Costoms  dues  of  Mocha  sold  for  Rs,  4  8,000- 
The  country  around  Mocha  is  a  ban*en 
plain.  Mocha,  has  a  population  of  twenty 
thou san d . — Plapfa tris  Aden, 

MOCHA    Beko.    Hind,  Musa  sapienlnm. 
MOCHA,  See  Kvan. 
.OCHA  COkifii^i,  Sc^  Cuffea. 


MOD 

MOCHA  KAL  Tam,  Galk 
MOCnARO    MATIR— "Tb#  i 
Matir,  a  district  near  Omerkot,  oek 
SinrJbi   pa'ttoral    poetry  as  the  Al 
that  ill  favoured  land. 

MOCHA-RAS,  varietiefl  of  g 
Bombax  Malnbaricnm  or  B.  hept 
and  Hyperanthera  moringa,    S«e 

MOCHA  STONES  and  Mow  J 
Be  mi  trans  parent  caleedoniei,  iodni 
on  a     ramified    forms,    produced 
manganese,  bitumen   and  cblonti 
earth,    but   sometimes    alno,    a« 
proved  by  Daubenton  and  MacCall 
duced   by   the   presence   of  real 
bodies,  such  as  Confervte  and  Mof^ 
flneat  are  found    in    Gtrzerat^  btU 
their  name  not  from  Mocha  or  Mok 
Red  Sea,  but  from  the  word  moeh 
used  by  the  Snxon  miners  to  expri 
spots    resembling    mo?s,    thfit    di 
agate."?  of  this  kind.—  '*  B 

des  Beauj:  AtW*  in  Oi<  nd\ 

p.  433. 

MOCHA  YET,  Forgkal     C^rdm 

MOCHBAL.     Tam.,  a  Cevloot 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,       '        1 
foot  high.     Its  wood  is  w^i  \ 

<fcc.     It  producer  a  fruit    Iiuxa   nld 
extracteii. — Edije  Ctylon.  j 

MOCHI,  a  shoemaker,  a  wnrkerd 
commonly  applied   to    one  t^Vo  ]^ 
and  occupation   a    shoe^L; 
maker,  or  saddler,  in  the  | 

worker   in   leather    and 
binder  a  cabinet  or    furni  <.\ 

port  mi  t  painter.     In    S,  I  ij 

employed  in  public  otHce>,  ,.^r  i 
in  Upper  India,  to  make  pens,  i&l 
paper,  seal  letters,  bind  boiAii,  an4 

MOCH  RAS  the  gum  of  B<>mh 
phyllam^  but  also  applied  to  tlm 
of  Hyperanthera  morlnga.  OoftJi 
very  highly  astringent  dark 
much  used  in  medicine 
A  variety  of  phnl  supy 
from  the  Areca  catechu  and  \ 
cal  I  ed  saiga  ta  gond  ^  i  n  G  n  r j^ 
nessy,  p.  227.  Poicdl  Hand  ^ 
p.  397.    See  Mocha-rns. 

3fOCOA,  A  genua  of 
fiimily  Scincidffi. 

MOCRAN,  See  Kej  M. 

MOD.    Mar.    The    bcokaal 
or      ranuing  hand^writaDg 
Marathasion  ordinary 

MODA-COTTAN.  Taji, 
halicacabum. — ^Irtiin* 

MODAI  KOCHL    See  loi*. 

MODAKA,  Sisrs.  from 


^^^^ 


MOGHUL. 

MOGALINGA  MARAM  or  Mulcodi  T£U 

Sohrebcm  swietenioidea,  -R.  i.  109. 

MOGANEE,  Beng.     Pbaseolas  trilobus. 

MO-GAUNG,  See  ladia. 

MOGHELL  Tel,  also  Moghenakoo^  Tk^. 
Pandanus  odorBtissimus,  Linn, 

MOGHI  a  predatory  tribe  of  Central 
India  ;  hindua  of  low  caste,  professed  rob- 
bers. They  rai»e  from  Chittore  on  tha 
weah.     See  Bangri. 

MOGHOSTAN,  See  Kirman. 

MOGHSI,    Hind.   Marrotomia  eucliroma, 
MOGHU,  BEJiOt  Bignouia  suaveoleua. 

MOGHUL,  a  term  derived  from  the 
|]frcat  Tartar  i^  ton  go  I  tribes,  is  used  in 
India  as  a  distinciioQ  of  their  deso^^n- 
dants.  As  a  title  it  was  especially  applied 
to  the  sovereifyna  of  Delhi  of  the  hotusa 
of  Timnr,  although  they  were  equally 
at  least  of  Turk  desceot,  and  presented  in 
their  appearance  entirely  Turkish  charac- 
teristics. Mahomedans  in  India  are  divid- 
ed into  the  four  great  classes,  Syed, 
Shaikh,  Mophul  and  Pathan.  The  Arab 
shaik  are  of  three  origins,  the  Koreshi 
Mahomed*s  tribe;  the  Siddeqee;  Aboo 
Bakr's  tribe  ;  and  the  Farooqee  or  Oomer'a 
,  ^  ^  I    -   1  X  OA  I-    4   i  tribe*      The  Sved  or  Saadat  are  all  descen- 

|Vn  i^ndGumsur,  extreme  height  30  feet,  l^^^j^  ^f  Maliomed  through  his  daughter 
imference  1  foot  and  height  irora  ^be  ^.^^^^  The  Mo^hnl  however  are  ol' two 
?***^*'^^'"^'?^^''^^^  the  Irani   or  Persian  and  Toor- 

ani  or  Turkish.  The  Pathan  tribes  are 
mahomedans  from  Afghanistan,  These 
classes  may    be  and  are  often,  iudifferontly 


JfOGALL 
ODAVA    GADDI  or  Balhajamu  Tkl. 
jnperaca  cylindrical  Beattth — Saccharum 
idricum    J^.  i,   *SSL      See     Saccharum 
ildrieura. 

:ODD0R0  GOODEE,  Uru.     A   tree  of 
am  and  Gumsar,  of    extreme  height  40 

circumference  2^  feet,  and  height  Irom 
^und  to  the  intersection  of  the  tirst 
cb^  8  feet.  It  is  used  for  plough-shares 
irafters  and  burnt    for  tireivood.      Is  not 

common. — Captain  Miu:.UoHald. 

lODECCA  BRACTEATA,  lam,  Syn.  of 
hosanthes  palmata  UoA'h, 
ODEIi  or  Putcha  Ootoo  Wood, 
;ODEHA    KANNI.    Malic al.     Hugonla 

Linn, 

ODh  HfND.  a  shopkeeper. 
!ODI  KHAN  AH,  a  store, 
ODINA  KANDA.  Tu..  A  kind  of  Arum. 
ODIKA  WALLl,  Maleal.     Artabotrys 
tissiroas. 
iODIRA  KANABA3L   Mal.    Strychnos 
rina;  Lhiu,  Br. 
lODIRA-VAliLI,    Mal.     Ancisfrodadua 
tt?a n  us  :    a  1  so  Ar  tabotry a  odorat  iss i  ra  a. 
;OD00GA  VRIKSHA,  Can.  Erythrina 


ODOROO    TOBA.  Uria.    A    tree    of 


Wood  useless  except    for  fire- wood 
tree  is  common.     The  fruit  is  eaten. — 

'fi  Maciionald. 
DDUGA.  Tel.  Erythrina  suberosa.  Ro.rh. 

DDUGA    VRIKSHA,    Can,   Erythrina 

Liim,  Roj^h,  W.  aud  A, 

■DDUGA  CBETTU  Tel.  Butea  frondosa 

244;  The  fact  of  the  bright  flowers  of 

having  no  perfunie  has    given  rise 

'Xelugo  verse :  As  a  man  endowed  with 

^\  wealth  and  otht>r  qualities  is  held  in 

iteem  without  learning,  so  the  flower  of 

is  worth  Ie5?s. 
ODUGA  VlTTilJiOO,  Tbl.  Seeds  of 

frondoiia. 
OEDER.CANEEL,  Dur,  Cassia  lignea. 
OEE,  Ubja,  Gaingapiunata, 
OERRO.  It,  Mohair. 
OFDSSIL,    PERg,    fliHT)        In    Bfitinh 
any  district  out   of  Oaloutta,   Madras 
lorn  bay  towns. 

OGA  BHERI  also  Maga  bira  Tel.  Ant* 
les  Malabariofi.  R,  Br.  Ajuga  fruticosa. 
Both  Brown  and  Hevne  have  con- 
the  word  bhen\  with  bira,  the  com- 
Mme  of  various  kinds  of  Luffa. 
lOGAL,  See  Swtistika, 

LI,  Tkl.    Paudanus  odomtissimus. 


of  the  shiab  or  sunnee  sect  of  mahome 
danism.  There  are  other  smaU  sectn  and 
cWses,  as  the  Nowaet,  the  Ghair-Mehdi, 
Ishmaelee,  Ltibbay,  Bora*  Moplah  4iC, 
On  the  N.  W,  frontier  the  term  Moghol,  m 
applied  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan  who 
speak  Persian,  In  Kabul,  the  naahomedans 
are  divided  iiitoPatiian  and  Moghiil  (or  new 
Pathan)  the  latter  being  chiefly  Kuz^tilbah. 
There  are  considerable  settlements  of  Syeds 
holding  viihiges  in  jaghir.  The  mahomedans 
termed  Sheikhs  are  neither  MoghuU  Syed 
nor  Pathan,  There  are  many  resipectable 
landholders  and  some  village  coromunitiea 
who  take  the  designation  ot  Sheikh,  as  for 
inatiiiioe  the  old  proprietors  of  Lucknow, 
when  it  was  but  a  village,  Mr.  Campbell 
regards  those  in  the  north  of  India  as  poa^ 
sessing  considerable  truces  of  a  north- westemt 
origin  from  the  hilly  coontriea  of  the  North 
Western  Ariana  being  fairer  and  some  of 
them  with  high  teatures  of  the  Arian 
type,  handsome  faces,  features  and  beard«, 
Tiie  emperor  Baber,  who,  though  a  Turk 
was  him'9olf  descended  by  the  mother's  aide 
from  Mogul  ancestors,  gives  the   lolh?'*' 
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ftooo^nt    or  tlio   MosjuIh  in    liis   Rervtfic — 
**  The  liortlc  of  Moguls  bare  tiniformly  been 
the  authors  of  every    kind   of  tnlschtef  fli»d 
devastation.^*       Bein^    dispoi^pesaed    of  the 
nortlierii    parta    of  hi.s    dominions    by    tho 
IJsbecw,  Baber  determined  to  try  his  fortune 
ill    Hindoostan,    whoso   distracted  situation 
flattered  his  hopes  of  conqueat»     His  resi- 
dence at  this  time  was  at  Cabnl^  from  wlienee 
bo  nndertook  hm  firat  expedition  across   the  ;  Danya.   Oamphdl,  p.    I0c)-10l. — . 
Indnsj    in    1518,     After  this,   be  made  four'  Uixtory  nf  India  Vol.  11,    p.    Si 
othei*s:  and   In  the    fifth   (A.    D.   1525)  ho  j  .VeoiojV  p.    WuTraot^s^of    a  Hind 
defeated  the  emperor    of  Delhi,  and  put  an    2*55.     Yiih\  CUhatj  n  p,  (*-l9. 
end  to  the  dynasty  of  Ladi.     It  is  said  thiit         M001LI»  Tku  Caldera   ba^dj, 
Baber  crnssed  the  lndu9»  this  last  time,  with  '  odoratiaimua  Mogili-pii,  it»  flower 


MOHANA. 

eJ  by  the  raoe  of  the  Samtm^ 
tenth  centary,  the  weak  rule  of 

eea  w/*8  totally  overthn»w«  by  lb*  ^ 
whose  power  wa-^  not  of  hmijdutlt'A 
the  twelfth  centnry  the  khun^d  /l 
WHS  delai^ed  by  the  overw 

the  Mot;bitI  hordes   «f   Cli    .^ - 

the  U«bek!i   wore  expelled  by   Ihfi 
into  the   desert  to   the  wefit  of 


only    lOjOOO  chosen    horse;    the      euemj's 
generals,   by   their  revolts,    furnishieiif  him 
with  the  rest   of  b'r^  army.     Baber  was  the 
founder  of  the    empire  of   the    great  Mogul 
in  India,  and  w«?*,  fd'ter  Timour,  the  srr^ateHt 
genius  of  bia  race ;  hia    meraoirs,  which  ho 
wiHjte    during    the   latter   part   of  bis   life,  I 
roTQprise    one   of    the    niofit    curious    and 
interestingf     works    in    eastern      literature,  i 
The   Mogul   ia     not  a      gloomy,    intolerant  | 
fanatic  like  the  Patan^  but  g"ood  natared  and  j 
conciliatory,    who    made    it    his  policy    to 
amalgamate  the  foreigner  with  the  natives  of  | 
tho  aoiU      Qnder  the  Mot^ul,  iwXs^  manner?, 
costumes  and  tastes  a^l  took  a   new  charac- 
ter.    The  Mo^^hul  aaaume  the  siuflix  of  Beg. 
They  are  comparatively  few,  iu  number,  are 
generally    fair  people,    of  a   hirn;er   physical  , 
frame  tlian  the  Arab-Mtihomedana  atid  are  ' 
all     of     nnaaauming    manner?*.        iti     more  I 
recent  time^,  the    term     Mogbul     was    ap-  , 
pHed  by  the  nationa    of  Europe  to    the    lo- 
calities which  they    have  occupied  or  with  | 
which  they  have  traded-     With  the  Portu- 
guese the  northern  part  of  Hindustan  held 
by    the  Mo^hnl    sovereigns,       was     styled 
ilo*;or,  and  Goa  and  the  Westerti  Coast  of  | 
tho  PeninsuU  was  to  them  India,  just  as  the 
British  now    desifjnate    iis    Itvdia    all    their  , 
possessions    in     Hindustan     and     the    two  | 


MOGOR,  Mogol.a  M»iharruro 

JIOQUR,  with  Uie  missiai 
15th  century  and  tho  Portugi 
name  for  Hmdust*b  n,  held  by  tlii 
ST»vereigns  -,  with  them  Ludia  tuoakfil 
the  Wcstoru  Coast  just  iwi  with  l) 
now  India  means  Java  and 
YtiU  Calfmtf  11   p,  540. 

MOGORIUM  SAMBAC.  UicJI 
sambac.  A//. 

MOGORIU^f  TRIFLORUMJ 
num  sugu'^liroiium,  Vahl.    Wtttd 

MOGOUK,  soe  Rubj  miaea. 

MOGHA    or    MOUBi    Wwi   . 
Sambas 

HOGDLU  KADtMI  or   Kadal 
N:»nclea  cadamba      H 

MOHA    also  MuUe,    Di  k.    Hh 
Bassin   lorig-iftdia.     S«*f*  HfM»ge^ 

MOBAINrm  V  VVbLAl  a 
Kmiedv. 

iMOHAia, 

Mtiipo,  Fi-    I       MxiorrCV 

Molit,  Gicit    I       Mufi,  Murr 

The  liair  of  the  Angora  gv>i^ 
silk,  and  of  a  silvory  whiUu>«^%flw^i 
MUH A KRI,  HtNii.  BryouiA  w 
MOHAMMKRAHa  town  in  tJ 
guif  at  wliiuU  the  [udiatt  army  UpA 
when  atU'irking  Persia.  Aft*»r  m 
ctHsion  to  its  watern,  the  Shall  el 


I 


Peninsulas,    and     as    with    the    Dutch  now, 

India      meann     Jtiva,      8nmfiti*a,     atul    the  j  oHnes  a  little  more  towards  tliu  A 
Notberland  possessions  in  the    Archipelaoro.  i  ing   tbts  remainder  af  its  otmrm 
The     Moghul     dynasties     of    India   beyond     mnay  large  villar^cts^  »nd  ftJniUCir' 
palaces  and  tombs,     porticoes  and    tomplos  ,  belt^  of  date- groves  ;  aud  at  Jetij 
Imve,  however,    left  Httlo  wortliy  of   emula-  j  the   sea,  which,    at  th©  bar* 
iion.     There   are  a     few    nsefnl  sarai    and  ;  from    Mohammera,     S^-^ 
bridges,  but  of  these  many  were  erected  by  i  Khu//istan,  Arnbifitiin,  MaM»|] 
private   persons.      The    aboripinea  of    Bo»  >      MOliANA,a  Haberfnan 
kharaare  the  Tajik  whose  origin  and  timo  of  I  aippoar  to  bea  tribe  of  convei 
immigration  to  Bokhara  are  unknown  ;  pre-    own  account  of  tbeie  ongiiif 
vioustothe  oonclusioa  of  the  first*  century     "  "'  ""         " 

of  the  hijirji,  the  Arab  mahomedans  pene- 
t rated  into  their  abodes,  and  forced  them 
•^  '  ^  "A       u  nrd  to  embrace  the  new 

Cri  y^^  UokWdva  was  govei'a- 


follows  : — Whea  SolAjnifta,  i 
vid,  was  amuMuij  himacslf  by  I 
I  Cashmir,  he  met  a  bmnblo  I 
and,  altbfiUCTb  the  wisest  of 
was  pujtxled   to  coucelvc 


^^^l. 


are  not  of  rare  occiirrenee.  It  is  the  flame  m 
Affglianisttti),  and  other  parts  of  Central 
Ah/x,  where  the  raother  of  the  betrothed  tiot 
anfreqnently  conuivea  at  whafc  is  called 
Nunizad-basti,  or  visiting  the  future  bride, 
ttnkuuwu  to  the  father.  The  word,  however, 
Aunir,  Rod  there  became  the  Imsbaud  I  does  not  iraply  any  scaiidalott^  occurreuce, 
I  "ginmmo  ladye."  Her  dowry  wjis  and  of  course  wli ere  the  use  of  the  sabre  is 
^fteoond  fi?ih  caught  by  her  father,  who  !  ko  unrestrained  the  dauger  is  dimiuisiied. 
kued  to  be  a  fxt?hernmTi.     Ah   usual   in  j  In    81«dh  the   lower   classes,    sncb    as    the 


I  could  be  that  wouhl  nmrry  her.  Some 
lafterwardSf  the  prophet  king  lost  his 
I  ring  by  the  wiles  of  Siikhar,  iho  de- 
^ho  ascended  his  throue,  seized  the 
and  drove  out  its  lawful  owner, 
tosav,    impelled  by    destiny,    wandered 


MGHANA. 


JiOHOOLO. 


lales,  th«  demon  soon  lost  the  ring,  and 

found  in  tlio  stoniarh  of  one  of  the 
Tims  Salajmau  reeovored  Idn  king- 

His  wife,  who  remained  l>ehind  in  a 
if  pregnancy,  had  a  srm,  who  became 
re  of  tbtj  Xfobana.  The  Mohana  do 
^ok  like  the  Sindld  people.  Their 
are  peculiar  and  the  oomplrxion 
lark :  sume  of  the  women  are  hand- 
when   young,  but   hardship,   exposure 

air,  and  other  causes,  soou  deprive 
if  their  charms.     Tliey  are  to  b<^  found 

about  the  lakes  of  Mao  char,  Maniyar 
injur.     At   the  latler  of  these  places 

e  ruins  of  a  palace  built  byJam  Tauia- 
le  of  fhe  rnlers  of  Siudh,  who  nnirned 


itohaua  and  others,  thiuk  they  have  a 
rinfht  feo  intrigue  with  their  future  brides  : 
some  of  them  will  go  so  far  as  to  consider 
the  mother-in-law  a  subj^tiiute  for  her 
daught^fr  until  the  lattpr  is  of  an  age  to  bo 
married. — Bartons  Sindh^  pp.    titjl,  252-3, 

201-2. 

:^10HANAM  or  Chihigadnm,  Tkl,  Ba- 
ttit^is  edal's,  C/i.   a  erythrorrhiza,       822. 

HO H ANNA,  u  river  near  Hyepoor  in  Re* 
wab. 

MOHACa  rivulet  or  naddi  near  Shahzad- 
bari  in  the  ^rorndabad  circle. 

irOHARRAM,  the  first  month  of  the 
mohamedau  year  in  which  a  festival  is  held 
in  India   celebmted  bv   a  kind    of  drama  tie 


^    the  lieauttful   dnngh(er  of  a   tislier-  !  i^ presentation  of  the  events  of    that  period* 

|The  event  is  celebrated  hi  the  legends  i  See  Mohnrrmn. 

feioantry,  and   Shah  Bhetao,  the  poet,  I      MOHAS,  a  river  of  Badaon. 

fen  it  a  SindUi   immortaHty   in  one  of!      MOIiAIIT ?  also  Mohaul ?     Hi- 

fR   eflusioos.     The  M  oh  tin  a   are  by  no  I  biscus  tiliaceua. 

MOHK-KA-JFTAR,  Hnrn. 


m  moral  people.  Their  language  is 
in  the  t*actreiue,  and  cb.nstity  seems  to 
:iiown  t4D  them.  Tlie  men  are  hardy 
tdnf^trious^    but  iu earthly  addicted  to 

optnm,  and  M  kinds  of  intuxication. 
>ly,  theii'  comfortless  and  precarious 
IT  of  which  is  spent  in  or  near  the 
^'  drives  them  to  debauchery.  They 
iiirable  swirnmets,^s  mi^'hfc  be  expect- 
le  children  begin  that  exercise  almost 
as  they  can  walk.  The  Hohana, 
depraved,  are  by  no  means  irreligi- 
rbey  keep  up  regular  mosques   and 

of  worship,  with    Pu\  Mulla,  and  hU 


Rassia  loufji. 
folia,  Wiide,  3iobc  ka  tel.  Ita  oi!  Moho 
ka  phnh  its  flower, 

MOIUNI,  Sans,  from  mooh  to  be  in  fa* 
tnated.  In  hindo  mythology  the  female  form 
of  Vishnu  with  whom  Siva  associated  and 
!Mrjhitii  brnnght  forth  Ayenar* 
MOHMO.  See  Shan. 
MOHNI.KA  KAJUL,  Hind,  the  philter 
lamphlaek. 

MOHNSAFT,  Gkr.     Opium. 
MGHO,  JIak.     Biissta  latifotia. 
MO  HOE  —  ?     Hibiscus. 
MOHOOLO.  Uria.     Bassia  latifolia?  Uq. 
mrtenances  of  devotion.     The  river    der  these  nnmes,  Cwpt.  Maedonald  describes 
lldored  by  them  under  tlie  nam©  of,  a  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Oumsar,   of  extreme 
b1i  Kliizr,  and  is  periodically  propitj-  I  height  .50  feet,  oireumlercooe  8    feet,    and 
a  cast  offering  of  rice,  in    earthen  i  height  from  the   ground  to  thp   intersection 
vered   with   red  cloth.      There   are    of  t lie  first  branch, '36  feet.     Used  tor  l>mta 
diflcrent  clans   among  the    Mohana  !  and    the  flooring  of  cattle   sheds   in    often 
Their  caste  disputes    are  settled    by  ,  made  of  this  wood,  the  tree  is  highly  prized 


lad    men,    who  are  called    *'  Changa 

••  and   invested   with    full  powers  to 

iter  justice  to  thoue  who  consult  them. 

betrothaJ,   the  prudent     parenls   do 

>  can  to  prevent  the  parties  meeting, 

lowevcr,   ai*e  permitted  to  visit   one 

'V  relfttions  of  tbo  same  sex.    Among 

SOS  any   prasgastatio  matrimo- 

['  tfd    disgraotfful      but  accidents 


by  the  hill  tribes  on  account  of  intoxicating 
lifjnor  which  they  distil  from  its  flower.  Thtj 
latter  is  mad©  into  a  sort  of  sweetmeat  by 
the  Urja  race  who  mix  sugar  and  rice  with 
it.  The  fruit  in  its  unripe  state  is  boiled  and 
oaten  as  a  vegetable.  The  fruit  yields  an 
oil  termed  **  Jolo  Jelo,**  this  is  purchased  by 
the  bukals  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating 
ghee,  which  it  somewhat  resembles*  ir 
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pearance*  This  tree  and  tha  solopo  palm  , 
are  never  destroyed  by  tli*3  Koud  race  when  i 
tliey  clear  a  patch  of  jxmprlo  for  the  purpose 
of  bring*! ng  ifc  under  cultivation,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Gnnisur  rajahs,  the  rebellion  of 
any  of  the  hill  tribes  was  often  punished  by 
cutting  down  all  their  mohooio  and  solopo 
trees . — Cap  L  Macdo  ita  Id, 

MOHOR,  or  Mar,  a  Rajput  tribe  said  to 
be  *>f  Bhatti   origin. 

MOHR,  Hind.  Maleau     Pavo   cristatua, 

MOHR  Ger.  Mohair, 

MOHLl.HiND-A  kind  of  bamboo  of  Kangra. 

MOHRL     Hind.     Accmitura    napellus. 

MOHRO.     HiNtx     Qiiercus  dilatata. 

MOHR-PUNKHEE— ?  Ferns. 

MOHfiU,     HrNi>.     Quercus  dihitata. 

MO  HIT,  Sans.  From  muLa,  confusion 
or  stupefaction, 

MOHUA.  Bekg.    Basaia  latifolia,— m7R 

MO  HUN  LAL  was  the  son  t>f  rao  Budh 
Singh,  the  eon  of  rajah  Mani  Rain,  of  Kuiih- 
niir,  who  held  a  high  rauk,  with  u  cotisider- 
able  estate,  at  tlie  court  of  the  late  empercirs 
of  Dellii,  He  joined  Lt,  Alexander  Burnea 
at  Delhi  and  accompanied  bini  into  Samar- 
cand  and  Bokbura,  Lieutenant  (afterwards 
Sir  Alexander)  Burnes,  wa«  then  ass  in  taut 
resident  in  Cutijh,  bat  with  his  younger 
lirother  Charles  he  was  killed  in  Cabool, 
on  the  2nd  November  1B41. — Mohan  LaVs 
Travels,  p.  1—0. 

MOHUNNA^YENNAI— ?  Wood  oik 

MOHUR  or  Ashruffi,  a  gold  coin,  of 
India,  now  rarely  seen,  of  fifteen  rupees  value. 
so   called  from  haviug  the  sun's  image. 

MOHUR.     Pkes.     Seak 

MOHUR-BUNJ,  —  a  tributary  estate, 
to  the  S.  E,  of  tho  Colehau,    It  has  a  rajah. 

MOHURRUM.  This  is  the  first  month 
of  the  mahomedaii  year;  the  first  ten  days 
of  the  month  are  held  as  a  festival,  which  is 
celebrated  as  ChrLstmas  is,  somebimes  by 
strict  jpeligious  rites  or  by  great  festivity  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  or  ignorance  of  the 
Beets r  The  sfiiah  niahomedans  and  learned 
mabomedaas  are  generally  most  strict  in  the 
observance  of  their  religious  duties  for  the 
first  thirteen  days  of  this  month.  The 
other  months  in  succession  are  : 


Suffer, 

Kubbi  ul  Awnly 

I,    Q8  Sani, 
Jemadi  ul  Awnl 

„     UB  Sani, 
Aehrab    an     Arabic 


Rujjnb, 
Sbaban, 
Ramzan, 

Shawal, 

Zu-nl-kaida. 

word,      from ' 


'  ashr* 
&  tenth  part,  am  the  first  ten  days 
of  the  mohttrram,  or  the  ceremonies 
c»b.^erved  during  that  part  of  the  month, 
liwu^^ea  ar©  appropvVuVtd  iu  v*Uvcb   they  set 
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MOKUNA- 

up  the  AUom,  Taboot,   Sh 
ruq,   ^c,  and   Ronietimea 
mica.     These  places  are 
Kbauah  (ten  day  boas©) 
(the    house    ot  mourning); 
threshold  or  faqueer's  re^id 
Hindustan,  opulent  mahoi 
Imambaraf  and  the  sbisJis 
a  similar  practice* ^ — H^rUoU 

MOHWA.  BcNci.  Basais  Utifo 
MOL  The  Di-ditsh,  N*  Q 
Ro-Moi  and  Ke-moi,  mde  inbe« 
the  mountain  ranges  between 
Cochin  China,  and  between  C< 
and  Kambogia* — Latham  $  D^i^ 

MOHUR  PUNKHEB,  Bayr»,' 
Jnhaz. 

MOI-TAI      The  K^the  ar  M<>l 

in  94  E.  U  and  21 J  N.  L.  Soalh 

poor,  with  the    Kom-naga  in  tb( 

Lahooppa  naga  in  the  N.E.  and  tb 

on  the  west. 

MOLMOI.     King  Crabs  of 
JlOOv^EB.     Au  order  of  \m 
who  vow  perpetual  silenoe 
naked»  and  smear  their 
dung. — Cole,  Myth.  Hind.  p. 
MOiae.     Fa,     Mohair 
MOIRA,  Earl,     afr^rwiiraa 
Hastings,  Governor   Qeoerml  oi 
181:5  to  182L 
MOK.     BuRM.   Aloe  Indica. 
IMOKALL     Hi.ND.     Bra.^fHiai 
MOKE  HSO  HLAN  MA* 
mudium  sp. 

HOKETAMMATHA,     BrtM.; 
Martabau  wood.     A  tree  of 
1  cubit,  and  masimnm   len 
very  abundant  in  Martaban 
jangles,  also  all  over  the  proffi 
ally  on  the  banks  of  rivers.     Wli 
sinks  in  water :  uncommoulj 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purpai 
handle  tree,bat  still  atroog^r. 

MOKHA.  SeeMocba 
MOK  H  E RA JU.     See  Iji4ia. 
MOKKA,  Bkno,     Zeanisyi 
MOKICA.  aUo  Pemgu.  TiL, 

oleriiceus,     Llim. 

MOKKA,  Beko.  Bryonia « 
MOKKA  JUARI,  Huru.  &a 
MOKKA  JONNA  also  Mfik| 

T£L.     Zea  Mavs,  Indian 

MOKKA  TOTA  KUaA   orl 

kara.  Tel,   AmarantuJi   olc 

gigant^t,  R.  iii,  606« 

MOKKA  Vopa  TiuBigti' 
MOKNA,    Hmn.     Agmm 

See^Gangtu 
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MOLL/VLtr. 

BH,   or  Moksha,    Hind,    absorption 

deity,    erroneously   identified  with 

^  See  Nibntti. 

URBUHJ,  See  KoL 

kGAiaAL,  Tam.     Chillies. 

IQ()   KODI,     Maleal.     Piper   ni- 

inn. 

iGHA.  Tel.  Horinda  citrifolia  Linn. 

LAGHAI,    Tam.     Capsicum  frutes- 

Ijentie  pepper. 

I.GO    VALLI,    Tam.      Piper      ai- 

AKAKANAY,  Toddalia  acaleata. 
k  KAKAR  UXNAY,  Tam.     Oil  of 
i  acvileatfi  or  Toddaliti  aculeata. 
k  KOOHA,  Tkl.     Aniarantus  poly- 

AM,  Tam.     Cucomia  melo, 

ANDI,    a    piratical     race   menfcioo- 

'liny,    Arrian  aod  Ptolemy,    on  the 

coa^t  of  India,  Bear  Mt.  Dilli* 
A^GI,  See  SunderbaD. 
ASSES. 

Eng.     MioliLzzo  di  Zucchcro,  It. 
(  Fa.     MelaBfio,  Port. 

sucr^i  „       AasTiear  liquido,  „ 

I  Gen*     Patoka  Bacb&ruaja^    Rub. 

Gltz.      Miel  de  iLXUcur,  Sf. 

Hind.    Chaticaca  ,. 

bllowing  were  the  exports  from  all 
Tider  the  name  of  this  article,  bat  it 
^bly  all  jagri  or  iinretined  sugar ; 
Cwt         Tona.  Valpe  £. 
J68.59     93,708       4,d86     40,563 
J59.60     84,391        4/230     32,953 
)60-6I      64,592       *2,730     21,601 
Sports  were  principally  from  Madras 
icCulloch^  Commer^  Dictiofiarif  p.  805. 
iAY-KEERAY,     Tam.      AmarantuB 
Utis.     See  Moliay  keeray. 
E,  HrND.     Braasica  Griffithii. 
fcCH^  the  deity  to  whom,  in  sacrifice, 
lariaos  made  burnt  oflerings  of  their 

£  MACINE,  It,     MillatoneB. 

ETKDA  CANESCENS. 

ilL.  I  Snpindua  ti^traphyllus. 

hve  of  the  Circar  mountains ;  flowers 

the  time    the   eapindna  does.     The 

?  thig  tree  is  white   and  not  bo  Bervi- 

|B  that  of  the  Sapindns  rttbigiEiosaa* 

fohde  M.S.S. 

ilKIA  VARLA.     See  Graminaceee. 

iKT  RrVEH,  on  ibe  ooast  of  Canara, 

Ubout  lat  J3^7'N. 

fLA,  See  Kelat. 

iLAGA,  or  Mollagbat,  Tiif .  Capaicom 

mUf  Linn, 

iLA    CHETTU.  varieties  of  jaamine, 

^scena,  V*  moJiiflorum  (birsntnm,!/.) 

kLALU   or  Sannajfljalu  Tel.  Jasmi- 

rkulatum,  rafii—K^  i.  98. 


MOLLUSCA. 

MOLL AGTJ,TA:rt , CnpRicnm  fttinxinm ,L/W^. 
MOLLUGO  CERVJANA,  Skr.  Wand  A. 

Phornaceum  cerrmim,     Linn. 
Parpadainim,  Tam.  f  Ghimiifhahi  Bkxo. 

Parpataka,  Tel.  | 

This    plant    grows   in  Peninsular   India, 
where  it  is  emplt^yed  in  medicine. 

MOLLUGO  tiPEKGULA,  Ltfm.  Gyen-ga 

BURM. 

MOLLU  KATTRI  KAI,  Tam.  the  Brinjal, 

or  eg^- plant,  Solanum  melongena, 
MOLLUSC  A,  or  Mollnscs. 

Hftlakia,  Grkkr. 

Svpi,  HlwK 

CoQchilia,  It. 

Conca.  „ 


Peice  d©  niccbio 
PescJtdo 


Pit. 

Gem. 


Conchudo* 

ConcluL 

Kiliiijii. 

Mafti. 

Silakalo, 


Tam. 


T£l, 


Midlusc  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  nif»!lis,  soft,  and  molluscs  are  an i mala 
whose  bodies  are  soft,  bnt  are  mostly  protect- 
ed by  an  external  shtdl.With  naturalists,  the 
whole  of  the  animals  of  ilie  world  are  arrang- 
ed as  under, 

Kingdom,  ANIMALIA. 

Sub- Kingdom  i  ;  Vertebbata, 

Clasa     i.  Mammalia.  I  Class  iii.  Reptilfa. 
„      ii.  Aves.  |       „    17.  Pisces. 

Sub- Kingdom  ii  Mollusca. 


Class  {.Cephalopoda. 
Ciaas  ii.Ga.'^teropoda. 
Class  ii).  P^^eropoda. 


Class  iv.Brnchiopoda. 

Class   v.Concbifcra* 

,,     vi.  Tunicata, 


Sab-Kingdom  Iii  ;  Articulata, 


Clasa 


lusecta. 

Arachnida, 

Crustacea. 


Claas  iv. 


Cirripeda. 

Annelata* 
Liituzua. 


Snb- Kingdom  W  ;  Rapiata. 


kjcuiikmu 


Class     i.  AcaVepha 
„      ii.  Kchiuoder- 
mata. 

Class  iii.  Zoopbyfa. 
The    four    different 


CI,  iv.Foraminafera. 
CL  V,  Infusoria. 


ff  Ti^Amorphozoa. 
types  upon  wbicb  all  1 
known  animals  are  consti-ncted  constitute 
aa  many  natural  dinsions  or  sub-kingdoms. 
The  iiritt  of  these  primary  groups  is  charac- 
terized by  an  internal  skeleton  of  which  the 
essential  or  ever  preseutpart  ia  a  backbos^i  , 
composed  of  nntnerous  joiuts  or  vertebr»« 
These  are  the  beasts^  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes, 
and  are  known  aa  the  vertebral  a  or  verte- 
brated  anlmals,meaning  animals  with  a  back 
bone. 

The  second  type  is  the  mollnsca  or  soft  | 
bodied  animals.  Insects ;  spiders,  crabs 
and  worms  whose  bodies  have  many  joint* 
or  articulations,  called  the  Articulata  form 
the  third  auh-kiogdom,  and  the  fourth  istbo 
star-tisbes,  sea  jellies,  coral  autmala  and  the 
countless      microscopic     creatures     whichj 
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swarm  in  ilic  Traterfl,  The  mollnsca  are 
related  to  the  zoopliytea  by  Mie  affiDiby  of 
their  simpler  forms,  and  tlie  Iiigber  classes? 
<if  t hom  to  the  fishes.  So  far  nn  geoloGfioal 
researches  hnve  gone*  the  four  lertdinu: 
typcsofanmrnl  etrncstiire  have  existed  aim ul* 
taueou.Hly  from  the  very  beginning  of  life 
on  the  globe,  and  thoogh  perpetaally  vary- 
ing in  the  form  under  which  they  were  raa- 
uifesfced  they  have  never  since  entirely  ceaaed 
t<3  exist.  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward  arranges  the 
mollu8c/i  as  nnder. 

CLASS  L  CEPHALOPODA.    CEPHA- 
LOPODS, 

ORDER  L     DIBRANCHIATA. 
SECTION  A.     OCTOPODA. 

Famihj  L    Argon AUTin.^, 
Okthts,  Argonmifca.  Argonont.  or  paper  Bailor; 
recent^  4  sp.,  jossU^  1  ep.  Syti.  octhoe,  naii- 
iitas« 

FamUtf  II.     OcTOPODiD^:. 

Grseka.  OoiropuK,  rec.  46  sp*  Syn,  cistopus. 
Sub-genus,  TrenumtopuR.  rec.  2  8p. 
Pinnoctopiis,  Finned  octopns,  rec,  1  species* 

P,  cord i for njta. 
Elodone*  rcc,  2  ppecies. 
C/irroteuthis.  rec.  1  spectes.     C.  Miilleii. 
Pbiloiiexi».  rec.  6  species. 

'  SECTION  B.     DECAPODA. 

Fanultf  III.    TtciTTHm^. — Calaxaries, 
or  Squios, 

Sub-famUij  A,     Mtop8ID.e.     Ef/f"^  covered  by 
the  skin. 

Genera.  Loligo.   Calamary,  rec,  21  sp.  Sijn, 

ten  this. 
Suh'fffintis,  Tendopgis,  fosFil,  5  irp. 
Gonatus.  rer.  1  species  j  G*  amtena. 
Sepio ten  this.  rcc.  1  3  sp, 
Belotenthis.  /ovS,¥/7,  6  sp. 
Ocoteiithis,/<x«.^/7,  9  gp.  Syn^  belemnosepia. 
Leptoteuthis.  fossiL 


Cranehia.  re.c.  2 


«p. 


Sepiola,  rcc.  6  sp. 
8nb-gewis,  Rossia.  rec.  6  sp. 

Stib'/amily  B.    OfoOPSiDJE.    Eyes  naked. 
Loligopsia.  rec.  8  Hp. 
CheiiH3  tenth  is.  rec.  2  sp. 
Histio ten  this,  rec,  2  sp. 
Ooycho  ten  this.     Uncinated  calamary,  rec,  0 

ep.  Syfi.  ancistrotentbis.  onychia* 
Eooploteuthis.     Armed  Calamary,  r#c,  lOsp. 

Syn,  ancistrochirna  and  abralia.  ocfcopo- 

dotentbis, 
Oinm»st:rephe8<      Bagittated  calamary,   rec, 

14  8p. 


MOLLUSCA 
Family  IV.     Bern 

Genera,  BeleraniteR./o***/,  100  fqj}. 

The  belenniitcs  have  been  t^-^^  -: 
by  the  presence  and  fv*'^ 
the  sariace  of  tlie  guard. 

Secfiox  I,     AcoiLL 
S^uh'BCctwii  K     Aciiarii,  20  sp. 
2,     Clavati,  S  *»p. 
Section  II.     GArrjiojtKix 
Suh'Sectwn  L     CanaHcalaU,  5  spw 
2.     Hastah*,  19  pp, 
Secium  III.      NoTOCiBLI,  9  I 
Belemnitella*/Wi7,  5  Rp* 
Acanthoteuthis./oJiifi/,  Syn,  kelen^ 
Belemnoteuthis.  recent^  sL\9oftmil, 
Co  note  nth  is,  fossil. 

Family  V.     SiPiAUJ, 

Qbneea,  Septa,  rec.  30  sp.  /omi7, 

bilosepia. 
Spii'nljrostra  fotsiL 
B(^lopf^ra.  /o/»ir//,  2  sp. 
BeJemnosis.  fossil. 

Familtf  VI.     SFiBCLiCJb 
Qekus,  Spirola,  rec.  8  »p, 

ORDER  XL     TETEABRANCfl 

Family  I.     NACTiumjL 

Genera.  Nantilnt.  tee. 2 or  4  spv/oi 
Suh-yefiera,  Atnria.  foml,  4  sp. 

?  Di8c\teB,  ff*$$iL 

TemnocbeUofi. 

Cryptocenyu  /&$nH 
Litnites. /d#»tZ  15  sp^Sfm,  h 

lite«. 
IVocboceras.  fogti}^  \  $  s{w 
Clymenia./aMif.  43  «p. 

Family  II.     OfttffOCttAT 

Gent^ra.  Orthocerag.  /t>wi7,  125  ( 

niocerns,  eyclocerag* 
Sab-genera,  Camoroc<*ra«.  f^rmi^ ! 
A  cti  nocenw.  f^f^^f  ^  < 
Orrnoo^raa.  fifSMily  '4i 

Urironiflk/cWJli,  ! 

I  >  li  doceras,  fa^tHf  1 
Gonioceras* 
Gompboceras.  fossil,  10  ?p    -^^ 

poterioceras. 
Oncoceras.  /awif,  S  «p, 
Pbragmoceras./<7ir*i2,  8  gp. 
Crytoceras.  fosgitj    36  ap.   6f 

aploceras. 
Gyrooenw.  fosnU,  1 7  up.  Syn,  \ 
Ascoceras.  foml^  7  sp, 

Famuly  IIL    Ahuo 

GeiTfiiA.  Goniaiittts. /Ami,  IM)^] 
Bactrite^ /o5#*7,  2  sp. 


^i5^^ 


^ 
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'os$U,  26  sp.  I 

8./o««Z,  580sp.  I 

fossil^  9  Rp.  8yn,  tropseum.  j 

fossil,  19  pp. 

IS.  fossil,  38  sp. 

fossil,  17  sp. 

s.  fossil,  II  8p. 

fossil,  27  sp. 

bmZ,  58  sp. 

%8.  fossil,  7  sp. 

fossil^  11  sp. 

I.     GASTEROPODA.     GASTE- 
ROPODS. 

i  I.     PROSOBRANCHIATA. 

)N  A.     SIPHONOSTOMATA. 
IVOROUS  GASTEROPODS. 

L     Str6mbid«.    Wing-shells. 
trombus.  Stromb,  rec.  60  sp,  fossil, 

;.  Scorpion-shell,  rec.  lOsp./owiZ, 

I,  fifyn.  fasus,  rec.  5  sp.  fossil,  70  sp. 
?  Spii-igera.  fossil,  6  sp. 
Terebellum),  rec.  1  sp.  fossil^  5  sp. 

FamUy  II.     Muricid^. 

[arex.  rec.  180  sp.fossUf  160  sp. 
5.  8  sp.  fossil,  8  sp. 
c.  120  sp.  also/owiZ,     ?  sp. 
Frog-shell,  rec,  50  sp.  /os«i/,  23  sp. 
'.  1 00  sp.  fossil,  45  sp. 
ir.  tec.  16  sp.  fossil,  28  sp. 
.  rec.  70  sp.  fossil,  'JO  sp. 
I.     Cynodonta. 
Latirus. 
Lagena. 
a.  rec.  70  sp.  /o5ff»7,  60  sp. 
)i8.  rec.  8  sp.  fossil,  1  sp. 
Fig.shell,  rec*  39  sp,  fossil,  30  sp. 
I,  Fnlgnr. 

Mvristioa. 
piudle-shell,    rec.   100    sp.   fossil, 

I,  Tropbon.  rec.  14  sp.  hho  fossil. 
Clavella.  rec.  2  sp.  hIso  fossil. 
Chrjsodomas.   rec.    12    sp.   also 

fossil. 
Pusionella.  rec.  7  sp.  also/omZ. 

Family  III,     BocciNiDiE. 

Buccinum.     Whelk,  rec.  20    sp 
30  sp. 

.  Cominella.  12  sp. 
iva.  rec.  6  sp.  fossil,  5  sp. 
K.  rec.  26  sp.  /omi7,  3  sp. 
rec,  and  /o«#jiZ. 
.     Auger-shelJ,  rec.  109  sp.  /mwZ, 


MOLLUSCA. 

Eburna.     Ivory-shell,  rec,  9  sp. 
Nsssa.  Dog- whelk,  rec,  68  sp.  /om7, 19  sp. 
Sub-genera,     Cylleue.  rec,  and  fossil. 
?  CycloDassa,  rec. 
Phos,  rec.  30  sp. 

?  Riugicula,  rec.  4  sp.  fossil,  9  sp. 
Purpura.  Purple,  rec.  140  sp.  fossil,  30  sp. 
Suh'g&iius,     Concholepas. 
Cnma. 
Rapana. 
?  Purpnriua.  /o*«i/,  9  sp. 
Monoceros.  rec.  18  sp.  also/o^^iZ. 
Pedicularia.  rec.  1  sp. 
Ricinula.  rec,  25  sp.  fossil,  3  sp. 
Planaxis.  rec.  1 1  sp.  also  fossil. 
Magi  1  us.  rec.  1  sp.  ? 
Cassis.     Helmet-shell,  rec.   84  sp.  fossil, 

36  sp. 
Oiiiscia.  rec.  6  sp.  fossil,  3  sp. 
Cassidaria.  7*ec  5  sp.  fossil,  10  sp. 
Dolium.     The  Tun,  rec.  14  sp.  fossil,  7  sp. 
Suh-geniis.     Malea. 

Harpa.    Harp-shell,  rec,  9  sp.  /o«*iZ,  4.  sp. 
C 'lurabella.  rec.  200  sp.  fossil,  8  sp. 
Sub-genus,     Columbellina.  rec.  ?   and  /om2, 

4  sp. 
Oliva.  Olive,  Rice-shell,  rec,  117  sp.  fossil, 
20  sp. 
Sub-genera,     Olivella.  recent. 
Scaphula.  recent. 
Agaronia.  recent. 
Ancillaria.  rec.  23  sp.  fossil,  21  sp. 

Family  IV,     C0NID.B.    Cones. 

Genera.  Conns.    Cone-shell,  rec,  269  sp.  fosn 

sil,  80  sp. 
Sub-genus.     Conorbis,  fossil. 

CiMiara,  rec.  50  sp. 
Pleuroforaa.  rec.  430  sp.  fossil,  300  sp. 
Sub' genera.    Drill  ia. 

Clavafula. 

Tomella. 

?  Clionella.  rec. 

Matigelia.  rec. 

Bela. 

Defrancia. 

?  Laishesis.  rec. 

Daphnella.  rec.  and  fossil. 
Family  V.     Volutidjb. 

Genera.  Voluta.     Volute,   rec.  70  sp.  fossil. 
80  sp.  "^  •^       ' 

Sub-genera.  Volntilfthes.  rec,  1  sp.  o,\so  fossil. 
Scaphella.  rec.  and  fossil. 
Melo.  rec.  8  sp. 
Cymba.     Boat-shell,  rec.  10  sp. 
Mitra.  Mitre-shoU.  rec.  350  sp.  /omZ,90  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Imbrioaria. 
Cylindra. 
Volvaria.  fossil,  5  ?  sp. 
Marginalia,  rec.  90  sp.  fossil,  80  sp. 
Sub-genera.     Hyalina.  rec. 
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Family  VL     CYPa-niD^,    Cowries. 

Cowry*  tec.  150  sp./wtjii, 


Genrra.  Cyprffla. 

78  sp. 

Sub-genera*     Cyprovula. 
Lupouia. 
Trivia,  ree,  30  sp. 
Ei-ato.  ree,  8  sp.  fussil,  2  isp. 
Ov^alura.  fee.  36  ^p.  fossil^  1 1  sp. 
8nb-gtinu3.     Ctilpurua.  rec, 

SECTION  B     HOLOSTOMATA. 
SEA.SNAILS. 

Favtily  L    Katicidjk. 

GB!?bra  Natica.  rec.  90  ep,  fossil,  260  sp> 
Sub-genera.     Nuticopsis.  fossil ^  7  sp. 
Ke^'erifa. 
LiiTiatia,  receiiL 
Globulus,  fasbil. 
Polinice'S, 
Oerniua. 

Katicella.  fosgit,  19  sp. 
SigaretaB,  rec  26  pp.  /o*4fi7,  10  sp. 
Buh-genus,  Naricina.  tec.  aud/o**/^. 
LatiieiliHa,  rec.  5  Rp. /f>mi,  2  sp. 
Nfirica.  r^e.  6  sp.  fossil,  4  ep. 
Velutiua,  ?'fc.  4  ap,  fossil^  3  sp. 
St*&-^flnit*.     Otina.  recenL 

FaxniUj   JL   PVBAMtDELUDJ:. 

Oknbra.  Pyrftmid^lb.  rec.  11  sp./cmi,  I2sp. 

Odoatomm.  rec.  ?  fi,p,  fossil,  15  sp   ? 

Clieruuitzia.  rec.    4?  8p./<?m/,  180  sp. 
Suh- genus,     Eulimella.  rec. 

Ealima.  rec.  15  Rp. /om/,  40  gp. 
Suh-genug.  Niso,  rec.  5  tp.  fossil^  3  sp. 

Styliiia.  r^c.  6  sp. 

Loronema.  fossil,  75  sp. 

Maerocbeihis.  fossil^  12  sp. 

?  Ac  lis,  r^T.  aiul  fossil  ?  bp. 

Family  II L    CERiiHUDiK.  Cekitrs. 

Geneiu.  Ceritliiam.  tfc,  100  6p,/o*5i/,460sp. 
Sub-geiiera.  iihiiioclnvis. 

Binium.  rec. 

Triforis.  rec.  30  sp»  also  fosuL 

Ceritliiopsis.  rec. 
Pot  am  idea.     Fresh- water  Cerites,  rec.  and 

JUHSIL 

Sub*  getter  a,    Ceritliit^ea.  rec. 

Tert^bnilia.      (Ceritli,  Telesco- 
pium).  rec, 
Pyrazua.  rec. 
Lainpauia.  rec. 
Nevitisa.  fossil^  1 50  sp. 
Snb*genera.  Ned  men,  50  p. 
Neriiiella. 
Trocbalia. 
Ptygmaiis, 
PFastiglcUa.  fouil 


MOLLUSCA 
Aporrlniis.  rec,  3  bp.  /W*r7,  SOO 
Biratbiolaria.  rec.  5  sp. 

Familif  TV.  Mklaxuuj^ 

GENKfJi.  Helauia,  rec.  160  tp,  fom 
Sub-geuera.  Melaiiatria^  r«c.  aod  J 

Vibex,  nee. 

CeripljaHiit.  rt ''. 

Iiemii!}iiia&.  r^  . 

!MehifusuH.  «vv 

Melutoma,  rt''. 

Auculotos. 

Atfitiicula, 

PChilostoma.  /mmX 
Paludomus,  rfc.  10  tp. 
Melau(5p8i8,  rec,  20  sp*  /cwfil, 
Sub-genus,  Fir^ua,  rec,  4  ^p. 

Fiwnhj    V.    TuaSJTKLLISl 

Genera,  TurrileUa.  rec.  50  ffp,/< 

Sub-gcfiera.  Prut*>. 

31«^sjilia.  rfc,  and  ^^ 
Cieciim.  rtv.  2  sp.  f^ttsU,  4  «p 
Voi'metas.WQrru-s'bi»lLrcc.  al*o^/ 
T  8ub-genus.  Spirnglyphas,  recfn*. 
Siliquarift,  rec.  7  bp.  fos9il^  10  I 
Scalaiiu.  Weiitle-U*.4p,  rec,  lOl 
100  ep. 

Favtihj  VI,    Liroaciiiti 

GfiNKHA,  Litiriiia.     Periwinkle, 

fossU^  lu  sp. 
Sub-genet  a,  Tectarta,  n*<j. 
Modulus.  »*;e. 
Foh^arus.  ree,  also  /» 
Hi  St' 11a.  »*cc. 
Sobirinni.  iStiur-case  ahel)^  rm.  I 
«i7,  50  sp. 
i&>M6-<^d««jro.  Toriiii>i.  tec.  nl 

?  Phorus.     Citrrier-.vlii  li,    i-:_\ 
LarniiH.  rec,  itlso  fi^sfit,  \  tip 
p  Liliapa,  rt»c.  iils»i  fasjtil^  I  sp. 
EiMsoa.  ri?c.  70  gp.  fossii^  100  >(». 
Sub^genera.  IXh^oiuA^  jvr,  also  /win 

Hydrubia,  /(.^nf,  10  >| 

Svucera.  r^. 

Kematara.  fo^tiL 

JellVcysta.  r«.  2  sp. 
Skenoa  rec,     r  sp. 
?  Truncuroita,  Loopiri^.siiail,  i 
?  Lttiioglypbus.  rtv.  ?  ap. 

Famibj  YU.  Palu 

Genera.  Paludiuft.    Hirer 

fosifil^  50  »p. 
Sttb-geavs*  BitlitniiL  r*y 

AmpttlJana.   Appl^^aitaa,  orl 


MOLLUSOA. 

nera  Poratis. 

Marisa 

Asolene,  recent 

Lanist^s,  recent. 

Meladomua. 
aphibola,  rec.  3  sp. 
^ata.     Valve-shell,  rec. 


6 


sp. 


fossil^ 
91  sp. 


fossil^ 
60  sp. 


Family    VIII.    Neritid.e. 
k.  Neiita.     Nerite,  rec.  IIG  sp. 

nera,  Neritoma.  fossil. 

Noritopsis.  rec.  1  sp./omZ,  20  sp. 

YelateH.  fossil. 
5lns./o««iZ,  3  sp. 

tina.   Fresh-water  tierite,  rec.    76   sp. 
ml.  20  sp. 
IccUa.  rec.  18  sp.  ^ 


Family  IX. 
K.  Tarbo. 


TuRBINIDiE. 


Top- shell,  rec  60  sp,  fosiif, 
360  sp. 
Phnsianella.  Pheasatit- shell,  rec.  25 

sp.  fossil,  70  sp. 
Imperator.  rec  20  sp.  ? 
Troohna.  rec.  150  sp.  fossil,  360  sp. 
nera.  Pyramis.  rec. 
Gibbula.  rec. 
Margarita,  rec.  17  sp. 
Elenchus.  rec. 
ilia.  rec.  10  sp. 

odonta.  rec  10  sp.  ?  also/ossiZ. 
hinula.  rec.  20  sp.  fossiU  30  sp.  ? 
»era.  Liofcia.  rec.  6  sp.  also/o^5i7. 
ColloTiia.  rec.  k\so  fossil. 
Cyclostrema.    rec.    12    sp.   also 
fossil. 
rbis.  rec.  Tihofossilj  5  sp. 
iphalns.  fossil,  80  sp. 
tte.?.  PhatierotinuR.  fossil. 
atella.  rec,  20  sp. 
^us.  Gena.  rec.  16  sp. 
eripia.  rec.  3  sp. 

Family  X.  Haliotidj:. 
.  Haliotis.  Ear-shell,  rec.  7 6  sp.  fossil, 

4  sp. 
iis.  Deridobranchns,  rec. 
atia.  rec.^  12  sp.  fossil,  18  sp. 
nrella.  rec.  5  sp.   fossil,  4  sp. 
•otomaria.  fossil,  400  sp. 
Hi*.  Scalites.  fosnl,  8  sp. 
(hisonia.  /nMii,  50  sp.  i 

aotoma.  fossil,  10  sp.  1 

•us.  fossil,  2  sp.  I 

lina.  Violet-snail,  rec.  6  sp.  \ 

Family  XL  Fissurellid^.  i 

j 
i.  Fissnrella.  Key-hole  limpet,  rec.  120  j 
wilf  25  ep.  i 


MOLLUSCA. 
Sub-genera.  Pupillia.  rec. 

Fissurellidsea.  rec.  3  sp. 
(Machroschisma).  rec. 
Lucapina.  rec.  3  sp. 
Pnneftirella.  rec.  2  sp.  also /om^. 
Rimula.  rec.  also/o^,  3  sp. 
Emarginala.  rec.  26  sp.  fossil,  40  sp. 
Sub-genus.  Hemitonia. 

Parm6phoru8.  rec.  10  sp.  fossil,  3  sp. 

Family  XII.    Caltptrjbidj:.  Bonnet-limpets. 
Genera.     Galyptraaa.  Cup-and-saucer  limpet 
rec.  50  sp.  fossil,  30  sp 
Sub-genera.  Crncibnlnm.  rec. 
Troohita.  rec. 
Crepidula.  rec.  40  sp.  fossil,  14  sp. 
Pileopsis.  Bonnet  limpet,   rec.  7  sp.  fossil, 

20  sp. 
Sub-genus.  Amathina. 

Platyceras.  fossU,  20  sp. 
Metoptoma. /owi7,  7  sp. 
Hipponyx.  rec.  10  sp./owiZ,  10  sp. 
Sub-ge^ius.  Amalthea.  rec. 

Family  XIII.   Patellid^.  Limpets. 
Genera.    Patella.   Rock  limpet,  rec.  100  sp. 

fossil,  100  sp. 
Sub' genera.  Nacella.  rec. 

Scutellina.  rec.  7  sp. 
AcmsBn.  rec.  20  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Lepeta.  rec. 

Pilidiam.  rec. 
Gadinia.  rec.  8  sp.  fossil,  1  sp. 
?  Siphonaria.  rec.  30  sp.  fossil,  3  sp. 

Family  XIV.  DentXliadj:.  Tooth- shells. 
Genera.  Deiitalium.  rec.  30  sp.  fossil,  70  sp. 

Family  XV.  Chiton id^. 
Genera.  Chiton,  rec.  200  sp.  fossil,  24  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Chiton,  rec. 

Tonicia.  rec. 

Acanthopleara.  rec. 

Mopalia.  rec. 

Katharina.  rec. 

Cryptochiton.    Saw-duafc  Chiton. 

rec. 

Acanthochites.  rec. 

Chitonellus.  rec.  10  sp. 

Grypho- chiton,  rec. 

Helminthochiton.  fossU. 

ORDER  TI.    PULMONIFERA. 

SECTION  A.  IN-OPERCULATA. 

Family  I.  Helicid^.  Land-snails. 

Genera.   Helix,  rec,  inclnding  snb-genera, 

1 ,200  sp.  fossil,  50  sp. 

Sections;  Acavns.  H.  hiemostoma. 

Geotrochns  (lonchostoma.) 
Polygyra.  H.  polygrata. 
Tridopsis.  H.  birsiita. 
Carocolla.  H.  lapicida. 
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Sjih^genera»    Aua&toma,    H.  globulosa.    rec. 

4  8 p. 
Hypostoma.  tec. 
hychuvi^,  foxHlt  'S  sp. 
Streptasiij.H.  coiitusa.  ree.  24  ap. 
Sagda.    H.  epiistyliam,  rec.  3  sp. 
Proserpina  (uitida),  6    «p.   al^io 

J'osyiL 
Helicellft.  H.  eellnna,  90  sp. 
Stenupuis      (crueutiitus),     Syn, 
Nanina.  Aiiopbanta.  rec. 
70  Kp. 

Vitrinft.     Glaas-snail.  Sijn.  Helicolimax.  rec. 

64*  sp. 

Sub-genera,  Dautdebardia,  (Helinophanta).  V. 

brevip^w.  fee,  S  ap. 

Simpulopsis  (tiulculQsaj.rec.  Ssp. 

Saccmea.    Amber-snail,   rec,    QS   sp.   also 

Suh*gemt3,  Ornalonjx.  rec.  Z  np, 

BuUmua. 
Sections;  OdoatoBtomas  (girrgautmas),  rec. 

13  sp. 
Pacbyotis. 
Prti'tula,  rec, 

Gibbii!^  (Lj^onneiianu^).  ret\  *i  sp, 
Btibmulas.  ret\  300  sp. 
Ziia. 

Azeca.  rec,  650  i«p, /ojr*v7»  30  sp. 
AcLatioa,    Agate-sbdl.   rec,    120  Rp. 

fossil,  14  sp, 
Suh-genera,  Gland ina.  rec.  *tO  sp. 
Actiatiuella,  rec,  28  sp. 
Pupa.  ChrvsnIi.H-sbelL  rtc.  160  sp. 

Sub-gentut.  Vertigo,  rec.  12  «p, 

Cjlindtella.     Cjlinder-stiail,  rec,  50  ep. 
Balea.  rec.  8  sp.  Stju.  P^osnlus. 
Suh-gentie^  Megaspira.  reo.  1  ¥ip.  fossil^  1   sp. 
TornattsIUtia.  rec.    11    sp.    Si/n.    Strobilus. 

El&smatina. 
Pax  ill  ua. 

Clausilia.  ree.  200  sp.  fomil,   30   sp,   ;Sf|fn, 

Cochbdiua, 

Family  II.     riiMACiD,€.  Slugs, 

Genera.  Li  max.  Slag,  rnc,  '22  sp.  also  foasU, 
Suh-genm,   GeomalHCus  (maoulostis).  rec. 

Incilaria.   Stjn.    Meghimatiura.  rec. 
Sub^genus,  Phi  lorn  yeas*  rec, 

Arioa.  Land-sole,    rec,    6    sp.   also  fosltiL 
(Syu.)  Limacella. 
Sub^geniis.  PlectropTiorns.  rec. 

Piirmaeeila,  ree.  7  sp.  St/n.  ?  Peltella. 

Testaoella,  ree.  3  sp. 

FamUij  in.   Oncidudje, 

Geniiu.  Oncidinm.  rec.  IGsp. 

JS?''  -■  ?  BiichaDatiia.  rec. 


molluscaJ 

Fii&ithj  IV\  huiSM 
Gene  El,   Linmeea.     Poud-; 

Stih-gentis.  Ampbtpepleft*  /tM«] 
Cbitinia.  Cbilian-anail.  Sgn^ 

UnpLJ 
Pbysa.  Syn.  Balin.  RiricoUi. 

201 
Aucjlus,  River- limpet^  re 

Sub-geii^ra.  Valletta  (oblong«}(t  ( 
recS 
Liitia  (neritoideH). 
Planorbis,   Syn.    Coret>    rt^ 

Family  F.  Acrftv 

Gbnera,  Auricula,  Syn^  * 

Geovultt.  fee,^ 
Siih-genera,  Pol  yd  onto.  rea. 

Pedipes.  rec,  iklBofM 
ConoviiluB.  Syn,  Melamptis* 

Carychinra.  Syiu  Anrtcella 

SECTION  B.  OPERCri 

Family  VL  CYCtOfiTOMmi 

Genera.  Cyclosfcoraa.  Syn.  LcKyutnJ 
rrr,  SOsprt^ 

Siib^gene^^a,  Otopoma  ( f b  I ; 
Clit)anopoma  i 
Hi r^ tula  (r«6cia>,  r^\ 
RualiH  (hicrogJypHiii 
PomHttas  (macalfl 
?  FenissinB.  fos$il^  I  .*p, 
Cyclophoras.  rwj.  90  sp. 
Suh-gowra.  Ptcpooyclos  (ropostriijl 
Cyclatus  (fuaceMMUisU 

Leptopoma     r  perl  odd 

Lomasioma   {cjX\ 

Ciuspedopoma  (lacid^ 

Diplommatiiui 

Pupina.  ret,  B  %p, 
Snh-genn4i,  Khegostofiia  fnn»M 
Helicina,  Syit.  OMgyra. 

palHna.  PitomS 
Suh-geneya.  Lucidella  (atir^oli 
Trnch»t«»na  (pitk 
Alcadia.  rec    17 
StoastoroA.  rec.  19  sp. 

Fama^  VfL  ACIC 
GbHCRA.  Aoioula,  rw,  5  8^ 


UeoicieUuiii.   rtc. 


m^ 


mollusca. 
erm.  opistho-beanchiata. 
:tion  a.  tecti-branchiata. 

Family  I.    Tornatkllidac. 
LA.  Tornatella.  Syn,  Actceon.  Dactjlns, 
P  Monoptygma.  tec.  16  hp./oMily  70  8 p. 
mera,  Gjlindrites.  fossil, 

Acteouina.  fossU,  30  Rp. 

ActeoDella./amZ,  11  Hp. 

Aoteon  GalM&Detiana.  fossil. 
alia.    Sy^u   Avellaua    and    Ringinella. 

fossil,  2Q  up. 
^cula. 

tneoncha. /omi,  6  Rp. 
igera.  fossU^  8  sp. 
)6toin&.  fostH^  4  hp. 
erodonta.  fossil^  8  sp. 
aatiBa.  ree,  15  sp. 
HUM.  ?  VolTula-/t/«/7. 

Family  II.    BrtLiDJE. 

k.  Balla.  Babbl<s«bell.  Syn.  H^minM 
(Jtjdatis),  rec.  50  sp.  /o#»t/,  70  *»p.  ; 
■«ra.  ?      Ciyptoptlialmus    (smaragdt-  \ 

nas).  rec. 
Phaneroplfaalmiis  /XaotlioiieiLi). 

rec. 
Liateria  (GbuieoneiJa).  re<. 
Sw  r-?*.  7  jtp. 

sLua.  reir.  20  icp  f'j*sH^  •>  sp. 
luipbTTa.   rec   -S   «p.   5jrk.  Utn^vlsa, 
Bbixorcs.  IHaphsBau 
sirvm.  Sjrs.  BollifA.  Hj'iaUca.  BqI  i- 
bela.  rw-.  10  *p. 
iLaiider,  rw   5  ^  f^*m^.  *  sp. 
Bft.  rer.  10  sp.  m^fjmu, 
MM.  Cl>ddo£CT».  rK-. 

.Svii.    Aaera.    E  j</i2:«csl   R««k>. 

F'BBaZf  UL    A^^^tiATA 


MOLLUSCA. 
Faviily  V.    Phvluuui>.«. 
Genera.  PliylJidia,  rtc.  4  sp. 

Uipliyllidia.    /^^n.   PlanrophyllidiR. 
Lingoalla,  rsc.  4  iip« 

SECTION  B.    NUDIBRANCIIIATA. 

Family  VL     VofiiVM.     Ska-LIMOK*. 

Gehera.  Doris,  recent, 
Sub'genus.  Otieidoris.  rec, 

Goiiiodoris.  rec.  2  sp. 

Triopa.  Syn,  Psiloceros.  rec, 

JSginu.  rec.  2  sp. 

Thecacera.  ree.  2  sp. 

Polvc«fra.  rec.  />  sp. 

Idniia.  5^]ff.  Eoplocamiu.  Peplidttsm  (Ms^ 
derss),  rec.  4  sp. 

Ancola.  rec. 

CermUmUnnm,  rec. 

Family  VIL    TufffmAVML. 

!  GaEtLA.  TriUmim.  rec. 
Seyllsea.  rec. 
Tethys.  rec,  1  sp. 
?  H^frneWsL  rec.  %  sf. 
?  iMndrofioUM.  r«c:. 
?  iMo.  r«, 
?  M«libo0i.  r^. 
r  I>.«i»K4«s.  r«c« 

F'tmHy  Vllh     MwJtUM. 
GcytRA.  .£olk.  rec  '/A  sp.  ii^.  PsiVxsimiit 
EcibrM»einM.  Ajsf4<r>ruMi^ 
Smh-fftusnL  FUlKfiitts.  reic, 
Csr<>ffaa.  rseis. 
Tegg?po>  r*?', 
Crl«u«a,  5rii.  LifeK3iE4r»rML  Pkmr$fWM^  r^, 

^  *^ 

EcilikvysLisL  rer,  :!  s»    i^   PteMsMmE. 

H«r^»SBiL  r-e»r. 
JiAeFMk  r*r 

023TC  PlffufiiusiiL  §f%  txagj^^  r^  i  sfu 
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ArOLLUSCA. 

Famihj  TL    ATr.AKTTD,i:, 

TC?n!:RA.  AtlTinta,  Syn.  St-eira,  re<r.  15  sp. 
Bttb-genttft,  Oxyg'jrus,  roc, 
Porcellia.  fosstl^  10  «ip. 
Bellerophon.  ^V»,  Eu  ph em us»  /*>*.«? /7,  70  5ip» 

Belleropkina.  fosml. 
Cyrtolif-^s.  /omZ,  13  sp. 

/  EcctUioinphalus,  fof^ml. 
Ma cl urea,  fosxil^  o  sp. 

CLASS  in.  PTEROPODA, 
SECTION"  A.  THECOSOMATA. 

Family  I.     Ryaiirwm, 

GeXGRA^  Hjalea.   Syn.  Cavolina,  r^c.  19  Fp, 

fmsilj  5  ap, 
Cleodora.  5^y?i.  Clio,  rec.  12  sp.  also 

Ju»9il, 

S*ih'fjf\nnfi.  CreseiR.  ree.  5  sp. 
Ciivieria.  re<^.  4sp.  fowil,  1  sp. 
ThecQ.  fns^il^  6  Bp.   ^yn.  C resell. 


cnlus. 


' 


Pterotheca.  fossil,  3  Pp. 

?  Cminlftria.  fottftil^  15  sp, 
Snh-genrLi.  C  4eoprion.  fost^iL 

Enrvbia.  rer,  .S  sp. 
Suh-geniLt,  Ps^'che.  r(?c,  1  sp. 

C3*mbiilja,  rec.  o  sp. 

Tiedemantiift.  rec^  2  sp. 

Family  IL    LrxnctKin^. 

G^NTSRA.  Limacma,  S|^f*.  Spirsitelln,  rer,  2  frp, 
SrirmliB,  ^Sj/n.  Hoternfii«i]5»,rflc,12  ep 
?  CHeletropig.  5//;^.  Sinusigei'«,  ree, 
Hacgillivt-ajia.  rec.  2  sp.  2  sp. 

SECTION  B.     GYMXOSOMATA. 

Family  IIL   ChiwM. 

Gbnira.  Clio.  Sijn,  CI i one,  r«f*.  4  sp. 
Suh~gefLUft,  ?  CHodifcn.  rrc.  3  «p, 

Pneumodermon,  r^r.  4  «p. 
Suh-genits.  ?  Spongiobrancbaca.  r^c*.  2  ap. 

?  Pola^ia.  rec. 

Cjmodoeea,  rf^c.  1  sp. 


CLASS  IV. 


BRACHIOPODA. 
Terebratulid^. 


FdmUy  I. 

GE%"En\.  Terebratulfi.     Lamp-sbell,  rec.  I  sp. 
/<j*ifiV,    lUO^sp.   %n,   Lampas.     Gryphus. 
Epithyris. 
^ttJ)-genera,   Terobratulina.  rec.  7  sp.  fossil, 
:iOsp. 

Waldbeimia   (anstralia).   rec,  9 

sp  fossil,  60  (sp. 
Ktidesia    (cardinm).   rcc.    1   ap* 
fosffil,  6  sp. 

ISrebraiella.  r^^.  exclcidiug  aub-gencra  IGnp. 
/ami  J  G  »p. 


MOLbUSCA. 

S  i4?j.  ofirrra  T  I'i  gfo  n  os©  niiis.  Sy «,  IW 
(pectioiformis).  Fi^roein,/* 

Ljr.i,  i*?yw.  TerebfiTasI 

cbofH, /rMWii,  4  ftp, 
Mag  IS  (pamilm).  r^c  1 

2  sp. 

Boucbfirdift.  (tiatipfi).  tl 
Mnrri&ia.  r-'C.  2  Rp./Qi9i 
Krnnj»siA.  (rubra).  f«L 
?  Megprliii.  re^.  2  up. 
?  Kingptia. /(X4)ii7. 
?  I^imetiia.  (pecttinctilii 
?  WaUorn'a.  (Valeneiei 
Argiope.   Syn,  Megathyris,   r^r..    i 

5  f*p. 
Tbecidinm.  rer   1  sp.  fouit,  27  ap, 
?  Stringocepbalujt.jr(M«i2. 

Famihf  IL    SFmrr 

GrkkRa.  Spirir»*j^.  Syn,  Trig 
rifltitef*.  Ut^ltbyris.  Miirtitit%] 

Snh'getiera,  Spiriferioa. /o«rfZ,  I 
CyHia./<'>a»t/,  7  ^p. 

Atbyrift.  i%}^  Spiiig&n*  Cleio 
20  sp. 

Suh'fiemis  ?  Merista.  fiitsfiU 

lietzia.  foM^il,  20  sp. 

U  n  cites. /o«jst7. 

Family  III.     Rhi-nch'^kc 

GkxRRA.  RhynchonelU.     %n.     H| 

Hemifcbyris  Acantbothjri«,     Cyi 

Trig^onella.  r/?r,  2  up.  fopnl,  250 1 

Swi -genera.  ?   Pornmbonttefi, /<i 

CaniaropKoria.  /«( 

Peiitanierna,  Syn.  Gypidia,  /Jk 

A  Try  pa.  Syn,  Clelothyris.  Hipj 

15  sp. 

Family  TV,     OnTnrD^ 

Genkra.   Ortbi«.    Syn,     Dicmla^ta 
Platystropbia     (biforafa)*    Qo 
(inHexa).    OrtbamboQttes    (c 
family  100  sp. 

?  Sub-genue.  Ortbisina    *^'  -    '^^ 

Strophomena,  Sfi^n.  Le| 

S^th-yermra  ^  LeptJBoa.  fosnil, 

Koniackiay  ^yn.  Prods 

Davidgonta.  fftssiL 
?  Calceol^,  fosstL 

Family  Y,     FRonrntSfl 

Genera.  Prodacta. /a«#il,  60  sp* 
Sub^genits,  Aulostcaretn,  f^t$tL 
StropbaloAia.     6'yf».  Ortbothrix, /fff 
Cbonetes.  faesil,  -4  sp. 

Family  YF*     CftlLXUSX 

Gkxus,  Crania,  fijr"   Crk>p« 
5  ^p,  foisil,  28  »p. 


mi 


MOLLUSCA. 

Family  VII.     Discinidj:. 

\.  Discina.  8yn.  Orbicula.       Orbicu- 

a,  rec.  7  sp./omZ,  29  sp. 

itw.  Trematis.  fossil,  14  sp. 

otveth.  fossil,  6  sp. 

Ills.  ?  Acrotreta  (sub-conica\ 

Family  VIII.     Lingulidje. 

L  Liiigula.  rec,  7  tip.  fossil,  34  sp. 

.    Syn.  Uogala.     Anlonotreia.  /omZ, 

CLASS  V.     CONCHIFERA. 

'ION   A.     ASIPHONIDA,  without 
respiratoiy  siphons. 

Family  I.     Ostreidj:. 

i,  Ostrea.     Oyster.  Syn,  Araphidonta 

Pjcnodouta.  Peloris,  rec,  60  sp.  fossil, 

ip. 

lera,  Grypheea.  fossil  30  sp. 

Exogyia  (couica), /o6'*iZ,  40  sp. 
I.  Syn.  Feuestrella.  Cepa.     Aeuigiuji, 
10  sp.  fossil^  30  sp. 

\era,  Placunomia.   Syn.  Pododesmus, 
.2  sp. 

Limanomla, /oMi7,  4  sp. 
ik     Window-shell,  rec.  4  sp. 
era.  CixroXm.  fossil^  3  sp.    Syn.  Hemi- 
loa. 

Placunopsis.  fossil,  4  sp. 
Syn.  Argus.     Discites.     Amusiuu), 
L20  sp.  fossil,  450  sp. 
^yn.  Plagiostoma.  rec. 
era.  Liinatula.  rec.  8  sp.  slIbo  fossil, 

Limeea.  rec.  20  sp.  .fossil,  '200  sp. 
Ins.  Thorny-oyster.  Syn.  DiaDchc- 
odopsis.    Pachytes,  rec.   30  Bp,  fossil, 

us.  Pedum,  recent. 

tula.  rec.  6  sp.  fossil,  40  sp. 

Family  II.  AvicuLiDiE. 

.  Avicula.  rec.  25  sp.  fossil,  300  sp. 
era.    Meleagrina.  Pearl-oyster,  rec,  3 
ties. 

Malleus.  Hammer-oyster,  rec.  6 

sp. 
Vulsella.  Syn.  Reniolla,  rec.  3  sp. 

fossilf  4  sp. 
Pteroperna,  fossil,  3  sp. 
?  Aucella.  foss^il. 
Ambonychia.  fossil,  12  sp. 
?  Cardiola.  fossil,   1 7  sp. 
?  Eurydesma.  rec.  and  fossil, 
Pterinea.  fossil.  25  sp. 
"MoiyoiiB.  fossil. 

Halobia.      Syn.  ?      (salinarum), 
fossil, 
omya.  Syn.  Posidonia.  Poseidon,  fos- 
sil,  50  sp. 


MOLLUSCA. 

?  A viculo-pecten .  fossil, 

Grervillia.  fossil,  30  sp. 

Sub-geniis  ?  Bakewelh'a. /omZ,  5  sp. 

Perna.  Syn.  Meliiia.     Isoguomon.    Pcdalion, 

rec.  1 0  sp.  fossil,  30  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Creiiatula.  rec,  5  sp. 

Hypotrema.  fossil. 
Inoceramus.  Syn,  CslHUub,  fossil,  40  sp. 
Piuua.  rec.  30  sp.  fossil,  50  sp. 
Suh'fjenus.  Trichites.  fossil^  6  sp. 

Family  IIL  Mytilid-b.  Mussels. 

G£N£iiA.  Mytilus.      Sea-Mussel,  rec,  50  sp. 

fos&il,  80  sp. 

?  Myalina.  fossil,  6  sp. 

Modiola.     Horse-mussel,  rec.  ^0  sp. 

fossil,  130  8  p. 

Sub-genera.  Lithodomus.  rec,  12  Bp.  fossil  16, 

sp. 
Crenel  la.  recent  aud/o^^Y. 
Modiolarca.  rec. 
PMytilimeria.  rec. 
Modiolopsia  (mytiloides).  fo.sdL 
?  Orthouotus  (pholadis).  fossil, 
Dreisseua.     Syn.     Mytilomya.     Cotigeria. 
Tichogoniu,  /omZ,  10  sp. 

Family  TV.  Abcadjb. 

Geneba.  Area,  rec,  1 30  sp.  fossil,  200  sp. 

CucuUaea.  rec,  1  sp.  fossil,  lOOsp. 
Sub-genus.  Macrodon  fossil,     • 

Pectuuculus.  rec.  50  sp.  fossil,  70  sp. 
Limopsis.  rec.  I  sp.  fossU,  J  7  sp. 
Nucula.  rec,  70  sp.  fossil,  100  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Nuculiua.  fossil, 

?  Stalagmium.iSyH.Myoparo/oi*«tZ, 
Isoarca.  fossil,  14  sp.   ' 
Sub-geiius.  Cucullella.  fossil, 

Leda.   Syn.  Lembulus,  rec.  30  sp.   fos^il^ 

110  Bp. 
Sub-genus.  Yoldia.  rec.  also  fossil, 

Soleuella.     Syn.    Malletia,    Ctenoconcba* 

Neilo,  rec.  2  sp.  fossil^  1  sp. 

?  Solemya.  Syn,  Soleuomya,  rec,  4  sp.  /o«- 

sU,  4i  sp. 

Family  V,     Tkigoniadje. 

Genera.  Trigonia.  Syn.   Lyriodon,  rec,  3  pp. 

fossil,  100  sp- 
Myophoria.    Syn.    Cryptiua,  fossd^ 

13  sp. 
Axiuus.  Syn.  Schizodu8./o»nZ,20  sp. 
Lyrodesma.  Syn.  Actiuodonta,  /(>«• 

m2,  3  8p. 

Family  VI,    Unionid-b.     Naidxs. 

Gei^eba.  Unio.  River-mussel,  rec,  260  sp./o*- 

sil,  50  sp. 
8ub-genera,  Monocondylaea.  rec.  6  sp. 
Hyna.  rec.  4  i^. 
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MOLLUSCA, 

Castalia.  Sijn.  TetrHplodoii,  r«»c, 

Anodoti*  Swan -mussel,  jrt\  r5(j8p.  fossil  ^S  sp. 

Iridtim.  Sfjn,  Motela.  Spalka,  rec,  6  gp, 

Mycetopns.  rec.  3  sp. 

jEtheria.  rec. 

Mulleria.  Syn,  Acostrea  (Gaaduaaana),  rec. 

BEOnON  B,    SIPHONIDA,  with  respiva- 
tory  Hipbons, 
a  Siphons  shorU  pallial  Ui^  Hviple. 

FamUy  VIL     Chamid^, 

Genera.  Chama.    8tjn,  At*Gmella,  tec,  hO  sp* 

fofi^llf  3U  sp- 
Sub*geam  ?   Monopleura,  fost'd^  9  sp. 

Diceras,  foanl^  5  sp. 

Heqaienia. /o^tf t7»  7  sp. 

Famihj   VIIL     HiPPCRiTiD^. 

IfiKBRA.  Hippnrifes. /o^«t7,  1*5  sp. 

Radiolites.  Syri,  Sphieralites,  /omU^ 

42  ap, 
Stth-genns  f  Bi-radu»lit^s.  fomit,  5  sp. 
Capnnella.  S^j%,  C^^pnitiila,  fomd^  6  sp. 
Caprina.  8\jiu  Plagiopt.jchuSj  foa^l^  h  8p. 
Oaprotitia.  foasil,  4  fsp. 

Family  IX.     Tkipacnidj:. 

Gbniea*  Tndacua.  Clam-glieiij  rec.  6  sp,  fos- 

sil^  1  tip. 
Suh'^enus.  Hippopus,  ree* 

Ftimihj  X,     CxfitiSkVM. 

Genera.    Oardium.  Cookie.  St/n,   Papjridea, 
rec.  200  sp,  fossil^  llO  Bp. 
Suh^ge^iera,  Hemicardmm. 

LitHocardiuin.  fosnl. 
Serripes.  ree.  also/oWi. 
AdsM^Ha.  rec,  8  sp, 
Conocardium*    Stfn.   Lychaf!.    Pleurorlipi- 
chns*  Ltinulo-cai*ditim,  /umi,  30  sp^ 

F<»vr*%  JCI.     LtJCLviDJi. 

jKTTfiHA.  Lncina,  rer.  70  pp.  /nWZ,  200  sp. 
8uh'(fenii8,  Crypfodon.  rec.  al«o  foml. 

Corbifl,   Syn.   Fimbria.   Idoteea,   rtic.   2  sp. 

fossily  80  8p. 
S^di^getiera*  SpbaeT*a.  fosftil. 

?  Unicnrdium./omZ,  40  sp. 
PTancredia,  Sijn.  Hettang^a,  foml,  11  ap. 
Diplodonia,   Syn,   Spheif^lla,  rec,    12  ap. 

^XsofoMeil. 
^ah^genera,   ?  Scaccbia.  rec.  2  sp.  fossil^  1  ap. 
?  Cyamium,  rec, 
Unfl^lina.  rec,  4  sp. 

Kdlia.  Syn,    Lasca.    Cycladina*    Bomia, 
Erycioa,  rec,  20  sp.  fossUt  20  sp. 
-yew  era.  Turtonia,  receni, 

Pythian  rec.  2  »p.  also  fa$8il. 


MOLLUSC  A. 
^roiitacuta-  rec,  ^  sp.  /^mH,  tS 
Lepion.  SfA,  f    Sotecardia   (•*!» 

S#p. 
Galeomma.  rtc,  Z  ^  also  /(moI 

Fatnily  XIL     CrciAPM 

GoEKA.   Oyclas.    Syn.    Spb«ritt| 
MuscuHom,  rce.  30  «p.^ 

Sub  ^  genus.  Pi  si  dj  urn,  rec* 

Cyrena.  r«?^.  2*5  sp.  /wttl,  70  ifl 
P  Cyrenoides.  Syu,  Cjreiieib^  fi 

Family  XIH.  CrrtuniM 
Grksra«  Cyprina.  Stfn*  Arclict, 

Cii'ce.  r$c,  ^7  sp. 

AsfArr^.    5yn*   CrasatQA. 

Goodnllia,  rttc,  14  sp.  /m 

Suh*genusT  DigiUtria.  tee  ?  m)n^  i 
CrassatoUa.  Syn.  PtycV 

Isocardia.  Hearf-c* 

csrdium.  Pec  ,         a 

Cypricardia.  S^n.  Trappsiam.  L 

13  sp.^ 

Sub-gefiera,  ?  Caralliopfenga*  rec  i 

?  Cypricardttes*.  fomil 

Plearapboms.  Syn,  Cleidophflfii 

test.  Moi 

P  Cardilia.  Syn,  Hemieyeloac 


Afecfaiodon.   fo»^\l,  14  «p. 
Slid- ^eti^a?  Go!d fascia.  /'*W' 
Megaloma- 
PacbydomnR,    %n.    A»*t; 

PyratiJiaa,  Notomya, , 
Paf*byri3ma,  fonsU^ 
Opis.  fossil,  42  sp, 
Cardinia,     5y«,     Tbalas^id^w 

Pachyodon.  Prf>af>e,  Ji 
Stih-gcnuf,  Ar»throcosia,  fo>^U^  # 
?  Myoconcba.  fottjfU,  26  sp. 

Card  Lis.  i^yn.  .  ii«  ami 

dita.  Aicinella,  r«^  50  sp.  /m 
iSfwft-iyrni^-  Venericardwu  rttr«iil 
P  Veriicordia,  %n.  Hippsgas, 

SECTIO^i  B.  SmU  PAU4 
Bespiralay  Siphons  Ung  ;    paBkl 

Family  XIV.     Ttsrui&l 

GeNeRA.  Venus,  nr^,  17$  sp,  fim^ 

?  Yolupia  ruosa.  ,/Wn2. 

Saxidoama  Fnltati.  w.  Si 

Cyiberiea.  5^.  Heotvlim  f^^ 
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Syn.  Canens.  Sanetta,  rec.  10  sp. 
I,  rec,  28  sp.  also /owiZ. 

I.  Gratelonpia./omZ,  4  sp. 
s.iSyn.Dosinia,  rec.  85  sp.  fossil fi  sp. 

a.  Cyclina.  rec.  10  sp.  fossil^  1  sp. 

Clemen tia.  rec.  3  sp. 

psis.  Syn.  Dosinia.  Mysia.   Cyclina, 

rec.  sp.  fossil,  3  sp. 

Syn.  Papbia.  Pullastra,   rec.  78  sp. 

also /ossiZ. 

pis.  Syn,  Gastrana,   rec.  19  sp.  also. 

fossil. 
•la.  %».    Rapellaria.    Choristodon 
Naranio.  rec,  30  sp.  fossil,  1 2  sp. 
(inya.  Syn.  Glauconome,  rec.  1 1  sp. 

Family  XV.  MACTRiDiE. 

Mactra.  Syn.  Tngonella.  Schizo- 
desma.  Spisnla.  Molinia, 
rec.  60  sp.  fossil,  30  sp. 

s,  Sovrevhyn,  fossil. 

odon.  Syn.  Rangia,   rec.  1  sp.  fossil, 

1  sp.  ] 
ia.Otiter'8-8bell,rec.l8  8p./o«5i'Z,10  sp.  i 
lella.  3  sp. 

/  XVI,    Tellinidje.  The  Tellews.      [ 

I 
Tellina.  Tellen.  Syn.  PeronsBa.  Phyl-  i 
loda.  Omala.   Psammotea.    Arco- 
pagia,  rec.  200  ap.  fossil,  130  sp. 
nta.  ISyn.   Fragilia,  rec.    3   sp.   also 

fossil. 

la.  Syn.  Capsa,  rec.   a}so fossil.  4i  sp. 

aobia.  Sanset-pliell.  %/i  Psammotea. 

Psammocola.     Gari,    rec.  40  sp. 

fossil.  24  sp. 

linolaria.   rec.  20   sp.  fossil^   30    sp 


>yn. 


Ampbidesma.    rec.    40    sp. 
fossil,  10  8p.  I 

Ta.  Cumingia.  rec.  10  sp.  also//)m/.  ; 
Syndosmya.  rec.  also  fossi1y6  sp.  , 
Scrobicularia.  rec.  nho  fossil.  j 

lesma.  Syn.  Eryx.  Papbia.  Erycina.  | 
Douacille,  rec.  20  sp  fossil,  7  sp.  | 

18,  Anapa. 
ft.     Lentil-sbell,  rec. 
c.     Wedge-sbell.  Syn.      Cbione. 

Caneus.   Capisterium.    Latona  | 
and  Hecuba.  Egeria,  rec,  45 
sp.jfossil,  30  sp. 

^a.  ?  Ampbicbaena.  recent. 
Ipbigenia.  recent  4  sp.  ^ 
?  Isodonta.  recent. 

lea,  Syn.  Egeria.  Potamopbila.  Mega- 
desma,  rec.  2  or  7  sp.  ?  i 


MOLLUSCA. 
Family  XVII,    Solenipje. 

Genera.   Solen.  Razor-fisb.    Syn.  HypogaBa 

Vagina.  Bnsis.  Ensatella,  rec. 

25  Rp.fossUf  10  sp.. 

Cnliellas.  rec.  4  sp. 

Suh-yenera.  Ceratisolen.   recent  1  sp.  fossil, 

I  sp. 

Macbarara.  recent  also  fossil,  4  sp. 

Solecurtus.    Syn,    Psammoselon.    Macba. 

Siliquaria,  rec,  26  sp./omZ,  30  sp. 

Snh-genus.  NoTaculina. 

Family  XVIII.    Myacid^. 

Genera.  Mys.  Gaper,  rec  10  sp.  tiXso  fossil, 
Corbula.  Syn.  Erodona.    Agina.    rec.    50 
sp.  fossily  90  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Potamomya.  recent, 

Spbenia.  recent  bX^o  fossil. 
Neaera.  Syn.  Cuspidaria,  rec.  20  sp.  fossil, 

6  sp. 

Tbetis.  Syn,  Poromya.  Embla.  luoceramns. 

(  orbula,  rec,  6  sp.  fossil,  7  sp. 

PanopaBa.    Syn.  ?  Pacbymya,    rec,   6    sp. 

fossil,  140  sp. 

Saxicava.  Syn.    Byssomya.    Bbomboides. 

Hiat^Ua.  Biapbolius,  rec.  tiAao  fossil. 

Glycimeris.  Syn.  Cyrtodaria,  rec,  alao  fossiL 

Family  XIX.    Anatinidje. 

Genera.  Anatina.  Lantern-shell.  Syn.  Later- 
nula.  Anriscalpium.  Ost^odesma.  Cyatbo- 
donta,  rec,  20  Bip.  fossil,  50  sp. 
Sub-genera.  Periploma.  recent, 

Cocblodesma.  rec,  2sp.  bXao  fossil. 
Cercomya,.  fossil,  12  sp. 
Thracia.      Syn.    Odoncinetus.     Corimya. 
Rupicola,  rec,  10  8p,  fossil,  30  sp. 
!      Pboladomya.  rec.  also  fossil,  150  sp. 
I  Sub-genns.  ?  Homomya.  fossil,  6  sp. 
i      Myacites.  Syn.  Myopsia.  Pleuromya.  Arco- 
1  my  a.  Mactromya.  Anoplomya, 

I  fossil,  50  sp. 

Snb-g^nera  ?  Goniomya. /omZ,  30  sp. 
j  Tel  I  i n omy  a.  fossU, 

I  ?  Grammysia.  fossil. 

?  Sedgwickia./owi7. 
Ceromy a. /os«iZ  14  sp. 
Sub-genus?  GreRslya./o««i7,   17  sp. 

?  Cardi?  Cardiomorpha./os^i7,.38  sp. 
Edmondia.  Sijn.  Allorisma.  Sanguinolites, 

fossil,  4  sp. 
Lyonsia.    Syn.   ^lagdnla.   Myafcella.  Pan- 
dor  ina,  rec,  9  sp.  fossU^  1 00  sp. 

Stib-genns.  ?  Entodesma. 

Pandora,  rec.  1 3  sp.  fossil,  4  sp. 

Myadora.  rec.  10  sp. 

Myoobaraa.  rpr.  3  s:p. 

Chamostrea.    Syn,    Cleidofchagros  rec.  1  sp. 
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Xjlopha^a.  rer,  2  sp. 

Teredo.  Syn.  Septaria,  rec,    14   8p»    f(i$mj^ 

24  Bp. 
S^uh-gmm*  Terediua  JossiL 

CLASS   VL   TUNICATA,  TUNICARIES. 

Family  /.  Ascidiadjc, 
Genera*  Molgnla.  rcceuL 

Pclontea,  recent 
Chelyosraa.  recent 
Bol  tenia.  rccenL 

^    Famihj  IT   CtAVfXUUWM, 

GenebA.  Clavellina,  recent. 
Peropbora.  recent 

Famlhj  IIL  Botrylliuj:. 

Geni^RA.  Botryllas,  recent 
Botrylloidea, 
Didemniom,  remnt 
Euccelium*  rc4:eni^ 
Distomus.  recent 
DiazoniL  recent 
Aplidittm.  recent 
Polychnum.  reem\i. 
Parascidium.  recent f, 
Armoroecium.  recpfit 
Sjncecjum.  recent 
Sigillina.  recent. 

Familij  IV.  Pyr030mii>J[, 
Grncs.  Pyrosoma.  rec^yit 

Faimly  V.  SuttWJR. 
Gkiskra.  Salpa,  recmit. 
Uoiiolum.  recent 
ADnoDdicularia.  reami 


There  flppearnmong^  th 
mens  oC  the  ordinary  Plncu 
other  recent  sliells  whirli  won 
aget*>be  tliatofProfesjsorLy« 
series  in  his  post  t-erHary 
does  not  now  occnr  in  any 
near  the  Western  Pen  instil 
is  still  fonnti  neai*  Singapor 

The  tnnicated   mollujica 
be  of  any  diji?ct  uf9c  to  tnanJ 
teresting   t>o  the  plirFiologil 
that  they  secrete  a  woodj 
ahe)l8.       Bit   long   as 
the    molltisna,    by  the  tif 
shells,   this  branch   of  nnt« 
known  as  concholgy,  anil  tw<i 
were  the  bivalve    and  nni^ 
ehtopoda     and     Lumelli-br 
Oafiteropoda,  Pteropoda  and^l 

.  All  shells  consist  of  two  1i 
outer  which  is  rongli 
loped  and  an  inner  1: 
is  smooth.     The  nacre  corit»i| 
deli  fate    layers    one    over 
imbricated  mnnner  witbf^ 
ing  a  series  of  lines  with 
brilh'ancy  of  the  cnloc 
iridescent  surface  dep€ii 
the   Jaminaa  or  Inyerfi  of   ll 
the    layers    are    thi'*^-      ^-i- 
oyster,  only  a  dnll  vi 
sented,  but,  as   in  tii» 
of  pearl  shell,  the  i ride 
from   the  thiti    layers 
are   used  for  the  or  nan 
mac  he  work  mad  f<H 


MOLLUSCA, 

graiu  ofstiTitl  or  fiorae  loose  particle 
aacre.  Tho  Uirgest  pe:irls  luv  oht^i ri- 
ll neai*  Ceyloo,  iu  Mjo  Persian  GuU; 
pi  on  the  coaHfc  of  Arabia,  IVom  tbe  pearl 
^kcr,  tb«  Avitmla  mar**iiritifera,  in  ea«tern 
|s.  and  the  ITnio    miij*g;aritil'era  of  Britain. 

E hells  aits  openeJ   ami  tlio  pearls  picked 
ad  the  shulls  are   used  for  tlieir  nacre 
1  IB   culled   mother  o' pearl,    nhnosfc  us 
ble  as  tlte  pearl  beinj^,  with  that  of    the 
tlendons^  extensively  eniplojed  in 
jjrf  pjipier-inache  work. 
Ju^mco     ornaments       are      obtHjned     by 
iriug    shells  ;  they  are  used  as  brooches, 
^^bracelets,  Ac,  and  the    moat  beauti- 
cut  on  a   hirn^e   species    of    Cass  is. 


MOLLUSCA. 
no  outer  shell,  but  instead,  it  carries  in  tH| 
«kin  of  iia  back  a.  hard  oval  ruH.ss  called  enttW 
fish  bone  which,  llirou^^honi  theEJudtes,  i^ 
larr^ely  used  by  painters  as  a  polishing  iua4 
terial.The  cattle  fish  has  also  a  ponch  orbjig'j 
which  is  filled  with  a  dark  coloured  »nhi 
8taiice,heiice  called  the  ink  bag  ;the  liquid  i^ 
ponred  out  and  manufactured  into  the  darkj 
pigment  used  by  artists  under  the  name  of 
Sepia.  Besides  the  whelks,  the  oysters, 
and  the  raussell  scallop,  Peeten  maximusar^ 
served  up  broiled  ;  also  the  razor  tinh,  (SoIeO| 
niaximnsj,  the  cockle  (Cardiam  edule)  thi| 
limpet  '  patella  vulgaris)  the  jelly  fiiih,  thd| 
cuttle  fish  are  all  eaien*  j 

Dr.  William   Traill  writes   regarding   the 


i  knoim  as  tlieBullH-mouth  andfonud  i  shells  of  Sin trapore  that  they  are  found  in  the 


[Mediterranean  ;  but  any  shell  can  be 
ato  a  Cameo,  the  term  meaning  any 
arvinof  on  a  solid  purpose*     The  win- 

|hell,   Placnua   placentfi,  is  at   pi'esent 


sua,in  fresh  watcr,and  on  the  land;  that  the  s^m 
shells   are  most  nnmcrous,   the   fresh  water 
shells  are  few,  aa  there  are  no  natural  shee 
of  water.     A  considerable  number  which  a 
fin  the  China  sea,  but  is  found  fossil,  1  commoidy  described  ti&  inhabiting  fresh,  ai 
pat  abandance,  all  around   the  coasts  of  i  found  there  in  brackieh  water,  and  several  oi 
^from  Sind  to  Singapore  tiiid  in    the  '  them   in   places  that  are  overflowed  by  Ih 
ola  of  India  and  China  is  largely  used  ,  sea  at  high  tides ;  indeed  the  only  kind  found 
ibstitate    for    windcjw    glass.       The  '  exclusively  in  fresh   water  is    a  species   of 
the   oyster,    the  whelk   are  Inrgely    Planorbis,     The    land  shells    oi   Singapori 
food    and    the  fibres   of  the  Pinna  '  are  not  more    than    23  species.       Sever 
ihe   substance     by    which      molluscs    kinds  of  Helix  luid  Cyclostoma  appear  to  in 
themselves  to  rock.?,    is   woven  iuto    habit  the  depths  of  the  forest^  from  w4ience| 
The  great  Tridacoa  shell,  Tr.gigas,    it  is  almost  impossible   to  procure  them,  the, 
Mtl  the    Aruhipelago    and    S,    Pacific  |  jungle  being,  for  the  most  part,  guarded  byj 
is  a  marvel  h^  behold, — a  pair  of  them  I  an  interwoven  mass  of  brushwood  and  prick* 
Iglbs. 500  and  the  animal  within  lbp.20    ly  shrubs;    several   species  have  been    dis-^ 
^%rrie  shell,  Cypnea  moneta,  is  largely  ,  covered,only  after  the  ground  has  been  clearedi 
t  ti  ?Tioney  in  Africa,  Arabia,  the  South     hj  bortdng  the  trees  and  thus  disclosing  thol 
,  British  India  and  the  Archipelago,  f  half  calcined  remains  of  the    shells.     Theris 
•  n^ed  to  ornament   saddlery  and  bar-  j  is  a  remarkable  paucity  of    the    larger    and 
be  famous  Tyrian  purple  is  said  tohave  '  more  gail)^  coloured  shells,  though  ihe  coast 
i>t4iined  from  a  whelk  on  the  shores  of    is  extensive  and  varied  lu  d    is,   apparentlj^ 
lit^irrancan.     The  chank  shell  of  the    well  adapted  to  the  habits  of  lifeof  moHniicoua 
^ocean  and  Bay  of  Bengal,  TurbinelUi  ,  animals,  there  are  nomeroii«t  sheltered  b'-iy* 
was    hmg    the    war  trumpet  oftbejand  inlets,  with    large  tmcts  of  level  sand.! 
tracei*,  is  seen  represented  in  thei)and  ,  and   in  other  places,  shelving  rocks  clothe^' 
Mcity^Vishnu  and  other  of  their  god?;,     in  pfirt  with  a  irariety  of  Alga?,  there   are  n 
►  used    as  a  trumpet    and    is    cut  intxi  i  rocks  of  a  ailcareons  nature  in  that  neigh  J 
and    %nktefs,  often  of  several  bun-  j  bourhond  and  it  is  d  ill}  cult  to  account  for  \\m 
ip^es  of  value     More  than  oU0,000  of  I  iniramso   extent   and   rspid   jjrowth   of  tb 


beds  are  annually  exported  from  Cey- 
lie  veneration    jmid   all  over  India  to 


corallines    which  line    the  coast    for  m:uij 

milet*,  and  in  the  elegance  of  their  forms  and 

chardcs,    especially   thitse  with  the    variety  of  their  species,  almos^t  vie    with  th< 

Kite  and  mouth  turned   to    the  leftj  is  |  land    forests.     This    description    of  anima' 

lid  reminds  us  of  the  music  of  Triton,    vegetation,  if  it  may  be   so  called,  appear| 

out  into  necklaces  called  Krantha  ;  aV^o  to  obtain  its  nourishment  by  absorfitioijj 

used  for  beetling:  tine  cloths.  Other  '  from    the    sea  wat<*r.       Tho    poor   Malayi 

and  Chinese  ose  most  kinds  of  sbtdl  fiah 
food,  and     search  the  shores    for  them  wit 
such    diligence,    that    thoy  have    canAcd 
dearth  of  such    as  are    4:oniinou  in  less  fr 
qucntttd  parts  of  the  coa^t.   Among  Hie  grnujj 
of  tmall  ijihind^  L5(>  or  10  milca  aouth  ot  8i 


Bcies  of  the  genum  Troc)jus  and  Pha- 

aro  nsod    as  beads.     The   beautiful 

f*utihis,   Argonauta  argo,  is  admirrd 

rho  see  it  for  its  graceful  form,  deli-  1 

(irturo  and  pare  colour.     Tlte  cuttle 

ftlio  genera  Luli^optub  and  Scpu,  hu:; 


jI'i 


but  more    ttmn    equal    i^    it    fii    the  rich 
tints    of    the    shells,    Nuinerfms     molluRca 
cover  tho   rocks    or  are    firmly    uttaclied   to 
branches  of  coral  ;  in  partieular  a  species  of 
Cbama  fantastically  branched  like  cor»l,  and 
in  the  brilliaucy   of  its  yellow  colour  more 
resombljDg  a  flower  than  a  sbelh     In  severai 
of     the    slialluw     bayi^,      are     an      ahuii- 
danc©  of  a  Bmall  speciea  of  Mele»gnna  or 
Mother  of  Pearl   Oyster,    few     hirger   than 
tho    palm    of   tho    baud,    and    of   a    dark 
elate      cdoun         Thoiie       accustomed       to 
tnide      in      Mother    of     Pciirl,     say    that 
this  kind  never  attains  a  large  ^ho.    He  was 
at  first  inclined    to    doubt    the  accuracy  of 
tho  etatement,   as  not  more  than   two  des- 
cribed   species,  namely,   the  M,    nuirgariti- 
fera,  and  M.    albiua  are   to  be  found  there. 
Among  the?  shells  of  these  latitudes,  iu  com- 
mon with  those  of  all    tropicnl   climutef,   it  ' 
is  rare  to  find  a  single  species  that  is  iilenti*  I 
cal  with  any  found  in  the   unri  h  of  Europe,  | 
and  it  is  observable  that  the  few  such  shells,  i 
that  are  found  native  there,  are   not  of  tfie  j 
more  common  kinds.     Of  the  species  found 
iu  both  latitudes  njay   be    mentioned  Cliiton 
marginatas,  Kmarginula    fissura,   Fisaurelhi  I 
graeca.  Area  tetragona,  Natica  casfanea^  and  [ 
a  species  closely  resembling  Trivia  enropea.  \ 
The   poorer   natives   have  frequent  rec«>urHe 
to  shell  fish  as  f^><RU  a  few   kinds  however 
are  esteemed  delicucics  and  are  frequently 
exposed    for  sale  in    the    nuirket  ^  *^J    these 
may  be  ennmerHted  Anui  granusa,  (tlie  shell 
of  which  somewhat  rescnbleH   the  common 
cockle)  Corbie u la  regia  nr    Cyrena  of  Ln- 
mark.   Cerithium  iineolattim  of  Grav.  and 


viciuTtr,  a  circiiTn«ta«m  iUti 
marked  of  oyster  beda 
other  places.  Many  of  a  speo 
common  tiiere,  found 
of  mit  swumps  :  it  ti 
dark  brown  or  blacky  ahci 
a  half  in  length,  the 
s mouthy  those  next  the  M]je: 
furrowed  longitudinally,  > 
the  usual  generic  niark  of  a 
at  the  upper  fmrt  of  the 
same  localities  may  be  faaa 
qui»e  similar  to  the  other  iu^ 
but  not  more  than  half  ita 
ing  however  all  the  marks 
shell,  and  as  no  sheUs  of 
are  to  be  met  with,  there 
to  believe  thetn  two  dtati 
Malacca  is  a  species  of  Nasi 
colour  barretl  with  brown, 
an  inch  in  lengthy  and  lit. 
grain  in  weight.  In  the 
hood  he  met  with  tinothei 
quarters  of  an  inch  iii  Icngt 
between  four  and  fiva  g 
former  cnse^  the  two  tthell 
similar  iu  fili?ipo  and  colai 
difi'erent  in  siaseami  weigbi- 
Na.NSH.  are  parttcaliuli 
neigl)bi>urhood  of  tiio 
(hey  may  l>f  seeti  in  nti 
dead  fhsb  and  other  ani 
ticial  mode  of  f^nbniat 
cause  of  their  variable* 
is  well  known    that  domof^ 

others  timt  :iin   m<.r>' 

man  for  tl 


lulU   ba^ed  on 
pxreiisive   plain  having  a   niiifririn   level 
in  fiome   places  not  vafjiiig   Above 
l>r   three    feet,    in   ftu  area  of    several 
mile*.      The    whole    of    this  valley 
13  bat  111  tie  raised  above  the  level  of 
as  is  &hewn  by  tJie  &fdt  water  peiie- 
fur  miles  into    the   interior    of  the 
I,  and  in  spring  tides,  even  overflowing 
iitfd  fields.     Over  some  parts  of  thisi 
[I'ouud  there  is  a  layer  of  decomposed 
ikble  matter  of  variable  depth,  but  for 
st  part  the  sarface   is  sand,  beneath 
b»  at  depths  varjirg*  from  5  to  5U   feet, 
fiaa  diirk   blue  pLisfic  «^hi,y  uboandrng 
8,  ai:d  tliese  not  of  the  kinds  foiiudiK 
[>ve  swamps,  but  saeh  a'*  are  common 
8«ndy  bays  or  strrtits.    They  are  not 
Mit  from   those  ftnind  hi   the  adjacent 
.  the  forms  of  most  of  them  iire  perfect, 
a  few  the  eulonr  in  preserved,    bat 
bftve  for  the  most  part  lost  titeir  hard- 
I  being    readily   crushed    between    the 
The    kinds   most     abundajit   are 
1^  plHCttoa,     S trombus      incissuR,  8. 
IS    i'evei'al   species   af   Njissa,  Colam- 
[Trochu?!^  Cerithfum,  Jlitra*  Tiirritella, 
iiun,      Aspergillum,     Area,     Venus, 
Tcllina    and  others.      Wherever 
as   are  made  in  the  low  ground  of 
similar     fippearMtices      present 
BH  :  in  all  the    brick   pits   the  clay 
the     harne     description      and     also 
Id     shells^    in     the     Kalian;,^    valley, 
Bimilar   to  existing  species  are  to  be 
%t    the  depth   of  six    feet  ;  add  to  this 
that-  the  growth  of  coral  is  early 


the  shi^ll  is  said  to  be  getierallj  found  im* 
bedded  in  coral  or  madrepore.  Araon^ 
other  interesting  discoveries  lately  made  on 
that  pai't  of  the  coast,  is  a  layer  or  gtrutum 
of  grey  limestone,  of  considerable  extent, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  petrified 
shells*  Oue  specimen  coataiiis  three  distinct 
species,  apparently  fresh.  Of  the  numerous 
class  of  shells  irdiabirinp;  the  interior 
of  madrepores,  wood,  and  stone,  there 
is  a  species  allied  to  **  Pholas'*  which 
seems  to  answer  tbe  desciipt.ion  of  the 
genns  Jonnaunetia  of  M.  DesMoulins  in  a 
\vork  entitled  **  ^Manuel  des  Mol'uj^qnes  par 
M.  Lander  Ranrre'*  the  shell  is  white,  rather 
less  than  a  musket  ball,  and  nearly  as  i^lo- 
bulsir  in  form,  with  a  slight  caadifvtrm  ap* 
pendage  at  one  end,  striate<i  obliquely  and 
haviivg  accessory  pieces,  the  consistence  of 
tlie  shell  more  resembles  that  of  the  bivalve 
of  the  ''  Teredo'*  than  a  Pbolas  and  M. 
DesMoulins  considers  it  to  hold  a  pla^D 
between  these  two  genera.  The  apecimeita 
met  with  were  in  the  interior  of  rolled 
masses  of  **  nmdrepore*'  and  w*ere  evidently 
old,  and  none  contained  tbe  animal  aliv^e  or 
detid.  Tbo  "  Lima*'  or  the  '*  file  shell'*  of 
which  several  species  are  found  in  tbe 
Straits,  much  resembles  the  genus  "  Pec- 
ten**  or  **  scallop  nheir*  which  is  well 
known  to  possess  greater  power  of  locomo* 
ti<m  than  most  bivalves.  Tins  power  ia 
possessed  even  in  a  greater  degree  by  the 
Lima.  When  in  the  water  its  movementa 
are  graceful,  the  two  valves  being  used  aa 
tins  by  means  of  which  it  swims  with  con  si- 


I 
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lihiiig  the  depth  ot  water  in  the  neigh- 1  dersible  rapidity  guiding  itiself  by  its  nnmer- 


Kl,a  good  example   of  which  is  seen 

ti trance  to  New  Harbour  where  there 

kU  pieaked  island,  between  which  and 

are  ibe   coral   has  e:rown  so   rapidly 

\M  thought   the  ishmd  will  in  a  very 

ra  form  a  part  of  Singapore  ;  taking 

all  these  circiimHtances  into  cou- 

»ii   the   existence  of  shells   in    such 

^ti  may  be  ratiocaUy  accounted  for  on 

ippositiou    that  most    of  the    vulley 

'  of  Singapore  was  originally  sea,  and 

in    nlt'Ored  and   adapted  to  the  use  of 

■bicfiy,  if  not  solely  through  the  agen- 

%\,     The  Magi  I  us  antiquns  h^is  hite- 

found  north  of  Penan g  in  the  neigh- 

of  Junk   CeylOD,    the  natirosset 

Joe  on  them,  and  occasionally  wear 

a  ornaments;  the  shell   is   siugalar 

to  bo  mistaken   for  a  petrification, 

.enae  in  structure,  diaphanous,  a^d 

lik*^    alabaster.     It    has  been    often 

»f  ilied  by  naturalists,  but  the 

tiii  .  it  is  buppoi^vd  to  bti  a  Gas- 


oua  tentacula  which  are  frequently  of  an 
omnge  colour  and  arranged  not  utdike  the 
petals  of  a  flower.the  shell  is  Ichh  curved  than 
the  scallop,  and  generally  white,  the  valves 
do  not  entirely  close. 

The  Pfirraiiphora  or  Dackabill  Limpet  ia 
found  there,  though  by  no  means  a  common 
shell,  it  is  like  a  Patella  flatten e<l  and  elong- 
ated, the  anterior  edge  always  widely  notch- 
ed, apex  slightly  recurved,  length  from  one 
to  two  inches,  colour  white;  the  body  of  tlio 
animal  is  much  more  bulky  than  the  shell, 
and  the  man  Me  ia  so  cafiacious  that  it  covera 
the  whole  shell  except  the  apex,  which  en- 
ables it  in  some  degree  to  elude  search,  aa 
it  appears  more  like  a  pulpy  or  spongy  maas 
than  a  shell ;  when  touched,  tlie  mantle 
6 tains  the  hand  a  dark  purple  colour. 

A  species  of  Planorbis  or  shell    allied    to 
Planorbis    is    f<iQnd  there  in  pools  of  fresfi 
water,  being  the  only   species   of  Sm!zap<^»rp 
shell   that  ia    found  solely   in    frt'»h    n 
the  out^i'  whorl  ia  little  more  than  a  qu 
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I  cornea  more  Wanted  ai 

t^wurds  tfie  nnterior 

as  it  successively  abaodous 

spire,  ifc  throws  out  it  viscid 

forms    a  Luird  shelly    pEvrtil 

new   situatiocL  and  the  dia 

the  spii'Ct  which   bein^  depi 

nourinhment,  soon  become* 

and   tiaally   drnp*  oif-  th 

arrived  Ht   mat  ^  h1 

au(^e  c»rbeintc  ^ 

anitual  are  mijceii  ^t^i  pecul 

nijiy  be  seen  in  a  hulf  torpii 

cuhim  firmly  closed  sTinpeil 

iug  thread,  from  the  Uranci 

ill  motion  it  leaves  behind 

like  t)mt  of  a  snail ;  at  Xho 

gured  proboscis  are  two  tot 

ly  ohort,   blunt,  and  wttb 

treniitied:  as  tlie  gen  as  Ceri 

as  having  the  eyes  at  the  hi 

la,    this    wi>u1d  appear    m- 

deviation*    and    Dr*    Ti-ail 

consider  it  as  such  antil 

taiiity  of  remarking   the 

unimal  in   wat^*r,  whore  ife 

as  on  land,     Wheu  elodcly 

element,   it  i»  seen   to  ex 

poitited.  ten  taenia  of  no  di 

that   wfien    out   of    the  v 

flaccid^  and   donbled  undc 

eve,  so  as  to  be  almost 

has  been  found  in  rum 

coninioulj  iu  the  br 

ditcbetji 

Of  the  very  nnmoi 
r*—^ r«_ 


UiroQgh  I 

'i   of  food,  I 

,,,ri;ed  and  it*i 

,  froii    with  the 

tfuotion    being 

P  ii't  of  the  ehell 

miiuner  of  a  fio, 

I  beiug  at  the  same 


hut  more    tliau    equal    to 

tints    of    the    shells.     Nurn^ 

cover  the   rocks   or  are    ti 

branches  of  coi*al ;  in  j>fv 

Cbama  funUiBtically  bt 

in  the  brilliancy   of  ^ 

resembling  a  flower 

of    the    bIihUovv 

dance  of  a  enn* 

Mother  of  Fe 

the 

trade      tr    ><r>f  ^jflfcuins  air,  which  the  in 

^'  f  *'  Natica*'  there  are  several 

m    Singapore,  it    is    known 

1  ita**  or  '*  linofsheir'  by  being 

'ii  ■■'  j  funre  rounded  in  form,  and  the 

^^/*'"^^  i<)«>l.!ied,  the  ishell  Iumm  been  al«o 


lier  of  Fe  /;.  ;V  '.f^so  as  to  regulate  its 

palia^  ^^ '1^^  ^/^iovil    does    nob  occupy 

I      coif  i^^LgtiheWi  ond  the  remaining 


atfiret    >*',> 


'  expelling  at  plea- 


the  8^ 
cribe 
fera 
An- 
m« 

^      /ii<«"^?^|fij«  having  no  epidermis;  to    this 

t*       i/is"'jT^^t'en   there  ai*e  marked  exceptions, 

'       v^^*  /  ti»e  species   tiaf  ive  there,  having  a 

^**'  jf  Rflhereht  epidermis. 

*^y^:>Vuiu son's    Malachology  a   speciea  is 

^  ,,^4  as   an  oxtraordiiiiirj  animal,    much 

ihan  thesliell  it  is  supposed  to  inhabit, 

i    the  species  found    here   prej*enta  the 

00^  appearance  in   a  remarkable    degree; 

^d     the     cause     of    the   phenomenon      is 

^l^gt    the    interior    of      the  foot    of      the 

jioimal  is   a  loose  cellular  textui^,  which  it 

JMis  the  power  of  distending  with  water  so  as 

t*i  bo  more  than  three  times  the  bulk    of  the 

tthclli  but  on  the  approach  of  danger  it  can 

instantly  reject  the  water,   resume  its   na- 
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MOLUCCAS. 

On  varions  parts  of  the  coast,  parHimlarly 
on  coi-al  banks^  a  cousiderahle  tinmber  rvf 
Kchiiii  may  be  observed,  which  (althonnph 
Nat.aralists  liave  ^epivrated  them  from  the 
testaceous  raoliasca)  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  ;  in  one  speciefl  not 
hitherto  described  the  shell  la  sphernidaf, 
flattened,  not  more  than  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  of  »  dark  purple  cohmr,  the  species 
are  numerous^  six  or  eight,  inches  long,  black* 
very  slender  and  sharp  pointed  and  some- 
what  elastic  *.  the  animal  is  found  along-  rite 
edges  of  coral  reefs,  and  moves  with  tolerable 
rHpiditj  by  means  of  itsS  spines,  when  closelv^ 
pursued  it  has  the  fKCnltj  of  dftrtinj?  itj«ieff 
forward  aguinst  its  oppiment  and  thcr*'by 
inflicting  eonsidenible  injury  with  its  sharp 
spines»  the  points  of  whieh  often  brenk  olf 
and  remain  in  the  wound. 

The  pof»r  of  India  use  as  food  Cyclase, 
Cerithium,  two  species  ;  Nerita,  Corhicula, 
one  species  found  within  tidal  influence,  and 
two  others  in  fresh  water. 

Velorita  cyprinoides  (Graff}  of  the  family 
Cyrenid®.  Unio,  Liranea  stag^alis.  Ampul. 
laria  glauca  L.  Planorbis  Indicus.  P,  Coro- 
mandeh'na,     Pahidina  bengalensia. 

Born  el  la  di  Agitata  Adams  ^  is  a  nndi- 
hranch  or  marine  sing,  which  occurs  in 
the  tropical  se«s  in  the  south  of  Asia  at  Aden, 
in  the  Straits  of  Simda,  and  on  tho 
Madras  coast.  It  has  brilliant  colon r?t,  with 
vermilion  streaks  and  is  delicately  marble^l 
and  has  waving  elegant  tufts.  It  swims  by 
a  lateral  movement  of  the  body. 

Amiissinm  Jnponicum  is  a  large  scaHop 
of  Japan,  The  Japanese  call  it  Tgoki-hi^kHi 
and  the  Sun  and  Mnon  shell,  from  its  present- 
ing a  yellow  difec  on  one  side  and  a  white 
one  on  the  other. — BaJfonr  Catalogue  of  thtj 
Govern tnetit    OeiffM^    Mujfrnm     MuffiuiJi^   })r^ 


kUSCA- 

is  iUG  most  abnn- 
^aporo  cowries  being  found 
IB  nnder  flat  stones,  it  is  of 
tesb  tho  colour  of  an  olive  oi:* 
ksk  is  generally  mottled  with 
I  mouth  somewhat  yellow; 
hich  he  found  with  the  yonng 
ficed  in  tho  usual  mannerf  to 
JBe  of  a  stone  ;  on  raising  it 
I  adhering  to  to, a  flat  circular 
Her  than  the  shell,  trans* 
itted  with  minute  grey  spots 
lund,  nn  placing  the  mollusc 
i  water,  numbers  of  grains 
I  tbo  membraneous  mass  t-o 
|ihc  glass  and  immediately 
ind  lively  movements,  sume 
k  rotat<*ry  manner,  others 
ig  and  sinking  in  the  water 
|r  its  surface.  On  a  closer 
bee  grains  were  see:i  to  be 
f  some  hundreds  in  number, 
tent,  having  no  perceptible 
[apparently  consisting  of  a 
piorl,  aperture  round,  breadth 
Iter  than  the  length,  so  that, 
i  surface  it  rested  on  either 
0rbis  or  Nautilus,  the  animfd 
rapid  movements  by  the 
iction  and  expansion  of  its 
f  broad  and  expander!  and 
Ian  the  shell,  into  which  it 
bo  power  of  withdrawing  it, 
Ty  is  occasionally  found  on 
bling  in  colour  the  C,  adnata, 
than  half  the  size  and  less 
liape :  one  was  ttshed  up  in 
rater  near  Sultan*s  Shoal  to 
^  Singapore,  partially  imbed- 
I  of  sponge,  on  detaching  it 
[»  cavity  ot  the  spongy  mass 
1  with  the  yonng  fry  of  the  i  L(i'*^^'^f>*€r  iiscs  of  animah^  Dr.  Traill  in  Jofir- 


f  kowever  in  several  respects 
V  C.  olivacea  ; — instead  of 
in  one  membranaceous  en- 

re  about  two  hundred  trans- 
larger  than  grains  of  mtis- 
each  containing  about  HO 
that  they  could   not  be  dia*  | 

out  the  aid  of  a  miscrosrope,  f  optera. 

computation  there  could  not 
than    six    thousand    young 

pence  in   size  is   remarkable, 

rtivacca  which  had  the  larg- 
much  smaller  shell  than  the 

inder  consideration  :  the  ani- 

IL  having  been  many  hours 

^'  '  "     " 


val   Ind  ion    Archipfila^jo^    Woodward^    Rt^r^^tti . 
o)id  Foiiail    AhelU^    Dr,  Cuthbert  Cullingirood^'^ 
M.  A.  3/.  B,,  Rambles  of  a  Natural Ut^  Lon* 
don,  imS. 

MOLOCH,  a  name  of  Baal,     See  Infanti- 
cide ;  Sacrifice. 

MOI.OSSUS  CHEIROPUS.     SeeCheir- 


MOLOSSUSTrBETANUS,  The  Tibetan 
mastiffs,  fierce- looking  animals. 

MOLUCCA  S,also  stjled  the  Spice  Island?. 
The  whole  of  the  nnmeroms  islands  between 
Celebes  and  Papua  arc  geographically  call- 
ed the  Moluccas,  although  politically  this 
name  is  restricted  to  the  Dutch  Spico  Islands, 
fiffhen  examined  under  a    Banda,  Ainboyna,  Coram,  Batchain,  Tidons 


of  the  shell  was  found 
ictly  that  of  the  young  C, 
lescribcfd. 


and  Ternate.      The  Molucca*',  properly   so 
called,  form  two  groups,  composed  of  unme*J 
rous  islands  as^^iv'tscd  by  geography   to  tliaf 
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cik)iit>ed  at  little  more^han  thirtten  geofff»-  ■ 

pliicut  leaguf'Sf  itfi  population  at  nearly  fifty 
tliousand.  Viewed  from  the  sea  Amboyna  | 
pmssuts  ite  elevated  surface  to  the  eye,  di-  I 
versified  by  nmtiy  varieties  of  outline.  The 
nutmeg,  pff)duced  in  perfection  nowhere  j 
in  the  world  out  of  this,  the  third  division  of 
tlie  Indiftti  Arehipehia^o*  is  fouud  ;  but  it  is  for  j 
the  clovo  that  the  island  in  celebrated;  and 
that  rich  possesftion  l^aa  been  to  it  a  curse,  as 
tlie  gfOd  of  Alextco  and  Peru  was  to  the 
original  tenant<i  of  those  countries.  It  brought 
npon  the  people  cniel  and  ael Hsh  raasters, 
^ho  drenched  the  «oil  in  blood  that  the 
natives  tnij^ht  be  forced  to  lend  tbeir  labour 
io  the  service  of  a  monopoly,  first  claimed 
by  the  Fnrtnguese  but  followed  by  the 
Dutch.  About  three  hundred  thousjind 
pounds  are  annually  produced.  The  culture 
and  collection  f>f  the  spitrt*  employs  almost  all 
the  poptiljition,  and  exltibitn  a  curious  social 
picture,  fmm  the  planting  of  the  young  trees 
to  the  drying  and  pncking  rooms,  in  which, 
according  to  a  crednlona  and  quaint  cosmo* 
griipber  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  pail  of 
water  wouhi  dry  up  in  two  days,  fi*om  the 
exeessive  heat  of  the  cloves. 

In  the  ^MolnecMS  are  three  larpe  islands, 
Gilolo.  Cerara  and  Bourn,  with  ninny 
Muidt  i-^let*  and  i^ilete*,  Batch i an,  Alorty,  Obi, 
Ke,  Timor-laut,  Amboyna.,  Teruatc,  Tidore» 
Kaiva  and  Band  a.  The  MolucoaH  inclinle 
five  islands  oil'  the  W.  coast  of  Gilolo,  and 
Bourn,  Arnhuyna,  and  other  islands  are  off 
the  S.  coast  of  Coram.  The  three  large 
islands  are  Gilohi,  Cei^m  and  Bourn 
witli    a    great  number    of  gmftlter  oaew^ 


tm%  BoiiietifTi«9  ^imhy 
everywhere  eaten.  They  li 
on  the  leaves,  of  which  I 
quantities  ;  tbey  are  Ttrry 
There  ai-e,  however^  2C5 
known  amongst  them  ;  the  h 
cockatoo,  two  species  of  flu 
and  five  of  the  be&atifal  i 
species  of  pie^ons,  SO  ( 
fishers  and  the  momid  tn&le 
Wallace!  inhabits  Gilolo.  Tei 
The  Molur-cas  or  Spice 
Java,  are  the  moAt  importt 
possessions  in  India.  The  ii 
Banda,Temate,Tidore  andli 
in  the  neighbourhood, 
meut  of  Java*  The 
islands  were  discovered 
who  were  in  poswssioii  of  t 
men  cement  of  tbeHth  oentuf 
taken  by  the  Dur^sh  at  the 
The  monsii-oas  policy  of  this 
at  one  tinie,ti>  roof  up  and  il 
cost,  often  by  force  uf  arma^ 
clove  trees  except  the  numl 
pr«jduce1he  qoantity  of  spill 
sell,  and  so  preserve  iHe 
islands  are  snmll,  vol  can  to, 
gi*ain,  bat  fertile  in  f* 

KosiogHin,  near  I; 
doned  after  the  ^  i 

its  people  eoi!^  t 

islands    in    search    ol     ft 
people    are  of     the    ^fal 
squat,  and   barker   in   cumi 
Malays  or  Javanese* 

The  Aiiibekapta  mm  of 


IPI- 


MOLrCCAS. 

eld  25  lbs.     It  uttains   a  hoigLt 


MOLUCCAS. 

Ing  at  the   Iidc  wheru  the  waves   cease  tor 

boat,  and    coutiouiiig  upwards  to  the   point 
'  whoro   tbo  lava  ceases  to    flow,     oa    bciu^ 
cooled  by  tbe  air. 

But  tbo  uutinog  is  not  cultivated  oo  Ga- 
[  Qoiig  A  pi  aud  the  i&lo  Is  inhabited  only  by  a 
few  eniigraaia  ft-om  Tiinor. 
j      Gilolu,  is  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,     Its 
r  north  end  is  in  about  lat.  2  ^  23'  N.     It  haa 
I  a  loiisc  mountainous  coast,  hi^h  bold  landp 
witli  three  remarkable  peaks.    The  indigenes 
j  livo  in  the  north  of  the  island.     Thej  are 
mdically  distinct  from  all   the  Malay  race. 
Their  stature,  their  features,  as  well  as  their 
j  dispositions  and   habits  are  almost  the   same 
as  those  of  the  Papuan.     Their  hair  is  jsnemi- 
Piipuau,  neither  strju^ht,  smooth   and  glossy 
like  all  true  Malaya,  nor  so  frizzly  and  wool- 
ly a^  the   perfect  Papuan  type,    bat  alwaya 
orisp,  waved  and  rough,  such  a.s  often  occurs 
amonu;  the  true  Papuatjs  but  never  among 
the  Malays.     Their  colour  alone  is  often  ejt* 
aetly  that  of  the  Malay,  or  even  lighter.     Of 
chiefly   the    nutmeg  t4'ee  which  |  coursio  there  has  been  intermi.tture  and  indi^ 
large  pear  tree  but  with  a  laureU  i  viduals  art*  occasionally  seen  whom  it  is  dif- 

ticult  to  classify,  but  in  most  eases, the  large^ 
somewhat  aquiline,  nose  with  elongated 
apex,  tlie  tall  stutui*c,  the  waved  hair,  beai'd- 
ed  face,  and  hairy  body,  as  well  as  the  lesjt 
reserved  manner  and  louder  voice  unmistiik* 
ingly  proclaim  the  Papuan  type.     Here  ia 

tgrown,and  for  the  last  2<J*ycai's,  I  the  exact  boundary   between  the  Malay  and 
mually  yielded    lbs.  580,000  of  j  Papuau   rjice.     It   is  oiily  in  the   northern 

peninsula  that  these  Papuan  indigenes  exist, 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  isliind  with 
Batcbi&n  and  the  other  islaudn  westward  be* 
ing  exclusively  irt habited  by  Malay  triben 
like  those  of  Ternate  and"  Tidore.  This 
would  seem  to  iudicate  that  the  Alfuro  are 
a  C'»nipai'ativt?ly  recent  iui migration  and  thai 
I  hey  have  come  I'rom  the  north  or  east,  per. 
haps  from  some  of  the  islands  of  tlie  Paciilc, 
though  it  is  dtlHcult  to  nndei'stand  why  Ba 
many  fertile  islamls  should  possess  no  indi- 
ifipicc  Islands:  but,  unlike  Atn-  |  genes.  The  Galela  nice  aie  natives  of  a  dis* 
piMheakhy,  and  e.\posod  to  con-  i  irict  in  the  extreme  north  of  Gilulo,  but  they 
er  from  the  Gunoug  Api  volcano,  |  are  great  wanderers  over  1  he  Archipelago, 
many  times  burst  in  magnificent '  Tiiey  ai-o  a  very  line  race,  remaikably  ener- 
dcvastatlng  the  neighbouring  re-  j  getic  and  industri'JUii,  uf  light  complexion, tall 
►lasting  it  with  shower**  of  bcorch*  i  atid  withPapuan  features,  coming  near  to  the 
The  three  isUnd?*,  IJunda  Neera,  j  drawings  and  iiescriptijns  of  the  ti^e  Poly- 
ad  Gunong  Api,  form  a  n^adhle^id  j  nesiaim  of  Tuhili  and  Owyhe;;.  They  build 
TOm  every  wind,  but   the  Gunong  |  hirtre  and  r*joiny  prahu  wuh  outriggers,  and 


eet. 

idency  comprises  several  islands, 
kre  Banda  or  Banda  Neera, 
80  named  from  its  terrible  voU 

ioir,  liosingaln  almost  abandoned  [ 
LirpattoQ  of  its  spices,  Pulu-Ai, 

Banda  is   very  unhealthy  and  j 
frightful  earthquakes;  many  oft 
ur©  christians.     When   tirst   dia-  | 
£uropeans,  the  inhabitants  had 
let  able  advance   in  civilisation;  j 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ma- 
avanese.     Sir  Stamford    HufHes 
d  ispecimen.s  of  three  of  the  Ian-  j 
lis    furthest     group    of  islands. 

tclusrer  arc  the  most  southern 
Islands,  and  are  twelve  in  nun^- 
only  a  few  miles  in  extent  and 
ar  each    other.     These  are  lofry 

bone  of  them  constantly  voniit- 
loke  or  flame  ;  and  all  possess* 
black  soil,   luxuriunUy    clothed 


iceut  tibaped  island  of  Lontar  is 

m(  the  whole  gi*oup  is  only  176 
U  squai*e  miles,  but  in  five  of 
iy  fill  the  Botmegs  coUKumed  in 
~  I  grown,  and  i'ur  the  last  20*ycai's, 
jnually  yielded  lbs.  580,000  of 
d  lbs.    137,000  of  mace,    Dutch 

nds  ai^   high,   liable    to   sudden 
ind.     There   id  an   aiichorage  in 
S-  atjd  long.   130  "^  0'  E.  at  the 
long  Api* 

t  the  Mulueca  inlands,  Banda  is 
mhneg  group.  The  nutmeg  with 
'  pnzed  mace,  the  excellent  mari- 
ion,  the  superb  roadstead,  and  the 
of  Banda,   render  it  conspicuous 


I 


?e    Mountain,    is    the  curse  of  tUe 
only    when  in   erupt  tun,    but  on 
insalubrity  it  spreads  arouud 


settle  on  any  coa^t  or  island  they  take  a  fan- 
cy  for.     They  catch  turtle  and  trtpang,  hunt 
deer  and  wild  pigs   and  dry   tlic  meat,  and 
this   volcano,   called   by     'ho  j  cut  down  the  forest  and  phml   rice  or  maise* 
renade  ot'  Banda,  occupiea  the  i  Thcpeople  of  Gdolo  ai*e  called  AlfuiUjand  Pro- 
of the  islet  to  which  it  gives  a    fessor  Bikmore,itowever»slateH  ihey  are  Atriot- 
ight  ia  about  2,000  feet,  cov*»r- '  ly  of  the  Malay  ty|>e,and  have  noi  the  iaik  >^km 
ailiceut  vegctatiou,  commeac-  I  and  friiszlv  hair  ol    the  AJfura  of  Ccraiu  aud 


3  la 
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representatives  i 
may  exist  in  Gilalo.  The  population  of  Gil<>U> 
anre  supposed  to  !>«  75.000  all  but  5,oOO  of 
whom  are  under  the  saltiiu  of  Teniiile. 

The  clove    trfo    ^rown    spontaiieonsly  on 
Ternate,  Tidore,Motu%  Makian,  and  Baohi»m»  . 
The    northern    peninsula  of  Qilolo,  and    the 
great  is  J  and  of  Ceram  ia  inhabited  hy  the  | 
Alfuros  of  Sahoe  and  Galela.     These  people  ; 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  Malays  and  aU  ; 


?ibly  larg:pr,  are   of  vr  ^ 

wooded  over  their  who  1 

nn like  most  of  its  oornpai  ^ 

English  appeamncej  being 
but  with  the  excepuon  of  a  lew  n 
dumps,  entirely  bare  of  lei?oit.  ' 
wholly  uninhabitM*  The  grcml^ 
lesser  Keffing',  however,  now  lit  I 
islets,  S.  E.  of  Cei-ani,  are  well     p^ 


tidl  and  well  made,  with  Papuan  features 
and  curly  hair.  They  are  boarded  and  hairy 
limbed,  but  they  are  quit*  as  Hg-ht  in  colour 
as  the  Malays.  They  are  an  induetrioos  and 
enterprising  race.  Cnltivatin^  rice  and  vege- 
fables  and  indefatigable  in  their  search 
after  game,  tish,  tripaug,  pearls,  and  tortoise 
skell. 

Tidore,  on  the  west  coast  of  Gilolo,  is 
about  t>  miles  long.  A  mountain  on  the  N. 
E.  end  of  the  island,  is  in  lat.  0  =*  40'  K, 
long,,  127^  22i'  E.  Tidore  is  over  4000 
feet  high.  Tidore,  like  Ternate, — from  which 
it  is  two  or  three  leagues  distant — is  formed  [ 
in  its  southern  part  of  lofty  bills.  The  soil 
IB  of  great  fecundity,  and  plentifully  watered 
by  streams  from  the  peaks.  The  people  ap- 
preciate these  bleRsiugSj  and  labonr  more  | 
earnestly  on  the  land  than  those  of  the  sister  ( 
iale,  distinguishing  ibemaelves  by  an  aptitude  I 
for  agi'icultural  occupation.  Nearis  Batchian,  | 
the  largest  of  the  chaplet  of  isles  surrounding  i 
Gilolo,  fertile  as  Tidore,  but  neglectod  and 
rotting  in  its  wealth  and  beauty,  under  the 
bands  of  a  population  universally  indolent.  ^ 
The  soil  is  volcanic,  and  below  the  active  I 
crater  springs  of  snlphnreoas  water  break 
from  the  ground  in  the  most  picturesque 
Bituations.  Among  the  people  here,  as  in 
Amboyua,  the  christian  converts  are  the 
most  inert  and  servile.  The  situation  and 
aspect  of  the  island  are  beau iiful,  its  fertili- 
ty is  abundant,  it«  climate  leaves  little  i<o 
desire,  yet  is  all  bnt  a  waste,  with  a  scant 
and  scattered  population  immersed  in  poverty. 
!Monkeys  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
Molucca  Archipelago,  The  Molucca  sea  is 
sprinkled  with  smaller  islands  interesting 
and  curious  in  themselves,  but  too  little 
important^  and  too  numerous  to  be  sopai'aie- 
iy  noticed.  Among  them,  however,  may  be 
enumerated  Tawali,  MandoJa,  Lutrn,  Hauika, 
8aparua,  Ghissa,  the  Keffing  I&los,  Amblow, 
Manifra,  Kilang,  Bouo,  Harekoo,  Horainoa, 
Koesa  Laut,  Hi  la,  Kilwari,  Binoa,  Nelany, 
Manipa,  Manok,  Myo,  Tesory,  Serna,  Motir, 
Bally,  Tomoguy,  Selang,  Gmgt  and  Battang 
Pally.  There  is  oonsiderable  variety  in  their 
aspect,  form,  and  size.  Some,  like  Battang 
faliv.  ai'o  not  halt   a  miW  touwvi^  tboagh 


of  m 
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most  e(|naUy  so  from  tlie  Papuans,  They  are  i  mohammedan    M»iays,  and  sprinl 

bonaea   of  traders    engsiged    in    U 
the  Nassau,  the  Ki,  and    the  Tent 
where  they  sell  the  pi-odnce  of  th 
tort4:>ise,   and  trepang.     The 
but  remarkably  picturesqao. 

Bouro  inland  is  one  of  the 
Defence,  being  in  Latv  8  ^  22| 
4'  K.  in  Lat.  S^  6*  S.  Ijong.  l$l 
is  about  two  hundi*ed  miles  in  ciroi 
The  island  is  high  and  has  m  sen 
mountain  on  its  N.  W,  part.  Bo«n 
races,  the  larger  number  are  Malt 
Celebes  type,  ofteit  exactly  dmiii 
Tom  ore  people  of  E»st  Celeb«» 
settled  in  Bat-chian,  but  the  oth«r 
semble  the  Alfura  uf  Cermm,  Thi 
the    inhabitants    are    a    <-  ' 

people,  very  closely  resemb 
Amlkoyna.  \ 

The  cluster  of  islets  ly^'n^r  at  theS 
extremity  of  the  largt*  Set 

called  by  the  natives,  "i  .  ng 

down  in  the  maps  are  known  is  Ctf\ 
are  situated  in  latitude  30  ®  55* 


in  L.  133  ®  E.  and  form  one  of  tb 
mote  trading  stations  to  ihe 
which  the  produce  of  the  Areiiipeli 
veyed  in    native  vessels    to   this  fi 
Island  of  Ceram  is  the   second  in 
Moluccas,  having  an  i  -  ■  itw 

1 0, 00  0  sq  u  are  miles .  1 
six  to  eight  thousand  feet  lu  heigiil 
down  innnmerable  streams  to  tbt  1 
vegetation  is  every  where  InmntJil 
trees  gigantic.  Admiral  KorT^l  ^ 
possefision  a  circular  fdab  i 
island,  tjiree  and  a  half  inct 
a  half  in  diameter.  The  sago  paim 
cular  is  more  abundant  and  pro^d 
on  any  of  the  artjoiniue  isliuids.  C 
nutmegs  grow  wild.  The  named 
ral  islets  which  compose  the  C«rt 
are  Seranreh,  Geair,  Kali 
Manokoo,  and  Malom^cie.  Of 
largest  are  Goroni-  "  ^'inakiWi 
ouly  ones  of  the  ^'  u:h  e^d 

pea  ranee  of    fertility:   ;l»t?y*nB 
to  be    hilly  and  co verted   wiUi 
where  cleared  for  tiie 
which  however  seems 
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b  is  grown  on  them.  They  prodwcri 
08  in  considerable  nbtindtince*  luid 
en»  the  durian  and  mongosfeeti,  as 
vild  nutmo^,  llio  cocoaaiifc  and  saofo 

latter  supplying  to  tlie  natives  the 
j|©  of  subsbtence,  Ceram  lias  on  its 
ide  the  three  ifllande  Bonoa,  Kelang 
pa.  The  commercial  productn  from 
ndfl  conMRt  of  tortoise-shell,  motlier 
hell,  beche  de  mer,  wild  etnnamou 
oegs,  and  birds  of  paradi.se. 
ia  the  largt-^sh  ifilaiid  of  the  Molnc* 

next  to  Celebes,  of  all  its  Arc  Id- 
It  IF  162  miles  lon^,  but  ifc^  greatest 
I  only  42  miles.  The  island  is  one 
ntain  chain  that  sets  off  transverse 
1  some  of  the  peaks  are  5,000  or 
>t  in  height.  The  people  of 
proach  nearer  to  the  Papuan  type 
B  ofGiloh?.  They  are  d^trkcr  in 
d  a  number  of  them  have  the  frizzly 
lihir;  their  features  ai*e  hai-sh  and 
^  and  the  women  are  far  less  en- 
aa  those  of  the  Malay  race.  The 
:  Alfnro  man  of  Cerara  gathers  his 
ir  into  a  But  oircnlar  knot  over  the 
^  and  places  cylinders  of  wood,  as 
one's  fingers  and  coloared  red  at 
a  the  lob«8  of  the  ears.  They  are 
J  in  a  state  of  natare,  and  go  al* 
^,    hnt    a»*mlet8    find    anklets  of 

tor  of  silver,  with  necklaces  of 
II  fruits,  complete  their  attire, 
len  have  similar  ornaments,  but 
hair  Iooj^c.  All  are  tall,  with  a 
n  skin,  and  well  marked  Papuan 
tny.  The  Alfaro  of  Pup  nan  race 
predominant  typo  in  the  island  of 
f  tweuty-eii^ht.  words  of  the  langa- 
ram,  nine  of  the  words  ai*e  Malay, 
ese,  and  seventeen  are  common  to 
languages.  The  natives  themselves, 
of  the  ("eram  fjant  islands  liavc 
ted  this  port,  the  trade  to  it  from 
rig    exchi^ivolv  carried  on    by  the 
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with  400  gpcciraens,  all  of  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  the  ishmd.  The  moat  distingnisht'd 
of  these  is  the  clove,  about  the  size  of  the 
nutmeg  tree. 

Westwai*d  of  the  ^Wucca*  ia  CelebeK^  an 
island  reacmblingOllolo  in  grot^quenejss  of 
form,  about  500  miles  in  length  by  100 
in  breadth.  In  Celebes,  the  TrauB-Javan 
or  Timorian  band,  and  the  Molucoat*,  ia 
a  largo  and  important  class  of  Indone- 
fiians,  who  graduate  between  the  An  am 
type,  the  Burman  and  the  Negi-ito.  The 
most  prevalent  head  or  that  of  tho  pre^ 
dominjint  race  is  ovoid,  but  it  is 
somewhat  Burman  in  nose,  eye  and  colonr. 
The  great  island  of  Celebes  may  be  consider- 
ed the  centre  of  a  group  of  languages,  which, 
althougli  agreeing  with  those  heretofore  de- 
scribed, in  simplicity  of  grammatical  struc- 
tnre»  diiVers  very  widely  from  them  in  pho- 
netic oharaeter  althongh  spoken  bv  the  same 
race  of  men.  Celebes  is  intersected  by  tho 
equator,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  it  in  this 
northern  and  tlie  mass  in  tho  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Its  greatest  length  ia  about  500 
miles,  but  its  greatest  breadtli  does  not  ex- 
ceed lUO;  and  in  some  places  it  ii*  hardly 
one-third  of  this  width.  Celebes  may  be 
connidcred  to  be  the  focus  of  an  original  and 
independent  civiHzation  which  probably 
spruug  np  amongst  tho  most  advanced  of 
the  narions  which  occupy  it,  called  by  theni- 
aelves  Wugi,  and  by  tho  Malays,  and  after 
them  by  Europeans,  Bngi  or  in  the  plural 
Bugis.  In  mat-erial  civilization  the  Bngi  aro 
ef|ual  to  the  Malay.  Ot*  the  language  of 
Celebes,  the  next  in  importance  to  the  Bugi, 
is  the  Macassar.  The  people  who  speak  this 
tongue  inhabit  the  same  peninsula.  They 
ciil I  themselves  and  their  langaajro  Manka- 
siira,  and  hence  the  ]yiakasnr  or  Maukii^ar, 
of  the  Malays,  whence  the  European  name 
Maenssar.  Besides  Bngi  and  Macassar,  th« 
two  principal  languages,  there  are  tliroo 
other  languagea  of  Cel«>bcs  written   in    the 


Phcpnieians  of  the  Eastern  Archi-  '  same   character,    or,  at    kast,    occasionally 


whom  a    few  are  settled    on    the 
lit)  others  resort  there  a$  a  trading 

a  about  1B5   miles  long  by  about 
and  is    traversed    from    east  to 
aaountain  ran^e. 
ti   is  about  52  miles   long   by  2tl, 

red  from  Gilolo  only  by  a  nar- 
Temate  are  two  small  isles, 
lated  by  a  cloud- cappetl  peak* 
.a  iH  aboat  32  miles  long  b^'  10  in 
nd  its  volcanic  B*>il  la  so  rich  m 
vood*!,   that  a  Dutch   botantfit  pre- 


ke  of  TtAr>Ciiny  a  cabinet  in  hi  id 


written  in  it ;  the  Mandar,  the  Matiado,  au(l 
the  GtH'ongtaln.  The  Mandar  is  spoken  by 
a  people  on  timt  side  of  the  South-weatera 
peninsula,  which  fronts  Borneo* 

The  island  of  Samba wa,  tho  third  in  a  di- 
rect line  east  of  Jiiva,  about  thn»e  times  the 
extent  of  BaJi  or  Lombok,  and  ilivided  by  a 
deep  bay  into  two  peninsulas,  has  three  lan- 
guages, tho  Sumbawa,  the  Bima,  and  the 
Tamboru.  The  natives  of  Sumbawa  ai'O  lit* 
tie  iuierior  in  cvtltivation  to  the  must  imppor^ 
ed  nations  of  Celebes,  The  Sufnbawa  and 
Binia  Ian rfu ages  are  written  in  the  H u  14 i  cha- 
racter, but  there  cxi^tH  in  ♦'  1  a  >.in- 
guliU'  *mi   cunouii  obaolete  I*  *^ 
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no  longer  proRectif-ed,  nltbongh  its  effects  are  1 
of  courBO  still    felt.    The    monopoly   of  the  I 
fipices   is   <*onttnited^     bnf    the   i^vstem    now 
pursued  is   vol  so   oppressive  to  the  Djvfci%*ep. 
The    Spice   Islriiuls    in  the    ^lohiccii  nnd 
Bitnda  Feap,  coriRist  of  many  islanda  and  tm-  \ 
jiiei*ous  langiino-eB.     Next   in  Java  of  which 
they  foiTTi  a  f^uh-frovernment,   the  Molucca** 
are  the  most  important  of  the  Dntrh  poBses- 
FionB  ill  India,  The  cliief  islands  to  which  this 
ierm  is  applied  nre  Amboynat  Bandfl,Ternate, 
Tidorewith  smaller  ialandsin  their  nei^hhour- 
Ijood,     The  ish^mls  are  sinfill,  volcanicH,  nn- 
productivo  in  gi*ain,  but  fertile  in  fine  spices. 
But  tlie  ruinous  policy    nftheDutclj   nation 
in  their  rrreed  to    pecure  a  monopoly  of  this 
clafts  of  product?;,  led  therii  for  years,  to  root 
up   and    destroy*   at  a  p^reat  cost,  oH/on  by 
force   ofarmH,   every   nutmeg   or  clove  t roe 
not  reqnired  for  the  production  of  that  quan- 
tity  ol   Rpicps    which   they   calculated   they 
could   dispose  of     Hoftin^ain,    near  Ban  da, 
•was  almost  abandoned  afier  tlie   extirpation 
of  it«  8pice  IreeH,    it«  people  emigrating  to 
the  neighbmiring  islands  in  search  of  a  live- 
J i hood.     The  people  are  of  the  Malnyrtn  i-ace, 
8hort,  stjnab  and  darker  in  complexion  than 
the  Malays  or  Javanese.     The    Amboynese 
are  of  a  midviling  height    and  well  formed. 
They  are  gentle,   very  sober,  bravi?,  eft^i^y 
managed,  and  make  good    rannnt»xl  and  foot 
goldierfi  and  a  considerable    number  of  them 
liave  embraced   christinnity.     Banda  is  very 
unhenllhy,  and  is  subject  to  fpighrfnl  earth* 
<|iiakes.     When    fii'Ht   discovered    by   Euro- 
peauB,  tbc;  inhabitants  had   made  con&idcr- 

_  able  advance  iti   eivitrnktion,   but  one  still 


common  medium  of  intercnfl 
bet  baa  ever  been   invontedt 
judging  by  the  specimens 
rlie   vowels   are  the   same 
Malay  and  Javanese. 

From  Ttmnr  to  New  Gtiii 

Jou]^  chain    of  islets,   formti 

wall  of  bnrrier  to  the  sontbH 

the  Archipela^jo*     In  these 

tanU  Ap^^alr  many  langnagtm 

ample   nnd  an  then  tic  accoi 

beeu  given  by  Mr.  Winsor 

I  that    in    the     douth-ensieni 

Indian  Archtpela^,  where 

I  social  in^<jrcoui*8e  between 

I  tribes  are  of  rare    occurren 

I  erery  detnche.1  group  of  vill 

I  peculiar  dialect  which  is  oft 

I  even  to  the  tribes  in   itA 

i  bourhood.     In   pome   of  tl 

I  Timur,  for  example,    these 

mprnus,  and  the  eouatry  c 

1  of  them  so  extensive,  that  il 

sible  to  form  even  an  appi 

I  of   their  number     Of  one 

I  vfiiling"  one  among^  Bev**ral 

j  island  of  Kisa.  one  of  the  5 

i  the  chain   of  i^letK  alrcadj 

[  Earl   fiirntshed  a    ▼< 

I  The    Kisa  is  an    unw; 

I  vowels  are  the   same 

and  Javanese. — *9^  Jf*hi 

,  VolJ,  pJ2I,  124,  Vol.  in, 

j  HiMonj    of  tM  Jf^/'v/ 

siofis  Nrerf andaiMf?!!  < 

111,21'*  r- ^:^'"i'^  u... 

I  3.Fr.  /  ^m 


,iu.  lol,  154,  HogendoTp^  Cmp  de 
Java.  Kolff,  Yoyuije  of  the  Domga, 
\n  9  Indian  Ardiipehtqo^  Vol.  *  I. 
UppcVg  Lid.  Arch,,  Vol.  IL  p.  196 
210,  25SJ1'«//.  lu  p.  41,  iiicl^k. 
m  World  in  the  EaH  Yol  U,  pp. 
MrLQfjau.in  Jonrual  of  tJte  Indian 
tgo  Odobi>r  1852,  pp.  579,  581,  Vol, 
X.  See  India,  Java,  Pulo-Gasees, 
WargioQ,  Weeda   Jslai)dfi,    Witsaii. 


TKEE.       Eng. 


rccA 

KA  KMK.  Tkl, 
>laTiurii  rn»4uneer)a. 
TUXODI.     Tkl, 


Aleurites 
Brinjal,  Egg- 
Piper  nigT-um. 


of  Homer,  i^ww  of  Diaacordes, 
er,  probablj'  Allium  nigrum.  Linn. 
BDKNA.  :Mr,  PiddingtoD,  in  ana* 
a  orm  of  antimon^^  found  in  one 
I  trace  nf  xpoljbdeiin. 
Pkrs.  Guz.  Umh,  Way,  uncleaned 
fmlly. 
DRIT,     Hind,       AchiJJea  millefo- 


r. 


Pdhs.    Aspbalte. 


Eyn*  J*oRT.     IVtrolfMim,  „ 

L         CaiN.  1  Rock  oil  ,, 

f             „      j  AsplmUiim  hhx, 
Exo,  I  Asphaltuni  Porsicum  „ 

„       Panjabinum  „ 

„      Selajjb  „ 

AapLultrO 


tatnen 
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igHsb  and  Portuguese  name  aR- 
derived  from  the  hake  Aspliattites, 
ib8<a.nce  is  now  ibund    in     several 


I  rot  or  dec&y,  it  is  superior   ^o  wood,  or  moi 
'  tar  88  a  flnoriBg  material,     \h\  Honigljeige; 

(p.  288  and  239)  says  that  the  Persiaii 
i  Mniaiai — is  deemed  a  certain  specific  in 
I  fractured  bones,  deserving  the  name  oC 
j  osteocolla.  It  is  a  solid,  hard,  heavy,  black,^ 
I  gl listening  mass  witboutany  particular  odour- 
,  The  genuine   is  bat  seldom    to  be  met  with, 

fven  in  Persia  itself,  the  place  of  its  origin,,! 
j  for  the  king  of  Persia  is  reported  to  collect 
I  the  whole  product  yearly  and  to  inclose  it  in 
I  small  silver  boxes,  which   are  distri bated 
i  presents   t^  his  family  and   friends.     In  all 
!  Eastern    bazaiirs    may    be    found    under  the 
I  name    of    Persiim    Mumiai,   a  compound  re- 
sembling the  genuine  in  appearance.  Accord- 
I  ing  to  Div  Sdigmann,  Morn  in  Persian,  sig- 
I  nities  wax,    lai  or  Ajin   is  the   name   of  the 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  which  tbe  J^pring  of 
wat-er    contaijiing  Muraiai   or   Mumiajin   is 
found-     The  Mnmiai  was   discovered   in  the 
time    of   Feridun.     He   also   saya    that  the 
Asplmhum    Selajit,  Aspbaltora   Punjabinum 
or  Punjab  Asphalt,     an    olficinal  article   ai 
Lahore^is  brought  from  the  hills.  Thehnkims 
and  hindoo  doctors  use  it  instead  of  the  Per- 
sian Mnmiai  in  cases  occurring  from  exterior 
violence.       H«lf    way    between    Belibehan 
and  the  river  Kurdistan,   are   the   ruma  of 
Arrejun    or   Arrgan.     Near  the    Straits   of 
Teng-i-Teko»   from    whence    the  KardisfAn 
river  if?sne«  into  the  plain,  and    not  far  from 
the  village  of  Peshker,   ia  ft  fi**snre  high  «p 
in  tlie  mountains,  (jnt  of  which    runs  a  bkck 
substance  I'csembling  pit-cb,  which  is  gather- 
ed by  the  natives   and  is  much  esteemed  in 
Persia  for  its  healing  qualities,  especially  for 
bruises  and  fractures.     It  is  called  Mumia  or 
Mumia-i-Nni  from  the  village  Nai-deb  at  its 


mtJii  mat!  as  \ 
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bottom,  Shiraz  sastained  the  shock  of  an 
edfrom  the  Swiss  frotj,  ^  earthquake  about  the  year  1 810,  when  this 
Hssure  was  enlarged  and  the  Mamia  since 
flows  out  more  copiously.  The  excessive 
esteem  inwliichit  is  held  by  the  Perj-ians 
may  be  judged  by  mentioning  that  AH 
Murnd  Khan  sent  about  an  ounce  of  Momai 
enclosed  in  a  gold  box  to  the  empress 
of  Russia,  DeGuigues  alludes  to  it  an  tbe 
Monmanni  or  Moumiani  blauc  :  and  in  the 
Oriental  Geography  which  was  translat,ed 
by  Sir  William  Ouseley,  it  is  said  to  b© 
brought  from  a  mountain  in  the  district  of 
Snmbeil,  near  tbe  borders  of  Pars,  and  it  ifl 
alluded  to  also  in  the  Ajnib-ubMakhlukat 
and  the  Jahan  Nnma.  Baron  de  B^xl© 
surmises  that  this  is  tbo  Sarcncolla  of 
DioBcorides  iii  i'*'».  "^vbich  is  descnbed  awi 
olUainod  from  Persia  and  t-o  have  jiossessed 
wonderfnlly  healing  properties.  It  is  n 
hard  black  snbstancc  and  when  about  to  bo 
,    used,    is  mixed  with  melted   shcrp'^=>  l»t,  Sfcod 
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rt  is  obtn 

mnce,  from  the  Bitumen  Lake 
ad.  It  is  fouTid  on  the  surface 
3  productions;  floats  on  the  Asplmi. 
or  Dead  Sea  in  Syria,  is  also 
ar  ancient  Babylon ;  it  is  sup- 
X  the  cement  used  for  the  walls 
jns  also  for  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
laration  of  asphalte,  and  Herodo- 
lons  that  it  was  heated  and  mixed 
.9  and  so  used  ;  it  is  supposed 
the  substance  translated  in  the 
pitch,  and  to  have  been  used  by 
oat  or  pay  the  ark  and  by  the  mo- 
M!6S  to  coat  the  vessel  in  which  he 
I  oat,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  sub- 
Dim  in  Central  Asia  and  in  the 
^ersia  under  the  name  of  Momiai. 
^m\i  has  to  be  resisted,  it  is 
found  impervious  to  wet,  white 
atJi.  mad  as  tt  docR  not  vegetate. 
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ec!3  between  Bfjutniili  and  Yawnan,  and  in 
S.  E.  of  Se-chu*Gn ;  is  used  externallj 
and  internally  fts  a  medicine,  to  barn  iti 
J  amps,  and  to  lubricate  burrow  wheels.  In 
Cbiiia,  a  kind  ot  nrvphtlm  or  rock  oil,  Mang- 
bo-yu,  ref^cmblinjj  Ranj^oon  tar  is  obtained 
in  the  Corea  by  distilling  a  bituminons 
shale,  and  at  Tang-shao,  near  Tam-sni  in 
Formosa,  are  wells  yielding  some  sorts  of 
paiaffin  or  thick  bitumen,  differing  from  the 
Rangoon  and  American  earth  oils.  There 
are  oil  wells,  or  fii*e  wells  at  Kia-ting*fa  in 
Sech*-uen,  which  yield  an  inflammable  gaft, 
and  an  oily,  j^reeniRh,  combustible  petro- 
leum like  liquid,  containing  paruffine.  The 
wells  are  £i"om  live  hundred  to  three  thousand 
feet  in  depth :  also,  Tseh-chan-fu,  in  the 
S.  W.  of  Sbaosi  riirnighefl  a  kind  of  petro- 
leum or  rock  oil. — De  Bode^  Hontqhergny\  p» 
238-9  hiwjhyJ,  {50.  Poole's  SiafMies  of 
Oommert^e^     p,   14.  StaithMai.  Med.  of  China, 

MOMA.KHA,  PBiJRM.,  Salix  tctrnsperma 
Ro.r.h,  In  Amherst,  its  timber  is  employed  for 
gun  st(»cks ;  it  is  a  reddish^  softish  wood, 
close  and  compact,  tit  for  taroing  parpo808, 
and  exempt  from  attacks  of  insects. 

MOMANOt  Gnz,  A  mohammadan  weaver 
or  cultivator  in  Cutch. 

MOMAY,  Dr,  J.  D.  Hooker  observed  in 
the  month  of  September,  that  •'^  birds  flock 
ici  the  grass  ab«m^  Momay ;  Larks,  Finches, 
Warblers,  abundance  of  Sparrows  (feeding 
on  the  Yak  droppings),  with  occasionally 
the  Hoopoe :  Waders,  Cormorants,  and  Wild 
Pucks,  were  Foinotime«  seen  in  the  st roams, 
but  '  ,  south.'* 


fruit,  eaten  when   gfeen.  1 
gativc  when  ripe, — Smiths 

MOMORDICA    CHAti 
var.  H,  muricatA,  WUl*U. 

Kurtila.  Bkxo.  KatI 

Kjet-hen-kba,         Buiut.  Podi 

Lamba  karella  Dvf..  Tan 

Ilairv  Mamonhca,    Kxc.  P»vi 
Kamla,          Hisi»     Pms.  |  V%r\ 

Pandi  pavel,        MALe.kL.  Ko 

Poriidi^pAael^  «f  K^ 

Dirpa  KaranUb\       Sak«.  Pot^ 

Karelo,  Sixo.  Ui 

This  vegetable  i»  very  eci 
ed  in  In  (Ha  and  Burm 
mencemcnt  ot  ib©  rains, 
ten  t-o  fourteea  iiicbes 
two  to  four  in  diameter; 
corionsly  notched  and 
is  bitter,  and  it  requires  to 
being  caoked,soraetimeft  usi 
green  fruit  is  used  in  cuiTi 
by  the  name  of  small  fttiakc, 
it  is  sown  at  the  comm 
but  may  be  continued 
it  is  a  bitter  fruit, 
edges  have  a  very 
jrhen  ripe  it  is  of  a 
yellow.  The  native*  ,^_ 
tbey  are  principally  usied 
require  to  be  soakeii  ta 
dressing.  They  sell  fi 
seer ;  act  as  an  anthtl 

A  variety,  JVuctibus  M 
fruit, 
Comlwo  pognlkaj,    Ttn.  |  Pnai 

hv.    ^ -'-  ^>l 
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MOilUND. 

Matori^  Gen.  Med,  Top.  p.  209,  Atush'f^ 

L      kiddtU,  Jtnji'nj.  S^e  Gourd,**,    ali^a 

lituci'tB,  alsu  Vt^getiibles  ol'  Sontberti 

DRDICACOCHINGHINKNSISSpk 

Coehiuohiueniiiis,  Lo^tr^  J  Goi-KiLrtkni^  Bkno. 
is    growu    itt    Beugal»     Has   large 
coloured  tlowers. 

MORDICA  D 10 EGA.     Roxh,  WilUlo, 
I  A.  Ic.  Rheede, 

Mitmordiea  missionis.  WalL 


TaM. 
Tkl. 


BvBM.     Puh)  pagheli 
DuK.  '  Aga-Kura 

ireli,            Hiwn.     Aga-kara  „ 

1,         Maleal.     A^tikara  Gudda»  „ 

Ham.  I  PutU'Hi^akaru,  ,« 

Sans.  I  Potu  Kaki^ra,  „ 

SAinwilla^SiKca.  ]  ru^igakara^  „ 

liall  rouTid-friiited  fipeeies  of  ifomor- 
Hch  cultivated  by  the  nutivtJS  for  their 
I. 

tfORDICA  litlXTA.  Eoxh.  W.andA. 
BtNu.  I  AdaTi  kakani,  Tel. 

fruit  is  large,  red^  and  thorny,  con- 
[  yellow  insipid  pulp,  is  to^-ally  inert 
lediciiie,  and  is  indeed  occiisionally 
r  food  in  BengaK  This  is  eironeous- 
led  Makal  by  Aiuslie,  aud  he  al*o» 
take,  applies   the  same   term  to  the 

iL  plant.  Mnkul  is  the  correet  name 
thosatuthea  palmftta.     G* Skawjhnesg\j^ 

DICA  MONODELPHA,  Rn.tlK 
erinfaindica.  W.on*l  A.  Med.T^^p. 
mnmnCA  IWRlCATA^Waid,  Syu. 
^[omordica  charantia.  Linti., 
XD,  an  Afghan  tribe.  The  Upper 
Ul  Momund  occupy  the  hill  I'angtJ  be- 
1  the  pQuikora  and  the  Kuner  rivers, 
-s  the  Kurrapa  pans.  Two  of  their 
nomadic  and  in  summer  move  to 
waters  of  the  Helmund,  The  Up- 
ill!  Momuud  country  extends  from 
i  I -western  Swat  border  to  a  little 
hd  tlie  Kabul  river.  Both  banks  of 
riTor  are  in  their  possession,  and  their  I 
il,  Lalpoora,  where  the  head  of  their  \ 
rL>^ide8,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank.  | 
fv.c  allegiance  to  the  Kabal  govern-  i 
T  f  ough  sahject  to  an  almoHt  nominal 
»l  ,  and  in  the  treaty  with  the  Amir 
Sfahomed  Khan  he  under toc»k  to  res- 
hBWL  from  hostility  against  Britif^h 
Their  militia  can  muster  about 
fighting  men.  They  are  tolerably 
Adierft,  though  not  equal  to  the  men 
most  martial  tribes.  Their  hills 
3ng  the  fertile  strip  of  British  ievti- 
I closed  between  the  Swat  and  Kaltul 
ksear  their  confluence,  known  as  Doaba, 
1«  portion  of  the  border  is  not  more 
6  nules  diataut  from  Peshawur.    The 
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three  sections  of  the  tribe  that  hare  como 
in  contact  with  the  British  ai^  the  Pi u dew 
Akee  Momund,  the  Alumxyo  Mommid 
and  tlie  Mi  oh  nee  Momund. 

The  Mich  nee  Momund,  after  annexation, 
wei*e  all  owed  to  hold  from  the  British  Go- 
vernment, a  iief  or  jagheer  in  Doaba,  the 
fertile  triangle  near  the  junction  of  the  Swat 
and  Cabal  rivers,  of  which  they  collected  the 
revenue.  A  portion  of  the  lands  they  culti- 
vated themselves,  the  remainder  they  farmed 
out  to  other  tribes  of  the  plains  as  tenants. 
Many  of  their  clansmen  dwelt  in  the  plains 
ofMichnee  and  some  in  the  neighbouring 
hills.  They  traded  in  the  Peshawur  val- 
ley. The  Alumzye  Momund,  whose  head- 
quartei's  nre  at  Gundno,  in  the  hills,  also  hud 
a  fief  ofPpDJpao  in  British  Doabs,  chiefly 
cultivated  by  timauts.  A  few  of  their  men 
lived  in  the  plains  and  the  majority  in  tho 
hills,  These  also  traded  in  the  valley.  The 
Pindee  Alee  Momund,  at  a  former  period,had 
held  a  similar  jagheer  in  Doaba;  but  notsinco 
Britibh  rule.  These  have  few  relations  either 
wTth  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the 
Peshawur  valley.  They  inhabit  a  very  sh 
locality  in  tho  hills.  The  fiefs  were  origlji  , 
granted  by  preceding  Governments  to  theMo- 
munda  as  black  mail  to  buy  off  depredation. 

Momitnds  of  the  Plains  are  a  section  of  the 
Momund  tribe  who  have  colonized  in  the 
South- Western  portion  of  the  Peshawar  dis 
trict.  They  are  now  respectable  cuUivat<irs, 
They  maintain  friendly  relations  with  theii  ^ 
neighbours,  the  Afreedee.  Their  chiefs  holf 
jagtieers,  but  the  support  they  give  to  eto- 
vernment  in  return  is  lukewarm.  They 
have  not  fraternized  with  their  fellow  ^lo- 
rn unds  of  the  hills ;  but  they  have  not  cordi- 
ally co-operated  against  the  Afreedees,  of 
whose  vengeance  they  are  perhaps  appre- 
hensive.   See  Afghan,  Khvber. 

MOMUNDPOOR  See  Punjab. 

MOMYAI,  an  **  osteocolla"  or  rare  medF- 
camont;  usually  the  specimens  consist  of 
hardeTjed  tar  or  petroleum  or  even  hguite* 
See  Mnniiai. 

MON  is  the  native  nume  of  the  people  of 
Pegu.  The  Burmese  call  them  Talieng.  The 
Siamese  appellation  is  Ming-mon.  Part  of 
this  population  dwell  on  the  Delta  of  the  Ira- 
wadi,Mon  being  tbe  name  used  by  themselves^ 
for  the  native  populations  of  Pegu,  MouU 
mein,  and  Amherst  in  Martaban  ;  but  their 
neighbours  call  them  Talieng,  and  the  samd 
names  Hon  or  Talieng  are  given  to  the  ver* 
nacular  language  of  Pegn.  The  alphabet^ 
like  that  of  the  Thay  and  Burmese,  is  of 
Indian  origin,  being  essentially  that  of  the 
Pali  form  of  speech,  and  like  all  alphabets  of  j 
this  kind,  it  embodiea  a  bitddhtst  litoi-atattfi  ^ 
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serim  proTineea,  and  the  lanj^niig^s  of  the 
SUraang  and  Binua  of  tlie  Malay  Peuinsnla 
retaio  deep  traces  of  tbeir  ancient  influence 
to  the  sotith,  A  colony  isi  also  found  in  the 
basin  of  the  Meu-im.  Before  the  ^reat  south- 
ern  movement  of  the  Lau,  the  Mou  apneiir 
to  have  occupied  that  bivsin  aIbo,  and  to 
have  marched  and  in ttirniixed  with  the  close- 
ly allied  Kanibojans  of  the  lowiir  Mekong, 
Mr.  ORiley  thinks  that  the  Man  are  only 
distuiguishable  from  the  Burman  by  thoir 
less  Mongolian  and  wore  Rakhoing  aspect* 
They  appear  to  have  lieen  cousidenibly 
modified  by  the  Indian  etcment  which  has 
alwayfl  been  very  powerful  at  the  bead  of  the 
Bay  of  Bentrab  They  Keem  to  have  been  at 
one  time  the  chief  traders  eastward  of  the 
Bay  of  Beui^fab  The  Karen  aUo  preoeod- 
ed  the  Burman  race  in  the  delta  of  the 
Irawadii  and  are  the  joint  ticcnpants  with 
the  Mod,  They  are  also  found  in  the  lower 
plains  of  the  Sal u en,  tiie  deltas  of  the  Se- 
tanpT  and  Irawadi,  the  middle  basin  of  the 
Sc'tatig  as  far  af  Tongo,  and  in  Tenasserini. 
In  Martaban  there  is  aUo  a  remnant  of  an 
allied  tribe,  the  Toung-thu.  Both  the  Karen 
and  the  Toangthu,  belong  t^  the  Yuma 
branch  of  the  Tibeto  Burman  family. 
The  long  nnd  narrow  hill  track  between 
the  valley  of  the  Ira  wad  i  «nd  the  Sa-luen  a«» 
far  north  ns  23  ® ,  is  oacupied  by  cosfnate 
tribes  called  Iva-ren-ni  (Red  Karen)  who  are 
feaid  to  speak  a  very  ancient  dialect  of  the 
Yuma  family.  This  branch  has  a  parallel 
range  on  the  western  side  of  the  Irawadi, 
In  tbeir  traditiotis,  thej  aasert  that  lliey 
preceeded   the  Burmana  am  the  dominant 


they  have  hetm  mncli  mhr^ 
uists.  Nicobftr  phoned cif»y 
the  Silong  and  8imang. 
tiona  from  tbe  nrirthern 
laya  is  now  best  represents 
Kambojau^  Mon  and  l^au 
to  have  been  at  n  later  perid 
ed  by  the  Tibeto- Burman 
ward  and  southward.  T 
East  Himalaic  tribfs,  oco 
biiunded  on  the  tiurth,  by  I 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra 
of  Assam,  and  u.  line  draw 
along  the  range  in  which 
6ource8,  and  across  the  coq 
al  chains,  beyond,  to  the 
ManjTli^  which  scparnles  tfc 
M^Konn-.The  Auarn^Kamt 
Barman  and  the  otiier  Ul 
iiges  are  all  chai^aeteriscd  1 
sounds.  The  Anam  and 
complex  vowel  souudaand 
ly  in  complex  consonautut 
harsh  in  Sinjrpho,  1<*r^  s 
much  Bofieued  in  Burmi 
group,  amonj^t  whom 
found  in  Cochiti-Chlna  ai 
ar'e  a  scctioki  uf  the  div 
Chinese  belong.  " 
or  two  centuries  b 
found  the  A«amese»  iu  po<»i 
of  Sang-Koi.  The  Anium 
the  head,  and  pei^on,  expfi 
fiment,  liave  a  clof»ep  r 
Indonesian  tribes.  The  Ji 
larger  admixture  of  tbe 
Saroairap  or  Borneo.  Am 


MONTANA  M. 
islo  nf  tho  ImwaJi,  occupy  tlio  lower 
of  the  brisin  nbovo  Peg^u,  tbe  southern 
>r  the  upjior  baain  and  tbe  valley  of  the 
lji*yond,  as  far  as  Bii-mo.  TLey  are  uIbo 
iu  the  delta,  but  their  progress  there 
pen  comparatively  rocent^  and  the  prior 
itaata  still  form  the  greater  mojority, 
native  liamo  Ma-ran-nia,  orM'nm-ma, 
be  theii*  softened  modern  Aryan-ma, 
ma,  is  the  origin  of  the  European  cor- 
m  of  the  Barman.  Tho  prJacipal  seat 
^Barman  power  appears  to  have  been 
ic  longest  perioda  in  tlio  sarao  part  of 
sin  where  it  now  is.  Iu  tho  era  of  their 
ist  stability  and  prosperity,  their  eapi- 
\s  at   P*igan  probably  the  place  of  that 

above  Ava  from  the  second  to  the 
3  of  the  fonrteejith  centnry.  Pevious 
r,  on  their  Brst  advaneo  fi*om  Araean, 
appear  to  have  conquered  the  uorthern 
f  the  ancient  khjgdom  of  the  Mon — for 
Sapital  was  for  3D5  years  at  Promo.  It 
ot  till  tho  middle  of  the  mxteetith  cen- 
mt  they  sncceoded  in  annexing  Pegu. 
I  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  the  Mon 

of  the  joke  and  in  their  turn 
[fttcd  all  Burma  for  a  short  period, 
jurman  race  difibr  from  tho  Anjimese 
ag  stouter  and  darker,  and  in  the  head 
Day  a- Polynesian  or  Turanian  oval^ 
at  obitiscly  ovoid.  The  head  varies 
f  and  tho  coarser  forms  show  a  ten- 
to  the  Binua  contraction  of  the  foro- 
rendering  the  lateral  expansion  of  the 
ad  very  marked.  The  normal,  or  non- 
itfied  Barman  bead,  appears  in  many 
ta  to  resemble  the  Cf.'arse  SumatraUi 
Bornean  and  Polynesian.  This  soft- 
'aranian  type  is  decidedly  allied  to  the 
^  Bquarc  and  oval  Chineso  type  and  not 
"ovoid  and  orbicular  type  of  the  Tibe- 
>mo  of  the  Himalayan- Gang etic,  the 
and  tho  Celebesiau  tribes.  The  Bui'- 
bn  the  west  more  often  rcBcnrblo  the 
amc  Aaianesian  tribes  found  in  Borneo, 
mrts  of  Kast  Indiouosia,  and  Polynesia, 
ms  and  Malays  are  somewhat  stouter 
be  Siamese,  tho  average  height  being 
>]y  about  5  feet  2  inches.  Bur  man 
1  are  more  nearly  the  companions 
>i  tho  slaves,  of  the  men.  But  the 
i-Burmans  and  the  cognate  Indonesian 
permit  great  license  to  both  seres, 
o  marriage,  when  chastity  is  not  re- 
[. — Latham*  a  Ethnolorpj. 
NAKALLEE,  a  river  of  Chittagong. 
N-ANAM.  Tho  Mon  Anam  or  East 
ate  tribes,  occupy  the  territory  bound- 
tiic  north,  by  tho  left  side  of  the  val- 
tho  Bn^huiaputra  as  far  as  tho  bead 
jam.  aud  a  line  druwu  thouco  cast- 


MONE, 
wards  along  tUo  i-ango  in  which  tho  Irawadi 
has  i*s  source  St  and  across  tho  converging 
meridional  chains,  beyond,  to  the  most 
eastern,  tho  Mangll,  which  separates  tho 
Kiang  from  the  M-Kong. 

The  first  migrations  from  tho  northern 
side  of  the  Himalaya  arc  now  represented 
by  the  Anam,  Kambojan,  Hon  and  Lnu 
tribes,  who  nppear  to  luvvo  been  at  a  later 
period  gradually  pressed  by  the  Tibeto- 
Barman  tribes,  to  tho  eastward  and  south- 
ward,   . 

The  Anam,  Kambojan,  Sjamesc,  Mon,  Bur- 
mail  and  tlio  other  Ultra-Indian  hmguagcs 
are  all  charnctoriscd  by  strong  C(»mplex 
sounds*  The  Anam  and  Siamese  abound  in 
complex  vowel  sounds  and  tho  Burman 
family  in  complex  consonantal  sounds  which 
are  harsh  in  Singpho,  la?s  so  in  Rakhoing, 
and  much  softened  in  Burman. 

The  Anamese  group,  amongst  whom  arf> 
the  Moy,  arc  found  in  Cochia-Chiua  and 
Tonkin.  They  are  a  section  of  the  divisiou 
to  which  the  Chinese  belong.  Two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  or  two  centuries  bofora 
Christ,  the  Chinese  found  tho  Anaraeeo  in 
possession  of  the  basin  of  Sang  KoJ.  Thn 
Anamese,  in  size,  form  of  tho  liead,  and 
person,  expression  aud  temperament,  Iiavc  a 
closer  reaerabl&Dce  to  some  Indonesian  tribes. 
The  Jttvan  group  has  a  hirger  admixture  of 
the  Aunra  type  than  tho  Sumatran  or  Bor- 
neon.  Anam  heads  arc  common  in  eastern 
Java  and  especially  among  the  Bawian  and 
Madura  people.  The  Malayans  and  westera 
Javans  have  frequently  a  more  Siamese  form, 
Tho  Anamese  want  the  largo  straight  faces, 
flat  occiput,  lowness  of  the  hairy  scalp,  com- 
paratively small  and  firm  mouth,  hard  sta- 
ring eye  and  grave  expression  of  tlie  Sia- 
mese: Anam  is  Coehrn-China:  Laos  and 
Ahom  belong  to  Anam.     See  India,  Mon. 

MONAL,  a  phctwant  of  tho  Himalaya, 
h  oph  op  h  onis  i  m  pey a  n  us . — A  danu, 

MONAR.  Salt  makers* 

MONAS,  a  tributary  to  tho  Brahma- 
pootra :  it  riges  in  Ilimnlaya  range,  in  lat. 
28 '=^  20*,  long.  91°  18/ rcns  8,,  4«»  fn. ; 
S.  W.,  110  m.  t  S.  W.,  into  Brahmupootra. 
Length,  189  m,i  it  rt»coives  tho  Deemi'co, 
of  greater  length  than  itself. 

MONASS,   a    river  near  Chyliabarco 
Bog  rah  district. 

MONCHON,    Macassau;    Mandar    nla 
Akol,  Port.  Aronga  eac<*harifcra. 

MOKDA  MARAM,  Tam.  Buchaaania  lati- 
folia. 

MONDA.—  ?  Tho  »ecd  of  a  plant  which 
grows  in  rice-tichli*, 

MON  DEIN,  HiRM,     A  Liirricanc; 

MONE.     Siic  8btm* 
321  c.<i 


T!io  cuvrent  nnd  convenient  principal  coin 
of  iho  Malay  and  Philippine  Archipehigo  is 
at  present,    and    haji   lont^   been,    fcbe    hard 
Spanish  doUar,  the  peso  dnro  of  the  Spani- 
ards;   and    thai   with    globes  and    pillars, 
coiitJiinin^  3709  grains  of  pure  silver,  and 
worth  in  sterling   money   53  79   pence,  has 
an  universal  preference.    The  English  rupee 
and  Dubcb  guilder  are  but  of  lociil  ctirroncy 
and  a  I  ways,  more  or  less  at  a  discount.    The 
dollar,  in  the  native  langimgesT  is  known  by 
various  namo^s;  the  Malaya  usually  call  it 
rcal^  which  is,  no  doubt,  an  **  abreviation  of 
the  Spanish  real  de  a  ocho,  or  a   piece-of- 
eight.**     The  common  name  with  the  Java- 
nese ta  ring  git,  which  literally  means  ''sce- 
nic figure.**     A  gt^at  variety  of  small  coins 
of  brftss,  copper,  tin  and  zinc  are  in  circula- 
tion throughout  all  the  islands.     The  most 
frequent  of  these  is  the  Dutch  doit,  of  \ihtcli 
about  800  ought  to  go  to  a  Spanish  doUar. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  all  such  coins,  how- 
ever,   have    no  relation    to  their  asisumed 
one,  and  being  usually  over   issued,  they  aa'e 
generally  at  a  heavy  discount.     The  small 
coins   of  Palembano-^    Achin,    Bantam,  and 
Queda  arc  of  tin.     Those  of  the  latter  place 
go  under  the  name  of  tra,  which  is^  however,  j 
only  the  wm-d  *'  st-Rmp"  or  **  impression.*' Of 
these  ItjQ  are  filed  ou  a  filament  of  i*atan,  of 
which  8    Btriiig3  or  1280  coins  are  consider- 
ed equivalent  to  a  hard  dollar.     In  Bali  and 
liomboc,  the  currency  consists  of  Chinese 
Zinc   coins   with  a  hole   in  the  middle  for 
filing  them  on  a  string,  each  string   having 
200,  and  five  of  these  are  called  a  siah,  that 

t   **  nn<*  thmifiand.**  Kftinof  fh^  hicrhAsf  Hm^ATnl- 


I  own  money,  as  wa  fiuci  fr 
I  excavated    fmm    old    tern] 

places. 
I  Money  seems  to  have 
in  gold  and  silver  aod  W\ 
fucius*  time^  but  money 
made  in  kind  or  by  pieces 
theii'  calculations  are 
board.  There  is  no  coined 
I  cepfc  the  brass  pieces  ml 
Silver  is  sold  by  the 
the  equivalent  of  from  1 
brass  coins,  which  are 
Europeans,  they  have 
called  Uian,  and  in  Mi 
the  inhabitants  of  Siberia 
Tchek,  they  are  of  le^  va. 
A  kind  of  no  tea  are  in 
private  persons. 

In  British  India^  it 
from  the  1st  September  18! 
former  rupees  should  cea^ 
throughout  India,  and  t 
should  be  coined  a  mpei 
halves  and  quarters)  to  b< 
pany*3  rupee  which  should 
(H-lSthfi)  pure  feilver,  and 
alloy.  This  new  rnpeet  w 
legal  tender  in  all  pay  mi 
the  former  Furrackabi 
bay  ru|>ees,  and  is  received 
by  them  and  for  the  Sonj 
15-16tb  of  the  Calcutta 
worth,  reckoning  silver 
Is.  Ud.  and  2s.  OJ  stg., 
being  2s.     The  Cofo 

tViiSk     nriA    alAti     f.KA      111 


enina  are  markeLl    in  tlie  same  wny  ns 
5W  rupees  but  they  are  not  a  legal  ten- 


MONGHIR, 


MONGOLIA. 


Persian  coitih  are  ofi^ald,  silrer,  aufl 
J  each  metal  being  struck  in  almost 
re  state*  The  gold  monej  are  calleti 
one  of  which,  in  intrinsic  value 
low  be  cqaal  to  ten  *jlii Mings  Knglish, 
rere worth  more,  formerly;  but  daring 
it  fifty  years,  their  size  and  weighr. 
gradually  decreaKed 
rf  silver  money,  the 
real,  eight  of  wliich  amount  to  a  to- 
The  smaller  fiilver  coin  is  called 
•te  shy;  ei^^lit  of  tliene  being  equal  to 
The  copper  money  has  the  name 
tk  $iahi;  and  twi^ijty  fcair  of  them 
ft  to  one  real.  Toman n  are  coined 
08 1  every  great  province;  but  they 
aeh  in  actual  value,  though  all  pai<« 
for  fche  same  ii amber  of  real, 
tnents  are  made,  in  Turkish  domi- 
in  piastres  and  Spanish  dollars,  fifteen 
former  being  equal  to  one  of  the  latter. 
tUitre  is  divided  into  forty  para, 
jonnd  sterling  is  worth  Feventj, 
hundred  piastres.  —  Pnu^ep^s 
Tariarij  and  Mimgolin,  p,  50.  Craw- 
Dktiommj^  jj.  *285,  286.  Rohineon'H 
^CL   II.  p.  4.  Sorter's  Travels  Vol 


DAYAT-NEE, 
ay  at,    a     tree    of 
t»,   and    ina X i m n m 
ttudant,  but   found 
mlierst  to   Mergui  and  on  the   Cal la- 
lands.     Wlien  seasoned,  it  floats  in 


Used  for  crooJiH,  and  straight  parts 

ships,  and   boats :  ia  a  light  tough 

ith  a  good  grain,  bat    too  Hnble  to 


p  recommended. — Ca^iaLn  Dun 
G-DAYAT  PEW,  Hurm.,  or 


irG3.  Monghyr,  is  celebrated  for  Us  iron 
manufactures^  especially  o^  muskets,  in 
which  respect  it  is  the  Birmingham  of  Ben- 
gal* Generally  speJiking,  these  weaiifms 
are  poor^  thougli  stamped  with  the  first  Eng- 
li.sh  names.  A  native  workman  will, 
however,  if  time  and  saflicier^t  reward  be 
given  J  turn  out  a  first  rate  fowling-piece. 
The  inhahifants  are  reported  to  be  sad 
drunkards,  and  the  abundance  of  toddy- 
There  are  two  I  palms  was  quite  remarkable. — Honker  Him. 
hisrhest  in  vriltie  '  Jour,  Vvh  ?  Vaje  87.  IV.  of  Htud,  Vol.  I,  P. 
107. 

MONFEA  ISLAND,  on  the  B.  coast  of 
Africn,  extendi  from  lat.  8«  2'  S.  to  lat.  7o 
;J8*  S.,  and  in  long.  :3l»'»  57^  E. 
^lOXGHOL,  Sei?  Haiyu;  Chetang,  :Mongoh 
MONGHY   PAITANatnwn  in  Berar. 
I^IONG-NYEX,  BuHMKSE.Sinapia  oriontaliH. 
^lONGOfjIA  consists  of  four  greut    divi* 
sions,   viz    Iimcr    Mongolia,    lying   between 
the  Great    Wall  and  the  Desert    of   Gobi : 
Outer  Mongolia  between  the  Ucsert  and  tho 
Altai     Mountains;     the    Kokouor    country 
between    Kansah,   Szchuen    and  Tibet    and 
4th  t!te  dependencies    of  Alia-sutai  to   the 
north  of  the  Kalkaa  Khanates. 

The  desert  of  Central  Asia,  extend  a 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Yellow  Sea, 
A  strip  of  rich  vegetation  occurs  in  its  rentre 
where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  their 
affluents  enrich  the  oountry.  To  the  west- 
ward of  it  are  the  seas  of  sand  of  the 
Arabian  and  African  wastes,  seldom  raised 
above,  often  sinking  below,  the  level  ot  tho 
ocean.  To  the  eastward  of  the  rich  traut  in 
Persia,  Kerman,    Seistan,  Chinese    Tartiiry 


Bu!l^f.,  or  Red- 
maximum  girrh 
length     L5    feet, 

on   the  sea-shore 


rts  [  and  Mongolia,  the  desert  consists  of  a  series 
ships,  and   boats :  is  a  light  tough  I  of  plateaux,  having  from    3,000  to   nearly 


itce. 
or  White 

tyat,  a  tree  of  maximum  girth 
b(it<»,  and  maximum  length  22 
C%rce,  but  found  all  over  the  Ten  as - 

►rovinces  near    the    sea  and  at  the 

of  the  rivers.  When  seasoned,  it 
1  water.    It  is  not  a  good  wood,  being 

islmble.  —  Coptni  n  Dance, 
GHIR,  L.  25.  27'  4*\  N.  L.  86*^k)'  2'* 
iengal,  in    Dahar  province,   on   the 
iDk  ol  the  Ganges.     The  level  of  the 

tunnel  is  389  ft.  The  Mean  height 
station,  ab.  200  ft.  obove  the  sea, 
own  18  the  chief  place  in  a  revenue 
of  Bengal  formed  out  of  the  ancient 

It  is  written  Monghir  and  Monghyr 
I  pretty  town  in  a  chai^m in g  green 
fith  the  broad  river  washing  it  on 
es  and  hills  in  the  back  ground. 
'J  was  captured  on  the  lOth  Uutgber 


IU,Ol>0  feet    of   elevation. 

The  great  highway  between  Pckin  and 
Enroj)e,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  tho 
cai*avan  ti\iet  from  the  western  end  of  tho 
Great  Wall  across  the  desert  of  Gobi.  The 
rente  issues  fi^m  the  western  end  of  tiro 
Great  Wall,  and  moving  through  tho  Ktaya 
Pass,  has  to  tmverse  N»  W.  500  miles,  of  a 
desolfite  sand  tract  to  reach  the  city  of 
KhamiL  At  this  town  tho  road  bifurcat-eB> 
the  npper  branch  leading  tb rough  Barkul 
Uruinchi  and  Kurkur-n^u  into  Dxunglfria  ; 
the  lower  through  Pijan,  Turfun,  Karushar, 
and  Kucliu  to  Aksa  in  Eastern  Turkistan. 
While  CLinese  rcle  prevailed,  Dstangaria 
and  Eastern  Turkistan  formed  tho  province 
ofili. 

The  Gobi  desert  is  believed  to  be  inlmbi- 
ted  by  a  lonely  demon,  whona  they  call  the 
Ghol-i-Biaban»  or  spirit  ot  the  waste,  a  gigan- 
tic and  frightful  >pcctre  which  devours  pii?^* 
aeogers.  it  is  quite  au  ari^atai  idea,  to  inakii 
3t?3 


ima  recnaeavons  ot  maugnani*  8p]riG6*..nenoe 

tlie  wildernesses  of  Turan,  and  parlicalarly 
flm  £?reat  sand-waste  of  Gobi  have  from 
lioar  antiquity  liad  an  evil  fame.  The 
Turks  liave  a  saying  that  evil  spirits  play  at 
hfill  in  dosei't  places ;  both  J^a-liian  ftiid  Marco 
Polo  allude  to  tlu?  evil  getm  of  tlio  deserts 
of"  Contial  Asia,  and  Tiiibruquis  telU  of  a 
frightful  defile,  wViere  the  demons  were  said 
to    snatch     travellers    off    their    horses, 

Baikal  lake  in  Mongolia  is  an  expansion 
of  the  Angni'a  river.  Its  length  is  nearly 
400  miles  (according  to  Bell  3U0  mi  lee)  with 
45  miles  of  average  bi^adtli  fiom  north  to 
south.  It  has  steam  boats  plyincj  on  it.  Its 
seal  iini\  Ftiirfxeon  fisheries  are  valuable,  and 
the  oil  of  the  fish  called  the  golomynka,  the 
C»nionyiiius  Baicalensij^  is  valuabie  Moun- 
tains encompass  the  i^ko  entirely.  The  river 
SeUn^uo  f\ill8  into  it  from  thn  ho ufh* west  and 
here  the  lake  is  alx>ut  50  miles  bnmd  ;  the 
Paenr^ku-simo  from  the  south-east,  and  tho 
Gong-ko-la  (Upper  Angara)  from  the  north- 
east. Towards  the  north-eastoru  end  <>f  the 
lake  is  an  island  oil  led  Oleao-hau  (Olchou) 
about  50  lee  in  breadth,  and  200  or 
more  in  length,  This  island  is  frequented 
by  50  or  more  of  tho  families  of  the  wander- 
ing tribea  of  the  Mongols  and  the  Pu-Lvto 
(Buraty  of  Bell)»  and  they  bring  hither  with 
them  their  hoi*ses,  Bjvikal  lake  is  1»715  feet 
aljove  the  level  of  the  sea,  SoHn^hinsk, 
1,?7U  feet,  and  Kiakhta  2,400  feet :'  eonso- 
qnently  higher  than  all  the  towns  of  the 
Harz  and  tho  Swiss  Alps.  **The  Baikal  has 
many  and  various  kinds  of  excelleni  Hhh,  par- 
ticularly sturgeon,  and  a  fish  called  oniully. 


TArULvd, 

Chinese    

a  lake  than  ii 
mixed  wHth  nitrons 
arc  of  a  faint  wldie  ati 
fingers ;  tiiey  are  eaftil^ 
the  salt,  which  is  of  a  ^*of 
a  fibiniog  and  cry?stj*lino  fi 
is  nearly  ten  miles  in  < 
here  and  tliero  arc  yourtea 
Mongols,  who  are  occupi 
trade;  they  have  also 
for  Chinese  take  part  in  «? 
or  industry.  The  manipi 
the  salt  is  subjected  I'eq a ii^ 
science.  It  consista  of  ni 
picking  up  the  pieces,  lay 
and  covering  them  with 
the  salt  sufficiently  purifies 
The  Mongol  descendant 
na  a  conquering  race,  folio 
the  Hun,  conquered  China 
they  founded  tlie  MongoUoj 
and  in  the  wei<t,  aftt-r  soU 
of  Bagdad,  and  the  sultai^s 
conquered  JMoscowr,  and 
greater  part  of  lius^ia. 
vadod  Poh»nd.  in  P241  S 
recoiled  before  the  nnitod  a 
Poland,  and  Silesia.  The; 
ravia,  aTid,  having  exhau 
occu[>ied  Hungary.  At  tl 
to  choose  a  iw 
dono  at  Karak 
empire,  Thith^^r  liiev  vh' 
emperor  io 
tended  fi 


MONGOLIA. 

t^iOf  lost  tbcir  liold  on  liusHia.    In  (jon- 

Asia,  Uiey  rallied  once  more  undt:i^  Ti- 

<  1^00/  wli05e  swuj  wtin  agatii  ackiiow- 

€f<I  from  KjUiikoruiN  to  Poraift  mid  Ami- 

But  in  14-68,  tliis  empire   also  fell  by 

>\\E\   wcighti  find  for  vviuit  of    powerful 

"i-»  like  Cliciigis-khan  or  I'iiuur.      In   Ja- 

i    iilone,  tbe  country  extending    from  the 

Xakc  to  the  Hind n  Rush,  betweeti    ttio 

•a  Oxtis  and  Jaxiirtos  (Jihcmaiul  Sihon), 

once  governed    bj-  Jagatai,    the   sou  of 

«|tj^is-khaii  the  Mongolian  dynasty   main- 

<i  iuelf,  and  thence  it  wan  that  Baber^  a 

ndaiit  of  Timur,  conquered  Indiai  and 

led  there  a  Mongolian    dyinLsly,  snrviv- 

p  to  the  year  1S*)7  in  tlio  great  Moj^nls 

jlii,  Jklost  Mongolic  tribes  are  now  under 

my  of  the  nations  whom  they  oneo  had 

cred,  fbt>Tiinguisicsovereij,;ns  of  China, 

Rhian  C/.ar«,  and  the  Turkish  suhans* 

ilongolic    langintgOi    altliougli   apoken 

jiat  eontihiioiisly)  t\\im    CliinaaK  fjtr  afi 

[olga,  has  given  rise  to  but  few  dialicU. 

fc<>    Tiingnsic,    the     Mong««lic  is    the 

Ht  language  of    the  Turanian   family. 

Monguls    who   live    iu    Europe    have 

their   teiits  ou  each  side  of  the  Volga 

the  coast  of  the  Caspiati  Sea  near 

,     Another  colony  is  fouuil  south- 

mbifijk.     Tliey  behinir  to  tlie  Wes- 

cli,  and  are  Oitit  or  Kalmuk,  who 

icir  aeats  on  tlic  Koko-nui%  and  entered 

ill  1(j62.     They  proceeded    from  tlie 

Durbr!t   and  Torgod,    but   m^'bt  of  the 

roturnt-*d  again  in  177U,  rind  tlieirdes- 

urc  now  scattered  over  the  Kirgisian 

For  a  time  at  lesistthere  were  two 

1   dynasties  in  Central  Asia,  betweea 

ntier    of     the    Great     Khan      and 

pi  a  n .   Ki  I  i  d  0  T  g  roa  t  gra  n  d  m  o  n  o  f  C 1  j  i  u< 

through  his  second  ^tin  and   successor 

ni,  atid  wlio  disputed  the  fiovereiguty 

ttblai,  tliroagh  life,  represenled  one  of 

^whilst  that  of  Chagatai  was  the  otlier. 

lugols  of  the  Ru8hifin  empiiHj  com  prices 

Ikri    tribes  tlie  Burt!it  and  the  KHliaak. 

Bariat  area  oeeupten  the  parts  about 

i  Udinsk,  to  the  east  of    the  Lt^nn^  and 

Is  to  the    country  of    the  Khorin    and 

latin  tribes  (both  of  which    it  include*-) 

Lake  Bat  leak     It  i^  bounded    on  tlie 


MONGOLIA; 

TliQ  Knlmuk  oftho  Russian  Enipire  arc 
119^102  viz.:  in  the  Oovernrnentof 
Asitrakan   .,.       87,ooG  j  ,Snrator      ...         6D2 
Cauoasua  ...      20,51)1  |  Stavropol....   10,223 

Iu  17U0-1703,  a  Durbet  migration  took 
place,  iu  the  same  direction.  One  of  tho 
leaders  of  thene  movementj^  was  Aniki  Khao^ 
who  assisted  Peter  the  Great  against  Pei-sia. 
By  1771,  discontent  had  arisen,  aud,  a  large, 
though  partial,  re- m ignition  wa«*  elTectcd 
through  the  seeeshion  of  seventy  thousand 
families*  They  left  Uieir  Russian  occupaucj 
iigjiinst  the  will  of  the  Rusaian.H  and  were 
followed  by  a  Eussiau  army.  They  found 
no  friends  in  the  eoautries  through  wbicli 
they  passed ;  but,  an  tho  cootraiy,  bitter 
enomicjJi,  who  treated  them  rs  unwelcome 
visits irs.  These  harassed  them  in  their 
journey ;  aud  tlm  Russians  pressed  upon 
them  fmm  behind.  However,  they  eitiier 
made  or  found  a  way,  and  (breed  themselves 
forward  to  the  frontiers  of  China;  which, 
after  a  loss  of  20,000  families,  and  inuumer* 
able  hardshipH,  they  reached  their  destination 
a  starved  and  stricken  remnant*  They  were, 
however,  bospiiably  received.  The  Bonriat 
Mongol,  are  a  no  made  people  w  ho  live  in  the 
province*  of  Irkoutsk,  south  of  lake  Baikal  ? 

Of  the  three  gi  eut  races  in  China,  Chinese, 
Mongol  and  ibmtchu,  tho  predominating 
color  of  the  skin  of  tlio  Cliiuesc  is  yellow, 
but  yellow  brown  and  sometimes  a  maroon 
tint  occur*  The  face  i.s  broad  and  flat :  chock 
bones  projeetiug,  indes  black  ;  eyes  oblique  : 
board  scanty,  stature  above  that  of  tho 
Malay  atid  TibeUm,  below  that  of  tho  Euro- 
pean. The  sea-coa.st  people  are  skdfiiJ  and 
ent-erprising,  with  that  self-reliance  ivhich 
enables  nations  to  emigmte,  and  we  find  them 
swarming  in  tho  Malay  ports  in  Singapore^ 
Borneo,  and  the  Philippines,  and  numbcra 
are  m  Australia,  tho  West  Lalies,  Sandwich 
L^laridn  and  Ca.lifornia,  but,  except  in  bud- 
dhii^t  Burmali,  they  are  not  settlers,  only 
forming  temporary  connections,  sending  all 
thoir  savings,  and  looking  forward  to  n^turu, 
to  their  native  land.  Kext  to  the  Malay 
this  people  are  the  most  formidable  piratcn 
of  the  eastern  seas.  The  Mongol  and  Oiineso 
have  scanty  beards.  Tho  numerous  mili- 
tary feudatories  of  tbu  Empire  are  seat teivd 


I 


( 


>  b^  the  Chinese  frontier,  beyond  which    through  the    regions   known  to   the  Chinese 

'  no  Buriat  are  to   be  found  ;  the  Mon-    geographer    aa     Lmer     and     Outer    Mon-» 

^  the  northern  parts  of  China  and  Mou-    golia,   Uliasulai,  and  Tsing  Hal,  or  Koko* 

1  in  the  proper  sense  of  tho    term  being    nor ;  but  there  are    aJsu  the  troops  of  Tibet 

p.  The  Buriat  amount  to  about  one  ban-  |  under  the  roi^ideat  Minister  of  that  country, 

Ind    ninety   thousand  souls  ;  some  few  i  Tho  tribes  acknowledging  the  sway  of  China 

mahomedan?,  some    christians,   some    are  divided  into  Inner  and  Outer  Monf,'oliang» 

The  former  occupy  tin?  n  gion  to  which  their 
name  refine  them;  the  latter,  all  the  Mwt 
tractis  at  id  di^^tnct^  above  wetitiuiieit 


[11818,    the    majority    buddhtsts,     The 

BW     an    intixicating   litpior   called 

timo   uf  iiie  tribod  m,xy  brew  beer. 
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MoDJ^''^^''!';  '^fh  l^jleven  tribe's,  uot  In  leaguefs, 
nitder  :i4  ytaiuWds^  suRttered  to  the  west  of 
the  Hulan  moinitains,  in  the  snuth-westof 
Inner  Mongolia;  to  the  south  of  the  Altai ; 
and  to  tlie  norrh  of  tlic  Tenj^kiri  ranches: 
3rd,  Tvs'o  tribes  of  mo  ham  me  dans*  under  two 
Btandards,  at  liiimi  and  Tnrfan,  within  the 
provincial  bcnindai'ies  of  Kiinsuh,  south  of 
til  e  Ce  I  es  ihi\  Mo  u  n  tai  ii  s  ;  an  d  4th,  Fi  ve 
tribea  under  29  standards  round  Kokn-Nor, 
Oil  lied  hy  tlie  CldneiSe  Tsiuj^-Hai,  or  Azure 
8i^ji.  I'here  nre  lamas  of  both  Inner  aud 
Outer  ^Iongolians»  Nearly  every  standard 
of  the  above,  if  not  all^  has  a  native  head  en* 
titled  a  Dzaasnk:,  whose  chieftainship  is,  with 
slight  limitafioua,  hci*editary;  the  projile  un- 
der their  rule  are  collectively  fetyled  or  bad  u 
or  orptUu,  the  lamaa  excepted,  who  nrc  dig- 
tinguifthed  a**  of  8hapi  Nor;  their  DziiRsak 
take  the  pix?<ix  laina  before  their  title*  The 
few  triben^  or  remnants  of  tribes,  not 
under  such  chieftains,  are  under  the  more 
immediiite  authority  of  the  Banner  generals 
and  residcjit  Ministers  from  China.  These 
last  may  be  briefly  enumerated  ;  under  the 
Tsiangkian  of  Sui-vuen  are  the  Tnmet  of 
Shansi  beyond  the  Wj^II;  under  the  Tutung 
at  Kaltiran,  on  the  Wall,  the  most  prlvilegecl 
trilnj  of  Chahar  llargou  incorporMte^d  in 
Chahar,  Kalkas  and  Eluth:  under  t)ic  Tu- 
tu n«^  at  Jeh-ho,  Tashtava  Klnth  ;  under  the 
Fu-tntnug  at  Hnrnn-pir,  Eluth  and  New 
BHrofon  \  under  the  TKuno^-kwan  at  Tasangu- 
la,  Solon,  Taguri,  Orunchun  and  Pilar,  pay- 
ing pclt.ry  ;  both  these  being  under  the  Tsi* 
angkinu  of  Sagalien.     In  Hi,  the  Thiankiun 


presented  t«  the  emperor 
Office.  Every  tribe  is  boo 
other  in  the  same  league 
danger.  Once  in  three  i 
are  mustered  by  four  ht^h 
selected  by  the  emperor  ft* 
high  civil  and  militjiry  po»i 
their  visit  is  of  a  tho  "^ 
character.  The  Pza* 
pelled  to  pay  visits  to  IVkln 
which  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
sak  to  go,  he  send**  a  Ta 
occasions,  M  assemble  in 
do  homage  in  token  of  feaUy 
consecrut^l  to  Majesty  at  I 
of  the  trilje* 

The  iutemal  economy 
much  the  same  as  that  of  th 
Hans.  Their  Dzaasak  are 
the  same  titles  except  Tap 
there  are  none.  Some  of  t' 
ther  otherwise  en uo bled  or 
tie  Khau,  which  is  superi 
rest,  and  brings  with  it  a 
of  pay  and  gifi>s.  Their  cK 
have  each  a  captftin-gi 
nant  like  the  Inner  MoQgq 
them  mustered  and  tnsp 
Their  milir-ary  organ izatioi 
exceptions,  the  ^htnvt^  Fif 
of  Outer  Mongolia,  we  find 
Kfdkas,  each  under  a  khmn  t 
ta  khanate,  numbering  liO 
08  tsoling;  2nd,  the  Sain-n4 
two  K\niU  standard*,  in  138; 
nies;    8rd,  the  Ti 


MONGOLIA. 


tliafc  name,  aud  Miefr  troops,  amount- 
1812  to  1400  makia,  were  under  the 
m  of  the  Cliiiieee  Government  at 
.0.  The  two  wrnga  are  subjcot  to  ono 
fc  Under  the  same  offitjerof  IJobdo,  are 
poops  of  the  New  Turgiitli  of  the  Urnu- 
rev,  in  the  south-east  of  the  same  pro- 
,  apd  Hoshoit  of  tlie  Djabkhan  farther 
.  The  former  noder  two  standnrda  in 
uompanie8,  which  would  glv^  but  150 
i,  form  a  league  ;  the  single  Rl^aodai-d 
mpanj  of  the  latter,  furaiiihiDg  ^0 
belong  to  none, 
ider  the  Karun  general  are  595  Tasang 
of  Uriankai  Tjinguo,  paying  2  skins 
tn  fur,  and  412  paying  80  gray 
a,  under  the  Tsantsau  of  Kobdo, 
Itai  Tangun,  paying  gray  raoose 
25  d  marfceo  skins,  a  ad  429  paying 
Sox  skins  each  :  also  61  of  Altai  Nor 
paying  gray  mouse  skin»  and  147 
r  marten  fur.  Of  Yumuh  there  are, 
the  general,  eight  companies  of  Urian- 
d  under  the  Tsantsan,  seven  of  Altai, 
WO  of  Altai  Nor. 
the  leacroea  whose  soldiery  is  under 
aad  of  the  Tgiangkiun  of  Hi,  of  whom 
mention  hns  been  made  before,  there 
lur  of  Old  Turgnth  and  one  of  Hoshoit 
uted  in  five  circuits.  The  north  cou- 
he  Old  Targuth  of  Hopoksiloh,  three  i 
rds  in  14;  the  east,  those  of  Tsirbo- 
wo  ill  7  ;  the  west,  tlio^e  of  the  river 
one,  in  4  companies.  These  are  north 
Tengkiri,  stretching  well  into  Tarlm- 

irongollans  of  Central,  Northern  and 
Asia  are  a  squat,  flat  faced,  peculiar 
leardleas  people.  The  Mongol  is  of  mo- 
stature,  but  hia  large  leather  boots,  and 
(beep- skin  robe,  give  the  person  a  short 
uat  appearance*  To  complete  the 
if  must  be  added  a  clumsy,  lieavy  gait, 
barsh,  shrieking  language,  bi'istltng 
srrible  aspirations.  Yet  notwithatand- 
fl  ]»arsb  and  savage  exterior,  the  Mon- 
fall  of  gen  ti  en  ess  and  bonhommie ;  he 
suddenly  from  the  wildest  and  most 
pagant  gaiety  to  a  melancholy  that  has 
pulsive.  Timid  to  excess  in  gene- 
excited  by  fanaticism  or  the  desire 
nee  he  displays  au  impetuoua 
e  that  nothing  can  arrest ;  he  is  simple 
ulouB  as  a  child,  and  is  passionately 
f  stories  and  marvellous  recitals.  To 
travelling  Lama  he  always  reckons  a 
of  e X  trera  o  goo  d  lb r to  n e.  The  S  i-  Fan , 
"lental  Tibetans,  are  Komadic,  like  the 
UTartara,  and  paas  their  lives  wholly 
care  of  their  flocks.  They  do  not 
jike  other  Mongols,  in  Yourta,  cover- 
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ed  with  feltj  but  in  large  tents  of  black  Uk 
of  a  Lex  agonal  form,  without  any  wc 
work  inside  to  support  them.  The  side  anj 
of  the  base  are  attnched  to  the  gixii 
by  nail,  aud  the  top  supported  by  coa 
which,  are  fastened  into  the  ground  i 
certain  distance  from  the  tent.  The  no; 
die  Si- Fan  are  easily  diatiiigiiished  from 
Mongols  by  their  more  expressive  ph 
oguomy,  and  iUmr  greater  energy  of  chai 
ter ;  their  faces  are  not  so  flat,  and  tl 
maimers  have  an  ease  and  vivacity  wl 
contrast  strongly  with  the  heavineas  of 
Tartars.  Their  encampments  resound  ^ 
noisy  songs,  merry  gjimes  and  shouts 
laughter  J  but  with  these  dispositions 
gaiety  and  pleasure,  they  are  of  a  war 
character  and  indomitable  courage ; 
though  their  names  are  on  tlie  Ittit  of  tri 
tary  nations,  they  ohstinatelj  refuse  I 
tribute  and  obedience  to  tbe  empcroi 
China;  indeed,  they  manifest  the  most] 
found  contempt  for  Chinese  authority.  S< 
of  them  carry  their  predatory  incursioni 
the  very  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and 
Mandarins  do  not  dai^  to  interfere  n 
them.  They  are  good  horsemen,  though 
this  respect,  they  do  not  equal  the  Tart 
But,  besides  attending  to  their  flocks,  t 
practise  some  kinds  of  industrial  occupati« 
and  turn  to  account  the  wool  of  the  sh 
and  the  long  bat r  of  their  oxen,  wea^ 
from  them  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  which  t 
Qse  for  tents  and  clothing.  When  they 
semble  round  their  great  cauldron  lull  of  m 
tea,  they  give  themselves  up  freely  to  t] 
gossiping  humour,  aud  their  taste  for  sto 
about  Ijamas  and  robbers;  one  need  only 
them  going,  and  one  is  sore  of  seeing  tl 
display  an  apparently  exhaustions  repeH 
of  anecdotes,  local  traditions,  and  legtnds 

There  is  a  rolls  ter  kept  of  the  Mongo 
nobles  and  they  are  obliged  to  pi-esent  thi 
selves  every  year  at  Peking,  If  the  emp< 
cross  the  border  to  hunt,  they  do  him  hom 
at  his  hunting-ground  instead,  and  the  ei 
dition  is  under  the  conduct  of  some  of  th 
and  the  rest  attach  themselves  to  bis  i 
while  it  lasts. 

The  latest  investigator  of  the  general  fi 
jact  of  human  afliuitiea  includes  in  tho  g\ 
Mongolian  family  not  merely  the  high  Aj 
nom^ea  or  the  Turk,  tbe  Mongol  aud 
Tangos,  bnt  also  the  Tibetan,  the  Chi( 
tbe  Indo-Chinese,  and  the  Tamulian.  i 
under  the  term,  Taroulian,  he  mcludea, 
whole  of  the  aborigines  of  India,  wlw* 
civi lilted  or  uncivilized,  from  Capo  Com< 
to  tho  snows,  except  tho  inbabitAnts  of 
great  mountainous  belt  confining  the  ph 
of  India  towards  Tibut,  Cbintti  aiidj 
7 


Asm  and  other  regions,  w! 
style  Taraniaii,  are  thtJsti  c 
second  group  of  nations  bel 
great  familj  and  inclmle  tl 
who  have  been  known  am 
Tartar,  Turk,  Monnpo!,  Man 
All  these  nationa  appear,  ( 
late  rescaches,  to  be  til  lied  j 
long  sapposc^i  to  be  qaite 
vast  rejrton  of  Hij^h-Aila,  e; 
chain  of  AlLii  to  that  of  th*? 
pastare-lantis,  where,  dor 
aj^ea,  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
fed  tlieir  flocks  and  malttpl 
which  from  timo  to  timo 
monae  swarms  on  the  ferti 
and  of  Europe.  Perhaps  th< 
invasions  of  the  civilized  m 
the  Hiong  na»  expelled  fror 
China  by  the  powcrfal  dyn 
These  wore  the  pe4>plo  who, 
on  Jihe  Grothio  empire  of  H< 
their  way,  nndoL*  Etzel  or 
heart  of  France.  Hordes 
regions  nnder  Togral-Be^, 
Mnhmnd  of  Grhizni,  and  Ji 
and  0th man,  ovorwbe' 
the  empires  of  China, 
Hindastan,  and  lineal 
shepherds  of  Higb*Aaia 
of  Cyms,  and  on  that  of  t 
tine.  As  a  branch  of  the  Uj 
speaks  of  some  of  tho  insi 
eastward  of  Asia  and  near 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  idiom 
prised  JQfi  -  -■— -  r>fj 
that,  of  thn 


and  were uitroflncor!  from  Bilkh  towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  Thoneof  Kabul  and 
Persia,  are  now  called  Aimak  or  Char  Aimak, 
and  tlio  Hazara.  The  term  Aimak  is  u  Mon- 
golian, 'Mantshn  and  Taik  word,  meanincr 
tribe.  They  dwell  to  the  uorth  of  Herat  and 
Kahnl  in  the  raiigo  of  the  nndulating  conn  try, 
which  in  some  places  assumes  a  mountainon?*^ 
in  others  a  hilly  ebamcter,  and  in  some  parfs 
is  well- watered,  in  others  bleak  and  ron;j^h^ 
forming?  a  water  shed  of  two  nataral  divi- 
sions, from  tho  west  of  which  1h>w  the 
Murghab,  tho  Tajcnd  and  the  Fnrruh-Rud, 
and  from  t!io  etist^  tlie  Helmut  id,  tho  south 
eastern  feeders  ol'  the  O^ns  and  tho  north 
western  feo^iersof  the  Kabul  river. 

In  tho  Derajat  aro  warlike  Balnchi  and 
AMian  tribes  the  most  unyielding  of  whom 
Rto  the  Waziri,  who  continue  to  resist 
the  efforts  of  English  power  to  restrain  their 
inroads  on  tho  plains.  Still  further  north 
and  west  aro  tho  nnmerons  tribes  of  Afghn- 
nistan,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  tbo 
powerful  Dnrani  race  and  the  Tajik  tribes. 

In  the  Bunnn  valley,  there  are  mixed  races 
and  we  may  notico  the  Durdu  iu  Giljit  and 
Chnlas. 

The  Thibetan  and  I^epalese  aro  a  Mongol 
race. 

The  Darma  race  occnpying  tho  Darma  pass 
leading  into  Qurhwal,  are  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  a  body  of  Mongol  whom 
Timnr  left  behind  him  in  Karaaon.  They 
practise  divination,  taking  their  omens  from 
tho  warm  liver  of  the  sacrificed  sheep.  They 
eat  the  yak  and  the  cow,  inter  their  dead  for 
n.  f.irriA  anH  then,  in    thfl  month    Kirtik.  thov 


knied  them  aerofia  the  Indus,  and  re- 
b  it  Is  supposed  on  apparently  in- 
(it  proofs  into  tbe  Dekban.  They  stiil 
I  the  greater  part  of  that  peninsula, 
K>rtion,  at  leos^  of   the  island  of  Cej- 

(heir  ifiiomB— tlie  Tamil,  the  Telng-u 
KaroatHka  of  the  Mysore, — are  sis- 
(Bcra  of  one  upeech,  and  he  conRiders 
f  that  the  liuigna^es  of  the  mountain 
pf  India,  the  Bhil,  the  Gond,  the 
pd  others,  belong  to  the  same  stock. 
fchard  adds  that  professor  Haslc  had 
tolled  that  these  nations  are  abo  of  the 
JBtock.  1'heir  language  has  some  of 
kiliaritiea  ofstnieture  which  have  been 
\  out.     He  also  observes  that  there  are 

trioaa  analogies  bet weoi  the  Tamilian 
ler  dialects  of  the  Dekhan  and  the 
rof  A  as  trail  a,  with  which    we  have 
some    acq^mlntance    through   the 
Lof  Mr,   Th  re  Ik  eld  and  several  other 
ries,  and  from  the  able  researches  of 
ii  Gray. 
,  Mongol  and  Kalmnk  women  must 
k  to  their  father-in-law  nor  sit  down 
seuce.     A  similar  practice  prevails 
the    Ostiak    of  Siberia,   bat  with 
aou'in-law   will    not   lo^ik  nt  his 
bio t her,  and  the  hindu    and    Osttak 
j  never    pronounce    their    Lasband*8 
^r  a  husband  the  wife^s  name  but  call 
in  and  woman* 

g  the  Mongol  when  a  marriage  is  ar- 
the  girl  Hies  to  some  relations  to  hide 
The  bridegt*oom  coming  t.o  demand 
the  father-in-law  says,  **  My  daughter 
go,  take  her  wherever  yon  can  find 
Saving  thos  obtained  his  warrant,  he, 
B  friends,  runs  about  searching ;  aiid 
^ound  her ;  seizes  her  as  his  property, 
riea  her  home  as  it  were  by  force, 

nk  relates  that  he  saw  in  the  solitudes 
ary  asses  that  resembled  mules,  and 
lably  speaks  of  the  animal  called  the 
^  Asinns  h em i onus  which  Messrs* 
A  Ghibet  often  met  with  in  numeroas 
oring  their  journey  from  Pekin  to 
I,  Hi  rough  the  Mongolian  steppes. 
rtain  kind  of  dnm.b  trade  prevails  in- 
lore  or  less  in  most  Asiatic  countries, 
ig  Mongolia  and  possibly  China,  by 
bargains  are  driven  and  conclnded  by 
pties  fingering  each  other's  knuckles 
^  ah  awl  without  a  word  spoken  the 
of  the  Seric  trade  waa  have  risen  out 
practice. — RawUnson,  FoL  L  p,  1 ; 
I,  Narrative,  pp.  45,  63  ;  Thnkowih/^ 
}  to  Pekin,  I,  17;  )8;  380,  Hue, 
Ztiom  of  a  Journey,  pp.  1 27 ;  1 28  j  1 5-3  ; 
iI8*  FtpfetFo*  Mtix  Midler  Lectures 
pj  Language,  f.^.2SB^  287;  Yule, 
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Oaihaff,  and  the  tvay  thither  Vol,  t,  p.  157, 
VqL  a,  p.  274.  Latham,  Natlt/nalities  of 
Europe,  Vol.  f.  pp.  26;^,266.  Fer tier's  Jour- 
neys;  Afr,  Campbell,  p,4S  I  147;  148;  168. 
Cunnifighain's  Ladak,  Latham* g  Ethnology^ 
Annals  Indian  Administration :  Hues  Chris* 
iitinitt/,  Vol,  i,,  p.  225.  huhhock  Origin  of 
Civilization  p.  78.  Hue  and  Qahet^  112* 
See  Bo  aria  t,  Eoulk,  Kouren,  Kirghis,  AbO'» 
rigines,  Gurbwal^  Hindu,  India,  Japan, 
Kabul,  Kalkas,  Koko<nnr,  KuriHaUf  Lepcha, 
Semang,  'J'uran^  Turk,  Viswamitra. 

MO N  GOO 8*     Anglo-Ifidiau,  a  name  ap» 
plied  to  species  of  HerpeateS|  viz  : — 

brnehyurus,  Java. 

exili?i,  Archipelago. 

fuscuB,    Wat&rh,  Neilgherry  brown    mon- 
goose, 

griseus,  Geoffr.  Madras  mongoose,  India. 

jav aniens,  Geoffr.     Java,  Sumatra, 

jevdoni. 

maloccensis,  F  Cuv.  Den^ral  mongoose. 

monticolhs,   W   Elliot^  I^ng  tiuled   mon- 
goose* 

nipalensis,  Gra^.Gold  spotted  mongoose,  of 
NepaL 

nynla,  Jlodgs,     The  nynl  or  neyool,  of  the 
Temi. 

smith] i,  Gray,  Ruddy  mongooie. 

vitticollis,    Benneiy    stripe    necked    mon- 

g00S9. 

The  current  name  of  these  Herpestes,  is 
written  Mod  goo  a,  Mongoose  and  Mungns. 
One  species,  called  by  the  Singhalese  hotam^- 
beyat  is  believed  by  them  not  to  prey  upon 
serpents,  hut  to  live  iiear  rivers  and  mud 
brooks,  the  adjacent  thickets  affording  thent 
shelter,  and  their  food  consisting  of  aqua tio 
reptiles,  cmbs  and  moll nsca.  The  Ichneumon 
of  the  Egyptians,  is  the  Herpestes  ichneu- 
mon, a  quadruped  celebrated  for  destroy* 
img  serpents  and  crocodiles*  It  was  also 
called  Ichneumon  pharaonis.  The  mongoos^ 
animals,  the  ichneumon  of  the  Egyptians 
the  Man  go  us  te  of  the  French,  the  ifang- 
gus  of  Hindustan  and  the  Kei*e-pulJi  of 
tiie  Tamil  people,  are  all  of  active  babit«i| 
and  of  bold  and  sanguinary  dispogitions.  The 
Madras  mongoose  is  spread  through  most 
parts  of  the  South  of  India  up  to  the  Ner- 
buddah,  the  North  West  Provinces  and  the 
Pan  jab.  It  hunts  for  and  eats  the  e^gn 
of  birds  that  lay  on  the  ground,  kills 
lizarda,  rats,  and  small  snakes,  is  very  des- 
tructive to  poultry.  Dr.  Jerdon  does  not  be* 
lieve  that  it  will  voluntarily  attack  a  large 
snake  or  that  it  is  not  sensible  of  the  cobra 
poison,  but  tlie  prei^ailing  notion  in  India 
is  that  it  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  cobra 
and  thttt  the  cobra  poison  makes  no  itn 
presaiou  on   it.     The  Bengal  mongoos  ta  r»f^ 

a23  ^^ 
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Similar  habiid  to  that  of  Madras,  and  ifl 
found  in  Bengal,  Asisam,  Barmah^  and  Malay 
Peninsula^  The  lon^  tailed  mongoos,  la 
found  in  the  Eastern  Gbata  of  the  PeniaBnla 
of  India  as  also  ia  the  ruddy  mongoos. 
The  ^old  spotted  mongooB  occnrs  from  the 
Pan  jab,  along  the  Himalaya  throngh  Ben- 
to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  Nfiil- 
fherry  brown  mongooa  is  restr-icfced  t^  the 
TeiJgherries,  H.  vitticoUis  occurs  along 
"^the  western  side  of  India  from  Dharwar 
through  Travancore  to  Ceylon,  H.  Nynla 
Hodfjs.  in  Nepal,  lives  in  burrows  of  its  own 
mttking  Horsjield^  TenHant^  Bhjlhf  Jerdon,— 
See  Herpes fces.  Mammalia. 

MONGRA  or  pakaura  Hikd.,    a    sweet- 
meat. 


monkey; 

being  almost  tbd  same  as  tbe  £ 
Apefl,  gold  and  ivories  oooid  ! 
beeu  got  from  many  parla  of  j 
from  theSonth  and  East  of  Ajai^^ 
scrit,  Ethiopian,  Hebrew,  Gnerk^ 
names,  Kapi,  Ceph,  Koph,  Kepb 
Keibi  and  Knbbi^  are  identicn 
that  the  apes  may  have  been 
any  of  those  region 8 — tbe  Sing 
and  Teluga  names  Kaki,  Kormi^ 
are  less  similar.  Had  tbe  Hebra 
ed  tbe  isles  in  the  Mala/  pi^md^l 
Java  or  Borneo^  tbey  woald  li| 
the  Simla  6atyras,tbe  Oi-nng  ntai 
aud  Samatra,  the  Mia  of  Bof 
seen  the  Siamanga  syndactyly,  tl 
of  which  measure  five  fe^'t  bit.  \\ 


MONGY    PATTUN.       A    town    m    the    in  an    adnlt    abont  three   f<*l 


Pekhan  ;  anciently  called  Dhank.  See  Balla, 
Mungi-paitun. 

MOI^IKOH,     Sec  India. 

MONIMIACE.'E.       Undl,  an    order    of 
plants  coiifeistinef  of  1  species,  of  Ambora, 

MONITOR  DIlACiENA.     Linn,  Gmi/. 
Tallft-goya  Si  no. 

The  iguana  of  Ceylon,  about  4  or  5  feet  long* 
A  fill  11  larger  sptcies,  the  Kaharagoya,  is 
partial  to  marshy  ground,  and  when  dis- 
turbed upon  land,  will  take  refugo  in  the 
nearest  water*  From  tbe  somewhat  erup- 
tive appearance  of  the  yellow  blotches  on 
its  scales,  a  closely  allied  species,  similarly 
spotted,  formerly  obtained  amongst  natura- 
lists tbe  name  of  Monitor  exanth'ematicns, 
and  the  Singbidese  appellation  uf  this  onPj 
kabara,  ia  suggestive  of  the  same  idea.  Ex- 
ternally applied  it  is  considered  a  cure  for 
cutaneous  disorders,  but  taken  inwardly  is 
poisonous. — Tenrtant   Sket  Natural   History 
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MONKEY. 

Apa 

Ceph 

Kepboa 

Kcpoa 

Koph 

Bandr 

Ethtop, 
Gft. 

n 

Sciraia 
Bertuocia 

It, 

Cephna 

Keibi 

Kabbi 

Lat« 

Persic 

Kaki 

Mono 

Kurangu 
Koihi 

T4M. 

Tki. 

Apes  form  tbe  sub-family  Simian®,  of 
the  family  Simiada?,  or  monkeys,  of  the 
nataral  order  Primates.  Apes  are  repre- 
Bented  in  India  by  two  species  of  Simia.  The 
aneientEgyptiansaro  said  to  have  worshipped 
monkeys,  and  some  of  them  in  India  are  still 
worshipped.  The  various  kinds  of  apo  seem 
to  have  been  made  knoivn  to  tbe  Hebrews, 
Greeks  and  Jiomans»  by  specimens  brought 
from  Africa  aud  India  ;  tljose  of  the  Hebrews 
probably  froia  ludla^ibc  Hebrew  name  Koph 


Enssell  Wallace  haa  give^  th^ 
monkey  in  o3  latigoftg^s  of  I 
Archipelago  none  of  wbirh  hare 
blance  to  the  Kapi,  Kubbi  c 
the  Sanscrit^  Egyptian  and  Hehll 
of  thera  tbe  Karan^o  of  Balaa 
Celebes,  is  almoat  identical  with 
Koranga,     The  namea  are, 

Amka  of  Morella  of  Am 
Babah,  of  Sanguir,  Siau. 
Badess,  Javanese. 
Boh  en,  of  Menado  and  Bait! 

N,  Celebes. 

Dare  of  Bouton  and  Salayer  of 
Kess  of  Amblaw,  and    of  Cije 

and  Massaratty  in  Booru  and  Ski 
Kessi  of  Cajeli. 
Kesi  of  Camarian  and  Telnti  m 
Kurango  of  Bolangbntam  m  5 
Lebi  of  Matabtdlo, 
Lek  of  Teor  and  Gah  m  Cerani, 
Luka  and  Lukar  of  Teln 

Tobo  of  Ceraio. 

Meirara  of  the  Alfuro  of  A 
MiaoftbeSalalslds.  Tid 
Gilolo. 

Mondo  of  the  Bajn. 
Miunyeet,  Malay. 
Nokof  GaniofGilob- 
Roke  of  Bouton  of  Oel#bM*  j^ 
Rna  of  Larikeand  Sapama.^ 
Sia  of  Liang  in  Amboyna. 
Yakiss  of  Wabai  in  Ceraia^ 
Apes,  monkeys  and 
hj  naturalists    under    th% 
those  in   the  8.    and    £. 
thus  shown ; 

Fam,    SmikUMy  Uoukeja 


I  Heopiihecf* 


txia  HmvtH* 


d 


MONKEY^ 

StiniaiiBe^  Apes. 
nigei%  Obimpiinzee,  Africa. 
5e«  gorilla,  Gonllfi,  Africa, 
yma,  Orang-utiiti  of  Borneo, 
rio,  Oran g-nt an  of  Suniatra. 
k  syndactyla,  Rajfios^  Tenasserim, 


N 


ylobafcinfiB,  Gibbons    of  Indo- 
ntries  and  Malayan  a. 
\  baolook,    Hoolook   of    Assam,  ( 
issia,  and  Sjlhet, 
3  lar,  Gibbon  of  TeBasRerim. 
I  a  oil  i  a,  Gibbon  of  Malay  pen  in 

»iiQm  the  Malaj  Islands. 
Monkeys. 
JUiger, 
3iiiiiupithecTis«  F.    Cuvier, 


ptelks. 


H. 


■ptelli 

Kj>Hfri«n.  |  P,  imcbisefl,  1^. 

B^         H.     Makar,  Mabr, 

P  H      Mtiaya,  Can. 

Bentjal  and  Ceniral  India, 
scbis^acens,  Hodgi^.  Horsf. 
ngur,  EnQ.  I  Latijanir,  Ht1»», 

Bhot.  I  Kjioibn  SabUf        Lepch* 
3ghfmt  the  IlimaUyft. 

priamns,  Ell,^  Ifly.,  Honf,  \  BTuniBrB, 

r,        Ekg.  I  Gandangi,  T«t,  j  Miidms  monkey, 

a  eastern    dde  of  the  penlDsula  I 

h  of  Ceylon.  ! 

Job  nil »  Jerdon, 

r       Ftiher  I  S.  Jolioii,  var.  of  Martin,  I 
f     Diisiu.  I  S.  Cot^ullntUB.      Is,  Qevf. 
r    Sc^uu.  I  8.  Hypnleticnft,   BL  Hovm/. 
ihskY     Langnr,    of    Tra  van  core, 
nbar  and  South  Cauara. 


MONKEY, 
8iih-fam,     Pap  inn  inn?,  Baboons. 

The  true  baboons  of  Africa   aud  monkej- 
Hke  baboons  of  India. 

Inn  as  Bilenns,  Jeidon,     TiJoii-mnnkej. 
Sitnialeonina,  Linn,»S^at4?.  |  Sitenua  Teter^  Gray,  Bfy. 

llnrt. 
KiUb&Qdar,  Br.Na.  |  K«Ua-mantbij  'iH.kh* 

Siah-buiidarr  Hi^d.  | 

W.  Ghat 9,  Cochin,  Travancore. 

Tnnns  rhesus,  Jerdon. 

I  onus  crytUi-aaua,  Sehre&.  I  Pithex  oiaop«^  Hodf^EotiT 

\  Bl, 

Eno,  I  Marcut'baauf,  XiSP. 


Btinpra!  monkey, 
Batidar, 
Morkot, 
Piyu, 


Bhot. 


Soha, 


Inhabits  nearly  all  India, 

Tunns  pplopj*,  Jerdon, 
Macnciin  usaaracnsia,  McLeUandt  Hofff.  BhjtK 
The   Hill-raoiikey,  high  up  on  MusaooHe 
Hills. 

Inuas  Sikkameiifiis^  Jvrdon, 

Maf^aoua  Sikamensis,  iJod^json. 
Innns   neuiestrinus,    Jerdon.     TeuosBorim 
Malayan  a. 

Iniaus  leoninus,  Bhjth.  Arakan. 

Itjuus  aretoidee,  Is.  Geoff roij.     Arakan.     _ 

Oen.     Macacus  radiatas,  Jpvdnn, 

Simia  fiinica*  Linn,  EU.  Bl     Horgf. 


Cax. 

Hind. 
Mahb 


VV' )i  0  ur ,  M  A  H  t£ .  of  S  TK  KS « 
Kcnlii,  Mabh.  of  Ghauts. 
Kuti,  TcL. 

Vella  Manthi,  Tam. 


jubafne,  Jerdon, 

iUB  Jobnii.  Wagner,  Blyth,  Mnrtin. 

rherry  Langnr,   of  Neilgherries, 

*ulney  and   Wynaad,  not  below 

OOO  feet, 

pUeatns,  Blytk^  Sylhe^,  Cachar, 

bai'bei,   Bhjth,^   interior  of  Tip- 

nbRcorns,  Reid,,  Mergui. 
phayrei^  Bhjth.,  Arakan. 
nlbo-cinereas,  Malay  Peninsula, 
cephftlopterus,  Bhjth,  Ceylon, 
nrsinus,  Blyth.,  Ceylon. 

I  manrns,  Schr.  TeoasBerim  ? 


as  pyrrhns,  Horsf,,  Java, 
BCus  fe  m oral  is,  Hnrsf. ,  S  «  ma  fera. 
i  flavimanua,  IL  Geoff. ,    Su* 

as  criatatus,  RaffleSf  Sumatra, 


Bjiiidnr^ 
Makadu, 

All  over  Southei^n  India. 
Macactis  pileatus,  Shaw,  of  Ceylon, 
Mruuicus  carbonari  us,  F,  Cutw,  Burro  ah. 
Macacus  cynoniolgus,  Linn,,  of  Bnrmah. 
Mac«cu3  nemestrinus,  I^nn.,  Malay  Peniu- 
aula  to  Borneo. 

Macacua  assamenpis,  McCl,^  Assam. 
Siienua   vetcr,  Linn.,  Ceylon.,  S.  India. 

170npec»es  of  momnialfa  are  known  to 
inhabit  Indo-Malayn,  Of  these,  are  1*4  of  tbo 
quadrumaim  or  moukey  tribe,  10  of  which  oc- 
cur in  the  Malay  peninsula*  11  of  them  in  Su- 
matra, 9  in  Java  and  13  in  Borneo,  The  Orang 
titan  are  fonnd  only  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
The  Siainang,next  to  them  in  size,  in  ilalacca 
and  Sumatra,  and  the  long-nosed  monkey 
only  in  Borneo.  The  gibbons  or  long-armed 
apes  and  monkeys  and  the  lemur  like  ani- 
nials,  KyeticebnH,  Tarsins,  and  Grdeopithe* 
ca.*!,  are  found  in  all  the  islands.  Willi  the 
excepUon  of  the  Orang-utan,  the  Siamang, 
the  Tarsina  »pectrnm  and  tbeGaleopithecns, 
all  the  Mrtlayan  genera  of  qimdrnmaoa,  are 
represented  in  India  by  closely  allied  spe- 
cies. In  the  Indo-Malay  region  are  33 
Carnivora,  8  of  which,  a  tiger,  leopard,  civet, 
tiger-cat  and  otter  arc  foued  in  India  ftod 
I  Malacca  and  '20  lu  the  Malayan  regioa  :  13 
331 


which  e  or  «  are  Indmn,  imd  10  Insecti^or*, 

9  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Malay  regions. 
The  Tapaia,  ingect- eaters,  closely  resemble 
squirrels,  are  ntmosfc  confined  to  the  Malay 
islands,    fis    hIso    are  Ptilocerus    Lowii    of 

10  tieo  and  Gynmnma  RiifflesiT.  lu  Timnr^ 
there  ar©  15  bats,  and  7  Und  mam- 
mals ;  amoDgst  tliem  the  Macacas  cynoniol- 
pu8,  the  common  monkey  of  all  the  Indo- 
Malay  iHlandr  Para^ioxarns  fasciatus,  a  civet 
cat,  found  over  much  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  monkey,  it  is  often  asserted  manifests 
afiection  and  sympathy  in  ways  almost 
human,  Y.,  a  wiiter  iu  the  Thnes  of  India 
of  25th  August  1B68,  mentions  that  he  once 
beard  a  number  of  monkoys  making  much 
Doise  and  he  sent  a  Bhil  to  asoertain  the 
cause.  The  Bhil  returned  and  men  tinned 
that  a  female  of  the  herd  was  carry  ingabont 
a  dead  young  one  in  her  armp,  aod  tbo  rest 
were  making  a  noise  in  const'quence,  Hil- 
das believe  that,  except  when  killed  by  man 
or  beast,  the  monkey  never  dies,  Hylobstes, 
the  *  wa-wa*  or  long-armed  ape,  is  the  most 
beimtiful  of  all  tlie  monkey  tribe.  The  far 
of  (his  gentle  little  animal  is  grey^  its  face, 
bands,  and  feet^  are  jet  black,  in  features  it 
more  resembles  those  of  the  human  race  than 
the  oraug  utang.  Hylobates  boolook,  the 
Ho  lock  is  the  Simla  hoolook,  Harlan; 
H.  seyrites  and  H.  coromandelus,  Ogilby  ;  H. 
boalueh,  Le^son^  ia  a  native  of  Assam.  Hylo- 
bates  lar,  the  Gibbon;  Homo  lar,  LhmwiiS] 
Sioiia  lontfimana,  Schreber ;  S,  albiraana 
Vigors  and  Horsjield ;  and  Le  Grand  Gibbon  of 
Buffonj  is  a  native  of  Malacca,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  white  handed  Gibbon.     The 


the    smtilf^i*   icnufB    W 

tricks  and  persons  carry inj 
ooontry  to  ent.ert;^in  the  p 
antics  ai-e  often  met*     Mr, 
picture  of  their  adroitnesa 
picking  tea  in  Shantung  (r\ 
on  otlierwiso  iDacoessIbfe 
not  misrepresented  rests  on 
ty.     One  of  the  most  remai 
key  tribe  is  the    "doDC* 
monkey  (Simtanemieas) 
our  also  in  Kwans^si.     It 
great  rarity,  and  reinarkab 
uf  colors,  with  which  it  is 
is  aboat  two  feet  long  anil 
an  upright  po^iition   its  hi 
ably  greater.     The  fnce  is 
and  flattened  in  its  form* 
across  the  front  of  the  fon 
of  the    countenance    ai"e 
spreading  yoUowish  tufts  < 
and  upper  parts  of  the  fon 
grey,  tbo   lower  portiood 
the  elbows  to  the  wristfl  bei| 
and  thighs  are  black  and  tl 
red  colour,  while  the  tail  i 
lar  spot  above  it  are  pai 
creature  matcbea  well  for 
variegat4jd   appearmnoe    n 
duck  and  gold  fiah  also 
Mf^     Earl    mentions    tba 
pelago,      he  saw    numbef 
apes,  called   laton,  erowd 
anchorat^e,  aboat  the  tim^ 
the  purpose  of  tmtcbiii|^ 


which  form  their  pnneipal 
assert  that  thej  pnt  their  I 


'W^ 


MOXKEY  FLOWER. 

with  agile  garabola,  and  Inghly 
ou^hstuneiinjes  tiMs*cliievoun  prjiuka, 
d  nmny  a  heiivj  hour  in  the  course  of 
g©.  The  Singhalese  hasre  the  impr*?fl- 
t^e  remains  of  a  monkey  are  never 
^ftlti  the  forest  ;  a  belief  which  they 
Plaied  in  the  proverb  that.  *'  he  who 
•k  white  crow^the  uesfc  of  a  paddi  bird, 
\i  coooflnat  tree,  or  a  dead  monkey; 
\n  to  li^?e  for  ever/'  This  piece  of 
f^bas  evidently  reached  Ceylon  from 
where  it  ia  believed  thnt  persons 
I  on  the  spot  where  a  Han u man  oion- 
issibytli  enttllap,  ha3  been  killed, 
that  even  its  bones  are  nnlacky  and 
house  erected  where  they  are  hid 
round  can  prosper.  A  white  moukey 
it  ween  AmbessusBe  and  Kornej^nlle, 
hey  are  s&id  to  be  numerons,  was 
to  Colombo.  Except  in  colour, 
bM  the  char  act  eristics  of  Presbytia 
^terns.So  striking  wa3  its  whiteiiej^s 
Blight  have  been  conjectured  to  be 
D,  bat  for  the  circamstance  that  its 
I  ^Ace  were  bluck.  Whito  mr^nkeyti 
m  seen  near  the  Ridigalle  Wdmra, 
a  Korles  and  also  at  Tafigalle. 
eys  appear  to  frequent  ri'pions 
g  1 1,000  feet  in  height,  the  Presbytia 
ins,  Hodi^s^  on  a'^cending  higher 
(SPB,  Tiiese  monkeys,  called  **  Lan- 
r  the  nativea,  have  been  freq'iently 
ire  especiaUy  in  Garhwal  and  Simla, 
fCight  of  1 1,000  feet,  *  leaping  and 
about  at  this  elevation,*  as  Captain 
says,  **  while  the  fir-trees  among 
ley  sported,  were  loaded  with  snow* 
The  Maca^na  rhesus,  Andeb.  w 
I  as  well  in  India  (particularly  in 
ftud  Assam)  as  in  the  Himalaya, 
i  frequents  heights  of  about  H,OUO 
Dmer  mentions  having  seen  a  large 
f  these  aninmls  in  Blmtan,  which 
bjlon  held  in  gre»it  ve Deration,  but 
lern  Tilwt,  and  farther  to  the  north, 
;ejs  have  yet  been  found, 
tttecQS  nigresoens,  is  the  black  ba- 
in key  of  Celebes. 

monkeys,  and  j^qnirrels  commit  great 
Sons  in  frtiit  time :  they  are  partial 
Hreet  pnlp  which  they  digest  but 
I  the  boans  whole. — Elliot;  Horsf. 
Lotti^i  Sarawahj  p*  80.  Williams^ 
ting<hm,  p.  247.  Earl,  p.  116  to  117, 
i  Voyage  p,  164.  Te^i  neni  Skeic. 
1  p,  11-8  31.     See  Simiadae. 

feEY  BREAD  THEE.       Adansonia 


xMONSOON. 

MONKSHOOD.— EajQ.  Aconitum  napeU 
lus. 

MON.LAU,-See  India. 

MONNKSSli:S,-See  Greeks  of  A^a. 

MOXNIERA  BROWNEI,  Per$,  Syo.  of 
HerpesteH  monniera,  H    B.  and  Kunth. 

MONKIERA  CUNEIF OLIA.  Mich,  Syn. 
of  Herpewtes   monniera   M,   B.   and   Kuvth, 

llOXOCANTHUS  a  genus  of  the  Fam 
Balistidi©  comprising  1  Erythrodon;  15 
Ba^i^tes  ;    8  Mouocautlui^  ;  4  Alenterea. 

AIOXOCERA  GRlFFrTHlL— In  the 
southern  provinces  of  Tena^seriro,  beara 
flowers  .similar  to  the  Eloeocarpus.  —  Mason. 

MONOGAMY,  amongiit  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraliam 
monogamy  w*ia  recognJ:ced  as  the  only  legi- 
timate state  of  things,  the  elevated  concep- 
lioQ  of  marriage  pre.'^ented  in  the  record  of 
the  creation,  testifies  to  a  most  profound 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  monogamy  as  the 
most  intimate  possible  union  of  two  persons* 
The  Cantiele  is  a  song  of  wedded  love  and 
fidelity ,  Poly  gn  my  was  not  prohibited 
amongst  the  Hebrew.'?,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  warrant  tlie  horrible  seraglio  customa 
depicted  in  Judges  and  instituted  by  David 
and  Solomon  iis  regal.  Buwfeft^  G()d  in  HU* 
tonj,  Vol.  i,  p,  177, — See  Semitic  races* 

MOKOLOPHUS      ELEGANS,       Wall, 

Kwno-kndo,  BuRM. 

MONOPORANOaA  CORDIFOLIA,  A 
moderate  sized  tree  of  Amhagamowa  and 
Saffrflgam  diHtricta  in  Ceylon,  growing  at  an 
elevation  of  about  3,000  Yect.—jT/m.  En.  FL 
Zeyl  i.  p.  39. 

MONOPORANDRA  ELEGANS,  A 
moderate  sized  tree  of  Safifragam  district  lu 
Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet. 
—nv\  En,  Fl  Zeyl  i.  p,  39. 

MONOPORANDRA  LANCTFOLIA.  A 
small  tree  growing  in  Ceylon  at  Hellei^seet 
in  the  Pasdoon  Corle,  at  no  great  elevation* 
—Thw.  En.  PLZeyl  I  p.  39. 

MONOTHEISM  is  the  primary  doctrine 
of  the  Yedas. 

MONSA-SI.T,  Beno.  Sheathed  spurge, 
Euphorbia  ligularia, 

MONSON.  A  general  who  advanced 
against  Hoi  War  in  1804,  but  retreated  towards 
Agra,  deeerted  by  hia  Jeypore  allies, 

MONSOON, 

MaoAam , 
Eteaiao  wiod^. 


from 


I 


KEY  FLOWER. 
I^Himulus. 


The  genera  Dip- 


Eteeu'm    Greek 
Irot  a  year. 

In  Hindustan*  the  people  usually  arrange 

the  year  iot^)  three  periods,  the  '*  ohonmfiaa" 

I  or  *'  Bork'ha**  which  ia  the  rainy    seaidon  of 

four  months    duration;     after  which    is  the 

I  "  SeeaJa"  or  **  Jara"  or    *'Mohasa"  the  cold 

\  aeadon;     followed    by    the    Dboop^kalii  or 


B 


leencea  later  than  hi  th©  peninstiln^  because 
it  ia  not  till  Jmie  that  the  sun  acrs  sufficient- 
ly energ^Ucalty  on  the  Tibetan  niottn tains 
and  the  plains  of  temperate  Asia  to  atimct 
in  that  dirt?ctioQ  the  Will  force  of  the  mon* 
fioon.  This  wind,  after  pasaing  over  the 
plains  of  Bengal,  cornea  in  contact  with  the 
Kbasia  mountains,  upon  which,  and  upon  the 
whole  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  ib  discharges 
itself  in  heavy  rains  diminishing  in  amount 
as  we  advance  westward,  with  the  inoreasijig 
diatanco  from  the  sea*  At  Calcutta  the 
wind,  during  the  whole  of  the  monsoon, 
from  April  onwards,  blows  from  the  east  to 
Boath,  bat  after  the  beginning  of  August 
whea  the  great  rain -fa  II  in  eastern  Bengal 
has  considerably  lowered  the  temperature  of 
that  province,  (the  arid  phiins  of  the  Pun- 
jab, however  remaining  excessively  heated) 
it  becomes  S.  S.  E  ,  and  in  September  still 
more  easterly.  After  the  atitumnal  equinojc, 
the  great  nifisa  of  the  Himalaya  becomea 
intensely  cold,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  continent 
comparativtrly  cool,  while  the  southern 
hemisphere  gets  powerfully  heated,  the 
monsoon  is  everywhere  a  land  wind,  except 
in  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  on  the  coHst 
of  the  Cariiatic.  From  the  vernal  to  the 
autumnal  equinox  a  great  part  of  India 
ia  preternata rally  hot,  but  from  October 
to  February  (inclusive)  it  is  comparatively 
cool,  and  at  the  same  time  the  continents  of 
Africa  and  Australia  become  preteraatn rally 
hot  During  the  summer  months  therefore, 
or  the  hot  season  as  it  is  commonly  called  in 
India,  the  wind  blows  from  the  south  to- 
wards the  north,     whilf^     in  thfi    winter    or 


taking  p!aee.  Thtis,  tr¥f 
for  30U  feet  is  the  propori 
tions  belww  7,000  feel,  on 
it  is  abont  1  ^  for  S4<)  f© 
for  380  feet ;  and  elevatioi 
Am  hula  produce  no  perct?pti 
their  mean  teraporatnne,  w1 
that  which  would  normall 
them  were  they  at  the  leva 

Monsoons  prevnil  in  the 
tween  Samatm  and  the  Afi 
tween  3  ®  8.  L.  to  the  Asia 
the  Arabian  Sea,  the  GnM 
between  the  I^lnnd  of  Madj 
of  Africa,  They  are  disti 
N.  Eiist  and  the  S.  West 
of  them  bring  rain,  and  thi 
west  prevails  from  the  laC 
till  the  middle  ofSept^mb 
felt  on  the  west  coasts  of  II 
and  northwards  towai*ds 
The  N.  East  monsoon  prev 
die  of  October  till  the  mil 
and  hs  fttrce  is  chiefly  feli 
coast  of  the  peninsala  of  h 
tries  and  islands)  of 
Asia  have,  thus,  a  wet  and 
S.  W.  monsoon  dropa 
the  Western  Ghats  of  the  ] 
and  moisture  bronght  by  " 
is  deposited  principally 
side  of  the  peninsula.  Th« 
island  in  the  S,  W,  moosoc 
nnous  bhower  but  as  the  cfi 
ruin  on  thecenti^l  luoantat 
is  quite  dry 
is  reraraed. 
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tej  blow  only  for  six.  Burmg  the 
ing  eix  montliB  they  are  turned  back, 
kjre ;  for,  inatead  of  blowing  towards 
III  tor,  they '^blow  away  from  it,  aod  iiifj- 
]N.R.  trades  we  have  S.W^motisoons, 

B.  W,  moo H 00 lis  commeuce  at  the 
Mid  *'bnck  down, "or  work  tbeir  way 
^  the  south.  ThuHthey  set  iti  earlier  at 
l&  than  they  do  at  Ciylou,  and  earlier 
cjtj  than  they  do  at  the  equator.  'I'he 
B  rate  of  ti^av^el,  or  **  backing  down  to 
nth,"  as  seamen  express  it,  is  from 
to  twenty  miles  a  day.     It  takes  the 

monsoons  six  or  eight  weeks  to 
down'*  fi'om  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to 
latcir.  During  this  period  there  is  a 
barometric  ridge  in    the  air  over  this 

wbicli    we    may    call    the   motissoon 

In  tliis  time  it  passes  from  the  nor- 
io  the  sonthern  edge  of  the  moivsoon 
\d  as  it  rolls  along  m  its  invisible  but 

march,  the  air  beneath  its  pressure 
lit  from  under  it  both  ways,  on  the 
ide  as  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  on  the 
^lal    as  tbe    N.  K 

he  vernal  eqninox  approaches,  the 
I  the  sun  bt^gins  to  play  npon  the 
I  imd  deserts  of  Asia  with  power 
I  to  rarify  the  atr,  and  canse  nn 
g  snfficient  to  prod  nee  an  in  drought 
ward  from  the  aurronudinjr  region. 
f  tbftt  is  now  about  to  set  off  to  the 
IB  the  N.E,  monsoon  is  thus  arrested, 

back,  and  drawn  into  this  place  of 
Urometer  aa  the  S.  W.  monsoon. 
plains  become  daily  more  and  more 
;  the  sun  more  nnd  more  powerful, 
I  ascend  I  nc;'  columns  ranre   and  more 

the  arc  of  inmshing  air,  like  a  circle 
prater,  is  winded,  and  thus  the  S.  W. 
ras,  **backin«r  down"  towards  the 
\  drive  the  N.  E.  monsoons  from  the 
kept  ace  them,  and  gradually  extend 
lve«    out    to    sea. 

B.  W.  monsoon  commences  to  change 
|itta,in  22^34'  N.,iii  February, hnd  ex- 
ience  out  to  sea  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or 

miles  a  day  ;  yet  these  winds  do  not 
vapour  enongh  for  the  rainy  seaRon 
*aPonjie,in  lat,25'^lG,'  to  commence 
intil    the   niiddlo   or   last  of    April, 

tills  station,  of  all  othei-a  in  the  Ben- 
^dency,  seems  to  be  most  favourably 
I  for  wringing  the  clouds.  Selecting 
blonel  Sykes^s  report  of  the  rain -fa  11 
%,  thosn  places  which  happen  to  be 
I  the  same  meridian,  and  about  2  "^  of 
apart,  the  following  statement  is 
ritb  the  view  of  showing,  as  far  as 
^ta  can  show,  the  time  at  ivhicb  the 
on   commences  in     the    interior, 
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After  discussing   from    tho  ahstract   lo^'S, 
not    let^s  than    11,697    obj^ervauons   on    the 
winds  at  sea  between  the  meridians  of  80  ^ 
and  S5  ^  E.,  and  from  Calcutta  to  the  equa^j 
tor,  result^i  were  obtained  for  the  following! 
table,  in  which  is  stared  in  days  the  averagt  j 
monthly  duration    of  the    N.  E.    and  S.  W, 
windisatftea  between  the  parallels  of 
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the  monntAin  mnq^  wnicD  mftf  De  i&icon  bz 

a    meau  to  be  about    the   partillel    of  30  ^ 
north. 

The  aouth*wo8t  monsoons — coming  fram 
the  sea,  cftrry  into  the  interior  rains  for  the 
great  water-ahed  of  India.  They  bear  with 
them  an  immense  volume  of  vapfmr,  as  is 
eliown  by  the  riverft^  and  confirrtied  by  the 
rain- fall  of  Cherraponjie,  and  at  126  other 
stations,  Cherrapotijie  ia  4,500  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  lb  reaches  qaite  np  to  the  clond 
region  »aiid  receives  a  prectpitatioaof  537^  in- 
ches during  the  south-west  monsooti,  from 
May  to  Augnst  inclusive.  Col,  Sjkea  re- 
ported to  the  British  Aflsociatian,  at  its  meet- 
ing m  185'J,  the  rain-fall  at  ibcse  127 
places,  which  are  between  the  parallels  of 
20  ^  and  34  °  in  India.  Accord iug  t^  this 
report,  the  southwest  monsoons  pour  down 
daring  the  three  summer  months  i]pon  this 
water-sh«»d  29|  inches  of  rain.  Tr«e  latent 
heat  thftt  U  liberated  daring  the  coudeusa- 
tiou  of  the  vapour  for  all  this  rain  expands 
the  air^  causing  it  to  boil  over,  flow  off,  and 
leave  a  low  barometer,  a  diminished  atmos- 
pheric pressure  throughout  all  the  region 
south  of  the  Himalaya. 

There  is  only  one  north-west  monsoon 
found  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In 
the  northern  hemisphere  the  oorth-east 
trade- wind  blows  in  the  China  Sea  and  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  ;  in  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago the  west  monsoon  prevails,  and  when 
here  rhe  south-oast  trade  wind  blows  as  the 
east  tnoD  soon. 

In  the  Java  Sea,  during  the  month  of 
February,   the  wegtmonnooa  blows  strong, 


montns  m  toe  ye^^     la 

this  monsoon  commencea 
nifig  of  June  bat  it  get^^  1 
toward  the  noi*th.  Its  ap| 
ced  by  vast  masses  of  clo 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  ad* 
north-east,  gathering  aod  i 
approach  the  land.  After 
days,  the  sky  assumes  a  trt 
in  the  evenings  and  the  nn 
sets  in  dunng  ibe  utghtw 
with  such  a  tiiunder-etormL 
be  imngined  by  those  who 
that  phenomenon  in  a  t< 
It  genei^lly  begins  with 
wind,  which  are  succeeded 
For  Porae  honrs  lightninj 
without  intermi^sioo,  BO 
illuminates  the  sky,  and  i 
near  the  horizon  ;  atothefl 
di8tAnt  hills, and  again! 
when  in  an  instant  it  re-a|] 
successive  flashes,  and  ei 
olrjects  in  all  the  brigbtoc^ 
all  this  time  the  dintiuitthl 
and  is  only  silenced  by  1 
which  bursts  on  the  ear  K 
and  tremendous  cra^h  as 
to  strike  the  most  inseusili 
At  length  the  thunder 
heard  but  the  contioued  p4 
and  the  rushing  of  the  rv 
next  day  presents  a  glen; 
rain  still  descends  in  ton 
allows  a  view  of  the  bla^ 
rivers  are  swollen  and 
down  along  with   th 
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wliich  was  Ruflici^ut  to    render  diaiatit 
dim  as   in  a  mist    aod  to    ntake  tbe 
rappcar    dnll    and    discolooretl,   till  it 
ted  a  considerable    devaiion  ;  ft  parcli- 
fiiid  blttw  lil;e  a  blaHt    from   a   furaace, 
kted  wood,  iron,  and  every  other  tioiid 
lU     even    m    tbe     shade  ;  and    hu- 
fctely    befure    tbe    moni^oon^  tliis  wind 
BD    SQCceuded    by   still   more    Buitry 
'  Bat,  wheti  the  first    violence  of  the 
lover,    the   wli("le  earth  is    covered 
a    sodden  bat  liixurijuit    Terdurw  ^  the 
I  are  full  and  tnuiquil  ;  the    aii*  is  puru 
delicious  ;  and    I  he    aky  is    varied    and 
^Uifllied  witii  ch>iuls.     The   eHectofthe 
>  In  visiblt!  oil  all  ibe    aoimal  f.-reatioii, 
Ittan  only  bfi    iiim<^ined    in    Europe    by 
£»?iitjg  tbe    deptli  ot  a  dreary     winter  to 
|at  once  into  all  tlie    iVesbness  and  briU 
of  Hpriug.  Fmm  tins  time  tlie  rain  fklU 
rals  for  aboat  a  raf>ntb,  when  ir.  cornea 
with    gitsit  violence,   and  in  July 
t  raiuh  are  at  tln?jr'  hei^bt ;  daring  tbe 
linih,  they    rather   dtminisli,   but  nre 
\Vf  ;   and  in  September    tbey   gra dil- 
ute, and  are  ofieu  entirely  suspended, 
the   end  of  the    month  ;   when  tliey 
;  amidst  thunders  and  tempests  as  they 
liSuch  in  tbe  S. VV,raoiiHoon  in  tbe  greater 
Cif  India. It  is  liot,  hu we ver, without  some 
51  ty,  tbe   principal  fesiture   of  winch  is 
lelay   in    itti    commencement,    and    tbe 
lotion   ia    the    qnantity    of  rain,    a.s  it 
from    the  sea,     No   truce  of  it  can 
aived  at    Candahar,     Tbe   north-east 
jphanistan,  altlioiigh  mncb  further  from 
,  than  Candabai-,  is  subject  to  theS.W. 
an,  and  wliat  is  equally  extrai ordinary 
res  it  from  the   east.     These  anomalies 
Iperliftps    be   accounted  t^r    by  rhe  foU 
conpiideratitins.  Ii  1;^   to   be  observed. 
He  clottds  ai*e  formed  by  the  vapours  of 
iiiia   ocean,  and  are    driven    over  the 
by  a  wind  from  the  south- vveht.   Moso 
bf  the  tract  in   which  the  kin»,^dom  of 
lies,    is    to    leeward    of   Africn    and 
lid     receives  oidy   tbe    vapours   of 
nan^nv      sea,     between    its    southern 
and  the    latter   country,    wbiob    are 
small    extent,     and   arc    ejibak3:3ted 
imniediat.e     neii^i^bourbood    of     the 
Indm   lying;    further  eu>it,    and    bo- 
I shelter  of  Africa,  the  S.W.  mmisoon 
Vcvvv  it  without  any  obhtruction.     It 
ktarally  moat  heavy  near   tbe  sea  from 
'  idraws  ita  supplies,  and  is  exbau^t^d 
past  over  a  fi^reat  extent  ot  laud, 
reason,  the  rains  are  more  or  less 
fill  iii   each  country,  accord i»ig  to  ita 
frtim  the   sea,  except  in  those  near 
i  mouatuiii^^  which  aiTcst  tbe  clouds,  and 
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procuiHS  a  larger  supfdy  of  rain  for  the  neigh- 
bouring tracLs,t.han  would  have  fallen  to  their 
share,  if  the  |>as8age  of  the  clouds  had  been 
unobstructed.  The  obstatdc  presented  to  the 
uhmds  atnl  winds  by  the  mouutiiins  has 
another  elfect  of  no  small  importance-  The 
Routh-we.-^t  mt>n.sioou  blows  over  the  ocean  ia 
its  natural  direction,  and  though  it  may  expe- 
rieiico  si>nie  diveriiitiea  after  it  reaches  the 
landJU  general  course  over  India  may  still  be 
stiid  to  lie  towards  the  uorth-eAst  till  it  is  ox- 
hausted  on  the  western  and  central  parts  of 
the  peiiinsula/fbe  provinces  in  the  northeast 
receive  the  S  W,  mtm.soon  in  a  difloreafc  man- 
ner ;  the  wind  which  bring'*  tbe  rains  to  that 
part  of  the  continent,  originally  blows  from 
the  son tb* west,  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  till 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  those  which 
join  tbeni  from  the  south,  stop  its  progress^ 
and  cm  pe  1  i  t  to  f o How  tb ei  r  co urse  tow arda 
the  north-west  The  prevailing  wind  there- 
fore,in  tbe  region  8outb*weBt  of  tbe  Himalaya* 
is  from  tbe  armth-east,  and  it  is  from  that 
quarter  that  tbe  proviacea  in  Bengal  receive 
thoir  rains.  But  when  tbe  wind  has  reached 
so  far  to  tbe  north-west  as  to  meet  wnth  the 
Hindoo  Coosh,  it  is  again  oppoj^ed  by  that 
raoumain,  and  turned  off  along  its  face  to* 
wards  the  west,  till  it  meets  the  projection  of 
Hindoo  Coosh  and  the  Soliman  rang6,wbich 
prevent  its  further  progress  io  that  dii^ectioD, 
or  at  least  compel  its  clouds  to  part  with 
tbe  moist  nre  with  which  it  w^as  loaded.  The 
effect  of  tbe  mouutaiiis  in  stopping  the  clouds 
b«»rne  by  this  wind  is  different  in  diffei-ent 
placa'i.  Near  the  sea,  where  the  clouds  are 
still  in  a  deep  mass,  partis  discharged  on  the 
bills  and  the  country  beneath  them,  and  part 
passes  up  to  tlie  north-west ;  but  part  makes 
ita  w^ay  over  the  first  lulls,  and  prodacca  the 
rains  in  Tibet  )u  the  latitude  of  Caslimere, 
where  the  clouds  are  considerably  exhausted, 
this  last  division  is  bttle  perceived;  the  south- 
ern face  lif  the  hills  and  the  country  still 
ffu'tber  boiith  is  watered  ;  and  a  part  of  the 
clouds  Continue  their  progress  to  Afghan !£• 
tail ;  but  few  make  their  way  over  the 
mountains  or  rerieb  the  valley  of  Casltmere. 
Tbe  ciiiUiis  whicii  pass  on  to  Afghanis tatk 
areexluiustv'd  as  they  go;  the  rains  become 
weaker  and  w^eaUer,  and  at  hist  are  merely 
sutiicient  to  water  tbe  mountains  witlioot 
tnncb  affecting  the  phiins  at  their  base. 
The  above  observations  will  explain,  or  at 
least  connect,  the  following  facts  connected 
with  British  India.  The  soath*  west  moa- 
soon  commences  on  the  l^lalnbar  coast 
in  May,  and  is  there  very  violent  ;  it  is 
later  and  more  modemte  iu  Mysore;  and 
the  Goromandol  coast,  covered  by  the  mouo 
taiiious  countries  on  its  west,  is  entirely   ex- 
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Pukhleo,  Booner,  and  Swat,  have  ull  tbcir 
gliare  of  Iho  rains  ;  bat  tlieae  dinnnifili  as  we 
^o  west,  and  at  Svrat  are  redaced  to  a 
tnoiith  of  clouds,  with  occasicjiml  shuwern. 
In  the  fianie  inonili,  the  end  of  July  and 
begitiumg  of  August,  the  monsoon  appears 
in  some  cloada  and  filiowers  at  Pf*8lm- 
wai',  and  iu  the  BiingTi*ih  and  Khnttnk 
conntrieB.  It  is  etill  less  felt  in  the 
valley  of  tbe  Cabnl  river,  Tvherc  it  does  «ct 
extend  beyond  Lugbmanu ;  bat  in  IJajour 
and  pQiijcora,  under  tbe  southern  projeciion, 
in  the  part  of  the  Kafir  country,  whicli  is 
sittifited  on  the  top  of  the  same  projection, 
and  in  Teem*  situated  in  the  ang-le  formed 
by  Tukht-i-Snliman  and  its  eastern  branches, 
ibc  soutb-west  monsoon  is  heavy,  and  forms 
the  principal  rains  of  the  year.  There  is 
rain  in  this  season  in  the  country  of  the 
Janjeo  and  Toree,  wbich  probnhly  is 
brought  from  the  north  by  eddy  winds  r  but 
whether  that  which  falls  in  Bunnoo  arid  the 
neighbouring  countries  is  to  be  ascribed  t^^ 
this  cause  or  to  the  repjular  motisoon 
from  the  southwest  is  uncertain. The  regular 
nionscoa  is  felt  as  far  west  as  the  utmost 
boundai-y  of  Mckran;  it  isi  not  ensy  to 
fix  its  limits  on  the  north-west  with  precision ^ 
beyond  ahne  drawn  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  tahlii  land  of  Kelat  and  tbe  nortliern 
parts  of  Shoranhiik,  of  Pisheen^  and  of 
fehgbe  to  the  source  of  the  Koorum  ;  it  falls, 
however,  in  very  d liferent  cjTiantitje?^  in  the 
various  countries  sotith-east  of  that  line. 
The  clouds  pass  with  little  obstructioTi  over 
liowep  Sind.  but  rain   more  Dlentifmllv  in 


appears  m   Intffa   but 
three   days  aboot  Chrtsit 
ftome  importance  to  the 
always  be   relied  on.     W 
fonn  of  snow,  it  is  the 
agriculture,  bnt  where  it  U 
so  than  that  of  the  spri«i 
of  the  qnauttty  of  the  Intt^ 
oompensntex^  by  the  opport' 

The  spring  rain  of 
falls  at  difterent  tim<i$ 
ded  in  some  places  to' 
others  to  a  moDth  iit  exten< 
tan,  Torkiatan.  In  inosi 
some  showerji  fall  at  tbi 
and  delay  the  approach  of 
have  little  effect  on  the 
other  countries  it  is  of  i 
qneiice  to  liiishandry,  as  i 
when  the  most  importiinta 
appear  above  the  ground, 
winter  rain  are   said  to  cc 

The  clinmr<)  of     Afghal 
tremely   in   different    ]i«irl 
This  is  in    some  measure 
difference  of  latitude^  bat 
d liferent  degiHies   of  elev 
tract*.      The    direction    < 
winds    also   materially    ai 
some  blow  over  snowy  mo 
heated   in    summer, 
winter,   by  their 
other    arid    tracts    of 
places  are  refreshed    io 
from  moi^t^r  connt^rie*',  an 
rounded   with 
any  wind  at 


I' 


MONIES  MARI 1111. 
\rn  OccAn  and  is  Jostled  with  vapour. 
Isos  over  the  plains  of  BE-iigal,  and 
on  the  Khasya  monntnins  and  tbo 
line  of  the  Hiniulayaidiscliargiuj^  itiself 
ry  raina»  From  April  till  Anirnrtfc  it 
from  tlie  ea&t  of  Bouih,  in  Augnst  8.  |  ghee,  opium 
kud  Sepfceraber  mote  eafit4)r]y  lowering 
hperatnre  of  Bengal  and  of  the  norfh* 
fciiiti  though  the  phvinji  of  tlitj  Faujub 
Has  excesiiivdy  heated. 

eoath-eaet  winds  from  the  Indian 
and  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  the  other 
f(  Hind 008 t-an  (which  would  he,  of 
^  the  fionth-west.  wind  and  south-\ve.Ht 
Qu)^  after  deluging  tho  ghauts,  pro- 
k  dry  winds  to  the  Himalaya,  in  croes- 
lich  they  are  Bubjocted  to  a  lower 
ffttare  than  that  to  which 
d  in    croBfting  the  gliant^. 


|nne  of  their  moistnre  in  the    shnpo  of 

pttd  rain,  and    then  pass  over  into  the 

laudfl    beyond    with  ecai-^ely  enough 

I  them  ti>  make  even  a  cloud.  Thence, 
peoend  into  the  upper  air,  there  to  be- 
Kmnt^r-cnrrenta  in  the  general  system 
pspheric  circidation. 

lie  close  of  the  S,  W.  monaoon,  Java 
fe  Archipelago,  and  Ceylon  and  India 
int  vessels  to  the  lied  Sea,  laden  with 
>g»r,  indigo  and  cotton  sttifi's,  and  the 

II  Gnlf  f5euds  dates,  norti,  Shirais 
p,  and  from  Afriea  come  skves,  optrich 
pg  oofftje,  muak,  gold,  dust,  drugs  and 

^V  W.  monsoon,  raetea  throughout 
fpoin  June  to  Noveniljor,  hut  is  scar- 
U  at  I'^rasorpet^one  of  the  Coorg  tx»wns, 
k  this  acconni  the  Enropean  and 
ofBciak  reside  there  during  the  wet 
I  rotarnjng  to  Mercara  so  soou  as  the 
pn  censes. 

fJC.  E.  raonsoon  prevails  from  October 
M  after  which  the  great  arid  plains  of 
t  Asia,  of  Tartary/ribet  and  Mongolia, 
ft  licnted  up  and  draw  upon  them  the 
Iberic  current  which  fonn  the  S,  W. 
im,  —  A^  S,  Btk.fTn.n%   Tmvth   p.  208, 

fimt^'s  OauhHl,  VoL  I  Chap.  Y ]^.  203. 
WUiou  Lotidun  ]SVJ, 
Nl\  Hi  NO.     Nimn  quoflgioides- 
NTARAK    ISLANDS,  lying    off  the 
laii^t  part  of    Billiton^  couaist  of    ihi^ec 
liner  gt'<»nps. 

KTE8ID8I  orMonfic  tribe^northnfthc 
I  occupy  all  the  country  from  Kome 
|jc,  on  both  Fid  Of  of  the  3C up h rates i» 
Mgra  t4!  tn  ku  tn  m er  and  w i  ntor  quarters. 
KT K8  PA H V ATI.  Roc  Kal i. 
KTKS  MAIUTHI  uf  rioleniy,  the 
l£i-jd  ul  Ai;Mi. 


MONTH. 

MONTGOMERY,  a  dititricfe  in    ihe  Fun- 
j;ib,    producing   grain  of    all  kinds,   cottoo 
wool,  ghee,  liid©8,  tobacco,  *naijee  and  camels^ 
Tlio  chief  produetH  of    the  Hawulpindee  dis- 
trict are  grain   of  all  kinds,    cotton,    wool,  ^ 

n  small    quantities,  soap,  jh 
of    hide,  oil,    blankets,  cotton  clotb,    sugar,! 
tobacco,  flax,  and  potatoes. — Ann,  Ind^Adni, 
Vol,  xiiirnr 

MONTGOMERY,  Sir  Henry  Conyngbamj 
Dart.,  of  the  ludiwu  Conucil,  was  SecretarJ^ 
Uy  the  Qovernment,  and  Member  of  th^ 
Council,  at  Madras,  served  in  many  high 
posts  with  credit.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Ifife  Sir  H.  C.  Montgomery,  Bart.,  an 
oJHcer  of  high  dibtioction  in  the  war  with 
Tfppoo  Saib,  and  afierwards  Inspectingd 
thoy  were  i  Field  OfTicer  of  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  ia" 
Hero  they  j  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  sometime  M.  P, 


for  the  boroughs  of  Yarmouth  and  Saint 
irichars.  He  was  born  in  1803,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  fatber'd  title  in  1630.  He  mar 
marieil  in  18t26,  Leonora,  daughter  of  Gen^ 
ral  Pigot.  Sir  Heary  Montgomery  waa 
formerly  on  the  statf  in  Ireland,  and  repre- 
sents a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Egliuton  who  settled  two  or  three  cenfnriea 
pgo  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and,  by  sustain- 
ing  tho  Englifih  interest  there,  obtained 
largo  grants  of  land  in  Down,  Donegal,  Car 
managh,  Monftgliun,  and  Cavan.  Od  tho 
transfer  of  the  Indian  empire  from  the  Easfej 
India  Company  to  the  Crown  of  Grcai 
Britain  and  the  furmation  of  an  Indian  Coun- 
cil Sir  Henry  Montgomery  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  CounritlerH, 

MONTGOMERY,  Sir  Robert,  a  Bengal 
Civil  Servant,  who  distinguished  bimj-<cif 
during  the  Indian  revolt  of  1S57  and  after- 
wards served  as  Commisftioner  of  the  Pun- 
jnh  ;  during  his  administration,  Ibere  wei*o 
steady  and  progressive  measui'cs  of  improve- 
ment. 
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MONTH. 

Shalir, 

A« 

Hah, 

Tin^'ttln, 

Can. 

Ma«a. 

Mafi<i, 

ft 

MC!>, 

MMhaina, 

Hind. 

Masotn, 

Mese, 

It. 

NelU. 

MeilHtS, 

L\T, 

Mah ;  Shnhr, 

Teks. 
Tam. 

TltL- 

In  the  sontb  and  east  of  Asia  the  races 
occupying  the  various  countries  divide  th 
year  into  months,  but  some  reckon  by  lb 
lunar  periods  and  some  by  the  solar  chaoges* 
The  hindng  further  divide  the  month  into 
two  portions  called  pukh,  or  fortnightvS.  The 
tirst  is  t.ermed  badi,  reck<»uing  frooj  the  Ut 
to  the  LSth,  which  day  of  partition  is  culled 
amavus,  answenng  to  the  ides  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  heUi  hy  the  hindn^..  as  it  was  by 
the  Jews  in  great  ji«nrtity»  The  last  dirisio] 
is  t4.'rmcd  8ttdi,    and  they  lecc/mmeiico  wll 
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MONTH, 

fhe  initial  cumfrnl,  thence  to  Oie  GOth  or 
coniplHioti,  called  poonum  ;  tlms*,  in»^ead  of 
the  IGth^  17th,  &c.  of  the  month,  they  say 
Sudi  ekum  (Iht)  Sudi  Hoa?  (liiul).  The 
fnahomedariH  of  Arabia,  Perwia  and  Indin, 
following  thpi  Innnr  chancres,  divide  their 
year  into  twelve  months,  viz, 

1.  Mohan-am.  7.     Rujuh. 

2.  Safar.  8.     Sbiilmn. 

3.  £abi>ul<QWAl,  9.     Kmitn/^n. 

4.  Rabi^uUokhir,  alao         10,     Shawul. 

^»     -u'«-snni.  11.     Zn-uKknifln. 

5.  J»Tnadi<tihawa1.  12.     Zu«uKhtiJja, 

6.  Jam  ad  t  *u  t  -  nk  h  i  r ,  »Jeo 

The  mahomedanp,  like  moat  others, 
weelcB  of  Revea  dayR^  called  shambuh. 


Panj  -  sho  m  bal i  T  h  n  rsda y, 
Aduua  (»r  Jnmm«li...Fi'i 
S  haul  bah., .  SalnrdHj, 


have 
The 
folloTvinf^  are  tho  Peri* i an  namea  of  the  dayf». 
Ek-9liamb4ih  .  Siindaj.         -  .    _ 

Dt>'^Hbambah« , .  Monday, 
Si-ahambah*.. Tuesday. 
CharBliamhah. .  .Wcdaea, 

The  Arabs  diBtniguish  their  days  or  totti 
aR  first,  second,  tlard,  nnd  the  nmhoniedan 
in  British  India,nse  torms  partly  of  Arabic, 
partly  of  Persian,  and  partly  of  Sanscrit  ori- 
grin 


A ita war.  Sunday. 
I*ir..,JIotidfty. 
Man  iral .  *  .Tuf»sday . 
Char.siUanibah*,.\Vcdnc8. 


JufTn  arat «..  Thursday . 
J  tjoia  ..Friciny 
Uafiati,  or  Awal  Ilaftjili, 
6>tttnrdav. 


The  following  races  designate  the  immthH 
of  the  year  by  terms  derived  from  one 
•lonrce  i 
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MOOG, 

MONT  RES,     Fr.     Wa*ch«t  ^ 

^100 A,   Bpnv,,  Baf^aia  Inn^fnlij 

:moorariz  khax.    a  c^n 

AIOflBARKHA— ?  Feni^. 

MOOCHKE,  ahmdoo    casti*, 
slioeniakers,    or   saddlers  :  in     ilij 
paiitt^^ri*,  book  binders,  ^addlrrs  i 

MOOCHEE^WALAY,   Mooch 
or     Moof'hoenien,  Shoemakers. 

3^IOOCHEK.RA8.     liiNi^.     A^ 
the  Saimalift  Malahanca ;  its  mo6 
the  sal 'ml  moosii  of  the  bitrnan*, 
dercd,    firtnft    a    thick    mncilag©^ 
war^r,  and  answer**  adtnir»bija*i 
demnlrent  for  convalescent  per 
bay,  the  term    Moorhi  ra«  is  ab 
kind  of  n-all  prodncml  in  tho 
arid  it  is  said   alj=o  to  be    fippi 
of  the  MoiinjE^  t>tervcrf»5»pern»a* 

MOOCHOO  MA  HAM.    Tail 
Indica. — Lam,  Jitub,  W,  i5*  A. 

MOOCHWAU  ^r  whiskered, 
A  bra.      See  Abr»,  KnttTawnr. 

MOOCH Y  WOOD  TREE. 
thrinn  Indica, — Lam.  K<*.'i».  W,  !^  i 

MOOCHKOONDA.  BKxa 
r<»aa, 

MOOCTA.JOOEEK  Btm. 
pha  Indicn. 

MOOUACATHAN.   Cardid 
cftcabnm. 

MOOD  ALL     Tam,     Moodln 
r*dJy    fii*st   man,  first   men,    he 
applied  to  the  men  of  the  Velli 
turnl  rnce^  amon^t  the  TaTntI  ^ 
term  Pil  lay  is  i^imilarly  atipliedlAlli 
shepherd  race  dwelling  iti  the  ^ 

MOODGU.     Bkxo.     Phan 

MOODKEE,  a  mwn  hi  thei 
of  Fero7.epoor  in  the  Ponj^b. 

MO0D001A  OIL.     T''-  —U 
frond osa  yi*dd  a  smafi  qoM 
cler^r  oil,  which   ia    soiue(icDt.'s  tt? 
nail  v.— J/.  E.  /.  22. 

MOODUWJii.     Ar.     a  dreU 
repet^ion,  from  the  Arabic  woril 

MOODU-VVABU,  StKQ&CbMi 
tea.^ — Brtnm, 

MOODORIKA.    Saksc. 
mori.— A  C. 

MOODRA,     Hrxr>.     Aronndj 
worn  by    the  hind  a  as<*eii(0e^a5liaj 
Kan  Pij»tt«i  Jo^i  wear  a  targvOK 
The  Jogi's  patera  is  a  hoUow  i 
the   divinity    Hari    (the  pod  ^ 
human  cranram*^ — Fraitrr-  '  — 
rasan^  p  394.    WHaoh    T* 
p.  43.  ToiVe  ni^UMtKftr-    '^ 

MOOO.     BiiKo.     Smnn 
^rcen  gram,  Phuscollte  milsigtK 


ivv^ 


MOOKHIA. 

f  MAR  A.  Cam,  "Mimn^^ops  i»lenj^i. 

^A-BODHA.   Sans.  FVom  mong- 

"  jnorant,  jitiiI  borlhti,  knowledjre. 

Ar.       Cnmraiphorft  madagas* 

rly  Mnql. 
K»  JaRminum  undnlrttnoi,   Linn, 
wed  jeJisamiDP. 

^IR,  a  proprietor   or   landlord  ; 
>f  an    Ashoor-khana   or   one  at- 
Tnosqn  e, 
^  iTAY—  ?  BocrliaTia  procnm- 


§erV 


^OfAH.      SeeKMrnj, 
ftSEY?    Tam.    Ill  TimiPvellr,  a 
*d    eoJnr,    used    for    baildiog  in 
nJ^iel  Frlih. 

I  A,  a  romptrriller^  appninted  to 
t,e  to  liindu  idol>j,  Sficrftd  otfer- 
fceld  in  high  esfimjition  liy  tlie 
Rntiquity,  HeitidotuR  observes 
f©re  trftTismitt^d  from  tbf*  remo- 
of  Scy tViia  to  Delos  in  Greece ; 
^e  is  fnr  less  extensive  tbnn  the 
the  dfiwal  or  temple  of  Krishna 
'he  Rpicea  of  the  inlen  of  the  Indi*  , 
Figo;  %\m  balmy  spoils  of  Araby  | 
he  nard  or  frank  in  censp  of  Tiir-  , 
wsinw  Rnd  pi^^ianhios  of  Persia  ; 
ty  of  paeclmrino  prepHrfttioti, 
icarcand  (sn ^nr-eandy)  of  tlie 
ipire,  with  which  the  o^od  sweet- 
^i\\nrt  repM5;t,  to  tliat  more  coni- 
vhieh  enters  int^i  the  pern  <>f 
the  food  of  hiH  infaney  ;  the 
/ashmir^  the«ilks  of  Bencjal,  the 
enares,  tlie  brocades  of  Guzeraf, 
the  flower  unci  rhoioe 
provinces  from  boiiiid  to  bonnrl/* 

be  to  enrJ'4»  tl»e  Bhritie  of  Nafh- 
&war.  Bnt  it  is  wirli  the  votaries 
time  prnvincps  of  India  that,  he 
neon  to  He  .^ah'sfied  ;  in  the  eom- 
8  of'Sornt,  Camhay,  Mnse^f,Atan- 
t<-^,  tlie  Mookhia,  f^r  eoTjiptrol- 
by  the  lii^h. priest,  reside,  to  col- 
efaetions,  and  trunsmit  them  aa 
itiirei*.  A  depot V  resides  on  the 
fiijfh-priesft  at  Mnolt^n,  who  in- 
*tant  worshippers  with  theinitia- 
and  necklace.  Even  from  Samar- 
Igrima  repair  with  their  offerinj;ff« ; 
eldnm  less  than  ten  thousand 
nnlly  transmiited  by  the  vota- 
Lrabian  port^of  Ataseat^  Mocha, 
finch  oontrihntinn  ifi  probably 
[»t  only  by  the  TDtarieg  who 
nonths  of  the  Woljrn^  but  by 
Efe  of  Siberia,  ^J*here  is  not  a 
iBF  professing  the  Vtshnn  creed, 
carry  a  tithe  of  biji  fi-ade  to 
Hd  I  has  caravans   of  thirtv  and 


MOOLA  PASS- 

forty  cara*  donble-yoked,  pass  twice  or  tbrieo 
an  n  nail  J  by  the  upper  road  to  Nat/ltdwara. 
The^e  piona  bnirnties  are  pot  allowed  to 
monUler  in  the  bindar:  the  apparel  is  distri- 
buted with  alibeml  band  as  tho  pft  of  iho 
deify  to  those  who  evince  tbeir  devotion  ; 
and  the  edibles  enter  daily  iiito  the  variona 
food  prepared  at  the  shrine. — TofiV  liaja^' 
than.  Vol  i.  p.  527  to  520, 

MCOKOOEOO  KARRA.  Tel.  Cbrdia 
mvxa  Li  fit),   Rnrh, 

MOOKOOTTT.— PBoerbavia  repanda, 

MOOKTaD*  a  Parsee  ceremony  in  ho- 
nour of  the  dead,  evidently  copied  from  the 
hindoos.  and  performed  at  the  end  of  the 
Parsee  year,  before  a  pile  of  metal  vessela 
filled  with  water,  and  raised  from  the 
ground  nn  iron  Rtnols. 

JMOOKTA  KESHl,  Sans,  from  mookta, 
spread  nnt.  kesha,  hair. 

MOOKTA-RAMA;  Saks.  Mookta,  libe- 
ration. 

MOOKTO-PATEE  Beno.'Hiitd.  Maranta 
diehr.toTTiH. 

MOOKTA-JOORI,  Beno.  Acalypha  Tn- 
dica. 

MOOK-'WA,  a  tribe  of  fishermen  in  Ma- 
labur.     See  Polyandry. 

MOO  LA,  Bkno.     Rapbanns  saiims. 

MOO  LA  Benlj.  Hind.     Bassia  latifolia. 

MOOfiA,  seeSnHi. 

MOOIjA.  a  river  of  Belnehistan,  alxint 
150  milps  long,  rises  a  few  miles  S*  of  Kelat, 
runa  South-easterly,  aboat  80  miles;  north- 
easterly ;  and  easterly  arrd  is  nlhmately  ab- 
sorbed in  the  desert  of  Shiknrpore.  The 
Moola  or  Gundava  Pass  winds  along  itfl 
course* 

MOOLA  PASS  or  Gondara  Pasa  of 
Cntch  Gundavrt,  in  Lat.  28*^  10/  Ion.  C6«» 
1 2* ',  to  lat-,  28«  24/  Ion,  07^  27'  is  abont  100 
miles  long-  it  )ms  open  spaces,  connecred  by 
defiles,  Bapow,  is  5,250  ft.,;  Peesee  Bhent, 
4,000  ;Knrd,  3,850;  BenU-Jah,  1850:  Knl- 
lar.  750  ft.  DesceTit,  4,650  ft.,  average  46  ft. 
per  mile.  Water  abundant*  Practicable  for 
arl^illery.  In  18o9,  an  Anglo-Indian  de- 
tachment marched  through  it.lt  ».«»  preferable 
to  the  Bolan  Pass  in  n  military  point  of  view. 
The  Moola  i*»  the  aonthern  pa«a  throngli 
the  montitainfl  of  Sahnrawan  near  Gandava. 
The  height  of  the  Sahara  wan  range  varies* 
The  greatest  altitude  ia  attained  at  Kelnt, 
abont  7,000  feet,  where  the  climate  is  Kuro- 
pesn  ;  sonihward  it  rapidly  deereasps,  until, 
in  the  province  of  Lns,  tlve  elevation  i»  but 
a  trifling  degree  greater  than  that  of  8ind. 
It  decreases  also  northward,  the  height  of 
Qnetta  being  about  5,900  feet.  Thirt 
elevated  district  is  compoHf^d  of  a  suc- 
eo6«io»  of    moonUiu    ranges^    which,  ri^ill] 


-clmiTiing  c»t  tiie  country  m  etteoted,  proaaMv 

ing  the  Bolan  and  MooU  rivers.  It  was 
ibroug-li  tliJs  pass  that  Crateru3  trairelled, 
wljen  lit?   left  the  army  of  Alexander 

MOOLL  a  I'iver  tJml.  joins  the  Moota  neiir 
Poonali,  forininrrthe  Kioota-mooli  river, 

^lOOLA.     Hind.     A  root. 

MOO  LAY  KiliAY.  Tam.  Toddalia  acu- 
lea^<a. 

Raj  gh  J  re  ki  haji,        Dim.     MoTfiv  Ktray,  Txm 

Chnbii,  Hi  MP.     MtJj*km*a,  Tet. 

MOOLL  Hind,  A  mdish*  Rapbanus 
fiativnsi  any  root.  To  call  a  nmhnmedan  a 
garden  rtK>t,  as  turn  kon  sa  bagh  ki  mooli- 
ho,  of  what  garden  are  you  a  root.  Is  very 
offensive. 

MOOLHID-NOOHA,     Pebs.  resembliDg 

MO  DLL  AH.  Arab,  amongst  niahoraodans, 
a  doctor  or  h^niiied  m^n  ;  in  Porsia^  the  Moo- 
lah Wftirs  a  large  tnrban  of  white  Tnuslin ; 
mid  a  sy  iid,  in  whose  veins  rnns  the  pro- 
phet nmhoTucd'a  blood,  a  smaller  turban  of 
'dark  groen  stuft*. 

MOOIiLAH  NAJEEB.     See  Knsh. 

MOuLTiL     HiNP.  Solannm  Indicam. 

MOULLOO.GHORANTEH.  Tku  Bar- 
leria  pi  i  n in  t  i ,<* ,  ^ —  Linn . 

MOOLO-KARANG  VAUAY  PATTAY. 
Tam.    ToddiUia  aoah'atJt, 

Katift  -  raJM-kim-  ki-bjiit,  j  Shnkio?  SAifs. 

DuK,     Mtillii-kirai,  Ta«. 

Konialiai  Bass*  \  Mullii-tjanta-kara,     Tkl. 

MOO-LONG,     bee  India. 
MOOLUO  DUSA  KAIA.  Teu,   Cuoumis 
HI  ur  lent  US. 
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MOOX. 

ttal  Ttrtues,   and  to  be  Itiglilj  effica.- 
11  ineiicin\8r  broken  bones.    Moumot»d, 
tnade  at  Kuhiit,  is  of  tlie  kind  called 
1,  maUtinif    or  mauuTiy  *>f  ibe  Qiine. 
itorte  Bays  it  is  made  from   a  raineral 
tfl  redaced  to  po^vder  and    boilod  in 
fui  oil  floats    on  the  top,  which  liar- 
Bto  a  substance  of  the  appearance  and 
naico  of  (^oai.     It  if*  a   famouR  medi- 
Touphontall    the  East,  and  is  said  to 
almost      miractilnrtji   cures    of   frac- 
Elphhisionr,    Kingdom    of     Vauhul 
8i»e  Momijii* 
OMOOKSFIOOTWA,      Saks,      from 
to  liberate* 


MOOKAGA  KOORA. 

to    mythological   notions,  nkov  i'^e^  moonig 
the     ]E?raiid    rece  ptacle   and     «(orehoiise   uf 
amrit  or  ambrosia,  which  it  supplies  during 
the  fortnight  of  it.8  wane  to  the  trods,    and  on 
the  last  day  to  the  Pitn    or  deified    progenia' 
tnrs,  As  personilied,iu  Inndooism^tho  moon  is 
the  father  of  Badlia  ftnd  grand  father  of  Pimi- 
ravaSi  aa  already  shewn.     The   hrdf-moon, 
as  freqtiently  noticed,  is  worn  by  Siva  upon 
Ida      forehead.        With    the    Kajpoote,     as 
I  with  the  Scandinavians,  the  moon  is  a  male 
divinity*     Tbe  Tatar  nation  alno  considered 
him  a    male  divinity^   like    Adonis,     The 
moon  has,   in     many   nations,  bt?ea     consi- 
dered to  exercise  an   influence  on  iJie  body. 


6  th   or 


Ae.  Fisna.  Ttra. 

tnonat^         GhK» 
Htxn. 
It.  Lat.  Si\ 


Mah, 

pEi„  Turk. 

CJiiiudra, 

San«c. 

NelUh. 

Tah. 

A'enuil, 

Tru 

Ail, 

Turk. 

3NnUN,  Hixn,     A  mahomedan  rite  I  pi-oducing  and  modifying  diseases,  and  haa^ 

played  an  imporlant  part  in  the  develop 
I  ment  of  Ihe  chanieter  of  nations  and  in 
determining  the  destinies  of  theljaman  race 
New  moons,  and  fnll  moons  and  moonles 
heavens  at  the  conjunction  have  been  kept 
with  ceremonies  or  fastings,  Eclipses  whe- 
ther of  the  snn  or  moon  have  been  looked  on 
as  evidences  of  divine  displeasni'*?,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  on  mam  ago  and  child 
bearing  whs  considered  great.  According 
to  Egede,  the  Greeidanders  believe  that  the 
moon  visits  their  wives  now  and  th^n  ;  and 
that  staring  long  at  it,  when  at  its  full  will 
make  a  maid  prvgnant.  Amongst  the  Jews, 
according  to  iiabbi  Ahravanel,  the  fnll 
moon  was  believed  tu  be  lucky  and  the  other 
phases  disastrous,  and  tlie  belief  of  tJio 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  similar.  Tlie  day 
of  the  full  moon  was  by  the  Greeks  the  best 
for  marriago.  Ilesiod,  Aristotle,  LnciUus, 
Horace,  Pliny,  Galen,  Lord  Bacon  and 
othet*«  have  all  made  sjTnilar  notices,  Wiujiloii* 
on  lAfjht, — Pntima  Parana  Swenjit  Khntula 
Section  l\.  Ht'ndn  Ihmire  Yyl.  /  pp^  22D, 
tu.  Tod's  UajasiUn  VoL  J.  p.  ^96. 

MOON,  Jap-  a  crest^  op  arms,  of  wlticb 
\  the  Japanese  are  as  proud  as  any  European 
noble.  It  is  worn  on  their  dresses,  their 
armour,  before  their  gateways  and  wbereverj 
it  can  be  seen:  before  the  Govern rnent-hoos 
there  is  genei-ally  spread  a  grass- tree  * 
linen- clotli,  which  meana  **  No  admittanc 
except  on  business:"  (he  *'  moon'*  or  cresk 
has  much  tbe  appeikrance  of  a  clover  leaf, 
and  is  the  *'  moon"  of  government.  Hodf«/- 
8on8  Naga^aki^  p,  16;  22. 

MOON,  aatlior  of  a  catalogue  of  indige- 
nous and  exotic  plants  growing  in  Ceylon. 
It  is  a  bnre  list  of  names, 

MOON-ECLIPSE-Ia-ky^UrgTing.  BuBitf. 

MOONACANI.MABAM,  Tam.  Toddalia 
aculeata. 

MOONAGA  KOORA,  Tbl,  ihe  gre^ma 
of  Hyperantliera  moringa.  Moonaga  Po^ 
Tw*.  the  flower    of  Byperauthem  moringi 


ring  the  child's   head    on  the 
y  after  birth. —  Md  khjis 
3NKIR      and   Nakir,     ac4^ording   to 
ledan    belief,     two   angels    who  qnes- 
le  dead  on  their  interment,  as  to  their 

ind  bad  actions  in  life 

ON. 
As 

mon 

lindoo  mythology,  the  maon  is  fabled 
e  been  married  to  the  twentyseven 
tersof  the  patriarch  Daksha,nr  Aswint, 
rest»  who  are  in  fact  personifications 
lanar  asterisms.  His  favourite 
;Bt  tbem  was  Rohini,  to  whom  he  so 
^  devoted  himself  as  to  neglect  the 
They  complained  to  their  father,  and 
repeatedly  interposed,  till,  finding 
ons trances  vain,  he  denounced  a 
upon  his  son»in-!aw,  in  consequence 
icli  he  remained  childless  and  became 
by  consuinptjon.  The  wives  of 
Laving  interceded  in  hie  behalf 
iheir  father,  Daks  ha  modified  an  im- 
in   wluch    ho  could   not  recall,  and 

PMd  that  the  decay  should   bo  peri- 
Kly,    not    permanent,    afid    that   it» 
altctrnate  with   periods  of  recovery. 
lL«  buccessive   wane   and    increase 
D.       Rt)liini,  in  astronomy,  is  the 
Innar  mansion,  containing  five  stars, 
principal     of     which      is    Aldebaran. 
have   Jong  been  aware  of   the  astro- 
facta   of  the   moon's   deris^ing   its 
from  the    sun,   and   by   its    positions 
^   the  days  of  the  lunar  month,  on 
particuhir  ceremonies  arc  to  be  observ- 
jii   the  latter  case   it   is   supposed   to 
In  tbe  Mandala,  the  sphere  or  orbit  of 
n«  and  when  in  conjunction,  as  at  tbe 
noon  or  Amavasya,  funeral  obsequies 
{tecially  to  be  celebrated*    According 
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its  b!*earkmg  weight  18  itm.    I^T,     i  enOic 

IViut  weig^hd  Ib'i^  '3*6  to  38*  lu  a  full  grown 
ti*ee  on  good  eoil  the  average  leiig'th 
oftlie  trunk  to  the  fir^t  branch  in  5')  feet 
aad  aveiiig^  girth  Pleasured  at  6  feet  from 
the  groan d  is  10  feet.  It  selU  at  4  aimas 
per  cubic  foot.— iJr.  Brandts^  CuL  Cat,  Ex. 
t/l862. 

MOONDLA  MOOSTEH-KURA,  Tel. 
Solan  11  m  trll (ibntu in. 

MOONDRI  PALLAM,  Tam.  See  Man- 
dri  pill  lam. 

IIOOXDU,  Maleal,  a  cloth  given  io  a 
naif  woman  betrotbed  to  a  single  niau.  Seo 
Polyandry. 

HOONDIJ]^,  Hind.  A  mahomedan  rite 
of  filiaving  the  child*«  head  ou  tlic  tith  or 
4Utb  dav  after  birth. — HerJdoU. 

MOON.FLOWER,  Eng.  Calonyction 
graiidiilortini^  Ckoisi/,     It  is 

*'tbe  white  moon^flowcr,  fiudl  as  shaWB 

On  Sorendth's  lii^h  crags,  to  tbuse 

WUo  neitr  tho  hl&  at  eveniog  6»i\, 

Sceutrnfi;  bor  clove  u^o6  iu  the  gale  '*— ifrtjraii 

IIOONGAT,  Beno.  Hini*.  Hyperau- 
thera  moringa. 

Moongay  ki-jar,  its  root, 

Moongay  ki-b^ji  its  leaves. 

Moongay  kt  phidle,  it^i  pL*d8. 

Moontjav  ka  phool  Itn  powers. 

MOONGAL,Taii.  Bambusa,  The  Bam- 
boo. 

MOONG  A  ROOD.  Hind.  Pliaseolus 
m an i^o, Green  Gram.  This  ii<  grown  througU- 
out  British  India  but  more  in  the  npper  part 
of  Hindoost-ia  ;  it  in  eaten  bv  tUe  natives 
dressed  m  VHrious  ways. — /f //Vr /. 


I  top  and  8iiii»  or  mm  <lo^ 

I  temple  of   the  Luwat>Kai] 

I  district   »ud    tbe  gii^antia 

I  native    deities  of    Juipor 

diKtriet.       It   is  probahirt, 

I  'Moongnee'  is  a  general  to 

to  OD©    fcpeeie^i    of    fctooe, 

BeveraU     and  that    the 

means  tlie  sbite  Mo*inguee. 

MOOXG  PHALLI.    H 

pogeea,     Eurih-nut,    Gt*ot 

nut,    the   legumt?8    coutai: 

are  small  and  wUitc,  and  p 

ed  before  eat-en ;  they  m*^ 

teem. — RUldelL 

MOON  I  or  Jklodooga. 
motaga,  Tam.  Erytbrini 
MOONJA.  Hknd.  S« 
a  grasd  imiigenotis  to  tw 
after  the  rairty  tittad(»n,it  h 
teoHcity^  and  is  employed 
at  night,  for  ropes  for  ihi 
the  Benaren  boat- men  tnj 
the  boatmen  of  Lbe  Jndi 
ploy  the  Moonja  as  a  to^ 
the  rig^ihg  of  their  ve^ 
a'bove  Snkkur.  It  wonU 
Kupply  of  half    stnif  for 

MOONJUR.      BiiKQ, 

cnlattim, 

MOONKIHaiia  Kiikir, 

homedaii  belief,  tv. 
Rpirita  of  the  tli 
JibreeU 

MOONUaHIk 
thee  by 


MOORCROFT. 

ty  of  felspar,  and  of  Jittle  valae.     Some 
**  cHt'a  eyes'*  that  are  brougbt  for  sale 
Cejloiieae«  are   made   of  ad  al  aria  or 
-9toti6,  A   variety   of   felspar   found   in 
an  rawembling  opal.     In  Eiirop©^  Moon- 
is  often  fin  Id  for  opR\^—Mijson. 
lOONTHA-MAMEDY     NUNA,     Teu 
Mooutbericotta-yeunai,      Tam.      Oil  of 
irdfnm  occidental e* 
lOONUGA.     Hind*     Speoiea  of  raiwrna. 
lOONYAH  JO  RUSSA,       Sjnd.    Rope 
ftccharmn  mnnja    iibre.     See  Gramina- 
,mt]nja;  mo' nja. 

jtOOH,  a  term  by  wliicli  tlie  mahomt^dans 

>  soutK  of  India  were  known,  all  throngh 

1 8th  and  to  the  middle  o(   the  19tli  cen- 

In  the  Hindustani  dictionary  by  Cap- 

Roback  in    1 81 3,    that    language  was 

the  Jargon  of  the  Moors. 

tOOR,  Major,  an  officer  of  the  Bombay 

y,  who   wa;*    present   at   SeringHpatiiin. 

trote  Oriental  FmgnienLa  ;  Hindtjo  Pan- 

tOORAGA  CHETTOO.      Tel.     Hyp©^ 
heramoriMSfft. 

lOOROOGANA.  Can.  A  bntter  or  solid 
fCanara,  used  for  medicinal  ptirposcf*, 
I  an  ointment  for  the  woands  of  cat- 
DJnred  by  tigera.  It  ia  said  to  be  pro- 
'  from  a  forest  tree  growing  in  the 
k  jungle^.  The  oil  ia  dm'k  brown  and 
BoJid,  and  merita  the  bei^t  conaidera^ 
It  is  the  most  solid  of  tfie  solid  oils, 
)OBATGIBBA— ?  con  tern  platin^r  the 
f  with  the  tiead  bowed  down  between  the 

)RATIB.     Ar.  Hind.  Pkbs.  insignia 
»k.     Vide  Mahi. 
)RBA|DENo.Sai)Beviera  roxburghiana. 

^CU  'HUL,  a  ian  for  driving  away 
ecially    of  peacock  s    feathers*       A 
like   fan,  made   of  peacocks   feathers, 
I  by  the  gTeB,t—Herhlois, 

)ORCROFT,     WILLIAM,    a    vctcri- 
^surgeon   of  the  Bcng^id  miny    who  tra- 
in Central  Asia,  and  rafter  some  days 
lied   at    Andkhui.    He   lies    interred 
_    be  walla  of  Balkh,  Author  of  Jour- 
»lake  Manasarovara,  in    Little  Thibet. 
i^ld     permission     was    Mr.   Moorcroft*s 
incitement   beyond  the    atimnlns  of  a 
itntive   mind  and   an   enterprising   di.^i- 
fon.     His  first  attempt,  which  was  made 
•  of  Chinese  Tartary,    has  been  long 
erty  of  geogrnphers,   having   been 
'  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Asia* 
tssearches.     In  thia  journey  he  waa  the 
Eoropean  to  croisa    the  Himalaya,  and 
aade  ht8  way  to  the  gi'eat  plain  between 
fand  tlie  Knen-lnn  chain,  the  situatiouof 
:)urcea  of  the  Indus  and  the  Suthij,  and 


MOORCROFT, 

of  the  two  remarkable  lakes  of  Havan  and 
Manasa.  Beaides  the  natmral  difficultiea  of 
the  way,  he  had  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  Nepalese*  then  masters  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  who  wei-e  on  the  eve  of  that  war  with 
the  Britiftb  which  transferred  the  snowy 
mountains  to  the  latter.  Mr.  Moorcroft 
had  also  to  conciliate  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties beyond  the  Himalaya,  and  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  and  of  sickness,  induced  by  ex- 
posure and  fatigue,  he  accomplished  bis 
purpose,  ascertaining  not  only  the  valuable 
geographical  facts  ailmied  to  (the  situation 
of  the  mcred  lakes  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
upper  course  of  two  important  rivere),  bat 
th«  region,  also,  of  the  shawl -wool  goat, 
and  opening  a  way  for  the  imporfaljon  of 
the  wool  into  Hindustan,  and  finally  into 
Bntain, 

He  was  the  originator  and  the  prinoipa] 

of  the  journey  and  enterprize.  He  was  a 
native  of  Lancashire,  and  was  educated  at 
Liverpool  for  the  profession  of  a  surgeon. 
Upon  the  completiun  of  the  Ubual  course  of 
study,  however,  his  att<^iitio2i  was  diverted 
to  a  different  parsnip  and  he  finally  settled 
in  London  as  a  practiser  of  veterinary  sur- 
gery. After  traversing  the  mounlainB^ 
Mr.  Moorcroft  and  his  parly  arrivtd  safely 
at  Le  by  a  route  on  which  no  European  had 
preceded  tliem,  and  on  his  way  ho  first  de- 
termined the  direction  of  the  upper  parts 
and  the  sources  of  two  of  the  three  great 
rivers  of  the  Fanjab,— the  Beyah,  Vipasa 
or  Hy phaBis,  and  the  Chandiabhaga,  or 
Chenab,  alsothe  Acesines  or  Abo-bin.  Avery 
small  portion  af  this  t^act,  or  the  son  them 
part  of  the  hill  states  of  KahaUir,  Sukhet, 
and  Kotoch,  were  crossed  by  Forster,  but 
in  a  condition  of  personal  restraint  and  dan- 
ger, wiiich  left  him  littU'  ieii«ure  fir  obaerva- 
tion.  About  two  centuries  earlier  (1624) 
the  Jesuit  missionary,  Audrada,  appears  to 
have  made  his  way  fk-om  Srinagar  to  the 
woVth  of  the  Himalaya  mto  either  Ladakb, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tur3',(  1 7 15, J  the  mibt&ionary,Desideri,  entered 
Kashmir  by  the  Pir  Panjal  pass,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Lh'assa  through  Ladakh, 
The  rout«  from  Kabol  to  Bokhara  was,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  travelled  by  Mr.  Moor- 
croft, new  to  European  in^'estigation.  Goez^ 
who  travelled  from  Kabul  to  Kashgar,  and 
thenco  to  China,  in  1603,  passed  over  a  por- 
tion of  it.  but  it  is  difficult  to  identify  all 
the  places  which  he  names,  and  his  accomit 
is  concise  and  imperfect.  **  Before  I  quit 
Tarkistan,"  Moorci-oft  writes  from  Bokhara^ 
**  I  mean  to  penetrate  iuto  that  tract  which 
contains  probably  the  best  horses  in  Asia^ 
but    with    which   all  interconrso  has    beeij 
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MOORaAH. 

sttspeuded  tluriti^  the  liist  live  years.  The 
experiment  is  ftjll  of  hiizard,  but  lejeu  vani 
lien,  la  chauJdle  *'  His  life  fell  a  Sftcrifice 
to  bis  zeaL  At  Andli*koj  where  he  spenfc 
some  days  in  e fleet ing  purchases,  ho  was 
taken  ill  with  fever,  and  died. 

Mazar  IB  the  place  witere  Mr,  Trebeck,  the 
Jaat  of  Moorcroft*8  unforttitmto  party,  ex- 
pired. A  Hwjee  atteuded  him  on  his  death- 
bed, and  he  ia  laid  iu  a  small  burying  o^ound 
westward  of  the  town,  under  a  molberry 
tree, — As  2^es^  1810,  vol.  xii.  JJ75-  TraveU  lu 
the  Hiynalayan  Provlnceg,  Loml.  1841,  2 
Vols.  Edited  by  Di\  H.  H,  IVilHm,  A  Jonmetf 
to  lidlce  Manasantvara^  in  Asiatic  Re^.  vol, 
xii.  Calciitia,  Moorcro/fs  TraveU  Vol.  i*  pp. 
xix,  xxx\%  xlvi,  xlvii,  xlx. 

MOOR  DA-FAROS  H,PEES.Pen5oiig  whose 
buBiness  it  is  to  carry  the  dtad. 

MOORDAH-SHO  Pkrs.  or  Gnssala,  HififD. 
persons  who  wtish  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

MOOKDAH    bIKG.  Lithai^e  :    used  in 
ointments   and    in    oil    paintings  :  sells  at 
Ajmir  two  seers  for  one  rupee. — Oen.    Med. 
Top.  p.  146. 
MOOREE  BENG.FeDniciilam  panmori.-D,0> 
MOORE ETD,  a  disciple,  (nmn  or  woman.) 
MOORE,   Dr.  Thomas  Horsfield  and  Ui\ 
Fi'cderic  Moore's  Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the 
India    House    Mnaenm    appeared    in    1854, 
1856  and  1858.  Dr.  Hor.stiGld  was  one  of  the 
^  earliest  D a tnmliHts  labouring  in  India  t.hotigh 
the  extent  of  hislabonrs,  in  Java  and  Sainn- 
tra^  is  unfortunately  bat  little  known.     His 
reaearchea  in  Java  and  the  neigh bonring  is- 
lands began  in   1S02,    and  were  contiuaed 
till  1819.   During  that  time  be  collected  np» 
I  wards   of  two  thousand   Rpeeies,    the   most 
fjudonB  and  interesting  of  which  have  been 
published  by  Messrs.    Brown  and  Bennett, 
[in  the  *  Plants  Javaniea?  rainores*  one  of  rhe 
J  Vnost  profound  and  accurate  botanical  works 
j  of  tho  day,  and  one  most  impjortant   for  the 
l^lndian     botanist   to    study   with  attention. 
hln  1851,  Dr.    Thonia.s    Horsfield    published 
Tr  catalogue  of  the   tnaramalia   in   the  India 
teouse  Museum.     In  18ol,  JJ^58,    1850,  Dr. 
Ifiorsfield  and  Jfr.  Frederic  Moore  published 
in   catalogue  of  the  Lepidopterous  insects  in 
Ithatiiiatitution,  and,    in     1859,   Mr.    Moore 
Ibublishcd  the  notices  of  the  Bombycidm,  of 
l^e  genus  Adolia  and  of  the  silk  producing 
genera. — Mr. l*\  Moore  and  Dr.   1\   HorsfieUU 
^tataloguesy  Drs.  Hooker  and  ThomHm, 
MOORGA,  Beno,  CeloRia  criNtata. 
MOOROA.  Bencj.  Hind,,  Jasminamsam- 
bno. 

MOORGABI,   Beno.  Hind.      Sanseviera 
zoylanica. 

MOORGAH,  HrND.  A  light  brown  colored 
wood  close-graiiied  citid  lak^ia  a  good  polish, 


MOORMAK, 
hilt  is  not  a  strong  or  senril 
curs  in  the  Santhal  jungles | 
to  Hrtsdiha,  hot  rather  sea 
cles  of  farniture  are    priueif 
this  wood. — Ci^l,  Enfjineer^A 

MOORGHAB,  a  deep  st 
water,  with  prei^ipitons 
tamarisks  and  a   few 
banks  there  are  6lopio|^ 
west    a    desert    sfindy   pluio^ 
camel  thorn,  and  exr^tudiiii  ~^ 
harrier   of  Khot^as^an.     T| 
Moorghab  abonnda  iu    plii 
pigeons.     Tho  ancient  ciij  ' 
plairj,  watered  by  the    ifooi^ 
Khiva  ;  Mark  ft  am*  s  Emb*i 

MOORGHABI— ?  Brn^.' 
Zeylanica. 

MOORGH-KES,  Pkik. 
MOORHUEMARA. 
Wild  MaDg^steaa.  |  Kakoeii 

Under  these   names,  Dr     Qif 
a  beautiful  tree  of  Canara  and  Sn 
below  and  near  valleys.     YiilowJ 
which   is  extensively  exportfd 
condiment.     The  concrete  oil 
used.     Its  wood  ia  good.— j 
MOOR-HBN,  Ekg.  OAlhn 
MOORKOO.  -?Erythrii 
MOOHLIUB,  anverin  tl 
of  Bengal. 

MOORIES    arc    blue  cfnl 
manufactured  in 
atCoonatoor  in  ti 
iladms.     Tbey   are  2  ctibvta  1 
28  long  and  sold  at  from  2  to 
cording  to  their  sizes.      Tt 
ported  to  the  Strait*? 
MOORMAN  a  d.- 
a    person   of  a  r- 
descent;  the  est 
colony    before  the   »  lose  i 
tury  ia  aJladed  to   by 
in    a  chronicle   of  th« 
Europe  and  Asia.     Tbey  afe| 
dans.      Their  priests,    irho 
tbem  from   those  of  their 
most  deeply  vert^ed  in  tbo  Kl 
the  mosques  and  deliver      _ 
Persian.     In  tbeir  fiiiier«t«,  iht  i 
being  wnahed   and   a2iiiaiint«4  I 
and  sprinkled  w4tb  powder  of 
is  borne  in   a  eolBn   wttbc 
place  being  supplied  by 
carried  on  a  bier  deco«nJ 
are  afterwards  planted 
procession  is  :ink>d1 

clmunt  the  fi  v  o(  the 

Tho  Mcx>rnieu  4>f   G^loii4 
origin  with    Lhti   Uopklii 


^\^ 


MOOSHA. 

[>i  of  the  South  of  the  PeniaKuta. 
out  the  peninsula,  tlie  titiedaeated 
BiuropeAa  community  continue  to 
I  evei-y  mabomedau  as  amoorrnan. 
|I  Amxiiquc,  Few,  et  Mar^,  1845. — 
pArahes  et  Pernaii»  relaitfs  d  huh, 
7.i  p.  156,  in  TennefU's  ChnsHnnUif 
»1).  S5.  36. 

IMOORA,  Hind,  rice  pressed  flat 
a  TJiyr, 

IMOOREE,  Ueng  AbilOguardia 
ana, 

tOOKOO,  Tam,  Nai\  EryfcbHna 
^  a  fibre  of  moderate  strength* 
tSHEDABAD,  orii^inally  called 
abad»  is  said  by  Tieff en  thaler  to  have 
nded  by  Akbar.  Moorsbedalmd  pro- 
9  largest  extent^  wbh  5  mtica  long 
mifeH  bi'ond.  Tliin  was  iu  17o?J  only 
*«  after  the  buttle  of  Piassey  when 
ready   attained  its  fc;reate&t  magni- 

iSHID,  Akar^  Amongst  the  sunni 
lans,  this  person  ia  a  religious  in- 
u  a  family.  Amongst  the  shiab 
I  are  reckoned  twelve,  viz,,  Ali  and 
a  descendants.  The  moorsbid  or 
)  fiutiiii  mahoniedans  initiates  dig- 
rled  murid,  into  his  sect,    after  re- 

36 

sotious  of  the  mabomedan  creed, 
TOOZA  ALI,  a  name  of  Ali. 
UBBA.AR.a  kind  of  mngio  square* 
UGAL,  Tam.  Bamboo, 
UKEA|  one  of  the  many  kinda  of 
Assam  distinguished  by  distinct 
ufl.  The  Moorukea  is  a  kind  of 
;,  neither  Horvant,  slave,  nor  equal, 
IdDg  of  all.  The  master  provides 
^kea  with  a  pair  of  bullocks  and  a 
^  he  tills  bis  master's  land  for 
On  the  third  day  the  ^loorukea 
igh  his  own  ground  wit.li  his 
mullocks  and  plougb.  The  valley 
possesses  gold,  tea,  caoutcboucjac 
—Butler'a  Travels,Aifmmq),228-20. 
QNGA  MA  RAM,  Taai.  Moringa 
peranthera    moringa :     Mooranga 

root  J  Mooraugypoo^  lis    flower; 

keerdy,  its  leaves  used  as  greens  ; 

kai,  its  pods, 

;UNGI-ROOT.  Anolo-Tam  Hedy- 
noides  f 

7 A,   Tam.     Sanseviera    zeylaiiica* 

3f-homp. 

L,     See  KoL 

I  SOHAQ,  the    founder  of  a  sect, 

%- 

LFIB  SHAH,  a  Mohurram  fnijeer. 

IKj  BfiNii.  Audropogon  fecrratus. 


MOOSTAKA  MOTHO 


MOOS  HALT,    See    Polyandry. 

MOOSHAHIDA,  tbe  contemplation  of 
vision  of  future,    absent,  or  invisible  things, 

^lOOSHKA,  also  Castoori.     Sans.  Musk. 

ilOOSHKDANA.  Pens,  Hikd.  Hibis- 
CUf*  abelmoschus. 

ilOOSHUL,  Beno.    Gurculigo  orchioideF. 

MOOSING.  DUK,  Moringa  pterygosporma. 

MOOSLI.  MiMjsU  Slab,  tlie  blaek  moosli, 
i  and  moohli  safed  or  tbe  white  mooali,  arc 
medicinal  product^a  much  in  use  by  the 
people  of  India.  Safed  MoosU  *8  said  to  be 
the  rootlets  of  Sabnalia  Mahibarioa  btifc  sup- 
posed by  Ainslie  to  be  from  Curculjgo  or- 
cbioides,  Bird  wood  thinks  the  wliit«  moosU 
is  from  Murdannta  scnpi flora  (Royle)  or  a 
species  of  Tradescautia.  MoosK  siab  is  80  p* 
post»d  to  bo  tbe  product  of  Curculigo  brevi- 
folia,    and  of  C.  nigra? 

Black  Moosli. 
TaI  ra  &oU,  B  kk g  .  I  Wttmli  i  m nosa  1  ie,    Sans. 

Kalee  Mooali,  Tlr^D.  |  Nelepanny  kaltiCga,T*H. 

Scofth  Mooslie,         Pekh.  |  Nnllu  taty  (^utida,     Tel. 

A  tuberous  and  wnukled  i^oot  about  four 
inches  long,  slightly  bitter  and  mncilaginons 
to  tlie  taste,  and  reckoned  among  those 
medicines  which  purify  the  blood;  it  also 
2XIBSCBS0S  tonic  properties,  is  considered 
stimulant     and     used     as      an   aphrodisiac. 


astafghar   or  renunciatiou   and  I  ^^  ^^^^  procurable  in   roost  bazaars   throughout 


India. — Faulk}  wr. 
White  liloosli. 

Safled  ftfoosli,  Hixu.  I   Tannir^vittang  kaluiiguTA». 
I   TsuTla  ghcdalu,  Tei  . 

The  root  is  long,  fleshy,  and  whitish. 
Ill  Southern,  and  some  parts  of  Western, 
India,  the  powdered  root  is  used  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  mucilage  with  water,  and  answers 
admirably  as  a  nutritious  demulcent  for 
convalescent  persons.  It  is  al-^o  suppoficd, 
when  taken  in  this  form,  to  ha^c  the  e fleet 
offilh'n^  the  small  pox,  and  preventing  the 
ci>nfluent  disease.  Asparagus  sarraentosuR 
root  is  also  offered  for  sale  as  the  whi  te 
Moosli. — Faulkner,  Hafjlti,  0' ShaiifjhiC*st/. 
Gs7i,  Mi'*h  Top.  p.  145.  BeivTfal  hw^i^mcdory. 
Beftg.  Pharm.     BmZwoot^,  p.p.  02. 

MOOSLI M.  Ar.  H)Ni>.  Convert  to  m^ 
bomedanism  ;  the  pluml  of  this  ia  Moasul- 
miu. 

M0O3ME.  Jap,  a  dnughtcr,  a  maid,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  tbe  Gayasha  or  *^lnging 
girl,  or  the  kankro,  the  unfortunate  t^mpoi*ary 
inhabitants  of  the  Government  *-Hara*'' — 
MothjHon's  Nagajtali^  p  24ii. 

MOOSNEE,  Bemg.  Linum  asitati^siinttm 

AIOOSHATA-  ?     A  female  jester. 

^lOOSSALL  Sans.  Curculigo  orehioides* 

MiDOSTA.  Sanh.     Cypcrus  Jnucifuliui'. 

MOOSTAKA  MOTHO.  Dik.  Cypcru^i 
hcxastachyus. — liotti 
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leMm^  to  ihe  Dashfe-i-be-Uanlat.  See  Kelat.  I 

MObSTUSSA,  Moosubba,  Moosutidiis. 
Ar.     Hind.       Varieties   of    magic    squares, 

MOOSUL,  is  Bituated  on  the  righr  bank 
of  the  liver  Tig^ris  ;  its  |jopnlatioti  and  tmde 
have  greatly  dimiuisbed  siuce  the  time,  pvlov 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  passage,  when 
it  was  the  tlioroaghfaro  for  the  caraviins,  be- 
tweea  Europe  and  India.  It  formerly  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  for  the  manufacfcure 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  town  and  is 
known  in  Franco  aB  monsselino  and  in  Enir. 
lish  as  mn^lin*  At  a  short  distance  h  the 
monnd  and  Tillarro  of  Nabbi  Ynnns,  iu  which 
ia  a  moaque,  whioh  covers  the  supposed 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah* 

^lOOSUL—  ?  a  long  wooden  pestle. 

MOOSULLA,  or  Jae  Namaz. 

MO0SUi\r,  a  river  wear  Mall i gaum, 

MOOSUMONUM,  a  variety  of  magic 
square. 

MOOT,     Beno.     Phaseolns  acouitifolius. 

MO  OTA,     Sea  Sntti. 

MOOT  ABEL  A.  Beng.  Hind.  Jaaminum 
eambac. 

MOOTA-MOOLBE,  a  river  formed  of 
the  ^^Dotah  and  Moo  lee  with  ita  sangam  or 
jnnoifon  near  Poonah. 

MOOTAWALLI,  Ak.  Hind.  Pers.  euper- 
iotendont  <  r  ti'en.-^urer  of  a  mosque. 

MOOTCHIE  MAR  AM.  Eryrhrioa  Indica, 

MOOTEE  MUSJEED,  a  moeqne  of  Agra 
built  entirely  of  pure  white  marble,  Tr, 
Hind.  Vol  1,  p.  404. 

MOOTE  KEERAY,  Tam.  Greens  grown 
in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  PeninfluJa,  and 
eaten  bv  the  uoor. — Ainslie^  d.  S56. 


trae  owners  of  porHoofi  of 

em  India,  OfcUer  huMbaml 
Ciiste,  are  thoPeracoorityC 
Laueeka  wan  loo,  and  Cud 
The  women  of  the  ln-^t  t 
their  bair  in  a  bancb  oa 
their  heads. 

MOOTTEE,  Tam.  Strvc 

MOOTTKEE  BAXDffl 
ing  on  all  fours. 

MOOZDULUFFA,  an 
Arafat  and  Mina  near  Med 

MOPE  A»  in  Cberra  pim 
rivers  Bor  Neignra,  Bar  ' 
hoori. 

MOP-GHA,  a  tribe  who 
of  hillH  between  Thonk-je 
Greeks,  skirting  the  Bghai 
See  Karen. 

MOPIjA,  an  energetic,vig 
and  prosperous  commanifef 
able  number  ;  in  a  large  pd 
they  form  half  the  popol 
Malabar  district  tbeir 
census  is  not  short  of  half  a 
very  numerous  in  Travancd 
ous  in  Canara.  The  Moj 
share  of  Aiub  blood,  are  su 
interooarse  between  Arm 
women,  and  are  n  fine, 
looking,  i-act*,  sturdy,  i  _ 
gent  and  educated.  The/ 
and  money  maken^  in  aooM 
bapj»,  in  their  indaatrioua 
popalation  to  be  found 
They  have  oomforhilil. 
hoQfiea  and  hnmPv 


MOPLA. 

kx*.  The  mabomedans  on  the  S.  E. 
nf  the  penmsula  UBaally  receive  and 
i  the  honorary  doaigf nation  of  Lab- 
9a  their  habit  of  a  sing  in  conversation 
iabic  word  **Iabek,"  may  it  please  you, 
tour  pardon,  when  not  apprehending-  a 
t  The  Mopla  in  the  South-western 
if  India,  and  Ceylon,  and  the  Labbi 
jihe  S,  Eastern  coast  of  the  penin- 
^  India  are  said  to  have  had  a  simtlar 
viz.,  from  Arab  fiithers  and  Indian 
!b.  On  several  occasions  since  that 
f  India  came  into  the  possession  of 
fBritain  the  Mopla  have  required  to 
irced,  and  are  known  to  possess 
fanatical  zoal  •,  but  it  is  generally 
led  that  agrarian  disputes  have  been 
ttnent  cause  of  their  outbursts.  The 
lof  North  Malabar,  although  raaho* 
I,  follow  the  rule,  a««  to  property,  of 
ks  CL  Matrices  the  Marurnaka  ta-yani, 
I  in  this  respect  confijrme4  to  hindn 
[in  the  times  of  the  ascendancy  of 
Wus.  The  Mopla  also  take  the  wife 
ceased  brother. 

Cholia  Moplah  or  Labbi  of  the  S.  E. 
iFeniusnla  are  called  by  the  Tiling, 
|i,  Zonangr,  JouagJir,  Jonakari.  The 
prse  with  the  mahomedan  merchants 
iftmea  and  the  women  of  western 
leems  to  have  been  from  the  most 
I  times.  Abnzaid  writing  A*  D.  916 
bs  that  the  more  devout  merchants 
|f,  where  young  men  were  on  board, 
I  sending  their  ships  to  Ceylon,  as 
biea  were  very  licentious  ;  and  mer- 
wonld,  when  newly  arrived,  make 
pa  to  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  she, 
16  knowledge  of  her  father,  would  go  to 
Im  to  some  woody  place.  Besides  the 
lhereare,in  thePeninsula  of  India,ftil- 
Imahomedanism,  distinct  races.  The 
Wmefous  are  the  offspring  of  the 
^nqnerors,  who  have  come  through 
^and  Hindustan  ;  the  Moghul  race, 
^fced"  beg,*^and  the  Pat* ban  or  Afghan 
kyled  **  khan**,  comparatively  few  in 
tiosala  of  India,  are  all  descendants 
pers  of  the  raahomedj.n  armies  ;  and 

fhree  races  are  skill  chiefly  soldiers. 
pplah  and  the  Labbi  mahomedans  are 
derable  numbers  on  the  extreme  S- 
S.  E.  of  the  peninsula,  and  are  all 
ki  in  traffic  as  merchants,  hh  shop- 
i,  or  as  pedlars.  The  Nao-aiti  maho- 
p  are  engaged  in  civil  avooatiomi,  and 
b  Boh  rah  merchants  and  shopkeepers, 
ko-aiti  differ  by  very  marked  charac- 
hn  all  around  tbom.  The  Labbi  are  a 
1  large  made  race,  of  a  deep  blaok 
'  Iheu-  usual  clrcss  con^^ioti  of  a  dhoti 


MOPLA. 

or  Itiugu  wrapper  ronnd  the  loins.  They 
are  largely  engaged  in  meroantil  e  business 
and  as  pedlars. Tljey  use  the  Tamil  alphabet, 
have  a  Tamil  Koran,  and  apeak  and  read 
the  Tamil  language  only.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic  word  **  labek," 
may  it  please  yon,  and  the  people  are  n anally 
supposed  to  be  descendants  of  trading  or 
sailor  Arab  fathers  with  mothers  of  India. 

The  Bohra  are  found  iu  the  Rajpoot 
states,  on  the  N.  western  coast  of  Peninsu- 
lar India  and  are  gradually  extending  to  the 
south  :  tbey  represent  themselves  as  to 
their  religious  sect,  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  followers  of  the  8heikh-n!-Jabl,  the  cele^ 
brated  old  raair  of  the  mountain.  They 
call  themselves  Ism?uli,  acknowledge  an 
Ar-chamandrito  or  religions  chief;  they  prin- 
cipally follow  mercantile  pursuits,  and  area' 
robust,  active,  intelligent  mercantile  race, 
they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  bat 
are  found  principally  in  Guzerat,  and  the 
adjoining  province  of  Cutch,  Sind  and  other 
pai*ts  of  the  Bombay  presidency^  They  are  a 
peaceable,  inoffensive  botly  of  men. 

The  Nao-aiti  are  a  small  non*milit«iry 
race  who,  but  for  a  slightly  zanthoaa  tinge, 
wonld  have  an  almost  English  tairness.  They 
are  called  Nao-ait,  new  comers,  and  are  said 
to  have  emigrated  from  Arabia  about  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  are  now  to  be  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Southern  India- 
They  ai*e  slender,  f^dr,  men  with  very  fair 
handsome  women,  and  are  engagtid  in  civil 
avocations,  never  becoming  soldiers.  They 
say  that  tliey  came  from  Arabia  to  the  Kon- 
kan,  TheNao-Aiti  are  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  sea-shore  Arabs ;  they  seem  to  the 
editor  to  be  Persians.  Indian  mahoraedaus 
assert  that  they  aretlie  descendants  of  women 
andchildren  from  Arabia  whose  men  werekill- 
eil  on  beiag  detected  in  an  attempt  to  rob 
the  tomb  of  Mahomed  and  their  wives  and 
children  were  sent  off  in  a  ship  which  land- 
ed on  the  western  coast,  but  this  is  doubtless 
a  story  ffot  up  to  vilify  a  race. 

The  Mopluh  are  getierally  men  of  good 
statu re»  and  considerable  strength,  and 
when  yoang  are  not  wanting  iu  good  looks. 
They  wear  a  beard  and  moustache,  cut  toler- 
ably close,  and  little  or  no  hair  on  the 
head.  A  linen  skull  cap,  covered  by  a  van- 
ed  colored  topi,  protects  the  crown ;  and 
with  the  richer  members  of  the  sect^  a  white 
and  gold  p agree  is  wour.d  around  the  head 
also.  A  loose  flowing  chemise,  with  gold 
or  colored  threadsi  worked  round  the  bor- 
ders, and  a  jacket  of  pink,  blue,  or  elabor- 
ately embroidered  cloth  of  j^old  with  an  un- 
der garment  of  scarlet  or  blue  cloth,  loose 
and  »hort  while  cotton  tiowser^,  anrl  wood- 
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«n  sandale^  more  or  le^^H  handsomely  decor- 
ated oomplefce  the  Mo  pi  air  b  costume.  He 
iovariably  carries  a  chiua  foldiug  umbrella, 
and  wears  a  baoch  of  keys  saapended  by  a 
string  from  bis  neck.  In  his  hfiiid*  flaag 
over  his  aboalder,  or  tied  nmnd  bis  waist,  a 
sniarfc  Madras  cotton  baudkerchief  is  al- 
ways to  be  «eeo,  Tlie  Mo  pi  ah  are  pfenerally 
cleanly  and  well  attired  wben  tbey  appear 
out  of  their  hauses  and  bazaars.  Their  wo- 
men dreaa  in  bitie  aad  white  cotton  clofcbs, 
and  on  feast  days  are  somettmea  ^orgeotis 
to  behold,  with  ring.-^  of  brass-,  silrer  and 
copper^  bi^eelcts  of  blue,  red,  and  blaek 
glass,  tinselled  wood  and  white  metal,  ear- 
rings of  lead,  silver,  and  pinchbeck  and 
Decklaoes  of  a  variety  of  materials.  The 
poor  Moplah  women  are  generally  very  dirty 
in  their  habits,  their  dress  fonl  and  black, 
their  heads  un-conibed  and  their  miserable 
dwellings  odoriferous  and  otherwise  dia- 
^stin^.  They  seem  %vretched,  miserable, 
and  hopeless  indeed.  Bat  with  the  in oreased 
demand  for  labour,  poverty  and  indigeuoe  is 
happily  retiring,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
present  tenants  of  mnd  hovels. 

The  Tiar  are  mostly  clean  respectful  and 
susceptible  of  kindness,  and  good  words. 
Both  men  and  wr}men  are  generally  hand- 
some, with  strong  masciilar  frames,  and 
plenty  of  walking  and  talking,  and  eating 
powers.  They  do  not  eacnmber  themselves 
witli  krsfo  wardrobes,  a  white  cottr>n  cloth 
wound  round  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the 
knees,  being  only  necessary  for  their  full 
dress  costTime,  The  womerj  sometimes  carry 
a  small  piece  of  muslin  over  the  shotilder, 
and  draw  it  acro.ss  the  breast  when  a  Euro- 
pean approaches,  but  as  white  faces  are  not 
rare  now-a-days,  this  habit  is  wearing  out, 
and  semi-nudity  is  tho  rule.  A  woman  of 
easy  virtue  wears  more  decent  apparel  as  a 
token  of  the  laxity  of  her  momls. 

Thcext.ensionofthemahomeclandoctriue,son 
the  west  coast  took  place  in  early  times. 
According  to  Malabar  records  hi  the  Arabic 
language  some  emisHarios  came  here  so  far 
back  as  tho  reign  of  Choramperoumal,  when 
mahomed  was  in  his  57th  year  ;  and  so 
entirely  persuaded  tho  emperor  of  the  mis- 
eioa  of  their  propViet,  that  he  resolved  to 
go  in  person  to  visit  him.  Cheramperoumal 
died,  however,  oa  his  jom-ney,  bat  not  till 
he  had  taken  caro  by  ItJtters  which  he  ad- 
dressed before  Ins  death  to  tho  rajahs  of 
Malabar,  timt  all  freedom  should  bo  allowed 
tho  maliomedan  t^'achera  to  propagate  their 
religion,  make  disciples  and  build  temples, 
tbrough  tho  whole  country.  Thia  tliey  did  ' 
With  equal  3ical  and  aaccess  j  so  that  within' 
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a  few  je&i*a  their  creed  bad 
here.  A  Dutch  writer,  in  tlie 
remarks  that  the  nii»hoinedaii«| 
St,  Thomas'  Christiaa®,  ~ 
might  be,  in  one  senso 
of  Malabar,  bat  as  they  ha' 
other  members  of  their  fnu 
and  Arab,  who  resort  to  the  cnoi 
poses  of  trade,  they  form  in  sotui 
tinct  people.  See  India  ;  MapilLftj^ 

MOP  LANG,  or  MoBoag,  L, 
L,  91  ^  ^y  in  the  Khassia  hiJJ 
miles  N»  of  tho  Banitariatn  of  C 
Its  Dak  bangalo,  13  0,078  or 
abov  the    sea. — Hook^sr  Herm.  St 

MOQBARRA.  Aa  a  tomb;  m 

MOQEISH,  Gold  or  sUrer  thr 

MOti,  Hind.  A  ooronet :  oq  U 
the  Rajpoot  chieftain  weara 
net;  on  his  marriage,  and  wl 
in  battle,  aymboUo  of  his  napl 
Apsara,    or  '  fair   of    heaven/ — 
Tod's  RajasihaUj  Vol.  ii.  p,  252, 

MO  R A,  UinD.    Graaa  of  SaecJ 
dec  urn  hens. 

MORA  or  Moaat  Moir,  k 
N ,  visible  from  M&Uiec%  lA  ui  ii 
near  the  sea,  and  covered  wttli 

MORA.    Tel.     Caleodering. 

MORA.    HmD.    A  footatooL 

MORADABAD,  near    the   * 
of  N.  L.     Gold  is    obfeaioed  ia 
of  the  river  Beyaa  :  in  those  of 
river  :  at  Jompole  and  in 
dabad  district,     Morndabad 
Rustnm  Khan,  who  governed 
Shah  Jahan.      Ha   nauie^d  it 
but  this  offending  the  empei 
to  Moradabad  after  prince  M< 
however,    he   was  opposed    in  ti 
action  on  the  Ohambul  in    A.  D 
which  he  lost  his  life, — ElUitL 

MOli^  A,  a  genns  of  uniiu 
the  natural  order  leracoie,  oomprii 


papUloa 


bitntninosa^  Ker, 
cUiata,  „ 

eduhg,  ^ 

guwloii,  Ser. 
luagl  flora,   Ker. 

MOR^A  CHINENSIS,  TflBin, 
Pardanthus  ehiuonsis«  Ker. 

MOE.EDA,    Tam      OlibauMtt. 
wcllia  glabra;  an  in&aiali 

MORAINE.     -  liv. 

MORALl  CHET  I  U   or  Badm 
Spoil  ia  orientais,    Voi^jL   C«lti4 
ii.  05,  also  Buohanaoia  lati folia. 

The  Sanscrit  synonym  is  Pfi^ 
commonly  called  Piyal  or  Bucl 
lla;  but  also  applied    to  other 
also  GaddanulH. 


•4^^ 


MORBECAI. 


.  MOUNTAIN^  see  Khyber. 

.N,  See  SiDghpo. 

lNDA,  Hjnl>.  of  KamaoTi  <fcc.  Picea 

,  ako  P.  piodrow,  the  silver  fir. 

JNG,  a  large  buildings,  in  whicti  the 

d  billmen  of  Assam  reside* 

.M,  Hind.  Vifcex  Begaudo. 

/ITI,   Ma  LEAL.    Hydnocarpus   ine- 

ahl 

.WA     See  lodia. 

HAR«  HiN.  UmbelliferouB  plants. 

BELLA,  the  Morel 


^iLJUUUIIU 


MORE^. 


Hind. 


KAubn-bicbu, 

Girchbtttra 

Klinmb 


HrND. 


"pTatits   of  the  N.  W,  Himalaya 

Morchella  esculent  fi,  Llun.  and 
beUa  semi  libera.  The  morels  are 
i  in  and  near  Ka«hmir,  from 
nsidcrable  quantities  are,  after  dry- 
rted  to  the  plains.  Dr.  Stewart 
the  Morel  grooving  fresh,  at 
t,  near  Chnmba.  It  is  mnch  eaten 
B,  both  fresh  and  dry,  and  is  said 
ifcrred  by  them  to  the  mushroom, 
8  a  not  unsatisfactory  addition  to  1 
en  far  a   European  taste  :  a  morel  |i 

abundantly  in  the  desert  about 
to.  and  is  said  to  be  got  near 
(r,  Ac.  bat  it  is  not  knmvn  that  itia 

species.  It  is  considered  a  great 
y  nath-es  and  relished  by  Euro- 
>r.  Stewart,  Punjab  Flant.%  p.  2«8. 
II  Eatul  Book.   Vol  1,  p.   S84.  See 

Morel. 
>AK1\    See  Calico -Printing,    Dyes. 

PECALHumadan,  a  town  in  Persia^ 
3:eiit  Eebatana.  Ih  is  impossible  to 
a  more  cbartning  situation,  a 
bettor  suited  to  live  happily 
Hamadan  and  itb  neighbourhood 
tttry  is  undulating,  the  soil  rich, 
rr  good,  the  climate  singularly 
eelthy,  and  bracing;  with  pic- 
moun tains  at  band  for  retirement 
i€  heats  of  snmmer.  In  the  cen- 
amadan,  is  the  tomb  of  Aii  Ben 
d  not  far  from  it  are  those  of 
,nd  Mordecai,  which  are  held  in 
deration  by  the  Jews  of  the  town, 
in  a  perfect  state  of  repair.  On 
I  over  these  tombs  is  an  inscriptioD 
'ect  that  Eli  as  and  Samuel^  sous  of 
finished  building  this  temple  over 
fi  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  on  the 
be  month  Ad  bar  4474,  The  tombs 
of  hard  black  wood  which  baa  suf- 
le  from  the  efieots  of  time  during 
»enturies  they  have  existed.  They 
ired     with     Hebrew    inscriptions 


still  very  legible,  of  which  Sir  John  Mai- 
colm  has  given  the  following  translation. 
'*  At  that  time  there  was  in  the  palace  of 
Snza  a  certain  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Morde- 
cai; he  was  the  son  of  Jair  of  Shimei,  who 
was  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite,  for  Mor- 
decai the  Jew  was  the  second  of  that  name 
under  the  king  Ahasuerus,  a  man  mnch 
disrioguished  among  the  Jews,  and 
enjoying  great  consideration  among  his 
own  people  anxious  for  their  welfare,  and 
seeking  to  promote  the  peace  of  all  Asia.** 
The  travel ler^  unless  told,  would  nerer 
recognifiO  them  a>*  tombs*  The  entry  is  by 
a  low  door,  and  tho  tombs  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  internal  space  to  the  ceiling,  leaving 
only  a  very  naiTOw  passage  for  walking 
round  the  huge  stcme-like  construction  iu 
the  middle.  Literally,  not  an  inch  is  left  on 
the  whitewashed  %vall  on  which  the  Jewish 
pilgrims  of  a  thousand  years  have  not  in- 
sc  r  i  be  d  th  ei  r  names .  *—  Ma  I  colm  *»  Pers  ta^  Ed* 
Ferner  Jonrti.  p.  35.  a?.  X  B.  Fra$fir,p,  221, 
Porter g  Travels,  Vol  IL  p.  \)l.  See  Khu- 
2istan;  Arabistan;  Kisszel  Ozan;  Kawliuson. 

MORDVA,  commonly  called  Morduin; 
a  race  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
province  of  Kazan.  They  are  still  pagan> 
supposed  to  be  of  Finnish  origin,  as  likewise 
their  language,  with  which  the  Tartar  tongue 
is  however  much  mixed  up.  In  bodily  form 
and  perscjtial  appearan<^e  and  mode  of  living 
the  Mordva  bear  a  greater  i^semblnnce  to 
the  Uiitfsians  than  t«j  other  neighb<.mrs,  the 
Tcliouvash  and  Teheremi^^se.  Their  faces 
are  generally  long  and  thin,  their  hair  is  of 
a  reddish  colour,  and  their  beards  short 
and  scanty.  They  me  honest  and  industri- 
ous, but,  like  the  Tchoovash,  slow  and  dila- 
tory iu  their  movemetits  have  an  extreme  re- 
pugnance to  any  intercourse  with  other  rnces, 
and,  tu  avoid  tlieir  contact,  us  much  as  pos* 
sible,  they  build  their  villages  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  or  wood.  Tho  Mordva  are  allowed 
by  their  pagau  laws  to  have  several  wives, 
but  all?  gent* rally  content  with  one.  The 
TchuuvuHh,  and  Mordva  bnry  their  dead  in 
their  be^t  atlire,  place  food  and  beer  in  the 
cotEn,and  leavea  little  of  both  in  the  grave. 
A  portion  of  the  ^lordva  the  Tchouvash 
and  Tcheremisse,  bear  the  name  of  cbria- 
tians;  but  too  generally  they  are  chnstians 
in  name  alone*  With  regard  to  that  portion 
who  have  still  remained  pagans*  their 
chief  god  they  en  11  Paas?, — or  Pass, — a 
word  which  in  their  hm»rnage  signifies  like- 
wise heaven,  the  mother  of  Oud,  and  tho 
son  of  Ood.-  7'  '/,  Kazan,  Vol*  iu  p.p. 

178,  179,  182,  1  r. 

MORE  BecJakuu. 

MOKEiE,  Gawt  a  section  of  the  natural 
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order  of  plaBts,  the  UrUcacese,  comprising 
the  genus  Morns,  Linn,^  Ampalis,  Bojer^  and 
Bronssotiefcia,  Fent 

MOREBAT,  in  L.  16  =^  58*  L.  54'  3\ 

MOREE,  a  river  of  Chifcagong. 

MO  RE  EL,  a  river  of  Jeypore. 

MOREHEAD,  Dr.  C/,  of  the  Bombay 
Medical  Service,  was  Principal  of  the  Grant 
Medical  College  from  1845.  Wrote  on  the 
manner  of  breeding  leeches  in  Bom.  Med. 
awl  Fhijs,  Trails,  vol.  i.  p.  314. — On  poison- 
ing by  Arsenic,  Ibid,  voL  viii.  p.  100. —  On 
poisoning  by  Opium,  Ibid,  Yol.  i.  p.  323. — 
On  the  Cboleni  Infirmary, Ibid  Vol.  i.part  32 
- — Dr.  Buisffi  Catalogue, 

MOREHEAD,  William  Ambrose  brother 
of  Dr.  Charles  Morehead,  in  the  Madras 
Civil  Service.  He  was  latterly  Puisne  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Sudr  and  Fonzdiiree 
Adawlnt:,  a  Member  of  the  Madras  Council, 
and  twice  Governor  of  Madras.  He  was  an 
experienced  judicial  officer,  possessing  in 
combination  with  a  sound  judgment,  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  laws  and  caatoms  of 
the  country  and  a  pecoliar  aptitude  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  same. 

MOREL.     Morchelli^  escnleuta. 

Ti-rh,  Chix.  [  MtiK-rh.  Chin. 

K&Da,  Kachn  Hind.  [  Khat  karwa  Hiifi). 

This  fungus  in  found  in  the  Pan  jab  ab 
the  latter  end  of  the  rains,  and  ia  generally 
dng  out  of  white  ants'  nests,  it  is  one  of  the 
fuii^  or  mushrooms,  some  of  which,  belong- 
ing to  genera  Agarkms,  Morchella  and  Tuber 
are  edible.  T.  Cebarinm  is  the  trnffJe.  The 
wh<"lesome  sorts  of  mushroom  are  readily 
distinguisihed  by  being  of  a  pink  or  flcRh 
colour  in  the  gills,  changing  to  darker  color 
as  they  get  older;  they  have  also  a  peculiar 
sweet  smell:  and  another  criterion  of  their 
being  edible  is  the  outer  skin  peeling  off 
easily.  With  some  tomperaments,  however, 
mush  rooms  are  always  pniaonous. — Powell 
Hitnd  Bool\vo\*  i.p.  138. — Jaffrctj  UoggJ/^oigt* 

MORELE,  Hind.  A  tree  of'Chota  Nag- 
pore,  funuiihing  a  litird,  white  timber. —  Cul^ 
Oat.  Ex.  I8t>2. 

MORESBY,  Captain,  of  the  Indian  Navy» 
Author  of  the  Reports  on  the  Nortltern 
Ati>lls  of  the  Maldives  in  Lond.  Geo.  Trans. 
1835,  vol.  V,  part  ii.  p.  398. — Rnd  Sea  sail- 
ing directions,  Lond.  1842.  8vo. — Br.  Buisi'i 
CatalofjUiK 

MORESSES  or  Manevassa  Island, 
in  lf>t.  4^25*  S.  lon^.  1S6^  0^  E.,  lies 
3  5  miles  N.  by  the  mo»fc  northern  of  the 
Pulo  Laut  g^ronp.  It  is  of  a  pyramidal  shape 
and  is  tlie  largest  of  a  grotip  of  three  small 
islands. 

MORETON-  BAY  CHESmiT,  Castanos- 

mam  au^irale. 


MORINDA. 

MORETON    ISLAifD,    is 
length    and    4^   in   gr^eatest 
its  timber  is  small,  and  consists  ( 
Eucalypti,      BanktfiiB,       ^43.  > 
anco  of  the  cypress- pine   (Caliti 
a  wood  much  prized  for  oms 
Among  the  other   platits  are 
merit  notice  from   their  effic 
down    the  drift  sand  by  ibeir 
stems,   an    office    performed  in] 
the  bent  grass  (Arnndo  areoarta) 
sen  ted  by  another  grass  leobs 
lioide :  the  others  are  a  handsome  j 
edconvolvulii8(IpomcBa  maritii] 
of  which  meaanred  15  yards 
I  Hibbertia  volubilis,  a  plant    vnil 
low  blossoms.     Among   the ; 
of  Moret^n  Bay  are  two  cet 
terest.     The   first  of  these  ] 
dugong   (Halicore  Austral  is), 
object  of  a    regular  fishery  (on  \ 
however.)  on  account  of  its  vaJi 
frequents   tbe  Brisbane  river 
fiats  of  the  harbour,  and  ia  ha 
natives,    who    know   it  undc 
Yuug-un.     The  other  is  an 
poise* — M(i<''jillwerif  vol.  i*  pp.  473 
MO Rl,  Hind.     Ervam  lenSi  f 
MORIABEN,    Pbes.      fi    ' 
pterygosperma  or  Horse  radi 

MORIA  GONB,  the  principal  j 
ists  in  Bastar. 

MORINA  ELEGAN^S.     One 
saceoE),  a  native  of  Persia^  the  i 
white,     grown     from   seed 
annuals. 
MORINDA.     Hn?i>.     At 
MORINDA,  a  genus  of  ^ 
tural  order  Cinchonaceit, sect 
of  which  the  following  speciee 
occur  in  the  East  Indies ; 

angoatirolia^  Hojeb.  Chiit^igQag. 
bracteata,  Ro^b.  QasJAin^  An  ~ 

p«1ago. 
oltrifolia,  L.  both  Po 
Cochiii-CbfRa. 
©XBerta,  Hoffh.  Bengal, 
maltifioni,  j^tI^,  Bcrar. 
pei«ic«bfolia.  Buck,  l*c^ 
BqtiarrofQi,  Bt^h,  K«ta»>,:i 
pub'  ~  f: 

tint'  ii  ] 

umbel  iata,  t.  Coartallitn^  S.  i 

vagsna,  WaU^  China. 
The  bark  and  root  af  M. 
folia  in  India,  and  M.  ex8eita«  1 
the  root  of  M.  temifolia  in  Mj 
ployed  to  form  ajvcry  raJti 
is  fixed  with  al!U3u     Most  i 
of  Madras  are   dyed  with 
Noona.      The  Karens  propait  I 
most  usually  from  the  nxilil' 
species.      The  M.  cimfoltm,j 
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Jarraese  for  a  dye*  bat  the  Karens  more 

lonly    use  Moriada  exsertg,  tlie  indige- 

peciea.  The  colour,  though  not  brilliaaf, 

more   permanent   tlian     many    other 

A  spectefl  of  morinda  is  often  seen 

near    Bur  man   houses,  which  pro- 

a  fruit  BH   large  as  a  pidlot^s  egg.     It 

reat  favorite  with  the  Burmese,  and  h 

up   in    their   carries.        The     most 

i-bly  fragrant,    flowering   shrub  in  the 

!  forests,  is  a  species  of  Sforinda.     The 

1  are  small,  in  dense  hf^ads,  like  other 

Bra  of  the   genus,  azure,  purple  exter- 

'aut;  white  within  ;  and  has  only  four 

like   a  species  described   by  Jack 

ho  found    oa     the    Malay   Ijiland^i. 

(mens  of  the  bark  and  root  of  various 

I  of  Moriuda   tinetoria,   citri folia  and 

L,   wero    exhibited  at  the   JIadraa 

bit  ion  of   1855^  from   diflPei-ent  parts  of 

Hern  India  and  the  Northern  Circars, 

P quantity  procai-able  is  very  large,  and 

appears  worthy   of  the  attention  of 

iica]  dyers  M.  tinctoria  is  usually  grown 

prop  and  shade  for  the  pepper  vine  and 

[  tree.  The  coloring  matter  resides  prin- 

in  the  bark  of  the  roots,   which  are 

and   slender,  and  the  small  pieces  are 

est,  fetcljing  8^'*  to  IOh.  a  maund.    It  is 

ed  in  large  quantities  from  Malabar  to 

and  the  northern  parts  of  Hindus- 

but  seldom   finds  its  way  to   Europe. — 

WtflL  Virigt  Bach.  Mmon.  M,  B.  J.  U. 

)RINDA  BRACTEATA,  RoxL 

I  small  tree,  with  large   shining    leaves, 

&of  Ganjam,  tho  Andamans^  the  Pliilhp- 

Moluccas,    common   throughout    the 

ace   of  Pegu,     and     cuhivated   about 

t)^ee  houses.  Its  wood,  of  a  bright 
r  colour,  is  found  in  tbe  Bengnl  bazaars 
'  the  name  of  roucb,  and  is  valuable  as 

ling  a  bright  yellow  dye. — D**.  McChU 
Mr.  Hohert  Broicn.  Voigt, 

>BINDA  CITBI FOLIA,  Linn. ;  Rozh, 


rHff«f 


.Ak. 


BURH. 

Kiida  pilTa^ 

Maleal, 

>i 

Ahtt-galio, 

Singh, 

Miinja  pavattay, 
NotiDQ  maram. 

Tait. 

It 

Tj7     E^fo. 

Nmia  rati  ram. 

Tf 

Monada  «, 

Maddi  chetta, 

Tbl. 

.Tap. 

Tognrn  mogali, 

fi 

Hind* 

Togani  chettu, 

Til. 

»t 

Molagba. 

11 

Mahr. 

Malaga  chettTi, 

*« 

i» 

Togareo  wood, 

AXOLO. 

Til. 


I  small  tree  is  common  in  Kotah  and 

ee,  grows  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 

Jcb  cidtivated  in  that  of  Bombay,  and 

ia  PegHi  Cochin-china  and  the  Mo- 


I 


MORINDA  CITUIFOUIA. 

liiccas.  It  is  not  a  common  tree  in  the  Bom* 
bay  forests  ;  but  is  more  frequent  about  the 
villages.  The  wood  is  of  a  deep  brownisli 
yellow,  ia  easily  worked  is  o^ed  for  common 
purposes  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Nanclea 
cordi folia  ;  but  tlie  tree  is  mach  smaller,  Mr* 
Rohde  has  seen  trees  of  this  wood  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Ift  makes  tolerable  planks, 
but  appears  nevf^r  to  be  so  used  on  the  Bombay 
side,  except  for  door-shntters  and  such  like. 
A  scarlet  colouring  matter  is  procured  from 
tho  rooJa  and  bark  and  nsed  for  dyeing 
hand  kerchiefs,  turbans,  d;o.  It  is  employed, 
also,  to  assist  more  expensive  dyes  in  giving 
a  red  colour  to  yarn  and  cloth — the  red 
thread  used  in  carpet  making  is  entirely 
dyed  with  it.  The  process  of  dyeing  red 
yarns  in  the  Circars  is  well  described  by 
Heyne.  lu  all  the  Asiatic  islands,  M,  citri- 
folia  and  M.  tinctoria  ure  extensively  nsed  as 
a  dye  stuff  for  giving  a  red  colour.  This  ia 
usually  grown  as  a  prop  and  shade  for  the 
pepper  vine  and  coffee  tree.  The  coloring 
matter  resides  principally  in,  the  bark  of  the 
roots,  which  are  long  and  sleuder,  and  tho 
small  pieces  are  the  best,  fetching  8«.  to 
10,*.  a  maand.  It  is  exported  in  large  quan* 
titles  from  Malabar  to  Guzerat,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Hindoetan,  but  seldom 
finds  lis  way  to  Earope,  Tbe  small  white 
flowers  have  a  very  sweet  scent  and  the  tree  ^ 
would  thrive  well  and  be  ornamental  in  com-  ■ 
pounds.  In  Coimbatore^Nonna  marnm,  Tam.^  ^ 
U  the  proper  Tamul  name  for  tho  Morioda 
citri  folia,  but  Moriuda  umbel  lata,  a  climbing 
plant,  atid  hence  unfit  for  use  as  a  timberi 
has  the  same  Tamil  name,  ^ 

Tho  red  dye  obtained  from  tbe  roots  of  tbe      ™ 
Moriuda  citnfolia  is  equal  in  every  respect 
to    that    of    the    aapan  wood;    and     is  ia 
general  use  with  tbe  natives  for  dyeing  the 
yarn  of  the  native  cloths,  both  silk  and  cot-      h 
ton;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  specie     H 
mens  of  Java  dyes  obtained   from  the  same 
tree,  better  single  colours  of  the  kind  are 
rflrely  seen.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  ia  re* 
latiou  to  such  a  comparison^  that  the  use  of 
mineral  mordant  in  the  native  process  is  un- 
known, and  with  the  exception  of  weak  ley 
made  from  tho  ashes  of  some  of  the  plants  of 
the  jungles,  no  other  application  is  made  be- 
yond the  simple  solution  of  the  extract  irom 
the  wood  itself*     Tho   bark  and  root  of  this 
Morinda  is  nsed  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  M.   nmbellata.     Most  of  the  Madraa 
red  turbans   are   dyed  with  this  substance. 
Tho  plants  come  to  maturity  in  three  years* 
The  roota  are  then   dog  up  and  sorted  into 
three  kinds,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
fibres*    Tho  fibres  are  then  cut  and  be«lea 
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both  small  trees,  only  fonnd  about  Phonng- 
yoe  hoases^  in  a  coitivateil  state*  Roxb.  Voigf^ 
Captuiu  Beddonie. 

MORIKDA    MULTIFLORA. 

Aalof  Nagfub,  |  Achmal  of  Bwiaji. 

Much  caltivftted  about  Nag^pore  for  its 
dye.  Cultivated  tbrough  Rajpootanab,  prin- 
cipally near  Kotub,  and  all  o7er  Haruvvteo. 
Tho  planfc  ia  aUowod  to  remani  tJireo  years 
in  tbo  ground,  atid  tben  the  roots  are  taken 
up  and  dried,  The  dye  is  a  fine  turkey  red 
and  is  very  plentiful,  Ono  mannd  costi*  six- 
teen rupees.  Is  not  used  medicinally,  Uo,ehi 
Bohd.^  M,  S,  S.  Irmm,  (Jen,  Ml\1  Top.  p,  125. 

MOKINDA  TINCTORIA,  Roxh. 


older  trees  fiirnisheg  a  ^ye. 

MORINDA  UMBELLA 

M»  padarara,  J  tits.  \  M.  so 

Patao^  Tiikftha,        Cat^.      Nona 
Chota  At,  D(JR.     JiiUiu, 

Maug.kttdo,  MALir, 

A  traiUug  creeping  pla; 
western  paita  of  lie  peninsi 
Coiirtallam  in  Malabiu*  and 
can,  Tbe  rnota  yield  a  yell 
Cochln-Cbtna,  witb  tbe  adi 
wood,  a  rod  dye. — AinaiU 
Dtury. 

Knriiida  tiootoria,  M.  cS 
beilata,  in  India,  and  M, 
arc  all  employed  to  form  av< 
dye^wbicb  is  tjxed  wiibataia 
men <  Ions  anotber  ej^ecicis  ti 
in  Mysore,  tbe  root  of  wKi 
similar  purpose.  Most  of 
of  Madras  are  dyed  with 
Nooua  tree.  The  Kartyna  im 
pare  tbeir  red  dyea  from 
morinda  tree,  and  &t  !€a«( 
species  are  used  for  this  pi 
citrifolia  is  calttvated  by  t 
a  dye^  but  tbe  Kai^ens  moi 
Jfoiinda  exserfca,  tlie  indi 
Ixi  many  parts  tho  root 
rinda  nmbellata  are  ciuplo* 
clmy-root  in  dyeing;  ctiitoa 
coloar  is  neither  &o  brigbt  oi 
Heyne  tbns  describes  the  pf 
lbs.  of  white  cottoa  yum 
ib.  of  g:      i  ■        V        "      •]! 


Al, 

Uch, 
Aoli, 
Uchyufca, 


Beng.  Hind. 


Sajcs. 


Mtfcddi  oliettn, 
Muhigu  olititLu, 


Tel. 


A  small  tree,  supposed  to  be  tbe  sarae  as 
M.  citritijlia  in  its  wild  state.  Extreme 
height  36  ftset,  circa mference  2^  tect.  Height 
from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  tho  first 
branch,  10  lent.  Its  green  fniifc  is  pickled  or 
eaten  in  curries.  It  is  in  tlower  and  fruit 
tbe  greater  part,  if  not  tho  whole^  of  tbe 
year.  It  is  pretty  comniou  in  eYQty  part  of 
India,  is  largely  euJtivated  at  Ganjani,  Gum- 
Bur,  Boondee,  Kotah,  Gargfioa,  Philibeet 
and  Me  war.  The  woods  of  all  tbe  species 
are  beautifnl,  bard  and  durable,  and  &%* 
cellent  for  gtin  stocks.  That  of  this  species, 
possesses  all  these  qualities,  is  variegated 
and  i?hite,  and  is  employed  for  gun 
stocks  in  preference  to  all  other  kinds.  Tbe 
bark  of  the  roots  ia  nsed  to    6je  red,  tbe  co» 


miQk 


GA  PTERTGOSPERMA. 

nights  wliich  completes  the  procefis. 
jiible  that  a  superior  dye  migJit  be 
U  the  name  niceties  were  obsei^ed 
eing  with  chay-root.  In  Sumatra 
urd  parts  of  the  root  being  dile^l, 
and  boiled  iu  water,  afford  a  red 
fixiug  which,  tbe  ashes  procured 
Btnlks  of  the  fraifc  and  niidrihs  of 
3  of  tbe  cocoaunfc  rire  employed, 
es  tbe  bark  or  wood  of  the  sahang 
lixed  with  these  roots.  Marsdeu 
fc  another  species  of  bane-kuda, 
aader  leaves  (Moriuda  citri folia) 
yield  any  colouring  matter  ;  but  is 
y  planted  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
Piilo  Penan <r,  as  a  support  to  the 
nine, — Marjidens  History  of  Sunia- 
u  Royle  Arfs^  ^'c.  of  India,  p.  481; 
\K{  To7nliimm,j>.  284;  WilUams* 
Zingtknn^  Vol.  n,  p.  100;  Fortnne*s 
ng  the  (Viincfff,  pp,   14(3,  167;  Ure's 

NGA,  a  gonus  of  plants  of  the  order 
se©  of  which  three  E.  Indian  species 
D,  M,  aptera^  M.  concanensisj  Nim^ 
if,  plei7gosperD>a,  Garbu 
NOACEyE.  LindL  The  Horse^ 
'reo-Tribe  comprising    1  Gen.   and 

NO  A  APTEKA.  Tbe  Yessur  of 
B,  a  native  of  Sennaar,  Coiro,  and 
•  The  seed  yields  the  oil  of  Iven, 
od  by  perfumers  and  by  watch- 
is  it  neither  grows  rancid  nor  freezes 


MORLI. 

and  by  Europeans.  Tbe  i  ree  is  very  abundant 
all  over  British  India,  Bnnnah  andtbeMalay 
peninsula.  ^  The  leaves,  flowers  and  seed 
vessels  are  used  in  curries.  The  I'oots  havo 
precisi^ly  the  flavour  of  horse-radish,  and 
seem  identical  in  chemical  composition,  and 
in  India  are  substituted  for  the  true  horse- 
radish by  Europeans.  The  gum  and  bark 
are  used  in  native  medicine,  the  oil  is  aperi* 
ent,  and  much  used  by  the  natives  in  g-out 
and  rheumatism,  the  native  doctors  prescribe 
the  gi'een  root  as  a  stmiulant  tn  paralysis 
and  in  intermitteuts,  iu  scmplo  doses»  and 
use  it  also  iu  epilepsy  and  hysteria*  The 
seeds  are  also  used  internally  by  the  native 
practitioners,  for  their  pungent  and  stimu- 
lating virtues.  In  Jamaica  the  wood  is  used 
for  dyeing  a  blue  colour.  An  oil  is  obtained 
from  tbe  seeds  possessed  of  the  same  quali- 
ties as  the  oil  of  ben,  the  product  of  tbe  M- 
aptera,  a  native  of  Senimar,  Cairo  and  Pa- 
lestine, much  used  by  ]>erfumers  and  by 
watch  makers,  as  it  neither  grows  rancid  nor 
freezes  readily.  The  dellcjite  perfume  of 
flowers  are  often  retained  by  the  ben  oil,  by 
pouring  it  over  the  flowers,  or  strewing 
layers  of  the  flowers  for  about  four  hcmra 
over  cotton  soaked  iu  the  oil.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  oil  is  used  as  a  salad  oil.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Faulkner,  ben  oil  is  also  prepared 
,  from  the  Guiiaudia  moringa^a  tree  which  he 
says  p^rows  in  Ceylon,  Arabia,  Egypt  and 
I  Ethiopia,  A  compound  infusion  of  Sohnn- 
ijuna   represents   a  similar  infusion  of  horso 


seeds  acrid,  and   used  as  a  rubefa-  I  radisli  of  the  London  Pharmacopia.   A  com- 
*hey  are  also  said  to   be  purgative 
10  iu  small  quantities. — O^HhauQh' 
289. 

NGA  BURMANNI.  Yahl  Ky©- 
.     Burtn. 

NGA  CON0ANEN81S.  Nimma, 
i  in  the  Southern  Concan. — RiddtdL 
NGA  OLEIFERA.  Lanu  Syii. 
litithera  morinija, 

NGA  PTERTGOSPERMA,  aoertn, 
III. 


emuthcra  moring^.     Eowh, 


Ban, 
I,  (eeed) 
^  fiofaanfnTi 

W' 


wbar, 
§h  tree. 


DUK, 

Eng. 


Sainpu  j  Saigutj 
MttnuDa, 
Raj  nil, 


Rheede, 

Ma  LIE  A  L. 
PlRB. 

Skits. 


San  marangay.      8 1  ^  o  B . 

Mtiraof^i  niaratn,     Tam. 

Manage  rhettti,  there 
ore  3  varieties^  AdaTi, 
Erra,  Kiini,  Tkl, 


pedes  of  Moringa  is  useful  to  tbe 
I  In  which  it  grows,  the  leaves,  root, 
leed  vessels  or  fruit,  gum,  wood, 
1  qU,  are  used  by  the  people  of  India 
~  355 
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ponnd  spirit  of  sohunjnna  is  stimulant  in 
a  dose  of  from  twf>  to  four  fluid  drachms  in 
water.  It  is  obtained  in  a  largo  quantity, 
does  not  dissolve  in  Wi'j ter,  resembles  in  some 
respects  gum  tragacanth,  for  which  it  may 
pn»bably  be  substituted.  It  exades  freely 
w^he never  an  incision  is  made  in  the  bark.  It 
is  used  by  the  natives  in  bead -ache  mixed 
with  uidk  and  rubbed  on  the  temples,  and 
is  also  employed  as  a  local  application  for 
pains  in  tlie  limbs.— Dr^f.  Boyle ^  AinsJie^ 
Rorh.  Mctson,  J.  L,  Sie^jorfy  Voi^jf,  78.  Mr* 
E,J.  7?.  Hiddell.  O'Shaunhnesmf.Mr.  Joft^ij, 
Cal,  CaL  Kj:,  1862.  M.  K  J.  K.  Betig.  Fhar. 
pp.  304,  414. 

MORINGA  ZEYLAIS^ICA.    Pers,     Syn 
of  Moringa  pferygosperma,  QarrUt. 

MORKANTEE.      Brno.      Acalypha  in- 
dica.     7/m?i.  ^oxh,  Wight, 

MORLI,  Mahe.  A  girl  devoted  to  tba  | 
bindoo  gods,  who  itevcr  marries  but  awaita 
a  sunimoDB.  The  Murli  of  the  MiUiratia 
people  is  identical  iu  character  with  ibd 
Jogini  and  the  Basavi  of  the  Tiling  people 
Basavtt  is  a  name  of  the  vahau  or  convvy- 
auce  of  the  god  Siva ;  the  ilnga  bai^avi  arfl 


iMM.^M^WUA%J4.^  » 


lumj  mi^mi  m»-i 


TTvrww ^^ u^v^ww  I 

TKe  Arabs  of  Morocco, 
Spain,  Ibe  Saracens  of  Fi 
B0I18  of  Hie  Arabian  desert, 
hospitable  and  conlidin^ 
Ihe  conquerors,  wlio,  in  1b< 
hijrah^  propagated  the  relf 
crossed  the  6 traits  of  Gi 
the  Gothic  chivalrj,  rei, 
TOO  years,  invaded  Franci 
and  pillaged  the  enburbe  < 
When  the  last  Arab  k 
Ferdinand  nnd  Isabella 
p  III  aces  of  Grenada  were 
christians,  the  old  conqtK 
Africa  and  resnmed  ibei 
Tripoli,  the  Arab  bas  mom 
try.  In  Tunis  the  native 
smaller  proportion,  and 
very  scarce.  The  Berber 
untamed  warlilie  tribes  dw 
tains ;  when  paewblc,  it 
claiming  fanciful  ori^ns, 
liny  snl^jectioD,  they  are  Ifci 
the  French  call  Kabj 
The  Moor  are  liitle  jdl 
fat  from  indolence  they  I 
ders,  dwellers  in  cities, 
0113,  cowardly,  cringing 
liiff  dwellers  of  Kalhya, 
correspond  to  the  Arab 
Sea  coast,  the  nnmeliiff  Ij 
ripa,  '*  a  bank."  Tbe  U 
on  the  N.  and  Morocco 
the  chief  cities.  See  Snbb 


practising  polygamy.  Towards  the  year  A.D. 
1870,  their  organization  in  the  temtory  of 
Utah  was  snstaining  shocks  which  mnst  end 
either  in  it«?  being  entirely  remodelled  or 
overthrown;  they  are  no  longer  persecuted 
ns  they  were  when  they  wei'e  driven  from 
Misaoiiri  nnd  lllinoifl,  and  compelled  to 
seek  a  new  liome  far  remote  from  angry 
nnd  cruel  men.  Neither  did  they  now 
persecato  the  fr  en  tiles  as  they  did  after 
they  bad  established  themselves  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  tliought  tliemselves  powerful 
enough  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Ex  ecntivo 
Government ;  the  Chief  Justice  of  Utah  re- 
fused to  admifc  to  tbe  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship a  Mortnon  living  in  a  state  of  bigamy, 
and  openly  violating  the  law  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  Legislature  of  Utah  liad  sanc- 
tioned the  alienation  of  the  public  domain  as 
a  reward  for  good  and  obedient  ilormons. 
The  legality  of  all  these  gifts  of  land  is  now 
denied.  L^w  Courts  are  thus  affect>ing  a 
silent  revolution  by  eimply  adoiiuiBtering 
the  law,  though  Mormon  ism  may  survive, 
the  fate  of  polygamy  is  pealed, 

MOR-MOE,AH»  a  religious  sect  located  in 
Si^ni — Captain  S,  0.  Hfinnay,  in  BL  Afi, 
Trans.  1838,  Vol.  rii.  p.  e7L  J)r^  Buist's 
Catalogue. 

MOk-MUJ.  Pakjabi.  Carrot',  Dancus 
carota. — Lhm. 

MORMYKID^  This  family  compriaeB 
19  Mormyrus,  2  Myperopisus,  4  Mormy- 
rope. 

MORO.     HrxD.    Quercns  dilatata. 
l%inpnr!Ai?T>TTflT.nwnn?nr.TTTs  i»7.«»« 


MOROCCO  LEATHE 


MOHTI. 


tOOBBI*    Ar.  Pkr.  Hin».  A  revered 
a  master;  properly  mu rabbi. 
lEL    Arab.  Balsaniodeodrou  myrrba. 

iBE.  Singh.  Eje  ball  tree,  a  tree 
ceuiral  province  of  Ceylon.  A 
{>ot  of  itfl  wood  wetgbs  62  lb.  and  ifc 
lo  last  25  years.  lb  is  used  for  com- 
HlBe  building',  and  next  to  Galmorre, 
ium,  farnif^lies  tbe  best  firewood  for 
id  brick-kilna.  Berriea  eaten  when 
Mr,  MeiidU, 

IRflUA  VULGARIS.  In  New  Eng- 
(lie  iiitestiries  of  the  common  cod 
pt  into  ribbin  iningiass ;  in  Ice- 
lo  tbe  cod  is  said  to  yield  isinglasp, 
the  Ling  (Lota  molva)^  but  Mr.  Yar- 
Tormed  Mr,  Eoyle  that  be  bad  no 
-to  believe  tlmt  I&inglasa  is  8o  pre* 
in  the  sonthern  parts  of  England 
Hf^  brought  alive  in  well  boats  as  far 
lible,  cod  and  also  ling  sonnds  are 
preserved  soft,  by  Baiting,  and  are 
1  for  table  as  a  substitute  for  fi««h. 
|vbladder;  Sonnds;   Isinglass,   Fish; 


^ 


HUA     OLEUM,     Lat.     Cod  Li- 


IRIESON.  In  the  years  18124818, 
riion  of  the  Soonderbnns  lying  be- 
pe  Hooghly  river  and  the  Bara  Pun- 
li  snrveyed  by  two  yonng  brothers, 
^iinta  in  the  Honorable  Company's 
,  Tbeir  names  were  Hagh  Morrieson 
^h  Begiment  Native  Infantry,  who 
paed  to  have  died  of  jnngle  fever  nt 
^  contracted  whilst  finrveying  in  this 
liy  tract,  and  W»  E.  Morrieson  of  the 
Engineers,  wlio  was  killed  by  a  grape 
^u  the  8rd  of  January  1815,  at  a 
^lled  Jeetghnr,  in  an  nnsnecessfal  at- 
Imtbe  Goorkhos.— (7a/.  Eevieicp.  15- 
utlSON,  father  and  bod,  eminent 
E  scbolars,  1'he  father  wrote  a  Chi- 
(ictionary,  the  son  a  Com pend ions 
fiion  of  Chinese  prodncU, 
SE,  Mr.  a  governor  of  Madras  in  tbe 
Morqnia  Dnpleix,  174f4. 
,T,  HiSD,  Desinodium  Rpecies  cbiti 
D-  argenteum,  and  kali  mort  is  D, 
m. 

A*  Hind,  PemaDthes  qninqoeloba. 

.TI,  the     Yotiack    race   call     them- 

rti,  a  word  which  in  their  Inngunge 

'  men.**     The  portions   of  Kazan 

lej  inhabit  they  call  Kam  Kozeen, 

>  land  lying    between  two  rivers,** 

the  Kama  and  Viatka.  A  great  por- 

iheir  race  still  cling   to  paganism. 

r  physical  form,  the  men  are  gener- 
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the  Finns,  from  wbora  they  descend,  than 
any  of  their  neighbour  a.  The  women  are 
ftilt  shorter  in  stature  than  the  men,  and 
have  exceedingly  small  eyep,  which  gives 
tbem  a  displeasing  look,  but  to  make  anaenda 
for  their  want  of  beauty,  they  are  modesty 
timid,  and  virtnons,  and  at  the  same  time 
indu^ftrions  snd  skilled  in  several  kinds  of 
handicraft.  The  funerals  of  the  Votiack 
resemble  much  those  of  the  Tchouasb.  They 
wasli  the  body,  dress  tbe  deceased  in  bis  best 
attire,  and  after  thiP,  as  a  mark  of  grief,  they 
break  tbe  points  of  the  knives  they  carry  at 
their  belt.  After  the  Russian  form,  a 
bgi)ted  wax  candle  is  placed  at  the  feet  of 
tbe  deceased.  Wl;en  the  corpse  is  earned 
to  the  grave,  it  is  placed  between  two  planks, 
to  which  are  attached  a  hatchet,  a  knife^ 
some  articles  of  clothing,  food,  and  other 
objects,  which  the  Votiack  consider  to  be 
most  needed  in  the  other  world.  When 
grave  is  filled  np,  they  light  several  wa« 
tapers,  and  scatter  over  the  tomb  three 
hard  boiled  eggs,  cat  into  small  pieces;  while 
they  are  doing  this  they  exclaim,  '*  Take 
that  I  poor  soul ;  ifc  will  be  useful  to  tbee.** 
—Tumerelirs  Kazan f  Vol.  iLpp>  186,  191. 

MORTY  or  Mnrtay  Island  is  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Molucca  group,  and  lies  in 
lat  2"^  44'  K.,  long,  128 '"25'  K  It  is  about 
67  miles  long,  and  slopes  down  from  tho 
hicrh   land  into  a  point  that  forms  tbe  Cape. 

MO  IIU,—  ?     Batter  milk. 

MORU.     Hind.     Quercus  dilatata. 

MORUA,  HiKD.  Rhododendron  antho- 
pogon. 

MORUE.     Fr.     Cod. 

MOR0N.     Hind.     Ulmug  campestris, 

MOHUNG.     See  India. 
MORUNGA  MARAM.  Tam.  Hyperanthera, 

MORUNGA  NOON  A.  Tkl.  Ben  oil. 
Moringa  oil,  Oil  of  seeds  of  Hyperantbera 
moritiga. 

MORUNQHY  YENNAL  Tam.  Ben  oil. 
Moringa  oil,  Oil  of  seeds  of  Hyperantbera 
moringa. 

MO  BUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  UrticacecB,  of  which  tbo 
following  E.  Indian  species  are  knowa  : 

alb&«  L.  all  Bottthem  Asia. 

atroporporen^  Hotb,  China,  India. 

bif»ria,   WaU,  ? 

cashmcrtanii,  H^yle,  Kashmir* 

indica,  L.  Boii|^b 

l»Ti|rata,  WqII  Nepal,  Saharaupore, 

mutticauli^,  Perot  ttt,  Cliiiia, 

nigra,  L.  Persia,  Egypt, 

pimiculata^  Ro^h.  Moluccas. 

rubra,  L.  introduced  into  India,  Bengal. 

Gcandcna,  WalL  China 

serrata,  Roxb.  China* 

tAtarica,  Pall,    Cnltirat^d  In  Britifib  ladtli 

viridia,  Bwc/t.  Patna. 
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ibat  which  is  made  from  cotton/'  The  bash 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  in  Bengal,  for 
feeding  silk-worma^  consists  in  planting  cnt- 
tiogSy  which,  as  they  grow,  are  cut  down 
aboat  four  times  in  the  year^  in  order  to  pro- 
duce yonng  leaves  for  the  successive  brood 
of  silk- worms.  Very  sitis factory  half 
BtuflT  ia  obtained  from  the  btirk  of  the  stems. 
The  bnrk  separates  when  the  cut  stems  are 
steeped  in  wator^  and  when  pouuded  up,  the 
greater  p^irt  of  the  mucilaginous  mJ^tter  pass- 
es off^  leaving  a  mass,  liaTing  lunch  of  the 
g^od  qualitiea  of  linen  rag  half-sttiflf.  In 
Cbinn,  the  leaf  of  the  commou  mitlberry 
is  the  principal  object  of  its  culture,  but  the 
fruit  is  eaten  I  and  the  wood  burned  for  the 
lamp-black  used  iu  making  ink.  Moras  alba, 
and  Morus  nigra  grow  equally  well 
in  the  Deccau;  tbewhit-e,  growing  to  a  very 
large  tree,  shedding,  its  leaves  before  the 
hot  season.  The  red  malberry  bears  fruit 
in  the  rains,  as  well  as  the  black.  Silk 
worms  may  be  fed  on  it*s  young  fresh  leaves 
although  the  leaves  of  the  white  are  pre- 
ferred ;  it  grows  from  seed  or  cut- 
tings. M.  alba,  atropurpurea,  iudica*  nigra, 
rubra  and  tartarica  are  all  grown  in 
China,  bnt  M.  alba  and  M.  nigra  are  the 
general  favourites  and  many  rarieties  have 
been  obtained  by  cultivation, — the  shan- 
Bang  or  bill  mulberry;  the  kin-sang  or 
golden  mulberry ;  the  ki-sang  or  fowl- 
mulberry ;  and  the  i-sang  or  Moras  tatarica 
are  all  grown.  The  white  species  produces 
little  frait  An  epiphyte  grows  on  the  mul- 
berry tree  in  China,  it  is  called  sang-sbang- 


as    well    for   %vnting 


and 
tapestrv,  bandkercbiefs,  f 
goods,  &c.  It  ifi  of  diiferei 
some  of  it  is  as  soft  anc 
cotton  cloth.  Indeed,  thai 
kerchiefs  might  be  mistai 
far  as  totighness  and  tlexibt 
ed.  The  mat-erials  of  wbii 
the  bark  of  Moras  papyri 
ferred  to  the  genus  Br 
December,  aft-er  the  tit 
leases,  they  etit  off  tbe 
three  feet  in  length  and 
bundles.  They  are  then 
of  ashes  in  a  covered  kettl 
is  BO  shrank  that  half 
wood  may  be  seen  project! 
of  the  branch.  When  thi 
cool,  the  bark  is  stripped  oi 
water  three  or  four  bourai 
soft  when  the  fine  black  ski 
with  a  knife.  The  coarse 
rated  from  tbe  lino  i  tbe  net 
the  finest  paper.  The  bai 
again  in  fresh  ley,  continuf 
stick,  and  fresh  water  froi 
added.  It  is  then  put  in  a 
to  a  brook,  and  here  the  ba| 
stirred  until  it  becomes  a 
then  thrown  into  water  anc 
form  of  meaL  This  is  pi 
vessel  with  a  decoction  of 
of  Hibiscus,  and  stirred  an 
a  tolerable  consistence.  Il' 
into  a  large  vessel,  frcdu 
out  and  pat  in  iba 


MORUS  SERBATA. 

Med,,  China.    Dr.  J,  L,  Stewart^  Pun* 

•nUp.  218. 

lUS  ALBA,  Linn. 

t,     Bkno.  Hind.  I  Takhln,  Kashmir. 

ahtut,    „       „      I 

Lvated  in  Earope,  and  in  all  the  south 
st  of  Asia,  for  its  leaves,  which   are 
i  to  feed  the  silkworm,  Roxh,  Voigt. 
iUS  ATROPURPUREA,  Roxh, 
a,  Linru  |  Sbatoot,  Duk. 

spepies  of  mulberry  from  China  pro- 
a  very  agreeable  and  valuable  black 
in  great  qaantities. — Boxb.  Mason. 
iUS  INDICA,  Iiinn. 

Bu&u.    Toota,  Sans. 

Duk.  Hind.     Rata-ombilla,  Sing. 

im,  Malay.     Cumble  pallum,       Tam. 

nail  tree  with  loDg  tapering  leaves 
nes  lobed,  frait  dark  red,  used  for 
r  tarts ;  is  fonnd  in  Southern  India, 
>Iy  cultivated  in  Bengal  to  feed  silk- 
,  has  a  delightful  fruit  considered  by 
ives  as  cooling  and  aperient.— ^idcieZ/, 
,  p.  223,  Boxh.  iii.  596. 
ElUS  KEVIGATA,  Wall. 

Tut,  Hind. 
vs  in  Nepal,  and  Saharnnpur.  Attains 

size ;  wood  excellent.  Wall, 
iUS  MULTICAULIS.— Pero«ef. 

M.  oacallata,  Bonafons, 
vs  in   China,  the   Phillipine    Archi- 
and  in  India  to  which  it  has  been  in- 
jd  it  will  probably  soon  displace  the 

mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms, 
iltivation  of  M.  malticaolis,  and  M. 
is  has  been  largely  extended  in  the 
K  Voigt  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  Punjab 
p.  218. 
ElUS  PARVIFOLIA,  Boyle. 

CUKNAB.  I  Tut,  PaNJAB. 

Panj.  I  Toothree,  Tutri,  „ 

small  tree  is  found  in  the  Sutlcj  val- 
weeu  Rampnr  and  Sungnam  at  an  ele- 
of  4,000  to  7,000  feet;  it  occurs  wild 

plains  of  the  eastern  Punjab,  and 
up  to  5,000  feet  in  Kashmir,  &c.  Its 
^es  not  appear  to  be  valued.       Wood 

esteemed.  It  is  cultivated,  foliage 
for  cattle. — Dr.  J,  L.  Stewart  Punjab 

p,  218.  Cleghom  Punjab  Report  Kullu 

vngra^pp.  65,  80. 

its  SERRATA,     Roxb.  Wall. 

Himalaya  mulberry,  Morus, 
Krum ;    Chun,     I  Chimu  ;      Kimn ;      Soa, 
Hind.  |  Sutlej. 

.  tree  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
>  Himalaya  from  2500  to  9000  feet.  It 
to  a  large  size,  trees  of  10  and  12  feet 
)eing  not  uncommon.  Dr.  Stewart 
en    several    over  20  feet,  and  at  Bar^ 


MOSCHD^. 

moor,  in  Chnmba,  he  saw  a  magnificent  spe- 
cimen of  28  feet  girth.  Its  fruit  is  not  much 
valued.  Its  wood  is  yellow  and  strong,  but 
is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  worms.  It  is 
used  in  construction  and  for  ploughs, 
troughs,  toys,  &c.  The  twigs  are  in  some 
parts  largely  lopped  for  fodder.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Stewart  Punjab  Plants,  p.  219. 

MOSALLYON.     See  Berbereh. 

MOSANEA,  a  plant  of  Ganjara  and  Gnm- 
sur.  Extreme  height  15  feet.  Circumference 
2^  feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  first  branch,  4  feet.  Not  very 
common.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally  for 
wounds  and  sores.  The  wood  is  useless  ex- 
cept for  firewood. 

MOSCHID^,  a  genus  of  mammals  of 
the  order  Ungulata,  their  position  in  which 
may  be  thus  shown  ;  viz  : 

ORDER    UNGULATA,    1    Sub-Order.    3    Tribes 
9Fam. 
Trtbc— PROBOSCOIDEA. 
Fam,  ELEPHANTiDiE.  Elephants,  1  gen.  3  sp. 
Gen.  Elephas,  3  sp. 

Tribe.— PERISSO-DACTYLA. 
Fam.  RhinocbrotiD/G,  1  gen.  4  sp. 

Gen.  Rhinoceros,  4  sp. 
Fam.  HT&ACiDiE,  1  gen.  1  sp. 

Gen.  Hyrax. 
Fam.  Tapiridj:,  1.  gen.  1  sp.  Tapirs. 

Gen.  Tapirus. 
Fam.  EquiDiB.  Horses.  1  gen.  3  sp. 
Gen.  Equus,  3  sp. 

Tribe.— ARTIODACTYLA.   Owen  :  Chaerodia. 
Blyih.  The  Pig. 
Fam.  SuiDiE,  Pigs,  2  gen.   9sp. 
Gen.  Sus,  8  sp.  Porculia  1  sp. 

Tribe— RUMli^ANTIA. 

QeOUP  CAinCLIDiE. 

2  Gen.  Camelus  2  sp.  CamelopardoB  1  sp. 
Fam.  Cbrtidjs.  Deer  Tribe. 
Sub -Fam.  CenfinoB.  True  stags. 

Gen.  Cervus  8  sp. 
Sub-Fam.  Rusinm.  5  gen.  10  species. 

5  Gen.  Rucervus  1  sp.  Panolia,  I  sp.  Rusa  2  sp. 
Axis  3  sp.  3  Cervulus  3  sp. 
Fam.  MoscHiDiE.  Musk  Deer. 

2  Gren.  Moschns.  1  sp.  Memimna  1  sp. 
Fam.  BoYiDiE.  Antelopes,  Goats,  <Jattle. 
Sub-Fam.  AntilopinoB.  7  gen.  10  sp. 
TragilophinaB  or  Bush  Antelopes. 

7  Gen.  For  tax  1  sp.  TetraceroB  1  sp. 
Antelope  1  sp.  Gazella  3  sp. 
Kemas  1  sp.  Frocapra  2  sp. 
Saiga  1  sp. 
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Tragukia    kfinchiJ,   Grafjf   the    white- bell  led 
mnsk-deer,  MoachiiR-leuoo^aater,  Uodj. 

MOSCHUS  MEMIMXA.     Mask  deer  of 
Cejion. 

MOSCHUS  MOSCHIFERUS,  Unn, 


whiob  thej  sfyhf  Tit 
namQ  means  Son  of  tbo< 
broagbfc  up  in  the  neigli 
pob's,  tha  chief  seat  of  Egjf 
On  leaving  tbc  city  of  thi 
Coptic  Riiraeses,  in  Greeli 
marched  the  first  day  mxt 
the  right  bank  of  the  Pelos^i 
river.  He  rested  the  fir«fc  i 
called  the  TeotSi  in  Hebi 
Greek  SeeniB.  Mose*,  led  t 
of  Egypt  B.  0.  mo.—Shm 
Urfijpt,  VoL  L  p.  50. 

MOSES  OF  CHORENi; 
after  A.  D.  4Mj  and  prob 
earlier  authorH*  He  speak 
(i*  e»  Chinistan  or  China  li 
plain  country  east  of  Scythi 
mity  of  the  known  world,  ai 
wealthy  and  civilized  people 
eminently  pacific  as  to  dese 
not  merely  friends  of  peaa 
life,  Their  conntry  then  fni 
dance  of  f^ilk,  insomncb  thiil 
rare  and  costly  in  Armenia, 
mon  to  all  classes. — Yule  d 

MOSHANI,    See  Kumii 

MOSLIM-     AiiABO-lfii 
which  mahomedans  in 
selves;    it  is  dt^riv^ed 
salami    he    gave  safety^ 
mosUm,  &  person  who  i« 
which  is  maRalmin  ordinari 
snlman  and  fur  the  femii 

The   first    iBtimatioci 
dans    attempting      the 


M.  leaoogaster. 


Rib-jo 
La,  Liwa, 


Lad. 

TiflKT. 


M.  iaturatQB. 

M.  obryioger. 

Husk  deer.  Evci. 

Eaatura;  Kaatarp,  Hind. 

Rous,  Kashm. 

The  Mnek  deer  is  fouwd  from  Siberia^ 
throogh  Central  Aaia  to  the  Himalaya ;  in 
these  mountains  it  i.^  fonnd  at  great  eleva- 
tions, in  snoiraer  rarely  bolow  8,0U0  feet  and 
as  high  as  the  limits  of  the  forest.  It  is  soli- 
tary, living  in  retired  Kpots,  near  rocks,  or  in 
the  depths  o  f  the  forest.  1 1  is  easily  traced  by  the 
heaps  of  dung  on  its  runs,  for  it  is  partial  to 
localities,  and  both  in  babitii  and  general  ap- 
pearance has  a  great  affinity  to  the  hare, 
Adams  sometirnes  found  it  by  following  ap 
its  trail  thiongli  the  copse  across  the  grassy 
glade  into  a  little  dell,  where  the  indifferent 
creature  miglit  have  been  seen  feeding  wiih- 
in  a  few  yards.  The  mode  of  its  progression 
is  romarkablo  and  comprises  a  series  of  spas- 
modic leaps  while  now  and  then  it  stops  to 
reconnoitre,  or  walking  a  few  feeb,  resumes 
these  fantastic  movements.The  musk  is  most 
sought  after  during  the  rutting  sea  sou  in 
autumn.  Adams  repeatedly  examined  the 
contents  of  haga  at  other  seasons,  but  except 
a  rank  offensive  odour  from  the  dark  pigmen- 
tary subst^^iice  contained  in  then^  he  could 
Dot  discover  a  trace  of  musk.  It  is  said  that 
nnless  the  musk-bag  be  removed  before  the 


f 

■        MOSQUK. 

Pl  the  iluatb  of  AU.  Wfillt])  Tevstol  < 
(lOr  olf  Kliorasun  aevonil  atherapta  | 
e  on  Irniiii,  a^  also  durfrii^  tho  I 
if  AbcWil  Malak,  biifc  witliuiit  any  | 
nits.  Ifc  was  not  till  the  reij:yn  of, 
lb  auy  sttccessfal  invasion  took 
B  not  only  finally  conqnerod  Sine  I 
[ijoifn'n!>  continent  of  India,  but ' 
Hhataryallthn^tparfcof  fmUaon  the  i 
?Ganc#e«.    Theenerr^^y  and  rapidity 


pantheon,  and  purified  that  v^erierable  builtl- 
iritj'  of  it«  abominations*  He  had  probably 
observed  in  Syria  the  two  forms  appropriat* 
ed  by  the  christians*  t<J  their  places  of  wor-  * 
ship,  tho  cross  and  the  Basilica;  ho  there- 
fore  prf5ferred  a  square  to  a  paralleluirniui, 
somo  anthoi*s  say  with,  others*  without,  a 
(*loi-3ter.  For  the  prayora  of  the  ** savings  faith. '* 
At  h?ngth  JM  tho  rei^n  of  El  VValid  (about 
A*  H.  aO)  the   cupola,   the  niche,  and   tho 


vqiiests  arc  manifested  by  oKs*3rving  i  minaret  mudo  their  appearance,  and   what  is 


Iskm  at  on  CO  on  tlm  Ganj^'os  and 
and  twn  rc<r«il  dynasties  simultano- 
dI!',  that  of  lioderic,  tho  last  of  the 
b»chiloos,and  Dahir  Des*pati  in  the 
tho  Indu5?,  It  WHS  in  A,  }I.  1*9 
%  8,  111)  that  ^fahomed  bl!i  Kasim 
d  and  slew  Dahir  princo  of  SLnd 
erouH  conflicts,  Araon<:(»r.  the  spoils 
sent  to  the  kalipii  on  this  occasion 
daughters  of  tho  snbjugafced  rao- 

0  wero  sent  to  the  kalif  but  were 
of  Kasim*s  destruction,   when  ho 

B  eve  of  carrjinsT  the  war  against 
•chnnd  of  Kanonj.  They  n^aerted 
n  had  Rcen  them  before  their  set- 
on  which  tho  kalif  ordered  Kasim 
d  up  in  a  raw  hide  and  so  forward- 

1  girls",  Bcoiuj?  their  couniry*^  v^ictor 
>udition,  acknowlcdrfed  that  thoy 
3ntiouaIly  dccoivod  the  kalif.  Some 
4  statro  that  Ka^im  actually  pro- 
he  war  4ind  a«  Sind  ivmained  a 
sjT  of  the  caliphat  dariuj^  several 
\  retrjns,    tlie   successor  of  Kasini  j  far 

carried  out  hi«t  pb\os.  Little  is 
din  from  thia  period  to  the  roig^n 
iRur,  except  in  regard  to  the  ro- 
Yezid   in  Khorasan,  and  tho  fli|t,^ht 

to  Sind.  The  eight  sovereigns, 
idly     followed,     were     t^o    much 


with 
inns 

heir 


called  tho  SanicenJc  stylo  became  tho  ordoi* 
of  tho  muhomt'dan  world. 

MOSC^UITO.  MAri^R.  HIN^  A  term 
applied  to  certain  stinging  fiics  bolon!^in^> 
in  fill  probabdity,  to  several  distinct  gonera- 
Tfic  mosquitoes  are  either  ^nats  or  gnat-liko 
insects,  whi'^h  arc  funiished  with  a  pro* 
boscia  adapted  for  piercinj^  tho  flesh,  and 
at  the  samo  timo  forminc^  a  kind  of  siphoa 
through  which  tho  blood  tlows;  this  instru- 
ment moreover  injects  '  into  the  wound 
which  it  makes  a  poison  which  causes  iii- 
flammrition.  Many  insects  called  mos^ 
quit  lies  probably  belong  to  the  same  ti'ibtj 
as  the  common  gnat  'Calox,  Linn,}; 
Humboldt  howev^sr  aaset'ts  thnt  the  injects 
known  by  that  name  in  America  helon|^  to 
ttic  pfowa-^  Simnlium,  and  that  tho  Oalieo^i 
wliich  are  equally  numerous  and  annoy- 
ing-, fire  called  Zancudoes,  which  meana 
loTiif  legs?.  The  former  are  what  the  Fi*encU 
call  monstiquos,  and  tho  latter  cousiua. 
Of  all  insect  posts  tho  most  provokin*^  by 
is  the  mosquito,  Culcx  lanijrcr  WiU. 
next  to  tho  torture  which  it  inflicts,  its 
mo.st  annoying  peculiarities  arc  the  boom- 
ing hum  of  ltd  appmach,  it^  cunning',  its 
audacity,  and  tho  pei'severanco  with  which 
it  renews  iti  attacks  however  frequently  re- 
pulsed.    In  Kandy  Mv.    Thwaitos   finds  C. 


tho    Chnstiaus  of  the   west  I  fusctmns,  C»  circumvolcns,  itc,  nnd  one  with 


on  the  Caspian  to  think  ot 
armies  were  then  in  the  I 
'ranee,  which  was  only  stiveti  from  ! 
a  by  their  overthrow  at  Tours  by  j 
Martcl. — Tod* 9  Haja»lhan  V"»l.  i.  I 
►  214  Bii>itoi%'s  Filfjn$tiane  io  Mec<5n, 
133. 


a  most  formidable  hooked  proboscis,  to  which 
he  has  assigned  the  appropriate  name,  C, 
re^in^. 

It  is  not.  however  only  in  fci'opioal  conn- 
tries,  that  these  inseetfi  swarm  Tho 
mo8<|uiU>3  and  other  insects  that  fill  tho 
air  durinj?  the    summer    months     in   htj^b 


DE,  the   place   of  public  worship  j  latitudes,  are,  in  fact,  the  scourge  of  man  *a 
uahomcdati.s.     The  word  is  doubt-     well  as   of  lieast.     No  one,  indeed,  who  has 


ed  from  the  Arabic  Masjid  or  Mas 
B  g'enemlly  a  square  with  three 
milt  that  looking  to  the  back  wall 
lipper  faces  Jktecoah.  The  Kazi  or 
Blands  on  a  Alimbar,  a  small  dnis 
0  steps  built  against  the  back  wall. 
inoKquo  of  the  mahomedans  was 
f  Mohammed  Kuba  at  Kl  Mod  in  ah  : 
ber  wards,  w  h  u  n  h  o  r  n  te  re  d  M  coca  h  as  tt 
r,  be  dc^Uvycd  tho  idgb  of  the  Arab 


I  not  traversed  the  swamps  and  forests  of 
liaplaud  or  America,  can  form  the  most  dis- 
tant conception  either  of  their  numbcrff  or 
tho  annoyance  ti  which  they  subject  tho 
way- fare r,  A  traveller  relates  that  when 
in  Lrfkpland,  he  snfl'ered  cxceodingly  from 
the  bite  of  the  mosquitos^  Until  in  a 
state  of  ftivv^r,  and  that  his  ftw*e  vnm 
marked  as  if  recently  recovered  from  thtii 
small  poic^  he  set  iUo^e  troublcBvmo  in^^cuta  atil 


Ml 


\v 


the  atfcaclc  of  tlie  venoQious  msecfca.  When 
OTi  a  journey »  moreover,  tbeso  men  are  never 
-without  a  sort  of  linen  sbtet,  which  they 
throw  ov^er  their  persons  when  resting,  or  at 
the  bivouae.  This  Rheet  is  a  very  needful 
part  of  one's  travelling  equipments.  When 
his  canii'ades  have  been  reposing  beneath  il^s 
friendly  shelter,  he  had  seen  it  so  completely 
covered  with  mosqnitos,  that  the  sheet 
itself  was  hardly  perceptible,  all  that  met 
the  eye,  in  short,  was  a  Hvinj^  dark  mass. 
Even  within  doors^  the  Lapland  traveller 
is  sadly  pestered  by  these  insects ;  for  thoogh 
peat,  placed  in  an  open  iron  pan,  is  kept  con- 
stantly bur  Ding  at  the  outer  doorway,  and 
the  flparfment  not  unfreqnently  filled  with 
amoko  arising  from  green  boughs,  which  for 
Tliat  pnrpose  are  cast  on  the  tire,  yet  those 
troublesome  gaeets  find  their  way  into 
the  room  in  numbers,  bo  that  what 
with  their  stings  and  constant  buzzino-, 
a  man,  unless  nature  be  quite  ex  bans  ted, 
lias  little  chance  of  obtain  in  |c:  any  repose* 
The  bite  of  tlie  mosquito  gives  rise  at  times 
to  somewhat  ludicrous  scenes.  On  one  oc- 
I'asionj  for  instance,  when  doscendin<:j  a  feeder 
of  the  threat  river  Muonio,  in  Toruirt  Lap- 
mark,  where  hehadbeen  fishing,  the  man  who 
was  rowing  was  so  pestered  hy  these  in- 
sect^^j  as  to  be  almost  beside  himself  For  a 
while  he  resorted  to  various  expedients  to 
rid  himself  of  the  enemy,  but  his  patience 
becoming  at  length  fairly  exhausted,  lie  sud- 
den ly  di'oppcd  tbe  oars,  and  throwing  him- 
self over  the  side  f^f  tbe  boat,  clothed  as  he 
was,  plunged  head-long  into  the  water.  This 

ilnvine.    whi*^h     fittVirdftd      n^nr-h    flrnnRomfinf. 


the  Kein-Decr  to 
they  do  not  mt 
ceased.  Hr.  T*  W.  Atki 
narrative  o^  Adveniitt'f^m  Oi 
Siberia^  Moiujolla^  »5^;.,  hi 
complain  bitterly  of  the 
tos  over  much  of  ch# 
traversed*  The  mujsq 
of  existence,  in  two  oti 
insect,  In  the  third  the 
one.  On  the  6tU  May, 
Gilchrist  obscrve<l  ee^ral 
thfi  snrfdce  of  some  aift^ni 
in  clo^e  proximity  to  a  yell 
which,  when  viewt*d  tki 
cope,  proved  to  be  a 
that  the  musquitoa 
each  collection,  though 
fewer  than  one  hundred 
exceed  three- twentieths  of  i 
and  about  one-tweniieih 
breadth.  These  eg^s  were 
standing  on  end,  and  w«frv  i 
of  an  inch  long;  the  Iowqf 
than  the  upper,  no  that 
the  col  lection  w^s  eo^ 
few  of  these  i 
fully  i»i  trod  net 
wliich  tliey  fliKi  a 

ed  under  a  ghi>-  ■_  V. 

of  colour^  ft  om  a  y< 

grey,  which  occurrc ., 

I  being  put  into  the  tombier, 
at  ion   took  place,   till   two 
when  tha  water  waji  foai 
animalcnliie*    The  shelb  of 

fkdhr>Ti0Tit;   ihA  ivKffin  ltt>«fr  Alt 


MOSQUITO. 

^ihe  concavity  of  tho  whole  collection 

nlladod  to,  effectaally  tends  to  retain 

krgc  eada  nndennost.  Had  the  ova  been 

a^ad  promiscaonslj,  as  to  the  large  and 

ends  being  upwards  and  downwards, 

Bvidcnfc  that  the  newly  hatched  in  sects  ^ 

the  former   arrangement,  wonld  have 

I  difficulty  in  reaching  the  water,  a  diffi- 

that  mofit  probably,  would  amount  to 

9 possibility  ;  one  which,  at  all  event?,  is 

tually  prevented  by  the  concave  form  of 

Collection.  In  the  newly  liatchcd  insect, 

chest,   or   thorax  (the   heart     is   seen 

iirely   however,  the     body   bcin^    only 

i^trao  8  parent),       farnislied      with     four 

bctions;  from     this     organ    two   blood 

proceed   down      the    centre  of    the 

to     the    end     of      the     elongation 

lextreme  tennination  of  which  is  to  be 

1  just  above  tVm  sarfaco    of  the  water, 

the  insect   lives,   for  the  most  part ; 

jdy  being  snfpended,  as  it  were,  from 

head  lowermost.     Between   the  heart, 

thorax,  and  the  extremity  of  rhis 

'  elongation,  an   active  Bangniferous 

tion  is  to  be  observed  ;  in  all  proba- 

f^  therefore,  it  h  the  seat  of  the  langa  or 

I  and  it  would  appear,   that  a  corapara- 

largo  fiopply  of  air,  is  essential  to  the 

fciice  of  tiie    insect,  as  it  lives*  as  mneh 

ihle,  in  thia  pendulons  pobitiou  at  the  j 


MOSQUITO. 

let  go,  after  sundry  fotiie  attempts  at  swal- 
lowing. It  frequently  came  within  the  whirl- 
pool again,  and  was  aa  often  seized,  bnt  wutli 
no  better  success.  They,  liowever,  eat  the 
shells  they  had  recently  quitted.  Some  that 
were  kept  in  clean  water*  without  food,  died 
on  the  third  day.  In  this  stage  of  their  ei» 
istence,  the  insects  were  lively  and  grew 
apace.  At  the  termination  of  *21  days,  do- 
ring  which  the  water  was  thrice  changed, 
they  had  attained  three  or  four  twentieths 
of  au  inch  in  length.  On  attaining  this  size 
or  age,  they  underwent  a  second  metamor- 
phosis. Most  likely  they  c^Lst  their  for- 
mer envelope,  for  the  hair^,  so  conspicu- 
ous on  the  lormer  insect,  were  not  to  be  seen 
on  the  p resent ♦  The  shape,  it  will  bo  re- 
marked, has  materialiy  altered,  bnt  the  most 
remarkable  change  is  that  which  occurg 
with  respect  to  the  scat  of  the  langs,  or  gills. 
These  organs  aro  now  situate  in  the  thorax, 
thuir  former  seat  Ikib  disappeared,  and  the 
channel  of  communication,  now,  between 
them  and  the  air^  are  two  small  tubes  on  the 
top  of  the  chest*  In  this  stage  of  their 
existence,  the  insects  are  much  less  active 
than  during  the  former  one,  A  still  greater 
contrast,  liowover,  is  that,  now,  they  do  not 
require  food,  and  have  no  month  ;  in  this 
respect    resembling   the   cVirjsalis   stago  of 


ly,  so  that  the  head  and  tail  (the 

conaisting  of    a   bundle    of  deiieato 

itF,)     approximate,      alternately,    on 

^side  of  the  body  ;    it  always  goes  tail 

lofii,  «o  that  tfie  head   is  dragged  along 

When   in  search  of  food,  it  throws 

advance  of  its   month,   a   couple  of 

brushea,  the  individual  tilaments  of 

are  of  microscopic  size.      Each   of 

UB    put    in     rapid    circular    motion : 

|bj  »  double  kind  of  whirlpof»l  is  occa- 

whatever  food   comes     within    the 

r  of  these  vortices,  is  speedily  devour- 

Xho  food  appears  to  be,  principally »  de- 

Qg  vegetable  matter,  some  of  which 

ito  the  tnmbler,    as  the  vessel  in 

be  ova  were  discovered  contained  it ; 

key  fed  voiuciously.      They  did  not 

entirely    confine  themselves   to  a 

ftble  diet.     He  was  much  amused  wnth 

when   in   a    drop  of  water  under  the 

ope;  in  these  confined  limits  its  appc- 

jiot  forsake  it,  and  the  only  article 

it  found,  was  the  head  of  one  of  its 

Bpocips,     So  soon  as  this  came  within 

it  was  ravenously  seized,   but, 

iitly,  too  largo  a  morccau,  it  was 


the  butterfly  tribe.     Bat  the  demand  for  air 
,  with  the  extremity  of  the  elongation  I  appears   increased;     they   rarely  leave  the 
nst   above.      Its    motion,   which    is    surface  of  the    water,  and    when  they    do 
effected  by  a  rapid  bending  of  itn  |  descend,  they  take    down   a  supply   of  air, 

small  glr>bules  of  wiiich  are  distinctly  to  be 
obscrvedjut  thccnd  of  the  tobc.  Their  descent 
iR  nccomplighed  by  striking  the  water  with 
their  body,  but,  being  spec  ifically  lighter  than 
that  floid,  they  rise  without  any  cfibrt  to 
tliD  sartace,  though,  in  case  of  despatch,  can 
impel  themselves  upwards  by  the  same  meana 
as  tliey  descended.  However,  aa  has  been  re- 
marked, they  seldom  leave  the  surface,  and, 
having  done  so,  speedily  return  to  it*  The 
insects  remain  about  4S  hours  in  this  stage  ; 
towards  the  termination  of  which  the  legs 
and  proboscis  of  the  winged  musquito  can  bo 
distinctly  seen  through  the  thin  membrana 
that  surrounds  it  This  in  due  course,  but*st8f 
when  the  w^inged  mosquito  draws  itself  out, 
stands  on  the  surface  of  the  water  a  few  mi- 
nutes, to  dry  and  cxpai!d  its  wings,  ou  which 
it  presently  proceeds  to  a  dry  situaiion.  If 
the  mosquito,  when  in  either  of  the  first  two 
stages  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  speedily 
dies,  and  it  is  as  speedily  deprived  of  life,  if 
immersed  in  that  fluid  immediately  after  be- 
coming the  winged  insect.  Wo  learn,  from 
tho  above,  that  the  musquito  is  a  most  proli- 
fic insect  and  that,  aa  stagnant  water,  soch 
as  that  of  tanks,  Ac  iii  necessary  In  its  pro- 
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It  Inay  lesi^en  ilio  inoitl fixation  i^  know  it 
IS  a  StiHcudog  or  a  Cnlex  plpieits^  timt  ha«  cut- 
niaiiccnvred  you,  your  punkah ,  and  .  yom- 
cnirtahitj  of  net,  and  nofc  au  ordiuary 
vulgar  mosquito^ — but  it  does  tiot  les- 
sen lliG  i miction.  The  thinpf  we  eaU 
a  mosquito  woulti  Ijite  as  bard  by  any 
otber  name,  lliey  look  ga\int  and  empty 
before  Kittinfi^  down  on  yon,  and  atV^r 
dinner  tliey  look  fat,  fozy  and.  plethninc* 
Plly^^icHlly,  Ihcy  seem  to  be  at  least  of 
two  kinds,  llio  one  dmb-oolonred  and  the 
r<ther  speckled,  eanli  as  bad  ns  the  other 
bnt  worse.  ]\j orally,  their  divigions  are 
lepon,  and  a  innsicaily  inclined  pachyderm 
might  reasonaiily  expeet  to  tind  the  full 
octavo  anionw-  them.  l*Jveu  the  unmnsical 
c*an  detect  individuals  by  tbeir  tone.  There 
is  tlie  8|>ockied  baritone  inseet  that  riisbes 
at  yon  from  tlio  other  end  of  the  garden, 
ajid  with  three  trumpet  notes  pro- 
reeds  fo  drill  a  liole  into  yon,  and  nsually 
^ets  killed  for  his  frhinisiness;  f<jr  he  Kettles 
on  you  with  a.  confiding'  flop  that  would  do 
credit  to  an  able-bodied  lly.  But  be  is  far 
jierfemble  fo  the  iniHtToant  tiiat  skulks  and 
tinnoes  behind  your  bond  for  balf  an  hour, 
Irjiving  yon  to  suspeci  Ihat  it  baR  Kettled  on 
yonr  ear  only  by  tbo  sudden  eesf^ation  of  \ts 
rxaKperalinr*  Bin^-sonpf.  Some  that  arc  too 
bnngry  even  to  roar  at  you  Ipofore  beginning 
dinner,  and  wlm,  lilind  wiib  their  horrid  lufet 
for  food,  piteb  down  on  i\m  first  corner  of 
you  or  your  clothes  that  tiK-y  corao  t^,  with- 
out a  thought  of  grace,  are  lesa  hateful  than 
ihe  dawdling  dilettanti,  who  hover  un- 
Hneidi^div    hf^twAnn   vnnn    rtai*A     ni»    tho   nane 


arranged  in (.6  two  iril»eia,  xi 
which  comprises  the  gener 
Acroschisniannd  the  Bi-yca\ ' 
Brynm,  Mninm,  Polytiichai 
num.  The  elub^mosst  beloo( 
Lycopodiaeese  witli  the  genei 
Sclaginella.Th©  x^y  tine  pa' 
ed  from  the  spore  caseii  i 
allied  vegetable  brimstone,  is 
ble  bat  burns  wi<h  such  tn^M 
not  sut  fire  to  bodies  with  wh 
taet.  Tlic  Iceland  mosa  i 
Icelaudica,  and  a  decoction  oi 
cold,  a  thick  jelly*  On  thi 
a  bev^eriige  is  prepared  from 
moid  roots,  and  lower  lea 
moss,  &c,y  of  a  small  herbaei 
sciibrous  Iwavea.  I'his  pUat|i 
called  81mnja. — Hmjfj  Vt<ii 
pp.  HAl'HA^PottrU  H^tud  Bi 
]\''^-^'  MH>A,  Pout,  Mtii 
J  A,  Si*.  MiiKtJi-ri 
}vM  /,>  I  rail),  Dvi.  ]Vfastai^ 
MOSUL  is  a  wallcci  city* 
statiding  on  the  rie'ht  ' 
con  tat  OS  about  20,tK»< 
Chrisliajis,  and  Jewa, 
8omp  commerce  wHh  Koi 
Baglidad,  and 
cam  vans.  On  t 
below  Mosul,  are  the  iiaiiii 
waJlft  of  which  city  cxt^r^ 
I  yards  ah>tig  the  i-iv(>r,  nnd 
difitauoe  towards  the  iiileri* 
miles  by  Ihe  rirer,  and  20  j 
disiancr  ' 


MOTACILLn).^E 

it  waa  the  thorooo^hfaro  for  the  cara- 
between  Europe  and  In^dia,  It  former- 

|0Ted  a  Viiiyb  reputation  tor  the  m&nufac- 

nrltich  derives  its  name  from   the  town 

ktiowu  in  B^ ranee  as  moussiliue   ruid 

polish  B^mnslin.    At  a  short  distance  is 

lomid  and  vilLige  of  Nebbi  Yiiiiui^,  in 
is  a  luopque  which  covers  the  sxip posed 
of  the  prophet  Jonah. — Enphnif^s  aud 

\OoLCh«iitieif,p/2 1  *  SeeKurdiatfii),Ti|^ris. 

>SUL  TAYLI,  Tam.  See  Sand-binding 

)SimOOSAKEI      KEERAT,      Tam. 

scahra, 
a  Irt'^q  ti>WTi  in  God  jam   in  Abya- 
t  by  Dr.  Beke  to  contain  3,U0t>  in- 

)TACILLA,   a  getius  of  birds  of  the 

MoUicilladfiB.       Jji  S.  India  the  pretty, 
clean- looking,  sprtghtly  water    wa*?- 
\  usuatlythe  finst  aud  mosf  welcome  har- 
of  the  coming  cold  weatlier,  and  re- 
1^  in  India  abundantly   whilst  the  cold 
I  lasts;  this  and  our  little  piebald  friend 
Br  wagtail,  in  ita  eeaflon,  and  the  com- 
>w,at  allseasona^bntso  abundant  as 
f  overlooked  and  forgotten,  are  probably 
nt  the   European  reader,   unversed  in 
y  of  ornifrholopr,  will  be    able  to  re- 
yio   mind,    as   yielding   associations    of 
the  pied  wagtails  of  India  *MotaciUa 
nd  M.  dnkhanensis'  are  specifi- 
er from  those  of  Europe    ^l.  alba 
yai*rellii,    however  similar  in  appear- 
und  habits;    but   the  trrey  wagtail  of 
*  Calobates  sulphnrea*    is  identically 
I  in  India  and  Java,  and  a   specimen 
Lsecn  in  a  collection  from  Austitilia, 
little  bird,  no  clean  and  bright 
anoe,  is  of  very  general  diffusion 
t'hern  Asia  during  the  cold  season, 
^indeed  much  commoner  than  iu  Britain  ; 
idual  of    the   Motacilla  boar u la    is 
tUy  to  bo  seen*     The  pied  wagtail, 
dnkhunensis   is  rery  plentiful  ;  it 
the  vragtiulrt  of  India  and  with  the 
InzonenHTH.  another  of  the  pied  wag- 
(ndia,   ia  specificallT  d liferent    fi'Oin 
"Sarope.  Perluips^if  morowas  known 
Bneral    diBtribution  of   this    species 
be    pied  wHgtail  of  Western  India  *  M 
BTietisiii,'  also  the  Avell  known  European 
I  sh'ght  differences  in  plnmage  would 
sly   permit   na  to   separate  them.    The 
'  wagtail  the  *AIotacilla  maderaspa- 
rare. 

jlow-wagtail  lark    is  the  Budftes 

le   feathers  on    its  head    are  blue- 

lu  sprmg  and  sumTner,  OuL  Jiet\  Blyih. 

See  Birds, 
TACiLUDM,  a  family  of  birds  com- 
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Ai. 

M4HII 

Fn. 

Madar, 

PiEiid 

Ger. 

Am  ma, 

Sp.  Taii 

Gil.  Lat. 

Tver, 

Tah, 

HtNu 

TiUi. 

Trt. 

It,  Sp. 

Ana,  Nine, 

WalMe,Tr^BK. 

31I0THER. 

prising  5  gen.  2.  sob^gen,  20  sp.  tiz.  1  Hete- 
rnra;  8  Authus;  2  Dendromanthns,  I  N«3io* 
ricola;  5  ^lotacilla;  iS  Budyte^J* 

AIOTAGA,  Tam.  Erytlirinagubemsa,  Uoa^. 

MOTALA,  Mab.  a  tribe  of  brahmans  in 
Gnzerat. 

:^10TARFAH,   Abab.  Pbrb.  Hjjcd.  a  tax^ 
on  trader. 

MOTCHE,  Tam.  Dolichos  spicatus, 

MOTE  A,  Hi?rD.  Jasmin  am  swmbnc. 

^rOTH,  Hind.  PhaKcolus  ftconitifolius, 

MOTHA^Cyperus  Ibngus  ;  Grotnndus,  &s 

MOTHER. 
Am,   WuUdoli 

Mater, 

Ma, 

iladre, 

The  eastern  nations  deem  the  term  mo- 
ther, to  be  one  of  the  most  reverential  that 
can  be  used,  towards  a  woman  and  the  ex* 
pressioBS,  big  mother,  little  mother,  are  ac- 
ceptable to  all,  aged  women  or  spintcrs. 
Genesis  xxiv  relateB  how  they  blessed  Rebe* 
kah,  and  said  unto  her.  Thou  art  our  sister^ 
be  thou  the  motVer  of  thousands  of  millions, 
<&c.  Similar  addresses  to  a  daughter  when 
she  is  going  from  her  father's  house  to  live 
with  her  husband  are  very  common  among 
the  hindoos ;  such  ai?,  *  Be  thou  the  mother 
of  a  son.*  *Be  thou  the  wife  of  a  king',  &c, 
I  remember  says  Colonel  Tod,  in  my 
subaltern  days,  and  wanderings  through 
countries  then  little  known,  one  of  my 
^Rajpoot  soldiers  at  the  well,  impatient  for 
water,  asked  a  woman  for  tlic  rope  and 
backet  by  the  nucivil  term  of  rand,  meaning 
widow ;  ''  Myn  Rajputni  che,"  I  am  a  Bjij- 
putui/'  site  replied  iu  the  Hara  dialect,  to 
which  tribe  she  belonged,  **  anr  Bajpoot  ca 
ma  cho,"  *  and  the  mother  of  Rajpoots  *  At 
the  indignant  reply  the  hands  of  the  brave 
Kulian  were  folded,  and  he  asked  her  for- 
giveness by  the  endearing  and  respectful 
epithet  of  **  mother."  It  was  soon  gt:anted, 
and  filling  bis  bi*asB  vessel,  she  dismissed 
him  with  the  epithet  of  **  son,"  and  a  gentle 
reproof.  Kulian  was  himself  a  liajpoot,  and 
a  bolder  lived  not,  this  wa>^  in  1807  aud  in 
1S17  he  gained  hi^i  sergeant*a  knot,  as  one  of 
the  thirty-two  iireloeks  of  Col.  Tod's  guard, 
who  led  the  attack,  and  defeated  a  camp  of 
fifteen  hundred  Pindarics. 

There  arc  fuw  of  the  lowest  Rnjpoot  chief* 
tains,  whoso  daughters  nnx  not  instrocted 
both  to  read  and  write  ;  though  the  cust^^ms 
of  the  country  requiring  much  form  in  epis* 
tolary  writing,  only  the  signature  is  made 
to  letters.     But    Ihoir  int^ti:  ^   know* 

ledge  of  mankind  will  be  »%  igc*l  by 
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a  name  of  Balkh.  The  river  Ox  as  is  known 
as  the  Amu. 

MOTHER  OF  HEAYEiS',  a  goddess 
known  ta^  Mjlitta,  Astarte,  Apbrodite^  Isis, 
Mataaod  Venus,  The  eminencea  consecrated 
to  ber  worship  were  of  a  conical  or  pyratnid- 
al  Fliape. 

MOTHER  OF  OPAL.     Sec  OpuL. 

MOTHER-O'-PEARL, 

Nacre,  En*o.  |  Indung  mutigam^MALAY. 

Chip,     GuJ,  Hum*  PeRs.  |  SJpi*  Rvso. 

Mother-of-pearl,  or  Kacre,  is  the  hard^ 
silvery,  interna!  layer  of  eeveral  kinds  of 
shells,  especially  oysters,  the  largo  varie- 
ties of  whicli  in  the  Indian  seas  secrete  this 
coat  of  snflicient  thickness  to  render  the 
shell  an  object  of  commerce.  The  Concbi- 
ferous,  sheU-fisb,  furnishes  the  finest  pearls 
as  well  as  mother-of-pearl  :  it  is  found 
ronnd  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  near  Ormiis  in  the 
Persian  Gnlf,  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  in  some 
of  the  Archipelagic  and  Australian  seas.  The 
dealers  in  pearl-shells  consider  the  Chinese 
from  Manilla  to  bo  the  best :  they  are  fine, 
lar^,  and  very  brilliant,  with  yellow  edges. 
Fine  large  shells  of  a  dead  white  are  supplied 
by  Singapore.  Common  varieties  come  from 
Bombay  and  Valparaiso,  from  the  latter 
place  with  jet  black  edcres.  South  Sea  pearl- 
sbells  are  common  with  white  edges.  The 
beantifal  dark  green  pearl-shells,  called  ear- 
shells  or  sea-ears,  are  more  coneave  than  the 
others,  and  have  small  holes  round  the  mar- 
gin ;  they  are  the  coverings  of  the  Haliotis, 
which  occurs  in  the  Californian,  South  Afri- 
can, and  East  Indian  Seas.  lu  the  Indian  col- 


j.:„..  ^c  lU-, 


t:i_i.:l;aj:^_     ____f_ _^ 


Snlu,  sell  at  £3  2-6  per  1S3| 
The  Motber-of-Pearl  from 
taken  to  Jern.salem,  and 
chaplets,  saints*  tignres, 
christian  pilgnms.  At  Me( 
into  ro.*Mi.ries  for  the  Haji 
Europe  and  China  it  is 
in  oraamentation  of  the 
cabinet  and  ornament4j 
a  cousidci'able  demand  for 
pearls  are  procurable  in 
Mother-o'-Pearl  shells 
ar©  bronprht  to  China  from 
and  the  Ii^Iands  of  tbe  Pftcsij 
part  ia  re-exported  in  tlia 
tons,  combs,  and  other  prodiK 
skill.  The  shells  of  tlia  pett 
almost  as  much  valae  its  the  \ 
oftbese  shells  being  extcnsiv 
mannlEctnres  for  useful  and 
poses.  Other  shells  howef 
nacrcons  surface :  one  kii 
lipped  is  imported  to  Liv 
kind  called  black  lipped  i 
Manilla  and  a  smaller  shell 
Coral  and  Mo  the  i*-o*- Pearl, 
India,  these  and  all 
are  held  in  but  li 
people  who  value  m 
price  not  for  the  worl 
in  shaping  it,  in  wbicK  tbe 
the  inferior  gems  consists. 
Vohi.,  p.  2U.  Chomben 
1868.  Tomlitism%  Cai  Ex, 
Pilgrim  <Mf0  ia  Mixcahf 
Williams, 

MOTTTRR  OF  TKTMK 


phjllai  are  twa  com  m on  trees  foantl 
try  part  of  the  Pegu  forest ti*  whicli 
m  astringent  j^um  resiio,  called  in  the 
tfi  of  Beng'al  niotbrus,  from  ih©  nbon* 
of  trees  affording  if,  it  miglit  beoome 
icle  of  some  importance. — McClelland, 
»THS  are  wiuge«l  ingeots,  of  the 
Insecta  and  order  Lepidopt^ra,  and  the 
SSphinges.      The  better  known   species 

East  Indies  are  as  under  : — 
be,  iu  Sphinges, 
rps,  ii.  Larvas  elongatcp. 
lia  hylasj  Linn.,  N,  and  S,  India,  Dar- 
g,  Canara,  Penang. 
laspes  infenialis,  WeHicood^  Sllhet. 
roglossa  Rtellatarnm,  Ltnn.,  China, 
„     corvthns,   BoM.,  Ladak,   Daijee- 

ling,  Canara,  Java» 
„     gilia»  BoimL^  Java. 

Igyrans     „     N.  India, 
fiitiene     ,,  „ 

passBlos,  Drury,  N,  and  S,  India, 
Canara. 
diyergeas,      Wall'cr,     B,     India, 
Canara. 
»i     nycteris,  Kollar^  N,  India. 
,,     faro,  Cramer  J  Java, 
ihnra  hjiis,  Boisd.^  Java, 
ps  iii.  LarvcB  acrocepbala^ 
lerinthns  dryap,  Bokd.,  Darjeelincir,  Java. 

den  tarns,  Cravicr,  N,  India. 
rps,  iv.  Lftrva)  ambloeephala?. 
copblffibia  lineata,    Westw^   "N.    India, 

liana  cervina,  Walker ^  N.  and  S.  India, 


iWljx   gnhstrigilns,    Wcslio^  S.    India, 

Java, 
ymnia  panopns,  Cramer.^  Java. 
oerontia  ftyx,  Weshv,  Dckhan,  Madras, 
Bg,  Java. 

satanas,  BoiW.,  Si  I  bet-,  Java,  China, 
linx  convolvnli,  Linn,,  Dekban,  Mad- 
Wang,  Java. 

BTOsiJa  nyctiphanes,  BoUd,^  Silhet. 
„     dibcistragn,  Wafket%     N.    and   8. 
India,  Madras,  Catiara,  Java. 
iilla  morpheas,  Oi'ama\  N.  India,  Dek- 
3eyIori,  Canara, 
^pa  V.  Lar^'a^  ophthalmic®, 
mcra  auto  me  don,  BomJ.^  Silhet. 
scapular  is,  Honf,^  Java. 
Tiigil,  Gtierin^  Ceylon, 
bnsiris,   BoUd.^  Silhet^    S.    India, 
Canara, 

elns  anceufl,  Craitt<*r.  Pc nan p,  Java, 
serlcen.s.  Walker.  Silhet,  Darjceling. 
nag-a,  Moore,  DarjeeHng. 
psa  hypothoua,  Cramer ^  Java, 
itds  nerii,  Linn.f  N.   ludla^   Dckhan, 


MOULULA. 
Perge«a  acteuR,  Cramer^  N.  India,  Java, 

,,         east<jr,  Botsd,^  Darjeelitig. 
Elibia     doliehus,      WeAward^    N.     India, 
Silhet. 

Deilephila  lafehyrns,  Boisd,,  K.  India. 

„     livomica,   Ettper.^    N.   W.   Induiy 
Landonr, 
Chmmcampa    celerio,     Lhin.,    N,   India, 
Java. 
„     alec  to,  Linn  ,  N,  India,  Darjecling, 

Java. 
,»     8u{fn8a,  Walker,  China,  Borneo. 
„     piillicosta,  Boisd.,  Silhet. 
„     tlijelin,  Linn,,  N.    India,   Canai*a, 

Java,  China. 
„     lineosa,  Walker,  Darjeeling. 
„     ne.qsns,  Bnirij,  Java.     . 
„     clotho,  Dritn/^  Java^  China. 
„     IncasT,  Boi^d.y    Canara,    S.    India, 

Java. 
„     lycetus,  Oraynei-^  N.  India. 
„     oldenlandifP,  Fabr.,  Java 
„     bisecfa,   TTor^f.,   N.    India,  Java, 
Horffield  and  Moore* 
MOTL     HiN'D,     A  pearl. 
MOTIGA —  ?  Jiismiunm  sambac. 
MOTI  LANE.  Hind.    Caroxylon  fajtJdnm. 
MOTIli.     See  Keffing  Islands. 
MO-TOUNG.     Seelndia,^ 
MO  rSJ  also  Gome,  also  Ko,  JiP.  Bicet 
^lOTU.     Tam.     Tkl.  Pearls, 
JIOU-ALOO.      Benu,      Yam,  Dioscorea 
acnleata 

MOUASIM,  alias  Bahadar  ShaH,  tbo  aon 
and  successor  of  Anrangazeb.  Hia  tomb  is 
near  that  of  the  blind  old  emperor  Shah 
Alum,  from  wh©m  the  Honorable  Company 
got  their  Dewanee  grant  Monaaim  was  tho 
most  learned,  most  pious  and  most  amiable, 
of  the  crowned  descendants  of  the  great 
Akbar.     Travels  of  Hind.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  182. 

MOUAT,  Fi-ederic  John,  a  liledical  Officer 
of  the  Bengal  Army,  to  which  be  was  ap 
pointed  in  183£>.  He  pnbfished  a  paper  on 
tho  NosologicfU  arrangements  of  tho  Hen  gal 
Medical  liotnrn» ;  an  Atlas  of  Anatomy 
in  Folio  with  descriptive  letter  press  in  Hiu- 
dna^ni  and  English,  con trtbn<cd  articles  to 
the  Caleiitt^i,  and  British  and  Foreign  Medi- 
cal Reviews,  author  of  Rough  Notes  of  a  trip 
to  Hennion  being  a  brief  description  of  a  tour 
in  Ceylon,  the  Manritius,  and  Reunion  ia 
search  of  healtli.  Author  of  account  of  the 
Andamans. 

MOUGHES  D'ESPANGE,Fji.  Cantba. 
ria  vesicatoria.  Lalreille, 

MOULA,  Beng.  HiJiiK     CasBia  Jatifoliak 

MOUL-ELAVOO,     Salmalia  malabarioiw 

MOULEUX.     See  Cobmbidie. 

3tOU"LULA.     XnnthoxyloQ  rbet<a> 


{ 
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MOUNG-M-EJ. 

MOULTNSIA    RUBIGXOSA,   G.    Don. 

PJ71  of  Sapiiidus  rubi^^inosus.  Roj:b. 
MOIJLLEE^QODI,    Tasi.     Lonicera  les- 

cljenaiiltii. 

MOULMEm  TOWN,  in  L.  IC^SO'N. 
and  Lona;  97  ^  38'  E.  is  built  on  the  left  hnnk 
of  tbe  ^[onlmeia  river  imniediatelj  below 
tho  JEnctiou  of  tlie  Gyne  ai»d  the  Atarun. 
ThenatiTO  raco  of  Pct^u,  Monlmein,  Amherst 
auHMart^ban  is  tho  Men  whom  the  BormeFe 
call  Talien*^,  their  Sij^tneso  appellafion  being 
Ming-MoQ.  Part  of  tlie  Moti  population 
dwell  on  the  Delta  of  the  Irawadi,  and 
the  same  names  I^Iou  or  Talientj  are  given 
to  tho  vernacular  lan^n^nage  of  Peg^ii.  The 
alphabet,  Hkw  that  of  the  Tliay  and  Bnv- 
niese,  i.s  of  iTulian  ori^jin,  being  essentially 
that  of  the  t^ali  form  of  speech,  and  like  all 
alphabets  of  tliis  kind,  it  embodies  a  bnd- 
dbist  literature.  Tho  Moii  language  is  quite 
unint^elhglblo  to  a  Burmese  or  Siamese. 
The  popnhitiun  of'  Moulmein  TawD,  in  1862 
was  65,0tt0. 


Europeans, 
Burmese   <& 

nese, 
Talaing, 
Karen, 
Jvyencr, 
Chinese, 


2,304  jBen^ral, 


Arraka- 
32,01*0 
20,110 

2,244 


e,jm 


Malnmicdnns  of  Bur* 


nifdi. 
Other  races, 
Shan, 
Jews, 
Par  see. 


2,848 
2,602 

2,^5r, 

41 
5 


Madras  Nati70<i,l6,294 

Of  tliaso  4*5, ?50  were  above  lo  years  of 
age  and  16,290  under.  Of  tliose  under  15 
years  of  age,  8,3(56  were  boys  and  7,1)24  girls, 

The  rain  fall  in  fcheU  yours  1850  to  18G2, 
was  aa  under. 


1850 

1 

2 

3 

4  & 

6 

7 

a 

9 

00 

T 

2 

12i 

1443 

196  186 

1 

151 

103 

19Q 

155 

145 

165  208 

Latham'^  Bthpjoh\q}i. 

M0TJL0aE8SR.     See  Colnmbidoe, 

I^IOlUtiANr.  See  Moraraai. 

MOITT-HA-MA.  A  tree  in  Amherst, 
with  a  fine-grained,  rompact,  red  wood,  but 
liable  to  Bplitfifc  would  answer  for  hand- 
spikes. It  resembles  Myrtus  pimenta.  Bark 
"Bsed  for  bine  dye, — Captain  Bancf\ 

MOUNEK,  Sans.  Ho  who  subjects  hira- 
eel f  to  voluntary  silence. 

MOTTNG,  Hind,  PhaseoUts  i-oxburgbiL 

MOUNG,  Bltrm,     A  t<>wn. 

l^IOUNG-KHUNG :  the  Ka-du  arc  scat- 
tered over  tho  country  between  Kynn-dnng 
and  ^[onog-Kung,  a  space  of  nearly  two  dc- 
ffrees.  They  are  said  to  be  a  race  of  diirerent 
i}ri;:rin  from  tho  liurmans.     See  India- 

^  I  OUNG-M-Ul,  See  Udk.    Bamiab. 


MOUNTAIKS 

I^IOUNG^NGYKEN,       Bm 

dichotoma. 

MOUNT- ABOO,  See  Aboo 

tains ;  Sanatoria, 

MOUNT  ^TNA,     See  Tre©. 

MOUNTAINS. 
Jnbl ;  Gjihl,  An.  [  Kolt. 

Mont  J  Motitngixe»        Fr     R«li, 
Bevg,  GvR*  I  Monica 

Pfthnr,  111 VI*   i  Dto*i^ 

MoQte;  Muut^oo,      It.  !  lUg, 

In  Sonthern  India, 
befcta  (8,4-t50  feet),  is  s 

Of  the  peaks  in  Um  cexitrat 

Ion,  the  Pedaru  talU  Gafli 
same   height,   rising   up   t 
well-known    Sanxanaln^   or  Sn 
Peak),  attaining  7,^185  foot. 

In  the  raountaiu  chaimi    of  Cea( 
in  the  Vindhya     and    Amr 
peaks  are  cousidei*ably     l<ii 
3j850  feet,  and  Hajtnii-garb, 

The  KAlsnbai,  the  highest  pc 
Beklian,  attains  only  5,i*)0  feet 

In  the  Himalaya,  Ganrisatikar 
Everest  (2'J,002  feet),  i»  tha  hi^ 
the  world  yet  disc^^vured  |  it  la 
higher  thtin  the  doniinatiog  pc 
Andes,  and  13,220  feet  Jtbovo  tin 
vated  parts  of  the  Alps. 

The  highest  peaks  of  tho  Kan 
the  Dapsang  (28,278  te<H).  i 
(26,(j2:)  feet),  and  MAaberibn 
feet). 

Table  of  the  principal  pot 
*L — Ja  Jinfiif* 

DodabefctJV Feet  ^ 

Bfjvoibotta*.... 

Maknrti,,,. .,*., 

Davcrsolabetta.,,, . . 

Kuudo. ^,„-,»..>,Uja  I  UASCtl 

^.— l>>l0fU 

P<^dnrti  talk  0*110,-8. '^t^!^  T  SitTuifdO^f 
KirigalpottAM  «..>... T 
TotapoUtt.  ..„.•„,,«, : 


Z,^€€iU0mii»dS^ 


PftrisnatlL.., 
Aha  ,,*••-«., 
Rajniirgarb., 
Bubal....*... 


Piitta... 


4w^|>«ftJUik 


'i^^ 


MOUNTAINS. 
B.  —  In  the  Himalaija, 


if,  Feet.  29,002 

iga 28,156 

27,799 

•i 20,820 

2«,680 

.26,306 


Barathor  . . .  Foet.  20,009 

YaDflfma. 26,000 

Nanila  Devi 25,749 

Ibi  Gamin 25,550 

Narayani 25,450 

Jannu 25,304 


0. — III  the  KoraJcorurrif 

28,278  I  Mosheribrum 25,626 

26,629 


MOUNTAINS. 
B^Points. 


D. — In  the  Kiienluen, 

w8  seem  not  to  exceed  22,000  feet. 
Himalaya,  the  lowest  height  at 
now '  has  fallen  in  winter  is  abont 
t ;  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare, 
^ccnrred  in  Kamaon  and  Garhwal 
ice  (ia  1817  and  1847),  since  the 
book  possession  of  the  conntrj.  At 
ion  of  5,000  feet  scarcely  one  year  in 
38  by  without  snow-fall ;  but  at  this 
le  snow  disappears  after  a  few  days, 
e times  even  hours.  "  It  snows,  but 
8  not  nee  it,"  said  the  natives  of 
Qdu  (4,354  feet)  meaning,  that 
nightly  snow-falls  are  melted  away 
earliest  rays  of  the  sun  :  6,000  feet 
asai>rned  as  the  limit  where  snow 
f  falls  in  winter  with  a  probability 
iuiug  some  time  upon  the  ground* 
Bstern  Tibet  and  in  the  Korakorum 
eral  elevation  of  the  country  is  so 
en  in  its  lowest  regions,  that  no  part 
w  the  limit  of  hibernal  snow-fall, 
e  Knenluen,  even  on  its  southern 
p-eater  amount  of  snow  is  precipitAt- 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Kara- 
while  its  Turkistan  (northern)  slopes 
ill  more  from  the  Korakorum  in  this 

'alues  obtnined  for  the  height  of  the 
le  on  the  three  mountain  chains  of 
sia  arc : 

ilaya. 

heru  (Indian)  slopes Feet.  10,200 

hem  (Tibetan)  tdopes 17,400 

Jcomm. 

hern  (Tibetan)  slopes 19.400 

horn  (alung  the  Turkistaui  pleateau).  18,600 
linen. 

.hern  (facing  moantainous  ramifica- 
tions^..  15,800 
;hem  (facing  the  Turkistani  plain)...  15, 100 

'ollowing  mountains     and   points  in 
irons  of    Maasnri   were    determined 
Great     Trigonometrical    Survey   of 
mder  General  Sir  Andrew  Waugh. 

A. — MounicUns. 


Feet. 
Himalaya  Club  Ilonse 

...6,8t9 

CamersBack 7,143 

Mule  Shed. 6,562 

Milner's  Cottage 6,641 

Ncwland's  House.  .  .6,863 

Cocley  Hall..  6,506 

Camviile 6,288 

Other  heights  in 
Kunchinjinga...:. .  .28,1 76 

Jumroo 25,811 

Kubroo 24,004 

Pundeem 22,015 

Nareing 19,139 

Singoleelah 12,329 

Tendon 8,662 

Ton^loo 10,079 

Darjeeling 7,165 

JnllaPahar 7,452 


Feet. 

Massuri  Seminary.  ..6,330 

„      Bazaar G,7l9 

„       Church 7,369 

Landour  Ohnrch 7,869 

„      Bazaar 6,808i 

„       Hospital  (cbim- 
ney)...7,5U 

Mallingarh 6,936 

Woodstock .6,877 

the  Himalaya. 

llockville 7.134 

Birch  Hill 6,880 

The  Saperintend- 

ent's  house...  6,96fS 

Lebong 6,089 

Senchal 8,606 

Puukabarry  (ap« 

proximate)...  4,600 
Kursion  do.  ...  4,500 
Senadah    do.      ...  9,000 

Lat. 


1. Feet.  7,109 

U 7,070 

:ount 7,002 

7,602 


Eagle's  Nest.  .Feet.7,041 

Bellovuo 7,125 

Waverloy 7,057 


Summit  on  the  loft  bank  of 

the  Indus,  in  Rupshu  ...33  0  20* 
Summit  on  frontier  of  Rup- 
shu and  Spiti,  about   ...33  ^ 
Limit  of  perpetual  enow  in 

Northern  Spi  t  i,  ...  33  ®  30* 

Highest  summit  ascended 
by  Gerard  on  eastern 
fixintier  of  Spiti,  . .  .33  ®  51' 

Mountain    rising   north  of 

Lake  Chamoreri  . .  .33  ^ 

Diarmul  or    Nanga  Parbut 

mountain,  north  of  Kash* 

mir  ...350 10' 

Summit  of  range  between 

the   basins  of  the  Beas 

andSutlej  ...Zl^iO' 

Lacha  range,  between  La- 

houl  and  Rupshu  ...32®4C' 

Bara  Lacha,  or  Para  Lassa 
Pass,  over  Lacha  range, 
about  same  lat  and  long. 

I      as  last  

Skora,  a  summit  in  Konen- 
lun  or  Mooz  Taugh,  north 
of  Bultirttan,  about       . . .35  ^  30' 
Source  of  Surnjbaga, branch 

of  the  Chenab  ...33  ®  12' 

Pass  in  the  mountains  north 

ofLe*  ...34  0  15' 

Tableland  of  Rupshu      . .  33  ® 
Pass  in  Bnltistan,  between 

Iskardo  and  Astor        ...35  °  14' 
Kalee  Debee  Pass,  between 

Tandi  and  Chumba      ...32  ^  38' 
Boorjee  Pass,  about  .  .35  ® 

Thogjichenmo  Lake  in  Rup- 
shu ...33  o  18' 
Chamoreri  Lake,in  Rupshu  32  ^  45* 
Tzakala,  in  Ladakh           ...33  ®  20* 
Ritanka,  or  Rotang  Pass. .  .32  ^  36' 
Source  of  the  Beas           ...32  ^  34' 
Deotush,    olovated    desert 
between  Kashmir  and  Is- 
kardo ...34030' 
Chnol  Ghaut,  in  Kooloo,  be- 
tween the  basins   ol  the 
Beas  and  Sutlcj  ...31  ^  50^ 

3G9 


Long. 

Feet 

780 

27,000 

78O30' 

24.000 

78^40' 

22,000 

78O40* 

20,400 

78*3 

20,000 

74  020'   19,000 


77^20' 
77020* 


76® 
77022' 

77  ©20' 

78® 


18,000 
17,000 

16,600 

16,200 

16,200 

16,000 
16,000 


75®         16,822 


76^24' 

750 

77®60' 
78®20' 
78^45' 
77  ®  11' 
77®10' 


15.700 
15,600 

15,600 
16,000 
15,000 
13,800 
13,200 


67 « 


13,100 


77  ©lO'  10,170 


\k^ 


MOUNTAINS. 


Ti 


.,,3.019  I  Tal 
,  .2,698 
...2,645 
,.,8,617 
,..2.478 
..2,446 
.-2,429 
...2,328 


Bhor 

IVtidera 

Silva 

Maudta 

Poppera 

Gamb« 

Singrampor 


..2.062 
,,l,9r2 
..1,798 
..3,49S 

,a,626 
..1,500 


[ — Carfiatic  Nil^lris  and  Ceylon, 

,..7.201     Kodur  ...2,403 

...6,; 42     OimtrBrpini  ...2,370 

.*.6,5S9     Kianagherri  .2,151 

Ike  cre^t  of  the  Himalaya  from  Sikhim 
to  KMtoan 


.,.20,459 
,    18,488 

...18,529 
.,.18.500 
...18,406 
..,18,312 
.,.l8,3i3 

„.  17,750 
.  .17,700 


Lipu 

Uta  Dhura 

Birmkaota 

KiuDgar 

Kiti 

Vallitucbun 
Piiliniaj 
Shinka  La 
Bara  Lacha 


...17,670 
...17,627 
...17,(^15 
...17.TJ31 

...16.726 
...16,684 
...16»186 


ike  crest  nf  the  Kara  Ktwum  from  Long. 
E.  ar,  76  ^  lo  79  ^  30* 

..J  9,019  I  Kaia  Korum       ...13,34S 
►tno  .,.18,800  I 

ike  crent  of  the  Kmien-lun  from  Lmtg* 
1^  K  Or,  78  ^  ^0  80  ^  , 
^B       . .  .17,379  I  Torungkaah 
^B     7, — In  the  Andes. 
REdo    ...15,590  I  Asamj 


.16,620 


.15,526 


...15,590 
...13,590 

8.— Jii  the  Alps, 

...11,001  I  Old  Weiasthor  (a)  11.871 
ISBtbor  (a)  12,136  | 

two  iiAAtes  canoot  be  ated  for  practical 

often  baen  obfierrecl  that  ibe  Kob-i- 
ifiem  a  plausible  eiymolog^y  for  the 
of  the  classical  writers.  It  is  sap^ 
jj  Ritter  and  Wilford  to  be  the 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name 
icSiSaa,  but  slipbtly  deviating  from 
bscrit  Gravjikasas  meaning  RbinLng 
The  only  known  ronte  acro88  Uie 
Koosh  range,  fit  for  artillery  or 
larriajjjes,  is  the  Bamian  pas8. 
heiglita  of  the  following  localities 
ascertained  as  under : 


iO.  Feet  16,B20 

15,693 

Eliaari 

I5,«8i 

15,517 
.,15,ifiO 
ur  Tci 

...15,250 

orTso 
15,2a> 


T?onioriri,..  Feet. 1 5,1 30 

Kirna  Kar *..  15.100  i 

fianlo 14,000  i 

Tso  Gttm.. *...-,.  ,..l  t,5H0 

„    Rul 14,400 

.,    MHleal 14,167 

tTpi»r  TAonrngua- 

It^n 14,050 

1*41  we  r  Tsomogtm- 
lari^., ,.  ...HjOlO 


MOUNTAINS. 

Tlie  Thian-$han  mnnuUun  cbuln  has  tbr* 
characteristic  divisions,  from  the  ineridiaa , 
of  Kucha  82  ^  48  E,  to  its  int^rst^ction  witi 
ibe  Bolor.  To  the  East,  from  the  transvcr 
course  of  tbe  Aksa  to  Kucha,  the  ct-^lefitial 
mountains  rise  in  a  towerinpr  rid^e,  covered 
wilh  perpetual  suows,  which  feed  enormout 
glaciers,  and  are  therefore  cidled  the  Mazavt 
or  ley  mountains.  TbcM'e  i^i  only  one  pasi 
tJiroQf^h  tbe  Mozart  mountains,  wbioh  ia 
called  by  the  Chinese  **  tbe  pass  of  Glaciers 
and  by  Humbodt  **  Djeparle."  Tbron^^li 
tbis  pa^s  there  Ja  a  road  leading  from 
Kuldja,  45  o  54*  N.,  80  «5  6S^  E.  to  Aksu. 

The  Bolor  rnnutitainSf  otherwise  called 
Alai  by  the  Andijiins^  are  precipitous  and 
inacee^ible  on  tht^ir  western  face,  and  for 
on  the  east  a  bi^b,  cold  plateau,  visited  oq1| 
I  in  the  summer  by  the  Kirghiz.  There  * 
I  only  one  caravan  roa.d  over  the  Bolor,  wbioh 
passes  throDgb  Badiiksban*  This  Badak* 
shan  road  is  ^^aid  to  bo  very  fatiguing,  audi 
at  best  is  not  practicable  on  horscbacl^ 
Tbe  road  tbrongh  Badak.Hhan  Ui  Yarkand 
leads  to  Khulam,  thence  to  Bokhara,  Balkh, 
and  Cabal  ;caravans  requiring  sixty ^ five  days 
to  reach    Bokhara  by    tbis  route. 

The  Pamir  is  intersected  by  roads  well- 
trodden  by  tbe  Kirghiz;  all  of  which  lead 
to  the  khanate  of  Kokan,  or  to  Karatcgiu. 
Over  tho  Kucn-Lwn  one  paj^a  is  known, 
that  of  Kara-Koram,  by  which  Eastern  Tnr- 
keistan  communicates  with  Thibet  and  India. 
Eastern  Tnrke^tan  is  enclosed  by  moun- 
tains on  three  sides  :  by  the  Tbian-shan  on 
the  Norlhoru,  the  Bolor  on  the  Western  and 
Kaen-Lun  on  tbe  Son  them.  These  moant- 
funs  belong  to  tbe  highest  ranges  of  Central 
Asia.  &ud  form  the  natural  limits  of  ths 
western  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
The  ftctnal  boundary,  however,  runs  along 
the  line  of  pickets  stretching  through  tbe 
outlying  lower  ranges  on  the  Chinese  side, 
beyond  tbis  frontier  the  territory  is  occupied 
by  roaming  Kirghiz,  who  recognize  tho 
authority  of  the  Kokban  khan*  To  the 
eastward.  Eastern  Turkestan  is  boundeil  by 
the  uninhabited  sandy  dcserti  of  tho  Uaklmi 
and  Kamul  Gobi.  It  ocCQpies  consequently 
a  plain  Ijetwocu  30  ^  and  43  ^  Nortli 
latitude,  and  70^  and  90  =»  Ea^t  longi- 
tude, from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  East<jrii 
Tnrko8tau  occupies  the  centre  of  tho 
table-land  of  E^istern  Asia ;  but  Hum- 
boldt, guided  by  the  vogetjible  prodnrlionu 
of  thcso  parts,-  concludes  that  the  plain  of 
Little  Bokhara  cannot  have  an  absolute  ele- 
vation of  mAre  than  1/200  feet,  and  calk  it 
the  Tarym  depression  after  the  river  Tarym- 
gol  (othorwiite  Ergol),  whose  bftivin  occnpiott 
the  whole  phuii  of  Eii&ieriji  Turke&taou  Lr  tlo 
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tis,  part  of   the  Hinialava    was  known 
Iman^  and  Pliny,  (Hist  Nat  YI.  17) 
>wiire  of  the  sigrjificjitinti  of  th*^  name 
says  Iccaas^  ioootamin  lif^gaa  tiiyorum 
cans, 
direction     of    the    Himalaya  range 
parallel   to  the  eqnnt/Jr,  the     western 
ity    beinn^  the     most   northern.       Its 
is     nowhere     below     15,000     feet, 
f       exceeding     17.000—18,000,     and 
in  isolated  pe^kf*.  or  gronps  of  peaks, 
20,000  to  28,(K)0,     The  monutain 
of  Asia,   pioka    to   the  westward   of 
Itiisian,    rising  again  only  in   isolated 
and  hence  the  Himalaya   is  rather 
than     really     connected    with   the 
luifm   sonth   of    the   Caspian,   and    fo 
the  Cancasian  Alps  on  the  one  hand, 
iioae  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other.     The 
mountains  fomi   a  roeridional  chain 
♦he    western    extremity  of    the    Hi- 
•ft,   descending   parallel   to    ih^  Indns, 
V  grodaally  decreasing  elevation,  from 
15,000  feet,  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  at 
^rabtan  Gnlf.     The   Ava  and  Malayan 
»tains  form    a  chain   pai*allel   to  these 
I  is  ffiven  off  from  the  snow- clad  moun- 
of  East   Tibet,    and    thongh    rapidly 
iahing  in   elevation,  is  continued    nn- 
ptedly  «lmo8t    to  the  Equator.    In 
~1n!njlft  of  British   India  the  Western 
tend    from    Cape  Comorin    to    the 
Tiver.     The   VIndhya   chain     crosses 
ntre  of  Hindostun  from    the  Gnlf  of 
ty  to  the  Gancres.   The  Aravali  monn- 
€»xtending  from   Hansi   and  Delhi  to 
.t.      The    Peninsular    chain     forms  a 
as      watershed,      thronghout     its 
if  npwards   of  nine   hnndred  miles, 
deviating     from    a    straight    line, 
18  parallel  and  close  to  the  west  coast 
Petiinsola,  and  perpendicalar  to  the 
.ion   of    the   "monsoons.      This    chain 
jiCiS   the    Peninsnlu  of  India   nnequnlly 
[two  portions,  marked  by    different  cli- 
,  A  narrow  western   one,  including  tho 
es  of  Malabar  and    the  Con  can  ;  and 
I  eastern  one   traversed  oonSeqaently 
htbc   great  rivers,    and   including    the 
atie,  Mysore,  and  the  Dekhan, 
Hid  Vindhya  chain,  consists  of  two  parallel 
connected    towards  their   centres, 
the    table- land    of    Umarkantak   is 
to  attain  an  elevation   of   4,500  feet; 
vbere  they  are  separated  by  the  great 
i  Son  and  Narbada,  which  rise  together 
fiow  in  opposite  directions.     The  more 
tl^crn  of  these  ranges  is  probably  always 
higher  of  the  two,  but  it  appears  seldom 
f exceed  iJOOO  foct.     Tho  Vindliya  moun- 


dian:  ihey  separate  the  Ganges  and  itn  t 
batariea   from   the  Mahanuddy,  etc.    whii 
flow  south-east   ro  the  Bay  of  Beugnl,  as 
s^Uo    from   the    Tap*i  and    Narbada,    which 
flow  we?:t  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 

TJtfi  Sttraftk  is  a  sub  Himalayan  range  of 
the    liter  or   tertiary    formation.     What  i« 
strictly  called  the  Siwabk,  extends  in  a  nnrth 
wentem  direction  fmm  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gtioges,  and  mns  parallel  to   the  Himalayan 
ran^,  forming    the    boundary    of  the  Doab 
between    the    Ganges   and   Jomna ;   beyond 
this,  it  skirts  the  Ambala   and  Ludhiana  dis- 
tricts, and   comes  to   itfi  termination    in  tho 
Hashyarpnr   district     Though  ^this  portion 
aloDe   receives  the    name    of    Si  wall  k,    Dr. 
Royle  observes  that  hills  of  a  precisely  similar 
natui-e  c^n  be  ti*need  all  along  below  the  Hi- 
malayn  from    the    Sntlej,  as    far  as    the  foofe 
of  the  Sikkim  hills  :  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  a  continuation  of  them  more  or  leas 
unbrokeu,  and  of  greater  or   less  elevation, 
along  the  whole  southern  frontier  of  the  Hi- 
malay^i    system,    a  distance   of  nearly  800 
miles.     At  Hard  war,   the  Siwalik  hills  form 
the  gorge   at  whicli   the  Ganges  issae,^  into 
the   plains  of  Hindastan.     The   breadth  of 
this  range   is   at  its   widest   part    about  ton 
miles  when  it   approaches  the   Sutlej  river, 
and  towards    its    termination   beyond  that 
river,   the  range   assumes   the  form    of  little 
more  than   sandhills.     The   highest   part  of 
the  range    is    about  Hardwar,  and    to    the 
sonth  of  Garhwal,    beyond    Sirmur,  some  of 
the  peaks  ore  as  high  as  3,000  or   3,500  feet 
above  the  sea  level.     The  mngo  h  of  tertiary 
formntion   all  alluvial,   and   in  many   placoa 
consisting  of  beds  of  gravel  and  rolled  stones, 
fragments  of  the  older  formations  of  the  Hi- 
malayan range  above,  consist!  ug  of  graniteS| 
iiniest.>ue,    clay -shite,    gnei^is,    mica- schists, 
d'c.     Besides   these   there  are  beds   of  loose 
gi-ained  sandstone,  with  much  mica  inter|>os- 
ing,  there  are   also  beds  of  calcareous  con- 
glomenile    and    subordinate  beds    of  cUy, 
The   clay  and   sand  Wis   of   these    ranges 
are  fossilrftTons  :  shells  of  the  tertiary  meio- 
cenc  period  abound,  but  the  clnnf  chanicter* 
is  tic  fof^sils  are  the  remains  of  gigfintio  mam- 
malia, among  which    maybe   mentioned  the 
Sivathorinm,  a  huge  creature  somewhat  simi- 
lar to   the   "  tapir**  of  modern  days.     The 
nnme    Siwalik  is    derived    fmm  the  hind  a 
divinity   Siva,     Dt,    Falconer,   on   his  first 
visit  to  the  Siwalik  hills,  inferred  that   they 
were   of  a  tertiary   age,    and  analogous   to 
the   Molasse  of  Switzerland.     Thirty    year* 
of    enbseqnent  research  by  other  geologinta 
has  not  altered  thatdetermiimtion»alfhoQgh 
our  exact  knowledge  of  the   furmuiiou  bu4 
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iDg  betweerrthem  several  depressions  quite 
tiucoiinefjted  with  the  geneml  drainfl^e  of 
the  couiUry,  and  sarroimded  on  all  sides  by 
ranges  of  hilla  wbich  prevent  any  exit  of 
their  waters*  The  principal  of  these  depres- 
sions is  that  of  the  slightly  saline  lake  Chn- 
raoreri ;  another  is  occupied  by  tbe  little  salt 
lake  first  visited  by  Trebeck,  and  called  by 
him     Tbogji. 

All  these  depressionR,  though  at  present 
unconnected  with  any  of  the  river  systems, 
have  evidently  at  some  former  period  been 
BO.  Chomoreri,  according  to  Major  Cnn- 
uinghara,  is  even  now  very  siigbtly  sa- 
line, though  scarcely  perceptibly  so  to  the 
taste.  It  has  evidently  had  au  outlet  at  its 
soutberu  extremity,  where  it  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  valley  of  the  Parang  river  by 
a  very  low  range  of  bilk,  which  was  crossed 
in  1S4:6  by  Mr.  Agnew,  and  since  then 
by  Captain  H*  Sfrachey.  The  outlet  of  the 
little  salt  lake  of  Thogji  has  evidently  been 
near  its  north  etid,  and  its  waters,  previous 
to  the  change  in  the  state  of  tbe  country 
which  interrupted  their  exit,  in  all  probabili- 
ty flowed  into  tbat  tributary  of  tbe  Zanskar 
river  which  runs  to  the  eastward  of  the  La- 
chalang  pass^and which  is  marked  in  tbe  map 
accorapan  ving  Mo orcroft'sT ravels  as  theSum- 
gbiel.  The  mountain  chain  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  rivc^r  Sutlej  may  also  be  consi- 
dered to  have  its  origin  in  the  lofty  country 
adjoining  the  lakes,  but  a  little  to  the  soutb 
and  east  of  them.  This  chain,  which  sepa- 
rates tlje  valley  of  tbe  Sutlej  from  that  of 
the  Ganis^es  and  its  tribniaries  (inclading 
the  JumnaV   sinka  at   laat  into  thn  nlatnA  nf 


tiDuit43  noa  int^rrotnpne  f' 
again  (at  p.  2C>iK)  Le  Sed 
uou  aa  nord  de  1*  Hi: 
cbaiues  a  pea  pres 
Captaio  Herbert  calls  the 
the  Sutlej  tbe  ludo-Giingei 
inappropriate  name,  for  whi 
difficult  to  substitute  a  beiig 
name  of  C is- Sutlej  Himulay 
actly  cla'^sical,  is  the  best  thai 
and  if  so^  the  chain  which, 
Kailas,  separates  the  w&tei 
from  tbose  of  the  Indus,  mm 
\y  be  designated  the  Tntn^-S 
Captain  R.  Strachey,  in  th 
snow  level,  purposes  ta  call 
ern  part  of  the  Cis* Sutlej 
Busehir  range,  a  name  whi 
ceedingly  appi*opriate  to 
which  he  applies  it^  is  not  ad 
sion  to  the  more  eastern  mi 

Kouenlun,      Tbe   nor  the  i 
Tibet  is   farmed  by   the  j?n 
of  tbe   Indus,  to    which    11 
ing    Chinese   geosrrapher«, 
name     of     Koucnlun.       Oal 
the  appearance  and 
mountains,  by  whicL 
Yarkand  and  Kboten,  is  6^  e 
that,  except  as  to  ita  geoj 
little  can  he  said  regardi 
seem  to  be  more   than 
passes  exist  across  tlie  K-^ 

The  most  westerly  of  ih 
the  pass  of  the  Muztagh,  lie* 
the  right  branch  of  th«  S\ 
which  ioina  the  IndsA 
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Licahio    for  horAcs,   firr^m  wluc)i  it  may 

forri*d  thai,  there  are  nnrneronR  glaciers. 

e  «eeorrd  pass  i«  that  marked  in  Vrgue's 

SIS  the  Alibransa  pa.ss,  at  the  lioad  of  a 

itlerahh^  triba^ary    wliich  jrjiuR  tlie  Sha- 

rifer  opposife  Khapulu,     The  enormoos 

ler  over  which  this  road  rnnn,  by  which^ 

iijnnchon   with  the  lateness  of  the  »ea- 

lir,  Vigne'fi  attempts  to  cross  the  pnss 

frnKtnited,  has  been  well   described  hv 

traveller.      Dr.  Thompson  did  not,  while 

Tibet,  meet  with  any  one  who  had  cross- 

t,  and  bo  was  assured  by  the  inhabitauts 

"^ubra   that    they    were  not   acquainted 

anyroad  fiom  the   upper    part  of  their 

either    towards  Khapalu   or  towards 

ftatid. 

third  pass,  and  the  only  one  now  fre- 
1,  is  ti^at  of  the  Kamkoram,  an  ex* 

easy  thounrh  very  elevated  one. 

tnost  easterly  pass  of  which  there  is 

notice,    occarH   on   the     road    between 

nk   and    Khoten  ;     it  is  mentioned  by 

croft,  bat  without  any  account  of  the 

re  of  the  road|   or  the  elevation  of  the 

lains. 

€!annot  be  donbfed,   from   the  depcrip- 

of  the  Phneron^   lake  given  by  Moor- 

and  Trebeck  that  the  basin  in  which  it 

bad  originally    an  outlet  at   its  north- 

*t  extremity, discharging   it««elf  along  the 

i)(  Tankflt^e  info  the  Shfiynk. 

llmalai/a  consists  not  of  one  but  of  a 

^L  series  of  i^nges  ;  those  towards  India 

Bl  Himalava  proper;  those  towards  Tibet 

■     fJeniral  Asia,  forming  the  Kuenluen    or 

^tau  chuin  fetill  loftier  than  the  Himalaya. 

^    Himalaya  includes    only    thowe    moun* 

*«i  below    the    line  formed   by    the  Indns 

Brahmiipntra    rivers,    these  two  rivers 

«^l«*se  to  each  other,  but  flow  in  opposit-e 

•'  M»ns,  forming  a  long  line    till  st  either 

«L*f   ti>e  chnin,  they  turn    abruptly  south 

fcrni  the  limits  of  the  Hinmlaya  proper, 

^«  defined,  the  Himalnya  may  be  divided 

>    casterij,  ceo  frill  and  western  ranges 

^'     Bara  Locha  range  of  mountains  is  re* 

•     i    by    Alexander  Cunningham   as  the 

M  continuHtion  of  the  Himalaya,    The 

'   Iricha  separates  the  Indus   river  from 

'   affluents  as  the  Eastern  Himalaya 

nR  the  Tffhftng-po  from  the  Gaitges. 

^*i.vrward  of  the  Sal)ansin    river,  there  is  , 

«Jib]y  only  one  rf»nge  of  any  conKiderablo 

^»*tion  and   the  mono tn ins  by  which  the 

*^Aliiyft  terminate  in   that  direction   p<*r- 

^^    Rowbere  attain  a  greater  heisrht  than 

^*  or  ten  thousand   feet^  while  the  v?illey 

*>©  Dibong  or  Brahmaputra  is  probably 

^^   and  open.     These   mountains  are  in- 

**t^d  by  wild  and  jjuspicious  tribes. 
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In  the  Western  Himalaya,  the  average 
elevatiini  of  Cashmere  valley  ig  bet  ween 
5,000  and  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Jlura- 
mok  Mount  13,000.  Pir^panjul,  15,000. 
Aveiage  of  the  valley  of  Indus  (N.  of  Caali. 
mere  valo)»  6,000  to  7,000  teet.  Mountaiaa 
on  each  side  rising  from  0,000  to  8,000  feel 
higher^  Mountains  enclosing  Cashmere 
vale  are  basaltic. 

In  the  Western  Himalnya,  taking  as  a 
starting  p>int,  the  groat  peaks  above  tho 
IMaagarowara  lake,  oeaf  the  H^rd  panillel  of 
longitude  and  3 Jet  of  latitude,  roughly  esti- 
matetl,  we  find  a  marked  chain,  containing 
the  KartLkoinim  mouatains^  ruoniug  north- 
*-a-Jtt,  This  range  forms  the  northern  bona- 
dary  of  the  provinces  ofBalti,  Nubra,  Pan- 
gong  onil  Nari-khorsum.  Another  range 
below  this  forms  tho  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vinces Guge,  Ladakli  and  Bras.  Below  this 
mns  tho  Indus,  and  then  enclosing  the  valley 
of  tho  Indus  there  is  another  chain  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Dra*?, 
Ztiegskar  and  Parang;  below  these  18  the 
central  range  of  the  real  or  Indian  Himalaya. 
Between  the  ranges  just  mentioneil,  there 
is  of  course  a  vast  system  of  Bubordioate 
chains  varying  in  height. 

The  main  range  of  the  western  Himal*^a, 
commancing  about  Mansarowara,  and  run- 
nip  g  north-ea8t,  termiuatea  at  thr  great  peak 
(20,000  feet)  of  Dayamarj  or  Kanga  Parbat. 
Here  the  range!  rapidly  sinks  towajibi  the 
Indus.  At  this  point  also  the  two  ranges 
which  enclose  the  Khagan  valley  (titiversed 
dowrn  the  centre  by  tho  Nainankh  river) 
strike  off  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
separate  tho  Himalaya  from  the  system  of 
the  Hindu  Kuah  and  Safed  Koh,  beyoud  and 
below  it,  Tho  central  range  of  the  west 
Himalaya  runs  nearly  parallel  tx>  tho 
Indus,  and  some  distance  south  of  it 
Tho  provinces  which  it  bo'inds  are  Kaoa- 
war  and  Fpiti,  Lahaul,  Kishtwar,  Kssh- 
mir,  and  near  the  Indus  the  tnict  of 
hill  country  represented  by  Hazjua  and 
Marri.  'i'he  mos-t  remarkable  pendant 
to  this  central  chain  is  the  *^ast  cimin  of 
mountains,  which^  starting  off  near  the  7»ith 
parallel  of  longitude  at  the  She  sb  a  nag  peak, 
runs  round,  enclosing  an  in-egular  eJliptical 
spaco,  and  rejoins  the  origin^d  range,  mid- 
way between  the  75th  and  76th  j)amllel«. 
The  ampliitheatre  thns  forme<i  is  the  Ka&h* 
mir  valley;  tho  mountain  ranges  rneloging 
it,  which  form  aa  it  were  a  loop  depending 
from  the  main  line^  arc  known  by  tlieQAm« 
of  the  Panjal,  or  the  Pir  Panjal,  the  snowy 
Pai:>jaK  the  Panjal  ofBanihal.  This  chain 
of  hills  Bpparates  Kashmir  from  Kisthtwar 
on  the  ea^  and   from  Haaara  on  thj  vr^U 
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Beyond  the  Chinab  river  and  to  the  south 
of  the  great  Kashmir  vallej,  ai-e  a  varied 
Bories  of  bilh  rnuniu*]f  off  from  the  Panjal 
moantaiDS,  and  forming'  the  elevated  country 
between  the  ChiniLb  mid  Jhilara,  mcludiug 
Kajiiuri,  Beyond  thu  Jluliiui  wo  Lave  a  oon- 
tinnation  southward  (»f  that  long  moautaiii 
serief  ^vhich  forms  thc^  liiinalayau  wall  of 
the  Kaghaa  valley.  On  this  is  situated 
the  well  known  hill  station  of  Marreej 
thia  range  may  bt5  taken  as  almost  the 
Hmic  of  the  Himalaya^  Beyond  thia  we 
have  the  whole  hill  country  of  Hazara 
up  to  the  Indus*  Besides  thesu  ranges, 
there  are  cndleBS  subordinate  divisions,  some 
of  which  are  so  iniportant  aa  almost  to  obli- 
terate (so  to  speak)  the  demarmtion  above 
adopted.  The  rocks  which  form  the  principal 
portions  of  the  higher  range  of  the  west 
Himnlaya,  consist  of  granite  and  syenite, 
and  below  that  of  talcose  and  chlorvtic  schists 
and  slates j  and  other  metamorphic  ronks, 
iot<»rspei'sed  witli  dykes  and  iuterraptions  of 
trapi  amy  glial  Old,  and  various  volcanic  rocks, 
pebbles  of  which  are  found  in  the  hill  ati-cams 
and  in  the  beds  of  conglomerate  in  the  lower 
i^anges.  BLdow  thase  come  tertiary  forma- 
tiouH  of  vanoufl  santlstonos  and  elays,  as  well 
as  of  eonejlomerattjs  formed  of  fragments  of  the 
metamorphic,  volcanic  and  pri*uar^"  rocks  of 
ilio  higher  ranges.  These  huge  beda  con- 
tain boulders  oftea  of  immense  size,  which 
mast  have  been  traiiiiported  by  glacial 
agency  ;  the  conglomerate  otten  forms  whole 
chtFs  cut  into  fantastic  shapes  by  water  ae- 
tion.     The  secoodary,  oolitic,  and  carboaifer- 


from  ::l,000  to  o.OOO  feet 
a  very  well  defined  ''  -^ 
era  and  stjuthern 
is  inconsiderable,  varynj«^  :i 
feet  at  extreme  elevations  ; 
barren  and  scanty  in  its 
name  of  Salt  Range  has  be 
productiveness  of  the  rock 
of  Kheni'a  and  other  plac< 
witich  has  h^en  giveti. 
range  is  known  to  natives 
names  *  there  are  peak.^ 
Kundal,  Sanli,  TiUa,  I 
Kas  Gabhin  Kas  Stvj,  Si 
hills ;  together  with 
of  the  Shahpur  and  Jhik 
Salt  Range  general! j  is  c 
This  range  runs  acrvjss  the 
between  the  Jhihim  arid  tba 
it  fi"om  east  to  west^  betwtsi 
32*  22' and  53  **  of  tiarth 
71  **  30',  and  7:^*^  30\  of 
It  starts  with  three  epara 
on  the  ea^.  bank  of  the  Jhi 
the  right,  b»th  eontinne  Bf 
the  Batia  Nalla,  wlnrh  jo 
river  at  Darapur  an 
into  on©  r&nge^  v 
Kalabagh  on  the  In  dud. 

The  Sulim^n  Rnng^^,  Tin 
habits  of  the  tribes  inhabil 
hitherto  prevented  atiyi 
♦survey ;  Uttfe  is  know 
observed  at  the  foot  of 
on   British  Urritor 
eiderationa, 


thit 


or  i 
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ho  soiit.li-\vcst  nf  lhc»  (li'iirirl  of  tlio  bo  liad  rrponr.so  in,  Avhioli,  <loj)Piuliiicf  on 
iii(»,  aiiti  till)  Sln;kli:i\\jjli  hills,  in  ;  a(:(?i(loiitAl  circiirnsLinocs  i^iitiroly  iiiiconiiect- 
,cto,nnd  the  Kftljiyiin;i  hill,  ill  l):nh"i,  cd  with  .])liysical  irt'ojrraphy  or  natural  pix>- 
hls  tiu*  flexible  saiulsUnuNfuul  tlio  (iuctioiis,  is  so  linhlo  to  rh:ni'^(*  that  ilsadop- 
rnaiil  inarhlo.  It  i^<  :i?no]i«;  tln^  ;  tion  woiiKl  Ix*  rxiiviiiiOy  iTii'mivtiiiieiit.  A« 
ho  Dolhi  district  that  tho  crysvalli no  liiiiitoil  by  liioso  bnumiarios.  West  Tihot  in- 
Aura]i«]fj)*ar  oooiir,  and  tIimI  a  whiti'  |  cliidos  tho  wholo  ol'  tlio  valloy  oi'  tho  Indus 
)nsi'd  to  Iw  kaolin  is  ]H-od«io«.'il.  Tho  and  its  tribntai-ios,  ih)\vn  to  about  ^»,tK)C 
1  )L'lhi  apjH'ars  tooonlain  liniosiono^  ■  foot  above  the  h'vol  of  the  soa,  a  oonsirioi-n- 
and  some  sandstone  strata — tho  bio  portion  of  thn  nj)pcr  crourso  of  the  Sutloj 
es  are  i»robably  Vimlhyan.  In  ,  down  to  botwoen  I>,<>00  and  H.»,'»00  foet,  and 
several  elays — whiti'.  rod  and  small  pcn-t irms  of  tho  nppor  course  of  tho 
and  mica  occur  ;  al<o  hematite  and     ('henab,  of  the  Gan<^(rs  (.bdinavl),  and  of  tho 

(h)i(r:K     Kviiy  par!  oT  Tibet  is  tra  versed  by 
rfni«^(-s  of  iiionnrains  whieli  liave  their  cn-icfin 
t'itlier   iu   the   Knenlnn  on   the  north,  or  in 
tlio  'J'rans-.Sut!«\j  Jliinalayji  on  the  south. 
Ju'L\</titntf,    is      tlw   Sanserit   name    of    a 


\  and  al-;o  eopp(»i',  boih  at  Sinunnna 
lissar.  J{alla«pirh  yields  while  and 
1st  ones,  and  the  muLlled,  ri'd,  and 
id  blackish  of  the  '*  Ufw  n-d'*  ii;'i't>up. 
his  district,  detached  hills    arr  c  »in-  > 


•ticularly  in  the  i)er;/nnah   of  Uewa,    mountain,   lit.   bear-havini^,    (from  rik.>ha,  a 


'  of  considerable  siz(^  or  (Mmtiunaruv 
ntry  in  th(i  vicinity  of  those  hills 
Lfi-ally  bo  found  to  be  oeea])ieil  by 
irhur  tribe. 

'it/a.  Tho  two  sections  of  the  Jlinin- 
5ent  almost  insurnKninlablo  obstT'lcs 
unicaiion  bctw«H?nthe  ('onnt-icswiiich 


boar,  and  a  vat,  alll.v,  of  possession),  tho 
mountain  of  bears  is  part  of  tlio  Vindhya 
chain,  sepanitiui^  Alalwa  from  Kandetih  and 
Bi-rar. 

The  Ai'dvall  ehaiji  of  hills  iscoTinoctcd  by 
lower  ramies  with  tho  wrsl<'rn  extremity  of 
thij  Vindya    mount^iins    on    tlie    bonlers   of 


ido,  thereby  soparat ill ij    ihe  B<  ti  or    (iuzenit,    and  stretchin^^   from  S.  W.  to  N. 


t  Tibet  from  the  Jliiidn  family  of 
the  di.stinction  of  climato  is  not 
tively  marked,  both  raiiu-es  form-  '  ( 
lines  of  dcmarcariim  between  tlio 
\  dry  climate  of  Tibet  with  its 
f  trees,  and  tho  warm  and  humid 
of  India,  with  its  luxunanee  of  vege- 
t)dnctions. 

0  north  of  the  Eastern  irimalaya.  In 
es  a  vast   uidcnown   tnier,  in  whieii  ' 
,    ramify     t*lie     head    waters   of   tins 
c-Kianjj  which  is  identitied  bvC^hinese 


K.  nji  to  a  (jnnsiderable  di>t;i.iiee  'hoyond  Aj- 
mir,  in  the  diii-ction  of  Dolhi.  The  i-aiifje 
livides  J{aj|»uia.nah  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  Ibrmiiii^  the  division  between  tho  de- 
sort  on  tho  west  and  the  central  (able  land, 
li.  won  111  be  more  correct  to  say  the  level  of 
the  desert,  lor  tho  south-(?n stern  portion,  iii- 
cludimr  .1  oil  pur.  is  a  fertile  country.  Tho 
Aravali  chain  divides  the  tributaries  of  tho 
Indus  from  thobo  of  the  ("ian'_^es,  and  may 
luMico  b»'  reirardeil  as  a  continuation  of  tho 
:  Cis-Sutlej  cliMin  cW  tho  iiimnrnya,  win'rh 
hers  with  the  Neaj:^    Kin::(of  Cochin  '  lorminates  to  all  appearanet*   in  tho  plains 

;  near  Natian  in  Sirnmr.  In  like  manner,. 
Mntintnins^  the  mountains  of  Iinlti.  the  peuiiisuj.-i  of  Katiwar  may  be  eon- 
for  .']00  miles,  from  the  si>nrces  ol'th"  •  siderod  as  the  souflu.rn  termiiiatit)n  of  tho 
nd  Yasan  rivers,  from  7o'  to  tho  77"  Aitivali,  thouirh  sepamted  from  it  by  an 
he  sourci^  of  the  Nubra  river.  Holor  ■  alluvial  plain  boini»;  tlie  continuation  of  tho 
s  much  cold.  The  hij^her  mountain  water-slied,  ami  divitiing  tluj  stivams  flow- 
bounds  in  rock-erystal,  which  is  cron-  ;  in<^  tt)the  Gidi  4il'  Kuch  or  the  delta  of  the 
ly  called  the  bilor-stone  or  rock-crys-  i  Indus  from  those  that  flow  into  the  (juif  of 

Cam  bay. 

(!i-iffi'itl  Tiiih'n,  includinif  the  provinces  of 
AUahaijad  and  .M.alwa,  is  a  sironi^ly  marked 
iiiitunil  division,  the  o(mntry  north  of  tho 
Noibiidda.  Immi^i;  crossed  from  east  to 
v.'<»sr,  bv    the    Vindhva  mountains,  botwecn 


'ni  Tlhet  is  a  hiLjhly  mountainous  re- 
in^ on  both  sides  of  tlw  river  Indus. 
i  ionjrer  axis  directed,  like  that  river, 
luth-east  to  north-woNt.  It  is  bountlod 
north-cast  by  the  Kuonlnn  chain  of 
ins,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  tho 
3f  Yarkand.     On    the   south-east    its 


tin; 


o.»  = 


t2M^  of  north  latitude,  and 
their  eastern  extremity  is  continued 
ry  is  formed  by  the  ridj^o  which  |  onwards  towards  the  llMJmahal  hilU 
es  the  waters  of  tho  hidus  irona  those  j  which  jut  inro  trie  (ianEres  at  Siorycjully, 
Sanpu.  To  the  nortii-west  and  soiitl;-  Poi  ify,  nnd  l^attonL'ol  tab  about  Intitudc  25' 
s  bonndarie*?  are  sornewhjit  ar^»itrar;-,  12' noi-tli.  TIm'  N'lndhyn  raiJiro,  near  their 
the  political   division  oT   lii"  '.'oi-nt!—  *  W',.jtcni   ''xtiomity    i«jriin,    is  met    at    rit'hc 
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to  tributary  princes  who  hiivo  been  under 
Briti&li  protection  siueu  tbo  boginniiin;  of 
tbo  VJth  century.  It  is,  like  Ceutrui  ludia 
from  vvliicb  it  is  separated  by  tho  Aravali 
luouutaiuH,  from  l,iM)(>  to  2,1)00  feet  above 
the  level  of  tho  sea,  the  hind  declining  to  tlio 
west  towards  llio  valJey  of  tbo  Indus. 
Thout^b  deloj:^od  with  roin  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, from  tbo  nature  of  tbc  Boil  and  the  alv 
«cucc  of  all  contrivanco  to  preserve  the 
waters,  rauch  of  the  country  remains  a  de- 
sert;  Ulvvar,  Jcypore,  Kofjib,  Bundi  and 
ITdeporo  have  very  fair  land,  but  Jos- 
^elTnere,  Biekaneer  and  parts  of  Jodhpore  or 
Mar  war  are  particularly  baiTcn. 

Westward  of  the  J nTutna  nud  the  Aitivali 
range  tho  cotmtiy  ia  Hat,  with  but  few  hillSj 
and  gradually  dccHnuig  towards  the  valh^y 
of  tbo  luduj.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  coveitd 
with  saline  etllorescenco  ;  the  wat-cr  brnckish, 
and  far  below  th(^  surfnce,  ho  that  the  wells 
arc  fmqi  one  to  thi*ce  hnudre<i  feet  in.de[>th- 
The  Hnud-liills  of  tho  deyert  arc  soon  returhed, 
but  the  most  iutcrestitjg  object  in  this  arid 
Tcgioo,  aa  observed  by  Colot^^l  Tod,  is  tho 
Salt  river,  the  Looni;  with  its  toiiny  anus 
flowing  from  tlio  Aravali  to  ennch  the  best 
portion  of  the  principality  of'Jodhpoor,  and 
distinctly  marking  that  line  of  ever- shutting 
saud,  termed,  ii^  Hindu  gLogrnpliy,  Manios- 
thali,  corrupted  t<.)  Marwar,  The  Luoni  after 
a  course  of  more  than  thrcH3  hundred  miles, 
tenninati^M  in  the  gi'cat  sixlt  morRli  cJilled  th*? 
Hunn,  which  iyone  hruidrcd  and  fifty  miles  in 
length  and  about  8oventy  in  bresidth.  Thin, 
Colonel  Tod  cotisidtTs  as  having  been  formed 


celebiut^d  for  its  pa&tuni^ 
tho  herdii  of  cattle  which 
S.  country  al^  ib  very  fci 

Neihjhei'ties.  At  the  ( 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Indii 
its  various  bran  chess  of  1 
and  Kotagherri,  are  the 
greatest  absolnto  devatit 
and,  cxc  Hiding  as  they  tl 
8,UQ0  fect^  arc  par  ticulor 
strikingly  prominent,  o?| 
c^>mparatively  short  di^i 
shore  on  either  coast  of  tb 

The  Neilgherry  montii 
southern  part  of  Pcniusnlnl 
ern  Ghat^j  are  not  properly 
natives  so  cidl  tho  first  hU 
with  to  the  ^vest  of  tlie  hA 
mountain  tract  culled  tbc  a 
mences  1 1  °  20*  N»  soath 
tending  t«  IG  ®  N.  »ant 
river.  The  woeU»rn  ghi 
Cai>G  Coinorin  and  exti*ai 
Snrat  river,  whctnco  tlujy  i 
and  arc  li>st  aincmg  tl»e  hi 
pore.  The  Neilgbo-rriofe  aj 
10'  and  12  «^  N.  L.  and 
long,  bounded  on  the  tu 
land  of  Davanijputnanj, 
oi»en  country  of  Coiinljflil 
^lanaar  river,  a  branch  o] 
by  the  chnin  of  gbatits  an 
trict  of  Wynaad.  Tht^  Ijm 
t;iins,  inclnding  Unit  oj' 
covers  a  circumlermusu 
greatest  lott] 
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'Ac  Travaneore  group  of  MountainSj  pn> 
s  a  fitrikiug  analogy  to  the  Island  of 
Ion.  Thoy  arc  loftiest  at  the  extreme 
fch  of  the  district,  wlicre  they  stretch  east 
-west  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  soparat- 
the  districts  of  Dindigul  and  Mndtirn. 
iwithstiinding  the  pei*ennial  liumidity, 
rain-fall  at  Gonrtalam  is  only  40  inches ; 
tho  hills  aroand,  however,  it  is  doubtless 
<sh  gnroater. 

?helPtdney  or  Palnai  mountains  are  west 
Dindigal,  the  Animalay  south  of  Coiin- 
wr,  tho  Sltevaghiri  monntains  south-west 


The  Trana-Gangetic  pannsula  Aioantam 
system  may  be  compared  to  an  oat-stretched 
hand,  of  which  the  thumb  represents  the 
hills  of  Arracan,  the  fore- finger  the  ridgo 
which  terminates  in  Malacca,  the  little  finger 
the  Nanling  chain,  running  through  southern 
China  north  of  Canton  :  and  the  wrist,  tho 
depix'sscjd  edge  of  the  1al)lo-Iand  of  Thibet, 
from  which  its  waters  are  poureil  down  into 
the  Pacific,  through  valleys  corresponding  to 
the  ojienings  of  the  out^strctched  palm. 

The  Maliuj  Islnwh  lie  l)cyond  this  region 
and  fomi  a  third  link  in  tho  chain  of 
Madura,  and  the  ranges  near  Courtalnni,  I  countric.s  which  sopamto  Cliina  and  India, 
all  well  known.  The  remarkable  Palm,  ;  Thibet  \a  a  desert  of  lurched  and  frozen 
itinckia,  so  common  in  tho  Travaneore.  highlands  ;  the  Malay  Islands  nre  a  tropical 
intains,  is  not  known  in  Ceylon.  The  i  wilder no-^^s,  with  a  hot  and  moist  climate,  in 
er  palms  arc  CaryotA  urens,  an  Areca,  j  whieli  the  vei-y  oxubcranco  of  vegetable  life 
enix  farinifera,  and  one  or  two  species  of  j  has  preventctl  the  formation  of  civilized 
nmns.  societies   or    a  numerous  population  ;  whilo 

^kanda,  A  hill  range  in  the  MnramRaon  i  tho  int<^rn-.c5<lint^«  countries  in  the  south  re- 
■indariofthc  Chanda  District,  forms  tlie  .  senible  <  he  3Ialay  Islands  on  tho  extreme 
^est  portion  of  a  wild  mountain  region  1  north  oftlu^  Thibetan  hifrblnnds.  From  tho 
thousand  feet  abovo  the  sea,  on  the  '  southern  Rlop(?s  of  the?  Himalaya  issues  tho 
Jnit  of  whicli,  encircled  by  chain  Vipofl  ;  Ganges  river,  while  from  the  dnpnrss(»il  (idgo 
31  of  hills,  all  covered  with  the  dons(!st  |  of  the  Tliib(?tM!i  pijitcni,  tlie  river  ]3rah- 
Bt,  stands  far  fix>m  human  habitation,  |  niapootra  descends  into  the  hii^hly  cultivated 
3ld  fortress  of  Tepa garb.  !  and  populous  plain  of  Hindostan,    8tndded 

ho  Continent  of  Aiia  is  crossed  by  a  •  with  iiistorical  eiti.^s,  such  as  Uenares,  Delhi, 
•t  dcsei't',  ext<>nding  fmm  the  Caspian  al-  ami  CJalcuLt!^.  From  the  eastern  bide  of  tho 
k  to  the  gates  of  Pekiu  and  the  Yc^Uow  same  lU'ck  of  laud  there  niiss,  in  iho 
To  the  south  of  this  wilderness  lies  a  ojipositc  dii-ection,  the  Yantr-ise-Kiang, 
>n  divided  into  northern  and  southern  j  throuirli  a  broad  alluvial  vrilh y,  cxj»anding 
5  l)y  tho  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  and  '  into  tiie  plain  of  Cbina,  the  lic-lust,  tliu  lx)st 
ofty  Nanling  mountains,  which  run  fiom  eulti\'at<d,  wvA  tiie  niont  (leuM^ly-jv-opled 
tetcm  extremity  to  the  shores  of  the  ,  region  of  the  globe.  The  Yanii-tSi-Kiang, 
Re,  opposite  tho  island  of  Formosa.  To  i- navigable,  liy  j-.nkfi  (jf  fifty  tout-,  up  to 
iorth  of  this  mountain  v^-all  are  Thibet  j  the  jri'eat  bend,  where  it  tarns  eastwaixl. 
China,  separated  by  the  Yunglinir  monn-  '  Till  very  roeently,  the  v.liulo  traflic  l>c- 
'  ;  to  the  south  (if  tho  same  barrier  are  tween  China  and  Kn gland  was  cjiri  ied  on 
Plains  of  Hindustan  and  the  valleys  of  the  at  Cantmi,  l^y  eon\cyinL'  tlu^  produce  of 
•Chinese  countries,  thc«e  two  t^eogmphi-  .  the  interior  over  the  jiasse:;  of  the  Natding 
'i"cas  being  sepai'atM   by  the  hills  of  Ar-    rr.onntains,    while   the    tnjiiie    between   tho 

a.  Beyond  the  Trans-Gangetic  peuin-  i  same  ei?ntr;d  revious  and  Hn.>.  ia  was  con- 
tilicro  is  a  third  region — theWalay  arehi-  |  ducte^l  at  Kiaehta,  a  ]»Iaee  efiually  remotr, 
Xo.  Thibet  is  ,\  vast  expanse  of  plains,  it  Ix'ing  beyond  the  IissehMn  inouiitpiiiS  and 
X  and  valleys,  rising  from  a  table  land  of    the?  desert  -i^  Shanio. 

X)  feet  in  elevation  ;  as  lofty,  indeed,  as  i  Kfn'yuj/t'.  lIiV.<.  The  n ndul;; I oiy  cnii- 
^Ximmit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Thrown  np,  !  ni*-'.ee^  (f  tlu'  Klia:^.-y'i  country,  somu 
irwac^   within    a   very   recent  gi^^lojAeal  !  1,0(K)     to    ^',(>oO    fret   aisMve     the   level    of 

b,  by  some  stu]X)ndo  us  volcanic  force,  w«' '  the    fua.   fiVc   (I.tt.-d   with    ivrrv!p.:  «;r  hugo 
embedded   in    \is   soil    the  remains  of .  niipojivli.  vl       mj.;  timI     piii;':.i    ;i!nl    tjibiilav 

zikls  which  still  exist  in  the  t«.pid  plains  :.!  .ns,  ;r]!prrt:.!  '.p  Wvw.  iv  four  rudo 
.dia.  Sun^ounded  on  all  sides  by  vast  ;  i;  i .  1:.  .-i'  .:|r>T  lur:i(«'  lii  .:  'Liove.  v-ero 
atain-bulwarks,  it«  lowest  eh-vatlun  loiiiid  a  im  ...liy  :...:.r;)i.^!i,M'i.\-l".:  of  j.!!-;  !sir,  the 
a  to  be  at  its  south-eastorn  corner — atth*-  t;illi  si  (X  \  Iii^.-li  \\:i:  :;n  i'ctt  ca\*..  of  the 
t,  in  Bhoi*t,  where  it  joins  t,he  Indo-  ';:^»I;T!(^  ♦?  Tj-cI  i.inad,  n'ld  2  feet  8  iiiehca 
LORO  countri'?s,  and  whence  th'^y  expand  't'liei:  :  .umI  jr?  { LtM  «.f  laeli  \\a.<  a  ilolnien  or 
Tig  mountain  i-angcs,  which  spread  out  _er«'>nlecM  <'r',p«j;'n  ij'i].;,t,  iy  ;i." -.ntle  jueecbof 
*  lie  libs  of  a  fciu  Ud   thev   uppnifich.    the.    rrirl:    wjm'.   f|v   •  ..  ;  .;   ■■,!,  ,.i*  ■.;!i!«  •! 'vu;;  :'i*i 


f5t*)nc  ol"  sjilt,  iMaisflinisr,  tlii»  i^rissy  si  one. 
&t'.,  jiisL  ;is  in  Wjili»>,  l\«iii?:;ion  AInwr 
sij^niMivs  llu?  Irill  dl'  tlio  bi^  slonc,  :iii(l  in 
Brittany,  a  iniMiliii-,  is  a  sfnmliui'',  atnl  a  dol- 
men a  tahlosfono,  it(\  Tlic  n'Sfnililamv  of 
<hc  barrov.s  and  tlinr  (ront-'nts  Avilli  Ihc 
crimilcrlis,  t^'c,  <o  tin.'  Diui.lical  n«inains 
which  Mjv  discov.Tcd  in  iho  nnciiMit  seat.**  (»f 
the  (,'(hi(»  nic(i  in  Knioiu'.  is  loo  exact  and 
iinnarkMhlc  to  l)ea»*c<Min(c'd  l'.»r  on  atiy  oiWv 
H:ip])osition  Dwni  than  of  their  di-nvalion 
Innn  ihc?  sanjc  (uiLrn.  Hcnc^  th(»  ]'"opli'  who 
inlrodiu*i?d  l)rni«iiral  rites  into  India  innsL 
liavo  l)roa<rht  thcMu  with  ilioni  IVoin  Cciind 
Asia,  and  tlu-y  nm-l  luivo  ontoiiMl  Jn(b*a  ;jt  a 
pi'i-iodas  I'iiily  as  the  intioibuMioii  ol'  Druidi- 
cal  rites  into  iMivopo. 

T/ie  Avii  ami  Miilinjnii  Jiro^'iz/rr/'/.s  run  paral- 
lel ic)  the  hist,  l)'.»inir  j»:iv<'n  oil'  iVoni  Mn> 
sno\v(;lad  inonntainsorKast  'r^)i't  a]ul,thonirli 
nipidly  diniinishinpf  in  I'lcvalion  aiccontiniied 
almost,  tf)  liio  c'(|n:itor. 

a.  Upon  the  ritrht  hank  of  tln^  Irnwadi 
the  TiionTirains  o]ij)osifo  Tlian  Vim  V.)v;i.  in 
lat.  N.  'Jt=  :^<iV  i.Micr.  K.  (Jr.  'Ji'.-  ::i  ;'  b.ive 
an  avera.irc  heivfliJ"-  of  from  Ci.oMn  t.>  7.<""<>  !'■. 
One  of  tlie  hiLdn-st,  the  sinnnnr  tif  wh.ieh  i; 
visible  Ironi    tlic   vaiiey,   reacncs    apn:irent!v 

b,  Weslwanl  (»!'  Let  \y.v.\  Zin  Yova,  :it  a 
b'ttle.  distance  Iron!  tbe  li-iif  hani:  H.-it.  X. 
t!4='  'IT  ^r  Ion-  K.  Cir.  !'.V  :.(>'  j;/'),  (he 
Biimmits  (tt'  the  mountains  alinin  ;i  heii^ht.  of 
'J,«M)0  feet. 

/•.     Jleiijhis  of  eOO  mid  ovon  I.On"  feet  are 
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considered  the  hi.st.  cleviiti* 
direetion  of  tIio  rhaiu  or  li 
tnrbanco.  Tho  most  clevs 
tho  Yoniah    ciiain  appears 

.  whence  these  southern  h 
where  the  Oakkaii   and  TIk 

;  derive  their  sonnte,   fallinij 

■  rivers,  on  the  oast  and  Kout 
the  chain.  Dr.  AlcClelhiiid  es 

,  'iO'JU  feet  above  the  sea,  oi 
the  Zainavee  and  Phamirj 
sentin;^  steep,  and  inaeeossilj 
Mfjlutj  Vrunitinh^  The  < 
tentls  alonrj  the  Malay  IVi 
conspicuous  and  is  cuntinuoi 
Jhinca  and  Jhlliton.  and  y 
traced  as   far  as   the   north 

'  This  rant,^o  abuiinils  in  ni 
(jveids,  in  it  mining  opci 
su(»d  Avith  crrcat  success, 
the  strata^  owincr  to  its  cent 
i  ?  1  Of  beei  i  1  i  1 1 1  e  d  i  st nrbcil  by 
which  have  shaken  the  co 
Imnd.  Tho  prodnciiveness 
of  the  ^r-ilay  Veninsnla  ami 
of  Bjinea  i>>  \vi-!l  known.  T 
consiilered  as  the  b;iek  h" 
Asiatic  15ank  which  exttMid 
]>el:e.n)  fro* a  the  south-e:i: 
A.sia  to  a  distaruro  of  n earl 
fact  in  wit  hill  •"•'>  miles  of  C 
tla;  snutii-wesr  extremity  ot 
bur  ihe-o  is  a  spaci?  of  near 
whi«:h  no  sr>nndin«;s  have  b 
Tiuftra.  which  lies  on  i^-^  wi 
ii  "11  ..'il';-  -'i  'I  r-i  volivi'.ic  ; 
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tcoaat  of  that  island.  Here  it  again  dis- 
aii'«,  and  only  shows  itself  again  on  tlic 
th  const  of  Java,  where  it  ceafien  entirely : 
remaining  portion  of  this  Island,  with 
laps,  a  part  of  the  north-oast  extremity, 
g  either  of  volcanic  formatiun  or  of  all  n- 
rfeposit.  It  is  i-athor  singular  that  tiie 
>rated  teak- tree,  which  abonnds  on  iho 
bojan  part  of  this  range,  but  is  not  found 
iruco,  is  again  met  with  here,  the  pro- 
tg  part  of  the  north  side  of  Javn,  be- 
1  Sumarang  and  Sraha^-a,  being  a  vast 
IVn'ost,  from  the  timl>ep  of  wiiioh  the 
Or  portion  of  the  shipping  employed  in 
r^hipelago  is  constructed.  Java  is  tlie 
i«land  in  the  eastern  schs  in  which  the 
ti'oo  is  indigenous,  nor  will  it  thrive  in 
3lcanic  parts  of  the  island  where  its  cul- 
on  has  been  attempted.  This,  whijili 
1 30  c.'illcd  the  Cumbojaii  I'ange,  is  also 
11  minerals,  especially  the  llorneon  part 
where  large  quHntitios  of  gold  and 
''  diamonds  are  obtained  by  the  miners, 
w-olcanic  islands  of  the  Archipelago  also 
I  in  metfds,  gold-dust  being  found  at  the 
•his  of  many  of  iho  mountain  stream?',  but 
es  not  exist  in  veins,  as  in  tho  ^Malayan 
nsnlaaud  rho  west  coast  of  Borneo,  these 
leappJi^'^jntlybeen  broken  up  by  thevio- 
convulsioiis  to  which  tliese  islands  have 
subjected. 

€riutth  iiitd    Tcnnff^'eriiiiy  iho   Tenasserim 
inces    exloml    for  about  six  degrees  of 
xdo  along  the   east  shores  of  tho  Bay  of 
•"al.       In    breadth    they  seld<jm   exceed 
i  than  one  deforce  of  longitude,  but  their 
retains  are  of  considerable  height.    From 
I,  on  the  east,  these  provinces    are  sepa- 
i  by  an  interrupted  ranj^e  of  ni(»untains, 
iionally   rising   to    7,i)0f»    or  8,000  foet 
,     but     their     jreneral     height   to      tho 
1  is  about  IjOOo,  diminishing  in  passing 
iwanl.s  to  0,000  feet  or  l(\ss.     The  main 
stion  of  this  range  is  north  and  simth  : 
being  also  the  general  direct i(m   of  the 
:  line,  of  the  minor  and  outlying  ranires 
ills,  and,   therefore,  of  the  rivers.     The 
igical  structure  is  tolerably  simple,  al- 
«rh  at  first  sight  apparently  complicated 
tho  great   disturbances  to    which  tin; 
B   have    Ixjen    subjectf^d.     The   central 
c  is  of  granite,  occasionally,  but  not  un-  ! 
gently    of  a    syenitic    chaiiicter ;  itself ' 
i^rsed  by  thick  veins    of  hirge  crysialine  : 
athic  granite,  and  often  ;ih»ng   its  outer  ! 
s,  or  near   its  junction,  with   overlying 
M,  chai-acterized  by  the  presence    of  tin-  ' 
5  as  an  ingredient   of  the  mass  <iissemi- 
1  amoug  the  other  mineral  constituents. 
fi7'anitc  axis  is  succeeded  by  liighly  me-  ' 
'pbio  rocks  of  a  giicistio:>c   and  luicacc-  ' 


.\ 
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I  ous  character,  themselves  cut  up  .  ynjnior- 
1  ous  veins  of  granite,  which,  howevi  ^^  ^^^ 
i  extend  far   from  the  junction.     Upi  f}|^e 
!  is  a  gi-eat  accumulation  of  bluish  and^^^^^. 
j  black  earthy  beds,  thinlf  laminated,  o»^j„. 
bedded  grits,and  of  pseudo-porphyritic  . 
the  normal    character    of  which    is   a 
.  earthy  rock  with  small    iiTegularly  dissci 
I  nated  subery.stalino  felspar,  passing,  on  t^ 
I  Olio  hand,  into  slates,  and,  on  the  other,  in^ 
grits,  often  coarse  and  conglomeretic.  Theso^ 
liai'der  rocks  form  all  the  higher  gi'onpds  of 
the  outer  ranges  of  hills.     This  series  being 
best  seen  in  tho  southern  province  of  Mer- 
gui   has  V)een   previ(nisly  called  the  **Mer- 
gui*'    series.     The  total  thickness  is  abont 
*J,000  feet.     It  is  succeeded  unconformably 
by  Inird   sandstones   in   thick   and  massive 
.  l)ods,  with  their  earthy  partings,  generally 
'  of  ivddish  tints,   oc^casionally  deep  red  and 
yellowish.     A  i'ew  beds  are  slightly  calcare- 
ou.s,  and  in  the  upper  portion  a  few  thin  and 
irregular   bands   of  earthy   bluo   limestone, 
occur.     Above  these  rest  abont    200  feet  of 
\  soft  sandstone  in  thin  beds,  upon  which  ap- 
:  parontly  rests  the  massive  limestone   of  the 
:  country  so  largely  seen  near  to  Moulmein. 
1  The  thickness  of  tho  entire  group   is  abont 
I  6,U00  feet,  and  as   some  of  its  members  are 
I  best  seen  in  the  northern   province  of  Monl- 
J  mein,  it  has  provisionally   been  called  the 
t  "  ^Eoulmein"  series.     To  determine  the  age 
]  of  the  older  of  these  two  groups  (the  Mer- 
gui)  there  are  no  data.     The  aspect  of  much 
of  tho  rocks  is  very  similar  to  the  trappean 
ashes  and  fel stones  so  abundant  in  the  Silu- 
rian rocks  of  Great  Britain,  while  others  are 
lithologically  like  Devonian;    but  these  re- 
semblances are  very  deceptive.     The  age  of 
the  Moulmein  series  is,  however,  tolerably 
defined  by  its  organic  contents.  These  appear 
to  tix  tho  ago  of  tho  griiup   as  distinctly  car- 
boniferous.    Tho  whole  of  these  rocks  were, 
subsc(piently  to  their  induration  and  distur- 
bance, widely  and  greatly   denuded,  and  on 
their  upturnt*d  edges  at  intervals  is  found  a 
series  of  conglomerates   and   sandstone  and 
imperfectly  coherent  shales,  with  thick  beda 
of  coal,  generally  of  lignitic  character.  None 
of  the  conglomerates   are  coar.<!e  ;  the  sand- 
stones are  line,  gritty,  and  pebbly,  or  clean 
white  quart zose  grits  ;  the  shales  thinly  la- 
minated ;    the  coal  itself  thinly    disposed  in 
thin  ilaky    lamina',   with    earthy  streakings 
marking  its    structure.     In    addition  to  the 
total    nnconfoiTuity   of  these   rocks,  the  im- 
bedded  organic  remains   are  cpiit^  distinct- 
They     consist     of     dicotyledonous     plants 
(leaves)    belonging    to    the    group    of  the 
Lauracea\     and    probably     to     the    genus 
Luurophylhim  of    Coppcrt,      In    the  thin 
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papery  w^^  which   orerlio   the  coal  are 
tilso  rcfflP®  ^^  ^^^*  (scales,   Ac)  of  a  fresh- 
witter  3M«.cter ;    the   whole  referring  the 
bodii  t^  very  recent  cjxich,  probnhly  corrcs- 
pcmif^  in  part  to  ttc  pliocene  of  European 
It  ia  curious  to  notice  here  the  ab* 
iiycoal  in  the  carboniferous  rocks 
^,   V- ^  aiitl  its   abundant   presence   in   those 
J  Ai  r  ]>t3da.  The  total  thickness  of  these  beds 
/  ^s  not  exceed  900  to !  ,000  ft.   They  are  never 
/Contmuonsiy  trnceable ;  they   occur  heaped 
up  against  and  sepamted   by  the  projecting 
ndge^j  of  the  higher  grouiida,  and  niaefc  have 
been  deposited  when  the  physical  conforma- 
tion of  the  country  was  very  similar  to  thai 
now  existing*      They  appear  t-o  be  the  result 
of  a  series  of  fresh-water  deposits,  formed 
in  small  hike- /ike   expansions  along  the  Hoes 
of  the  great  drainage  valleys  of  the  country, 
und  to  mark  a   Hue  of  general  and  greater 
depression  between   the  main  ridge  *of  hills 
dividing  Siam   from  the   British  dominions, 
and  the  outer  ridges   which   occur  between 
this  and  the  sea.     The  direction  of  the  main 
drainage  of  the  country  is  determined  by  the 
direction  of  these  ranges,  and  is  discharged 
into  tho  sea  through  narrow  rocky   gorges, 
which  have  a  directioa  nearly  east  and  west, 
and  %vhich  arc  due  to  lines  of  breakage  and 
dislocation*      To   this   is  due    the    sudden 
alt<;ration  in  the  direction  of  tho  cooracs  of 
the  larger  rivers,  as  may  be  seen  on  maps. 

llocks  similar  to  those  sitnated  in  tho 
Touaaaerim  proWncoa  extend  northwards 
up  the  course  of  the  Sal  ween  RiveUp 
and  into  tho  adjoining  distrifets  of  Burmah^ 
to  the  north -oast  of  Pegu.  And,  also,  close 
to  tho  capital  of  Burniah,  and  stretching 
nearly  north  and  south,  as  far  as  examined, 
high  ridges  of  mctamorphic  rocks  arc  again 
met  witli,  consisting  of  gneiss,  micaceous 
schists,  and  highly  crystalina  limestones, 
occaaionally  of  a  fine  white  colour,  and 
largely  used  by  tho  Burmese  for  flculpture. 
But  tho  great  valley  of  the  Irawady  ia, 
throughout  a  very  large  extent  of  its  course, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a  thick  series  of 
rocks,  chiefly  sandstones  but  with  massive 
limostoues  also,  which  are  locally  rich  in 
fossils,  and  which  from  their  evidence,  may 
bo  clearly  referred  to  the  Eocene  period. 
These  stretch  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as 
far  north  aa  Pugahn,  l>eyond  which  the 
higher  grounds  recede  from  the  river  banks ; 
but  they  are  in  all  probability  continued 
thenco  into  Muni  poor,  and  bo  united  with 
tho  nummulitic  rocks  of  the  Khasia  and 
Cachar-HiUs,  These  rocks  have  been  con- 
siderably disturbed  and  broken,  but  have  a 
j>eDca'a]  and  prevailing  strike  nearly  north 
id  aoutbj  vrhigU  strike,  tiiioughf>ut  many 
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miles,  hnfi  determincMl  Ifie  g«iii 
the  river  Iniwndy.  Tbetf 
considerable,  certainly  ej^ceedtsi^  5»t^ 
Above  these  EooeDO  rocks,  aii4  raiftiiqj 
them  with  slight  nnocmfomiily*  is  a 
ofl>ed9ofno  very  gi'^'t^  ihtokneamd 
ii^rxzQd  by  an  abundance  of  gypiHii 
minuted  in  thin  layers  and  vetotf^iali 
lower  bods  of  which  oectir  tbo  dipl 
clays  and  of  vegetable  matter,  frtun  I 
are  derived  tbn  large  suppli^ 
leum*  These  rocks  are  wcill 
nan  kyoung  i  ■  *  stream  of  fiftii  * 
and  are  traceable  northwards  to  i 
rapura.  In  the  b<5ds  which  app 
the  uppermost  part  of  this  grottpv  l>ot  f 
may  possibly  belong  to  anoth 
series,  are  found  some  of  tlie  I 
the  larger  animals  which 
in  tliis  district.  About  fortv  i 
Amarapura  we  again  ; 
shales,  and  coal,  rest 
the  mctamorphic  rot 
cd  by  remains  of  die  > 
lar  to,  if  not  identical  wtth, 
the  coal-yielding  group  of  the 
provincoa,  and  whicli  are  thenrfoi 
to  the  same  age  (pliocene).  Tkis| 
far  as  examined,  proved  of  no  | 
or  thickness.  Of  fossils  found 
by  Mr*  Oldham,  dnrinjf  bis  ootofi 
with  the  Embassy,  be  notes 
ing:— 

Elephant,  tnsk  and  lower  j»w,  Sp 
3i  astodo  n ,  lo  wer  y-x  v. .  ;  i  u  u  u  1 1 j  b 
Rhinoceros  tooth 
Tapir  ?  lower  ja.v,  .     ,      .     , 

Deer, 

Sus  P    or    Mcrycopotamiiav 
cranium,     ^     .     ,     ,     ,    , 


Gavial,  fmgment^^ 
Pachydormata,   Banet^ 
Ruminants, 
Crocodile, 
Tortoise, 

I,       l^^g% 
Undistinguished,    „ 

CUittfitic  atpeci,     Thn    v 
snch  mountama  aa  Ih©  Ai; 
side,  and  tho  leo  side  tho  dry  i£  i 
India,  each  side   of   the  motmt 
alternately  the  wet    and    iXie  dr 
change  in    tho    previitling   dir 
wind.  India  is  in  on©  of  Iboi 
Fi'om  October  to  Atirjl  l!ic  north  J 
prevail;   they   c 
Bengal    water  tuci.^..    ». 
during  this   season,   tltc   wn^tm^l 
this  bay  and  *^*-  *^.y.^-i-  - 
This  range  1 
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the  AxidoR  of  Peru  holds  to  the  ^onth  |  ft^t^.  Tlic  Doklmn  follows  nex.  , 
trade**,  it  first  cook  and  thcu  relieves  -<''^i-'~v*:'>" /«-«* —  o  oko  r.^^  aP  omcr 
1  of  their  moisture,  and  they  tumble 
u  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ghauts, 
ivian  like,  copl,  rainless,  and  dry; 
roforo  that  narrow  strip  of  country 
recn     the   Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  Sea 

Id,  like  that  in  Peru  between  the  Andes  \  pindi    3,787     Icet,    Peshawar    1,280    fcJ 
tlie   Pacific,   remain   without   rain  for  I  The  Himalaya  rises,  in   general,   so  iibmp 
were  it  not   for   the   S.  W.  monsoon,  ,'  ly  above  the  plains,  and    the  latter,  particu 


of  elevation  (Satara  2,252  feet,  A"  ,  , 
1,855  feet).  In  Malwa,  Beriu-,  an^i^.*^ 
none  of  the  larger  places  reach  tho  .*'!*'? 
of  2,400  foot.  Seoni  2,133  feet,  ""^^^^ 
1,880  feet,  while  the  principal  st?*' 
of      tho       Panjab    are     lower    still   (I?^ 


ch  prevails  in  India  andnot  in  Peru, 
fter  the  north-east  trades   have  blown 


larly  in   the  western   regions,   are   in  them-  - 
selves  of  such  an  elevation,  that   even  in  tho  \ 


the  end  of  their  season,  which  in  ,  lower  parts  of  the  villogo8,thero  ai-c 
a  ends  in  April,  tho  great  arid  plaii  s  ;  i^  any  points  of  less  altitudo,  than  1  000  feet 
Central  Asia,  of  Tartaiy,  Thibet,  and  I  [^^^e  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  Hinialaya, 
igolia,  become  heated   up;  they  rarefy  I  "»«     """^b^r  of  places  inhabited     by    tho 

air  of  the  north-oaat  trades,  and  i  7*^^^^«  »«  ^V'^P'^^^^^vely^^^^J^'^ificant;  whilo 
Be  it  to  ascend.  This  rarcfaction  and  I  t^*|  Por>i^l'^!'\^"  ^^acjies  its  niaxin.um  m  tho 
.nt,  by  their  demand  for  an  indraught,  I  '''^\'  beh  oflifo   rising   from    3  000  to  8,000 

felt  by  tho  air  which  tho  south-east  \  ^^^^  ^'"\  *'?<5^s  of  man  and  his  dwelling 
.0  winds  bring  tx)  the  equatorial  P^*^««  ^??»"^^°?«^H'y*od>sapi>ear  at  11, 000 
drums  of  the  Indian  Ocean :.  it   rushes    ^""^^  ^"^*  «^'^*^  ^^?«^-  ^    ^,       „.      , 

r  it  into  the  northern  hemisphere  i  1"  .«omo  provinces  of  the  Himalaya, 
Bupply  the  upward  draught  from  the  ,  ^^«Pecially  m  Nepal,  Kainaon,  and  Garh- 
tcdpkins   as  the   soutli-west  monsoons.!'^?*'      "*f/^y       villages       ai-e    desertod     m 


forces  of  diurnal  rototiou  nssist  to 
9  these  winds  their  wcstinp;.  Thus  the 
lb-east  trades,  in  certain  parts  of  the  In- 
1  Ocean,  are  converted,  during  tho  snin- 


wintor,  thon^h,  as  fur  as  ivgnrds  their 
elevation,  and  the  solid  conHtruction  of 
the  houses,  they  might  very  well  be  inhabit- 
ed throughout  Uio  year.  The  natives,  how- 
and  early  autumn;  into  south- west  mbn-  **^'*"''  prolcr  removing  to  villages  less  clcvat. 
IB.  Tlicwj  then  con.o  from  the  Indian  !  %'  7^"''';  *''*'y /I''/'''^  *^°  ""'"l^"'".  'no"*»'«- 
•n  and  Sea  of  Arabia  loaded  with  mois- '  \''^I^*«  (Alpeuhuttcn)  areas  little  used  in 
^and,  striking  with  it  perpendicularly  *'">"' "^'''y-"*-  "«  ^^»*?  •"..th"  Alps.  Tho 
i  the  Ghaut.s  precipitate  upon  that  nar- I  T  ."'■*'  Stands,  "  Kar.k-,"  for  sheep  and 
strip  of  laud  between  this  range  and  |  ^^""r  «'"^*''' ,«'™.  f'«- **"'  '"ostpart,  m  low 
Arabian  Sea  an  amount  of  water  that  is  «l«^ftt"'"S  anJ  at  no  great  distance  from  tho 
y  a6toni8hi..g.  Here,  then,  are  not  only  '  r'}l'"f\  I"  *"<■' ^""t'er  country  bordering 
Conditions  fCr  causing  more  rain,  now  on  '  j'^'^^  '""''l*  of  sheep  and  goats  ai-e  useii  for 
west,  now  on  the  east  side  of  this  mouu-  ;  *''?  <™n«l'Oft  "f  «iM-ehan(lizo.  Ihey  are 
.  range,  but  the  conditions  also  for  the  '  '''■•\«'"  T'/,,  °  P'^''^'-'^*"  ^'l'*-'*'  l'^'^^"  *'* 
it  copious  precipitation.  The  fall  ofrainK™"»  («  full  grown  sheep  cany n.g  about 
Ac  western  slopes  of  the  Ghauts  some-  "'''■'"'  Pon"ds),  an.l  return  at  the  end  of  the 
E«  reaches  the  enormous  depth  of  twelve  i  **"'"?";'•  ^^'th  "'l/'  "^nd  bomx 

ift*cn  inches  in  one  day.  ,  .    ^\  '  !V»"'^"°."'.«  '"  *'"-' ^"IJ^'fJ'^',  S""'* 

.    ■,      or    '■     /y  ..        XL  •      w  7,150  feet,  Darjiling    0,905  feet,  Massnri 

'hose  wmds  of  Inuia  then  continue  their  i  c,849  fwt,  &c.  They  are  at  present  confined 
rse  to  tho  Himalaya  Hingo  as  dry  winds.  1 1„  the  outer  ranges,  at  a  distance  of  4()  or  60 
BrOBsing  this  range,  they  are  subjected  to  ■  .njies  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
•wer  temiicratnrc  than  that  to  which  they  Though  tho  interior  of  the  Himalaya  would 
■o  expo-sed  in  crossing  the  Ghanta.  Here  afford,  perhaps,  many  spots  more  desirable, 
y  crop  more  of  their  moi.sture  m  the  I  ;„  p^int  of  coolness  and  dryness,  the  want  of 
pe  of  snow  and  niin,  and  then  pa.ss  over  roads  has  hith.-rto  rendei-cd  all  approaches 
■■the  thirsty  lands  beyond  with  scarcoiy  ,  exceedingly  difficult,  aud  to  an  invalid  even 
■gh  vapour  m  them  to  make  even  a  cloud.  |  dangerous.  Chini,  a  most  salubrious  place 
ace  they  ascend  into  the  upper  air,  there,  i„  Kanawur  (9,096  feet),  has  been  con- 
xeome  counter  current*  in  the  general  j  nected  with  Simla  by  a  road  executed  by 
«n  of  atmospherical  circulation.  j  order  of  Loi-d   Dalhousie.     Also  Srinagger, 

timid  Llfi'.     The  elevated   towns  and  :  tho  capitiil  of  the  valley  of  Kashmir    (5,i.4ti 
Ses  iu    Mysore    aro     in    great     num- I  ft.),  has  of  late  bircoine  ca.sy  of  access  from 
at   a    height  of  2,000    or   ^,000  feet.  \  sovenil  parts  of  tho  Panjab.     In  tho  summer 
S<>lur  2,91U   feet,   Scringapatam   2,5jS    of  1S61  there  were  iu  Kashmir  about  thi-co 
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lilitordf      including     ladies     aiid 


mats,  tifrGVH  ascend  to   11,000 

ft  tnV  Il^i^^t^il*ytt ;  they  are  Tj(»t,  liowever, 

',    Western   '1  ibet.  or    the    Ktienlnuo, 

Is  timy  be  niefc  with  in  the  Himalaya 

^,.u    Western  Tibet   even   at    l:i,0<JtJ  or 

pO  ft;    on  tho    Kidarkanta   (12,4t:J0  ft.) 

t?    domestic  cr\fc     is     common    in    Tibet. 

-  are  the  rtonipfininns  ot  tfie  Tibet  phep- 

.  L    IS,  whom  thoy  fulhiw  ovcrpjif*ses  excecd- 

/^tn^  1S,OOU  ft,*   without  apparently  any  pur- 

iicnlar    difficulty.        A    greater   vai'iety    of 

tvild  8poeic3  also  exist  in  ditterenfc  parts   of 

Hij^h  Asia. 

Jackals  are  found  in  tho  Kamknrura 
between  16,G<>0  and  17,000  ft.  Hod^Hon 
njentlons  two  fipeeies  of  toxes  in  Enist^cru 
Tib^it.  Wolves  are  not  known  to  fre<pient 
tile  Himalaya  proper,  but  they  are  found  in 
Western  Tibet,  and  close  to  tho  Karakorum 
pass  (18,345  ft.) 

The  wild  yak,  the  existence  of  which  in 
tlie  wild  state,  hfts  been  doubted,  and  tho 
kifiricf,  five  to  six  species  of  wild  «heep  and 
L,^nat8;  hai'es  and  mice  are  as  found  high  as 
10,000  to  17,00n,  In  the  Himalaya,  tho 
number  of  species  of  snakos  and  iVo^s  rapid- 
Jy  decrease  with  height,  but.  lizards  remain 
nearly  tho  same  between  1^000  to  15,000  ft. 

Butterflies,  are  found  in  the  Himalaya  to 
13,000  ft.,  in  Western  Tibet  and  Tnrkistau 
even  16^000  ft,,  as  localities  of  p*^rmanent 
habitation.  Beetles  probably  follow  the 
highest  formation  of  grassiy  turf  in  the 
Himalaya,  as  well  as  in  the  Alps.  The 
upper  limit  of  mo^r^aitoes  is  at  about  8,500 
ft.,  and  the  peepsi  make  themselves  very 
troublesome  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya  during 
the  rainy  season  as  hi^jh  as  1*3.000  ft.  As  in 
the  Alps^  the  new  fields  of  the  glaciers  are 
often  covered •  with  the  remains  of  insects 
carried  up  by  the  ascendin^r  current  to 
18,u00  and  even  19,000  ft.  Pomesric  ani- 
mals, such  as  sliecp,  p^oat^  tame  yaks, 
liorses,  and  dogs,  fellow  man  across  the 
lii^rhest  passes  between  Turkestan  and 
Tibet,  the  two -humped  Bactrian  camel  even 
being  used  as  a  beast  of  burden.  When 
without  a  load,  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  bringing  these  cameU  even  over  the 
steeper  passea  of  the  Himalaya*  Tiie 
existence  of  infosoria  fcems  &  little 
subject  to  limitation  by  height  in  the 
Himalaya,  or  tho  other  chains  of  Hi^^h  Asia, 
as  in  the  Alps*  In  a  few  small  fragments, 
ifvhieh  were  chipped  oft*  from  the  rocks  on  the 
T •  f  ^  . ;  II  pass  { iJU,459  ft.),  Prof  Ehi-enberg 
their  presence,  and  even  fouiid 
tucm  nut  insigDificaut    in   quantity  ;  he  dis- 
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covcvfod  two  0ped6i»  iteir  to| 

(if  these  inftt^jria    d       '" 
id€»ntity  in  txlcrnmX 
that   had  forttierlr  bet!^  co 
liostt, 

refjeiaii&n.     The    extent 
plantss  «»f    Euritpe     ab  itm! 
ojily   lately  beeti    ki- 
species  have    been 
into   India,    and  'a    r  i 

plants,     many    of     itit  m      i 
spiciions  in  Eoropo»  mnjffo   frtn 
of  the  Levant  and  the   Bisick  ^ 
mHhiya.     This    U  the    more 
the  HimaUya  rango  is,  in  id 
really,  conneeted  vrifcb  thi» 
of  the  (Iji^nian,  or  iv 
i  or  those  of  Asia  M\i 
jnnsn    of    Asm    sinks   t<i    the 
Afghanistan,  rising  again  imif 
peaks       Thd   CWjda*  colue 
WalL)    rangea    frnm    the 
Black  Sea  t<i  the   liimikUw. 
Ulmua  campcstris,    «*-'*^'-    ^ 
orientalis,  extend  frt 
Himalaya,  and  ti»e 
ye  w  « 1 X  t€ r  id  f r oi  n  E  on 
across  China,  throo.: 
oat   N,  Aiht^i^<*^^ 
Aquiloi^ia  v 
oomnitiu  to 

ranean  (loni,   Xurihtri*u    X%m^ 
and  N.  America* 

The    Celtis,   Qoorcns 
Myrtas    communis,     Jbc  , 
rauean,  are     also    HittiaUymQ 
I^hiropean     plant?,      hovr  - -- 
njipear  t-o  the  east  of  Kn  i 
blend int;   of  the  KuropiM^n  u  im 
of  the  Hiinalavaa  chain,  tm  ie  \ 
t  h  e  re  is  a  tni  \  t u  roof  C  h i n  m 
forms  with    thai   ut   tlie    Hie 
oaks,    and     otlv 
and     Asia,  rho»j 
magnificent  shrabes 
Himalayan    clmin, 
Bcale. 

Trees  grow  very  irenrmlTv  l%i 
ya  np  to  heights  of 
part6  there   are    exr 
tho  aidea  of  |Vc   n, 
distJiuce  bolow  Uii^s 
however,  there  la  r 
Lag  to  a  ft*re«t.      ^ 
pijplarF,  are  frci, 
scale;   popl  > 
nang    in    C 
134-57  feet,  bur.  ih. 
greatest  caru   and 
I  On  the  uarthoru  «idQ  ol  tii*  i 
[|B4 


T 
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f*n  al   all ;    owing  to  the  tjonnideniblt; 
of  Uie  vnlluys.     lu    tbe   Antk*s^  thuy 
aboat  12,1:^0  feet,  in  the  Alp5«,  on   au 
Age,  nt  6^400    feet,    isolatGd   apeoiiiioajs 


MOUNTAINS. 

ble  than  that  af    Uic  niij/ieent    |'l. 
wjinu  temperate*  flc>i*ii^tinkno\vn  io  UV^!^  '^ 
fotiifnenccji  at  olevutioiw  of  2^(100  *<!  vv'*v* 
^  ^  an  J  prevfiili  over   the    pumly  tri»pi(Jr  ^ 

rring  libove  7|0'X*  feet.    Tlie  cnluvaiioii  I  Utmn  which  appeiivs  atiiongat  it  ia  ficiw^I 
mill    CiiincideH  in    most  cases  with  the    ir&m   and  ^hruW      Arnc^n^iit  cither    gr* 
f^t  pt^riuaneul^^ly  inhabited  villfige.H;  but:  may    {m  nienticmud  ALtguoliiicciP,  Tern&9 
cti.  f!ief>  of   cuUivHtod  jxJ""**!*  reniuiu  he-  \  iniaeeai,  "ub-tropiciil  liofiaecie  tiach  uaPrunt 
llie  iitnit  uf   peruiAueut  habit aiiuu.      In     i'botiuiji,  4&4:.,Kad8uni,  Spbisrcisttimn.,  Kbod 
Hiuuilnyji,  rulfcivauon   of  j^rain  does  not  '  deitdran^  VaccInMim,  Iie?j(,Stvmx,  Syniplo<:oi 
d  11.^00  ft'i't,    in   Tihet  iijUO  feet,  ar^l  U)ieii,  SapoUiceu,*>  Laurmuni\PodaciU'[ni^Pi 


lie    Kiien-Liieii   *JJQ0    feet.       Far    the 
tiju  limit  is  11,800  fet«t,  iu  the  Alps, 
if  the  exf  renies  arc  fiiutid  uci^r  Fiu<lflcu 
ej.^ht   uf  6,030    feet,  bat  the  uiirau  is 
r),(>Uii  fert.     Tlie  upper  mean   liii>itDf 
yej^'t-tation  ill  thu  Hiinsihiyrt  inJit  ir*,40U 
%veiitoni  Tibet,  nearly  ihu  Hamt*  level 
I'ho  hij^it«*<t  pa&ttii:^    grounds,  16»tjOU 
\y  be   adopted ;   in   the  Kiien^Lnon, 
not  found  above  14,800  feet.  Shrubs 


ongifnlia,  with  many  mounlain  forms  uf  tru- 
ly tropical  familios,  as  puhns,  Piuidauii^ 
Musa^  Cia.iL^cea.%  Viugs,  Veniouia  and  hostai 
of  other><. 

In    the    Himniatfa^     iho    truly    iornperat*? 
vo'^etiition  super^edetJ  tlio  subtropical  abo^o 
4,0UU  feet;  and  the   elevation   at  which  thin 
dianpfp  taken  pl'Aec  corr*iR|)<>ud3  rnuj^hiy  with 
that  at  whit'h    the  wiiiler  is    marked  by    an 
nnuua)  fall  of  snovr»  TbiH  phenomenon  varied 
ill  the  Hiiaalaya  up  to  U.200  feet,  in    extremely  with  the    latitude,  longitude,  bu- 
rn Tibet  aa   bi^h   as    17.000   feet,  and  i  t^iaitv,  a?id  many  local  cireumatifcuoe^.      in 
mstanei*,  at  i\m  Gunshaukar»  even  to    (j^^^iJu  ^nd    the  'Mudim    peninsula,  whos© 
feet.    On  the  plateaux  to  the    north    n^iuut^dns  attain  1«.000  feet,  and   whtre  con- 
Kam  KoMim,    shmbs  are   IVmnd   at    ^idenible  traets  are  elevated  above  #3»U00    to 
feet.  and»  which  is  more  remarkable,  ,  ,s  ,^o  feet,  suow     has    never  been  known  to 

falh  On  the  Khasftya  monutAin  whirli  at- 
taiuH  7,U00  fvcty  iifid  where  a  f<Teut  extent  <if 
surface  is  aiiove  r»,UOD  foet,  snow  seems  to  be 
unknown.  In  8tkkim,  gnow  annually  falln 
at  about  i^OOO  feet  elevntion  ;  in  Nupai,  at 
r*,OOU  foot,  in  Kumaou  and  Gurhwid  at 4,000, 
and  iu  tho  extrome  West  Himalaya  lower 
still.  In  the  nioun tains  of  Ceylon,  on  tho 
Neil gherrics,  and  on  the  Khawya  hdl^,  tho 
torn  jie  rate  Form  a  of  plants  are  more  numrr- 
ous  ilian  upon  the  Himalaya.  Vi'd<>nt  winds 
sweep  over  the  broad  ^ft>4My  UT  ^^ 

of  the  Kh^issya  hills,  and  bnnu  i 

pommon  to  the  Sikkim  Himalayu  and  t<t  the 
IChassya,  ascend    hrglun*  iu  the  warm  forwKt- 
chui     and    ^heltt'red     Himalayan   valleys  ut 
*%,70U  leet  in  Sjkkinj  Ih.ui     they    do    in    the 
Kha^iHya  hills.     In  the  Hinmltiys,  the  geuem 
,  Itliododendwn,  Monotropa,  Pe<iiciilaris,Cory- 
•ighliourhood.    Two  systems  of  eleav-  ;  ^^i\^^  Nepetn,  Vurex,  Spinea,  Primula,  Oera- 
particnhirly  regular  in  the  central  i  ^^^^  Jjouicera,  Viburnum  and  Saus^orea,  at^ 
of    Mic   Kuen-buen;  the   Kt<?eper  one  ;  ^^j,,  t^jgi^  m^^i^nfim  of  tievehjpment  over  all 
'north   30  to  50«  eust,  the  other  south  I  other  jmrts  of    the   w^rld.     Ephedra  ranjrea 
4U^   west.     A   hard   cryHtAllino   rock  j  fVom  the  plains  of    tlR>  Punjab  up  to  IG,UU0 
uot  uulike  pnddicg-stoue,  which  con-  ,  f^et  in  the  N,  W.  Himidaja:  the  genus  Mur- 
odes  uf  spherical  Hud  arit,nilar  form?,    j^a  ascends  from  ^J}W  to    8,U00  leet  in  Sik- 
r  re  the  yashni  ^touo  14  dug    Jcim,  nnd  in  the    Western  Punjab,   at  sc&t cd 

u,  in  the  valley  of  Ivura-  i  4,0<j0  teet,    accompanies  ( -cltis  and  a  apecicn 
j  of  ash  :     subtropical  Myrsino    extends   into 
p«^  rv^iona  at  the    base  of    the  moun- '  Af^^hanistan.     JnniporuH    exrelsa,    fonnd  aa 
n  Iho^  perennially  humid    provinces  of,  low  as  ^^,000  feet  iu   Afi^hanisUn.  i 

from  the  atmosphere  bein^  more  load^  [  15,000  feet  in  Tibet.     Ponulus    Iv  - 
i  muibture,  the  climate  ia  more  equa-    a  Cyiianchum^  Ohloris  burUata,  Cyperi) 

3&3  WW 


c?ea9ionatly  y^vow  tliere  in  considerable 
liiies  on  spots  entirely  destitute  of 
As  an  example,  may  be  mentiimed 
soveintl  otiiers,  tlie  Vohub  ChiU 
|ik(e»iu  (1G,419)  feet  and  Basimi^d- 
{14/207  feet).  In  tho  Knen-Luen,  the 
I  limit  of  ttbrubs  doe^  not  exceod  12,700 
^  Above  this  height  ^rti^  is  still  plenti- 
sbruba  being  here,  aa  pen  end  iy 
irWre  el«e,  confined  to  a  limit  below 
station  of  grass,  tlie  range  presents 
iiial  coJitrust  in  this  rej*j>eot  Ui  the 
&le(*isrtc  a-speet  of  the  Karn  K(»rnin, 
ittudier  of  species  of  plants,  ns  well 
number  nf  imiividuuls,  is  exccedintjly 
tn  the  hiijhcr  parts  of  the  Kueu* 
Liehena  are  completely  wantin<f  in 
angular  f^ravel  coverings  ttie  hij^h 
,  tkUil  the  slopes  of   the  mountnin.i  in 


Gentiana^  Ephedra,  Yale  nan  e«e,  Corydftlia) 
and  some  which  are  even  r«re  in  Siberia, 
that  it  njtjsf  rather  be  eonaidered  ns  a  eoiiti- 
unation  of  tlie  wlpine  flora  of  Europe  ihnn  a 
representation  of  that  ttf  the  Arctic  zone. 

TJia  Chinese  hfj^e  m  abunilaufc  in    the  tem- 
perat-e  regions  of  the  Himalaya,  in  fnlly  deve- 
loped in    the  KhasRja^  Si Ic kirn    und    Bntan, 
and  extends  westward  to  Gurhwal    arid  Ku- 
inaon.     Chinese    and    Japanese    spt^cies    of 
Ancoba,  Helvingia,  Stachynrna,  EnkianthnK, 
Abelia,  Skiramia,  Bucklandiji,  Adamia,  Beri- 
tbaniia,  Corylopsis,  and  of  those  common  to 
India  and    China  are  MicTOptelea  parv ifi>h'a, 
a    species    of    elm,    Hamamelis    Ciartensiis,  | 
Njmphiea     pygtmaea    and  Vaccininm    bmc- 
teatiUD,     all    of       the     Kha^sya ,    QnercuH  | 
seri-ata  of    China,  Nepal,  Sikkmi,    and    the  i 
Khasf^ya,  "while  species  of    Illicinm  ocrmr  in 
the  Khassys,  Thea   in   Assam,   and  ^Inp^o- 
lia  in  Sikkim  and  Khassya,  with    flpecie<>i  of 
Camellia,  Bentzia,    Hydrangea,   YihnrnDm, 
^ve)*al  Cornese  and  HnuthnynijB,     Sehizan-  1 
dreae  are  peculiarly  churacteinstjc  of  the  Chi* 
nese  flora,  but  also  extend  into  Java.     Lar- 
dizabaleie  belong  to  the  Himalaya,  Japan  nnd  i 
China,  The  fern  Bowrin^ia  is  fonnd  in  H^»t)j^*  j 
Kong  and  in   the  Kha^f^ya,  and  the  Erenera  1 
Daphne,  BlncklaTidia,    Enkianthns,  Herslo-  I 
wia,  Scepa,  AjitideemfijBenthnmia,  Gonghia^  ;' 
Myrica  and  others,  are  both  Chinese  and  In-  I 
dian.     Enryale  ferox  is  abnndant   in  China,  | 
in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  in  Kat'hniir,  | 
and  Nepenthes  phy Damp hora    is  a  native  ol  i 
the  Kb  assy  a,  of  Macao,  and  of  the  Loiiisiade  | 
Archipelago.  1 

TJie  Siberian  time  of  vlnnU  is  verv  fiillv  1 


Nei!gh<*rty   tin<f    Ixhiis^i 

and  of  the  H  tin  a  lava,  at^a' 

I  vanese  motintaiii  plants. 

I  nmlaria   ia  fonnd   in   the 

I  tlironj^^h  the  whole  run 

I  atid  also  on  the  Javane! 

<  miles    difti^int.     The  Sedj 

I  of  Griffith  {Ljqnidam] 

also  the  cnri^Mift  Car** 

j  oaks  and  che?<tnnts,  Aefi! 

'  Mjrica»  are    common    to 

'  Java,    and  31ar)ea    is    sp 

thronghont  the  Hi  ma  lay 

tains  south  of  Kashmir. 

feet  elevation  in  the  Kh 

GramineiB  and  twenty   f 

Orchidew,  have  been   col 

mile^  walk-     The  muontai 

ab<>ve4,000lop  5,000  feet,  f 

vegetation,  which  becomet 

at  greater  elevations,  and 

prne  flora  over  a  Krgi*  ei 

monntain  oonntrv.^ — iiir  \9 

Vol.  L,  p.  23,     ilaholm*n 

I.,  p,  29.,    rfe    ^ 

nrojogy  of  Imfia  and 
Th4maoTi*g  Fhi'f^  ffutf 
K  W.  ffimnl  i'(T' 

piyH  on  the  Pi'  of 

vnj  of  Indin^  p,    *J,      Elfth 
Indin^  p*  11,     Sec  Arian« 

MOUNTAIN    EBONY 
gftta      Linn,  also  B.  acji 

MOUNTAIN  GLOBE 
lioR  Enropens, 

MOUNTAIN    JA* 


lOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE, 

appear  Uj  bo  Uiiee  wt^H  ilcBuud  titrala, 

m  upper  oiio  of  a  j^elhiwbli  blue  mUed 

d  ifiintejjratud  saidi^tonc,  iron -pyrites, 
blialk,  all  in  tboir  places.     Belaw  tbat 

e  blaisli  <irej  limoiitoue  witb  occ^isional 
par  cr^'gtals  ngnla  ia  fouad*   bat  gene- 

oftbe  eaiDc  nature  iu>  a  Gunuan  litlji>- 
lie  stone*  Under  tUe  nfoterndd  strata 
very  dense  bluinh-grey  limeetoue  mixed 
*e»u«  of  citlet^par.  It  is  itofc  used  by 
|ie   lime   biirnets,    as  being  iutiiictulde. 

16  the  li>Wc!Hi  ginitum,  and  woLjtd 
111  a.lnMJst  inde^tniciible  building  or 
pg  fitoiie  Ironi  its  great  liarduess, 
harder  tliaii  granite,  and  ii|>- 
{k\ii<^  i<j  porphyry.  It  aoLy  be  hud 
I'ge  blocks,  and,  it  i^awn  luto  slabs, 
be  a  very   handsome  biiildiug  st.onc, 

grey  with  wldte  fitreXLkn,  and  more- 
it  would  probably  tnakeafiupei'Ior  kind 
me,     Itniupime    quatitiliejj    of   lirtie  are 


I 


MOUNT  ARGILLL 

five  ma  u  ad  A  of  tke  stoue  yie.  jj^^^Q^xi  ^a 
maiinds  of  well-burnt  lime,  1  ^^  /« 
colJecting  and  putting  it  in  the  l^^l^mounta 
to  3  rupeen  for  evary  100  maundBj 
The  fuel  costs   from  5  to  8  rupees  i^^^T^v 

bills 


100    niauudi*  of  lime.     The  entire   s^l   ~e 


1  preparing   the   lime   varies   from 
rupet^s    per    100  mauuds.        The   ...„« 
conveniently   pituateti  both  as    regards  ^ 
line  of  i-ailway    to    Bombay   as   well  as 
MinsHixu-e,— Co/,  Citl  Ex.  1862; 

MOUNTAIN  PE1*FER.  Capparis sinaica, 
MOUNTAIN  SMPJER     Ovia  ariea. 
]^10UNTAIN  SOEHEO,     Vide  Dry ura. 
!      MOUNTiUT^  SPINAGE.     See  Orache. 
j      MOUNT  ABOQ.     The  number   of  peaks 
which    crown    this    mountain    is  variously 
stated.     According  to  Tod,  there  are  t^ix,  the 
I  must    elevated  of  which  ia   that  of  Goriak- 
I  natb,  having  on  its  summit  an  area  of  only 
I  ten    feet  in  diameter,  and  suiTounded  by  a 
ifrcitn  the  quarries  of  tJie  wtji^tern  bivukof  |  wbriiie  dedicated  to  Gorukuath  ;  each  of  the 
uaue,  and  exf»orted  down  the  Soane  and  |  orlier  peaks  has  its  shrine.  On  a  small  table* 
Isngee  as   far   as   Monghyr.     Perhaps  i  hind  on  the  inountaiu,  about  600  feet  below 
00  to  "iU 0,000  tons  are  ma^^ie  anntialiy,  ^  iiu  tiummit,  is  the  ancient  palace  of  Kheugar 
be  uLiiterial  Ih  iueiLhaui<^ible.  Tlie  same    and  niimerous  Jain  temples.     See  Aboo. 
lf>ne   rock  crops  out   on  the   northern  [      MOUNT  ARAFAT,     See  Adam. 
pf  the  ran*/e  at  intetvah*^  between   the  i      MOUNT  ARARAT,  is  called  Agri  dagb  ; 
river  and  Mlntapore;  and  again,  eii-    it  h  in  height  about  10,200  feet.     In  the  labt 

olume  of  *  Cosmos,'  Humboldt  records  the 


ly  in  the  smgnlar  and  interesting  lime- 
. cavern B  of  Goopteswar  in  the  valley  of 
koorgowtee  river,  at  Beetreo  Band,  in 
tmh  Kohat  MussayejOn  the  Sooreh  river^ 
^ar  Mirzapore.  With  catuda  and 
rays  these  quarries  could  i>upp!y  all 
ern  India  with  the  fineiit  lime  in  tlie 
.  The  C'»st  of  the  litne  at  these  quar- 
arics  from  6  to  lu  riipees  per  100 
!a,  or,  say  5  t<j  14  BldliingB  f)er  tou. 
ireBent  system  of  lime  burning  is  a 
in|>erfect  one,  and  indeed  only  suited 
sivo  wants,  but  with  European  snper- 
,  all  bough  the  maieriitl  could  not  per* 
\>e  reduced  clieaper,  it  could  be  pro- 
with  macli  more  certiiinty  and  e-ven* 
[  quality.  Close toJubbutpoi^eisarange 
hilU  within  a  cinrtirnft'i'ence  ot  about 
les,  inters[)^'rsed  with  masses  of  lime- 
butb  above  and  below  the  sorfuco.  The 
i&u»' rally  used  and  most  available  fi»r 
l|^  the  bmo  is  brushwood.  It  is  cat  and 
Ut   from   a   distance   of  7   or  8  miles. 


volume  ot 

height  of  Dcmavend  at  10,715  feet,  which  Ib 
but  l,T8o  leet  under  I  he  height  attributed  to 
it.  According  i4)  Humboldt,  Ararat  is  only 
17,1 1'i  feet  high.  Geoeml  Mouteith,  who 
ptissed  three  years  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ararat^  u>ed  many  means  to  ascertain  its  ele- 
vation, and  made  it  l»j,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Araxcs.  This  is  the  Mons  Macta 
of  the  ancieuts,  the  Ararat  of  niodcru 
geogmpbers,  in  tite 
A  t  a  distance,  it  hiis 
ship.       It    is    called 

Moantain  of  tiio  Ark,  and  by  the  Persian* 
Mountain  of  Noah.  Agbii-dngh  being  the 
fianie  given  to  it  by  the  Turks;  and  the  Ar- 
meniiius  call  it  Macta.  It  is  eddied  by  tbo 
At^bs  alHo  Jabl-ul-Juai  aud  by  the  Armeni- 
ans Miiasis  SiuRar,  or  MouuLaia  of  the  Ark. 
But  all  unite  in  revering  it  as  the  haven  of 
the  great  ship  wlucb  preserved  the  faihor 
of  raanjciiid  from  the  waters  of  the  deluge, 
Berosus  and  Alexau<Ier  both  declare   tlmt  ia 


province  of  Erivaii- 
a  rcsemblauce  to  a 
by     the     Armcinana 


k>Re  is  broken  into  fmgmtmts  of  6  to  12  |  tlieir  time  it  wa-v  reported  tbat  some  planks 
I  in  sixc,  then  piled  like  a  dome  over  a  j  of  the  ark  remained  on  this  hill,  at  the  dat^ 
f  alx>nt  0  feet  in  diameter  dug  iu  the  |  of   the  accession  of    tbt?   Abbaj^slde  caliphji 


fl,  and  a  }>assagc  left  for  introdm-ing 
el.  This  ktln  is  kept  burning  eon «iiiu- 
the  w!»oie  of  the  day,  and  the  H»ae 
W  ou  the  following  mr>rning,  The 
naed  ill  the  ptoportioo  of  4o  mauadH 
ty  70  mi&Qad^  of  iitucstc^uc.     Twunty- 


A.  D.  749.— Porf^Vw  Tmr^j/tf,  Vol.  L,  p.  18;;, 
Getter al  MofdrJilis  Ri^nit,     See  Trau. 

MOUNT  AIlGlLhOS.     Rigyal,  Tibetaii,_ 
moautain   king — is  the  on;;in  of  Phitand/^  " 
Mount  A^rgillos  {Do  l^luviis),  Uie  nameof  tli 
moatitaluuu  v^hidi  Baccbua  wu^buriu  Ef^ 


i»: 


MOUNT  KAILIS. 

itcd  in  the  Matsya  Parana,  whence  Sir 
ncfi  bas  thus  poetically  introduced  it 
hymn  to  India.     The  bard 

— "  flraird,  and  warbling  in  a  •oflber  mode, 
the  nsd  lightninfj,  hail,  and  whelming  rain, 
Goknl  green,  and  V^mju'fl  iiymph-lovM  plaiD^ 
ndra  hui'l'd,  whoso  nitars  iio'er  bad  glowed 
i  ioffint  Krinhim  riilVi  thrj  rustic  train 
ibriirdwtth  tnm>r.  Them,  the  heavenly  child 
d,  and  with  looks  ambrosijil  mnil'd  : 
l^  with  one  finger  rear'd  the  vast  Gove rd* ban, 
mih  who«o  rocky  burden, 
ia«turofl  dry,  mmds  tind  berdamen  trod  : 
Lord  of  thnuder  fell  a  mightier  ^od** 


>ictnr6B  of  this  miracle,  Krishna  is  al-    a  compound   term  derived    from   kc  water, 


represented  us  a  man^  attended  by  bis 
te  mistreas  Hadha,  and  sometimeB  by 
titttde  of  ehepherds  and  sheplierdesses  ; 
rmer  with  polos,  steadying  the  uplifted 
ring  mountainf  a  shower  of  rain  and 
lliiig  vainly  on  its  summit.  The  legend 
to  fnean  that  Krishna  liad  departed 
^he  Vcdic  woi*sliip  of  Indra,  fram  which 
iniiona  arose,  ifuny  of  the  monntaiaa 
din  are  deemed  sacred,  hy  the  hindoop, 


MOUNT  MAllAB^ 

nnbroken  chain  from  the  eo^g  ^p 
Indus  to  the  jnnction  of  the  *nv«jk  and 
ftirms  (he  natural  hoandHry  l)otWv^  L:idak 
UaUi  inid  Rnnirdo,  on  the  S^nth,  *^  Ru^*- 
hog  Nuhra,  Shii^ar  and  Honzna^.p,^  ^j^^ 
North,  The  Tilw^tans  Invik  upon  tl  ^^j.^^ 
or  the  Kaila'^  peak  as  \\w  liiglit'St  nio.^^j^^ 
in  the  world,  Tim  Kaihis  rtutrre  hft^j^ 
prtsst^s  at  heiglits  from  I.'i^OuO  to  18,103  )^^ 
fvail^is  mcai»8  cry sttd line  or  icy,  and^ 
possibly  the  source  of  the  Latin,  Frcnc 
German,  and  Daniijb  word«  for  ice  and  gin 
glcHuin,  f^ljice,  gler,  ^las,   glass;  and  is  itse 


and  las  to  sliinc. 

MOUNT  LKBANON.  A  mountam  In 
Palestine  occupied  by  thcs  Druse  race.  The 
Dru8<ia  are  not  confined  to  Mount  Lebanon  ; 
bnt  are  likewise  spread  over  the  Haouran, 
a  country  lying  to  t!ie  so  nth- east  of  Damas- 
cus, Zahle,  seven  hours  from  Balbec,  be- 
Ion ^8  to  tfie  territory  of  the  Drupes.  Half 
an  hour  from  Zahle,  on  tlie  south  side  of  tho 
villfigc  of  Kerak,  is  a  tomb  shown  as  that  of 


imd    butldhi.sts  and   great  numbers  of    Noah,     Jalfa  or  Yalfa,  as  it  is  callud   by  the 

naKvea,  is  the  represeuUUive  of  the  ancient 
Joppa,  so  oftxsn  alluded  to  in  holy  writ.  The 
timber  hewn  on  Mount  Lebanon  for  Solo* 
moil's  temple  was  float^ed  to  tbis  port  (2 
Chmn,  xL  16).  Here  the  pr«jphot  Jonah 
cnibftrked  for  Tar^^bish*  (Jon.  i.  8),  Hero 
also  Peter  raised  Taliltha  from  the  dead 
(Acts  ix.  42),  and  Siuion  tlie  tanner  resided. 
In  this  harbnif,  Jut^as  Mficchabeeas  burnt 
tho  Syrian  Oect.  In  modern  times,  it  ha^ 
acfjnircd  a  painful  celebrity  from  tbe  two- 
fold acts  of  inhumanity  with  which  tho  me- 
n»ory  of  Bonaparte  stands  charged,  though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  attenuKte  their 
enormity.  The  hospital  where  he  is  accused 
of  having  poinoncd  his  srck  soldiers,  to 
prevent  their  fall  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Turks  is  now  the  Armenian  convent.  Tho 
scene  of  tbe  massacre  of  his  prisoners  is  on 
the  beach,  about  a  mile  to  tbe  so  nth  of  the 
town/riie  tract  of  country  lying  between  Jafia 
ftndGaza  westward  of  the  mountains  of  Jndea^ 
and  diatinguisbcd  as  the  phiin  of  tbe  Modi- 
termrieaii  Sea,  was  the  ancient  territory  of 
the  Philistines,  and  included  the  five  cities 
of  Gaza,  AskeloD,  Ashdod,  Oath,  and  Ekrcm. 
This  district  .'itill  bears  the  name  of  Pales tiuo 
and  may  be  distinguished  as  Palestine  Pro- 
per. Following  the  line  of  coast  to  die  south, 
in  the  interval  between  Jaffa  and  El-Arish, 
the  n  at  oral  frontier  of  Palestine  is  on  this 
side. — Eobinstm*ii  Traveh,PalcMiae  afid  Stftia, 
Vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20,     See  Lebanon. 

MOUNT  MAKABUNor  tbe  Black  raoun- 
tAin,  is  supposed  by  some  to  l>c  the  Aornoa 
of  the  Gix-uks.    It  k  a  mountuijj   in  iho 


in**  visit  tbeni  rtiiiiuHlly,  John  iv.  and 
^11,  **  our  fathers  worshipped  in  tliis 
(aio,"  and  Hindoost'han  abounds  with 
tainous    places,   where   hindoos   wor- 

ilJNT  HOR,  lia'^  the  grave  of  A«rou, 
lUNT  IM  AUS,  The  Kob-i-Kaf  or^^fonnt 
f  the  PersiatKs  is  tlie  fubulous  moun- 
Rrhich,  accortiing  to  oriental  cosmngra- 
,  surrounded  the  world;  but,  since  the 
iO  of  geography  has  ma<lc  some  progrcs.'i 
ca'^t,  the  name  li:is  been  confined  to 
t  I  ma  as  to  tJic  ens  t^  and  Mount  Atlas 
I  west.  The  jan  or  genii,  a  race  iiitcr- 
^^etween  angels  and  men.  produced 
PRd  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the 
tor  several  ages  before  the  bn-th  of 
,  and  to  have  been  governed  by  kings, 
wliom  were  calleil  Soleiman  (Solomon). 
mi  into  a  gene  ml  stents  of  depravity 
B^  driven  into  remote  places  by  Eblis 
Hien  angel)  and  such  as  remained  in 
fnc  of  Kaiamcras,  the  first  of  the  Pcs- 
I  dynasty  of  Persia,  wore  by  hini 
L  tcj  Mount  Kat — Jourtt,  Ind»  Arch.^ 
Mfo  0.  p.  HS. 

HtT  KAIL  AS,     Here,  according  to 

bTn3'thology,  lies  the  city  of  Kuv'era, 

dian  Plutus,       Karachil,  a  corruption 

Sanskrit    Kuvera-chal,  is   a  name  of 

^ilas.    This  mouutiiin  in  tho  mytho- 

tho   hiudoos    is     regarded  as   the 

.  of  the  god    Siva,  tiie  Olympuf^  of 

the   Celestials.     It  is  the  Katlas 

gvi  range  of  mountains  in  the 

ftliiya,   vyhich    exteudt   iu    one 


^1/ 


in  ttio   I 

M 


.OUNT  MEEU. 


BfOUNTAIN  ASI 


uiilcB 


II*  Mill    BimaUva  anrl    ia   forJy  1  FevoUmj^  cviJence  s^till  e.it&iil 
tiie   luduy    horn     Attock*      It    liztiil  haUki  uf  the  SingKalt!:*©. 


jj^  j^j  1  /jfiftj'    mile?i  hi    cireait   and  from  I  0Ji>i*^H  ofalcltriess  a**d   dnugi-r* 
000  ^^*^^^^    ^^'^^    hijfli.       Aot  iios   Wi^  I  uf  the   i]eviUJutic«*i*   i»  Itnj^Hcil 


faljlectf  ^^*^    Gnek    vnm[i    to  have  tUrice  i  an  altar,  dectimted  Wit  It  ;p»rl»i 


L'lf. 


^^itJNT  HERU. 


Sue    M4ihal>an    vvitLuj  sit^ht   of  i he  pHiumt, 
■  M-iiiiuiil,  fitj^ueutly  »  cuL»k^  U 
A  sacred  mo iiu till n  in     Cut  In.'*  reoovery.     A»»    '' 
1  ;do     legcuda.      Tlie    ^'eugruphy    uf   thit  \  vvorhhip  in  C<*)'h>ii  is  jt  i| 

>iiti    hpuuH     cotjfirma     the    thetn'v    thjit    duii^iir,  whttr*^  ilie  pnt^tit  ai  Ix^ji 
d     AriHU     race     mig^ruted     frurii    Centnil     funnel*. — T*'Hwm(*a    Cfirlsliat** 
•tiia     uUmt      stJVcHitueu     cuaturies    ht^fuin;    p.  2liii,      Wltf^rl^/^t   H*0f*ny  **/ 
Christ,    eiiftired  India   by    rhv  Ntirth  Wcsi,  '  p.  30,      See  Aryan,  liindoa,  M 
dwkih    dtirfng    thu   earliest    Vodic    p-trtiou 
in    the    Punjfih,    and    nii;^nitt'd     or    f»«u^hr 
their    way   into    C<*nrml    India  dnnni^   tlie 
fivu  centuric.s  that>ncLC<'dod,     Ft^om  the  fre- 
quent mttntiim    of  the  Snrsoofy  aud    other 


MOUNT  NKDO.    fn.m    the] 
on  their  ri^tura    frum    K^vpsi 
fir^^t   Klitdd    the    "  land  of  j« 


rivers,  we  Jeurn  that  the  Punjab  bi.c;ime  the    f^'^*^'    *^T^^   illn.lriox.    jducf  I 
locaUty    orrht:Vedic   An:.ns,     The    Ma^sa-  ^.f^.'^^^^*^''*  ^..^  ^*'**^*'''' 

which  the   Wgeuds   of  ALuint  AKn-u   and  its  !      MOUXr  of  OLIVKS,  a  liill! 
rivers  (aniungst  tins  rivers   the  »Tiixttrtes  umi    ^^  Jm-amlem^  it«iiu:b6«»t  aauimil 
the  Ojcus  inuy  be  clearly  tiaTjed)  point  as  the    ^ibtive  the  level  of  tlic  mmi^ 
cradle  of  the  Ariau  rare,  wul  the  etirly  men-         MOUNT   CHOD»     ti»e    buri 
tion    of    the     S;iea3    (Salivit)    and   Bactiian.^    Aarun,  i^  hUovvu  uVijj*  the  JsuuiiH 
(Yavana)   as  the   pj  im;ipie    foieigu  nations.     Hor.     Se#>  Aaron, 
confirms  the  AUppohitiimth  It  die  Ariau  tuci^  ,      MOUNT  OPHIll,  in  lal.  0^ 
tiavi4ied  rt<*nKivvia'ds  ftum  tlm   high  hinds  of    ^00'  0*  K.  ou  the  we-st.  • 
Centi  a1    A>ia.,  before    ontr.ring    tho   Punjab.     »nde^  hilnnd,  app»»ani  bv 
Aryans  in  iho  Vedic  M*;e  were  honKsmen  mid    i'oix\  separated  Aoui  the  chi 
a^ricuburl^ts  ami  w«ie  d^vi'llin^'' in  the  Pun-     t'luiisand  miiy  bo  ^een  frum  ( 
jab.     \Meu  they    had  sirAltd  in  the   fertile    mlhs  in  elear  wtather,     Stv*  M4 
valleya  oJ  the  GaM^'en  and  Jiinum,   they  »iad  |  ^  MOUNT       PARNASSUS. 
hueume  brail  mi  niHt.^a,iHl  cwjnqutror.s,  founding    Serp^'nt 

kin-donn   at    Ueliii,  O.tdh,  Tirl.oot,  B^lmr  I      MOUNT  SINAL    A  mouniii 
or    Biiarafa,    Kiis^tla,  MiUiila  and  Mugadha,  I  l>i!^»   cm   the     ei$.stMru    jghort?  otl 
famoQfti  in    Indian    wTtny.      In    Ctn  Ion    is  a    (^ii^JC  li>U  miU^^  south  of  Sricj^  I 
class    of  demigods,    win*,  under  tlie  name  of    biauiry    of  the    Hebrew    nuti'in] 
Yakshvo     are     8ij|ipfi,st*d      to     inhabit    the    ti*c(,    whence?  laws   far   their  g^ 
water.>,   and    dwtdl    nti   tfm  >iides   of   M-mnt    conrnmnicjited  to   Mo»c»»,  tlicifl 
Mern,  and   whu  ^re  di^tin^uishod    not  only  i  Hurroonded  by  diis*Mt,  whicJl 
fi'r   fjentleiieKS    and   buyevoletiee.    but   evun     bedottina  occupy.  At  ihe  ftio(| 
by    a    vencianon     fitr    Buddha,     who,     in  |  i»  tl'»3     Groek     can  vent  of 
one  of  hiH  earlier  trHn»mjgrHtions»  WHS    him-     foniidod   in    13*11    by    Wiltiam 
self  born  under  the  form  of  a  Yakslivo.    The  !  i^be    monk^   of    whiidj   an*  kqill 
malignant  ijpiiir'*  of  Ceylon    are  the  Yakka,     *<*'n*irii    by   the    beduQm«,     Tii 
who  are  the  authors  of  indefinite  evil,   aud  |  -SenM,  JabhuUTur,     A  Atori 
the  Singhalese    have    a  demon  or  Siiune  for    the  Aiubs»  tii  foand  rjiwr  \?.»1 
each  form  of  dijjoa-e,  who  is  supposed  to  bo    brittle,    vrith    the 
ltd  direet  agent  and  inflictor,  and   who  is  ac-    "^^itl  it  serves   the  i 
cordingly     invuked    for    it:*    removal :    mid  \  i^^o  aai^al  in  Ukitr_ 
others,  who  delight  in  the  m^Iserles   of  man-  ,  iti   n*frcAhi:i^  the  ?»'>iii^ 
kind,  ai-e  to  be  propitiated  before  the  an  ival     bed  over   them  for  this  pnr|ni«l 


of  an}'  event  over  whieh  their  pornici^ms  in- 
fluenee  might  otberxviso  prevail.  Hent'e,  on 
©very  dome? lie  oeeurrence,  as  well  as  every 
d "mesne  eakmity.  the  services  of  the  Kavlu- 
dia  or  dtfvil-prie^ta  are  to  bo  sought,  and 
iheir  CtJrcmonic^  pcuforaied,  generally  with 
otiMM'vaucctt  &U  biirbaruu^  au  tu  be  ihu  moat 


uma,— Bur UhnrdiU  TmttU  *»* 

JMOUNT  TAHOR  T 
N>iXaret  h* —  UobinAym\  . 
^yrm,  Fo/,  f.  p.  211, 

MOUNTAIN  ASiL    Ta 
GL'owia  claslica. 
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MOW  OHOK. 

T  ZAGIIOS,  or  the  *  bof  conts- 
he  name  ^iVen  to  thnt  fmct  of 
rbich   lies  b*?t-weerj  the  Tifjirs  and 

\p.  48.     See  Lnrisfean. 

T  VAIKANT'HA,  the  paradise  of 


B, 


lO, 


Mush, 

Raton » 


PEtt! 


Faroi 


Sans. 
Findik. 


Fr 

Gkk. 
It. 

Mam  mil  ha, 

5  AC  HE.      The  meal   of   Cassava 

Jariipha  manilitit, 

SAlilNA,  It.     :Maslin. 


for  the  j^Tiie  purpofie,  '^'"•ts  of  nil 
kind»,  ornameiitfil  inland  ^vorks^^j^^  r.^^ 
huudreds  of  other  purposes,  fr  ^}^*u 
the  bamboo  found  in  India  is  vhoUy  ^i^yL 
ble.  Like  all  other  species  of  the  para^-ri^ 
it  grows  with  great  rhpiditj  and  perfe,  jj^ 
gri>wth  in  a  few  months.  To  use  a  con,^^ 
expression,  '*  one  could  almost  see  it  gt- 
ing/*  Fortune  was  in  the  habit  of  measiirC 
the  daily  growth  in  the  Chinese  woods,  an 
fnnnd  that  a  healthy  plant  generally  p'owt 
about  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half  in  the 
twenty-four  honrs,  and  the  ^qfreatest  rate  of 
growth  was  during  the  night.  The  young 
shoots  juKt  as  they  peep  oat  of  the  ground 
are  hij^hly  p.ste»3n3ed  as  food,  and  are  taken  to 
3E  BK  CErLOX,  Fr,  Cracillana  j  theniaiket^  in  large  q  nan  titles.  He  was  in  the 
8,    fti*rvllle,     CnjJon  Moffs,  I  habit  of  using  them  as  a  vegetable  every  day 

TACHIiJ.  In  British  India,  amongst  '  during  the  season,  and  latterly  was  as  fond 
id  mahoracdans,  passing  tlie  hand  '  o*'  them  a,s  tho  Chinese  are  themselves.  Some- 
tiroes  he  hnd  them  split  up,  boiled,  and  dished' 
by  themselves,  at  othei  times  they  were  ui^ed 
in  soTip/like  cabbage ;  and  they  formed  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  an  excellent  omelette. 
About  Hong-Kong  and  Canton,  several  kinds 
of  the  bamboo  are  very  common.  There 
is  a  yellow  vnn'ety  with  beautiful  green 
it«  stems,  aa  if  done 
by  the  hand  of  a  most  deH(?ate  artist. 
But  like  the  Indian  varieties,  they  grow 
in  den?ie  bushes,  their  steins  ar©  not 
remarkable  for  their  stmightness,  and  the 
large  joints  and  branches  which  are  pro- 
duced on  all  part«  of  the  stem,  give  it 
a  rongh  surface,  and  congcquently  render 
it  unsuitable  for  tine  work.  These  tro* 
pical,  jungly-lofiking  bamboos  disappear 
in  the  more  northern  latitudes  and 
in  their  pkcfS  we  have  the  mowchok,  the 
long-sin-ehok,  the  hoo-ehok  and  one  or 
two  others,  all  with  clean  stems  and  fea- 
ther-branches,  suited  for  the  roost  delicate 
kinds  of  work,  and  all  "good  tor  food." 
I'hese  bamboos  are  well  worth  tho  att4<ntion 
*)f  pei>ple  who  inhabit  t,einperato  climates, 
such  a.s  tho  south  of  France,  Italy,  and 
other  jmrts  nf  the  south  of  Europe.  No 
doubt  they  would  be  well  worth  intjx>duction 


I 
1 


aonstache,  is  a  signal  both  of  deti- 

self-gratulation. — Tod^s  Raja^sihan^ 

S53. 

JTi,   ih^.  name  of  a   city  on   the 

ink  of  the  Tigris.  It  is  six  caravan, 

orserafni's,    hours    fi'oni    Nimrud 

h  supposes  is  the  Larissa  of  Xeno- 

5  large  village  of  Nimrud  is  some-  *  stripes,  painted    on 

id  Deraweish. — Rich' if   residence  in 

I,  Vol  IL  pp^  120,  l:iO, 

BE,  Besg,     Anise  or  sweet  fennel, 

n  paumori. 

aNG.ELACHI.     Beno.    Moruug 

r     Amomum  aromaticum. 
MERIA.     iSee  Singpo. 

OIL.  Oil  of  Bassia  latifolia  pro- 
wa. 

ZIN,  or  Mnzzan  amongst  mahome- 
»lic  crier  to  summon  to  prayers, 
CHOK.       Cms.       A    species  of 
The  most  beautiful  bamboo  in  the 
»  Foriruue,  and  grnvvs  about ia  wild 

In  tlie  ceutnil  and  eastern  pr^u 
[Ihina  it  is  lai'gel}*  cultivated,  par- 
n  the  sidiis  "f  mountains  where  the 
,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  temples 
monastic  buildings.  li^  stems  ai'e 
mooth,    and   clean,    the  joints  are 


ows  to  the  h?ight  of  from  sixty  io    to  some  parts   of  Australia,  New    Zealand, 


Twenty   or   thirty  feet    of  the 

of  its  stem  are  generally  tree  from 

These  are  produced  on  the  upper 

the  tree,  and  then  they  arc  so  fight 

nf  that  they  do  not  afl'ect  the  clean 


and  the  southern  portions  of  tho  United 
States  of  Am  erica.  In  the  province  of  Che- 
kiang  the  maximum  Rummer  heat  is  from 
90"*  to  100''  in  the  shade,  but  it  is  only  for  a 
few  days  in  the  months  of  July  and  August 


main  stem.     In  addition,  there-    so  high  ;  iu  winter  the  thermometer  (Fahr.) 


highly  pieuresqne  effect  it  pro  duces 
und scape,  it  is  of  great  value  intlie 
f  to  the  smoothness  and  tineness 
tare,  It  is  used  in  the  making  of 
*he  manipulation  of  tea,  rolling  ta- 


18   rarely  so  low  as    20,      lliey  invariably 
grow  in  a  rich  yellow  loam  ou   the  slopes  of 
the  hills.— For ^^fw^'ji  Remlence  in    ChifMf  |>w 
189.     WftndennfjM  in  Ohma* 
MOWE,     See  Marble, 
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llOWLi^^^'  a  name  of  AIL 
MOW!      '       '  Poetry  cljiiarituii  before 
the  bier  *  dtjceascd  pL-rsoa  wJieu    carried 

CJTit. 

MO 


,XAN. 


ClUN. 

mow  tan  or    tree   pcconj,   is  abmid- 


fj0  mow  tan  or  tree  pec 
^1  Cliina,  fratts  large^  a 
Sbra,  ii  bears  the  name  ol 
Jp(  of  flowers  to  indicate?  th< 


MlilGlTIWA 

Tbc  Dak   bangalow   of  tliw 
ft  above  tiio  seiu —  Unh.  ScJ^L 

MOZAICGOLDor   Broaxe 
bisulpbarofc    of    tin,  tbriued  by 
pemxidc  witli  its    wch^Ut  in   3Ti!pl 
prudijced  in  smwit,    soft,  »bii 
golden  yellow  col  our.      It    is  j 

orimmental  work,    particalArlj 


[»f  hwavvang,  or 
^ ._ ,  ^  the   estimation  in 

Mch  it    is  held.     The  skill  of  the  Chinese 
^irdeners  has  made  many  variotien^  but  the 
diflicuUy  of  perpetuating  them    may  be  one 
reason    for   their  high    price.     Tree  pcuouieB 
are  brought  south- wards  in  Iwrge  qutm titles 
every  year,  about  the  month  of  January,  ft'om 
the  uoi'tliera  proviivces.     They  flower  soor 
Rft.er  tbey  arrive,  and  are  rapidly  bought  up  by 
the  Chincije  to  oraameut  their  houscB,  after 
which  thej^  are  tiirowu  avvtiy,  as  they  do  not 
thrive  well  so  far  south  asOauton  or  Macao, 
and  will  not  flower  a  secund  seiUMOti.  They  are 
Sold  according  to  the  number  of  flower-buds 
they  Toay  have   upon    thern,  m;!kny  of  them 
fetching    rather   high  prices.     Several   very 
valoable   varieties   of  the  Moutau,    or  tree 
pooouy,     are      to      be     found      in    ^ftrdens 
near  Shanghae.  Those  varieties  of  this  tlowcr^ 
which  are  yem-ly  brought  from  the  northern 
proviaeea  to  Cautou,   and    which  are   now 
coEamoti    in  Europe,  have    blossoms,   which 
are    either    ro»e-coloi*cd    or  white:    bat    in 
Home     parta   of    China     purple,   blue,    and 
yellow    varieties   are      produced,     although 
these  were  never  brought  to  Canton  for  j^ale. 
Amongst   them   from    Sooehoio    fifty   miles 
from  Sbanghae    there  are  lilacs  and   pur- 
ples ;  Ronie  nearly  black ;    and    one    which 
the    Chinese   called    *'  the    yellow*'    which, 
however,  was  only  wliite  with   a  slight  tinge 
of  yellow   near    the   centre   of    the    petals. 
— Williams'  MMIe  Kinfjdoin,   p.  2S5,     /''i>r- 
inue^ii!    Wattderlii^gs^  p.  Iijr»-lu4. 

MOW-TU  and  Tjiu-ti^ng  are  triben  whom 
the  Heuma  populations  describe  as  living 
bevond  their  bouudaiv. 

MOWZEKAN.  Au,  I^oxious  things, 
vioea. 

MOVI  CHKTTU,  or  Moyi-chettn.  Tkl, 
Eugenia  ahernifolki,  U.  very  oomman  on 
the  Nagari  hills, 

MOHA  JAPANICA  kinsrwort  of  Chitia. 

MOVI  CHBTTU.  Tki.    Eugenia  alterui- 

MOY.     See  Cochin- China,  India. 

MOYSOL.  See  Mysole,  Negro  Races, 
Papuans. 

MOZAFKHNAGAR.  29  =>  28';  7T  ^ 
|H*,  in  Hindustau,  f^ituated  in  the  Doab  be- 
reeu  tbe  Jauiugi  aud  the  Ganges, 


and    varie^atetl  i  uiy^H— Water sUm^  F^ndknt^r* 


AfOZAMBIQUK     The  Ir»a< 
is    that     portion      of     the     Infl 
f .^tendinw  from  ita  N.   W.  bom 
Mozambique  Channel  and  inclail 
siau  G  nlf,  Arabian  Sea  and  Lieil  / 
had  much  intlaence  on  the  ethnti 
tern  Africi.     The  corresponding  \ 
tiou  of  the  Indian  Ocean  may  ' 
Indo-Aiistruhan  Sea.      Intpor 
ftidemtions — relating    to 
make  it  necessary  to   di^i 
regions  from    tlje  middle  one  ; 
dislricls   of  the  Indus    hnjshi, 
district  of  BelQchislan,  the 
nal  otie  formed  by  the  PrTssiAU 
bttisin  of  theKuphrat^*^,  the  suath 
district,  that  ol  the  Red  Soa,  an< 
nal  or  Trans-NUotic   one    of  E. 
the    next  region.     Of    tbe^e 
phrutes  and  the  lied  Sua  are  of 
portance,  for  by  them  theanclontj 
of  the  MediteiTaueun   and   the 
their  intlQence  into  the  Indian 
the  Euphrates  w»is  itself  theiieAti 
arclmie  development  of  intellect  sii 

MOZOME  AXGAMT,  a  rad*.j 
on  the  hi  [Lb  of  A^e$ani«  on  llie  ^ 
of  til e  Mikir  and  Cuehar.     So 
MOZDAK  a  pretended  prop 
of  Kobad  of  Persia,  who  pit 
trine  of  a  eouimatuty  of  wc 
pious. 

MOZURRIQ,     HtKD     Gilt  or  i 

ed  paper  on  which  are  de*'^"*-  "  ' 

MtiAL,  IIiND.    LyrliiMi 

MUI,  a  tribe  in    the   Kn^wfj]    i 

Rtiti^h    India   who   dnell   ta  Uie 

JIanskotta   and    liucklmpuar 

flRICnCHHAKATI,  or  Ui'> 

a  Sanscrit  poem  b}*  KH!»d?»>A- 

MtllDU  MAHl^ 
ganurn  vulgare,  X*  1 
marjoram." 

^rRIGA.     Si  NSC,      Aiitilopd 
Fallaa. 

MRIGU,  See  Siva, 

MRIGANKA,  Sans,  fram 
and  aide  a,  a  mark. 

MRIGUENA,  or  theFaum^ 
rani  princess,  who  wii^  niarrtt?d  ial 
the   great  Tomara    mjuh   QiQnl^  "^ 


d 


3f  nf  ih©  16lh  contnrr.  Tht*  rnjrili 
of  mnnic,  espeeialty  of  Ihe  HiinkirnH 
ixctl  mo<le^,  of  whirh  Mric^nona  wfts 
entns.  Fonr  BpecimenR  nf  liL*r  com- 
nr B  yet  r» k  t nn  K  ivt » d  v ; 1 1 1  * ■  f  1  j* fter  h f^r 
jjiin\  Bahnl  Giijan,  ^lui  Giijnr'i  and 
jrDJai'L  It  WHS  su|vpu«od  thaf.  the 
in»ician  Trh  Sen  att.rairted  by  her 
lilt  to  Gwftlior  whore  he  is  huned. 
A-SANJIVIXI.  TeL.  Saks,  san- 
Atis  to  restore  to  life. 
yOO,  Sans,  from  mri,  rlcfiili, 
YOOKJAXA,  San3.  from  mry  tyoo, 
id  jeo  to  overcTonne. 
or  Tnn^  Mm,  a  trih<c  on  flio  Kola- 
r  and  supposed  b}^  Ur.  IjJithain  to 
►me  HS  tbo  Alrnnij  who  allt^^P  thoir 
be  from  Tipperah.  Tho  nnml>er  of 
in  Aracan  is  abnut  2,800.  At  on« 
[ru  chief  was  c^hosen  kinj^  of  Arn- 
the  conuf  ry  wan  Mm  when  the  Rnk- 
iqneror  invadeil  tho  country.  The 
ru  is  fiuppoRpd  also  t-o  be  the  fian»e 
The  3lrii  tribe  in  Aracan,  occtipy 
between  Anicau  and  ChittAo^ong^: 
cm  of  tho  same  linertfro  aa  the 
\.  The  former  dwelt  on  the  Koladan 
i  its  feeders;  biithavinj^bi'en  driven 
ihe  Kami  now  occupy  hills  on  the 
■Iween  Aracan  and  Chitt«gr)n*x  ^d. 
■  of  the  Moreo  river  whiuh  diHembo- 
T%k  21  ®  40*  N.  South  of  Koota- 
sland.^ — Di\  Ijnthavi*^  Elhanlnrjif, 
SG  of  Ai*acan  dwell  with  tho  Doinrj- 
ho  upper  Iwsiti  fif  the  ^layu  and  alsf), 
,  amongst  tho  hills  on  tlio  eastern 
f  the  ChitUgou?  district,  They  say 
the  descendantn  of  captives  carried 
m  Tipperah  by  the  kin^H  of  Araean. 
it;abulary  has  affinitieR  with  tJio  Garo 
O,  ThiH  isi  a  Btrikin^  confirmation 
witory  of  Aracan  which  relates  to  tlie 
t  of  the  portion  of  eastern  Ben^d 
Rakhoiri£T^.  Accordiiitr  to  Cap  lain 
Dncca  is  the  northern  limit  of  their 
>n3,  hut  a  deportation  of  Guros  and 
>r  of  a  mixed  triUe  on  the  confinen  of 
f  Oar  OS,   Hhews  ttiat  tlieir  conqttejsts 

Kwneh  ftirtJier  in  timt  direction, 
liid  t^t  be  the  desccndatus  of  a  race, 
Several  jfcnerntioTis  back,  Aracan 
.rried  awray  from  Tipperah  ;  but  also 
imported  fi^m  the  Bodo  conntry  by 
^  of  Anican,  at  the  period  when 
snqneats     extended   far   up   eastern 

in  the  weights  of  Bnrmah,  is  tho  one- 
i,rt  of  a  kjat  or  tikal. 
,  Brxo.     Bassia  Ion fji folia. 
-BADAL.     Guz.  Hind.     Sponge, 
iJ^ALA-    Mal.     Nutraegii. 


See 
utary 


ML!  ALU. 

acnlcfita,  I^inn. 

MTJAXO.     BtruM,     A  town, 

MUANQ-GAUNG  or  Mung  Kh  _ 
India.  ^ 

MUANG^Lliy.  A  small  district  tK„ 
to  Si  am  near  Avuthia. 

MUAN-THA'r.     The  kinf^dom  of  Si^  j^ 
Thiinberof'H  trrae,  was  by  tho  Native?*    c»^j 
M  nan -Thai,  tis   much    as  to   say,  tho  Lij 
Thai.      In  their  books  it  is  fonnd    with    tf 
epithet,  Krom    Thep   Pi'amraa     haa     Hcooi* 
(CircmiMis  visitfition  is  Deorum)  the    Circnil 
of  tht*  visitations  of  the  y^odw.   'i*he  Malayans 
and    Pcqnans   call    it   Tzium,    from    whenct 
comes  the  Eiirf>pean    name  Sianu     lU   Nor^ 
theni    Latitude  abtnit    the    middle  of  it, 
where  the  capital    city    is   situated,   Is  fonr- 
t^ien    degree**,   eighteen     miuutt?H     und     tt 
lon<ritnile  according   to   the    comraon   mapi 
K»>i^,  but  accorditii^  to  the  lata  observationa 
of   the   Jesuits     120     degrees    p]a&tward    ik 
borders  upon  the  kingdomrt  Ton-kin,  Cochin^ 
China  and    Cambodia;    nn    the   aonth   it  id 
bmitf^d    by   tho    sea,   and    tho  countries   oJ| 
Mrthicca,    of   which    the   king    of  Siam  pos- 
sesses Ligor,    Tanfissc+ri,    aad    8ome    other 
smMll  provinces.    On  the  west  was  the  kin^* 
dum  of  Pe<>u,  and  on  the  north  that  of  Ljio'^^ 
Considt  rint^  its  extent  it  is   hut  indifferently 
peopled  being  left  inhabited  only   along  tb« 
banks  of  the  rivers, — Thun,  Uistanf  of  Japan 
Vol.  i.  p.  2C». 

MUAR.     SoeJaknn. 

MUAZZAN  the  servant  of  the  mahom 
dan  ipoaqno  who  calls  the  Axan  ornnmmoni 
to  prayers.     The  words  of  his  snmmona 

i.     Allah n  Akbar,  Allahu-Akbar  i    God  ii 
Great!  God  is  grcaL 

ii,     Ashadaan   la   ilaha   il    allaho;  Asba- 
dnan,  la  illaha  il-ullaho;  I  bear  witness  the 
is  no  deity  bnt  G(«i,  I   bear    witness   the 
is  no  deity  but  God. 

iii.     O   ashaduanna   Mabo mod    nr  Ras 

ullnhc   O   ashaduanna   Mahomed    nr   Rasul 

alUho  and  I  bear  witness   that  Mahomed 

tho  prophet  of  God,  and  I  bear  witness  thai 

!►  Mahomed  is  the  prophet  of  God. 

iv.     Hy-ul-us-salwat;    IIy-ul-n«-falwat, 

V.     Hy-al-aUfaUah ;  Ply-ul-al-fallah. 

v\,      Us-sallato-khair-nn-mtn-nnn-aowni ; 
n9-snllato-khair-un-min*nnn-nowm. 

vii.     Allah u  akbar,  allaho  akbar  ! 

Tiif.     La  illaha  il  allaho. 

HUB  ARIZ     the  single    combat  anf-,  th 
champion  of  the  Arabian   elasiiical   and 
Talrous  times. — Bunimi's  Filfjrimaqe  to  Mi 
Vol  ii,  p,  53. 

MU-BARKHA.    Hij^d.     Pm,     Adian 
tnm  cnpilltta  veneris. 

JtJU 


th^. 


MUCUNA  rRURITA. 


^oL  Tht;  RpccieH  are  tVnind  in  hotl^nfl, 
R,  on  the  batiks  of  rivers^  and  about 
jourKes,  in  the  Ensi  and  West  ludies^ 
America,  within  the  tropica.  Miicona 
and  M.  pruriens  usnally  furnish  the 
ice;  but  that  from  M.  monosoi?rm;i, 
>y  the  Tclin^,  Knoojp^  dola  Gaudii, 
Imnt's  Scniteli-\vort,  la  satfl  U^  t-xcced 
era  ill  tho  irritaiinpf  barning  propeHy 
aira»  Dr.  Roxbtirfjfh  slatas  that  M- 
B  was  ono  of  the  phmLs  formerly  nsod 
%  to  poiiion  wells  but  it  is  less  btirt- 
I  was  supposed. — Drs,  RoxL  FL  hid. 

3UNA  ATROPDRPUREUM,  D.  C, 

L 

llrpoptigou  atrapurparcum,  Rozb. 
ipknJf,  Tkl,  I  Telia  kada,  TKt.. 

8  large  dnrk  purple  tioworij, 
JDNA  GIGANTEA,  />.  C,  IF.  .y  J. 

;iOfHJgOD  gi)^lU^UTTI.|K0XB. 

jlubium  ^igauuiutiij  Si'Kixa. 

i,  M.tLii:AL.  I  EtmiCJi'OiilitJTf>^idi     Tel. 

I  PedJu  diiJsiguiiiIi,         ,f 

clinsbiufj  plant  gro^y  on  tht;  ooasts  of 
liar  India,  it  is  oniployed  in  mcdicliie. 

IWA  PRURITA,  Ilijoh,  W.  .y  A, 

ML»poi^>n  pi-iirumg  Roxu. 
iniA  prurieoB,  \S  \Lh  ? 
Jius  priiriei)«,  Ruxn  ? 


lUlNO, 

KoDnJi-kari, 

Pan  J 

p 

liLUH. 

y  uikoli  gaji, 

tt 

>. 

»r 

IviiwaiiL'h, 

iri, 

BUK 

C'opikucfiii, 
Atmupiina^ 

Sans 

mn^, 

»» 

rijiwt-kuli. 

Tam. 

HfNU. 

I'iJliuHlii^hu 

'kalii, 

Tt;L. 

U 

Uula-giitiUi 

}» 

f*  all  over  Drih«h  India  and  in  the 
18.  It  ha«  lurge  purplti  llowors.  This 
careil  of  iho  small  hfiir.s  vvliifih  rov«r 
-eu  by  ihu  Nnlives  NUb  othiir  b<mn8» 
fiiiy8  that  on  the  ^falabHr  (Juast  it  is 
1   tu   have     llie     uUWt    of  oxciiing 

The  stri'^oso  Imira  nn  well  a?*  iliofje 
urn  tinctoria,  avc  used  lu  India  ns  uu 
intic,    Sir    W.     Hooker    hasi  dinlin- 

the  Kast  India  plant,  M.  prmita 
,  prorieiis,  which  18  iudi^ennns  in 
8t  Itidiea.  The  podH  when  ripi% 
a  brownish  en  lour,  and  eovered 
nuraerahin  sharp  pricklo-llke  hairs, 
iLMietrate  into  and  irittat,3  the  akiti. 
Itsptjl  larnbriei  and  ascorides  by 
into  their  bodies^wht^n  pressed  no-ainst 
iines,  and  thna  irritaMh«^and  dislodj^- 
I,  The  pod  boin;^^  dip[>cd  into  treii- 
itipy,  have  tliu  hairs  Rciaped  oW  unril 
ITC  the  contei^tttit7  ui  an   tkctuaiy 


MUDA^lALLi 

when    a    tahle-spoonfal    may  ^    tfivmi   fa 
ai kilts,  and   a  tea-f^poonfiil   to    cij,.^^^   jp^j^  I 
lowed    by  a  puivjaMvc  of  castor  %    jl..       a  i 
cowhatfe   is  very  comnnm  in  the  Rs^,^    inn- 
ji^le-s.    In  the  Punjab  the  seeds  nre  p^cinallv 
Qsed    in     special   dineases     and     giVi  yfnf^ 
milk.     The  baira  of  the    pods   are  J^^qs^j^i 
u-H  anthelmirities  in    lodia^    tm    they    a    ^^ 
Entrland  for  round  worm.     They  have  ^,j 
«]ipliod  extcrnallv  ^ov  paralysia  und  pnm^ 
njuch  iMiing.     The  seed    i»   Paid  to  ahRr>| 
1 1 10  poifiOTi  of  scorpions  and    to  renniin  on\ 
bife  till    all   ia    removed. — Rorb,    Ft,  Indtct 
Vot'tjL      PiiwelVif  Hand'booky    Vol,   L   JK    «M| 
lliHfJfi,  ^[itHnn.  (T ShatitfhncsAy^  Aluidie^  p,  244* 

ilUClJXA  IIHKNS.     See  Cowhage. 

MUCUNA    VlilNENOSA,    ih   the    tmo 
l^iven    to    the  phtnt     prodncini^  the    poisod 
ordeal  bean  of   Old    CHlabar,     Mncuna  BhIi 
ftjuriana  of  Old  Calabar^  i-esemblca  a  Trau 
qaeliai'  specieH, 

MUCUNDA.     During  the  life  firao  of  tli 
emperor  Akbar  many  hindoos  believed  him 
to  have  been  a    hiudoo    in    a    former    births 
that  he  onelofted  in    his  body  the  j^onl  of  a 
devout    brahmin,    who    had    in    a    pant  ag 
lx>rue  the  name  of  Maennda,  and  had  rakeii 
a    fancy    to    beconic    the    emperor  of  India 
In  nine    months  after    his   death,    Mucuhl^ 
wa8  permitted    to  ^^enera^e  in   the  wond?  « 
sultana  HamiJa  Bann,  ai-d   to  take  hi 8  birfcli 
at    Aioc'reoto   in    the    character    of  Akb.nr 
Indeed     there  were  Rome  grounds    ff>r    th^ 
hindoos  to  claim  Akbar  as   a  prince  of  theii 
nice,  that  en>|ieror   had    a   hindoo  wife,   th< 
princoHs  Jodh   Bai,    had    a  hiudoo  dnutchtci 
in-law,    thg    ^larwareo    wife    of    JehangipJ 
had  H  hindu  general,  the  raja  Man  Sing,  haq 
a  hindu  linantrier,  the  rajah  8*»dor  ]\ridl,had  niP 
itindii  fiivourite  tlio  rnjah  Beerbul,hud  a  Inn- 
da    songster,     Tanscn,     hail     many     hindo 
tdllcers     and    hindoo   pandita    always   aboi 
hini,  nmch  in  hin  eourt    Siivoiircd  of  the  bii 
iloo,    and    he   had    in    a  manner  hindooixe 
him8t;lf  by   his  ardi^nt  dtn^otedneftn    to     th< 
C4i(i80  iif  hindoo    welfare. — Tt\  of  Bind,  Vu\ 

MUDACOTTAX,    Tam.    Cardiospcrmuii 
haliencabum. 

MUD  AH,  also  Vudah,  Ahab,     Ficosi  veXt 

]tfiosa, 

MUDAJI.    StM^  Bhonsia  Rrijas  of  Nn^puf 
Malimtu  Govttrnmenlrt  in  Tndin,  Nag|i*Ji'c. 

AIUDALI,  ^intfuiar,  Mudalvun  ph  Tam. 
title  of  tfui  agricultural  or  vellal.ir  ela*?MeH  %t 
the  Tamil  eon n try.      It  ia  an  ofliri*!  «ic?sij^nfl 
tion   in     Ct-yUm,  s(?emingly    aimihir    to   thij 
Mfindjil,  viUatrf*   hcndnmn  of  B»*nj^al. 

^lUDA-MAldiAl.      The    liir.-ahire   li»P 
raekn,    ruilwny,    Ncil^hnry    buiiacbt,  jatl 


:;iia 


>PDDIKPOR. 
^  wcjT  supplied   vfiiU  timber 

»'  MtidntiL 
M  I J .  I  i*^^  *  B I  ri  M ,  Cy cas  c i re i  n til  i a,  Tilu n. 
MUi^^'    ^    luulirtmedan    hf:?ct,    lunnded 


irarn  : 
Ml 


"^12^' Mr" 


They  admit  the  divjiit* 
mihSK''"  -*-'^^*^^^^^^  b^t  disolaim  \m  title 
^  jjteiilar  vt*noratIi>n.  The  Mndniu  ^o 
neg  *^»   braidiiJiir  tlie  hair  atui  smi^ar- 

iii/^^   ^^^y  with  ashes,  autl  wearing  iraa  | 
^B  round  th«ir  waists  and  ueck>*.  | 

MV\)Ali,   also  A U.     TIiKi>,      Aro    iiamea 
^Iic*d    to     the      CiJotropis    «ri^aritpH,     the 
/igantic     Bwal low- wort,   a    plniit    which     is  I 

/|i^idely    diffused    thronjrhout     the     sou r hern  | 
provinces  of  the  pon insula  of   India  where  ir  | 
jnn)wa    wildj    preferring    poor    soil   nejir  the  | 
sea.      It  in   repUeed   in  the    Bellary  District,  I 
by  C.  proet*ra,  which  is  equally  common  and  j 
in  Northern    India    by    C*    Haniiltouii.     To  I 
obtain  the  fibre  the    bninehcs   ai-e    pitheretl 
and  dried    in    the  snn    intm  twenty -four  to  i 
thirty-Hix   honrs,    wlien    they    are   taken  up, 
tbe  bark  peeled  iVoni    the    woody  part^^  and 
tl^e  tibroa    ^rathored*     If   plnfied  out    in   the 
dew  tor  a  night,  they  lo^e  th«4r  frreenish  tint, 
and  beeotne  wliite.     The  sap  of   rbe  Mudar 
plfjnfc  JH  applied  oxtcrnully  as  a    rubefacient  j 
drit*d,  it  \s  mixed  wiih  caont**hQiic. 
^  MUDDA     KHAIUUKAPU     CHETTU. 
Tkl,  Phaniix  dai^tylifera,  L,  Mudda  **  a  mass, 
n  biiiip/* 

AlUDAUEEA,   or   Subqateea^   a   claas  of 
faqeei*«» 

^lUDAHL  Can.  AnteloiK}  Arabica*— -^^tn- 

MUD  BAY    or  Muddy  Bay,   iw    th^J    eom- 
niercial  port    nfAlIeppiein    tbe  kiiivrdom  of 
Truvanoore,  86    inilen    Houtb    of  Cochui,   re- 
markalde  for  the    hingnhir    nafcarnt    break*  I 
water  fnruipd  in  the  open  sea,  consisting  of  a  | 
b>n^  and  wide    bank  of    niiid,  the    uffi-et    of 
which    is  HO  eeniph^tely  to    brenk  tbo  waves,  i 
that   ships  of   all  Hizes  can    8eoiire}y    aiiohop  | 
even  at  i.he  Htormieftt   ^OHKOn  of    the  ypar  in  ( 
the  open  roadn,  wliei'e  tlita  water  in    [verfeody  j 
calm.     The  ortgtn  of  tlii.^  deposition  of  tuud,  , 
bas  never  boeu    sutinfaetordy  >w?oonnred  for.  ' 
It  imparts    a   dirty  nolour  to    the  water  and 
makes  it  ihfek  nnd  .slirny.    It  has  shifred  nioi^ 
or  le^a  within  the  Ja>t  century,  hut  not  to  any 
jrreat    extent.     A    similar  deposit    exist,^  at 
Narraknl     about  L*f>  mil pk    tiortfi    of  Cochin, 
and  thf^  advanta<,^e  of    this  latter  place,  as  a 
uatnifil  open     harbour  for    Rhipping,  lias  re* 
^ntly  been    brout^hfc  to    tbo    notice  of    the 
British  Govermnent. — H,  />. 

MUDDI,  Tkl.    Terminalia  alatfi,     Muddi 
I  attn,     Tki,.  the  Bark  of  Terminfilia  alata. 


i>e<»  Mntti 
itUDDIKPOU,  KVVl-Ut 


\\    or   Ivo taboo. 


MUDRA  ilAKSUAl 

are  wandoring  uiinftti^lA.    Oik 
lieen     ^' von  to     tbiHtni-^ 

dwell    m    the   southern 
Kttbl^ira  or  Ferryman,  fcL^/U 
the  terms  most  nsnnll^'  empkl 
dikpor  '\&  the  di 
selves.     They  t\ 

ful  men,  with  an    olive    yetinif 
and  are  ttumeriius  tbrtm^haut 
ludm;  they  aay  that    thuir    oril 
I  was    the  vdtage  of  Ttui<»t    &« 
of  Sorapoor,    and     that    lir»«rov 
have  diHporcsed,  alt  cta-sses  cottl 
I  the  Mahraim  umgue    tiiati|;rb  iftl 
I  they  shotdd  attain  ttkewisa    ik  I 
the  langua^re  of  the  countrie?*  tul 
I  wander  (o  enable    them  ro  train  i 
I      MITDEENA,     Naksha,  MihJm 
MUUI^LA  KILU-HAMMA'J 
Datura  fastuo>ia, 

iMU-DKVI,  tl*e  j?oild»«is  of  mk 
MUUH.  or  mad'h  Gltz.  Houti 
MUD'HJ.HOSEIX.  *hepmi« 
MUDUOOM  A.  LVTKE,  Be 
flowered  Hova.  At^cdepias  vdotil 

MUD'HOOKIKA,  Sa.n«.  Fu 
morii.    Fiosch. 

MUDHOO-SOODUXU,; 
to  destroy, 

Mao^HUBKE    LUTA,    Be 
madtihh^t^K 

AIUDUUKA    also    Tastin 
Liquorice  root. 

ilUDHUYA.  FIiJfD.  FolioflPtasi 
Horsf'. 

MUDHYADKSHI,  Sax^   fr.  " 
mid«r,  iMid  de?^hii>,  belotisfingtnj 

MUDLIAU,     Tam.  plumi 
heiid  man.      See  MudaU* 

MUi>0,  Tasj.  Buehnnania  kd 
MUDNU,  HisiK  PhiUdclfibn 
MUUHA  HAKSHASA,or  " 
Mirdf»ler,  an  amneni  p.tlitioal 
by  Vis;d<h*  Datta   p4*rliafM  of 
tury.     The  evt 
hibtory  of  CIj 
of  the  Greeks,     ii 
i  t f  Kandi  and   u h^t : 
In  one  scene  V^iiu<iii.i  Uuptj 
and  a  convernatiou   eu»ii«^  ^ 
kU^unoal  et'entH, 

Fnfe, — Wbnt  n*^w^  fVnto  Tm 

Vir, — X  havt  >  to  i 

CO: 

Whatever  mj  ^Gdi  ibtt  • 
iafojin  mt^ 


;j4Ki 


d 


MUDUNA-MOHANA. 

OfSitkiiiii  Vu van. 18  ami  rimyrttmueer!!. 
*lhe  fierce  K<iitkbuja8^  with  the  tribes  who 

dwell 
Beyon*!  tlie  western  streams,  and  Persiu's 

Fouretl  on  u»  like  a  deluge    •    •    • 
ilie  .  Mudiu  Baksbasa,    Chaudi-aguptA 
qnootly     Darned     VrishiJa,    a      terra 

be  ecjiiivaleut  to  sudrn  ;  and  Kaudi* 
f  iviuj  tJio  fiou  of  }i  su lira  woman; 
can   be    little     doubt.    tl>ar4    tbu  eel*?- 

Mnurya  family  wtir*e  of  sudia  ex- 
n.  The  Uttaru  Rurna  Chtiriti*a»  I  be 
|ia  »nd  Urvasif  and  tho  ^ludi'a  Rak- 
CotitHiii  muny  illiisttatiutis  of  tbn  hiii- 
^uiiiti*H  love  ami  Hilectuji).  Iti  i\kti  latter 
HKiiirs  an  exntii|jle,  in  cunipai^Ktivi^ly 
ft  life,  of  thtj  stiNjiig  atieoiioii  <if  a  liiutiu 
CliHudana  Das,  hkt:  Anionio  iu  the 
Mit  of  Venice,  is  donrneJ  to  die,  to 
is  friend*  His  wife  fi*ik»ws  liiin  to  the 
of  executiou,  with  tht^ir  only  cbild, 
A  sueueeding  dialogue  ennues:  — 

b>ui — Wltlidrnw,   my  love,  and  lead  our  hoy 

L  along. 

)Re.— Forgi%t  nie^  hiisband^ — to  another  world 

Thy  stei>«  **^*^   hound,  and  not  to  fureigu 
fealmi, 

Wheiiire  in  due  time  Ihon  homeward  wilt 
return  ; 

Ko  cncnmou  furewefl  our  leave-taking  now 

Admit*,  nor  muat  iIk-  luirtrier  of  tliy  tUte 

Ixnive  Ihne  tu  luui'  tliv  eiiililury  way. 
bn*f — What  dost  ihon  mt'uii  ? 
H't/fl— To  fn!low  they  in  death. 
Uind.^Think    not    of    tlo»—oar    boy's    yet 
»  ttfiider  )  ear* 

Demand  atTecuonate  and  guardian  raro, 
^{je^ — X  lea%'e  hhu  to  our  huusijliold  godd,  uor 
[  feiir 

IL^ti^y  wilt   desert  his  youth : — ^ciime«  my 
^B    dc-nr  l>oy; 
^■Aiid  hid  thy  ^^ire  a  long  and  last  fare  well 

ThUii  ct>iild   I  tt weedy  p«as  a  thoUAaad 


{tb< 


years ; 


ler   author   makes  a   loving  woman 


%  ^ 


viihout   thet*  t-'en  heaveii   would  lose  it« 
blmritis. 

\     m  m  •  9 

%fMAtd  to  eTuhroce  thy  feet,  I  will  reside 
b  the  rough  forest  an  toy  fatlier'ft  house. 

tad  of  all  other  wish.  bUpremt'ly  thine, 
rniil  1 1  If  tliia  iwiiivat— 1  will  not  gneve, 
will  n^'t  harden  tht-'* — n  losf  mo  tK#t. 
kut  ftlkouldst  thou,  Ha^lntvu,  tbiii  pni5'er  deny. 
kLnow,  1  resolve  on  dtrAth." 
m  Uajttitfhou^  Vul.  I   JK  ()lt3, 
UUU,  an  iutoxioivting  dni^?,  in  pills  of 
jwof  a  |iep|»or  corn,  made   nf  chopperi 
l&afaod  opium  :  uud  smoked  lu  a  atnall 
wi. — Htrkh*h. 

SUTD A,T A M ,C bloroxy Ion  6 wioten i», Z>. 0. 
|£)UOA,  Tel.  Batea  froiidosa,  Madoga 
^otea  frondosa. 
btrXA-MOHAXA,  Saws,  from  mada- 

I— ^^^KMa        lit 


MUGGAR-PEEi 

M  AOUPTT,  a  oertain  plant  oh    j„.Kj, 

ilUDLIGlJ  TAMARA  or  Mun,^  ^^^^^^^^ 
Tkl.    Marsilia   qnadrif'olit*,    L,       \^    wurda 
mieaa,  **  sunk*  nr  drowned  lotus/' 

MUDWATNI,  HlM>.  an  int^rnuii^   ^^  ^ 
go- bet  ween* 

i!UE  also  Mupr,  8p.  Mohair. 

MUEDA  KA  JHAR.     Hind,  also  M^^ 

MUELAS  T)E  MOLING.   Sp.   Midptonf^ 

MUKL  SHH\  r,  JUleal,  Emilia  eonolii- 
folia,  IK  a. 

MUFTit  In  British  India,  an  officer  of  a  law 
Coui'L* 

MUrS,  a  t*?rtn  applied,  by  the  people  of 
India,  to  all  tht-  AracaoGHo  and  to  a  rhuss  of 
petiplc  in  tho  Chitlagong  dihtiict  who  call 
thtfinselveii  Raj  Bunsi  in  Bon^b,  and 
Myani '  ma  gycei  uB  nrme.-^'^^tloubtk'HH  ottspring' 
of  Bengalee  woiien  by  Barmese,  Thciir  di'efis 
and  lauguttge  ia  Ben ^1  op,  but  thry  are  of 
buddbiiit  faith.  The  Aracnnese  Mng^  xire  a 
liighly  BetiK'-di.sed  class  rtf  Rakhoing  and 
eall  the«i selves  Myama  gyx  or  grtat  Myama. 
This  race  form  six.tenths  of  the  native  po- 
pulaUon  of  Arraean,  one-tentli  being  Bnr- 
niese  and  the  remainder  Hindu.  The  tornt 
Mug  is  nctt  known  to  the  Ai'acaneiie  tlu'in* 
selves  and  Wilson  says  the  term  Mngh  whieb 
tbe  Britisb  Imve  given  k)  tb(*  Araeanese  by 
that  people  is  ivstricti^dl^i  the  di\s(vndants  of 
Arncanesu     by    Ben  gab    mothers. —  WHauhs 

MUG  A.  lIiNt>»  One  nf  the  silk- worm 
moths  of  JSriti.-b  India.  The  two  pnneip  J 
iadigenoaj5  va-rieties  of  silk  are  the  mflga  and 
the  cri.  A  rlr^-sa  made  of  inuga  is  prized 
beyond  all  othei*s,  by  the  Assami^^t?.  A  plant 
grows  wild  in  the  southern  part  of  tbe 
Cliittairotig  district,  on  whieb  the  motb  lives. 

An:G-DYE. PLANT.  The  Mn^  mAko 
yellow  and  red  dye^  by  grinding  this  plant 
and  it«  root^s  ir»t^  fjo^vder,  and  boiliug  the 
same  in  water.  The  colonrs  arc  dull  bat  aeem 
to  last  for  a  long  time. 

MUGANJ,  Bkno.  Phaseobii  tnh>baH,  Ji'^ 

MLUiA  8 ILK,    See  Cotton  manulaetuies. 

MLIOGAR-PEER,  or  the  Crocodile- pond, 
lies  to  the  north- we-st  of  Karnieht-e.  The 
greater  pond  is  about  300  yards  in  cirenm- 
fi*rei>ee,  and  eontiins  many  little  grassy 
islands,  on  wbieb  the  rahjority  uf  the  croco- 
diles (Cruc^odil  us  pahistris)  bask  ;  some  are 
seen  asleep  on  its  slimy  side«,  othera  half- 
sabmerged  in  tbe  muddy  water  while  now 
and  iben  a  huge  monster  raises  himself  npoa 
it4  dimtnntive  J»*gs,  and  waddling  tor  a  few 
paces,  falU  tlat  on  his  belly,  Thi*  w*ater  in 
the  ytool  feels  fold.althongb  fi.'d  from  twi>  bi>t 
springHf  o4ie  of  vvliieU   la  uf  !iu  hi^di  a  ti*m« 
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ly   reject.     They   itiRist  on   r  retnra  to 
jprinciplcs,  and  wherever  iliey  Imve  con- 
Sd,   their  triiunph   lias   been  suhvorsivc 
I  of  settled  Governmetit,   and   of  the  ca- 
viled mahaoinaadau  frtith.     The  Wnhabi 
dia  do  not  gn,  in  questions  of  doctrine, 
lie   extreme     (en£(tfift    of    the   Arabiuu 
prera  o f  A  bd  n1  W  alia  b.     T h  ei  r  fi  rj* t  g  i*eat 
in    leader,     Sajyid    Abnuid,     who   had 
a  trooper     in  the    nawab    of    Touk's 
ce,  was  &  poiiticid  before  be  became   a 
|ons   entbusliist.       It    was   not   till   he 
red     the    aa'med   co-operatioii    of    Ins 
iry men  that  he  became  a  seer   of  ftifj^lits 
\   dreamer  of  dreams 5  «nd    the  British 
very  innuh  to  blame  for  the  remissnesf* 
mdtfftircnce  with  which  they  perm  it  fed 
to  recruit  his  folh>sYers  in  their  territory, 
[it    Sint^h,  against  whom  tbo  jibiid   or  | 
Jons   war  wan  directed,  was  then  their  ^ 
and   whatever    may    have  been    his 
tal  Panlts  as  a  rnler,  the  only  grievaneea 
^b  the   muhammadans   had  against  him 
his  interdict  on    certain  points  of  oere- 
lal.  and    his   prohibition    agninst  killing 
The  Wahabi    of  India,  therefore,  have 
thetirst  been  rather  apobtical  party  than 
ijrious  sect.     Subsequent  pilgritnages  to 
ft  by  their  leading  preachers,  imve,  how- 
imparted  ft  religious  character  to  the 
ftinent  which  was  wanting  at  fir^t,  ami 
preachers  have  generally  returned  from 
jft,  ardent,  if  not   very  well   instructed, 
jIds  of  Abdul  Wahab.    Of  lat-o  years  ihe 
OQB    element     has    constantly    gained 
gtti,  and  recent  political  prosecutions 
brought  them  forward  an  the  uiishrink- 
oad  unselfish  devotees  of  Inlam,     Since 
when  it  first  became  really  dangerous 
respectable  muhammadan  to  subscribe 
I  rebellion  against  thcBriiish  the  sect  has 
»tiU    further    isolated,    and  has  been 
I   same  moment  deprived  both     of  the 
and    of  tlio    rcsti-ainta   of  the  well- 
com  fort  able  classes*     A    schism    has 
sprung    np,     and    pi'actically   Indian 
inmadans  are   now    divided     into  two 
sections,    tlie     first    of  which     com- 
^Ilia    and    Suni,  men   with   vest- 
who  are  naturally   on  the  side 
i  Government  whether  political 
;  and  the    Wababi  or  reforming 
euder  whatever  name  they   may  bo 
with  their  uncompromising  and  fa* 
1  lenders,  and  the  vast  ignorant  and 
ritious  muUitnde   who    have   nothing 
and  everything  to  gain  by    a   civil 
About   the  year  A.    D.    1870,  the 
of  their  itinerant   preachers  was 
ms.       A      Wahabi     missionary   has 
L^eu  to  hi&it   uuder  a  Pjpal  lice  at  noou 
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and    before  evening   the   whol  fo^u    \^^^ 
flocked  to  him,  and    were   Hhten  ,^  ^^^  t>edi- 
tion,  within  the  compound  *jf  ^^^Ci»nm>i>*- 
eioner's  house,  where  he  had  rcstcL^|j|,  j,jj^ 
pony  during  the    heat  of  the    day.  ^J„J^|^ 
that  year,  in  on©    of  the   Eastern    ^^^l^.l^^ 
a  rnniriur  spreail  that  a  Wababi  preaci*^  j^^^J 
fixed  his  head  quarters  in  a  certain  des^f^^ 
and  remote  hamlet  and  wcjuhi    preach  th 
Forthwith     a     gifat    enc-ampment    furni| 
around    him    to   the   nnnjber  of  (j/MH)  mci 
The  preacher  fulminated  against   the  idnla* 
irons  rites  and   prieiitly  superstitions  of  his 
countrymen  in  Bengal,     Such    merely  spiri- 
tual declaration  was  by  no  tneans  what  tlm 
people  had  come  out  into  the    wilderness  to 
hear.     The  result  was  that  before   the  police 
hud  arrived    in   sutlicient    force    to  disperse 
wliat  was   reported    by   the  hiudua   to  be  a 
seditious     eneampmcnt,     the     disappointed 
multitude  had  scatt^^rcd  ;  and  the  constahlea 
found   the  apostle  absolutely  alone,   and  de- 
pendent  for  a   little    rice  and    milk   on   the 
hind II  villagers    who  had  ruslied  to  the  ma- 
gistrate's  court   to    complain    against    him. 
Of  the   two    recognised   sects  the  8hia  lake 
up  a  ground    uf    their  own    touching    the 
duty   to   wage   war   against  the  Queen,  as 
th«y  do  on  all  other  pointi*.       The  sect  have 
never   been   very    numtrous  in   India,    and 
have    Iweii     accuatomtKl      to    persecutions 
under  the    orthodox  uiulianimadan  govern- 
ments such   an  no  Britinh  ruler   would  sauc* 
tion.    The  Suni  form  nine-tenths  of  the  mu- 
hammadans  in  India.  But  the  8hia,  although 
not  a  numerous  b<idy,  have  eontributed  some 
of  the  greatest  names  to  the  history  of  India. 
The  key-note  to   the  Shia  faith  is  the    belief 
in  the  twelve  Imams,  an   inspired  Apostolic 
doscent  from  ^lahomcd.    One   Imam   yet  re- 
mains to    complete  tlje   august  line.  By  oiia 
sect,  it  is  believed  that  this  imam,  the  imam 
Mehdi,  is  at  present  hidden  away  from  sinful 
mortals,  but    there    will  en  me  a   great  Epi- 
phany or  shining  forth  of  the  Promised  One, 
when  all  wrongs  shall   bo   righted,    and  all 
men  converted  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God. 
*  When     that     innocent     Apostle,'    says     a 
Pamphlet,    *  shall  appear,    is  known  only  to 
the  All-knowing  God,  and  to  no  one  else*  Till 
then,  the  Shni  argues    that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt    by    mortal   ofiVjrt^,  or  rebellions, 
or  wars,  to  bring  about   that  great  consum- 
mation.    It  denounces  *is  schismatics  all  who 
disiigrce  ivith  this  view.     *  Nowadays,  eucli 
of  the  depraved  and  seditious  as  are  ignorant 
of  the  precepts  of  Muhammad  and  strangers 
to  truth,  with    vain   desires   improperly  in- 
dulge in  foolish  talk  about  the  meaning  and 
duty  of  Holy  War.*     *  In  this  country,  Hin* 
dustao,  only  two  sccl:i  among   the  fullowcr 
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ly  Hpivti^l  ti'eason^  suuli  tiu  I»hs  from 

10  tti  A,  D.  Wo,  l^^eo  sruottldefiiig 

,  fttiti  ii'uitt   time  to  tiun!  burhtiug 

jfiajfrutiiHis    on  tlie  Pintjab  bciMer, 

doited    any    dabbling     in    rebellion 

riloD^  piiHtime. — The  Indum  M^isah 

re  ihetj  bowid  in    conscience  to  rehd 

ke   Queen  r       Bij    W.    W,  Hunter, 

the  Benqtil  Civil  S^*vicc. 

1.MMAU,     See  Kbubf,  Mahomed. 

i31MERAii^    is   «»itiiatf*d   near  tlic 

)f  tlic  J  c ml  11  or  Tab  witb  tht*  Kuren 

iflords  vessels  Kuiliog  up  the  Persian 

lilies   for    Ijinding   goods,    without 

to  Biu*iiu  which  hes  higher  up  thti 

the  Shatt-ul*Anib. 

L  NAMBO,  TKt,.    Pciierapali  wood 

ood. 

w-NlM,    Bbng.       Kvcrgreen    bead 

a  HOini^ervirens. 

L-PATAKA,    Sass.    frtim    raahai, 

cs»  from  pat,  to  throw  do%vn. 

L-PUEUSHA,   Sans*  from     roaba, 

d  pfM^roofiha,  n  uiule* 

l-PREM  A,  Sans,  from  tnaha,  great, 

an,  love* 

lRRAM,   Ae.     Hind*  sacred,   on- 

xjhibited. 

The  fi^'Rt  tnotith  of  the 
iu  which  it  was  held  nn- 
Ainoujjf  the  shia  maho- 
is  held  in  pecuHar  veuc- 
beiDg  the  mouth  in  which  Hasjui, 
iM,tho  ftonfl  of  AU  were  killed.  Their 
e  the  anhject  of  pablie  mourning 
10  lirst  10  days  wbeii  fasting  aud 
J  aro  also  eujoiucd.  Tbe  educated 
!mi  inahoTtiedaiifi  also  regard  the?*o 
daya  for  solemn  thoughts.  The 
ed  regard  the  period  aa  a  time  for  a 

Soe  Ab\  ZTTiiib. 
UROUliUVU,  Sans,  finim  rooroo, 

J-RAT'Hl,  Sans,  from  maha,  great, 

a  a  chariok  , 

L*SENA,  Sams*  from  maha,    great 

f  fioldier. 

ATMA,   Sans,    from   tnaha,   groat^ 

m,  spirits 

^.-VRaTA,  Saks,    vrata   is   a  ccrc- 

be  perftirmed  according  to  a  vow. 

l-VYADHEK,    Saks,  from    maha, 

d  vyadhi,  sicknesfl* 

A-VUDYA,  Sans,  from  mabst  gi^at, 

a,  learning. 

BOOB-l-SUDHAKI,    or  Dastiigocr 

icdau  f^auit. 

OEK  WALAY,  the  name  by  which 

dee     tunhomedans    call  themselves. 

AINA,  liiaiK  a  month, 


lrram. 

edau  year, 
make  war 
his  mouth 


MUIJKKDRA,  SaN8.  from  maha,  gttiit, 
aod  Iridni,  the  king  of  heaven. 

M D  Jl  KSH A,  Sans,  from  maha,  great,  aud 
ifrha*  tfluriou», 

MUHESHWAR  Sank*  Tlie  Btnlrtng 
ftlofiefi,  worshipped  as  eniljfemH  df  Siva,  nve 
formed  at  MubeBhwar,  on  the  Nerbuddk, 
where  a  whirlpool  occurs  and  routids  nml 
polishes  fallen  stoues  into  the  form  of  a 
liiigani.     See  HJndn,  SivR. 

MUHESHVVAHA.     Sans,     fi  .  ,!,« 

groal^  and  iabwara,  glorloui*. 

MUHISHA-MAROINI,   Sans,    f 
hinha,  a  buffalo,  and  nniitta  Uj  dcbtrov 

MUHLSTKINE,  Gm.  Mill  HUmun. 

;MUHNEE,  a  river  uear  Soopul  in  Muz  J 
fur  nagar, 

MUHOORUT.KA- SHIKAR,    or    thd 
Ahairen,  in  Mewar,  an  annual  i^pnng  festivKl^^ 
ill    which   the  wild   boar    is   hunted*  — Tot/*;* 
JiaJfiHfhtm,  VoL  I.  p,  330, 

MUHOOYA,  Bkno.  Broad  leaved  Buiwia, 
Baasia  latifolia. 

MUHOUSHUDH,  Beng.  Garlic,  AUinm 
sativa. 

MtTHOWA,  ft  streamlet  running  near  My  a* 
pore  in  Biinda  and  Barva  Paljara  in  Otvalior. 

MUHSOOD  WAZIIM,     See  Khyher. 

MlTHUBHURl.BAGH,  Boa.  Zingiber 
zerumbet. 

MITHUR,  GD2,UrNn*  a  S«il. 

MITHUTTE,    Beno,  Solannm  mclongma. 

MUHUTTRANA,  San3,  from  maba, 
great,  and  trana,  fialvation. 

M U I- KI- PHALLI,  DvK  Dolichos  fabic^ 
form  is. 

MUINA,  Bono.     Paspalitm  stolontfornm* 

MU-I-PARI,  PcRs.  Saxifmga  stono- 
pbylla. 

MUIR,  Sir  John,  a  Bengal  Civil  servant, 
author  of  original  Sanscrit  texts,  4  toi«t^ 
Loud.   1858-lBCS;i, 

^lU-LSHUTR,  Pers.  Camcr&  hair. 

MUJALLIBAH,   also   called  Maklonbah, 
ruins  on  tbe  east   bank  of  the  Euphrsttev,  4 J 
miles  N.  N.  W.  fmm   tbe   bridge  of  Hinah, 
aud  1^  north  of  the  Amram  Hill    Makloukv  i 
means  overturned.    Near  the  Mujellibeh.  aro  I 
the    remains    of    Kasr,     as   well   as    ihes© 
of    tbe    banging    gardens,   and     ai  rather 
more    than  six    miles  from  Hillnh,  standing 
amidst,  and  crowning   the  giunmit  of,  exteu-  , 
sivo    masses    of    ruin,   is    the  Birn^  or  Biiraj 
Nimrod.     This  has  beeu  eousidcrod  by  Nio- 
buhr,  Rich,  and  othora^  to  bo    the  celebrated  j 
tcraplo  of  Bel  us,  and»  according    to  Herodo-I 
iuR,  it  was  separated    from  the  palace  by  iboJ 
river.     (Lib  :  i.  clxxx.)  L'on  [des  qmirtierp]! 
est  rcmarquablepar  Icpaliiisdu  ror,  et  rautiuj 
par  le  beu  cons>aerc   a   Jnpikr  Bchnt.     *rin»| 
Katir  ruins    near   lliUaby    7'iO   rardt   from  J 
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MUKARA  DWAJA. 
KKAY-KA-HAJ,  the  Meccft  pll^ira- 

ivKltUH,  any  tHtig  which  Mahora- 
iseli^  absiainod  from  wttbont  etijoiD- 
Ifirs  to  do  RO. 

CKI-Tam,  GjimboiTo,  also  Garcinia 
i  Bo^ch.  and  llebradendron  gambo- 
L     Graham, 

KKI-TAILUM,  Tam.  Gamboge  butter, 
I 

tTj,  Per3.  Amyris  commiphora: 
m ;  Googul 

com  or   Makkam    Tel,    Sohrcbera 
ijokl(*s  K.  i,  109  ;  Cor.  101. 
^O0EOOTAT.Kli:EIlAY,TAM.gre«m 
rhaavia  procarabens,   also  of  Boer- 
diandria. 

CRAN  or  Mekran,  hm  a  poptilatfon 
od  of  wauderiiig  tribes,  ita  untivos 
\  sea-coast  are  of  larger  propor- 
Ifid  blacker  complcxioTJSi  than  the 
ill  ones,  a  circamstance  ttiat  may 
\y  be  attributed  to  their  frrquent  iw- 
lages  witla  the  negroes  of  Musc/it  Aud 
;  bat  the  Mnknuii  are  a  punv  and 
I  race  when  compared  to  ihc  Bcloo- 
*  Brahooe,  owiug  perliaps  to  the  cli» 
Dd  thoir  sensual  lives,  for  which  both 
re  notorious;  they  likewise  drink 
lantities  of  an  intoxicating  beverage, 
om  fermented  dates.  The  women  of 
1  are,  usually,  very  ugly,  and  pro vt*r- 
ri faithful,  they  set  no  bounds?  to  the 
^tion  of  tticir  passtoua,  at  an  early 
f  their  li  ves»  they  are  tottering  mi<ler 
(Ude  and  prematarc  old  age.  The 
not  seem  to  bo  remarkable  for  Ion- 
The  great  bulk  of  the  population  of 
dava  are  Jet*h  or  Jnt — Fo/Zm- 
BelooeliUtan  and  Sifule,  pp.  HOG 

ID,  Hrs^p.  Machilus  odoratisfiimua. 
SUA,  Saks  from  mooel),  to  liberate. 
fdoo  theologic  npitiion,  known  as 
Jb  one   species  of   muksha  or  libe- 

CS   koivttlya    is   another:  they  both 
gor]>tion,  exclnding  every   idea   of 

identity. —  IVanVs  View  vf  Ihc  Hin- 
Tol  IV.  p.  301. 

TO-J0OUI»    also  Sbwet  Busunda, 
rkanta  Bhno.  Acalypha  Indira.  Ltnn, 
TO-PATI,  Bencu   Maranla  dicboLo- 
\l 
tJIi.  An.  Pfrs.  B'dollium,  also  Com- 

Madagascarensis,    Babamodendron 
jkiMiim.     Wall. 
^H^ALA,    Maleal.  Alstonia  scho- 

tr^D  BEO.     See  Oriasa. 
B^  DWAJA,  Sans,  from 


Makara , 


AHILCER, 

MUKUaUNDU,  Bmh  Jaamimim  hir- 
sutom. 

IiIUFlWA  a  tribe  of  fishorrnon  in  Malalmr; 
those  of  north  Mahibar  follow  the  rule  of 
descent  a  matrice  but  those  in  the  south, 
permit  of  descent  of  property  to  sour. 

MUL,  also  Muli,  IJiNn.  a  root:  pokhac 
van\  is  Dolomioea  macroccphala, 

JIUL  RAJ.     See  Solunkhi,  Gujarat.  • 

MULA.     HiNu.  Ba8^iM  hitifolia  WUU. 

MULA.     See  Bhakta  Mnla, 

MULAIM  Pers.  soft ;  an  ointment. 

MULAKA.  Sans.     Htidish. 

HLTLAKARNKMAHM,  Tam,  Toddalia 
aculefitn,  Pers. 

MULAKARANG  VARAY  PUTTAY. 
bark  of  Toddalia  aculeata. 

AlULAM  PALfvAM,  Tam.  Mnlam  Pandu. 
Tel.  Cacumi^  meln  Lhni.  IK  awl  A. 

MULA  NACSHITRA.     Seo  Komarpal. 

MULA  PRAK  HIT  I.     See  Saeta. 

MULATHI.     RimK     Glycyrhiza  glabra. '' 

MLJLAYAN,  Maleal.  A  aer vile  tribe,  tbo 
mme  as  the  Palayan. 

^[ULAZIM.  Hind,  a  Knrvant,  also  farm 
servants  agricultnral  hired  laborers. 

MULBERRY,  species  of  the  Morna  orMnl- 
bcrry  trees  and  their  fruit.  In  the  Punjab 
there  are  red  and  whit^.  mulberries,  and  two 
sorts  of  each  color,  one  is  a  small  oval,  being 
rather  Bweet,bt»t  a  most  miserable  UniK  The 
other,  called  sbabtut,  is  a  very  long  narrow 
fruit,  looking  almost  like  a  eaterpillar^ 
eitlter  grecuiah  yellow  or  red-black  io  color; 
this  fruit  is  souiewbat  better  than  the  first 
kind,  it  is  very  sweet,  but  bas^  no  Havor, 
The  real  shah  tut,  the  **  royal  mulberr)*'  of 
Kashmir,  is  a  fint\  large,  .suli-acid  fruit,  it  in 
dried  and  made  into  flour,  the  bread  from 
it  is  nutritions  and  fattening,  Tbe  litll 
hiulhcrri/j  or  kimu  is  tlic   Moras  serratu. 

Toot  or  Karoim^  is  the  Moras  Indica,  a 
tree  of  fast  grosvth,  attaiutng  its  full  sis:^  ia 
20   years,   when    it  becomes   useful. 

Tho  haves  of  the  red  and  white  mulberry 
trees  form  the  food  of  tho  worm  (Bombyac 
mori)  yielding  the  silk  of  eonimerce.  They 
arc  quite  distinct  from  the  Phdippine  mul- 
berry, which  is  tho  Moras  raulticanlis  of 
l>otA.nista,  Beerbhoom  mulberry  gardeuHare 
innumerable, — dotting  the  eountry  in  pat4;bes 
of  ft  dark  green  colour.^ — -TniveU  In  huVa 
Voh  i.  p.  Ci5,  C^tmnmUftier  Jubbtjjpore  Di^i' 
$  ioit.. 

MULBERRY,  INDIAN.  Morinda  citri- 
folia,  Lttin. 

MULBOOS-KFIAS  NAZR,  an  annual  sup- 
ply of  clotliing  materials  formerly  tieni  from 
Dacca  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi. 

MULCER,  a  tribe  inhabiting  tho  foot  of 
the  Anamallai  hills  verv  UHefoi  in  tbe  forest 
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in  Calcatfcn,  but  dUHngtiishml 
\U  head,  smallorRcales,  and  ijoi^'frle 
h  appear   to  be  starting  out  of  its 

illet    often    found   in    great,    niim- 

he  river   ncai*  MHulniain*  many  of 

lesQ  regard   it  as  tlio   yonnij  of  M. 

^*  btit    it  iH  a  dishnct  species* 

KZYK;  See  Affjhai), 

f,  Tam.  Solan  am  Indicnm,  Lt'nn, 

IK  A,  Bbkg.    Arabian  jasmine,  Jas- 

mbae, 

[  KCIIET,  Tah.   Amarantas  poly- 

DH,  a  pass  in  D<"liTchistan.  Tlie 
m   on   the    borders  of   Sahara  wan, 

I  fcbe  Dashti-i-bc-dowUir  to  Dadnr, 
he  great  route  of  c<>nimtinication 
the  W^tern  AiTgliau  pi*ovincoa 
eonntriea  opening  on  tlie  Indos. 
ifcinnofls  snccession  of  ravines  an<l 
The   air  in  tho   lower  pii  t  of  the 

II  fiamnter  oppressively  hot  and 
\       It    extends    Wt^m    21>  ^    30'  ; 

to  lat.  2  "J  2  52  \  long.  67  ^ 
. ;  or  i  m.  wide  at  entrance.  The 
igSOOVr. ;  Ah-i-jroom,  *2,540  ;  crpst, 
Ueracje  aaectit,  90  ft.  per  milf.  Tht3 
IS  with  the  ^IiiJkdi  pass,  far  to  the 
I  fcbo  only  level  mutes  intersecting 
i  chain  of  nionntains,  defiriing,  on 
the  hnv  countriea  of  Kach  Gandnva 
alley  of  the  Indus  ;  while  westward, 
\a  the  elevated  regions  of  Kehit  and 
m.  There  are  nmny  other  passes 
5hain,  bnt  all  of  them  from  the  east 
^tp  and  ditBcnlt  n^cent,  anil  eondnct 
rink  of  the  pJHteau  or  table- land. 
I  the  paj3.<*e3  of  Takari  and  Nagbow, 
the  Bolan  and  3k[ulloh  rontcs  *»>d 
s  others  to  the  north  of  the  Bolan. 
1 19  no  loss  important,  as  occurring 
•ect  line  of  CMmmnnication  between 
L  the  neighlionnng  eountriefi  with 
r  Rod  KHoi-asan.  It  «Iko  constitute?*, 
rection^  the  bonndary  between  tlie 
atid  Garm  Sel,  or  tlte  co!d  and  hot 
(sard-sair,  garm-i^air  cool-journey, 
iniey.)  The  natives  here  ntfirm, 
lelow  the  pasa  is  Uind^  and  that  all 
(B  Khoi*a?ian.  Tliis  distinction  is  in 
leaf! ore  warranted,  not  only  because 
(separntes  very  diflerent  races  from 
5r,  spcuking  various  dialects,  but 
avka  the  line  of  a  complete  change 
e,  and  nstursl  prodnctiona, 
tobin  river  is  about  70  miloa  lonp, 
iJolan  Pa^s,  in  lat.  29^  51*,  lonj/. 
1,494   ft.   above    ihe  Fea.     It  is 


MULTAN, 

remarkably  sirmoits,  bnt  rnna  j^nendly 
sonth*e««terly-,  from  a  jnnctinn  w^ith  the 
Nnri  River.  It  is  liable  u%  inundntion  ;  and 
as  its  bed,  in  some  parts,  occupies  tlio  whole 
breadth  of  the  ravine,  travellers  are  fre- 
qnently  overtaken  by  its  torrents*  Falla 
3,751  W,  m  54  m.  from  source  to  Dadar, — 
Mas>iou\  Jonrneii^^  Vol.  L  p.  838.  SeO 
Kabul,  Kauilahar;  Kelat. 

MULLOO  KEKHAY,  Tam.  See  Moolo- 
karat  I  g  Varay  pnttay. 

MULLA,  Sans,  strong,  from  mal,  to  hold. 

A!ULLIJ.     See  Knrnmbur, 

MULLU  DOSA  KATA,  Tel.  Cucnmia 
moniordica,  Ko.>*5,  IT.  4^  A 

UULLU  BOMMA  KACnCHIICAI,  Trr, 
A  sort  of  spinnus  Arum  ?  Porlios  sp.  ?  up- 
parently;  from  the  Golukonda  hills. 

;MULLU  JTIiUGA,  Tet.  ^Eschynomeno 
Roxburgbii,  Spreng,  Smirhia  af^pera,  H.  tVu 
34:1. 

MULLUM  CHUNDE-?  Sulanum  vcr- 
bnci folium.  Ltini.  , 

HULLU  MO  DUG  A,  Tel.  Erytbrma 
sublobfiia,  Rn^cb,  IV,  .^  .-I. 

MOLLUNG,  a  mohnrfum  fukcer.  An  or- 
der of  niahomedsn  devotees. 

MULLD  PKNDALAM,  Tbl.  Dioseorca 
pentapbylla,  L.— /J,   iii,  80G— Af'.  Ic.  814. 

MULLU  TOTA  KURA,  Tkl.  Amarf»n- 
tuH  sniu<»Hns,  f*. — R.  iii.  «jU. —  IF.   h,  51JI* 

:^tULLlT  VANGAY,  Maleal.  Briedeba 
spttiosa,  IViJhL 

:MULMUL  KHAS,  Hiko.  a  fine  moaliii 
fabric.     See  Cotton  matiiifac*uref5* 

MULMURACA,  Tam.  A  Ceylon  ti-ro 
which  grows  to  about  *J4  inches  in  diametrr^ 
and  25  feet  in  height.  It  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives for  cancies,  catamarans,  and  many 
other  pui-poses.  It  pTodnees  a  fruit  which, 
with  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  is  Ui^pd  medrci* 
tiallv* — PJdtfCf  on  thf!  Thttber  0/   Ceijlon, 

MITLO,  Hcs.     Son  p. 

3^1  U LOO  GOVINDA,  TeL.  Barleria  pri- 
onites. 

MULOOK-UT^TUAIP.     See  KHbal. 

JMULOO  MAXIK,     Soe  Kattvnwar. 

MULOO  VEND  AY  MAIiA.M;  Tam.  Brie*  , 
delia  spinosa, 

MULS.\liL  Sa5S.  Mimnsnps  elenjfi.  MnK 
Fari-ka-Pbool,  HiNp.  theFloweraof  Mimusopa 
elenpi. 

MULSARIf  a  tribe  occupying  the  Anamal- 
lai  forejit^fi.    Seo  ilalai  Ara>^ar,  Al ulcer,  India. 

^lULTAN,  the  name  of  a  district  and  oC  i 
a  town  in  tlie  Punjab.  Thu  town  being  near 
the  left  Irnnk  of  the  Chenab  riven  Mnltan 
district  bounds  BHhawabpoor  on  tlie  nartb. 
Muttan  town  hns  had  its  nsme  repeatedly 
clmnged  ;   it  is  supposed  tQ  be  the  capital  uf 


Atjo 


a 


MUMTAZ  MAHAL. 

yJdAT    Ab.    or  dcatb,  created  od  tlo 
dftv  of  MoImtTuiia. 

jMbOTK.  A  Cia  Sutlej  state,  it  m  a 
icdan  cbiefUiincj,  and  was  ro^estab- 
m  18G3. 

MGO-PISIN.  lUiui.  GiimgfMo- 
pterjtjosperina. 
^MIAL  Tl>e  Muinia  oHentalia  of  the 
its,  mciitioutid  by  Dioscorides  (iii.  OD), 
ibfJiined  from  Persia,  was  docnicd  of 
arly  liealiuf^  qualities,  and  bcnco 
Sarcocalta,  Ouiialey  nientioiis  that 
mile  from  Kbesvieh  village,  wbich 
«  to  the  territory  of  Darabjcrd,  he 
ed  Hie  Koh-i-Mwuiiay  or  **  Mammy 
in,*'  4>ito«ite  within  throo  or  four 
It  is  an  J  uteres  tiog  locality  from  tho 
or  nmmrayi  produced  in  its  iiiteruMl 
It  i^a  blackish,  bitaminous  matter 
0028^  ft  oui  the  ru<?k,  and  is  considert^d 
Pomiaua  as  far  more  prccioui*  than 
for  healing  cuts  and  bruist's,  and 
g  fractured  bones  to  unite,  I  a  the 
J  ot  diia  Momi.ai  cavern  is  a  village 
Ayiu  (or  rather  Ayi)  the  name  of 
iiaa  been  compounded  with  mum 
*'  so  as  to  form  the  word  mum-i-ajn 
J  wax  of  Ayi.  The  more  concise  ac- 
given  iu  Ebu  Ilaukal's  translated 
p»]33)  £tu^cicntly  agreea  with  thifi. 
nf  the  Manmrit  aW  Citalvms  of  Aniitjut 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  406.  Baroyi  a  A,  he. 
Travels  iu  LuriMan  and  AnihUtmu 
Onstlcy^s  jfViirt/if,  Vol.  ii.,  p,  Iiy» 
sphalte,    Pctrolcuui,  Moiuiai,   Sarco- 


klMURTTI,  the  Hinda  Triad,  eou- 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  or  Is- 
Iterally  three  foriaa  from  mur  three 
r^t  forma, 

kOlY,  tho  Egyptians  believed  in  the 
patioa  of  the  body,  by  the  aoul»  aud 
bjeet  in  preserving  tfte  body  was  to 
t  ready  for  tbu  re-entry  of  the  son  I 
completing  its  period  of  migrations* 
iinmy  canea  of  Egypt  were  made  of 
Dd  of  Cord  ia  myxa. 

ITAZ  MAHAL  HANU  BEGUM,  or, 
briedy,  ilamtaza  Begum,  was  the 
r  of  Afioph  J  ah,  aud  the  uiece  rtf  Noor 
She  was  twenty  years  married  to  Shah 
^gid  bore  hioi  a  child  almost  Qvtrj  year 
gay  a,  sho  was  that  extraordiiiary 
of  the  Ea«t,  whom  tho  emperor  loved 
■^onately  that  his  conjugal  fidelity  was 
it  13  said,  impeached  while  she 
The  death  of  tlic  Be^um  occurred 
Jfc?tb  day  of  July  J  Go  I  occasioned 
|;tvipg  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  is 
Illy  said  to  have  been  heard  crying  in  I  injj. —  Eibje^ 
Uh  by  hci^ficlf  and  her  other  daughters*  '  Canara. 
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MUNCHETTY  MARAn^ 

The  « id  tan  a  died  in  12  hours  after  the  bij*tb 
of  the  priueess.  Her  hnsbaud,  Shah  Jchji 
erected  ovei*  her  remains  a  mugniHcent  himla 
kuown  to  Europeans  as  tlie  Tjij-3[HhaI^  a" 
corruption  of  Munitaz  Mahal.  Travcrnicr 
says  that^  in  building  tiie  Taj,  twonti 
thousand  workmen  were  employed  foij 
twenty»two  years  in  it,s  erection  and  ho 
states  it  was  erected  by  a  Freiiehmao  of 
the  nanie  of  Aastin  do  Bordeaux,  Tho 
brick  scaffolding  is  wiid  U>  have  cost  as  much 
aa  the  building  itself.  The  marble  had  beca 
presented  by  the  rajah  of  Jeypore,  and 
was  brought  from  its  quarries,  a  distance  of 
140  miles,  upon  wheeled  curriagoa.  Her 
husband  died  in  A.  D.  1600.  In  the  middio 
of  the  apartment,  underneath  the  great  cu- 
pohi,  are  the  ceuot^iphs  of  the  royal  pair. 
They  lie  side  by  side,  tlie  empresfl  to  the  left. 
Her  name,  Mumtaza  IMahal  Bauoo  Begum, 
and  the  date  of  her  death,  1C31,  are  read  ou 
the  ftlab.  That  of  her  husband  and  the  da  to 
of  his  death,  160»j,  are  aUo  itiscribetl 
upon  tho  other  tomb.  2V.  Iliml  Voh  i., 
pp.  413,  414. 
MUN.  Bi'PfG,  Crofalaria  laburnifolia. 
MUX  also  TurunjabiiK  Akab*  Manna. 
MUN  or  Maund,  forty  seera  or  eighty 
pounds,  a  measure  of  weight.  See  Maund  ; 
weights  aad  meihsures. 

MUNA,  accord  in  sf  to  some  mahomedans, 
tiie  place  whore  Adam  was  buried.  Sue 
Abu  Kubays. 

MUNA,  Bkno.  Gi-otalaria  labui'ulfolia. 
Limu  Wteetle,  lio^h,   W,  ^'  A. 

MUN  AG  A.  Tel.  Moringa  pterygoaperma 
OiBYt.  IF.  ^-  A,  545^m  77.— Hyporantlior 
moringa,  R,  ii.  368.  Bh^ede,  xi.  XL  Muna 
kaia,  the  pods.     Mauagarkoora,  the  greens 
Munaga-poo,  the  flowers.      Munaga  Vayroo, 
tho  root. 
MUNAL  Tam.  Castor. 
MUNAKKA.  Hlno,    Vitis  vinifera,  dried 
grapoa,  common  f^eed  raisins. 

MUNAL.  Hind.  The  munaJ  or  moual 
pheaaant,  LophopboroB  impeyanaa  called 
also  fiilgir. 

MUNAS,  a  river  linear  Byagorah  iu  Hung* 
poor, 

MUNCHA-KUNDA.  Tku  AmorphophaU 
los  eampanulatus. 
J^f  U  N  CH  A  U.     See  Lakes ;  Mujich or. 
MUNCHEEASHKK.       Sec     Kush     or 
Gush. 

MUNCHETTY  JiURAM.  Malatau.  A 
ircii  of  little  valuo    which  grows  in   Malabar 


and  Canara,  t<}  about  2o  feet   in  height,  and 

18    iucbea   iu  diameter;    it  is   used  by  the. 

Datives  for  coasting  ve&aela  and  house  builds 

iot^U     q/      Malabiir      and 


'     MUNDLA  AEU. 

Iftcc,     GetteraJ  Cauninghnm   Sag- 

605    507    that  tho  Manda  are  the 

[irtitida. — Camphell^    pp.  150    151. 

!^m,  pp.  70,  94.  154,  158,  159,  160, 

.88-89,  190.     Major  Dalton.  Mr,  Q. 

p.  liSl. 

iNE.     See  Myen-mo* 

kNK  EGG.    Soo  Lfikflhmi,  Yodnn, 

IPiV,  in  hindu  temples,  m  the  part 

ding  known  in  architectural  no- 

3  8B  the    **  pronaos."     Tho   word 

ritten    MnndnP,    al^io    MaTttapam. 

*&  or  cella,  in    hiiida  tomple«T  con- 

statne  of  the  god,     The  Mindrai 

to  the  linga,  is  a  donble-roofed 
tiding,  tbo  body  8qnai*o,  but  the 
}  short  and  tapering  t<i  a  point.  It 
ane,  two,  three,  or  more  roomss, 
to  cubits  by  four,  with  a  porch  in 
tpectators.  The  ccmti'e  i-oom  con- 
iingftm.  Mindra,  say  a  Afr  Ward, 
J  edifice  of  brick  or  stone;  but 
•8  appropriated  it  almost  cxchisively 
iplea  of  the  lini^m, — Ward's  View 
\doo8^  vol*  ii.  p.  1. 

A-REH, —  ?  Banhinia  acaininata. 
ARE-KAI,  Tam-  Tins  fruit  grows 
reme  southern  parts  of  the  Peain- 
t8  eaten   by  the  oommon   people, — 
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AHUK,  Beng-  Coral  tree;  Ery^ 
ens. 

A  V  ALL  I,    Mai^eal,      Calonyction 
am,  Ohoi8y, 
EB,  Sans.  Duk.  Sphjsranthns  Indi- 

Spha?ranthas  hii-tust  Btirm.     See 

I  AY,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat. 

►EE  or  Mundi.     See  Kohifitan. 

'EE,    HrND.  ?      A    markt^^.     Sabai 

mv.  the  green -market,  the  vegeta- 

ft. 

►EL,  a  cloth  of  cotton  and  ^Id,  ob- 

I  KntcK  costs  Rfl.  8-4-11.  Man- 
tide  of  drefis. 

>IA.     See  Kutch  or  Catch* 

II  BUTI,  Hind.  Sphaeranthns  bir- 
nolliB.  Gorakb-niundi,  Hikd.  is 
idifiora.  Rat-niundi,  HfND.  is  Mac- 
ucbroma,  also  Trichodesma  Indict. 

>I-NUGGUR.     Sec  JuOundhur. 
HRI-MARA]^f,  Ta»,     Anacardium 
le,  Linn,     Mimdiri-PiBin,    Tam.  the 
.uac*»rdiiLm  occidentale,  Linn, 

KOllK,  a  city  of  Malwa  belonging 
It  is  snrroundf'd  by  poppy  ftilti- 
le   banks    of  a  noble  river  but  is 
*  impovcri.<*lied. 

)LA  AEU,  K,  tho  nectarine^  Amjg- 
■Hjca,  ran  loe^-igata. 


i^niNO, 


MUNDLAMOOSTEE 

num  tiilobatnm. 

MUND^:MALA,  Hind,  the  necklace  of  hu- 
man beads  which  is  suHpended  from  tho 
necka  of  Siva  and  some  of  his  avatars,  and  of 
Parvati,  as  Kal,  and  Kali.  Colei  Mijih,  Hind* 
p.  :^89.     See  Siva. 

MUNDODRI,  the  ancient  capital  of  tlie 
Punhara  Rajpoot  race, 

MUNDODARI,  Saks,  from  manda,  small, 
and  ood^ira,  the  beUy. 

MUNDOOKA  BRU>rai,  Tbu  Hydioco- 
tylo  Asiatica,  Ijinn^ 

MUNDOOKA  PURNI,  Saks.  Hydroco- 
tyle  Asiatica,  Linn, 

MUNDRI  MARAM,  Tam,  Anacardiom 
occideutale.    The  Cashew-nut  tree* 

The  froir. 

Cadja,  Malay, 

Pertica  Manje,        ,» 
Jainbooecrang,      S«if» 
Beejaru  Sala        Bahs, 
The  0*7, 


« 


Caalioo  Apple,  Ex  a. 

Moondri  puUum,  Tak, 

Moonta  maiurdi  pandtt,Tfi;t. 

The  n%LL 


I  CMliow-nut-oil, 


Mondri-kottayi 
Cafibew-nut, 

This  fruit  occasion  ally  appears  at  the  ta- 
bles of  Europeans  in  India.  It  is  very  suc- 
culent and  is  considered  by  the  Natives  aa 
posscssiog  a  peculiar  cooling  quality.  The 
tree  is  the  Kapa  mava  of  the  Hortus  Mala- 
baricuB,  iu  which  Rheedo  tella  us,  that  tbo 
juice  of  the  fruit  is  supposed  to  be  of  use  in 
diarrhcea  and  to  cure  diabetes. — ifort,  Mai, 
para.  3,  p.  67 ;  AiruUe,  p.  227. 

MUNUUKA-PURNI.  Saks.  Hydrocotyle 
asiatica,  ^ — Linn, 

MUNDUL  KANGRA,  Elensine  com- 
can  a,  Gn>rt.  Rnxh. 

MUNDUP,  HiaD»  a  canopy.  See  Htm* 
dapa. 

MIINBU-VANGA    S^  Nair  ;  Polyandry. 

MUNDWA^  HmD,  a  pandaJ,  a  temporary 
shed,  constructed  of  l>ambooa  and  mats, 
Mundwa-  ki-bibian-ka-khana,  a  mahomedan 
ceremony, 

MUNEB  BEGUM,  a  Eiiropeiwi  lady  of 
Akbar's  harem.  The  emperor  survived  hisLn- 
sii^anian  mistress  and  showed  bis  aflection 
for  her  memory  by  erecting  over  her  remains 
a  handsome  tomb  at  Secundra.  In  this  tomb  *' 
was  loctited  for  many  years,  the  Press  of  the 
Church  Mission  Society,  and  its  premiflea 
aflbrdcd  shelter  to  300  orphans  in  the  fkmime 
of  1838.     Tr.  of  Hind.  vol.  ii,  p.  17. 

MUNEE  GUNOARAY,  T&l,  Hibiwua 
populneoides* 

MUNEE  KEEHAY,  also  Pasaoo^tonnnaj 
keerny,  Tam,  Premua  integrifolia. 

MUNEM  MANUS,  Hjhd.  JasmiMiii 
arbori'scons. 
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UNICIPALITIES, 


PECTOEALia  Oqc  of  the 
U  cjilleH  M^iuia.  See  BirdSi 
?ALrnb:S.  Tlie  Mahrutta  poo- 
ingst  I  keiJQ,  outride  every  villaj^o, 
tihei\  whom  tliey  desi^^uuti? 
lo  tauuGT  wbo  18  calk'd  Miiung, 
le  iiaiiilets  dwell  \hv  Dhui*,  ot* 
HiuduHtaii  and  Uetignl  the  re- 
ilage  system  h%B  bteu.  greatly 
tlie  repeated  iiiroadB  and  coii- 
Ipeiga  races  and  the  loni^  period 


MUNIPOHE. 
Astrolo^Tor  or  Josi, 
Slioecnakcr  or  Mhatig. 
Bliat  or  Bard. 
Maulaiia  or  Alalia,  a  niahomedau  prieiiUJ 
Cciru  meter. 
B I  at.*  k  smith. 
Notary. 
Sweeper. 
Tailai'. 
Physician. 
Musiciau. 
The  Mahratta  villaj^o  head,  the  poUii),  rents 


u  rule  and  the  viila^^e  officers!  the  lands  to  eultivatur^,  collects  the  Uuveru- 


are  less  complete.     Bat,  even 

ftdnian  and  the  aceoutitaut  are 

biy  retained  and  some  of  the 

iLud  servaats  are   also    to  be 

most  instanced  the  olilces  are 

!  cajmhle  of  bc^ug  mortg-a^'^d  or 

d  by  recog-nized  fees  and  pcr- 

^Hotments  of  grain  at  the  time 

«ome times  by  portions  of  land 
or  at  a  ]ow  quit  rent.  In 
and  Mahratta    countries  the 

Jrities  are  still    ralin^.     They 

[in  namber  and  in  duties^  but 
holdera  who  claim  to  be  des- 
I peraons  who  tiist  settled  and 

before  the  oldest  of  the  Euro- 
were  established,  Potails  in 
country;   trucn^   their  descent 

Vho  settled  a  thouHand  ycar.s 
in  the  villages  they  now  hold 
I   is  to   be  found  amonust  the 

lUda  of  the    South  and  East,  it 

Ipreservea  the  Indian 

Dged    which    would  otherwise 
frnm    the    irnipLious    of  the 

i,  Jat,  Persian,  Tartar,  Kiijpnt^ 
Afjjhan,  Portaj^^ue-se,  French 

Amongst  the  MahratkJi,  office 
nown   as    Balate    or   Alute; 

Can  arose,  as  AyakaiTU,   Ayi 


mentlaud  tax*  and  forwards  it  to  the  tuh&il- 
dar.  He  is  also  the  Civil  Magistrato,  and 
settles  petty  civil  matters  to  the  extent  of 
two  mannds  of  grain,  or  four  or  six  rupees 
and  sends  hi^'her  claims  to  the  tahsildar.  In 
criminal  matters  ho  is  only  the  police,  and 
sends  all  to  the  Amiu.  In  lieu  of  pay  for  thi» 
above  services,  the  potail  is  allowed  from  25 
to  60  bliiKhas  of  land,  rent  free,  the  land  tax 
beiut^  about  Rupees  ;l  or  t  the  bhigah,  ¥ov 
the  cultivation  of  his  rent  free  lands  two  ta 
four  bullocks  would  be  needed  because,  trom 
lU  to  1()  bhigahs,  acc^ording  na  the  rains  ai*o 
heav/  or  light,  ai*e  all  that  a  pair  of  bullocks 
cfiu  get  over.  There  are  generally,  two  or 
four  potaiU  in  a  village,  not  always  of  tho 
same  caste,  tor  instance  the  village  of  Khan* 
pttr,  zillnh  or  Nandair  has  four  potaibi,  two 
Jfahratia,  a  Cauarcae  speaking  lingaet^  and 
a  Kulkargah,  jind  there  lire  a  few  brahman 
aod  luohamedan  and  pariah  pj tails,  but  a 
Christian  potail  is  Mnknov(u.*-WiUi^u^Glos^ 
villages  I  mrtf, 

SlUNIET.  Malay.  Bezoar. 

MUNI  GANGARAVI  Tel.  Theapeaia 
populneoides, —  Wtill. — R,  iii,  10 L 

MUNI  KlUE,  Tam.    Pi'eama  iutegrifolia. 

MUNIPORE,  lie^  between  tho  valley  of 
Cachar  aud  the  Burmosc  provinces,  and  in  tlio 


gaudlu.     TMie'R)] lowing  Muui-    centre  lie  tho  7000  sq.  miles  of  the  Munij^ore 

may  be  enumerated: 

',  styled  Potail,  lieddi,  Gaada* 

or  Chtingaia. 
,  or  Kalkarni. 

or  Despandi, 

convener  of  trades, 
[ger,  assay er,  gold  and  silver- 
»dar, 
hawi  or  Nai, 

Par  it,  Uiiobi, 
ituit,  or  Guruo. 

p  Sutar. 

mhar. 
0v  watchman,  usually  a  pariah 

ng,    Ramusi   or   bhif,   euiltsd 
iuHarj. 

do  do. 


,u.         Uu 


^11 


territory.  It  hnj*  the  Kalauga  range  of  if^OO 
feet.  The  Muni pooree  are  in  eousUmt  dread 
of  raitla  from  Cachar  and  from  Barmah.  Tho 
Barmosc  bring  ponies,  gold  aud  gema 
trom  the  east.  Its  population  is  about 
^0,Ut*0,  revenue  in  money  Rs,  I2,0()0  to  Rs. 
15,0<H*.  Mnnipore,  is  tlie  ancient  Munpum  of 
the  Maha  Bhurata.  The  country  was  origi<» 
nally  peopled  by  a  Scythic  race,  known  ns  tho 
Naga,  trom  their  worship  of  the  »nake.  Their 
conversion  to  hiuiluism  was  so  recent  as  thcs 
beginning  of  tho  iMth  century,  but  up  to  tho 
middle  of  the  lin.h  century,  many  of  tho 
Muniimri  r»rmembered  the  time  when  in  moat 
lamities,  half  of  the  members  pro IkHHi^t  hindu* 
ism^  and  wore  called  clc»n,  and  the  othev 
half   followed  tht^ir   old  Na^a   oufitoiiut  ami 


I 


afikiiiiM^os 


MUNJA  CADAMBA. 

1  tiibes,  and  though  each  of  ttese 
has  a  distinctiva  tiiiuiG  of  iU  oyirn, 
quite  diftbreut  from  the  Miiniporee 
'Ihu  Munipur  and  other  tiibes  iuhab- 
the  hills  round  Sluaipur,  the  Koupooi, 
[owsamuram,  and  Murring,  SiS  M^Len* 
>ints  outun  the  authority  of  M'Cniloch, 
h  divided  int«j  four  families,  Koomrul, 
5^,  Angom,  and  Niiigthaja,  a  member 
of  these  families  may  mttrry  a  meml:)er 
'  other^  but  the  iuteruiarriage  of  mem- 
^  tbc  same  family  is  atrictly  prohibit- 
!b<?  marshes  of  the  south  in  the  vicini- 
UiH  Logtak  afford  m  retreat  to  serfients 
inuidable  shK.\  and  the  whole  valley  of 
ore    is  much   inleatcd   by  the  serpent 

Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  active 

»!d  aa  the  Tanglei.     It  is  fund  of  as- 

g    bamboofi,    along    the    branches  of 

it  moves   with    great  velocity,  and  if 

od,   throws    itself  from  an  extraordi- 

Ight  tipon  the  object  of  his  anger.  Hia 

said  to  be  mortal.  This,  added  to  his 
activity  and  tierceness  makes  the  Tau- 

object  of  much  terror.  The  Muni- 
dominion  on  the  east  of  Bengal  i» 
by  a  hill  da  rajah,  in  treaty  with  the 
h.— Wheel  HisL  of  hu^ia,  p.  421-2, 
hKh*Ji  UcconU  of  Gavcnim^Jii  of  Ir^ia 
m  Depart mtiiti,  pp.  :U,  4L  Atlchkon 
»»,  &c.  pp.  12  L.22.  Lubbock  oivdi^aiion 

Bjiipur.     Shan. 

^I,  in  the  hindu  religion,  a  sago,  anci- 
\j  or  learned  men,  styled  also  Rishi} 
E^m  great  deeds  and  the  sacred  books 
Dribed.  The  siccntion  or  drying  np  of 
!«  of  Kashmir  atnl  of  the  Nepanl  val- 
scribed  to  two  Mnni.  See  Brahraadica. 
»^oti8  p.38&.  Lords  of  Created  Beioga  ; 

NI  KAUKUTSANDA.  See  Baddha. 
Nj,  Hind.  Saccbarum  sara,  and  S, 
aUoKriophorum  comosum,  very  useful 

I  very  comTuon  in  many  parts  of  North 

and  known  uu der  several  names. 
nch     ropes,     often    50      fathoms    in 

made  of  Munja  fibres  are  sufiioiont 
^gtng  their  largesr,  or  1,200  maund 
.up   the    Indus,   against  the    foil  force  ] 

©trenra.     The  rope  is  nlso  light,  so  ad-  j  ^f  burnt  almond  shells;  eommon  charcoal :  or 
^QS    for   rigging,  and    bears  without 

altertiate  ex()o.saro  to  wet  and  to  Jiijb- 
,t  drying;  bufcli  qualities  being  essen- 
•  a  to\v-r«»pe.  The  upper  leaves,  iih«*ut 
<>r  so  in  length,  are  preferred,  they 
ilec^«^d  into  bundles  and  kept  for  nse,^ 
imL  Fttres,  p.  30.      See  Cordage,  Qre 

H^ipe,  Sac  char  am. 
^JA     CADAMBA,     Tll.       Nauclea 


MUNNiE  KEERAY, 

MTJNJA  or  Kayoota,  Hind,  presents;  a 
mahomedan  ceremony* 

MUX  J  A  BYTHNA.  Hino.  sitting  ia 
state,  a  mahomedan  marriage  ccmmouy. 

MIINJADI,  Tam.  also  Manjadi  kuru, 
Maleal.  Adenanthera  pavonina* 

MUNJADDY,  Tam.  A  Travancoro  wood 
of  a  purple  otdonr,  speeitic  gravity  0*667i 
Used  fur  building  houses   only. — OoL  l*VUh 

MUNJA  GADDI,  TjiL.  Sacchanunmiju- 
ja,  R.  i.  24G, 

MUNJA  PAVUTTAY  MARAM>  Tam. 
Morinda  citri folia. 

MUNJA  PUAIERIBT,  Maleal.  Nyctan- 
thea  arbor  tristis,  the  Singa-har  of  Bertgal. 

MUNJITH,  Gcz.  &  Hlvo.  Hubia  munjis- 
tha,  Indian  madder  grows  in  various  par^« 
of  lydia.  Central  Asia,  Persia,  &c.  It  is 
used  iu  dyeing,  and  is  applied  to  the  same 
purposes  as  Europe  madder.  The  roots  are 
long,  about  the  thickness  of  a  quilU  with 
a  smell  somewhat  resmbling  li  quo  rice- i*oot. 
Munjeet  is  largely  imported  into  Bombay 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Kurrachee,  and 
is  chietiy  re-exported  to  England.  The 
product  is  abundant  upon  the  slopes  of 
the  Nilgiris,  and  if  it  could  bo  prepared 
for  export  so  as  to  be  packed  in  a  small  com- 
pass, a  trada  would  probably  spring  up. 
There  appears  to  lie  very  little  dilTei-ence  be- 
tween the  Nilgiri  aad  Punjab  article. 
Madras  Conservaiors  Keport  p.  7.  Faulkfier* 
See  bladder  Munjintha. 

MUN.TEERA,  Hind,  a  musical  instrument 
of   the   mahoniedans  in    India* 

MUNJENATI  MAKAM,  Tam.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  use<l  by  the  natives  for  mak- 
ing doors,  stocks  to  matchlocks,  and  for 
other  purposes. — Ains,  Mat,  Med.  p.  20^. 

MUNJESTHA.  Sans.    Uyca. 

MUNJET  KERDUM,  Tam.  A  Tinnevelly 
wood  of  a  light  straw  colour,  used  for  build- 
ing in  general. — OoL  Frilh, 

MUNJI,  Kind.     Andmpogon  involutuB. 

MUNJIL.  Tam.  Bamboo.  Munjil  uppu, 
Tabs  shir. 

MUNJIL,  Tam.     Curcuma  longa. 

M  UN  J  IT  B^NQ*  Lidian  madder,  Bubia 
mnrji.slha. 

Ikl  UN  J  AN,  Hind.    A  tooth  powder  made 


charcoal  made  from  myrobalans  or  bet^l  nota, 
I  or  of  frank  incense  and  alum  ;  any  tooth 
po  wtler. — IL^rfcloU, 

MUN-JUNCKEAN,  Cmin.  Musqiiito  tobao 
i;o*     8eo  Muskifo. 

MUNKK,  or  muuki,  Hisa     Bi^ds. 

KUNKIL,  Tam.     f^poeies  of  Bamboo. 

MUN.MAT'  HA,  SAJ*a.  from  mana,  mix»d, 
and  mant,  t^i  pncve, 

MUNNJi  KKEUAY,  Tam,  Greens  ol 
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MU^"TA  J^IAMIDT. 

fcnmenfT    io  Uio    fxclnston  of 
firr  rlectcd    the  ten  an  t   nr  the 
mnity.     In   Bengal  antl  Oadli, 
^Btill  levied  on  estates  :  in  nor* 
■  villages  atvl  pmprietory  hokU  I 
K  individuTil     fioltls.       Bat     ia 
K^nibaj,    tlie   tux  is  Icrtetl  on 
10  or   12   acres   accordinjj   to  j 
jD£e  of  the  occupiers. 
B,  Beho*  Euphorbia  lignlaria, 

'ID.  M<*ni?'permnm  cortlifolinm,  I 
RI  ift  its    centrnl  part   is  stad-  I 
loltttade  of  btuM   villa^ea   and  I 
ipritig  and  antiimn  residences  of 
otia,  all  these  places   are  crow- 

L^TA,  Bexq.  CactTwIndtcus, 
It.  An  officer  of  a  Law  Court, 
limited  jnriwdichon. 
R  ALI  KHAN.  An  almost 
from  Hoomayoon's  tomb  near 
Ifto  a  matipoleum  of  nawab 
^Rhan,  Snfdar  Jang,  one  of 
*  Dulfii.  Before  the  accession 
h  dominion,  he  and  his  ances- 
aid,  held  the  Soobahdarce  of 
native  nobleman's  remains  were 
d  here  or  the  building  answers 
of  a  cenotaph.  It  ia  a  sti fa- 
te of  red  etone  so  commoti  in 
» edifices  of  Delhi.  It  is  in 
lieved  with  marble,  is  snr- 
a  large  white  marble  dome, 
ictnro  of  some  magnitude  and 
c  been  cpccted  about  A.D.  lODO, 
:rOne  on  the  upper  floor  and 
1  the  sarcophagi  IS  is  a  chaste 
jure  of  white  marble^  and  the 
U'vonnd  its  base  form  an  ex- 
it specimen  of  the  power  of 
pe  bands  of  art,  Tlie  manso- 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  area 
and  laid  out  into  a  fine  garden 
m  isolat<ed  position  on  the 
llicli  connects  Delhi  with  the 
m  huJia  hf/  Fretieh^  p.  13. 
R  COTTAH,  a  seaport  town  in 

Bno.  Ifjchffimum  aristatnm, 
ilJJANA:^IU,TEr..  Ichnocar. 
FR.  Br.  Echites  fr.  E.  ii.  12, 
mjVGK  MOKKA,  TKr.    Se.s. 
;a    and  S.  nlii'inoaa  ;  w'Esehyno* 
m,  R,  iii.  ;^:5:.U4. 

lMIDI  or  Jtdi-mamidi,  Trl, 
:iidentnle,  L,  so  named  from 
[it«  fruit  too  miintfi  or  water 
p^Mamtdi  ghenzfJu,  the  tmts, 
Nnna,   the  oil   of  the  nut;  j 
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]iTUNWAR  FIALA. 

Cashew-nut  oil,   Munta  mamidi  vittn  j  th^ 
Caohew  Nut. 

:NfUXrA  MANDU,  Tel.  D#>smodinm  tn- 
fiorum,  D.  0.  \\\  and  A, — Hedysarum  trif. 
IL  \\K  3A:^;  H.  repfcans  ^54. 

MUNTJAKof  i-lie  Suiidanese,  Kidang  of 
the  Javanese  and  Kijang  of  the  Malays  of 
Sumatra  is  found  in  Banka,  Borneo,  Java 
and  Sumatra,  is  the  Cervulus  vaginalis  of 
Boddrert  and  Gh'ay  and  the  Cervoa  muntjak 
of  Zimmerman, 

MUNrJACUS  VAGINALIS  ;  Graff,  eyti, 
of  Styloceros  mnntjak  — //,  SntU/t. 

MtJNTOPUM,  small  open  hindoo  temples 
standing  near  the  larger  ones,  int^  which  tho 
Hgn res  of  the  deities,   are  placed  on  boing^ 
brought  front  the  latter,  on  days  ftf  festivals, 
for  worship, — GWe.  ^fi/^fl,  Hind  p.  390. 

MUX  rRA,  Saxs,  in  hindooism,  a  prayer, 
an  invocation,  a  charm,     Manti*a  is  a  Sans- 
crit word  derived   £i*om    mahr,    to   repeat  in 
the  mind.     The  great  muntra  of  the    brah- 
rainical    hindoos    is  styled   the  Gaetn,    and« 
IB  deemed  tlie   holiest   verse  of  the  Vedas  *^ 
it  is   an   invocation   to  the  s«n.     There  ar« 
six    descriptions     of    charms,    or    mantraa 
known  in     Goozerat,  which    are   described  I 
in  a  series  of  works  forming  the  Scriptures  oaJ 
the  subject,  or  tlie  Muntra  Shastra,  A  charuil 
called    Marun    ^luntra  h«-s    the   power    of 
taking  away  life »  Mohnu  I^lnnti-a  produces 
ocuhir    or  auricular    illui^ions;   Sthumhhun 
Muntra  sNips  wliat  is  m  motion;  Akurshun 
Mantra  calls   or   makes    present  anything; 
Wnsheekurnn    Mun^ra    lias   the    power   of 
enthralling ;  and  Oochatnn  Munthra'of  cans-- 
ing  bodily  injury  short   of  death— R^wmrtk,' 
Hnuloo  AmuiUf  Vok  ii-  p.  403,    Seo  Gaetri ; 
Hiuiia, 

MUXTRA  DROOMA,  Saxs.  from  man  an 
to  meditate,  and  drooma,  a  t\*ee 

jMUN  TYLUM,  Tam,  Petroleum  :  naphtha, 
literal  It  Earth  oil. 

MUiS'UUUA  MtJDDU,  Tfl,  Deamodium 
tritlornm, 

MUXUGU  TAMARA,  or  Mndngu  Trt., 
Marsillia  qnadrifolia,  L.  B3'oron  munugn, 
meaning  submerged,  and  tamara,  an  aquati<^| 
plant,  generally, 

MUNUSA^  Shm.  from  manas,  mind. 

M  UNAS  A  a  hindoo  goddess,  the  qneea 
of  tlio  snakes,  or  she  who  protects  men  fnjm 
their  faral  bite.  The  lower  orders  crowd  to 
the  throe  annaal  festivals  held  ia  ho  near  of 
this  goddc?ss. 

M  UN  US  1 J  A,  S.iN8,  from  mtmiXi  mind  and 
jnnu,  birth. 

MUNWAR  PIAIi.l.  amongst  the  Rajput 
races,  a  favonritc  expreusion,  and  a  mode  of 
indicating  great  friendship,  **  to  rat  off  iMe 
mmo  platter  (thali))tttid  driok  of  thi?  eantie  C»J> 


Aupi 


lnl*» 


Bfmn.  E.  1,  ocean,  Archipelago, 


]&dji«u8i6|  Qthr,  Ftjt. 


Ma$t  of  AfHca. 


(piala)/*  (Tod's  Rajftfitban  Vol  I  p  183.) 
relates  liow  t\  rnjprtt  pledged  another's  Ileal tii 
and  Ibrfi'ivencas  hi  tlie  nuinwar  piala,  on 
ivliich  they  mnde  merry,  at^d  in  the  cup 
ag^reed  to  extiiiguish  the  remembrance  of  the 
fend, 

M  UN  WAS  n  principality  in  sabordioation 
to  the  rajah  of  Rewa. 

MUNWUNTARA,  Saxs.  from  Manoo,  a 
sasre,  and  antiira,  a  limit. 

"MUNYAHJO  NAREE,  Smnr.  species  of 
saccharam.  See  Gramiuaccte;  JMiinj;  Sac- 
cbarum. 

MUNYU,  Hind.  Arfcemisiasacrorum. 
MUNZAT,  Hind.     Rubia  cordifoHa. 
MUXZI,  HiNiK  Eriopliornm  coniosum. 
MUONGor  Muatig,   a  tribe   who  inhabit 
the  monntaitiB   on  the   west  nf   the    Ton- 
tinese    province     of    Thank-Hoa-noi,    and 
Btretch  into  Chii4a,     They  are   ev^ideutly  an 
extension    of  the  aborifjinal   or  tmcivilized 
Lau  of  Ynnam.     Tho  nHme  is  the  Laii  t.erm 
for  town  or  village  which  is  scattered  over  so 
large   a    portion    of    the  Chinese    maps  of 
Yunnan,  indicating  the  preaent  limits  of  Laa 
in  that  province, 

MTJOOA,   Bexg.      Broad   leaved   Bassia, 
Bassia  I  at  i  folia. 

MUOORKE,  Bexg.  Anise  or  sweet  fennel. 
Poenicubim  panmori, 

IklUOOL,  Beng.  Bassia  latifolia, 
MUR^NID^E,  a  family  of  Ushes  of  the 
[•gnb-claes  Teleost^i,  order  Phyfto»tomi  in 
the  group  Mnnenina,  These  fishes  have 
an  elongated  and  often  cylindrical  body, 
.  €50vered  by  a  thick  and  soft  Rkin  in  which  the 
» socles  ai"o  deeply  imbedded  and  scarcely 
apparent.  They  have  no  cff?ca,  but  nearly 
all  are  fumisbod  with  a  natatory  or  swim- 
ming bladder.  In  the  first  gronp,  which 
constitutes  tlie  great  genus  Murtena  of 
LinnBBUs,  the  opercnla  are  small,  and 
enveloped  iu  the  &kin;  the  gili-opening  is 
[.email,  and  is  situated  far  back,  an  arrange- 
ment which,  by  more  completely  protecting 
the  branch i a*,  permits  these  tithes  to  live  a 
long  time  out  of  water.  Thf*y  have  no 
ventral  fins.  The  group  comprises  1  species 
of  Myroconger,  about  100  species  of  Mur- 
lena,  6  species  of  Gymnomnrojna>  2  species 
of  Enchely core,  with  species  of  Leptocep- 
halug,  Hyoprous,  Tilurus,  Stomiasnn cuius 
Esnncnlns,  Poro bronchus  and  PrymnoUio- 
tnus.  The  East  lodlau  genera  and  species 
of  tho  Family  are; 

Fam  28.  MoRvBNiti^E  Fourth  Gkoup 

AxQUILLraA. 


MURyENIO-E. 

roirJ'  T*Iii 

TTUlCf   M 

mo^gjlrtibtcii,   prrf.  rivftf    u«4   li     nf 
bostont^nH^,      /^i».       United     flii 

For.        ■    '"    ua, 
lutirv  Karapo« 

Zejijiiij'i,  »i .  iadie* 
nut  klHndit,  Jiirh,  Ancklmni]  tolj 
drlAlandh,  Kaup,     S    Africa. 
ftDeitoiiBia»  Othr.    Aceitaixu 
amboiiien«U,  Ptrs,     Ambor^i. 
bicoiort  McChll.    llndrkM,  Ho<i; 
virescens,   Ptrs.    Eaat  oou^ 

SeychcJliB. 
«idAt,  Blkr.    E.  I,  ArcHtpeI»^ 
malftbarieaf  Kavp,     Hnlubar 
aastralis,  lUcJi.    N.  Zealaiadt 

IslaDds,  Timor, 
ambiodnn,  Othr.     S^ycheUe  IjU&dn 
dussumiorii*  Kaup.     Mnlie^ 
eurr stoma,  Htck  §r  Knrr, 
aerpeutina.  Lew. 
avisotift,  fiich. 
clathrHta,  /?i>A, 

Ti  :up^ 

n^r-  ■  -j^  Kanp, 

citrjrittjma^  Kaup^ 
hulmahereusis,  Blkr, 
canton,  Kaup, 
niacrocephal»»  Jtopp* 
nii  .   get  a, 

^''  -\  Kaup, 

Consrc»r  mftr8:inatuF,  TaL    B  LAi 
vuljTAHa,  Cuv,    CuasU  of 

8t,  Helena,  America,   E.L  Ardwi 
TaGiudiiia. 

CongromonDoa   anaga,  Sckl^.    E.  U 
Japan, 

hnlieoato,  Iti^h.     N»  ZeAlalld,  fiLPlufl 
neogaitmicQtif  BI?t^     N,  GaUiM. 

Myrophi«heterognfttliiJ«,  Blkr.    li{tta» 
Urocorger  leptunus,  Ktt^.   E,  L  Aio^pd 

FIFTH  GBOCP. 
HrrvttocoxGfttxi, 
Heteroccmger  polyxeux,  Blkr,    Amham 

SIXTH  GHOrP. 
HuiULViesocixi. 
Mnr»ii€803t  talabon.  Cwr,    B.  lodiei. 
talabotioidciS*  B}kr,    Jav«. 
clnerenfi,  I  or  A..    E.  liiile*^  tta^i* 
Archipelago,  Japoa^ 

OxyooDger  leptognatbaa,  Blkr,    Ki 
SEVEKTH  OHOPf. 

Mttus  aroptema^  Schic^.    Japss. 
Paramymft  microchir,  IU*r,     C^Ubm- 

Mura&cir'  U 


Eawjpf. 
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macTtietotttiia,  BUr,    AmhtifV^ 


MUR^NID^. 
EIGHTH  GROUP. 

Ophichthyina. 
nctus,  Benn.    Indian  Ocean,  Pacific 

cUatua,  BicK    W.  Africa  Japan. 
'ir.     China. 
:h.     China. 
Jengal. 

China. 
Blkr,    Ainboyua,  Celebes, 
boides,  Blk,     Peuaog,  Java. 
,  Blkr.    Java. 
3lkr.     Java. 
^trs.    B.  Africa. 

Benn,    Mauritius,  E.  I.  Archipolago> 
ific. 

s  typns,  Br.    Celebes. 
lilus,  Blkr.     Amboyna,  Formosa. 
Mediterranean,  £.  Atlantic,  Japan, 

Kaup.    Malabar. 
ich.    E.  I.  Archipelago. 
'anp.     Amboyna, 

Blkr.    E.  I.  Archipelago,  Japan,  N, 

1.    Indian  Seas,  China  Seas. 

Cant.     Penang. 

8,  Bllr.    Singapore. 

t/fer.     Java. 

chleg.     Japan. 

nns,  Blkr.     Amboyna. 

aup.    Celebes,  Amboyna. 

jr.     Australia. 

luj).    China,  Sumatra. 

s,  Blkr.    Java,  Celebes. 

Blkr.     Celebes. 

Uir.    Zanzibar. 

E.  Indies,  Sea  and  fresh  waters. 

Rich.  Tropical  America,  Philippines, 
lipolago,  Australia 
:r.     Celebes. 

18,  Blkr.     Banjar  massing. 
Boddaerf.    E.  I.  Archipelago,  Pacific. 
Juv.     Indian  Ocean. 
t.     Penang  Sea, 
,  Blkr.     Batitin  :  Coram. 
w.    Madagascar, 
mns,  BVcr,    Java,  Sumatra,  Batian. 

Celebes. 
ip.     Borneo. 
Gthr.    Timor. 
IcClell.    Ceylon,  S.  India. 
1,  Blkr.     Amboyna. 
I,  Blkr.     Sumatra. 
Kaup.     Taluti. 

Kner  ^"  St.     Samia  Islands. 
.     E.  Africa,  Rovuma  bay. 
Rich.     China. 

,  Bamcr.    Open  sea  under  equator. 
,  Poey. 
ihhott. 
lis,  Garrett. 

n, 

;i8,  Blkr. 

NINTH  GROUP. 


Ptyobeanchina.  ' 

baboma.  H.  B,  Benfi^al :  Batn. 

ea,  Rich.  Sumatra,  Hoogly :  Amboyna. 

up.  Timor. 

Kaup.   Java,  Celebes,  Ceram,  Timor, 

au. 
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MUR^NID^ 

abbrcviata,  Blkr,    E.  I.  Archipelago, 
macrocephala,  BVcr.    Timun 

MUR^CMDiE   EngTSCHIST^. 

TENTH  GROUP. 

MUR^NINA. 

MursBua  helena,  L.    Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  Mauri- 

tins,  Australia, 
pavonina,  Rich.     Southern  Seas, 
pardalis,  Schleg.    Mauritius,  Cocos,  Java,  Japan, 
lentiginosa,  Jen.    Galapagos,  Pacific  coast  of  Cen« 

tral  America, 
moleagris,  Shaw.    Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Stellifera,  Rich.     Madagascar, 
margaritophorus,  Blkr.     Amboyna. 
punctata,  Bl.  Schn.    S.  India  coast, 
nudivomer.  Gthr.     Zanzibar, 
ruppellii,  McClelU.     Moluccas,  E.  I.  Archipelago, 
petelli,  Blkr.    Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  Arohi- 

pelago,  Mauritius, 
reticularis,  Bl,    China,  Japan, 
punotato-fasciata,  Blkr.  E.  Archipelago,  Amboyna* 
tessellata,  Rich.    Indian  Ocean,  £.  Archipelago, 
reevesii,  Rich.    China,  Japan, 
iigrina,  Rupp.    Red  Sea. 

fimbriata,  Benn     E.  Archipelago,  Mauritius,  Aus- 
tralia, 
microspila,  Othr.    E.  Archipelago. 

melanospila,  Blkr,    Sumatra,  Bouro. 

polyophthalmus,  Blkr.     Celebes. 

undulata,  La ^ep.  Indian  and  Pacific,0cean8,  Cocos. 

blochii,  Blkr.     Zanzibar,  S.  Africa. 

macassariensis,  Blkr.    China,  Celebes,  N.  Austra- 
lia. 

formosa,  BVcr.    Ceram,  Amboyna. 

pseudothyroidea,  Blkr.     Celebes,  Amboyna. 

tile,  n.  B.  B  Indies,  Calcutta,  Indian  Ocean. 

thyrsoidea,    Rich.    Penang,  Archipelago,  China, 
Tonga  Islands. 

buroensis,  Blkr.    E.  Archipelago. 

polyuranodon,  Blkr.    E.  Archipelago,  fresh  water. 

duivenbodii,  BVcr.    Tornate. 

anatina,  Lome.     Madeira.  , 

picta,  Ahl.    Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

nubila.    Rich.    E.    Archipelago,   Japan,  Norfolk 
Islands. 

rauUeri,  Kaup,    Archipelago. 

aagenodeta,  Rich. 

richardsoni,  Blkr.    Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago. 

tenebrosa.  Rich.    Polynesia. 

marmorea,  Vol.    Galapagos. 

flavomarginata,  Rupp,    Red  Sea,  Indian  and  Paci- 
fic Oceans. 

callarhyncha,  Oihr,    Freemantle,  Australia. 

hepatica,  Rupp.    Red  Sea.  E.  Archipelago,  Japan. 

euptera,  Gthr.    Raoul  Island. 

cinerascens,  Rupp.    Red  Sea. 

afra,  J5l.    Tropical  Atlantic,  Indian  Ocean,  Aus- 
tralia. 

moluccensis,  BVcr.    Amboyna. 

sathete,  U.  B.     Bay  of  Bengal,  Pinang. 

Bchismatorhynchus,  BVcr.     E.  Archipelago. 

acutirostria,  Ahhott.    Sandwich  Ishinds. 

macrnma,  BVcr.    Indian  Ocean,  E.  Archipelago. 

brummerL  BUcr.    Timor,  Ceram. 

polyodon,  BVcr.    Amboyna. 

zebra,  Shaw,    Indian  Archipelago,  Pacific, 

polyzona  Rich.    E.  Archipelago. 

nebnlosa,  Ahl,    Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

acanthoapila,  Blkr.    E.  Archipelago. 

faacigula,  Ptrs.   .Mozambique. 

ambbyodon  Bljcr.    £.  Archipelago.' 


MURIATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

i-Firnz  (ancient  Araxes)  near  the  bridge 
*nl-i-Khau,  serving  in  its   latter  course 
line  of  demarcation    Instween    tbo  dis- 
8  of  Merdasht  to  its  left,  and  Hafrek  to 
■iglit.     Across  the   river  is  tjio   dam  or 
jamir  (Bendamir)  built  by  Amir  Azan 
mi. — Baron  C.  A.  De.  Bode' 8  Travels  in 
stan  and  Aral)istan,  p.  75.  Ferrier, 
JRGHAB,  To  thenorth  of  Herat  andKa- 
8  a  range  of  undulating  country,wbich  in 
)  places  assumes  a  mountainous,  in  others 
ly  character,  and  in  some  parts,  is   well 
red,  in  others  bleak  and  rough,  forming 
ter  shed  of  two  natural  divisions,  from 
irest  of  which  flows   the  Murghab,  the 
id  and  the  Furrah-Rud,  and   from   the 
the  Helmund,  the  south  eastern  feeders 
B  Oxus  and  the  north  western  feeders  of 
Kabul  river.     The   hilly,  mountainous, 
bry  is  occupied  by  the  Aimak  or  Char 
kk  and  the  Hazara.     The  Murghab  rises 
d  Hazarah  hills,  north  of  the  coutinua- 
of  the  HindooKoosh  ridge  and  south 
[ymuna    and,  running  west    70  miles, 
I  northwards,     and  quitting  the    hills 
s  through  a  desert  country,   for  about 
miles  to  join   the  Oxus  three   marches 
of    Bokhara.   In   the   cold   season  its 
Ith  is  270  miles  and   it  is  2^  feet  deep. 

JRGHABEE  also  Mnrgali,  Dnic.  San^ 
ra    Zeylanica     Willd.        Murgabi     ka 
la,  its  roof.     See  Murga. 
JRGHI,  Hind.      A  bird,  a  fowl,  a  hen. 

JRHA,     Beng.   Hind.    Eleusiue  c©ra 
— Gceri  Roxb. 


MURID. 

sifting  and   repeated   solution  and   crysfali- 
zation    up  fo    the   fourth  time.       It  is  then 
boiled   for  nine  hours  and  the  resulting  salt 
resembles  the  raw.     The  better  kind  is  then 
sifted,  mixed  with,  and  the  product  put  into 
a   largo   pear  shaped    glass  vessel  with   a 
brick  2-i  feet  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter 
and  mouth  closed.    In  China,  it  is  obtained 
in    Lan-chan-fu    and   Ning-hia  in  Kan-Su. 
The  volcanic  mountain  of  Peh-ting  in  Tur- 
fan   is  said  to  yield  an    ammoniated   salt 
It  is  used  in   the   arts,  as  a  flux  or    soldei 
and  also  in  medicine.     Powell  Hand  Booh  pp 
89-00  Smith.  Mat.  Med.    Waring   Manual   of 
Tlun'apeutics, 

MURIATE  OP  SODA.  Salt,  commot 
salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  is  obtained  fronc 
sea- water  by  evaporation,  also  occurs  native 
and  is  likewise  obtained  from  saline  soils. 
Mineral  salt,  of  very  fair  quality  is  ob- 
tained in  Mysore,  BcUary  and  Hyderabad,  ie 
known  to  occur  also  in  the  Gnutoor  and 
Nellore  Districts,  and  to  be  almost  invariably 
accompanied  by  gypsum,  magnesian  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  sulphur,  re<l  and  brown 
iron  ores,  and  alum  slate.  See  Salt,  Salt- 
Range. 

MURIATIC  ACID. 

Spirit  of  Salt,  Mariuo  aciil. 
Hydrocliloric  acid. 
Chloroliydric  acid,  Exo. 


JRIATB  OP  AMMONIA. 


Cliloridoofammoninm,EvG 
Noushadr,  Hind.  Tkus. 
Kosada,  „ 

Sader,  Malay. 

Nava-charam.  Tamil. 


a,  Au. 

et-tha,       BiiRM. 
»a.  Chin. 

•ST-sha, 
KDoiiiuc,        En  (J. 

J  salt  is  met  with  in  every  Indian 
.  It  is  obtained  in  Egypt  and  S.E.  Asia 
he  unbnrnt  extremity  of  brick  kilns 
eh  manure  of  camels'  dung  has  been 
i  fael.  It  is  manufactured  largely  in 
"^irnal  district,  by  the  potters  or 
r  of  the  Kaithal  and  Gnla  tahsil 
tnitting  refuse  matter  to  sublimation 
aed  vessels.  From  16,000  to  20,000 
tnade  of  dirty  clay  arc  put  around 
C  kiln  and  when  the  kiln  is  fired, 
kiuriato  of  ammonia  exudes  from  the 
Hcks  in  two  forms,  the  inferior  kind, 
Cham  mitti,  is  20  to  30  nr.aunds  an  d 
eight  annas  the  maund  ;  the  bette  r 
tiled  papri,  does  not  exceed  one  or  two 
iand  sells  at  Rs.  2  or  Rs.  2}  the 
The   Kham  mitti  ia   purified    by 


Acido  hydrochloriquo,FR. 
Salzsauro,  Geb. 

Chlorwasscr,StofTsauro  „ 
Nauiak  ka  tczub,    Hind. 


Acidinn  miiriatiouni,LAT 
Spiritiis  Ralis,  „ 

Luna  rasa,  SiNuii 

Ooppii  Dravarr^in,     Tam. 
Lavana  Dravaknm,  Tel. 


This  acid  is  a  solution  of  the  gas  in  water, 
the  Arabs  were  probably  acquainted  with  it, 
and  the  Hindoos  knew  it  by  a  name  equiva- 
lent to  spirit  or  sharp  water  of  salt,  llie  com- 
mercial acid  is  always  of  a  yellow  colour.  It 
commonly  contains  as  impurities  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  perchlorido  of 
iron,  chlorine,  and  bromine.  It  is  prepijred 
by  pouring  the  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce  on 
common  salt  in  earthen  or  iron  vessels,  es- 
pecially hince  the  extensive  manufacture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  from  sulphate  of  soda. 
Itsdcn.sitv,=1180.— Koy?f?,  p.  46. 

MURICH  or  Martsh  Beng  Hind.  Pipe? 
nigrum.  Muricha.  Beng  and  Hind.  Cap- 
sicum frutescens. 

MURICIA  COCHINCHINENSIS.  A 
a  large  shruK  native  of  China;  Cochin-China, 
berry  large,  reddish  purple,  scentless,  insi- 
pid :  seeds  and  leaves  aperient,  and  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  obstructions  of  the  liver,  tu- 
mors, malignant  ulcerations,  <fec,  externally 
employed  in  fractures,  and  in  dislocations, 
Lindlftij. — 0' Shaughnessy^  p.  351.    . 

MURID,  Ak.  AmongbtiuahomcdaDsadis- 
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ciple,  a  pupil,  particalarlj  a  pnpil  of  a 
tunrshatl  or  head  of  a  sect  of  the  darveslk 
Atnotij^t  those  who  cravo  for  other  aidi*  to 
salvation,  sbme  seek  the  spiritual  advice  of 
a  holy  man,  who  ia  reckoned  a  pir,  or  rcli* 
gious  teacher,  and  by  cerfaia  secret  words 
laud  signs  are  imJiated  as  bia  mnrid  or  dis- 
ci plea.  Others,  e^'en  men  of  rank,  adopt  the 
darvesh  or  fakir  life  of  the  religioaa  mendi- 
cant devotee,  fdVen  attended  with  solemn 
rigbia  of  investiture,  and  followed  by  the 
severest  of  ascetic  rites;  Imfc  tlie  balk  of  ihese 
roendicauts  are,  in  Iudia,itilo,diiisipated  men, 
and  a  few  are  of  Terj  degraded  manners. 
They  arrange  themselves  info  the  Aillowers 
of  certain  pir  or  spiritual  fruidos,  and  thoFc 
met  with  in  India  are  ti)o  Kadria  or  Banawa  ; 
Chastia ;  Shuturia ;  Tabqatia  or  Madaiia ; 
Mallaag;  Rafai  or  Gurz-mar;  Jalalia;  So- 
hagiaj  Naksli-bandia  and  Bawa  Piray,  AU 
these  have  tlieir  own  rules  and  ca&toms ; 
some  of  thorn  are  ascetic  devotees,  eating  if 
givau  to  cat,  but  never  begging ;  some  large- 
]y  use  intoxicating  fluids  and  vegetable  sub- 
fitances ;  some,  aa  the  Salik  have  wives,  tbe 
Majzub  and  Azad  have  no  wives,  and  some 
of  the  Calandars  marry  and  some  do  not. 

MURID^,  the  rat  tribe  of  mammals  of 
tbe  order  rodentia  or  gnawing  animnls*  The 
family  includes  tho  Jerboa ^  the  Dipodidoa 
or  Jcrboidaa  of  autboi's  *,  tbe  tribe  may  be 
thus  shown, 

Suh^Fam,  MurinaD,  rats  and  mice. 

Gerbillna  erjthrourns,  Gnuj.  Jerd.  Desert 
Jerboa  llat  of  I'atijab,  Harriana,  Jumna. 

Gerbillus  ludicus,  EIL  Jerd*  BL 


0.  Cuvieri, 


Wat^'h 


Ten.Yutkft, 

Yaitad]. 

Y.^lka. 

»• 

Billa  Ilei, 

Can 

Dip  as,  II  a  I'd  w, 

G,  Hurdwiokii,         <7nty. 

Indian  J&rboa  rat,     Eko. 
Iturna  mus,  Hi  No. 

J  heukuludn  r,  S  ana.  B  r  sg  . 
Yolka,       Waddus,  Tkl. 

All  India. 

N*»s okia  G ri ffi th i  f ^  Horffff?    A fghanifltan » 

Nesokia  Ha^dv\^ckei,  Jerdoa, 
N,  Hafctoni,  Blyth,  |  Slwrt  tailed  molo  rat 

Gardens  of  India,     Afghanistan,   Bhawnl- 
pur 

Neaokia  hydrophila,  Gray  ?  ? 
Mua  hydropliiluH,    Hodjs,  |  Arvicola  bydropbila,Ho(2. 

Small  Nepal  water  rat,  of  Nepal. 

Nosokitt  Indica,  Jcrdtyn, 

Arricola  ladicAf        Chay*    IL  proT!<7on8,' 

Eatdm,     M,  pyetoria, 
Hub  kok,  ,»        Kok, 

Indiim  mole  rat,       Exo.  [  Galatta  kokti. 
All  India,  Ceylon, 
Nesukia  nij^cropos,  Jerdoa* 

Mas  liycJropUlltiAf  Uod^s, 


BUioi. 

llvdjs. 
Cantor. 


Large  Nepal  water  rat. 
Mas  Andjimcnsfs,  Blutlu 
M»  Nioobaricui,  Sck^rzer.  |  M.  SKifer, 
M  kok  ?  I 
Nieobar,  Ad  daman  and  Mabiy  | 
Mas  bactrianas,  Bhjih. 

M,  gerbillinas,         B^v^h  \  U. 

Sandy  mouse  of  A  *'>t 

Mas  bad  ins,  JUt/tIt, 

Mas  bandicota,  BtcksUa*,  Bl^ik 

M.  giganteuB,flardw?.  Lin.  M.  pevtshalgj 

M.  Midabarioa9,       Shauf.  M.  tetifWt 
M  nemorivagiiji,    H*^s* 

Bandicoot  rat,  Eno.  TkriA,  1 

lodiir.  Sans.  Ilosxif*. 

Gbua,  G  lions.  Hi  no.  Paudi  ka 

Pig-rat  or  Bandicoot-rat  of  j 
Malayana* 

Mas  bruanooBf  Hodgs. 
H.  nomoralifl,  BlyiK  |  If* 

Tree  rat  of  Ceylon,  lDdift« 

Mas  castaneup,  Oray^  Phil^ 

Mua  candatior,  Hodgi,  IJor\ 
M»  ciniiamoineus,    Blyih,  |  Cbesniit  i 

Nepal,  Bttiiniih. 

Mas  eervicolor,  Uodgs,  BhjOi, 
M.  albidiventne,      Blrjih,  |  FawA^&dd  i 

Bengal,  Nepal,  Malabar. 

^Ins  concolor,  Bl^tlu     That 
and  Teuasserim. 

Mas  crassipes,  iilyM*  Largtj 
of  ilussoorie, 

Mus  darjeelingcn-'^     ^h 
jeeltng  mouse  of  Nl  , 

Mas  decumanu9,  V^iu.  Dli 
M.  uorvegious,       BMji'>n,  I  M. 

Brown  rat,  E»no.  |  Dco 

All  India,  Akyab. 
Mas    fulvidiventrifi,   Bl^thy  < 

M,  cervicolor  of  Kelaart 
Mua  gliroLdes,  Bhjth^ 
Mas  homoaros,  IIijJ*^s.  Blfik, 

M.  Kipoleosis,        Uijdgt,  \  mil  maost. 
Himalaya,  from  Punjab  to  1 
Mus  infraliueatust  EIL  Bij 

M.  EllmUi,  Gr^fj.  |  H.  fn 

M  Aaiaiicaa?  KH,\ 

Striped  bellied  fiddnlbl 
Bustar,  Madras. 
Mus  morungcnsis  P  Ha<tjt*  J  ' 
Mus  niviventer,  Bl^iK  BtJii- 
Vfh  ''  booaQtiAatS 

Mus  niln  ^  ,  J^fdom* 

Ncilgberry  Ttm»meam^  I 
Neilgherrics,  Ootacannn* 
Mus  nitiduB,  Bhjih^  h 

Sblnin^;  Gro«ai 
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Caw, 


^leracens*  Sykcs,  Elh'ut^  Bhjth, 
^jadhj        llitdg*,  \  M.  povcnslfi, 
^terco-mouae^    I  Mnrad-iloi, 

ta»  aU  India. 

palmaram,  Sch,    Kicobars. 

pegaeDsis,  Bhjth, 

plnrimainnita,  Hodfjs,    Nepal  rat, 

rattue^,  Lm/ip  Blyth^  Ell,  Black  rat. 

ide%         Hodgs.  |  M.  aodamoaeusiit.  Blyth, 

Btrophiatias,  Hodgs,  NepaL 
rurescens,  Qraij, 

eus^  Buck,  }{am.  \  31.  bruniieuBciilua.Hoci^t. 
Uorsf,  I  Rafoactjnt  tree  rat,  Ekq. 

ndm, 

taraycnsis  ?  Eodgs.    Qa,  M.  decuma- 

terricolor,  BJtjth.   Eariliy-Eeld  mouse 
idia,  Bengal,  the  M*  lepidus,  ElU 
tjtien,  Bhjth, 

a  DhooiK 

m'banus,  Ilodgs.  Blyth, 

lUlofl,       £^£.  A'ei.  J  M.  Manef,  Gray 

W^  llodUjson,  I  CommoQ  Itidiaa  mouse. 

an,  India. 

^da  Jerdoni,   Bhj,     IlimaJayan  spmy 

10  use  oi  K  mi  a  war,  Sutlej. 

;ada  lepida,  Jerd,  Small  spiny- mouse. 


da, 

orkanij 

ka. 


Tkl. 


LcfiTgada  booduga, 
CbUta-guiiiln, 
„    yelkir. 


Oratj, 
Tel, 


WDV 


idia. 

fada  platjthrix,  Jerd, 

t^tliria,        Stjles,     Gijeli-gada,  Teji 

Btv.  Ell     KaUiki,  Car* 

Waoouu-     KaUyelka  of      WapddR* 

3W11  spiny  mouse  of  S.  India* 
^da   ^pinulofta,    Blyth,     Tbe   dusky, 
no  use  o(  tbe  Punjab  and  Malabar, 
acanthomjB  lasiarua,  Blyth,     Pepper 
long-lailcd  spiny  mouse   of  Western 
in  Malabar,    Cochin  and  Travancore. 

inda  Elliotii,  Gray^  Bhjth, 

VUtttS,  £12.  I  M.  Cofoiis,         Kclanri, 

,t,  Eng.  I  (julftt'jelka,  of  Waddum, 

a  of  Ceylon,   „     I  Sora  paojigadur,YANAD:, 

i,  CAi*.  I 

ton,  S.  India. 

unda  luoltada,  Gray, 

UiglaosuB,        Ell  I  Motta  yelka, 
WADva. 

Kom  ild, 

rixd  fiild  rat  of  S*  India. 


Sikim 

nico  of^^ 
lys,  th»  1 
Bid  rats       I 


I 


Tf  I,,  of 

Yah  km. 

Can. 


uvnmjE. 

Golanda  newcra,  Kel,     Nowora-ellia. 

Rbizomys  badius,  Hodgs,  Bhjth. 
Bay  Bamboo  Hat,     Eno.  j  R.  minor,  Gr(iy^ 

Torai  of  Sikkim. 

Rhizomya  snraatreTisis,  Bly>  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  islands. 

Rbizomys  sioieas,  Gray,  China. 

Ehizomys  pruinosus>  Bhj,     Kbassia  biUs. 

Ebizomys  oastaneus,  Blyth     Barmab. 

Sul'Favi,     ArvicoliniB,  Voles,  &e, 

Arvicola  Roy  lei,  Gray^  Kmjle,  BJyih,     Hi- 
malayan Vole  of  Punjab,  Cashmere. 

Arvieola  thricotis.     Darjeclincr. 

Neodon  SikimonaiB,  Hodg$,  Blyth. 
Vole  of  Sikim. 

Phaiomys  loucttrus,  Bhjlhy  Tibet. 

In  a  memoir  on  the  rats  and  the  mico  of 
India,  by  Mr.  Kdward  Blyth|  be  says,  th» 
Gcrbilles  are  a  group  of  burrowing  field  rata 
common  (as  a  genus)  to  Asia  and  Africa,  of 
gracile  form,  with  small  fore-limba  and  in- 
versely developed  hind-limbs,  a  longish 
furred  tail,  the  hairs  of  which  are  gradu- 
ally lengthened  towards  tbe  extremity  into 
a  kind  of  tuf't,and  with  distinctly  grooved 
upper  rodential  tusks.  There  appeats  to  be 
one  Indian  species  only,  and  one  in  Afghan- 
istan. He  ennmeratos  the  Murida) 
under : 

Gerbillus  Indicns,  Blyih. 

Dipus  indicns,  I/ardii'ic^'<r,  F.  Cut/.  Wattrliouii 

G,  Hardmckoi,  Qray. 

Merionea  apicauUa  ?    Kuhl, 

Mas  joncuai  B.  Ham* 

Desert  rat  of  Cabal,  Elphint  J/.SS. 

Gerbillua  erythronra,  Gray,  Afghanistan. 
Dr.    Gray   says     Akctaga    indica   inhabits 
Gandabar,  and  Quetta   and  Lagomys  rufea- 
cena,  India  and  Cabal ;  but  Mr.  Blyth  donbi 
hiSi  and   regards   them    aa   animals    need 
ing  a  temperate  climate. 

Nesokia  ludica,  Btyth, 
Maa  tiidicos  Qe&j^roy^  Beatnarealt  Lesson,  BrandUl 

Arvicola  indica,  Gray^  Bardwick, 
Mas  prcrvldGns,  Elliot. 
Nootoma  providons. 

This  i^  the  common  bL or tisb- tailed   field 
rat  of  all  India,  and  Ceylon  ;    varying  aomc* 
what  in  shade  of  hue  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  dwells. 
Mas  bandicota,  Beclistein, 

Bandic^ta  rat,  Pi^nnan/. 

M.  gigant4!us»  Hardwichd*,  EtUi^t, 

M.  porchal.  Sliaw, 

&L  tnnlabiirtriii^,  Pennttut  i  ShmVt 

M.  jkria»  B,  Ham* 

M*  neaiori vagus,  H^dfjifm, 

Nouioma  gigantcoa,  Ettiat, 


in 


M,  muijcului,  Canto)\ 
Inhabits  Penaug. 

M«s  decamanns,  Folht^^.  GVirpfi,  01  ;  liufon^ 
H.  N.  viii.  t.  27. 

To  this  species  Dr.  Gray  refers  (with  a 
murk  of  doubt}, fu  his  Ciitalfpgnc  of  Mr. 
Hodgson's  collecfion,  tlio  M.  dDcnmanoides 
Hodgson,  (nee  Waterhonse,  nee  Horsfield), 
which  does  not  appear  to  hf\ve  been  decrib- 
ed;  also  M.  brnnneus,  Hofhf son's  Aun.  Ma^j, 
N-  H.  XV,  (1845)  267, 

Mas  decuTDanoideSj  Tcmmuirh  (nee  Hodg- 
Bon),  i^  ^iven  in  Dr,  Horsfield'B  Cutalnguo 
of  the  Mammalia  tn  the  Indian  House  Mnse- 
n«ii:  two  sj)€cimons»  from  Beng?»l,  presented 
by  Greri.  T.Hardwicke  perhaps  M.  nemoralie, 
niyth? 

Mua  rattn.s  L,  (Bufon,  H.  N.  \ni  27S,  t. 
3Gj.  TJie  European  black  rat  conies  from 
vessels  into  the  ports  of  Calcutta,  itdiffci'^  in 
no  respect  from  ofcl^ors  received  from  France. 
Mr.  El  Hot  in  his  Catalogue  of  Mammalia  in 
the  Southern  Mahr^tta  country  notefs  it  as 
"  rare"  and  Mr.  Layard  include!*  it  from 
Ceylon,  ^vliero  Dr.  Kelaart  obtained  one 
individual  in  a  houso^in  Tiancomaii,  remark- 
ing that  he  had  not  fieeii  it  from  any  other 
part  of  the  island. 

Mtt3  rattoidee,  the  black  rat  of  Nepaul,  Is 
similar  to  the  black  rat  of  Europe. 

iMas  brunneusculuM,  the  brown  rat  of  Ne- 
nl^  is  similar  to  the  brown  rat  of  Europe, 
Mas  Andiimaneusis,   BMK  J>  A.  S.  xjiVL. 


'xx.  173. 

Mus  rafescen8,(?nri/,M. 
p.  585.  apud  Gray. 
M-  flavoi^cens,  EUioL  [  M. 

M,  moiiutrirm'',  n'-i    \  j4 

Tet  1-31  i^i>t»  11  ru9,   Kdtx^trtf 
185  fiLTarod  by  the  nam<3 
one   of  B»  1  Lam » I  tan  a   nn 
drawings,     (Vido  J.  A.  9 

^Ins  palmarum*  ^cirra 
bar  I^landa,  probably  belc 

M.  ci»uiamomea"^,  J?/y 
29k  '*Like  M.  flavt^sc^^jD^ 
proportionally  longer  tail 
Sue  bright  ciiiwamori  coli 
c lions  black  tips,  the  i 
which  is  abruptly  diV] 
mou  hue  above* 

^r.  Berdmoroi  is  till 
about  a  foot,  r»f   whicl 
half.     Ears   posl:erior^ 
1 3  inch.     For  shfvriish 
pid,  but  not  ^!  ''  o 

long  hairs  iti  L 

grey  (dull  brown)   above* 
Ibua  below  and  on  tho  im 

Mna  nitidus,  Nod^sim, 
XV.    (1845)  p.    2G7.  **  Di 
smootli  coat  or  pelage^ 
hairy  pi  left  are  ahr 
rat,  likeM-  uivm.- 
frcqueni 
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cllow  tips,  and  interspersed  witli 
lack  bristles  ;  throat,  belly,  and  he- 
re white ;  tail  elongate-nearly  bald, 
3cth,  nari'ow  skull  about  1  inch,  2 
l-fcet  about  1  inch. 

Hjnicnudalis,  Hodgson^  doscrihed  in 
.<?  CainlnguCf  p.  144.  "  Pure  dark 
ovo ;  with  a  very  slight  refuscent 
certain  aspect;  nndernoath  from 
to  the  vent  with  interior  of  the 
illowish-white. 

^ncolor,  Blyfh,  J.  A,  S.  xxviii.  29.5. 
ngr) ;  and  M.  (unnamed),  p.  204 
adult).  Common  small  thatch  rat 
ind  Tenasserim  provinces. 

eraceus,  BenneU,  P.  Z.  S.  183,2  p. 

^rnR  ct  (olim)  loncri  cnudatns,  Elliot. 
^ticolji,  Hodgson,  and  tho  younp  ? 
isis  IL,  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  xv.  (IWS)  268-2. 
colus,  Hodgson  (undescribcd.) 

mdias,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  xxviii  295. 
)leraccus,  but  the  eye  fully  twice  as 
I  black  whiskers ;  colour  of  the  up- 
a  more  rufous  chesnut  or  cinna- 
;  of  tho  lower  parts  white,  almost 

liroidcs,  BIyth,  J.  A.  S-  xxiv.  721. 
3  very  much  the  aspect  of  the  Bri- 
tiouse  (Myoxus  avellanarius)  ;  but 
ringf  is  nmch  less  bright,  though 
to  tho  same  hue. 

!guensis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  xxviii.  295. 
nonse   with    tail  longer  than   the 

body,    well  clad   with  hairs  that 
mger  to  the  end. 
ries   next  following  consists  chiefly 

of  house  mice. 

•banufi,  Hodgson,  Ann.  "Mag,  N.  H. 
'),  p.  969. 

R  ?   jr.,  ibid.  p.  2r».s. 

iliia,  apiifj,  ElHot  ct  Kdaart. 
t  ^'''""Vj  (undescribcd.) 

oniourns,  Hodgson,  Ann,  Mag,  N. 
845,  p.  268. 

Iciisis,  ir.  J.  A.  S.  X.  115  (undescribcd,) 
mmon  house  mouse  of  the  Hima- 
jtations,  from  tho  Punjab   to  Dar- 

assipes,  BlytJi,  J.  A.  S.  xxviii.  295. 
preceding,  but  with  tho  tail  rather 
in  the  head  and  body, 
ytleri,  Dlyih,  J.  A.  S.  xxviii.  296. 
2j  inch,  tail  tho  same  (having 
vertebrae). 

actrianus,  Bh/ih,  J.  A.  S.  xv.  140. 
i  very  close  approiimation  to  if. 
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mnsculus  in  size,  proportions  and  stmctnre, 
inclnsive  of  the  conformation  of  the  skull ; 
but  the  fnr  is  much  denser  and  longer,  and 
its  colouring  absolutely  resembles  that  of  a 
pale  specimen  of  Gerbillus  indicus,  except 
that  there  is  no  whitish  about  the  eyes,  nor 
is  the  crown  of  a  deeper  hue,  and  the  tail  is 
thinly  clad  with  short  pale  hairs  to  the  end. 

M-  gerbilHnns.  Entire  length  of  male  5 
inches  of  which  the  tail  is  2|  inches,  hind- 
foot  J  inch  ear-conch  barely  \  inch.  Femate 
rather  smaHer. 

Mus  Theobaldii  liko  M.  gerbillinus  (Baci- 
rianus)  but  larger  with  comparatively  shor- 
ter tail  and  larger  feet. 

M.  nitidulus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  xxviii,  291, 
House  moQSO  apparently,  with  tail  equal  to 
the  head  and  body ;  and  uniformly  furnished 
with  minute  setae  to  the  end  ;  ears  large  and 
ample.  It  is  the  house  mouse  of  Shway 
Gheen  on  the  Sitang,  colours  liko  M.  Decu- 
maiius. 

Mus  cunicularis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  xxiv.721' 
A  small  field  mouse  remarkable  for  its  am- 
ple ears,  and  tail  shorter  than  the  head  and 
body. 

Mus  Darjeelengensis,  Hodgson^  dusky 
brown  above. 

Mus  erythrotis,  BlyiK  J.  A.  S.  xxiv.  721. 
A  very  different  form  of  mouse  from  M. 
glinoides,  and  equally  different  from  the 
common  house  mouse. 

Mus  infralineatus,  Elliot  M.  S. 

M.  EIHoti,  Gfray,  (undcscribod) . 
DOC  Qolanda  EUioti,  Qray,  Br.  Mob.  Catal.  Mainni* 
p-  110. 

The  largest  of  the  group. 
Mus  cervicolor,  Hodgson,  Ann-  Mag>  N,  H. 
XV.  (1845),  p.  268. 

M.  albidiventra,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  zxi.  851. 

Distinguished  by  its  short  tail. 

Mas  fulvidiventris,  Bhjth,  J.  A.  S.  xxi.  35L 

M.  cervicolor  ?      Hodgson,    apad  Kelaart,  Prod) 
Fauna)  Coyl.,  p;  63. 

Length  aboufc  2  J  inches ;  tail  (vertebna) 
2^  ;  tarsi  to  tip  of  claws  |  inch. 

Mus  strophiatus,  Hodgson,  Ann,  Mag.  N. 
H.  XV.,  (1846)  p..2C8.  A  field  mouse  dose, 
ly  allied  to  M.  cervicolor,  but  seemingly  dis- 
tinct. 

Mus  terricolor,  Blyih,  J.  A.  S.  xv.  172. 
This  much  resembles  M.  lepidus,  Elliot,  in 
form  and  colour,  but  the  face  is  very  much 
shorter  and  the  fur  short,  soft,  and  not  spi- 
nous in  the  least  degree. 
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urwara  and  ot'c:i8ioiially,  even 
loa  castes,  under  various  vow», 

rls  to  th-jir  gods.     The  deity 
rirl  iti   more  fi*eqiiently  vowed, 

tion  of  Siva  and  his  consorts. 
Mahnitta  people  on  the  western 

Kandoba,  is  the  usual  Siv'a 
om  the 

ines  are  at  Jcjun,  Khanapur 
d  at  Malligaon.     The  ordinary 

that   tVoiii  time  to   time,  the 

le   god    comes  on  the  devotee 

ati  antr  par) — and  |ios8esses  the 

aon    (Mui*li     ki   ang   ko    bhar 

devotees    are    called    Murli 

Jog-ni  or  Jognidaiii  in  Cana* 
ELsava    in    Telag'ti.      They,    at 

0  be  possessed^  during  which 
body,  and  people  occasionally 
i   to   them    as  to   an  oracle  or 

kying  money  at  their  feet,  and 
aessing  to  hear  a  decision  enun- 
bmale  deity  t«  whom  those  near 
wer  are  devoted  is  Yellamah  ; 
3li  race  devoto  tbeir  Murli  to 
also   are   devoted,   and   styled 

1  **  Wag"  a  tiger.  Kear  Ooni* 
Amba  and  to  Kandoba  that 
.  the  Waghia  are  de^^oted.  The 
not  associate  with  the  MarlL 
jthe    people    Fay  that  Kandoba 

}ves  on  Sunday  and  select-«  a 
UJ  Mui'li)  who«e  body  he  fills, 
le  \Hsit?4  of  the  gochs  pervades 
it  is  not  the  belief  that  their 
ict-od  to  these  devoted  women 
"omen  are  liable  to  be  scloeted 
be  visitor  assuming  the  appeJir- 
jpsband.  A  comely  hiadu  wo- 
fed  hat  without  offspring,  is  sup- 
the  subject  of  such  supematura! 
t,  of  old,  when  Demaratus,  says 
id  fi|K»keo,  to  his  mother  **  the 
1  him  iu  this  manner: — *Son, 
earnestly  desire  me  to  speak 
ball  conceal  nothing  from  you. 
t  after  Aridttjn  ha*l  conducted 
housCf  a  phantom,  entirely 
upe,  entered  my  chamber,  and 
ith  me,  put  a  cro^vo  on  my  head, 
Itgaia.'  Similarly  in  theBacchro 
ibe  hero  says 

Mstorsortny  mother  (least 
Ihcm)  declared  that  not  froTn  Joto, 
It  pre  tenant  by  Bomo  mortal's  loviJ* 
»  ou  Jove  bad  fataely  ofaarirod 
bo  poor  do  vice  of  Cadmus/' 

History    Moi*liii,   and   Arthnr 

botli  tlie  fions  of  Bhoots,  {Vuie 

1^,  Hook   vi,    Chap,    xviii., 
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and  Book    viii.,  Chap,  xtxj    to   the  former 
of  which  ctiseH  SpeuHor  thus  alLides:— 

"  Ami  soothe  men  isay  that  bo  wils  nut  tho  flonuo 
"Of  laortol  Aua  or  other  livjut^  wiijhu% 
*'  Hut  woiidiMiiitly  tiogotten  nixd  btigimtWt 
"  By  fulstf  illusion  of  n  i^uilefii]  sprile 

'  Ou  a  faittj  Idilye  nun,'* 

In    Scotland    the   st.ory  of  the  l^idy   ul' 


-  ,  1  ^     .    ,  ^  *  I  I  Drummelziar  and  the  Spirit  of  tho  Tweed  ia 

^  *^  -I.  related  in  Note  M»,  Lay  of  the  Lniit  MirifetreK  « 

In  India,  the  cases*  of  Sheeladitya,  of  Usa 
and  Anirud,  and  of  Kaiiudu  Run  wen  aro 
similar  and  Captain  VVe^tmacott  rclatca 
another  in  an  Article  on  Chuniwar  in  A«Kani| 
in  the  Journal  Bengal  AMutic  Society, IV.  187, 
d  seq,  B  a  tier  thus  satirically  alludci  to  these 
stories; — 

"  Not  iwi  tho  ancient  licroca  did, 

**  Who,  that  their  baiiO  birUifl  nu^lal  he  iiid, 

•*  (Knowiopf  that  thoy  wuro  ordoubtftil  gettder, 

*'  And  t^iiit  they  ctttnc  in  tit  a  wiudore) 

"  MjwIo  Jupitor  himself,  nud  othtrn, 

**  0*th'  jjoda  puHaULa  to  their  own  luothcra, 

*'  To  ffot  on  theni  a  race  of  chauipiotjs, 

*'tif  which  old  Homer  tir^t  nimlo  Unipuons,) 

But  this  satiriHtw  scornful  remarks  Itowrvtr 

applicable  to  a  civilized  people*  nro  not  so  tx> 

ifices    like   those  of  Inrlia,   wbose  belief  iu 

spirita  ia  their  chief  cnlt. — Hudihras^  Past  1 

Canto  ii.  v*  2)1-8.  Ran  Mala  Hiitduo  AnuaU^ 

voL  il  p.  379-80.  See  Jejuri.     Kandeh    Kac 

Krishna, 

MURLIDARor  tho  Tnncftil,  a  name  of 
of  Krinlina,  reprcsontcHl  playin^^  on  hw  Ante.  * 
IMURMAR,  Ouz.  HrNti.  Marble. 
31UH5IARI,  a  ^^llage^  ten  miles  from 
Bandai-a ;  the  villag^ei's  worship  at  tho 
t>onib  of  an  Engliiib  htdy,  HimiJjirly,  at 
Asi?aye,  tbe  villaj^enj  worship  at  the  grav«5  of 
an  aiiillery  officer  who  was  kilkd  during 
the  battle. 

MURMI,    a  buddhiMt  tribe  bonlcring  be- 
tween Nepal  and  Sikkim, 

MUROOR,  Brno,     Elcnsine  coraeana. 
WUROODOO.  T*M  a  i^maU    treef  of  Pal- 
ghaut,  wood  of  H  lij^ht  colour,  used  for  biuld- 
iu^'8.^ — Cfd.  Fifth 

MUROOGANA  TALLOW,    Akolc^Mal. 
See  Oih 
MU RTOO,  ShJis.  from  m'et%  to  kill. 
MU RO-POLYN KSI A-     See  India. 
MITRR,  AraB,  3Iyrrh. 
MURRA.  Hr^-T>.  Cyananthns.     Sp, 
MURRAIN,  from  their  eonstdnt  exposiipe 
at  all  season!?^  the  cattle  of  the  13,  Indies  both 
thoBO  employed  in  ngrienUure   and  those  on 
the  roads*  are   subject   to   dcvfluslatini;!^  mur- 
rains, that  «wrep  them   away   by   f*  Tj^. 
So  frequent  is  the  retrurrcnce  ot    i\  i- 
mitie«  and   so  extended   their  ra^  iigc;4,  that 
they  reduce    the  facilitios   of  agricnlhrre  nt 
critical  periods   of  harvcHt.     .\  ^  - 
order,    probably   peripneumonia,      —         y 
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thiana,    is   very  abundant.     It    is    tall, 
ight,  and  handsome,   ran^ng  &oni  7,000 
.0,000  feet.     Trees   10  feet  in  circnmfer- 
%  3  feet  above  the  grotind,  and  100  feet 
h  are  not  ancommon.  The  wood  is  white, 
I  thoagh  occasionally  nsed  for   boarding, 
kot  so  good  for  beams,  as   it  rots  qnickly 
iposed  to  damp.     There  are  three  species 
mk, ; ''  rinj"  Quercns  incana,  never  attains 
Teat  size.     It  has  a  range  from  4,000  to 
>0  feet,  and   frequently  forms  fine  woods 
Jie  northern  slopes.     "  Barangi,  Qucrcus 
fiora,  is  a  magnificent  forest  tree,  seldom 
I  below  6,000  or  above   7,500  feet.     The 
©8  of  the  young  trees  are  covered  with 
kles  which  are  12  feet  in  girth,  and  from 
io  100  feet  high.     "  Barcha,*'   Qaq;rcus 
bnnda,  is  not  common,  its  timber  is  very 
L   and  mach   valaed.     Tho  maple,  *'  trc- 
la,"    Acer  coltratos,  is  abundant    near 
ree,  bat  generally  small.     On  Mochpura 
»  are  some  very  large  specimens  of  plane, 
iatis  orientalis.  It  has  convalescent  ac- 
nodation  for  390  men  and  1 1 7  women. 
popnlatioD  in  the  season  is  about   1,000 
J>eans,  and  3,600  natives.  Cholera  broke 
>bere  in   1858    and,   lS67.—Cleghoiii*s 
ab  Report,  p.  198. 

[JRREE  and  Boogtec  are  tribes  dwcll- 
1  the  bills  forming  a  conterminous 
dary  of  Sindh  and  the  Punjab.  Near 
Kind,  tho  great  Sulimani  range  hav- 
ctin  in  almost  a  straight  lino  pa- 
to  tho  Indus  for  800  miles,  ap- 
hcB     its    termination    and    joins    the 

Mount,  which  leads  on  to  the  Mur- 
iiU,  behind  which  lies  the  tablo  land, 
)  KahuD,the  capital  of  the  Marree  tribe 
BHted.  But  in  front  of  these  Murree 
•  there  rises  a  series  of  sterile  rocky 
•rhich  ran  towards  the  Indus,  aad  form 
^Ives  into  an  apex  near  the  Gundheree 

approaching  to  Avibhin  a  few  miles  of 
^er  bank.  It  is  at  this  point  (Shawulla) 
ll©  conterminous  boundary  of  Sindh  and 
KjQJab  has  been  marked  off.  These  last- 
I  hills,  projecting  into  the  Lower  Dera- 
^pOBite  the  cantonment-  of  Asnee,  are 
kinly  peopled.  They  are  crossed  by 
'  leading  towards  the  Mnrree  hills,  and 
limed  partly  by  the  Murree  tribe  and 

ty  the  Boojftee  tribe,  whoso  hills  lie 
^  to  the  south  ;'but  in  fact  they  are  not 
Xl  strength  by  any  tribe.  It  is  seen, 
^re,  that  the  Murree  and  Boogtec  hills, 
'ly  so  called,  are  conterminous  with 
i^ab  frontier.  The  head- quarters  of 
t^ese  tribes  are  situated  within  the  po- 
^role  of  the  Sindh  aulhontics  and  the 
*18  with  both  arc  generally  carried  on 
rli  that  medium.     Tho   Murree  arc  a 


MURSHID. 

strong    tribe,     nnmbering    S,000  or    4,000 
fighting-men.     1  hey  occji^ionally  committed 
raids  in    Bntish    territory,    in    the    lower 
extremity  of  the    Derajat.      In   1860,   ono 
case  was  reported    against  them;  in   1853, 
two;  in   1854,   One;  in     1855,    one.     They 
once  threatened  Rojhan   and   Kusmors,  but 
dispersed,     seeing    that    preparations  wero 
made  to  receive  them.      They  once  attacked 
a  forage/s  guard  from  a  Cavalry  Regiment 
at  Asnee,  and  killed  several   men.     Living 
at  some  distance  in  the  interior,  they  cannot 
well    make  inroads   upon   British  territory 
without  guides.     Some  of  the  Boogtee  men 
arc  serving   in    the     Punjab    Cavalry,^    and 
many  are  in  the  Sindh  service.     They  are 
subjects  of  tho  Khan  of  Kelat.    The  original 
hindoo  inhabitants  of  the  Murree  a'nd  Boog- 
tee hills  were   driven  out  by  their  present 
occupants,  bat  the  natives  of  Barkhan  (the 
Khetranoe)  inhabiting  the  more  mountainous 
district  to  the  north- ward,  were  able  to  hold 
their  own.  See  Belnchistan  Khelat,  Khyber. 
MURRHINE  CUP.     Tho  fragments  of  a 
murrhiire  cup,  the  little  Cambay  stone  cup 
still  made  in  Cambay,  were?  exhibited  in  the 
theatre  of  Nero,  as  if,  adds  Pliny,  they  had 
been  tho  ashes  of  "  no  less  than  Alexander 
the  Great  himself!'*    Seventy  thousand  ses- 
terces was   the  price  of  one  of  these  little 
Cambay  cups  in  Rome  in  the  days  of  Pom- 
pey.     The  price  in  Bombay  ranges  from  Ru- 
pees 18  to  Rs.  35  and  Rs.  75.     Nero   paid 
1 ,000,000  sesterces  ft^r  a  cup,  a  fact,  slily  re- 
marks  Pliny  "  well  worthy  of  remembrance 
that  the  father  of  his  country  should  have 
drunk  from  a  vessel  of  such  a  costly  price." 
MURRH  NEEN,  Burm.     A  tree  of  maxi- 
mum girth  2  cubits  and  maximum  length  15 
feet.     Found  abundant  all  over  the  Tenasse- 
rira  provinces  on  low  grounds.  .  When  sea- 
soned it  floats  in  water.  It  looks  exactly  like 
deal,  but  is  stated  to  ha\e  no  durability.— 
Captain  Dance. 

MURRUWAT,  Ar.  Generosity,  tho 
noble  part  of  human  nature,  the  qualities 
which  make  a  man. — Burton* s  Piltjriviage  to 
Mcccah,  Vol.  I,  p.  56. 

MURSEEA,  an  elegy,  dirge  or  funeral 
eulogium,  lamentations,  mourning  over  the 
dead.  Murseea  Khwanee,  repeating  or  sing- 
ing J^lursec^a. 

MURSHEDABAD,  a  district  of  Bengal, 
on  tho  S.  W.  of  Malda  and  Rajashy,  but  se- 
parated from  these  by  the  Ganges.  iMurshc- 
dabad  is  124  miles  from  Calcutta  and  is 
famed  for  its  silk.     See  Jains. 

MURSHID.  Au.  A  religious  teacher, 
head  of  a  body  of  dar^esli  or  fakirs.  Irshad 
Ak.  an  order.  A  murshid  is  allowed  to  admit 
murid  or  disciples  into  the  order,     as  the 
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p  MURWUT. 
of  liis  power  by  the  Sikhs, 
obiefs  in  tlio  Pelsra  Ghaxee 
t  belong  both  to  bill  and  to 
'  Thosu  sections  of  the  hill 
reside  in  the  plains  usually 
tl,  even  at  times  when  their 
the  hillf5  were  in  a  state  of 
iiDst  British  Bubjecte.  The 
re  the  Nootkanoe,  Loond  and 
of  them  Well  coutl acted;  they 
H  certain  number  of  fi^^hting 
y  nr^  wnable  to  resist  eHectnally 
g  aggressions  of  the  hi  11- men 
t mixed  by  eucb  tribes  aa  tlie 
Joorobanee.  The  plain  of  the 
»lly  inhabited  by  Beluchees, 
Muckelwand;  in  the  country 
ivnt;  and  the  plains  and  low 
the  roots  of  the  raouufcaics) 
fcitnte  Damauu  Proper,  Mnc- 
ttenda  along  the  Indus  for 
hundred    and     twenty    miles. 


MUSA, 

khaif,  Baboor  and  Stoorceannec  frilx>?»»  with 
the  exrfptjon  of  ihe  Gundehpoor,  are 
inclueled  in  the  gen  end  designation  of 
Lohjinpe.  The  Enau.khail,  Murwnt  and 
Khyssore  also  are  eomprehended  under  this 
denomination.  Immediatt^ly  to  the  south 
of  tfie  Mnrwutti  are  the  Gundehpoor  and 
Dowlat-klniil  of  which  the  former  arc  most 
easterly*  West  of  the  Dowlut-khail  are  tho 
Tattor,  Meennnei%  Bitneo  and  some  other 
snmlltribes  subject  to  the  Dowlut-khail ; 
their  country  rrsenibles  that  jnst  described, 
but  is  raore  arid,  and  worse  cultivated,  and 
t43 wards  the  wc^^t  it  is  hilly. — El^hlnsinnes 
Kingdovi  of  Ctthul  p.  36^.  Jleconh  of  the 
Goverfmtent  of  Lidia  Sec  Afghan  Khyber. 

MUSA,  a  genus  of  the  Musace©,  the  ba- 
nana or  plantain  tribe  of  plants  ;  these  are 
nearly  stemlcss,  and  lindley  inchidcs  m 
them  four  genciti.  Sprcnger  aiul  Loudou 
enumerate  12    spocies    in   S.    Aniericr^, 


m 

-        ,  ,     ,  ,.iz        A    \  China,  1  in  Madagascar,  1  in  Mauritius,  awid 

readth    is   from   twonty-five   to    -^  ^^^  j^^^^^  j^^.^^^  ^^         i^  ^f  ^^^^  ,,„j  i 

I      Tho   prmcipal  town    is  Dera  I  ^|-  Helicooia   have  been   discovered.       The 


in.      The    people    aro    the  Jut 

dark  in  complexion,    and  leau 

in  form ;    their  ordinary  dress 

is   of    dark     coloured    cotton; 

IT  greyish  or  striped  great  coats 

foollen    cloth,   and  quilted    silk 

f  are   perfectly  submissive   and 

he  king  and  his  representative. 

of  the  Murwnt  is  composed  of 

rid  plains,  divided   by  ranges  of 

|vends  on ti rely  on  rain  for  ciilti- 

io  many  parts  tlie  inhabitants 

Sliged  to  carry  water  for  scvcrtd 

apply  their  families.      Half  the 

e  tixed  and  employed  in   agrieuU 

rest  wander    about  witli   thoir 

itneU  ;  living  chiefly  in  temporary 

Tinohes  of  trees,   with  a  wall   of 

1  a  roof  of  straw  ;  some  few  have 

I  of  the  worst  description.     They 

fair  men,  and  wear  a  pair  of  loose 

something     tltrown    over    their 


following    will    exhibit     the    sections    and 
genera  of  the  Musacece  in  the  East  Indies, 

A.  Holiconieaj,  A.  TUek 

Heliconia  bnociuata,  Itinh,  Moluccas* 

B.  Eavenale®. 

iloia  pamdisiftca,  L.  All  the  trnprVii. 

^,     roiaeea,  J<fC'/.  Chittn^uiig,  Maaritiiut,  

„     fiUporba.  Ro^h.  DiuiWgaU 
„     n©p*len«ift,  WalL  Nejial, 
,,     glauea,  Rn^h,  l\rgu. 
„    t^xtdiSt  ^Ve*    PhnippiDe«. 


^,  maouiiitti,  Jocq.  Uauntmn, 

„  bA^biMiunu,  CfUlii.  Aiu  boy  lift* 

r,  acamhitiui,      „  „ 

^,  vcrtciT»ninntt  „       Moluccas. 

f^  cavrttrttBhii^  Ctiina* 

„  omata,  ChittAgong* 

Tho  frnita  of  several   spocios  of  Musa 
used  as  ft»od  and  fc»r  dc?^sert^  but  the  mobt 


and  a  handkerchief  tied  round  i  t^^^tcenuvd  js  M.  pamdisiaca  f.  the  M.  sapicn- 
u  Their  country  is  about  thirty- 
square,  stretching  from  Bunnoo 
wand,  and  from  near  the  foot  of 
ini  moDutains  to  the  short  range 
hich  separates  Saogor  from  tho 
maun  proper,  which  lies  to  the  south 


tum    of   R/Ox burgh  ai»d    other   authors;    tho 
plantain  or  hauana  is  (he  Muz  or  mauz  of  the  ,' 
Arabian  writers,  whi^nei^  t lit* Latin  term  musa^  \ 
now  apphed  to  the  genus  which  produces  the 
iVoits     commonly    known    as  plantains    and 

^ tmnanas;    as  also   the    fibre    so  wnell  known 

•wat  and  extends  along   the   foot  Winder     the  name  of  Manilla  Hemp.       Tho 
lulimani    mountains,   is  inhabited  '  plantain  was  undoubtedly  known  by  de»icrif>- . 


ziri,  Sbeoraui  and  Zimurree,  and  is 
rngth  with    Muckelwand,   but  of 


tion   both  to   the  Greeks  and   Tlomans,  for; 

Thcophrastus,  among  the  ^lant^  of  India,  I 
eadlh,  from  eight  or  tLirm"lU?3  to  ;  desenbcs  one  a.H  having  fruit  which  servo^ 
upwards.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  [  as  fuod  for  the  wise  men  of  India:  and  whicM 
nail  and  Guiidehi>ooray,  tho  Mean*  I  wa«  remarkable  both  fur  it^  »wcctue8ii  ajid] 
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for  its  Bizs,  as  ono  would  saffico  for  fonr  mtm 
— referring   most   probably   to  n   bunch  of 
plantains*       In    the  michOo    of    tho     IDfch 
century,    the   natives   of    tlio  south   of  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  seeing  the  spare  form  of 
Sir  Arthur  Cotfcou,  H.E,,  and  his  indiflereace 
to  food  whea  work  was  to  be  done,  content 
with  a  plantain  or  two,   gave  credence  to  the 
Rtory    that    he   hf«d   a  iniiueuJoiis  plantain 
wldeh  never  decreased    though   contiuaallj 
eaten  by  him.     PHuy,    evidently   desciibiuj^ 
the  saiuG  plant,  informs  us  that  ite  name  was 
Pala,   and  in  JMalayalam    it    is   Yella  and 
in  Tamil   Valle.     Every   part,   both  of  the 
shoathiug  autl   the   exposed  parts  of  these 
loaves*  abounds  in  fibre.     In   the  Philippine 
Isles,  Masa  textili:^  is  indigenous.  In  tho  In- 
dian Archipelao^n,  the  edible  species  are  com- 
mon^they  extend  northwards  as  far  as  Japan  ; 
in  China  are  found   Mtisa  cocci nra  and  ca- 
vendishii ;  also  along  the  Malayan  Pcniusola 
to  Chittagong — M,  glauca   being  indigenous 
in  the  former,  and  Si.   ornata  iu   the  latter 
locality.     In  the  Talleys  of  the  south  of  the 
Peninsul.a  of  India   and    of   the    Dindignl 
Mountains,  H*  snperba  is  fotind.     The  com- 
luon  edible  varieties^  of  l^Lparadistaca  tiouri^sh 
even   in    tho   poorest   soiU,   and    also    near 
bracki<ih  water.     They  are  extensively  culti* 
vated  in  the  interior  oi  British  India.  On  the 
Malabar  Coast,  the  plantain  if^  everywhere  at 
home.     The  fruit  of  those  at  Bassein  is  espe- 
cially welbtlavou  red,  and  the  plaut  h    parti- 
cularly abundant  in   the  district  of  Broach. 
The  plantain  i-^  found  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion  in  /renasserim*   especially   in    the  pro- 
vince Amherst     ^lore  tluui  20  varieties  are 
known,  of  which  several  are  pccuHai*   to  the 
country,  and   the  greatest  part  of  them  are 
superior  to  any   to  be  got  in  Bengal.     They 
thrive  well  everywhere  without  the  sliglitcst 
care.     No  Buimah  or  Karen  house  is  to  bo 
found  without  a  plantation  of  plan  tain  a.  As 
tho  latter  leave  their  abodes*  at  I  wast  every  3 
years,  in  order  to  luigmte  to  fresh  localities, 
they  are,   of  course,   obliged   t<i    leave  their 
l)lanfain  gardens  behind  them,  and  therefore 
these  may  be  found  growing  luxuriantly  in 
m;my  uninliabited  places,  until  they  become 
choked  up  by  the  growth  of  tlio  mom  vigor- 
ous jungle  ti'ees.  Natives  of  Beugal  general- 
ly prefer  the  large  nnd  coarsc-fi-uitcii  kinds, 
while  tho  smaller  and  more  delicately  tun  ted 
fruit  is  alone  esteemed  by  Europeans.    These 
are  cultivated  in  the  most  northern,  as  well 
as   iu    the   southern    parts  of   India;  while 
along  the  jungly  base  of  the  Himalaya  there 
is  a  suitable   climate  (li   far  as   3U'  of  the 
worth  latitude,  for  plants  of  this  gsnus  gww- 
iu  a  wiUI  state.     That  growing  iu  Nepal 
been   called  M,   ncY'dlcufcis.     A  similar 
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species  may  be  se«?n  jtrmwing  bdow 
soorie  range,   as   widl    as   utmr  Xr 

frtiit,  however,  in  nil  these  fiitxiatinil 
of  little  else    than  the   bar '     '      ^l 
similar  varioty  of   Mnsa    t^  « 

se^ds  surrouuded  with  a   l  i 

instead  of  fruitdike  pulp,  v 
Finlayson,  on  Pnlo  Ubi,  n«3<ir 
c?x trend ty  of  Cambodia,  In 
there  is  stated  to  be  a  viiriety 
which  is  called  Pi  sang  b^tu,  or  PijI 
— that  is,  Seed  Plantain.  In  KoH 
Gurhwal  the  plantain  is  cnltttmi^ 
great  an  elevation  as  4,U<X)  »ii<i  •H 
above  the  sea,  and  has  Ixoo  ^'^  -^  '^-  ' 
as  the  Cbumba  raugo  at  u  J 

Major   Monr»3  has    seen    the   >* 
at  7,0J0  feet  above  tho   sca,    in  tbd 
slopes  of  the  Neilghcrrics,     Thougli^ 
the   Musa   plants    havo    hotm 
dir^tinct  qiecics,  it  i  )e  tit*t 

leasts,    aro    only     ^  As  • 

Mr.  R.  Brown,  not  ^    bii*tsi  •( 

to  prevent  all  the  *^  i  varieti 

derived  from  one  npecies  Hn*i 
tnra  (also  called  M.  para^iisiaca),  t 
the  original  is  Uia  wild  Jlasa^  ih 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  aa  grown  t 
received  from  Chittagong,  Mr.  BffK 
ther  adds^  that  it  is  not  even 
the  typo  of  any  of  tho  sapposod 
American  Banana,  grov. :'  -  -  **- 
tion  and  producing  pn 
where  been  fo^ncL  PI 
are  exteusively  cultivate 
S.  America,  and  at  an  t ' 
in  the  Camccas.  Thi'v 
W.  India  I^ands,  as  well  ji*  i^i  t:Ji 
elevations  in  Meadco.  To  the  negru* 
West  Indies,  tho  plantain  is  itifiIi»W 
like  bread  to  the  Pnrripcnri,  n  wili 
dGnominated  the  «t- 
m c rar-a.  Jam ai  ea ,  T  r  i  >«r 

pal  colonics,  many   ;  ;icrci*n 

ed  with  the  plant.  .  .  ..  J.  F^f^ 
lUmL  of  Himol,  JSot  p.  3.^5.  B^ 
PlanU.  Drs,    iioxh,   FL   Inl    If#l^» 

JJjicjnl  PlanU. 

MUSA  GAVENDISHI,   cdkd  « 
ne^c  BanauTif  bears  almndaned  of  fmi 

M0SAGLAUCA   ^    '    *r      toci^ 

MUSA  RUBRA  ■ 

MUSA  PARADISIACA;  Urn, 


MitEa  eapicntmit,  fSMl^ 


Min^z,  An.  HfNo.  I  K«3ft'' 

Banauiv »  ptiinUuQ,    £31 1«   |  Yatt  fdUA% 


i^^^ 


MU8A  PABADISIACA. 
'*!«,  UlNP.  I  Ariti   pamlu,  Til, 

V'alatf^     MiLtiL.  I      ariti,  „ 


The  flvwer. 


utitAm  flower, 
4nXU 


Sa7«8, 


Valei  poo, 
Aritti  port. 


Tam. 


Of  tlii«  delicious   fruit  there  in  a  great 
iy  iti  ifiB  E,  Indies,     The  itatives   coii- 
pfatiiaioii  as  litjiflilj  niitritious  and  eat 
wiUi  t3ow*M  milk  and    SD^ir  as    E urn- 
do    strawberries,     Enropoans  tdao  try 
ith  bnttt'r,  htiJ  tat  it  dnsUtl  with  sagar. 
^Bia  obtainable  froai  tli«  wkiu  of  the  Irait, 
8a?e8   ft  fiord  a  fibre   suitod    fur   C4jrtAiri 
XiseF,  but  iuferior  in    point  oF  ftirengtb 
iauilla  bptnp,  the  fibre  of  the  MuKa  textt- 
The    stems   also    yield   a    fibre.     The 
is  placcid  on  aboard,  and  the  pulpy  mass 
ped  ont  with  a    blant  kuifo^  whilnt  clean 
18  poured   on  to   wash  away  the  re- 
fi«  of  tlio  pulp  ;  the  fibres  arc  then  dried 
'  e  8UU.      The     stalk   sehlom    exceeds 
or    eight    inches    in    diameter,  and 
t£jr  feet  in  height,  bears  buD  one  bunch 
't»  and   dies,  but  it   throws   off  new 
9.  The  leaves,  when  youugj  are  beauli- 
xpatiding^  with  a  smooth  surface,  and 
green,  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  two  or 
in  breadth,  but,  boou    after  attaining 
ice,  the  edges  become  torn  by  the  wind. 
lower  is  very  large,  purple,  and  shaped 
%>n  «ar  of  Indian  corn.     At  Mio  root  of 
Oat^   leaf,  a   double    row  of  the   fmit 
out  half  round  the  st^ilk  or  cob,     Tlie 
Uieu    ejongates    u    fuw    inches,    and 
ler  leaf  is  deEci^ted,  revealing  another 


MUSA  TEXTILfS. 

**Xclu«*iVely  the  I'esult  of  culture.  Oananii, 
is  a  Wcfit  Indifin  and  Tropical  I  American 
term  for  the*  phintaij\  tribe  the  Musacem  tn 
which,  in  Tndi'i,  tlie  term  phititain  alone  ig 
given.  The  edible  varieties  extend  through 
the  Indian  Arcfiipelagn,  northwards  nn  far 
as  Japan,  while  in  China  ni't»  found  M. 
cocci nea  and  M.  Cavcndishit.  Agrdn  M. 
glauca  is  indigenous  ahjng  the  ^lalayan 
peninsula.  Dr.  Heifer  mentim^s  that  20  varie- 
ties are  found  in  the  Tenasaerim  Pro. 
vinces,  and  M.  oruata  grows  in  Chitta* 
gong.  The  Malaya  reckon  furty  varieties 
of  the  juUivalrd  banana^  and  the'Philippino 
ishinders  ciny  them  to  fifry*geven,  both 
people  hnvin;^'  a  distinctive  epithet  for  ench 
variety.  The  qualities  nro  mb  variooR  as  those 
of  apples  and  penrs  in  Europe,  the  ordinary 
sorls  being  very  inditf'erent  fruit.  In  Khasia 
the  name  of  the  wild  plantain  is  Kairem, 
nud  Hie  cultivated  KukeRh.  — i4iW?i<?,  ^ft^ 
term  Ttulica.  ]).  201.  Cat.  Eg,  }H&2,Makoni'M 
Traveh  in  Sotdh  Eoalern  ^^iV?,  v.  I .  pp.  177, 
178,  Hooker  Him,  Jmir.  Vol  II,  p.  2t>8; 
Rj^fle's  Fibrous  platth^  CrairJurcVi  Via, 
p,  31.  See  Manilla  Hemp.  Musa.  Plan  tain 
fibre*     Plantain  Meal. 


MUSA  TEXTILIS, 
Kolft*Ahbal  Amhorw^ 


Nees. 


„      bmva, 
Baadala, 


Tag, 


Malat, 


The  Fibre, 

BaDdaln.  Tao. 

A  plant  of  the  Philippines,  said    al^o  to 
grow  wild  on  the  western  ghats  uf  thoPen. 


i  one  hundred  find  tiffcy  or  one  hundred 
eighty  plantains,  and  weighing  trom 
to  tigljty  pounds.  The  weight  bends 
the  end  of  the  stem,  and  when  ripe  it 
within  reach.  Like  the  palms,  it  lias 
ohu8.  In  the  E.  Indies,  it  is  for  the 
as  a  dessert,  that  this  plantain  is  cuU 
if  but  liumbotdt  calculates  that 
'*tbreo  pounds  of  wheat,  and  ninety- 
pounds  ef  potatoes,  require  the  srime 
of  ground,  that  will  produce  four 
find  pounds  of  ripe  plantains,  which 
>otatoes  as  forty- four  to  one,  and  to 
as  one  Jiundred  and  ill irty- three  to 
There  are  as  many  varieties  of  this 
l^^urmah  as  there  are    of  the   apple 


e  row.  Thus  the  fitem  grows  on,  leav-  insula  u£  India,  from  Cape  Comorin  north- 
leaf  of  the  flower  and  a  bunch  of  the  [  ward,  bnt,  hitlierto,  it  hoa  not,  there,  been 
every  few  inchen,  till  there  come  to  be  tuiiied  to  tmy  account ;  in  the  northern 
.y»five    or   tfiirty    hunches,   containing    slopes  of  the  Ghats,  the  plant  does  not  reach 

a  height  fitted  to  aflord  a  tihi-e  of  more  thaji 
two  fetst  iu  length.  Its  strength  is  w*ell 
known  to  the  Ghat  people  who  employ  jt 
occasionally  for  domestic  purposes  in  rope, 
making  as  well  as  the  stem  for  food.  Pro- 
fessor Bikroore  states  (p.  340)  that  in 
Minahas.sa,  this  plant  is  raised  from  seed, 
and  in  the  Philippines  its  fibre  is  called 
**bandala,*'  the  plant  itself  receiving  the 
name  of  Abaca*  The  plant  grows  freely  at 
Singapore,  from  which  it  was  introduced 
into  Madras  by  Colonel  lialfour  C,  B.  of  the 
Madras  Artillery  but  it  seems  to  have  again 
been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  however  ji  native 
of  the  Philippine  and  of  sorao  of  the  more 
|i^urmati  astUereare  or  tiie  apple  I  northerly  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  On  ac- 
^Bbod  and  Amcjiim;  some  preferred  [  count  of  Its  fibt-^s  it  is  extensively  cultivat- 
^PBblgr  others  for  eating  in  a  raw  state;  I  ed  in  the  first  of  these,  paiiiculaidy  in  tlio 
Kirtlf  graw  wild,  but  in  general  it  is  { provinces  of  Ctimarincs,  aud  Albuy  in  tho 
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prent  Island  of  Luzon,  ami  In  several  of  Mio 
HisMya  Islands,  a  range  lyu*^  .south  aud  tnist 
»of  it,  Tl»e  name  abaca  buloairi!i  to  tho  Ta- 
galu  and  Blf^yA  tongues,  but  is  not  the 
generic  name  of  the  banana  in  either  of 
them.  By  the  Spanhirds  of  the  Philippines 
the  plant  is  kuown  under  the  name  of  arbol 
do  canamo,  or  tlie  hemp  tree,  from  which  is 
derived  Ihe  commercial  term  "Manilla 
hemp/'  The  nutivts  distingm'sh  tioveral 
varieties  of  the  Abaon,  viz. 

Abaca  hrava  (>ha  wild  Abaca),  called 
Agotfti  by  the  Bicoh 

Mountain  Abacii,  the  fibres  oft  which 
on]f  serve  for  making  ropcsi,  that  arc  called 
Ag^iJag  and  Amoquid  in  the  Bical  language. 

The  Sagig  of  the  Bisaya. 

The  Laqnis  of  tho  Bfsaja,  by  wl^om 
the  Hbrea  f<f  the  original  Abaca  are  called 
Lainot.  RompliiuH  states  that  the  Malay 
name  is  Pi& sang- titan;  thac  it  is  callc'd  in 
Anibnyna,  Kula  abbal  ;  in  Teriiate,  Fana ; 
and  in  Mindanao,  Cofib»  as  also  the  cloth 
jnadfi  from  it  He  distinf^'uishea  tho  Minda- 
Dao  kirid  from  that  of  Ambojna,  tho  natives 
of  the  Pliihppine  Islands,  fire  said  to  apply 
the  same  name  to  the  plant  aud  its  fibre. 
It  was  first  called  ^fuKa  sylvestris  by 
Rumphina  in  his  *  Herbarium  Ambotnenso/ 
It  was  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  ^I.  tro» 
gloditaruoi  by  Blanco,  bat  called  Mosa 
textilis  by  Don  Ijuis  Nee,  in  a  memoir 
which  haa  been  translated  into  English, 
aud  published  in  the  *  Annuls  of  Bot- 
any/ vol.  i ;  whore  there  may  also  be  seen 
Bnother  memoir,  which  was  sent  in 
Pronch  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  These  have 
been  repiibli.shed  in  the  *  Tratjsactions  of 
the  Agric.  Soc.  of  Indiii,*  vol  viiu  p.  7,  to- 
gether with  a  translation  by  Mr,  Piddingtoii, 
of  Calcutta,  of  a  notice  by  Father  Btamio,  in 
bis  '  Fiom  do  las  FilipJnas.'  In  addition  to 
thefiQ  we  have  a  notice  in  the  first  volume  of 
tho  Trans,  of  tho  above  Society,  1828,  by 
Mr.  Piddington  himself,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  escaped  the  massacre  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  Amboyna.  From  these  aulbors  we 
learn  that  the  Abaca  is  abundant  in  the  vol- 
eanic  region  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  from 
Luzon,  in  the  northern  province  of  Cama- 
rines  especially,  to  Mindanao  j  also  in  the 
ueighbounng  islands,  even  aa  far  south  as 
the  Molucca  Islands,  that  is,  in  Gilolo, 
Hence  thLs  species  may  bo  stated  to  extend 
from  th^  Equator  to  nearly  -0  ^  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  propagated  easily  by  the  suckers 
hich  spring  up  at  the  roots  of  the  old  plant 
"len  it  dica.  A  measure  of  5,000  sq^uare 
rds  of  laud  will  grow  1000  plants.  It 
grows  to  tUo  height  of  13  or  14  feet  exclti- 
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sive  of  the  leaves.     The  (Viiit  ti  sinJlt  of  a 

dj.^agreeahle  tast^,  and  ootedi''^"     ^^"-  ■' 
is  about  U>  form,  tho  pL&ot  is  < 
the  stem  being  cut   oy^        * 
found  to  contain  a  gre^ 
various  thicknesfj,    ami  ^  o  ii;ir    •' 

yards  in  length*  These  a  .  =^t:art«d,  Kackl- 
ed  after  the  manner  of  tl  ;x,  .ri  ib«iiKirtel 
Some  of  the  fioeat  nte  u.-  .-i  j^dcr  at  •  fiM 
of  t}.e  head,  and  are  re&erved  for  U»«viii» 
facture  of  cloth,  while  tho  coarser  A10  iffi^ 
priat^^d  for  cordage  from  the  sisalkst  wff 
to  a  ship's  cable.  In  the  husiaeiadiy  of  ii 
Phihppines,  the  abaeii  in  of  more  tnafi 
than  cotton.  Pigafcttj»  iti  In.  ..» mr 
of  the  plants  of  the  P 
discovery, in  1521, does  *^..t  .-..-uuc  ..-u 
although  he  meDtions  cotiou  aad  IB* 
lent  banana;  Dampier,  in  bifl 
Mindanao,  where  he  resided  for 
in  1Ij86,  srives  an  ampte  aad  aoetuiiltd 
tion  of  the  textile  banaiMi,  aad  fbf» 
extracting  tlie  thread  t 
the  fruit  of  this  tree,*' 
use  for  food,  so  ia  the  1  y  »  ie:^  «* 
able  to  make  eloths,  brjl  f  k -s  I  oerer  I 
till  I  came  to  this  isiaDd.  The 
people  of  Miudano  do  wo«r  00  other  a 
Al^r  tlii.^  follows  the  accoant  of  ibei 
of  extracting  the  fibres,  which  isw^r^ 
perusal.  Tho  Dutch  have  of  late 
troduced  tho  cultnre  of  the  idi^a 
northern  or  volcaotc  peniiiiraU  of  C 
where  it  seems  to  be  indtgeooos,  lodi 
fair  prospect  of  sucoess.  Tlmt^  i«il 
exportation  of  abaca  in  ihe  formi  i^l 
hemp  and  clothe  ^^t  e6fiecial||*  of 
from  Manilla.  Its  fihru  has  blitffff  J 
applied  to  the  maniTfrtrttire  of  Ik 
pestry,    carpets,  h  -,,   and 

the  fibre  can  be  bli  ud  ifjtM! ! 

to  flax  and  lint. — Cmir/iin/,  Dki 
Eastern  Archipalago  p,   l.  ^ik^t 
p.  340.     Royle.  Fih,  Plants,  Toi-jt 

MUSA,  Tkl.  a  Crucible 

MUSA,  An.  Mosesi,  the  • 
mahoroedans  apply  the  e\\i  t 
ho  who  spoke  with  God  c»r 
of  God»  the  wells  cf^' 
eight  miles  down  1 
tho  eastern   shore.      1 . 
is  a  natural  spring,  aii 
or    Bir^    a     cistern    t 
Jacob*s  well.  Beer  Yai. 
riah  is  9  ft,  broad  and  uuoro  tb» 
In  1855  it  still  had  the  frtlXQ*  <ivt : 
JoJni^  iv. 

MUSA.  One  of  the  fire 
gayan.     See  Babuvan, 

MUSABBAR,  'Hi5fi>.  AI«i,tS9| 
of  aloe,  Aloe  htorali?,  ITiw^y,  \< 


MUSCAT. 

JADA,  Tel.  Strychnos  titix  votniea, 
iM,  See  Saraswati. 

3AFAHAH,  Ak.  TUa  Arab  fashion  of 
g  linuds.  They  apply  tlic  palms  of 
;bt  bands  flafe  to  eacU  other,  witliout 
ng  tlio  fiTigera,  and  then  raise  the 
}  the  fofthtad. 

5AHill»  in  tho  Tcrai»  a  low  race,  they 
ployed  aa  wood-men  and  eat  the  flesh 
>  lesser    Civet    axU    Viverra  malac- 

JA-KHEL,  l^2=>43' ;  71  =^  20\  in  the 
,  western  part,  of  the  Salt  Ranpre,  S. 
Sftlabagh.     Mean  height  of  the  pluiu, 

lALj  Hind.  Phclipa'a  calotropldia. 

(AL,  Ar*  Hind,  a  lamp,  Musalchi,  a 
ghtcr  ;    a  torch  bearer. 

JALl  SEMBAL,  Hino.  Borahax  hep- 
iim  ;  gadu-musali,  b  one  of  the  Um- 


met 


AR,  Ar.    Aloes.  Aloe  litondis, 


HrNR  The  place  where  hindns 
dead  ;  it  is  called  in  Tamil  isoodoo- 
^d     in    Telugu     Pinigalloo^kalsi- 


5AR,  HiaD.    A  tribe  in  Babar  from 

bond  pilaves  are  derived. 

!AEO,       Bu8.        Fennel,       JS'igella 


Si] 


I,  Sans.      Fennel  flower,  NigcHa 


jTLLI,  Hinp.  Tiie  mntise-catof  Be- 
preys  upon  birds  and  tibh, 
10,  Fa,  Mnsk. 
ICABES,  also  Noix  Muscadcs.  Fn, 

*fNIC»    a    disease     which     in 

silk-worms^  it  is  fi'om    tlie 

Botrytis  IxiSMana  tliu8port*s  of  which 

dies  of  the  c;itorpillaj'8   and  de- 


l^odi 

[SaT,  in  lat.  Zo "  38'  N.  long.  r>8* 
ou  the  N,  E,  coast  of  Arabia.  SaiUng 
ards  fr<»m  Muscat,  the  great  chain  of 
iTif^  K'hind  the  tx^wn  known  by  the 
•ilthnr,  or  the  **  Green  Monn- 
]  to  bo  continncd  on  to  Has 
[dttm,  which  forms  tlic  western  pro- 
the  Persian  Gnlf,  where  ihpy 
Ilk  to  an  altitude  of  40O  feet, 
aore  than  oO  miles  farther  back 
wot  ^,700  feet  high.  Striking, 
tho  cojitrast  is  at  these  two 
t  Qiv  two  mguntuiiiB  within  sight 
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of  Rftfl  MuRSUndum  on  the  opposite  coaat 
which  are  respectively  8,600  and  from  5  to 
6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
a^rfii,  which  is  Jihl  Shameel,  if*  about  70  milea 
northward,  and  the  other,  called  JibI  Bees, 
aboil t  60  miles  eastward.  These  must 
be  regarded  as  tho  two  pillurs  o^"  the  sti-aita 
on  the  tnietern  or  Asiatic  8ide,  Towards  the 
end  of  tiie  17tb  century.  Muscat  Arab^  hav- 
ing; driven  the  Persians  from  Oman,  estnl^^ 
lished  their  asCf^ndancy  in  the  Pei'siiin  Gulf, 
and  gained  a  footing  in  Zanzibar  and  sev^eral 
other  parts  on  the  African  coast,  tn  Nadir* 
shah's  reign,  the  Persian  authority  was  part* 
ly  re*0R  tab  listed,  but  after  tiic  death  of  that 
king,  Aliniad  bin  Saeed,  tho  Ai*ab  Governor 
of  Sohar  drove  the  Persians  oiit^  and  be  was 
elected  Imam.  Ho  was  sncceoded  in  the  Go 
vernment  of  Moscat  by  his  second  son  Syu^,^ 

j  Sultnn,  who  nsurpcd  the  rights  of  his  elde; 
brother.  Synd  Sult^m  was  killed  on  14th  No 
180^^  in  Imttle  with  his  enemies  tho  UttoobP 
and  Joftsnii.  TJie  rights  of  hie  two  young 
sons  were  disputed  by  their  uncle  Byud  Ghea 
of  Stthar^  who  aimed  at  usurping  the  govern* 
ment  of  Muscat.  Dtiring  this  dispoted  suc- 
cession, Bunder  Abbas  and  Hormuz  had 
been  seized  by  the  shaikh  of  Klshm,  bat 
these  wei"e  recovered  by  the  aid  of  the  Waha* 
bi  sectariwns.  The  weakness  resulting  from 
this  dif^puted  snccession  gave  the  Wahabees 
a  footing  in  MnscM,  which  they  have  never 
wholly  lost.  This  sect  adopted  strict  and 
puritanical  doctrines.  They  denied  divine 
honours  to  Mahomed,  abhftrred  and  destroy- 
ed all  holy  tombs^  abat-ainod  from  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  wngcd  war  against  all  mahome- 

'  dans  who    did    not    accept    their    peculiar 
views.    Their  doctrines  spread  wi^h  amazing 

'  rapidity.     In     1800  they    made    their    tirist 

I  appeai-ancc  in  Oman.  They  reduced  all  the 
sea  C€:>a6t  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Bnssora 
to  Dcbaye,  releiised  the  chiefs  of  Zaheet*a 
and  Bo  liar  from  allegiance  to  Mueicat,  and 
forced  Syud  8nl1an  to  beg  for  a  three  years' 
truce,  which  they  broke  soon  after.  Thej 
would  probably  have  conquered  all  Oman  if 
they  had  not  been  stopped  bj  the  assassina* 
tion  of  tiiffir  chief.  The  Wahabees  reach e4 
the  Jici^dit  of  their  power  tihortly  after 
the  accession  of  Syud,  Sdeed  the  seoond 
*inn  of  Synd  Sultan,  who  fcueceeded  Badr 
bio  Halof  in  1807.  Thia  chfet;  to  whom. 
the  relipoua  title  of  Imam  was  not  con* 
ceded  by  the  Ar&b^,  although  he  ia 
generally  so  styled,  ruled  for  60  years, 
dnriogwiiich    time  he    cultivated  a    close 

intercourse  with   the    British    Government. 
In  1808,   the    Imam,    smaHing    uader   tho 

insulta  of  the  Walialicefl,  whose  agcuis  wern 

forcibly  cou verting  hia    enbject^  in  his  very 
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e<^.  With  tliesG  exceptions,  till  the  year  1822, 
trbcii  a  treaty  was  concluded  for  tlie 
BUj^preseion  of  slavery,  there  h  nothing 
requiring  eiKJcial  notice  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  Bi-itish  Government  atad  Syod 
Sliced,  who  was  chiefly  occupied  in  warfl 
M-ith  his  rivals,  the  JoQSini,  .nnd  in  fruit- 
less attenipts  to  possess  himself  of  the  Island 
of  Bahrein.  Daring  the  later  years  of  his 
rule  the  tLfraii*8  of  Syud  Saeed  in  his  Asiatic 
doniinfons  fell  into  much  confusion,  owing, 
ill  a  considerable  degree,  to  his  prolonged 
residence  at  Zanzibar,  which^  in  1840  he 
made  the  permanent  seat  of  his  government, 
and  the  incapaciiy  of  Hie  tigent^s  whom  lie  left 
nt  ^ruscat,  and  latterly  of  his  son  Syud  Tho- 
wftynee.  On  more  tban  one  occasion  his 
power  was  baved  only  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Ilritjah  Government.  The  Wahabees 
forced  him  \u  1833  to  pay  them  a  tribute  of 
5,0U0  crowns  a  year,  and  to  renew  the  obli- 
gation in  l*S4/>,  raising  the  tribute  to  20,000 
crowns  1*2,000  being  tor  Muscat,  and  8,000 
for  Sohar.  About  the  same  time  also  he  got 
intx>  trouble  with  Persia  I'egarding  his  pos- 
sessions on  the  Meki-an  coast.  Besides  his 
possessions  on  the  Ai'abian  and  African 
coasts,  llie  Imam  holds  the  Islands  of  Hor- 
muz  and  Kishm  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is 
acknowledged  as  feudal  lord  by  the  Arabs 
on  the  Mekmn  coast  between  Jask  and  Bas- 
ficin*  He  holds  Bunder  Abbaa  and  its 
depondencicB  on  rent  from  Persia.  He  also 
holds  the  ports  of  Gwadur  and  Cliarbtir,  his 
rights  to  wliich^  according  to  traditiou,  were 
kdeiived  Crowi  the  Khan   of  Khekt  In  J8i6 


eors  m    his  AXmeMXkSM 

respectively,  and  had 
deputies-  S,vud  Thoway 
ceeded  to  the  go  vera  too 
father's  death.  In  rirfc 
to  the  chiefsbip  of  O 
feudal  sapremacy  overZi 
to  establish  his  clainx  bj" 
dispute  was  submitted 
Lord  Canning,  who  d 
should  be  independent  ol 
pay  an  annual  subsidy 
The  present  ruling"  fam" 
has  been  already  not* 
Ahmed  bin  Saeed,  the 
who,  in  1730,  expelled 
became  the  first  Imam  oj 
deatli  of  Syud  Sneed,  hii 
^vho  had  been  phiced  in 
Sohnr  made  several  un 
t^  make  himself  indci"»e 
brother  Syud  Thowayn^ 
rebellion  in  Oman.  Mus< 
mahomcdaiis  the  othes^ 
Ludianas,  Sikhs,  a  fe«r 
Biadiah  and  Negroes,— 
EngaQements  aft/f  Sunnvi 
208,  199  lo  206.  CoUnel 
and  Tigris,  p.  41.  See  I 
irUSCHIO.  It.  Musk, 
MUSCICAPID^,  thi 
of  birds  of  the  order  h 
Indian  genera  and  sp<)Ci0 
shown  as  follows : 

FiM.  Mi)»cic^ 

Tohiitea  nara 
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aor-^iynx  bjpoxftntha,    Blt/ih.    Nepal,    Sikktm, 
ilou. 

•«  cinereo-capillii,  VielL  All  East,  toilioa. 

Si^v-Fav.  MusciCAPiprj:. 
MnscicapeaE}. 
ichelidon,  falfgiooaug,  Ifmljs.  HimalayR. 

„  rtifilata,  StHnkoe.  China. 

Micjc  latirostri^,  Ra0lcs,  Coylou,  S.  India,  China, 
terricolor,  Hodgs.  Himjilttyft, 
fernigmeue,    „   CejJon,  S,  Indit,  Nepal. 
Sikkim. 
lis  cioerco-alba,  T  ^  Schl^  Japan. 

palaris,  T,  ^  Schl,  Japan 
loroela  ni^frorufa,  J^d,  Ceylon,  Neiigherriea. 
fitm  melatiops,  Vigi^rs.  All  East  ladioa* 

ftlbicnudata,  Jerdon.  S.  Judia. 
kila  unicolor,  Blyik,  Sikkim, 

ru1>fMjnloide»,     Vitins,      Himalaya,    Ajakan, 

Tenagfienm. 
banyuraafi,  Ho^'sf,    All  lodia. 
UckelliiOi  Bhjih,  CentraJ  India. 
mficRudata,  Stcains.  All  LuUa, 
ma^irostna,  Bbjth.  Darjcling, 
pollipe«,  Jfrdoii.  ludian  ptmiuaula. 
hjacinthiaaj  Temm,  Timor» 
el^f^ns,  „         Sumatra. 

loapaU  superciliarja,  Jerdou,  AU  India. 
„  BBatigma,  Hodgson.  Nepal. 

eappbira.  Tic/:clL  Napal,  Sikkim. 
ula  Hodgioni,  Moore,  DurjeUog. 
,va  sundura,  Hodgson^  Miroalftja. 

ni;icp:rigori»t  Biirtmt.   Himalaya,  A«iam. 
grand  IS,  Blyth.  Himalaya,  Teuaaserim. 
ipea  moniliger,  Hod^s,   Himalaya,  'Jk^uaaMoim. 
tricolor,  „ 

Atrdphiata,  „        Darjeling, 

leuoo-iaolanum,  „        Hi  mat  ay  a. 
RQperctHariSj  Bhjih.  Himalaya. 
eiTthaca,  „      Jordan,  Darjeling, 

leacura,  Grud.  All  East  Indiea, 
pusilla,  BUjik,  All  India, 
aconiaiisi    Kod^ion,    E.    Himalaja, 

BNopjiU 
mac  ti  lata,     Tlchdl,     Himalaya,    E. 
Arcbipela^. 
aolitaiia.  M*dl  Samatra, 
rupigiilft,  A''*Ai.  Japan. 
„  erjthaca,  Bhjih.  Penan ^, 

trca  cineroa,  Bhith^  Arabia. 

pretty    tittle    redbreast,     Mnscicapa 
is  very  much  like  the  robin  of  Eii- 
and  althrm^h    less  familiar,  has  many 
in  coiumoQ. — Adaitis  Jerdon, 
JSEB.     See  Kudrat-nKhalvassi. 
USEKNA,  Beng,     Flax  or  linscod.    Li- 
it  RitatissimiiTn. 
JSES.     Sco  Kama  ;  Kn^^hna. 

!UM,is  a  word  derived  fwm  a  Greek 
^  i»*yuig  a  temple  of  the  muses  hut  as  ^ 
In  Gr-jat  Britain  find  in  British  India,  ' 
iRigDat<}S    an    institation    in  ^vhich  arc  ' 
d  spec f metis  of  the  animal,   vegetable  | 
nineral  kingdoms,  and  those  illmstmtiVe 
Gnomic   Geology.     There  is  a  Govern- 
Central  J^Iosenra  at  Madras,  a  ^fysore 
Urn,  at  Bani^lore,  forme<l  in  18j0  and 
by  the    Editor,   an  Imperial    Museum 
cntia^  tie   foandation   of  which  \ym 
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the  Mnsctim  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society ! 
there  is  also  a  Museum  at  Bombjiy^  one  at 
Tr*evandrum  find  one  at  Vizagapat^im. 

The  Madraiv  Museum  is  I'reo  to  the  public^ 
who  formed  it  by  their  Ubei'ftl  donations  to 
the     collection B ;    the     number     of  Tisitora 
amounted  in  the  year  18c* 5,  to  201,987  and 
in  the  ye^ir  1856,   542,866.     The^e  numbers 
will   be  i*egarded   as   considerable  wbea   it 
is  mentioned  that  the  visitors  to   the  BHtisK 
Museum  in  185 5  were  only  334,089;  t-o   the 
ttoyal    Zoological  Gai'dens   in     1854    they 
were   407,676;  and    in   1855,   to   the  New 
Gardens    318,818.       Excepting     specimens 
irttistrative  of  Botany,  the  Gov^ernment  Cen^ 
fral   Museum    at    Madias,   in    1859,  in  its 
objects,  embraced    Economic   Geology  and 
all  the   branches    of     Natui*Al     History;  a 
Zoological  Garden ;   a  Public    Libmry;    and 
collections   of  coins  and     antiquities*     The 
probability   is   tliat   there   were    many  stu* 
dcpts    of    Natural    History,    in     the   most 
ancient    times;     for,  iu    the    overwhelmed 
«itj  of   Pompeii,    destroyed   in  A.  D.  79,  by 
lava,    iu   the  room  of  a   painter,    who   wa« 
probably  a   naturalist,  a   large  collection  of 
shells       waa    found,     comprising    a     great 
variety  of  IMeditcri-anean  species,  in  as  good 
a  state  of  preservation  as  if  they  had  remain- 
ed for  the  same  number  of  yeai's  in  a  masd- 
um.     Wo  know,  moveover,  that  on  the  revi- 
val of  science  in  western  Europe,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Greek  or  Constantinopolitan  Em^ 
pire,  the  princes  and  nobles  formed  collec- 
tions of  relics  of  art,  of  specimens  of  natural 
objects  and  other  productions,   constituting 
cabinctvs  and  museums.     I'ho   discovery  of 
basts,    statues,  bas-relicfs,   inscanptions,  and 
other  antiquities  of   various  kinds,  led  to  the 
fbrmation  of  many  museums  in  Italy  (wberu 
such  aubjdcte  abound),  earlier  than  in  other 
countries*;    the  Medici,  Dukes  of  Florence, 
particulai'ly   signaliyiog   themselves   by   the 
bbei-ality  and  magniHccncc  they  di.-tplayed  in 
procuring  reli<^s  of  antiqviities,  and  valuable 
manuscripts  aud    work.',  of  art,   at  a    vast 
expense.     In    the    17th   and  I8th  centurieft 
numerous  museums,  some  exebiaivcly  appro- 
priated  to    objects   relating   to  one   sclenco 
only  and  others  of  a  more  miacellaneoiui  nur 
tare,  were  formed ;  not  by  kings  and  prineea 
only  but   by   numbers  of    private  persons: 
some  of  whom  devoted  themstlvee  tfj  the  task 
of  colloctiug   durici^   a  *      iV»It?  part  of 

t h  e  i  r  11  vtjs,  tra vers i  n  g  fore  i .  i  v^s,  r egu rd- 

less  of  all  t^il  or  danger;  ujLli  individucitf, 
favored  by  fortune,  were  enabled  t^1  I'mj  ley 
their  wealth  ia  making  rich    au<J  vt 

colk*ctions  of  curiosities    availing  i  cs 

of  the  services  of  men  of  science  and  r© 
starch,  vvho  explored  Ihu  wurKl  at  tlu/ir  et* 
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ori^oally  specinjens  to  illii^traie  Tiatnra!  bis- 
torjr,  atid  varioiisi  artificial  cnnosities,  especi- 
ftlJy  Honiau  antiquities  ;    and  since  its  estab- 
Itshmeut  iiumeroiKs  additions  have  been  made 
to  jL     Among  the  ino«t  celebrated  collectors 
in  England  durinjsr  the  18th  cenhiry  may  be 
reckoned  Hichard  Mead,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, who  accufn  (dated  a  vain  able  uabinet  of 
coins  and  medals,  beside*  orlier  interesting 
objects;  his  rival,  Dr.   John  Woodward,  who 
appbed  himself  especially,  but   not   exolasi- 
vely,    to    the   collection   and   illustration  of 
British  minerals  and  fu3«ll  remains  j   and  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  who,  at  hii>    demise,  bequeath- 
ed to  Government  h'm  magnificent  museum 
and  lib;ary>  in  the  foi'nmtion  of  which  he 
liad  expended  iipwarda  of  5  lacs  of  Hs.    Thia 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  Biitish  Muse- 
um to  whieh  baa  since  been  added  the  dona- 
tions of  many  eminent  and  great  men  a^  well 
9S  the  extensive  collections  whieh  the  large 
annnal  grants  from  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
reaching  liitt>erly  tu  5,  6  and  7  lacs  of  rupees 
for  all  piLrpu.scsi,  have  enabled  the  trustees  to 
pQTcJiasjeL     1  he  Imperial  Farliam«iit  granted 
jB85,0Q0  or  eight  aud  a  half  lacs  of  rupees  for 
the  expenseii  of  the  British  M  useuni  for  the 
year   ld5tUo7,     The  British  Muse^im  is  not 
fiuppUed    with    pnjfessors  to    insti-uct   those 
desirous  of  information,  bat  has  a  large  staif 
of  officers^  whose  employment  it  is  to  super- 
intend  the   arrangement,    pre^eivation    and 
exhibition  of  the  objects  of  vai  ioua  descrip- 
tions  comprised  in  the  collection.     This  con- 
sists of  a  Library  of  printed  books  and  mauu- 
-  scripts,  objects  of  natural  history  in  the  aui- 
"  and  minej^l  kluifdomii  and  a  m^cnificcnt 


t*eitoercas.     The 
likewise  possessed   a 
rich  in   specin^ens   of 
which   has   been    gnefifii 

Carter^s  efforts,  and  ^ 
Economic  Museum  whi 
Buist's  exertions  and 
stone  t<»ok  under  tUe  < 
placing  Dr.  Impey  in 
exit  ted  at  Singapt»re; 
one  at  Roorkhee,  and  on 
institutions  all  origin* 
all  of  theni  »u ppo rt4?d 
population  of  their  t^^i 
bnt  it  is  the  Maiiras  Go 
is  due  the  credit  of  b€ 
governments  of  tliifi  < 
museums  as  institution 
under  their  nugpices,  i 
History  and  Economic 
six  hical  museuQis,  at 
(/oimbatore,  Man^Iorfl| 
Rajahmuudry;  Lieut, 
one  at  Jiibbolpure^ 
the  Kajah  of  !>•— 
bers  of  such  i 
and  their  steauj  in 
imply  that  they  pr«vii 
that  is  genci-ally  felt ; 
truth,  t he  ciL&e ;  for  to  al 
lar  scientific  pursuits, 
they  be  their  owti  pn^'nt 
to  the  pnblic,  n 
enable  them  to  f. 
gations,  and   instittu 
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ral,  has  a  bistory  to  toll,  full  of  design, 
aiding  iti  instruction,  and  replete  wiih 
ty.  All  these  varied  foi-ms,  gatliered 
I  all  parts  of  the  cArth,  grouped  with  the 
kod  and  order  of  a  soienrific  mind,  are,  tf> 
rtain  extent,  exponents  of  the  method 
rorder  of  the  divine  Arohitetit,  l^hD  in 
Iking  the  fabrie  and  wiUing  the  exiB(4ince 
m  nit^ncst  of  His  ert'ii tares,  had  in  view 
lin  wise  and  benevolent  ends,  whiL'li  it  is 
iuty  iind  privilege  to  slady,  and  as  far 
Ofssible  to  understand.  It  may  in  many 
I  be  diflicuU  to  see  the  uses  of  beings 
objects  on  whinb  so  much  care  ha.s  beeo 
bwed,  and  for  whose  propagation  and 
sr ration  so  many  precautioos  have  been 
U  ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
tf  an  oliject  doe«  not  always  mean  its  di- 
Upplication  to  the  wants  or  the  ph^asures 
%a.  It  doiibtless  ha*  its  usee  in  the  great 
me  of  nature,  and  us  such  the  naturalist 
^ft  its  economic  apphV*ation  as  of  secon* 

importance.  Hence,  if  ngiitly  viewed* 
ft  IS  not  a  single  object,  however  mean, 
j|i  does  not  in  some  way  or  other  appeal 
fr  Sympathies,  excite  our  interest,  and 
tm  onr  belief  ia  the  corjslant  care  of  a 
bting  providence.  But  visitors  who 
let  listlaesly  and  purposeless  in  and*  o tit 
lunsenm  can  never  hojie  to  experience 
pleading  emotions  as  these,  and  \i  is  t« 
kred  that  it  is  bat  ion  common  an  ocon''- 
rfor  many  who  enter  iuKtitatiuns  of  tld.s 
to  qnit  them  ajrain  with  only  some 
I  i'»disliiict  idea  of  having  sggii  many 
i«  things  of  which  they  know  neither 
I>ject8  ijor  the  uses*  Such  prcxtirlens 
E*ation  of  a  sight  aeeint;  is  ibo  result 
of  the  collections  being  cxii mined 
It  any  deHuit^  puposo.  By  attempting 
nch ;  by  trying  to  learn  at  ane  or  even 
[W'  visits  all  that  a  museum  can  te?ich» 
ttid  becomes  bewildered  amongst  the 
l«ldo  of  things  thahmeel  the  eye,  and  in 
^  aci|aires  no  distinct  knowledge  of  any  , 
it  oonfninSi  for  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  \ 
k  fco  profit  from  a  cursory  exiimtnation  of 
iCtinj,  however  method lOiilly  arranged 
iia  to  acquire  a  TcaowJedge  of  all  in  the 
Ml  vegetable  and  mineral  klngilomR, 
|l  the  arts  and  nmnufactnres  (of  speci* 

fi*om  all  winch  museums  are  com- 
),  without  that  close  attention  a?jd  pro- 
El  study  wldch  the  acqniMtlon  of  every 
th  of  knowledge  demauds.  If  visitors 
I  i-o  eoonomize  their  time  and  profit  by 

fight  J^eeing  th^y  must  enter  snch 
Itiona  with  some  definite  object^  other- 
Ihey  will  return  carrying  with  them 
ndistinct  glimmerings  of  information, 

imdc'iined  uotious  of  tht^  many  eurioua 
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things  that  thoy  hod  just  seon,  the  nature, 
uses,  or  even  forms  of  which,  however,  had 
made  so  little  impression  upon  their  mindg 
that  they  cannot  be  recaned   with  vividness 
sufficient   for   any    use'ul    purpose.     In  es* 
t^blishlng    at     Madriis,      the     Govermnenli 
Central  Aiusenmjt  was  from  the  firs!  intend- 
ed trO  furm  a  central   im^titution   conne<5ted 
with  branch  musenn»a  or  reposittjries  in  tha 
provinces,   all   working   together  and  afford- 
ing  nintiinl  aid  by  an  exchim^'e  of  specimens. 
The  notification   of  the   Hth  AuguiHt   1851, 
also  mentioned   tliat   the  central  institution 
should  combine   the  ohjt-cts  of  a  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  a  Mnseum  of  J^konomio 
Geology, «nd  that  the  OtVicer  in  charge  would 
occassionally  print  m\d  circulate    notes  and 
extracts  from  publications  on  points  connect- 
ed with  subjects  liktdy  t^>  be  of  use.  Of  thos© 
objects  some  have  been   fully  carried    oui. 
Amongst  the  periodical   returns  tranijmitted 
to  Government,  reports  on  woodw,  iron  ores, 
maj'bles,  >andstoues,  grinding  niat«*rials  also 
were    pnbli'^hed,     and    arrangements     wor© 
made  for  establishing  local  museumfi  in  the 
larger  t^wns.     It  consists  of  a    Museum  of 
Natural  Hisfory,  of  (let^gitiphical    (Jeology; 
of  Kconomic  Geology,  ami  a   public  hbrary, 
lu   the    latter     cousidt^rablo     progress     has 
been    made,  nnd  tlm  foundation  having  been 
laid  it  can   be  rapvlly    inci'eased    when<'Vor 
desired*    Tlie  Museum  of  Kconoudc  Geology 
has  aided  in    extending  amongst  the   com- 
munity a  knowledge  of  the  raw  and    manu- 
factured prodncfji  of  this  country  ;    a  report 
on     the  marbles   of  Southern     Imlia     and 
another  on  this  country's  iron  oirs  and  iron 
arid/steel,  have  already  appeannl,    lliex*e  ara 
ample   materials  in  this  collection    for   hun- 
dreds    of  such     resames.     The  articles  ia 
the  Economic    Museum  liave   been  arranged 
upon    tho  ph»n   Mdojit-ed  in    the  Grand  Ex- 
hibition of   I8r»l^   nndf?r  the  four    *Scctions 
of  ILiw  Materials  itt   the  mineral,   vegetable, 
and  animal  kin^dums  :    Machinery;    Manu- 
factures;   and    ^calptaves,   Modeln  and  th© 
Plastic  Arti  the  progress  may  be  judged  of 
by  mentioning  that  this  department  containa 
about  10.000   specimens    in    all  its  sections. 
The      Museum     of    GengrMphicivl     G«*olo^y 
otmiaius  a  very  extensive  collectioji  of  speci- 
mens of  the   rocks   and  mineralu    from  the 
provinces  over  whvcli  the  army  of  the  Madraa 
Presidency  extends,  nnd  all  so  arra»»gcd  tliat 
the  geological  features  of  each  civil  and  r 
tary    division     can    he    studied     S4*par  •      ;- 
Museums  were  formed  at  six  place.*^,  namelj 
Bellary,  Coinvbatore,   Cuddalorc,  Mangalor 
Ootacamnud,     Kajahnmndry.       All   within 
the   civil  provinces    of    the   Madms    Presi-i 
deacy.    But  in  Jidditiaa   to  these,  there  is  a 
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museum  wLicb  has,  for  some  years  pasf, 
been  in  existence  at.  SingRporo;  anotljer  was 
establiahod  at  JubbalporDi  and  a  tlurd  at 
Trevandmm. 

The  Viftifcors  to  the  Govt.  Central  Museum, 
Madras,  daring;  the  following  yeai^s  werOj 
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Tearit. 


1851 

185ti.,, 
1853  . . 

1854 

1855 -, 
185*>.., 
1857... 

1858 

1859..... 

I860 

186L..,., 
1863..., 

1863 

1861..  .. 
1885. .  .„ 

1866 

1867 

1868, . ... 
1869.„„ 
1870  ... 

1871 

1872 


Sdefi. 


504 
2.861 

19400 
27.713 
,20,395 
.28,124 
.19,078 
,92,118 
1,89,388 
,66,35a 
,74,998 
,40,652 
,23,530 
'13.738 
48,698 
59.767 
62,99S 
61,343 
76,730 
68,268 
76.V45 
63.589 
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1,61,024 

1,94,484 

2,63,019 
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37,263 

29,36^ 

41.176 
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41,226 

51,966 

43.400 

48,7^0 

39;274 
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1,25,506 
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In  the  years  1855  1858  and  IS.'^y  livinj?  tigors 
and  otli«r  wild  animal  a  were  atlded  to  the  Museum* 
For  tbe  pay  of  the  esttibUsbment  and  the 
petty  expenses,  tlie  nllowflnces  granted  to 
tbe  Government  Central  Mnseuni,  Madras, 
^ere  as  under, 
1851  ..Rs.  47  8:^1 1855 -) 
1853,,  ,,  600  to  VEa,  3,600 
1853.*.  „  1,200  1861) 
1854.,,  „  1,200  Il863.,,   „   4,095  I 

The  actual  expenses  from  1867-8  to  187U2 
were  as  under, 

1870-71..,  Rb.  15,88^    8 
1871.72.,.    „    16,124    0 


1867-68. 

1868-69... 

1869.70.,. 


1863) 

t«    VBa.  5,580 
1872  ) 


Ea.  12,207  12 
„  13,124  8 
„     16,124     8 
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a'SHK  WALL 

on  was  commenced  in  Calcutta, 
National  iluaeum  for  India,  of 
Iteueive  and  valobble  collec- 
engiil  Asiatic  Society  formed 
this  Mui»eujn.  It  has  rapidly 
1866  iu  the  Natural  History 
^id  a  two  Btoried  building  to 
Sa  00,000  IB  to  be  erected  for  its 
Tlie  building  faces  the  Matdan 
^t  es^teut.  Dr.  Anderson,  who 
ge  of  it  fient  collectors  out  to 
ifi  of  India,  and  the  neighbouring 
^^870;  he  had  a  man  iu  Persia, 
caud,  and  a  third  in  Nepaul, 
fly  region  of  eaatem  A«sam,  and 
'rakati.  Collectoi*8  J  for  this 
ipanied  tlie  Abyssinian  Expe- 
uderiion  wa«  natursiliat  to  the 
Epedition  with  two  collectors 
hyn,  TliQ  present  -officers  are 
^  tlie  Assistant  Curat^ir  and  the 
ho  is  also  Assistant  Secr^tai'y, 
itentloii  of  Goverivment  to  form  a 
a  larj^o  scale  in  connection  with 
a  but  in  the  meantime  aud  until 
ilding  is  completed,  it  is  coofiued 
Uftively  to  Natural  History. 
EKH,  AiiAB.  A  patriarch 
),  a  religious  teacher* 
B.I,  See  Kumraalor. 
D,  the  capital  of  Khorasan, 
)m6  years    the  resklence   of 


or 


It 

the 

adir  Shah — Malcolm's  Hisiory  of 

ih  p.  216,  See  Ku2zilba6b,Kavir, 

I^A,  also    Musina,  Bj&ng.    Lin  am 

lun,  Linn. 

.BANG»  HiNP,  rat  color, 
"^  Aft.  HtNO*  pEKS.  Muak. 
lAM,  Tel,  Bignonia,  5p. 
[•DANA, Hind,  or  Hubb-oohmno- 
Lbelmoschna   moscbatus^  Mtrnch  ? 
LI,   a    western   div^ision  of  Belu- 

9shki    has    several    towns    and 
occupied  by  the  Mehnaafiani^ 

Tani  and  Mirwari  tribes.  The 
'abui  are  located  in  Moshk,  Jliow 
h.  The  Brahui  entered  from  the 
K>int  to  Khozdar  as  the  capital 
oupying  Kalat.  See  Kelat. 
HI  also  Mushkan,  Hind,  a  sceated 

UARAt   Hind.  Sambocna  ebnlos, 
Bj^Ai'UE,    Hind.   Lauras    cam- 

nAF 

per:  Hi 


^ai 


A  FA,  HrsD.  the  mnsk  bag  of 
nafa-i-Kbatai,  Cliinesemusk, 
luality, 
L  TARA  MDSHl,  Hind.    Men- 

PC^ALI,  H 
fcuslik,  H 


Hmp. 
Hind. 


Valeriana  Walli- 
ia  Salix  capi^ea 


MUSHROOM. 

faranj  mushk,    Hind,    is     Calamintha 
broKa,  al.Ho  Ocimum  baRtlicnm. 

MnSHOOD  WAZIRI,   a   tribe    of 
Waiiri  Afchans^  near  the  Khybcr  pass. 

MUSHRIFF,    AtuB-    Pcrs.    Hjnd. 
cashier. 

MUSHRIK,  Ar,  One  who  gives  a  com- 
panion to  the  Almighty ;  a  term  used  by 
Mohamed  in  the  Koraa  to  d^ignate  ChriB- 
tians. 

MUSHROO,  HrND.  stuff  of  silk  a^d  cot- 
ton. S.itins,  the  back  or  warp  of  which  con- 
sists of  cotton. 

MUSHROOM,       The     Agaricaceaa,    the 
Mushroom  Tribe  of  plants,  the  Fuug»,ceiB  of 
Lindley^  comprise  mushrooms,  pud-b»Us  and 
Mildews.     They  grow  on  the  earth,  an4  on 
decayed    animal  •and   vegetable  snbst#nioee, 
scarcely  ever  on  living  bodies  of  either  ki«icf- 
dom,    iu    which    respect     tkey  tlifier   frosi 
lichens  which  commonly  grow  on  the    living 
bark    of  trees*     Dr*   RoyJe^a    col  lections   iu 
the  Himalaya,  amounted  to  about  forty  speei- 
Toens.    Some  of  the  fuogi  are  used  as   food, 
others  are  poisououp,  others  are  parasites  and 
destructive  to  the  plants  on  wlweh  they  grow. 
The    Agaricus    carapestri^s     the     common 
mushroom,  the  various  species  of  the  Hel- 
vella  or  morel  aud  of  the  taber  or  truffle  are 
all  useful  aa  food,  bat  there  is  great  difEcal- 
ty  experienced  in  distinguishing  the  poison- 
ous  from  tbe   edible  kinds   and  only  such 
should  be  eaten  as  are  raised  in  gardens  in 
mushroom      beds.       The    Koodrati    mush- 
room   is     found   throughoiit     the  Dekhan. 
Mushrooms  are  often  seen  in  the  Tenafiserim 
bazaar,    and    the  Karens    have  names    for 
sixty-four  different   species   of    mnsbrooms 
and  the  allied  fungi.     They  distinguish  tho 
edible  from  the   poisonous   kinds,  they  sa|; 
by  touching   thorn  with  the  lime   that  ^ej 
eat  with   tlie   bete).      If  the    fungus   tnra 
red  when  touched^  it  is  regarded  as  poison- 
ous.    But  ibey  are  so  careless  or  ignorant^ 
that  sickness  and  death   often   ensue  after 
eating  tliem.  A  new  mashroom  collected  from 
the  stumps   of  trees    Agaricus  (Pleurotus) 
snbocreatus  is   a   dendrophytal  species,  dic- 
ing readily,     ia  employed     in    the     Straita 
settlements  as  an  article  of  food  and  is  nearly 
allied  to     the  British     Agaricus    ulmarias, 
from  which    it  is  separated  by    the   volva, 
remains  of  which  may  be  traced   at  the  baaa 
of  the    stem.    Mr.  Powell   says,  there   are 
three  kinds  of  edible   fungi   in  the   Ponjabt 
VISE,      The    mushroom    (Agaricus    campen* 
tris  the  Samarai  or  Samarugh  of  thePanjab) 
also  the  morel   Morchella   escnlenta,  (Phal* 
]  us  esculent  us)  and  the  truffle  Tuber   cibari- 
um,  or  allied   species,    called   khumbo,  vid 
khambttr.    The  Agaricus  campestm  mush- 
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consider  to  rf^             „^y  ^t  e^e  y^^^^   . 
1^.., fill  tow-     ^     . A   sntcU  »""      j„. 


Rjthifctya,      »?7         u    toft    "^^^^Ae  «** 

''^"^  **•  J  then. « «»« *';JL^  i4  ««<i*>l 

tlie  v*""*'*',**:-  the  sons-  *""       Tho««^  *H 
when  ^vo  hear  *J        former.  /T^eft^d 


Lbol6son.«-    V    lilRd  "P^'^V^***''i   l,'^  anaU^ityhp  <aj^     obscene  P'^^'Tied.    ' 

«•'■'■'"'  r'u  .h'"«"«"  *K"i«i'  »  r''°  *J,*""=  "'''•■■"^  T»»*- 


1  ft  to  111"*"    -  A.40.      ft'"'""-         «.-rt     t"*rM  I.;  »'      wniic  v.— 


::n 


thnt  of  Europe.  >«  5      ,^  ,,b.a    we     ^^^.^.  1  ^  by       ^^^ 

«»r;ct^^^^    "^S"S  J-r:re  rSni  ^hp^^o. 


ICAL  mSTRUMENTS. 

yonr  finger  in  euccession,  you 
'.  Fop  instance  touch  the  second, 
seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  and 
s,  you  have  a  meladioua  succes- 
ids.  This  sncces^ion  is  called 
jhindoos.  In  Sanskrit.,  harmony  is 
i  antl  melody  raga.  The  natives 
>w  both  liarmony  and  melody  and 
ished  for  their  skill  in  both.  The 
c  of  Europeans  is  generally 
hind  OS  to  be  unattractive.  But 
sing,  their  naturally  sweeft  voices 
to  make  up  a  little  for  the  defects 
iic.  Hindoo  music  is  vaster  and 
3  than  that  of  Europe  as  nxay 
fied  in  the  following  tnanner. 
:a  or  guitar,  and  press  the  string 
le  steps,  and  move  it  to  atid  fro. 
IT  ft  gradual  ascension  ctnd  des* 
n  one  note  to  another.  Thus  we 
intervening  note  bettteen  two 
ariety  of  notes  is  thus  produced 
J  melody  more  rich.  , 

.L  INSTRUMENTS, 
omedans   of  India  haVe   the  fol- 
1  instruments;  viz., 

leaf  of  the  Holcus  saccKaratus, 

ttween  the  lips  and  sounded. 

ng,  or  Jew's  harp. 

3,  a  kind    of  clarionet,   a  fcubit 

raving  a  leaf  mouth-piece ;  com- 

d  Soornaee. 

•ass  or  drone  to  the  shuhnaee. 

small  flageolet,  a  span  long. 

p. 

B.     Of  this  there  are  two  varie- 

nade  of  leather    and  sometimes 

s  the  kuncluiee-ka-taefa,  the  other 

ly  usually  played  upon  by  jug- 

nake  dancers,  SCc, 

■  straight  or  curved   born,  twelve 

or  Toortooree,  cotrmionly  deno- 
Ekrropeans  collery  horn,  consists 
3ce8  fixed  into  one  another,  of  a 
ar  shape. 

is  the  Toorree,  with   the  upper 
d  from  the  performer,  formiug  it 
ipo  of  the  letter  S. 
or  flute. 

ihe  Chank  or  conch  shell.  It  is 
t  of  the  hindoo  temples  frequently 
voteee,  also  aes  an  accompaluimeut 
ikee.  Sometimes  they  play  trios 
ttos  on  the  obank  shells  alone. 

i,  a  sort  of  bom. 

owing  are   the    dmms,  gui+ars, 

castanets,  &g.,  <&c.,  of  the  maho- 

z., 


MtJSiCAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Chitkee,  or  snapping  the  fingers. 

Talee,  or  clapping  the  hands. 

Khunjuree,  a  sort  of  small  tambourin, 
played  upon  with  the  fingers. 

Dufl^  or  I>uffra,  the  tambour  de  l>asqne ; 
**  tympanum,"  according  to  Gentina,  Sadi 
Besar.  Palit,  p.  303.  A  soH  of  bass  tambou- 
rin, played  upon  with  a  stick. 

Daeera,  the  largest  varietj  of  tambourin, 
being  froni  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  played  upon  with  a  s\ick. 

Dhol,  a  larger  drum  than  an)  of  the  fol- 
lowing, both  sides  covered  with  lather,  and 
piftved  upon  with  the  hands. 

D'holuk,  or  Dholkee,  smaller  turn  the 
preceding,  and  only  one  side  cover^l  with 
leather. 

Meerdung,  a  kind  of  drum  which  '^  an 
accompaniment  to  the  kunchneo  ka  taef«, 

Pukhawaj,  a  kind  of  drum,  a  timbrel. 

Tubla.  a  couple  of  dmms,  played  upon  * 
the  same  time,  one  with  each  hand. 

Nurga. 

Nugara,  or  a  kettle  ditim. 

GbuiTceal,  a  plate  of  brass  for  beating 
time,  a  brass  gon(r. 

Tukkomy,  or  Zayrbum,  are  small  kettle 
drums;  one  is  called  zayr,  the  other  bum. 

Dunka,  or  a  bass  kettle  drum,  middle  size, 
between  the  nugara  and  tnkkoray. 

Tasa,  or  Tasha-murfa,  a  drum  of  a  semi- 
circular shape,  played  upon  with  two  sticks, 
and  invariably  accompanied  by  themurfa. 

Murfa,  a  drum  like  a  d*hol,  covered  at 
both  ends  with  leather,  but  played  upon 
only  on  one  side  with  a  stick. 

Tubul,  an  enormously  large  variety  of 
drum,  used  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Tomkee,  a  small  circular  brass  plate,  play- 
ed on  by  striking  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
having  a  knob  at  the  end. 

Dhubboos,  consisis  of  a  rod  of  iron  about 
a  foot  long,  with  a  knob  at  one  end  and  a 
sharp  point  at  the  other,  having  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  hollow  rings,  which  when 
shook  rattle  against  one  another :  used  by 
fucfeers,  who  wield  it  about,  striking  their 
abdomen  of  a  sudden  with  the  sharp  point. 

G* hurra,  or  empty  earthen  vessels,  or 
water  pots,  played  upon  with  the  hand. 

Si-tara  three  wires,  or  Bk  Tara,  when 
with  one  steel  wire,  called  by  the  latter 
name :  sometimes  it  has  nine  or  eleven  steel 
wires ;  but  generally  three,  whence  its  name, 
from  three,  and  string  or  wire. 

Tumboora,  a  sort  of  seetar,  (guitar), 
having  catgut  strings  instead  of  wire. 

Sarung,  or  Sarungeo,  a  musical  instru- 
ment  like  a  fiddle,  played  upon  with  a  Ijow. 

llubab,  a  kind  of  violin  a  rebeck.    '- "'  »^ 
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I>ij^,  a  small  doTible  heiided  hand  ifram. 
S#ocl,  a  kirid  of  guitar ,  (or  seotar), 
}ia«i>f7  catgut  or  fellk  strings. 

l>«ppra. 

MiiTijoera^  or  JItanjU,  a  kiiul  i>f  small  cjm- 
nalfi  in  tiic  shape  ot  cups,  Rtrnck  ao^ainst 
eai'h  other,  and   accompanyiDo-  most  bands. 

Tal,  cynibalflt  nsed  by  devotees,  and  frf* 
quently  as  au  acoompanimMot  to  the  taefa. 

Ghiif^ree,  one  or  two  hollovy  ring's  with 
pebbles  in  them,  worn  on  one  or  botli  thumbs, 
und  rattled. 

Goonghroo,  little  bells  fastened  to  a 
string,  whicli  is  wound  round  tho  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  which  jiiigle  at  every  motion 
of  the  limbs. 

Saz. 

Seekhan,  a  piece  of  iron  abont  a  cabit 
long,  with  which  friqeers  pierce  their  necks 
and  cheeks.  Also  ; — An  Arab  musical  in- 
strument, nsed  by  the  Arabians  who  fre- 
quent tho  Malabar  Coast. 

T  h  e  foil  owing  are  the  musical  in  strum  en  t« 
plftyi'd  as  accompaniments  to  the  perform- 
aucus  of  tho  dancing  girls. 

Drums, — Of  these  there  are  two,  a  large 
oval  shaped  one  termed  a  d'hol,  and  a 
smaller  one  of  the  same  shape  and  make, 
called  a  malum  moorathungum  or  matbiilam. 
Those  are  hollow  wooden  cylinders,  large  in 
the  centre,  and  narrowed  at  either  extremity, 
and  covered  by  parchment  at  both  ends. 

T  hoot  he  or  snntoalhe^  a  wind  bag,  some- 
what hke  a  bagpipe,  this  comprineR  the 
entire  wkin  of  a  sheep  or  goat,  freed  of  hair 
and  havitir'  ;>n  i\u*  openings  dosed,  cxcept- 
Qfir  two  n  reed,   one  of  which  ia  in- 


'  vanc<  rcffri^,  '^WM  ni^ 

I  r  ise  again  with  ©asc  anc 

I  several  mnvrmcnt**  are 

the    twirling   and  twigi 

features,   trnnk,  <S&cr.      B 

8tep  rej^rmble  I  he   horn 

Miey  hop  and  dance  fx'di 

i  keeping  lime,   now    tor 

now  capering,  and  now  d 

I  coquettish  panbtimimo  w 

I  afl ecti  11  g  coyness,  and  da 

I  assembly^   by  Pudderly 

careleSH  «if  their  alln 

to  the  attack  svirh  gri>fiU 

ed  bhindishments.      It 

to  witness  their  feats  of 

j  powers   of  en dn ranee, 

!  their  frail  make  and  delii 

!  amount  of  fatigue  they 

I  they  do  from  nightfall 

I  morning   is  astonishing. 

I  pcifection  ,  and  the  bodi 

I  undergo,   from    the  atti 

1  they  combine  in  their  di 

I  In    what    is   called     tlv 

athletic   feat«   are    porfc 

I  hands  on  the  gronttd   ani 

I  in  the  air  with  gicat  rapj 

ing  round  iind  round,  %\ 

ing  various  snmersnultj?, 

I  the  ground  with  their  bn 

contorting,    twirling,     u 

bodies  in  various  way^,  < 

the  hands  and  leg55   with 

ground  and  their  client  ai 

ni) wards.  ^iT.iwifi''  tht3 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
^odiye  doocooroothoo, — In  this  dauce  the 
d  *'  mod''  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a 
t  or  enchantment  practised  by  a  conjuror 
'  places  or  hides  money  or  other  valuables 
certain  place,  and  often  in  the  presence 
is  opponent,  with  the  view  of  testing  his 
ity,  and  challenges  him  to  remove  it, 
ch  the  opponent  endeavours  to  do  by 
ing  on  a  pipe  termed  **  maked,"  and  if 
►e  not  equally  skilled,  he  is  struck  to  the 
ind  in  a  mysterious  manner  sick  and  ill, 
aeutly  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth 
uscly.  The  dance  is  in  imitation  of  this ' 
he  girl  playing  on  a  maked,  dancing  at 
same  time  and  throwing  herself  on  the 
iiid — the  right  lefr  is  stretched  out  at  full 
th,  forming  a  perfect  angle  with  her 
r  out  on  one  side;  on  the  other,  the  left 
loubled  under  the  knee  is  stretched  out  in 
manner  on  the  opposite  side,  producing 
)st  singular  appearance,  and  as  if  there 
t  no  joint  in  the  hips. 
till  Autenm^  or  the  stick  dance,  is  form- 
•y  a  number  of  girls  of  the  same  age, 
and  dress,  numbering  from  twelve 
venty-four,  or  more,  each  having  two 
s,  one  in  each  hnnd,  about  eighteen 
3s  long,  well  turned,  and  painted 
cinnilar  stripes  of  yellow,  green 
xjd.  Either  to  the  roof  or  across  a  piece  of 
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Of  the  Burmese^„„.     ,  .     ^ 

zo  and  p^Z  !^^^  >nstrnment8,  tl,o 
and  may  be  styled?^  called  Patehamg, 


chief  in  size  i 


It  consists    of    a    civP^"^  ^^"""^^^''^ou. 
about  thirty  inches   W^   ^nb-Jike  frame, 
inches  in  diameter.     T)kf      ^^°V  7®*  «'^ 
of  separate  wooden  stavtf^^/, '®  formed 
and  fitting  by  tennon  into  jP^itu  Jy  carved, 
them  in  place.     Round  th«P  ^f'^^^  keeps 
frame  are  suspended  verticalr®"^^.  ^^  *^e 
or  twenty  drums,  or  tom-tom^®  ^'^^^eii 
tone,  and  in  size  from  about  2|  V°*^^  J^ 
ter  up  to  ten.     In  tuning,  the  V  diame- 
drum  is  modified  as  required,  by  fP^  ®?^^ 
tion  of  a  little  moist  clay  with  a  s\fe^"ca- 
thumb,  in  the  centre  of  the  parchmw*^"® 
whole  system  then  forms  a  sort  of  hffbo 
con,    on  whiiih    the  performer,    squat^i- 
the  middle,  plays  with  the  natural  plecl 
his  fingers  and  palms, — and  with  great 
terity  and  musical  effect. 

Another  somewhat  similar  instrument  hi 
a  frame  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  fonr\ 
teen    inches   high.     The  player  sits  within^ 
the  inner  circle  and  strikes  the  gongs  with 
small  drum-sticks.    This  instrument  is  one  of 
singular  sweetness  and  melody. 

The  harp  of  Burrnah  is  held  across  the 
lap  when  played,  the  curved  horn  being 
to  the  left,  and  the  right  hand  passed  round 


raised  in   support   for  the  purpose,  a  j  and  over  the  strings  instead  of  being  kept 


;  skein  of  thread  in  different  colours  is 
:»nded,  and  having  as  many  strands  as 
J  are  girls,  the  free  ends  of  the  strands 
tied  to  the  ends  of  the  painted  sticks 
hold;  the  dance  begins  with  the  usual 

and  accompaniment  of  music,  wiien 
girl  striking  her  sticks  dances  a  kind 
r  and  hops  from  place  to  place  exchang- 
places  with  CMch  othei'.  This  is  done 
such  order  and  regularity  that  the  seve- 
trands  are  plaited  with  the  utmost  regii- 
r  into  a  stout  cord  or  tape  of  many 
rs,  according  to  the  design.  At  a  sign 
the  conductor  the  same  is  undone,  with 

order  and  regularity,  the  girls  dancing 


upright  like  the  Welsh  harp.  Tasselled  cords 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  strings  and  twist- 
ed round  the  curved  head,  serve  for  tuning. 
This  is  done  by  pushing  them  up  or  down,  so 
that  the  curvature  of  the  head  increases  or 
diminishes  the  tension.  These  cords  are  at 
the  same  time  ornamental  appendages  to  the 
harp.  This  harp  is  a  pleasing  instrument  by 
i  I  self,  but  it  is  usually  only  an  accompaniment 
to  un melodious  chants  of  intolerable  pro- 
lixity. 

The  bamboo  Harmonicon  or  staccato  is 
a  musical  instrument  used  throughout 
Bnrmah  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In 
Java  they   have  a   number  of  such    instm- 


xchanging  places  with  each  other  with-  '  ments,   made  in  wood  and  metal,    and    only 


fiingle  mistake  or  false  step,  either  m 
laiting  or  unplaiting  of  the  strands  of 
d.  The  readiness,  grace,  and  ease  with 
fc  the  several  movements  are  effected  are 
ly  of  admiration.     At  some  places  on 


slii^hily  differing  from  one  another,  though 
distinguished  by  different  names.  In  that  of 
Burniah,  eighteen  to  twenty  slips  of  bamboo, 
about,  au  incii  and  a  half  broad  and  of  gradu- 
ated length,  are  strung  upon  a  double  string, 


occasions,  during  the  peregrinations  i  and  suspended  in  a  catenary  over  the  month 


i  hindoo  idol  around  the  town  in  pro- 
»n,  these  girls  perform  the  stick  dance 
|)latform,  which  is  carried  and  precedes 
Lol.  More  frequently  these  and  other 
rs  are  perfoimed  on  foot  in  front  and  at 
distance  from  the  procession,  which 
9  still  at  a  certain  distance  to  allow  of 
ing  properly  carried  out. 


of  a  trough-like  sounding  box.  The  roundish 
side  of  the  bamboo  is  uppermost,  and  whilst 
the  extremities  of  the  slips  are  left  to  their 
original  thickness,  the  middle  part  of  each  is 
thinned  and  hollowed  out  below.  The  tuning 
is  accomplished  partly  by  the  regulating  of 
this  thinning  of  the  middle  part.  The  scale 
so  formed  1%  played  with  one  or  two  dmm- 
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Ml  II    jitii  HB  iimeB  ag  taey  qms  pne  amp 

ileulfor  foo^,^Mttms,  p.  60, 

in  ^CANI,   jiri   aiirioiifr>  people  of  apper 
-ivho-se  c'ipiUiI  Wivs  Alor* 

STSICaNUS,  a  cbief  mentioned  in  the 

yiitir,   of     the      Voyn**P     of      Nearchu^^ 
/tinker  MjhIj^  a    Rfniiljirifcy  bet  wee  u    Muni- 
*iius  and   Moo-St'bwjui,   tbe  uames  of   two 
jiMiti^uouH  diMfric'tf*  ill  Sind,  aud  usually  con- 
nocU'd  iti  ntfceranco,     Thej  lie  exactly  where 
vte  are   told  the  Greeks  fbuiul  that    chiefs 
territ<)ries.     From  the  temrory  of  theSogdi 
or   Sodne,  Alexiitider   aontinued  bin  voyage 
down  the    Indus  to   the    ciipital    of  a    king 
nnmpd     Musikanus,    according    to    Strabo, 
Diodorns,   and  Arrian  or  of  a  people  named 
Mttsleani^  according     to     Cartios*        These 
statometiia    can    only    apply     to    tbo    rich 
and  poworful  kinj^dotn  of  Upper  Sindb,  of 
which    Alor   is  known    to     have    heen  the 
capital     ior    nniny  a^es.   There    is  however 
nothing  to  guide  un  but  the  general  desorip- 
tion  that    the  kingdom   of  Muslkanns    wa« 
'*  the  richest  and  most  popalous  throughout 
ttll  India/*  and  that  the  territory  of  Alor  was 
ricb  and  fertile,  \a  known  from  the  early  Arab 
geographers,  wbo  are  atianimons  lU  its  praise. 
The    ruins    of    Alor    are    Bituated    to    tiie 
south    of  a   gap  in    the  low    range  of  lime- 
Ptone-hilln  which    8trelchcft  from  Biikkur  or 
Bliakar  towards  the  south  for  ab<mt  20  miles, 
until  it  18  lost  in  the  broad  belt  of  sand -hi  I  Is 
which   bound   the  N^ra,  or  old  bod  of  the 
Indus    on  the  west,     Throns^h    tliis  gap    a 
blanch  of  the   Indus  once  flowed^  which  pro- 
tected the   city  on  the  north-we^t     To  the 
uor^b-ea^t  it  was  covered  by  a  second  branch. 


MQSINA,  alitiie 
like  a  racoon » 

MQSINA,  or  mastiea 
usitatisisimuu], 

MUSmiS,  A  port 
on  the  coast  of  Malab 
Man  galore.  It  is  allud 
of  the  Erythrcaa  Se* 
been  wiitren  by  Arri 
indebted  for  the  earliest 
insula  of  the  Dekhan, 
of  Hippalus,  the  co 
in  the  Indian  trade, 
to  stretch  out  to  sea,  (n 
Arabian  gulf  and  prac 
theoretical  obserratious 
this  experiment  was  aw 
himself  carried  by  the 
to  Musiris*  This  b<jld  a( 
liiuv  the  honrmr  of  hav 
to  the  wiml  by  which  h< 
form  this  novel  voyage 

MUSJID,  An.  A  mosm 
ram,    the   sac5reil    or   1 
Kaaba.     The   Enj^dif*h 
people  of  Egypt  and 
sound    nf   g,   hence    tn 
musgid,  from  which    i 
mosque. 

MUSK. 
Mialik,Hti8hlc,Am  Emn, 

Kttdot  Uvnu 

ShieHiaiig  Cm 

DoAmer,  Dl 


MUSK. 

present,  a<?ihition  with  distilled  water 
II  often  form  »  Holiition,  coagulated  by  heat. 
e  latter  is  detected  by  adding  a  solution 
mariate  of  irou  to  the  water  in  which  the 
isk  was  diifnsed  :  a  deep  black  colour  is 
>daced  if  catechu  be    present.      Gh)hule8 

Jead  are    often    frauciiileutly    introduce*! 

0  the  sacs  ;  the  best  test  is  tlie  strengrh  of 

>  alcoholic  solation.  The  Musk  deer  is 
ind  in  the  Himalaya,  Siberia,  Tonquin, 
J  Cochin-China.       A  sulwutuco  analogous 

musk  (in  Hyraceum)  is  brought  to 
mbay  by  merchants  from  Zanzibar.  True 
isk  isordy  found  in  the  f«»llicleof  tlie  musk 
jr,  in  the  rutting  Reason  and  in  the  early 
iter.  Good  musk  in  in  irregular,  unctuous, 
lit,dry,reddi8h-black,or  dnrk  purple  <;rain8, 
icreted  in  a  slightly  oval  baij,  about  1^ 
hes  in  diameter,  liairy  oti  one  side  and 
;  on  the  other;  thev  weigh  from  200 
250  grains  a  piece.  Tho  small  dark  bags 
h  the  grayish  hairs  arranj^ed  evenly 
und  the  centre  are  the  best.  In  the 
tig  animal,  the  musk  has  the  consistence 
honey,  is  of  a  brownish-red  color,  and  has 
fcrong  odour.  When  dry,  the  musk  is 
lOSD  solid,  granular,  and  of  a  dark-browTi 
or.  It  feels  unctuous  and  fatty,  has  a 
ter  aromatic  t>iste  and  its  smell  is 
wrerful.  Each  sac  does  not  cnntaiu  more 
Ml  iJrO  grains  in  an   adult,   and  12^  in  an 

1  animal.  Two  kinds  of  musk  are  known 
■  commerce,  the  Tonquin,  or  CliiTiese, 
ich  is  the  best;  and  the  Habardur,  or 
Bsian.  The  musk  that  reaches  Britain 
'iriport^  from  Cliinain  chests  of  from  60 
X>0  ounct'S  each.  An  inferior  kind,  of  hdl 
^ace  is  imported  from  Bengal:  There 
'SO  a  Siberian  or  Russian  musk.  Tlie 
-»a  musk   bags   are   always  observed   to 

*  been  opened  and    sewn   up  again,  and 

*  probable  that  adult4»ration  is  largely 
lifted :  the  blood  of  the  animal  is  ofr^n 
'd.    with  the    musk.     The    Simla  musk 

>  which  ara  presented  as  complimentary 
*^     by    hill    chiefs,      are    an    inferior 

>  and  do  not   command    anything   like 
price     of    the  genuine     Tliibet    balls. 

K^  100  musk  bags  are  imported 
Changthan  via  Yarkand  of  which 
t  40  go  to  Yarkand :  the  rest  go  to 
'Ofiir  and  Jammn,  and  are  taken  by 
'^^ndi  pilgrims  to  Mecca  for  sale  in 
^  or  other  Asiatic  countries  :  they  are 
*^ced  in  the  north-west  of  Rodokh  and 
^1,  and  their  value,  at  Le,  7  to  15  Ks. ;  but 
^pply  from  that  quarter  has  long  ceased. 
SC7,  the  import  of  musk  into  England 

^0,728  ounces.  The  pod  is  obtained 
the  male,    the  largest    are  the  size  of 

t   a  puUet'd  egg  and    worth  about  25 

4i 


.^^SK.DEER. 
shillings.     Edrisi,        ^ 
writing  in  the   twel?  ^'^^^ish  geographer, 
musk  as  one  of  the  prt^®'?^"''J»  ennmerates 
fromCeyhm;  but  this  n!r^^°"«  ^^*^"  exported 
of  the  glossy  genette,  thv  .*^®  ^^n  the  civet 
pi^ans,  which  IS  common  V®^  ^^^  <^f  Eun>. 
vince,   where  the   Tamil  Y  *'^*''^'^ern  pro- 
Ciij^es  for  the  sake  of  its  iV®  ««nfine  it  in 
'  collect  from  the  woo<i en  bars •  which  they 
i  itself.  The  musk  bag  of  the    l/*^^'*'  it  rubs 
sistsof  a  sac,    which  is  only  fv,  ^eer  con- 
male  ;    it  is  placed  on  the  medi^^    in  the 
abdomen,  between  the  navel  and1\f^  of  the 
the  prepuce  and  near  the  latter.  Tl 
a  rounded  oval  form,  flat  on  its  sup 
adherent  surface,  but  convex  and  i 
hair  on  its  iulerior  or  free  surface, 
the  sac  is  from  two  to  three  inches  1 
7  to  10  lines  ia  depth.     The  envelope 
sac  consists    of  three    separate  mem  I: 
These    small     bodies    are     glands    for 
secretion  of  the  mask.     Toward  the  mic 
of  the  external  surface  of  the  sno  is  a  shn 
canal,  which  passes  obliquely,  and  has  its  in- 
ternal  opening  marked  by  a  number  of  con- 
verging hairs. — O'Shauijhnetfsi/. 
MUSK-DEER. 

Mowhna  niopoliiferus         I  Rouz,  TiB. 

Lh^  Labaor  Lay,       Tib.  | 

The  musk-deer,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
young  roebuck  six  months  old.  The  color 
of  the  skin  is  blacki>li  with  a  mixture  of 
yellow  and  reddish  brown.  The  tail  has  a 
heart-shaped  space  around  it,  naked  in  the 
mule  and  always  moistened  with  a  8tron>^ 
smelling  secretion,  the  females,  during  the 
whole  of  lift',  and  the  males  up  to  two  years 
of  age,  have  tlie  tail  covered  with  hair  (»n  its 
upper  party  and  with  wool  on  its  under 
part :  the  animal  ban  no  horns.  It  is  timid 
and  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  very  rapid  in  its 
course;  it  has  a  leaping  moticm,  soutething 
like  that  of  the  hare;  it  leads  a  solitary 
life,  except  in  autumn;  it  feeds  upon  the 
leaves,  bark,  and  roots  of  trees  ;  its  flesh  is 
good  to  eat.  The  male  animal  produces  :the 
mu8k;  it  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  be- 
tween the  30°  and  60®  north  latitude.  It  is 
found  in  the  steppes  of  the  Altai  on  the 
Irtish  river,  extending  eastward  as  far  as 
the  river  Yenesei  and  lake  Baikal. 

The  musk-deer  is  rather  more  than  three 
feet  long,  and  stands  nearly  two  feet  high  at 
the  shoulder;  but  they  vary  considerably  in 
size,  those  found  in  thick  shady  woods  being 
invariably  larger  than  those  on  rocky  open 
ground.  The  head  is  small,  the  ears  long  and 
erect.  The  male  has  a  tusk  depending  from 
each  upper  jaw,  which,  in  a  fulUg^wn  ani- 
mal in  about  three  inches  loug,  the  tbioknesB 
of  a  goose-quill ;   sharp  pointed,  and  curving 


MUSK- BATS'  Ti 


J        tjf  gtriitrmi    roiTTur  is  r  loi^esu     On  ih©  lower  r^nwf^  I 

fil^ifhtiy  ^'"' ,  f  *^   -f'     A  gray,    dwpi^innu:  ^  ti ve Ir  a  rare   afumal.      V  ■- 
u  a«ik  spocklod    uro^^^  quurtens  wlier»    Hnriiml  it   inhabit*^  n!f  ' 


Nearly  all  a(  it  wa:-. Jcn'^__ 

M»idniHi  and  in  Un^e  four  yean 
valaeof  £1^2  from  Bambi^^*  A 
fleer  is  ssud  t<»    btro     b»fen 

Bfljikai  t)f  ^^^t*  MXM     '*'  - 
over,  auil  apparerith" 
^  SJiootimj      in       t' 

^  M'tLu'ia  M*Miica^    p.    . 
Hxmkcr,  Him,  JoHfii.  fi    p,  li^i 

I      MUSK  A  also  MiicVin.  Or  z. 


MUSKAAT-N 
MIT.SA  KA  J 
MITSKATEN 

AIUSKt'ir,    Hixi>,  the 
uf  Clienab^  Hmmltciii' 

MUSK  OKRO  or 


5fl 


i^Ieitclerv  ^  s  well  as  the    toe«  rest    eon8«sti»  chiefif  of  the    wtitte  r 

lieelti  a.ro  ^  ^     .    fin*  is    tMtiiposed    of   aiidjanipen 

oil    the  ^^''M6i  not  unlike  miTi future  por-        The  anridal  exports    of    mtul^ 

ihi*^  Kpvi»ykhey   aro   very  brittle,  break-  |  were  ha  under  : 

cu^iii^  HJjfht    pull»    and  so    thickly  set,  '  1*^,57,5^  £  |  fj- 

iTig  \\'it1|f»    may    be    pulled    oi^,  witbont    jyf^jj;,5«j      ^  g^o.  I,. 

that    ly  out  ward   appearance  of   the  fun 

plt^jrieTrorn  the  routs  t^   nearly  the  tips, 

It  is^rradiiMlly   becomes    dark.     The  far 

^       '  r  and  thieker  on  tlie  hind  pttrt«* 

1*0,    and  jrtves  the  atHrrnil  the 

^iUi*:ii  ofhvuiii  mni'h  lar«fer  in  rbe  Innd 

iirs,  than  lUe  shrndtler.  The  rail  whieh 
St  Keen  unl^-^^s  tlte  fur  is  patted,  is  an 
i"  lona:,  *i'»*^  about  the  thickness  of  a 
Jlitnb;  in  feififiles  and  yonng  animals  it  is  j 
Avered  with  hair;  bnf'  in  ad  nit  malcn  is 
C|uile  imked.  L^xcept  w  sliirlit  rnfr  at  the  end; 
and  often  coveivd,  as  well  as  all  the  pnrt^ 
rear  it^  with  a  yellow rsh  waxy  8ubst*ince. 
The  numk,  which  is  moch  better  known  than 
the  deer  its  elf,  is  only  foniid  in  >idalt  Qiales; 
the  females  linv^e  none,  neither  Ine^  any  por- 
tion of  their  bodies  the  sligittA-st  odour  of 
tnusk^  The  dnn«f  nf  tite  mules  sTmells  near- 
ly a.s  strong  a»  mask,  bnt  singtdarly  enough 
neither  in  the  oontetds  of  the  stomach,  nor 
bladder,  nor  in  any  other  part  i»f  the  body, 
is  there  any  perceptilde  seent  of  musk.  The 
pod,  which  i-i  placed  near  the  navel,  and 
between  the  flesh  and  the  skin,  is  composetl  ! 
of  sever*d  layers  of  thin  j^kin,  in  wltielt  the 
musk  is  contined,  and  hits  much  the  nppear- 
ance  of  the  craw  or  sT^macb  of  a  pai^tridtje, 
or  other  small  gallinac»>ons  bird,  wlieu  full  «*•  Abelmo,^cbtis 
of  food.  There  is  an  orifice  outwards  through  East  Indies  and  i; 
the  skin,  itito  whieh,  by  a  sHrfht  pressure, 
the  finger  will  pass,  but  it  has  no  eonueetion 
whaU^vcr  with  the  body.  It  ii^  probable  that 
mnsk  is  at  times  discharged  through  this 
orifice,  as  fJie  pod  is  oft^u  found  nut  h:ilf 
fnll,  and  sometimes  eveu  nearly  void.  The 
musk  itself  is  in  griiitis,  from  the  size  of  a 
«niall  ballet  to  a  sm;dl  shot,  of  irregnlaj* 
shape,  bat  generally  round  or  obloncj, 
together  wifh  moi*e  or  less  in  coarse  pow- 
When  fresh  it  is  of  a  dark  reddish  bn 
coluni';  but  when  taken  out  of  the  pod  and 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  becomes  nearly 
likcli.  Iti  autumn  and  wintor  the  grains  are 
ftrt.,  L^,nV  and  nearly  dry  ;  but  in  summer 
ne  damp  and  soft.  The  musk*deer 
i.iiij  i^iT  I  .uud  upon  every  hill  of  an  eleva- 
tHiLi  above  t^,^^OVJ  Ve«V^  ^klcb  is  clothed    v  »th 
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MU81^   RAT  of  lDdift^.#ji 

Sue  Soreoid*e. 

MUSK  RAT  of  Cmiiadiw 

cana    r:^ ^'     '    ■     '^M 

Fiber  Z 

^lL-:5lv  li^vTS'    TAILS,     Ibml 
ftiderr\Kte  article  of   import  tntt> 
'   by    some    lUccs 
Is   firr    (Mtv^rrti    witkl 
coa;  »  P**= 

mUf-  ^         '  ^^^  ta 

tb©  :Matdive  Isiauda.'  Tii«  M«iq« 
ly    tamed,   soon    b«»">T»    Att»rtoiJ 
cleanly  and   phtyfaL 
ties»  the    hhusk,    the  ^      -i 
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MUSLIN. 

IC-ROOT,  the  root  of  a  plant  known 
the  name  of  S nmbn I, appMrently be- 
to  the  natural  orderUinbelliferrc,and 
to  Enjrland  from  Russia  and  Persia. 
.  exhales  a  powerful  smell    of  musk, 

been  used  in  medieine  rs  a  snbsti- 
that    substance.     Its  tissues  arc  full 

En(f.  Cyc.     Sec  Sunbul. 
<i    SEED,     Seed    of    Abelmoschus 
us. 

<:US,  DuT.  Musk. 

jl.also  written Mooslie,  Hind,  a  oram 
1  to  be  obtained  from  several  plants, 
fed  and    Musli-semul    are    from  the 

heptaphyllnm  and  Musli-siah  also 
lusli-dakhani  or  Black  Musli,  is 
i  by  Dr.  Pareira,  in  his  notes  on 
-eria  Medica  of  Sind,  in  the  col- 
)f  Dr.  Stochs,  s8  from  the  Mur- 
3api flora  of  Roylc  andof  theCupculieo 
3s   Rnxh.  according  to  AiusHe,   Mat. 


•    „     ,-1.     ^^i^- 

jewellers  still  excel  . 

At  the  Madrns  Exhil9^<J  and  silver  /i/fiiree 
brie  muslin  bleached  ^^f  1855,  the  C;im 
exhibited  by  Veerabom.  the  I.sree  Pins/frT 
were  of  a  very  superior  IJ^isf  numa  Chettv 
considered  the  manufHCcto'  and  the  Juvv 
reward    of  a  2nd   class 


."titled   to  a 

celebrated    of  Indian    musk    The   most 

Dacca,   made    from     cotton  yts  rhat  of 

vicinity,    the    thrend     from   a\^    fi,     ^l 

swell.  Chicacole,andUpada,  a  fetp^j;,  j,^^ 

of  Cocannda,  formerly  produced  Vy^^p^j^ 

and,    in    18G2,   a  strong    '""^^'"»Vlins 

checked,  is    procurable  at  Chicacotji 

()  rupees  per  piece  of  8    yards,  or    f 

order  of  veij  good    quality  at  11  ru 

piece.     The  famous  Arnec  muslins,  of 

Book  muslins  are  an  imitation  are  pre 

at  Arnee  in   the    Chinirleput   district  : 

sell  aiicordinjr  to   quality.     At  the  1851  a^ 

18G2  Exhibitions,  Dacca  muslins   st^od  sn 

p.    242    and  is  described    as  dried  \  cessful    in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe^ 

a    blackish   root  of  about  half  an  |  and  in    the  Industrial  museuni  at  London  is 

;k.     There  were  three  sorts  of  Moo-  \  a  piece  20  yards  X  1  yard,  weighing  only  7\ 

represented  in  the   Panjab  Exhihi-    oz      At  that  of   18G2,  an  excellent  specimen 

[usli  sembal    from    Bomb{ix  hepta-  i  of  Dacca  manufacture   was  superior   to  any 

Musli  safaid    which  is  apparently  i  shown  in  1851,   the  best  specimen   on    that 

occasion  proving  to  be  of  No.  357«  yarn  and 
that  of  1862  380*.  As  then,  however,  some 
machine  made  muslin  in  the  Exhibition  was 
superior  in  point  of  fineness,  according  to 
the  mode  of  computation  adopted ;  there 
were  exhibited  also, 

Charkana  muslin. 

Junglekhassa. 

Strijied  muslin,  or  Doo- 
reah. 

Spotted  muslin,  or  Boo- 
tee. 

Allabully  muslin. 

Red  spotted  muslin,  or 
Boote. 

Jamdance 


tnre  specimen  of  satawar  (Aspara- 
ccndens)  and  musli  siyah.  Musli 
s  a  light  woody  fibrous  root  of  a 
1  color  with  thin  epidermis,  easily 
,  and  a  very  fibrous  thick  tuber, 
s  a  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  some 
it  in  large  doses  emetic.  It  is  swid 
.in  10  per  cent,  of  resin.  FoioelVs 
>ok,  vol.  1.  p.  333. — G'Shaughnessy, 


» 

Ger 

DCT. 

Fb. 
.  Guz. 

iails. 

>» 

Hind. 

Monssolina, 

It. 

Malmal 

Malay. 

Sana  Sella, 

Pol. 

Kissea, 

RU8. 

Moselina, 

Sp 

I  cotton  fabric,  extensively  manu- 
in  India,  in  Europe  and  America, 
re  a  great  variety  of  kinds  and 
as,  book-muslin,  cambric-muslin, 
jlin,  &c.  Formerly  all  muslins 
de  in  British  India,  and  Dacca  in 
md  Arneo  in  Chingleput  were  cele- 
Dacca,  especially,  was  formerly 
d  for  "its  webs  of  woven  wind." 
!ca  muslin  manufacture  once  em- 
lousands  of  hands,  but  towards  the 
*  the  19th  Century  it  was  quite  at  an 
hat  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
imens  of  the  fabrics  sent  to  the 
chibition  of  1851,  were  procured. 
I  of  cotton  (which  is  very  short 
iplo)  employed,  was  hardly  grown, 
ely  a  loom  then  existed  which  was 
lie  the  finest  fabrics.      The   Dacca 


Ab-rowan 
Sircar-i-Ali 
Meilmul  Khas 
N  aynrook 
Figured  mnslin. 
Chunderkoora  Miilmul, 
Kurnool  mnslin,  1st  qua- 
lity, 
Maderpak   muslin,  from 
Nortii  A  root. 

The  thread  used  in  weaving  muslin  of 
the  finest  kind  is  spun  from  a  peculiar  kind 
of  cotton,  known  by  the  vernacular  name  of 
*  Pn  PartJii.'  The  weavers  state  that  they 
purchase  this  thread  ready  spun  from  a 
colony  of  pariahs,  who  have  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  have  the  speciality 
of  its  preparation.  It  is  not  stated  wherein 
this  peculiarity  of  manufacture  chiefly  con- 
sists,  as  all  that  the  local  report  says  on  this 
head  is,  that  after  the  cotton  is  carefully 
cleaned  and  picked  it  is  laid  by  in  cloth 
bundles  for  two  or  three  years,  when  it  is 
rolled  in  plantain  bark  and  then  wound  off. 
The  weavers  of  the  Philippines  succeed  in 
reducing  the  harsh  filament^  of  the  Abaca 
palm-tree,  to  such  a  degree  of  fineness, 
that  they  afterwards  convert  them  into 
textures  equal  to  the  best  muslins  of  Benff*' 
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MUSRIJfU. 

ial  n version  to  all  theso  snbsiances 
•ever  tliey  are  barning,  there  the 
eiitors  will  not  come.  I  procnred, 
rho  sticks  in  qaestion,  and  burnt 
ly,  after  this;  and  although  the 
3re  often  swarming  when  I  entered 
or  an  inn,  the  moment  their 
"  was  lighted  they  qnickly  disap- 
id  left  mo  to  sit  at  my  ease,  or  to 
jfreshing  Kleop.  A  person  in  form- 
at tliey  nsed  the  sawings  of  jnni- 
iie  trees  (pih  heang  fan,  or  Rung 
remisia-leaves  i-ednced   to  powder 

tobacco-leaves  (can  fun),  a  small 
)f  arsenic  (pe-za),  and  a  mineral 
i-wang.     To  thirty  ponnds  of  the 

juniper  sawings^  abont  twenty 
iisia,  five  of  tobacco,  and  a 
antity  of  arsenic  wore  added, 
bseqiient  inquiries,  lie  ascertain- 
lomposition  to  be  pine  and  jnni* 
ngs,  wormwood  leaves,  and  to- 
res, red  need  to  powder,  a  small  por- 
mvang   and  arsenic.     Each  article 

benten  up  with  water,  then  the 
xed  together,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
:e  rolled  on  a  slip  of  bamboo.     On 

to  the  air  the  substance  dried 
nnd  was  then  put  away  for  sale, 
ished  the  stinks  are  somewhat  like 
nou  jo8S*8ticks  of  the  country,  or 
e    thickness  and   length  of  a  light 

f.ane.  Another  substance,  much 
tliMn    the    lastj  is   found   in   every 

village  in  the  central  and  eastern 
;  of  the   empire,  but   no   doubt  it- 
over  the  greater  part  of  China, 
rrow  bags  of  pajKjr — say  half 

diameter    and     two     feet   long — 

with    the    following    substances, 

he  snwingsof  pine  or  juniper  mixed 

lall  portion  of  miwang  and  arsenic. 

lortions  are   thirty  pounds  of  saw-  j 

ounces  of  nuwang,  and  one  onnce  1 
;.  This  mixture  is  not  made  tip  in  I 
of  a  paste  like  the  latter  but  simpjy 
?d,  and  then  rnn  into  the  bags  in  a 
Each  bag  being  tilled  Is  closed  at 
h,  and  then  coiled  up  like  a  rope 
ncd  in   this  position  with  a  bit  of 


MUS    RUPEsSf^^^^^S- 
ccns,  Elliot);  and  iP,    Gra?/ ;    (JVf.  Q^^^^^ 
two  species  of  the  t^emoralis,  Bh/fjf    nj.^ 

nenC8  Sketches  of  the  \t  in  Cejlon. Ten 

Ion,  p.  42.     See  MmickallfisloriJ  of  fJ^S 

MUSS.     Hind,  of  Kins.        ^  "^    ^' 
argent^nm.  Nr,  Desmodiam 

MUSS^NDA,  a  genu&  ^ 

natural   order  Ginchon»cei0|ants  of  the 
nees.  M.  macrophylla,  Wall.  iIqjj   Gardi 
pal  with  deep  orange   flowerj^f  Qf  jy  ' 
to  be  the  plant  which  the  Kev^  seems 
notices  under  the  name  of  Mus*^j^ 
chii,    a  8pecie»  with     corymbs  ^j^jj. 
colored    flowers,    and    a    singled 
panded  iitto  a  large  white  leaf,  an 
ing  shrub  to  the  eye  of  the  curiou3 
abundant  in  Tenasserim  forests.  In  CS 
an  allied  species  is  cultivated  in  the  ga^ 
— Manon ;  Voigt^ 

MUSS^NDA  DELTLLA,  Rlieede.  Hi 
and  M.  flanescens,  Roxb,  Ham.  are  syus. 
M.  frondosa,  Linn, 

MUSS^NDA  CORYMBUS,  Roxb,  A' 
small  tree  of  Sllhet,  Malabar  and  Ceylon, 
with  middle  sized  bright  orange  flowers.  Its 
white  floral  leaves  are  sometimes  eaten .^ 
Roxb.  i.  556,     Voigt,  p.  377. 

MUSS^NDA  FRONDOSA.     Li^m. 

Sarwadj  Bhootea8eC)BoM.  I  Bclila,     .  Maleal. 

Sanchout,  „        Vella-ellay,  Tam. 

Bebiiia,  II I  NT).  | 

Grows  in  most  parts  of  British  India,  Nepal 
and  Ceylon.  It  has  gold  colored  flowers ;  it  is 
conspicuous  with  its  white  leaf,  contrasting 
with  its  deep  golden  colored  flower.  There 
an  ftre  many  varieties  of  it.  Its  rooi>  and  the 
juice  of  its  leaves  and  fruit  are  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

MUSALA,  Hind.  Seasoning  for  food; 
garm  mnsala  warm  se&sonings  or  spices ; 
thanda  musala  or  cold  seasonings  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  less  pungent  substances. 

AIUSSALI,  Sans.  Curcnligo  orchioides. — 
Gcrrtn. 

MUSSAMBRUM,  Tkl.    Aloes. 

MUSSAT,  also  written  Mussad  and  Mun- 
sad,  Malkal.  An  inferior  tribe  of  brahmans, 
in  Malabar,  said  to  bo  descended  from  those 


klany  hundreds  of  these  coils  neatly    for  whom  Parasumraan  recovered  the  pro- 

fcud  placed  one  above  another,  may 

xposed  for  sale  in  shops  during  the 

a,  when  musquitos  are  numerous.— 

hinesc ;  Algiers  in  18o7,  p.  15.  Capi. 

ne  Erskine,   Islands  of  the  Western 

.  469.  Fortunes  ToaDistricis.p.  180  ; 

ice  amwigthe  Chinese  p.   111. 


INU, 

ry. 


Hind.  Fragaria  vesca. 


vince  from  the  sea. —  Wilson » 

MUSS  AY  PAYATTl,   Tam.  Tetranthcra 
tomentosa. 

MUSSEE,   Can.     One  of  the  Lauracete, 
grows  in  Mysore,  where  it  is  in  |[:eneral  de- 
mand.—Caj;^  Pwkle  in  »3/atf.    C(U.   Ex.  of 
See  i  1802. 

}      MUSSELIN,  Ger.  Muslin. 
See  !      MUSSELS,  AIolluscous  animals,  or.  shell 
fish,  which  may  be  thus  shown :  .     •. 
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^lUSTA.TAR. 
of  the  tribe  of  Beritchce,  who  be- 
lt of  the  shiali.     The  Parsivaii  and 
ho   are    subject   to  the  Afghans, 
jfcss  the  faith  of  Islam  but  besides 
;cts  just  mentioned  some  of  them 
ini  called  A)i-Illahce.  The  massul- 
ihoinotbin  t«ects  are  very  numerous 
ni    irt  the   Wahabi.     Deraynh  the 
apital,  is  situated   on    the    Wadi 
if'uh,  one   of  the  defiles  by  which 
^ejid-el- Aii<i  cau  bo  entered.     The 
',h\\a    himself    a     Muwaldiid,     or 
in  opposition    to  ^Inshrik — Poly- 
V  other  sect   but  his  own,  and  at 
[lows  out  his  two  principal  tenets, 
^er  for  men    daily.      The  founder 
<(ion   was  Abdul   VVahab  a  native 
,  a   town   in   the   district  of    El 
is  man,  in  his  yonth,  first  studied 
those  sciences  which   are  chiefly 
in    Arabia,    he  afterwards  spent 
at  B:isrfl,  and  made  several  jour- 
gilad,  and  through  Per^iH.     Afler 
to  his  native  place,  he   began  to 
liis  opinions  among  his  country- 
sncceeded  in  converting  several 
it  Shaikhs,   whose  subjects  con- 
boon  me   followers  of  this    leader. 
Hiei.  of  the  Afghans,  p.  291.  Jahau 
v.li).  Welhted'sTravels,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  ) 
Igrimage  to  Meccah,  vol.  iii.  p.  272. 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 3 1. 

MBRA,  Singh.  Ambergris. 

IIJRUM,  Tel.  Aloes. 

SCx,  a  river  at  Cherrapunji. 

Hind.  Mndiln,  Singh,  a  period  of 
fury  to  which  elephants  are  snb- 
ruttiiig  season,  and  daring  which 
afe  even  for  the  mahout  or  driver 
h  them. 
.,  Hind.  A  kind  of  yellow  color  in 

,  Sans.  Cy perns  jnncifol ins. 
FA.  See  Kara-chi  orKara-tchi. 
\GH,  a  name  of  the  Kouen  Lnn 
chain.  Aksu,  a  v.'\iy  of  Chinese 
Ds  to  the  sonth  «»f  the  glacier  p;*s««, 
lustngh  in  L.  78^  5S\  L.  41^  9', 
twelve  thoiD^arul  houses,  though 
i  states  the  number  more  probably 
sand.  It  stands  at  the  confluehco 
ers  Aksu  (whito  water)  and  Kok- 
tlic  central  point  of  the  Chinese 
from  it  diverge  all  the  great  routes 
lina,  tho  Ili  country  and  the  cities 
X'^tcrn  and  Western  Turkestar). — 
y,  vol.  ii.  p.  o72.     See  Kuen-lun  ; 


The 
is  a 
niustagj. 
^'a  ^entiscns 
.i?^^^*,  vol.  I. 


JAR,  AFw.  a  contractor. 


MUSTAKAMlT-^ni). 

Cyperas  hexsstaoli^  Tuuga   niufl/n 
MUSTAKH,  HiNV//  ^     °'"^^^' 

MUSTAKI.ROOXitiiopodfn^ 
Mustagi.rutni,  or  must^i,.  Jjifastfc 
Terebinthatc    rosin,    bn?  Amrit 
rurni  is  produced  by  the^^i     ^^^ 
or  P.  afealaniica. — PowdVsy 
p.  411. 

MUSTAXG.  See  BangolJ^* 
MUSTARD,  of  commerce'n^. 
yellow  colour.  Tho  seeds  of  b\*,. 
white  miLHtard  are  first  crushV  ^^" ' 
rollers,  and  then  pounded  in  nior.**''* 
pounded  seeds  are  then  si  ft^" 
residue  in  the  .sievo  \a  called  drenS 
sil'tings;  what  pas.^os  through  is 
flour  of  mustard.  The  latter  by  a 
sifting,  yields  pure  flonr  of  mustard, 
second  quantity  c»f  dressings :  by  pressl^ 
the  dressings  yield  a  fixed  oil  which  is 
for  mixing  with  rape  and  other  oils, 
n^ense  quantities  of  wlieaten  flour  are  em]: 
ed  in  the  adulteration  of  mustard,  and  many 
siimpies  almost  entirely  consist  of  it :  pea* 
flour  is  sometimes  used  :  out  of  fifty  samples 
of  mustard  which  Dr.  Ha8.<)all  sobmittod  to 
exanninatiou  he  had  not  met  with  a  single 
instance  of  adulteration  with  any  other 
farina  than  wbeaten  flour :  genuine  mustard, 
whatever  l)e  tho  price  paid"  for  it,  is  scarcely 
ever  to  be  obtained;  forty-two  samples  sub- 
mitted to  examination  were  all  found 
adnltei*ated,  tho  adulteration  practised,  in 
every  case,  was  the  same  in  kind,  varying 
only  in  degree,  and  consisted  in  tho  admix- 
ture of  genuine  mustard  with  immense 
quantities  of  wheaten  flour,  highly  coloured 
with  turmeric.  Turmeric  powder  is  tho 
ground  tuber  ot  Curcuma  longa  one  of  tho 
Zingiheractae,  it  is  of  a  dark  yellow  colour 
and  consists  of  largo  cells,  some  of  theso 
are  loosely  imbedded  in  a  reticular  tissue, 
but  others,  and  theso  tho  majority,  arc  quite 
free :  they  may  bo  recognised  with  facility 
under  the  microscope  by  their  size  and 
bright  yellow  colour.  Although  Dr.  Hassall 
examined  a  largo  number  of  samples  of  mus- 
tard in  no  instance  did  he  find  turmeric 
powder  absent.  By  some  means  or  other 
probably  by  moisture  and  heat  the  turmeric 
powder  is  made  to  part  with  a  portion  of 
its  colouring- matter  to  the  flour  which 
einters  so  largely  into  the  domposition  of  the 
mustard  of  the  shops.  Four  qualities  of 
mustard  are  supplied  by  the  maiiufacturer. 
The  first  is  called  *'  second'*  il  is  usually  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  but  is  thickly  stid- 
ded  over  with  numerous  black  or  i*eddish- 
black  points  :  these  arc  fragments  of  the 
husks  of  black  mustard  seeds.  The  next 
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MUSTKLID^. 
i'Tzna.   Melidida),  Badger  like  animals. 
Mydaus  melicops  (F,   Owvier),  the  Stink- 
ard, or  Teledn,  of  Java. 

Arctonjx  oollaris,  Citv.  Blyth. 
Kydaus,  Gray         J/crtZw.  |  A.  isoiiyx,  Hodj. 

Bhalu-Sur,  IIlvd.  |  Bcar-pig,      llog-badger, 

Nepal,  Sikkim,  K  Bengal,  Assan),  Sylhet, 
Jbrakan. 

Arctoiiyx  taxoides  of  Sylliet,  Assam. 

Mellivora  Indica,  Jerdon. 

Draitazos  iuaurita8,f/o(7^.  I  Rutelna  Indicus,  Schin 

!  M.  ratcl,  Blyih. 

Bfjn,                          HiN'D.  I  Tava  kniR<li,  Tam. 

fiSyu.khawar,             Tbl.  |  Bhajru  bbul,  BEXe. 

Indian  badger.     All  India. 

Melea  albo-galaris,  Blyth,  of  Tibet. 

Tftxidea  lencnm,  BI fj fLTum^phu  of  Tibet. 
Holiotis  ui  pal  en  sis,  Jerdon, 
Bulo,  Hodij.  Uhjth.  1  Okor,  Nep. 

Nepal  Wolverine,  Nepal. 

Helictis  raoschata,   Graijy    the  llelictis  of 
7hina. 

Heliotis  oriental  is,  Malayana. 
7am,    Musetlida),  Weasels,  and  Martens. 

Martes  flavigula,  Jerdon, 


fiMtela,  Bodd.  Bhjth. 
I«.  Bardwiokii,  Horsf 
f*l^ampra,  N  epa  u  l. 
."•tnrala,  Kamaon. 

Eaniah,  Bu«)t. 

kiiaiah,  Sirmuoh. 


Galidiotis   cbrysogastcr, 
Jardine. 
Marios  Gwatkinaii,    „ 
Aniar,  Bhot. 

Sakku,  Lbpch. 

lodiuu  MartoD,        £ng 


India,  Malayana. 

Maries  toufoous,  Hodgson,  Tibet,  Liidak 
it  11,000  feet.  Afghanistan,  Peshawai',  qu.? 
il.  abietnm  of  Euru])e. 

Martes  melauopuo,  the  Japanese  Sable. 
Fapan. 

Martes  abiotam,  Europe. 
JM.  flavigula,  UodjsoH^  the  White-cheeked  j 
""  India. 


MUSTIKA. 

Mastela  strigidorsa,  Horsf,  Ilodg,  Striped 
weasel  of  Sikkim. 

^tustela  Horsfieldii,  Gray.  Botan. 

Mustela  tcmon,  Hudg.     Tibet 

M  us  tela  canigula,  — : ? 

Mustela  nudipes,  /•*.  Cuv.  Java,  Malayana, 

Mustela  sarmatica,  FalUis,  N.  and  Central 
Asia,  Afghanistan. 

Mustela  sibirica,  Ftdlas,  China,  is  M. 
Hodgsoui  of  Gray. 

Mustelu  larvuta.  Putorius  Tibetanus,  I/ucZy- 

son  of  Tibet. 

Sub'Fiim,     Lutrina),  Otters. 
Latra  nair,  F.  Cuv. 
h.  Ghincnais,  Gray. 


Hind. 

Can. 

Mahk. 


L.  tarayensis,  Ht 


Ud;  Hud, 
Udiii,  Udbilla, 
ludiuu'ott'jr, 


Ij    Ell, 
Blyth, 

iiiNU, 


E.NU, 


Mastela  zibellina,  Blyth.  Tibet  Sable  mar- 
&ao,  Eno. 

Mustela  sub^hemaehalana,  Hudg,  Blyih. 
H.  hnmeralis, 
i&lmioug, 


hhjth.  I  Sang-kiug, 
Bkoi.  I  Kiau, 


Lepch.  I 
Kashm.  | 


Himalaya    weasel  of    Himalaya,    Nepal, 
Cashmere. 

Mustela  erminra.    THo  stoat;  the  ermine.  \ 

W.  Ilimalaya,  Nepal. 

Mustela  kathiah,  Hodg.  Blyth. 

t.  aorivontcr,  }ljd>j.  \  Kathia  nyal,  Nep.  , 

Ycllow-belliud  wcuscl  of  Nepal,  Ilimala-  ; 
Q,  Butan. 

Ij 


li.  Indica, 
Paui  kntu, 
Nir  nai, 
JuJ-maujer, 

Ceylon,  India,  Burmah,  Malayana. 

Lutra  vulgaris,  Erjtleben  Blyth. 

L.  mouticola,        ifocZ/y  ?  |  The  Hill  Otter. 

Inner  Himalaya. 

liutra  auro-brunnea,  Hodg.  Himalayas, 
Neilgherries?  Ceylon  mountains  ? 

Lutra  montioola,  Eodg.  Syn.  of  4.  vulgaria. 
L.  vulgaris  apud  Jerd,  of  Himalaya. 
Lutra  barang.  Raffles,     Barangia   varangt 
Gray,     Malayan  peninsula. 

Lutra  kufab.  Gray,  Hngel,    Kashmir. 

Lutra  leptonyx,  Horsf.  Blyth.  Clawlcsa 
Otter. 

Aonyx  Horsfieldii,    Oruy.  I  Anojz  Sikimonais,  llodg. 

It.  indijijitata,  Ifodg.  I 

Chu8am,  fiiiOT.  |  Sariam,  Lep. 

The  Barangia  genus  of  Mammals,  belongs 
to  the  order  Mustelida)  tribe  semi-planti- 
grada. 

MUSTER,  Anglo-Indian,  a  patteni,  from 
Portuguese  mostro. 

MUSTERT,  Gkk.  Mustard  Seed. 

MUSTI.GHEN25A  also  Musa.li,  Ti:l. 
Nux  vomlcti,  Strychnos  nnx  vomica,  Linn. 

MUSTIKA,  amongst  the  Malays  of  .la\a, 
means  an  amulet,  which  is  always  some 
very  scarce  substance  and  being  worn 
about  tho  person  they  suppose  to  act  hs  a 
talisman,  and  ward  off  evil.  Tlie  MusCika 
Kerbo  or  Buffalo  amulet  is  quire  white,  and 
round  like  marble,  ncutly  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  senii-transpjiieut;  it  i^  staled  to 
be  found  at  Panggul.  The  Miistikji  Wariu- 
;;in  a  calcareous  concretion  is  lound  at  Ngadi 
Kcjo.  It  is  quite  black  and  a  little  smaller 
than  the  Mustiku  Kcibo.     Wuringiu  is  tho 
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MUTHUKA. 

fhr  nuilioiity  of  Me^sHjeues  as  the 
iUii  of*  f  bo  SarfiReDi-  HuniBena  wjia  the 
nd  Jather  of  Krishna,  ami  from  liini 
filina  an*i  Lis  desceodatits,  wlio  held 
bbura  after  the  death  cif  Kausa,  were  called 
SurascjtKu  According  to  Arrian,  iho 
«Beni  possessed  two  f^reat  cities,  AIeth«> 
and  Khsohora**,  and  the  tmvigable  river 
ares  fiowwd  Uiroutjh  their  terntoriefl, 
ly  iitimeg  ihi*  river  JonKinnf*,  thai  i^*,  the 
ma,  a«d  P^yjs  that  it  p«s.sed  bet\v<?en  the 
tis  nf  Metlioni  and  Clisobora.  Plolemy 
itiona  oolj  Mathura,  niider  <lji»  furrri  of 
lura»  yioioCpa^io  which  be  adds  ^rvi>9€^if^ 
is  **thti  rity  of  the  gods,*'  or  fjolr  city. 
iho  scveiitli  century  fht?  iaTtiotis  city  of 
Imra  wa*!  the  c^pitfd  of  a  Inr^ttking-doni, 
cb  is  j^aid  to  liuve  been  r),O00  h,  or  83^ 
►»,  ill  citcnit.  If  thi«  CHtiinute  be  cor- 
I  the  pi-ovifice  must  Iiav©  iuchidf^d  tmi 
f  the  whoh*  *»f  the  country  lying  between 
d»8trictB  *ff  UairataiKl  Atninji,  but  a  still 
fer  tract  beyond  A^'ra,  as  fjir  a^  Nor  war 
opuri  on  tlie  Honlh,  Mod  the  Siiidh 
on  the  eiist.  Within  these  limits  the 
ii  of  the  i»n)vinco  i;^  650  inilfs  nieasnred 
or  upw;ird^  of  750  ijule«  by  road  dis- 
It  ioeludea  the  present  distnot  of 
thura,  wii\t  the  small  stMtea  nf  Hharatptir, 
h  and  D  hoi  pur,  and  the  northern  halt' 
Owalior  lorritory.  To  the  east  it 
h«ve  been  bonnded  by  ihe  kingdom 
aoti,  and  on  ihe  south  by  MjiUvh,  both 
icb  are  iie8crib**d  by  Hwen  Thsniij,'  a^ 
1©  kingdoms.  The  city  Is  surronudrd 
tnbers  *tf  hijjh  mounds ;  several  of 
are  no  donbr-  old  brick  kilns;  bnt 
of  them  are  the  remains  of  cxtcto-ivo 
[ii^«.  which  having/  boen  dug  over  for 
I  search  ijf  bricks,  ar«  now  laere  heapx 
ck'dutit  and  btY>kt?n  brick.  Taking 
aft  n  centre  the  circle  desonbed  by  n 
of  eighty-ftmr  milca  would  givo  the 
of  anfjient  Vj-ij,  the  seat  of  id  I  that 
fined  in  hindootsni  and  the  liingnagc 
ieh»  A*^rij-lxdi»  was  the  ptn'«ai  arid  the 
melodtous  dialect  of  India.  in  idl 
he  uto.st  c lassie  ^uti  ii4  Ibnodalmn.  As 
rth  place  of  Krishmi,  Muttrit  is  as 
to  the  Vishnu vites  as  Bethlehem  ik 
Christians.  A  Dwaita  prince  had 
rowii  the  ^euji  tlv nasty  and  re- 
bed  tlio  nbonginal  domitiation  at 
Tiut  Krishna  was  born  in  AugUNt, 
the  hfight  of  the  rains.  The  most 
spot  ill  all  Muttm  IB  the  iiisratn* 
where  Krishna  and  Buldeo  rested 
thoir  labourH  of  slaying  Kansa,  and 
Itig  his  corp8e  to  the  river  hide.  In 
Thsang's  time  there  were  only  live 
iiiical     tem;iles      in  Mutlra— in     (ho 

4.^ 


MrTHYAN-JO^ZOU. 

middle  of    the   nineteenth    century,  thpj»o 
was      only     one     Jain     temple     in     Urin- 
tbibnn,   Fa  Hiaii  and  his  companions  halted 
at  MuHitt  for  a  whole  looiiih  during  whicii 
time  the  clergy   held  a  great   assemblv  and 
discoursed  UfKUi   the   law.      After  the  meet* 
injf    they  prori?eded   to  the  stufia   of    Sari- 
putrji,  to   which    they    made  an   fdferlng  uf 
all  sorls  of  }»crfnmrHj  and  before  vvJiich  (buy 
kept   himp^   lioming    the   whole    tnglit.     In 
Hwen  Tijnang'B  linie   the  nnmber  of   tivvers 
and    monasteries   wfl»  the  same,  but  thnt  of 
flic  monkg  had  b«en  reduced  to  2,UO0.     The 
king  ami  his  nnnistei's  wei^  all  jiealous  bud- 
dhiBts.     In  the  Bisramghaut  IK  annuMlly  held 
a  greiit  bathing  mela,  or Mssemhh*;  called  Jam* 
mi-kn-Boorkwc.  f»n  whic)>  occasinn  tlie  jjathei-- 
ing  of  men  from  llehar,  BnndehMind  and  other 
rentore  |wirt^  of    Imba  C3cc<ifeds  more  than  a 
hundred  thvuisand.  T<>thc  Chowbvy  iMce,  the 
occasion  proves  n  ^^rent  harvest  ttf  ^oiin.  The 
pitfnnces   oft'ered   to  the  imagi^'S  of  Krihhna 
luid  Buldeo  at  the  gimut   sometimes  amonut 
tti     thirty   or  forty    ihousrojd    rupees.      The 
Greeks  sh.vv  the  Hindoos  worship  Racchns  in 
ancient  Mcthon.     This   mav    possibly  i-cfi^r 
to,   *  the  cnrioas   Greek-dad  fttatue,*  which, 
with  his  portly    carmrs^i,  d  run  ken    hi^sitade, 
and    vine-wreathed   forehead^     is  cnnsidf-red 
by  the  antiquaruinH  to   he  tlie  *  well-known 
Htftire  of   the   wine- bibbing   Silenns'    The 
ht^fne  waa  disco verrd  iihmg  with  a  Bacchio 
ahar  in  \S*M.      It  dt«es  not   nppt^nr  probriblo 
to  have  been  worshipped  by  thf   biidilhist  or 
hindoo  of  ohletj  time,  and  th^  way  in  whirli 
the  question  vi'  Itn  prt^sent^e  oin  most  reason- 
jibly  bo  fiolvetl,  is  to  nssnon*  tins  rpsiiionce  of 
ji   body   of  Baetrinn    tJrei'k     scalptiirs  who 
found  employmetit  fi»r  their  F^ervici^s  amongst 
the  tolerant  i)uddhist^  of   tho  great  city  uf 
Muttitk^  about  tin'  beginmng  of  the  chri-»tiHii 
era,       1joh|J' luui  any   buddhiHt  f>r  Gr«ek  gti.l 
ceii^ed   to    !"»©   worwhipped    in  Mnttni.     Tln^ 
most  favourite  local  deity  now  is  Krishna, 
who    is   ad<ire*i    in    nearly   all   the   temfdes, 
aboonding  in  the  town    which  owns  his  ex- 
elusive  jiirisdicttim.      Conttj^ufuis  toMuttiu 
arc  those  grcan  sandstone  quarries  which  for 
ages  have  furnished    materiHls  t^   the  arciii- 
tects  of  Upp<u*  India  for  hmldini?  tho  houses, 
shops,    ternnles»  ami    ghauts  of  its  pn nriplc 
cities.     In  5Itittra»  tiic  ghaut«  arc  light  and 
gnicofol,    in  Jlonai'es    th*^y    ure   sevt-re    ami 
simple.     Buddhism  in  une  fibape  or  another, 
seems    to    havo   always    ojiistod    iu    Multia 
maiutaiuing  it}  ground   under  Hie  niodiiied 
form  of  Jainifluj,  after  the  votaries  of  8akya 
Miiiii  had  b>at  their  Aiding. — Otitiatn^^^m'i 
Ancient    Omhjnt^thif   of  huiiat    p.    373,   374. 
Tr.  of  Uivd,  vol.  ti   p.  22-44-    Sec  Vrij. 
MUraVAN.JO-ZOR,    a  ]iopalar  excr- 


MUYYAKU  F'ONNA.  MUZHAHI. 

:^^UTTAVA    w   Cbiribcuda,    Tel.    Sida  '  ya   *'to   shnt,"  Las   lel'eivuce,    but   it  also 


conlifolia,  L. 

MUTTAVA  PULAGAM  CHBTTU,  Tel, 
'  Sida  acuta,  Burm.    Pavoin'a   oiionita,    iVilld, 
R.  iii.  214.   W,  .yA,  1%,  also  i.V«/>.  S.  caiiei- 
folia,  tho  Reidleia  frniicata  of   D.  C. 
:^^UT^p]RHARZ,  Gkk.  Oalbttnum. 
MUTTAIil,  M.vL.  Pencillaria  spicafji. 
AIUTTI,  Can.  Terininalia  vori&cai.W.  ^' A. 
llUTTfAH      See  Inscriptions. 
^iUTTl-,  Hind.  Uhamnua  virp:atns. 
MIJTTUK,     a     branch    of    the   S-n^'j>ho , 
gronp.     The  principal  rribes  on  the  frontier ;  ces.sive    governments. 
of  Up|)er  Assam  are  theMutiuk,  theKhamti,     4,000    fighting    men, 
aud  tlic  Siiii^^uho.  The  Hur  Senupatti  or  chief    hundred 
of  tlie  Mattuk  branch  of  tlie  Sinj^nho  cnttM-- 
ed  into  :in  engngenient  in  May  1h20,  wliero- 
bj  he  acknowledged  the   supremacy  of  the 
British,  and  bound  himself  to  sup]>ly  300 
soldiers  in  time  of  war.     The  management  of 
the  conn  fry  was  left  in  his  own  hands,  except 
as  regards  capittil  offences.   In  January  1835 
the  obligation  to  snpply  troops  was  connnut- 
ed  to  a  money  payment  of  R?*.  1,8(X)  a  year. 
In  1826,  similar  agreements  were  made  with 
the  Khamtee  chief  of   Suddey»,   but  in  1839 
they   attacked  the   town    of   Snddeya,   and 
ynany    persons   as   also  Colonel   White,  the 
Political    Agent,,  was    slain.     Agreements 
mrere  also  made  in  M:iy  18-}6  with  tiie  Sing- 
pho.       These  tribes   were   implicated  in  tlio 
Khaznptee  rising  in  ISJJO,  but    they  were  al- 
lowed to  snrrendcr  under  conditions.     Aranv 

of  the  Singpho   clans  have  become  extinct    f'"Jy  "»  British  teiritory  on  both  sides  the  In- 
and  the  nuiin  bodv  have  left  Asam  for  Hoo-     dus,  but  also  in  Bahawuljioor  territory.      To 


means  **  trifoliate." 

MUYNA  also  MAINPHUL,  Hixd.  Van- 
gueria  spinosa  ?  also  Morinda  spinosa. 

ML'ZA  Rr,a  wild  predatory  tribe  ofBaluch, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  TnduB  near 
Shikarporo  who  submitted  to  Sir  A*  Burues 
at  Khyrpore.  They  rode  mares  in  their  chu- 
})ao8  or  forays.  The  Muzarce,  formerly 
dwelt  in  the  hills,  but  migrated  to  the 
plains  where  they  have  since  remained, 
and  have  l>een  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  suc- 
They  can  muster 
and  more  than  a 
horsemen.  Their  head-qnartera 
are  now  at  Rojha  below  Mithunkote,  and 
near  the  confines  of  Sind.  When  Mithun- 
kote  WHS  conquered  by  the  Sikhs,  they  har- 
assed the  n«;w-comcrs  and  laid  waste  the 
acquisition.  The  vicinity  of  Mithunkote  still 
bears  traces  of  desolation.  A  strong  Sikh 
force  moved  against  them,  and  thus  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  iJei'ajat,  down  to 
Shawn llee,  was  then  added  to  the  Sikh  do- 
mions,  and  at  sunexation  became  included  iu 
British  territory.  Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing 
subsequently  received  the  Muzaree  chief  at 
Lahore.  The  Muzarec  are  not  disloyal  sub- 
jects, and  aid  in  keeping  the  Murree  ia 
ehe«*k,  against  whom  they  arc  bitterly  op- 
posed. But  they  are  unfortunately  addicted 
to  cattle-lifting.  In  fact  they  carried  on  more 
or  less   an   organized    system   of    theft.,  not 


koDg  in  upper  Bnrmah. — AifrJn':iou*if  Ttmiics, 
Ac,  p.  127.     See  India.     Singi)ho. 

MUTTUMARl      See  nindc»o. 

MUTTY  PAIi,  the  resinoid  exudation  of 
Ailanthus  malabaricns  I).  C,  is  :i  ]HTuliar 
■nbstanixs,  first  mentioned  by  liucliMnan, 
ivho  observed  it  in  the  Aninialay  forests  hut 
funnd  also  in  Cochin  and  Truvaneore,  and  is 
said  to  be  used  as  incense.  M.  E.  J.  R. 

MUTUR,    Bexg.    Common   pea,     Pisuni  | 
■ativnni. 

MUTYA,  IIiND.  Jasmlnum  sanibac. 

WUVI,  or  Muvvi,  TtL.      Alphonwa  liiten,  ■ 
Hook.  &  n.— Uvaria  lutea,  R.  iii.  I'io. 

MUWALLAD,    Au.    Coutitry   burn  ;    see  ' 
Houlud. 

MU  YAU,    BuRM.     Hordeum   distichon,  ! 
also  Hordeum  hcxastichon,  Linn,  luixb. 

MUYCHA,  Beng.    Olax  pha>nicarpa. 

MUYETTl  COTTAY  YENNAl,  Tam. 
13ee  Oil. 

MUYYAKU  PONNA,  TeL.  Pseudarthria 
^iscida,  W.  ^  A.  Hedysarum  vis.  11.  iii.  300, 
^Iso  Smithia  sensitiva,  A  it     R.  iii.  042.    Br. 


prevent  this,  the  formation  of  river  police 
was  coriiTuentu'd,  and  their  depredations 
diminished.     Sec  Khvher. 

MUZAR-OOL-HARAM,     Ar.   The    holy 
monument  near  Mecca. 

^LUZKRK  also    Meknates   also  Kauntum, 
j  Sans.  Tkl.  Loadstone. 

Ml'ZHAB,  Ar.    A  religious  sectarian  be- 
lief, in  distinction   from  Deen,  which    means 
'  a  faith.       C'liristian  Deen     would  be   Chris- 
'  tian  faith.      Protestant   MuzhuK  the    protcs- 
tiiiit  form  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Ml'ZIIABI,   the    Rungretha   Sikhs    are 
■  sometimes    styleil    Mu/habi,    or   of  the  reli- 
gion.    The  name  may   al.^^o  be  applied  fi*om 
the  rircumsfanee    that    the    converts    from 
I  Islam  are  so  called,  and  that  nuiny  sweepers 
I  throughout  India  have  become  nmhomedans. 
Chooras,    a     man    of     the    sweeper    caste, 
brouglit  away  the  remains  i»f  Tegh  Buliadnr 
from  Delhi.      Many  of  that  despised,  though 
not  oppressed,  race  have  a(lo|.ted   the  Sikh 
faith  in  the  Punjab,  and   they  are  commonly 
known  as  Rungret'ha  Sikhs.       The  sheeah 


Crakes  it  au  Acacia,  to  which  the  uamcmuy-  I  laahomedaus  arc  albo  called  Muzhabi. 
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MTGALE  FASCIATA. 
MYCTERUS    LONGICABPUS,       E(L 
xrdi,  A  crustacean  ot  theCape  of  Good  Hope. 
MYE,  Tam.  Ink. 
MYEET  FYAI,  Boem.  Melastoraa  mala- 

MYEK,  PJN.  BcRM.   GrasfieB. 
KYELAT.     StHjSban. 
MYENG-TA-BEP,    BtruM?     A    sfroog, 
b'aiah-grev  Tavoy  wood ;   adapted   for  han- 

MYEN-MU,  BuRW.     In  BnrmeBe   cosmo- 

the  great  monutaiu,  Maha-Mern,  star- 

anded  by  it*i  seven  concentric  and  gradu- 

kfed  ranp-es,  in  thn  centre   of   this    Sakwala 

Mandane  ^ypitem,  which   a^ain   18  encom- 

S8e<l  by  a  circular  wall  of  rock   called  the 

twalBgala.     One  of  the  Burmese  feasts, 

.  the  t«r  mi  nation   of  their    Wa  or  Lent,  is 

ailed  TBee-mee-myen-mo,  or  M yen- mo  lamp 

^g:hls.     The  streets  are   illumnintid  and  in 

cm   fire  exhibit<;d  hi^h  ronnd  htroctareB, 

represent  Moniit  Myen-mo  covered  with 

Je    figures    of   its    sptritna!    inhabitants. 

tiis  imaginary  centml  tnouuiain  is  several 

litlionfl  of  miles  high,  around  which,  acoord- 

ig  t^  the  Burmf^Hc   theory  of  the  solar  &y*u 

5Q1,  are  firmly  fixed  four  great  islands,  on 

poathern  of  which  Afiia  »fid  Enrope   are 

itaat»!d,the  sun  whicb  lights  them  revolving 

^nnd  the  central  mountain.  Myen-mo  moun- 

lin  forms    the  centre   of  tin?   Sakwara  or 

okhy a  Rysteiu  of  cosmogony.       One  of  tte 

ar    great  ifilands    which    surround     it    ia 

^amhu-dipa,   tlie  world   we  liv«   i». — Yuie, 

172. 

MYE.WOTE,  BuBM,     A  goae-sotsker  ?    a 
aipe? 

MYFORE.     Spe  India 

MYGALE    AVICrriiARTA,      l>nild«     a 

3ng  whit<>   weh  and  Mr.  Brttea  foond  two 

Kes  involved    in  it,  one  dead,    the  other 

Mndamc  Meriao^  in  a   work  on  the 

riiiccta  of    Surinam,     published     in     1 7<)5, 

Igtired  tbe  My  gal©   aviculana,  in  the  act  of 

J«vi>uring  a  humming   bird.      The  occoracy 

>f   her    BfAtement  has  sin<5e  been    impugned 

t»^  ft  corresponderit  of  tbe  Zoological  Society 

>f     Loudon. — Btiie^'   Nat    on    lite    Amazoni^ 

III  I  p,  16L 

MYGALE  FASCIATA,  a  Ceylon  ppider, 

Uie  limbfi  of  which,  when  expaodod,  bare  a 

liametcr  of  6  to    8   inches     By  da)',  it  re- 

fiains  concealed  in  it  a    den,  whence  it  lean  eg 

night  to   feed  on   larvBB  and  worms,  cock- 

MjHches  and  their    pupa,  its   food  cousistincr 

'  soft  iiiHoct^   and  Annelides.     It  makes  i^ 

Etiost  in  wallM,    tree-^,  or  sheltered    by  atones, 

hi  is  bned   throughout   with   a   tubular  silk 

I  tapestry,  so  fine  and   closely  woven  as  to  bti 

irat^r- tights   aod    at    its    mouth    i^    a  little 

aliitform    stayed    by    braces,     la   the  rainy 
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.MYLABRIS. 
season  the  platform  is  extended  so  as  to 
form  an  awning.  The  MygftJe  fasciata  is 
not  only  sluggish  in  itH  habits,  but  dis- 
gusting in  its  form  and  dimensions.  Its 
colour  is  a  gloomy  brown,  interrupted  by 
irregular  blotches  and  faint  bands  (whence 
its  name) ;  it  is  sparingly  sprinkled  with 
hairs,  atid  lis  limbf>i»  when  expanded  stretch 
over  an  area,  of  6  to  8  inchet*  in  diameter. 
It  is  familiar  to  Europeans  in  Ceylon,  who 
have  given  it  the  name,  and  ascribed  to  it 
the  fabulous  propensities  of  the  tai*antnla. 
This  hideous  creature  does  not  weave  a 
broad  web  or  skin,  a  net  like  other  spiders 
bat  nevertheless,  it  forma  a  comfortable 
mansion  in  the  wall  of  a  neglected  building, 
the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  under  the  cave  of 
so  ijverhanging  stone. —  TennmVs  Sletclies 
ofthp  Nat,  HisL  of  Cflifhm  p.  46 '»  to  467, 

MFGALK  MOSGHATA.     See  Sorecidre. 

MYHEE  a  pas*»  in  AiTacan  is  in  lat,  19"^ 
14*,  long.»lJ4,  oO\  Myhee  village  is  a  police 
station. 

MTHERE.  This  state  was  origmallj  a  de- 
pendency of  Rei\'ah.  On  the  occupation  of 
Bundelcund,  tbakoor  Doorjun  Sing  was 
confirn>ed  in  his  possession  on  his  executing 
a  deed  of  allegiance.  The  area  of  My  hero 
is  about  400  square  miles;  the  popnlatioa 
70,000,  and  the  rerenue  Rs.  74,200 

MYHILENAH.  Tam.  Myleln,  Maut* 
A  Malabar  and  Can  at  a  wood  of  a  greeniali 
tinge,  and  very  close  gra.incd  ;  it  grows  to 
aliout  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  two  and 
a  haif  feet  in  diameter.  It  prndncos  a  ftiiit 
like  green  pepper;  it«  leaves  resemble  the 
mango ;  the  wood  is  generally  conaidei'ed 
strong  and  durable,  and  the  nati\<e  carpent^ers 
procure  from  its  branches  tJie  small  crooks 
for  the  knees  and  timbers  of  h(^t«,  &g.,  and 
ike  large  limbs  for  tiie  tnimes  of  native 
vessels.  The  tree  ie  scarcse  in  the  north  part 
of  Malabar  and  Cnnara,  and  not  known  in 
C^ylun. — Edi/e,     For^^U     o/    Malabar    and 

MYHULA,  Hind.  Tnlipa  stellata. 

MYir,  BCRM,   A  large  river. 

M  YJ  E RTH  E YU.     A  ti  i  bn  of  Somali. 

MYKEK,  Psas.  CaryophyUujs  aromati- 
GUs,  Zrinn. 

MYLABRIS,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Colenptera,  possessitig  proper  nee  iden- 
tical V.  uf  the  bhst^'Hog  ht-^tle  Cau- 
thatns  ra*  The  ancient*  chiwfly  em- 
ployed two  species  of  Mylabn^^,  one  of  which, 
the  M,  ciehoi  it,  llie  tehni  of  the  hindoos,  baa 
been  used  for  ages,  and  is  so  at  pretfcnt  by 
the  Eai'opean  and  native  physicians  of  India 
and  China.  The  blisterittg  Hies  of  India  iire 
chiefly  the  Mylabris  or  Sfeloe  ciijhoni,  the 
Cantharis  gigas,  and  the  Canthaiis  riakcca. 


MYOUK-aXAU. 
and  exfvorfred,  in  large  qiiautitics, 
Sf^mjegunge  »nri  other  part**  of  th'iH 
let  of  Bengal » to  Calcutta  for  shipment  to 
me.  This  difitvic't  nlsn  prodnces  t»il  aeedj^, 
pjst-ard,  8e*;amuM»i  rape  and  llhseed.  The 
liifter  are  orapnpt^riur  qnaliry  and  are 
K*alnHhle  export**  to  England, — Tfujlor. 
Kcmch. 

rN".     flTND.     Bnndia  dumetonim.^ //t'nw. 
JTNPAT,     A  tahhvland,  «bout   ^0    m. 
i  from  Sirgoojali  town^  and   about  3, 000 
1.00  ft,  hi^h.  (hi   the  South  Wf^st  fron- 
(f  Bengal,  are  Cliofa-Nagpore,  Sirgonjah, 
i&ow,   Ranigavh,  Hazareebfigh^    Mynf)Mt 
imarkantHk,     The  elevation  of  ChotM- 
bre,  is  3,000  feet  wirb  hills  tanning  K 
PV  ,  but  of  little  lieight;     Sirgoojah,   in 
ftaiiioiis,    ^i^ing  600   to  700   feet  above 
wel  of  Chota-Nagpore,     Palamow  dis- 
is    very  monntainons.     Hazareebntigh 
24"*  ;    85"*  54' ;    1,7:»0  feet.     Sh>pe  of 
to  S.  towards  Snnibnlporo  N.  and  E. 
of  di&trir-t,  veiy  mmintainoiis,  but  level, 
en  depressed  towards  the  ilahanuddy* 
ulpore   ti>wii,   only   400    feet.     Orrssa 
and  theti  rises  on  the  southern  side  of 
tabannddy,  in  Kome  planes  to  1,700  feet 
(d  by  the  chain    of  K,  Ghauts.     Amar- 
k,  jnugly  t^d^lc.Iand,  22°  40\   8r  5' 
feet.     The  soil  in  the   plains    is  gene- 
fertile,  producing  abniidant   crn[>s  of 
I,  barley,  rife,  pulse,  excellent  vegeta- 
cotton  and   Rng*ir-eant^      The    iinciil- 
d  parff*  artt  overran  with  a  coarse  giasA. 
[N-FHAL,    lltNi>.     Fruit  of  G^idcuia 
bom  en. 

TiUM,  Tel.     liees  Wair. 
'O.     BrRM.     AcityorfHrt, 
'OS    JIORMOS.     See  Mytis  Ilormus ; 

'OrH  AMA.     A  genus  of  mnUrif>ca. 

[OnORA,     A  genuK  of  nkoliuHCH, 

'00.     A  river  <tr  Arracan. 

^OOK.      See  Petroleum. 

!^0OK,  in    British   Barmab,  aKst^tatit 

jRpionerw. 

'OPOltACE^'E.     Litton.     An    order  of 

iromprmitig  two  sp.  of  Myopormn. 

'OPOEUM      TEN  Ul  FOLIUM,      the 

jfee   of  the  Sandwich     islaiuk  ;   the 
\  of  which  JH  fragrant,  batlpKS  8o 
1  wood  and  is  leas  esteeniod  in  the 
market. — Ihmiefi, 

UK  GNAU.  BcRM.  Duabanga  ^nuidi- 

WalL 

nk-Gno»  or  Monk- Chan,   BuRM.    Is  a 
\r^^  Burmese  tree  of  excellent  timber.  < 
liirk,    perfectly   gmooth  ;  flower,    very 
piall  on  A  long  stem. — v.  L  p*  192. 
iuk    Gn-Myon,   Bi^uM,     A    sraall  vine, 
ill  i\A  p)d  but  one  bean,  the  slxe 
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MYRlCACEyE. 

of  Irnlf  a^crown.     Monkeys  arc  said  to 

be  very  fond  of  it,  but  Burmans  do  uot 

eat  it.^r.  1 ,  ;».  183. 
Myrtnk-hla?-ga.  BuRM.  Bauhinia  scandeos, 

LUin.   Will  fie, 
Myouk-kha-pit  Bnuv.  Baahini«k,  species* 
My  o  Ilk    Kliyfui,   Bit  KM.    Dab>erg>a  s  pedes 

idgo  BlaekvNelba  tomentosiu — VmU 
ilyonk  Kyeing,   Bkbm.   Flagellaria  Indica 

alstt  Honialinm  tomontosiim. — Btnth, 
AI V *« > n k - 1  o k e .  hu km,  A r t(K?arpu8  lacoocba, 

Hif youk  loke  ngay  Bdbm. —  ? 

Myouk-Nifo,  iiuKM.  Dalbergia  sp.  Lane© 
wood  of  Moulmeiu  made  into  any  house 
building  material. — CuL  Cat  Ex,  166 if. 

3iIvonk  Slia  BuHii.  DaJbergia  sp. 

MYRCTA   ACBIS,  D,   0.  and  M.  pimen. 
toide*s  D.  0.  Syri8.  of  Eugenia  acris. —  WigkL 

MYRICACK^.  hiiidL  The  Gale  trii>c 
of  plants*  comprising  in  India,  2  Gen.  *S 
Bpecies,  viz.,  2  ^Jync*i ;  1  Putranjiva,  drupe 
1-SBeded  ;  eeed  erect.  They  are  common 
in  the  tem^ierat**  part^  of  the  world,  ©spe- 
cially in  North  America,  and  the  Cape  of 
Go4hI  Hope.  The  oi^er  embracefl  3  genera 
and  about  20  species.  It  is  the  Greek 
Mif^iifij.  There  are  j^everal  species,  Khrubs 
or  small  trets.  Wigiit  t^ives  Myrica  in- 
t*fgrifoIia,  and  M,  Nil«girica,  Fort  one  f^ays, 
the  Yang  mae,  of  Ciiina  appears  to  be  a 
sjK^cies  of  MjricH,  allied  to  the  Himalayan 
M.  aapldn,  noticed  by  Frazer,  Rojlo,  and 
oilier  writ<^r8.  The  Chinese  variety  is,  how- 
ever, much  fiiiperior  to  the  Indian,  Indeed 
be  believes  the  Chinese  have  lioth^  but  nsa 
the  Lidian  one  as  a  stock  for  gntfting  upon. 
There  in  a  very  larg*^  plantation  of  this  tree 
in  Chniitan,  on  the  bides  of  the  inland  hilU 
forming  striking  objects  on  the  bill  fiides. 
The  ticcsS  wtM-e  budhy.  round-headed,  and 
Irom  hCteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  loaded 
with  d^rk-red  fruit,  notuTdike,  at  first  sigh 
the  fruit  of  England'a  Arbntus,  altbou 
very  ditferently  formed  and  mnch  Jar^ 
He  observed  two  kinds,  one  w^ith  rod  frui 
and  the  other  with  fruiti  of  a  yellowia] 
colour  ;  graft^jd  planta  were  secured  for  Indii 
This  fine  fruit  will  no  doubt  Kuccced  admira- 
bly in  the  Himalaya,  for  already  there  is  a 
variety— far  inferior  indeed  to  tlie  Cliincwo 
kind,  but  yet  a  plant  recjniring  the  aante  soil 
and  ten^peratore — common  on  these  LillB.  It 
in  tLe  Kaiphul  of  the  hill- tribes  of  India* 
The  fine  variety  of  Yang-mae  is  grafted 
upon  the  wild  kind,  which  the  Chinese  call 
the  Ban  or  hill  variety  of  Myrica  finpida* 
The  properties  of  the  Bpeciee  are  of  no  groat 
importance;  the  fruits  of  M.  iotegrifolia, 
M.  «apidft  arc  eatcTL 

I^lyrica  itjlegtifobli,  £oi6.  Kli«S6jrit, 
I 
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MYRISTICA  CINKREA. 

•iisiica,   L.,  Virola,    Auhl.^   and    Knema, 
^r.   These  contain  48  spt^cicis.     The  ^^enns 
^rvnticA  iiiimbers  46  species,  29  inhabiting 
Moinccas,  Cocliin,  China,  Jav»i,  Ceylon, 
the    nltm-gaugetic   Peninsula  of  India; 
the  inti-H-^ngetic   Peninnnla    of  India; 
IB.  America;  '2,    Madagnscar;   1,  Aleppo; 
iMauritius ;  2,  Cllittagor«g ;  2,  the  Khafiaya 
Kmntaina;  and  2  Kew  Holland,     The  Nut- 
_  of  the  shnpSj   which    is   tht?  seed    of  AI. 
IcinalisT  i«  the  only  product    of  the   order 
liployed  officiuHlly.  Other  npecies  War  frnit 
it  may  be  employed  as   a   substitute^  but 
By    are    all    inferior  to  the   r^^al    oiieiir^l 
Ijrristicft.     Tbe  species  of  the  E.  Indies  we 
I  under : 
fyristicik  moscliata,  Thunh.,  Maluceaa, 
~,  Uorsfieldii,  Hprev^or ,  Cevlon,  Ji^vn, 
.  feomentosa,  TUunh^^  Uolucca^,  Mal»bar« 
I.  peltata,  Rotb.,  Moluccas. 

nygdahna,  WalL,  Moulmein. 
atftf  Bojph ,  Moluccas, 
viflora,  HoiPh.,  Molueoa«. 
I.  «pb«9rica,  }Vfd$.,  ^artabjm. 
*  BjtvGiiris,  Tcl/.,  Mauritius. 
T'oif^L  p.  JO, 
lYKlSTICA,  Specie3. 

Thouu-saa-ga,  Bciitf. 
Id  Tavoy,  a  lairge  tree,  used  in  boat  build- 

lYKISTICA,  Species, 

B¥HU.  I  Kunneeti,  Bu&M* 

tu  Tavoy,  a  large  tree,   Dsed  in  flooring 
ises, — j)y.  Walltch. 

ITRISTICA  AMYGDALINA,  Wall 

ag^-^a-ga,  Bliiu.  |  Wiidau'tmeg  tnj«,    £ng, 

There  are  on©  or   two  trees,  in   the  8ou- 
Iru  proTincea  of    TeDaasenco^   belonging 
aihe  geuQS  which    containa    the    natmeg. 
rutt  has  none  of  the  aroina  of   the  nut- 
bot  tbe  timber,  which  is  large,  is  nst^d 
%y  tlie  natives  m  houae   cuirpentry,     Griffitii 
'     only     one     f*pecies,     apparently,   he 
referable   to    Loartiro's    gennti    Kne- 
Wjiilich,  however^  met  with    two    and 
erred    both     to     Myristica- — A*,   i/twow. 
IL  pL  f/^.  ran,  h  p.  l'0-5. 
lYRlSTICA  CINEEEA. 

Jai  phal,         Mabr,  I  Jndakaia  ohettn,       Tbl, 
giuidikiii  loaram,      Tam.  |  Tadikuia  ohettu,  ,, 

I A  tall  and    straight   tree,    nsnallj  with   a 

an  bole  fonml  in   the  Bombay  green- wood 

Dgles  or  races,  above  and  below  the  ghata, 

16  not  sufficiently   cominun,    nor    found 

neraily    in    sil nations      easy     of    acoeafi, 

i  to  allow  of  its  being  nsod  for  household 

J^tjultural  purpoties.   The  wood  is  white 

bttred   and   compact.     In  Coimbatore,  ita 

tatraight  gruined,  close,  even  grained 
: '  V  md  of  fine  quality. — Drs,  Wi^fU 
: 


MYRISTICA  MOSCHATA. 

MYRISTICA  FATUA,  Hott^.  the  •*wild 
nntuieg  of  oonimeree.     Is  a  native  of  Banda 
Its  nuts  are  often    substituted    for    the  Tru« 
nutmeg.  M.  Fatua  Stoz.  is  a  native*  uf  Qnianafi 
W.    Indies,    Sunuam,   and  M,  Otoba,  Humbi 
of  New  Granada. 

MYEISTICA    HORSFrELDTI.     Spre^i^.^ 
Syn.  nf  Pvrrhosia  Horsfieldii^  Blume, 

MYHISTIOA  MOSCHATA.  Thau.  Roxbl 

M.  Aromattca,  Lum,  S4>ah. 
Tbe  fruit. 


j>ow7.*ut4eib, 

ZA*t«-pho, 

Jai-plial, 

Mu»kaaT*» 

Nnune^f 

Noix  HiiBcaifes, 

Mttflcadeftj 

Muf^katan  nufise, 

Nuco  muscada, 


A*i.  (  Nux«inn«diata,  Liit 

BVKU.  I  Myi*istjc:i  tiflicfnalis,  LAr^'l 
I  FtUa:  BtivvabpaU,MAt,AT4 


J(iwz*bewa, 
Jatapala, 
Fa,  j  AtoBcada, 
f,    I  Jadikj^, 
QkIL  j  Jaclikaia;  Jajt 
MiM>.  I  Jnti   phalamu, 
1 1.  I  Lavaogam, 

The  mace. 


AaAs. 


PfkhJ 

SAxa; 

Sp. 

Tam. 

KaiaTiL. 


H4LA1 


Hoonga-palii, 

MnciH  involuorum,    Lah 

Jaiipatn,  Saj«« 


Bisbaseb, 
Jytn», 
J  ae>putrif 

A  tree  with  amall,  pal©  yellow,  an«I  inodo- 
rous flowers,  Buccesstull^'  cuitivated  in  Smna- 
Tra,  Beocoalen,    and    Penang.     Th«    girth  i^ 
6  to  10   inches,    a   foot  above  lb**   gromio 
It  branchea  like  the  laurel  and    its   loftieal 
gprays  are  frequently    fifty    feet  liij^b,     Thj 
fruit  when  npeniog  reaenibles   a  pfach,  and" 
un    removing    tiie   cpit*arp    or    Heshy    outcjr 
rind,  is  a    spbencal  nutj  black,  damped  by  i 
tine    branching  aril,    of  a  vermihon  coloui 
wliich    is  the  umce    of   commerce,       Whc 
ripe  the   fr uvt  is    picked,    the  out<3r  pftrtn 
mc^vedt    the    nmce    taken    olTand   dried  in 
shallow  baskets  in  the  bu^D.     The  nut  con* 
t«ins    a    Tolatite,    aa    wt4l    as    a    fixed   oil^ 
The  wood  is  said  to  be  bard  and  close  grainedJ 
tlie  culture  of  tbe  nutmeg  tree  has  been  sue 
cesatully   cum  men  cod    both    at   Mergui  anj 
Maulmain.    Behind  tho  bill  at  Man  I  main,  th 
trees  appear    to  Ikrive  ;  and    at  Mergui 
trees  were  thriving.   Nutmeg  butter  18  pre^ 
pitred  by  beating  up  the    nutmegs,  enclosing 
the  paaw»  in  a  bag  and  exposing  it  U)  the  va»_ 
pour  of  water,  and  afterwitrdH  expressing  < 
tat  by  moaim  of  heated  plattja.     The  nutme 
tr©e  is  monoecioua  as  well  as  dioociuns>  but  i 
means  exist  of  diacoveiing  the  aexes,  bofor 
the  period  of  inflorescence,  is  known.     Upoj 
an  average,  the  nutoieg  tree  fruits  at  the  m£ 
of  seven  years,  and  iocTeases  in  produce  till 
the   flfteeurh   year»  and  is  said    to  con  tin  ug 
prolific   for  sixty   or   eighty   years.     Seve 
months  in  general  elapse  between  the  appean 
miiie  of  the  blossom  and  the  ripening  of  i 
fruit:  and   the  produce  of  one  bearing  tru 
with  another,  uudcr  good  calUvatiao,  in 


3iIYRMELE0N  GRAVIS. 

MYRISTICA  PARVIFLORA.  Rozh.  A 
tree  of  the  Molaccas. 

MYRISTICA  PELTATA,  Roxh,  P.  I.  Hi, 
j846  Mountains  of  the  Molaccau. 

MYRISTICA  SPICATA.  Roxb.  A  tree 
of  the  Moluccas.  No  part  of  the  tree  pos- 
sesses any  fragrance. — Itoxh,  Fl.  ind.  3,  ^). 
847. 

MYRISTICA  SPHiEROCARP  A.— iruW. 


^y-wai-thwio,  Bukh. 


rar. 


A  plant  of  Martaban — WalL  PI.  As 
p.  ttS5. 

MYRISTICA  SPURIA,  its  fruit,  in  the 
.  Archipelago,  is  substituted  for  the  true  nat- 


Thnnh, 
175. 


MYRISTICA  SYLVESTRIS,  Teff,  A 
j>1ant  of  the  Mauritius. 

MYRISTICA,     TOMEXTOSA 
Spreng,  p.  65 ;  /.  Grah  Cat,  B,  ^l.  p 

VI.  malabiEirica,  Lam.  \  5Ialo  nutmeg  tree,    Enfj' 

A  tree  of  the  ^[oluccas,  ^lalabur,  S.  Con- 
caQ.     Small  yellowish  flowers. 

The  fruit  is  downy,  its  substance  fleshy, 
ikiore  solid,  and  firm.  The  kernel  is  covered 
}yj  a  hard  shiell  provided  with  a  pale 
iirillus,  the  kernel  is  11  to  2  inches  louf^, 
elliptical,  the  parenehyme  devoid  of  mar- 
Idiug.  Its  odour  is  ^Veuk,  flavour  disagree- 
^Me,  The  mace  of  this  nutmeg  i6  distinguish- 
ed from  the  true  mace  by  being  formed  of 
tliree  or  four  regular  bands  united  at  the 
tfammit.  The  chemical  composition  of  the 
article  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  true  nut- 
jtneg,  but  the  oils  are  so  infenor  in  propor- 
tiou,-  that  the  **'  male"  nutmeg  is  but  of  lit  tie 
commercial  value  in  Penang,  its  fi  uit  is  nsed 
as  a  subbtitute  for  the  true  uutrnes^. — 
0*SlMUghuessy^  p.  637. 


MYRMICIDES. 

proceM  Miey  throw  up  the  ^and  and  gravel 
to  a  considerable  heiglit,  tho  suil  around  their 
cups  is  very  level.  They  often  throw  up 
a  parti(*,1e  of  s^ud  towards  any  adhering  in- 
sect, which,  by  rnoviug  the  ma.ss,  brings 
down  the  insect  wirh  it.  One  of  the  large 
black  ants  was  seen  to  full  into  one  of  the 
cups,  and  was  seized  by  the  ant  lion,  but  ita 
comi'ades  adhered  to  the  captive  to  release 
it. —  WalLei'  in  Tenne.nVs  Sketches  of  the  Nat. 
Uiat.  of  Ceylon,  p.  411. 

MYRMICIDES.  A  tribe  of  insects  com- 
prisitig  the  ants. 

The  genus  Attn,  comprises  6  species  of 
ants,  all  of  small  size,  having  a  sting,  two 
knot^  in  the.  first  segment  of  the  abdomen, 
anr43nn89  not  concealed  in  a  cleft,  tborax 
without  spines,  and  short  palpi. 

Atta  minuta,  Jerdon.  Worker,  barely  1-1 2tU 
of  an  inch  long,  head  oblong.  This  minute 
species  makes  a  temporary  nest  in  various 
situations,  in  any  empty  box,  between  the 
back  of  a  book  and  its  leaves,  even  among 
the  loose  pages  of  a  book,  in  an  empty  shell, 
(fee.  <fec.  Nothing  is  usedinit^  construction, 
a  shelter  from  the  light  merely  being  soaght 
for.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  numerous  iu  iu- 
dividuals,  one  wingless  female  is  generally 
found  in  the  nest.  It  is  very  common  iu 
the  Carnatic  and  most  parts  of  India,  but  not 
seen  in  Malabar.  It  appears  to  prefer  dead 
animal  matter  to  saccharine  or  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. 

Atta  destructor,  Jerdon.  Worker,  abottt 
1-lOth  of  an  inch  long,  head  oblong,  not  so 
long  in  proportion  as  iu  the  last ;  eyes  small, 
c(>lour  rufous,  abdomen  glossy  brown.  They 
live  in  holes  in  the  gnjuud,  or  iu  walls,  <feo.y 
and  are  very  numerous  in  individuals.  They 
prefer  animal  to  vegeUible  substances,  des- 
troying  dead    insects,    bird    skins,  <fcc.  &c., 
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ibe  ant-lions  of  India  whose  hirva  have 
earned  a  biid  renown  from  their  predaceous 
iBgenuity.  Ceylon  has,  at  least,  fuur  species, 
Dvliich  seem  peculiar  to  the  island,  viz., 
Falpares  contrarius,  Vtaiker,  Myrmeleou 
gravis,  TKoZ/cer,  M.dirus,  Walker. ^l.  barbarus. 
WaXker.  The  form  of  the  larvae  at  the 
lower  part  resembles  that  of  a  spider,  but 
the  head  is  armed  with  a  sharp  strong 
pair  of  claws.  They  excavate,  in  fields, 
g^ardens  and  roadways,  small  cup  shaped 
cavities,  with  exquisitely  smooth  edges  and 
sides,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  lurk, 
so  that  any  insect  approaching  near,  im- 
mediately ^ILs  below  to  the  ambush  and 
is  seized  and  destroyed.  Their  excavations 
are  iisoally  carried  on  at  night,  but  in  the 
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coniuiou  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  often  prove 
very  tioublesome  and  destructive  to  the 
naturiiilist. 


Atta  domicola,  /erJon. Worker,  about  l-6th 
of  an  inch  long,  head  oblong  ;  eyes  moderate 
frize,  head,  thoraix,  and  legs,  deep  red  brown, 
abdomen  blackish.  This  species  of  ant  does 
not  seem  to  be  common,  only  hitherto  pro- 
cured at  Nellore  in  a  hole  in  a  house  and 
only  one  kind  of  individual  seen. 

Attarufa, /e/<7c»«.  Worker,  l-8rh  to  l-6th 
of  an  inch  long,  head  short,  oblong;  eyes 
rather  small,  medial  ;  of  an  uniform  glossy 
rufous  colour,  with  the  end  of  the  abdomou 
somewhat  darker.  Warrior  variable,  about 
i-th  inch  long,  head  large,  very  square.  Femala 
about  7-2  Uh  uf  an  inch  long.     It  is  very 


MTROBOLON. 
l-6th  of  aa  inch  ;  head,  thorax,  legs  ab- 
dominal pedicles,  biick  red  ;  abdomen 
dauky,  dark  blue.  Tbis  very  cuiions  look- 
ing ant,  is  found  both  in  the  Carnabic  and 
Malabar,  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground  in  small 
Bocieties,  and  feeds  on  vegetable  secretions. 
It  moves  very  slowly. 

Mynnica  coeca,  Jerdon.  Ocodoma  ? 
Worker,  length  l-5ih  of  an  inch  ;  head, 
thorax,  and  legs  reddish  brown  ;  abdomen 
.  flossy  brown  ;  found  once  under  a  stone  in 
the  Wynaad. — Dr,  Jerdon  in  Madras  hit 
Bocieiy's  Journal.  A  brief  account  of  tJie 
Mynnica  Kirhii  as  found  in  Southern  India^ 
By  John  Shortt  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S.  in  Linnean. 

MYROBQLOX,  also  myi-abolam  and  my- 
rabalau.  The  substances  known  by  this  name 
are  the  fruits  of  several  East  Indian  trees, 
And  are  used  in  India  as  substitutes  for  galls. 
When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  pear  shaped,  deeply 
^wrinkled,  of  a  brownish,  yellow  colour,  and 
weighs  from  70  to  100  grains.  The  husk 
contfaus  the  whole  of  the  astringent  matter, 
some  mucilage,  and  a  brownish  yelhiw  co- 
louring substance,  which  is  used  in  India  for 
dyeing  yellow.  The  husk  is  usually  separat- 
od  by  bruising  the  nut,  which  it  encloses. 
The  tannin  of  myrobalans  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  galls.  Grallic  acid  is  present  in 
rather  large  proportion.  The  price  of  my- 
robalans in  June  1852  was  quoted  at  from 
5i,  to  lOZ.  per  ton;  8«.  to  12^.  the  cwt  Six 
kinds  of  Chebulic  myrobalans  all  known  as 
Helileh  are  used  in  India  Helilah-Zira,  the 
fruit  is  dried  when  just  fonne4,  and  the 
size  of  a  cummin  seed  or  Zirah.  H-i-Jawi, 
the  fruit  dried  when  the  size  of  a  jao,  or 
barley-corn.  H-i-Zingi,  the  fruit  dried  when 
of  a  larger  size  and  black  like  a  negro.  H-i- 
Chini,  larger  than  H-i-Zingi,  and  greenish. 
H-i-Asfar,.  the  fruit  near  maturity  and  yellow 
(Asfar).  H-i-E[abuli,the  fruit  at  full  maturity. 
Mature  Cabnl  myrobalans  sell  for  a  rupee 
a  piece  in  the  Bombay  market,  under  the 
name  of  Sarwar-i- Hindi. 

The  Unguent  corn  or  Myrobalan  of  Pliny, 
the  3«Xawof  of  Theophrastus  and  the  Greeks 
referred  to  a  species  of  Moringa,  probably 
M.  apt«ra  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  though  M. 
ptcrygosperma  has  been  named. 

The  Myrobalans  of  conmierce  yielded  by 
the  Terminalia  ohebula,  T.  beldri(^a  and  T. 
citrina  are  called  also  gallnuts  and  are  oval 
fruits  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  containing 
much  tannin  ;  hence,  they  are  useful  to  the 
tanner  as  well  as  to  the  dyer.  With  alum, 
this  fruit  yields  a  good  durable  yellow  ; 
and  with  salts  of  iron,  a  black  colour,  little 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  oak  galls.  The 
xuyrobolans  although  a  very  common  dyeing 


MTROliOLON. 
and  tanning  material  of  India  from  time  im^ 
memorial,  have  not  been  many  years  in^ 
troduced  into  European  commerce,  but  so  use- 
ful have  they  been  found,  that,  by  the  year 
1852,  they  had  become  a  very  important 
article  of  trade,  and  the  consumption  rose  to 
fully  2,000  tons  annually.  On  this  subject, 
the  Canara  Local  Committee,  writing  in  1855, 
observed  as  follows  ; — "  During  the  last 
season  a  sudden  demand  arose  for  the  gall- 
nut,  (myrobolan)  and  large  profits  were 
made  by  the  persons  who  collected  it  from 
the  jungles.  The  exports  for  five  years  had 
been  as  follows  :" — 


Fasly  1256.... 

Candies.  207  Mds.  3  Bs.  918 

]260.... 

380         i6      1,877 

l•261..., 

537         19     2,860 

1262.... 

530         17      2,614 

1263.... 

2,154           4      3,029 

In  1853-4  the  exports  from  Madras  were 
4145  cwt.  value  Rs.  8,447. 

All  the  three  myrobolon  trees  are  to  bo 
met  with  throughout  India.  In  Bengal  they 
grow  in  abundance.  In  Java,  we  are  told 
by  Buntius,  that  the  Dutch  were  in  the 
habit  of  employing  the  emblic  and  beleric 
sorts  daily  in  their  hospitals,  in  dysentenc, 
and  bilious  affections. 

Har  or  Harra,  from  Terminalia  chebula 
and  other  species,  threo  in  number,  comprise 
all  the  discarded  myrobolaas  of  the  old  phar- 
macopasas. 

The  myrobolans  as  brought  into  Cashmere 
from  Delhee  and  Harowtee,  Hindustan  and 
the  Dukhan,  are  of  four  kinds  namely, 

Gural  harra. — Astringent  and  purgative : 
used  in  mesalihs :  given  in  medicine  to 
children  :  four  seers  for  one  rnpce. 

Juwal  harra. — Used  in  the  same  way  : 
eight  seers  for  one  rupee. 

Chaipel  harra,  used  only  in  dyeing,  ten 
seers  for  one  rupee.  The  whole  are  much 
used  in  dyeing.  According  to  the  size  of 
the  myrobolan  its  value  augments,  so  that  a 
very  largo  one  may  be  worth  one  hundred 
rupees  or  more,  the  natives  believing  that 
the  very  large  ones  have  the  virtue  of  caus- 
ing purging  by  being  merely  retained  in  the 
hands.  The  Har  or  Harra,  savs  Dr.  Irvine, 
is  one  among  the  articles  of  the  native 
materia  medica  than  which  no  one  is  more 
vaunted.  It  is  considered  to  possess  won- 
derful general  deobstrueiit  and  purgative 
qualities,  Ac.,  &c.,  while  those  who  thus 
belaud  it,  are  apparently  not  aware  that  this 
is  the  chebulic  myroholan  (Terminalia  che- 
bula)  of  English  pharmacopceias  of  the  six- 
teenth century   and   long   since   deservi  " 
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MYRON.     Bee  Hydiidfle. 

MYROSPERMUM,  a  genus  of  planfs  b(s 
loTjgiiig  to  the  natui'al  order  Aniyridaceae. 
The  species  are  trees  with  dotted  leaves. 

MYROSPERMUM  PFRUIFBRUM. 

M}TOxylon  peniiferum,  Linn. 
This  tree  of  Central  America  is  supposed 
to  yield  the  Balsam  of  Peru.  The  aiticle 
known  in  commerce  as  Wliito  Balsam,  or 
myrrh  seed  or  qaiuiquiuo  is  made  from  tliis 
tree  and  from  M.  puboscens.  The  stem  hiis 
n  thick  smooth  straight  trunk  with  a  gnjy 
coar-^e  bark,  which  is  filled  with  resin.  This. 
bv  distillation  with  water,  yields  a  volatile 
oil ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  hardens,  and  it 
is  then  tei-med  Opobalsamnm  Siccum  The 
trne  Opobalsamum  aiid  Balsam  of  Tolu  is 
also  fcometimes  called  Opobalsamum. — Enq. 
Cyc. 

MYROSPERMUM  TOLUIFERUM,  bal- 
sam of  tola. 


MYRRH. 


Ar. 

BlKM. 
CillN. 


Wurr, 

Blulim-ran-dza, 
Wu-yuh, 

yanjr-ma-yoh,  „ 

3Iiirlie,  Dut.  Fr. 

BInr ;  Mor  of  Ex  ixx.  2;<. 
Uyrrhen,  Gkr. 

ICiiiurna:  Murra,        Gr. 
Bdl,  Hirabdl, 
Jdirrn, 


Kudu, 

The  mvrrh  of 


Mjrrha,  Lat. 

Myrrha  n^amini  rcsinaJjT. 
Ml  jr.  Malay.  Peks. 

Maiiisan  lebah,  ,, 

Mirra,  ^ 

Vola, 

Valati-polam 
Palendra-bo-lnm, 
Hixi)    I  Villey-boliirn, 
It.  Sp.  ,  Boiiutra-bolum, 


MYRRH. 

banks  of  the  Ha  wash.  Mr.  Johnstoi|-{TraV' 
i.  p.  249)  met  with  it  in  nearly  the  same 
locality.  Both  authors  describe' the  myrrh 
as  exuding  from  wounds  made  iii  iiie  bark, 
aud  say  that  it  is  collected  in  January  and 
March,bur.  chiefly  in  July  and  Angust,and  in 
small  quanties  at  other  times  of  the  year 
and  exchanged  for  tobacco  with  the  mer- 
olmnts  who  proceed  to  Heibera,  &c.,  whence 
it  is  export«(l  to  the  coast  of  Arabia. 

Myrrh  reaches  Europe  chiefly  from  Bom- 
Imy,  having  beea  impoi-ted  there  from  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  G'lfs.  It  used  for- 
merly to  be  obtained  also  from  Turk«'y. 
Khrenberg  and  Hemnch  f(mnd  a  small  tree 
in  Arabia  near  Gison,  on  the  borders  of 
Arabia  Felix,  from  off  which  they  coll»iCtcd 
some  very  tine  myrrh. 

The  Balessan  of  Bruce  was  found  by  him 
at  Aiuib,  }ind  said  t-o  extend  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb.  GerU)cli  found  it  at  Beder- 
liumin,  a  village  between  Mecca  and  J^Iedina. 
Korskal  found  his  Opobalsamum  at  Haes  iu 
Arabia  Felix.  At  Aden  it  is  called  Beshan. 
Dr.  Rr)th,  in  the  Appendix  to  Harris'  Abys- 
sinia (ii.  p.  J 44)  mentions  B.  Opobalsamum 
as  occurring  in  the  Adel  country  and  the 
I'oKT.  jungles  of  the  Ha  wash  along  with  the  Myrrh 
tree.     The  bark  when   wounded  exudes  the 


Bali.  J  A  V.  \ 


S\N8. 

Tam.  j 

»    i 

Tel. 


commerce  is  believed  to  be 


fragrant  Balm  of  Gilead  balsam,  which 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Palestine 
near  the  town  of  Jericho.  It  is  no  doubt 
possessed  of  stimnhint  properties. 

Jlahanwdcndron  wyrrha.    Dr.    Ehrenberg 


prodnccd  from  several  tiee*,  Balsamodendron  I  collected  from  off  this  tree  very  fine  myrrh 
gileadense  Kntith,  the  Balessan  of  Bruce  and  |  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix.  It  is  stated  in 
a  synonym  of  Amyris  opobMlsanmm,  Forskal,  |  the  Appen<lix  to  Harris'  Abyssinia  (ii.  414.) 


and  of  Balsamodendron  opobalsamum. 


that   the    **  Balsamodendron   myrrha    (Kar- 


The  Balsamodendron  mviTha  of  Kceff.  the  I  ^^^^  '^^  ^^^  natives)  grows  on  the  borders  of 

identical    ^^"^^^  '^"^    ^"  ^^^^  j«»K^e  of  the  Hawash,  and 


Karbeta  of  the  natives,  seemingly 
with  B.  Kiia   of  Mr.  Brown's  AhSS. 


n  the  Adel  desert.    The  resin »»U8  gum  called 
Hof'ali  is  collected  for  exportation. 

B.  Opnh'ihamuvi  (Bfshavi)  grows  com- 
monly with  the  former,  and  grows  eveii  at 
Cape  Aden." 

Mr.    Johnston,    says    *'  there    are   in    the 

coantry    of  Adel   two   varieties,   one  a  low, 

thorny,    i-agged-looking    trei»,    with    bright 

green   leases,     trifoliate,    and     an    undnlat- 

as    exported    from    the  coast    of  i  ing  edge,  is  that   which   has  been  de>?cribi»d 

that    is,   the    modem    Berbera.  I  by    Khrenberg.     This     produces   the   finest 

:* 11 —  V — 1.; kind    of  Mvrrh    in   onr    shoi)s.     This    may 

be  either  B.  Myn-ha  or  one  of  the  forms 
of  B.  Opobalsamum.  The  other  is  a 
more  leafy  t»^e,  i^-ith  the  af}pearance  of 
the  hawthorn,  having  the  same  largely 
serrated,  dark-green  leaves,  growing  in 
bunches  of  four  dr  five,  springing  by  several 
leaf-stalks    from    a    common    centre.     '^' 


Myrrh  is  mentioned     in    Gen.  xxxvii.    v. 
25,  and  in  Exod.  xxx.    23,  by  the   name   of  | 
Mor  or  Mnr.     The   Greeks   called     it  /ivppa,  | 
and  also    l^ivpva.     Herodotus  mentions  it  as  , 
prodoced  in   the  south    with    Fi-ankin cense,  I 
Ac.       I)ioscori(ies    states  the  variety  iralled 
'J'roglodytica  to  be  the  best.     In  the  Periphis  ' 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Arrian  mentions  myrrh  with 
olibanum 
Barbaria, 

Brace  learnt  that  it  as  well  a.3  Frankincense, 
wai  produced,  in  the  (country  behind 
Azab,  or  in  that  of  the  Dankali.  The  em- 
bassy to  Abyssinia  under  Major  Harris  niet 
with  it  on  the  hills,  in  the  comparatively  flat 
country  T^hich  extends  from  Abyssinia  to 
the  Red  Sea,  near  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Wandeb,  or  from  the  Doomi   Vall(»y  to   the 
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fi^iwcrn^are  Bmall,  of  a  light-green  ooloiir, 

hanginfjin  pairs  beneath  the  leaves.  The  fruit 
when  npe  easily  throws  oil*  the  dry  shell  in 
two  pieces^  and  tbi5  two  Reeds  it  contains 
ej*captj.  The  outer  bark  is  thin,  transparent, 
atut  easily  detached  ;  the  inner,  thick,  woody. 
When  wounded,  a  yellow  turbid  fluid  (the 
gum-ruvrrh)  immediately  makes  its  appear- 
anee.  Naturally,  the  gum  exudes  from  cracks 
ill  thL*  bark  of  the  trunk  near  the  root,  and 
flows  freely  upon  the  stones  immediately 
underneath.  Artificially,  it  ia  obtained  by 
brnise«  made  with  stones." 

liti Im tmoden d ran  A fncuf 71  Amott. — Hen de- 
Inria  africaua,  Guill.  et.  Per.  tirsfc  found  on 
the  west  of  Africa^  occurs  also  in  the  Abys* 
fcniia?!  colleetion,  having  been  found  in 
the  fl^^t  country  of  the  Adel.  Mr.  Jolmston 
Jmmeiliately  recognized  it  as  one  of  the 
trees  yielding  gum-resin.  The  leaflets  ai^ 
like  those  of'  B.  K«n,  Br.  It  yields 
AfricHu  Bdellium,  or  that  imported  into 
France  from  Guinea  and  the  Sene^^al,  nccord- 
jng  to  M.  Porrottet,  M.  Adrinson  mentions 
jt  by  the  Senegal  name  of  Niotoiit  ns  pro. 
clucincr  Bdellium.  It  may  also  yield  the 
BdcHium  which  is  exported  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  Dr.  MalcoJmsou  wi*ote  to  1 
I>r.  Boyle  that  '*  bdellium  is  produced  in  1 
Africa  by  a  tree  similar  to  thtj  myrtle;  none 
IS  obtained  in  Arnbia,  it  is  very  similar  to 
myrrh,  ami  .^ometiujes  sold  for  it." 

Otic  kind  of  bdellium  is  produced  iu  Italia, 
which  Dr.  Royle  wa«  informed  is  yielded 
by  a  tree  called  goognl  by  the  natives 
fttid  which  is  the  Amyria  oornmiphora 
Mo.rb,  refeiTed  by  Messrs*  Wight  and 
^**nott  to  'BaUamodendrou  Dr.  Walke»\ 
in  his  account  of  the  drnjys  produced 
near  Auronsabad,  states  **  a  gum^i^cMin, 
Crtlled  l.y  the  natives  goognol,  is  produced 
^  H  tree  (Dr.  W.  calls  it  Amyris  bdellium  ? 
i^o^fc.)  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
timber,  a  town  twenty  miles  to  the  westward 
c*  Aurungahad.  Koxburgb  imagined  that 
*jooguoi  wna  identicfil  with  Myrrb." 

Myrrh  is  generally  in  pieces  of  irregular 
lorm  jiTjd  ^i2e,  formed  apparently  by  ag- 
gUaniated  tears,  dry,  and  covered  with 
ft  ntiG  dust,  commonly  of  a  reddish-brown 
coloiir  ;  brittle,  fracture  irregular,  conchoidal, 
fihunng  with  the  surface  apparently  dotted 
^nb  voUitile  oil,  often  varied,  with  opaqae» 
^'hitisb,  semiLnrcular  marks;  the  smaller 
P10O6S  angular  shining,  somi-irflnsparetit; 
"*se  bitter  aud  aromatic,  the  smell  ptn^uHar 
ftiAd  bulfeamicv  specimens  bruught  by  the 
have  gi'aDDlai*fragmcot& 
^^b   tear»;-and   some   of  a 

•^^'y  ^\inx  wbiiisb^  colour  muy  bo  seen  on 
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the  same  piece  of  bttrlr  with  ovtltoirji 
ed  myrrh.     Specimens  whicli  Imve 
ejLpoeed   to   the    air,    are     durkttr 
moister,  acd  df  a  more  poirerCoi  and 
able  smelL 

ItkJian  F  ncs  solii  f«iri 

considered  n  i   of  ravf 

18    in  roundish    ptecrH«     ot    a  dall 
colour,  more  mobt  tlian  myrrb^  tuid  1 
tie  Hke  it,  softetiing  tivrm    wtUi  the 
tbe  hand ;  bitt«r  and  a  littla  acrid 
with  a   less  agreeable  odour.      }t  ofW 
portions  of  the  birch-like  bark  adluiriiigt 

Tbe  sort  met  with    ici    India,   ami  f 
from  the  Arabian   aud    Afrtean 
large  opaque  pieces,  generally 
a    brownish     white     powder.       Ati 
kind    of  myrrb,    iertnod  io   India  B] 
is    also    imporlxjd    from    the     abon* 
It  has  a  grtat  reserohTr.r.cn    in  hMHn 
which     it     lA      not 
Myrrh     is  h*r^cdy    1 

and     is    chicHy    rt5-ex  ported     to     l^ai 
Myrrh    has    long     bcon    iu     rc[)aft#  fu 
fevere    iu      Europe,     and      oocasiod^Uj 
agut^  Dr.  Kirk  found  it  veiy  us^foi  ia  1 
typhoid  state    which   in    lodia  it   freqi 
the  second    stage    of   paroxysmal    fa 
also  in  the  low  ady^nciiic   fever  of  ja 
Arabia    thi^rc    is     ati    inferior     kii«d'^ 
*  baisa  bol,**  or  '*  hebbakhadc/*  by  thai 
muli.       Piiny   says    that     in     bia  tioM! 
differervt   kinds  of  myiTh  grew    in  Arib 
he  says  myrrb   wns   otten    adciliczaud 
mastic.      In   IndiA,     I  here    ts    a 
having    the  eJusest    re^emblaiite   to 
wbieb  is  imported    into    i^t'l  Ln.At; 
rope  Jis  ItidiuTi  myrrh.      T 
closely    to    referable,  if    . 
fers  from,   bdcUinns ;   it  tb 

fore,  thai  it  is  what  in  Iti.ii^*  n>  t^;;  -t^u  Ipj  \ 
name  of  googul  (moogl  of  ike  Arabta&iV^ 
it  fortos  tha  bdellium    of  'oe,  1 

sembles  an  inferior  kind  ,  m 

bdelliam  is  ff'  'v  dc&c:ibtuito  ' 

it  is  alsij  the  I  ^  of   tbo  aac 

apficar    from     the     t^orsiati     natbon 
budleyoon  and  niadilcoon  aft  the  Q? 
of  moogl.     Turkey  myrrh  is 
tinest^  the  East  Indian    t>6tctg    ihm  i 
quality,    it    i&  employed    tnedicinallyt  ■» " 
dentifrice^  and  in  tbo    preparatnm   ol 
gating  pastilea. — McOtdiock.    F^nlk 
Ann.    Mtfd.    Sd.   for     April,     *  "^ 
Foioell  Hand  Botil\    vol,  J.  p 

Dmrif  Ihsfnl  I  Foale,  SLafi  ' 

See  Amyris  ;  ij;ij 

MHllHHA,  L. 
MVRRHE,Fa.  Uyvth. 


MYRTACEiE. 
MYRRHEN,  Gkr.  Myrrh. 

MYRRHIS  ODORATA,  Svvcet  scented 
im'iTh,  the  mnrris  of  Dioscuri des  and 
Mynhis  of  pliny. 

MYRRH  SEED,  or  White  Balsam,  a 
ptenaration  from  Balsam  of  Peni,  now 
called  qninquino.  Balsam  of  Pern  is 
supposed  to  be  got  from  tlie  Myrospermnm 
peruif'ernm  of  CentrHl  Ainerica,  and  the 
white  Balsam  of  commerce  is  made  from  it. 
White  Balsam,  or  Myrrh  seed,  or  quinqnino 
is  also  obtained  from  the  M.  pubescens. 

MYRSINACE^,  LiwU.  an  ordtr  of 
plants  comprising  9  Gen.  162  sp.  comprising 
2  -^giceras;  13  Myrcinc;  1  Badula;  54 
Ardisia;  13  Embelia;  2  Corepetalum;  2 
Samara;  14  MsBsa;  1  Oncitius.  Most  of 
them  inhabit  the  Himalaya,  the  mountains  of 
Assam,  the  Khassya,  Ci rears,  N»^ilghenies, 
3Ialayana  and  Java  :  properties  little  known. 

MYRSINE  AFRICAN  A. 


Bai -baring, 
Baring, 


Ar. 


Bimak-kabuli, 
Babrang, 


Hind. 


A  plant  of  ICaghan.  Its  gum  is  consider- 
ed by  hindoo  practitioners  to  be  a  warm 
remedy,  used  for  dysmenorrhsea. — Cleglioim.^ s 
Punjab  Report.  FoivelVs  Handbook^  vol.  i. 
p.  369. 

MYRTACE^,  the  myrtle  tribe  of  plants 
or  myrtle  blooms,  comprises  45  genera,  wir.li 
670  spetnes,  principally  belonging  to  S. 
America,  N.  Holland,  the  South  Sea  Islands 
and  the  E.  Indies.  In  the  last  are  the  fol- 
lowing genera  and  species, 

110  Eugenia 
13  RhoflftiT.nia 
2  Glaphyria 
2  Myrtus 


2  Melaleuca 

3  Metrosideros 
I  Fabricia 
1  Backea 
3  Sonneratia 


1  Nelitris 
1  Paid  i  am 
1  Jossinia  ? 
1  Myrtus 
1  Monoxera 


Melaleuca  cnjuputi,  Rorh.  Moluccas 

„    lc>uco<)endron,  Linn.  Moluccas,  Malacca 
„    nodosunij  8m   N.  Holland 
^,    viridiflora,  Qcnin.  Singapore 

Callistemon  Uncaris,  D.  d  N.  Holland 
„    microstachyum,  Lindl,        „ 
„    loplianthus,  Swt.  „ 

„    Viridifloros,  D.  C. 
„    §pecioeui,        ^ 

Metrosideros  verus, /?ump7i.  Ambojna,  Java 

Nelitris  paniculata,  Lindl.  Penang 

Bseckia  fratesceos,  Linn,  China,  Malacca 

Psidium  pumilnm,  Vald.  Ceylon,  Moluccas 
„    catleyanum,  Sahine.  China 
„     pyrifenim,  Linn.  W.  Indies 
„    cordatum,  Sims.  Ouadaloupe 
,,    pomiferum,  Linn.  W.  Indies,  Mexico,  Tropica) 

America 
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Psidium  guineense,  Swz.  W.  Indies  ^ 

n     polycarpon,  Laiuh.  Trinidad 

Jossinia  buxifoUa,  J).  C.  Bourbon 
„    roettpiloidei,     ,,  „ 

„    lucida,  „     Mauritius 

Myrtus  communis,  Linn 
„     tomeutosa.  Ait.    China,  Cocliin-Chinai  Pe.ijanj?, 
Singapore,  Neilgherri^s. 
„     melastonioidos,  Cunn. — ? 

Fimenta  vulgaris.  Lhidl.  Jamaica 
„     acris,  Wiyht.  „ 

Eugenia  bracteata,  Rnxh.  Ceylon,  Pen  of  India 
„     michelii,  Lam.   Bi-azil 
„     frajn^ns,  Willd.  Jamaica. 
„     caryophyllata,  Willd.  Pftninsnla. 

Jambosa  jambos,  L.,  Pen.  of  India,  Bengal,  Sirmoor* 
„     forniosa,  Wall.  Moulmcin 
„    a^^uea,  Roxh.  Moluccas 

Var  (a)  rhodocarpa,  rose  coloured 
„    (b)  loucocarpa,  white         „ 

Jambosa  lanceaefolia,  Rorh.  Silhet 

„  malaccensis,  Livn.  Moluccas 

„  purpurea,  Roxb.  Malay  Islands 

„  ternifuHa,     „     Chittn^ong 

„  amplexicaulis,  Roxb.  Chittagong 

„  alba,  Roxb.  Malay  Islands 

„  polypetala,  Wall "  ChittJigong,  Silhet 

„  laurit\>Ha  Roxb. ? 

Jambosa  bifaria,  Coleb.  Khassya. 
„     disticha,  D  C.  Jamaica 

Caryophyllus  caryophyllata,  Thtmb.    Moluccas.  Cey- 
lon. P.  of   India  and  Malacca,  Mauri- 
tius, Bourbon,  Cayenne 
„     claviflora,  Roxb.  Chittagong 
„     oblata,  „  „ 

„    pulchella,     „         Moluccas,  Penang.  Malacca 

Tavoy,  Moulmain' 

Syzygium  myrtifolia.  Roxb.  Singapore,  !!>umatra 

„  o\cmHr,  Wifjht ? 

„  jambolnna.  Lam.  Moluccas,  British  India 

„  raryophyllifolia,  Roxb.  Bengal 

„  frulic«»8a,  Roxb.  Chittagong 

„  btilsamea,  Wall.  Assam 

„  operculatT,  Roxb.  Mohiccas  • 

„  tetmgona,  Wight.  Silhet 

„  rul^ens,  Roxh.  Chittagong 

„  inophylla,  Roxb.  Sumatra 

„  lonchophylla,  lAnn.  Silhet 

„  acuminata,  Roxb.  Moluccas 

„  bmchiata,      .,  „ 

„  venusta,         „        Tipperah 

„  macrocar]>a,   „        ChitUigong 

Sonneratia  acida,  D.  C.    Indus  Delta,  Salsette,  Sun* 
derbnn.Pegu,  Malayana,  Penang,  Singapore. 
„    apetaU,  Bvch.  Bombay,  Sundcrbnns 

Pnnica  granatnm,  Linn.  AH  £.  Indies 
„     nana,  Linn 

Among  the  table-fruits  of  the  tropics  are 
the  gnava,  yielded  by  different  species  of 
Psidium  ;  the  rose-apple  and  jamrosacll*, 
produced  by  Eugenia  malacenais  and  E. 
jambos.   Cloves  are  the  flower- buda  of  Caiyo- 
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plivllu^- ammMticUH;  and  allspice  is  tW 
ciried  berrios  of  Ea^enia  yiunetiia,  plnntri 
bolop^ntf  to  the  ^ame  set  tion  of  ihe  Myti*- 
tncete  «8  th«  coinnion  myrtlt? ;  tlm  »%roaiaf  ic 
frnirs  of  the  myrtle  were  indt^ed  ostd  ns  a 
t$piet$  hehive  clov^es  and  JiiLspice  bt»**atne  corn- 
T\if*n.  Puiiicri  L't'«ns«trttij,  the  pornei>r*M»t{^*'<5 
tree»  is  temurkafale  for  iin  tdniost  t^^tal  aVjswnce 
of  aromatit*  qiialirirti  uiid  disft*rKled  mi  iiinch 
aitt»r  thv,  flower  hiis  fB.IUm  off,  rfmt  the  fruit 
in  ijothins  hut  a  CHlltJcriori  of  cavittes  lid«id 
vvitfi  8eeds^  arid  huvicignd  Apptireiit  relation 
ta  each  uther* 

CalyptitiTrtheg  carynphylJatji,  h  a  luUive  of 
Jftifiaica^  Cnbi,  and  Ceylon.  Tlie  hark  is 
compact-,  ve«y  hard  bm  btit'ltj,  fomul  in  mm- 
nierc^  in  ^ ticks  com pusud  ofpifei«i  rolled  one 
within  rht^  other,  ut'  dt*ep  biowu  colour,  *tnd 
grtjylah  vvliire  epidermiK ;  theodotlrin  stronj^ly 
thni  of  the  clovej  taste  aromatic,  liot  and 
hharp^  sli^daly  bitrer  and  asirLngwnfc.  it 
coniainw  r.untiic  acid,  resin »  and  es^eittial  oil, 
and  idemph»yed  chiefly  as  a  spice. 

Caryopliyllufi  aronuiticna,  the  clovo-tree, 
\h  a  native  of  the  ^loluccn  Inlands.  It  iti  a 
DKpderately  nized  trt'e.  The  cloves  of  the 
hliops  aro  tile  dried  compressed  flower-bads. 
— Roxh.  FL  luJiC'i  VoujL  0*Sht{Uijhnemf  Bt*n» 
fjal    Dvipet (if alary    p,    331.    Ho^jfj,      V^ign table 

MYRTU.S  ACRfS.  Sw.  M  Aromaiic-a, 
pQu\  and  M-  ( 'ary  tipliyllata,  J  acq,  ai*a  syns. 
of  Eugenia  ncrls,  Wt'fjht. 

MYRTaRRRACTEATA,  irUlde.  Syn  of 
Eugenui  bi^acteara,  Roxb.  W.  and  A. 

IVfYRl'UR  CARYOPHYIJJT^,    Sprentf. 
Syn  of  EiTgunia  caryophyllata, — Tliun* 

]trYRTU8  COMMUNIS,  /..  D,  (7.  Hi^rb. , 


A«s;  Asbiri;  Mumd,    Ar. 

Ismat ;  IstVrein,  „ 

Belatt  mehndi.         Bir.Tti. 

Commoa  myrtle,       Ekg, 

Myrtle, 

Mursinc  Or.  of  Hipp. 

and  biosc, 
Vilaiti  Memb,         Hind. 


Barg-i-muTiid, 
Murad, 

Hah'hul, 
Httb'-uha«, 


Viins. 


The  myrtle  ir  a  native  of  Ahia  ]\Iinor  and 
south  of  Enrope,  it  as^nnic**  fclto  slirubby  or 
arborescent  ft^rru  aecorditig  to  rhe  hifitude. 
The  plant  in  all  it**  part*  is  most  agreeably 
perfiimed,  1<J  lbs.  of  the  leaves  ullVnd  abi»ai  a 
drachm  <>f  yellow  essential  oil  of  most  de- 
lightftil  fras^rairce.  The  berries  wore  employ- 
ed by  the  Romans  a»  a  itpice,  Tht?  TnscatiH 
^Ul  M»e  then  I  and  thuy  al«o  prepare  from  the 
berries  a  kJnd  of  wine  called  Hjnaia- 
A    diBUUed    water    prepared    from 
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alt    ptirU  of    the    blmtii  u  emiiUifol  «/! 

cosmetic,    and    CttUed     Ki      ■'  \\ 

Krern.*h  pt^rfafubr:*.     The    i  i 

t.ierebriil   i '"  ,    for   Au 

intevnal   i  ;s,  unci 

h-ti-hb-ul-us^    Li*uu»^b     f 
fi  ait  of  thti  niyrtlt.%    np 
t.lio  nmall  fruit  of  some   o  i 
idc^ntititid  with  ccftniuty. 
well    by   layi'r.s,   ami   even   c  ; 
qiiiraacaruful  jiraniii^,  *%tid    a 
all  the   loavt-K,   «u  which    in- 
pnisited  larvae  must  Im  ruaifsv. 
J  will  lo^e   its  verdure  lind  ii^A  i 
ti*i»ctiven4?«4s    iif    ^**^      ,  .  ...  .- 
f^iuiJhtf^    p,    76- 
JUtiiii  to  Aiattt*-ur  tnu^ii  jh 
Ftuijnb  pLiktif, 

MYRTUS  COROMAN 
and  M.  Heyri^i,  Spr.  »%l»o  Jn 
M.  litfcoraiia  R^ixh,   and  M.  rti- 
are  syus,  of  Engenia  briKTieaiAt  z\   ' 

MYRrUS  CUMIXL    Uhh.  ^ru  .^^  M 
genia  jambol&na.  hnm.  &omb 

MYRTUS  PIMEXTA^VHr 
M.  pimenta  LiN.  .Hr«  sytrs   ^.f    ' 

MYRTUS    TOAlKXroSA    AJ.    fl 

W.amlA.  Iltu'h.  ii,  498, 

A  plant  of   Cbinii»     C 
1*1  terrier,  Penan  g.  8in|^%pr 
coloured,   wit.h   uri*ii»ori    btfliiii 
eaten  on  tlio  Netlgherrie%.      It  i.  ., 
nhnib,   and    has    beeti    fcktmd    ir> 
agiAinHt    walU   ia   tbci  aouUi    n**  • 
Un^iKb.  t'l  tudka   iL  p.  40a   I 

MYSOLE.  a    larj?o    isWia   ut  th«>  iwa^in j 
'  Archipelago,  in  the   I'ltt  Pa-««ae>< 
I  E.  and  VV,  i2  miles  and  abooi  J 

MYSORE,  Maisnr  i>r  MnYii^hwar^  •  I 

I  dom    rn    tlie    pooiusuU      of    fadia^    «»kli 
I  hindu    Maharajah    H'hi>:«e     t#»rrU4Wti» 

A.    D.   1831,  tinve  hmsn  n-ir.r.M.^*.»«^ 

CommissMiuer,     It  wna    n 

All,  a  m^thomedart  <;at«iiisr, 

when  hh  sou,    Tipp.»o,  le 

fttorm   of  Ser' • 

restored  to  a  < 

loign.     That  i 

paled    the     cu 

Lord  W.  r 

frequent  i 

UppoiMTrii     :.,j-      I'- 

died  o..iluluna  iLi  1 II 

he  adopted  a  bucoesaar'  who^ 


I  liiHi,  **mtMf  < 
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will  take  the  Government  into  his  hands. 
Mysore  is  a  table  land  from  2,^00  to  3,000 
ieet  above  the  sea,  fed  by  the  Taugn,  tbe 
Budra  and  Cavery  riverg.  Bangalore,  M^ysore 
and  Seringapatam'are  its  chief  towns*  The 
pdjjealojjy  of  this  family  is  traced  from  the 
Tfcdu  line  of  Chandra  van  *^a,  I'he  first  in 
,1  K^Titic  history  isTimma  Raja  Vadyar  son 
vi  U'-tta,  A.  D/l5t30,  and  the  dyoasty  raled 
oatiJ  A.  D.  1767.  When  Mysore  wa?*  des- 
troyed by  Hyder  AU  and  tVie  rajah  Oharaa- 
Wi%  Vadyar  dethroned*  but  the  lato  sove- 
reign, Krishna  Raja  Vadyar,  was  restored 
by  the  Biitish  in  17t>0.  The  teakwood 
used  by  the  CommisBari^it,  and  furnished  to 
tiie  Ordnance  Department  in  tbe  Mysore 
country,  was,  nntil  about  A.  D,  1830,  sup- 
plied entirely  from  the  ^lysore  forests,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shemoogah,  The  jangle  how* 
evelr  was  much  thinned  towards  1S41,  and 
supplies  were  got  from  HuUihal,  from  which 
to  Bangalore  is  about  170  milea ;  tbe  roads 
are  tolerably  good,  tbe  forest  is  distant  from 
tke  yillBge  about  15  miles.  Sbeep  of  the 
(eiino  breed  were  introdaoed  into  Mysore 
Sir  Mark  Cubbon.  The  coat  is  of 
rool,  and  the  article  manufactured  from  it 
snperior.  A  quantity  of  wool  that  was 
entbome  to  test  the  market  value  attracted 
\ie  marked  attention  of  the  mercantile  com- 
aunity.  The  principal  difficulty  appeared  to 
» the  cleansing  the  Eeece  from  the  penetrat- 
_  spear  grasses,  with  which  the  pastures  of 
Dothera  India  abound.  Colonel  Onslow 
wA&o  sent  homo  some  specimens  of  cotton  to 
the  same  Chamber,  who  reported  very  favour- 
ably of  it,  and  put  upon  it  very  high  prices. 
A  sample  of  My  sure  gamboge,  was  sent  to  Dr, 
loyle,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  identical 
rith  the  gamboge  of  Siam,  The  cofiee  is 
tery  fine,  and  a  price  is  obtained  for  it  in 
England  neai'ly  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
locha.  It  in  carried  through  the  ghautSp 
Mangalore,  Fi-aserpet  is  situated  on  the 
Dad  to  Mysore  from  Metcara,  and  it  is  also 
~|  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  river 
^auvery  runs  past  Fi*aserpet,  and  forms  the 
Onndary  between  Coorg  and  Mysore. 
The  great  central  table  land  of  tbe  pen- 
asula  of  India  includes  lilysore,  the  Bara* 
aahalt  the  Ceded  Districts  (Bellary  and ! 
iddapah),  BaraT)  Hyderabad,  the  Suutbem  | 
[ahratta  country,  and  the  four  Bombay  col-  I 
ctorates  in  the  western  Deccan,  The  whole 
f  these  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rts  immediately  bordering  on  the  ghauts, 
insist  of  a  v&st  undulating  plain  of  various 
keight,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  trees, 
except  close  to  villages  and  towns,  and  with 
but  little  low  jungle'  Here  and  there  low 
im&ges  of  hills  appear,  aud  isolated  rock^,  or 
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droogs,  mostly  bare,  others  covered  fiith  low 
brushwood.  Towards  the  north  and  west 
large  steppes  occur,  and  the  country  is  more 
broken  by  hills  ami  ravines  than  in  the 
southern  part.  Hero  too  we  have  greater 
abundanee  of  low  junijle,  and  even  stunted 
treen,  and  in  many  of  the  nivtnes  wood 
aboundv^.  Considerable  tracts  of  long  gras**^ 
or  ^rumnahs'  occur  here  and  there,  e^peci* 
ally  towards  the  more  northern  portion.  The 
whole  of  this  district  was  formerly  named 
the  Deccan  meaning  tiio  south. 

Hyder  AH  brnugttt  Mysore  proper,  Coorg 
with  the  Carnatic  and  much  of  the  I>ekha« 
under  subjugation,  and  was  at  the  height  of 
his  successes  when  ChumHnj  the  titular  rnler 
died.  Up  to  this  timo  Hyder  Ali  hiid  pro- 
fessed to  rule  Jifysore  in  behalf  of  tbe  hin- 
du  rajah,  and^  every  Dassara,  Chum  Haj  ap- 
peared before  the  people  in  the  state  balcony, 
seated  on  an  ivory  throne,  Hyder  Ali  being 
present  as  Coramander-iu.Chief  and  Minis- 
ter, but  he  selected  a  successor,  also  named 
Chum  Raj,  from  amongst  the  collatei-al  rela- 
tions*, and  Hyder  continuctl  to  role  in  reality 
until  his  death,  on  the  7th  December  1 782. 

The  climate  of  Bangalore  or  South  Eas- 
tern Division  of  Mysore,  is  favorable  to  Eu- 
ropeans. The  thermometer  rarely  rises  abovtj 
90  degrees,  and  the  nights  all  the  year  round 
are  cool  and  refreshing.  The  elevalion  of 
the  Chittledroog  or  North  Eastern  di^isiou 
is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Bangalore.  In 
climate  it  is  similar,  but  the  temperature 
must  be  higher;  even  for  natives,  this  divisiou 
is  not  considered  so  healthy  as  Bangalore, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  hills  being  feverish 
The  South  Eastern  division  called  Astagram, 
is  very  different  in  every  respect  from  the 
two  first  named  divisions.  Its  southern  and 
western  parts  ai*e  covered  with  fino  jungle 
extending  to  the  slopes  of  tlio  western  ghats 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  base  of  tbe 
Neilgherry  Hills  on  the  other.  There  is 
more  rain  aud  it  is  hotter  in  this  division 
than  in  Bangalore;  fever  prevails  during 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  hot  on  the  whole 
the  climate  is  generally  a  healthy  one. 
The  Nugger  division  to  the  north  of 
Astagram  possesses  an  elevation  generally 
from  2,000  to  2,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  but  there  are  some  paints  especially  thu 
Bababooden  Hills  which  rise  above  6,000  fe»  i 
Theopen country  h  described  as  healthy  whs! 
the  western  half  in  more  or  less  the  revere  ^ 
Two  talooks  in  tbi^  division  are  said  to  h^^ 
highei*  and  healthier  than  other  parts.  They 
are  called  Wustara  and  Chikmoogloor,  aod 
there  are  a  good  many  fiituations  in  thim 
>vhere    Earopear  M   settle    v'  '         .y 

probability  of  .    good   hi.-  'a 
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145  miles,  W.  25  miles,  S.  W.  180  miles  into 
&e  "Oolf  of  Cambay,  length  850  miles.  It 
receives  the  Amaos  90,  Mi&nehan  55  miles. 
[tfi  navigaUe  foB  15  miles  from  its  moath. 
▲t  50  miles  up  100  yards  wide. 

^MYTHOLOGY.  All  the  Aryan  races  have 
ft  eomplicated  mythology,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Semitic  races.  The  latter 
have  El,  stron^^ ;  Bel  or  Baal,  Lord ;  Adonis 
Lord ;  Shet,  Master ;  Molocb,  Kiug ;  Bam 
iuid  Rimmon,  the  Exalted ;  and  other  simi- 
lar terms  for  their  deities.  The  Aryans,  on 
the  contrary,  have  Zens,  the  sky ;  Phoebos, 
A.pollo,  the  snu ;  Neptnne,  the  sea ;  Mars, 
^ar ;  Yenns,  beaaty,  &c.  Max  Mailer  has 
eery  ingenionsly  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
diflercnce  by  the  different  character  of  the 
language  in  these  two  races. 

Hinda  mytbolo^^y  accords  precisely  with 
the  Greek  in  sendiug  the  souls  of  the  dead 
to  receive  judgmeut,  aud  according  to  the 
sentence  of  their  judge  tbey  are  tbence 
conveyed  to  Tartarus  or  Elysium,  to  Naraka 
or  Swerga,  accordiug  to  their  evil  or  good 
deeds. 

Grecian  mythoIo;:fy  is  largely  mixed  up 
with  the  mythology  of  I/^diii, — the  Ceres  of 
Greece  has  the  Lakshmi  of  ludia,  Eros  of 
Greece  is  tho  Indian  Kama,  Yama  or  Dhar- 
inarajah  ij?  iho  Grecian  Pluto — tho  Grecian 
Dioiiysiutt  is  the  ludiau  Rama  ;  Vaitariui  in 
the  hiudu  puntbcon  has  its  supposed  ana- 
logue iu  the  river  Styx,  and  Cerberus  has 
corresponding  dogs.  Amongst  the  hindus, 
inyLbology  is  all  pervading.  Their  history, 
science,  litcrutnre,  arts,  customs,  and  con  versa- 
tiou,  arc  i  epleto  with  myihological  allusions. 
A  respcc!  able  knowledge  of  tboir  pantheon  is 
coDsequeiitiy  an  almost  indispensable  prepara- 
tory acquirement  to  tbestudy  and  comprehon- 
hiioa  of  i»ea,rly  every  thing  which  relates  to 
them.  Tho  mythology  of  India  has  done 
much  to  explain  that  of  Greoce  and  Scandi- 
navia as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of 
the  piiiieipal  of  lUe  hindu  deities  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  their  principal  analogues. 

Durga,  is  the  analogue  of  Juno. 

XaraJa,  god  of  music=Mercury. 

Krislina='A  polio. 

lihttwani=.  Venus. 

Kali  or  Durjja  «=  Proserpine. 

AguI=Vulcan,  fire,  ignis. 

Svvaha,  wife  of  Agui=Vesfa. 

Aswini-Kumara=C4st(^r  and  Pollux. 

Aruna=iAurora. 

Ata-deva=Diana. 

Kuvera=Plutus,  god  of  riches. 

Gai»csa=a  male  llinerva. 

lndra=Jupiter,  god  of  the  firmament. 

Varana==Neptuue,  god  of  the  water. 
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Prlthivis-Cybele,  goddess  of  earth. 
Viswakarma=»Valcan,  architect '  of   tho 

gods 
Eartikeya  or  Skanda^sMars,  the  god  of 

war, 

Kaiia^Capid,  Eros,  god  of  love. 
Snrya  or  ArkaavSol,  the  son. 
Hannman,  the  monkey  god,  son  of    Pava- 
na=»Pan. 

Bama,  god  of  wine=Bacchns. 

Heraeula,  an  Indian  deity^sHercules. 

Aswicnlapa=3EsGalapius=sBGenii. 

Yaya^^p^olns. 

SriavCeres. 

Ann&-Fnrna=cAnna  perenna. 

The  religions  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  though 
forming  collectively  one  vast  polytheistic 
system,  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
dissimilar  in  their  character.  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  been  parcelled  oat 
among  a  number  of  deities,  each  of  whom 
was  the  paternal  god  of  some  city  or  race, 
having  not  only  separate  rites,  but  a  form  of 
worship  widely  different.  Each  deity  had  his 
favourite  abode,  and  local  attachment ;  to 
some  valley,  or  grove,  or  town,  the  power  and 
presence  of  tho  divinity  especially  belonged, 
and  hence  in  Beotian  Thrace,  wo  trace  the  oi' 
gies  of  Bacchus  ;  in  northern  Thessaly  tho 
worship  of  Apollo ;  on  tho  Corinthian  shorei*, 
the  rites  of  Neptune ;  in  Argos,  the  temples  of 
Juno;  and  in  Ephasus,  the  worship  of  Dianii. 
Though  acknowledged  to  bo  divine  out  of 
their  own  peculiar  domains,  yet  their  wor- 
shippers were  rather  averse  to  prosclytism. 
fearing  lest,  by  an  extended  commnuicatiou, 
the  local  influence  of  the  deity  should  be 
weakened.  The  sacred  object  of  Epbesiau 
wor«hip,  was  carefully  preserved,  from  the 
period  ot  its  first  formation,  through  the 
agos  which  intervened,  till  tho  demoli- 
tion of  pagau  tomple.j,  which  followed 
upon  tho  liso  of  Christianity.  Tho  image 
consisted    of   a     large    block   of    wood     of 

■  bc-och    or  elm,  bt:t,    accordiug    to   some,  of 
ebony  or  vine,  shaped  into  a  likeness  of  the 

I  goddess,  and  evidencing  its  remote  antiquity 
by  tho  rudeness  of  its  workmanship.  The 
first  statues  were  unshaped  block.^  autL 
stones;  and,  hence,  tho  word  column,  yrnA 
generally  used  by  the  Greeks,  U)  ileuoto  a 
htatue.  The  Greeks  worshipped  Baal.  They 
identified  Baal  with  Zeus  us  they  did  As- 
tarto  with  Venus.  The  heaven-fallen  idol  of 
Ephesu^',  was  nob  a  representation  of  the  ele- 
gant huntress  of  classic  fable,  but  an  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphiu,  a  personification  of  uatiue. 
In  this  character  sho  was  pictured  ^  a 
woman,  having  a  nun^ber  of  breast:*,  to  de- 
note, according  to  Jerome,  that,  as  xuitc 
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